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PREFACE. 


It  were  superflaous  to  expatiate  on  the  merits,  at  least  as  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment, of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed  as 
to  the  prudence  or  the  propriety  of  the  original  publication — however  naturally 
private  confidence  was  alarmed,  or  individual  vanity  offended,  the  voices  of 
criticism  and  complaint  were  soon  drowned  in  the  general  applause.  And  no 
wonder:  the  work  combines  within  itself  the  four  most  entertaining  classes  of 
wrtdng — ^biography,  memoirs,  familiar  letters,  and  that  assemblage  of  literary 
anecdotes  which  the  French  have  taught  us  to  distinguish  by  the  termination  Ana. 

It  was  originally  received  with  an  eagerness  and  relished  with  a  zest  which 
ondoafatedly  were  sharpened  by  the  curiosity  which  the  unexpected  publication 
of  the  words  and  deeds  of  so  many  persons  still  living  could  not  but  excite. 
Bat  this  motive  has  gradually  become  weaker,  and  may  now  be  said  to  be  ex- 
tinct; yet  we  do  not  find  that  the  popularity  of  the  work,  though  somewhat 
changed  in  quality,  is  really  diminished ;  and  as  the  interval  which  separates 
us  fi^m  the  actual  time  and  scene  increases,  so  appear  to  increase  the  interest 
and  delight  which  we  feel  at  being  introduced,  as  it  were,  into  that  distinguished 
society  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  formed  the  centre,  and  of  which  his  biographer  is 
the  histonan. 

But  though  every  year  thus  adds  something  to  the  interest  and  instruction 
which  this  work  afibrds,  something  is,  on  the  other  hand,  deducted  from  the 
aarasement  which  it  gives,  by  the  gradual  obscurity  that  time  throws  over  the 
persons  and  incidents  of  private  life:  many  circumstances  known  to  all  the  world 
when  Mr.  Boswell  wrote,  are  already  obscure  to  the  best  informed,  and  wholly 
forgotten  by  the  rest  of  mankind  *. 

For  instance,  when  he  relates  (vol.  i.  p.  90.)  that  a  "  great  personage  "  called 
the  English  Divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  "  CriantSy**  we 

Sese  that  George  III.  was  the  great  personage;  but  all  the  editor's  inquiries 
id  some  of  His  Majesty's  illustrious  family  have  condescended  to  permit  these 
laqutries  to  extend  even  to  them)  have  failed  to  ascertain  to  what  person  or  on 
what  occasion  that  happy  expression  was  used. 

Again:  When  Mr.  Boswell's  capricious  delicacy  induced  him  to  suppress 
names  and  to  substitute  such  descriptions  as  *'  an  eminent  friend,"  "a  young 
gentleman,"  **  a  distinguished  orator,"  these  were  well  understood  by  the  so- 
ciety of  the  day;  but  it  is  become  necessary  to  apprize  the  reader  of  our  times, 
that  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Fox,  were  respectively  meant.  Nor 
is  it  always  easy  to  appropriate  Mr.  Boswell's  circumlocutory  designations.  It 
will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  several  of  them  have  become  so  ob- 
Bcore  thai  even  the  surviving  members  of  the  Johnsonian  society  are  unable  to 
recollect  who  were  meant,  and  it  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  told  the  editor  that  *'  his  work  had,  ai  least,  not  come  too  soon.^^ 

Mr.  Boswell's  delicacv  is  termed  capricious,  because  he  is  on  some  occasions 
candid  even  to  indiscretion,  and  on  others  unaccountably  mysterious.     In  the 

'  **  Dr.  JoliiiMm  talked  with  approbation  of  an  intended  edition  of  the  Spectator,  with  notes. 
Be  ofaMrred  that  all  worka  whwh  deacribe  mannen  require  notes  in  sixty  or  seventy  yean  or 
IcHL*'  Post^  voL  i.  pp.  S04-^.  And  Dean  Swift  wrote  to  Pope  on  the  subject  of  the  Dnnciad,  **  I 
cnld  wiih  the  notes  to  be  very  laige  in  what  relates  to  the  penons  concerned;  for  I  have  long 
slwnred,  that  twenty  milaB  Ironi  London  nobody  nndentands  hxnta,  initial  letten,  or  town  facts  or 
^id  til  a  few  years  aoteveo  those  who  live  in  London."    Lett.  16,  /v/y»  1728. — Ed.) 
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report  of  a  conrerBation  he  will  clearly  designate  half  the  interlocuton,  i 
the  other  half,  without  anj  apparent  reason,  he  casts  into  studied  obscurity 

Considering  himself  to  be  (as  he  certainly  has  been  to  a  greater  degree 
he  could  have  contemplated)  one  of  the  distributors  of  fame,  he  has  somet 
indulged  his  partialities  or  prejudices  *  by  throwing  more  or  less  light,  and  1; 
more  or  less  favourable,  on  the  different  persons  of  his  scene  ;  some  of  y^ 
he  obtrudes  into  broad  day,  while  others  he  only  *'  adwnbrates^^  by  imperfec 
lusions.  But  many,  even  of  those  the  most  clearly  designated  and  spoke 
as  persons  familiar  to  every  ear,  have  already  lived  their  day,  and  are  hi 
to  be  heard  of  except  in  these  volumes.  Yet  these  volumes  must  be  read 
imperfect  pleasure,  without  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  more 
half  forgotten  persons. 

Facts,  too,  fade  from  memory  as  well  as  names ;  and  fashions  and  folliei 
still  more  transient.  But,  in  a  book  mainly  composed  of  familiar  conversa 
how  large  a  portion  must  bear  on  the  facts,  the  follies,  and  the  fashions  oi 
time  ! 

To  clear  up  these  obscurities — to  supply  these  deficiencies — ^to  retrieve  c 
lete  and  to  collect  scattered  circumstances — and  so  to  restore  to  the  woi 
much  as  possible  of  its  original  clearness  and  freshness,  have  been  the  mail 
jects  of  the  editor.  He  is  but  too  well  aware  how  unequal  he  is  to  the  i 
and  how  imperfectly  he  has  accomplished  it-  But  as  the  time  was  rapidly  ] 
ing  away  in  which  any  aid  could  be  expected  from  the  contemporaries  of  J 
son,  or  even  of  Boswell,  the  editor  determined  to  undertake  the  work — belie 
that,  however  ill  he  might  perform  it,  he  should  still  do  it  better  than,  t^ 
years  hence,  it  could  be  done  by  any  diligence  of  research  or  any  felicil 
conjecture. 

But  another  and  more  striking  object  of  this  edition  is  the  ineorportUion 
Boswell's  Life  of  numerous  other  authentic  works  connected  with  the  biogr 
of  Johnson:  as  this  is,  as  far  as  the  editor  knows,  a  novel  attempt,  and  as  it 
give  his  work  somewhat  of  a  confused  and  heterogeneous  appearance,  he  tl 
it  necessary  to  state  some  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  adopt  so  uni 
a  course. 

The  first  and  most  cogent  is  the  authority  of  Mr.  Boswell  himself ;  w' 
his  original  edition  inserted,  and  in  his  subsequent  editions  continued  to 
letters,  memoranda',  notes,  and  anecdotes  collected  from  everv  quarter; 
the  appearance  of  his  work  was  so  long  delayed,  that  Sir  John  6awkins, 
Piozzi,  Dr.  Strahan,  Mr.  Tyers,  Mr.  Nichols,  and  many  others,  had  antici] 
much  of  what  he  would  have  been  glad  to  tell.  Some  squabbles  about  < 
right  had  warned  him  that  he  must  not  avail  himself  of  their  publications'; 

'  Mr.  Boiwell  confesses  that  be  has  sometimes  been  inflaenced  bj  the  subsequent  conduct « 
tons  in  exhibiting  or  snpprensing  Dr.  Johnson's  onfavonrable  opinion  of  them.-— See  the  ca 
lAftd  Monboddo,  vol.  L  |>.  265,  and  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  vol.  i.  p.  260;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  he  has  ooin 
done  so  without  confessing,  perhaps  without  bein^  eoneciooa  of  the  prejudice.  On  the  other 
he  is  sometimes  more  amiably  guilty  of  extenuation,  as  in  the  instances  of  Doctois  Robertso 
Beattie,  vol.  i.  p.  237,  247,  299,  and  314. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  Mr.  Boswell  was  unfavourably  disposed  towards  Sheridan  and 
smith,  though  the  bias  is  obvious;  but  wholly  unaccountable  are  the  frequent  ridicule  and  c 
which  he  delighted  to  provoke  and  to  record  against  his  inofiensive  and  amiable  frien 
I.angton. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Boswell  intimately,  infomi  us  (as  indeed  be  himself  involuntarily 
that  his  vanity  was  very  sensitive,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  personal  pique  tinged  mar 
snges  of  his  book,  which,  whenever  the  editor  could  trace  it,  he  has  not  failed  to  notice. — Ed. 

*  On  the  use  of  this  Latinism,  the  editor  ventures  to  repeat  a  pleasant  anecdote  told 
Bishop  of  Ferns.  The  late  Lord  Avonmore,  giving  evidence  relative  to  certain  certifies 
degrees  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  called  them  (as  they  are  commonly  called)  **  Test 
tifns.'*  As  the  deik  was  writing  down  the  word,  one  of  the  counsel  said,  **  Should  it  not  be 
tettimoma  1  **  '*  Yes,'*  replied  Lord  Avonmore,  <«  if  you  thmk  it  better  English  /'*  This 
antry  contains  a  just  grammatical  criticum;  but  memoranda  has  of  late  been  so  generally  i 
an  knglish  plural  that  the  editor  has  ventured  to  retain  it. — ^Eo. 

'  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  these  jealousies,  that  l^Ir.  Boswell  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall  as  < 
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he  ma  od  sach  bad  terms  with  his  riral  biographers  that  he  could  not  expect  anj 
isBislance  or  countenance  from  them.  He  nevertheless  went  as  for  as  he  thought 
the  law  would  allow  in  making  frequent  quotations  from  the  preceding  publica- 
tioos;  but  as  to  all  the  rest,  which  he  did  not  venture  to  appropriate  to  his  own 
use, — Ae  grapei  were  sotir— and  he  took  every  opportunity  of  representing  the 
anecdotes  of  his  rivals  as  extremely  inaccurate  and  generally  undeserving  of 
credit. 

It  is  certain  that  none  of  them  have  attained — indeed  they  do  not  pretend  to 
— that  extreme  verbal  accuracy  with  which  Mr.  Boswell  had,  by  great  zeal  and 
diligence,  learned  to  record  conversations;  nor  in  the  details  of  facts  are  they 
so  precise  as  Mr.  Boswell  with  good  reason  claims  to  be. 

Mr.  Boswell  took,  indeed,  extraordinary  and  most  laudable  pains  to  attain 
sccaracy'.  Not  only  did  he  commit  to  paper  at  night  the  conversation  of  the 
day,  bat  even  in  general  society  he  would  occasionally  take  a  note  of  any  thing 
remarkable  that  occurred;  and  he  afterwards  spared  no  trouble  in  arranging 
and  supplying  the  inevitable  deficiencies  of  these  hasty  memoranda. 

But,  alter  all,  Mr.  Boswell  himself  is  not  exempt  from  those  errors — 

qaaa  aUt  ineork  fadit. 

Ant  hmnana  paroin  cavit  natora; 

and  an  attentive  examination  and  collation  of  the  authorities  (and  particularly 
of  Mr.  Boewell's  own)  have  convinced  the  editor  that  the  minor  biographers  are 
entitled  not  merely  to  more  credit  than  Mr.  Boswell  allows  them,  but  to  as  much 
as  any  person  writing  from  recollection,  and  not  from  notes  made  at  the  moment, 
can  be. 

As  Mr.  Boswell  had  borrowed  much  from  Sir  J.  Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
the  editor  has  thought  himself  justified  in  borrowing  more;  and  he  has  therefore 
(as  he  thinks  Mr.  Boswell  would  have  done  if  he  could)  incorporated  with  the 
tpxt  nesurly  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anecdotes,  and  such  passages  of  Haw- 
kins^ '*  I^e ''  and  **  Collection  of  Anecdotes  ^^  as  relate  to  circumstances  which  Mr. 
Boswell  had  either  not  mentioned  at  all,  or  touched  upon  imperfectly. 

The  same  use  has  been  made  of  several  other  publications,  particularly  Mur- 
phy's Essay  on  the  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Tyers'  eccentric  but  amusing 
Sketch,  and  Mr.  Nichols'  contributions  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  a  publi- 
cation which,  under  that  gentleman's  superintendence,  was  of  peculiar  authority 
in  all  that  relates  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  editor  had  another  important  object  in  adopting  this  incorporation.  Not-* 
withstanding  the  diligence  and  minuteness  with  which  Mr.  Boswell  detailed  tohat 
ke  a«f«  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life,  his  work  left  large  chasms.  It  must  be  recollected 
that  tney  never  resided  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  detailed  account 
of  Johnson's  domestic  life  and  conversation  is  limited  to  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  Mr.  Boswell's  occasional  visits  to  London — ^by  the  Scottish  Tour — and  by 
one  meeting  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  in  Derbyshire.     Of  above  ttcenty  years,  therefore, 

pabfieaSimia,  Dr.  Johnson^*  Letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield^  and  the  account  of  his  Converaa^ 
fMit  triVA   George  IH.^  which  occapjr  a  few  pa^ea  of  the  Life. — ^Ed. 

*  Mr.  WordBworth  has  obligingly  furnighed  the  editor  with  the  following  copy  of  a  note  in  a  blank 
page  of  bis  copy  of  BoawelPfi  work,  dictated  and  signed  in  Mr.  Wordsworth *a  presence  bv  the  lata 
5ir  Georip  Beftamont,  whose  own  accuracy  was  exemplary,  and  who  liyed  very  much  in  the  society 
mthhaaon*M  latter  days. 

t*  Rydal  Mounts  \2th  Sept.  1826. 
**  Sir  Joehua  Reynolds  told  me  at  his  tahle^  immediately  after  the  publication  of  this  book, 
thai  e9try  word  of  ii  might  be  depended  upon  as  if  given  on  oath.  Boswell  teas  in  the 
hmkH  of'brimging  the  proof  sheets  to  Jus  house  previously  to  their  being  struck  off,  and  if 
mof  of  the  eampany  happened  to  have  been  present  at  the  conversation  recorded,  he  re- 
^mntid  Mm  ar  them  to  eorreet  any  error;  and  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  would  run  over  ail 
far  the  sake  of  verifying  any  single  word  which  might  be  disputed, 

"  G,  H.  BEAUMOJVT.'* 


AMmigb  il  cannot  eMSpo  notice,  that  Sir  Jothoa  is  here  reported  to  nave  drawn  a  somewhat 
mita  infetsaee  than  the  preauses  wananted,  the  general  testunony  is  satisfactory,  and  it  is  to  s 
ffMstfsMUe  eitflBl  eomeoimted  by  every  kind  m  evidence,  external  and  intemai*— Eo 
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that  their  aequaintaace  lasted,  periods  equiraleiit  in  the  whole  to  about  t 
quarters  of  a  year  onlj^  fell  under  the  oersonal  notice  of  JBoaweif-^and  thu 
been  left  many  a  long  hiaiU9 — vaide  dejUndus^  but  now,  alas,  quite  irrepari 

Mr.  Boswell  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  fill  up  these  chasms  as  well  as  he 
with  Johnson's  Utters  to  his  absent  friends;  but  much  the  largest,  and,  fo 
purpose,  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  correspondence,  was  out  of  his  r 
namely,  that  which  Dr.  Johnson  for  twenty  years  maintained  with  Mrs.  Ti 
and  which  she  published  in  1788,  in  two  volumes  octavo.  For  the  copyri^ 
these,  Mr.  Boswell  says,  in  a  tone  of  admiring  envy,  ''  she  received  five 
dred  pounds."  The  publication,  however,  was  not  veiy  successful — ^it 
reached  a  second  edition,  and  is  now  almost  forgotten.  &ut  through  thes 
ters  are  scattered  almost  the  only  information  we  have  relative  to  Johnson  d 
the  long  intervals  between  Mr.  Boswell's  visits;  and  fi'om  them  he  has  occ; 
ally  but  cautiously  (having  the  fear  of  the  copyright  law  before  his  eyes) 
interesting  extracts. 

These  letters  being  now  public  property,  the  editor  has  been  at  liberty  i 
low  up  Mr.  BoBweirs  imperfect  example,  and  he  has  therefore  made  nunc 
and  copious  selections  from  them,  less  as  specimens  of  Johnson's  talen 
letter-writing,  than  as  notices  of  his  domestic  and  social  life  during  the  int 
of  Mr.  Boswell's  narrative.  Indeed,  as  letUr$y  few  of  Johnson's  can  ha\ 
great  charm  for  the  common  reader ;  they  are  full  of  good  sense  and  go< 
ture,  but  in  forms  too  didactic  and  ponderous  to  be  very  amusing.  If  the 
could  have  ventured  to  make  so  great  an  alteration  in  Mr.  Boswell's  01 
plan,  he  would — instead  of  adding  so  many  letters' — ^have  been  inclined  t< 
omitted  all,  except  those  which  might  be  remarkable  for  some  peculiar 
or  which  might  tend  to  complete  the  history  of  Johnson's  life.  In  the  larj 
tracts  which  have  been  made  from  Mrs.  Thrale's  correspondence,  he  hai 
guided  entirely  by  this  latter  object. 

The  most  important  addition,  however,  which  the  editor  has  made,  is  or 
needs  no  apology — ^he  has  incorporated  with  the  Life  the  whole  of  the 
TO  THE  Hebrides,  which  Mr.  Boswell  published  in  one  volume  in  llSl 
which,  no  doubt,  if  he  could  legally  have  done  so,  he  would  himself  ha 
corporated  in  the  LiFE-^-of  which  indeed  he  expressly  tells  us,  he  looks 
Tour  but  as  a  portion.  It  is  only  wonderful,  that  since  the  copyright  hi 
pired,  any  edition  of  the  Life  of  Johnson  should  have  been  published  with( 
addition  of  this,  the  most  original,  curious,  and  amusing  portion  of  the 
biography. 

The  Prayer$  and  MedUaHona,  published  with  rather  too  much  haste 
Johnson's  death  by  Dr.  Strahan,  have  also  been  made  use  of  to  an  extent 
was  forbidden  to  Mr.  Boswell.     What  Dr.  Strahan  calls  MedUaHom  '  are,  i 

>  It  appeara  firom  the  Lire,  that  Mr.  Boswell  visited  £n|^land  a  dozen  times  during  his  s 
■nee  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  that  the  number  of  days  on  which  thej  met  were  about  180,  t 
is  to  be  added  the  time  of  the  Tour,  during  which  they  met  daily  firom  the  18th  At 
the  22d  November,  1778;  in  the  whole  about  276  days.  The  number  of  pages  in  the 
tiotts  of  the  two  works  is  2628,  of  which,  1820  are  occupied  by  the  history  of  these  276  1 
fSiat  little  leas  than  eat  hundredth  part  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life  occupies  above  one  halj 
Boswell's  works.  Every  one  must  regret  that  his  personal  intercourse  with  his  great  frieiid 
mora  fiequent  or  more  continued;  but  the  editor  could  do  but  little  towards  rectifying  thu 
portion,  except  by  the  insertion  of  the  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Thrale. — En. 

'  The  number  of  original  letters  in  this  edition  is  about  100 — ^the  number  of  those  collec! 
various  publications  (including  the  extracts  from  Mrs.  Piozzi's)  is  about  200.— >Ed. 

^  These  Meditatunu  have  been  the  cause  of  much  ridicule  and  some  obloquy,  which  w 
not  whoUy  undeserved  if  it  were  true,  as  Dr.  Strahan  thoughtlessly  gave  the  world  to  supp 
they  were  arranged  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  delivered  to  Dr.  Strahan  for  the  express  purpose  i 
nation.  An  inspection  of  the  original  manuscripts  (now  properly  and  fertonately  lodged  in  r> 
College)  ))»  convinced  the  editor  (and,  as  he  is  glad  to  &id,  every  body  elas  who  has  e 
them),  Uiat  ihe  opinion  derived  from  Dr.  Strahan *s  statement  echoed  by  Mr.  Boswell,  ia  wl 
ibunded.  Ia  the  confanon  of  a  mind  which  the  approach  of  death  was  begiwunc  to  affect,  a 
Station  which  a  raoeot  attempt  to  spoliate  two  of  his  note  booka  had  occasioaed,  I^.  Jokui» 
IS  jbaam  givfo  Jk^Btnkuk  a  confused  bfondle  of  looee  papen-'-eenpe,  hwlfsheofa,  and  a  & 


uoAsDg  but  JDwriet  of  the  •nthor's  moral  and  reUgioiis  state  of  mind,  intermixed 
with  aome  notices  of  his  bodilj  health  and  of  the  interior  circumstances  of  his 
iiomestic  life.  Mr.  Boswell  had  ventured  to  quote  some  of  these:  the  present 
edition  contains  aU  that  appear  to  offer  any  thing  of  interest. 

Tlie  editor  has  also  incorporated  in  this  work  a  small  volume,  published  in 
1802,  but  now  become  scarce,  containing  an  Jlccaw/U  of  Dr.  Johruon'a  Early  Xrt/e, 
wrUtem  fry  kuRulf^  and  a  curious  correspondence  with  Miss  Boothby,  of  which 
Mr.  Boswell  had  given  one,  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  three  or  four  letters^. 

Mr.  Doppa  published  in  1806,  with  copious  explanatory  notes,  a  diary  which 
Johnson  bad  kept  during  a  Tour  through  ^orih  Wales,  made,  in  1775,  in  compa- 
ny with  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family.  Mr.  Boswell  had,  it  appears,  inquired  in 
vain  for  this  diary:  if  he  could  have  obtained  it,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  in- 
serted it,  as  he  did  the  similar  notes  of  the  Tour  in  France  in  the  succeeding 
year.  By  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Duppa,  the  editor  has  been  enabled  to  incorpo- 
rate this  volume  with  the  present  edition. 

The  editor  will  now  recapitulate  the  publicaHons  which  will  be  found,  in  the 
lAok  or  in  part,  in  the  volumes  of  the  present  edition. 

1.  The  wnole  of  Mr.  Malone's  edition  of  BoswelFs  I^e  ofJohnson,  4  vols.  8vo. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  first  and  most  copious'  edition  of  Boswell's  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides^  1  vol.  8vo. 

3.  The  whole  (though  differently  arranged)  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anecdotes  of  Dr 
/afcwtow,  1  vol.  sm.  8vo. 

4.  The  whole  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Tour  in  WaUs,  with  notes,  by  R.  Duppa, 
Esq.,  1  vol.  12mo. 

5.  The  whole  of  an  Jiccouni  of  the  Early  Ufe  cfDr.  Johnson,  with  his  Corres- 
fsmdemee  wiik  Mss  BoothAy,  1  vol.  16mo. 

6.  A  great  portion  of  the  Letters  to  and  from  Dr,  Johnson,  published  by  H.  L. 
Piozzi,  2  vols.  8vo. 

7.  Large  extracts  from  the  l^e  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  I  vol.  8vo. 

8.  All,  that  had  not  been  already  anticipated  by  Mr.  Boswell  or  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
«f  the  *'  Jfyophdugms,  Sentiments,  ond  Opimons  of  Dr.  Johnson,^^  published  by 
Sir  J.  Hawkins,  in  his  edition  of  Johnson^s  works. 

9.  Extracts  firom  Sketches  tf  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Thomas  Tyers,  Esq.,  a  pam- 
phlet, in  8vo. 

10.  Extracts  from  Murphy's  Essay  on  the  L^e  of  Dr.  Johnson,  from  Mr.  Nich- 
ols^ and  Mr.  Stevens'  contributions  to  the  GenHeman*s  and  London  Magazines, 
sad  AoBi  the  Lives  and  Memoirs  of  Cumberland,  Cradock,  Miss  Hawkins,  Lord 
Chariemont,  the  Wartons,  and  other  friends  and  acquaintances  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

11.  The  whole  of  a  Poetical  Review  of  the  Character  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  John 
Covoteiimy,  Esq.,  in  4to. 

But  bmdee  these  printed  materials,  the  editor  has  been  favoured  with  manv 
jMers  eonneeted  with  Dr.  Johnson,  his  life,  and  society,  hitherto  unpublished. 
Of  eonrse,  his  first  inquiries  were  directed  towards  the  original  manuscript  of 
Mr.  Bovwell's  Journal,  which  would  no  doubt  have  enabled  him  to  fill  up  all  the 
and  clear  away  much  of  the  obscurity  that  exist  in  the  printed  LtFX.  It 
to  be  hoped  that  the  archives  of  Juchudeek,  which  Mr.  Boswell  frequently 
pompooaiy  mentions,  weuld  contain  the  original  materials  of  these  works, 
which  he  himself,  as  well  as  the  world  at  large,  considered  as  his  best  claims  to 


ne  greater  part  of  fheM  papen  were  the  Prayer$,  the  publication  of  which,  no 
iriN  {fit  Dr.  SiraJkan  sMf$  so).  Dr.  Johnson  Mnctioned;  bnt  mixed  with  them  were  those  Diaries 
Id  -mmA  it  b  pmbable  that  Dr.  Johnion  did  not  advert,  and  which  there  is  everj  reason  to  suppose  he 

eoald  have  htfeaded  to  srinnit  to  any  bmnan  eve  bnt  his  own.    Well  nnderstood,  as  the  secret 

of  Ms  <^&  contrite  conscience,  they  do  honour  to  Dr.  Johnson's  parity  and  piety;  bit 
Bt  wonld  be  their  character,  if  it  appeared  that  he  had  ostentationdy  prepared  Uiem  for 
See  more  «a  Ab  stbject  in  the  notes,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  and  vol.  il  November  IS,  1784- 


wfll  be  found  in  the  Afpendbt  to  vol.  n.— Ed. 

,  hi  Vs  iiibieq(iieDt  editions,  omitted  some  and  adUned  down  other  paMg«,  whiobt 

fir  flis  dtMitSoDl  having  gone  hf,  m  rastorad.— £i>. 


V  «< 


VV".- 


.w^w<  imi^mM  ^^  ^  ^"^^  ^y  ^IfiUing  the  duties  of 

« . .  ^  .«^    v.tt  >Lr.  Iftiewell^s  representative  any  information  which 

>v..^«   <•  ^c%%i  ^Ml  th#  subject.     To  that  request  the  editor  has 

..     ..^  •«»     :i)xiu|j^  the  same  inquiry  was  afterwards,  on  his  be- 

«  >^    %  m:vc  :scvtt,  whose  influence  might  have  been  expected 

.  «    «       «vx«  54iiB^'tory  result  \ 

««^  Mii^^  .on«Mte  in  other  quarters.     The  Reverend  Doctor 

.    V  ^s^'<^«f  C«/il^ce»  was  so  good  as  to  collate  the  printed  copy 

>   .4^  .^i^«i%iMS  wttb  the  original  papers,  now  (most  appropriately) 

.V     x^j«  ^^^  that  college,  and  some,  not  unimportant,  light  has 

M    'v4k  ^«>;K«Cion  by  the  personal  inspection  of  the  papers  which 

«    .V  H^u^  K>  make. 

\  N.    i^«>  4»s!«>  elucidated  some  facts  and  corrected  some  mistatements 

vv«,^   >  ^vount  of  Johnson's  earlier  life,  by  an  examination  of  the 

>VH«.v^    4«d  he  has  found  some  of  Johnson's  college  exercises,  one  or 

.*ib.>  A.'  which  have  been  selected  as  likely  to  interest  the  classical 

•    lMi»  also  been  so  obliging  as  to  select  and  copy  several  letters 

.  ^  «^    ;V  Johnson  to  his  early  and  constant  friends,  the  dauffhters  of  Sir 

^^J]^^\>4^^^  which,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Parker,  were  by 

V.  "CCv  •iJ^  Reverend  S.  H.  Parker,  presented  to  Pembroke  College.     The 

v%«^  ^<y4^r«d  from  this  source  are  marked  Peiii6.  MSS.     Dr.  Hall,  feeling  a 

;^^x-M^*  Mrt^rest  in  the  most  illustrious  of  the  sons  of  Pembroke,  has  continued 

]I%v.'.  i#P^^  ^  ^^®  course  of  the  work),  to  favour  the  editor  with  his  valuable 

^^  Reverend  Dr.  Harwood,  the  historian  of  Lichfield,  procured  for  the  ed- 
;,vtr.  through  the  favour  of  Mrs.  Pearson,  the  widow  of  the  legatee  of  Miss  Lucy 
)\«ter,  many  letters  addressed  to  this  lady  by  Dr.  Johnson;  for  which,  it  seems, 
Mr«  Boswell  had  inquired  in  vain.  These  papers  are  marked  Pearson  MSS. 
i)r.  Harwood  supplied  also  some  other  papers,  and  much  information  collected 

by  himself. 

Lord  Rokeby,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
communicate  Dr.  Johnson's  letters  to  that  lady. 

Mr.  Langton,  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Bennet  Langton,  has  furnished  the  editor 
with  some  of  his  grandfather's  papers,  and  several  original  MSS.  of  Dr.  John* 
son's  Latin  poetry,  which  have  enabled  the  editor  to  explain  some  errors  and 
obscurities  in  the  published  copies  of  those  compositions. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Palmer,  the  grand-nephew  of  Sir  Joshua  Rejrnolds  and  of  Miss 
Reynolds,  has  most  liberally  communicated  all  the  papers  of  that  lady,  contain- 
ing a  number  of  letters  or  rather  notes  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  her,  which,  however 
trivial  in  themselves,  tend  to  corroborate  all  that  the  biographers  have  stated 
of  the  charity  and  kindness  of  his  private  life.  Mr.  Palmer  has  also  contributed 
a  paper  of  more  importance-^a  MS.  of  about  seventy  pages,  written  by  Misty 
Reynolds,  and  entitled  RecoUedwm  of  Dr.  Jokn9on\  The  authenticity  and  gen- 
eral accuracy  of  these  RecolUeHona  cannot  be  doubted,  and  the  editor  has  there- 
fore admitted  extracts  from  them  into  the  text ;  but  as  he  did  not  receive  the 
paper  till  a  great  portion  of  the  work  had  been  printed,  he  has  given  the  parts 
which  he  could  not  incorporate  with  the  text,  in  the  General  Appendix. 

'  '  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Sir  James  Boswell  to  whom,  as  the  grandson  of  Mr.  BosweQ,  the  inquiries 
wen  addressed,  unfortunately  missed  one  another  in  mntaal  calls;  but  the  editor  has  heard  torn 
another  quarter  that  the  original  jonrnsJs  do  not  exist  at  Anchinleek:  perhaps  to  this  fact  the  silence 
of  Sir  James  Boswell  may  be  attributed.  The  manuscript  of  the  Toua  was,  it  is  Imowa^  fiuriy 
transcribed,  and  so,  probably,  were  porKons  of  the  Lirs;  but  it  appean  from  a  meojorandnm  book 
and  other  papers  in  Mr.  Anderdon's  possession,  that  Mr.  Boswell's  matwials  were  in  a  variety  of 
fiirms;  and  it  is  learad  that  they  have  been  iiretrierably  dispersed. — ^Ed. 

'  Dr.  Harwood  has  ako  &youred  the  editor  with  permisBion  to  engrave,  for  this  edition,  the  earti- 
est  known  poitrait  of  Dr.  Johnson — a  mmiature  worn  in  a  bracelet  by  his  wiie,  which  Dr.  Harwood 
pWTBhaswi  tfom  Francis  Barl>er,  Dr.  Johnson's  servant  and  legatee. — ^Ed.] 

*  A  less  perfect  copy  of  these  ReeoUeetiom  was  also  communicated  by  Mr.  GwatkiSf  wao 
laaniad  one  of  Sir  Joibiia*i  nieces,  for  which  the  editor  bep  leave  to  offer  bis  tosnks.— £p. 


FBEPACE.  is 

Mr.  Marklaad  haa,  as  the  reader  will,  in  some  degree,  see  by  the  notes  to 
which  Ids  name  is  affixed,  contribated  a  great  deal  of  zealous  assistance  and 
rakiable  information. 

He  also  communicated  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anecdotes,  copiously  anno- 
tated, propria  inaiiii,  by  Mr.  Malone.  These  notes  have  been  of  use  in  ex- 
plaining some  obscurities;  they  guide  us  also  to  the  source  of  many  of  Mr. 
Boeweirs  charges  against  Mrs.  Piozzi;  and  have  had  an  effect  that  Mr.  Ma- 
looe  coold  neither  have  expected  or  wished — ^that  of  tending  rather  to  confirm 
than  to  impeach  that  lady's  veracity. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Anderdon  favoured  the  editor  with  the  inspection  of  a  portfolio 
bought  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  Mr.  James  Boswell,  junior,  which  contained 
some  of  the  original  letters,  memoranda,  and  note  books,  which  had  been  used 
as  materials  for  the  Lira.  Their  chief  value,  now,  is  to  show  that  as  far  as  we 
Okay  judge  from  this  specimen,  the  printed  book  is  a  faithful  transcript  from  the 
original  notes,  except  only  as  to  the  suppression  of  names.  Mr  Anderdon 's 
portfolio  also  contains  Johnson's  original  draft  of  the  Prospectus  of  the  Diction- 
ary, and  a  fair  copy  of  it  (written  by  an  amanuensis,  but  signed,  in  form,  by 
Johnson),  addressed  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  on  which  his  lordship  appears  to  have 
Bade  a  few  critical  notes  \ 

MmeUod,  the  son  of  the  young  gentleman  who,  in  177S,  received  Dr.  John- 
son and  Mr.  Boswell  at  his  ancient  castle  of  Dunvegan,  has  communicated  a 
fragment  of  an  autobiography  of  his  father,  which,  on  account  as  well  of  the 
nentioa  of  that  visit  as  of  the  interest  which  the  publications  of  both  Johnson 
and  Boswell  excited  about  this  young  chieftain,  the  editor  has  preserved  in  the 
appendix  to  the  first  volume. 

Through  the  obliging  interposition  of  Mr.  Appleyard,  private  secretary  of 
Lord  Spencer,  Mrs.  Rose,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Strahan,  has  favoured  the  editor 
with  copies  of  several  letters  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  her  father,  lone  or  two  only  of 
which  Mr.  Boswell  had  been  able  to  obtain. 

In  addition  to  these  contributions  of  manuscript  materials,  the  editor  has  to 
acknowledge  much  and  valuable  assistance  from  numerous  literary  and  distin- 
guished friends. 

The  venerable  Lord  Stowel,  the  friend  and  executor  of  Dr.  Johnson,  was  one 
of  the  first  persons  who  suggested  this  work  to  the  editor:  he  was  pleased  to 
take  a  great  interest  in  it,  and  kindly  endeavoured  to  explain  the  obscurities 
which  were  stated  to  him;  but  he  confessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  appli- 
catioo  had  in  some  instances  come  rather  too  late,  and  regretted  that  an  edition 
OB  thia  principle  had  not  been  undertaken  when  full  light  might  have  been  ob- 
tained. His  lordship  was  also  so  kind  as  to  dictate,  in  his  own  happy  and  pe- 
caliar  style,  sdme  notes  of  his  recollections  of  Dr.  Johnson.  These,  by  a  very 
onnsua]  accident  *,  were  lost,  and  his  lordship's  great  age  and  increasing  in- 
linmty  have  deterred  the  editor  ft'om  again  troubhng  him  on  the  subject.  A  few 
pointa,  however,  in  which  the  editor  could  trust  to  his  recollection,  will  be  found 
in  the  notes. 

To  hia  revered  firiend.  Dr.  Elrington,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ferns,  the  editor  begs 
leave  to  offer  his  best  thanks  for  much  valuable  advice  and  assistance,  and  for 

'  Hum  attarti«tt  on  the  part  of  Lord  Cherteifield  renden  stOl  more  pazzliiig  Johnsoii'g  conduct  to- 
Im  lofddkip  (tee  vol  l  p.  110,  etseq.),  and  dbowi  that  there  was  aooie  mistake  in  the  state- 
sdtiibwied  to  Doctor  Taylor  (v.  I  p.  74)  that  the  manuscript  had  reached  I/ord  Chestofield 
IjT,  and  without  Dr.  Johnson's  knowledge  or  consent. — ^Ed. 
'  Tbey  were  traasmitted  by  post,  addreased  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Edinbuigh  for  his  perusal;  after 
a  coaaiderable  lapse  of  time.  Sir  Walter  was  written  to  to  return  them — he  had  never  had  them.  It 
ftsB  sppiawd  diat  the  post  office  bag  which  contained  this  packet  and  several  othen  had  been  lost, 
and  it  Ism  nsver  been  heard  o£  Some  of  tho  editor's  friends  have  reproached  him  with  want  of  duo 
estfSoB  m  harag  trusted  this  packet  to  the  post,  bat  be  thinks  unjustly.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  indi* 
fidsiBl  now  aKve  who  has  despatched  and  received  so  great  a  number  of  letters  as  the  editor,  and 
kt  caa  acaredj  reeofleet  an  instance  of  a  similar  loss. — -Ed. 
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distinction.  And  the  editor  thought  that  he  was  only  fulfilling  the  duti 
courtesy  in  requesting  from  Mr.  Boswell's  representative  any  information 
he  might  be  disposed  to  afford  on  the  subject.  To  that  request  the  edito 
never  received  any  answer:  though  the  same  inquiry  was  afterwards,  on  h 
half,  repeated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  influence  might  have  been  ex[ 
to  have  produced  a  more  satisfactory  result  ^. 

But  the  editor  was  more  fortunate  in  other  quarters.  The  Reverend  I 
Hall,  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  was  so  good  as  to  collate  the  printed 
of  the  Prayers  and  MedUatuma  with  the  original  papers,  now  (most  appropri 
deposited  in  the  library  of  that  college,  and  some,  not  unimportant,  ligl] 
been  thrown  on  that  publication  by  the  personal  inspection  of  the  papers 
he  permitted  the  editor  to  make. 

Doctor  Hall  has  also  elucidated  some  facts  and  corrected  some  mistate 
in  Mr.  Boswell's  account  of  Johnson's  earlier  life,  by  an  examination  < 
college  records;  and  he  has  found  some  o£  Johnson's  college  exercises,  i 
two  specimens  of  which  have  been  selected  as  likely  to  interest  the  clc 
reader.  He  has  also  been  so  obliging  as  to  select  and  copy  several  1 
written  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  early  and  constant  friends,  the  daughters 
Thomas  Aston,  which,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Parker,  w( 
her  son,  the  Reverend  S.  H.  Parker,  presented  to  Pembroke  College, 
papers  derived  from  this  source  are  marked  Pemb.  JltSS,  Dr.  Hall,  fee 
fraternal  interest  in  the  most  illustrious  of  the  sons  of  Pembroke,  has  com 
(as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  work),  to  favour  the  editor  with  his  va 
assistance. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Harwood,  the  historian  of  Lichfield,  procured  for  tl 
iter,  through  the  favour  of  Mrs.  Pearson,  the  widow  of  the  legatee  of  Miss 
Porter,  many  letters  addressed  to  this  lady  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  for  which,  it  s 
Mr.  Bos  well  had  inquired  in  vain.  These  papers  are  marked  Pearson 
Dr.  Harwood  supplied  also  some  other  papers,  and  much  information  col 
by  himself*. 

Lord  Rokeby,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  has  been  so  kinc 
communicate  Dr.  Johnson's  letters  to  that  lady. 

Mr.  Langton,  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Bennet  Langton,  has  furnished  the 
with  some  of  his  grandfather's  papers,  and  several  original  MSS.  of  Dr. 
son's  Latin  poetry,  which  have  enabled  the  editor  to  explain  some  erroi 
obscurities  in  the  published  copies  of  those  compositions. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Palmer,  the  grand-nephew  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  of 
Reynolds,  has  most  liberally  communicated  all  the  papers  of  that  lady,  cc 
ing  a  number  of  letters  or  rather  notes  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  her,  which,  ho 
trivial  in  themselves,  tend  to  corroborate  all  that  the  biographers  have 
of  the  charity  and  kindness  of  his  private  life.  Mr.  Palmer  has  also  contr 
a  paper  of  more  importance--^  MS.  of  abont  seventy  pages,  written  b} 
Reynolds,  and  entitled  RecoUeetwns  ofDr,  JohnsonK  The  authenticity  an 
erai  accuracy  of  these  Recolleeiions  cannot  be  doubted,  and  the  editor  has 
fore  admitted  extracts  from  them  into  the  text;  but  as  he  did  not  recei 
paper  till  a  great  portion  of  the  work  had  been  printed,  he  has  given  the 
which  he  could  not  incorporate  with  the  text,  in  the  General  Appendix. 

'  >  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Sir  James  Boswell  to  whom,  aa  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Boswell,  the  i 
were  addressed,  uilortanately  missed  one  another  in  nmtnal  calls;  hot  the  editor  has  hea 
another  qoarter  that  the  original  journals  do  not  exist  at  Anchinleck:  perhaps  to  this  fact  the 
of  Sir  James  Boswell  may  be  attiiboted.  The  manoscript  of  the  Tour  was,  it  is  knowi 
transcribed,  and  so,  probably,  vren  portions  of  the  Lxfk;  but  it  appeals  from  a  memoranda 
and  other  papers  in  Mr.  Andenloii*s  posMoioh,  that  Mr.  BoeweU's  materials  were  in  a  va 
forms;  and  it  is  feared  that  they  have  been  irretrievably  dispersed. — ^Ed. 

'  Dr.  Harwood  has  also  favoored  the  editor  with  permisnon  to  engraTo,  for  this  edition,  tl 
est  known  poitnit  of  Dr.  Johnson — a  miniatnre  worn  in  a  bracelet  by  hb  wife,  wUch  Dr.  £ 
pnrohased  from  Francis  Barber,  Dr.  Johnson*s  servant  and  legatee. — ^Ed.] 

'  A  less  perfect  copy  of  these  Recollections  was  also  oommnnicated  by  Mr.  Gwatk 
miunied  one  of  Sir  Jodiaa'i  nieces^  for  which  the  editor  begi  leave  to  offer  his  tbaiiks.^-£p. 
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Li  MOM  OMes  he  hm  eandidly  conibised,  and  in  many  more  he  fears  he  will 
hKf  ahown,  his  own  ignorance;  but  he  can  saj,  that  when  he  has  so  failed,  it 
has  not  b«en  for  want  of  diligent  inquiry  after  the  desired  information. 

He  has  not  considered  it  any  part  of  his  duty  to  defend  or  to  controvert  the 
ststcmeaU  or  opinions  recorded  in  the  text;  but  in  a  few  instances,  in  which 
^ther  a  matter  eifnct  has  been  evidently  mistated,  or  an  important  principle 
has  been  heedlessly  invaded  or  too  lightly  treated,  he  has  ventured  a  few  words 
lowards  corrctcting  the  error. 

Hie  desallory  nature  of  the  work  itself,  the  repetitions  in  some  instances  and 
the  contradictions  in  others,  are  perplexing  to  those  who  may  seek  for  Dr. 
Johnson's  final  opinion  on  any  given  subject.  This  difficulty  the  editor  could 
not  hope,  and  has,  therefore,  not  attempted,  to  remove;  it  is  inevitable  in  the 
transcript  of  table-talk,  so  various,  so  loose,  and  so  extensive;  but  he  has  en- 
d«avooff«d  to  alleviate  it  by  occasional  references  to  the  different  places  where 
the  same  subject  is  discusrod,  and  by  a  copious,  and  he  trusts,  satisfactory  index. 

¥nth  reapect  to  the  spirit  towards  Dr.  Johnson  himself  by  which  the  eilitor  is 
actuated,  he  begs  leave  to  say  that  he  feels  and  has  always  felt  a  great,  but,  he 
hopes,  not  a  blind  admiration  of  Dr.  Johnson.  For  his  writings  he  feels  that 
admiration  undivided  and  uninterrupted.  In  his  personal  conduct  and  conver- 
sataoB  there  may  be  occasionally  something  to  regret  and  (though  rarely)  some- 
thing to  disapprove,  but  less,  perhaps,  than  there  would  be  in  those  of  any  other 
man,  whose  words,  actions,  and  even  thoughts  should  be  exposed  to  public  ob- 
servation BO  nakedly  as,  by  a  strange  concurrence  of  circumstances,  Dr.  John- 
son's have  been. 

Having  no  domestic  ties  or  duties,  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  was,  as  Mrs. 
PSoszi  obeenres,  nothing  but  coneersolcon,  and  that  conversation  was  watched 
and  recorded  from  night  to  night  and  from  hour  to  hour  with  zealous  attention 
and  unceasing  diligence.  No  man,  the  most  staid  or  the  most  guarded,  is  al- 
ways the  same  in  health,  in  spirits,  in  opinions. ,  Human  life  is  a  series  of  in- 
consistencies; and  when  Johnsons'  early  misfortunes,  his  protracted  poverty, 
his  strong  passions,  his  violent  prejudices,  and,  above  all,  his  mental  infirmities 
are  considered,  it  is  only  wonderful  that  a  portrait  so  laboriously  minute  and  so 
paiafiilly  faithful  does  not  exhibit  more  of  blemish,  incongruity,  and  error. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  indeed  a  most  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  man; 
for  eertainiy  there  is  no  instance  of  the  life  of  any  other  human  being  having 
been  exhibited  in  so  much  detail,  or  with  so  much  fidelity.  There  are,  per* 
haps,  not  many  men  who  have  practised  so  much  self-examination  as  to  know 
ffcrsisrlfirf  as  well  as  every  reader  knows  Dr.  Johnson. 

We  must  recollect  that  it  is  not  his  tahU'ialk  or  his  literary  conversations  on- 
ly that  have  been  published:  all  his  most  private  and  mcst  trifling  correspon- 
dence— all  his  most  common  as  well  as  his  most  confidential  intercourses — all  his 
moat  secret  communion  with  his  own  conscience — and  even  the  solemn  and  con- 
trite exercises  of  his  piety,  have  been  divulged  and  exhibited  to  the  "  garish 
•je  **  of  the  world  without  reserve— -I  had  almost  said,  without  delicacy.  Young, 
wkh  gloomy  candour,  has  said 

«'  Heaven's  Sorereiga  nvei  all  beingi  hat  himnlf 
Tfaat  hidaoos  aght,  a  naked  bmnaa  beait*' 

What  a  nsan  must  Jnhnson  have  been,  whose  heart,  having  been  laid  more  bare 
than  that  of  any  other  mortal  ever  was,  has  passed  almost  unblemished  through 
so  terrible  an  ordeal ! 

Hie  editor  confesses,  that  if  he  could  have  had  any  voice  as  to  the  original 
pobfications,  he  probably  might  have  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  incurred  by 
Jfav.  Piosxi,  Mr.  Boswell,  and,  above  all.  Dr.  Strahan — even  though  they  ap- 
pear to  have  had  (at  least,  in  some  degree)  Dr.  Johnson's  own  sanction  for  the 
disdooores  they  have  made.  But  such  disclosures  having  been  made,  it  has 
appeared  to  the  editor  interesting  and  even  important  to  concentrate  into  one 
Ml  md  perftct  view  every  thing  that  can  serve  to  complete  a  history — so  ex- 
traordinary— ^%mqfu. 
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But  while  we  contemplate  with  such  interest  this  admirable  and  perfect  poT" 
trait f  let  us  not  forget  the  painter:  pupils  and  imitators  have  added  draperies  and 
back  grounds,  but  the  head  and  jEgtire  are  by  Mr.  Boswell! 

Mr.  Burke  told  Sir  James  Mackintosh  that  he  thought  Johnson  showed  more 
powers  of  mind  in  company  than  in  his  writings;  and  on  another  occasion  said, 
that  he  thought  Johnson  appeared  greater  in  Mr.  Boswell's  volumes  than  even 
in  his  own. 

It  was  a  strange  and  fortunate  concurrence,  that  one  so  prone  to  talk  and 
who  talked  so  well,  should  be  brought  into  such  close  contact  and  confidence 
with  one  so  zealous  and  so  able  to  record.  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary powers,  but  Mr.  Boswell  had  qualities,  in  their  own  way,  almost  as  rare. 
He  united  lively  manners  with  indefatigable  diligence,  and  the  volatile  curipsi* 
ty  of  a  man  about  town  with  the  drudging  patience  of  a  chronicler.  With  a  very 
good  opinion  of  himself,  he  was  quick  in  discerning,  and  frank  in  applauding, 
the  excellencies  of  others.  Though  proud  of  his  own  name  and  lineage,  and 
ambitious  of  the  countenance  of  the  great,  he  was  yet  so  cordial  an  admirer  of 
merit,  wherever  found,  that  much  public  ridicule,  and  something  like  contempt, 
were  excited  by  the  modcBt  assurance  with  which  he  pressed  his  acquaintance  on 
all  the  notorieties  of  his  time,  and  by  the  ostentatious  (but,  in  the  main,  lauda- 
ble) assiduity  with  which  he  attended  the  exile  Paoli  and  the  low-born  Johnson! 
These  were  amiable,  and,  for  us,  fortunate  inconsistencies.  His  contempora- 
ries indeed,  not  without  some  colour  of  reason,  occasionally  complained  of  him 
as  vain,  inquisitive,  troublesome,  and  giddy;  but  his  vanity  was  inoffensive — 
his  curiosity  was  commonly  directed  towards  laudable  objects — ^when  he  med- 
dled, he  did  so,  generally,  from  good-natured  motives — and  his  giddiness  was 
only  an  exuberant  gaiety,  which  never  failed  in  the  respect  and  reverence  due 
to  literature,  morals,  and  religion:  and  posterity  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
taste,  temper,  and  talents  with  which  he  selected,  enjoyed,  and  described  that 
polished  and  intellectual  society  which  still  lives  in  his  work,  and  without  his 
work  had  perished! 

'*  Vizere  foites  ante  Agamemnona 
'Multi:  Bed  omnes  iUacrymabilei 
Uixentur,  ignotiqne  loiig& 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro.*' 

Such  imperfect  though  interesting  sketches  as  Ben  Jonson's  visit  to  Drummond, 
Selden's  Table  Talk,  Swifl's  Journal,  and  Spence's  Anecdotes,  only  tantalise 
our  curiosity  and  excite  our  regret  that  there  was  no  Boswell  to  preserve  the 
conversation  and  illustrate  the  life  and  times  of  Addison,  of  Swifl  himself,  of 
Milton,  and,  above  all,  of  Shakspeare!  We  can  hardly  refrain  from  indulging 
ourselves  with  the  imagination  of  works  so  instructive  and  delightful ;  but  that 
were  idle,  except  as  it  may  tend  to  increase  our  obligation  to  the  faithful  and 
fortunate  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Boswell's  birth  and  education  familiarized  him  with  the  highest  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  his  good-nature  and  conviviality  with  the  lowest.  He  describes 
society  of  all  classes  with  the  happiest  discrimination.  Even  his  foibles  assisted 
his  curiosity ;  he  was  sometimes  laughed  at,  but  always  well  received ;  he  ex- 
cited no  envy,  he  imposed  no  restraint.  It  was  well  known  that  he  made  notes 
of  every  conversation,  yet  no  timidity  was  alarmed,  no  delicacy  demurred;  and 
we  are  perhaps  indebted  to  the  lighter  parts  of  his  character  for  the  patient  in- 
dulgence with  which  every  body  submitted  to  sit  for  their  p'ctures. 

Nor  were  his  talents  inconsiderable.  He  had  looked  a  good  deal  into  books, 
and  more  into  the  world.  The  narrative  portion  of  his  works  is  written  with 
good  sense,  in  an  easy  and  perspicuous  style,  and  without  (which  seems  odd 
enough)  any  palpable  imitation  of  Johnson.  But  in  recording  conversations  he 
is  unrivalled:  that  he  was  eminently  accurate  in  substance,  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  all  his  contemporaries ;  but  he  is  also  in  a  high  degree  characterietic 
— dramat'c.    The  incidental  observations  with  which  be  explains  or  enlivens 
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th€  dialogue,  are  terse,  appropriate,  and  picturesque — we  not  merely  hear  his 
companj,  we  Mte  ikem! 

Yet  l^faiker  was,  we  are  told,  by  no  means  satisfied^  with  the  life  he  led, 
nor  his  eldest  9on  with  the  kind  of  reputation  he  attained ;  neither  liked  to  hear 
of  hn  connexion  even  with  Paoli  or  Johnson;  and  both  would  have  been  better 
pleased  if  he  had  contented  himself  with  a  domestic  life  of  sober  respectability. 

The  public,  however,  the  d  spenser  of  fame,  has  judged  differently,  and  con- 
siders the  biographer  of  Johnson  as  the  most  eminent  branch  of  the  family  pedi- 
gree. With  less  activity,  less  indiscretion,  less  curiosity,  less  enthusiasm,  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  what  the  old  lord  would,  no  doubt,  have  thought 
Bore  respectable ;  and  have  been  pictured  on  the  walls  of  Auchinleck  (the  very 
name  of  which  we  never  should  have  heard)  by  some  stiff  provincial  painter  in 
a  lawyer's  wig  or  a  squire's  hunting  cap;  but  his  portrait,  by  Reynolds ',  would 
Dot  have  been  ten  times  engraved ;  his  name  could  never  have  become — as  it  is 
likely  to  be-— as  far  spread  and  as  lasting  as  the  English  language;  and  *'  the 
world  had  wanted  "  a  work  to  which  it  refers  as  a  manual  of  amusement,  a  re- 
pository of  wit,  wisdom,  and  morals,  and  a  lively  and  faithful  history  of  the 
manners  and  literature  of  England,  during  a  period  hardly  second  in  brilliancy, 
and  soperior  in  importance,  even  to  the  Augustan  age  of  Anne. 

IM  May,  1831.  J.  W.  C. 

*  See  voL  L  p.  458,  n.  This  feeling  is  less  sorprisiog  in  old  Lord  Auchinleck  than  in  Sir  Alexan- 
der, who  was  himself  a  man  of  the  world,  clever,  literary,  and  social. — ^Ed. 

'  The  followmg  letter  (in  the  Reynold*  papers)  from  Mr.  Boswell  to  Sir  Joshna,  on  the  snhject 
ef  tfab  pottxmit,  ooght  not  to  he  lost 

^  London,  Tth  June,  1784. 

*'Mt  dcab.  sib, — ^The  debts  which  I  contracted  in  my  father's  lifetime  will  not  be  cleared  off 
by  me  for  some  yean.  1  therefore  think  it  nnconsciontions  to  indal|^  myself  in  any  expensive  article 
of  d^gajit  laznry.  Bat  in  the  mean  time,  yon  may  die,  or  I  may  die;  and  I  shoald  regret  very  mnch 
thai  clicre  shoold  not  he  at  Aachinleck  my  portrait  painted  by  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds,  with  whom  I 
have  the  felicity  of  living  in  social  intercoarse. 

*'  I  baTe  a  proposal  to  make  to  yon.  I  am  for  certain  to  be  called  to  the  English  bar  next  Febru- 
aiy.  Will  yon  now  do  my  picture,  and  the  price  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  first  fees  which  I  receive 
■s  a  barnsSer  in  Westminster  Hall.  Or  if  that  fund  should  fail,  it  shall  be  paid  at  any  rate  in  five 
yeass  hence,  hj  myself  or  my  representatives. 

*'  If  yo«  are  pleased  to  approve  of  this  proposal,  your  signifying  your  concurrence  underneath,  upon 
tire  doplieates,  one  of  which  shall  be  kept  by  each  of  us,  will  be  a  sufficient  voucher  of  the  obligation. 
I  ever  am,  willi  vecy  sincere  regard,  my  dear  sir,  your  faithful  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

**  Jamks  Boswell." 


c« 


•• 


/  agree  to  the  above  eondiiiofu. 

••/.  Reynolds,' 
lOth  Sept  1785.*' 


Aa  engraTing  from  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  is  prefixed  to  one  of  these  volumes :  but  the  editor  has  been 
&voared  by  Mn.  Denham  with  a  pencil  sketch  of  Mr.  Boswell  in  later  life,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
which,  aHfao^h  bordering  on  caricature,  is  so  evidently  characteristic,  and  (as  the  editor  is  assured) 
so  idcflikaUy  like^  that  be  has  had  it  copied,  and  thinks  it  will  be  acceptable  as  a  lively  illustration  of 
htnk  the  ound  and  mannera  of  Mr.  Boswell — bnsy  self-importance  and  dogmatical  good-nature  were 
more  itroi^j  CApiessed. — Bd. 
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'*  Afler  my  death  I  wish  no  other  hereldy 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 
To.  keep  mine  honour  iVom  c^orruption, 
Bui  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith  i." 

SHAKSFEAREy  HeuTy  VIIL 


1  See  Dr.  Joaiuoii's  letter  to. Mn.  Thrale,  dated  OsUok  in  Skie,  September  80,  1778:  "  BosweL 
writes  a  regular  Joaraal  of  our  travelsy  which  I  think  contains  as  mnch  of  what  I  say  and  do,  as  of 
all  other  occunences  together;  *  for  such  a  faithful  chronicler  is  Griffith,*  ** — Bos  well. 
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DEDICATION. 


TO    SIR    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS. 


Mr  DKAm  SIR, — ^Eveiy  liberal  motive  that 

m  actuate  an  authour  in  the  dedication 
of  hk  labooTB  concturs  in  directing  me  to 
joo,  as  the  person  to  whom  the  following 
wodc  diauld  be  inscribed. 

If  there  be  a  pleasure  in  celebrating  the  dis- 
uneoislied  merit  of  a  contemporary,  mixed 
with  a  certain  degree  of  vanity,  not  alto- 
gether inexcusable,  in  appearing  fblly  sen- 
nhie  of  it,  where  can  I  nnd  one,  in  compli- 
iprflring  'whom  I  can  with  more  general  ap- 
probation gratify  those  feelings?  Your  ex- 
cpMence  not  only  in  the  art  over  which  you 
have  knag  presided  with  unrivalled  fame,  but 
liso  in  philosophy  and  elegant  literature,  is 
well  known  to  the  present,  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  admiration  of  future  ages.  Your 
equal  and  placid  temper,  your  variety  of 
eocnrersation,  your  true  politeness,  by  which 
you  ate  so  amiable  in  private  society,  and 
that  enlarged  hospitahty  which  has  long 
made  your  house  a  common  centre  of  union 
Ibr  the  gfreat,  the  accomplished,  the  learned, 
and  the  ingenious;  all  these  qualities  I  can, 
IB  perfect  confidence  of  not  being  accused  of 
ftaitery,  ascribe  to  ^ou. 

If  a  man  may  ladu\ee  an  honest  pride,  in 
havinff  it  known  to  the  world  that  he  has 
been  Uionght  worthy  of  particidar  attention 
by  a  person  of  the  first  eminence  in  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  whose  company  has  been 
univefsaUy  courted,  I  am  justined  m  availing 
aiT^elf  of  the  usual  privilege  of  a  dedication, 
wben  I  mention  that  there  has  been  a  long 
sad  uninterrupted  friendship  between  us. 

If  gratitude  should  be  acknowledged  for 
tavoais  received,  I  have  this  opportunity, 
my  dear  sir,  most  sincerely  to  tnank  you 
(oT  the  many  hafmy  hours  which  I  owe  to 
yoar  kindness, — ^fbr  the  cordiality  with 
which  you  have  at  all  times  been  pleased  to 
wvkorae  me, — ^for  the  number  or  valuable 
acquaintances  to  whom  you  have  introduced 
mer-4br  the  nodes  ecewzque  De&m,  which 
I  have  enjoyed  under  }rour  roof. 

If  a  wcnii  should  be  inscribed  to  one  who 
W  master  of  the  subject  of  it,  and  whose  a^ 
pf^jka6oa^  therefore,  must  ensure  it  credit 
and  nieeeas,  the  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  is, 
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with  the  greatest  propriety,  dedicated  to 
Sir  Joshua  Refolds,  who  was  the  intimate 
and  beloved  friend  of  that  great  man;  the 
friend  whom  he  declared  to  be  "  the  most 
invulnerable  man  he  knew;  whom,  if  he 
should  quarrel  with  him,  he  should  find  the 
most  difficulty  how  to  abuse."  You,  mv 
dear  sir,  studied  him,  and  knew  him  well; 
you  venerated  and  admired  him.  Yet  lu- 
minous as  he  was  upon  the  whole,  you  per- 
ceived all  the  shades  which  mingled  in  the 
grand  composition,  all  the  little  peculiarities 
and  slight  olemishes  which  marked  the  lite- 
rary Colossus.  Your  ver^r  warm  commen- 
dation of  the  specimen  wmch  I  gave  in  my 
"  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  of 
my  being  able  to  preserve  his  cx>nversation 
in  an  authentick  and  lively  manner,  which 
opinion  the  publick  has  confirmed,  was  the 
best  encouragement  for  me  to  persevere  in 
my  purpose  of  producing  the  whole  of  my 
stores. 

In  one  respect,  this  work  will  in  some 
passages  be  different  from  the  former.  In 
my  "  Tour,"  I  was  slmost  unboundedly 
open  in  my  commimications;  and  from  my 
eagerness  to  display  ,the  wonderful  fertili^ 
and  readiness  of  Johnson's  wit,  freely 
showed  to  the  world  its  dexterity,  even 
when  I  was  myself  the  object  of  it.  I 
trusted  that  I  should  be  liberaliv  understood, 
as  knowing  very  well  what  i  was  about, 
and  by  no  means  as  simply  unconscious  of 
the  pointed  efiects  of  tlie  satire.  I  own, 
indeed,  that  I  was  arrogant  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  the  tenour  of  the  rest  of  the  book 
would  sufficiently  guard  me  against  such  a 
strange  imputation.  But  it  seems  I  judged 
too  well  of^  the  worid;  for,  though  I  could 
scarcely  believe  it,  I  have  been  mmoubtedly 
informed,  that  many  persons,  especially  in 
distant  quarters,  not  penetrating  enough 
into  Johnson's  character,  so  as  to  under- 
stand his  mode  of  treating  his  friends,  have 
arraigned  my  judgment,  instead  of  seeine 
that  I  was  sensible  of  all  that  they  could 
observe. 

It  is  related  of  the  great  Dr.  Clarke,  that 
when  in  one  of  his  leisure  hours  he  was  am- 
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bending  himself  with  a  few  friends  in  the  most 
playAil  and  frolicksome  manner,  he  observed 
Beau  Nash  approachiiu^;  upon  which  he 
suddenly  stopped.  "My  boys,"  said  he, 
"let  us  be  grave^here  comes  a  fool." 
The  world,  my  friend,  I  have  found  to  be 
a  ffreat  fool  as  to  that  particular  on  which 
it  nas  become  necessary  to  speak  very  plain- 
ly.   I  have  therefore  in  this  work  been  more 
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reserved;  and  though  I  tell  nothing  but  the 
truth,  I  have  still  kept  in  my  mind  that  the 
whole  truth  is  not  always  to  be  exposed. 
This,  however,  I  have  managed  bo  as  to 
occasion  no  diminution  of  the  pleasure  which 
my  book  should  afford,  though  malignity 
may  sometimes  be  disappointed  of  its  grati- 
fications. I  am,  mv  dear  sir,  your  much 
obliged  friend  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

JAMES  BOSWELL. 


MR.  BOSWELL'S  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


I  AT  last  deliver  to  the  worid  a  work 
which  I  have  lon^  promised,  and  of  which, 
I  am  afVaid,  too  high  expectations  have  been 
raised.  The  delay  of  its  publication  must 
be  imputed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the 
extraordinary  zeal  which  has  l^n  shown 
by  distinguished  persons  in  all  quarters  to 
supply  me  with  additional  information  con- 
cerning its  illustrious  subject;  resembling 
in  this  the  grateful  tribes  or  ancient  nations, 
of  which  every  individual  was  eager  to 
throw  a  stone  upon  the  ^rave  of  a  departed 
hero,  and  thus  to  share  in  the  pious  office 
of  erecting  an  honourable  monument  to  his 
memory. 

The  labour  and  anxious  attention  with 
which  I  have  collected  and  arranged  the 
materials  of  which  these  volumes  are  com- 
posed, will  hardly  be  conceived  by  those 
who  read  them  with  careless  facilitv.  The 
stretch  of  mind  and  prompt  assiduity  by 
which  so  manj  conversations  were  pre- 
served, I  myself,  at  some  distance  of  time, 
contemplate  with  wonder;  and  I  must  be 
allowed  to  suggest,  that  the  nature  of  the 
work,  in  other  respects,  as  it  consists  of  in- 
numerable detached  particulars,  all  which, 
even  the  most  minute,  I  have  spared  no 
pains  to  ascertain  with  a  scrupulous  au- 
thenticity, has  occasioned  a  degree  of  trou- 
ble far  beyond  that  of  any  other  speci<*s  of 
composition.  Were  I  to  detail  Uie  books 
which  I  have  consulted,  and  the  inquiries 
which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  by 
various  channels,  I  should  probably  he 
thought  ridiculously  ostentatious.  Let  me 
only  observe,  as  a  i^)ecimen  of  my  trouble, 
that  I  have  sometimes  been  obliged  to  run 
half  over  London,  in  order  to  fix  a  date  cor- 
rectly: which,  when  I  had  accomplished,  I 
well  knew  would  obtain  me  no  praise, 
though  a  failure  would  have  been  to  my  dis- 
credit. And  after  all,  perhaps,  hard  as  it 
may  be,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  omissions 
or  mistaksi  be  pointed  out  with  invidious 


severity.  I  have  also  been  extremely  care- 
ful as  to  the  exactness  of  my  quotations; 
holding  that  there  is  a  respect  due  to  the 
publick,  which  should  oblige  every  authour 
to  attend  to  this,  and  never  to  presume  to 
introduce  them  with,  "  I  think  I  have  read," 
or  "If  I  remember  right,"  when  the  origi- 
nals may  be  examined. 

I  beg  leave  to  express  my  warmest  thanks 
to  those  who  have  been  pleased  to  favour 
me  with   communications  and  advice  in 
the  conduct  of  my  work.    But  I  cannot 
sufficiently  acknowledge  my  obligations  to 
my  friend  Mr.  M alone,  who  was  so  good  as 
to  allow  me  to  read  to  him  almost  the  whole 
of  my  manuscript,  and  made  such  remarks 
as  were  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the 
work;  though  it  is  but  fair  to  him  to  men- 
tion, that  upon  many  occasions  I  differed 
from  him,  and  followed  my  own  judgment. 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  was  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  his  revision,  when  not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  book  had  passed  through 
the  press;  but  afier  having  completed  his 
very  laborious  and  admirable  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  for  which  he  generously  would 
accept  of  no  other  reward  but  that  fame 
which  he  has  so  deservedly  obtuned,  he 
fulfilled  his  promise  of  a  iong-wished-for 
visit  to  his  relations  in  Ireland;  from  whence 
his  safe  return  fimbuB  AHeiM  is  desired  by 
his  friends  here,  with  all  the  classical  ar- 
dour of  Sic  te  Divapoiens  Cypri;  for  there 
is  no  man  in  whom  more  elegant  and  wor*- 
thy  qualities  are  united;  and  whose  society, 
therefore,  is  more  valued  by  those  who  knov7 
him. 

It  is  painful  to  roe  to  think,  that  while  I 
was  carrying  on  this  work,  several  of  those 
to  whom  it  would  have  been  most  interest- 
ing have  died.  Such  melancholy  disap- 
pointments we  know  to  be  incident  to  hu- 
manity; but  we  do  not  feel  them  the  less. 
Let  me  particularly  lament  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Warton  and  the  Reverend  T^u 
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Mr.  Warton,  amidst  his  variety 
of  genius  and  leaniing,  was  an  excellent 
liiai^FB|)her.  His  contributions  to  my  col- 
htctHm  are  highly  estimable;  and  as  he  had 
a  trae  reUah  of  my  *'  Toor  to  the  Hebrides," 
I  tmst  1  should  now  have  been  gratified 
With  a  iMTgeT  share  of  his  kind  approbation. 
Dr.  A  Hams  J  eminent  as  the  head  of  a  col- 
Irge,  as  a  writer,  and  as  a  most  amiable 
man,  had  known  Johnson  from  his  early 
vvais,  and  was  his  friend  through  life. 
What  reason  I  had  to  hope  for  the  counte- 
nance oT  that  venerable  gentleman  to  this 
work  will  appear  from  what  he  wrote  to  me 
span  a  ibrmer  occasion  from  Oxford,  No- 
vember 17, 1785: — "DesLT  sir,  I  hazard  this 
fetter,  not  knowing  where  it  will  find  you, 
to  thank  yon  for  your  very  agreeable  *Tour,' 
which  I  found  here  on  my  return  from  the 
couatjy,  and  in  which  you  have  depicted 
our  friend  so  perfectly  to  my  fancy,  in  every 
aXlitade,  eveiy  scene  and  situation,  that  I 
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have  thought  myself  in  the  company  and 
of  the  party  abnost  throughout  U  has 
given  very  general  satisfaction:  and  those 
who  have  found  most  fault  witn  a  passage 
here  and  there^  have  agreed  that  they  coiud 
not  help  going  through,  and  being  enter* 
tained  with  the  whole.  I  wish,  indeed, 
some  few  gross  expressions  had  been  soft- 
ened, and  a  fbw  of  our  hero's  foibles  had 
been  a  little  more  shaded;  but  it  is  useful  to 
see  the  weaknesses  incident  to  great  minds; 
and  you  have  given  us  Dr.  Johnson's  au- 
thority that  in  history  all  ought  to  be  told." 
Such  a  sanction  to  my  faculty  of  giving 
a  just  representation  of  Dr.  Johnson  I  could 
not  conceal.  Nor  will  I  suppress  my  sat- 
isfaction in  the  consciousness,  that  W  re* 
cording  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the 
wisdom  and  wit  of  'Hhe  brigntest  ornament 
of  the  eighteenth  century  i,"  I  have  largely 
provided  for  the  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment of  mankind. 

J.  B06WELL. 


TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


That  I  was  anxious  for  the  success  of  a 
work  which  had  employed  much  of  mv  time 
and  labour,  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal;  but 
whatever  doubts  I  at  any  time  entertained, 
hare  be&n  entirely  removed  by  the  verv  fa- 
vourable reception  with  which  it  has  been 
honoured.  That  reception  has  excited  my 
bevt  exertions  to  render  my  book  more 
perfect^  and  in  this  endeavour  I  have  had 
the  assistance  not  only  of  some  of  my  par- 
tkular  friends,  but  of  man^  other  learned 
axkl  ingenious  men,  by  which  I  have  been 
enablra  to  rectify  some  mistakes,  and  to  en- 
rich the  work  with  many  valuable  additions. 
These  I  have  ordered  to  be  printed  sepa- 
rateiy  in  quarto,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  parchfttierB  of  the  first  edition.  May  I  be 
permitted  to  say  that  the  typography  of  both 
editioos  docs  nonour  to  the  press  of  Mr. 
Bearj  Bsklwin,  now  Master  of  the  Wor- 
shi^ilul  Company  of  Stationers,  whom  I 
haTe  km^  known  as  a  worthy  man  and  an 
oihliging  friend. 

la  the  strangely  mixed  scenes  of  human 
exartenoe,  our  teehnes  are  often  at  once  pleas- 
um  and  patnfu L  Of  this  truth ,  the  progress 
of  the  present  work  furnishes  a  striking 
fsstawie.  It  was  highly  gratifying  to  me 
that  m^  friend.  Sir  Joshua  Reynokls,  to 
whom  It  is  Inscribed,  lived  to  peruse  it,  and 
to  give  the  strongest  testimony  to  its  fidel- 
ity; hut  befbre  a  second  edition,  which  he 
matribttted  to  improve,  could  be  finished, 
the  worid  has  been  deprived  of  tliat  most 
valsaible  man;  a  km  of  which  the  regret 
win  be  deep  and  lasting,  and  extensive, 
praportkniate  to  the  fbhcity  which  he  dif- 
iBsed  through  a  wide  circle  of  admirers  and 


In  reflecting  that  the  illustrious  subject 
of  this  work,  by  being  more  extensively  uid 
intimately  known,  however  elevated  before, 
has  risen  in  the  veneration  and  love  of  man- 
kind, I  feel  a  satisfaction  beyond  what  fame 
can  afford.  We  cannot,  indeed,  too  much 
or  too  often  admire  his  wonderiul  powers 
of  mind,  when  we  consider  that  the  princi- 
pal store  of  wit  and  wisdom  which  this  work 
contains  was  not  a  particular  selection  from 
his  general  conversation,  but  was  merely 
his  occasional  talk  at  such  times  as  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  in  liis  company;  and, 
without  doubt,  if  his  discourse  at  other  pe- 
riods had  been  collected  with  the  same  at- 
tention, the  whole  tenour  of  what  he  ut- 
tered would  have  been  found  equally  ex- 
cellent. 

His  strong,  clear,  and  animated  enforce- 
ment of  religion,  morality,  loyalty,  and 
subordination,  while  it  delights  and  im- 
proves the  wise  and  the  good,  will,  I  trust, 
Erove  an  efiectual  antidote  to  that  detesta- 
le  sophistry  which  has  been  lately  import- 
ed from  France,  under  the  false  name  of 
philosophy,  and  with  a  malignant  industry 
nas  b^n  employed  against  the  peace,  good 
order,  and  haj^iness  of  society,  in  our  free 
and  prosperous  country:  but,  thanks  be  to 
God,  wiUiout  producing  the  pernicious  ef^ 
^ts  which  were  hoped  for  by  its  propaga- 
tors. * 

It  seems  to  me,  in  my  moments  of  self^ 
complacency,  that  this  extensive  biograph- 
ical work,  however  -inferior  in  its  nature, 
may  in  one  respect  be  assimilated  to  the 

*  See  Mr*  Malone*s  Prefece  to  his  sditk>a  of 
Shakspeaxto. — ^Boswsll. 
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Odvney.  Amidst  a  thousand  entertaining 
and  instructive  episodes,  the  hero  is  never 
long  out  of  sight;  for  they  are  all  in  some 
degree  connected  with  him;  and  he,  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  history,  is  exhihited  b^ 
the  authour  ibr  the  best  advantage  of  his 
readers: 


▼irtUB  et  quid  Mpientia  potsit, 
Utile  propoonit  nobis  exemplar  Ulyssen. 

Should  there  be  anv  cold-blooded  and 
morose  mortals  who  really  dislike  tlus  book, 
I  will  give  them  a  story  to  apply.  When 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  accom- 
panied by  Lord  Cadogan,  was  one  day  re- 
connoitnng  the  army  in  Flanders,  a  heavy 
rain  came  on,  and  they  both  called  for  their 
cloaks.  Lord  Cadogan's  servant,  a  good- 
humoured  alert  lad,  brought  his  lordship's  in 
a  minute.  The  duke's  servant,  a  lazy  sulky 
dog,  was  so  sluggish,  that  his  grace  being 
wet  to  the  skin,  reproved  him,  and  had  for 
answer,  with  a  erunt,  *'  I  came  as  fast  as  I 
could:"  upon  which  the  duke  calmly  said, 
"  Caaogan,  I  would  not  for  a  thousand 
pounds  have  that  fellow's  temper." 

There  are  some  men,  I  believe,  who  have, 
or  think  they  have,  a  very  small  share  of 
vanity.  Such  may  speak  of  their  literary 
fame  in  a  decorous  style  of  diffidence.  But 
I  confess,  that  I  am  so  formed  by  nature 
and  by  habit,  that  to  restrain  the  effusion 
of  delight,  on  having  obtained  such  fame, 
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to  me  would  be  truly  painful.  Why  then 
should  I  suppress  it?  Why  "out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart"  should  I  not  speak  ? 
Let  me  then  mention  with  a  warm,  but  no 
insolent  exultation,  that  I  have  been  re- 

galed  with  spontaneous  praise  of  my  work 
y  many  and  various  persons,  eminent  for 
their  rank,  learning,  talents,  and  accom- 
plishments; much  of  which  praise  I  have 
under  their  hands  to  be  reposited  in  inv 
archives  at  Auchinleck.  An  honourable 
and  reverend  friend  speaking  of  the  favour- 
able reception  of  my  volumes,  even  In  the 
circles  of  fashion  and  elegance,  said  to  roe, 
"you  have  made  them  all  talk  Johnson." 
Yes,  I  may  add,  I  have  Johnsofiised  the 
land;  and  1  trust  they  will  not  only  talk  but 
think  Johnson. 

To  enumerate  those  to  whom  I  have  been 
thus  indebted  would  be  tediously  ostenta- 
tious. I  cannot  however  but  name  one, 
whose  praise  is  truly  valuable,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  and  abilities,  but 
on  account  of  the  magmficent,  yet  danger- 
ous embassy,  in  which  he  is  now  employed, 
which  m^es  every  thing  that  relates  to  him 
peculiarly  interesting.  Lord  Macartney 
favoured  me  with  his  own  copy  of  my  book, 
with  a  number  of  notes,  or  which  i  have 
availed  myself.  On  the  first  leaf  I  found, 
in  his  lordsldp's  hand-writiii|r,  an  inscrip- 
tion of  such  high  commendation,  that  even 
I,  vain  as  I  am,  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to 
pubUsh  it. 

J.  BOSWELL. 


MR.  MALONE'S  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


Sevkral  valuable  letters,  and  other  cu- 
rious matter,  havine  been  communicated 
to  the  authour  too  Tate  to  be  arranged  in 
that  chronological  order,  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured uniformly  to  observe  in  lus  work, 
he  was  obliged  to  introduce  them  in  his  se- 
cond edition,  by  way  of  Addenda,  as  com- 
modiously  as  he  could.  In  the  present  edi- 
tion, they  have  been  distributed  in  their 
proper  places.  In  revising  his  volumes  for 
a  new  edition,  he  had  pointed  out  where 
some  of  these  materials  should  be  inserted; 
but  unfortunately,  in  the  midst  of  his  la- 
bours, he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  olVhich, 
to' the  great  regret  of  all  his  friends,  he  died 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1795.  All  the  notes 
that  he  had  written  in  the  margin  of  the 
copy,  which  he  had  in  part  revised,  are  here 
faithfully  preserved;  and  a  few  new  notes 
have  been  added,  principaUy  by  some  of 
those  friends  to  whom  the  authour,  in  the 
ibrmer  editions,  acknowledged  liis  obliga- 
tions^ Those  subscribed  with  the  letter  B. 
were  communicated  by  Dr.  Bumey;  those 


to  which  the  letters  J.  B.  are  annexed,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Blakeway,  of  Shrewsbury, 
to  whom  Mr.  Bos  well  acknowledged  him- 
self indebted  for  some  judicious  remarks  on 
the  first  edition  of  his  work;  and  the  lettera 
J.  B— .  O.  are  annexed  to  some  remarks 
furnished  by  the  authour's  second  son,  a 
student  of  Brazen-Nose  College  in  Oxford. 
Some  valuable  observations  were  commu- 
nicated by  James  Bindley,  Esq.  first  c-oni- 
missioner  in  the  stamp-olfice,  which  have 
been  acknowledged  in  their  proper  places. 
For  all  those  without  any  signature,  Mr. 
Malone  is  answerable.  Every  new  remark , 
not  written  by  the  authour,  tor  the  sake  of 
distinction  has  been  enclosed  within  crotch- 
ets; in  one  instance,  however,  the  printer, 
by  mistake,  has  alfixed  this  mark  to  a  note 
relative  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fysche  Palm- 
er, (see  vol.  iv,  p.  129^,  which  was  written 
by  Mr.  Boswell,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
have  been  thus  distinguished. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  proof-sheets 
of  the  present  edition  not  having  passed 
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tfcnmgli  my  hands,  I  am  not  answerable  for 
lar  ifpugrafAicat  errors  that  may  be  found 
hi  It'  Havingy  however,  been  printed  at 
the  rrry  aocnrate  press  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  I 
aahe  no  dovbt  it  will  be  fbund  not  less  per- 

M  ApriU  1799. 


feet  than  the  former  edition;  the  greatest 
care  having  been  taken,  by  correctness  and 
elegance,  to  do  justice  to  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  entertaining  works  in  the 
English  language. 

EDM.  BfALONE. 


TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION- 


In  this  edition  are  inserted  some  new  let- 
ten,  of  which  the  greater  part  has  been 
obliginely  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Tjne,  Rector  of  Lambeth.  Those  written 
bv  Dr.  Johnson,  concerning  his  mother  in 
ber  last  illness,  furnish  a  new  proof  of  his 
great  pie^  and  tenderness  oi  heart,  and 
thf^rHbre  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the 
mdefs  of  this  very  popular  work.  Some 
sew  notes  also  have  been  added,  which,  as 
well  as  the  observations  inserted  in  the  third 
edition,  and  the  letters  now  introduced,  are 
carefoIlT  included  within  crotchets,  that 
the  anthonr  mav  not  be  answerable  for  any 
thing  which  haa  not  the  sanction  of  his  ap- 
prolMtion.  The  remaiks  of  his  friends  are 
distinguished  as  fbrmeriy,  except  those  of 
Mr.  Malone,  to  which  the  letter  M.  is  now 
subjoined.  Those  to  which  the  letter  K. 
im  affixed  were  communicated  by  my  learned 
friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kearney,  formerly 
senior  FeUow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  now  beneficed  in  the  diocess  of  Ra- 
phoe,  in  Ireland,  of  which  he  is  archdea- 


Of  a  work  which  has  been  before  the 
pnbfick  for  thirteen  years  with  increasing 
appfobation,  and  of  which  near  four  thou- 


sand copies  have  been  dispersed,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  more;  yet  I  cannot  refrain 
from  adding,  that,  highly  as  it  is  now  esti- 
mated, it  will,  I  am  confident,  be  still  more 
valued  by  posterity  a  century  hence,  when 
all  the  actors  in  the  scene  shall  be  numbered 
with  the  dead;  when  the  excellent  and  ex- 
traordinary man,  whose  wit  and  wisdom 
are  here  recorded,  shall  be  viewed  at  a  still 
greater  distance;  and  the  instruction  and 
entertainment  they  afibrd  will  at  once  pro- 
duce reverential  gratitude,  admiration,  and 
delight  1.  E.  M. 

20th  Jane,  1804. 

>  [Mr.  Malone  pablviied  a  fifth  edkbn  in  1807, 
and  a  sixth  in  1811;  Mr.  Chalmen  a  seventh  in 
1822;  and  an  anonymoas  editor  another,  in  Ox- 
ford, in  1826.  Of  pablicationB  so  recent,  the  ed- 
itor would  not  have  felt  justified  in  making  an 
nnpennitted  nse;  but  in  fact  there  was  little  to  be 
borrowed  from  any  of  them,  except  that  of  Mr. 
Chalmers;  and  his  liberality,  by  pointing  ont  snch 
of  the  original  sources  of  information  as  the  editor 
had  not  himself  previously  discovered,  has  ena- 
bled him  to  complete  this  edition  with  all  the  in- 
ibrmation  which  Mr.  ChaUners  could  afford. — 
En.] 


MR.  BOSWELL'S  INTRODUCTION. 


To  write  the  Life  of  him  who  excelled  all 
mankind  in  writing  the  lives  of  others,  and 
arho,  whether  we  consider  his  extraordina- 
ry endowments,  or  his  various  works,  has 
been  equalled  by  few  in  any  age,  is  an  ardu- 
ooa,  anid  may  be  reckoned  m  me  a  presump- 
tnoos  task. 

Had  Dr.  Johnson  written  his  own  Life, 
is  eonfonnity  with  the  opinion  which  he 
has  given*,  that  every  man's  life  may  be 
best  written  by  himself;  had  he  employed 
m  the  preaervation  of  his  own  history,  that 
cieameaa  of  narration  and  elegance  of  lan- 
guage in  which  he  has  embalmed  so  many 
endiient  neraons,  the  world  would  probably 
hare  had  the  most  perfect  example  of  biog- 
rapliy  that  waa  ever  exhibited.     But  u- 

'  Idler,  No.  84. — ^Boswbll. 


tliough  he  at  different  times,  in  a  desultory 
manner,  committed  to  writing  many  par- 
ticulars of  the  progress  of  his  mind  and  for- 
tunes, he  never  had  persevering  diligence 
enough  to  form  them  mto  a  regmar  compo- 
sition. Of  these  memorials  a  few  have  b^n 
preserved;  but  the  greater  part  was  con- 
signed by  him  to  the  flames,  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death. 

As  I  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
enjoying  his  friendship  for  upwaros  of  twen- 
ty years;  as  I  had  the  scheme  of  writing 
ms  life  constantly  in  view;  as  he  was  weU 
apprised  of  this  circumstance,  and  from  time 
to  time  obligringly  satisfied  my  inquiriea,  by 
communicating  to  me  the  incidents  of  his 
early  years;  as  I  acquired  a  facility  in  recol- 
lecting, and  was  very  assiduous  in  record- 
ing,  his  conversation,  of  which  the  extraor 
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dinaiy  vigour  and  vivacity  constitttted  one 
of  the  fint  features  of  his  character;  and  as 
I  have  spared  no  pains  in  obtaining  materi- 
als concerning  mm,  from  every  quarter 
where  I  could  discover  that  they  were  to 
be  found,  and  have  been  favoured  vnth  the 
most  liberal  communications  by  his  friends; 
I  flatter  myself  that  few  biographers  have 
entered  upon  such  a  work  as  this  with  more 
advantages;  independent  of  literary  abilities, 
in  which  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  compare 
myself  with  some  ?reat  names  who  have 
gone  before  me  in  this  kind  of  writing. 

Since  my  work  was  announced,  several 
Lives  and  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Johnson  have  been 
published,  the  most  voliuninous  of  which 
IS  one  compiled  for  the  booksellers  of  Lon- 
don, by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Knt.i,  a  man, 
whom,  during  my  long  intimacy  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  I  never  saw  in  his  company,  I 
think,  but  once,  and  I  am  sure  not  above 
twice.  Johnson  might  have  esteemed  him 
for  his  decent,  religious  demeanour,  and  his 
knowledge  of  books  and  literary  history; 
but  from  the  rigid  fbrmality  of  his  manners, 
it  is  evident  that  they  never  could  have  lived 
toeether  with  companionable  ease  and  fa- 
miliarity; nor  had  Sir  John  Hawkins  that 
nice  perception  which  was  necessary  to 
mark  the  finer  and  less  obvious  parts  of 
John8on*s  character.  His  being  appointed 
one  of  his  executors  j^ave  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  taking  possession  of  such  fragments 
of  a  diary  and  other  papers  as  were  lef\;  of 
which,  belbre  delivering  them  up  to  the  re- 
siduary legatee,  whose  property  they  were, 
he  endeavoured  to  extract  the  substance. 
In  this  he  has  not  been  very  successful,  as 
I  have  found  upon  a  perusal  of  those  papers, 
which  have  been  since  transferred  to  me. 
Sir  John  Hawkins's  ponderous  labours,  I 
must  acknowledge,  exhibit  a  farrago ^  of 
which  a  considerable  portion  is  not  devoid 
of  entertainment  to  tne  lovers  of  literary 

1  The  greatest  part  of  this  book  was  written 
while  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  alive;  and  I  avow, 
that  one  object  of  my  strictures  was  to  make  him 
feel  some  componction  for  his  illiberal  treatment 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  Since  his  decease,  I  have  sap- 
preased  several  of  my  remarks  upon  his  work. 
But  though  I  would  not  **  war  with  the  dead" 
offensively,  I  think  it  necessary  to  be  strenuous 
in  defence  of  my  illustrious  friend,  which  I  can- 
not be,  without  strong  animadversiona  upon  a  wri- 
ter who  has  greatly  mjured  him.  Let  me  add, 
that  though  I  doubt  I  should  not  have  been  very 
prompt  to  gratify  Sir  John  Hawkins  with  any 
compliment  in  hs  lifetime,  I  do  now  frankly  ac- 
knowledge, that,  in  my  opinion,  his  volume,  how- 
erer  inadequate  and  improper  as  a  life  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  however  discredited  by  unpardona- 
ble inaccuracies  in  other  respects,  contains  a  col- 
lection of  curious  anecdotes  and  observations, 
which  few  men  but  its  author  could  have  brought 
together. — ^Boswbll. 


I  gossiping;  but  besides  its  being  swell 
with  long  unnecessary  extracts  from  ^ 
works  (even  one  of  several  leaves  frc 
home's  Harleian  Catalogue,  and  the 
compiled  by  Johnson,  but  by  Oldys) 
ry  small  part  of  it  relates  to  the  perso 
is  the  subject  of  the  book ;  and  in  that  l 
such  an  inaccuracy  in  the  statement  o; 
as  in  so  solemn  an  authour  is  hardly 
sable,  and  certainly  makes  his  narrat 
rv  unsatisfactory.  But  what  is  still 
there  is  throughout  the  whole  of  it 
uncharitable  cast,  by  which  the  m< 
favourable  construction  is  put  upon 
every  circumstance  in  the  charact 
conduct  of  my  illustrious  friend;  ^ 
trust,  will,  by  a  true  and  fair  delin 
be  vindicated  both  fVom  the  injurioi 
representations  of  this  authour,  an( 
the  slighter  aspersions  of  a  lady  wh 
lived  in  great  intimacy  with  him. 

There  is,  in  the  British  Museum 
ter  from  Bishop  Warburton  to  Dr. 
on  the  subject  of  biography;  which,  l 
I  am  aware  it  may  expose  me  to  a 
of  artfully  raising  the  value  of  m 
work,  by  contrasting  it  with  that  of 
I  have  spoken,  is  so  well  conceived  f 
pressed,  that  I  cannot  refrain  fVom  1: 
serting  it 

"  24th  Nov. 

"  I  shall  endeavour,"  says  Dr.  W 
ton,  "  to  give  you  what  satisfactioi 
in  any  tliinff  you  want  to  be  satisfied 
subject  of  Milton,  and  am  extreme 
you  intend  to  write  his  life.  Almost 
life-writers  we  have  had  before  Tola 
Desmaiseaux,  are  indeed  strange 
creatures:  and  yet  I  had  rather  re 
worst  of^  them,  than  be  obliged 
through  with  this  of  Milton's,  or  the 
life  of^Boileau,  where  there  is  such 
heavy  succession  of  Ion?  quotations 
interesting  passages,  that  it  make 
method  cmite  nauseous.  But  the  v 
tasteless  Frenchman,  seems  to  lav  i 
as  a  principle,  that  every  life  must  be 
and  what's  worse,  it  proves  a  book  i 
a  life;  for  what  do  we  know  of  Boil* 
ter  all  his  tedious  stuff  ?  You  are  t 
one  ^and  I  speak  it  without  a  compli 
that  oy  the  vigour  of  your  style  am 
ments,  and  the  real  importance  of  yi 
terials,  have  the  art  (which  one  wo 
agine  no  one  could  have  missed)  of 
the  agreements  to  the  most  agreeal 
ject  in  the  world,  which  is  literary  his 

Instead  of  melting  down  my  in 
into  one  mass,  and  constantly  spea 
my  own  person,  by  which  I  might  h 
peared  to  have  more  merit  in  the  ex 
of  the  work,  I  have  resolved  to  ad( 

'  British  Museum,  4820,  Ayscough* 
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mkf^  upon  the  excellent  plan  of  Mr.  Ma- 
no,  in  hu  McmoiiB  of  Gray.  Wherever 
aamtiTe  is  necessary  to  explain,  connect 
ami  anfypiv,  I  ftimiah  it  to  tne  best  of  my 
ahlHties;  hot  in  the  chrondogical  series  of 
Johnsoo's  life,  which  I  trace  as  distinctly 
as  I  can,  year  by  year,  I  produce,  wherever 
it  ii  in  my  poiwer,  his  own  minutes,  letters, 
or  eonveisation,  being  convinced  Uiat  this 
Bude  ia  mote  lively,  uid  will  make  my  rea- 
dm  better  acquainted  with  him  than  even 
moat  of  those  were  who  actually  knew  him, 
but  coold  know  him  only  partially;  where- 
as there  ia  here  an  accumulation  of  intelli- 
ernee  from  various  points,  by  which  his 
cliaracter  is  more  fmly  understood  and  il- 
iustrated. 

I  cannot  conceive  a  more  perfect 
of  writinig  any  man's  life,  than  not  on- 
ly rdaling  all  tae  most  important  events  of 
it  IS  their  order,  but  interweaving  what  he 
privately  wrote,  and  said,  and  thought; 
by  which  mankind  are  enabled  as  it  were 
to  fee  hiaa  live,  and  to  "  live  o'er  each  scene  " 
with  him,  as  he  actually  advanced  tlirough 
the  aeveral  stages  of  his  life.  Had  his  other 
friends  been  as  diligent  and  ardent  ss  I 
was,  he  might  have  been  almost  entirely 
pKMved.  As  it  is,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  he  will  be  seen  in  this  work  more  com- 
pletely than  any  man  who  has  ever  yet  lived. 

And  he  will  he  seen  as  he  reeXhf  was;  fbr 
1  proleas  to  write  not  his  panegyrick,  which 
fBuat  be  all  praise,  but  his  life,  which,  great 
aad  good  as  he  was,  must  not  be  supposed 
to  be  entirely  perfect.  To  be  as  he  was,  is 
indeed  snbiect  of  panegyrick  enough  to  any 
nan  ia  this  state  of  being;  but  in  every  pic- 
taie  there  should  be  shi^e  as  well  ss  light, 
aad  when  I  ddineate  him  without  reserve, 
I  do  what  he  himself  recommended,  both 
by  hit  precept  and  his  example. 

^  If  the  biographer  writes  from  personal 
kanwMge,  and  makes  haste  to  gniify  the 
pnhiiek  cnrioBity,  there  is  danger  lest  ms  in- 
lenac,  his  fear,  his  gratitude,  or  his  tender- 
BBBB,  overpower  his  fidelity,  and  tempt  him 
so  oanceaf,  if  not  to  invent.  There  are 
many  who  think  it  an  act  of  piety  to  hide 
the  &Bhs  or  failings  of  their  triends,  even 
when  they  csn  no  longer  suffer  by  their  de- 
tection; we  therefore  see  whole  ranks  of 
chnadera  adorned  with  uniform  panegy- 
nck,  aad  not  to  be  known  fVom  one  another 
but  by  extrinsick  and  casual  circumstances. 
*  Lei  aie  remember,*  sa^  Hale,  <  when  I 
find  nynelf  inclined  to  pity  a  criminal,  that 
tfcc«e  IS  likewise  a  pity  due  to  the  countrv.' 
If  we  owe  regard  to  the  memory  of  tne 
dead,  there  is  yet  more  respect  to  be  paid  to 
knowledge,  to  virtue,  and  to  truth  K" 

What  I  consider  as  the  peculiar  value  of 
the  fiiUowing  work,  is  the  quantity  it  con- 
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tains  of  Johnson's  conversation,  which  ia 
universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  em- 
inently instructive  and  entertaining;  and  of 
which  the  specimens  that  I  have  given  up* 
on  a  former  occssion  have  been  received 
with  so  much  approbation,  that  I  have 
good  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  world 
will  not  be  indifferent  to  more  smple  com- 
munications of  a  similar  nature. 

That  the  conversation  of  a  celebrated  man, 
if  his  talents  have  been  exerted  in  conver- 
sation, will  best  display  his  character,  is,  I 
trust,  too  well  estaolished  in  the  judgment 
of  mankind  to  be  at  all  shaken  by  a  sneer- 
ing observation  of  Mr.  Mason,  in  his  me- 
moirs of  Mr.  Willism  Whitehead,  in 
which  there  is  literally  no  lifej  but  a  mere 
dryr  narrs  tive  of  facts.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
quite  necessary  to  attempt  a  depreciation  of 
what  is  universally  esteemed,  because  it  was 
not  to  be  found  m  the  inmiediate  object  of 
the  ingenious  writer's  pen;  fbr  in  truth, 
from  a  man  so  still  and  so  tame,  as  to  be  con- 
tented to  pass  many  years  as  the  domestick 
companion  of  a  superannuated  lord  and  lady, 
conversation  could  no  more  be  expected  than 
from  a  Chinese  mandarin  on  a  chimney- 
piece,  or  the  fantastick  figures  on  a  gilt 
leather  skreen. 

If  authority  be  required,  let  us  appeal  to 
Plutarch,  the  prince  of  ancient  biographers. 

fiuyto^eu,  MM  sruuofsM  iroKwt.  '*  Nor  is  it  al- 
ways in  the  most  distingiushed  achieve- 
ments that  men's  virtues  or  vices  may  be  best 
discerned;  but  very  often  an  action  of  small 
note,  a  short  saying,  or  a  jest,  shall  distin- 
guish a  person's  real  character  more  than 
the  greatest  sieges  or  the  most  important 
battles  3." 

To  this  may  be  added  the  sentiments  of 
the  veryman  whose  life  I  am  about  to  exhi- 
bit. "The  business  of  the  biographer  is 
oflen  to  pass  slightly  over  those  perfonm- 
ances  and  incidents  which  produce  vulgar 
greatness,  to  lead  the  thoughts  into  domes- 
tick  privacies,  and  display  the  minute  details 
of  dsily  life,  where  exteriour  appendages 
are  cast  aside,  and  men  excel  each  other  on- 
ly by  prudence  and  by  virtue.  The  account 
of  Thuanus  is  with  great  propriety  said  b^ 
its  authour  to  have  been  written,  that  it 
might  lay  open  to  posterity  the  private  and 
familiar  character  of  that  man,  ci^ut  inge^ 
nium  ei  eandorem  ex  ipaiw  scnpUs  $fmi 
olim  semper  miraturii  whose  candour  and 
genius  will  to  the  end  of  time  be  by  his  wri- 
tingspreserved  in  admiration. 

"  xhere  are  many  invisible  circumstances 


'  Plutareh'i  Lif^  of  Alexander— LsQghone's 
trenalation. — ^Bos  w  blz.. 
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which,  whether  we  read  as  inquirers  afler 
natural  or  moral  knowledge,  whether  we  inr 
tend  to  enlarge  our  science  or  increase 
our  virtue,  are  more  important  than  publick 
occurrences.  Thus  Sallust,  the  great  mas- 
ter of  nature,  has  not  forgotten,  in  his  ac- 
count of  Catiline,  to  remark,  that  his  walk 
was  now  quick,  and  again  slow/  as  an  indi- 
cation of  a  mind  revolving  with  violent 
commotion.  Thus  the  story  of  Melancthon 
*  affords  a  striking  lecture  on  the  value  of 
time,  by  informing  us,  that  when  he  had 
made  an  appointment,  he  expected  not  on- 
ly the  hour,  but  the  minute  to  be  fixed, 
tnat  the  day  might  not  run  out  in  the  idle- 
ness of  suspense:  and  all  the  plans  and  en- 
terprises of  De  Wit  are  now  of  less  impor- 
tance to  the  world  than  that  part  of  his 
personal  character,  which  represents  him 
as  careful  of  his  health,  and  negligent  of 
his  life. 

'^  But  biography  has  oflen  been  allotted 
to  writers,  who  seem  very  little  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  their  task,  or  very  neg- 
ligent about  the  performance.  They  rare- 
ly aflbrd  any  other  account  than  might  be 
collected  from  publick  papers,  but  imagine 
themselves  writing  a  life,  when  they  exhib- 
it a  chronological  series  of  actions  or  pre- 
ferments; and  have  so  little  regard  to  the 
maimers  or  behaviour  of  their  heroes,  that 
more  knowledge  may  be  gained  of  a  man's 
real  character,  by  a  short  conversation  with 
one  of  his  servants,  than  from  a  formal  and 
studied  narrative,  begun  with  his  pedigree, 
and  ended  with  his  funeral. 

<<  There  are,  indeed,  some  natural  rea- 
sons why  these  narratives  are  often  written 
by  such  as  were  not  likely  to  ffive  much  in- 
struction or  delight,  and  why  most  ac- 
counts of  particular  persons  are  barren  and 
useless.  If  a  life  be  delayed  till  interest 
and  envy  are  at  an  end,  we  may  hope  for 
impartiality,  but  must  expect  little  intelli- 
ffence;  for  the  incidents  ^^ch  give  excel- 
fence  to  biography  are  of  a  volatile  and  ev- 
anescent kind,  such  as  soon  escape  the  me- 
mofy,  and  are  rarely  transmitted  by  tradi- 
tion. We  know  how  few  can  pourtray  a 
living  acquaintance,  except  by  his  most 
prominent  and  observable  particularities, 
and  the  grosser  features  of  his  mind;  and 
it  may  be  easily  imagined  how  much  of  this 
little  knowledge  maybe  lost  in  imparting 
it,  and  how  soon  a  succession  of  copies  imi 
lose  all  resemblance  of  the  originals" 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  objections  which 
may  be  made  to  the  minuteness  on  some 
occasions  of  my  detail  of  Johnson's  conver- 
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sation,  and  how  happily  it  is  adap 
the  petty  exercise  or  ridicule,  by  i 
superficial  understanding,  and  lu« 
fancy;  but  I  remain  firm  and  confii 
my  opinion,  that  minute  particuh 
fVequently  characteristic,  and  alway 
sing,  when  they  relate  to  a  distin^ 
man.  I  am  therefore  exceedingly  un 
that  any  thing,  however  slight,  wli 
illustrious  friend  thought  it  worth  hi 
to  express,  with  any  degree  of  point, 
perish.  For  this  almost  superstitio 
erence,  I  have  found  very  old  and  ve 
authority,  quoted  by  our  great  mod< 
late,  Seeker,  in  whose  tenth  sermoj 
is  the  following  passage : 

'*  Rabbi  Davia  Kimehi,  a  noted 
commentator,  who  lived  about  five  h 
years  ago,  explains  that  passage  in  l 
psalm,  *  His  leaf  also  shall  not  withei 
Rabbins  yet  older  than  himself,  thus 
even  the  idle  talk,  so  he  expresses 
good  man  ought  to  be  refarded;  tli 
superfluous  things  he  saith  are  alv 
some  value.  And  other  ancient  ai 
have  the  same  phrase,  nearly  in  th 
sense." 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  c< 
ing  how  highly  the  small  portion  wl 
have  of  the  table-talk  ana  other  an 
of  our  celebrated  writers  is  valued,  a 
earnestly  it  is  r^^retted  that  we  hi 
more,  I  am  lusti&d  in  preserving  ral 
many  of  Johnson's  sayings,  than  t 
especially  as  fVom  the  diversity  of 
tions  it  cannot  be  known  with  ci 
beforehand,  whether  what  may  seem 
to  some,  and  perhaps  to  the  collect 
self,  may  not  oe  most  agreeable  to 
and  the  greater  number  tnat  an  auth 

§  lease  in  any  degree,  the  more  \ 
oes  there  arise  to  a  benevolent  mii 
To  those  who  are  weak  enough  1 
this  a  degrading  task,  and  the  time 
hour  which  have  been  devoted  to  it 
ployed,  I  shall  content  myself  with  o 
the  authority  of  the  greatest  man 
age,  Julius  Cesar,  of  whom  Ba( 
serves,  that  "  in  his  book  of  apopli 
which  he  collected,  we  see  that  he 
ed  it  more  honour  to  make  himsel 
pair  of  tables,  to  take  the  wise  an 
words  of  others,  than  to  have  eve 
of  his  own  to  be  made  an  apophtli 
an  oracle  2." 

Having  said  thus  much  by  way  c 
duction,  I  commit  the  following  p 
the  candour  of  the  publick. 

*  Bacon's  *'  Advancement  of  Leainini 

I. — ^BOSWSLI.. 
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Samityl  Jo  HUSO  n  was  born  at  Lichfield, 
in  Stmflbrdshire,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
N.  S.  1709,  [as  he  himself  states, 
adding,  "that  his  mother  had  a 
vcrydifficult  and  dangerous  labour, 
and  was  assisted  by  George  Hec- 
tor, a  man-midwife  of  great  reputation. 
He  was  bom  ahnost  dead  i,  and  could  not 
ery  ibr  some  time."]  His  initiation  into 
tfa«^  Chrktian  church  was  not  delayed;  for 
his  baptism  is  recorded,  in  the  register  of 
St.  Mary's  parish  in  that  city,  to  have 
faren  penbn&ed  on  the  day  of  his  birth :  his 
lather  is  there  styled  Genileman,  a  circum- 
stanee  of  which  an  ignorant  panegyrist  has 
praised  him  (or  not  being  proud:  when  the 
tmth  is,  that  the  appellation  of  Gentleman, 
though  nom^  lost  in  the  indiscriminate  as- 
vomption  of  Esquire,  was  commonly  taken 
br  those  who  could  not  boast  of  gentility  9. 
itia  father  was  Michael  Johnson,  a  native 
of  I>erbyahirc,  of  obscure  extraction,  who 
•ettkd  m  Lichfield  as  a  bookseller  and 
statioiier  K    [He — being  that  year  sherifi*  of 

^  fTo  have  been  bom  almost  dead  has  been 
HJaiiiil  of  many  eminent  men,  amoDgst  otben  of 
AMmm,  Lord  L^ttelton,  and  Voltaire. — ^Ed.] 

*  pile  tide  Gentleman  had  still,  in  1709, 
amw  degree  of  its  original  meaning,  and  as  Mr. 
Jokmtaa  eerred  the  office  of  shenft*  of  Lichfield 
m  that  year,  he  seems  to  have  been  fully  entitled 
to  iL  The  Doctor,  at  his  entry  on  the  books  of 
PciBbPoke  collc^,  and  at  his  matricolation,  de- 
■gsoted  kimaelf  as  filiiu  generoau — ^Ed  .] 

'  [Tbere  seems  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a 
opinion  as  to  Michael  Johnson  *s  real 
and  ctrcomstances.  That  in  the  latter 
life  he  was  poor,  is  certain;  and  Doc- 
(in  the  '*  Account  of  his  early  Life,") 
wk€  only  admjts  the  general  (act  of  poverty,  but 
prsa  several  instances  of  what  may  be  called  tn- 
Sfeme^:  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence 
Ites  fat  near  fifty  yean  he  occupied  a  respectable 
amongst  hk  feUow-citizenB,  and  appears  in 
t  sBBak  of  Lichfield  on  occasions  not  bespeak- 
g  pOTcrty.  In  1687,  a  subscription  for  recast- 
t  thm  caihsdial  bells  was  set  on  foot,  headed  by 
TOU  I.  S 


Lichfield,  and  to  ride  the  circuit  of   Accmmt 
the  county  the  day  afker  his  son's    ^^^^ 
birth,  which  was  a  ceremony  then    ^ 
performed   with  great  pomp,  was   asked 

the  bishop,  dean,  &c.  aided  by  the  neighbouring 
gentry:  Michael  Johnson's  name  stands  the  twelfth 
in  the  list;  and  his  contribution,  though  only  10«., 
was  not  compamtively  contemptible;  for  no  one, 
except  the  bishop  and  dean,  gave  so  much  as  10/. 
Baronets  and  knights  gave  a  guinea  or  two,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  contributors  gave  leas  than 
Johnson.  {Harwood's  Lichfield ,  p.  69.)  In 
1694,  we  find  him  buying  in  the  cathedral,  and 
placing  a  marble  stone  over  a  young  woman  in 
whose  fate  he  was  interested.  His  house,  a  hand-^ 
some  one,  and  in  one  of  the  best  situations  in  the 
town,  was  his  own  freehold;  and  he  appears  to 
have  added  to  it,  for  we  find  in  the  books  of  the 
corporation  the  foUovdng  entry:  *'  1708,  July  13. 
Agreed,  that  Mr.  Michael  Johnson,  bookseller, 
have  a  lease  of  his  encroachment  of  his  house  in 
Sadler's-slreet,  for  forty  years,  at  2s.  6d.  per  an." 
And  this  lease,  at  the  expiration  of  the  forty  years, 
was  renewed  to  the  Doctor,  as  a  mark  of  the  re- 
spect of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  1709,  Michael 
Johnson  served  the  ofiice  of  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  the  city  of  Lichfield.  In  1718,  he  was  elected 
junior  bailiff;  and  in  1726,  senior  bailiff,  or  chief 
magistrate.  Thus  respected  and  apparently  thriv- 
ing in  Lichfield,  the  following  extract  of  a  letter, 
written  by  the  Rev.  Geoige  Plaxton,  chapUiin  to 
Lord  Gower,  will  show  the  high  estimation  iii 
which  the  father  of  our  great  moralist  was  held 
in  the  neighbouring  country:  "  Trentham,  St  Pe> 
ter's  day,  1716.  Johnson,  the  Lichfield  Ubrarian, 
is  now  here;  he  propagates  learning  all  over  this 
diocese,  and  advanceth  knowledge  to  its  jost 
height;  &^  the  clergy  here  are  his  pupils,  and  sock 
all  they  have  fiom  him;  AUan  cannot  make  a 
warrant  without  his  precedent,  nor  oar  qnondam 
John  Evans  draw  a  recognizance  tme  directione 
MiehaelUy  {Gentleman^ $  Magazine,  Oeto* 
her,  1791.)  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probaUe 
that  the  growing  expenses  of  a  fiunily,  and  loasea 
in  trade,  had  in  his  latter  years  reduced  Mr.  John- 
son, from  the  state  of  competency  which  he  had 
before  enjoyed,  to  very  narrow  circumrtancaik — 
Ed.] 
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bv  Mrs.  Johnson,  ''whom  he  would  in- 
vite to  the  Riding?**  and  answered,  "  all 
the  town  now,"  He  feasted  the  citizens 
with  uncommon  magnificence,  and  was 
the  last  but  one  that  maintained  the 
splendour  of  the  RidingA  His  mother 
was  Sarah  Ford,  descended  of  an  ancient 
race  of  substantial  yeomanry  in  Warwick- 
shire; [Mrs.  Piozzi  states  her  to 
^""*»  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  gen- 
'*  '  tleman  in  the  country,  such  as 
there  were  many  of  in  those  days,  who 
possessing,  perhaps,  one  or  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  in  land,  lived  on  the  profits, 
and  sought  not  to  increase  their  income.] 
They  were  well  advanced  in  years  when 
they  married,  [he  past  fifly,  and  she  above 
forty,]  and  never  had  more  than  two  chil- 
dren, DOth  sons^  Samuel,  their  first-born, 
who  lived  to  be  the  illustrious  character 
whose  various  excellence  I  am  to  endeavour 
to  record,  and  Nathanael,  who  died  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year^,  [and  of  whose 
'  p^i,  ^^^^J  spirit  Mrs.  Pxozzi  heard  his 
'  brother  speak  with  nride  and  plea- 
sure. The  two  brothers  aid  not,  how- 
ever, much  delight  in  each  other's  company, 
being  always  rivals  for  their  mother's  fond- 
ness; and  many  of  the  severe  reflections  on 
domestic  life  in  Raseelas  took  their  source 
from  its  authour's  keen  recollections  of  his 
early  years.] 

Mr.  Michael  Johnson  was  a  man  of  a  large 
and  robust  body,  and  of  a  strong  and  active 
mind;  yet,  as  in  the  most  solid  rocks  veins 
of  unsound  sul^tance  are  of^en  discovered, 
there  was  in  him  a  mixture  of  that  disease, 
the  nature  of  which  eludes  the  most  minute 
inouiry,  Uiough  the  effects  are  well  known 
to  De  a  weariness  of  life,  an  unconcern  about 
those  things  which  agitate  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  and  a  general  sensation  of 
gloomy  wretchedness.  From  him  then  his 
■on  inherited,  with  some  other  qualities,  **  a 
Tile  melancholy,"  which  in  his  too  strong 
expression  of  any  disturbance  or 
ff^  1^  the  mind,  "  made  him  mad  all  his 

life,  at  least  not  sober  3." 

■  ....  - 

*  Nathanael  was  bom  in  1712,  and  died  in  1787. 
Ilieir  father,  Michael  Johnson,  was  bom  at  Cuh- 
ley  in  Derbyshire,  in  1656,  and  died  at  Lichfield, 
in  1781,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  Sarah  Ford, 
his  wife,  was  bom  at  King^s  Norton,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Worcester,  m  1669,  and  died  at  Lichfield 
in  January,  1769,  in  her  ninetieth  year. — King's 
Norton  Dr.  Johnson  supposed  to  be  in  Warwick- 
shire (see  his  inscription  for  his  mother's  tomb), 
bat  it  is  in  Worcestenhire,  probably  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  coimty  of  Warwick. — Ma  lone. 

^  [One  of  the  most  curious  and  important  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  is  still  to  be 
written,  that  of  hereditary  insanity.  The  symp- 
tomatic facts  bv  which  the  disease  might  be 
traced  are  geneiauy  either  disregarded  from  iffio- 
lancs  of  their  real  cause  and  character,  or  when 


[The  elder  Johnson  was,  as  his 
son  informed  Mrs.  Piozzi,  a  very 
pious  and  worthy  man,  but  wrong-h 
positive,  and  amicted  with  meJan 
his  business,  however,  leading  him 
much  on  horseback,  contribule<l 
preservation  of  his  bodily  health,  ant 
tal  sanity;  which,  when  he  stayed  U 
home,  would  sometimes  be  about  t 
way;  and  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  wh 
workshop,  a  detached  building,  had 
half  down  for  want  of  money  to  re| 
his  father  was  not  less  diligent  to  In 
door  everv  night,  though  he  saw  th 
body  might  walk  in  at  the  back  par 
knew  that  there  was  no  security  oL 
by  barring  the  front  door.  "  This  (s 
son)  was  madness,  you  may  see,  and 
have  been  discoverable  in  other  ins 
of  the  prevalence  of  imagination,  bi 
poverty  prevented  it  from  playing 
tricks  as  riches  and  leisure  encou 
Michael  was  a  man  of  still  larger  si^ 
greater  strength  than  his  son,  wh* 
reckoned  very  like  him,  but  did  not  ( 
in  talking  much  of  hb  family — <<  O 
(says  he)  so  little  pleasure  in  recitii 
anecdotes  of  beggary !»'  One  day,  ho^ 
hearing  Mrs.  Piozzi  praise  a  favourite  i 
"  Why  do  you  like  that  man's  acquai: 
so.^"  said  he.  "Because,"  repliec 
"he  is  open  and  confiding,  ana  tel 
stories  ofhis  uncles  and  cousins :  I  lo 


observed,  carefully  suppressed  by  dome 
professional  delicacy.  This  is  natural  an 
laudable;  yet  there  are  several  important 
why  the  obscurity  in  which  such  facts  are 
buried  may  be  regretted,  MoraUy,  we 
wish  to  know,  as  uur  as  may  be  permitted 
the  nature  of  our  own  intellect,  its  powers 
weaknesses; — medically,  it  might  be  poss 
early  and  systematic  treatment,  to  avert  c 
gate  the  disease  which,  there  is  reason 
pose,  is  now  often  unknown  or  mistaken  ;- 
(y,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  any  ad 
means  of  discriminating  between  guilt  and 
tune,  and  of  ascertaining  with  more  precis 
nice  bounds  which  divide  moral  guilt  fron 
may  be  called  physical  errors; — and  in  tb 
est  and  most  important  of  all  the  springs 
man  thoucht  or  action,  it  would  be  con 
and  edifyuig  to  be  able  to  distinguish  witli 
er  certain^  rational  faith  and  judicious  piet 
the  enthusiastic  confidence  or  the  gloomy  • 
dence  of  disordered  imaginations.  The  r 
of  every  man  who  has  lived,  not  inattenti^ 
society,  will  furnish  him  with  instances  to 
these  considerations  might  have  been  usefi 
plied.  But  in  reading  Uie  life  of  Doctor  J 
(who  was  conscious  of  the  disease  and 
cause,  and  of  whose  blood  there  remains 
whose  feelings  can  be  now  offended),  theji 
be  kept  constantly  in  view;  not  merely  as 
ject  of  general  interest,  but  as  elucidating  ) 
plaining  many  of  the  errors,  peculiariti* 
weaknesses  of  that  extraordmary  man. — Ex 
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Bpfct  ptiti  of  a  aolid  character.*'  <<  Nay, 
Mj%m  arofor  family  history  (said  Dr.  John- 
ten,  food-htuDOUiredly),  Jean  fit  you:  I 
M  an  nacte,  Cornelius  Ford^  who,  upon  a 
'pwnejf  stopped  and  reod  an  inacriplion 
written  on  a  stone  he  saw  standing  by  the 
wsiMde,  net  up,  as  it  proved,  in  honour  of 
a  flian  who  had  leaped  a  certain  leap  there- 
sbonts,  the  extent  of  which  was  specified 
vpon  the  stone:  Why  now,  said  my  uncle, 
I  (mid  leap  it  in  my  hoots ;  and  he  did 
hap  it  ia  hm  boots.  I  had  likewise  another 
vam^  Andrew  (continued  he),  my  father's 
hiotiber,  who  k^t  tlie  ring  in  Smithfield, 
whoa  they  wrestled  and  boxed,  for  a  whole 
yeaft  snd  ne^er  was  thrown  or  conquered. 
Safe  now  arei  nndes  (or  you,  miMtreti^, 
if  thsfs  the  way  to  your  heart."] 

*  rliiB  Sewaid,  who  latterly  showed  a  great 
4ttim  — iryplf ncs  towards  Johoson,  delighted 
M  MpsSK  a  story  that  one  of  \m  uncles  had  sof- 
faad  the  last  penalty  of  the  law.     <'  Shortly  after 
death,  JohiMOD  asked  hia  mother's 
la  many  the  old  widow.    After  express- 
at  a  reqaest  so  extraordinary — 
my  wilitng  cooseot  you  will  never 
la  as  prepoeierous  a  union.     Vou  are  not 
and  ahe  is  tamed  fifty.     If  she  had 
thia  request  had  never  been  made 
•  nM.    Wlane  are  your  means  of  subsistence  ? 
died  poor,  io  consequence  of  his  wife's 
habits.     Yon  have  great  talents,  but  as 
^Isaa  tuned  them  mto  no  profitable  channel.' — 
"  IMtor,  I  have  not  deeeived  Mn.  Porter;  I  have 
^M  hm  the  woiat  of  me;  that  1  am  of  mean  ex- 
feaetisa;  that  I  have  no  money;  and  that  I  have 
lai  aa  ancle  hanged.'    She  replied,  *  that  she 
NBC  mofe  or  lew  for  Ins  descent;  that 
mora  noaav  than  myself;  and  that, 
bad  not  had  a  relation  lianged,  she 
who  deserved  banging."* — (SeuDord^s 
w,  veL  i,  p.  45.)    This  accoont  was  given 
laMftBoawell,  who,  as  Miis  Reward  could  not 
ksM^nawn  it  of  her  own  knowledge,  asked  the 
IMf  ftr  bar  anthority.    Mi^  Sewo^,  iu  reply, 
Mia.  Cobb,  an  old  friend  of  Johnson's, 
at   Lichfield.    To  her,  then,  Bos- 
himself;  and,  to  hio  equal  satisiuc* 
!,  was  answered  tliat  Mrs.  Cobb 
only  never  told  such  a  story,  but  that  she 
ever  heard  of  it — {Gent,  J\fa^.\o\. 
1009.)     It  h  painful  to  have  to  add,  that 
;  this  denial.  Miss  Seward  peraisted 
iafcw4iWTta  the  lost    The  report  as  to  the 
probably  derived  from   a  coarse 
n  the  Rev.  Donald  IVrNicoPs  Remarks 
I'a  Jouroey  to  the  Hebrides.     **  But 
a  Doctor  may  insinuate  about  the  pro- 
of trees  in  Seotland,  we  are  much  de- 
ly  ftaae  if  a  veiy  near  ancestor  of  his,  who 
a  aative  of  that  country,  did  not  find  to  his 
a  tret  was  not  quite  such  a  rarity  in  his 
(P.  18.  ad.  1779.)    That  some  Scotch- 
af  the  aama  of  Johnttan,  may  have  been 
oi  theaevfatteeath  century,  is  very  likely; 
)at  thcfe  aeems  no  reason  whatsoever  to  believe 
^Bft  aay  of  Dr.  Johnaoa^t  (anuly  were  nativei 
if  Bwrafand  — Ep.] 
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[Of  aoine  other  memhem  of  his  ftmilyhe 
gave  the  following  acoount: 

"This  Whitsuntide  (1719),  I  Aoeeoat 
and  vay  brother  were  sent  to  pass  ^^*' 
some  time  at  Binninffham;  I  be-  ^' 
lievB  a  fortnight.  Why  such  boys  were 
sen^  to  trouble  other  homes,  I  cannot 
tell.  My  mother  had  some  opinion  that 
much  improvement  was  to  be  had  by  chang- 
ing the  mode  of  life.  M  v  uncle,  Harrison, 
was  a  widower;  and  his  house  was  kept  by 
Sally  Ford,  a  young  woman  of  such  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  that  I  used  to  say  she  had 
no  fault  We  lived  most  at  uncle  Ford's, 
being  much  caressed  by  my  aunt,  a  good- 
natured,  coarse  woman,  easy  of  converse, 
but  willing  to  find  something  to  censure  in 
the  absent.  My  uncle,  Harrison,  did  not 
much  like  us,  nor  did  we  like  him.  He  was 
a  very  mean  and  vulgar  man,  drunk  every 
night,  but  drunk  with  little  drink;  very 
peevish,  very  proud,  very  ostentatious,  but, 
luckily,  not  rich.  At  my  aunt  Ford's  I  eat 
so  much  of  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  3,  that 
she  used  to  talk  of  it.  My  mother,  who 
had  lived  in  a  narrow  sphere,  and  was  then 
affected  by  little  things,  told  me  seriously 
that  it  would  be  hardly  ever  forgotten.  Her 
mind,  I  tliink,  was  aflerwards  very  much 
enlarged,  or  greater  evils  wore  out  the  care 
of  less. 

''  I  staid  afler  the  vacation  was  over  some 
days;  and  remember,  when  I  wrote  home, 
that  I  desired  the  horses  to  come  on 
Thursday  of  the  first  school  week;  and 
not  till  then.  I  was  much  pleased  with  a 
rattle  to  my  whip,  and  wrote  of  it  to  my  ^ 
mother. 

"When  my  father  came  to  fetch  us 
home,  he  told  the  ostler  that  he  had  twelve 
miles  home,  and  two  boys  under  his  care. 
Thia  ofieoded  me.  He  had  then  a  watch  4, 
which  he  returned  when  he  was  to  pay 
for  it."]  Michael  Johnson  was,  however, 
forced  by  tiie  narrowness  of  his  circum- 
stances to  be  very  diligent  in  business,  not 
only  in  his  shop,  but  b^  occasionally  re- 
sorting to  several  towns  in  the  neighbour" 
hood,  some  of  which  were  at  a  considerable 

^^— ^^■^— ^  ■         — <— ^  II    *■  w^^a^fc— ^■^■^M^fc— i^l^i^^l^— ^»i«^,^^»^^— ^M— 

'  [The  reader  is  requested  to  observe,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  used  familiarly  to  designate  Mrs.  Thrale 
(Piozzi)  aa  his  *•  mistress.** — En.] 

3  [AU  these  trifles — since  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
height  of  his  fame  (for  the  Aeeount  must  have 
been  written  subsequent  to  1768)  thought  them 
worth  recordmg — appear  worth  quoting.  It  will 
be  seen  hereafter  that  his  voracious  love  of  a  leg 
of  mutton  adhered  to  him  through  life;  and  the 
prophesy  of  his  mother,  that  it  never  would  be 
forgotten,  is  realised  in  a  way  the  good  woman 
could  not  have  anticipated. — En.] 

*  [The  convenience  of  a  watch,  now  so  gen- 
eral. Doctor  Johnson  himself,  as  Sir  J.  Haw- 
kins reportt  (p.  460),  did  not  possess  till  1768.—- 
En.] 
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djstanee  (Vom  Lichfield.  At  that  time  hook- 
sellers'  shops  in  the  provincial  towns  of 
England  were  very  rare,  so  that  there  was 
not  one  even  in  Birmingham,  in  which  town 
old  Mr.  Johnson  used  to  open  a  shop  every 
market-day.  He  was  a  pretty  good  Latin 
scholar,  and  a  citizen  so  creditahle  as  to  he 
made  [as  has  heen  stated]  one  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Lichfield;  and,  heinff  a  man  of 
good  sense,  and  skill  in  his  trade,  he  acquired 
a  reasonahle  share  of  wealth,  of  which  how- 
ever he  afterwards  lost  the  greatest  part,  hy 
engaging  unsucce.isfully  in  a  manufacture 
of  parchment.  [In  this  underta- 
&■*•  king,  nothing  prospered;  they  had 
***  no  sooner  hought  a  large  stock  of 
•kins,than  a  heavy  dutv  was  laid  upon  that 
article,  and  from  Michael's  ahsence  hy  his 
many  avocations  as  a  hookseller,  the  parch- 
ment husiness  was  committed  to  a  faithless 
servant,  and  thence  they  gradually  declined 
into  strait  circumstances  i.]  He  was  a 
zealous  hi^h-church  man  and  royelist,  and 
retained  his  attachment  to  the  unfortunate 
house  of  Stuart,  though  he  reconciled  him- 
self hy  casuistical  arguments  of  expediency 
and  necessity,  to  take  the  oaths  imposed  hy 
theprevailing  power. 

Tnere  is  a  circumstance  in  his  life  some- 
what^  romantick,  hut  so  well  authenticated 

>  [JohiiBon,  in  his  Dictionary,  de6nes  "£X- 
citB,  a  hateful  tax,  levied  upon  commodities,  and 
a^jwlged  not  by  the  common  jtulgea  of  property, 
but  by  wretehea  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise 
■  paid;'*  and  in  the  Idler  (No.  65),  he  calb  a 
f  CommUtioner  of  Excise  "  one  of  the  lowest 
of  all  human  beings."  This  violence  of  lan- 
guage seems  so  little  reasonable,  that  the  Editor 
was  induced  to  suspect  some  cause  of  personal 
animosity;  this  mention  of  the  trade  in  parch- 
ment (an  exeiseable  article)  afforded  a  clue, 
which  has  led  to  the  confimriation  of  that  sus- 
picion. In  the  records  of  the  Excise  Board  is  to 
be  found  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the 
■opervisor  of  excise  at  Lichfield:  '*July  27, 
1726. — The  Commissioners  received  youn  of  the 
22d  inrtant,  and  since  the  justices  would  not  give 
judgment  against  Mr.  Michael  Johnson,  the  tan^- 
ner^  notwithstanding  the  iacts  were  fairly  against 
him,  the  Board  direct  that  the  next  time  he  of- 
fiends,  you  do  not  lay  an  information  against  him, 
but  send  an  affidavit  of  the  fact,  tliat  he  may  be 
prosecuted  in  the  Exchequer."  It  does  not  ap- 
pear whether  he  offended  again,  but  here  is  a  sof^ 
ficient  cause  of  his  son's  animosity  against  Com- 
nuvioners  of  Excise,  and  of  the  allusion  in 
the  Dictionaiy  to  the  special  juriddiction  under 
which  that  revenue  is  administered.  The  re- 
luctance of  the  justices  to  convict  will  appear 
not  unnatural,  when  it  is  recollected  that  M.  John- 
son was,  this  very  year,  chief  magistrate  of  the 
city. — Ed.] 

'  [The  romantic  part  of  this  story  does  not 
asein  otherwise  authenticated  than  by  an  asser- 
tion in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  voL  55,  p.  100, 
on,  as  it  would  seem,  the  doubtln]  authority  of 


that  I  shall  not  omit  it.  A  voung  woman 
of  Leek,  in  Stafibrdshire,  wnile  he  served 
his  apprenticeship  tliere,  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  him;  and  though  it  met  with  no 
tavourahle  return,  followed  lum  to  Lich- 
field, where  she  took  lodgings  opposite  to  the 
house  in  which  he  lived,  and  indulged  her 
hopeless  flame.  When  he  was  informed 
that  it  so  preyed  upon  her  mind  that  her 
life  was  in  danger,  he,  with  a  generous  hu- 
manitv,  went  to  her  and  offered  to  marry 
her,  hut  it  was  then  too  late :  her  vital 
power  was  exhausted  j  and  she  actually  ex- 
hibited one  of  the  very  rare  instances  of 
dying  for  love.  She  was  buried  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Lichfield^  and  he,  with  a  tender 
regard,  placed  a  stone  over  her  grave  with 
this  inscription: 

Here  lies  the  body  of 

Mn.  Elizabeth  Blaxey,  a  stranger : 

She  departed  this  life 

20  of  September,  1694. 

Johnson's  mother  [was  slight  in 
her  person,  and  rather  below  than  p*  sT* 
above  the  common  size.  So  excel- 
lent was  her  character,  and  so  blameless 
her  life,  that  when  an  oppressive  neighbour 
once  endeavoured  to  take  from  her  a  little 
field  she  possessed,  he  could  persuade  no 
attorney  to  undertake  the  cause  against  a 
woman  so  beloved  in  her  narrow  circle: 
and  it  is  this  incident  he  alludes  to  in  the 
line  of  his  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  call- 
ing her 

The  general  favourite  as  the  general  friend. 

Nor  could  any  one  pay  more  willing  horn* 
age  to  such  a  character,  though  she  bad  not 
been  related  to  him,  tlian  did  Dr.  Johnson  on 
every  occasion  that  offered:  his  disquisition 
on  rope's  epitaph  placed  over  Mrs.  Corbet, 
is  a  proof  of  that  preierence  always  given 
by  him  to  a  noiseless  life  over  a  bustling 
one.]  She  was  a  woman  of  distinguished 
understanding.  [It  was  not,  however,  Mr. 
Malone  observes,  much  cultivated,  as  may 
be  collected  from  Dr.  Johnson's  own  ac* 
count.  "My  father  and  mother 
^said  he)  had  not  much  happiness  ofuS^^ 
Irom  each  other.  She  had  no  value  p.  14.  ' 
for  his  relations;  those  indeed  whom 
we  knew  of  were  much  lower  than  heis. 
This  contempt  began,  I  know  not  on  which 

Aliss  Seward,  that  Doctor  Johnson  had  told  it. 
Admitting  that  he  did  so,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
tbt)  fact  happened  fifteen  years  before  his  birth; 
and  his  father  may  be  excused  if  he  gave  to  his 
wife  and  son  a  romantic  account  of  an  afiair  of 
this  nature.  Such  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  con- 
duct as  is  here  ascribed  to  these  young  and  humble 
loven  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  very  rare  in  persons 
of  any  age  or  station,  and  would  seem  to  leqoirtt 
better  authentication  than  can  be  found  for  tha 
details  of  this  story. — Ed.] 
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■^,  very  eftrly ;  but  as  my  father  was  little 
•c  home  it  had  not  mueh  effect.  They  sel- 
dom conversed;  for  my  father  could  not 
bear  to  talk  of  his  affairs;  and  my  mother, 
Icwy  ummefuainied  tnth  booksy  cared  not 
to  Ulk  of  any  thing  ebe.  Had  my  mother 
btto  more  literate,  thev  had  heen  better  com- 
panions. She  might  have  sometimes  intro- 
duced her  unwelcome  topick  with  more  suc- 
ees,  if  she  could  have  diversified  her  con- 
femtiim.  Of  business  she  had  no  distinct 
conception;  and  therefore  her  discourse  was 
campoaeA  only  of  complaint,  fear,  and  sus- 
pcion.  Nettber  of  them  ever  tried  to  cal- 
calate  the  profits  of  trade,  or  the  expenses 
of  hriDg.  My  mother  concluded  that  we 
wrre  poor,  because  we  lost  bv  some  of  our 
tradei;  but  the  truth  was,  that  my  father, 
bsfiar  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  contract- 
ed dAts,  never  had  trade  sufficient  to 
enalile  him  to  pay  them,  and  to  maintain 
\m  Amily:  he  got  something,  but  not 
eoenigL  My  father  considered  tea  as  very 
cxpniaiTe,  and  discouraged  m^  mother  from 
keeping  eompany  with  we  neighbours,  and 
from  payings  visits  and  receiving  them. 
She  hrtd  to  say,  many  years  after,  that  if 
tbe  time  were  to  pass  again,  she  would  not 
eanply  with  such  unsocial  injunctions.  It 
vss  not  till  about  1768,  that  I  thought  to 
cdcakte  the  returns  of  my  father's  trade, 
and  by  that  estimate  his  probable  profits. 
This,  I  believe,  my  parents  never  did."]  1 
aiked  his  old  sehool-fellow,  Mr.  Hector, 
nmoB  of  Binningham,  if  she  was  not  vain 
of  her  aoiL.  He  nid,  "  she  had  too  much 
food  tenae  to  be  vain,  but  she  knew  her 
ion's  value.*'  Her  piety  was  not  inferior 
to  her  nndeFBtanding;  and  to  her  must  be 
iaacribed  those  early  impressions  of  religion 
vpon  the  mind  of  her  son,  from  which  the 
world  afterwards  derived  so  much  benefit. 
He  lold  me  i,  that  he  remembered  distinctly 
baviag  had  the  first  notice  of  heaven,  *'  a 
pbee  to  which  ^ood  people  went,"  and  hell, 
"  s  |riaee  to  which  bad  people  went,"  com- 
mnatcated  to  him  by  her,  when  a  little  child 
ia  bed  with  her;  and  that  it  might  be  the 
better  fixed  in  his  memory,  she  sent  him  to 
icpcat  it  to  Thomas  Jackson,  their  man-ser- 
▼ml* ;  he  not  being  in  the  way,  this  was 
act  done;  but  there  was  no  occasion  for 
any  artificial  aid  for  its  preservation.  [When 
he  related  this  circumstance  to  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
be  added,  that  little  people  should  be  en- 

^  (Thii  ii  told  ncari J  in  the  ame  words  in  the 

of  the  Life,  and  Ii  an  additional  proof 

bsDtieity  of  that  little  work.— Ed.] 

fUii.  PSeea  myn  a  workman,  and,  in  this 

laes,  her  aoeoaoit  is  more  likely  to  be  accn- 

thMBomrdl'a.    Ths  trifle  is  observed  to  jns- 

d^m  esrij  the  edilor*a  opinion,  that  even  in 

mmU  aatteis  in  which  Bosw^  delights  to 

>  Ifaa.  Piosii  of  iaaecvraej,  she  issome- 

pnfaably  as  eoneet  as  fas  is. — ^Ed.] 


^ 


couraged  always  to  tell  whatever  P*(«it 
they  hear  particularly  striking,  to  ^•^^*^' 
same  brother,  sister,  or  servant,  immediate- 
ly before  the  impression  is  erased  by  the 
intervention  of  newer  occurrences.] 

In  fbllowin^  so  very  eminent  a  man  from 
his  cradle  to  his  grave,  every  minute  partic- 
ular, which  can  throw  lip^ht  on  the  progress 
of  his  mind,  is  interesting.  That  he  was 
remarkable,  even  in  his  earliest  years,  may 
easily  be  supposed;  for  to  use  his  own  words 
in  his  Life  of  Sydenham,  <<  That  the  strength 
of  his  understanding,  the  accuracy  ofnis 
discernment,  and  the  ardour  of  his  curiosi- 
ty, might  have  been  remarked  from  his  iiv* 
fancy,  by  a  diligent  observer,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt.  For  there  is  no  instance 
of  any  man,  whose  history  has  been  ndr 
nutely  related,  that  did  not  in  every  part 
of  life  discover  the  same  proportion  of  intel- 
lectual vigour." 

In  all  such  investigations  it  is  certainly  uiH 
wise  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  incidents 
which  the  credulous  relate  with  eager  sat- 
istaction,  and  the  more  scrupulous  or  witty 
inquirer  considers  only  as  topicks  of  ridicule: 

Sit  there  is  a  traditional  story  of  the  infant 
ercules  of  Toryism,  so  curiously  charac- 
teristick,  that  I  shall  not  withhold  it.  It 
was  communicated  to  me  in  a  letter  from 
Mies  Mary  Adye,  of  Lichfield. 

"  When  Dr.  Sacheverel  was  at  Lichfiekl, 
Johnson  was  not  quite  three  years  old. 
My  grandfather  Hammond  observed  him  at 
the  cathedral  perched  upon  his  father's 
shoulders,  listemng  and  gaping  at  the  much 
celebrated  preacher.  Mr.  Hammond  asked 
Mr.  Johnson  how  he  could  possibly  think 
of  bringing  such  an  in^t  to  church,  and 
in  the  midst  of  so  great  a  crowd.  He  an- 
swered, because  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
him  at  home;  for,  young  as  he  was,  he  be- 
lieved he  had  caught  the  publick  spirit  and 
zeal  for  Sacheverel,  and  would  have  stayed 
for  ever  in  the  church,  satisfied  with  behold- 
inff  him3." 

Not  can  I  omit  a  little  instance  of  that 
jealous  independence  of  spirit,  and  impetu- 
osity of  temper,  which  never  forsook  him. 
The  fact  was  acknowledged  to  me  by  him* 

'  [The  gossiping  anecdotes  of  the  Lichfield  la* 
dies  are  all  apocryphal.  Sacheverel,  by  his  sen- 
tence pronounced  in  Feb.  1710,  was  interdicted 
for  three  years  from  preaching;  so  that  he  could 
not  have  preached  at  Lichfield  while  Johnson 
was  under  three  years  of  age.  But  what  decides 
the  folsehoodof  Miss  Adye's  story  is,  that  Sach^ 
verel's  trtumphal  progress  through  the  midland 
counties  was  in  1710;  and  it  appean  by  the  books 
of  the  corporation  of  Lichfield,  that  he  was  receiv- 
ed in  that  town  and  complimented  by  the  attend- 
ance of  the  corpoiation,  **  and  a  present  of  three 
dozen  of  wine,"  on  the  16th  June,  1710;  when 
the  '*iftfani  Hercules  of  toryiam**  was  jnal 
nine  monthe  old. — Eo.J 
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wlfy  upon  the  authority  of  his  mother. 
One  day,  when  the  senrant  who  used  to  be 
aent  to  school  to  conduct  him  home  had  not 
come  in  time,  he  set  out  by  himself,  though 
he  was  then  so  near-sighted,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  stoop  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  to  take  a  view  of  the  kennel  before 
he  ventured  to  step  over  it.  His  school- 
mistress, afraid  that  he  mif  ht  miss  his  way, 
or  fall  into  the  kennel,  or  be  run  over  by  a 
cart,  followed  him  at  some  distance.  He 
happened  to  turn  about  and  perceive  her. 
Feeling  her  careful  attention  as  an  insult  to 
his  manliness,  he  ran  back  to  her  in  a  rage, 
and  beat  her,  as  well  as  his  strength  would 
permit  i. 

Ofthepower  of  his  memory,  for  which 
he  was  aU  his  life  eminent  to  a  degree  al- 
most incredible,  the  following  early  instance 
was  told  me  in  his  presence  at  Lichfield,  in 
1776,  by  his  step-daughter,  Mrs.  Lucy  Por- 
ter, as  related  to  her  by  his  mother.  W  hen 
he  was  a  child  in  petticoats,  and  had  learnt 
to  read,  Mrs.  Johnson  one  morning  put  the 
common  prayer-book  into  his  hands,  pointed 
to  the  coUect  for  the  day,  and  said,  <<  Sam, 
you  must  get  this  by  heart."  She  went  up 
■tairs,  leaving  him  to  study  it:  but  by  the 
time  she  had  reached  the  second  floor,  she 
heard  him  iblk>w  her.  ^'What's  the  mat- 
ter?" said  she.  "I  can  say  it,"  he  replied, 
and  repeated  it  distinctly,  though  he  could 
not  have  read  it  more  than  tvrice. 

There  has  been  another  story  of  his  in- 
fant precocity  generally  circulated,  and  gen- 
erally believed,  the  truth  of  which  I  am  to 
refute  upon  his  own  authority.  It  is  told, 
that,  when  a  child  of  three  years  old,  he 
ehanced  to  tread  upon  a  duckUng,  the  elev- 
enth of  a  brood,  and  killed  it;  upon  which, 
it  is  said,  he  dictated  to  his  motner  the  fol- 
k>wing  epitaph: 

"  Here  lies  good  master  dock, 
Whom  Samuel  Johnson  trod  on; 

If  it  had  lived,  it  had  been  good  luck. 
For  then  we'd  had  an  odd  one." 

There  is  surely  internal  evidence  that  this 
little  composition  combines  in  it,  what  no 
child  of  three  years  old  could  produce,  with- 
out an  extension  of  its  faculties  by  immedi- 
ate inspiration;  vet  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  Dr. 
Johnson's  step-daughter,  positively  main- 
tained to  me,  in  his  presence,  that  there 
conki  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  anec- 
dote, for  she  had  heard  it  from  his  mother. 
So  difficult  is  it  to  obtain  an  authentick  re- 
lation of  facts,  and  such  authority  may  there 
be  for  errour:  for  he  assured  me,  that  his 
father  made  tne  verses,  and  wished  to  pass 

'  (This  story  seems  also  disproved  by  internal 
•▼idenee,  for  if  Johnson  was  so  blind  as  not  to  be 
able  to  see  a  kennel  without  stooping  on  his  hands 
aad  knees,  how  eoald  he  distingajsh  a  penon  fol- 
him  at  9amt  cfifftafitf«?— £o.] 


them  for  his  child^s.  He  added,  "my  fa- 
ther was  a  foolish  oki  man;  that  is  to  say^ 
foolish  in  talking  of  his  children 3." 
[  He  always  seemed  more  mortified  at  T  i^ 
the  recollection  of  the  bustle  his  pa- 
rents made  with  his  wit,  than  pleased  with 
the  thoughts  of  possessing  it.  "  That 
(said  he  one  day  to  Mrs.  Piozzi)  is  the 
great  misery  of  late  marriages:  the  unhap- 
py produce  of  them  becomes  the  plaything 
or  dotage:  an  oki  man's  child  (continued 
he)  leads  much  such  a  life,  I  think,  as 
a  little  boy's  dog,  teased  with  awkward 
fondness,  and  forced,  perhaps,  to  sit  up  and 
beg,  as  we  call  it,  to  divert  a  company,  who 
at  last  go  away  complaining  of^ their  dis- 
agreeable entertainment."  Inconsequence 
of  these  maxims,  and  full  of  indignation 
against  such  parents  as  delight  to  produce 
their  young  ones  early  into  tlie  talking 
worki,  I  have  known  Dr.  Johnson  give  a 
good  deal  of  pain  by  refusing  to  hear  the 
verses  that  cnildren  couki  recite,  or  the 
songs  they  could  sing;  particularly  to  one 
friend  who  told  him  that  his  two  sons  should 
repeat  Gray's  Elegy  to  him  alternately,  that 
he  might  judge  who  had  the  happiest  ca- 
dence. "  No,  pray;  sir  (said  he),  let  the 
little  dears  botn  speak  it  at  once;  more 
noise  will  by  tliat  means  be  made,  and  the 
noise  will  be  sooner  over."] 

Younff  Johnson  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
much  afflicted  with  the  scrophula,  or  king's- 
evil,  which  disfigured  a  countenance  natural- 
ly well  formed,  and  hurt  his  visual  nerves 
so  much,  that  he  did  not  see  at  all  with  one 
of  liis  eyes,  though  its  appearance  was  lit- 
tle difierent  from  that  of  tne  other.  There 
is  amongst  his  prayers,  one  inscribed 
"  When  my  ete  wa$  restored  to  iU  iMe," 
which  ascertains  a  defect  that  many  of  his 
friends  knew  he  had,  though  I  never  per- 
ceived it  3.  I  supposed  him  to  be  only 
near-sighted:  and  indeed  I  must  observe, 
that  in  no  other  respect  could  I  discern  any 
defect  in  his  vision;  on  the  contrary,  the 
force  of  his  attention  and  perceptive  quick- 
ness made  him  see  and  distinguish  all  man- 
ner of  objects,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art» 
with  a  nicetv  that  is  rarely  to  be  found. 
When  he  and  J  were  travelling  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  I  pointed  out  to  him 
a  mountain,  which  I  observed  resembled  a 
cone,  he  corrected  my  inaccuracy,  by  shovi^- 

'  [This  anecdote  of  the  dack,  thoqgh  disproved 
by  intemal  and  external  evidence,  is  one  of  those 
the  authenticity  of  which  Min  Seward  pereistcd  in 
asseiting;  and  she  maintained  a  very  wronghead^ 
ed  hostili^  and  paper  war  with  Buswell  oo  this 
and  a  similar  subject  (  The  verses  on  a  *prig  of 
myrtle),  in  which,  as  we  shall  see  more  folly 
heroafter,  she  was  wrong  every  way. — Ed.] 

'  Speaking  himsdf  of  the  imperfection  of  one  of 
his  eyes,  he  said  to  Dr.  Barney,  **  the  dog  waa 
never  good  fi>r  macb.*'-^Bi7nirBT. 
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^(■MlMt  it  WW  indeed  pdiited  ftt  the  top, 

u:  tut  OM  ade  of  it  waa  larger  than  the 

virt.  Aid  the  ladies  with  whom  he  was 

ici,^tDd  a^Tce,  that  no  man  was  more 

li-.f  lad  aiiaatdyciitical  in  the  elegance 

'  iidk  dnm.    When  I  found  that  he  saw 

*^  raaatiek  bfsuties  of  Ham,  in  Derby- 

ft.>,Batk  better  than  1  did,  1  told  him 

-  .:  V  raeabled  an  able  performer  upon  a 

Ik.  Mtnmtnt.    How  false  and  contempti- 

^  as  Me  ail  the  remarks  which  have  been 

si>  t>  the  piejudiee  either  of  his  candour 

'  -4  M  phiJoHiphy,  founded  upon  a  suppo* 

..•t^iltt  was  almost  blind.     Ithasoeen 

"t^'^Mht  ooQtracted  this  grievous  mala- 

if  from  his  nurse.     [His  own  ao- 

,  that  Dr.  Swinfen  >  told 

that  the  scrofulous  sores  which 

lAitled  him  proceeded  from  the  bad 

of  his  nurse,  whose  son  had  the 

mper,  and  was  likewise  shorts 

•cuaibstbothin  a  less  degree  (than  he). 

n«  Mtbcr  thought  his  diseases  derived 

'«  ber  ftmilyK    She  visited  him  every 

^*  mi  Msd  to  CO  diifierent  ways,  that 

>r  aaidaity  might   not  expose   her   to 

'•^^,  mi  oAen  left  her  &n  or  glove  be- 

IX,  tbat  die  might  have  a  pretence  for 

-4^  back  vaexpected,  but  she  never  dis- 

'  •«aii»f  tnkea  of  neglect.     In  ten  weeks 

T^  «»  tihea  home  a  poor  disessed  infant, 

^K  bind.    Dr.  Swinlen  used  to  say, 

-a:  ^  sever  knew  any  chikl  reared  with 

•  aitt  diicalty.]     Uis  mother,— -yiebling 

•at  fspntatioiis  notion  which,  it  is  won- 

ar*^  to  dunk,  pfemiled  so  long  in  this 

s«K7«  as  to  the  virtue  of  the  regsl  touch; 

^^    a  aotioB  which  onr  kings  encour- 

Sfsd,  sod  to  which  a  man  of  such 

iM|auy  sad  sueh  judgment  ss  Carte 

cssid  give  credits— carried  him  to 

^•A3a[iB  Lent,  1712],  where  he  was 

r-aiV  louched  by  queen   Anne.    Mrs. 

''•=a(a  indeed,  as  Mr.  Hector  informed 

»  tfifld  by  tbtf  advice  of  the  celebrated 

^'  i«a  Fluyer,  then  a  physician  in  Lich- 

*'•>   iskasaa  nsed  to  talk  of  this  ver^ 

md  Mis.  Pioaxi  hss  preserved  his 

Ktsieaqae  description  ol  the  scene,  as 

'  spon  his  fancy.     Being  asked  if 

ie  eoald  rcmemlier  queen  Anne, — 

**  Heh«l  (he  said^  a  confused,  but 

SI  bow  a  sort  or  solemn  reooUec- 

-  ^  -it  lady  in  diamonds,  snd  a  kmg  black 

-"*-"   Thb  looch,  however,  was  with- 

^  Of  AeL    I  ventured  to  say  to  him, 

took  a  dep«e  of  doc- 
CoU^  in  1712. 

BwisKii  wofo  both  per- 
ss  to  the  oligiii  of 

sMlsacAoly  which  ii 


tf  .i. 


»  a 


in  allusion  to  the  polhieal  prineipleB  in 
wliich  he  was  educated,  and  of  wnieh  he 
ever  retained  some  odour,  that "  his  mother 
hsd  not  carried  him  far  enough;  she  should 
have  taken  him  to  RomsS.'' 

[The  following  is  his  own  recollection  of 
this   Journey. — "I  was   taken  to 
London  to  be  touched  for  tlie  evil  ^f^^ 
by  queen  Anne.     I  always  retain-   p.  i6.  ' 
ed  some  memory  of  this  journey, 
though  I  was  then  but  thirty  months  old. 
I  remember  a  boy  crying  at  the  palace 
when  I  went  to  be  touched.    My  mother 
was  at  Nicholson's,  the  famous  bookseller 
in  Little  Britain.     I  remember  a  Utt^  dark 
room  behind  the  kitchen,  where  the  jack- 
weight  fell  through  a  hole  in  the  floor,  into 
which  I  once  slipped  my  leg. 

"  Being  asked, '  on  which  side  of  the  shop 
was  the  counter?'  I  answered,  <on  the 
left  from  the  entrance,'  many  years  after,  and 
spoke  not  by  guess  but  by  memofy.  We 
went  in  the  stage-coach,  and  returned  in 
the  waggon,  as  my  mother  said,  because  my 
cough  was  violent.  The  hope  of  saving  a 
lew  shilling  wss  no  slight  motive;  for 
she,  not  having  been  accustomed  to  money, 
was  afraid  of  such  expenses  as  now  seem 
ver]r  small.  She  sewed  two  gniness  in  her 
petticoat,  lest  she  should  be  robbed. 

'*We  were  troublesome  to  Uie  psssen* 
gers;  but  to  suffer  such  inconveniences  in  the 
stage-coach  was  common  in  these  days,  to 
persons  in  much  higher  rank.  She  bought 
me  a  small  silver  cup  and  spoon,  marked 
SAM.  J.,  lest  if  they  hsd  been  marked 
S.  J.,  (Sarah  being  her  name),  they  should, 
upon  her  death,  have  been  taken  uom  me. 
She  bought  me  a  speckled  linen  frock* 
which  I  knew  afterwards  by  the  nsme  of 
my  London  frock.  The  cup  wss  one  of 
the  last  pieces  of  plate  which  dear^  Tetty 
sold  in  our  distress.  I  have  now  the  spoon. 
She  bought  at  the  same  time  two  tea- 
spoons, and  till  my  manhood  she  hsd  no 
more^."] 

He  was  first  taught  to  read  English  by 
Dame  Oliver,  a  widow,  who  kept  a  school 
for  young  chiUren  in  Lichfieki.    He  told 

'  [To  tho  Pretender.— Ed.} 

*  [Hii  wifo»  whom  he  csllsd  bythblsmiiitf 
costiBctioD  of  EUssheth.— Ed.] 

*  [When  Dr.  Johnson,  at  an  sdranesd  sgs, 
recorded  all  these  minate  drespntanesi,  he  cso- 
lemplated,  we  are  toU,  writiog  the  birtoiy  of  kis 
own  life,  and  probably  intended  to  developo,  fiom 
his  own  in&nt  recoUectkins,  the  growth  and 
powen  of  the  ftcvltj  of  memoiy,  which  ha  po»- 
■ewed  in  so  remarkable  a  degree.  From  the  lit- 
tle details  of  his  domertic  hiitory  he  perhaps  meant 
akototiaoe  the  proyewiye  chaiy  in  the  hsbils 
of  the  middle  dames  of  society.  Bat  whstswsi 
amy  hsve  been  bio  motive,  the  Editor  essid  ast 
prqieriy  omit  whet  Johassa  thsm^  wsrth 
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me  she  could  read  the  black  letter,  and  asked 
him  to  borrow  for  her,  from  his  father,  a 
bible  in  that  character.  When  he  was  go- 
ing to  Oxford,  she  came  to  take  leave  of 
him,  brought  him,  in  the  simplicity  of  her 
kindness,  a  present  of  gin^rbread,  and  said 
he  was  the  best  scholar  she  ever  had.  He 
delighted  in  mentioning  this  early  compli- 
ment; adding,  with  a  smile,  that ''  this  was 
as  high  a  proof  of  his  merit  as  he  could  con- 
ceive." His  next  instructor  in  English 
was  a  master,  whom  when  he  spoke  of  him 
to  me,  he  familiarly  called  Tom  Brown, 
who,  said  he,  **  published  a  spelling-book, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  UirivERSfi;  but,  I 
(ear,  no  copy  of  it  can  now  be  had." 

He  beffan  to  learn  Latin  with  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, usher  or  under-master  of  Lichfield 
school,  "  a  man  (said  he)  very  skilful  in  his 
littie  way."    With  him  he  continued  two 
years,  and  [perhaps,  four  months. 

p  S5, 36.  computed  it,  appeared  much  longer 
by  the  multitude  of  incidents  and  of 
novelties  which  it  supplied,  than  many  im- 
portant thoughts  which  it  produced.  Per- 
naps  it  is  not  possible  that  any  other  period 
can  make  the  same  impression  on  the  memo- 
ry." In  the  spring  of  1719,  his  class  was 
removed  to  the  upper  school,  and  put  under 
Holbrook,  a  peevish  and  ill-tempered  man. 
They  were  removed  sooner  than  had  been 
the  custom,  for  the  head-master,  intent  on 
his  boarders,  generally  left  the  town-boys 
too  long  in  the  lower  school;  the  earlier 
removal  of  Johnson's  class  was  caused  by  a 
reproof  of  the  town-clerk;  and  Hawkins 
complained  that  he  had  lost  half  his  profit. 
At  tills  removal  Johnson  says  that  he  cried, 
but  the  rest  were  indifferent.  He]  then 
rose  to  be  under  the  careof  Mr.  Hunter  i,  the 
head-master,  who,  according  to  his  account, 
"  was  very  severe,  and  wrong-headedly  se- 
vere. He  used  (said  he)  to  beat  us  un- 
mercifully; and  he  did  not  distinguish  be- 
tween ignorance  and  negligence;  for  he 
woukl  beat  a  boy  equally  for  not  knowing 
a  thing,  as  for  neglecting  to  know  it.     He 

^  [*<  Mr.  Hmiter  was  an  odd  miztore  of  the  pe- 
dant and  the  sportsman;  he  was  a  very  severe 
diniplinarian  and  a  great  setter  of  game.  Happy 
was  the  boy  who  covld  inform  his  ofiendcd  mas- 
ter where  a  oovey  of  paitndges  was  to  be  foond; 
this  notice  was  a  certain  pledge  of  his  pardon." 
Daviea*  lAft  of  Garrick,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  He  was 
a  prebendary  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lichfield,  and 
grand&ther  to  Miss  Seward.  One  of  this  lady's 
oomplainii  against  Johnson  was,  that  he,  in  all  his 
worlc%  never  expressed  any  gratUude  to  his  pro- 
oeptor.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  owed  mm 
BQch;  for  besides  the  severity  of  his  discipline,  it 
■eems  that  he  was  inattentive  to  that  class  of  boys 
to  which  Johnson  belonged,  and  it  also  appeals, 
that  he  refosed  to  readmit  him  afler  one  of  the 
vacations,  on  some  pretence  now  forgotten.— En.] 


would  ask  a  bov  a  question,  and  if  he  did 
not  answer  it,  ne  would  beat  him,  without 
considering  whether  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  how  to  answer  it.  For  instance, 
he  would  call  up  a  bov  and  ask  him  Latin 
for  a  candlestick,  which  the  boy  could  not 
expect  to  be  asked.  Now,  sir,  if  a  boy  could 
answer  every  question,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  a  master  to  teach  him. " 

It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Hunter  to  mention,  that  though  he 
might  err  in  being  too  severe,  the  school  of 
Lichfield  was  very  respectable  in  his  time. 
The  late  Dr.  Taylor,  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster, who  was  educated  under  him, 
told  me  that  ^'  he  was  an  excellent  master, 
and  that  his  ushers  were  most  of  them  men 
of  eminence;  that  Holdbrook.  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  men,  best  scholars,  and  best 
preachers  of  his  age,  was  usher  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time  that  Johnson  was 
at  school.     Then  came  Hague,  of  whom  as 
much  might  be  said,  with  the  addition  that 
he  was  an  elegant  poet.     Hague  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Green,  afterwar£   Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  whose  character  in  the  learned 
world  is  well  known.     In  the  same  form 
with  Johnson  was  Congreve,  who  after- 
wards   became    chaplain    to    Archbishop 
Boulter,  and  by  that  connexion  obtained 
good  preferment  in  Ireland.      He  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  ancient  family  of  Con- 
greve, in  Stafibrdshire,  of  which  the  poet 
was  a  branch.    His  brother  sold  the  estate. 
There  was  also  Lowe,  aflerwards  Canon 
of  Windsor. 

Indeed  Johnson  was  very  sensible  how 
much  he  owed  to  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  one  day  asked  him  how  he  had  acquired 
so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  in  which, 
I  believe,  he  was  exceeded  by  no  man  of 
his  time:  he  said,  *<  My  master  whipt  me 
very  well.  Without  that,  sir,  I  should 
have  done  nothing^."  He  told  Mr.  Lan^« 
ton,  that  while  Hunter  was  flogging  hie 
boys  unmercifully,  he  used  to  say,  "  And 
this  I  do  to  save  you  from  the  gallows.'- 
Johnson,  upon  all  occasions,  expressed  hi« 
approbation  of  enforcing  instruction  b^ 
means  of  the  rod 9.  "  I  would  rather  (saii 
he)  have  the  rod  to  be  the  general  terro: 
to  all,  to  make  them  learn,  than  tell  a  child 
if  you  do  thus  or  thus,  you  will  be  mor* 
esteemed  than  your  brothers  or  sisters 
The  rod  produces  an  efiect  which  termi 
nates  in  itself.  A  child  is  afraid  of  beinj 
whipped,  and  gets  his  task,  and  there^s  & 
end  on't;  whereas,  by  exciting  emulatio 
and  comparisons  of  superiority,  you  lay  th 
foundation  of  lasting  mischief:  you  mak 
brothers  and  sisters  hate  each  other.'' 


'  Johnson's  observations  to  Dr.  Roee,  on  tfa 
Bobject,  may  be  foand  in  a  sabseqaetnt  pait  of  th 
work,  near  the  end  of  the  year  IT70.— ^ur«k^ 
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Wkea  Johiiioii  mw  aome  ymmff  bidws 
m  linooioflhire  who  were  remarkably  well 
Idiaved,  oiruig  to  their  mother^a  atrict  dia- 
txpl&De  and  Bcvtre  eorreetion,  he  exclaimed, 
is  one  ofShakapeare^  lines,  a  little  varied  \ 

**Rad^  I  wiU  boDonrthee  for  thki  thy  dnty." 

Eet  whea  taUdng  of  a  young  fel- 
r,  who  naed  to  come  oiten  to  Mr* 

Thrale^  house,  who  waa  about 
iEftATB  ymmn  old  or  leaa,  and  had  a  manner 
at  once  auUea  and  aheepiah — ^''Tbat  lad 
{ttad  JohnKm)  looks  tifce  the  aon  of  a 
•cboolniaater;  which  (added  he)  ia  one  of 
tha  verr  wont  conditiona  of  childhood; 
each  a  boy  has  no  fhther,  or  worse  than 
■eoet  he  nerer  ean  reflect  on  hia  parent 
boi  tte  nfleccioii  brings  to  hia  mind  aome 
idea  of  pain  inflated,  or  of  sorrow  suffisred." 
He  was,  indeed,  himself  exceed** 

iaely   dij^oaed    to    the    general 

laaalgenee  of  children,  and  waa 
ef«Q  acmputously  and  ceremoniously  atten- 
trra  aot  to  offend  them:  he  had  strongly 
peFsnaded  hiaaself  oi  the  difficulty  people 
ahma  fiad  to  eraae  eariy  impreasiotts,  either 
of  kfadacaa  or  resentment,  and  said,  "  he 
thnold  never  have  so  knred  his  mother 
when  a  aaan,  had  she  not  given  him  coffee 
she  ooiild  ill  afford,  to  gratify  his  appetite 
artea  a  boy."  **  If  you  had  had  children, 
vr,"  aaid  Mrs.  Piossai,  **  would  you  have 
taogiit  thenn  any  thing?"  "  I  hope  {[replied 
be)  cbat  I  ahould  have  willingly  lived  on 
baeaJ  aiMl  water  to  obtain  instruction  for 
them:  but  I  would  not  have  set  their  future 
ftienAAip  to  haaard  for  the  sake  of  thrust- 
iag  ato  thetr  beads  knowledge  of  things 
Ar  arhaeb  tbey  might  not  perhaps  have 
e  or  neeeasity.  Tou  teach  your 
the  diameters  of  the  planets,  snd 

when  yon  have  done  that  they  do 
_  in  your  company.  No  science 
can  be  communicated  bv  mortal  creatures 
without  attention  ftom  the  scholar;  no  at- 
leation  can  be  obtained  from  children 
viliioat  the  infliction  of  pain,  and  pain  is 
arBVf  remembered  without  resentment." 
That  soattething  should  be  learned  was, 
fcoiwe¥cr»  ao  certainly  his  opinion,  that  Mrs. 
Piama  htaril  him  aay,  that  education  had 
lasB  oAea  cooaparad  to  agriculture,  yet 
thai  it  reaeodrfed  it  chiefly  m  this:  "  that 
a  ithli^  ia  aowa,  no  crop  ean  be  ob- 

Tbat  aaparioffty  enm  his  fellows,  which 

«  Kaa  than  a  fitfle.    The  fine  if  in  King 
HasaT  Vtr  P!ut  iL  act  it.  so.  last : 

•a^ai,  IwOHmDow  tbio  iitilite  Uqr  deed** 

EUailabahapedtkat  Ht.  BosweU  was  mia- 
artotlMaBa  saiafBaf  tbasfaiklraa:  the 
flC  dinaMaiaa  yauHf  ladies  by  the  ndia 


he  maintained  wi^  so  naoh  dignity  ia  his 
march  through  liib«  was  not  assuned  fhxn 
vanity  and  ostentation,  but  waa  the  natu« 
ral  and  constant  effect  d*  those  extraordina- 
ly  powers  of  mind,  of  which  he  could  not 
mit  be  conscious  l^  comparison;  the  intel- 
lectual difference,  which  in  other  cases  of 
comparison  of  characters,  is  often  a  matter 
of  undecided  contest,  being  as  clear  in  his 
case  as  the  superiority  of  stature  in  some 
men  above  others.  Johnson  did  not  stmt 
or  stsnd  on  tip-toe;  he  only  did  not  stoop. 
From  his  earhest  years,  his  superiority  was 
perceived  and  acknowledged.  He  was 
from  the  beginning  Ay«^«v/|g«»,  a  king  of 
men.  His  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Hector,  has 
oblieingfy'  fVirnisbed  me^  with  many  par- 
ticujais  of  his  bovish  dayv;  and  a86ui>ed  me 
that  he  never  knew  him  corrected  3  at 
school,  but  for  talking  and  diverting  other 
boys  from  their  busmess.  He  seemed  to 
learn  by  intuition;  fbr  though  indolence 
aaod  procrastination  were  inherent  in  his 
constitution,  whenever  he  made  an  exertion 
he  did  more  than  any  one  else.  In  short, 
he  is  a  memorable  instance  of  what  has 
been  oflen  observed,  that  the  boy  is  the 
man  in  miniature:  and  that  the  distingvish-' 
ing  characteristicks  of  each  individual  are 
the  same,  through  the  whote  course  of  life. 
His  favourites  used  to  receive  very  liberal 
assistance  from  him;  and  such  was  the 
submission  and  deference  with  wliich  he 
was  treated,  such  the  desire  to  obtain  his 
regard,  that  three  of  the  boys,  o€  whom 
Mr.  Hector  was  sometimes  one,  used  to 
eome  in  the  morning  as  Ms  humble  attend- 
ants, and  carry  him  to  school.  One  in 
the  middle  stooped,  while  he  sat  upon  his 
back,  and  one  on  each  side  supported  him; 
and  thus  he  was  borne  triumphant.  Such 
a  proof  of  tlie  early  predominance  of  intel« 
lectual  vigour  is  very  remarkable,  and  does 
honour  to  human  nature  *.  Talking  to  me 
once  himself  of  his  being  much  distinguished 
at  school,  he  told  me, "  they  never  uiought 
to  raise  me  by  comparing  me  to  any  one; 
they  never  said,  Johnson  is  as  good  a  scho- 
lar as  such  a  one,  bat  such  a  one  is  as  good 

'  [Thb  u  not  quite  candid  on  the  pait  of  Mr. 
BosweUv  All  tbcra  partBulan  are  foand  in  a 
{mper  fiuniBhed  (it  would  ieeDi)  by  Mr.  Hector 
to  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  and  pnbliiked masfcaao  by 
Aim.— En.] 

'  pTbi*  is  not  oonustent  with  Johnson's  own 
■tatemout,  ante,  p.  16. — ^En.] 

4  I**  This  ovation  Mr.  BbsweU  belioved  to  hsTS 
bean  an  hononr  paid  to  the  early  pradominanoe 
of  his  intellectual  powert  alone;  bat  tbey  who 
rstneraber  what  boya  am,  and  who  consider  that 
Johnson's  corporeal  pvowev  was  by  no  means 
despicable,  will  be  apt  ta  suspect  that  the  homaga 
was  enfiuced,  at  least  as  ranoh  by  awe  of  tbs  one 
as  by  admintisa  of  the  0tbeA*'-«-wfader90fiV 
Life  ^  JMfMMi;— Ed.] 
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a  scholar  as  Johnson;  and  this  was  said 
but  of  one—but  of  Lowei;  and  I  do  not 
think  he  was  as  good  a  scholar." 

He  discovered  a  great  ambition  to  excel, 
which  roused  him  to  counteract  his  indolence. 
He  was  uncommonly  inquisitive;  and  his 
memory  was  so  tenacious,  that  he  never 
forgot  any  thing  that  he  either  heard  or  read. 
Mr.  Hector  remembers  having  recited  to 
him  eighteen  verses,  which,  afler  a  little 
pause,  he  repeated  verbatim,  varying  only 
one  epithet,  by  which  he  improved  the  line. 

He  never  joined  with  the  other  boys  in 
their  ordinary  diversions:  Ids  only  amuse- 
ment ^  was  in  winter,  when  he  took  a  plea- 
sure in  being  drawn  upon  the  ice  by  a  boy 
barefooted,  who  pulled  him  along  by  a  gar- 
ter IBxed  round  him;  no  very  easy  operation, 
as  his  size  was  remarkably  large.  His  de- 
fective sight,  indeed,  preventai  him  from 
enjoying  the  common  sports;  and  he  once 
pleasantlv  remarked  to  me,  "  how  wonder- 
fully well  he  had  contrived  to  be  idle  with- 
out them."  Lord  Chesterfield,  however, 
has  justly  observed  in  one  of  his  letters,  when 
earnestly  cautioning  a  friend  against  the 
pernicious  effects  of  idleness,  that  active 
sports  are  not  to  be  reckoned  idleness  in 
youn^  people^  and  that  the  listless  torpor 
of  domg  nothing  alone  deserves  that  name. 
Of  this  dismal  inertness  of  disposition,  John- 
son had  all  his  life  too  ffreat  a  share.  Mr. 
Hector  relates,  that  "he  could  not  oblige 
him  more  than  bv  sauntering  away  the  hours 
of  vacation  in  the  fields,  during  which  he 
was  more  engaged  in  talking  to  himself  than 
to  his  companion."  [Mr.  Hector 
^■J'^"  concludes  by  saying,  "After  a  long 
absence  from  Lichfield,  when  he 
returned  I  was  apprehensive  of  something 
wrong  in  his  constitution,  which  might  either 
impair  his  intellect  or  endanger  his  life,  but, 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  my  fears  have 
proved  false."] 

Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who 
was  long  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
and  has  preserved  a  few  anecdotes  concern- 
ing him,  regretting  that  he  was  not  a  more 
diUgent  collector,  informs  me,  that  "  when 
a  boy  he  was  immoderately  fond  of  reading 
romances  of  chivalry,  and  he  retained  his 
fondness  for  them  through  life  3;  so  that 

'  [See  ante,  p.  16. — ^Ed.] 

'  [Mr.  Hector,  in  the  paper  printed  bv  Hawkins, 
only  says,  **  He  nerer  associated  with  any  of  ns 
in  &ur  diversions,  except  in  winter,  when  the  ice 
was  finn  enough  to  be  dmwn  along  by  a  boy  bare- 
footed;" but  uaa  does  not  justify  the  absurd  as- 
sertion that  Johnson  had  no  amusement  whatso- 
ever except  in  winter,  and  then  only  this  one:  oth- 
er amusements  he  doubtless  had,  though  probably 
not  of  a  gregarious  nature. — ^Ed.] 

'  [In  one  of  his  journeys  we  shall  see  (27th 
Maich,  1776),  that  he  took  with  him"//  Pal- 
metmo  d'higkiiterra"  m  ItaKan,  but  then  it 


(adds  his  lordship)  spending  part  of  a  sum 
mer  at  my  parsonage-house  in  the  countrv, 
he  chose  for  his  regular  reading  the  old 
Spanish  romance  of  Felixmartb  of  Hia- 
cAviA,  in  folio,  which  he  read  quite  through. 
Yet  I  have  heard  him  attribute  to  these  ex- 
travagant fictions  that  unsettled  turn  of 
mind  which  prevented  his  ever  fixing  in  any 
profession." 

[In  the  autrnnn  of  the  year  17S5, 
he  received  an  invitation  fh)m  his     ^^ 
uncle*,  Cornelius  Ford,  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  him  at  his  house,  wliich  I 
conjecture  to  have  been  on  a  living  of  his 
in  one  of  the  counties  bordering  upon  Staf^ 
fordshire;  but  it  seems  that  the  uncle,  dis- 
covering that  the  boy  was  possessed  of  un* 
common  parts,  was  unwilling  to  let  him  re- 
turn, and  to  make  up  for  the  loss  he  might 
sustain  by  his  absence  from  school,  became 
his  instructor  in  the  classics,  and  farther  as- 
sisted him  in  his  studies;  so  that  it  was  not 
till  the  Whitsuntide  fbUowinf,  that  John- 
son went  back  to  Lichfield.    Whether  Mr. 
Hunter  was  displeased  to  find  a  visit  of  a 
few  days  protracted  into  a  vacation  of  many 
months,  or  tliat  he  resented  the  interference 
of  another  person  in  the  tuition  of  one  of 
his  scholars,  and  he  one  of  the  most  promise 
ing  of  any  under  his  care,  cannot  now  be 
known;  but,  it  seems,  that  at  Johnson's 
return  to  Lichfield,  he  was  not  received  in* 
to  the  school  of  that  city;]  and  he  was,  at 
the  affe  of  fifleen,  removed  to  the  school  of 
Stouroridge,  in  Worcestershire,  of  which 
Mr.  Wentworth  was  then  master. 

This  step  was  taken  by  the  advice  of  his 
cousin,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ford,  a  man  in  whom 
both  talents  and  good  dispositions  were  di&* 
graced  by  licentiousness — (he  is  said  to  be 
the  original  of  the  parson  in  Hogarth's  Mo- 
dem Midnight  Conversation^) — ^but  who 

was  for  exercise  in  the  language,  and  betook  no 
pleasure  in  the  work  itself. — ^£d.] 

*  Cornelius  Ford,  according  to  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, was  his  consin-german,  being  the  son  of  Dr. 
Joseph  [Q.  Nathanael  ?]  Ford,  an  eminent  phy^ 
sician,  who  was  brother  to  Johnson's  mother.— 
Maloite.  [Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  this  poaaage 
of  his  first  edition,  distinctly  calk  CameKu»  Ford 
his  uncle,  as  Boswell  also  does,  but  it  was  pioba* 
biy  an  error,  as  Hawkins  coirected  it  in  the  second 
eiUtion  to  eoimn. — 'Ed.'] 

•  [This  fact  has  been  doubted;  but  the  blame. 
able  levity  of  his  chancter,  Johnson  hJMi^lf  ad* 
mits.  In  his  Life  of  Fenton,  he  mentionB  **  Ford, 
a  cleigyman  at  that  time  too  wdi  known,  wboae 
abilities,  instead  of  fiirnishina  convivial  meniment 
to  the  volnptnous  and  dissolute,  might  have  eu^ 
bled  him  to  excel  among  the  virtoona  and  the 
wise.*'  In  the  Hutorieal  Register  for  1781, 
we  find,  '*  Died  Aug.  22,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ford,  well 
known  to  the  world  for  his  great  wit  and  abilitifla.  *  * 
And  the  GentlefnQn*9  Magaxine  of  the  aaxae 
date  states  that  he  waa  ■'  esteemed  for  his  polite 
and  agreeable  coavenatioB.'*    Bir.  Hwphy 
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«w  A  very  Me  judge  of  what  was  right. 
_  [Johnson  always  spoke  of  his  cousin 
J^jf"  to  Mrs.  Piozzi  with  tenderness,  prais- 
ing his  acquaintance  with  life  and 
maBDen,  and  recollecting  one  piece  of  ad- 
Tiee  that  no  man  surely  ever  followed  more 
exactly:  ■* Obtain  (says  Ford)  some  general 
piieciples  of  every  science;  he  who  can  talk 
only  OD  one  subject,  or  act  only  in  one  depart- 
mcDt,  is  seldom  wanted  and  perhaps  never 
wished  for;  w^hile  the  man  of  general  know- 
ledge emn  often  benefit  and  always  please." 
He  vsed  to  relate,  however,  another  story 
leas  to  the  credit  of  his  cousin's  penetration, 
how  Ford  on  some  occasion  said  to  him, 
**  Yen  wiH  make  your  way  more  easily  in 
the  woild,  I  see,  as  you  are  contented  to 
dispute  no  man's  claim  to  conversation  ex- 
cdnee;  they  will,  therefore,  more  willing- 
ly allow  your  pretenraons  as  a  writer." 

At  the  school  of  Stourbridge  he  did  not 
noehre  so  much  benefit  as  was  expected. 
It  baa  been  said,  that  he  acted  in  the  capa- 
ciCf  of  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Wentworlh  in 
Ifching  the  younger  boys.  "  Mr.  Went- 
srortk  ^he  told  me)  was  a  very  able  man, 
but  an  idle  man,  and  to  me  very  severe; 
bat  I  cannot  blame  him  much.  1  was  then 
a  big  boy;  he  saw  I  did  not  reverence  him; 
and  that  he  should  get  no  honour  by  me. 
I  had  broQg^ht  enough  with  me,  to  carry 
we  chnmgh;  and  all  I  should  get  at  his 
sdbool  would  be  ascribed  to  my  own  labour, 
or  «»  my  former  master.  Yet  he  taught 
me  a  great  deaL" 

He  thus  discriminated,  to  Dr.  Percy, 
BUop  of  Dromore,  liis  progress  at  his  two 
pammar-Bchools.  "At  one  [Lichfield],  I 
leanied  much  in  the  school,  but  little  from 
the  master:  in  the  other  [Stourbridge],  I 
Iramt  much  from  the  master,  but  little  in 
the  school." 

The  bishop  also  informs  me  that  "  Dr. 
Johnson's  father,  before  he  was  received  at 
Stourbridge,  arolied  to  have  him  admitted 
as  a  sdholar  and  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Sam- 
ad  L^a,  M.  A.,  head-master  of  Newport 
school,  in  Shropshire  (a  very  diligent  good 
at  that  time  in  high  reputation, 
wbom  Mr.  Hollis  is  said,  in  the  Me- 
of  his  Life,  to  have  been  also  edu- 
cated) K  This  application  to  Mr.  Lica  was 
not  sDccesafnl;  but  Johnson  had  afterwards 
the  gratification  to  hear  that  the  old  gentle- 
man, who  tived  to  a  very  advanced  a^e, 
mencinoed  it  as  one  of  the  most  memorable 
nrvnta  ofhis  life,  that  he  was  very  near  hav- 
ine  that  great  man  for  liis  scholar." 

He  remained  at  Stourbridge  little  more 
than  a  year,  and  then  he  returned  home, 
wikeie  he  may  be  said  to  have  loitered,  for 

fiM  fas  was  rhaplain  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  bat 
^■Si  BO  snttiofitj.-"£ii.3 
'  A#  was  likawise  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  man  j 


two  years,  in  a  state  very  unworthy  liis 
uncommon  abilities.  [His  father 
was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  how  to  ^^^' 
dispose  of  him :  he  probably  had  a  ^' 
view  to  brin^  him  up  to  his  own  trade;  for 
Sir  J.  Hawkins  heard  Johnson  say,  that  he 
himself  was  able  to  bind  a  book.]  He  had 
already  c^ven  several  proofs  of  his  poetical 
genius,  both  in  his  school-exercises  and  in 
other  occasional  compositions.  Of  these  I 
have  obtained  a  considerable  collection,  by 
the  favour  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  son  of  one 
of  his  masters,  and  of  Mr.  Hector,  his 
schoolfellow  and  friend;  from  which  I  select 
some  specimens  [which  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix]. 

The  two  years  which  he  spent  at  home, 
after  his  return  from  Stourbridge,  he  passed 
in  what  he  thought  idleness,  and  was  scold- 
ed by  his  father  for  his  want  of  steady  ap- 
plication. He  had  no  settled  plan  of  life, 
nor  looked  forward  at  all,  but  merely  lived 
from  day  to  day.  Yet  he  read  a  great  deal 
in  a  desultory  manner,  without  any  scheme 
of  study,  as  chance  threw  books  in  his  way, 
and  inclination  directed  him  through  them. 
He  used  to  mention  one  curious  instance 
of  his  casual  reading,  when  but  a  boy. 
Having  imagined  that  his  brother  had  hid 
some  apples  behind  a  large  folio  upon  an 
upper  ^elf  in  his  father's  shop,  he  climbed 
up  to  search  for  them.  There  were  no 
apples;  but  the  large  fblio  proved  to  be 
Petrarch*,  whom  he  had  seen  mentioned, 
in  some  preface,  as  one  of  the  restorers  of 
learning.  His  curiosity  havinp^  been  thus 
excited,  he  sat  down  with  avidity,  and  read 
a  great  part  of  the  book.  What  he  read 
during  these  two  years,  he  told  me,  was 
not  works  of  mere  amusement,  "  not  voy- 
ages and  travels,  but  all  literature,  sir,  all 
ancient  writers,  all  manly:  though  but  little 
Greek,  only  some  of  Anacreon  and  Hesiod: 
but  in  this  irregular  manner  (added  he)  I 
had  looked  into  a  great  many  books,  which 
were  not  common^  known  at  the  Univer- 
sities, where  the^  seldom  read  any  books 
but  what  are  put  into  their  hands  bv  their 
tutors;  so  that  when  I  came  to  Oxford, 
Dr.  Adams,  now  master  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, told  me,  I  was  the  best  qualified  for 
the  University  that  he  had  ever  known 
come  there." 

In  estimating  the  progress  of  his  mind 
during  these  two  years,  as  well  as  in  fbture 
periodi  of  his  life,  we  must  not  regard  his 
own  hasty  confession  of  idleness  ;^  for  we 
see,  when  he  explains  himself,  that  he  was 
acquiring  various  stores;  and,  indeed,  he 
himself  concluded  the  account,  with  saying, 

>  [This  was  probablj  the  folio  edition  of  Po- 

tiBich's  Opera  Omnia  qua  extant.  Bos.  1564. 

It  could  have  been  only  the  Latin  works  that 

JohuMMH  read,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 

I  he  wss,  at  this  period,  able  to  read  Italian. — En."] 
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"  I  would  not  hav«  you  think  I  was  doing 
nothing  then."  He  might,  perhaps,  have 
studied  more  assiduously;  hut  it  may  he 
douhted,  whether  such  a  mind  as  his  was 
not  more  enriched  hy  roaminfir  at  larse  in 
the  fields  of  literature,  than  if  it  had  Deen 
confined  to  any  single  spot.  The  analogv 
between  bodv  and  mind  is  very  general, 
and  the  parallel  will  hold  as  to  their  food, 
as  well  as  any  other  particular.  The  flesh 
of  animals  who  feed  excursively  is  allowed 
to  have  a  higher  flavour  than  that  of  those 
who  are  cooped  up.  May  there  not  be  the 
same  difference  between  men  who  read  as 
their  taste  prompts,  and  men  who  are 
confined  in  cells  and  colleges  to  stated 
tasks  1 ? 

That  a  man  in  Mr.  Michael  Johnson's 
circumstances  shoukl  think  of  sending  his 
son  to  the  expensive  university  of  Oxford, 
at  his  own  charge,  seems  very  improbable. 
The  subject  was  too  delicate  to  question 
Johnson  upon;  but  I  have  been  assured  by 
Dr.  Tavlor,  that  the  scheme  never  would 
have  taken  place,  had  not  a  eentleman  of 
Shropshire,  one  of  his  schoollellows,  spon- 
taneously undertaken  to  su|qx>rt  him  at 
Oxford,  in  the  character  of  his  companion : 
though,  in  fact,  he  never  received  any  as* 
aistance  whatever  from  that  gentleman. 

[Sir  John  Hawkins,  tibus  states 
^*^^Q  this  circumstance:  A  neighbouring 
'  gentleman,  Mr.  Andrew  Corbett, 
having  a  son,  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  same  school  with  Johnson,  whom  he 
was  about  to  send  to  Pembroke  College  in 
Oxford,  a  proposal  was  made  and  accepted, 
that  Johnson  should  attend  this  son  Udther, 
in  quality  of  assistant  in  bis  studies;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  81st  day  of  October, 
1738,  they  were  both  entered,  Corbett  as  a 
gentleman  commoner,  and  Johnson  as  a 
commoner.  Whether  it  was  discourage- 
ment in  the  outset  of  their  studies,  or  any 
other  ground  of  disinclination  that  moved 
him  to  it,  is  nol  known,  but  this  is  certain, 
that  young  Corbett  could  not  brook  sub- 
mission to  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  little 
more  learned  than  himself,  and  that  having 
a  father  living,  who  was  able  to  dispose  or 
him  in  various  other  ways,  he,  aAer  about 
two  years'  stav,  kf\  the  college,  and  went 
home.  But  the  case  of  Johnson  was  far 
different;  his  fortunes  were  at  sea;  his  title 
to  a  stipend  was  gone,  and  all  that  he  coukl 
obtain  from  the  lather  of  Mr.  Corbett  was 

'  [Dt.  JohoBon^a  prodigioas  memoiy  and  talenta 
enabled  him  to  collect  from  desultory  readily  a 
vast  masi  of  ^neral  information;  bat  he  was  in 
DO  Mciencty  and  indeed  we  might  almost  say  in 
no  branch  of  Uteratore,  what  is  nsoalJy  called  a 
fTofound  scholar — that  character  is  onlv  to  be 
flamed  by  laborioos  stady ;  and  Mr.  BosweU's  ian- 
eifiil  allvsien  to  the  fla^onr  of  the  flesh  of  aoimals 
fiUlacioaK,  not  to  say  iaol»b. — ^Edw] 


an  agreement,  daring  his  continua 
college,  to  pay  for  his  commons  s.] 

He,  however,  went  to  Oxford,  an 
entered  a  commoner  of  Pembroke  C 
on  the  dlst  of  October,  17$t8,  beinj 
in  his  nineteenth  year. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Adams,  who 
wards  presided  over  Pembroke  CoUeg 
universal  esteem,  tokl  me  he  was  p 
and  gave  me  some  account  of  what 
on  the  night  of  Johnson's  arrival  at  C 
On  that  evening,  his  father,  who  ha( 
iously  accompanied  him,  found  me 
have  him  introduced  to  Mr.  Jordei 
was  to  be  his  tutor.  His  being  put 
any  tutor,  reminds  us  o£  what  Wo( 
of  Robert  Burton,  authour  of  the  'V 
my  of  Melancholy,"  when  elected  e 
of*^Chri8t^hurch;  "  for  form's  sake, 
he  wanted  not  a  tutor ,  he  was  put  un 
tuition  of  Dr.  John  Bancroft,  afle 
Bishop  of  Oxon  3," 

His  father  seemed  very  full  of  the 
of  his  son,  and  told  tlie  company  he 
good  scholar,  and  a  poet,  and  wrote 
verses.  His  figure  and  manner  ap 
strange  to  them;  but  he  behaved  mo 
and  sat  silent,  till  upon  something 
occurred  in  the  course  of  eonversati 
suddenly  struck  in  and  quoted  Mac 
and  thus  he  ^ave  the  first  impression 
more  extensive  reading  in  wnieh  he  1 
dul^red  himself. 
His  tutor  ^,  Mr.  Jorden,  fellow  of  Pen 

*  [Mr.  Marphy,  in  his  Life  of  Johnson, 
Hawkins;  bat  the  date  of  Mr.  Corbett*s  er 
and  letiiement  fh>m  college  does  not  tal 
either  BosweU*s  or  Hawkinses  accoont 
Corbett  appears,  from  the  books  of  Pe 
College  (as  Dr.  Hall  informs  me),  to  ha* 
admitted  24th  Febmary,  1727,  and  his  na 
removed  from  the  books  Febroary  21,  1 
that,  as  Johnson  entered  in  Oct  1728,  a 
not  appear  to  have  returned  ai\er  Christmfii 
Coibett  was  of  the  University  twenty  moi 
Jwre,  and  twelve  or  thiiteen  months  afte 
son.  And,  on  reference  to  the  coUego  b 
appears  that  Coifoett*s  rssidenee  was  so  ir 
and  so  little  coincident  with  Johnson's,  th 
is  no  reason  to  snppese  that  Johnson  was  < 
ed  either  as  the  frivate  tutor  of  Corl 
Hawkins  states,  er  his  tomponion^  ns 
siMEgests.— -Ed.  ] 
^Athen.  Oxon.  edit  1721,1  a27.~fioi 
^  [There  are,  as  Dr.  HaJl  observes  to  m< 
small  errors  in  Mr.  BoflwelPs  account  of  Jo 
coU^  life,  and  paitu:Qlarly  as  to  the  relal 
tween  him  and  Mr.  Jorden.  It  is  not  t 
tom  at  Pembroke  to  assign  paiticnlaF  tnto 
dividual  stodents.  There  are  two  collog 
appointed  for  the  whole.  Mr.  Jorden  wiu 
fore  no  more  the  tutor  of  Johnson  than 
other  stndent,  and  Johnson  waa  equally  t) 
of  the  other  college  tutor;  though,  m  Ui 
was  probably  the  tutor  in  nuithematics,  i 
likely  that  Johnson  did  not  pay  him  nmcl 
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it  teiniy  ft  man  of  Bo^  akititiei  «■ 
wc  iboiild  oooeeiTe  reduiate  for  the  imtruo* 
tor  of  Sonmel  Johii«oii»  who  [would 
oltaier  ntk  the  ptyment  of  a  amall 
lioo  than  attend  hia  lectiuea;  nor  was 
he  atndkraa  to  conceal  the  reaioa  of  hia  ah* 
Uponoecaaionof  oneauch  impoai- 
he  Mid  to  iaiden,  **  Sir,  you  nave 
tiropence  for  nonrattendaiioe 
not  worth  a  pe&Bj^."]  He 
the  ibllDwing  account  of  him: 
I  a  very  worthy  man,  hut  a  heavy 
I  cttd  not  profit  much  by  hia  in* 
Indeed,  i  did  not  attend  him 
aaneh.  The  fint  day  after  I  came  to  col- 
Icfe,  I  waited  mm  himi  and  then  ataid 
•wny  fymr.  On  the  aixth,  Mr.  Joidcn  aak* 
ed  me  why  I  had  not  attended.  I  anawered 
I  had 


He 


didtng  in  Chriat-ohureh  raea* 
And  thia  I  aaid  with  aa  mnch  neffr- 
aa  I  am  now  talking  to  yon.  I 
had  BO  notion  that  I  waa  wrong  or 
iiicteieni  to  my  tntor.*^  Boawux. 
•*  That,  air,  waa  great  fortitude  of 
mind.*'    Joairaoir.  '*  No,  air;  atarfc 


^When  he  told  thia  anecdote  to 
Miia.  Pi(na,he  laughed  very  heart- 
ily at  the  recollection  of  hia  own  in- 
%  and  aaid  the^  endured  it  from  him 
with  wonderful  aequieaeenoe,  and  a  i^entle- 
nna  thnt,  whenever  he  thought  of  it,  aa- 
tovbbed  himaein  He  aaid,  too,  that  when 
^  m^e  hia  firat  declamation,  he  wrote 
over  b«t  one  oop^,  and  that  coaiaely;  and 
haviiqr  given  it  mto  the  hand  of  the  tutor 
arho  alood  to  reeove  it  aa  he  paand,  waa 
ahfigeJ  to  bqrin  by  chance  and  cootimie  on 
how  he  eooU,  for  he  had  fot  but  Uttleof 
it  by  hewt;  ao,  ftiriy  truatmg  to  hia  pte^ 
eat  powera  tor  immediate  aupply,  he  finiah- 
el  by  addmff  aatoniahment  to  the  appUoae 
of  at  whoknew  how  little  waa  owing  to 
ftndy.  A  prodigious  risk,  however,  said 
nrae  one:  **  Not  at  all  (exclaims  Johnson) : 
ao  man,  I  auppose,  leaps  at  once  into  deep 
water  who  does  not  know  how  to  swim."] 
The  fijflh  of  November  was  at  that  time 
kept  with  great  solemnity  at  Pembroke  Col- 
kge,  and  exercisea  upon  the  subject  of  the 
day  wese  required.  Johnaon  neglected  to 
pnlonn  hia,  which  ia  much  to  be  rcmtted : 
for  hia  viTacity  of  imagination,  and  force  or 

Mt.  BOTir«n  either  dkl  not  consult  Dr. 

or  £4  not  renember  aocnrately  what  tht 

nMt  havo  told  him  on  these  pointi. — ^En.] 

pi  hM  been  thoofht  worth  while  to  prasenre 

,  »  an  eazly  ipecimen  of  the  arUi- 


th^ftc^gtrlaef  JofaaMn's  ooBvereation.— En.] 
'  It  9mm  to  ba  remcnibered,  that  Di;  Johnson 


^t.  m  hit  Ijtflnry  as  weU  as  moral  exercises, 

la  mrwnhatf^  hk  defeets.     Dr.  A^una  informed 

ha  allaadad  his  talor*a  lectures,  and  also 

ia  the  CoDcge  Hall,  very  segolaily. 


language,  would  piobably  have  produced 
somethmg  aublime  upon  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  To  apolofftse  for  his  neglect,  he  ^ve 
in  a  short  o<^y  of  verses,  entitled  Samtuum^ 
containing  a  common  thought:  <<  that  the 
Muse  had  come  to  him  in  his  sleep,  and 
whispered,  that  it  did  not  become  nun  to 
write  on  such  subjects  as  politics;  he  should 
confine  himself  to  humbler  themes:"  but 
the  versification  was  truly  Virgilian. 

He  had  a  love  and  re8[)ect  for  Jordan,  not 
for  his  literature,  but  for  his  worth,  "  When- 
ever (said  he)  a  young  man  becomes  Jor- 
den's  pupil,  he  becomes  his  eon." 

Having  given  auch  a  specimen  of  his  po- 
etical powers,  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Jorden, 
to  translate  Pope's  Messiah  into  Latin  verse, 
aa  a  Chriatniaa  exerciae^.  He  perfbnned  it 
with  uncommon  rapidity,  and  in  ao  maater- 
ly  a  manner,  that  he  obtained  great  applause 
from  it,  which  ever  aAer  kept  him  luffh  in 
the  esthnatton  of  Ida  college,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  the  univeiai^. 

It  ia  aaid,  that  Mr.  Pope  expreased  him* 
self  concerning  it  in  terms  of  atrong  appro^ 
bation.  [The  poem  having  been 
shown  to  him  by  a  aon  of  Or.  Ar-  ^^ 
buthnot,  then  a  gentleman  com- 
moner of  Christ«hurch,  waa  read,  and  r»» 
turned  with  thia  encomium:  *<  The  writer 
of  this  poem  will  leave  it  a  question  ibr  poa- 
teri^  whether  hia  or  mine  be  the  originaL"! 
Dr.  Tavlor  tokl  me,  that  it  waa  firat  printed 
for  okl  Mr.  Johnaon,  without  the  knowledge 
ofhisaon,  who  waa  veiy  anny  when  ha 
heard  of  it.  A  Miacellany  of  Poema  collect* 
ed  by  a  peiaon  of  the  name  of  Huabanda^, 
waa  pubnahed  at  Oxford  in  1791.  In  that 
Miscellany,  Johnaon'a  Tranalation  of  the 
Meaaiah  appeared,  with  thia  modeat  motto 
from  Sealiger'a  Poeticka,  ^<  Ex  aUeno  ingtt^ 
10  Paefo,  ex  nto  itmiwm  ver$ifiotUor." 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  critical  objections 
have  been  made  to  this  and  other  apedmena 
of  Johnaon'a  Latin  poetry.  I  acknowledge 
myself  not  competent  to  decide  on  a  quea- 
tion  of  such  extreme  nicety.  But  I  am  sat- 
isfied  with  the  just  and  discriminative  euk>« 
sff  pronounced  upon  it  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Courtenay,  [in  his  Poetical  Review  of  the 
Literary  and  Moral  Character  of  Dr.  John- 
aon.} 

"  And  with  like  ease,  his  virid  lines  aasame 
Tbe  gaib  and  dignity  of  ancient  Rome.^- 
Let  college  verse-men  trite  conceits  ezpr 
Trick*d  out  in  splendid  shreds  of  Virgil's 


*  [Tf  Dr.  Hall's  inferences  ftom  the  dates  in 
the  coUege  books  be  correct,  this  most  have  been 
the  Christmas  immediately  following  lus  entry  into 
college. — ^Ed.] 

«  [John  Husbands,  the  editor  of  this  Miacellany, 
was  a  cotemporary  of  Johnson  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege,, having  been  adauttad  a  fellow  and  A.  M.  in 
1728.— Hai-u] 


tt 
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fVom  pla^  Ovid  caU  the  tiniel  phitM, 
And  Tapid  notiona  hitch  in  pilfer'd  la jb; 
Then  with  mosaic  art  the  piece  combine, 
And  boast  the  glitter  of  each  dulcet  line: 
Johnson  adventur'd  boldly  to  transfiue 
His  vifloroos  sense  into  the  Latin  mnse; 
Aspir'd  to  shine  by  unreflected  li^t. 
And  with  a  Romanes  ardor  thifik  and  write. 
He  felt  the  tuneful  Nine  his  breast  inspire, 
And,  like  a  master,  wak'd  the  soothing  lyre: 
Horatian  strains  a  grateful  heart  proclaim. 
While  Sky's  wUd  rocks  resound  his  Thralia's 

name*  — 
Hesperia's  plant,  in  some  less  skilful  hands, 
To  bloom  a  while,  fictitious  heat  demands:^ 
Though  glowing  Maro  a  faint  warmth  snppliefl. 
The  sickly  blossom  in  the  hot-house  dies: 
By  Johnson's  genial  culture,  art,  and  toil, 
Its  root  strikes  deep,  and  owns  the  fost'iing  soO; 
Imbibes  ow  sun  through  all  its  swelling  veins, 
And  grows  a  native  of  Britannia's  plains." 

The  <' morbid  melancholy,"  which  was 
larking  in  his  constitution,  and  to  which  we 
may  ascribe  those  particularities,  and  that 
aversion  to  regular  life,  which,  at  a  veiy 
early  period,  marked  his  character,  gathered 
such  strength  in  his  twentieth  year,  as  to 
afflict  him  m  a  dreadful  manner.  While  he 
was  at  Lichfield,  in  the  college  vacation  of 
the  year  17S93,  he  felt  liimseuT  overwhelm- 
ed with  a  horrible  hypochondria,  with  per- 
petual irritation,  fretfulness,  and  impatience; 
and  with  a  dejection,  gloom,  and  despair, 
which  made  existence  misery.  From  this 
dismal  malady  he  never  afterwards  was  per- 
fectly relieved;  and  all  his  labours,  and  all 
his  enjoyments,  were  but  temporary  inter- 
ruptions of  its  baleful  influence.  How  won- 
derfVil,  how  unsearchable  are  the  ways  of 
Oon !  Johnson,  who  was  blest  with  all  the 
powers  of  genius  and  understanding  in  a  de- 
gree far  aMve  the  ordinary  state  of  human 
nature,  was  at  the  same  time  visited  with  a 
disorder  so  afflictive,  that  they  who  know  it 
by  dire  experience,  will  not  envy  his  exalt- 
ed endowments.  That  it  was,  m  some  de- 
gree, occasioned  by  a  defect  in  his  nervous 
system,  that  inexplicable  part  of  our  frame, 
appears  highly  .probable.  He  told  Mr.  Pa- 
raoise  3  that  he  was  sometimes  so  Unguid 

*  [This  refers  to  a  Latin  ode  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Thnue  from  the  Isle  of  Skie,  which  will  be  men- 
tioned in  its  proper  place,  under  6th  September, 
1778.— Ed.] 

'  [It  seems,  as  Dr.  Hall  suggests,  probable,  that 
this  is  a  mistake  for  1730:  Johnson  appears  to 
have  nmained  in  college  during  the  vacation  of 

1729,  and  we  have  no  trace  of  him  in  the  year 

1730,  during  which  he  was,  possibly,  labouring 
under  this  malady,  and,  on  that  account,  absent 
from  college. — ^Ed.] 

'  [John  Paradise,  Esq.  D.  C.  L.  of  Oxford,  and 
F.  R.  S.,  was  of  Greek  extraction,  the  son  of  the 
English  Consul  at  Saloniea,  where  he  was  bom: 
be  was  edneatad  at  Padua,  but  reskled  the  greater 


and  inefficient,  that  he  could  not  distil 
the  hour  upon  the  town-clock. 

Johnson,  upon  the  first  violent  atti 
this  disorder,  strove  to  overcome  it  h\ 
hie  exertions  4.  He  frequently  wau 
Birmingham  and  hack  again,  and  tried 
other  expedients,  but  all  in  vain.  ( 
pression  concerning  it  to  me  was, ' 
not  then  know  how  to  manage  it.' 
distress  became  so  intolerahle,  that 
plied  to  Dr.  Swinfen,  physician  in  Lie 
nis  godfather^,  and  put  into  his  hi 
state  of  his  case,  wntten  in  Latin 
Swinfen  was  so  much  struck  with  t 
traordinary  acuteness,  research,  an 
quence  of  this  paper,  that  in  his  xeal 

Sodson  he  showea  it  to  several  people 
aughter,  Mrs.  DesmouUns,  who  wai 
vears  humanely  supported  in  Dr.  Jot 
house  in  Liondon,  told  me,  that  u] 
discovering  that  Dr.  Swinfen  had  con 
cated  his  case,  he  was  so  much  of 
that  he  was  never  aflerwards  fully  rec 
to  him.  He  indeed  had  good  reaso 
offended:  for  though  Dr  Swinfen's 
was  good,  he  inconsiderately  betrayed 
ter  deeply  interesting  and  of  great  d< 
which  liad  been  intrusted  to  him  in 
dence;  and  exposed  a  complaint  of  his 
friend  and  patient,  which  in  the  f 
cial  opinion  of  the  generality  of  man 
attended  with  contempt  and  disgraci 
But  let  not  Uttle  men  triumph 
knowing  that  Johnson  was  an  Htp< 
DRi  Acx,  was  subject  to  what  the  learn 
losophical,  and  pious  Dr.  Cheyne  has 
treated  under  the  title  of  «  The  1 
Malady.**  Though  he  suffered  s 
from  it,  he  was  not  therefore  de| 
The  powers  of  his  great  mind  mi 

part  of  his  life  in  London;  in  the  Utemr] 
of  which  he  was  generally  known  and  hi 
teemed.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
scholar,  and  certainly  spoke  most  Europe 
guages  (amongBt  the  rest,  modem  Greek  ai 
ish)  with  great  facility.  This  unusual  acci 
ment  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  intimi 
Sir  William  Jones,  to  whom  we  learn 
mouth*8  Life  of  Jones,  p.  221.)  that  he 
ed  a  distich  m  ancient  Greek,  which  had 
gular  honour  of  being  copied  by  the  ban 
celebrated  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Mr. 
became  indmate  with  Johnson  in  the  la' 
tion  of  the  Doctor's  life;  was  a  memb* 
Essex-street  club;  and  attended  his  funer 
Paradise  died,  at  his  house  in  Titchfield*er 
Dec.  1795.— Ed.] 

*  [It  appears,  from  his  own  account  o 
ther  {cmte,  p.  10),  that  he  thought  exer 
change  of  place  alleviated  this  disease,  v 
inhented  Grom  him.  It  seems  that  he  di< 
his  own  mind,  connect  this  disease  with  t 
ula,  which  he  derived,  as  he  thought,  i 
mother,  or,  as  Dr.  Swinfen  belief,  i 
nurse. — Ed.] 

•  [See  ante,  p.  16.— Ed.] 
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twfcied,  and  their  fhll  eserdae  soBpended 
«t  times;  but  the  mind  itself  wss  ever  en- 
tire. Am  e  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  neces*- 
ssiy  to  oonsidery  that  when  he  was  at  the 
rtrj  wont,  he  composed  that  state  of  his 
own  cnee,  which  showed  an  uncommon 
▼isonr,  not  only  of  fancy  and  taste,  but  of 
jadgeoieDt.  I  am  aware  that  he  himself 
was  coo  ready  to  call  such  a  complaint  bv 
the  oame  of  madnett;  in  conformity  with 
which  notiony  he  has  traced  its  gradations, 
with  exquisite  nicety,  in  one  of  the  chap- 
ten  I  of  his  RxasaLAS.  But  there  is  sure- 
ly a  dent  distinction  between  a  disorder 
which  afiects  only  the  imagination  and  spir- 
its, while  the  judgement  is  sound,  and  a  disor- 
der by  which  die  judgement  itself  is  im- 
paired. This  distinction  was  made  to  me 
bv  the  late  Professor  Gaubius  of  Leyden, 
physician  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  acon- 
vemtioB  which  I  had  with  nim  several 
yeais  ago,  and  he  expanded  it  thus:  "  If 
(aud  he)  a  man  tell  me  that  he  is  erievous- 
iy  distarnedy  for  that  he  im^gineihe  sees  a 
nifian  coming  against  him  with  a  drawn 
tfwofdt  though  at  the  same  time  he  is  eon- 
teiomM  it  ia  a  delusion,  I  pronounce  him  to 
hare  a  diaoidered  imsftinatlon;  but  if  a  man 
tfit  me  that  be  seef  this,  and  in  consterna- 
tion calls  to  me  to  look  at  it,  I  pronounce 
him  to  be  wtad," 

It  is  a  common  efiect  of  low  spirits  or  me- 
lancholy, to  make  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  it  nnaginr  that  they  are  actuallv  sufier- 
i&g  those  evils  which  happen  to  be  most 
straariy  presented  to  Uieir  minds.  Some 
haveMncied  themselves  to  be  deprived  of 
the  use  of  their  limbs,  some  to  labour  under 
arute  disraaea,  others  to  be  in  extreme  pov- 
erty; when,  in  truth,  there  was  not  the 
iest  reality  in  any  of  the  suppositions;  so 
that  when  the  vapours  were  aispelled,  they 
wm  convinced  of  the  delusion.  To  John- 
vm«  wlioae  supreme  enjoyment  was  the  ex- 
cmse  of  hia  reason,  the  disturbance  or  ob- 
aearation  of  that  (acuity  was  the  evil  most 
to  be  dieaded.  Insanity,  therefore,  was  the 
abpdi  of  his  most  dismal  apprehension;  and 
he  fancied  himself  seized  by  it,  or  approach- 
ix^  to  it,  at  the  very  time  when  ne  was 
gnriag  prooA  of  a  more  than  ordinary  sound- 
aem  sad  vigour  oQudgement.  That  his  own 
diseased  mia^ation  should  have  so  far  de- 
ceived him  B  strange;  but  it  is  stranger 
stai  that  some  of  hu  fHends  should  have 
given  credit  to  his  groundless  opinion,  when 
vary  had  snch  uncurabted  proofk  that  it  was 
locslly  lallacious;  though  it  is  bv  no  means 
sorpmingf  that  those  who  wisn  to  depre- 
ciate him  should,  since  his  death,  have  laid 
hold  of  this  circwnstance,  and  insisted  upon 
it  with  very  unfair  aggravation'. 

*  [Ch.  9Sw  ea  the  Dai^geroai  Praralenee  of  Im- 

*  fnis,  it  ii  to  be  pnaomed,  was  Boswsll's 


Amidst  the  oppression  and  distraction  of 
a  disease  which  very  few  have  felt  in  its  full 
extent,  but  many  3  have  experienced  in  a 
lighter  degree,  Johnson,  in  his  writings, 
and  in  his  conversation,  never  failed  to  ms- 
play  all  the  varieties  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence. In  his  march  through  this  world  to 
a  better,  his  mind  still  appeared  errand  and 
brilliant,  and  impressed  aU  around  him  with 
the  truth  of  Virgil's  noble  sentiment — 

'*Igneu8  eat  oIHb  vigor  et  caltatU  arigoV 

The  history  of  his  mind  as  to  religion  is 
an  important  article.  I  have  mentioned  the 
early  impressiona  made  upon  his  tender  im- 
a^nation  by  his  mother,  who  continued  her 
pious  cares  with  assiduity,  but,  in  hia  opi- 
nion, not  with  judgement.  «  Sunday  (said 
he)  was  a  heavy  day  to  me  when  I  was  a 
boy.  My  mother  confined  me  on  that  day, 
and  made  me  read  <  The  Whole  Duty  of 
Man,'  from  a  great  part  of  which  I  could 
derive  no  instruction.  When,  for  instance, 
I  had  read  the  chapter  on  thefl,  which  from 
my  infancy  I  had  Deen  taught  was  wrong, 
I  was  no  more  convinced  ttiat  theft  was 
wrong  than  before;  so  there  wss  no  accea* 
sion  of  knowledge.  A  boy  should  be  intro- 
duced to  such  books,  by  having  his  atten- 
tion  directed  to  the  arrangement,  to  the 
style,  and  other  excellencies  of  composition; 
that  the  mind  being  thus  engaged  by  an 
amusing  variety  of  objects  may  not  grow 
weary." 

He  communicated  to  me  the  following 
particulars  upon  the  subject  of  his  religious 
progress.  '<  I  fell  into  an  inattention  to  re- 
li^on,  or  an  indifference  about  it,  in  my 
ninth  year.  The  church  at  Lichfield,  in 
which  we  had  a  seat,  wanted  reparation,  so 
I  was  to  ^  and  find  a  seat  in  other  churches: 
and  having  bad  eyes,  and  being  awkward 
about  this,  I  used  to  to  and  read  in  the 
fields  on  Sunday.  This  nabit  continued  till 
my  fourteenth  year;  and  still  I  find  a  great 

reason  for  concoaling  that  paange  of  Mr.  Hector'a 
paper  which  ia  restored  in  p.  18  ,  but  Johnaon  him- 
self was  not  so  scmpnlons.  He  sa^rs,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Warton  (which  will  be  found  under  24  Dee, 
17£4),  '<  Poor  dear  Collins !  I  have  been  ol^ 
near  hia  state,  and  therefore  have  it  in  great  oom« 
misemtion."  It  is  wonderfol,  that  Boswell  does 
not  see  the  inconsistency  of  blaming  othen  for  re- 
peating what  Johnson  himself  frequently  avowed, 
and  what  Boswell  himself /rst  told  the  world. 
See  ante,  p.  10. — ^Ed.] 

'  [Mr.  Boswell  himself,  as  will  be  seen  by  his 
own  complaiati,  and  as  was  well  known  to  his 
friends,  was  himself  occasionally  afflicted  widi 
this  morbid  depresnon  of  spirits,  and  was,  at  in- 
tervals, eqaally  liable  to  paiozysms  of  what  may 
be  called  morHd  Hftaeity.  He  wrote,  as  Mr. 
D'Israeli  observes,  a  Series  of  Essavs  in  the  Lon- 
don Magaane,  vnder  the  tide  of  the  '*  Hypo- 
ehoodriac,"  commeneii^  in  1777,  and  earned  on 
tiU  1782.— Ed.] 
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felnctanee  to  go  to  church.  I  then  hecame 
a  aort  of  lax  tSiker  against  religion,  for  I  did 
not  much  think  against  it;  and  this  lasted 
till  I  went  to  Oxford,  where  it  would  not 
be  tfiffered.  When  at  Oxford,  I  took  up 
*  Law's  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life,'  ex- 
peetinff  to  find  it  adnll  hook  (as  such  hooks 
ffenenuly  are) ,  and  perhaps  to  laugh  at  it. 
But  I  found  Law  ouite  an  overmatch  fbr 
me;  and  this  was  tne  first  occasion  of  my 
thinking  in  earnest  of  religion,  after  I  be- 
came capable  of  rational  inquiry  i."  From 
this  time  forward  refigion  was  the  predomi- 
nant object  of  his  thoughts;  though,  with 
the  just  sentiments  oi  a  conscientious  Chris- 
tian, he  lamented  that  his  practice  of  its 
duties  fell  far  short  <^  what  it  ought  to  be. 

This  instance  of  a  mind  such  as  that  of 
Johnson  being  first  disposed,  by  an  unex- 
pected incident,  to  think  with  anxiety  of 
the  momentous  concerns  of  eternity,  and  of 
"  what  he  should  do  to  be  sared,"  may  for 
ever  be  produced  in  opposition  to  the  su- 
perficial and  sometimes  profane  contempt 
that  has  been  thrown  upon  those  occasion- 
al impressions  which  it  is  certain  many 
Christians  have  experienced;  though  il  must 
be  acknowledged  that  weak  minds,  from  an 
erroneous  supposition,  that  no  man  is  in  a 
state  of  grace  who  has  not  felt  a  particular 
conversion,  have,  in  some  cases,  brought  a 
degree  of  ridicule  upon  them;  a  ridicule,  of 
which  it  is  inconsiderate  or  unfair  to  make 
a  general  application. 

How  senously  Johnson  was  impressed 
with  a  sense  6^  religion,  even  in  the  vigour 
of  his  youth,  appears  from  the  fbflow- 
tn^  passage  in  his  minutes  kept  by  way  of 
dairy: 

"  Sept.  7,  1756*.  I  have  this  day  enter- 
ed upon  my  98th  year.  Mayest  thou,  O 
Grod,  enable  me,  for  JesvsChbist's  sake,  to 
spend  this  in  such  a  manner,  that  T  may  re- 
ceive comfert  from  it  at  the  hour  of  death, 
and  m  the  day  of  judgement!    Amen.'* 

^  [Mr.  BoBweU  bore  addi  a  aote,  complainiag 
that  Mm.  Pknzi  bad,  in  her  Anecdotei,  minepre- 
■ented  thig  matter:  the  raiwepraBeiitationy  after  all, 
b  aot  creat,  and  the  editor  therefore  ooiti  a  long 
controvenial  note^ — ^Ed.] 

'  [ThuBosweU  has  Unrrowed,  without  aokxiow- 
ledgement,  from  Sir  J.  Uawkina  (p.  163).  Bat 
it  13  to  he  obeerved,  that  after  a  pmyer  on  hie 
biftbday  in  1738,  Johneon  (en  tnuMcribiag  it  in 
1768)  adds,  **  This  is  the  tint  aolemn  piayer  of 
which  I  have  a  copy  ;  whether  I  oompoied  any 
before  thii,  I  qneation."  Pr.  and  Med.  p^  8. 
U«  had  either  foiysttea  the  piayar  of  1736,  or 
considered  it  only  an  occamonal  ^aenlation,  and 
not  a  9oUnm  pny er.  Bat  serione  and  pions  medi- 
tatiooa  and  rafolnlioni  bed  been  eazly  familiar  to 
hia  mind.  He  wntaa,  in  1764,  that  **  fiom  aU 
fnoMt  the  mrUeit  Itrna  thai  he  tamldirantmh 
ftar,  ba  had  been  fanning  iriwiima  fer  a  ^Uer 
life.''    Pr.  and  Med.  p.  67.— Ed.] 


The  panienlar  eoune  of  his  leadlnff 
while  at  Oxford,  and  duiing  the  time  or 
vacation  which  he  passed  at  home,  camot 
be  traced.  [He  had  but  little  rel- 
ish fbr  mathematical  learning,  mnd  B*^^* 
was  content  with  such  a  degree  of  ^' 
knowled^  in  physicks,  as  he  could  not 
but  scqmre  in  tne  ordfuary  exeFcises  of  the 

ace:  his  fbrtunes  and  circumstances  had 
ermined  him  to  no  particular  eoune  of 
study,  and  were  such  as  seemed  to  exclude 
him  from  eveir  one  of  the  learned  profess- 
ions. ]  Enough  has  been  said  c^  his  irregul ar 
mode  <^  study.  He  told  me,  that  fWmi  his 
earliest  years  he  loved  to  read  poetry,  but 
hardly  ever  read  any  poem  to  an  end;  that 
he  read  Shakspeare  at  a  period  so  early,  that 
the  speech  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  terrified 
him  when  he  was  alone;  that  Horace's  Odes 
were  the  compositions  in  which  he  took 
most  de^ht  3,  and  it  was  k)ng  before  he 
liked  his  Epistles  and  Satires.  He  told  me 
what  he  read  aitUdhf  at  OxftMd  was  Greek: 
not  the  Grecian  historians,  bat  Homer  and 
Euripides,  and  now  and  Uien  a  little  Epi- 
gram; that  the  study  of  which  he  was  the 
most  fond  was  Metaf^vsicks,  but  he  had 
not  read  much,  even  in  that  way.  I  aiwaya 
thought  &at  he  did  himself  injustice  in  liis 
account  of  what  he  had  read,  and  that  he 
must  have  been  speaking  with  reference  to 
the  vast  portion  of  study  which  is  possible, 
and  to  wnich  a  few  scholars  in  the  whole 
history  of  literature  have  attained;  fbr  when 
I  once  asked  him  whether  a  person,  whose 
name  I  have  now  for|;otten,  studied  hard, 
he  answered,  <*  Ko,  sir.  I  do  not  belreve 
he  studied  hard.  1  never  knew  a  man  who 
studied  hard.  I  conchide,  indeed,  from  the 
efl^ts,  that  some  men  have  studied  hard,  as 
Bentley  and  Clarke."  Trying  him  upon  that 
criterion  upon  which  he  fbnned  his  iudg^e- 
ment  of  otners,  we  may  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain, both  from  his  writings  and  his  conversa- 
tion, that  his  readin?  was  very  extensive. 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,^  wan  whom  few  were 

'  [Thongh  tome  of  his  odee  are  easy,  and  in 
what  be  no  doabt  thoaght  the  Homttaa  ^le,  ^ve 
■hall  see  that  to  Miss  Carter  he  eonfesred  a  fond- 
ness for  Martial,  and  his  epignms  certainly  were  in- 
flnenced  by  that  putiality.  Dr.  Hall  baa  a  small 
vohime  of  HeAdecasyllabic  poetry,  entitled  "  Poetaa 
Rnsticantis  Liteiatam  Otimn  sive  Caraiiaa  Ai»- 
dresB  Freacisci  Laadesii.  Load.  1713;'*  whiob 
bebnged  to  Johnson,  and  some  pecaliaritiea  o€ 
the  style  of  thaw  venee  may  be  traced  in  bis  cotm 
lege  compositiooB.<^ED.] 

*  [Boswell  mjgbt  have  selected,  if  not  a  baft, 
ter  jadgBt  at  least  better  aathority,  for  Adam 
Smith  bad  comparatiTely  little  interooaiae  witli 
Johneon,  and  the  sentence  pronounced  ia  onm 
which  coold  only  be  jtaaified  by  an  inttmats  fite- 
laiy  aanaJntanoB.  Bat  BosweU's  natitnaHty 
(tlioa|fa  ne  fancied  be  had  quite  sobdaed  it)  ^  ^ 
BadhimtoqaotatbaaBBinaBt  SeoMiiA     ^ 
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bener  jndgea  on  thk  nljeet,  once  observed 
to  iiie,UiAt  **  Johnson  knew  more  books  than 
«DT  man  alive."  He  had  a  peculiar  facili- 
Xj  m  seizinif  at  once  what  was  valuable  in 
•ny  booky  without  submitting  to  the  labour 
at  perusing  it  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
hsd.  from  the  irritability  of  hut  constitution, 
ax  all  ttmes,  an  impatience  and  hurry  when 
lie  either  read  or  wrote.  A  certain  appre- 
hfiMJoB  arising  from  novelty^  made  him 
write  bis  first  exercise  at  coUege  twice  over; 
but  be  never  took  thattrouole  with  any 
other  composition:  and  we  shall  see  that 
ha  most  excellent  works  were  struck  off  at 
a  heat,  with  rapid  exertion  i. 

Yet  he  appears,  from  his  early  notes  or 
memfTrandnins  in  my  possession,  to  have  at 
vaiiooa  times  attempted,  or  at  least  planned, 
a  methodical  courae  of  study,  sccording  to 
oomputation,  of  which  he  was  sll  his  life 
foncL.  as  it  fixed  his  attention  steadily  u{)on 
something  without,  and  prevented  his  mind 
(rom  preying  npon  itself.    Thus  I  find  in 
his  haadHPmting  the  number  of  lines  in  each 
of  two  of  £uripides's  Tragedies,  of  the 
G«orfidtB  of  Virgil,  of  the  first  six  books 
of  the  Mtkiad,  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  of 
three  of  the  booksof  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
of  some  parts  of  Theocritus,  and  of  the 
tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal;  and  a  table,  show- 
ing at  the  rate  of  various  numbers  a  day  (I 
iappose,  verses  to  be  read),  what  would  be, 
in  each  ease,  the  total  amount  in  a  week, 
Bfnitfa  and  year,     fin  his  Prayers  and  Med- 
itations there  are  rrequent  computations  of 
tliM  kind  applied  to  the  Scriptures. 

**  I  resolve  to  study  the  Scriptures :  I  hope 
in  the  original  languages.  Six  hundred 
and  forty  verses  every  Sunday  will  nearly 
enamnse  the  Scriptures  in  a  year. 

**The  plan  which  I  formed  for  reading 
the  Seriptures  wss  to  read  six  hundred  verses 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  two  hundred  in 
die  New,  every  week.-'] 

Ko  man  had  a  more  ardent  love  of  liters- 
taic,  or  a  higher  respect  for  it,  than  John- 
son. His  apartment  in  Pembroke  College 
via  that  upon  the  second  floor  over  the  gate- 
way. The  enthosisst  of  learning  will  ever 
eoatnnplale  it  with  veneration.  One  day, 
while  be  wss  sitting  in  it  quite  alone.  Dr. 
Panttng'  *,  then  master  of  the  College,  whom 
he  called  '^a  fine  Jaeobite  fellow,"  over- 


We  sUl  see  maoy  inttancei  of  a  similar  (not  il- 
hadshle)  diqwsition. — 'Ed.'] 

*  He  u>ld  Dr.  Barney,  that  he  never  wrote  any 
•f  Urn  voflce  that  were  printed  twice  over.  Dr. 
B«Bey*s  wonder  at  leeing  aeveral  pages  of  his 
**  Ijvw  of  the  Poets'*  in  manuscript,  with  scarce 
a  Uet  or  ensort,  drew  thk  observation  from  him. 


'  ft>r.  Matthew  Fttttog,  MMter  of  Pembroke, 
a  Med,  in  the  ^Mtorieal  JUgUter,  to  have  died 
Sfiih  Nov.  1729  ;  bat  Dr.  Bail  informs  me  that 
k»%adi  was  certainly  m  Feb.  1788.— En.] 
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heard  him  uttering  thiasdiloany  in  his  strong 
emphatic  voice:  ''Well,  I  nave  a  mind  to 
see  what  is  done  in  other  places  of  learning. 
I'll  go  and  visit  the  Universities  abroad. 
I'll  go  to  France  and  Italy.  I'll  go  to  Pa- 
dua. And  I'll  mind  my  business.  For  an 
Athenian  blockhead  is  the  worst  of  all  block- 
heads »*." 

Dr.  Adams  told  me  that  Johnson,  while 
he  was  at  Pembroke  College,  "  was  caress- 
ed and  loved  by  all  about  him,  was  a  gay 
and  froiicksome  fellow,  and  passed  there  Uie 
happiest  part  of  his  life."  But  this  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  appearances, 
and  how  little  any  of  us  know  of  the  real 
internal  state  even  of  those  whom  we  see 
most  frequently;  for  the  truth  is,  that  he 
was  then  depressed  by  poverty,  and  irritat- 
ed by  disease.  When  I  mentioned  to  him 
this  account  as  given  me  by  Dr.  Adams, 
he  said  "Ah,  sir,  I  was  mad  and  violent. 
It  was  bitterness  which  they  mistook  for 
frolick.  I  was  miserably  poor,  and  I  thought 
to  fight  my  way  by  my  literature  and  my 
wit;  so  I  disregarded  all  power  and  all  au- 
thority." 

The  Bishop  of  Dromore  [Percy]  observes 
in  a  letter  to  me,  "  The  pleasure  he  took  in 
vexing  the  tutors  and  fellows  has  been  oi'ten 
mentioned.  But  I  have  heard  him  say,  what 
ought  to  be  recorded  to  the  honour  of  the 
present  venerable  master  ol'  that  college,  the 
Reverend  William  Adams,  D.  D.  who  was 
then  very  young*,  and  one  of  the  junior  iel- 
lows;  that  the  mild  but  judicious  expostula- 
tions of  this  worthy  man,  whose  virtue  aw- 
ed him,  and  whose  learnin|^  he  revered,  made 
him  really  ashamed  of  hunself,  '  though  I 
fear  (said  he)  I  was  too  proud  to  own 
it.' 

"I  have  heard  from  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries that  he  was  generally  seen  lounging 
at  the  college  gate,  with  a  circle  of  young 
students  round  him,  whom  he  was  entertain- 
ing with  wit,  and  keeping  from  their  studies, 
if  not  spiriting  them  up  to  rebellion  against 
the  college  discipline,  which  in  his  maturer 
years  he  so  much  extolled." 

Sphere  are  preserved  in  Pembroke 
ege  some  of  these  themes,  or  exer- 

'  I  had  this  anecdote  from  Dr.  Adams,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  confirmed  it  Bramston,  in  Ui 
'*  Man  of  Taste,"  has  the  same  thought : 

"  Sure,  of  an  blockheads,  acbolan  are  the  wont.*'^ 

Boiwcix. 

Johnson's  meaning,  howerer,  is,  that  a  ^scholar 
who  is  a  blockhead,  most  be  the  wont  of  all  block- 
heads, because  he  i*  without  excuse.  Bnt  Bram- 
ston, in  the  assumed  character  of  an  ignorant  cox- 
comb, maintains,  that  all  scbolais  are  blockheads, 
on  account  of  their  scbolanfaip.-^.  Bos  well. 

*  [Dr.  Adams  was  about  two  yean  older  than 
Johnson,  having  been  bom  in  1707.  He  became 
a  Fellow  of  Pembroke  in  1728,  D.  D.  in  1756, 
and  Master  of  the  CoUsge  in  1776.— Hauu] 


Ed. 
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cises,  both  in  prose  and  vene:  the  follow- 
ing, though  the  two  first  lines  are  awkward, 
has  more  point  and  pleasantry  than  his  epi- 
grams usually  have.  It  may  be  surmised 
that  the  college  beer  was  at  this  time  indif- 
ferent. 

«*  Mea  net  Falema 
Temperant  vitea,  neque  Formiani 

Poevla  eolles.** 

**  Q,aid  miram  Maro  qnod  dignd  canit  anna  vi- 
ramqae, 

Q,aid  quod  putidulikin  nostra  Camaena  sonat? 
Limosiun  nobig  Promua  dat  callidos  hanstam, 

Vii|;ilio  vires  nva  Falema  dedit 
Carmina  via  nostri  scribant  meliora  Poeta  ? 

Ingeninm  jubeaa  purior  hauatos  alat ! " 

Another,  is  in  a  graver  and  better  style. 

**Adjeeere  bonce  paulo  plus  artia  Athena.** 

'*  etnas  nattira  dedit  dotes,  Academia  promit; 

Dat  menti  propriia  Musa  nitere  bonis. 
Materiam  statuse  sic  pnebet  marmora  tellos, 
Saxea  PhidiacA  spiiat  imago  mana^"] 

He  very  early  began  to  attempt  keeping 
notes  or  memorandums,  by  way  of  a  diary 
of  his  life.  I  find,  in  a  parcel  of  loose  leaves, 
the  following  spirited  resolution,  to  contend 
against  his  natural  indolence : 

"  Oct.  1729.  DesidicR  vtdedixi;  syrenis 
istiui  eantibus  aurdam  posthac  aurem  ob- 
tersurus. — I  bid  farewell  to  Sloth,  being 
resolved  henceforth  not  to  listen  to  her  si- 
ren strains." 

I  have  also  in  my  possession  a  few  leaves 
of  another  LibeUus,  or  little  book,  entitled 
Annales,  in  which  some  of  the  early  par- 
ticulars of  his  history  are  registered  in  JLa^ 
tin. 

I  do  not  find  that  he  formed  any  close  in- 
timacies with  his  fellow-collegians.  But 
Dr.  Adams  told  me  that  he  contracted  a  love 
and  regard  for  Pembroke  College,  which  he 
retain^  to  the  last.  A  short  time  before 
his  death  he  sent  to  that  college  a  present 
of  all  3  his  works,  to  be  deposited  in  their 
library:  and  he  had  thoughts  of  leaving  to 
it  his  nouse  at  Lichfield;  but  his  friends 
who  were  about  him  very  properly  dissuad- 
ed him  from  it,  and  he  bequeathed  it  to  some 
poor  relations.     He  took  a  pleasure  in  boast- 

*  [Jobnaon  repeated  this  idea  in  the  Latin 
verses  on  the  termination  of  his  Dictionary,  enti- 
tled FNnei  ZEATTON,  bnt  not,  aa  the  editor 
tliinka,  so  elegantly  as  in  the  epigram.  These 
diemes,  with  mnch  other  infonnation  (which  is 
distinguished  by  the  addition  of  his  name),  have 
been  supplied  by  the  Rev.  George  William  Hall, 
D.  D.  now  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  who  has 
felt  a  generous  anxiety  to  contribute  as  much  aa 
was  in  his  power  to  the  history  of  him  whom 
Pembroke  must  reckon  aa  one  of  her  most  illus- 
liious  sons. — Ed.] 

'  [Certainly  not  all,  and  thoee  which  we  have 
art  not  all  marked  as  preaented  by  him.— Hall.] 


ing  of  the  many  eminent  men  who  had  been 
educated  at  Pembroke.  In  this  list  are  found 
the  names  of  Mr.  Hawkins  the  Poetry  Pro- 
fessor, Mr.  Shenstone,  Sir  William  JBlack- 
stone,  and  others  3:  not  forgetting  the  cele- 
brated popular  preacher,  Mr.  George  Whiie- 
field,  of  whom,  though  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
think  very  highly,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  his  eloquence  was  powerful,  his  views 
pious  and  charitable,  his  assiduity  almost  in- 
credible; and  that,  since  his  death,  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  character  has  been  fully  vin- 
dicated. Being  himself  a  poet,  Johnson 
was  peculiarly  happy  in  mentioning  how 
many  of  the  sons  of  Pembroke  were  poets; 
adding,  with  a  smile  of  sportive  triumph, 
"  Sir,  we  are  a  nest  of  sinemg  birds." 

He  was  not,  however,  olind  to  what  he 
thought  the  defects  of  his  own  college:  and 
I  have,  from  the  information  of  Dr.  Tayiorj 
a  very  strong  instance  of  that  rigid  honesty 
which  he  ever  inflexibly  preserved.  Tay« 
lor  had  obtained  his  father's  consent  to  be 
entered  of  Pembroke,  that  he  might  be  with 
his  schoolfellow  Johnson,  with  whom, 
though  some  years  older  liian  himself,  he 
was  very  intimate.  This  would  have  been 
a  great  comfort  to  Johnson.  But  he  fairly 
told  Ta^'lor  that  he  could  not,  in  conscience, 
sufier  liim  to  enter  where  he  knew  he 
could  not  have  an  able  tutor.  He  then 
made  inquiry  all  round  the  University,  and 
having;  found  that  Mr.  Bateman  of  Christ- 
church  was  the  tutor  of  highest  reputation^ 
Taylor  was  entered  of  that  college 4.  Mr. 
Bateman's  lectures  were  so  excellent,  that 
Johnson  used  to  come  and  get  them  at  sec- 
ond-hand from  Taylor,  till  his  poverty  be- 
ing so  extreme,  that  his  shoes  were  worn  out, 
and  his  feet  appeared  through  them,  he  saw 
that  this  humiliating  circumstance  was  per- 
ceived by  the  Christ-church  men,  and  he 
came  no  more.  He  was  too  proud  to  ac- 
cept of  money,  and  somebodv  having  set  a 
pair  of  new  shoes  at  his  door,  he  threw  them 
away  with  indignation.  How  must  we  fee) 
when  we  read  such  an  anecdote  of  Samuel 
Johnson ! 

His  spirited  refusal  of  an  eleemosynary 
supply  of  shoes  arose,  no  doubt,  from  n  pro- 
per pride.  But,  considering  his  ascetic  dis- 
position at  times,  as  acknowledged  by  him- 
self in  his  Meditations,  and  the  exaggera* 
tion  with  which  some  have  treated  the  pe- 
culiarities of  his  character,  I  should  not  won- 
der to  hear  it  ascribed  to  a  principle  of  su- 
perstitious mortification;  as  we  are  told  by 

'  See  Nash*8  History  of  Worceatenbire,  vol.  i. 
p.  529. 

^  [Authoritatively  and  circnmstantiany  as  this 
stoiy  is  told,  there  is  good  reason  for  disbelieving 
it  altogether.  Taylor  was  admitted  commoner  of 
Chrifit-chnrch,  June  27 »  1730:  but  it  will  be  seen 
in  the  notes  in  the  next  page,  that  Johnson  left  Ox* 
ford  six  months  before. — ^Eo.] 
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THnaUlaus,  in  his  Life  of  St.  I^atius  Loy- 
ola, that  this  intrepid  founder  ol  the  or^er  of 
Jrssits,  when  he  arrived  at  Goa,  after  hav- 
in^r  made  a  severe  pilgrimage  through  the 
eastern  deserts,  persisted  in  wearing  his  mis- 
erable shattered  shoes,  and  when  new  ones 
were  o^red  him,  rejected  them  as  an  unsuit- 
able indulgence. 

The  res  ongusta  domi^  prevented  him 
(rmn  having  the  advantage  of  a  complete 
academical  education.  The  friend  to  wnom 
he  bad  trusted  for  support  had  deceived  him. 
His  debts  in  college,  tnough  not  great,  were 
increasing;  and  ms  scanty  remittances  from 
Lichfiekl,  which  had  all  along  been  made 
with  great  difficulty,  could  be  supplied  no 
longer,  his  father  having  fallen  into  a  state 
of  insolvency.  Compelled,  therefore,  by 
irrrsidtible  necessity,  he  lci\  the  college  in 
autuiBn,  1781,  without  a  degree,  having 
been  a  member  of  it  b'ttle  more  than  three 
years'*. 

Dr.  Adams,  the  worthy  and  respectable 
master  of  Pembroke  College,  has  generally 
bad  the  reputation  of  being  Johnson's  tu- 
tnr.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that,  in  1731, 
Mr.  Jorden  quitted  the  college,  and  his 
pupils  were  transferred  to  Dr.  Adams;  so 

'  [NetwiriMtawling  what  hai  been  said  on  this 
WMifjttL^  as  br  as  we  can  jadge  from  a  cunory  view 
of  the  weekly  accoont  in  the  buttery  books,  John- 
•OD  appean  to  have  lived  as  well  as  the  other  com- 
Bocien  and  acholan,  and  he  left  no  college  debts. 

— }l&i.x«3 

'  [fie  was  not  qvite  three  years  a  member  of 
lbs  college,  having  been  entered  Oct  31,  1728, 
■ad  Ins  nsmc  havbg  been  finally  removed  Oct  8, 
17SI.  It  would  appear  by  temporary  suspensions 
of  his  Bsme,  and  replacements  of  it,  as  if  he  had 
ODBtMiiptated  an  earlier  departure  from  college, 
sad  had  been  indnced  to  conttnue  on  with  the 
bspe  ef  retoming :  this,  however,  he  never  did 
aliar  lus  ahsenee,  Dec.  1729,  having  kept  a  con- 
ttuiMiw  recideoce  of  sixty  weeks. — Hall.] 

[it  will  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Boswell  slurs  over 
Ihs  yean  1729,  1730,  and  1731,  under  the  gene- 
ok  nCosBiee  that  they  were  all  spent  at  O^dbrd; 
hst  E>r.  Hall's  accorate  statement  of  dates  from 
As  eailei^  books,  proves  that  Johnson  peraonai- 
kf  kA  college  12th  Dec.  1729,  though  bis  name 
naamed  on  tbe  books  near  two  years  longer,  viz. 
tS  M  Oct.  1781.  Here  then  are  two  important 
jma^  ike  21sl  and  22d  of  his  age,  to  be  account- 
ed fan  and  Ur.  Boeweirs  assertion  (a  little  farther 
«al«  that  ba  coald  not  have  been  aanstant  to  An- 
tfaay  BlMskwell,  became  Blackwell  died  in  1780, 
beftns  Jolnaofi  had  left  college,  falls  to  tbe  ground. 
Ite  ibase  two  years  were  not  pleasantly  or  profit- 
tUy  ipeaC,  may  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of 
lakasBD  and  all  his  firionds  about  them.  It  is  due 
to  yaHhroke  to  note  particularly  this  absence,  be- 
amm  that  inttitntion  possesses  (on  the  foundation 
«f  Sb-I.  Beanett,  Lord  Ossuiston),  two  seholar- 
oaa  of  which  Johnson  would  have  been 
and  probably  (oonsidering  his  claims) 
as  1730,  had  ha  been  a  eandidata.-- En.] 


that  had  Johnson  returned,  Dr.  Adams 
would  have  been  his  tutor.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  this  connexion  had  taken  place. 
His  equal  temper,  mild  disposition,  and  po- 
liteness of  manners,  might  have  insensioly 
soAened  the  harshness  of  Johnson,  and  in- 
fused into  him  those  more  delicate  chari- 
ties, those  petites  morales,  in  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  our  great  moralist  was 
more  deficient  than  his  best  friends  could 
fully  justify.  Dr.  Adams  paid  Johnson 
this  high  compliment.  He  said  to  me  at 
Oxford,  in  1776,  "  I  was  his  nominal  tutor; 
but  he  was  above  my  mark."  When  I  re- 
peated it  to  Johnson,  his  eyes  flashed  with 
grateful  satisfaction,  and  he  exclaimed, 
"  That  was  liberal  andnoble^." 

And  now  (I  had  almost  said  poor)  Sam- 
uel Johnson  returned  to  his  native  city, 
destitute,  and  not  knowing  how  he  should 
gain  even  a  decent  livelihood.  His  father's 
misfortunes  in  trade  rendered  liim  unable  to 
support  his  son:  [he  had  become 
insolvent,  if  not,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ^i*^^! 
told  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  an  actual 
bankrupt];  and  for  some  time  there  ap- 
peared no  means  by  which  he  could  main- 
tain himself.  In  December  of  this  year 
his  father  died**. 

The  state  of  poverty  in  which  he  died, 
appears  from  a  note  in  one  of  Johnson's  lit- 
tle diaries  of  the  following  year,  which 
strongly  displays  his  spirit  and  virtuous 
dignity  of  mind. 

"  1732,  Julii  15.     Undeeim  aureos  de" 

^  [This  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  preced- 
ing facts.  If  Adams  called  himself  his  nominal 
tutor,  only  because  the  pupil  was  above  his 
mark,  the  expression  would  be  liberal  and  noble; 
but  if  he  was  his  nominal  tutor,  only  because  he 
fjDouM  have  been  his  tutor  if  Johnson  had  return- 
ed, the  case  is  different,  and  Boswell  is,  cither 
way,  guilty  of  an  inaccuracy,  which  (however 
trifling)  he  would  not  have  forgiven  in  Hawkins  or 
Mn.  PiozzL  Nor  does  there  seem  any  reason  for 
tbe  regret  (disparaging  towards  Mr.  Jorden) 
which  Boswell  expresses,  that  <*  this  connexion 
between  Johnson  and  Dr.  Adams  had  not  taken 
place;*'  for  Johnson,  as  we  have  seen  (ante,  p. 
21),  .gave  Jorden  the  highest  moral  praise,  by 
saying,  that  "  when  a  young  man  became  his 
pupil,  he  became  his  son. "  Of  the  regard  which 
his  pupils  felt  for  Mr.  Jorden,  Dr.  Hall  has  point- 
ed out  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  Monthly 
Chroniele  for  November,  1729.  "  About  this 
time,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jorden,  B.  D.,  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College,  in  Oxford,  was  presented,  by 
Bfr.  Vyse,  a  young  gentleman,  lus  pupil,  to  the 
rectoiy  of  Standon,  in  Stafibrdshire,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jarvis." — ^En.] 

*  [Among  the  MSS.  of  Pembroke  College  ara 
a  few  little  bills  for  books  had  by  Mr.  Walmesley 
of  Michael  Johnson,  with  letters  fix>m  the  widow, 
the  son  Nathanael,  and  others  about  payment, 
which  declare  the  state  of  poverty  she  was  left  in 
— Hai.l.] 
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poiui,  quo  die  quiequid  anie  nuUrUJwnu 
{quod  ierum  iitpreeor)  de  palemis  bonis 
nerari  lieetf  vifinii  aeilieet  librat  accepi. 
Usque  adeo  mtki  fortuna  finf^enda  est. 
IfUerea,ne  paupertate  vires  animi  Umgues^ 
eant,  nee  »n  fiagiiia  egesias  abigat,  eav- 
endum,  I  layed  by  eleven  guineas  on  this 
day,  when  I  received  twenty  pounds,  be- 
in?  all  that  I  have  reason  to  hope  for  out 
ofmy  father's  effects,  previous  to  the  death 
of  my  mother;  an  event  which,  I  pray  God, 
may  be  very  remote.  I  now,  therelbre,  see 
that  I  must  make  my  own  fortune.  Mean- 
while, let  me  take  care  that  the  powers  of 
my  mind  be  not  debilitated  by  poverty,  and 
that  indigence  do  not  force  me  into  any 
criminal  act.'* 

Johnson  was  so  far  fortunate,  that  the  re- 
spectable character  of  his  parents,  and  his 
own  merit,  had,  from  his  earliest  years, 
secured  him  a  kind  reception  in  the  best 
families  in  Lichfield.  Among  these  I  can 
mention  Mr.  Howard,  Dr.  Swinfen,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Levett,  Captain  Garrick,  fa- 
ther of  the  preat  ornament  of  the  British 
stage;  but  above  all,  Mr.  Gilbert  Wahns- 
lev  ^,  Registrar  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
of  Lichfield,  whose  character,  long  after  his 
decease,  Dr.  Johnson  has,  in  his  Ufe  of  Ed- 
mund Smith,  thus  drawn  in  the  glowing 
colours  of  gratitude: 

"  Of  Gilbert  Wahnsley,  thus  presented 
to  my  mind,  let  me  indulge  myself  in  the 
remembrance.  I  knew  liim  very  early;  he 
was  one  of  the  first  friends  that  literature 
procured  me,  and  I  hope  that,  at  least,  my 
gratitude  made  me  worthy  of  his  notice. 

"  He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was 
only  not  a  boy,  yet  he  never  received  my 
notions  with  contempt.  He  was  a  whig, 
with  all  the  virulence  and  malevolence  of 
his  party;  yet  difference  of  opinion  did  not 
keep  us  apart.  I  honoured  him,  and  he 
endured  me. 

'<  He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world 
without  exemption  from  its  vices  or  its  foi- 

>  Mr.  Walton  informs  me,  "that  this  early 
fiiend  of  Johuon  waa  entered  a  commoner  of 
Trinity  CoUege,  Oxford,  aged  17,  in  1698  ;  and 
is  the  author  of  many  Latin  vene  translations  in 
the  Oentleman*t  Magazine.  One  of  them  is 
a  translation  {Oent,  Mag.  vol.  16,  p.  102)  of 
•*  My  time,  O  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent,*'  ttc 
He  [was  bom  b  1680,  and]  died  Angnst  8, 
1761.  A  monument  to  his  memory  hM  been 
erected  in  the  cathedml  of  Lichfield,  with  an  in- 
scription written  by  Bfr.  Sewaid«  one  of  the  preben- 
daries.— ^BoswELL.  [He  was  the  son  of  W. 
Walmesley,  LL.  D.  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of 
Lichfield  uom  1698  to  1713,  who  was  elected 
M.  P.  for  that  city  in  1701,  and  brother  of  Dr. 
Walmesley,  Dean  of  LichfieM,  who  died  in  Sept 
1780.  Johnson,  and  Boawell  after  him,  spell  im 
name  WaUnsley ,  but  the  true  spelling  is  that  which 
has  been  adopted  in  this  note. — ^Ed.] 


lies ;  but  had  never  neglected  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  mind.  His  belief  of  revelation 
was  unshaken;  his  learning  preserved  his 
principles;  he  grew  first  regular,  and  then 
pious. 

"  His  studies  had  been  so  various,  that  I 
am  not  able  to  name  a  man  of  eaual  know* 
ledge.     His  acquaintance  with  nooks  was 

freat,  and  what  he  did  not  immediately 
now,  he  could,  at  least,  tell  where  to  find. 
Such  was  his  amplitude  of  learning,  and 
such  his  copiousness  of  communication,  that 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  day  now  pass- 
es, in  which  I  have  not  some  advantage 
from  his  friendship. 

"At  this  man's  tabled  I  enjoyed  many- 
cheerful  and  instructive  hours,  with  com- 
panions, such  as  are  not  oi\en  found — with 
one  who  has  lengthened,  and  one  who  has 
gladdened  life — with  Dr.  James,  whose 
skill  in  physick  will  be  long  remembered; 
and  with  David  Garrick,  whom  I  hoped  to 
have  gratified  with  this  character  of  our 
common  friend.  But  what  are  the  hopes 
of  man !  I  am  disappointed  bv  that  stroke 
of  death,  which  has  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of 
nations,  and  impoverished  the  publick  stock 
of  harmless  pleasure." 

In  these  families  he  passed  much  time  in 
his  early  years.  In  most  of  them  he  was 
in  the  company  of  ladies,  particularly  at 
Mr.  Walmsley's,  whose  wife  and  sisters-in- 
law,  of  the  name  of  Aston,  and  daughters 
of  a  baronet,  were  remarkable  for  good 
breeding;  so  that  the  notion  which  has 
been  industriously  circulated  and  believed, 
that  he  never  was  in  good  company  till  late 
in  life,  and,  consequently,  had  been  con- 
firmed in  coarse  and  ferocious  manners  by 
long  habits,  is  wholly  without  foundation. 
Some  of  the  ladies  have  assured  me,  they 
recollected  him  well  when  a  young  man,  as 
distinguished  for  his  complaisance. 

And  that  his  politeness  3  was  not  merely 
occasional  and-  temporary,  or  confined  to 
the  circles  of  Lichfield,  is  ascertained  by 
the  testimony  of  a  lady  ^,  who,  in  a  paper 
with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  a 
daughter  of  his  intimate  friend  and  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Lawrence,  thus  describes  *Dr. 
Johnson  some  years  afterwards: 

"  As  the  particulars  of  the  former  part  of 

'  [This  acknowledgement  does  not  seem  quite 
adequate  to  Johnson's  obligations  to  Mr.  Walmea- 
ley,  who  certainly  gave  him  more  active  proofs  of 
his  beoeyolence  than  the  mere  admission  to  hia 
table  and  society. — Eo.] 

*  [There  is,  it  vrill  be  observed,  in  all  tins, 
no  testimony  to  Johnson's  personal  poHteness,  but 
only  to  his  having  been  achnitted  to  polite  compa- 
ny.— ^Ed.] 

*  [It  were  to  be  wished  that  Boswell  had  stat- 
ed dM  name  of  thk  lady,  as  he  has  given  na  no 
mneh  reason  to  distrast  the  tnfonnation  detivad 
from  «•  the  drcles  of  Lichfield.  **->£]>.] 
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Zh;  IdliBtoii'M  life  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
•Bcimtelj  known,  a  lady  hopes  that  the 
foUowing  infiynnation  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

^  Sbe  remembeis  Dr.  Johnson  on  a  visit 
to  Dr.  Taylor  >,  at  Aahboum,  some  time 
between  the  end  of  the  year  91,  and  the 
middle  of  the  year  40;  she  rather  thinks  it 
to  have  been  aAer  he  and  his  wife  were  re- 
moTfd  to  London.  During  his  stay  at 
Aahboom,  he  made  frequent  visits  to  Mr. 
Meynell,  at  Bradley,  where  his  ccmipany 
wa*  much  deeired  by  the  ladies  of  the  fam- 
iir,  who  were,  perhapa,  in  point  of  elegance 
•lid  aocompliahments,  inieriour  to  few  of 
tfaoae  with  whom  he  was  aAerwards  ac- 
qoasnted.  Mr.  Meynell's  eldest  daughter 
waa  afterwards  marned  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert, 
lather  lo  Mr.  AUeyne  Fitzherbert,  lately 
minister  to  the  court  of  Russia  [and  since 
Lord  St.  Helena.]  Of  her.  Dr.  Johnson 
•aid,  in  Dr.  Lawrence's  study,  that  she  had 
the  best  anderstanding  he  ever  met  with  in 
any  homan  being.  At  Mr.  Meynell's  he  also 
ooomieBced  that  IViendship  with  Mrs.  Hill 
Boothby,  aister  to  the  present  Sir  Brook 
Boochby,  which  continued  till  her  death  s. 

The  foung  woman  wham  he  used  to 
^^      tmU  Moikf  Attimy  wss  sister  to  Sir 

Thomas  Aaton,  and  daughter  to  a 
baraael;  ahe  was  also  sister  to  the  wife  of 
bit  ^hcaod,  Mr.  Gilbert  Walmsley3.    Be- 

'  [Dr.  Taylor  onist  have  been  at  this  time  a 
man.    Hit  residence  at  Athboom  was 
,   maA  not  ecclesiastical,  as  baa  been 
The  honse  and  groonds  wbich  Dr. 
Ta  ymSM  iiave  rendered  remarkable  are  now 
IbapMifrty  ofMr.  Webeter,  Dr.  Tbylor's  leg- 

*  (ror  the  last  few  yean  of  ber  life  this  lady 
«an«peoded  with  Dr«  Johnson*  and  aome  of  ber 
Ims  are  appended  to  the  Jiecount  of  hi$  early 
Uft^  m  oAaa  i|«oted.    Indeed,  they  occnpy  126 

flT  the  144  of  which  that  litde  pnblication 
Mas  Beward  hints  that  thine  was  an 
between  Johnson  and  Misa  Booth- 
fty.  XflB  Seward's  anecdotes  are  so  justly  dis- 
naifiaiii.  that  it  is  haidly  worth  observing,  that 
Iha*  appeaie  no  groaad  whataoeTer  for  this  story; 
and  the  yblirfwd  letters,  which  are  of  a  very  seri- 
es and  p*pwi  cant,  not  only  negative  Miss  Sew- 
wd's  yiwipii^  bncies,  bnt  throw  some  doabt 
oa  tha  accsracy  of  Mr.  Boswell's  informant,  for 
day  aeeaa  to  ptwe  that  there  had  not  been  any 
aOBsae  ar  even  early  acquaintance  between  the 
yaroBB.  Sfiss  Boothby  waa  bom  m  1708,  and 
died  m  1756.~Cd.] 

*  SwUnmaa  Aston,  Bait,  who  died  m  Jan- 
mrr,  1TZ4-5,  left  one  son,  named  Thomaa  also, 
asJ  mg^  daaghterk    Of  the  daughters,  Catherine 

~  ibhoBon's  friend,  the  Hon.  Henry  Her- 
Gilbert  Walroaley.  Another  of 
[Jane]  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gastrell 
Ithe  doijaaaa  who  cat  down  Shakspeara's  mill- 
Wf-««e].  Maiy,  or  MoUu  Aston,  as  she  waa 
■arily  caUei,  became  the  wifa  of  Captain  Brodia 


sides  his  intimacy  with  the  above-mention- 
ed  persons,  who  were  surely  people  of  rank 
and  education,  while  he  was  yet  at  Lich- 
field  he  used  to  be  frequently  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Svmifen,  a  gentleman  of  very  an- 
cient family  in  Stanordshire,  from  which, 
alter  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  in- 
herited a  good  estate.  He  was,  beside,  a 
physician  of  very  extensive  practice;  but 
for  want  of  due  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  domestic  concerns,  lefl  a  very 
large  family,  in  indigence.  One  of  his 
daughters,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  afterwards 
found  an  asylnm  in  the  house  of  her  old 
friend,  whose  doors  were  always  open  to 
the  unfortunate,  and  who  well  observed 
the  precept  of  the  Gospel,  for  he  '  was  kind 
to  the  unthankful  and  to  the  eviM.'  '* 

In  the  forlorn  state  of  his  circumstances, 
be  accepted  of  an  offer  to  be  employed  as 
usher  in  the  school  of  Market-Bosworth,  in 
Leicesteratiire,  to  which  it  appears,  from 
one  of  liis  little  fragments  of  a  diary,  that 
he  went  on  foot,  on  the  16th  of  «fuly. — 
^*JtUii  16.  Bowortiam  pedes 
vetii."  But  it  is  not  true,  as  ^^Jf'*' 
lias  been  erroneously  related,  that 
he  was  assistant  to  the  famous  Anthony 
Blackwall,  whose  merit  has  been  honour- 
ed by  the  testimony  of  Bishop  Hurd  *, 
who  was  his  scholar;  for  Mr.  Blackwall 
died  on  the  8th  of  April,  1730 6,  more  than 
a  year  before  Johnson  lefl  the  University. 

Tliis  employment  was  very  irksome  to 
him  in  every  respect,  and  he  complained 

of  the  Navy.  Another  sister,  who  was  unmarried, 
was  living  at  Lichfield  in  1776. — ^Malone.  [Of 
the  latter,  whose  name  was  Elizabeth,  Miss  Sew- 
ard has  pat  an  injurious  character  into  the  mouth 
of  Dr.  Johnson  (in  a  dialogue  which  she  reports 
henelf  to  have  had  with  him).  Sbe  died  in 
1785,  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age. — Ed.] 

*  [Here  Mr.  Boswell  has  acUnitted  the  insin- 
uation of  an  anonymous  informant  against  poor 
Mn.  Desmoulins,  as  bitter,  surely,  as  any  thing 
which  can  be  charged  against  any  of  his  rival  bi- 
ograpliera;  and,  strange  to  say,  this  scandal  b 
conveyed  in  a  quotation  from  the  book  of  Chari- 
ty, Mrs.  Desmoulins  was  probably  not  popular 
with  '*  the  bdies  of  Lichfield.'*  She  is  supposed 
to  have  forfeited  the  protection  of  her  own  fiun- 
ily  by,  what  they  thought,  a  derogatory  marriage. 
Her  husband,  it  is  said,  was  a  writing-master. 
—Ed.] 

*  There  is  here  (as  Mr.  James  Boswell  observes 
to  me)  a  slight  inaccuracy.  Bishop  Hurd,  in  the 
Epistle  Dedicatory  prefixed  to  his  Commentary 
on  Horace'' s  Art  of  Poetry  ^  &c.,  does  not  praise 
Blackwall,  but  the  Rev.  Mx,  Budworth,  head- 
master of  tlie  grammar-school  at  Brewood,  in 
Stafibrdshire,  who  had  himself  been  bred  under 
Blackwall. — M a lok a.  [We  shall  see  presently, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Nicbols,  that  Johnaon  pro> 
posed  himeelf  to  Mr.  Bndworth  as  an  assistant— 
Ed.] 

<  [See  cmie,  p.  27.— Ed.] 


so 
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ffrievously  of  it  in  his  letters  to  his  friend, 
Mr.  Hector,  who  was  now  settled  as  a  sur- 
geon at  Birmingham.  The  letters  are  lost; 
but  Mr.  Hector  recollects  his  writing  "  that 
the  poet  had  described  the  dull  sameness  of 
his  existence  in  these  words,  ^  Vitam  eorir 
iinet  una  dies*  (one  day  contains  the  whole 
of  my  life) ;  that  it  was  unvaried  as  the 
note  of  the  cuckow;  and  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  more  disagreeable  for 
him  to  teach,  or  the  boys  to  learn,  the 
grammar  rules.^'  His  general  aversion  to 
this  painful  drudgery  was  greatly  enhanc- 
ed by  a  disagreement  between  him  and  Sir 
Wolstan  Dixie,  the  patron  of  the  school, 
in  whose  house,  I  have  been  told,  he  officia- 
ted as  a  kind  of  domestic  chaplain,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  to  say  grace  at  table,  but  was 
treated  with  what  he  represented  as  intole- 
rable, harshness;  and,  ailer  suffering  for  a 
few  months  such  complicated  misery  i,  he 
relinquished  a  situation  which  all  his  life 
ailerwards  he  recollected  with  the  strongest 
aversion,  and  even  a  degree  of  horrour.^ 

'  [Mr.  Malone,  in  a  note  on  tills  passage,  states 
that  he  had  read  a  letter  of  Johnson's  to  a  friend, 
dated  27th  July,  1732,  saying  that  he  liad  then  re- 
cently lefl  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie's  house,  and  that 
he  had  some  hopes  of  succeeding,  either  as  mas- 
ter or  usher,  in  the  school  of  Ashboum. 

If  Mr.  Malone  be  correct  in  the  date  of  this  let- 
ter, and  Mr.  Boswell  be  also  right  in  placing  the 
extract  from  the  diary  under  the  year  1732,  John- 
son's sojourn  at  Bosworth  could  have  been  not 
more  than  ten  days,  a  time  too  short  to  be  charac- 
terized as  "  a  period  of  complicated  misery,**  and 
to  be  remembered  during  a  long  life  "  with  the 
strongest  aversion  and  horror.**  It  must  also  be 
observed,  that  according  to  the  statement  of  Messrs. 
Boswell  and  Malone  compared  with  the  College 
books,  Johnson's  life,  from  December,  1729,  to 
the  beginning  of  1733,  is  wholly  unaccounted  for, 
except  the  ten  days  supposed  to  have  been  so  la- 
mentably spent  at  Bosworth.  The  only  proba- 
ble solution  of  these  difficulties  is,  that  the  walk  to 
Bosworth  on  the  16th  July,  1732,  was  not  his  first 
appearance  there;  but  that  having  been  called  to 
Lichfield,  to  receive  his  share  of  his  father's  pro- 
perty, which,  we  have  seen,  p.  27,  that  he  did  on 
the  15th  July,  he  returned  to  Bosworth  on  the 
16th,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrange- 
ments for  finally  leaving  it,  which  he  did  within 
ten  days.  It  seems  very  extraordinai^',  that  the 
laborious  diligence,  and  the  lively  curiosity  of 
Hawkms,  Boswell,  Murphy,  and  Malone,  were 
able  to  discover  so  little  of  the  history  of  John- 
8on*s  life  from  December,  1729,  to  his  marriage 
in  July,  1736,  and  that  what  they  have  told  should 
be  liable  to  so  much  doubt.  It  may  be  inferred, 
that  it  was  a  period  to  which  Johnson  looked  back 
with  little  satisfaction,  and  of  which  he  did  not 
love  to  talk;  though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
during  these  five  or  six  important  years,  he  must 
have  collected  a  large  portion  of  that  vast  stock 
of  information,  with  which  he  afterwards  sur- 
prised and  delighted  the  world* — £d.] 

'  [There  seems  reason  to  suspoct  that  Sir  Wol- 


But  it  is  probable  that  at  this  period 
ever  uneasiness  he  may  have  endu 
laid  the  foundation  of  much  futui 
nence  by  application  to  his  studies. 

Being  now  again  totally  unoccuf 
was  invited  by  Mr.  Hector  to  pas 
time  with  him  at  Birmingham,  as  hi 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  W  arren,  with 
Mr.  Hector  lodged  and  boarded 
Warren  was  the  first  established  bo 
in  Birmingham,  and  was  very  atte 
Johnson,  who  he  soon  found  couh 
much  service  to  him  in  his  trade, 
knowledge  of  literature;  and  he  e 
tained  the  assistance  of  his  pen  in 
ing  some  numbers  of  a  periodical 
printed  in  the  newspaper  of  which 
was  proprietor.  After  very  dilie 
quiry,  I  have  not  been  able  to  recov 
early  specimens  of  that  particular  r 
writing  by  which  Johnson  af\erw 
greatly  distinguished  himself. 

He  continued  to  live  as  Mr.  I 
guest  for  about  six  months,  and  th( 
lodgings  in  another  part  of  the  towr 
ing  himself  as  well  situated  at  Birm 
as  he  supposed  he  could  be  any 
while  he  had  no  settled  plan  of  li 
very  scanty  means  of  subsistenc 
made  some  valuable  acquaintance 
amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Porter,  a 
whose  widow  he  aflerwards  marri 
Mr.  Taylor,  who,  by  his  ingenuit^^ 
chanical  inventions  and  his  success 
acquired  an  immense  fortune.  But  t 
fort  of  being  near  Mr.  Hector,  his  ok 
fellow  and  intimate  friend,  was  Jc 
chief  inducement  to  continue  here. 

In  what  manner  he  employed  hi 
this  period,  or  whether  he  derived 
any  pecuniary  advantage,  I  have  n 
able  to  ascertain.  He  probably  go 
money  from  Mr.  Warren;  and  we 
tain,  that  he  executed  here  one  piec 
erary  labour,  of  which  Mr.  Hector 
voured  me  with  a  minute  account, 
mentioned  that  he  had  read  at  P< 
College  a  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  1 
(a  Portuguese  Jesuit),  and  that  he 
an  Abridgement  and  translation  of 
the  French  into  English  might  be 
ful  and  profitable  jpublication,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Hector  joined  in  urging  hii 
dcrtakc  it.  He  accordingly  agre 
the  book  not  being  to  be  found  in  I 

Stan  Dixie's  temper  was,  to  say  the  le 
irregular  and  violent;  but  it  must  also 
lect«l,  that  Johnson's  own  mind  had 
been  in  a  state  of  morbid  disturbance.— 
3  Sir  John  Haw^kins  states,  from  one 
son*s  diaries,  that  he  lodged,  in  June, 
Birmingham,  at  the  house  of  a  person  na 
vis,  probably  a  relation  of  Mn.  Porter,  \ 
afterwards  manied,  and  whose  maiden  i 
Jervis. — Malovk. 
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it  of  Pembidce  College. 
1  pat  of  the  work  being  very  soon  done, 
•Y  Ohboni,  wbo  was  Mr.  Warren's  print- 
^.  «H  set  to  work  with  what  was  ready, 
«.-  J.fiissoo  engaged  to  supply  the  press 
c  '..  o<py  as  it  should  be  wanted;  but  his 

*  aAtstiooal  indoience  soon  prevailed,  and 
'  -  wvk  was  at  a  stand.  Mr.  Hector, 
w»>   umtw   that    a  motive  of  humanity 

V  «^  be  the  moat  prevailing  argument  with 
.  •  ihead,  weal  to  Johnaon,  ami  represent- 
^  L)  Hjb  that  the  printer  could  have  no 

*  '^r  finpiojiiient  till  this  undertaking  was 
*.  - .  -dfld,  and  that  the  poor  man  and  lus  fa- 
I.  }  vetr  wuString,  Johnson,  upon  this, 
i<-"^  t&e  powers  of  his  mind,  though  his 
'•  <9  was  rvlaxeiL  He  lay  in  bed  with  the 
» •  a,  which  w^s  a  quarto,  before  him,  and 

while  Hector  wrote.  Mr.  Hector 
UBC  sheets  to  the  press,  and  correct- 
fi  t^mt  all  the  proof  sheets,  very  few  of 
V-.  f&  were  even  seen  bv  Johnson.  In  this 
'^  z^rr,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Hector's  active 
.  -^kE&q^,  the  book  wss  completed,  and 
wtf  ^A.toiahed  in  1735,  with  London  upon 
.  -  uic-page,  though  it  was  in  reality 
;  jited  at  Birminf  ham,  a  device  too  com- 
zj  «  wiUi  pro^'incial  publishers.     For  this 

Y  ^  £ie  haa  from  Mr.  Warren  only  the  sum 


•  r* 


T  .u»  bnng  the  first  prose  work  of  John- 

•  ,  t  M  a  curious  ooject  of  inquiry  how 
T.  ^-^  may  be  trared  in  it  of  that  sty^le 
M.M-h  siajks  his  subsequent  writings  with 
t «-  -.  prcbfiar  excellence— with  so  happy  an 
%-^ja  <jf  luree,  \ivacity,  and  perspicuity. 
I  zaie  pemaed  tlje  book  with  this  view, 
sz^  ^MTT  (onad  that  here,  as  I  believe  in 
«--7y  ether  tranalation,  there  is  in  the 
«  -i  icBpif  no  vestige  of  the  translator's 

s-stjir;  far  the  language  of  translation 
jr  z^  ^apted  to  the  Uioughts  of  another 
.«^-««.  i»«f»ib]v  follows  their  cast,  and, 
a  *  sere,  runs  into  a  mould  that  is  ready 

r^a#,  C>r  ixHtance,  taking  the  first  sen- 
^-T   that   occurs  at  the  opening  of  the 

i  cTicd  here  above  a  year,  and  complet- 

•  BT  fliadKa  in  divinity;  in  which  time 
rse  VttefB  wrre  leeeived  from  the  fathers 

Et^anaa^  with  an  account  that  Sultan 

■Ha  mar  of  Abyssinia,  was  con- 

%9  the  rhnieh  of  Rome ;  that  many 

•  ZM  safcyLCtt  had  foUowed  his  example, 
VM  taat  there  waa  a  great  want  of  mis- 

u>  iinpfoye  these  prosperous  be- 
EfTrnr  hodv  wss  very  desirous  of 
the  seal  rnoxtr  fathers,  and  of 
^rin  the  aaststance  they  request- 
"-    \  •  which  we  were  the  more  encouraged, 
^^^^t  the  emperonr's  letter  informed  our 
""  -sr^  that  we  mi^ht  easily  enter  his 

w  the  way  of  Dancola;  but,  un- 

.T,  Che  aecretaiy  wrote  Geila  for  Dan- 
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cala,  which  cost  two  of  our  fathers  their 
lives." 

Every  one  acquainted  with  Johnson's 
manner  will  be  sensible  that  there  is  noth- 
ing of  it  here;  but  that  this  sentence  might 
have  been  composed  by  any  other  man. 

But,  in  the  rreface,  the  Johnsonian  style 
begins  to  appear^  and  though  use  had  not 
yet  taught  his  wmg  a  permanent  and  equa- 
ole  flight,  there  are  parts  of  it  which  ex- 
hibit his  best  manner  in  full  vigour.  I  had 
once  the  pleasure  of  examining  it  with  Mr. 
Edmund  Burke,  who  confirmed  me  in  this 
opinion  by  his  superiour  critical  sagacity, 
and  was,  i  remember,  much  delighted  with 
the  following  specimen: 

"  The  Portuguese  traveller,  contrary  to 
the  general  vein  of  his  countrymen,  has 
amuMd  his  reader  with  no  romantick  ab- 
surdity, or  incredible  fictions ;  whatever  he 
relates,  whether  true  or  not,  is  at  least  prol>> 
able;  and  he  who  tells  nothing  exceeding 
the  bounds  of  probability,  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  they  should  believe  him  who 
cannot  contradict  him. 

'<  He  appears,  by  his  modest  and  un- 
affected narration,  to  have  described  things 
as  he  saw  them,  to  have  copied  nature  from 
the  life,  and  to  have  consulted  his  senses, 
not  his  imagination.  He  meets  with  no 
basilisks  that  destroy  with  their  eyes,  his 
crocodiles  devour  their  prey  without  tears, 
and  his  cataracts  fall  from  the  rocks  without 
deafening  the  neighbouring  inhabitants. 

"  The  reader  will  here  find  no  regions 
cursed  with  irremediable  barrenness,  or  blest 
with  spontaneous  fecundity;  no  perpetu- 
al gloom,  or  unceasing  sunshine;  nor  are 
the  nations  here  described,  either  devoid  of 
all  sense  of  humanity,  or  consummate  in  all 
private  or  social  virtues.  Here  are  no  Hot- 
tentots without  reliffious  policy  or  articu- 
late language;  no  Chinese  penectly  polite 
and  completely  skilled  in  alt  sciences;  he 
will  discover,  what  will  always  be  discov- 
ered by  a  diligent  and  iropartialinquirer,  that 
wherever  human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there 
is  a  mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of 

Sassion  and  reason;  and  that  the  Creator 
oth  not  appear  partial  in  his  distribu- 
tions, but  has  balanced,  in  most  countries, 
their  particular  inconveniences  by  particu- 
lar favours." 

Here  we  have  an  early  example  of  that 
brilliant  and  energetick  expression,  which, 
upon  innumerable  occasions  in  his  subse- 
ouent  life,  justljr  impressed  the  world  with 
the  highest  admiration. 

Nor  can  any  one,  conversant  with  the 
writings  of  Johnson,  fail  to  discern  his 
hand  m  this  passage  of  the  Dedication  to 
John  Warren,  Esq.  of  Pembrokeshire, 
though  it  is  ascribed  to  Warren  the  book- 
seller. 
''  A  generous  and  elevated  mind  is  distin* 
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gaiahed  by  nothing  more  certainly  than  an 
eminent  degree  of  curiosity ^ ;  nor  is  that  cu- 
riosity ever  more  agreeably  or  useiully  em- 
ployed, than  in  exaniining  the  laws  and 
customs  of  foreign  nations.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, the  present  I  now  presume  to  make, 
will  not  be  thought  improper;  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  my  business  as  a  dedicator  to 
commend,  nor  as  a  bookseller  to  depreciate." 

Ii  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  his  hav- 
ing been  thus  accidentally  led  to  a  particular 
study  of  the  history  and  manners  of  Ab}rs- 
sinia,  was  the  remote  occasion  of  his  writ- 
ing, many  years  afterwards,  his  admirable 
philosophical  tale,  the  principal  scene  of 
which  IS  laid  in  that  country. 

Johnson  returned  to  Lichfield  early  in 
1734,  and  in  August  that  year  he  made  an 
attempt  to  procure  some  little  subsistence 
by  his  pen;  for  he  published  proposals  for 
printing  by  subscription  the  Latin  Poems  of 
Folitian^: 

<<  J^ngeii  PolUiam  Poemata  Latina,  qup- 
6tu,  Iwt€u  cum  kUtorid  Latiwt  poeseos  a 
Petrareha  <bvo  ad  Politumi  tempera  <{«- 
duetd,  et  vitd  Politiani  fusiuM  quam  ante- 
hoc  enarratd,  addidit  Sam.  Johnson  3." 

It  appears  that  his  brother  Nathanael 
had  taken  up  his  father's  traded;  for  it  is 

1  See  RambltTy  No.  103.  [Curiosity  is  the 
thint  of  the  soul,  &c — ^Ed.] 

*  May  we  not  trace  a  fancifiil  similarity  be- 
tween Poiitian  and  Johnson?  Hnetius,  sp^Ucing 
of  Panlus  PelisBonius  Fontanerins,  says  '*  — in  quo 
Natnra,  at  olim  in  Anj|elo  Politiano,  defoimitatem 
oris  excelientia  ingenu  prsestantia  compensaTit*' 
— Comment  de  reb.  ad  earn  pertin.  Edit  Amstel. 
1718.  p.  200. — ^BoswEL,!..  [In  this  learned  mas- 
querade of  Paulua  Pelissonius  Fontaneritu, 
we  have  some  difficulty  in  detecting^  Madame  de 
Sevign6'8  friend,  M.  Pelissofiy  of  whom  another 
of  tlmt  lady's  friends,  M.  de  Guillerogues,  used 
the  phrase,  which  has  since  grown  into  a  proverb, 
"  qu'il  abusait  de  la  permisBion  qu*ont  les  ?iom- 
mes  d'etre  laids." — See  Madame  de  8evigne*8 
letter,  bth  Jan.  1674. — ^Huet,  Biahopof  Avranche, 
wrote  Memoirs  of  his  own  time,  in  Latin,  from 
which  Boeweli  has  extracted  this  scrap  of  ped- 
antry.— Ed.] 

'  The  book  was  to  contain  more  than  thirty 
dieeta;  the  price  to  be  two  ahillings  and  nxpence 
at  the  time  of  auhacribiQg,  and  two  shiHings  and 
sixpence  at  the  delivery  of  a  peifect  book  in 
qukw.— B0SWX1.L. 

*  [Nathanael  kept  the  shop  as  long  as  he  lived, 
as  did  his  mother,  after  him,  till  her  death,  though 
on  somewhat,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  of  a  lowered 
scale.  Miss  Seward,  who,  in  such  a  matter  as 
this,  may  perhaps  be  trusted,  tells  us  that  Miss  Lu- 
cy Porter,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  her  fortieth 
year  (when  she  was  raised  to  a  state  of  compe- 
tency by  the  death  of  her  eldest  brother),  "  had 
boaided  in  Lichfield  with  Dr  Johnson*s  mother, 
idio  atill  kept  that  little  bookseller's  shop  by  which 
her  husband  had  supplied  the  scanty  means  of  sab- 
wrtence;  meantime  Lucy  Porter  kept  the  best  oom- 


mentioned  that  <'  subscriptions  are  taken  in 
by  the  Editor,  or  N.  Johnson,  bookseller, 
of  Lichfield."  Notwithstanding  the  merit 
of  Johnson,  and  the  cheap  price  at  which 
this  book  was  ofiered,  there  were  not  sub- 
scribers enough  to  ensure  a  sufficient  sale; 
so  the  work  never  appeared,  and,  probably, 
never  was  executed. 

We  find  him  a^ain  this  year  at  Birming^ 
ham,  and  there  is  preserved  the  following 
letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Edward  Cave^,  the 
original  compiler  and  editor  of  the  Gentle 
man's  Magazine: 

**T0    MR.    CAVE. 

•*  Not.  36, 1734 

"  Sir, — As  you  appear  no  less  sensible 
than  your  readers  of  the  defects  of  your 
poetical  article,  you  will  not  be  displeased, 
if,  in  order  to  the  improvement  of  it,  I  com- 
municate to  you  the  sentiments  of  a  person, 
who  will  undertake,  on  reasonable  terms, 
tometimes  to  fill  a  column. 

"  His  opinion  is,  that  the  publick  would 
not  give  2irou  a  had  reception,  if,  beside  the 
current  wit  of  the  montn,  which  a  critical 
examination  would  generally  reduce  to   a 
narrow  compass,  you  admitted  not  only- 
poems,  inscriptions,  &c.  never  printed  be- 
fore, which  he  will  sometimes  supply  you 
with;  but  likewise  short  literary  disserta- 
tions in  Latin  or  English,  critical  remarks 
on  authours  ancient  or  modern,  forgotten 
poems  that  deserve  revival,  or  loose  pieces, 
like  Floyer*8  «,  worth  preserving.     By  this 
method,  your  literarv  article,  for  so  it  might 
he  called,  will,  he  thinks,  be  better  recom- 
mended to  the  publick  than  bv  low  jests, 
awkward  buffoonery,  or  the  dull  scurrilities 
of  either  party. 

"  If  sudi  a  correspondence  will^  be  agree- 

pany  in  our  little  city,  but  wonld  make  no  engage- 
ment on  market-days,  lest  Chrofuiy,  as  she  call- 
ed Mrs.  Johnson,  shonld  catch  cold  by  aervin^ 
in  the  shop.  There  Lucy  Porter  took  her  place, 
standing  behind  the  counter,  nor  thongfat  it  a  dis- 
grace to  thank  a  poor  penon  who  porehaaed  frona 
her  a  penny  battledoor." — Lett.  1.  117. — Ed.] 

*  Min  Cave,  the  giand^iece  of  Mr.  Edw.  Cave , 
has  obligingly  shown  me  the  originals  of  this  aii<i 
the  oiha  letters  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  him,  whicl 
were  first  poblislied  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
with  notes  by  Mr.  John  Nichoh,  the  worthy  am 
indefiitigable  editor  of  that  valuable  miaoellany 
signed  N. ;  some  of  which  I  shall  oocaaionalli 
transcribe  in  the  conneof  this  work.— Bos  wbli^ 

[The  present  editor  has  felt  justified  by  this  axu 
many  other  testimonies  to  the  accvracy  of  Mi 
Nichols,  to  admit  into  his  notes  and  even  into  th 
text  the  information  supplied  bv  him. — ^Ei>.] 

*  Sir  John  Floyer's  Treatise  on  Cold  Bathi 
Gent.  Mag.  1784,  p.  197. 

^  [b  the  use  of  wiU  and  $hall  in  this  aentenc 
quite  grammatical  ?  Dr.  Johnson  seema  sometinK 
to  have  used  the  word  ehali  where  iK  aa   ao' 
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aUe  to  you,  be  pleased  to  infonn  me  in 
two  poets,  what  the  conditions  are  on 
wldch  you  shall  expect  it.  Your  late  of- 
ier^  gnres  ine  no  reason  to  distrust  your 
generosity.  If  you  engage  in  any  literary 
pivijects  besides  this  paper,  I  have  other  de> 
stena  to  impart,  if  I  could  be  secure  from 
having  others  reap  the  advantage  o  what  I 
should  hint. 

"  Your  letter  by  being  directed  to  8. 
SaniA,  to  be  left  at  the  Castle  in  Binning- 
haokt  Warwickshire,  will  re4ich 

"  Your  humble  servant." 

Mr.  Cave  has  put  a  note  on  this  letter, 
•*  Answered  Dec.  2."  But  whether  any 
thing  was  done  in  consequence  of  it  we 
are  not  informed  9. 

[In  the  year  1735,  Mr.  Walmes^ 
ley's  kindness  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure him  the  mastership  of  the  grammar 
fldmol  at  Solihull  in  Warwickshire:  this 
sad  the  csuae  of  failure  appear  by  the  fol- 
k>wing  curious  and  characteristical  letter, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Walmeslev,  and  preserv- 
ed in  the  records  of  Pembroke  College : 


«« 


Sotihnll  y«  30  August,  1735. 

"5rB, — ^I  was  favoured  with  yours  of 
y  lith  inst.  in  due  time,  but  deferred  an- 
«w«frxng  it  ti!  now,  it  tokeing  up  some 
time  tu  informe  the  ficeofees  [of  the  school] 
of  the  contents  thereof;  and  before  they 
would   return    an  Answer,   desired  some 


i 


raatomary   to  employ  may:  for  instance, 
lytii^  of  one  dead,  he  said,  « I  trnst  he  shall 
imi  Dcrey;*' — and  again,  in  his  "Prayen  and 
(see  extract,  post,  p.  3ff),  Dr.  Hall 
has  OTamined  the  original  in  the  Pembroke 
>«   bifeniiB  me,  that  **no  rational  wish  is 
m  loft  bat  that  we  may  meet  at  last,"  &c.  was 
smttan  ibntweshaU  meet,  and aftervmurds 
to  may.    It  may  seem  presumptoons  to 
liea  Dt.  /ofanson  on  a  giammatica]  point, 
toquendi  of  the  present  day 
faavdS^  tolente  the  use  of  the  word  sfiall  in 
af  the  loic^ing  eases.— Eo.] 
'  A  piaa  of  fifty  ponnds  for  the  best  poem  on 
Idr^  Oeoftb,  iadgroent.  Heaven,  and  Hell." 
0€iUiemaH*§  Moffaxine,  voL  iv.  p.  560. — 
[A  second  prize  of  forty  ponnds,  and 
of  inlisnor  value,  were  offered  by 
Mfiods,  for  poems  on  similar 
It  seems  eztraoidiaary  that  Johnson, 
were  wgeat,  and  who  was  glad,  so 
,  to  seO  bis  London  for  ten  pounds,  did 
to  obtain  Cave's  prize.    Did  his 
V  «f  mind  nject  soeh  a  Mecaenas  as  Cave  ? 
dU  he  make  the  attempt  and  afterwards  eon- 

hsi  fiuhve  in  pradential  silence  ? — ^£d.] 
^  p^c'  J.  Hawldas,  who  gives  as  to  understand 
be  had  seen  Cave*s  answer,  says,  that  "  be 
accepted  the  serviees  of  Johnson,  and  re- 
lam  as  a  correipondent  and  contribotor  to  bis 
'*  (p.  29).  bat  his  sabsectaent  corres* 
with  Cava  seems  to  negative  this  early 
Kn.} 
vwu  r.  5 


time  to  make  enquiry  of  y«  caracter  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  all  agree  that  he  is  an  excel- 
lent scholar,  and  upon  that  account  deserves 
much  better  than  to  be  schoolmaster  of 
Solihull.  But  then  he  has  the  caracter  of 
being  a  very  haughty  ill-natured  gent,  and 
yt  he  has  such  a  way  of  distorting  his  fTace 
(w*»  though  he  ca*nt  help)  y«  gent,  think  it 
may  affect  some  young  ladds;  lor  these  two 
reasons  he  is  not  approved  on,  y®  late  ma»- 
ter  Mr.  C  romp  ton's  huffing  the  fibeofees 
being  stil  in  their  memory.  However  we 
are  all  exstreamly  obliged  to  you  for  think- 
ing of  us,  and  lor  proposeing  so  good  a 
schollar,  but  more  especially  is,  dear  sir, 
your  very  humble  servant, 

HeNBT   GRKSWOLn." 


So. 


It  was  probably  prior  to  this  that 
a  more  humble  attempt  to  obtain 
the  situation  of  assistant  in  Mr.  Budworth's 
school,  at  Brewood,  had  also  failed,  and  for 
the  same  reasons.  Mr.  Budworth 
was  certainly  no  stranger  to  the  '''****"• 
learning  and  abilities  of  Johnson,  as  he  more 
than  once  lamented  his  having  been  under 
the  necessity  of  declining  the  engagement 
from  an  apprehension  that  the  paralytic  af^ 
iection  under  which  Johnson  laboured 
through  life  mi^ht  become  the  object  of 
imitation  or  ridicule  amongst  his  pupils. 
This  anecdote  Captain  Budworth,  his 
grandson,  confirmed  to  Mr.  Nichols.] 

Johnson  had,  from  his  early  youth,  been 
sensible  to  the  influence  of  &male  charms. 
When  at  Stourbridge  school,  he  was  much 
enamoured  of  Olivia  Lloyd,  a  young  qua- 
ker,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  copy  of  verses, 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  recover  3; 
but  with  what  facility  and  elegance  he 
could  warble  the  amorous  lav  will  appea 
from  the  following  lines  whicn  he  wrote  for 
his  friend  Mr.  £(unund  Hector. 

Verses  to  a  Lady,  on  reeeit>ing  from  her  a 

Sprig  of  Myrtle. 
**  What  hopes,  what  terrora  does  thy  gift  create, 
Ambignons  emblem  of  uncertain  fate! 

'  He  also  wrote  some  amatory  venes,  before 
be  left  Staffordshire,  which  our  author  appears 
not  to  have  seen.  They  were  addressed  **to 
Miss  Hickman,  playing  on  the  ^inet"  At  the 
back  of  this  early  poetical  effusion,  of  which  the 
original  copy,  in  Johnson's  handwriting,  viras 
obligmgly  communicated  to  me  [as  it  also  was  to 
the  present  editor]  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  is  the 
folk) wing  attestation: 

**  Written  by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  on 
my  mother,  then  Miss  Hickman,  playing  on  the 
Spmet    J.  Turton." 

Dr.  Tnrton,  the  physician,  writer  of  this  certifi- 
cate, who  died  in  April,  1806,  in  his  71st  year, 
was  bora  in  1786.  The  verses  in  question,  ther^ 
fore,  which  have  been  printed  in  some  late  edi- 
tions of  Johnson's  poems,  most  have  been  writ- 
ten before  that  year. — ^Miss  Hickman,  it  is  believ- 
ed, was  a  lady  of  Staffordshire. — ^Malone. 
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The  mjTtle,  ensign  of  nipreme  command, 
Coiwign'd  by  Venns  to  Melissa^B  hand; 
Not  leas  capricions  than  a  reigning  fair, 
Now  grants,  and  now  rejects  a  lover*a  prayer. 
In  myrtle  shades  oft  sings  the  happy  swain, 
In  myrtle  shades  despairing  ghosts  complain: 
The  myrtle  crowns  Uie  happy  loven'  heads, 
The  nnhappy  lover's  grave  the  myrtle  spreads; 
O  then  the  meaning  of  thy  gift  impart. 
And  ease  the  throbbings  of  an  anxious  heart! 
Soon  must  this  bough,  as  you  shall  fix  his  doom, 
Adom  Philander's  head,  or  grace  his  tomb\" 

*  Mrs.  Piozzi  gives  the  following  accoont  of  this 
little  composition  from  Dr.  Johnson^s  own  rela- 
tion to  her,  on  her  inquiring  whether  it  was  right- 
ly attributed  to  him. — "  I  think  it  ii  now  just  for- 
ty yean  ago,  that  a  young  fellow  had  a  sprig  of 
myrtle  given  him  by  a  girl  (le  courted,  and  asked 
me  to  write  him  some  verses  that  he  might  pre- 
sent her  in  return.  I  promised,  but  forgot;  and 
when  he  called  for  his  lines  at  the  time  agreed  on 
— Sit  still  a  moment,  (says  I)  dear  Mund,  and 
1*11  fetch  them  thee— so  stopped  aside  for  five 
minutes,  and  wrote  the  nonsense  you  now  keep 
such  a  stir  about." — Anecdotes ,  p.  34. 

In  my  first  edition  I  was  induced  to  doubt  the 
aothentictty  of  this  account,  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstantial statement  in  a  letter  to  me  ih)m  Miss 
Seward  of  Lichfield: — "  I  kfiow  those  venes  were 
addroased  to  Lucy  Porter,  when  he  was  ena- 
moured of  her  in  his  boyish  days,  two  or  three 
years  before  he  had  seen  her  mother,  his  future 
wife.  He  wrote  tliem  at  my  grandfather's  [Mr. 
Hunter,  the  schoolmaster],  and  gave  them  to  Lu- 
cy in  the  presence  of  my  mother,  to  whom  he 
showed  them  on  the  instant.  She  used  to  repeat 
them  to  me,  when  I  asked  her  for  f /*«  Versen  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  her  on  a  Sprig  of  Myrtle,  which 
he  had  stolen  or  begged  from  her  bosom. 
We  all  know  honest  Lucy  Porter  to  have  been 
incapable  of  the  mean  vanity  of  applying  to  her- 
self a  compliment  not  intended  for  her.*'  Such 
was  this  lady's  statement,  which  I  make  no  doubt 
she  supposed  to  be  correct;  but  it  shows  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  trust  too  implicitly  to  traditional  tes- 
timony and  ingenious  inference;  for  Mr.  Hector 
has  lately  assured  me  that  Mrs.  Piozzi's  account 
M  in  this  instance  accurate,  and  that  he  was  the 
person  [as  his  name  Edmund  additionally  proves] 
for  whom  Johnson  wrote  those  venes,  which 
have  been  enoneously  ascribed  to  Mr.  Hammond. 

I  am  obliged  in  so  many  instances  to  notice 
Mn.  Piozzi's  incorrectness  of  relation,  that  I  glad- 
ly seize  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging,  that 
however  often,  she  is  not  always  inaccurate. 

The  authour  having  been  drawn  into  a  contro- 
versy with  Miss  Anna  Seward,  in  consequence  of 
the  preceding  statement  (which  may  be  found  in 
'*  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine,**  vol.  IxiiL  and 
Ixiv.) ,  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Hec- 
tor, on  the  subject: 

"  DsAR  SIR, — ^I  am  sorry  to  see  yon  are  en- 
gaged in  altercation  with  a  lady,  who  seems  un- 
wuling  to  be  convinced  of  her  eirora.  Surely  it 
would  be  more  i^geonoua  to  admowledge  than  to 
persevere. 

"  Lately,  b  looking  over  lome  papen  I  meant 
to  bum,  I  found  the  original  manuaoript  of  the 


HiB  rayenile  attachments  to  the 
v^ere,  nowever,  very  transient:  a 
certain,  that  he  formed  no  criminal 
ion  whatsoever.    Mr.  Hector,  wl; 
with  him  in  his  young[er  days  in 
most  intimacy  and  social  freedom, 
sured  me,  that  even  at  that  ardent 
his  conduct  was  strictly  virtuous  in 
spect;  and  that  though  he  loved  tc 
rate  himself  with  wine,  he  never  kr 
intoxicated  but  once. 

In  a  man  whom  religious  educa 
secured  from  licentious  indulgent 
passion  of  love,  when  once  it  ha 
him,  is  exceedingly  strong;  bein; 
paired  by  dissipation,  and  totally 
trated  in  one  obiect.  This  was  exp 
by  Johnson,  wnen  he  became  the 
admirer  of  Mrs.  Porter,  ader  her  £ 
band's  death.  Miss  Porter  told  r 
when  he  was  first  introduced  to  her 
his  anpearance  was  very  fbrbidd 
was  then  lean  and  lank,  so  that 
mense  structure  of  bones  was  h 
striking  to  the  eye,  and  the  scare 
scrofula  were  deeply  visible.  He  a 
his  hair,  which  was  straight  and  i 
separated  behind;  and  he  often  ha 
ingly,  convulsive  starts  and  odd  g« 
tions,  which  tended  to  excite  at  o 
prise  and  ridicule.     Mrs.   Porter 

myrtle,  with  the  date  on  it,  1781,  whi< 
enclosed. 

*<The  true  history  (which  I  could  ( 
uas  follows:  Mr.  Morgan  Gmves,  the  eld 
of  a  worthy  clergyman  near  Bath,  with 
was  acquainted,  waited  upon  a  lady  in  t 
bourhood,  who  at  parting  presented  him  tl 
He  showid  it  me,  and  wished  much  to 
compliment  in  veree.  I  applied  to  Johr 
was  with  me,  and  in  about  half  an  hov 
the  veiaes  whk^h  I  sent  to  my  friend. 

«*  I  most  aolenmly  dedare,  at  that  tii 
son  waa  an  entire  stranger  to  the  Port* 
and  it  was  almost  two  yean  after  that  I  i 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Porter,  whoo 
my  clothes  of. 

<*  If  you  intend  to  convince  this  obsi 
man,  and  to  exhibit  to  the  publkk  the  tm 
narretive,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  wh 
I^eaae  of  this  statement 

**  I  hope  yon  will  pardon  me  for  tak 
much  of  your  time.  Wishiqg  you  mtii 
liee$  asmoa,  I  shall  subscribe  myself  y 
ed  humble  servant,  £.  Hector. — Bit 
Jan.  9th,  1794."— Bos wbi.!..  [Of  Uu 
attechment  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  daugl 
wife  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever,  1 
seition  of  Miss  Seward,  whose  aneoc 
tnmed  out  to  be  in  almost  every  insta 
than  nothing;  and,  in  this  caae,  if  it  v 
while  to  seek  for  any  evidence  beyond 
tor's,  the  dates  would  diifuove  Miss  Sewi 
meat,  which  it  is  but  too  evident  that 
with  the  view  of  diqpaiaging  and  ridi 
!  JohnKm.^-£D.] 
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■aeh  engwgtd  by  hk  convenation  that  she 
overlooked  all  these  external  disadvantages, 
and  said  to  her  daughter,  **  this  is  the  most 
sensible  man  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

Though  Mrs.  Porter  was  double  the  age 
oT  JohnKm  i,  and  her  person  and  manner, 
ss  d«-8cnbed  to  me  bv  the  late  Mr,  Garrick, 
were  by  no  means  pleasing  to  others  3,  she 
most  have  had  a  superiority  of  understand- 
ing and  talents,  as  she  certainly  inspired 
him  with  more  than  ordinary  passion;  and 
she  havinj;  signified  her  willingness  to  ao- 

2t  of  hLi  hand,  he  went  to  Lichfield  to 
hk  mother's  consent  to  the  marriage; 
which  he  eoald  not  but  be  conscious  was  a 
very  impmdent  scheme,  both  on  account 
of  their  dkaaMtity  of  years,  and  her  want  of 
lortoae.  But  Ars.  Johnson  knew  too  weU 
the  ardour  of  her  son's  temper,  and  was  too 
tender  a  parent  to  oppose  his  inclinations  3. 
i  know  not  for  what  reason  the  marriage 
eeremony  was  not  performed  at  Birming- 
ham; but  a  resolution  was  taken  that  it 
shouU  be  at  Derby,  ibr  which  place  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  set  out  on  horseback, 
I  suppoae  in  vnry  good  humour.  But  though 
Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  used  archly  to  men- 
titm  Johnaon'd  having  tokl  him  with  much 

Kvit^,  **  Sir,  it  was  a  iove-marriage  on 
h  aidea,"  I  have  had  fVom  my  illustrious 
fnend  the  Ibllowing  curious  account  c^  their 
jcmranr  to  church  upon  the  nuptial  morn: 
(9th  July) — "  Sir,  she  hsd  read  the  old 
romances,  and  had  got  into  her  head  the 
(aatastical  notion  that  a  woman  of  spirit 
shook!  use  her  lover  like  a  dog.  So,  sir,  at 
€rst  she  told  me  that  I  rode  too  fast,  and 
she  could  not  keep  up  with  me;  and,  when 
I  rode  a  little  slower,  she  passed  me,  and 
complaitted  that  I  lagged  behind.     I  was 

*  lVi8||h  there  was  a  great  dMpaiity  of  yean 
taDVMB  bar  and  Dr.  JoIimoo,  the  waa  wt  quite 
•  sli  sa  tkm  m  hM  reprewnted,  having  oaly 
eBi|lsfttd  her  fefty-eigkch  year  in  the  aionth  of 
FihiBij  preeadinghar  msiriage,  aa  appeals  bj  the 
t  Tawing  «cbaet  nom  the  panah-ragiRter  of  Great 
l^adimg,  ia  Leieerteiahire,  which  waa  obligiagly 
madm  at  way  leyiesi,  by  the  Hen.  sad  Rev.  Mr. 
Eydar,  ivetor  ef  Lattarworth,  in  that  coanty: 

**Aana  Oem.  1688-9,  Elisabedi,  dangbter  of 
WdtanaJcma,  Eaq.  and  Mhl  Anne,  hia  wife,  waa 
boa  the  4ib  day  of  Febnuuy  and  mant,  baptised 
liih  ^j  of  the  same  month  by  Mr.  Smith,  cnnta 
afliBfe  Pe«llii«. 

"  John  Allen,  V1car.*'--MALovx. 


>  mzB,  faaid    featorea,  and  decided 
pfobsfaly  made  him  look  older  than  he 
and  diminwiwd  the  apparent  dispro- 
n.] 

*  Itnt  ia  Jofaaaon*!  eyea  she  was  handmme, 
from  the  epitaph  which  be  caosed  to  be 
ao  her  tomb-atone  not  long  before  hia 
sad  whkh  may  be  fbnnd  in  a  sabae- 
f  a^B,  ondsr  the  yesr  1752. — ^Maloi? a. 
[aaa  anU,  pu  II,  ir.— Ed.] 


not  to  be  made  the  slave  of  caprice;  and  I 
resolved  to  begin  as  I  meant  to  end.  I 
therefore  push^  on  briskly,  till  I  was  fairly 
out  of  her  sight  The  road  lay  between 
two  hedges,  so  I  was  sure  she  could  not 
miss  it;  and  I  contrived  that  she  should 
soon  come  up  with  me.  When  she  did,  I 
observed  her  to  be  in  tears." 

This,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  a  singular 
beginning  of  connubial  felicity;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Johnson,  though  he  thus 
showed  a  manly  firmness,  proved  a  most 
afiectionate  and  indulgent  husband  to  the 
last  moment  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  life:  and  in 
Ids  '<  Prayers  and  Meditations,'*  we  find 
venr  remarkable  evidence  that  his  regard 
and  fondness  for  her  never  ceased,  even  ajf* 
ter  her  death. 

[For  instance: 

•*  WedneMhiy,  Mareb  3S,  1770. 

"This  is  the  day  on  which,  in  1752,  I 
was  deprived  of  poor  dear  Tetty.  Having 
lefl  ofi*  the  practice  of  thinking  on  her  with 
some  particular  combinations,  I  have  recall-* 
ed  her  to  my  mind  of  late  less  frequently; 
but  when  I  recollect  the  time  in  which  we 
lived  together,  my  grief  for  her  departure  is 
not  sbated;  and  i  have  less  pleasure  in  any 
good  that  befals  me,  because  slie  does  not 
partake  it.  On  many  occasions ,  I  think  what 
she  would  have  said  or  done.  When  I  saw 
the  sea  at  Brighthelmstone,  I  wished  for  her 
to  have  seen  it  with  me.  But  with  respect 
to  her,  no  rational  wish  is  now  lef\,  but  that 
we  may  meet  at  last  where  the  mercy  of 
God  shall  make  us  happy,  and  perhaps 
make  us  instrumental  to  tne  happmess  of 
each  other.     It  is  now  eighteen  years." 

He  now  set  up  a  private  academy,  for 
which  purpose  he  hired  a  large  house,  well 
situated  near  his  native  city.  In  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  for  1786'*,  there  is  the 
following  advertisement : 

"  At  Edial,  near  Lichfield,  in  Stafibrd- 
shire,  young  gentlemen  are  boarded  and 
taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  by 
Samuel  Johnson  &." 

But  the  only  pupils  that  were  put  under 
his  care  were  the  celebrated  David  Garrick 
and  his  brother  George,  and  a  Mr.  Ofiely, 

*  [This  project  mnit  have  been  ibraied  before 
his  marriage,  for  the  advertisement  appears  in  the 
Magazine  for  Jane  and  July,  1730.  Is  it  not  poa- 
aible,  that  the  ohvions  advantage  of  having  a  wo- 
man of  experience  to  saperintend  an  establiahmenC 
of  thia  kind  may  have  contiibnted  to  a  match  so 
disproportionate  in  point  of  age? — ^En.] 

^  [It  may  be  obaerved,  aa  an  additional  proof 
of  the  public  respect  for,  and  curiosity  about.  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  one  of  the  few  plates  in  Harwood^a 
History  of  Lichfield  is  a  riew  of  "  Edial  Hall,  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson;"  and  Mr.  Har- 
wood  adds,  **  the  house  has  undenone  no  material 
ahemtion  since  it  was  inhabited  by  thia  Ulustru 
ou$  tenant.'*— Har.  HUt.  LieK  p.  664.— En.] 
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a  younff  gentleman  of  good  fortune  who 
died  early.  As  yet,  hia  name  had  nothing 
of  that  celebrity  which  afterwards  com- 
manded the  highest  attention  and  respect  of 
mankind.  Had  such  an  advertisement  ap- 
peared after  the  publication  of  his  London, 
or  his  Rambler,  or  his  Dictionary,  how 
would  it  have  burst  upon  the  world !  with 
what  eagerness  woulu  the  great  and  the 
wealthy  have  embraced  an  opportunity  of 
putting  their  sons  under  the  learned  tuition 
of  Samuel  Johnson !  The  truth,  however, 
is,  that  he  was  not  so  well  qualified  for  be- 
ing a  teacher  of  elements,  and  a  conductor 
in  learning  by  regular  gradations,  as  men 
of  inferior  powers  of  mind.  His  own  ac- 
quisitions had  been  made  by  fits  and  starts, 
by  violent  irruptions  into  the  regions  of 
knowledge;  and  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  his  impatience  would  be  subdued,  and 
his  impetuosity  restrained,  so  as  to  fit  him 
for  a  quiet  guide  to  novices.  The  art  of 
communicating  instruction,  of  whatever 
kind,  is  much  to  be  valued;  and  I  have  ever 
tlioujj^ht  that  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  this  employment,  and  do  their  duty  with 
diligence  and  success,  are  entitled  to  very 
high  respect  from  the  communitv,  as  John- 
son himself  often  maintained,  xet  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  greatest  abilities  are  not 
only  not  required  for  this  office,  but  render  a 
man  less  fit  for  it. 

While  we  acknowledge  the  justness  of 
Thomson's  beautiful  remark, 

'*  Delightful  task!  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
And  teach  the  yonng  idea  how  to  shoot!*' 

we  must  consider  ^  that  this  delight  is  per- 
ceptible only  by  "  a  mind  at  ease,"  a  mind 
at  once  calm  and  clear;  but  that  a  mind 
gloomy  and  impetuous,  like  that  of  Johnson, 
cannot  be  fixed  for  any  length  of  time  in 
minute  attention,  and  must  m  so  frequently 
irritated  by  unavoidable  slowness  and  er- 
Tour  in  the  advances  of  scholars,  as  to  per- 
form the  duty,  with  little  pleasure  to  the 
teacher,  and  no  great  advantage  to  the  pu- 
pils. Good  temper  is  a  most  essential  re- 
quisite in  a  preceptor.  Horace  paints  the 
character  as  olana: 

** Vt  puerii  olim  dani  enutula  blandi 

Doetores,  eltmenta  velini  ut  diseere  prima." 

^  Johnson  was  not  more  satisfied  with  his 
situation  as  the  master  of  an  academy,  than 
with  that  of  the  usher  of  a  school:  we  need 
not  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  keep 
his  academy  above  a  year  and  a  half.  From 
Mr.  Garrick's  account  he  did  not  appear  to 

*  [Thomson's  beaatifal  remark  in  just,  only  be- 
cause the  poet  ^plies  it  to  the  finBt  education  of 
a  child  by  its  own  fond  parents,  and  not  to  the 
dmdgory  of  hired  instroction  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  learning. — Ed.] 


have  been  profoundly  reverenced  by  his  pu- 
pils.   His  oddities  of  manner,  and  uncouth 
gesticulations,  could  not  but  be  the  subject 
of  merriment  to  them;  and  in  particular,  the 
young  rogues  used  to  listen  at  the  door  of 
his  bedchamber,  and  peep  through  the  key- 
hole, that  they  might  turn  into  ridicule  his 
tumultuous  and  awkward  fondness  for  Mrs. 
Johnson,  whom  he  used  to  name  by  the 
familiar  appellation  of  Tetty  or    TeUey, 
which,  like  Beity  or  Betsey,  is  provincially 
used  as  a  contraction  for  Elizabeth,  her  chris- 
tian name,  but  which  to  us  seems  ludicrous, 
when  applied  to  a  woman  of  her  age  and  ap- 
pearance.    Mr.  Garrick  described  her  to  me 
as  very  Iht,  with  a  bosom  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary protuberance,  with  swelled  cheeks,  of  a 
flond  red,  produced  by  thick  painting,  and 
increase<l  by  the  liberal  use  of  cordials;  flar- 
ing and  fantastick  in  her  dress,  and  anertod 
both  in  her  speech  and  her  general  beha- 
viour 9.     I  have  seen  Garrick  exhibit  her,  by 
his  exquisite  talent  of  mimickry,  so  as  to 
excite  the  heartiest  bursts  of  laughter;  but 
he,  probably,  as  is  the  case  in  all  such  repre- 
sentations, considerably  aggravated  the  pic- 
ture. 

That  Johnson  well  knew  the  most  proper 
course  to  be  pursued  in  the  instruction  of 
youth  3,  is  authentically  ascertained  by  the 
loilowing  paper  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
given  about  this  period  to  a  relation,  and 
now  in  possession  of  Mr.  John  Nichols: 

"Scheme  for  the  Claases  of  a  Grammar  SehooL 

"When  the  introduction,  or  formation 
of  nouns  and  verbs,  is  perfectly  mastered, 
let  them  learn 

"  Corderius  by  Mr.  Clarke,  beginning  at 

•  [In  Loggan*s  drawing  of  the  company  at 
Tonbridge  Wells,  m  1748,  engraved  and  published 
in  Richiurdaon's  Correspondence,  vol.  8,  Mra  John- 
son's figure  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  ladies 
(some  of  whom  were  faahionable  beauties)  eitiier 
in  shape  or  dress;  bat  it  is  a  slight  sketch,  and  too 
small  and  indistinct  to  be  relied  apon  for  details: 
bat  she  most  have  been  a  siliy  woman  to  have 
contracted  so  disproportionate  an  alliance. — ^Ed.^ 

>  [That  this  crude  sketch,  for  the  anangement 
of  the  lower  classes  of  a  grammar  school  *'  au- 
thentieally  aseertaitu  tlut  Jolmsbn  wdl  knew 
the  most  proper  ooonw  to  be  pursaed  in  the  m- 
struction  of  yooth,"  is  a  bold  and  illogical  as- 
sertion. It  may  even  be  doabted  whether  it  ia 
good  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  whether  the  beginning 
with  aothon  of  inferior  latinity,  and  allowing 
the  aasistance  of  translations,  be  indeed  the  moat 
proper  coarse  of  classical  instroction;  nor  are  we, 
while  ignorant  of  the  pecoliar  circomslances  for 
which  the  paper  was  drawn  np,  entitled  to  con- 
clude that  it  contains  Dr.  Johi^n's  mature  and 
general  sentiments,  on  even  the  narrow  brunch  of 
education  to  which  it  refers.  Indeed,  in  the  sec- 
ond paper,  Johnson  advises  hia  firiend  not  to  read 
"  the  latter  authoura  till  yoo  are  well  Texaed  ia 
those  of  the  purer  ages." — Ed.] 


I 
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»  ane  tine  to  translate  oat  of  the  intro- 
..".'«,  diat  hy  this  meam  they  may  learn 
r*  nratiz.    Then  let  them  proceed  to 

-  LiaiM,  with  an  English  translation, 
y  "i*  sme  aathoor. 

**  f  iHB  IL  leama  Entropins  and  Come- 
;.« NrpQs,  or  Jnstin,  with  the  translation. 

**  >'.  B.  The  first  class  gets  for  their  part 
^7  norBtag  the  roles  which  they  have 
"t--^  Mve,  and  in  the  afWmoon  learns 
rr  Luui  rales  ot*  the  noans  and  verhs. 

**  Tbey  ire  examined  in  the  rules  which 
•>'  tire  leaned,  every  Thursday  and  Sat- 

Pv  seeood  class  does  the  same  whilst 
-i^  r^  ia  Eatropios  j  afterwards  their  part 
J  'A  ineiralar  nouns  and  verbs,  and  in 
: '  rJta  (c>r  making  and  scanning  verses. 
Tyr  vt  exsmined  as  the  first. 

'Cjs  111.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  in 
'.:-  nrnuBf,  and  Caesar's  Commentaries  in 
^*rtfrDoon. 

-  Prrtjje  in  the  Latin  rules  till  they  are 
y^»  ia  them;  aflerwards  in  Mr.  lieeds' 
*r^  Grammar.     Examined  as  before. 

*  AltoaaiJs  they  proceed  to  Virgil,  be- 
r*  f^it  Ihe  same  time  to  write  themes 
t>  ^enet,  and  to  learn  Greek;  from  thence 
^-  '.^  08  to  Horace,  lie.  as  shall  seem 


"  1  kaow  not  weD  what  books  to  direct 
•  .  to.  becaose  you  have  not  informed  me 
^'i:  jtadjroa  will  apply  yourself  to.  I 
^xtfitviube  most  for  your  advantage 

-  ^j  youaeir  wholly  to  the  languages, 

-  r^  r>  to  the  university.    The  Greek 
i*.  an  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  read  are 


L«.fay 
leaophon. 


VAttick. 

lonick. 
Dorick. 

Attick  and  Dorick. 
"  Tb«  yoe  wiU  be  tolerably  skilled  in  all 
'>  ii«ctt,  beginning  with  the  Attick,  to 
**-"^  Ae  rest  must  be  referred. 

*  U  the  study  of  Latin,  it  is  proper  not  to 
"^^i  5he  latter  authours,  till  you  are  well 
'"^  ta  thnae  of  the  ourest  ages;  as  Ter- 
-.'•,  TUj,  CsK^ar,  Sallust,  Nepos,  Vel- 
^  -*  ^lteI^alas,  Virgil,  Horace,  Phajdrus. 
^  greatest  and  most  necessary  task 
t  •  -naaiat,  to  attain  a  habit  of  expression, 
* '  ■  ot  vhjch  knowledge  is  of  little  use. 
*  ->  •  aeeeasary  in  Latin,  and  more  neces- 
*^  2  Cayliih;  and  can  only  be  acquired  by 
t  'a.T  iartacion  of  the  best  and  correctest 
■^  «i.  "  Sam.  JoHKsoir." 


all  laliifiiiisnt  editon  have 
;  but  it  ■oenis  clear  that 
bemes,  the  fint  for  a 
Sag  the  iodiTidoal  stadiei  of 


While  Johnson  kept  his  academy,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  insensibly  fur- 
nishing his  mind  with  various  knowledge; 
but  I  have  not  discovered  that  he  wrote  any 
thing  except  a  great  part  of  his  tragedy  of 
Irene.  Mr.  Peter  Garrick,  the  elder  bro- 
ther of  David,  told  me  that  he  remembered 
Johnson's  borrowing  the  Turkish  History 
of  him,  in  order  to  form  his  play  from  it. 
When  he  had  finished  some  part  of  it,  he 
read  what  he  had  done  to  Mr.  Walmslev, 
who  objected  to  his  having  already  brought 
his  heroine  into  great  distress,  and  asked 
hira,  **how  can  you  possibly  contrive  to 
plunge  her  into  deeper  calamity!"  John- 
son, m  sly  allusion  to  the  supposed  oppres- 
sive proceedings  of  the  courts  of  which  Mr. 
Walmsley  was  registrar,  replied,  "  Sir,  I 
can  put  her  into  the  Spiritual  Court!" 

Mr.  Walmsley,  however,  was  well  pleas- 
ed with  this  proof  of  Johnson's  abilities  as 
a  dramatick  writer,  and  advised  him  to  fin- 
ish the  tragedy,  and  produce  it  on  the  stage. 

Johnson  now  thought  of  trying  his  for- 
tune in  London,  the  great  field  of  genius 
and  exertion,  where  talents  of  every  kind 
have  the  fullest  scope,  and  the  highest  en- 
couragement. It  is  a  memorable  circum- 
stance that  his  pupil  David  Garrick  went 
thither  at  the  same  time^,  with  intent  to 
complete  his  education,  and  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  from  which  he  was  soon 
diverted  by  his  decided  preference  for  the 
stage. 

This  joint  expedition  of  these  two  emi- 
nent men  to  the  metropolis,  was  many  years 
aflerwards  noticed  in  an  allegorical  poem  on 
Shakspeare's  Mulberry-tree,  bv  Mr.  Lovi- 
bond^,  the  ingenious  authour  oi ''  the  Tears 
of  Old  Mayday." 

'  Both  of  them  used  to  talk  pleasantly  of  this 
their  first  journey  to  London.  Garrick,  evidently 
meaning  to  embellish  a  little,  said  one  day  in  my 
hearing,  "  We  rode  and  tied."  And  the  Biiihop 
of  Killaloe  (Dr.  Barnard)  informed  me,  that  at 
another  time,  when  Johnson  and  Garrick  were 
dining  together  in  a  pretty  large  company,  John- 
son homorously  ascertaining  the  chronology  of 
something,  expressed  himself  thus:  "Tliat  was 
the  year  when  I  came  to  London  with  twopence 
halfpenny  in  my  pocket"  Garrick,  overhear- 
ing him,  exclaimed,  "Eh?  what  do  yon  say? 
with  twopence  halfpenny  in  your  pocket?"— 
JoHif  son:  "  Why,  yes;  when  I  came  with  two- 
pence  halfpenny  in  my  pocket,  and  thou,  Davy, 
with  three  halfpence  in  thine." — Bos  well. 
[This  may  liave  been  said  in  raillery,  but  could 
not  have  been  true.  Indeed  Boswell,  in  the  next 
page,  acknowledges  that  Johnson  had  a  little 
money  at  his  arrival;  but,  however  that  may  be, 
Garrick,  a  young  gentleman  coming  to  town,  not 
as  an  adventurer,  but  to  complete  his  education 
and  prepare  for  the  bar,  could  not  have  been  in 
sach  indigent  circumstances. — £o.] 

'  [Edward  Lovibond,  esq.  was  a  gentlemaa 
rending  at  Hampton,  who  wrote,  it  seems,  for 
his  own  aroasenient  (and  probably   lacceedad 
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They  were  recommended  to  Mr.  Colson  ^ 
an  eminent  mathematician  and  master  of  an 

in  thctt  object),  bat  whose  works  were  little 
known  in  his  own  day,  and  are  now  quite  neg- 
lected, though  Doctor  Anderson  has  intn>dac«l 
him  into  the  Scotch  edition  of  the  British  Poets, 
and  noticed  the  two  productions  mentioned  in  the 
text  in  the  following  hyperbolic  strain: 

**  The  English  language,  probably,  cannot  boast 
a  finer  example  of  the  power  of  poetry  than  the 
*Tetari  of  Old  May-day;*  the  happy  onion 
which  it  exhibits  of  geniuM  and  of  art  is  so  truly 
admirable,  that  it  may  be  pronounced  inimitable. 
His  *Mulberry^ee,*  an  allegorical  tale,  is  equal- 
ly remarkable  for  fertility  of  invention,  fiiciiity  of 
expresnon,  and  propriety  of  application.  Gar- 
rick  and  Dr.  Johnson  are  chaiacterifled  with  equal 
happiness  and  skill ! ! !  "•— Xt/e  of  Lonbond, 
To  the  editor  this  boasted  allegory  seems  little 
better  than  rhymed  nonsense;  &b  meaning  (if  it 
has  any)  seems  to  be,  that  Shakiq»eare*s  works  are 
a  miUberry-treef  wluch  Garrick  climbs  to  gath- 
er the  froit,  while  Johnson,  "  less  frolic,"  puts  his 
"rnigh^  haunches"  to  the  trunk  and  shakes 
down 

*'  Wither'd  lesTM,  wiiherM  limbs,  bUght^i  fruits,  bUght- 
ed  flowen," 

and  when  "rubbish  enough"  has  been  shaken 
down,  poor,  withered,  blighted,  rubbishy  Shak- 
speare  is  dismissed  with  the  following  elegant  and 
complimentary  salvo: 

"  Tet  mistake  m«  not,  rabble,  tbli  tree**  a  good  tree; 
Doen  honour,  I>anie  Nature,  to  Britain  and  tbee. 
And  the  fruit  on  the  top,  take  ita  merit  in  brief, 
Jfakos  a  noble  deaiert,  when  the  dinner*!  roaat  be^" 

Mr.  Lovibond  leaves  us  to  gnoss  what  the  roa$t 
beefia^  compared  to  which  Shakspearx  is  but 
opiate  of  mulberriet* — ^Ed.] 

^  The  reverend  John  Colson  was  bred  at  Em- 
manuel College  in  Cambridge,  and  in  1728,  when 
Geoige  the  Second  visited  that  university,  was 
created  master  of  arts.  About  that  time  ne  be- 
came first  master  of  the  free  school  at  Rochester, 
founded  bv  Sir  Joseph  Williamson.  In  1739,  he 
was  appomted  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  on  the  death 
of  Professor  Sanderson,  and  held  that  office  till 
1751,  when  he  died.  He  published  Lectures  on 
Experimental  Philosophy,  translated  fivm  the 
French  of  l*Abb^  Nodet,  8vo.  1732,  and  some 
other  tracts.  Our  author,  it  is  believed,  was  mis- 
taken in  stating  him  to  have  been  master  of  an 
academy.  Garrick,  probably,  during  lus  short  re- 
sidence at  Rochester,  lived  in  his  house  as  a  pri- 
vate pupil. — ^Malonk. 

[Mr.  Malone's  note  Is  not  quite  accurate. 
Mr.  Colson  was  elected  to  Rochester  school, 
not  about  1728,  but  June  1,  1709;  and  the  Abb6 
whose  lectures  Mr.  Colson  translated  was  JVollet, 
and  not  JVodet,  and  his  lectures  were  not  publish- 
ed in  Pkris  till  1742.  Mn.  Piozzi,  and  afler  her 
1^.  Malone,  and,  of  course,  all  subsequent  editors, 
have  stated  that  the  character  of  Gelidut,  in  the 
24th  Rambler,  was  meant  to  represent  Mr.  Col- 
son; but  this  may  be  doubted,  for,  as  Mr.  Colson 
resided  constantly  at  Rochester  till  his  removal  to 
Cambridge,  it  is  not  likelj  that  Mr.  Walmesley's 
letter  could  produce  any  mtercouise  or  aequaint- 


academv,  by  the  IbUowing  letter  ftom  Mr. 
Walmsiey: 

'<TO  THE  RKVKREND  MR.  COLtOIT. 

"LiokAeld,MBKhS,l7ST. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  had  the  favour  of  youw, 
and  am  extremely  obliged  to  you;  but  I  can- 
not say  I  had  a  greater  affection  for  you  up* 
on  it  than  I  had  before,  being  long  since  so 
much  endeared  to  you,  as  well  by  an  early 
friendship,  as  by  your  many  excellent  and 
valuable  ^qualifications;  and,  had  I  a  son  of 
my  own,  it  would  be  my  ambition,  instead 
ofsending  him  to  the  university,  to  dispose 
o£  him  as  this  young  gentleman  is. 

"  He,  and  another  neighbour  of  mine, 
one  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  set  out  this  morn* 
ing  for  London  together.  David  Garrick 
is  to  be  with  you  early  the  next  week,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  to  try  his  fate  with  a  tragedy, 
and  to  get  himself  employed  in  some  transla- 
tion, either  from  the  Latin  or  the  French. 
Johnson  is  a  very  good  scholar  and  poet, 
and  I  have  great  hopes  will  turn  out  a  fine 
tragedy-wriier.  If  it  should  any  way  lie  in 
your  way,  doubt  not  but  you  would  be  lea- 
dy  to  recommend  and  assist  your  eountry* 
man,  "  G.  "W  almslbt." 

How  he  employed  himself  upon  his  first 
coming  to  London  is  not  particularly  known^. 
I  never  heard  that  he  found  any  protection 
or  encouragement  by  the  means  of  Mr.  Col- 
son, to  whose  academv  David  Garrick  went. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Porter  told  me,  that  Mr.  Wahna* 
ley  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lin* 
tot  his  bookseller,  and  that  Johnson  wrote 
some  things  for  btm;  but  I  imagine  this  to 
be  a  mistake,  fbr  I  have  discovered  no  trac49 
of  it,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  he  told  me,  that 
Mr.  Cave  was  the  first  publisher  3  by  whom 
his  pen  was  engaged  in  London. 

ance  between  him  and  Johnson:  and  it  appeoiB, 
from  Davies's  Life  of  Garrick  (vol.  L  p.  14)«  a 
work  revised  by  Johnson,  that  Mr.  Colsoo's  char- 
acter could  have  no  resemblance  to  the  aUnrdi- 
ties  of  OeHdui.  This  gentleman,  eominmily 
called  Proftisor  Colson,  must  not  be  conlbaoded 
with  Mr.  Colson,  Fellow  of  Univenity  CoU^gs^ 
Oxford,  who  was,  as  Lord  Stowell  infonna  ine« 
an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  not  • 
little  eccentric  in  his  habits  and  mannen. — ^Eo.] 

'  Chie  curious  anecdote  was  communicated  by 
himself  to  Mr.  John  Nichols.  Mr.  Wilcox,  the 
bookseller,  on  being  infonned  by  him  that  his  in- 
tention was  to  get  his  livelihood  as  an  authour,  eyed 
his  robust  fiame  attentively,  and  with  a  significanC 
look,  said,  **  Yon  had  better  buy  a  porter's  knot.** 
He,  however,  added,  ■'  Wiloox  was  one  of  my 
best  friends.'* — Boswbll. 

[Wilcox  could  only  have  been  one  of  hi»  bemi 
fifiendt  by  afibrding  him  employment;  pariiApa 
this  observation  may  lead  to  a  discovery  ii  mawam 
of  Johnson's  eariier  publications.— 'En.] 

*  [Perhaps  he  meant  that  Cave  was  the  fint  to 
whom  he  was  regularly  and  constantly  enga^eeti 
but  Wilcox  and  Untot  may  have  employed 
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He  had  •  little  money  when  he  came  to 
lowiit  end  he  knew  how  he  could  live  in 
the  eheepest  manner.  His  first  lodgings 
weir  at  toe  hoose  of  Mr.  Norris,  a  stayma- 
ker,  in  Exeter-Street,  adjoining  Catherine- 
amet,  in  the  Strand.  *<  i  din«l  (said  he) 
veiy  well  for  eightpence,  with  very  good 
company,  at  the  Pine- Apple  in  New-etreet, 
Tost  by.  Several  of  them  had  travelled. 
Thty  expected  to  meet  every  day;  but  did 
not  know  one  another's  names.  It  used  to 
cost  the  reat  a  ahilling,  for  they  drank  wine: 
bat  1  had  a  cut  of  meat  for  sixpence,  and 
bcead  for  a  penny,  and  gave  the  waiter  a 
ftnaf;  ao  that  I  was  quite  well  served,  na^, 
tetter  than  the  rest,  for  they  gave  the  wait- 
er wrthingi." 

He  at  uii  time,  I  believe,  abstained  en- 
tzrelT  fiom  fermented  liquors:  a  practice  to 
whieh  be  ngidhr  conformed  for  many  years 
tof«tber,  at  different  periods  of  his  hfo^. 


•• 


Dr. 


eTfrct, 


_  ;    and  Doddey  certainly  printed  his 
befote  Care  had  printed  any  thing  of  his 
bii  two  or  dave  trifles  in  the  Gentlem<m*$  Maga- 

•  [B«t  if  we  may  trart  Mr.  Cninberland's  re- 
coOection*  be  was  abont  this  time,  or  very  soon 

sliced  still  lower;  *'  for  painful  as  it  is  to 
(Miya  that  gentleman  in  his  Memoirs,  vol. 
I.  p.  SS5),  "  I  have  heard  that  illastrions  scholar, 
laaert,  and  he  never  varied  from  the 
that  he  snbsisted  himself  for  a  con- 
of  time  upon  the  scanty  pittance 
halfpenny  per  day.'*  When  we 
§md  DrI  iohnson  tell  mpleasant  truths  to,  or  of, 
sAar  mea,  let  at  fecoUect  that  he  does  not  appear 
IB  havt  spMud  biraaelf  on  occasions  in  which  he 
■kht  b»  fiMgifen  tor  having  done  so. — En.] 

*  (At  Ifais  time  his  abstinence  from  wine  may, 
be  attrSMted  to  poverty,  but  in  his  sub- 
life  he  waaresnained  from  that  indulgence 

k^\  m  it  ai^peais,  moral  or  rather  medical  consi- 
He  probably  found  by  experience  that 
it  dissipated  for  a  moment,  yet  even- 
^Kgfsvated  the  hereditary  disease  under 
sulfa ed;  and  perhaps  it  may  have 
lo  a  long  coune  of  abstinence  that  his 
hadth  seema  to  have  been  better  in  the 
the  earlier  portion  of  his  life.     He 
his  Prayert  and  MediitiHons,  p,  73, 


from  wine  and  soppeni,  I  obtained 
and  great  relief,  and  had  freedom  of  mind 
le;  which  I  have  wanted  for  all  this 
being  able  to  find  any  means  of  ob- 
iL'«..-«fle  aho  16th  September,  1778.— 
had  the  eama  notions;  for  being  consulted 
of  qaality  whoae  imagination  was 
distartied,  he  advised  him  •<  not  to  dia- 
wilh  eating  or  (hiakiog;  to  eat  very 
r,  aod  say  ftui  prayen  duly  when  be 
bad;  aod  1  (Selden)  made  but  little  quea- 
bm.  ha  weald  be  well  in  three  or  four  days.*' 
^TmkU  Taik,  p.  17. 

are  important,  beeanse  depru" 
pf  ffbriU  is  too  often  treated  on  a  contrary 
fiaro  %aonaee  of,  or  inattention  to,  what 
ly  ha  im  rtal  eaaaa.— En.] 


is  Ofillus  in  the  Art  of  lAtring  in 
London,  I  have  heard  him  relate,  was  an 
Irish  painter,  whom  he  knew  at  Birming- 
ham, and  who  had  practised  his  own  pre- 
cepts of  economy  for  several  years  in  the 
British  capital.  He  assured  Johnson,  who, 
I  suppose,  was  then  meditating  to  try  his 
fortune  in  London,  but  was  apprehensive 
of  the  expense,  *<  that  thirty  pounds  a  year 
was  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  live  there 
without  being  contemptible.  He  allowed 
ten  pounds  for  clothes  and  linen.  He  said 
a  man  might  live  in  a  garret  at  eigh teen- 
pence  a  week;  few  people  would  inquire 
where  he  lodged;  and  ir  they  did,  it  was 
easy  to  say,  <  Sir,  I  am  to  be  found  at  such 
a  place.'  By  spending  threepence  in  a  cof^ 
fee-house,  he  might  be  for  some  hours 
every  day  in  very  good  company;  he  might 
dine  for  sixpence,  breakfast  on  bread  and 
milk  for  a  penny,  and  do  without  supper. 
On  elean^hirUiay  he  went  abroad,  and 
paid  visits."  I  have  heard  him  more  than 
once  talk  of  his  frugal  friend,  whom  he  re- 
collected with  esteem  and  kindness,  and  did 
not  like  to  have  one  smile  at  the  recital. 
'*  This  man  (said  he,  gravely)  was  a  veiy 
sensible  man,  who  perfectly  understood 
common  affairs:  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  of  the  world,  fVesh  from  life,  not 
strained  through  books.  He  borrowed  a 
horse  and  ten  pounds  at  Birmingham. 
Finding  himself  master  of  so  much  money, 
he  set  off  for  West  Chester,  in  order  to  get 
to  Ireland.  He  returned  the  horse,  and 
probably  the  ten  pounds  too,  afler  he  got 
home." 

Considering  Johnson's  narrow  circum- 
stances in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  interesting  era  of  his  launch- 
ing into  the  ocean  of  London,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  an  actual  instance, 
proved  by  experience,  of  the  possibility  of 
enjoying  the  intellectual  luxury  of  social 
life  upon  a  very  small  income,  should  deeply 
engage  his  attention,  and  be  ever  recollected 
by  him  as  a  circumstance  of  much  import- 
ance. He  aroused  himself,  I  remember,  by 
computing  how  much  more  expense  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  live  upon  the  same 
scale  wiUi  that  which  his  friend  described, 
when  the  value  of  money  was  diminished 
by  the  progress  of  commerce.  It  may  be 
estimated  that  double  the  money  might 
now  with  difficulty  be  sufficient. 

Amidst  this  cold  obscurity,  there  was 
one  brilliant  circumstance  to  cheer  him;  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Henry  ner- 
vey  1,  one  or  tlie  branches  of  the  noble  fam- 

'  The  Honourable  Henry  Henrey,  third  son  of 
the  fint  Eazl  of  Bristol,  quitted  the  army  and  took 
orden.  He  married  a  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Aston, 
by  whom  he  got  the  Aston  estate,  and  aasamedtbe 
name  and  arms  of  that  farofly. — Vide  ColUn$*s 
Peerage. — Boswki.l. 
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flyofthat  name,  who  had  been  quartered 
at  Litchfield  as  an  officer  of  the  army,  and 
had  at  this  time  a  house  in  London,  where 
Johnson  was  frequently  entertained,  and 
had  an  onportunity  of  meeting  genteel  com- 
pany. Not  very  long  before  his  death,  he 
mentioned  this,  among  other  particulars  of 
his  life,  which  he  was  kindly  communicat- 
ing to  me;  and  he  described  this  early 
friend,  "  Harry  Hervey,"  thus:  "  He  was  a 
very  vicious  ^  man,  but  very  kind  to  me.  If 
you  call  a  dog  Hervet,  I  shall  love  him." 

He  told  me  he  had  now  written  only 
three  acts  of  his  Irene,  and  that  he  retired 
for  some  time  to  lodgings  at  Greenwich, 
where  he  proceeded  in  it  somewhat  further, 
and  used  to  compose,  walking  in  the  Park; 
but  did  not  stay  long  enough  at  that  place 
to  finish  it. 

At  this  period  we  find  the  following  let- 
ter from  hmi  to  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  which, 
as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  literary  history, 
it  is  proper  to  insert: 


<< 


TO    MR.    CAVE. 
"  Greenwich,  next  door  to  the  Gk>lden  Heart, 
Church-etreet,  Jaly  12,  17S7. 

"  Sir, — ^Having  observed  in  your  papers 
very  uncommon  ofiers  of  encouragement  to 
men  of  letters,  I  have  chosen,  being  a  stran- 
ger in  London,  to  communicate  to  you  Uie 
lollowing  design,  which,  I  hope,  if  you  join 
in  it,  will  be  of  advantage  to  ooth  of  us. 

"  The  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
having  been  lately  translated  into  French, 
and  published  with  large  notes  bv  Dr.  Le 
Courayer,  the  reputation  of  that  book  is  so 
much  revived  in  England,  that,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, a  new  translation  of  it  from  the 
Italian  2,  togetiier  with  Le  Courayer's  notes 
from  the  French,  could  not  fail  of  a  favour- 
able rec^eption. 

<<  If  it  be  answered,  that  the  History  is 

The  Honounible  Henry  Henrej  was  nearly  of 
the  nine  age  with  Johmon,  having  been  bora 
about  nine  months  before  him,  in  the  year  1709. 
He  manried  Catherine,  the  sister  of  Sir  Thomas 
Aston,  in  1739;  and  os  that  lady  had  seven  sisters, 
she  probably  sacceeded  to  the  Aston  estate  on  the 
death  of  her  brother  under  his  will.  Mr.  Hervey 
took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Cambridge,  at 
the  late  age  of  thirty-tive,  in  1744;  about  which 
time,  it  is  believed,  he  entered  into  holy  ordere. — 
Ma  LONE.  [Mr.  Hervey  *s  acquaintance  and 
kindness  Johnson  probably  owed  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Walmesley. — Walmesley  and  Hervey,  it  will  be 
recollected,  married  sisteis. — Ed.] 

*  [For  the  excesses  which  Dr.  Johnson  char- 
acterises as  viciotu,  Mr  Hervey  was,  probably,  as 
much  to  be  pitied  as  blamed  He  was  very  ec- 
centric.— ^Ed.] 

'  [This  proves  that  Johnson  had  now  acquired 
Italian — probably  directed  to  that  study  by  the 
volume  of  Petrarch  (mentioned  ante,  p.  19),  the 
latter  part  of  which  contained  his  Italian  poems. — 
Ed.] 


already  in  English,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  there  was  the  same  objection  against 
Le  Courayer's  undertaking,  with  this  dis- 
advantage, that  the  Frencn  had  a  version 
by  one  of  their  best  translators,  whereas 
vou  cannot  read  three  pages  of  the  English 
historv  without  discovering  that  the  style  is 
capable  of  great  improvements;  but  whether 
those  improvements  are  to  be  expected  from 
this  attempt,  vou  must  judge  from  the 
specimen,  which,  if  you  approve  the  propo- 
sal, I  shall  submit  to  your  examination. 

<*  Suppose  the  merit  of  the  versions  equal, 
we  may  hope  that  tlie  addition  of  the  notes 
will  turn  the  balance  in  our  favour,  consider- 
ing the  reputation  of  the  annotator. 

"  Be  pleased  to  favour  me  with  a  speedy 
answer,  if  you  are  not  willing  to  engage 
in  this  scheme;  and  appoint  me  a  day  to 
wait  upon  you,  if  you  are. — I  am,  sir,  your 
humble  servant.  Sam.  JoHjfSOir." 

It  should  seem  from  this  letter,  though 
subscribed  with  his  own  name,  that  he  had 
not  yet  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Cave.  We 
shall  presently  see  what  was  done  in  con- 
sequence of  the  proposal  which  it  contains. 

In  the  course  of  tne  summer  he  returned 
to  Lichfield,  where  he  had  left  Mrs.  John- 
son, and  there  he  at  lust  finished  his  trage- 
dy, which  was  not  executed  with  his  ra- 
Eidity  of  composition  upon  other  occasions, 
ut  was  slowly  and  painfully  elaborated. 
A  few  days  before  his  death,  wliile  burning 
a  great  mass  of  papers,  he  picked  out  from 
amonp[  them  the  original  unformed  sketch 
of  this  tragedy,  in  his  own  hand-writing-, 
and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Langton,  by  whose  i*a- 
vour  a  copy  of  it  is  now  in  my  possession. 
It  contains  fragments  of  the  intended  plot 
and  speeches  for  the  different  persons  of  the 
drama,  partly  in  the  raw  materials  of  prose, 
partly  worked  up  into  verse;  as  also  a  variety 
of  hints  tor  illustration,  borrowed  from  the 
Greek,  Roman,  and  modern  writers.     The 
hand-writing  is  very  difficult  to  be  read, 
even  by  those  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  Johnson's  mode  of  penmanship,  which 
at  all  times  was  very  particular.     The  kin^ 
having  graciously  accepted  of  this  manu- 
script as  a  literary  curiosity,  Mr.  Langton 
made  a  fair  and  distinct  copy  of  it,  which 
he  ordered  to  be  bound  up  with  the  orig-- 
inal  and  the  printed  tragedy;  and  the  vol- 
ume is  deposited  in    the   king's   library. 
His  majesty  was  pleased  to  permit  Mr. 
Lanffton  to  take  a  copy  of  it  for  himself. 

The  whole  of  it  is  rich  in  thought  and 
imagery,  and  happy  expressions;  and  of 
the  dirjeeta  3  membra  scattered  throughout, 
and  as  yet  unarranged,  a  good  drama  tick 
poet  might  avail  himself  with  considerable 
advantage.    I  shall  give  my  readers  some 

'  [Diijecti  membnB  poetg».     Hor. — ^Ed.] 
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of  di^rent  kinds,  distinguisliing 
by  tlie  Italic  character. 

**  AV  think  to  say,  here  wUl  J  stop, 
Ben  ufill  I  fix  the  limits  of  transgression, 
^arfarther  tempt  the  avenging  rage  of  heaven, 
WhsM  guili  Hke  this  once   harbours  in  tlie 

breast^ 
Those  hohf  beings,  whose  unseen  direeiion 
OuOes  thrattgh  the  maie  of  itfe  the  steps  of 


Fhf  the  detested  mansions  of  impiety, 

Jtmd  ^uii  their  charge  to  horrour  ana  to  ruin.  *  * 

A  small  part  only  of  this  interesting  ad- 
moaition  is  preserved  in  the  play,  and  is 
taried,  I  think,  not  to  advantage: 

**  Tbs  soml  once  tainted  with  lo  fool  a  crime, 
No  inoi%  thedl  ^w  with  fiiendship's  hallowed  ar- 

dow: 
TivM  hoif  beings  whose  saperior  care 
Gvidm  eniag  mortals  to  die  paths  of  virtae, 
ASn^aad  at  impietj  like  thine, 

tfa^  charge  to  baseneas  and  to  min.*' 


*«  Tfeel  the  toft  infection 

Iff  cheek,  and  wander  m  my  veins, 

the  Cfrecian  arts  of  soft  persua- 


Fhishin 
Teaeh 


Stan, 


»> 


'^&re  this  is  love,  vhieh  heretofore  I 
contested  the  dream  of  idle  maids,  and 
manion  poets  J*^ 

*•*■  T%aitigh  no  comets  or  prodigies  fore- 
told the  mm  of  Greece,  signs  which  heaven 
flwsf  fy  another  miracle  enable  us  to  un- 
derUnmd,  yet  might  it  be  foreshown,  by 
t^eme  no  uss  certain,  by  the  vices  which 
akmaofo  bring  U  on,'* 

This  last  passage  is  worked  up  in  the 
tn^iedy  itself,  as  follows: 

LxoifTtva. 


A 
A 

A 


•^TbmX  povrer  that  kindly  spreads 
a  signal  of  impendmg  ahowen, 
n  the  wimd*niig  linnet  to  the  shade, 
U  wafaoot  concern,  expiring  Greece, 
9  prodigy  foretold  oor  late. 

DClKXTaxtrB. 

bonid  prodigies  foretold  it; 
goTemment,  ehided  laws, 
popolace,  Imiuious  nobles, 
sM  Ibo  maiadies  of  sinking  states. 
pafaHe  TiUany,  too  strong  for  justioe, 
bis  bold  firoot,  the  harbioger  of  rain, 
Utave  LeoBtiisi  call  for  airy  wondera, 

interpret,  and  which  fools  regard  ? 
Mgleeted  fiibrick  nods  beneath 
of  years,  and  tottere  to  the  tempest, 
deapaleb  the  messengeri  of  light, 
tbe  deed,  to  warn  us  of  its  fiill  ?*' 


Us 


Mamoxbt  (to  Irene).    "  I  have  tried 
ler,  mrndwy  tolmi  that  thou  deservest  to 
be  ioaed  by  Mahomet, — with  a  mind  great 
Snre,  thou  art  an  errour  of  na- 
exception  to  the  rest  of  thy  sex, 

VOL.   f.  6 


and  art  immortal;  for  seniimenis  like  thine 
were  never  to  sink  tnto  nothing.  I  thought 
all  the  thoughts  of  the  fair  had  been  to  se- 
lect the  graces  of  the  day,  dispose  the  col- 
ours  of  the  flaunting  (funnng)  robe,  tune 
the  voice  and  roll  the  eye,  pUtce  the  gem, 
choose  the  dress,  and  add  new  roses  to  the 
fading  cheek,  but — sparkling,'' 

Thus  in  the  tragedy: 

"  ninstrioiis  maid,  new  wonden  fix  me  thine; 
Thy  sool  completes  the  triamphs  of  thy  face; 
I  thought,  forgive  my  fair,  the  noblest  aim. 
The  strongest  effort  of  a  female  sool. 
Was  but  to  choose  the  graces  of  the  day. 
To  tune  the  tongue,  to  teach  the  eyes  to  roll. 
Dispose  the  colors  of  the  flowing  robe. 
And  add  new  roses  to  the  faded  cheek." 

I  shall  select  one  other  passage,  on  ac- 
count of  the  doctrine  which  it  illustrates. 

laEVE  observes,  "  that  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing will  accept  of  virtue,  whatever  outward 
circumstances  it  may  be  accompanied  with, 
and  may  be  delighted  with  varieties  of  wor- 
ship: but  is  answered,  That  variety  cannot 
affect  that  Being,  who,  infinitely  happy  in 
his  own  perfections,  wants  no  external  gra- 
tifications; nor  can  infinite  truth  be  delight- 
ed with  falsehood;  that  though  he  may 
guide  or  pity  those  he  leaves  %n  darkness, 
he  abandons  those  who  shut  their  eyes 
against  the  beams  of  day," 

Johnson's  residence  at  Lichfield,  on  his 
return  to  it  at  this  time,  was  only  for  three 
montlis;  and  as  he  had  as  yet  seen  but  a 
small  part  of  the  wonders  of  Uie  metropolis, 
he  had  little  to  tell  his  townsmen^.  He 
related  to  me  the  following  minute 
anecdote  of  this  period:  "  In  the  ^^^^ 
last  age,  when  my  mother  lived  in 
London,  there  were  two  sets  of  people, 
those  who  gave  the  wall,  and  those  who 
took  it:  the  peaceable  and  the  quarelsome. 
When  I  returned  to  Lichfield,  after  having 
been  in  London,  nw  mother  asked  me 
whether  I  was  one  of  those  who  ^ve  the 
wall,  or  those  who  took  it.  Now  it  is  fix- 
ed that  every  man  keeps  to  the  ri^ht;  or, 
if  one  is  taking  the  waU,  another  yields  it; 
and  it  is  never  a  dispute." 

He  now  removed  to  London  with  Mrs. 
Johnson;  but  her  daughter,  who  had  lived 
with  them  at  Edial,  was  led  with  her  rela- 
tions^ in  tlie  country.  His  lodgings  were 
for  some  time  in  Woodstocknstreet,  near 
Hanover-square,  and  afterwards  in  Castle- 

'  [On  the  contrary,  if  he  lived  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  Ofellus,  he  probably  saw  more  of  com- 
mon life  than  when  he  was,  in  his  sabseqnent 
residence,  constrained  by  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Johnson  to  more  domestic  and  regular  habits. — 
Ed.] 

*  [She  very  soon,  it  appeari,  resided  with  old 
Mn.  Johnson.    See,  ante  p.  82.  En.] 
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Street,  near  Cavenduih-eqiiare.  As  there  is 
sonieUiing  pleasingly  interesting,  to  miin^, 
in  tracing  so  great  a  man  through  all  his  dif- 
ierent  habitations,  I  shall  present  my  read- 
ers with  an  exact  list  of  his  lodgings  and 
houses,  in  order  of  time,  which,  in  placid 
condescension  to  m^  respectful  curiosity, 
he  one  eremn^  dictated  to  me,  but 

1779**'     ''^i^O'*^   specifying  how  long  he 
lived  at  each  *. 

1.  Exeter-street,  off  Catherine-street, 

Strand  [1787]. 

2.  Greenwich  [1797], 

8.  Woodstock-street,    near     Hanover- 
square  [1737], 

4.  Castle-etreet,  Cavendish-square,  No. 

6  [1738]. 

5.  Boswell-court. 

6.  Strand. 

7.  Strand  again. 

8.  Bow-street. 

9.  Holhom. 

10.  Fetter-lane. 

11.  Hdbom  again  [at  the   Golden  An- 

chor, Holbom-bars,  1748]. 

13.  Gougb-square  [1748]. 
18.  SUpTe-inn  [1758]. 

14.  Gray's-inn. 

15.  Inner  Temple-lane,  No.  1  [1760]. 

16.  Johnson-court,  Fleet  street.  No.  7 


[1765]. 
17.  Bolt 


It-court,  Fleetrstreet,  No.  8 
[1777]. 

In  the  progress  of  liis  life  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  mention  some  of  them  as  connect- 
ed with  particular  incidents,  or  with  the 
writing  of  particular  parts  of  his  works. 
To  some,  this  minute  attention  may  appear 
trifling;  but  when  we  consider  the  punctil- 
ious exactness  with  which  the  different 
houses  in  which  Milton  resided  have  been 
traced  by  the  writers  of  his  life,  a  similar 
enthusiasm  may  be  pardoned  in  the  biogra- 
pher of  Johnson. 

His  tragedy  being  by  this  time,  as  he 
thought,  completely  finished  and  fit  for  the 
stage,  he  was  very  desirous  that  it  should 
be  brought  forward.  Mr.  Peter  Garrick 
tokl  me,  that  Johnson  and  he  went  togeth- 
er to  the  Fountain  tavern,  and  read  it  over, 
and  that  he  afterwards  solicited  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood, the  patentee  of  Drury-lane  theatre, 
to  have  it  acted  at  his  house;  but  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood would  not  aci^pt  it,  probably  because 
it  was  not  patronized  by  some  man  of  high 
rank:  and  it  was  not  acted  till  1749,  when 
his  friend  Davkl  Garrick  was  manager  of 
that  theatre. 

^  [This  list  Mr.  Boswell  placed  under  the  date 
at  which  it  was  dictated  to  him.  It  seems  more 
eonveniendy  introdnced  here,  and  the  editor  bas 
added,  as  far  as  he  has  discovered,  the  year  in 
whkh  Johnson  fir$t  appears  in  any  of  these  le- 
aidencea. — ^En.] 


The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  begun  and 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  under  Uie 
name  of  Svlvanus  Urban,  had  attracted  the 
notice  and  esteem  of  Johnson,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  before  he  came  to  London  as 
an  adventurer  in  literature.  He  told  me, 
that  when  he  first  saw  Si,  JohnU  Oate^ 
the  place  where  that  deservedly  popular 
miscellany  was  originally  printed,  he  '*  be- 
heW  it  with  2  reverence."  I  suppose,  in- 
deed, that  every  young  anthour  has  had  the 
same  kind  of  feeling  for  the  magazine  or 
periodical  publication  which  has  mrst  enter- 
tained him,  and  in  which  he  has  first  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  himself  in  print,  with- 
out the  risk  of  exposing  his  name.  I  my- 
self recollect  such  impressions  from  "  The 
Scots  Magazine,"  which  was  begun  at  Ed- 
inburgh in  the  year  1739,  and  has  been 
ever  conducted  with  judgment,  accuracy, 
and  propriety.  I  yet  cannot  help  thinking 
of  it  with  an  affectionate  regard.  Johnson 
has  dignified  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  by 
the  importance  with  which  he  invests  the 
life  of  Cave;  but  he  has  given  it  stillffreat- 
er  lustre  by  the  various  admirable  Essays 
which  he  wrote  for  it. 

Though  Johnson  wss  oflen  solicited  b^ 
his  friends  to  make  a  complete  list  of  his 
writings,  and  talked  of  doing  it,  I  believe 
with  a  serious  intention  that  they  should 
all  be  collected  on  his  own  account,  he  put 
it  off  from  year  to  year,  and  at  last  died 
without  having  done  it  perfectly,  i  have 
one  in  his  own  hand-writing,  which  coii- 
tains  a  certain  number;  I  iiuleed  doubt  if 
he  could  have  remembered  every  one  of 
them,  as  they  were  so  numerous,  so  various, 
and  scattered  in  such  a  multiplicity  of  un- 
connected publications;  nay,  several  of  them 
published  under  the  names  of  other  persons, 
to  whom  he  liberally  contributed  from  the 
abundance  of  his  mind.  We  most,  there- 
fore, be  content  to  discover  them,  partly 
from  occasional  infbrmation  given  by  him 


*  [If,  as  Mr.  Boawall  supposes,  Johnson  look- 
ed at  St  John's  Gate  as  the  printing  oiiea  of 
Cave,  sorely  a  Iqb  eoaphalical  tenn  tfasB  revere 
enee  would  have  been  mora  just  The  GewUic^ 
man^a  Magazine  had  been  at  tbis-tiflie  bat  eix. 
yeaiB  before  the  pnblick,  and  its  oontants  werv, 
nntil  Johnson  himself  contributed  to  tni|vove  it, 
entitled  to  any  thing  rather  than  refftrmue;  but 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  Johnoa*a  rever-^ 
ence  was  excited  by  the  recoUectiona  eonaectad 
with  the  ancient  gate  itself,  the  last  relique  of  the 
once  extensive  and  magnificent  prioiy  of  the  hero* 
ic  knights  of  the  order  of  St  John  of  Jeraaalem, 
sopprcwsed  at  the  dissolution,  and  destroved  by 
SQCce8§ive  dilapidations.  Its  last  prior,  Snr  Wtl> 
liam  Weston,  though  compeasaled  with  the  as- 
nnal  penskin  (enormoos  in  those  days)  of  1000/. 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  on  AacenskNi-day»  1640^ 
the  veiy  day  the  bonse  was  aapproiad     Fp,] 
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IP  Ui  fatndB,  Md  partly  .6an  aaternal  e^ri- 


Hk  firat  {leiibraisBee  in  ihe  Gcatlemeji's 
Mfigmuae^  which  (or  many  yean  was  iiia 
priaeipal  reawiace  for  cn^loymesit  and  aup- 
P«t»  waaacoiy  of  Latin  veraea,  in  Mar^, 
173S,  addimciif  to  the  editor  ia  ao  happy  a 
myie  at  oomplimeBt,  that  Cwre  Bsuat  oaFe 
heea  deattiute  both  of  tasteaad  sensibility  9, 
had  be  not  lelt  bimaelf  highly  gratified. 

**Jtd  Uhbaititm*. 

CaaAiTK,  muiiisfeMse  laboribus^ 
ItaxAKK,  ituUis  victe  talumniig, 
Cui/rmiUe  Btrtum  tit  eruditd 
Perfetuo  viret  et  vireHt; 


gem  uniianHum, 
,  soHeihu  parum, 
9oIm  ptrge  Mtuit, 

MtudHtque  felix. 


prMaeir  pfmmbea  wpie^Ua^ 
BUptrbo  frangt  nletUio; 
per  obiMtanie$  caierwu 
SedmiUae  etnimosa  ttmdet. 


r,  forties  manUmi 
JUn^UB  mUm  niiibus  amuly 
imiemdejam  nmot,  habebis 
Pvtitipe$  Optra  Camana$, 


•Yam  itUm  Mueia  paging  gratior, 
^nom  qu^  Beveris  ludicra  Jungere 
A^nif ,  foHgaiamque  nugig 
UHlAua  recreare  mentem. 


.•t 


*  WhBe  in  the  ooane  of  vrj  nanative  I  eiui- 
kii  writn^,  I  ihall  take  core  that  my  rotd- 
"         be  left  to  waver  in  doubt,  between 

eoBJediire,  with  regard  to  their  an- 
j^  and,  lor  that  poipeae,  ahall  raark  with 
aa  mUtrUk  (*)  theee  which  he  acknowledged 
to  bv  fiicndK,  end  with  a  dagger  (t)  those  which 
ase  tafniiinri  to  be  his  by  internal  evidence. 
WbaB  any  other  pieces  are  ascribed  to  him,  I 
ibdl^ve  raj  leasona. — BoswEiii.. 

*  (IWte  and  aaoeibili^  were  veiy  certainly  not 
ihe  iftair^gmwhing  ^oalitieB  of  Cave;  bet  was  the 
•dc.  iadeedl,  "a  happy  $tylt  of  compliment  f" 
An  **frwmU  eertum  in  eruditr*-^**  Lingua 

tpieula" — **Vietrix  per  obstantee 
* — LfftarU  and  hU — the  rose — ^the  vi- 
the  rom&ote — ^in  any  way  appropri^ 
te  fhe  printer  of  St  John's  Gate,  h»  mag- 
w  tis  antagonists  ?  How  Johnson  wonld 
Bfe  bete  derided,  in  another ^  each  misap- 
pfiad  pedaetoy!  Ifr.  Mwphy  snrrajsea  that  "  this 
o46  nay  beve  been  sn^gested  to  the  mind  of  John- 
wbe  had  meditated  a  histoiy  of  the  modem 
(aee  ante^  p.  58),  by  Caamir's  ode 
!•  Fepe  Cibaa, 

*  Urtaas  ttxauk  maxiaie,  maxime 
UibsBM  TBCom.*  **— Ed.] 

A  iiwisllien  of  this  Ode,  by  an  unknown 

,  umeared  in  the  Ma^sazine  for  the 

ef  May  following  — B08WB1.U  [As  did, 
m  17B4,  aaMoc,  attributed  by  Mr.  NkUiols  to 
Ml  Jeebaaa,  of  Caaterimry. — ^Ei>.] 


Teaente  Mfrnphie  $ena  i^e&ride, 
Rosa  ruborem  sie  etele  4iidfu9ai 
Immista^  sic  bis  refuigei 
JEthereis  variaia  fueis.  a  J.'» 

It  appears  that  he  was  now  enlisted  byMr. 
Cave  as  a  regular  coadiator  in  his  maga- 
zine, by  which  he  probably  obtained  a  tole- 
rable livelihood. 

(This  drew  Johnson  into  a  close 
intimacy  with  Cave:  he  was  much  *'»^^ 
at  St.  Jolin's  Gate,  and  taught  Gar-  ^'  ^ 
nek  the  way  thither.  Cave  had  no  great 
rehsh  for  mirth,  but  he  could  bear  it;  and 
having  been  told  bv  J<rfin8on,  that  his  fnend 
had  talents  for  the  theatre,  and  was  come 
to  London  with  a  view  to  the  profession  of 
an  actor,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him  in 
some  comic  charactelr :  Garrick  readily  com- 
plied; and,  as  Cave  himaell'  told  me,  with  a 
little  preparation  of  the  room  over  the  great 
arch  of  St.  John's  Gate,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  few  journeymen  printers,  who 
were  called  togetlier  for  the  purpose  of  read- 
ing the  other  parts,  represented,  with  all 
the  graces  of  cx)mic  humour,  the  principal 
character  in  Fielding's  fawse  of  the  Mock- 
Doctor. 

Cave's  temper  was  phlegmatic:  and 
though  be  assamed,  as  the  publisher  of  the 
Magazine,  the  name  of  Sylvanus  Urban, 
he  had  few  of  those  qualities  that  constitute 
the  character  of  urbanity.  Judge  of  his 
want  of  them  by  this  question,  which  he 
once  put  to  an  authour:  "Mr. 3,  i 


hear  you  have  just  publi^ed  a  pamphlet, 
and  am  told  there  is  a  very  good  paragraph 
in  it,  upon  the  subject  of  musick :  did  you 
write  that  yourself?"  His  discernment 
was  also  slow;  and  as  he  had  already  at  his 
command  some  writers  of  prose  an^  verse, 
who,  in  the  language  of  booksellers,  are 
called  good  hands,  he  was  the  backwarder 
in  malanff  advances,  or  courting  an  intima- 
cy with  Johnson.  Upon  the  first  approach 
of  a  stranger,  his  practice  was  to  continue 
sitting,  a  posture  in  which  he  was  ever  to 
be  fbund,  and,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  continue 
silent:  if  at  any  time  he  wss  inclined  to 
begin  the  discourse,  it  was  generally  by 
putting  a  leaf  of  the  Magazine,  then  in  the 
press,  mto  the  hand  of  his  visitor,  and  ask- 
ing his  opinion  of  it.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
remembered  that,  callin?  in  on  him  once, 
he  gave  him  to  read  the  beautiful  poem  of 
Collins,  written  for  Shakspeare's  Cymbe- 
line, "  To  fair  Fidele'sgrassv  tomb,"  which, 
though  adapted  to  a  particular  circumstance 
in  the  play.  Cave  was  for  inserting  in  his 
Ma^azme,  without  an3r  reference  to  the 
subject:  Hawkins  told  him  it  would  lose  of 
its  Deauty  if  it  were  so  published:  this  he 
could  not  see;  nor  could  tie  be  convinced  of 

>  [Periiapa  Hawkins  himielf.—E]>.] 
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the  propriety  of  the  name  Fidele :  he  thought 
Pa$tora  a  l!etter,  and  so  printed  it 

He  was  so  incompetent  a  judge  of  John- 
son's ahilities,  that,  meaning  at  one  time  to 
dazzle  him  with  the  splendour  of  some  of 
those  Imninaries  in  literature  who  favoured 
him  with  their  correspondence,  he  told  him 
that,  if  he  would,  in  the  evening,  be  at  a 
certain  ale-house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clerkenwell,  he  might  have  a  chance  of 
seeing  1  Mr.  Browne,  and  one  or  two  other 
of  the  persons  employed  in  the  Magazine. 
Johnson  accepted  the  invitation;  and  was 
introduced  by  Cave,  dressed  in  a  loose 
horseman's  coat  3,  and  such  a  great  bushy 
uncombed  wig  as  he  constantly  wore,  to 
the  sight  of  Mr.  Browne,  whom  he  found 
sitting  at  the  upper  end  of  a  long  table,  in 
a  cloud  of  tobaccoHsmoke,  and  had  his  curi- 
osity gratified. 

Johnson  saw  very  clearly  those  offensive 
particulars  that  made  a  part  of  Cave's  char- 
acter;  but,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  quick- 
sighted  men  in  discovering  the  sood  and 
amiable  qualities  of  others,  a  faculty  which 
he  has  displayed,  as  well  in  the  life  of  Cave, 
as  in  that  of  Savage,  printed  among  his 
works,  so  was  he  ever  inclined  to  palliate 
tlieir  defects;  and  tliough  he  was  above 
courting  the  patronage  of  a  man,  whom, 
for  many  reasons,  he  could  not  but  hold 
cheap,  he  disdained  not  to  accept  it,  when 
tendered  with  any  degree  of  complacency.] 

At  what  time,  or  by  what  means,  he  had 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  both  of  3 
French  and  Itahan,  I  do  not  know;  but  he 
was  so  well  skilled  in  them,  as  to  be  suffi- 
ciently qualified  for  a  translator.  That  part 
of  his  labour  which  consisted  in  emendation 
and  improvement  of  the  productions  of  oth- 
er contributors,  like  that  employed  in  level- 
ling ground,  can  be  perceived  only  b^  those 
who  nad  an  opportunity  of  comparmg  the 
original  with  the  altered  copy.  What  we 
certainly  know  to  have  been  done  by  him 
in  this  way  was  the  Debates  in  both  houses 
of  Parliament,  under  the  name  of  <'  The 

^  [Aboat  this  period  we  find  Mr.  M.  Browne  a 
eoastaDt  bat  feeble  contributor  to  the  Magazine. — 
Ed.] 

'  [ThLs  U  a  good  dpsrription  of  tlie  figure  John- 
ton  makes  in  the  oarlie«t  portmit  of  him  (if  it 
can  be  m  called)  which  we  have,  in  the  drawing 
by  Loggan,  in  1748.    See  ante,  p.  3<5. — Ko.] 

'  [French  evidently  early,  nn  he  translated  IjoXm 
in  1733,  and,  though  he  appears  never  to  have 
attained  ease  and  fluency  in  upenkinsr  that  lan- 
guage, we  see  by  bin  communication  with  General 
Paoli  (10th  Oct.  1769),  and  by  a  letter  to  a  French 
lady  (probably  Madame  de  Houfllers),  pre<ierved 
by  Mrs.  Pioz^,  that  be  could  write  it  with  idioma- 
tic ease.  We  find  that  he  proposed  to  translate 
Father  Paul  from  the  Italian,  and  in  his  letter  to 
Cave,  undated  bat  prior  to  1744,  he  gave  an  opin- 
ion on  aome  Italian  production. — Ed,] 


Senate  of  Lilliput,"  sometiiiies  with  feigned 
denominations  of  the  several  speakers,  some- 
times with  denominations  formed  of  the  let- 
ters of  their  real  names,  in  the  manner  of 
what  is  called  anagram,  so  that  they  might 
easily  be  deciphered.  Parliament  then  kept 
the  press  in  a  land  of  mysterious  awe^  which 
made  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such 
devices.  In  our  time  it  has  acquired  an 
unrestrained  freedom,  so  that  the  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  a  fair,  open, 
and  exact  report  of  the  actual  procmlmgs 
of  their  representatives  and  lec^islators, 
which  in  our  constitution  is  highly  to  be 
valued;  though,  unouestionably,  there  has 
of  late  been  too  much  reason  to  complain  of 
the  petulance  with  which  obscure  scribblers 
have  presumed  to  treat  men  of  the  most  re- 
spectable character  and  situation. 

This  important  article  of  the  Gentleman  ^s 
Magazine  was,  for  several  years,  executed 
by  Mr.  William  Guthrie,  a  man  who  de- 
serves to  be  respectably  recorded  in  the  lite- 
rary annals  of  this  country.  He  was  descend- 
ed of  an  ancient  family  in  Scotland;  but 
having  a  small  patrimony,  and  being  an  ad- 
herent of  the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart, 
he  could  not  accept  of  any  office  in  the  state ; 
he  therefore  came  to  London,  and  employed 
his  talents  and  learning  as  an  *'  authour  by 
profession."  His  writings  in  historj",  criti- 
cism, and  politics,  had  considerable  merit  ^. 
He  was  the  first  English  historian  who  had 
recourse  to  that  autnentick  source  of  infor- 
mation, the  Parliamentary  Journals;  and 
such  was  the  power  of  his  political  pen, 
that,  a  tan  early  period,  government  thougiit 
it  worth  their  while  to  keep  it  quiet  by  a 
pension,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death  ^. 
Johnson  esteemed  him  enough  to  wish 
that  his  life  should  be  written.  The  de- 
bates in  Parliament,  which  were  brought 
home  and  digested  by  Guthrie,  whose  me- 
mory, though  surpassed  by  others  who 
have  since  followed  him  in  the  same  de- 
partment, was  yet  very  quick  and  tenacious, 
were  sent  by  Cave  to  Johnson  for  his  re- 
vision; and,  afler  some  time,  when  Guth- 
rie had  attained  to  greater  variety  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  speeches  were  more  and 
more  enriched  by  the  accession  of  Johnson's 
pfcnius,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  do 
the  whole  himself,  from  the  scanty  notes 
furnished  by  persons  employed  to  attend  in 

*  Fow  much  poetry  he  wrote,  I  know  not;  but 
he  infonned  me  that  he  was  the  antbour  of  the 
beautifal  little  piece,  **  The  Eagle  and  Robin  Re<]> 
breast,**  in  the  collection  of  poems  entitled  •*  The 
Union,**  though  it  is  there  said  to  be  written  by 
Archibald   Scott,  before  the  year   1600. — Boa- 

*  [Sec  a  letter,  from  Guthrie  to  the  minister, 
oflTering  his  services,  and  fixing  on  '*  the  qtioitprly 
payments,*'  in  Mr,  D 'Israeli *8  interesting  work, 
**The  CalamiticB  of  Jtithorf,^^  p.  5.— Su.) 
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Mh  kouaes  of  Parliament.  SometimeB, 
Kowever^  aa  he  himself  told  me,  he  had  no- 
thiog  more  communicated  to  him  than  the 
Dames  of  the  sereral  speakers,  and  the  part 
which  they  had  taken  m  the  dehate. 

Thus  was  Johnson  empioyed  during  some 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  as  a  mere  litera- 
fy  labourer  •*  for  gain  not  glory,"  solely  to 
ribtiun  an  honest  support.  He  however  in- 
dolired  himself  in  occasional  little  sallies, 
which  the  French  so  happily  express  by  the 
term  jeux  d*  eMprii,  and  which  will  be  no- 
ticed m  their  order,  in  the  progress  of  this 
work. 

Bat  what  first  displayed  his  transcendent 
pn^fera,  and  "  gave  the  world  assurance  of 
tive  Ml*,"  was  his  "  LownoN,  a  Poem,  in 
Imitatioii  of  the  Third  Satire  of  Juvenal;" 
which  fame  out  in  May  this  year,  and  burst 
forth  with  a  splendour,  the  rays  of  which 
wHi  fm  ever  encircle  his  name.  Boileau 
had  imitated  the  same  satire  with  great 
Kucoess,  applying  it  to  Paris :  but  an  atten- 
tive cnmparison  will  satisfy  every  reader, 
that  he  is  much  excelled  i  by  the  English 
Juvenal.  Oklham  had  also  imitated  it,  and 
applied  it  to  London;  all  which  perfonn- 
snres  concur  to  prove,  that  great  cities,  in 
rvrry  age,  and  in  every  country,  will  fur- 
oish  simitar  topicks  of  satire.  Whether 
Juhnson  had  previously  read  Oldham's  im- 
iution,  I  do  not  know;  but  it  is  not  a  little 
n?markab!e,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  co- 
inridence  found  between  the  two  perform- 
ances, though  upon  the  very  same  subject. 
The  only  instances  are,  in  describing  Lon- 
6'm  as  tne  tink  of  foreign  worthlessness: 


-the  common  shoref 


Whrnm  Fmaem  doaisll  her  filth  and  ordure  pour." 

O1.OHAM. 

**  TW  common  ohore  of  Paris  and  of  Rome." 

Johnson. 

ard 

**  5^a  eal&ig  or  profenon  comes  axu'sa: 

A  a^fldy  itumsieur  can  be  what  he  please.*' 

Ol.DHABf. 

**  AO  sriMareB  a  footing  monsieur  knows." 

Johnson. 

The  particulars  which  Oldham  has  col- 
frxM^  both  as  exhibiting  the  horrours  of 
l^.'odon,  and  of  the  times  contrasted  with 
*^Tier  days,  are  difierenl  from  those  of 
Juhuson,  and  in  general  well  chosen,  and 
wf^U  expressed  *. 

*  pt  m  hardly  fair  to  compare  the  poems  in 
disiho^le  way:  BoUeau^s  was  a  mere  badinat^e, 
r<n  pfcuDflOf  of,  or  laughing  at,  the  personal  dan- 
f*n  aod  iiifonvenieoces  of  Paris.  Johnson*s  ob- 
f-ft  was  to  satirve  the  moral  depravity  of  a  great 
ncT. — Ed.] 

'  I  cwa  It  pleased  roe  to  find  amongst  them 
cvt  tfBic  of  the  nnanners  of  the  age  in  London,  in 
^  kit  caolnry,  to  shield  firom  the  sneer  of  En- 


There  are,  in  Oldham's  imitation,  manr 
prosaick  verses  and  bad  rhymes,  and  hia 
poem  sets  out  with  a  strange  inadvertent 
blunder: 

«  Tho'  much  concem'd  to  leave  mj  dear  old 
fiieiid, 
I  must,  however,  hia  design  commend 
Of  fixing  in  the  country ." 

It  is  plain  he  was  not  going  to  leave  liis 
friena;  his  friend  was  going  to  leave  him, 
A  youn^  lady  at  once  corrected  this  with 
good  critical  sagacity,  to 

*<  Tho'  mnch  concem'd  to  loae  my  old  dear 
friend.*' 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  original  bet- 
ter transfused  by  Oldham  than  by  John- 
son: 

*'  JVi/  fiabet  infelix  paupertaa  duriuo  in  «f , 
Qu&m  quod  ridieuloo  hominei  facit:** 

which  is  an  exquisite  remark  on  the  galling 
meanness  and  contempt  annexed  to  pover- 
ty.   Johnson's  imitation  is, 

*'  Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  didtrest. 
Sure  the  roost  bitter  is  a  scornful  jesL" 

OldhaiTi's,  though  less  elegant,  is  more 
just: 

*"'  Nothing  in  poverty  so  ill  is  borne. 
As  its  exposing  men  to  grinning  scom." 

Where,  or  in  what  manner  this  poem 
was  composed,  I  am  sorry  that  I  neglected 
to  ascertain  with  precision  from  Johnson's 
own  authority.  He  has  marked  upon  his 
corrected  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  it, 
"  Written  in  17S8;"  and,  as  it  was  publish- 
ed in  the  month  of  May  in  that  year,  it  is 
evident  that  much  time  was  not  employed 
in  preparing  it  for  the  press.  The  history 
of  its  publication  I  am  enabled  to  give  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner;  and  iudgine 
from  myself,  and  many  of  my  friends,  I 
trust  that  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  my 
readers. 

'We  may  be  certain,  though  it  is  not  ex- 

Sressly  named  in  the  following  letters  to 
f  r.  Gave,  in  1788,  that  they  all  relate  to 
it. 


(C 


TO    MR.    CAVE. 


"  CastleHitreet,  Wednesday  MuinlDg,  [March,  17S8>.] 

"  Sir,— When  I  took  the  liberty  of  writ- 
ing  to  you  a  few  days  ago,  I  did  not  ex- 

glish  ridicule,  what  was  some  time  aco  too  com- 
mon a  practice  in  my  native  city  of  Edinburgh! 

"  If  what  IVe  nid  caa*t  from  the  town  afiHght, 
Conilder  other  dan  f  erg  of  the  night; 
When  brickbata  are  from  upper  itorieB  thrown, 
And  emptied  ehamberpotn  eome  pcuring  down 
Prom  garret  wtiuloioj." — ^Bocwi.lu 

'  [The  editor  has  ventured,  from  mtemal  evi- 
dence, compared  with  the  respective  pahlications 
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peet  a  repetitioii  of  this  same  pleasure  bo 
flbon;  for  a  pleasure  I  shall  always  think  it, 
to  coDverse  in  any  manner  with  an  ingen- 
ious and  candid  man:  but  having  the  enclos- 
ed poem  in  my  hands  to  dispose  of  for  the 
benefit  of  the  authour  (of  whose  abilities  I 
shall  say  nothing,  since  I  send  you  his  per- 
formance), I  believe  I  could  not  procure 
more  sdvantageous  terms  from  any  person 
than  from  you,  who  have  so  much  distin- 
guished yourself  by  your  generous  en- 
couragement of  poetry;  and  whose  judge- 
ment of  that  art  nothing  but  your  com- 
mendation of'fny  trifle  can  give  me  any  oc- 
casion to  call  in  question.  I  do  not  doubt 
but  you  will  look  over  this  poem  with  an- 
other eye,  and  reward  it  in  a  difierent  man- 
ner from  a  mercenary  bookseller,  who  counts 
the  lines  he  is  to  ourchase,  and  considers 
nothing  but  the  bulk.  I  cannot  help  taking 
notice,  that  besides  what  the  authour  may 
hope  for  on  account  of  his  abilities,  he  has 
likewise  another  claim  to  your  regard,  as 
he  lies  at  present  under  very  disadvantage- 
ous circumstances  of  fortune.  I  beg,  there- 
fore, that  you  will  favour  me  with  a  let- 
ter to-morrow,  that  I  may  know  what  you 
can  afford  to  allow  him,  that  he  may  either 
part  with  it  to  you,  or  find  out  (which  I  do 
not  expect)  some  other  way  more  to  his  sat- 
isfaction. 

"  I  have  only  to  add,  that  as  I  am  sensi- 
ble I  have  transcribed  it  very  coarsely, 
which,  after  having  altered  it,  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  do,  I  will,  ii  you  please  to  transmit 
the  sheets  from  the  press,  correct  it  for  you; 
and  take  the  trouble  of  altering  any  stroke 
of  satire  which  you  mav  dislike. 

"By  exerting  on  this'  occasion  your 
usual  generosity,  you  will  not  only  encour- 
age learning,  and  relieve  distress,  but 
(though  it  be  in  comparison  of  the  other 
motives  of  very  small  account)  oblige  in  a 
very  sensible  manner,  sir,  your  very  hum- 
ble servant,  "  Sam.  Johkson.'* 

**T0    MR.    CAVE. 
*<  Monday,  No.  6,  Cartlo^treot,  [March,  1788.] 

"Sir, — I  am  to  return  ^ou  thanks  for 
the  present  1  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send 
by  me,  and  to  intreat  that  you  will  be  pleas- 
ed to  inform  me  by  the  penny-post,  whether 
you  resolve  to  print  the  poem.  If  you 
please  to  send  it  me  by  the  post,  with  a  note 
to  Dodsley,  I  will  go  and  read  the  lines  to 

of  the  Ode  Ad  Urbanum  (which  wa«  no  doubt 
the  trifle  referred  to  in  the  fixst  letter),  of  the 
Epigrcan  to  Eliza,  and  of  London  itself,  to  as- 
sign the  dates  of  March  and  April,  1738,  to  theee 
letters. — ^Ed.] 

^  [Though  Cave  had  not  taste  enough  to  be 
struck  with  the  ▼aloe  of  the  poem,  he  had,  we 
tee,  charity  enough  to  relieve  the  preesiu  wants 
of  the  author  in  the  shape  of  a  present-— &.] 


him,  that  we  may  have  his  cooaent  to  put 
his  name  in  the  Utle^age.  As  to  the  pnnt- 
ing,  if  it  can  be  set  inomadiately  about,  I 
will  be  so  much  the  authour's  friend,  as 
not  to  content  myself  with  mere  solicita* 
tions  in  his  favour.  I  propose,  if  my  calcu- 
lation be  near  the  truth,  to  engage  for  the 
reimbursement  of  all  that  you  shall  lose  by 
an  impression  of  five  hundred;  provided,  as 
you  very  generously  propose,  that  the  pro- 
fit, if  any,  be  set  aside  for  the  authour's  use, 
excepting  the  present  you  made,  which,  if 
he  be  a  gainer,  it  is  fit  he  should  repay.  I 
be^  that  you  will  let  one  of  your  servants 
write  an  exact  account  of  the  expense  of 
such  an  impression,  and  send  it  with  the 

r»em,  that  i  may  know  what  I  engage  for. 
am  very  sensible,  from  your  generosity 
on  this  oc^^asion,  of  your  regard  to  learn- 
ing, even  in  its  unhappicst  state;  and  cannot 
but  think  such  a  temper  deserving  of  tlie 
gratitude  of  those  who  suEsr  so  often  from 
a  contrary  disposition  — ^I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  '<  Sam.  JoairaoH." 


(( 


TO   MR.    GAVE. 

(April,  1TS8.] 

"  Sir, — I  waited  on  you  to  take  the  copy 
to  Dodsley 's:  as  I  remember  the  number 
of  lines  which  it  contains,  it  will  be  no  long- 
er than  £uffenio3,  with  the  quotations, 
which  must  oe  subjoined  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page;  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  per- 
formance (if  any  beauty  be  allowed  it)  con- 
sisting in  adapting  Juvenal's  sentiments  to 
modern  facts  and  persons.  It  will,  with 
those  additions,  very  conveniently  make 
five  sheets.  And  since  the  expense  will  be 
no  more,  I  shall  contentedly  ensure  it,  as  I 
mentioned  in  my  last.  If  it  be  not  therefore 
gone  to  Dodsley's,  I  beg  it  may  be  sent  me 
by  the  penny-post,  that  I  may  have  it  in 
the  evening.  I  have  composed  a  Oreek 
Epigram  to  Eliza  3,  and  think  she  ought  to 

*  A  poem,  published  in  1737,  of  which  see  an 
account,  pott,  under  April  80,  1773. — ^Bos- 
well. 

'  The  learned  Mrs.  Dizabedi  Carter.     Thi0 
lady,  of  whom  frequent  mention  will  be  found  in 
these  Memoira,  wasdai:^hter  of  Nicholas  Carter, 
D.  D.    She  [was  bom  at  Deal  on  the  14th  De- 
cember, 1717,  and]  died  in  Claiges-street,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1806 — ^Malons — [in  the  eighty-ninth 
year  **  of  a  life"  (as  the  editor  had  the  pleasore 
of  saying  on  a  former  occasion)  *'  sweetened  and 
adorned  by  learning  and  by  piety;  by  the  friend- 
ahip  of  those  who  approached  her,  and  the  respect 
of  the  world  at  laige."    Her  early  acquaintance 
with  Johnson  is  thus  noticed  by  bier  nephew  and 
biographer:    *'  Mr.  Cave  was  much  connected 
with  the  literary  world,  and  his  friendship  for 
Mrs.  Carter  was  the  means  of  introducing  her  to 
many  authours  and  scholars  of  note;  among  those 
was  Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Johnson.    This  was 
ly  in  Ins  life,  and  his  name  was  then  but 
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fecvMritedin  MnMaydiimntkii|rQage8 
m  Lews  k  Grmd.  Pray  send  me  word 
wken  you  will  bcgia  upon  the  jpoem,  fcM*  it 
m  m  k»ag'  w«y  to  walk.  I  woald  leave  my 
E|»«m,  but  hare  not  da^ight  to  tran- 
wawt  it«^-»I  an,  sr,  yoarsy  &e. 

*<  Ham,  J<»»so<ir." 


«i 


TO   MR.    CATB. 

^  SsK^ — ^I  am  extreiaely  obliged  by  your 
Irtter,  ant  will  not  fail  to  atteiM  you 
to-eamaw  with  Irene,  who  looks  upon 
joa  aa  one  of  her  beat  fri^ids. 

**  I  was  tonday  with  Mr.  Dodaley,  who  de- 
darca  rerv  warmty  in  favour  of  the  paper 
yrm  eent  um^  which  he  desires  to  have  a 
share  in,  H  bc^ng,  as  he  sa^,  a  creditable 
tAta^  fa  he  eimcmhed  tn.  I  knew  not  what 
answer  to  make  till  I  had  consulted  you, 
DOT  what  to  demand  on  the  authour's  part, 
but  am  very  willing  that,  if  you  please, 
he  sbottkl  liAve  a  part  in  it,  as  he  will  un- 
^aktadly  be  more  diligent  to  disperse  and 
pioaioCe  it.  If  you  can  send  me  word  to- 
mofrow  what  I  shall  say  to  him,  I  will  set- 
tle matten»  and  bring  the  poem  with  me  for 
the  pfoa,  wtrieh,  as  the  town  onpties,  i  we 
faaaot  be  too  qtdck  with. — ^I  am,  sir,  yours, 
Ilc  "  Sam.  Johssoit." 

Tone  who  have  long  known  the  man- 
If  lonse»  bold  spirit,  and  masterly  ver- 
aifiration  of  this  poem,  it  is  a  matter  of 
canosity  to  observe  the  diffidence  with 
which  ita  autbour  brought  it  forward  into 
peibhck  notiee,  while  he  is  so  cautious  as 
aot  to  avow  it  to  be  his  own  production; 
and  with  what  humility  he  ofiers  to  allow 
the  printer  to  '^  alter  any  stroke  of  satire 

■iaf  t»  be  known,  hanng  joat  poblished  )m  cele- 
bnted  YmitiiticHii  of  the  'Durd  Satire  of  Juveiial, 
the  name  of  London.  Neither  this  work 
■  gaoenl  character  were  as  jet  much  known 
eoontry;  lor  Dr.  Carter,  in  a  letter  to  his 
dated  Jane  25,  1738,  says:  <  Yon 
Johoaon;  bat  that  is  a  name  with  which 
I  m  micflj  vnacqnainted.  Neither  his  scholas- 
DC.  cnbcal^  dot  poetical  character  ever  reached 
way  cas^  I  a  little  sgspect  his  judgement,  tfhe  is 
wsr^fvmd  of  MartiaL*  This  was  evidently  in 
to  what  his  daughter  had  said  of  him;  and 
high  opinion  of  him  before  the  jndg- 
ciftfae  wofM  cottld  have  bad  any  cons^era- 
>^  ■tuewaapon  it  Their  friendship  continued 
as  IsBf  «•  Johnson  Kved,  and  be  always  expressed 
f^  patfot  esteem  and  regard  for  her.  Notwith- 
mm^H^  ibe  radeoeas  of  lus  mannefs  occasionally, 
gw  to  wocnca,  I  have  frequently  heard  her  say 
chsi  he  aever  treated  her  bot  wim  civility,  atten- 
rMpect*'    Life  of  Mrg.  Carter,  p. 


*  fibe  paMiAing  season  was  then  m  October, 
•hm  the  naluooabte  world  were  returning  to  die 
~   fiir  the  winter. — ^D'lsaAELx.] 


which  he  might  dislike."  That  any  such 
alteration  was  made,  we  do  not  know.  If 
we  did,  we  could  not  but  feel  an  indignant 
rei^t;  but  how  painful  is  it  to  see  that  a 
writer  of  such  vigorous  powers  of  mind  was 
actually  in  such  Sstress,  that  the  small  profit 
which  so  short  a  poem,  however  excellent, 
could  yield,  was  courted  as  a  "  relief." 

It  has  basn  generally  said,  I  know  not 
with  what  trum,  that  Johnson  offered  his 
"  London"  to  several  booksellers,  none  of 
whom  would  purchase  it.  To  this  circiun* 
stance  Mr.  Derrick  alludes  in  the  following 
lines  of  his  "  Fortune,  a  Rhapsody:" 

"  Will  no  kind  patron  Johnson  own? 
Shall  Johnson  friendless  range  the  town? 
And  every  publisher  refiise 
The  offiffing  of  his  happy  Muse  ?" 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  worthy,  mo- 
dest, and  ingenious  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley, 
had  taste  enough  to  perceive  its  uncommon 
merit,  and  thought  it  creditable  to  have  a 
share  in  it.  The  fact  is,  that,  at  a  future 
conference,  he  bargained  for  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  it,  for  which  he  gave  Johnson  ten 
guineas;  who  told  me,  "  I  might  perhaps 
have  accepted  of  less;  but  that  Paul  White- 
head had  a  tittle  before  got  ten  guineas  for 
a  poem;  and  I  would  not  take  less  than 
Paul  Whitehead  »" 

I  may  here  observe,  that  Johnson  ap- 
peared to  me  to  undervalue  Paul  White- 
nead  upon  every  occasion  when  he  was 
mentioned,  and,  in  my  opinion,  did  not  do 
him  justice;  but  when  it  is  considered  tliat 
Paul  Whitehead  was  a  member  of  a  riot- 
ous and  profane  club,  we  may  account  for 
Johnson's  having  a  prejudice  against  him. 
Paul  Whitehead  was,  indeed,  unfortunate 
in  being  not  only  slighted  bv  Johnson,  but 
violent^  attacked  by  Churchill,  who  utters 
the  following  imprecation : 

"  Bfay  I  (can  wone  di^graoe  on  nanhood  fall  ?) 
Be  bom  a  Whitehead,  and  baptized  aPaal!" 

yet  I  shall  never  be  persuaded  to  think 
meanly  of  the  author  of  so  brilliant  and 
pointed  a  satire  as  "  Mannbrs." 
Johnson's  London  was  published  in  May, 

"  1738  3;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  came 

.  1 

*  [The  reader  will  have  observed  that  in  hia 
letter  to  Cave,  Jolmson,  so  fir  from  insisting  on 
ten  guineas,  or  any  other  price,  hamblv  danres 
to  consult  him  as  to  what  he  ought  to  asL — ^En.] 

*  Sir  John  Hawkins,  p.  86,  tells  us,  "  Hie  event 
(Savage's  retirement)  is  antedated^  in  the  poem 
of*  London;*  but  in  every  particular,  except  the 
difference  of  a  year,  what  is  there  said  of  the  de- 
parture of  Thales,  must  be  understood  of  Savage, 
and  looked  upon  as  true  Mttory."  Thii  coi^ 
jectore  is,  I  believe,  entirely  groundless.  I  have 
been  assured  that  Johnson  said  he  was  not  so 
much  as  acquainted  with  Savage,  when  he  wrote 
his  *'  London."    If  the  depaitnre  mentkmed  m 
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out  on  the  same  morning  with  Pope's  bbt 
tire,  entitled  "  1738;'*  ao  that  England  had 
at  once  its  Juvenal  and  Horace  as  poeti- 
cal monitors.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Doug- 
las ^  now  Bishop  of  Salishury,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  some  obliging  communica- 
tions, was  then  a  student  at  Oxford,  and 
remembers  well  tlie  effect  which  "  London" 
produced.  Every  body  was  delighted  with 
it;  and  there  being  no  name  to  it,  the  firat 

it  was  the  depaitnre  of  Savage,  the  event  was  not 
antedated  hvX  foreseen;  for  "  London**  was  pub- 
lish^ in  May,  1738,  and  Savage  did  not  set  out 
for  Wales  till  July,  1739.  However  well  Johnson 
could  defend  the  credibility  of  second  sight,  he 
did  not  pretend  that  he  himself  was  poasdued  of 
that  faculty. — ^Bo8Wel.l. 

[Notwithstanding  Mr.  Boswell's  proofs,  and 
Dr.  Johnson's  own  assertions,  the  identity  of  Sav- 
age and  'Fhales  has  been  repeated  by  all  the  hi- 
ographera,  and  has  obtained  general  vogue.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  worth  while.to  add,  that  John- 
son's residence  at  Greenwich  (which  as  it  was 
the  scene  of  his  fancied  porting  firoin  Tbales,  is 
currently  taken  to  have  been  that  of  his  real  sep- 
aration from  Savage)  occurred  two  years  before 
the  latter  event;  and  at  that  time  it  doos  not  ap- 
pear that  Johnson  was  so  much  as  acquainted  witli 
Savage,  or  even  with  Cavv,  at  whose  house  be 
first  met  Savage: — again;  Johnson  distinctly  tells 
us,  in  his  Life  of  Savage,  that  the  latter  took 
his  departure  for  Wales,  not  by  embarking  at 
Greenwich,  but  by  the  Bristol  stage  coach:  and, 
finally  and  decisively,  Johnson,  if  Thales  had 
been  Savage,  could  never  have  admitted  into  his 
poem  two  lines  which  seem  to  point  so  forcibly  at 
the  drunken  fray  when  Savage  stabbed  a  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, for  which  he  was  convicted  of  murder, 

«'  Some  frolic  drunkardt  reeling  ft-om  a  feast, 
Provoke*  a  broil,  and  ttaha  you  In  a  jest." 

There  is,  certainly,  a  curious  coincidence  be- 
tween some  points  of  the  characters  of  Thales  and 
Savage;  but  it  seems  equally  certain  that  the  coinci- 
dence was  fortuitous.  Mr.  Murphy  endeavoun  to 
reconcile  the  difficulties  by  supposing  that  Savage's 
retirement  was  in  contemplation  eighteen  months 
before  it  was  carried  into  effect;  but  even  if  this 
were  true  (which  may  well  be  doubted) ,  it  would 
not  alter  the  facta,  that  London  was  written  be- 
fore Johnson  knew  Savage;  and  that  one  of  tlie 
severest  strokes  in  the  satire  touched  Savage's  sor- 
est point — Ed.] 

'  [He  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  but  educated 
at  St  Mary  Hall  and  Baliiol  College,  Oxford, 
(M.  A.  1748,  D.  D.  1758),  and  owed  his  first 
promotions  to  Lord  Bath  (to  whose  son  he  had 
been  tutor),  and  his  literary  reputation  to  his  de- 
tection of  Lauder.  He  wrote  several  political 
and  party  pamphlets,  and  prepared  Captain  Cook's 
third  jontnal  for  publication.  But  his  most  valu- 
able work  is  The  Criterion,  a  refutation  of  the 
objections  of  Hume  and  othera  to  the  miracles  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament.  He  was  made 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1788,  and  translated  to  Salis- 
bury m  1791.  in  which  see  he  died  in  1807. — 
E©.] 


buzz  of  the  literary  circlee  was,  **  Here  ia 
an  unknown  poet,  greater  even  than  Pope." 
And  it  is  recorded  in  the  Gentleman's  Mag* 
azine  of  that  ^ear  ^p.  269),  that  it  **  got  to 
the  second  edition  in  the  course  of  a  week.*' 
One  of  the  warmest  patrons  of  this  poem 
on  its  first  appearance  was  General  Ogle- 
thorpe 9,   whose  "strong  benevolence  of 

'  [James  Edward  Oglethorpe,  bom  in  1698,  ad- 
mitted of  C.  C.  C.  Oxford  m  1714;  but  he  soon 
after  entered  the  army,  and  served  under  Prince 
Eugene  against  the  Turks.  Dr.  Warlon,  (who 
calls  Ogleuorpe  "  a  great  hero  and  a  great  legiO' 
iator,**)  informs  us  mat  **  neither  he  (Ogiethoipe!) 
nor  Ftince  Eugene  loved  Marlborough;**  and  thai 
Oglethorpe  related  that  Eugene  said,  sneeringly,  of 
his  illustrious  colleague,  **  there  is  a  great  difier- 
ence  between  making  war  en  maitre  or  en  avO' 
eat. '  *  The  fame  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  will 
not  be  much  impaired  by  wanting  the  love  of 
Oglethorpe,  who  did  not  leave  school  till  after  that 
great  man  had  terminated  his  public  career;  and 
even  Oglethorpe*s  authority  would  not  induce  us  to 
believe  that  Prince  Eugene  (supposing  him  to  have 
wished  to  depreciate  Marlborough)  would  have 
talked  such  absurd  nonsense  as  that  above  quoted. 
Oglethorpe*s  activity  in  settling  the  colony  of 
Geoigia  obtained  for  him  the  immortality  of  Pope*s 
celebrated  pan^g3rrick  quoted  in  the  text: 

**  One,  drivea  by  itrong  benevoleaoe  oftoul, 
BhaU  dy  Idee  OgleUuMiM  from  pole  to  pole." 

In  1745,  Oglethorpe  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major-general,  and  had  a  conunand  during  the 
Scotch  rebellion.    His  corps,  consisting  of  light 
cavalry,  was  the  van  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's army,  and  was  ordered  to  press  on  the  rear 
of  the  rebels  when  retreating  through  Westmore- 
land.   Oglethorpe,  arriviAg  in  front  of  a  little  vil- 
lage called  Shap,  (where  the  enemy *s  rear  wus 
supposed  to  be),  just  before  nightfall,  in  very  bad 
weather,  held  a  consultation  with  his  officers,   in 
which  it  was  decided,  that  the   lateness  of  tho 
hour,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  troops,  rendered 
it  inexpedient  to  attack  that  night;  and  Oglethorpe 
therefore  marched  off  to  a  neighbouring  village  to 
forage   and  refresh.     Meanwhile   the   Duke   of 
Cumberland  pressed  on;  and  next  morning  when 
he  came  to  Shap,  found  that  it  had  been  abao- 
doned  by  the  rebels,  but  H.  R.  H.  was  suipRsed 
by  seeing,  on  his  right  towards  the  rear,  an  unex- 
pected body  of  troops;  it  turned  out  to  be  Ogle^ 
thorpe*8  corps,  which,  from  being  the  van  gukrd 
of  bis  army,  bad  thus  unaccountably  become  the 
rear.    The  duke  caused  Oslethorpe  to  be  brought 
to  a  court  martial  (from  the  original  minutes  ot 
which  the   foregoing  particulars  are  taken),  and 
though  acquitted,  he  was  never  again  employed. 
It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  this  **  neglect** 
should  have  mortified  a  man  of  Oglethorpe's  sen- 
sibility;  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Bo8weIl*e 
expressions,  that  late  in  life  he  had  in  vain  solicit- 
ed for  some  "  mark  of  distinction**   to   heal 
his  wounded  feelings.     General  Oglethorpe  sat  in 
five  or  six  parliaments,  and  was  in  general  poli- 
tics a  toiy ,  and  even  suspected  of  being  a  Jacobite : 
to  this  may,  perhaps  be  referred  most  of  the 
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imabated  during  the  courae  of  a 
very  long  liib;  though  it  is  painful  to  think, 
that  he  had  but  too  much  reason  to  be- 
cone  cold  and  callous,  and  discontented 
with  the  world,  from  the  neglect  which 
he  experienced  of  his  publick  and  private 
worth,  by  those  in  whose  power  it  was  to 
gratify  so  gallant  a  veteran  with  marks  of 
distinction.  This  extraordinary  person  was 
■a  mnarkable  for  his  learning  and  tsste,  as 
Ibr  his  other  eminent  qualities;  and  no  man 
was  more  prompt,  active,  and  generous,  in 
CBOonraging  merit.  I  have  heard  Johnson 
gratefoily  acknowledge,  in  his  presence, 
the  kind  and  effectual  support  which  he 
gave  to  hia  '^  LiOndon,"  though  unaoquaintr 
ed  with  its  authour. 

Pope,  who  then  filled  the  poetical  throne 
withost  a  riva],  it  may  reasonably  be  pre- 
vamtd^  must  have  been  particularly  struck 
hy  the  sodden  appearance  of  such  a  poet; 
and,  to  hia  credit,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  his  feelings  and  conduct  on  the  occa^ 
sioB  were  candid  and  liberal.  He  request- 
ed Mr.  Richardson  i,  son  of  the  painter,  to 
cnfeavour  to  find  out  who  this  new  au- 
thour was.  Mr.  Richardson,  sfler  some  in- 
quuy,  having  informed  him  thst  he  had 
daeovered  oiuy  that  his  name  was  Johnson, 
snd  that  he  was  some  obscure  man.  Pope 
sud,  <'He  will  soon  be  deterr6^»  We 
fhatt  preaently  see,  from  a  note  written  by 
Pope,  that  he  was  himself  afterwards  more 
sacoeasfbl  in  his  inquiries  than  his  friend. 

That  in  this  justly  celebrated  poem  may 
he  fboad  a  few  rhymes  which  tne  critical 
preciBon  of  English  prosody  at  this  dav 
woelddiBaJlow,  cannot  be  denied;  but  with 
this  amall  imperfection,  which  in  me  general 
Uase  of  ita  excellence  is  not  perceived,  till 
the  mind  has  subsided  into  cool  attention, 
k  is,  andonbtedly,  one  of  the  noblest  pro- 
UuctioQs  in  our  language  both  for  senti- 
ncst  and  expression.     The   nation  was 


of  his  hirtoiy — ^h»  diolike  of  tho  Doke 
«f  Mnibaroa^i — the  praises  of  Pope — ^bis  por- 
tal^ tewasda  Johiiaoii*s  political  poetry — ^the 
of  not  havii^  done  his  best  agaust  the 
ad  the  **  Delect"  of  the  cowt  He  died 
in«,  1785.— Ed.] 

flbHV  were  three  Rjcbardsona  known  at  this 

m  the  titenry  world:  Ist  Jonathan  Rich- 

ihe  elder,  vsaall y  called  the  Painter,  though 

I  as  aalhor  as  well  as  a  painter;  he  died  in 

80.   2d.  Jonathan  ihe  younger,  who  is 

■nrntioned  in  the  text,  who  also  paint- 

JI0I  m  a  profeanon,  and  who  publish- 

works;    bs   died  in  1771,  aged  77. 

Riehaidson,  the  aothor  of  the  <^ebrat- 

He  was  by  ttade  a  printer,  and  had 

mmd  sense  to  oontinne,  daring  the  height  of 

£ac,  ha  attention  to  his  bnsinei     He  died 
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then  in  that  ferment  against  the  court  and 
the  ministry,  which  some  years  sfler  ended 
in  the  downfall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  and 
as  it  has  been  said,  that  tones  are  whigs 
when  out  of  place;  and  whigs  tones  when 
in  place;  so,  as  a  whig  administration  ruled 
with  what  force  it  coukl,  a  tory  opposition 
had  all  the  animation  and  all  the  eloquence 
of  resistance  to  power,  aided  by  the  com- 
mon topics  of  patriotism,  liberty,  snd  in- 
dependence !  Accordingly,  we  find  in  John- 
son's <<Ix)ndon"  the  most  spirited  invec^ 
tives  against  tyranny  and  oppression,  the 
warmes  predilection  for  his  own  country, 
and  the  purest  love  and  virtue;  interspers- 
ed with  traits  of  his  own  particular  charac- 
ter and  situation,  not  omitting  his  preju- 
dices as  a  *<  true-bom  Englishman  3,»  not 
only  against  foreign  countries,  but  against 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  On  some  of  these 
tppicks  I  shall  quote  a  few  passages: 

**  The  cheated  nation's  happy  fay'rites  see; 
Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  fh>wn  on 
me." 

'*  Has  heaven  reser^'d,  in  pity  to  tbe  poor. 
No  pathless  wairte,  or  undiscovered  shore  i 
No  secret  idand  in  the  boundless  main? 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaimed  by  Spain? 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  bappy  seats  explore. 
And  bear  Oppression's  insolence  no  more." 

"  How,  when  competitors  like  these  contend. 
Can  avrly  Virtue  hope  to  find  a  fiiend?" 

"  This  moumiu]  truth  is  every  where  confess'd, 
8x<ow  risks  worth,  bt  povxrtt  dx- 
prxss'd!" 

We  may  essily  conceive  with  what  feel- 
ing a  great  mind  like  his,  cramped  and  gall- 
ed by  narrow  circumstances,  uttered  this 
Isst  line,  which  he  marked  by  capitals. 
The  whole  of  the  poem  is  eminently  excel- 
lent, and  there  are  in  it  such  proofs  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  a  mature 
acquaintance  with  life  <,  as  cannot  be  con- 


Seyaoids,  fS^om  the  infbraMtion  of 


'  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  he  uses  the 
epithet,  which  undoubtedly,  since  the  union  be- 
tween England  and  Scodand,  ought  to  denomia- 
ate  the  natives  of  both  parts  of  our  island. 

**  Was  early  taqglit  a  Bbitor**  riglits  to  priss."— 

hotwsix. 

[This  is  not  quite  correct  The  union  of  the 
crowns  gave  the  wbole  island  the  title  of  Great 
Britain,  but  the  term  Briton  had  been  always 
used  in  contradistinction  to  CtUedofUan. — En.] 

*  [What  follows  will  show  that  Boewell  bun- 
self  was  of  opinion  that  London  was  dictated 
rather  by  youthful  feeUnf^^  inflamed  by  the  politi- 
cal frenzy  of  the  times,  ihan  by  any  *<  knowled^ 
of  the  world,"  or  any  "  mature  acquaintanco  w3i 
life."  Nor  is  it  the  least  remaikable  of  tho  incon- 
sistencies  between  Johnson's  early  precepU  and 
subsequent  practice,  that  be,  wbo  was  in  all  his 
latter  age  the  most  constant  and  enthnaiRstic  ad- 
mirer M  London,  should  have  begun  life  with  this 
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templated  without  wonder,  when  we  con* 
•ider  that  he  was  then  only  in  hla  twenty- 
ninth  year,  and  had  yet  been  so  Utile  in  the 
«  busy  haunts  of  men." 

Yet  while  we  admire  the  poetical  excel- 
lence of  this  poem,  candour  obliges  us  to 
allow,  that  the  flame  of  patriotism  and  zeal 
for  popular  resistance  with  which  it  is 
fraught  had  no  just  cause.  There  was,  in 
truth,  no  "  oppression:"  the  "  nation"  was 
not  "  cheated."  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was 
a  wise  and  a  benevolent  minister,  who 
thought  that  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  a  commercial  country  like  ours  would  be 
best  promoted  by  peace,  which  he  accord- 
ingly maintained  with  credit,  during  a  very 
long  period.  Johnson  himself  aflerwards 
acknowledged  the  merit  of  Walpole,  whom 
he  called  *<  a  fixed  star;"  while  he  charac- 
terised his  opponent,  Pitt,  as  a  "  meteor." 
But  Johnson's  juvenile  poem  was  naturally 
impregnated  with  the  fire  of  opposition,  and 
upon  every  account  was  universally  ad- 
mired. 

Though  thus  elevated  into  fame,  and 
conscious  of  uncommon  powers,  he  had  not 
that  bustling  confidence,  or  I  may  rather 
sa^,  that  animated  ambition,  which  one 
might  have  supposed  would  have  urged  him 
to  endeavour  at  rising  in  life.  But  such 
was  his  inflexible  dignity  of  character,  that 
he  could  not  stoop  to  court  the  great;  with- 
out which,  hardly  any  man  has  made  his 
way  to  a  high  station  K  He  could  not  ex- 
pect to  prcduce  manv  such  works  as  his 
'^  London,"  and  he  felt  the  hardships  of 
writing  for  bread:  he  was  therefore  willing 
to  resume  the  omce  of  a  schoolmaster,  so 
as  to  have  a  sure,  though  moderate  in- 
come for  his  life;  and  an  offer  being  made 
to  him  of  the  mastership  of  a'school'^  [at 

vigorooi  and  bitter  invective  agaioit  h.  The 
tinth  is,  he  was  now  writing  for  bread,  cared  corn^ 
parativel^  little  abont  the  real  meriti  or  defecU 
of  the  mmister  or  the  metropolis,  and  only  thought 
how  belt  to  make  his  poem  sell. — ^Ed.] 

^  [Tfaoi  secnai  to  be  an  enroneons  and  miichieT- 
oas  asMction.  If  Mr.  BosweD,  by  $t0oping  to 
court  the  great,  meant  ba$e  flatteries  and  un^ 
worthy  compliances,  then  it  may  be  safely  as- 
serted that  snch  aits,  (whatever  small  saccesses 
they  may  have  had),  are  not  those  by  which  men 
have  risen  to  high  stations.  Look  at  tiie  in- 
stances of  elevation  to  be  fonnd  in  Mr.  Boswell's 
own  work — Lord  Cliatham,  Lord  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Baike,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Lord  Loughborough,  Lord 
Thnrlow,  Lord  Stowell,  and  so  many  dignitaries 
of  the  law  and  the  church,  in  whose  society  Dr. 
Johnson  passed  his  latter  days— with  what  can  they 
be  charged  which  would  have  disgraced  Johnson  ? 
Boswell,  it  may  be  suspected,  wrote  this  under 
some  little  personal  disappointment  in  his  own 
courtship  of  the  great,  which  he  more  than  once 
bints  at  Johnson's  opinions  on  this  point  wiU 
be  found  under  Feb.  1766,  and  Sept  1777.— En.] 

*  [Mr.  Boswell  had  here  inserted  a  long  note  to 


Appleby,  in  Leicestershire,]  pro-  8^ 
vided  he  could  obtain  the  degree  of  '* 
Master  of  Arts,  Dr.  Adams  was  applied  to, 
by  a  common  friend,  to  know  wbetner  that 
could  be  granted  him  as  a  favour  from  the 
university  of  Oxford.  But  though  he  had 
made  such  a  figure  in  tlie  literary  world,  it 
was  then  thought  too  great  a  favour  to 
be  asked. 

Pone,  without  any  knowledge  of  him  but 
from  nis  "  London,"  recommended 3  him  to 
Earl  Gower,  who  endeavoured  to  proenre 
for  him  a  degree  from  Dublin,  by  tlis  fol- 
lowing letter  to  a  friend  of  Dean  SwiA: 

''Sir, — Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  (authour 
of  London,  a  satire,  and  some  other  poeti- 
cal pieces)  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and 
much  respjected  bv  some  worthy  gentlemen 
in  this  neighbourhood,  who  are  trustees  of 
a  charity-school  now  vacant;  the  certain 
salary  is  sixty  pounds  a  year,  of  which  they 
are  desirous  to  make  bun  master;  but,  un- 
fortunately he  is  not  capable  of  receiving 
their  bounty,  which  vto^d  make  him  hap* 
pyfor  lifey  by  not  being  a  master  of  arts; 
wiuch,  hj  the  statutes  of  this  school,  the 
roaster  of  it  must  be. 

''  Now  these  gentlemen  do  me  the  hon- 
our to  think  that  I  have  interest  enough  in 
you,  to  prevail  upon  you  to  write  to  Dean 
Swiil,  to  persuade  the  imiversity  of  Dublin 
to  send  a  diploma  to  me,  constituting:  thki 
poor  man  master  of  arts  in  their  unxverBi<- 
ty.  They  highly  extol  the  man's  learning 
tmd  probity^  and  will  not  be  persuaded » 
that  the  university  will  make  any  difficult 
ty  of*  conferring  such  a  favour  upon  a  stran- 
ger, if  he  is  recommended  by  the  dean. 
They  say,  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  atricteet 

prove,  fint,  that  the  school  in  (fuestion  was  New^ 
port  in  Shropshire;  and  secondly,  on  the  evidence 
of  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazme  (May, 
179S),  that  it  was  Appleby  in  Leicesteniiire, 
though  Mr.  Pope,  by  mistake,  had  said  Shropshire; 
bnt  Bi  Sir  J.  Hawkins  had  already  stated  Appleby 
to  be  the  school  in  qnestwn,  Mr.  Boswell  took  a 
great  deal  of  nnnecesnry  tronble,  and  his  note  ia 
Sierefore  omitted. — ^Es.  j 

'  [It  seems  not  easy  to  reconcile  Lord  Gower*e 
and  Pope's  letten,  and  Mr.  Boswell's  accoant  of 
this  transaction.  Lord  Gower's  letter  saya  that  it 
is  written  at  the  request  of  some  Staffordshire 
neighbours.  Nothing  more  natnral.  He  does  not 
even  allnde  to  Pope;  and  certably  it  would  havo 
been  most  extraordinary  that  Pope,  the  dearest 
friend  of  Swift,  should  solicit  Lord  Gower  to  ask 
a  favoar  of  the  Dean.  Pope  says  (see  post,  p« 
50.)  that  he  wrote  nnsolicited  to  Lord  Gower 
in  Johnson's  favour;  bnt  did  not  sncceed.  He 
makes  no  allnsion  to  Swift,  or  the  master's  degree. 
Perhaps  Pope's  application  to  Lord  Gower  reletod* 
as  his  letter  aays,  to  a  school  in  Shropshire,  and, 
failinff  there,  the  school  of  Appleby  was  thongliA 
of  afterwardi.  Tins  sopposition  woald  remo^re 
all  difficulties.— Ed.] 
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U  though  he  IB  of  so  long  a  joui^ 

oer;  and  will  venture  it,  if  the  dean  thinks 
it  oeeeaaanr;  chooaing  rather  to  die  upon 
the  ro«i,  ikon  be  Miarved  to  death  in  tram" 
UUa^foT  hookwelUn;  which  haa  heen  his 
only  auhaifttence  for  some  time  past 

^I  fexr  there  is  more  difficulty  in  this 
afiiur  than  thoae  good-natured  gentlemen 
apprehend;  enieciaily  as  their  election  can- 
not be  detared  longer  than  the  11th  of  next 
Biooth.  If  yon  see  this  matter  in  the  same 
li^c  that  it  i^peais  to  me,  I  hope  ^ou 
will  boxn  this,  and  pardon  me  for  g[iving 
jon  so  Bmeh  trouble  about  an  impracticable 
chins;  hnty  if  you  think  there  is  a  probabili- 
^of  obtaining  the  favour  asked,  i  am  sure 
yoar  huaiianity  and  propensity  to  relieve 
nehl  in  distreaa  will  incline  you  to  serve 
the  poor  man,  without  my  adding  any 
BQie  to  the  trouble  I  have  already  given 
yoa,  than  aararing  you  that  I  am,  with  great 
troth,  air,  your  faithful  servant, 

"  GOWKR. 
•*'n«BtlMB,  Ai^.  1,  1739.** 

It  vaa,  perhaps,  no  small  disappointment  ^ 
to  Johaaon  that  this  respectable  application 
had  not  the  desired  effect:  yet  how  much 
reasoo  haa  there  been,  both  for  himself  and 
hit  eountiy,  u>  rejoice  that  it  did  not  sue- 
eeed,  as  he  might  probably  have  wasted  in 
obaeinity  those  hours  in  which  he  ai\er- 
vaida  produced  hia  inconmarable  works. 

Aboat  this  time  he  made  one  other  effort 
10  cnaae^Mite  himaelf  from  the  drudgery  of 
asthoiahip.  He  applied  to  Dr.  Adams,  to 
nmasuH  lir.  Smalbroke^  of  the  Commons, 

*  [We  sfaafl  hereafter  wee  strong  imtances  of 
Mmb's  diriike  both  of  Lord  Gower  and  Dean 
f«iA;  aad,  tuBodaing  how  Johnson  was  influenc- 
ed hy  penonal  prejiidioe*,  it  seenia  not  iinreason»- 
ke  to  floppoaa,  that  Ihis  disappointment  had  soar- 
ed him  agaiait  both  Swift  and  Lord  Gower.    It 

appear  that  Johnaon  erer  saw  hia  lord- 
'•  laoer;  nor,  if  ha  had,  would  ho  be  nrach 
act  the  terms  in  which  he  ia  mentioned. 
Ai  to  Swift,  hia  flaind  was  ceitaini  j,  at  this  time,  b 
■D  fMKBtiwn  to  exett  itself  on  any  remote  object; 
^id  if  hb  fiieods  ventured  to  mention  the  subject 
it  ia  likely  the  Dean  gave  a  peevish  an- 
~  IS  be  happened  to  be  at  this 
bad  tenna  with  the  heads  of  the 
Johoaon  probably  knew  no  more  than 
tmc€€M$fiil  application  on  his  behalf  had 
both  to  Lord  Gower  and  to  Dean  Swift, 
the  feihire  without  being  yery  acinpn- 
■lappoitiooix^  the  bhune.— £o.] 

*  [Kiebaid  Smidbroko,  LL.  D.,  second  son  of 
IMfcippfliPBlhinlrr.  aacoeeded  his  brother  Thomaa 
m  ifcMfallnr  of  the  dioeeseof  Liefafield  in  1778, 

died  the  aeniar  oaeniberof  the  College  of  Ad- 

Tha  long  oennarion  of  the  SnuUbroke 

Lfefafiald,  ocobabla  pDUited  him  out  to 

kpcnanaUs  and  willhig  to  advise  huB. 

1 


whether  a  parson  might  be  permitted  to 
practise  as  an  advocate  there,  without  a 
doctor's  degree  in  civil  law.  "  I  am  (said 
he)  a  total  stranger  to  these  studies;  but 
whatever  is  a  profession,  and  maintains 
numbers,  must  be  within  the  reach  of  com- 
mon abilities,  and  some  degree  of  industrv." 
Dr.  Adams  was  much  pleased  with  Jonn- 
son's  design  to  employ  his  talents  in  that 
manner,  biing  consent  he  would  have  at- 
tained to  great  eminence.  And,  indeed,  I 
cannot  conceive  a  man  better  qualified  to 
make  a  distinguished  figure  as  a  lawyer; 
for  he  woukl  have  brought  to  his  profession 
a  rich  store  of  various  knowledge,  an  uiik 
common  acuteness,  and  a  command  of  lan- 
guage, in  which  few  could  have  equalled, 
and  none  have  surpassed  him.  He  who 
could  display  eloquence  and  wit  in  defence 
of  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commona 
upon  Mr.  Wilkes's  election  for  Middlesex, 
and  of  the  unconstitutional  taxation  of  our 
fellow-subjects  in  America,  must  have  been 
a  powerful  advocate  in  any  cause.  But 
here,  also,  the  want  of  a  degree  was  an  in- 
surmountable bar. 

He  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of 
perseverinff  in  that  course  into  which  he 
had  been  ^rced;  and  we  find  that  his  pro- 
posal from  Greenwich  to  Mr.  Cave,  for.  a 
translation  of  Father  Paul  Sarpi's  History, 
was  accepted  3. 

Some  sheete  of  this  translation  were  print- 
ed ofi*,  but  the  design  was  dropt;  for  it  hap- 
pened, oddly  enough,  that  another  person 
of  the  name  of  Samuel  Johnson,  librarian 
of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  and  curate  of 
that  parish,  engaged  in  the  same  undertak- 
ing, and  was  patronised  by  the  clergy,  par- 

3  In  the  Weekly  Miscellany,  October  21, 1788, 
there  appeared  the  following  advertisement:  '*  Just 
published,  Proposals  for  printing  the  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  translated  from  the  Italian 
of  Father  Paul  Sarpi;  with  the  Authour's  Life, 
and  Notes  theological,  historical,  and  critical,  from 
the  French  edition  of  Dr.  Le  Courayer.  To  which 
are  added,  Observations  on  the  History,  and  Notes 
and  Illustratious  from  various  Anthoun,  both  print- 
ed and  manuscript  By  S.  Johnson.  1.  The  work 
will  consist  of  two  hundred  sheets,  and  be  two  vol- 
umes in  quarto,  printed  on  good  paper  and  let- 
ter. 2.  The  price  will  be  18«.  each  volnme,  to 
be  paid,  h^If  a  guinea  at  the  delivery  of  the  fint 
volume,  and  the  rest  at  the  delivery  of  the  second 
volume  in  sheets.  3.  Twopence  to  be  abated  for 
every  sheet  less  than  two  hundred.  It  may  be 
had  on  a  large  paper,  in  three  volumes,  at  the 
price  of  three  guineas;  one  to  be  paid  at  the  time 
of  subscribhig,  another  at  the  delivery  of  the  first, 
and  the  rest  at  the  delivery  of  the  odier  volumea. 
The  work  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be  diligent- 
ly prosecuted.  Subscriptions  are  taken  in  by  Mr. 
Dodaley  in  Pall-Mall,  Mr.  Rivington  m  St.  Paul's 
Cfaneh-yaid,  by  E.  Cave  at  St  John's  Gato,  and 
the  Translator,  at  No.  6,  in  Casfle-itieet,  by  Car- 
eiH|isli.s(|piare.  '*_BoswsLL. 


« 
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tienlariy  by  Dr.  Pearee,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Rochester.  Several  light  skirmishes  pass- 
ed between  the  rival  translators,  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  they  destroyed  each  other,  ibr  neither 
of  them  went  on  with  the  work.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  able  performance 
of  that  celebrated  c^enius  Fea  Paolo  lost 
the  advantage  of  being  incorporated  into 
British  literature  by  the  masterly  hand  of 
Johnson. 

I  have  in  my  possession,  by  the  favour  of 
Mr.  John  Nicfiols,  a  paper  in  Johnson's 
hand-writiner,  entitled  "Account  between 
Mr.  Edward  Cave  and  Sam.  Johnson,  in 
relation  to  a  version  of  Father  Paul,  &c. 
begun  August  the  3d,  1738;"  by  which  it 
appears,  that  from  that  day  to  the  Slst  of 
April,  17S9,  Johnson  received  for  this  work 
49/.  Is.  in  sums  of  one,  two,  three,  and 
sometimes  four  guineas  at  a  time,  most  fre- 
quently two.  And  it  is  curious  to  observe 
tne  minute  and  scrupulous  accuracy  with 
which  Johnson  had  pasted  upon  it  a  slip  of 
paper,  which  he  has  entitled  "  Small  ac- 
count," and  which  contains  one  article, 
"Sept.  9th,  Mr.  Cave  laid  down  9«.  ed.^" 
There  is  subjoined  to  this  account,  a  list  of 
some  subscribers  to  the  work,  partly  in 
Johnson's  hand-writing,  partly  in  that  of 
another  person;  and  there  follows  a  leaf  or 
two  on  which  are  written  a  number  of  char- 
acters which  have  the  appearance  of  a  short 
hand,  which,  perhaps,  Johnson  was  then 
trying  to  learn, 

"to  MR.  CAVE. 

•«  WedDfladay,  [Aapnt  or  Sept.  17S8.] 

"  Sir, — I  did  not  care  to  detain  your  ser- 
vant while  I  wrote  an  answer  to  your  letter, 
in  which  you  seem  to  insinuate  that  I  had 
promised  more  than  I  am  ready  to  perform. 
If  I  have  raised  your  expectations  by  any 
thing  that  may  have  escaped  my  memory, 
I  am  sorry;  and  if  you  remind  me  of  it, 
shall  thank  jrou  for  uie  favour.  If  I  made 
fewer  alterations  than  usual  in  the  debates, 
it  was  only  because  there  appeared,  and 
still  appears  to  be,  less  need  of  alteration. 
The  verses  to  Lady  Firebraee^  mavbe  had 
when  you  please,  for  you  know  that  such 
a  subject  neither  deserves  much  thought, 
nor  requires  it. 

'  [Probably  a  tavern  reckoning. — ^Eo.] 
'  [They  aherwards  appeared  in  the  GttUlt' 
masi*«  Magazine  (for  Sept  1788),  with  thk 

title:  *«  Veraes  to  lady  F ,atBiiryAflnzw." 

It  aeema  quite  nniutelligible  how  theie  six  aiUy 
linei  (at  beat,  only  ezcaable  if  written  impromptu 
on  the  occation)  ahoold  be  the  production  of 
Johnaon,  and  made  to  the  order  (to  nae  the  tradea- 
man's  phrase)  of  Cave.  Tlieie  eonaideiataom, 
and  aome  itui^  linea  in  prain  of  Suffolk  beantiea 
in  the  same  volume,  lead  to  a  coiiiectvre  that 


"  The  Chinese  Stories'  may  be  had  fold- 
ed down  when  you  please  to  send,  in  which 
I  do  not  recollect  tnat  you  desired  any  al- 
terations to  be  made. 

"  An  answer  to  another  query  I  am  very 
willing^  to  write,  and  had  consulted  with 
you  about  it  last  night,  if  there  had  been 
time;  for  I  think  it  the  most  proper  way  of 
inviting  such  a  correspondence  as  may  be 
an  advantage  to  tiie  paper,  not  a  load  upon 
it. 

"  As  to  the  Prize  Verses,  a  backwardness 
to  determine  their  degrees  of  merit  is  not 
peculiar  to  me.  You  may,  if  you  please, 
still  have  what  I  can  say;  but  I  shall  en- 
gage with  little  spirit  in  an  affair,  which  I 
shall  hardly  end  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
and  eertairuy  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
parties  concerned^. 

"  As  to  Father  Paul,  I  have  not  yet  been 
just  to  my  proposal,  but  have  met  with  im- 
pediments, which,  I  hope,  are  now  at  an  end; 
and  if  you  find  the  progress  hcreafler  not 
such  as  you  have  a  neht  to  expect,  you  can 
easily  stimulate  a  negligent  translator. 

<<  If  any  or  all  of  these  have  contributed 
to  your  discontent,  I  will  endeavour  to  re- 
move it;  and  desire  you  to  propose  the 
question  to  which  you  wish  for  an  answer. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

<*8am.  Johhsok.'* 

''to  MR.  CAVE. 

(Sept.  IT8S.] 

"  SiK, — I  am  pretty  much  of  your  opin- 
ion, that  the  Commentary  cannot  be  pros- 
ecuted with  any  appearance  of  success: 
for  as  the  names  of  tJie  authours  concerned 
are  of  more  weight  in  thejperfbrmance  than 
its  own  intrisick  merit,  the  publick  will  be 
Roon  satisfied  with  it.  And  I  think  the  £z- 
amen  shoukl  be  pushed  forward  with  the 
utmost  expedition.  Thus, '  This  day,  &c. 
An  Examen  of  Mr.  Pope's  Essay,  &c.  con- 
taining a  succinct  Account  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Mr.  Leibnitz  on  the  System  of  the 
Fatalists,  with  a  ConfVitation  of  their  Opin- 
ions, and  an  Illustration  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Free-will;'  (with  what  else  you  think  pro- 
per). 

_  »    . 

Care  may  have  sent  some  venes  of  another  coires 
pendent,  on  Lady  Firebrace,  to  Johnson  to  cor- 
rect or  cQitaU.  It  is  next  to  impossible  that  they 
could  be  originally  Johnson's  own;  and  it  msiy 
also  be  observed,  that  Boswell  does  not  afterwards 
mention  them  in  his  list  of  Johnson's  contribift- 
tions  to  the  magazine.— -Ec] 

3  Do  Haiders  Description  of  China  waa  then 
poblishing  by  Mr.  Cave  io  weekly  nnraben,  wbencsci 
Johnson  was  to  select  pieces  for  the  embeUiab- 
ment  of  the  magazine. — Nichols. 

4  A  premium  of  forty  poanda  proposed  Ibr  the 
best  poem  on  the  divine  attributes  is  hera  aUndod 
to. — ^Nichols.  [Sea  note  p.  8S,  aa  ta  a  sfaoilftr 
premium.— Ed.  ] 
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"  It  wiD,  aboye  all»  be  neeevary  to  take 
ftodee,  that  it  is  a  thing  distinct  from  the 
Commentaiy. 

'*  I  was  80  far  from  imagining  they  i  stood 
still,  that  I  conceived  them  to  have  a  good 
ieml  belbrehand,  and  therefbre  was  less  anx- 
imv  in  providing  them  more.  But  if  ever 
they  stand  still  on  ray  account,  it  must 
dowtless  be  charged  to  me;  and  whatever 
ebe  «1ia11  be  reasonable,  I  shall  not  oppose; 
but  hcg  a  suspension  of  judgement  till  mom- 
'm^,  wnen  I  must  entreat  you  to  send  me  a 
^otBBtk  proposals^,  and  you  shall  then  have 
topy  to  apsre.    I  am,  sir,  yours,  impramtu, 

"  Sam.  Johhsok. 

**  Pray  muster  up  the  Proposals,  if  you 
or  wt  the  boy  recal  them  tram  the  book- 


n 


But  ahbou^h  he  corresponded  with  Mr. 
Caive  coDcermng  a  translation  of  Crousas's 
Etmiwh  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and  gave 
mdvioe  m  one  anxious  for  its  success,  I  was 
loof  MO  convinced  by  a  perusal  of  the  Pre- 
Iboe,  that  tiiis  translation  was  erroneously 
avcrSwd  to  him;  and  I  have  found  this  point 
aseertained  beytmd  all  doubt,  by  the  follow- 
ing' srticle  in  Dr.  Birch's  Manuscripts  in  the 
BntBah  Museum. 

**  Rusx  Caktxrx,  S.  p.  D.  Thomas 


^  Vernonem  iumm  Examinii  Crouaaxt' 
djmm  ferl^.    Swhmam  ttyli  et  eUgan^ 
,  iipit  re  diffieiilimA  proprieMem,  ad^ 


tx 


Nwemb,  97%  1738." 
Indeed  Mrs.  Carter  has  lately  acknow- 
fedfed  to  Mr.  Seward,  that  she  was  the 
tnaahalor  of  the  "  Examen^.'^ 


in  Bfr.  Csre'i  printisg-offiea, 
hj  thii  letter  to  haTS  tiwn  wailed  for 
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*'  (l^ca*  wef«,  no  doabt,  the  propo$al3  for  the 
of  Fatber  PmI;  and  as  Johnson  seems 
6r  them  as  afibnfiag  him  a  pecnniary  re- 
ifaey  mast  have  been  the  proposals  for  the 
,  for  which,  as  we  see  by  the  preced- 
,  (p.  51.)  one  guinea  was  payable  at  the 
lag;  and  it  may  be  concluded  that 
ready  to  make  adYanees  to  his  an- 
sa thb  p^p^  than  in  ea$fL — Ed.] 
'  (TWre  is  no  doaht  that  MisB  Caiter  was  the 
of  the  SxammaHant  kc,  hot  it  is  not 
that  Johnson  was  not  himself,  at  the 
letter,  employed  on  a  similar  woik, 
he  pnkund  keeping  the  Latin  title  of 
The  work  Johnson  allndoi  to,  was 
ta  have  been  printed  by  Cooe— Miai 
■  sens  priMad  by  Ji,  Dodd,  So  that  un- 
Dodd  was  a  priSt^nam  to  Cave,  it  might  be 
that  Johnson  was  employed  on  a  tiansla- 
tfa  wfawh  gave  way  to  Miai  Carter's;  but,  os  I 
iad  ia  Caaa'a  MagBine  for  September  Mis  Car- 
•si^s  tSxwmmaiion  anaooneed  by  an  anticipatory 
(very  amiiaal  in  that  magazine),  as 
ia  Ihe  praai,  and  apeedUy  to  A  pablish- 


It  is  remarkable,  that  Johnson^s  last  quot- 
ed letter  to  Mr.  Cave  concludes  with  a  fair 
confession  that  he  had  not  a  dinner;  and  it 
is  no  less  remarkable,  that  though  in  this 
state  of  want  himself,  his  benevolent  heart 
was  not  insensible  to  the  necessities  of  an 
humble  labourer  in  literature,  as  appears 
fVom  the  very  next  letter. 


<( 


TO  MR.  CAVE. 

[No  4sf  e.] 

"  Dbam  sir, — ^Tou  may  remember  I  have 
formerly  talked  with  you  about  a  Military 
Dictionary.  The  eldest  Mr.  Macbean,  who 
was  with  Mr.  Chambers,  has  very  eood 
materials  for  such  a  work,  which  I  nave 
seen,  and  will  do  it  at  every  low  rate  *,  I 
think  the  terms  of  war  and  navigation  might 
be  comprised,  with  good  explanations,  in 
one  8vo.  pica,  which  he  is  wuiing  to  do  for 
twelve  shillings  a  sheet,  to  be  made  up  a 
guinea  at  the  second  impression.  If  you 
think  on  it,  I  will  wait  on  you  with  him.  I 
am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHif  soir. 

"  Pray  lend  me  Topsel  on  Animals." 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  this 
Mr.  Macbean  was  a  native  of  Scotland  ^ 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  this 
year,  Johnson  gave  a  Life  of  Father  Paul  * 
(p.  688):  and  he  wrote  the  Preface  to  the 
Volume  t)  which,  though  prefixed  to  it 
when  bound,  is  always  published  with  the 
Appendix,  and  is  therefore  the  last  compo- 
sition belonging  to  it.  The  ahility  and 
nice  adaptation  with  which  he  could  draw  up 
a  prefatory  address,  was  one  of  his  peculiar 
excellencies^ 

It  appears  too,  that  he  paid  a  friendly  at- 
tention to  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Carter:  [and  be- 
sides the  interest  which  it  seems  probable 
that  he  took  in  her  translation  or 
the  Examen,]!  find,  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Cave  to  Dr.  Birch,  November  28,  this 
year, 

**  Mr.  Johnson  advises  Miss  C.  to  under- 
take a  translation  of  BoetMua  de  Con»,  be- 
cause there  is  prose  and  verse,  and  to  put 
her  name  to  it  when  puhlished." 

This  advice  was  not  followed :  probahly 
from  an  apprehension  that  the  work  was 
not  sufficiently  popular  for  an  extensive 
sale.  How  well  Johnson  himself  could 
have  executed  a  translation  of  this  philoso- 

ed,"  I  conclude,  that  Dodd  was  employed  by 
Cave;  that  the  above  letter  refers  to  Miss  Carter's 
translation ;  and  that  the  anticipatory  advertisement 
(though  not  in  the  words  famished  by  Johnson) 
was  published  in  ponBuance  of  the  suggestion  in 
his  letter  to  Cave. — ^Ed.] 

*  This  book  was  published. — ^Boswki.l. 

*  [Mr.  Boswell's  nationality  delights  in  show- 
ing that  Johnson's  prejudices  did  not  prevent  his 
employing  and  recommending  Scotehmen, — ^En.] 
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phk  poety  we  may  judge  ftom  the  Mowing 
8pecim(!n  which  he  has  given  in  the  Eam- 
bler:  (Motto  to  No.  7.) 

'*  O  qni  perpeCii4  nrandnm  ratione  gaberaas, 

Teiraniin  ccsliqae  mtor! 

DLsjice  terrenn  nebulas  et  pondera  molb, 
At<ine  too  ■plendore  mica!  Tu  aamqae  terannm, 
Ta  requies  tnnqiiilla  piia.    Te  cemere  finia, 
Frincipiaiii,  vector,  dux,  aemita,  tenninus,  idem.'* 

"  O  Tuov  wbose  power  o*er  moving  worids  pro- 
aides. 
Whose  voice  created,  and  whose  wisdom  guides. 
On  darkling  man  in  pure  efiiilgence  shine, 
And  cheer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divine. 
Tis  thine  alone  to  calm  the  pious  breast. 
With  silent  confidence  and  holy  rest; 
From  thee,  great  God!  we  spring,  to  thee  we  tend. 
Path,  motive,  guide,  original,  and  end!** 

[He  addressed  to  her,  in  the  Maga- 
zine for  April,  17S81,  an  epigram  to 
Eliza*,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  ?p.  310); 
and  probably,  also,  the  following  Latin  epi- 
gram in  that  for  July  (p.  873)  : 

"  Elysios  Popi  dum  ludit  Ista  per  hoitos, 
En  avida  lanros  carpit  Elisa  manu. 

Nil  opus  (urto.  Lanros  tibi,  dulcis  Elisa, 
Si  neget  optata  Popua,  Apollo  dabit" 

This  year's  Magazine  also  contains  the 
celebrated  Latin  epigram  "  To  a  lady  (Miss 
Maria  Aston)  wtio  spoice  in  Defence  of 
Liberty"  (p.  311);  and  a  Greek  epigram 
to  "  Doctor  Birch"  (p.  654).] 

In  1739,  besides  the  assistance  which  he 
gave  to  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  his 
writings  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
were,  «  The  Life  of  Boerhaave  •  "  (p.  87), 
in  which  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  discov- 
en  that  love  of  chymistiy  which  never  for- 
sook him;  ^*An  appeal  to  the  Publick  in 

behalf  of  the  Editor  t"  (p-  HI);  '<  An  Ad- 
dress to  the  Reader  t"  (p.  333): 
"  English  verses  to  Eliza  •  ^;"  [and 


probably  3  the  _^ 
Dr.Birch»(p.  3): 


Latin  ^^igram  to 


Bo. 


'  [It  seems  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Boswell, 
'  all  his  rsseareh  and  aocaracy,  should  have 
stated  that  the  epigrams  to  Eliza  and  JDr,  Birch 
are  to  be  found  in  tiie  volume  for  1739,  instead  of 
that  for  1788,  and  should  have  omitted  the  ac- 
knowledged epigram  on  Maria,  and  not  even  no- 
ticed the  epigram  on  Eliza  gathering  laurels  in 
Pope's  garden,  which  there  is  every  reason  for 
suppoeiqg  to  be  his.  Johnson  might  even  hare 
accompanied  his  young  firiend  to  visit  Pope's  villa, 
and  been  a  witness  to  the  incident — ^Ed.] 

'  [I  have  permitted  this  statement  to  remain  in 
the  text,  though  I  can  find  in  the  Magazine  for 
1739  bat  one  copy  of  English  veraes  to  Eliza, 
flliey  are  in  December,  and  signed  Amasius, 
which  is  the  signatnre  of  some  other  pieces  now 
known  to  have  been  written  by  Collitu;  but  as 
Boeweli  erroneously  attributed  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin venes  to  Eliza  to  this  year,  the  English  venes 
may,  like  the  othen,  have  belonged  to  1788; 
though  even  in  that  volume  I  can  fid  nothing  ad- 


'*  Ixr  BiBCRiuiff. 

Axle  novA  rar&que  fide  perscripserat  aasos 
Birchius  egreffios  claraque  geita  vinuu. 

Hunc  oculis  ven  Fautrix  lustravit  acutas, 
Et  placido  tandem  hnc  edidit  ore,  Dea: 

'Perge  mode,  atque  tuas  olim  post  funera  laodes 
Q^  scribat  meritas  Biiduns  alter  erit' " 

It  has  beenerroneouslv  supposed,  that  an 
Essay  published  in  that  Ms^azine  wis  year, 
entitloi  "  The  Apotheosis  of  Milton,"  was 
written  by  Johnson;  and  on  that  supposi- 
tion it  has  been  improperly  inserted  in  the 
edition  of  his  works  by  Uie  bookseUen^  ai^ 
ter  his  decease.  Were  there  no  positive  tes- 
timony as  to  this  point,  the  stvle  of  the  per- 
formance, and  the  name  of  Shakspeare  not 
bein^  mentioned  in  an  Essa^  professedly  re- 
viewm^  the  principal  Engbsh  poets,  would 
ascertam  it  not  to  be  the  production  of  John* 
son.  But  there  is  here  no  occasion  to  re* 
sort  to  internal  evidence;  (or  my  Lord  Biah* 
op  of  Salisbury  (Dr.  Douglas^  has  assured 
me  that  it  was  written  by  Gutnrie.  He  al- 
so published,  separately,  "  A  Complete  Vin- 
dication of  the  Licensers  of  the  Stage,  from 
the  malicious  and  scandalous  Aspersions  of 
Mr.  Brooke,  Authour  of  Gustavus  Vasa  * ;" 
being  an  ironical  attack  upon  them  for  their 
8  uppression  of  that  tragedy.  [  T  his 
interposition  of  legal  authority  was  ^*2J*^ 
looked  upon  by  Mr.  Brooke's  ^' 
friends,  in  which  number  were  included  ail 
the  Jacobites  in  the  kingdom,  as  an  infrac- 
tion of  a  natural  right,  and  as  affecting  the 
cause  of  liberty.  To  express  their  resent- 
ment of  this  iniuiy,  they  advised  him  to  send 
it  to  the  press  ^,  and  by  a  subscription  to  the 
publication,  of  near  a  tliousand  persons,  en- 
couraged others  to  the  Uke  attempta.  Up- 
on occasion  of  this  publication,  Johnson 
was  employed  by  one  Corbet,  a  bookseller 
of  small  note,  to  take  up  the  cause  of  this 
injured  author,  and  he  did  it  in  this  pam- 
phlet. In  the  course  of  this  mock  vindica- 
tion of  power,  Johnson  has  taken  a  wide 

dreaed  to  Eliza  m  English  which  eoald  be  John- 
son's, except  a  transhition  of  his  own  (as  I  eon- 
celve)  Latin  epigram  on  the  gathering  Pope*s  lau- 
rels. It  is  not  easy  to  account  Ibr  die  inaoevmey 
with  which  Mr.  Boswell  eonlbonds  these  two 
years. — ^Ed.] 

'  [My  chief  reasons  for  supposing  this  Latittepl. 
gram  to  be  Johnson's  are,  that  it  is  a  veraion  of  his 
own  acknowledged  Greek  epigram  which  appeared 
in  the  preceding  iVfagaane,  and  that  he  had  follow- 
ed hk  Greek  epigram  on  EHxa  with  a  Lntm 
panphraae  in  the  same  style  as  this.— ^Elo.] 

'  [Mr.  Brooke  appean  to  have  oiicttlated  MEL 
copies  of  GustaTus  Vasa  befiire  it  was  compleu 
ed.— 'I  have  one  oi  thsas  pnwutatkiu  copies. 
D*IsaABi.i.] 
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0id  adoptBd  lU  the  vulgw  lopiokB  of 


Hedbopiiblislied  '*  Mannor  Norfolciense; 

or  to  EmKf  on  an  ancient  i»ophetical  In- 

Knptkm,  in  monkiah  Rhyme,  lately  discov- 

end  oetrLynne,  in  Norfolk,  by  Probus  Brit- 

imiieai*.''    In  this  latter  perfbnnance,  he, 

uife^ned  inscription,  supposed  to  have 

ben  l^od  in  Norfolk,  the  connty  of^  Sir 

Robert  Walpole,  then  the  obnoxious  prime 

nuoister  of  this  country,  inreighs  against 

tbe  Brsatwick  succession,  and  the  measures 

of  govetnmf  nt  consequent  upon  it.    To 

tkb  mppoeed  prophecy  he  added  a  C(Mn- 

onury,  making  each  expression  apply  to 

the  tinet,  with  warm  Anti-Hanoverian  eeal. 

Thii  taoaymous  pamphlet,  I  believe,  did 

HOI  make  lo  much  noise  as  wss  expected, 

ud,  thadore,  had  not  a  very  extensive  dr- 

esWcioa.  Sir  Jolui  Hawkins  relates  that 

"  vinats  were  issued,  and  messengers  em- 

fiojtd  to  apprebend   the   author;  who, 

tbosfrh  he  had  forborne  to  subscribe  his 

WDt  to  the  pam]Met,  the  vigilance  of  those 

io  ppifQit  of  hbn  had  discovered;"  and  we 

•reiafonoed  that  he  lay  concealed  in  Lam- 

betb-nuish  till  the  scent  after  him  grew  cold. 

Ths,  however,  is  altogether  without  found- 

itioo,  for  Mr.  Steele,  one  of  the  secretaries 

(ifthetreaniij,  who,  amidst  a  variety  of 

isportiat  bosineas,  poKtel^  obliged  roe  with 

his  itteotion  to  my  inquuy,  informed  me 

thit<*hf  directed  every  possible  search  to 

he  made  in  the  records  or  the  treasury  and 

•cRtaiv  of  state's  office,  but  could  find  no 

trace  whatever  of  anv  warrant  having  been 

iwoed  to  tppi^end  the  authour  of  this  pam- 

pUet» 

"  Mmor  Norfbleienee''  became  exoeed- 
bfly  searee,  so  that  I  for  many  years  en- 
tavooiel  in  vain  to  procure  a  oopy  of  it. 
At  htt  I  was  indebted  to  the  malice  of  one 
<i  Mmott'e  numerous  petty  adversaries, 
vho,  la  1775,  published  a  new  edition  of  it, 
'^viik  Notes  and  a  Dedication  to  Samuel 
**Mw,  LL,  D.  by  Tribunua;"  in  which 
*n»  pmy  scribbler  invidiously  attempted 
to  md  upon  it  a  charge  of  inconsistency 
Viinit  in  anthonr,  because  he  had  accepted 
Wipeanon  from  his  present  majesty,  and 
had  written  in  support  of  the  measures  of 
r^enuaent.  As  a  mortification  to  such 
a^otrat  malice,  of  which  there  are  so 
pvr  initaoces  towards  men  of  eminence, 
1  am  happy  to  relate,  that  this  ielum  imbelle 
^  aot  mch  its  exalted,  object  till  about  a 
fm  after  it  thus  appeared,  when  I  men- 
^<^)^  it  to  him,  supposing  that  he  knew  of 
them^hiicataon.  xo  my  surprise  he  had 
M  fti  heard  of  it  He  requested  me  to 
rdirectlT  and  get  it  for  him,  which  I  did. 
He  baked  at  it  and  laughed,  and  seemed  to 
tt  mieli  diverted  with  the  feeble  eflbrts 
■  hisiaknown  sdvenary,  who,  I  hope,  is 
«i^  to  read  this  account.    "  Now  (said  he) 


here  is  soniebodv  who  thmki  he  has  vexed 
me  sadly:  yet  if  it  had  not  been  for  vou, 
you  rogue,  I  should  probably  never  have 
seen  it" 

[These  two  satirical  pamphlets 
were,  Sir  J.  Hawkins  thinks,  in  some  ^'slliu. 
degree  prompted  by  the  principle 
which  Johnson  frequently  declared  to  be  the 
only  true  p^enuine  motive  to  writing,  name- 
ly, pecuniary  profit.  This  principle  was 
not  only  avowed  by  Jc^nson,  but  seems  to 
have  been  wrought  by  him  into  a  habit 
He  was  never  greedy  of  money,. but  with- 
out money  could  not  be  stimulated  to  write. 

Yet  was  he  not  so  indifferent  to  the  sub- 
jects that  he  was  requested  to  write  on,  as 
at  any  time  to  abandon  either  his  religious 
or  political  principles.  He  would  no  more 
have  put  his  name  to  an  Arian  or  Socinian 
tract  than  to  a  defence  of  Atheism.  At  the 
time  when  "  Faction  Detected"  came  out, 
a  pamphlet  of  which  the  late  Lord  Egmont 
IS  now  generally  understood  to  have  been 
the  authour,  Osborne,  the  bookseller,  hehl 
out  to  him  a  strong  temptation  to  answer  it, 
which  he  refused,  being  convinced,  as  he 
assured  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  that  the  charge 
contained  in  it  was  made  good,  and  that  the 
argument  grounded  thereon  was  unanswer- 
able. 

The  truth  is,  that  Johnson's  no- 
li deal  prtnudices  were  a  mist  tnat  ^"^^ 
the  eye  or  his  iudgement  could  not  ' 
penetrate:  in  all  the  measures  of  Walpole^ 
government  he  could  see  nothing  right;  nor 
could  he  be  convinced,  in  his  invectives 
against  a  standing  army,  as  the  Jacobites  aj^ 
footed  to  call  it,  that  tiie  peasantry  of  a 
country  was  not  an  adequate  defence  aigainst 
an  invasion  of  it  by  an  armed  force.  Be  al- 
most asserted  in  terms,  that  the  succession 
to  the  crown  had  been  illegally  interrupted, 
and  that  fVom  whig-politicks  none  of  the 
benefits  of  government  could  be  expected. 
From  hence  it  appears,  and  to  his  nonour 
be  it  said,  that  his  principles  co-operated 
with  his  necessities,  and  that/>rosf»<«lto«i 
of  his  talents  could  not,  injustice,  be  imput- 
ed to  him.] 

As  Mr.  Pope's  note  concerning  Johnson, 
alluded  to  in  a  former  page,  refers  both  to 
his  **  London,"  and  his  '*  Marmor  Norfol- 
ciense," I  have  deferred  inserting  it  till  now. 
I  am  indebted  for  it  to  Dr.  Percy,  the  bishop 
of  Dromore,  who  permitted  me  to  copy  it 
from  the  original  in  his  possession.  It  was 
presented  to  nis  lordship  oy  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, to  whom  it  was  ^ven  bv  the  son  of 
Mr.  Richardson  the  painter,  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  I  have  transcribed 
it  with  minute  exactness,  that  the  peculiar 
mode  of  writing,  and  imperfect  spelling  of 
that  celebrated  poet,  may  be  exhibited  to 
the  curious  in  literature.  It  justifies  Swifts 
epithet  of  <' pape^«paring  Pope,"  fbr  it  ia 
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writtoi  on  a  slip  no  larger  than  a  common 
meosaffe-card,  and  was  sent  to  Mr  Richard- 
•on,  ak)ng  with  the  imitation  of  Juvenal. 

"  This  is  imitated  by  one  Johnson  who 
put  in  for  a  Publick-echool  in  Shropshire  i, 
out  was  disappointed.  He  has  an  infirmity 
of  the  convulsive  kind,  that  attacks  him 
sometimes,  so  as  to  m^e  Him  a  sad  Spec- 
tacles. Mr.  P.  from  the  Merit  of  This 
Work  which  was  all  the  knowledge  he  had 
of  Him 3  endeavoured  to  serve  Him  without 
his  own  application;  &  wrote  to  my  1^. 
gore,  but  he  did  not  succeed.  Mr.  Johnson 
published  ailerw<**.  anotlier  Poem  in  Latin 
with  Notes  the  whole  very  Humerous 
call'd  the  Norfolk  Proiihecy.  "  P." 

Johnson  had  been  told  of  this  note;  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  informed  him  of  the  com- 
pliment which  it  contained,  but,  from  deli- 
cacy, avoided  showing  him  the  paper  itself. 
When  Sir  Joshua  observed  to  Johnson  that 
he  seemed  very  desirous  to  see  Pope's  note, 
he  answered,  *'  Who  would  not  be  proud  to 
have  such  a  man  as  Pope  so  solicitous  in 
inquiring  about  him?" 

The  infirmity  to  which  Mr.  Pope  alludes, 
appeared  to  me  also,  as  will  be  here- 
after observed,  to  be  of  the  convul- 
sive kind,  and  of  the  nature  of  that 
distemper  called  St.  Vitus's  dance;  and  in 
this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  the  descrip- 
tion which  S vdenham  gives  oV  that  disease. 
*'  This  disorder  is  a  kind  of  convulsion.  It 
manifests  itself  by  halting  or  unsteadiness 
of  one  of  the  legs,  which  the  patient  draws 
afler  him  like  an  idiot.  If  the  hand  of  the 
same  side  be  applied  to  the  breast,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  he  cannot  keep  it  a 
moment  in  the  same  posture,  but  it  will 
be  drawn  into  a  different  one  by  a  convul- 
sion, notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  the 
contrary."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  howev- 
er, was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  favoured 
me  with  the  following  paper: 

'*  Those  motions  or  tricks  of  Dr.  John- 
son are  improperly  called  convulsions.  He 
could  sit  motionless  when  he  was  told  so  to 
do,  as  well  as  any  other  man.  My  opinion 
is,  that  it  proceeded  from  a  habit  "^  which  he 

*  [This  has  been  aappofied  to  be  an  error,  as 
Appleby  18  in  Leicester:  but  aee  ante,  p.  60, 
where  it  is  suggested  that  Johnson  may  have  "put 
in"  for  a  school  in  Shropshire,  as  weQ  as  for  the 
school  in  Leicestenhire. — ^Ed.] 

'  [It  is  clear  that,  as  Johnson  advanced  in  life, 
tfiese  convulsive  infirmities,  though  never  entirely 
absent,  were  so  fiir  sobdoed  that  he  coold  not  be 
called  a  Bad  gpeetacle.  We  have  seen  that  he 
was  rejected  from  two  schools  on  aecoont  of  these 
dirtortions,  which  in  his  latter  yean  were  certainly 
not  violent  enough  to  excite  diignst-^ED.] 

'  [This  seems  hardly  oonsifltent  with  the  story 
(toki  anttf  p»  21.)  of  Pope's  approbation  of  John- 
son's translation  of  his  Mesriah. — Ed,} 

*  Sir  Joshna  Rejfnold's  notkm  on  thii  sobject 


had  indulffod  himadf  in,  of  ueeoaipKBpog 

his  thoughts  with  certain  untoward  actions, 
and  those  actions  always  a[^ared  to  me 
as  if  they  were  meant  to  reprobate  same 
part  of  his  past  conduct.  Whenever  be 
was  not  engaged  in  conversation,  such 
thoughts  were  sure  to  rush  into  his  mind; 
and,  lor  this  reason,  any  company,  anv  em«» 
ployment  whatever,  he  preferred  to  being 
alone.  The  great  business  of  his  life  ^he 
said)  was  to  escape  from  himself.  Tnia 
disposition  he  considered  as  the  disease  of 
his  mind,  which  nothing  cured  but  com- 
pany. 

"  One  instance  of  his  absence  of  mind  and 
particularity,  as  it  is  characleristick  of  the 
man,  may  be  worth  rdatin^.  When  he  and 
I  took  a  journey  together  mto  the  west,  we 
visited  the  late  Mr.  Bankes,  of  Dorsetshire; 
the  conversation  turning  upon  pictures, 
which  Johnson  could  not  well  see,  he  retired 
to  a  comer  of  the  room,  stretching  out  his 
right  leg  as  far  as  he  could  reach  before 
mm,  then  bringing  up  his  left  leg,  and 
stretching  his  nffht  still  further  on«  The 
old  gentleman  observing  him,  went  up  to 
him,  and  in  a  very  courteous  manner  assure 
ed  him,  though  it  was  not  a  new  house, 
the  flooring  was  perfectly  safe.  The  Doc* 
tor  started  from  nis  reverie,  like  a  person 
waked  out  of  his  sleep,  but  spoke  not  % 
word." 

While  we  are  on  this  sulnect,  my  readers 
may  not  be  displeased  with  another  anec^ 
dote,  communicated  to  me  by  the  same 
friend,  from  the  relation  of  Mr.  Hogarth. 

Johnson  used  to  be  a  pretty  frequent  via* 
itor  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Richaidson  &,  au«> 
thor  of  Clarissa,  and  other  novela  of  exten- 
sive reputation.  Mr.  Hogarth  came  one 
day  to  see  Richardson,  soon  afler  the  exe- 
cution of  Dr.  Cameron,  for  having  taken 
arms  for  the  house  of  Stuart  in  1745-6;  and 
being  a  warm  partisan  of  George  the  Se- 
cond, he  observed  to  Richardson,  that  cer- 
tainly there  must  have  been  some  very  un- 
favourabks  circumstances  lately  discovered 
in  this  particular  case,  which  had  induced 
the  king  to  approve  of  an  execution  for  re- 
bellion so  long  afler  the  time  when  it  wae 
committed,  as  this  had  the  appearance  oT 

putting  a  man  to  death  in  cold  olood^,  and 

■*■ 

is  confinned  by  what  Johnson  himself  said  to  e. 
young  lady,  the  niece  of  his  friend  Christopher 
Smart  See  a  note  by  Mr.  Boswell  on  some  par— 
ticulare  commnnicated  by  Reynolds,  under  Buircl% 
30,  1788. — Malon£. 

»  [See  ante,  p.  49. — ^E©.] 

'  Impartial  posterity  may,  peibaps,  be  as  1ii« 
tie  uiclined  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  justify  the  qdi^ 
common  rigoar  exercised  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Ait:li»i.i. 
bald  Camenm.  He  was  an  i^piiaUe  and  tralj^ 
honest  man;  and  hii  offence  was  owing  to  a  gei^«. 
erons,  tho«i(^  mistaken  principle  of  di^.  Prrm^ 
obliged,  after  1746,  to  give  np  his  profeBion  as  ^ 
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wmr  waiSka  lui  oumaiy*!  usual  demon- 
ey.    l^ite  ba  was  talnngy  he  perceived  a 


pgnon  staading  at  a  window  in  the  room, 
■fc^ii4«^  Ills  head,  and  rolling  himself  ahout 
m  a  strange  ridiculoiis  manner.  He  con* 
chidBd  that  he  was  an  idiot,  whom  his  re- 
latiooB  had  pat  nnder  the  care  of  Mr.  Rich- 
axdaon,  aa  a  very  good  man.  To  his  great 
howerer,  this  figure  stalked  for- 
U>  where  he  and  Mr.  Richardson  were 
J,  and  all  at  once  took  np  the  ar- 
guientt  and  burst  out  into  an  invective 
agaiaat  Geoige  the  Second,  as  one  who, 
Qpcm  aQ  occasions,  was  unrelenting  and 
barbarous;  mentioning  many  instances,  par- 
■ndarly,  that  when  an  officer  of  high  rank 
had  baea  aeqvitted  by  a  courtp-martial, 
Geofsa  the  Second  had  with  his  own  hand 
aEtruc£  his  name  off  the  list  i.  In  short,  he 
dmg^ytd  saefa  a  power  of  eloquence,  that 
Haganh  looked  at  him  with  astonishment, 
aodaeteally  baagined  that  this  idiot  had 
boea  at  tbe  mooient  inspired.  Neither 
Hogsfftb  nor  Johnson  were  made  known  to 
each  other  at  this  interview.  [They 
afterwards,  as  we  learn  from  Mrs. 
Paoan,  became  better  acquainted. 
"  JobaaoDv*'  she  adds,  <*  made  four  lines  on 
the  4eath  of  poor  Ebgarth,  which  were 
cqvaiiy  tme  and  pleasing:  I  know  not  why 
Gctzkk'a  were  preferred  to  them. 

"  Thm  hsad  of  faim  here  torpid  lies, 

TbaU  drew  the  eawntial  form  of  grace; 
Bero  dosM  ia  death  the  attentiye  eyes, 
Ibat  «BW  the  msiiiien  in  the  face.'  " 


Mr.  Hogarth,  among  a  variety  of  kind- 
aeoKS  ahmm  to  Mrs.  riozzi,  was  used  to 
be  veiT  earnest  that  she  should  obtain  the 
aeqaaiataace,  and  if  possible,  the  friendship. 


toga  into  fineiga  parts,  be 
the  laak  of  eolonel,  both  in  the 
Mnriee.  He  was  a  ton  of 
napeetable  family  of  Cameron,  of 
hie  brother,  who  was  the  chief  of 
lis  fanVe  clia,  datingniRbed  hioaelf  by  modem- 
tan  a^  bamaaity,  while  the  Highland  anny 
BMitbed  TjctorioaB  throi^  Scotland.  It  is  re- 
narkablc  of  this  chief,  that  though  be  had  eameftt- 
It  fcoioasBatad  agaioBt  the  attempt  as  hopeleae, 
fe  wn»  of  too  heroic  a  spirit  not  to  Tentnre  his  life 
aal  facunse  ia  the  canse,  when  jiereonaUy  asked  by 
him  wbooi  be  Ifaoi^^  his  prince.— Bo8Wxx.l. 

*  f  Dr.  Gnmeron  was  executed  en  the  7th  June, 
liua^     Bio  'm0t»nrm  can  be  traced  in  the  War  or 

of  any  officer  of  high  mnk  ho- 
of the  liit  aboat  that  period,  after 
a  coart-nartial.    It  may  be  sormiaed 
stalemeol,  ar  Sir  ioihaa's  re- 
oot  qtibt  aocnrate  in  details,  and 
to  the  case  of  hm  friend 
OgMboipe,  who,  after  acqmttal  ky  a 
(Co  aw  a  vatgsr  bat  aarpraa- 
ximUmmm  t&«  sAeif.^— Sea  anie,  p. 
«^eau] 


of  Dr.  Johnaon,  vriiose  coavanaticiB  wsa 
(he  said]|  to  the  talk  of  otiier  men,  like  Ti- 
tian's painting  compared  to  Hudson's.  Of 
Dr.  Johnson,  when  that  lady's  father  and 
Hogarth  were  talking  together  about  him 
one  day,  the  latter  said,  "  That  man  is  not 
contented  with  believing  the  Bible,  but  he 
fairly  resolves,  I  think,  to  believe  nothing 
biU  the  Bible."  Johnson  (sdded  he),  thougn 
so  wise  a  fellow,  is  more  like  king  David 
than  king  Solomon;  for  he  says,  in  ms  hastey 
thai  all  men  are  liars.] 

In  1740  he  wrote  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  "  the  Preface  f^;"  "  the  Life  of 
Admiral  Blake*"  Q).  SOI);  and  the  first 
parts  of  those  of  "Sir  Francis  Drake*  (p# 
889), and  Philip  Barretier*"  3  (p.  612);  both 
which  he  finished  the  following  year.  He 
also  wrote  an  "  Essay  on  Epitaphs*"  (p. 
599);  and  an  "  Epitaph  on  rhihps,  a  mu- 
sician*" (p.  464);  wnich  was  afterwards 
Sublished:  with  some  other  pieces  of  his,  in 
f  rs.  Wiluams's  Miscellanies.  This  epitaph 
ia  so  exquisitely  besutiful,  that  I  remembcar 
even  Lord  Kames^,  strangely  prejudiced  aa 
he  was  against  Dr.  Johnson,  was  compell- 
ed to  allow  it  very  hi^h  praise.  It  has  been 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Uamck,  from  its  appearing 
at  first  with  the  signature  G;  but  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Garrick  declare,  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  give  the  following 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  eom- 
poaed.  Johnson  and  he  were  sitting  to- 
gether; when,  amongst  other  things,  Gar- 
rick repeated  an  epitaph  upon  this  Philips 
by  a  Dr.  Wilkes,  m  these  words: 


'  [This  Frtfatt  is,  in  fact,  a  leamed  eswy 
'<  on  the  Acta  Diana"  of  the  old  Romans,  and 
has  little  of  Johnson's  manner. — En.] 

'  [His  attention  was  probably  drawn  to  Banrelicry 
b J  his  friend  Miss  Carter,  with  whom  that  inge»' 
ions  yonng  man  corresponded. — He  died  in  1740; 
and  Johnaon  begins  the  life  in  the  magazme  of  that 
year  by  stating  that "  he  had  few  materials  for  his 
work  bat  the  letters  of  Bairetier's  father,"  which, 
probably,  were  communicated  by  Miu  Carter. 
In  1742,  however,  Mr.  Barretier,  senior,  trans* 
mitted  to  that  lady  a  life  of  his  son,  printej^,  as  il 
seems,  by  his  friends;  and,  in  1742,  we  find  Ht. 
Johnson  re-writing  his  life,  with  large  additions. 
Not  having  seen  the  foreign  life,  the  Editor  can- 
not say  how  far  Dr.  Johnson  may  have  borrowed 
from  it;  hot  if  we  were  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
extent  of  Barretier*s  leaning,  the  force  of  hli 
mind,  or  the  goodness  of  his  taste,  from  what  has 
been  preserv^  of  his  correspondence  in  the  life 
of  Miss  Carter  (p.  70—94),  the  praises  lanshe^ 
on  him  by  his  biographer  woald  appear  Tery  e^ 
travagant,  and  the  extraordinary  accounts  fi^ea 
of  him  seem  rather  those  of  parental  psrtMlity 
than  of  credible  history. — ^Ej>.] 

<  [HeniT  Home,  one  of  the  Lords  of  Somb 
u  Scotland,  author  of  the  JsAemttiU  of  CritUiim, 
Sketches  of  the  BUtory  cf  Man^  and  fffanu 
other  leas  eelebmted  bnt  irahuiblo  waikiL^£D»] 
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*'  Ezahed  Mml!  wIiom  harmoiij  coidd  plesfs 
TbB  love-oek  vugin,  and  the  gouty  ease: 
Conld  janing  discord,  iike  AmphioD,  move 
To  beauteous  order  and  hansonious  love; 
Rest  here  in  peace,  till  angels  bid  thee  rise. 
And  meet  thy  blessed  Saviour  in  the  skies." 

Johnson  shook  his  head  at  these  Common- 
place funeral  lines,  and  said  to  Garrick,  *'  I 
think,  Davy,  I  can  make  a  better."  Then, 
stirring  about  his  tea  for  a  little  while,  in  a 
state  of  meditation,  he  almost  extempore 
produced  the  following  verses: 

**  Philips,  whose  touch  harmonious  could  remove 
The  pangi  of  guilty  power  or  hapless  love; 
Rest  here,  distress'd  by  poverty  no  more, 
Here  find  the  calm  thou  gav*st  so  oil  before; 
Sleep  undisturbed,  within  this  peaceful  shrine. 
Till  angeb  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine  M'* 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Garrick  favour- 
ed me  with  this  anecdote,  he  repeated  a 
verypointed  epigram  by  Johnson,  on  George 
the  Second  and  Colley  Gibber,  which  has 
never  yet  appeared,  and  of  which  I  know 
not  the  exact  date.  Dr.  Johnson  aflerwards 
gave  it  to  me  himself: 

"  Augustus  still  survives  in  Maro*s  strain, 
And  Spenser's  verse  prolongs  Eliza^s  reign; 
Great  Geoige's  acts  let  tuneful  Gibber  sing; 
For  Nature  form*d  the  Poet  for  the  King." 

In  1741  he  wrote  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  "  the  Prefacef;"  "  Conclusion  of 
his  Lives  of  Drake*  (p.  88)  and  Barretier*" 
(p.  87);  '<  a  free  Translation  of  the  Jests 
of  Hierocles,  with  an  Introductionf "  (p. 
477):  and,  I  think,  the  followinp^  pieces: 
**  Debate  on  the  Proposal  of  Parliament  to 
Cromwell,  to  assume  the  Title  of  Kin?, 
abridged,  modified,  and  digested  »t"  (p.  94); 
"  Translation  of  Abb^  Guyon's  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Amazonst"  (p.  202);  "  Trans- 
lation of  Fontenelle's  Panegyrick  on  Dr. 
Morinf"  (p.  375).  Two  notes  upon  this 
appear  to  me  undoubtedly  his.  He  this 
year,  and  the  two  following,  wrote  the  Par- 

*  The  epitaph  of  Philips  is  in  the  porch  of 
Wolverhampton  church.  Mr.  Garrick  appears 
not  to  have  recited  the  verses  correctly;  and  one 
of  the  various  readings  is  remarkable,  as  it  b  the 
germ  of  Johnson's  concluding  line, 

**  And  meet  thy  Baviour**  contort  in  the  skies."— 

BOIWELL. 

[By  consort,  I  suppose  concert  is  meant;  but 
•till  I  do  not  see  the  germ  of  Johnson's  thought. 
That  music  may  be  among  the  jo^-s  of  heaven 
has  been  sometimes  suggested;  but  that  the  dead 
ytere  to  be  *•  awakened  by  harmoniotu  notes,** 
seems  ouite  new,  and  not  quite  orthodox. — Ed.] 
'  [This  is  only  a  reprint,  better  arranged,  of  a 
debate,  published  in  1660,  with  a  few  introduc- 
tory sentences  (which  may  be  by  Johnson),  stat- 
ing that  the  editor  had  reduced  the  confusion 
and  intricacies  of  the  original  report  into  a  more 
iatelligibto  order.  -Ed.] 


liamentaiy  Debates.  He  told  me  himself, 
that  he  was  the  sole  composer  of  them  for 
those  three  years  only.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, precisely  exact  in  his  statement,  which 
he  mentioned  from  hasty  recollection;  for 
it  is  Butiiciently  evident  that  his  composition 
of  them  began  November  19, 1740,  and  end- 
ed February  23,  1742-3. 

It  appears  from  some  of  Cave's  letters  lo 
Dr.  Birch,  that  Cave  had  better  assistance 
for  that  branch  of  his  Magazine  than  has 
been  generally  supposed;  and  that  he  was 
indefatigable  in  getting  it  made  as  perfect  as 
he  could. 

Thus  21st  July,  1736, 

"  1  trouble  you  with  the  enclosed,  because 
vou  said  you  could  easily  correct  what  is 

here  given  for  Lord  C ^Id's  speech.     I 

beg  vou  will  do  so  as  soon  as  vou  can  for 
me,  because  the  month  is  far  advanced." 

And  15th  July,  1737, 

"  As  ^ou  remember  the  debates  so  far  as 
to  perceive  the  speeches  already  printed  are 
not  exact,  I  beg  the  favour  that  you  will 
peruse  the  enclosed,  and,  in  the  best  man* 
ner  your  memory  will  serve,  correct  the 
mistaken  passages,  or  add  any  thing  that  is 
omitted.     I  should  be  very  glad  to  have 

something  of  the  Duke  of  N le'sspeechy 

which  would  be  particularly  of  service. 

"A  gentleman  has  Lord  Bathutst'a 
speech  to  add  something  to.'* 

And  July  8,  1744, 

"  Tou  will  see  what  stupid,  low,  abomi- 
nable stuff  is  put^  upon  your  noble  and 
learned  friend's  *  character,  such  as  I  should 
quite  reject,  and  endeavour  to  do  something 
better  towards  doing  justice  to  the  charac- 
ter. But  as  I  cannot  expect  to  attain  my 
desire  in  that  respect,  it  woukl  be  a  great 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  an  honour  to  our 
work,  to  have  the  favour  of  the  genuine 
speech.  It  is  a  method  that  several  have 
been  pleased  to  take,  as  I  could  show,  but  I 
think  myself  under  a  restraint.  I  shall  say 
so  far,  that  I  have  had  some  by  a  third 
hand,  which  I  understood  well  enough  to 
come  from  the  first;  others  by  penny-post, 
and  others  by  the  speakers  themselves,  who 
have  been  pleased  to  visit  St.  John's-gate, 
and  show  particular  marks  of  their  being 
pleased.* " 

There  is  no  reason,  I  believe,  to  doubt  the 
veracity  of  Cave.  It  is,  however,  remark- 
able that  none  of  these  letters  are  in  the 
years  during  which  Johnson  alone  furnish- 
ed the  Debates,  and  one  of  them  is  in  the 
verv  year  after  he  ceased  from  that  labour. 
[That  Johnson  was   the  authour  of  the 

'  I  suppose  in  another  compilation  of  the  nuno 
kind. — Bos  WELL. 
*  Doubtless,  Lord  Hardwick. — ^Boswbxx. 
»  B'm:h*s  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  4S02. 

^BOSWKLJL. 
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'  ites  during  that  period  was  not 
v  known;    Kut  the  secret 
vt^are  afterwards,  and  was 
'I  ihe  foliowinff  occa* 
u  rnt' (a(\erwardB  Lord 
..    .1    i   Karl  of  Rosslyn),  Dr. 
j'-.  r.'aiM  i<  (^the  translator  ol'Ho- 
»!'.  Mi.rj«ny,  who  relates  the  anec- 
•'  ier»,  iliaed  with  the  late  Mr. 
.    Ao  important  debate  towards  the 
.  >.r  Ri»bert  Walpole's  administration 
•  z  Dffitioned,    Dr.   Francis  observed, 
a'  Mr.  Pitt*s  speech  ^  on  that  occasion 
Ti-  'v  b^  he  haul  ever  read."    He  add- 
'■•  -  Jilt  he  had  employed  eight  years  of 
^-  P  in  the  study  of  Demosthenes,  and 
^  •  translation  of  that  celebrated  or- 
r  '.  vnh  all  the  decorations  of  style  and 
^  :.iz^  within  the  reach  of  his  capacity; 
:    -'•  :iaJ  met  with  nothing  equal  to  the 
P~m  abure-mentioned."     Many  of  the 
^  ^'t*Aj  Rnmnbered  the  debate;  and  scune 
«■  «^  vpre  cited y  with  the  approbation 
II.  i.»>a!]ae  of  all  preaenC     During  the  ar- 
'  I  r.iDTeisation 9  Johnson  remained  si- 
r  i.   1«  Mmo  as  the  warmth  of  praise  sub- 
k  '>..  ke  opened  with  the^ie  words:  <'  That 
K'^k  I  vMte  in  a  garret  in  Exeter-street." 
T  '  rkJiBpuy  was  struck  with  astonishment. 
K"  nurii^  at  each  other  in  silent  amaze, 
i  '■  FnariB  asked  ^  liow  that  speech  coukl 
>  xittm  by  him  f "     "  Sir,"  said  Johnson, 
i  vMte  K  m  £xeter-etreet  3.  I  never  had 
*<r  .  .a  the  gaUery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
7  ' « dot  once,    dave  had  interest  with  the 
- '  ^^aepecs.    He,  and  the  persons  cmploy- 
*"'  u4rr  fain,   gained  admittance:    they 
k*  -*iU  avay  the  subject  of  discussion,  Uie 
sc<n  of  the  ipeakers,  the  sides  they  took, 
t^  :» <iidrr  m  which  they  rose,  together 
« '1  omes  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  the 
'  vir  i4  the  debate.    The  whole  was  ailer- 
vivsenmiMiiiicated  to  me,  and  I  composed 
•>  ■»cbea  in  tlie  A>rm  which  they  now 
iite  1  tae  parliamentary  debatesu"  To  this 
•«  Aoy  Dr.  Francis  maile  answer:  "Then, 
«'  *-«  ksTc  exceeded  Demosthenes  him- 
*^'  (r  to  say  that  you  have  exceeded 
^'i.'sru't  DearatheneB,  would  he  saying  no- 
-^-f**    The  reat  of  the  company  beatow- 
*K  ^nih  cncamiuma  on  Johnson :  one,  in 
p-*<>ilv,  praised  his  impartiality;  observ- 
-c  Um  hie  dealt  out  reason  and  eloquence 
V  "« >a«|«al  hand  to  hoth  parties.    "  That 
•  M  qsiie  true,'*  said  Johnson;  ^*  I  saved 
lolerably  well,  but  I  took  care 

reply  to  oM  Hor- 

bc^ns  "  The  atrocioas  crime 

10th  March,  1741.— 


;  the  debate 
la  Mr.  Boa- 


ia  1741. 

tbeappean  not 
aAar  hb  retom  to 


that  the  Whig  Do«a  ahouki  not  have  the 
best  of  it."] 

[In  the  perusal  of  these  de-  "'^^,29. 
bates,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at 
the  powers  that  produced  them.  The 
authour  had  never  passed  those  grada- 
tions that  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  men  and 
business:  born  to  a  narrow  iortune,  of  no 
profession,  conversant  chiefly  with  books, 
unacquainted  with  tlie  style  of  any  other 
than  academical  disputation,  and  so  great  a 
stranger  to  senatorial  manners,  that  he  nev- 
er was  within  the  walls  of  either  house  of 
parliament.  That  a  man,  under  thcce  dis- 
advantages, should  be  able  to  frame  a  system 
of  debate,  to  compose  speeches  of  such  ex- 
cellence, both  in  matter  ^  and  form,  as  scarce- 
ly to  be  equalled  by  those  of  the  most  able 
and  experienced  statesmen,  is,  I  say,  matter 
of  astonishment,  and  a  proof  of  talents  that 
qualified  him  for  a  speaker  in  the  most  au- 
gust assembly  on  earth. 

Cave,  who  had  no  idea  of  the  powers  of 
eloquence  over  the  human  mind,  became 
sensible  of  its  effects  in  the  profits  it  brought 
him :  he  had  long  thought  that  the  success 
of  his  Magazine  proceeded  from  those  parts 
of  it  that  were  conducted  by  himself,  which 
were  the  abridgement  of  weekly  papers  writ- 
ten against  the  ministry,  such  as  the  Crafts- 
man, Fog's  Journal,  Common  Sense,  the 
Weekly  Miscellany,  the  Westminster  Jour- 
nal, and  others,  and  also  marshalling  the 
pastorals,  the  elegies,  and  the  songs,  the 
epigrams,  and  the  rebuses  that  were  sent 
bun  by  various  correspondents,  and  was 
scarcely  able  to  see  the  causes  that  at  this 
time  increased  the  sale  of  his  pamphlet  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  copies  a  month.    B ut 
if  he  saw  not,  he  felt  them,  and  roaniiested 
his  good  fortune  by  buying  sn  okl  coach 
and  a  pair  of  okler  horses;  and,  that  he 
might  avoid  the  suspicion  of  pride  in  setting 
up  an  equipage,  he  displayed  to  the  world 
the  source  of  his  afiiuence,  by  a  representa- 
tion of  St.  John's  Gate,  instead  of  nis  arms, 
on  the  door-panel.    This  he  himself  told 
Sir  J.  Hawkins  was  the  reason  of  distin- 
guishing his  carriage  from  others,  by  what 
some  might  think  a  whimsical  device,  and 
also  for  causing  it  to  be  engraven  on  all  his 
plate. 

Johnson  had  his  reward,  over  and  above 
the  pecuniary  recompense  vouchsafed  him 
by  Cave,  in  the  general  applause  of  his  la- 
bours, which  the  increased  demand  for  the 
Magazine  implied  ->;  but  this,  as  his  perform- 

*  With  the  matter  he  was  supplied,  though 
probably  imperfectly. ^£d.] 

«  [Sir  J.  Hawkins  seems  (as  well  ns  the  other 
biographeis)  to  have  overrated  the  yahie,  to  Cava 
and  the  pablic,  of  Jobnson's  PSriiamentanr  D^ 
bates.  It  is  ahown  in  the  prefaoe  to  the  Partia- 
mentaiy  Hirtory  for  1788  (ed.  1818),  that  one 
of  Cave's  rivah,  the  London  Magatmo^  otei 
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ances  (fell  dhort  of  hia  powers,  gratified  him 
but  little;  on  the  contrary,  he  disapproved 
the  deceit  he  was  compelled  to  practice;  his 
notions  of  morality  were  so  strict,  that  he 
would  scarcely  allow  the  violation  of  truth 
in  the  most  trivial  instances,  and  saw,  m 
falsehood  of  all  kinds,  a  turpitude  that  he 
could  never  be  thoroughly  reconciled  to; 
and  though  the  fraud  was  perhaps  not  great- 
er than  the  fictitious  relations  in  Sir  Thomas 
More's  Utopia,  Lord  Bacon's  Nova  Atlantis, 
and  Bishop  Hall's  Mundus  alter  et  idem, 
Johnson  was  not  easy  till  he  had  disclosed 
the  deception. 

In  the  mean  time  it  wss  curious  to  observe 
how  the  deceit  operated.  It  has  above  been 
remarked,  that  Johnson  had  the  art  to  give 
different  colours  to  the  several  speeches,  so 
that  some  appear  to  be  declamatory  and 
energetic,  resembling  the  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes; others  like  those  of  Cicero,  cahn, 
persuasive;  others,  more  particularly  those 
attributed  to  such  country  gentlemen,  mer- 
chants, and  seamen  as  had  seats  in  parlia- 
ment, bear  the  characteristic  of  plamness, 
Wuntness,  and  unaffected  honesty  as  op- 
posed to  the  plausibility  of  such  as  were  un- 
derstood or  suspected  to  be  courtiers:  the 
artifice  had  its  effect;  Voltaire  was  betray- 
ed  by  it  into  a  declaration,  that  the  elocjuence 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  was  revived  in 
the  British  senate,  and  a  speech  of  the  late 
Eari  of  Chatham  when  Mr.  Pitt,  in  opposi- 
tion to  one  of  Mr.  Horatio  Walpole,  received 
the  highest  applause,  and  was  by  all  that 
read  it  tdsen  tor  genuine. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  with  respect  to  the 
general  principles  avowed  in  the  speeches, 
and  the  sentiments  therein  contained,  they 
agree  with  the  characters  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed.  Thus,  to  insunce 
In  those  of  the  upper  house,  the  speeches  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Lords  Carteret 
end  Hay,  are  cahn,  temperate,  and  persua- 
rfve;  those  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Lord 
Talbot  furious  and  declamatory,  and  Lord 
Chesterfield's  I  and  Lord  Hervey's  florid 
but  flimsy.  In  the  other  house  the  speeches 
may  be  thus  characterised;  the  minister's 
mild  and  conciliatory;  Mr,  Pulteney*s  ner- 

axcelled  the  OentUman^a  Magazine,  in  the 
priority  and  secnracy  of  its  paitinmeDtary  reports, 
which  were  eontribnted  by  Goxdon,  the  tranflalor 
ofTaetenk^ED.] 

>  [It  ii  very  remarkable  that  tk.  Maty,  who 
wrote  the  life  and  edited  the  works  of  Lord  Chea- 
teifield,  with  the  use  of  his  lordship's  papers,  niw 
der  the  eye  of  his  mirvivhig  friends,  and  in  the 
tSf^ime  of  Johnson,  should  have  published*  as 
**  apedmnai  ef  hk  loidship's  eleqaenoe,  in  the 
t/btm^  nervooB  style  of  Demoathenes,  as  well  as 
ia  the  witty  ironieal  manner  of  Tally,**  three 

rshes,  which  are  eeitainly  the  eompooition  of 
Johosoa.    Sea  Cheiterfield'§  Wcrk»^  vol. 
ii.  f.  91»,— EdJ 


voua,  methodical,  and  weighty;  Mr.  Ship- 
pen's  blunt  and  dogmatical;  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard's clear,  especially  on  commercial  sub- 
jects; Lyttelton's  stiff  and  imitative  of  the 
Roman  oratory;  and  Pitt's  void  of  argu- 
ment, but  rhapNSodically  and  diffusively  elo- 
quent. 

The  coni^ion  of  Johnson  above-men- 
tioned was  the  first  that  revealed  the  secret 
that  the  debates  inserted  in  the  Gentlem8n*8 
Magasdne  were  fictitious,  and  composed  by 
himself.  After  that,  he  was  fVee,  and  indeed 
industrious,  in  the  communication  of  it,  for 
being  mformed  that  Dr.  SmoUet  was  writ- 
ing a  history  of  England,  and  had  brought 
it  down  to  the  last  reign,  he  cautioned  him 
not  to  rely  on  the  debates  as  given  in  the 
Magazine,  for  that  they  were  not  authentic, 
but,  excepting  as  to  their  general  import, 
the  work  of  his  own  imagination.] 

Johnson  told  me  that  as  soon  as  he  (bund 
that  the  speeches  were  thought  genuine, 
he  determined  that  he  wouki  write  no  more 
of  them;  "  for  he  would  not  be  aooessaiY 
to  the  propagation  of  falsehood. "  And  such 
was  the  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  that  a 
short  time  before  his  death  he  expressed 
his  re^t  for  his  having  been  the  authour 
of  fictions,  which  had  passed  for  realities^ 

He  nevertheless  agreed  with  me  in  think- 
ing, that  the  debates  which  he  had  framed 
were  to  be  valued  as  orations  upon  oues- 
tions  of  publick  importance.  Tney  nave 
accordingly  been  collected  in  volumes^  prop- 
eri^r  arranged,  and  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  parliamentary  speakers  by  a  pre- 
face, written  by  no  inferior  hand  ».  I  must, 
however,  observe,  that  although  there  is  in 
those  debates  a  wonderful  store  of  political 
information,  and  very  powerful  eloquence, 
I  cannot  agree  that  tney  exhibit  the  manner 
of  each  particular  speaker,  as  Sir  John 
Hawkins  seems  to  think.  But,  indeed » 
what  opinion  can  we  have  of  his  judgment, 
and  taste  in  public  speaking*,  who  presumes 
to  give,  as  the  characteristicks  of  two  cele- 
brated orators, "  the  deep-mouthed 
rancour  of  Pulteney,  and  the  yds>» 
ingpertinaei^  of  Pitt?" 

This  year  I  find  that  his  tragedy  of  Irene 
had  been  for  some  time  ready  for  the  stage, 
and  that  his  necessities  made  him  desirous 
of  getting  as  much  as  he  CiOuld  for  it  with- 

'  I  am  aasnred  that  the  editor  ia  Mr.  Qaoi|sa 
Chalmers,  whoso  eommeroial  worin  are  well 
known  and  esteemed.— Boswelx..  [This  eoUeo- 
tion  is  stated  in  the  pre&ee  to  the  P^Hamtmtary 
BiBtory,  vol.  ii.  to  be  very  ino(Hnple|»— 4if  thirty- 
two  debates,  twelve  are  given  under  wroi^  dates, 
and  several  of  Johnson's  best  compositiooa  are 
wholly  omkted ;  amon^  others,  the  impoitsnt  de- 
bate of  tiio  18th  Fehmary,  1741,  on  Mr.  Baadya'e 
motk>n  for  the  removal  of  Sir  Roboit  WaljMle; 
other  omissiena,  erpially  ^Irikhig,  tfe  ^omplaiited 
of.— Ed.] 


Hawk. 
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<mt  driftj;  fbr  there  u  the  foltowing  letter 
ftoffl  Mr.  Cave  to  Dr.  Birch  in  the  same 
folimie  of  manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu- 
wnokf  from  which  I  copied  those  ahove 
qiiotad.  They  were  most  obliginety  point- 
«ioat  to  me  by  Sir  William  Mus^rave, 
one  of  the  curators  of  that  noble  repository. 

"  Sept  9, 1741. 
""I  bftre  jmt  Mr.  Johnson's  play  into 
Mr.  Ofay^  *  nands,  in  order  to  sell  it  to  him, 
if  4e  is  inclined  to  buy  it;  but  I  doubt 
wfartber  he  will  or  not.  He  would  dispose 
of  the  eopy,  and  whatever  advantsge  may 
hs  made  by  acting  it.  Would  your  society ', 
or  any  ^eatleaian,  or  bod^  of  men  that  you 
koow,  take  such  a  bargam  ?  Ue  and  I  are 
very  unfit  to  deal  with  theatrical  persons. 
Fleetwood  waa  to  have  acted  it  last  season, 
bat  Johasoa'a  diffidence  or         ^       pre- 


I  bare  already  mentioned  that "  Irene" 
not  brought  into  public  notice  till  Gar- 
rick  waa  manager  of  Drury-lane  thestre. 

la  1742  *  he  wrote  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magadne  the  "  Prefacef,"  the  "  Parlia- 
BMBtaiy  Debates","  '<  Essay  on  the  Ac- 
count of  the  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of 
Maribofcmgh  (p.  198)*,"  then  the  popu- 
br  toptck  of  conversation.  This  Essay  is 
a  short  but  mssterlv  performance.  We 
Cad  him,  in  No.  IS  of  his  Rambler,  censur- 
isg  a  profligate  sentiment  in  that  "Ao- 
eovot;**  and  again  insisting  upon  it  strenu- 
ously in  conversation.  **  An  Ac- 
*•  count  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Bur- 
man  (p.  206)*,"  I  believe  chiefly 
takea  ftom  a  foreign  publicstion;  as,  in- 
deed, he  could  not  hmiself  know  much 
tbout  Barman;  '*  Additions  to  his  Life  of 
Btnetier  *  (p.  a42)*;"    "  The  Life  of  Sy- 


'  A  bo6k»sn«r  of  London. 

*  Tim  the  Rojai  iSociety:  [as  Boswell  in  hb 
fat  tad  «eeood  editioiiB  had  stiangely  mpposed. — 
Ea.1  bal  a  society  for  the  enoonraipeineiit  of 
^Miiii^^  «f  which  Dr.  Birch  wu  a  leading  mem- 
Iw.  Tbeir  object  waa,  to  aasait  authonn  in  print- 
m^  "f^r^'T  woricBu  It  existed  from  about  17S5 
IS  IT48«  wbeo,  having  inenrred  a  considerable 
Mt,  it  w«i  disoolved. — Boswei.i«. 

'  Thepi  is  BO  ensore  here,  hot  a  mere  blank: 
is  fil  «p  which  maj  be  an  exercise  fbr  ingenioiis 
-BoswxLi..  [Probably  pride, 

at  leart«  is  the  common-place  antithens. — 
Eal 

*  Twm  OBO  of  his  lelten  to  a  friend,  written  in 
!■•»  1742,  il  aihoold  seem  that  he  then  pnrposed 
is  iRsc  a  phy  on  the  subject  of  Charles  the 
TvclAh  of  Sweden,  and  to  have  it  ready  for  the 

The  paassge  alluded  to,  however, 

(faai  ainbigaoas;  and  the  work  which  he 

tfemplatioa  may  have  been  a  his- 

^  '^^  ante*   p.  67.    Mias  Carter  receiTed 
hfii  fiam  hii  bmily  ia  Bfaieh  or  April 


deiiham  (p.  6SS;)*,"  aftsrwarda  prefixed  to 
Dr.  Swan's  edition  of  his  works;  "  Propo* 
sals  for  printinj;  Bibliotheca  Harleiana,  or 
a  Catalogue  of^the  Library  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  (p.  eSG)"*."  His  account  of  that 
celebrated  collection  of  books,  In  which  he 
displays  the  importance  to  literature,  of 
what  the  French  call  a  catalogue  raisonn^f 
when  the  subjects  of  it  are  extensive  and 
various,  and  it  is  executed  wiUi  ability,  can* 
not  fail  to  imoress  all  his  readers  witli  ad« 
monition  of  his  philological  attainments. 
It  was  aflerwards  prefix^  to  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  Catalogue,  in  which  the  Latin 
accounts  of  books  were  written  by  him. 
He  was  emoloyed  in  this  busineas  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Osoorne,  the  bookseller,  who  pur- 
chased the  library  for  13,0001.,  a  sum  wnich 
Mr.  Oldys  says,  in  one  of  his  manuscripts, 
was  not  more  than  the  binding  of  the 
books  had  cost;  yet,  as  Dr.  Johnson  aa* 
sured  me,  the  slowness  of  the  sale  was 
such,  that  there  was  not  much  gained  by 
it.  It  has  been  confidently  related,  with 
many  embellishments,  that  Johnson  one 
day  knocked  Osborne  down  in  hia  shop 
with  a  folio,  and  put  his  foot  upon  his  neek. 
The  simple  truth  1  had  from  Johnson  him« 
self.  "  Sir,  he  was  impertinent  to  me,  and 
I  beat  him.  But  it  was  not  in  his  shopi 
it  was  in  my  own  chamber." 

A  very  dingent  observer  may  trace  him 
where  we  should  not  easily  suppose  him  to 
be  found.  I  have  no  doubt  that  1m  wrote  the 
little  abridgement  entitled  "  Foreign  His- 
tory,'* in  the  Magazine  fbr  Decernoer  ^p. 
6fi0).  To  prove  it,  I  shall  quote  the  m- 
troduction. 

"  As  this  is  that  season  of  the  year  ia 
which  Nature  may  be  said  to  command  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  and  which  seems 
intended,  bv  putting  a  short  atop  to  vio* 
lence  and  slaughter,  to  affi>rd  time  for  mal* 
ice  to  relent,  uid  animosity  to  subnde;  wa 
can  scarce  expect  any  otlier  account  thaa 
of  plans,  negotiations,  and  treaties,  of  piOi- 
posals  fbr  peace,  and  preparationa  fbr  war.** 

As  also  this  passage : 

"  Let  those  who  despise  the  capadtf  of 
the  Swiss  tell  us  by  what  wonderful  poucy, 
or  by  what  happy  conciliation  of  interests, 
it  is  brought  to  pass,  that  in  a  body  made 
up  of  di&rent  communities  and  different 
religions,  there  shouki  be  no  civil  comnu^ 
tions,  though  the  people  are  so  warlike,  that 
to  nominate  and  raise  an  army  is  the  same." 

I  would  also  ascribe  to  him  an  **  Easay  on 
the  Description  of  China,  fVom  the  French 
of  Du  Halde  (p.  S90)t.'' 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Astle  for  his  ready 
permission  to  copy  the  two  following  let- 
ters, of  which  the  originals  are  in  his  poa* 


of  this  yeax,  and  ftmn  it 
tbsaa  addooDS.^— ^Sd. 


es 
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■essioii.  Their  contents  show  that  they 
were  written  about  this  time,  and  that 
Johnson  was  now  engaged  in  preparing  an 
historical  account  or  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. 


cc 


TO  MR.  CAVE. 

[Aug.  1743]. 

"  Sir, — I  believe  I  am  going  to  write  a 
long  letter,  and  have  therefore  taken  a 
whole  sheet  of  paper.  The  first  thing  to 
be  written  about  is  our  historical  design. 

**  You  mentioned  the  proposal  of  pnnting 
in  numbers  as  an  alteration  in  the  scheme, 
but  I  believe  you  mistook,  some  way  or 
other,  my  meaning;  I  had  no  other  view 
than  that  you  might  rather  print  too  many 
of  five  sheets  than  of  five  and  thirty. 

^<  With  regard  to  what  I  shall  say  on  the 
manner  of  proceeding,  1  would  have  it  un- 
derstood as  wholly  indifferent  to  me,  and 
my  opinion  only,  not  my  resolution.  Emp- 
iorii  nt  eligere, 

"  I  think  the  insertion  of  the  exact  dates 
of  the  most  important  events  in  the  margin, 
or  of  so  many  events  as  may  enable  the 
reader  to  regulate  the  order  of  facts  with 
Bufiicient  exactness,  the  proper  medium  be- 
tween a  iQurnal,  which  has  regard  only  to 
time,  and  a  history  which  ranges  facts  ac- 
cording to  their  dependence  on  each  other, 
and  postpones  or  anticipates  according  to 
the  convenience  of  narration.  I  think  the 
work  ought  to  partake  of  the  spirit  of  his- 
tory, which  is  contrary  to  minute  exact- 
ness, and  of  the  regularity  of  a  journal, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  spirit.  For  this 
reason  I  neither  admit  numbers  or  dates,  nor 
reject  them. 

"I  am  of  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
placing  most  of  the  resolutions,  &c.  in  the 
margin,  and  think  we  shall  give  the  most 
complete  account  of  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings that  can  be  contrived.  The  naked 
papers,  without  an  historical  treatise  in- 
terwoven, require  some  other  book  to  make 
them  understood.  I  will  date  the  succeed- 
ing facts  with  some  exactness,  but  I  think 
in  the  margin. 

"You  told  me  on  Saturday  that  I  had 
received  money  on  this  work,  and  found 
set  down  13/.  2«.  6d.  reckoning  the  half 
guinea  of  last  Saturday.  As  you  lunted  to 
me  that  you  had  many  calls  for  money,  I 
would  not  press  you  too  hard,  and  therefore 
shall  desire  only,  as  I  send  it  in,  two  guineas 
for  a  sheet  of  copy,  the  rest  you  may  pay 
me  when  it  may  be  more  convenient:  and 
even  by  this  sheet  payment  I  shall,  for 
some  time,  be  very  expensive. 

"  The  Life  of  Savage  I  am  ready  to  go 
upon;  and  in  Great  Primer,  and  Pica  notes, 
I  reckon  on  sending  in  half  a  sheet  a  day; 
but  the  money  for  that  shall  likewise  lie  by 
in  your  hands  till  it  is  done*    With  the  de- 


bates, shall  not  I  have  busineas  enoug 
I  had  but  good  pens. 

"  Towards  Air.  Savage's  Life  what 
have  you  got?  I  would  willingly  hav 
trial,  &c.  and  know  whether  his  deten 
at  Bristol,  and  would  have  his  collccti( 
Poems,  on  account  of  the  Preface; — ' 
Plain  Dealer,'* — all  the  magazines 
have  any  thing  of  his  or  relating  to  h 

"  I  thought  my  letter  would  be  lonj 
it  is  now  ended;  and  I  am,  sir,  yours 

"  Sam.  Johns" 

"The  boy  found  me  ^vriting  th 
most  in  the  dark,  when  I  could  not 
easily  read  yours. 

"  I  have  read  the  Italian  :^nothing 
is  well. 

"  I  had  no  notion  of  having  any  thi 
the  inscription  2.  I  hope  you  don't  tl 
kept  it  to  extort  a  price.  I  could  thi 
nothing  till  to-day.  If  you  could  spe 
another  guinea  for  the  history,  I  shoul 
it  very  kmdly,  to-night;  but  if  you  d 

I  shall  not  think  it  an  injury. 1  i 

most  well  again. - 


» 


(C 


TO  MR.  CAVE. 

"  Sib, — ^You  did  not  tell  me  your 
mination  about  the  Soldier^a  Letter j"^ 
I  am  confident  was  never  printed.  I 
it  will  not  do  by  itself,  or  in  any 
place,  so  well  as  the  Mag.  Extra ord 
If  you  will  have  it  at  all,  I  believ 
do  not  think  I  set  it  high,  and  I  will  h 
if  what  you  give  you  will  give  quick 

"  You  need  not  be  in  care  about 
thin?  to  print,  for  I  have  got  the 
Trifus,  and  shall  extract  Layer  Att 
and  Macclesfield  from  them,  and  shal 
them  to  you  in  a  fortnight;  after  w 
will  try  to  get  the  South  Sea  Report 

lJ\ro  date  nor  signal 

His  writings  in  the  Gentleman's 
zjneinl743,  are,  the  "Prefacet,"  "tl 
liamentary  Debates  t,"  "  Considerati 
the  Dispute  between  Crousaz  and 

»  **  The  Pla'm  Dealer"  was  published  i 
and  contained  some  account  of  Savage. 

'  Perhaps  the  Runic  Inscription,   Gent. 
vol.  xii.  p.  132. — ^Malone. 

[Certainly  not — that  was  published  in 
1742,  at  least  seventeen  months  before  tli 
was  written ;  nor  does  tliere  appear  in  th( 
zine  any  inscription  to  which  this  can  re 
seemed  at  first  sight  probable  that  it  migii 
to  the  translation  of  Pope*s  Inscription 
Grotto,  which  appeared  (with  an  apo! 
haste)  in  the  next  Magazine;  but  the  e^' 
"  I  could  think  of  nothing  till  to-day,*'  n 
that  supposition.  The  inscription,  then,  w 
ably  one  which  Cave  requ^ed  Johnson 
vise,  and  which,  when  Johnson  aAer  a  loi 
produced  it.  Cave  suiprised  him  by  paying 

'  I  have  not  discovered  what  this  was. 
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Pope's  Enay  on  Mmn  (p.  151. 
wluch,  while  Ue  defends  Crou- 
an  admirable  metaphysical 
and  temperance  in  controverey; 
parituram  Epigramma  ^  (p. 
*'*  A  Latin  Translation  of  Pope's 
oo  hia  Grotto  (p.  558^*." 
aa  he  coald  employ  his  pen  with 
npon  a  small  matter  as  a  great, 
a  to  be  the  anthour  of  an  ad- 
t  for  Osborne,  concerning  the 
Harleimn  Catalogue  [at  the  end  of  the 

[The  following  elegant  Latin 

as  Mr.  Malone  states,  was 

many  years  ago  pointed  out  to 

Bindley,  Eaq.  as  written  by  John- 

y  nfely  be  attributed  to  him: 


-  AD  ORNATISSIHAM  PUELLAM. 


Bfi,  fit  ■tndio  modoi, 
tmigo:  mt.  specalo  qmm, 
1  decorii 

cahw. 


vdlfa  num  magii  plae«ot, 
hcMto  niteBli 


cwn  nioiiiiDfa  polclirior 
■niu  ptBcipneni  iiiguD 
hquU(M,et 
temerd  teqaentfls: 


El 


alter  cC  arbores, 
ddcA  strepont  aT«» 
i  gratior«B 

Icfe  caatoi: 


te  gratis,  le  nitor 


iBtcr  pddiemiiia  Lam  poellM, 
eri  yoMoi  depotitun  grsTe, 
M  SriliB  LoriBti  dolentl, 


WIS  prveat  when  diis  ep%nim  was 

ipfv.     The  fint  line  was  proposed 

■ad  iobnsoa  was  called  npon  by 

»  finih  it,  which  he  instandy  did. 

ms  hardly  worth  the  diftine- 

If  the  fint  line  was 

rAmif,  we  cannot  mach  admire  the 

vas  IbOowed  vp:  the  dencna- 

lady  as  puelia  wonld  lead  ai 

rather  than  the  tuni  which 

is  not  the  second  line  grosi 

tfainl  pedantic;  and  the  con- 

aoC   eren  claaiical — for  Lacina 

for  her  beauty;  and  doei  not 

Bbject  for  poetical 


Eigo  flaeatem  tn  ttulh  sednla, 
Ne  asva  innraa  semper  aca  comam; 
Nee  sparaa  odorato  nitentes 
Polvere  dedecores  capilios; 

Quales  nee  olim  vel  Ptolenueia 
Jactabat  uxor,  ndereo  in  chore 
Utcimque  devotse  refulgent 
Verticis  exaviae  decori; 

Nee  diva  mater,  cum  similem  tos 
Mentita  foraiam,  et  pulchrior  aspici, 
Permisit  incomptas  protervis 
Fusa  comas  agitare  ventis  '." 

But  I  should  think  myself  much  wantins^, 
both  to  my  illustrious  friend  and  my  read- 
ers, did  I  not  introduce  here,  with  more 
than  ordinary  respect,  an  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful Ode,  which  has  not  been  inserted  in 
any  of  the  collections  of  Johnson's  poetry, 
written  by  him  at  a  very  early  penod,  as 
Mr.  Hector  informs  me,  and  inserted  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  this  year  (p.  375.) 


"  FRIENDSHIP,  AN  ODE*. 

Friendship,  peculiar  boon  of  heav'n, 
The  noble  mind's  delight  and  pride. 

To  men  and  angels  only  giv*n, 
To  all  the  lower  world  denied. 

While  lore,  unknown  among  the  blest. 
Parent  of  thonsaud  wild  desires, 

The  savage  and  the  homan  breast 
Tomenti  alike  with  raging  fires; 

With  bright,  but  oft  destructive,  gleam» 
Alike  o*er  all  his  lightnings  fly; 

Tliy  lambent  glories  only  beam 
Aroaad  the  favorites  of  the  sky. 

Tliy  gentle  flows  of  guiltless  joys 
On  foob  and  villains  ne*er  descend; 

In  vain  for  thee  the  tyrant  sighs. 
And  bugs  a  flatterer  for  a  friend. 

Directress  of  the  brave  and  just, 
O  guide  us  through  life's  darksome  way! 

*  In  vol.  xiv.  p.  46,  of  the  Ocntleman*$  Mag^ 
axine,  an  elegant  epigram  was  inserted,  in  ai^ 
swer  to  the  above  Ode,  which  waa  written  by 
Dr.  Inyon  of  Pnlham,  in  Norfolk,  a  physician^ 
and  an  excellent  classical  scholar: 

**  M  Autharem  Cttrmims  ad  Orkatissimam 

PuxliLAM. 

*<  O  cui  aon  potnlt,  quia  cults,  placere  pueUa, 
Qui  BperM  MuMun  poMs  placere  tnam  f'*— MALOsr. 

[Out  of  deference  to  Mr.  Malone  and  Mr.  Bind- 
ley, whose  asMrtion  has  been  so  long  before  the 
publick  uncontradicted^  the  editor  has  insetted 
the  foregoing  ode;  but  it  appears  to  him  to  be  in 
a  difierent  and  (may  he  venture  to  add?)  better 
style  than  Johnson's;  and  he  finds,  in  the  JVete 
Foundling  Hospital  for  IVii,  that  it  is  attributed 
to  Bishop  Lowth. — ^Eo.] 
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And  let  the  toitnres  of  mkmit 
On  lelfish  boeoms  only  pray. 


Nor  shall  thine  ardoor  eeaae  to  glow. 
When  souls  to  bUssfiil  clioiefl  remove: 

What  raised  onr  Yurtne  here  below. 
Shall  aid  oar  happiness  above." 

Johnson  had  now  an  opportunity  ofobli^- 
ing  his  schoolfellow  Dr.  James,  of  whom 
he  once  observed,  <'no  man  brings  more 
mind  to  his  profession."  James  published 
this  year  his  '<  Medicinal  Dictionary,"  in 
three  volumes  folio.  Johnson,  as  I  under- 
stood from  him,  had  written,  or  assisted  in 
writing,  the  proposals  for  this  work;  and 
bein^  very  fond  of  the  study  of  physick,  in 
which  James  was  his  master,  he  lurnished 
some  of  the  articles.  He,  however,  cer- 
tainly wrote  for  it  the  Dedication  to  Dr. 
Meadf,  which  is  conceived  with  great  ad- 
dress, to  conciliate  the  patronage  of  that 
very  eminent  man. 

It  has  been  circulated,  I  know  not  with 
what  authenticity  i,  that  Johnson  consider- 
ed Dr.  Birch  as  a  dull  writer,  and  said  of 
him,  "  Tom  Birch  is  as  brisk  as  a  bee  in 
conversation;  but  no  sooner  does  he  take  a 
pen  in  his  hand,  than  it  becomes  a  torpedo 
to  him,  and  benumbs  all  his  faculties." 
That  the  literature  of  this  country  is  much 
indebted  to  Birch's  activity  and  diligence 
must  certainly  be  acknowledged.  We  have 
seen  that  Johnson  honour^  3  him  with  a 
Greek  Epigram;  and  his  correspondence 
with  him,  during  many  years,  proves  that 
he  had  no  mean  opinion  of  him. 

"  TO  DR.  BIRCH. 

•«  Thnndsy,  Sept.  89, 174S. 

"Sir, — ^I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for 
troubling  you  on  an  occasion  on  which  I 
know  not  whom  else  I  can  apply  to;  I  am 
at  a  loss  for  the  lives  and  characters  of  Earl 
Stanhope,  the  two  Craggs,  and  the  minis- 
ter Sunderland  ^;  and  teg  that  you  will  in- 

'  [It  is  slated  by  Hawkins:  we  shall  see  all 
tfarongh  this  work,  the  very  pecnliar  valne  which 
lohnmn  set  on  eouTefsaUonal  powers;  and  there 
■eems  no  raaeen  to  donbt  that  Dr.  Birch's  conver- 
«tioR  eseeeded  his  writings  in  vivacity.  The 
editor  hat  seen  a  MS.  letter  of  Bishop  Waibnn- 
ton's,  in  which  he  insists,  in  hk  nsoal  decisive 
tone,  on  the  poor  nse  which  Birch  made  in  his 
writuigB  of  the  materiab  which  he  possessed. — 
Ed.] 

'  [No  donbt,  as  the  case  has  tuned  oat,  Bireh 
ii  honoured  by  Johnson's  compliment;  bnt  at 
the  time  when  it  was  written,  Birch  was  of  emi- 
nence in  the  literaiy  world,  and  (what  affected 
Johnson  more  nearly),  h^h  in  the  estinution  of 
Cave;  and  Johnson's  learned  flatteries  of  him. 
Miss  Carter,  and  Mr.  Ufban,  were  all  preb^lv 
prompted  by  the  same  motive,  a  denre  to  propi- 
tiato  Cave.^ED.] 

'  [Wanted,  probably,  for  the  Pariiamentaiy 


form  (me)  wheie  1  may  find  thtni|  aad  Mad 
any  pamphlets,  &c.  relating  to  them  to  Mr. 
Cave,  to  be  perused  for  a  few  days  by,  mtf 
your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  JoBirsov/' 

His  circumstances  were  at  this  time  em- 
barrassed; yet  his  affection  for  his  mother 
was  so  warm,  and  so  liberal  ^,  that  he  took 
upon  himself  a  debt  of  hers,  which,  though 
small  in  itself,  was  then  considerable  to  him. 
This  appears  from  the  following  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Lcvett,  of  Lichfiekl,  the 
original  of  which  lies  now  before  me* 

"to  MR.  LBVETT,  IN  LICHPIKLD. 

"  Deeembsr  i,  iTia. 

'<SfB, — I  am  extremely  sorry  that  we 
have  encroached  so  much  upon  your  for- 
bearance with  respect  to  the  interesti  which 
a  great  perplexity  of  affairs  hindered  me 
from  thinking  of  with  that  attention  that  I 
ought,  and  which  I  am  not  immediately 
able  to  remit  to  you,  but  will  pay  it  (I  thinlt 
twelve  pounds),  in  two  months.  I  look 
upon  this,  and  on  the  future  interest  of  that 
mortgage,  as  my  own  debt;  and  beg  that 
you  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  direetiona 
how  to  pay  it,  and  not  to  mention  it  lo  my 
dear  mother.  If  it  be  necessary  to  pay  this  in 
less  time,  I  believe  I  can  do  it:  out  I  take 
two  months  for  certainty,  and  beg  an  an* 
swer  whether  you  can  allow  me  so  much 
time.  I  think  myself  very  much  obliged  to 
your  forbearance,  and  shall  esteem  it  a  great 
happiness  to  be  able  to  serve  you.  I  nave 
great  opportunities  of  dispersing  any  thing 
that  you  may  think  it  proper  to  melee  pub- 
lick.  I  will  give  a  note  for  the  money, 
payable  at  the  time  mentioned,  to  any  one 
nere  that  you  shall  appoint. — I  am,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  ana  most  humble  aei^ 
vant,  "Sam  Jobrsoit. 


«AtMr.OAonM*k, 


,  In  Qmy^  Ian-'* 


5  It  does  not  appear  that  he  wrote  any 

History  mentioned  in  the  precedii^  letter  of  As- 
gnst — Hd.] 

*  [Dr.  Johnson  was  a  good  son,  and  even  to 
indifferent  persons  the  most  charitable  of  men; 
but  the  praises  which  Boswell  lavishes  on  this 
particniar  affair  are  uncalled  for,  as  the  debt  wee 
hardly  so  mnch  Johnson's  mother's  as  his  own. 
It  has  already  appeared  that  he  had  something  of 
his  father's  property  to  expect  after  his  mother's 
death  (p.  27) ;  this  was  the  boose  in  Lichfield, 
which  was,  it  seems,  mortgaged  to  Mr,  Leveit: 
by  the  nonpayment  of  the  mterast  Levett  would 
have  been  entitled  to  get  posBeasien  ef  the  prop- 
erty; and  in  that  case  Johnson  wonld  have  lose 
hii  reveraion,  so  that  he  very  jostly  ays,  tliat 
"he  looka  npon  this  and  the  nitnre  jajerssl  oa 
the  moitgajie  as  hU  own  debt** — ^Ed.] 

*  [In  this  and  the  two  next  yean,  Bfir.  Bcsivall 
has  not  assigned  to  Johnson  any  contiibatione  lo 
the   Oenileman^M  Magatku^  yet  there 


irf4L^MrAr.  as. 


iMag  in  1744  fbr  the  Gf»tleman^  Maga- 
tiDfr  bal  the  Pteftcef.  Hk  life  of  Banetier 
was  now  re-puhliahed  in  a  pamphlet  by  it^ 
■dll  Bat  he  produced  one  work  this  year, 
AiUt  sufficient  to  maintain  the  high  Kputa- 
lioa  iHiielt  he  had  acquired.  This  was 
"TsK  Lirs  OP  RicHABD  Savaqb*;"  a 
ana  of  whona  it  is  difficult  to  speak  impar- 
tJailjT,  without  wondering  that  he  was  for 
sonetiine  the  intimate  companion  of  John- 
ioo;  for  his  character  ^  was  marked  by  pro- 
Ifigiey,  insolence,  and  ingratitude:  yet,  as 
be  vAdoubtedly  had  a  warm  and  vigorous, 
though  unregulated  mind,  had  seen  life  in 
all  its  varieties,  had  been  much  in  the  com- 
oany  ol*the  statesmen  and  wits  of  his  time, 
be  could  communicate  to  Johnson  an  abun- 
daaitsuoply  of  such  materials  as  his  philo- 
•opliieu  eorioQit^  most  eagerly  desired;  and 
as  Sa%-affe's  misfortunes  and  misconduct  had 
icdueed  iiim  to  the  lowest  state  of  wretch- 
edness as  a  writer  for  bread,  his  visits  to  St. 
John  V  Gate  natur^Dy  brought  Johnson  and 
hun  together  ^. 

boim  dodbt  that  fiom  his  coimeucm  with  that 
nark  he  derived  Ibr  aome  yean  ihe  ehief  and  al- 
mtM  the  only  means  of  lolMtftence  for  hinuelf 
aaii  hjf  wifa:  perfaapg  he  may  have  acted  as  gea- 
foi  M&tor  wiih  an  aanual  allowence,  and  he  no 
dmibt  employed  hinMelf  on  more  literary  worka 
tkm  faatre  been  acknowledged.  In  tbia  point  the 
fMie  lom  is  perhapa  not  great.  What  he  was 
•r.wiUing  to  avow  we  need  not  be  very  aolicitoua 
Id  d«ci»Ter.  Indeed  lua  persotfal  history  ia  about 
tiM  pcriiMl  a  blank,  hidden,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in 
ihr  vbacvtty  of  indigeoce;  and  we  cannot  bat 
Ifaak  with  a  lender  oommiseration  of  the  '*  dis' 
trr»9*'*  9i  each  a  man,  rendered  more  poignant 
by  hi^ng  dbared  with  a  woman  whom  he  ao  ten- 
la*a4— 'En.J 
At  a  s^ecnnea  of  Savage'a  temper,  I  ineert 
vm  Mlawa^  letter  from  him  to  a  noble  lord 
[TjaueiialJ,  to  whom  he  was  under  great  obliga- 
tana,  bat  who,  oa  aceoont  of  his  bod  conduct, 
w  sM^irf  to  diteaid  him.  The  original  waa  in 
te  fanda  of  the  late  FrancB  Cockayne  Coat, 
I^  ooa  at  hie  oiajeaCy'a  counael  leamed  in  the 


^  Sight  ffomaurable  BauTE  and  Boost. 

**  I  hod  yoa  wast  (as  31r. ia  pleaaed  to 

L)  to  swear  away  my  life,  that  ia,  the  life  of 
rmr  avdilar,  becaoae  he  aska  you  for  a  debt 
TW  pubSidK  shall  soon  be  acquainted  with  this, 
la  jB^ea  wlketber  yon  are  not  fitter  to  be  an  Irish 
than  to  be  an  Irish  peer. — I  defy  and 
%oib — I  am,  your  determined  adversary, 

'  Sff  John  Hawkina  gives  the  world  to  under- 
th«t  JohosoD,  **  being  an  admirer  of  genteel 
captivated  by  the  addreas  and  de- 
0f  Savage,  who,  aa  to  hia  exterior,  waa 
a  loBBiiable  degree  accomplished.'* — Haw^ 
nt's  Li/e^  p.  52.    But  Sir  John's  notiona  of 
appear  somewhat  ludicrous,  from 
foOowing  circumstance  aa  presump- 
tfaat  Savage  was  a  good  awordsoian: 
'l^ttfaaandsBrtood  the  aaereise  of  a  gentleman's 
aai,.  1  9 


It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  Johnson 
and  Savage  were  sometimes  in  such  extreme 
indigence  **,  that  they  could  not  pay  fbr  a 
lodging;  so  that  the^  have  wandered  to- 
gether whole  nights  in  the  streets  4.    Yet 

weapon,  may  be  inferred  from  the  use  made  of  it 
in  that  rash  encounter  which  is  related  in  his 
Life.'*  The  dexterity  here  alluded  to  waa,  that 
Savage,  in  a  nocturnal  fit  of  drunkenneaa,  stabbed 
a  man  at  a  cofiee-houae,  and  killed  him:  for 
which  he  waa  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  found 
guilty  of  murder. 

Johnson,  indeed,  deacribes  him  aa  having  **  a 
grave  and  manly  deportment,  a  aolemn  dignity 
of  mien;  bat  which,  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance, 
aoflened  into  an  engaging  easineaa  of  manners." 
How  highly  Johnson  admired  him  for  that  know- 
ledge which  he  himself  ao  much  cultivated,  and 
what  kindness  he  entertained  for  him,  appears 
from  the  following  linea  in  the  Gtntleman'B 
Magazine  for  April,  1788,  which  I  am  aaauied 
were  written  by  Johnaon: 

***Ad  RicAanuM  Savage. 
**  Humani  studium  greneris  cui  ptct&re /ervet 
O  colat  kummttm  te/oveatque  fviiict.'*— Botwsu.. 

[BosweU  ahould  have  stated  his  authority  for 
attributing  this  poor,  obscure,  and  hanh  couplet 
to  Jolmson.  The  absurd  title  prefixed  to  it  in  the 
Magaajoe  (which  Boswell,  more  prudently  than 
candidly,  sinks)  is  stilt  less  in  Johuon's  manner, 
and  reminds  as  of  Marat  and  jinaehania  Clootz, 

"  Ad  Ricardum  SsTSge, 
Hvanani  gtntriM  Amatorem  !  !  /* 

If  Johnson  wrote  this  sad  stuff*,  it  waa  probably 
before  he  knew  much  of  Savage.  They  were 
not,  as  he  himself. said,  acquainted  till  after  Zon- 
don  was  written.  Now  London  was  written  in 
1788,  and  finished,  profro^/j^  in  March,  certainly 
in  April;  and  Johnson  was  in  negotiation  with 
Cave  and  Dodsley  for  the  sale  of  it  when  this 
epigram  was  published.  Perhaps,  at  this  time. 
Johnson  sujpposed  Savage  to  stand  high  m  the 
opinion  of  Cave,  and  may  havp  hoped  to  propi- 
tiate the  latter  by  praise  of  the  former,  as  there 
ia  reason  to  suspect  he  did,  about  the  same  time» 
in  the  cases  of  Miss  Carter  and  Dr  Birch.  (Sea 
onTe,  p.  64.  note.) — En.] 

^  The  following  striking  proof  of  Johnson's  ex- 
treme indigence,  when  he  published  the  Life  of 
Savage,  was  conmmnicated  to  Mr.  Boswell,  by  Mr. , 
Richard  Stowo  of  Apsley»  in  Bedfordshire,  from 
the  Information  of  Mr.  Walter  Uarte,  author  of 
the  Life  of  Gustavus  Adolpbus: 

*'  Soon  after  Savage's  Life  was  published,  Mr. 
Hartc  dined  with  Edward  Cave,  and  occasion- 
ally praised  it.  Soon  after  meeting  him.  Cave  said, 
'  you  made  a  man  very  happj  toother  day.' — *  How 
could  that  be?'  says  Uarte;  *  nobody  was  there 
but  ourselves.'  Cave  answered,  by  reminding 
him  that  a  plate  of  victuals  was  sent  behind  a 
screen,  which  was  to  Johnson,  dressed  so  shab- 
bily, that  he  did  not  choose  to  appear;  but  on 
hearing  the  conversation,  he  was  highly  delighted 
with  the  encomiums  on  his  book." — ^Malons.^ 

^  As  Johmon  was  married  before  he  settled  ia 
London,  and  must  have  always  had  a  habitatioa 
for  his  wife,  some  readers  have  wondered  how  ha 


ne 
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in  thMe  almoet  incredible  scenes  of  distress, 
we  may  suppose  that  Savage  mentioned 
many  of  the  anecdotes  with  which  Johnson 
aflerwards  enriched  the  life  of  his  unhappy 
companion,  and  those  of  other  poets. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  one 
night  in  particular,  when  Sava^  and  he 
walked  round  St.  James's-square  for  want  of 
a  lodging,  they  were  not  at  all  depressed  by 
their  situation^  but,  in  high  spirits  and 
brimful  of  patriotism,  traveraed  the  square 
for  several  hours,  inveighed  against  the  min- 
ister, and  **  resolved  tney  would  stand  by 
their  country,'^ 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  by  associating 
with  Savage,  who  was  habituated  to  the. 
dissipation  and  licentiousness  of  the  town, 
Johnson,  though  liis  ^ood  principles  remain- 
ed steady,  did  not  entirely  preserve  that  con- 
duct, for  which,  in  days  of  greater  simplici- 
ty, he  was  remarked  by  his  iriend  Mr.  Hec- 
tor; but  was  imperceptibly  led  into  some 
indulgences  which  occasioned  much  distress 
to  his  virtuous  mind  ^ 

ever  could  have  been  driven  to  itroll  about  with 
Savage,  all  night,  for  want  of  a  lodging.  Bot  it 
ahould  be  remembered,  that  Johoaon,  at  difierent 
periods,  had  lodgings  in  the  vicinity  of  London; 
and  his  finances  certainly  would  not  admit  of  a 
doable  establishment  When,  therefore,  he  spent 
a  convivial  day  in  London,  and  found  it  too  late 
to  return  to  any  country  residence  he  may  occa- 
sionally have  had,  having  no  lodging  in  town, 
he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  Uie  manner 
described  above;  for  though,  at  that  period,  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  two  men  to  sleep  together. 
Savage,  it  appears,  could  accommodate  him  with 
nothuig  but  his  company  in  the  open  air. — ^The 
epigram  given  above,  which  doubtless  was  written 
by  Johnson,  shows,  that  their  acquaintance  com- 
menced be^re  April,  1788.  Se^  p.  108,  n. — 
Mai^ojqk.  [Mr.  Malone  appeals  to  have  for- 
gotten that  Sir  J.  Hawkins  relates,  that  about  this 
period  of  Jolmson*8  intimacy  with  Savage,  a  kind 
of  separation  took  place  between  him  and  his  wife, 
who  went  to  reside  with  some  relations  near  the 
Tower:  this  was,  probablv,  part  of  the  period 
which  Johnson  calls  theur  distress;  which,  if  Mr. 
Malone  *s  anecdote  of  the  plate  of  victuals  sent  be- 
hind the  screen  be  correct,  mugt  have  extended  to, 
at  least,  1744,  and  may,  it  is  feared,  have  lasted 
a  few  yean  later.  As  to  the  inferencif  Mr.  Ma- 
lone draws  from  the  epigram,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  it  by  no  means  proves  any  inHmaeyy  and  it 
has  been  shown  m  the  last  note  that  if  any  ac- 
quaintance existed  at  the  time  the  epigram  was 
written,  it  must  have  been  very  recent — ^Eh>.] 

>  [Sir  John  Hawkins  very  uncharitably  attri- 
botes  to  the  influence  of  savage  a  separation 
wliich  took  place  (as  be  alone  asserts),  between 
Johnson  and  his  vrife  about  this  period,  **  when 
she  was  harboured,'*  as  he  expreasess  it,  **  by  a 
friend  near  the  Tower.  * '  Thb  separation  ( if  Haw- 
kins be  even  so  far  correct)  may  be  explained  with- 
out any  reference  to  Savage.  The  whole  courae 
of  Jotmson*6  life  and  conduct  warrants  us  in  sap- 


That  Johnson  was  anxtoiM  that  ao  au- 
thentick  and  favourable  account  of  his  ex- 
traordinary friend  should  first  g^  posses- 
sion of  the  puhiick  altentiony  is  evident 
from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's MagarJne  for  August  of  the  year 
preceding  its  publication. 

"  Mr.  Urbav, — ^As  your  collections  show 
how  oflen  yoM  have  owed  the  ornaments 
of  your  poetical  pages  to  the  correspondence 
of  the  unfortunate  and  ingenious  Mr.  Sav- 
age, I  doubt  not  but  you  have  so  much 
regard  to  his  memory  as  to  encourage  any 
design  that  ma^  have  a  tendency  to  the 
preservation  of  it  from  insults  or  calumnies; 
and  therefore  with  some  degree  of  assur* 
ance,  entreat  you  to  inform  the  pubUck» 
that  his  life  will  speedily  be  published  by  « 

Serson  who  was  favoured  with  his  confi- 
ence,  and  received  from  himself  an  a&- 
count  of  most  of  the  transactions  which  he 
proposes  to  mention,  to  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement to  Swansea  in  Wales. 

"  From  that  period,  to  his  death  in  the 
prison  of  Bristol,  the  account  will  be  con- 
tinued from  materials  still  less  liable  to  ob- 
jection; his  own  letters,  and  those  of  his 
fViends,  some  of  which  will  be  inserted  in 
the  work,  and  abstracts  of  others  subjoined 
in  the  margin. 

"  It  may  be  reasonably  imagined,  that 
others  may  have  the  same  design;  but  as  it 
is  not  credible  that  they  can  obtain  the  same 
materials,  it  must  be  expected  tliey  will  sup- 
ply from  invention  the  want  of  intelligence: 
and  that  under  tlie  title  of  '  The  Life  or 
Savage,'  they  will  publish  only  a  novel,  fill- 
ed with  romantick  adventures  and  ima^- 
oar^  amours.  Tou  may  therefore,  perhaps, 
gratify  the  lovers  of  truth  and  wit,  by  givin^r 
me  leave  to  inform  them  in  your  Ma^azioey 
that  my  account  will  be  published  u  8vo. 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  in  Warwick-lane." 

£JVb  Signatwft'jy 

posing  that  this  temporary  separatioa  was  pro- 
dnced  by  pecuniary  distreae,  and  not  by  an  inter- 
ruption of  afiection.  Johnaon  would  be  nalarail  jr 
aolicitottfl  tlmt  his  wife  ahould  find  in  her  o^Mrn 
family  a  temporary  refuge  from  the  want  witb 
which  he  waa  atn^inc.  There  never  haa  ex- 
isted any  human  being,  ul  the  details  of  whose  tile, 
all  the  motives  of  wIkmc  actions,  all  the  thoughts 
of  whose  mind,  have  been  ao  unreaervedly  broogiht 
before  the  pubtick;  even  his  prayers,  his  bdosC  se- 
cret  meditations,  and  his  most  scnipuloua  aelf  r&* 
preaches,  have  been  laid  before  the  world;  and 
there  is  not  to  be  fbimd,  in  all  the  uoparaUeled 
mass  of  information  thus  exposed  to  as,  a  9Sk^m 
tmee  to  justify  the  accusation  which  Hawkins  m> 
wantonly  and  so  odiously,  and  it  may  be  aammed, 
80  falsely  makes.  Johnson's  fate  in  this  paflic«- 
lar  is  a  little  hard;  ho  is  at  once  ridicaied  fiir 
bemff  extravagantly  uxoriooR,  and  censured  for  n 
proflignte  diBrcgard  of  his  wife. — En.] 
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la  Fdmiftry,  1744,  it  aoeordingly  eame 
iirth  floin  tlie  oliop  of  Roberts,  between 
and  JohiMon  I  have  not  traced  an^ 
ezeept  the  casual  one  of  this 
K  In  Johnson's  '*  Life  of  Sav^ 
age,"  although  it  must  be  allowed  that  its 
Mfifal  9  the  rwene  o^**  Respieere  exem- 
fimt  wiUB  morumque  JtAebo^**  a  very  nseAil 
hjBSOD  ia  inciileated,  to  ^uard  men  of  warm 
pawiraiB  from  a  too  free  indnlgence  of  them; 
aad  the  Tarious  incidents  are  related  in  so 
€lear  and  animated  a  manner,  and  illuminat- 
ed thraaghoul  with  so  mucli  philosophy, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  narra- 
tives in  the  English  language  s.  Sir  Joshua 
Rejnkolda  toki  me,  that  upon  his  return 
6«a  Italy  he  met  with  it  m  Devonshire, 
kw7wla|[  nothing  of  its  authour,  and  began 
to  read  It  while  he  was  stamling  witli  his 
am  leaning  against  a  chimneypiece.  It 
sened  hia  attention  so  stronglv,  that,  not 
beiar  able  to  lay  down  the  b^k  till  he  had 
Cni^ed  it,  when  he  attempted  to  move,  he 
Ibaad  hia  ann  totally  benumbed.  The  ra- 
pidity with  which  this  work  was  composed 
n  a  vooderfnl  circumstance.  Johnson  has 
been  heaid  to  say, "  I  wrote  forty- 
J^  ^  eMit  of  the  printed  octavo  pages 
of  the  Life  or  Savage  at  a  sitting; 
bat  then  I  sat  up  all  night." 

He  exhibits  the  genius  of  Savage  to  the 
Von  ^vantage,  in  the  specimens  of  his  poe- 
tij  which  he  has  selected,  some  of  which 
aie  of  nDCommon  merit.  We,  indeed,  oc- 
casionally find  such  vigour  and  such  point, 
m  minht  make  us  suppose  that  the  eenerous 
aid  oT  Johnaon  had  neen  imparted  to  his 
ffMd.  Mr.  Thomas  Warton  made  this 
ffmark  io  me;  and,  in  support  of  it,  quoted 
from  the  pocin  entitled  *<The  Bastard,"  a 
line  in  wliicb  the  fancied  superiority  of  one 
*'  ^•■■■p**<  in  Nature's  mint  with  ecstasy" 
H  «mtranted  with  a  regular  lawful  descend- 
ast  of  aome  great  and  ancient  family: 


fiMOa  to  Sappotethat  Cave 

the  aame  of  another  printer 

aa  the  title  pages  of  books  of  which  be 

the  poblimr;  lee  ante,  p^  63.    hi 

tbaftct  kcoftaao;  as  it  appean  from  the 

Cwrt,  Aagait,  1738  {ofUe,  p.  62),  that 

flold  tfao  worii  to  him  evea  balbre  it  was 

like  Raphaers  LaaaiiM  or  Mnrillo'a 

as  a  work  of  ait,  while  the  orig- 

only    ezcito  diigaiL    Johmon  haa 

Satage*!  character  the  Tamiih,  or 

B  veil,  of  stately  diction  and  extenuatory 

bm  caanot  prevent  the  obnervant  reader 

that  the  aabject  of  this  biograpical 

s  Bfr.  Boawell  calls  him,  "on  un- 

aad  laaolent  profligate;"   and  so  little 

*«ri»  show  of  that  poetical  talent  for 

Iw  kM  been  eel^irated,  that  if  it  had  not 

ftr  JolBiton*a  embahning    partiality,    his 

prebaMy  be  now  as  unheard  of  as 

•J 


**  No  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  tkoe.** 

But  the  fact  is,  that  this  poem  was  publish* 
ed  some  years  before  Jonnson  and  Savage 
were  acquainted. 

It  no  where  appears  when  they  became 
acquainted  3y  and  m  the  whole  of  Johnson's 
life  of  his  profligate  friend  there  is  no  kind 
of  date. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  biographical 
disquisition  there  appears  a  very  strong 
symptom  of  Johnson's  prejudice  against 
players  '*;  a  prejudice  which  may  be  attri- 
Duted  to  the  following  causes:  first,  the 
iniperfection  of  his  organs,  which  were  so 
detective  that  he  was  not  Busceptible  of  the 
fine  impressions  which  theatrical  excellence 
produces  upon  the  generality  of  mankind; 
secondly,  tlie  cold  rejections  of  his  tragedy*, 
and,  lastly,  the  brilliant  success  of  Garrick, 
who  had  been  his  pupil,  who  had  come  to 
London  at  the  same  time  with  him,  not  in 
a  much  more  prosperous  state  than  him- 
self, and  whose  talents  he  undoubtedly 
rated  low,  compared  with  his  own.  His 
being  outstripped  by  his  pupil  in  the  race 
of  immediate  fame,  as  well  as  of  fortune, 
probably  made  him  feel  some  indignation, 
as  thinKins  whatever  might  be  Garrick 's 
merits  in  his  art,  the  reward  was  too  great 
when  compared  with  what  the  most  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  literary  labour  could  at- 
tain. At  all  periods  of  His  life  Johnson 
used  to  talk  contemptuously  of  players; 
but  in  this  work  he  speaks  of  them  with  pe- 
culiar acrimony;  for  which,  perhaps,  there 
was  formerly  too  much  reason  from  the  li- 
centious and  dissolute  manners  of  those  en- 
gaged in  that  profession.  It  is  but  justice 
to  add,  that  in  our  own  time  such  a  change 
has  tsJcen  place,  that  there  is  no  longer 
room  for  such  an  unfavourable  distinction. 

His  8choolfelk)w  and  friend,  Dr.  Taylor, 
told  me  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  Johnson's 
triumphing  over  his  pupil,  David  Garrick. 
When  that  great  actor  had  played  some 


'  [This  acquaintance  probably  commenced  in 
the  spring  of  1738;  certainly  not  earlier,  if  it  be 
trae,  that  they  firet  met  at  St  John's  Gate,  as 
Johnson  was  not  known  to  Cave  till  Febraary  or 
March,  1738.— Ed.] 

*  [It  is  another  of  those  remarkable  inconsi*- 
tenciea  in  Johnson's  character,  before  allndcd  to 
(p.  49),  that  as  the  firet  publication  of  this  de- 
termined admirer  of  the  metropolis  was  a  satiro 
on  London,  so  the  fint  prodnctk)n  of  this  despiser 
of  the  stage  should  be  a  play!  Mr.  Boswell  is 
obliged  to  admit  what  was  too  obvious  to  be  con- 
cealed— but  he  does  so  with  reluctance  and  great 
tenderness  of  exprewion — that  Dr.  Johnson  envied 
Garrick,  and  wo  shall  see  that  he  even  envitd 
Sheridan,  and  to  this  source  must,  we  fear,  be  at- 
tributed his  **  mdignntion"  against  playeis.  This 
is  no  doubt  a  blot  on  Jolmson's  character,  and 
we  have  seen,  and  shall  see,  too  many  instances 
of  this  infirmity .~Ed.] 
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little  time  at  Goodman'e^lday  Johnson 
and  Taylor  went  to  see  him  perform,  and 
aflerwards  passed  the  evening  st  a  tavern 
wilh  him  and  old  GifTard.  Johnson,  who 
was  ever  depreciating  stage-players,  alter 
censuring  some  mistakes  in  emphasis,  which 
Garrick  had  committed  in  the  course  of 
that  night's  acting,  said,  "The  players, 
sir,  have  got  a  kind  of  rant,  with  which 
they  run  on,  without  any  regard  either  to 
accent  or  emphasis."  6oth  Garrick  and 
Giffard  were  offended  at  this  sarcasm,  and 
endeavoured  to  refute  it;  upon  which  John- 
son rejoined,  "Well  now,  I'll  give  you 
something  to  speak,  with  which  you  are 
little  acquainted,  and  then  we  shall  see  how 
just  my  observation  is.  That  shall  be  the 
criterion.  Let  me  hear  you  repeat  the 
ninth  commauxtment :  '  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness  against  thy  neighbour.'" 
Both  tried  at  it,  said  Dr.  Taylor,  and  both 
mistook  the  emphasis,  which  should  be  up- 
on not  and  false  tpitnes$  K  Johnson  put 
them  right,  and  enjoyed  his  victory  with 
great  glee. 

His  "  Life  of  Savage"  was  no  sooner 
published,  than  the  following  liberal  praise 
was  given  to  it,  in  "  The  Champion,"  a 
periodical  paper: 

"This  pamphlet  is,  without  flattery  to 
its  authour,  as  just  and  well  written  a  piece 
of  its  kind  as  I  ever  saw;  so  that  at  the  same 
time  that  It  highly  deserves,  it  certainly 
stands  very  little  in  need  of  this  recommen- 
dation. As  to  the  history  of  the  unfbrtu- 
nate  person,  whose  memoirs  compose  this 
work,  it  is  certainly  penned  with  equal  accu- 
racy and  spirit,  oT  which  I  am  so  much  the 
better  judge,  as  I  know  many  of  the  facts 
mentioned  to  be  strictly  true,  and  very  fair- 
ly related.    Besides,  it  is  not  only  the  story 

'  I  fospeet  Dr.  Taylor  was  inaccnrate  m  this 
statement  The  emphasis  sliould  be  equally 
qton  shali  and  not,  as  both  concar  to  form  the 
negatiTe  injanction;  and  false  witness,  like  the 
other  acts  proliibited  in  the  decalogue,  ^ould  not 
be  marked  by  any  pecaliar  emphasis,  but  only  be 
distinctly  enunciated. — Boswkll. 

A  moderate  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  false. 
—Kearney.  [Dr.  Kearney  is  clearly  right; 
whatever  emphasis  there  is  should  be  on  false. 
The  error  of  Johnaon*s  sunastjon  of  making  two 
or  three  emphatic  words  will  be  the  more  clearly 
shown  by  obsenring  that  several  of  the  command- 
ments consist,  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  (as 
well  as  in  the  original  Hebrew),  of  only  two 
words,  as  Ow  »a«4mc,  J^Ton  furaberis;  and  Bos- 
well^B  opinion,  ihaX  false  witness  should  not  be 
emphatical,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
Greek  version  false  witness  is  doubly  forbidden, 
Ou  -iwiifAfminv^tc  fAum^Mtt  '^tui^.  Yet  Dr. 
Wool!,  in  his  Life  of  J.  Warton  (p.  101)  seems 
to  have  so  little  consMlerad  the  matter  as  to  ap- 
prove of,  what  ha  calif,  Johnaoo's  «<  reproof 
^  Gorridt. *>—Eo.] 


of  Mr.  Savage,  but  imiDinerable  ineidctits 
relating  to  other  persons,  and  other  af* 
fairs,  which  render  this  a  very  amusin?, 
and,  withal,  a  very  instructive  and  valuabTo 
perlbrmance.  The  authour's  observations 
are  short,  significant,  and  just,  as  iiis  narra- 
tive is  remarkably  smooth  and  well  dispos- 
ed; his  reflections  open  to  all  Uie  recesses 
of  the  human  heart;  and,  in  a  word,  a  more 
just  or  pleasant,  a  more  engaging  or  a  more 
improvmg  treatise,  on  all  the  excellences 
and  defects  of  human  nature,  is  scarce  to 
be  found  in  our  own,  or,  perhaps,  any 
other  language  s." 

Johnson's  partiality  for  Savage  made 
him  entertain  no  doubt  of  his  stonr,  how- 
ever extraordinary  and  iroprobame.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  to  question  his  being 
the  son  of  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  of 
whose  unrelenting  barbarity  he  so  loudlv 
complained,  and  the  particulars  of  whicn 
are  related  in  so  strong  and  affecting  a 
manner  in  Johnson's  Liie  of  him.  John- 
son was  certainly  well  warranted  in  pub- 
lishing his  narrative,  however  ofiensive  it 
might  be  to  the  lady  and  her  relations,  be- 
cause her  alleged  unnatural  and  cruel  con- 
duct to  her  son,  and  shameful  avowal  of 
guilt,  were  stated  in  a  Lif*e  of  Savage  now 
lying  before  me,  which  came  out  so  early 
as  1727,  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
confute  it,  or  to  punish  the  authour  or  prin- 
ter as  a  libeller:  out  for  the  honour  oi  hu- 
man nature,  we  should  be  glad  to  find  the 
shocking  tale  not  true;  and  from  a  re- 
spectable gentleman  3,  connected  with  the 
lady's  family,  I  have  received  such  infor- 
mation and  remarks,  as,  joined  to  my  own 
inquiries,  will,  I  think,  render  it  at  least 
somewhat  doubtful,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  it  must  have  originated  from 
the  {)erson  himself  who  went  oy  the  name 
of  Richard  Savage. 

If  the  maxim, /a/mm  in  uno^falnun  in 
omnilmsy  were  to  be  received  wiinout  qual- 
ification, the  credit  of  Savage's  narrative,  as 
conveyed  to  us,  would  be  annihilated;  for 
it  contains  some  assertions  which,  beyond 
a  question,  are  not  true. 

1.  In  onler  to  induce  a  belief  that  the 
Earl  Rivers,  on  account  of  a  criminal  con- 
nexion with  whom  Lady  Macelesfield  is 
said  to  have  been  divorced  from  her  hus- 
band, by  Act  of  Parliament  (1697),  had  a 
peculiar  anxiety  about  the  child  wmch  she 


*  This  character  of  the  Life  of  Savage  was  not 
written  by  Fielding,  as  has  been  supposed,  but 
most  probably  by  Ralph,  who,  as  appean  from  tha 
minutes  of  the  Partners  of  *•  The  Champion,**  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Reed  of  Staple  um,  aiio> 
ceeded  Fielding  in  his  share  of  the  paper,  belbre 
the  date  of  that  enloginm. — Boswelu 

*  The  late  Francis  Cocksyne  Oust,  eaq.  one  of 
his  majeaty*s  cowicil — ^Boswblu 
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toe  Id  fcim,  it  is  aHegedi  thai  hk  lordship 
ftve  him  tuB  own  name,  and  had  it  duly 
TKOidod  in  the  register  oi  St.  Andrew's, 
Holbom.  I  have  carehiUy  inspected  that 
T,  but  no  such  entry  is  to  be  found '. 


*  Mr.  Cart's  reasoiiing,  vtith  respect  to  the  fili- 
a^Mi  of  RiefaBrd  Sa^sge,  alwayi  appeared  to  me  ex- 
toeoMlf  BiMMtwftctoffy;  and  ia  entirely  oTeitntned 
br  (far  iollowmg  deeiriTe  obaernitiona,  for  which 
dieraader  ia  toMrted  to  the  onwearied  rewarcbee 
^  Mr.  Biodtey. — ^Tbe  atory  on  which  Mr.  Coat  ao 
■■eh  i«&aa»  thai  Savage  wis  a  aappoaititioiis  child, 
aoc  fke  aoa  of  Lord  Kiven  and  Lady  Maccles- 
fdU,  hai  the  oflapringof  a  ahoein&ker,  introduced 
of  her  real  aon^a  death,  waa,  with- 
grawided  on  the  cirenniatance  of  Lady- 
having*  in  1696,  previonaly  to  the 
bivdi  eCiiavage,  h^  a  daughter  bj  the  Earl  Riv- 
wfa»  died  ia  her  infancy:  a  fact  which,  aa  the 
fCBtlBaiaa  obaerves  to  me,  was  proved  in 
Aa  Q0BBC  of  the  proceedings  on  Lord  Macclea- 
feV'*  BiD  of  Divorce.    Most  fictions  of  this  kind 
hw^  »■>«  admuEtore  of  troth  in  them. — Malons. 
Fnai    *'tfae   Ilail    of  Maocletfeld*a    Case," 
wiKh,  in  1€97>8,  was  presented  to  the  Lords,  in 
l»  procare  an  act  of  divorce,  it  appears  that 
b,  Coootes  of  Macclesfield,  under  the  name 
Smith,  wasddivered  of  a  male  child 
ia  roa-«oait,  sear    Brookretreet,  Holbom,  by 
Mis.  Wrigfat,  a  midwife,  on  Satiirday,  the  I6th 
sf  Jaaaary ,  1696-7,  at  aiz  o*c]ock  in  the  mom- 
m^,  who  waa  haptixBd  on  the  Monday  following, 
■■I  r^palefvd  by  the  name  of  Richard,  the  son 
sf  iolm  Scnith,  by  Mr.  Bwbiidge,  assislant  to  Dr. 
IfaBBagfaoan's  corate  for  6t  Andrew's,  Holbom: 
Chst  Che  child  waa  chritlened  on  Monday,  the  18th 
tf  JsBMaty,  in  Fox-cooit;  and,  from  the  privacy, 
WW  vppoaed  by  Mr.  Bnrbridge  to  be  "  a  by- 
Uaw^orboflard."     It  also  appears  that,  during 
fasr  4afiv«fy,  the  lady  wore  a  mask;  and  that 
Mary  Poglcr,  on  the  next  day  after  the  baptism 
(Tocsdsy),  took  a  male  child,  whose  mother 
wm  nflid  Madam  Smith,  from  the  boose  of  Mrs. 
Fox-cout  [mnniog  from  Brook-street 
Gcay^o4Btt-]ane],  who  went  by  the  name  of 


to  this  statement  is  the  entry  in 
of  8t  Andrew's,  Holbom,  which  is 
anqnestionably  records  the 
of  JUehard  Savage,  to  whom  Lord  Riven 
ChraSian  asme,  prefixed  to  the  sa- 
of  hia  mother:    Jan.   1696-7. 
p  soo  of  Joha  Smith  and  Mary,  in 
I  GnyVm-lane,  baptised  the  18th." 
[Mr.  Cast  and  Mr.  BoeweU'a  sbaie 
and  asaertioosia  the  text  not  be- 
lt is  not  possible  to  say  which 
taoBuded  the  assertion  relative  to  the 
of  6l  Andrew  *s,  which  certainly 
what  the  text  aaseits  is  not  to  be 
If  the  maxim,  therefore, /o/nim  in 
•,  fatamm  ui  omnUnUt  were  to  be  applied  to 
•  oil  their  obeervatioDa  mast  be  rejected, 
ha  e^MK  fasad,  Mr.   Biadley*s  researchea 
ealv  ia  aaavs  vrfaat  has  been  geaemUy  sd- 
1^  ^  Lady  Macelesfisid  hsd  a  ehild,  by 
~  by  the  Bsaae  of  Riebard; 


3.  It  is  suted,  that  "  Lady  Maoeiesfield 

having  lived  for  some  time  upon  very 
uneasy  terms  with  her  husband,'  thought  a 
public  confession  o\'  adultery  the  most  obvi- 
ous and  expeditious  method  of  obtaining 
her  liberty;"  and  Johnson,  assuming  this  to 
be  true,  stigmatises  her  with  indignation,  aa 
''  the  wretoh  who  had,  without  scruple,  pro- 
claimed herself  an  adulteress '-2. "  But  I 
have  perused  the  Journals  of  both  houses 
of  Parliament  at  the  period  of  her  divoreei 
and  there  find  it  autnentically  ascertainedi 
that  so  far  from  voluntarily  submitting  to 
the  ignominious  charge  of  adujtery,  she 
made  a  strenuous  defence  by  her  counsel; 
the  bill  having  been  first  moved  tlie  1 5th  or 
January,  1697-8,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  proceeded  on  (with  various  applications 
for  tune  to  bring  up  witnesses  at  a  distance, 
&c.)  at  intervals,  till  the  Sd  of  March,  when 
it  passed .  It  was  brough  t  to  the  Com mons, 
by  a  message  from  the  Lords,  the  5th  of 
March,  proceeded  on  the  7  th,  10th,  11th, 
14th,  and  15th,  on  which  day,  after  a  full 
examination  of  witnesses  on  both  sides,  and 
hearing  of  counsel,  it  was  reported  without 
amendments,  passed,  and  carried  to  the 
Lords.  That  Lady  Macclesfield  was  con- 
victed of  the  crime  of  which  she  was  accus- 
ed, cannot  he  denied;  but  the  question  now 
is,  whether  the  person  calling  himself  Rich- 
ard Savage  was  her  son. 

It  has  been  said  3,  that  when  Earl  Rivers 
was  dying,  and  anxious  to  provide  for  all 
his  natural  children,  he  was  informed  by 
Lady  Macclesfield  that  her  son  by  him  was 
dead.  Whether,  then ,  shall  we  believe  that 
this  was  a  malignant  lie,  invented  by  a  mo- 
ther to  prevent  her  own  child  from  receiv- 
ing the  Dounty  of  his  father,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly the  consequence,  if  the  person 
whose  life  Johnson  wrote  was  her  son;  or 
shall  we  not  rather  believe  that  the  person 
who  then  assumed  the  name  of  Richard  Sav- 
age was  an  impostor,  being  in  reality  the 
son  of  the  shoemaker  under  whose  wife's 
care^  Lady  Macclesfield's  child  was  placed; 

bnt  it  doea  not  disprove  the  assertion,  that  thia 
child  died  in  its  infimcy,  and  that  6avage,  when 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  aasomed  ils 
name.  Savage,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Carter,  ad- 
mits that  he  did  pass  onder  another  name  till  he 
was  seventeen  ^ears  of  age,  bat  not  the  name  of 
any  person  he  lived  with. — Z.(/e  of  Mrs,  Carter , 
voL  L  p.  69. — ^£d.] 

'  No  divorce  can  be  obtained  in  the'  conrts  on 
confessMn  of  the  party.  There  most  be  proofs.-^ 
Keaknkt. 

*  By  Johnson  in  his  lAfe  of  Savagc^Mxi^ov^ 

*  This,  as  an  accnrate  fiiend  remarka  to  me, 
is  not  correctly  stated.  The  shoemaker  onder 
whoae  care  Savage  was  placed,  with  a  view  to  bis 
becoming  his  apprentice,  was  not  the  bnsband  of 
his  naiae.^^See  Johnson's  Life  of  5o«af  c— 4. 
BoswcxtU 
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that  after  the  death  of  the  real  Richaid  Sav- 
age, he  attempted  to  personate  him;  and 
tiiat  the  iVaud  Wng  known  to  Lady  Mac- 
clesfield, he  was  tl^refore  repulsed  by  her 
with  just  resentment. 

There  is  a  strong*  circumstance  in  support 
of  the  last  supposition;  though  it  has  been 
mentioned  as  an  agmvation  of  Lady  Mac- 
clesfield's unnatural  conduct,  and  that  is, 
her  having  prevented  him  from  obtaining 
the  benefit  of  a  legacy  led  to  him  by  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  his  godmother.  For  if  there  was 
sucn  a  legacy  left,  his  not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain payment  of  it  must  be  imputed  to  his 
consciousness  that  he  was  not  the  real  per- 
son. The  just  inference  should  be,  that  by 
the  death  of  Lady  Macclesfield's  child  be- 
fore its  godmother,  the  legacy  became  laps- 
ed, and  Iherefbre  that  Johnson's  Richard 
Savage  was  an  impostor. 

Ifhehada  title  to  the  legacy,  he  could 
not  have  found  any  difliculty  in  recovering 
it;  for  had  the  executors  resisted  his  claim, 
tlie  whole  costs,  as  well  as  the  legacy,  must 
have  been  paid  by  them,  if  he  h«l  been  the 
child  to  whom  it  was  given  >. 

The  talents  of  Savage,  and  the  mingled 
fire,  rudeness,  pride,  meanness,  and  ferocity 
of  his  character  3,  concur  in  making  it  credi- 
ble that  he  was  fit  to  plan  and  carry  on  an 
ambitious  and  daring  scheme  of  imposture, 
similar  instances  of  which  have  not  been 
wanting  in  higher  spheres,  in  the  history  of 
difi*erent  countries,  and  have  had  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  success. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  companion 
of  Johnson  (who,  through  whatever  medi- 
um he  was  conveyed  into  this  world,  be  it 
ever  so  doubtful,  "  to  whom  related,  or  by 
whom  begot,"  was,  unquestionably,  a  man 
of  no  common  endowments),  we  must  allow 
the  weight  of  general  repute  as  to  his  Sta- 
hu  or  parentage,  though  illicit;  and  suppos- 
ing him  to  be  an  impostor,  it  seems  strange 
that  Lord  Tyrconnel,  the  nephew  of  Lady 
Macclesfield,  should  patronise  him,  and 
even  admit  him  as  a  guest  in  his  family^. 

'  [TTiis  reasoning  is  decisive;  if  Savage  were 
what  he  represented  himself  to  be,  nothing  conld 
have  prevented  his  recovering  his  legiusy. — ^Ed.] 

'  Johnson's  companion  appears  to  have  peiv 
snaded  that  lofty-minded  man,  that  he  resembled 
him  in  having  a  noble  pride;  for  Johnson,  after 
pobting  in  strong  ooloors  the  quarrel  between 
Lord  Tyrconnel  and  Savage,  asserts  that  '*the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Savage,  indeed,  never  suffered  him 
to  solicit  a  reconciliation:  he  returned  reproach 
for  reproach,  and  insult  for  insult'*  But  the  re- 
spectable gentleman  to  whom  I  have  alluded  has 
In  his  poBueaslon  a  letter  from  Savage,  after  Lord 
Tyrconnel  had  discarded  him,  addressed  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Gilbert,  his  Lordship's  chaplain,  in 
which  he  requetts  him,  in  the  humblest  manner, 
io  repneeiit  his  esse  to  the  viscount — Boswkll. 

'  Trustiqg  to  Savage's  informotion,  Johnson 


Lastly,  it  must  ever  appear  ver^  saspicious 
that  three  difierent  accounts  or  the  Idfe  of 
Richard  Savage,  one  publiahed  in  <*Ths 
Plain  Dealer,"  in  17d4,  another  in  17i7, 
and  another  by  the  powerful  pen  of  John- 
son, in  1744,  and  ail  of  them  while  Lady 
Macclesfield^  was  alive,  should,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  attacks  upon  her,  have 
been  sunfered  to  pass  without  any  publick 
and  cfiectual  contradiction  <. 

represents  this  unhappy  man's  being  received  and 
pensioned  by  his  lordship,  as  posterior  to  8avage*s 
conviction  and  pardon.  But  I  am  oanred  thai 
Savage  had  received  the  vohmtaiy  bouaty  of  Loid 
Tyrconnel,  and  hod  beea  dismissed  by  him  loi^ 
before  the  murder  was  committed,  and  that  his 
lordship  was  very  instrumental  in  procuring  Sav- 
age's pardon,  by  his  intercession  with  the  queeo, 
through  Lady  Hertford.  If,  therefore,  he  had  been 
desirous  of  preventing  the  publication  by  Savs^, 
he  would  have  left  him  to  hie  fate.  ind«ed,  I 
must  ob6er\'e,  that  although  Johnson  mentions 
that  Lord  Tyrconnel's  patronage  of  Savage  was 
**  upon  his  promise  to  lay  oside  his  design  of  ex- 
posina  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,"  the  great  bi- 
ogra|Mier  has  forgotten  that  he  himself  1ms  men- 
tioned that  Savage's  stoiy  had  been  told,  severil 
vean  before,  m  **  The  Phun  Dealer;"  from  which 
he  quotes  this  strong  saying  of  the  generous  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  that  the  **  inhomonity  of  h»  mo- 
ther  had  given  him  a  right  to  find  c*very  good 
man  his  fiither."  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
acknowled^,  that  Lady  Maoolesfield  and  her 
relations  mi^bt  still  wish  that  her  story  should  nol 
be  brought  mto  more  conqMCvoos  notice  by  the 
sotiricol  pen  of  Savage. — Boswci.i«. 

*  Miss  MasoA,  afier  having  forfeited  the  title  of 
Lady  Macclesfield  by  divorce*  was  moiried  to 
Colonel  Brett,  and,  it  is  said,  was  well  known  in 
all  the  polite  circles.  CoUey  Gibber,  I  am  iiH 
farmed,  hod  so  h^|^h  an  opinion  of  her  taste  and 
judgment  as  to  genteel  life  and  mannets,  that  be 
submitted  every  scene  of  his  **  Careless  Husband" 
to  Mn.  Brett's  revisol  and  oorrectwn.  Colonel 
Brett  was  reported  to  be  free  in  his  gallontry  with 
his  lady's  maid.  Mrs.  Brett  came  into  a  room 
one  day  in  her  own  house,  and  found  the  cok)oel 
and  the  maid  both  fast  asleep  in  two  chairsi.  She 
tied  a  white  handkerchief  round  her  husband's  neck 
which  was  a  suflicient  proof  that  she  hod  dim>v* 
ered  his  intrigue;  but  slie  never  at  any  time  took 
notkse  of  it  to  him.  This  incident,  as  I  am  told, 
nve  occosran  to  the  well-wroi^^  scene  of  Sir 
Cliartes  and  Lady  Easy  and  Edging.— Boswclu 
[Can  Mr.  BosweJi  have  been  weU  informed  that 
Lady  Macclesfield,  afier  her  divaree  and  re> 
marriage,  was  reeeweed  in  ail  the  pelUe  eirele$t 
—Ed.] 

*  [It  shouM,  however,  be  recoUecled,  befoit 
we  draw  any  oondusiona  from  Lady  Macclee* 
field's  forbeaiunee  to  prosecute  a  libeUar»  tint 
however  innocent  she  might  be  on  to  Savage,  aha 
was  undeniably  and  inexeusnUy  guilty  in  other 
respects,  and  would  have  been  Baturally  rebctant 
to  drag  her  frailties  ag^in  before  the  pudifiok.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  accident  of  JoJumoo  boviqgt 
near  twenty  ycais  after».happensd  to  writs  fio^ 
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I  have  tlH»  enctevoured  to  vmn  up  the 
cridcnos  iq»oii  the  case  as  fairly  as  I  can; 
and  the  remilt  seems  to  be,  that  the  world 
Biist  vibrate  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
what  was  the  tinth. 

This  digreasion,  I  tnmt,  will  not  be  cen- 
•sred,  ••  it  relates  to  a  matter  exceedin^v 
eanova,  sad  very  intimately  connected  with 
Johnson,  both  as  a  man  and  an  anthour. 

He  this  year  wrote  the  ^*  Preface  to  the 
Haiieiaa  JAiaceUany*."  The  selection  of 
the  iiu^hiets  of  which  it  was  composed 
was  made  by  Mr.  Oidya,  a  man  of  eager 
curiosity,  axid  indefatij^able  diligence,  who 
fint  exerted  that  spirit  cf  inquiry  into  the 
Kientnje  of  the  old  English  writers,  by 
whkh  the  woiiis  of  our  great  dramatick  poet 
have  ci  late  been  so  si&fnaily  illustrated. 

In  174$  be  pubiished  a  pamphlet  entitled 
**  MiwcflaDcogg  Observations  on  the  Trag- 
edy of  Macbeth,  with  Remarks  on  Sir  T. 
IL^  (^r  Thomas  Hanmi»'*B)  edition  <^ 
Shakspemre*."  To  which  he  affixed,  pro- 
pxak  for  a  iiew€»ditionof  that  poet. 

Am  w»  do  not  trace  any  thing  else  ^  pub- 
fidied  by  him  during  the  course  of  this  year, 
we  may  conjecture  that  he  was  occupied 
ratirely  with  that  work.  But  the  little  en- 
tfjufageinent  which  was  given  by  the  pub- 
lick  to  hia  anonymous  proposals  lor  the  ex- 
eeotioii  of  a  tiiak  which  AVarburton  was 
taowB  to  have  undertaken,  probably  damp- 
ed Kii  ftfdoa  r .  His  pamphlet,  however,  was 
faishfy  eateemed,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
tc»~r4>tain  the  approbation  even  of  the  su- 
pnciiioiis  Warburton  himself,  who,  in  the 
Fidbee  to  hie  Shakspeare,  published  two 
years  afterwards,  thus  mentioned  it:  "As 
to  aO  thoee  things  which  have  been  publish- 
ed oflder  the  titles  of  Eisays,  Remarki,  Ob- 
,  4;e.  on  Shakspeare,  if  you  ex- 
Critical  Notes  on  Macbeth,  given 

^_.  men  of  a  projected  edition,  and 

vritlcB*  aa  appears,  by  a  man  of  parts  and 
the  rest  are  absolutely  bek)w  a  seri- 


or  tkia  flatleDng  distinctioB  shown  to 
him  bf  Warbvtfton,  a  very  grateful  remem- 
kraoHr  waa  ever  estertained  by  Johnson, 
who  mtUt^  **  He  praised  me  at  a  time  when 
ftaise  waa  of  value  to  me." 

In  1746  it  is  probable  tiiat  he  was  still 
ensnigfed  upon  hts  Shakspeare,  wluch  per- 
ka{w  £e  laid  aade  for  a  time,  upon  account 
«f  thr  fattA  expectations  which  were  form- 
ed of  Warbnrton's  edition  of  that  great 
pneC  It  m  aomewhat  curious,  that  Iiis  lite- 
appeaiB  to  have  been  almost  to- 


Mt^  dfee  origiBsl  13m1  would  never  have 
Madot—- En.] 
[C|poa  the  prodaoe  of  these  few  and  small 
■  ke,  ef  eoaiBe»  eovld  not  have  eziBted :  bttt 
he  ws  eflgtWife  employed)  as  Boswel]  tail- 
,  we  cannot  now  hope  to  aeceitBin : 
,  p.  64,  moie. — Ed.] 


tally  suspended  in  the  yearn  1745  and  1746^ 
those  years  which  were  marked  by  a  civil 
war  in  Great  Britain,  when  a  rash  attempt 
was  made  to  restore  the  house  of  Stuart  to 
the  throne.  That  he  had  a  tenderness  for 
that  unfortunate  house  is  well  known;  and 
some  may  fancifully  imagine,  that  a  sympa- 
thetick  anxiety  impeded  the  exertion  of  hia 
intellectual  powers;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  he  was,  during  this  time,  sli^tch* 
ing  the  outlines  of  his  great  phik>logical 
work. 

None  of  his  letters  during  those  yeara 
are  extant,  so  far  as  I  can  diacover.  This 
is  much  to  be  regretted.  It  might  afford 
some  entertainment  to  see  how  he  then  ex* 
pressed  liimself  to  his  private  frienda  con- 
cerning state  afiairs.  Dr.  Adams  informs 
me,  that  "  at  this  time  a  favourite  object 
which  he  had  in  contemplation  was,  *  the 
Life  of  AlfVed;'  in  which,  fVom  the  warmth 
with  which  he  spoke  about  it,  he  would,  I 
believe,  had  he  oeen  master  of  his  own  will, 
have  engaged  himself,  rather  than  on  any 
other  subject." 

In  1747  it  is  supposed  that  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  May  (p.  239)  was  en- 
riched by  him  with  five  short  poetical  nieces, 
distinguished  by  three  asterisks  ^.  Tne  first 
is  a  translation,  or  rather  a  paraphrase,  of 
a  Latin  epitaph  on  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer. 
Whether  the  Latin  was  his.  or  not,  I  have 
never  heard,  though  I  should  think  it  prob- 
ably was,  if  it  be  certain  that  he  wrote  the 
English ;  as  to  which  my  only  cause  of  doubt 
is,  mat  his  slighting  character  of  Hanmer 
as  an  editor,  in  his  <^  Observations  on  Mac- 
beth," is  very  different  from  that  in  tlie 
Epitaph.  It  may  be  said,  that  there  is  the 
same  contrariety  between  the  character  in 
the  Observations,  and  that  in  his  own  Pre- 
fhce  to  Shakim)eare;  but  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  between  the  one  publication  and  the 
other,  whereas  the  Observations  and  the 
Epitaph  came  close  together.    The  others 

are,  ''To  Miss ,  on  her  giving  the 

Authour  a  goki  and  silk  net-work  Purse  of 
her  own  weaving;"  "  Stella  in  Mourning;" 
«  The  Winter's  Walkj"  "  An  Ode;"  and, 
"  To  Lyce,  an  elderly  Ladjr."  I  am  not 
positive  that  all  these  were  his  productions; 
but  as  "  The  Winter's  Walk"  has  never 
been  controverted  to  be  his,  and  all  of  them 
have  the  same  mark,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 

*  In  the  Unhenal  VMer^  to  which  Johoson 
e'ontr&nted,  the  mark  which  ib  affixed  to  some 
pieces,  nnqnestionably  his,  is  also  found  subjoined 
to  othen,  of  which  he  certainly  was  not  the  au- 
fhour.  The  mark,  therefore,  will  not  ascertain  the 
poems  in  question  to  have  been  written  by  him. 
Some  of  diem  were  probably  the  productions  of 
Hawfceswofth,  who,  it  is  believed,  was  afflicted 
with  the  gout.  The  verses  on  a  pune  were  in- 
serted afterwards  in  Mra.  Wininms's  Mlscellaaies, 
and  are  unquestionably  Johnson's. — ^Malonb. 
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elude  that  they  are  all  written  by  the  eame 
hand  i.  Yet  to  the  Ode,  in  which  we  find 
a  passage  very  characteristick  of  him,  being 
a  learned  description  of  the  gout, 

"  Unhappy ,  whom  to  beds  ofpain 
Arthritick  tyranny  consigins," 

there  is  the  following  note,  <'  The  authour 
being  ill  of  the  gout:"  but  Johnson  was 
not  attacked  with  that  distemper  till  a  very 
late  period  of  his  life.  May  not  this,  how- 
ever, be  a  poetical  fiction?  Why  may  not 
a  poet  suppose  himself  to  have  the  sout,  as 
well  as  suppose  himself  to  be  in  E>ve,  of 
which  we  nave  innumerable  instances,  and 
which  has  been  admirably  ridiculed  by  John- 
son in  his  "  Life  of  Cowley  ?  "  I  have  also 
some  difficulty  to  believe  that  he  could  pro- 
duce such  a  group  of  eonteiU  as  appear  in 
the  verses  to  Lycc,  in  which  he  claims  for 
this  ancient  personage  as  good  a  right  to  be 
assimilated  to  Aeoeen,  as  nymphs  whom 
other  poetB  have  flattered;  he  therefore 
ironically  ascribes  to  her  the  attributes  of 
the  Bky^  in  such  stanzas  as  this: 

*'  Her  teeth  the  night  with  darkneit  dies, 
She*!  starred  with  pimples  o*er  ; 

Her  tongue  like  nimble  lightning  plies, 
And  can  with  thunder  roar." 

But  as,  at  a  verr  advanced  age,  he  could 
condescend  to  trine innamby-pamiiy  rhymes, 
to  please  Mrs.  Thrale  and  her  daughter,  he 
may  have,  in  his  earlier  years,  composed 
such  a  piece  as  this. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  first  edition 
of  "  The  Winter's  Walk,"  the  concluding 
line  is  much  more  Johnsonian  than  it  was 
ailerwards  printed;  for  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions, afler  praying  Stella  "  to  snatch  him 
to  her  arms,"  he  says, 

•*  And  Bhield  me  fiom  the  tilt  of  life." 

Whereas  in  the  first  edition  it  is 

**  And  hide  me  fit>m  the  $ight  of  life." 

>  [There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  any  of 
these  were  Johnson's,  and  every  reason  to  sop- 
pooe  that  they  are  Hawkesworth's.  The  ode 
which  Boswell  doubts  about,  on  iniornal  evidence, 
is  the  ode  to  Springs  which,  with  those  on  Stifn- 
mer,  JiUumn,  and  Winter,  have  been  of  late 
published  as  Johnson's,  and  are,  no  doubt,,  all  by 
the  same  hand.  We  see  that  Spring  bean  inter- 
nal marks  of  being  Hawkesworth's.  Winter 
and  Summer,  Mr.  Chalmen  (in  the  preface  to 
the  Adventurer  and  in  the  Biog.  Diet.)  asserts 
to  be  his  also  ;  and  (which  seems  quite  conclusive) 
the  index  to  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1748  attributes 
Summer  to  Mr.  Greville,  a  name  known  to 
have  been  assumed  by  Hawkesworth.  The  verees 
on  the  "  Purse/*  and  to  "  Stella  in  Mourning," 
are  certainly  by  the  same  hand  as  the  four  odes,  and 
the  whole  most  therefore  be  assigned  to  Uawkee- 
worth,  and  should  be  removed  fiom  their  place 
in  Johnson's  works. — En.] 


A  horrour  at  life  in  eeneral  is  more  con« 
sonant  with  Johnson's  habitual  gloomy  cast 
of  thought''. 

I  have  heard  him  repeat  with  great  ener* 
gy  the  following  verses,  which  appeared  in 
tne  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  this 
year;  but  I  have  no  authority  to  say  they 
were  his  own.  Indeed,  one  of  the  beet  erit^ 
icks  of  our  age  suggests  to  me,  that  '*  the 
word  indifferently  being  used  in  the  sense 
of  without  eimeem^  and  oeing  also  very  un- 
poetical,  renders  it  improbable  that  they 
should  have  been  his  composition.' 
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*'  On  Lord  Lovat's  Exeetntian, 

**  Pitied  by  gentle  minds,  Kilmarnock  died ; 
The  hrave,  Balmerino,  were  on  thy  side  ; 
Radclifvc,  unhappy  in  his  crimes  of  youth. 
Steady  in  what  he  still  mistook  for  truth. 
Beheld  ht»  death  so  decently  unmoved, 
The  soft  lamented,  and  the  hrave  approved. 
But  Lovat's  &te  indifferently  we  view. 
True  to  no  king,  to  no  religion  true : 
No  fair  forgets  the  ruin  he  has  done  ; 
No  child  laments  the  tyrant  of  his  son  ; 
No  tory  pities,  thinking  what  he  was ; 
No  whig  compassions,  for  he  left  the^  cau§e  ; 
The  brave  regret  not,  for  he  was  not  Srave  i 
The  honest  moumnot,  knowing  him  a  knave  '  I  ** 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Decem- 
ber this  year,  he  inserted  an  *'  Ode  on  Win* 
ter"  (p.  588),  which  is,  I  think,  an  admira- 
ble specimen  of  his  genius  for  lyrick  poetry, 

'  [JohoBon's  habitual  horrour  was  not  of  life, 
but  otdeath.—ED.} 

'  These  verses  are  somewhat  too  severe  on  the 
extraordinary  person  who  is  the  chief  figure  in 
them ;    for   he   was   undoubtedly    brav&      His 
pleasantry  during  his  solemn  trial  (in  which,  bj 
the  way,  I  have  heard  Mr.  David  Hume  observe, 
that  we  have  one  of  the  very  few  speeches  of  Mr. 
Murray,  now  Earl  of  Mansfield,  authentically  givw 
en)  was  very  remarkable.    When  asked  if  1m 
had  any  questions  to  put  to  Sir  Evemrd  Fawkener, 
who  was  one  of  the  strongest  witnesses  agHiBst 
him,  he  answered,  "  I  only  wish  him  joy  of  hie 
yonng  wife."    And  after  sentdkce  of  deatii,  in  the 
horrible  terms  in  aocb  cases  of  treasoo,  was  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  and  he  waa  retirii^  Iroiii  tbm 
bar,  be  said,  "  Fare  you  well,  my  lorda ;  we  iiheU 
not  all  meet  again  in  one  pUce."     He  beba^'ed 
with  perfect  composure  at  his  execution,  and  caU* 
ed  out,  *'  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patriA  vno^ 
ri.*' — BoswELL.     [He  was  a  profligate  vUlain, 
and  deserved  death  for  his  moral,  at  least,   as 
much  as  for  bis  political  ofllences.     There  w  io  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  an  account  of  the 
behaviour  of  Lord  Lovat  at  his  execution,  the  lat-' 
ter  part  of  which,  censuring  pleasantry  in  articuio 
mortis,  bears  strong   internal  evidence,  both   ia 
matter  and  manner,  of  Imving  been  written   by 
Johnson.     The   iulerest  which   he  took  io   Uim 
transaction  may  have  fixed  in  his  memory  thm 
lines  on  Lord  Lovat,  which  certainly  do  not  t%. 
I  semble  his  own  style. — ^£d.] 
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Thk  jear  his  old  pupil  and  Iriend,  David 
Gankk,  having  become  joint  patentee  and 
maoager  of  DniiT-laae  theatre,  Johnson 
htmcnued  hia  opening  of  it  with  a  Prolo^e', 
which  for  just  and  manly  dramatick  criticism 
on  the  whole  ran^  of  the  English  stage, 
M  weD  aa  for  poetical  excellence  ^,  is  unri- 
railed.  Lake  the  celebrated  Epilogue  to  the 
*"  Dtftreaaed  Mother,"  it  was,  during  the 
seasoo,  often  called  for  by  the  audience. 
The  most  striking  and  brilUant  passages  of 
it  have  been  an  often  repeated,  and  so  well 
RcoHected  bv  all  the  lovers  of  the  drama  and 
of  poetry,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
point  tfaieni  nut. 

But  the  year  1747  is  distinguished  as  the 
epodi  when  Johnson's  arduous  and  impor- 
tant WQik,  hia  "  Dictionary  of  thb  Eng- 
lish LijrevAOE,"  was  announced  to  the 
world  by  the  publication  of  its  Plan  or  Pao- 
srscTva. 

How  lon^  this  immense  undertaking  had 
been  the  olgect  of  his  contemplation,  I  do 
not  know.  I  once  asked  him  by  what  means 
be  had  attained  to  that  astonishing  know- 
Msv  nf  oar  language,  by  which  he  was  ena^ 
bled  to  realize  a  design  of  such  extent  and 
aocamalated  difficulty.  He  told  me,  that 
'*  h  was  not  the  efl^t  of  particular  study; 
bat  that  it  had  grown  up  in  his  mind  insen- 
ttbly.'*  I  have  been  informed,  by  Mr. 
Jamea  Dodaley,  that  several  years  before 
iliis  petjodt  when  Johnson  was  one  day  sit- 
liiie  in  hk  brother  Robert's  shop,  he  heard 
hcs  biother  suggest  to  him,  that  a  DicUona- 
n  of  the  Rn^ish  Language  would  be  a 
work  that  would  be  well  received  by  the 
jmUiek;  that  Johnson  seemed,  at  first,  to 
ealdi  ai  the  proposition;  but,  titer  a  pause, 
aud,  in  hia  abrupt  decisive  manner,  <<  I  be- 
Itfve  I  ahjH  not  undertake  it"  That  he, 
howrvvr,  had  beatowedmuch  thought  upon 
tiie  aabpect  before  he  published  his  '<  Plan," 
IS  evident  from  the  enlarged,  clear,  and  ac- 
cuale  riewa  which  it  exmbits;  and  we  find 
hsn  mcsitiofiing  in  that  tract,  that  many  of 
the  writers  wboae  testimonies  were  to  be 
mdooed  as  authorities  were  selected  by 
P^ipe;  which  proves  that  he  had  been  fur- 
fLdhfld,  probably  by  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley, 
vTtb  whatever  hints  that  eminent  poet  had 
Motribaled  towards  a  great  literary  project, 
that  had  be^ea  the  subject  of  important  con- 
vHsenXioa  io  a  former  reign. 
The  booksellers   who  contracted  with 

,  Mr.  ComtuBy,  whooe  eulogy  on 

in  poedy  has  beeo  inserted  in  thii 

IcBi  bappy  in  pnuaog  his  English 
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101 !  tto  fltnita  erea  Pope  admlrM } 
Itfr  own  iMfd  Insplrea, 
'  W  paun  hit  kkpt, 

ret  cooffentel  pnJie^— 
he  Area  the  life, 
^  iBn  relaoMs  the  clouded  etafe."— 
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Jcrfinson,  single  and  unaided,  for  the  ezecu« 
tion  of  a  wore,  which  in  other  countries  has 
not  been  efiected  but  by  the  co-operating 
exertions  of  many,  were  Mr.  Robert  Dods- 
ley, Mr.  Charles  Hitch,  Mr.  Andrew  Mil- 
lar,  the  two  Messieurs  Longman,  and  the 
two  Messieurs  Knapton.  The  price  stipu- 
lated was  fifteen  himdred  and  seventy-nve 
pounds. 

The  "Plan"  was  addressed  to  Philip 
Dormer,  Eari  of  Chesterfield,  then  one  of 
his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state: 
a  nobleman  who  was  veiy  ambitious  or 
literary  distinction,  and  wno,  upon  being 
informed  of  the  design,  had  expressea 
himself  in  terms  very  favourable  to  ita 
success.  There  is,  perhaps,  in  every  thing 
of  any  consequence,  a  secret  history  which 
it  would  be  amusing  to  know,  coidd  we 
have  it  authentically  communicated.  John- 
son told  me  a,  "  Sir,  the  way  in  which  the 
plan  of  my  Dictionary  came  to  be  inscrib- 
ed to  Lord  Chesterfield  was  this:  I  had 
neglected  to  write  it  by  the  time  appointed. 
Dodsley  suggested  a  desire  to  have  it  ad- 
dressed, to  Lord  Chesterfield.  I  laid  hoW 
of  tliis  as  a  pretext  for  delay,  that  it  might 
be  better  done,  and  let  Dodsley  have  his 
desire.  I  said  to  my  friend.  Dr.  Bathurst, 
*  Now,  if  any  good  comes  of  my  address- 
ing to  Lord  Chesterfield,  it  will  be  ascrib- 
ed to  deep  policy,  when  in  fact,  it  was  only 
a  casual  excuse  for  laziness  3.' " 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
"  Plan  "  has  not  only  the  substantial  merit 
of  comprehension,  perspicuity,  and  pre- 
cision, but  that  the  lan^age  of  it  is  unex- 
ceptionably  excellent;  it  l^ing  altogether 
free  from  that  inflation  of  style,  and  those 
uncommon,  but  apt  and  energetick  words, 
which,  in  some  of  his  writings,  have  been 
censured,  with  more  petulance  than  justice; 
and  never  was  there  a  more  dignified  strain 
of  compliment  than  that  in  which  he  courts 
the  attention  of  one,  who,  he  had  be«n 
persuaded  to  believe,  would  be  a  respectable 
patron. 

"  With  regard  to  questions  of  purity  or 
propriety  (says  he),  I  was  once  m  doubt 
whether  I  should  not  attribute  to  myself  too 
much  in  attempting  to  decide  them,  and 
whether  my  province  was  to  extend  beyond 

'  September  22, 1777,  going  from  Athboame 
to  lalam.— BoBWELL. 

'  [The  reader  will  see,  in  the  very  next  page, 
that  this  account  of  the  afiair  was,  to  say  the  best 
of  it,  inaccnrate  ;  but  if  it  were  correct,  wonld  it 
not  invalidate  Johnson's  subsequent  complaint  of 
Lord  Chesteifield's  inattention  and  ingratitude  ?  for, 
even  if  his  lordship  had  neglected  what  was  dedi- 
cated to  him  only  by  laziness  and  accident,  he 
could  not  jusdy  be  chaiged  with  ingratitude ;  a 
dedicator  who  means  no  compliment,  has  no  rea- 
son to  complain  if  he  be  not  rewarded :  but  more 
of  this  hereafter. — Ed.] 
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the  proposition  of  the  question,  and  the 
display  of  the  suffrages  on  each  side;  hut  I 
have  heen  since  determined,  hy  your  lord- 
ship's opinion,  to  interpose  my  own  judge- 
ment, and  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
support  what  appears  to  me  most  conso- 
nant to  grammar  and  reason.  Ausonius 
thought  that  modesty  forbade  him  to  plead 
inability  for  a  task  to  which  Csesar  had 
judged  him  equal : 

*Cur  me  posse  negem,  posse  quod  tile  putatV 

And  I  hope,  my  lord,  that  since  you,  whose 
authority  in  our  language  is  so  generally 
acknowledged,  have  commissioned  me  to  de- 
clare my  own  opinion,  I  shall  be  considered 
as  exercising  a  kmd  of  vicarious  jurisdiction; 
and  that  the  power  which  might  have  been 
denied  to  my  own  claim,  will  be  readily  al- 
lowed me  as  the  delegate  of  your  lordship." 

This  passage  proves,  that  Johnson's  ad- 
dressing his  "  Plan  "  to  Lord  Chesterfield 
was  not  merely  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
sult of  a  report  by  means  of  Dodsley 
thai  the  carl  favoured  the  design  ;  but 
that  there  had  been  a  particular  communi- 
cation with  his  lordship  concerning  it.  Dr. 
Taylor  told  me  that  Johnson  sent  his 
"  Plan  "  to  him  in  manuscript  for  his  peru- 
sal; and  that  when  it  was  lying  upon  his 
table,  Mr.  William  Whitehead  happened 
to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  being  shown  it,  was 
highly  pleased  with  such  parts  of  it  as  he 
h^  time  to  read,  and  begged  to  take  it 
home  with  him,  which  he  was  allowed  to 
do;  that  from  him  it  got  into  the  hands  of 
a  noble  lord,  who  carried  it  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield. 1  When  Taylor  observed  this  might 
be  an  advantage,  Johnson  replied,  "  No, 
sir,  it  would  have  come  out  with  more 
bloom  if  it  had  not  been  seen  before  by 
anybody." 

The  opinion  conceived  of  it  by  another 
noble  authour  appears  from  the  following 
extract  from  the  Earl  of  Orrery's  note  to 
Dr.  Birch: 

«  CaledoD,  Dec.  SO,  1747. 

"  I  have  just  now  seen  the  specimen  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  addressed  to 
Lord  Chesterfield.  I  am  much  pleased 
with  the  plan,  and  I  think  the  specimen  is 
one  of  the  best  that  I  have  ever  read. 
Most  specimens  disgust  rather  than  pre- 
judice us  in  favour  of  the  work  to  follow; 
Dut  the  language  of  Mr.  Johnson's  is  good, 

*  [This  also  must  be  inaccarate,  for  the  plan 
contaiiis  nnmerons  allnaiora  and  references  to 
Lord  Che8terfie1d*a  opiniona  ;  and  there  ia  the  evi- 
dence both  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Johnson,  that 
Dodsley  was  the  peiMn  who  communicated  with 
his  loraship  on  the  sabject  And  the  remark 
about  the  bloom  of  the  plan  ^eems  almost  unin- 
telligible. The  bloom  of  a  work,  as  regards  the 
pabuc,  cannot  be  impaired  by  its  being  communi- 
cated to  two  or  three  private  friendi. — ^Ed.] 


and  the  arguments  are  properly  and  mod* 
estly  expressed.  However,  some  exprp»» 
sions  may  be  cavilled  at,  but  they  are  tri« 
fles.  I'll  mention  one:  the  ftorren  laurel. 
The  laurel  is  not  barren,  in  any  sense  what- 
ever; it  bears  fruits  or  flowers.  Sed  Aor 
sunt  nugce^,  and  I  have  great  expectations 
from  the  performance  3." 

That  he  was  fully  aware  of  tfie  arduous 
nature  of  the  undertaking  he  acknow- 
ledges; and  shows  himself  perfectly  sensi- 
ble  of  it  in  the  conclusion  of  his  **  Plan;" 
but  he  had  a  noble  consciousness  of  hts 
own  abilities,  which  enabled  him  to  go  on 
with  undaunted  spirit. 

Dr.  Adams  found  him  one  day  busy  at 
his  Dictionary,  when  the   following  dia- 
logue ensued: — ''Adams.  This  is  a  great 
work,  sir.     How  are  you  to  get  all  the  ety- 
mologies.^   Johnson.    Why,  sir,  here  is  a 
shelf  with  Junius,  and  Skinner,  and  others; 
and  there  is  a  Welsh  gentleman  who  has 
published  a  collection  of  Welsh  proverbs, 
who  will  help  me  with  the  Welsh.  Adams. 
But,  sir,  how  can  you  do  this  in  three 
years?    Johnsoit.    Sir,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  can  do  it  in  three  years.     Adams. 
But  the  French  Academy,  which  consists 
of  forty  members,  took  forty  years  to  com- 
pile their  Dictionary.    Johnson.  Sir,  thus 
it  is.    This  is  the  proportion.    Let  me  see; 
forty  times  fbrty  is  sixteen  hundred.    As 
three  to  sixteen  hundred,  so  is  the  propor- 
tion of  an  Englishman  to  a  Frenchman." 
With  so  much  ease  and  pleasantry  could  he 
talk  of  that  prodigious  labour  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  execute. 

The  publick  has  had,  from  Sir  John 
Hawkins^,  a  long  detaO  of  what  had  been 
done  in  this  country  by  prior  Lexicogra- 
phers:  and  no  doubt  Johnson  was  wise  lo 
avail  nimself  of  them,  so  far  as  they  went: 
but  the  learned,  yet  judicious  research  of 
etymology,  the  various,  yet  ac4*.urate  dis- 
play of  definition,  and  the  rich  collection  of 
authorities,  were  reserved  for  the  superiour 
mind  of  our  great  philologist.  For  the  me* 
chanical  part  he  employnl,  as  he  told  me, 
six  amanuenses;  ana  let  it  be  remembered 
by  the  natives  of  North  Britain,  to  whom 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  hostile,  that 
five  of  tnem  were  of  that  country  &.  There 
were  two  Messieurs  Macbean;  Mr.  [Rob- 

*  [JWigtf,  indeed  !  for,  though  the  lanrel,  of 
couree,  goes  through  the  procesA  of  fiuctification, 
it  19,  not  only  in  the  allegorical  but  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  tlie  word,  barren,  Ita  flowvn  have 
neither  hue  nor  odour,  nor  b  its  finit  ediUe. — 
Ed.] 

'  Birch  MSS.  Brit  Mua.  4S03. — ^Boswst.i«. 

*  Sir  John  Hawkins's  lift  of  fbnner  EngUab 
Dictionaries  is,  howerer,  hy  no  mewia  complete 
— ^Mai^onx. 

*  [See  ante,  note,  p.  58. — ^Eo.] 
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ert]  Shiels,  w1k>,  we  Bhall  hereafter 
^  ^  «ee,  partly^  wrote  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets  to  which  the  name  of  Gibber 
m  a&xed;  Mr.  Stewart,  son  of  Mr.  George 
Stewart,  hookaeller  at  Edinburgh;  and  a 
Mr.  Maitland.  The  sixth  of  these  humble 
atfcstanis  was  Mr.  Peyton^  who,  I  believe, 
taught  French,  and  published  some  eiemen- 
tarr  tracts. 

To  all  these  painful  labourers  Johnson 
showed  a  never-ceasing  kindness,  so  far  as 
xhfj  stood  in  need  of  it.  The  elder  Mr. 
Macbeaa  had  afterwards  the  honour  of  be- 
tof  Librarian  to  Archibald,  Duke  of  Ar- 
^y^<,  for  many  years,  but  was  left  without 
a'sidliiiig.  Johnson  wrote  for  him  a  Pre- 
face t£>  *'  A  System  of  Ancient  Geography :" 
and,  by  the  ftvour  of  Lord  Thurlow,  got 
faia  ^initted  a  poor  brother  of  the  Char- 
ter-hoose*  For  Shiels,  who  died  ot^  a 
cDQsamption,  he  had  much  tenderness;  and 
it  has  been  thought  that  some  choice  sen- 
ia  Shiels'  Lives  of  the  Poets  were 
by  him.  Peyton,  when  reduced 
to  peottij,  had  frequent  aid  fVom  the  boun- 
ty of  Johnson,  who  at  last  was  at  the  ex- 
peftsp  of  burying  him  and  his  wife. 

While  the  Dictionary  was  going  for- 
wanl,  Johnson  lived  part  of  the  time  in 
Hiilbc>m«  part  in  Gough-aquare,  Fleet- 
street;  and  he  had  an  upper  room  fitted  up 
bke  a  eoooting-house  for  the  purpose,  in 
which  ¥e  gave  to  the  copyists  their  several 
fash  The  words  partly  taken  from  other 
diruonariesy  and  partly  supplied  by  him- 
self, having  been  first  written  down  with 
spaces  teft  between  them,  he  delivered  in 
writing  their  etymologies,  definitions,  and 
ranou  sienifications.  The  authorities 
were  copied  fram  the  books  themselves,  in 
wbicb  he  had  marked  the  passages  with  a 
bbck-lead  pencil,  the  traces  of  which  could 

atmnge  tbat  Mr.  Bovwell  should 
chat  Shiels  only  partly  wrote  what 
arc  calM  **  Cibb€r*s  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  and 
ftrmiiind  that  Johnaoa  contributed  some  choice 
«es/W»r«  to  these  "  Liva ;  '*  for  Johnson  him- 
flriC  B  ihe  lA/e  of  Hammond,  tells  the  story  in 
a  wsv  which  saema  inconastent  with  Mr.  Boswell's 


•*t  Uka  that  epportuDity  to  testify,  that  the 
Vook  esHed  ^  Cibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets* 
W9»  atfl  wrinen,  nor,  I  believe,  ever  seen  by  ei- 
tbtT  af  the  CiMmbis,  hot  was  the  work  of  Robert 
M  native  ef  Scotland,  a  man  of  a  very 
iishirfamlim,.  though  with  little  scholastic 
who,  not  long  after  the  publication  of 
k«  work,  dafid  in  London  of  a  consumption.  His 
K  wa»  ratuaua  and  his  end  was  pious.  The- 
efkHms  C^/bet^  then  a  prisoner  for  debt,  imparted, 
as  I  ««i  toM,  his  name  for  ten  guineas.  The 
iiM—iiiiiipl  of  Shiels  is  now  m  my  possession.*' 
Jsiuoo,  we  sea,  sra  the  whole  work  was 
Atcte*.  ID  the  ezehMwn  of  himself  as  well  as 
6aa  mora  an  this  sBbjeet  post^  10th 


A|b1.  tT7iL— Eo.] 


easily  be  edKiced.  I  have  seen  several  of 
them,  in  which  that  trouble  had  not  been 
taken;  so  that  they  were  just  as  when  used 
by  the  copyists.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
was  so  attentive  in  the  choice  ol*  the  passa- 
ges in  which  words  were  authorised,  that 
one  may  read  page  afler  page  of  his  Diction- 
ary with  improvement  and  pleasure;  and  it 
should  not  pass  unobserved,  that  he  has 
quoted  no  autliour  whose  writings  had  a 
tendency  to  hurt  sound  religion  and  moral- 
ity- 
The  necessary  expense  of  preparing  a 

work  of  such  magnitude  for  the  press  must 
have  been  a  considerable  deduction  from 
the  price  stipulated  to  be  pud  for  the 
copyright.  I  understand  that  nothing  was 
allowed  by  the  jKX)kseUers  on  that  account; 
and  I  remember  his  telling  me,  that  a  lar^e 
portion  of  it  having,  by  mistake,  been  writ- 
ten upon  both  sides  orthe  paper,  so  as  to 
be  inconvenient  for  the  compositor,  it  cost 
him  twenty  pounds  to  have  it  transcribed 
upon  one  side  only. 

He  is  now  to  be  considered  as  **  tugging 
at  his  oar,"  as  engsged  in  a  steady  contin- 
ued course  of  occupation,  sufficient  to  em- 
ploy all  his  time  for  some  years;  and  which 
was  the  best  preventive  of  that  constitu- 
tional melancholy  which  was  ever  lurking 
about  him,  resdy  to  trouble  his  quiet.  But 
his  enlarged  and  lively  mind  could  not  be 
satisfied  without  more  diversity  ol'  employ- 
ment, and  the  pleasure  of  animated  relaxa- 
tion. He  therefore  not  only  exerted  his 
talents  in  occasional  composition  very  dif- 
ferent fVom  Lexicography,  but  formed  a 
club  [that  met  every  Tuesday  eve- 
ning at  the  King's  Head,  a  famous  ? ^Jg, 
beef-steak  house]  in  Ivy-lane,  Pa- 
ternoster-row, with  a  view  to  enjoy  litera- 
ry discussion,  and  amuse  his  evening  hours. 
[Thither  he  constantly  resorted, 
and,  with  a  disposition  to  please  ?*2J^ 
and  be  pleased,  would  pass  those 
hours  in  a  free  and  unrestrained  inter- 
change of  sentiments,  which  otherwise  had 
been  spent  at  home  in  painful  reflection. 
The  persons  who  composed  this  little  so- 
ciety were  nine  in  number:  they  were,  tha 
Reverend  Dr.  Salter,  father  of  the  late 
master  of  the  Charter-house;  Dr.  Hawkes* 
worth;  Mr.  Ryland,  a  merchant,  a  relation 
of  his  3;  Mr.  John  Payne,  then  a  booksel- 
ler, but  now  or  very  lately  chief  account* 
ant  of  the  bank;  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  a  learn- 
ed young  man  intended  for  the  dissenting 
ministry;  Dr.  William  M'Ghie,  a  Scots 
physician;  Dr.  Edmund  Barker,  a  young 
physician;  Dr.  Richard  Bathurst,  siso  a 
young  physician;  and  Sir  J.  Hawkins 3. 

,  *  [His  brother-in-law. — Ed.] 

*  [Sir  J.  Hawkins  gives  an  account  of  the 
members  of  this  club,  too  difihse  to  be  quoted 
bcra,  but  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  any 
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At  theee  meetings  Sir  J.  Hawkins  ob- 
aenres  not  only  that  in  conversation  John- 
son made  it  a  rule  to  talk  his  best, 
P'JS"  but  that  on  many  subjects  he  was 
not  uniform  m  his  opmions,  con- 
tending as  oflen  for  victory  as  for  truth :  at 
one  time  good^  at  another  evil  was  predom- 
inant in  ine  moral  constitution  of  the  world. 
Upon  one  occasion,  he  would  deplore  the 
non-observance  of  Good-Friday,  and  on  an- 
other deny,  that  among  us  of  the  present 
S:e  there  is  any  decline  of  public  worship, 
e  would  sometimes  contradict  self-evident 
propositions,  such  as,  that  the  luxury  of 
this  country  has  increased  with  its  riches; 
and  that  the  practice  of  card-plaving  is 
more  general  than  heretofore.  At  this  ver- 
satility of  temper,  none,  however,  took  of- 
fence: as  Alexander  and  Caesar  were  born 
for  conquest,  so  was  Johnson  for  the  office 
of  a  symposiarch,  to  preside  in  all  conversa- 
tions; and  Sir  J.  Hawkins  adds  that  he 
never  yet  saw  the  man  who  would  venture 
to  contest  his  right. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that 
the  members  of  this  club  met  together  with 
the  temper  of  gladiators,  or  that  there  was 
wanting  amon^  them  a  disposition  to  yield 
to  each  other  m  all  diversities  of  opinion : 
and,  indeed,  disputation  was  not,  as  in 
manv  associations  of  this  kind,  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting;  nor  were  their  conversa- 
tions, like  those  of  the  Rota  club,  restrain- 
ed to  particular  topicks.  On  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  said,  that  with  the  gravest  dis- 
courses was  intermingled  ^'  mirth,  that  af- 
ter no  repenting  draws"  (Milton);  for  not 
onl^  in  Johnson's  melancholy  there  were 
lucid  intervals,  but  he  was  a  great  contri- 
butor to  the  mirth  of  conversation,  by  the 
many  witty  sayings  he  uttered,  and  the 
many  excellent  stories  which  his  memory 
had  treasured  up,  and  he  would  on  oc- 
easion  relate;  so  that  those  are  greatly  mis- 
taken who  infer,  either  from  the  general 
tendencv  of  his  writings,  or  that  appear- 
ance of  hebetude  which  niarked  liis  counte- 
nance when  living,  and  is  discernible  in  the 
pictures  and  prints  of  liim,  that  he  could 
only  reason  and  discuss,  dictate  and  control. 

In  the  talent  of  humour  there  hardly  ever 
was  his  equal.  B^  this  he  was  enabled  to 
give  to  any  relation  that  required  it  the 
graces  and  aids  of  expression,  and  to  dis- 
criminate with  the  nicest  exactness  the 
characters  of  those  whom  it  concerned.  In 
aping  this  faculty,  Sir  J.  Hawkins  says 
that  he  had  seen  even  Warburton 
p.^ist  disconcerted,  and  when  he  would 
fain  have  been  thought  a  man  of 
pleasantly,  not  a  little  out  of  countenance. 

[Mr.  Murphy,  a  better  judge  than  Sir 

Mader  who  may  bo  enrioaB  about  Juhnion*!  eariy 
amoektm, — Zd.} 


J.  Hawkins,  tells  ub,  to  the  same  {^s^t 
effect,  that  Johnson  was  surprised  p.  ij^. 
to  be  told,  but  it  tOM  certainly  true, 
that  with  all  his  great  powers  of  mind,  wit 
and  humour  were  his  most  shining  tal- 
ents i;]  [and  Mrs.  Piozzi  sa^,  that      p|^^^ 
his  vein  of  humour  was  nch  and     p.  isa| 
apparently  inexhaustible— to  such      '®- 
a  degree  that  Mr.  Murphy  used  to  say  he 
was  mcomparable  at  builbonery.] 

[For  the  sake  of  further  relaxa-  Maion*, 
tion  from  his  literary  labours,  and  °°'** 
probably  also  for  Mrs.  Johnson's  health,  he 
this  summer  visited  Tunbridge  Wells,  then 
a  place  of  much  greater  resort  than  it  is  at 
present.  In  the  prints,  representing  some 
of  "  the  remarkable  characters"  who  were 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  1748,  and  c^)pied 
from  a  drawing  of  the  same  size.  Dr.  John- 
son stands  the  first  figure.]  [On  ^^ 
the  opposite  side  of  the  drawiiig  his 
wife  is  represented,  as  are  also  Garrick, 
Gibber,  Speaker  Onslow,  Lord  Chatham, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  and  Miss  Chudleigh,  and 
several  other  celebrated  persons;  and  in  tliis 
assemblage,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
neither  Johnson  or  his  wife  exhibit  any 
appearance  of  inferiority  to  the  rest  of  the 
company.] 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May 
of  this  year  he  wrote  a  "  Life  of  Roscom- 
mon •,"  with  Notes  (p.  916);  which  he  af- 
terwards much  improved  (indenting  die 
notes  into  text),  and  inserted  amongst  his 
Lives  of  the  English.  Poets. 

Mr.  Dodsley  this  year  brought  out  hia 
"  Preceptor,"  one  of  the  most  valuable 
books  for  the  improvement  of  young  minds 
that  has  apjieared  in  any  language;  and  to 
this  meritorious  work  Johnson  furnished 
'The  Preface*,"  containing  a  eenenif 
sketch  of  the  book,  with  a  short  and 
perspicuous  recommendation  of  each  ''^fj 
article  [this  he  sat  up  a  whole 
night  to  write] ;  and  also,  "  The  Vision  of 
Theodore,  the  Hermit,  found  in  his  Cell  •," 
a  most  beautiful  allegory  of  human  lifb, 
under  the  figure  of  ascending  the  mountain 
of  Existence.  The  Bishop  of  Dromore 
[Percy]  heard  Dr.  Johnson  say,  that  he 
thought  this  was  the  best  thing  he  ever 
wrote  [and  he  told  Mr.  Tyers  that  he  com- 
posed it  also,  in  one  night,  afler  finishing  an 
evening  in  Holbom]. 

In  January,  1749,  he  published  "The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  being  the  Tenth 
Satire  of  Juvenal  imitate^*."    He,  I  be- 

^  [This  should  be  bomo  in  mind  in  readti^ 
Johnson's  convenatioDs,  because  much  of  that 
peculiarity  called  hummtr  cannot  be  adequately 
conveyed  in  words  and  many  things  may  appear 
trite,  doll,  or  offensively  mde  in  mere  aairatiDB, 
which  were  enlivened  or  solVened  by  tho  air  and 
style  of  the  delivery. — ^Eo.j 

*  See  ante,  p.  84, 89* 
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fipTv,  eomposed  it  the  preceding  year^ 
Mn.  Joknson,  for  the  sake  of  country  air, 
bid  todgiflfs  at  Hampstead,  to  whieh  he 
mortcid  occasionally ,  and  there  the  firreatest 
pm,  if  not  the  ^w^hole,  of  this  imitation  was 
written.  The  fervid  rapidity  with  which 
itwiEprodaced  is  scarcely  credible.  I  have 
heaidhim  say,  that  he  coroposed  seventy 
lias  of  it  one  day,  ^rithout  putting  one  of 
thm  upon  paper  till  they  were  Aished^. 
I  rnnember  ^rnen  I  once  regretted  to  him 
thit  he  had  not  given  tis  more  of  Juvenal's 
Sttires^he  said,  he  probably  should  give 
aoi«,(Hrhe  had  them  all  in  his  heed;  b^ 
irturh  I  nnderstood,  that  he  had  the  origi- 
nalB  and  correspondent  allusions  floating  in 
hiBimAd,  wluch  he  could,  when  he  pleaied, 
cmbndv  and  render  piermanent  without 
mQch^\iouT.  Some  of  them  3,  however, 
be  nberved  vrere  too  gross  for  imitation. 

Tlif  profits  of  a  single  poem,  however  ex- 

rrilmt,  appear  to  have   been  verv  small  in 

tlif  )asl  reign,  compared  with  what  a  pub- 

tirnion  of  the  same    size  has  since  oeen 

known  to  yield.      I   have  mentioned  upon 

JohnKm^a  own  authority,  that  for  his  *'  Lon- 

ifn^  \»  had  only  ten  guineas;  and  now, 

after  hia  fan&e  w^aa  established,  he  got  for 

hi»^*  Vanity  of  Unman  Wishes^'  but  five 

faineaa  nwre,  as  is  proved  by  an  authentick 

(Wv^mimt  in  my  possession  **. 

li  wiU  be  oroerved,  that  he  reserves  to 
lufOMirthe  right  of  printing  one  edition  of 
diis  satire,  which  was  his  practice  upon  oc- 
ration  of  the  sale  of  all  his  writings;  it  be- 

*  So  John  Hawkins,  with  Moiemn  inaceura- 
tf^r,  fcfreaenta  this  poem  as  a  eooseqseiice  of  the 
leceptioo  of  his  tragedy.     But  the  fact 
ilm  the  poem  was  pobluhed  on  the  9th  of 
,  and  the  tragedy  was  not  acted  till  the  6th 
ti»   Fefarnafy   following. — ^Bobwxz^l.     [Mr. 
m  here  more  Molenmly  inaccurate  than 
ieia,  vbo*  though  he  erroneonaly  inverts  the 
tff  appearance  of  the  two  works,  doea  not 
the  poem  as  a  coosecjoence  of  the  hi- 
reeepbon  of  the  play,  but,  on  the  con- 
liaes  the  mistake  he  makes  as  to  time, 
_  his  reader  noi  to  impate  the  transJa- 
of  JaTcnal  to  the  failore  of  the  tragedy. — 


/ohneon's  general  habit  of  com- 

hm  defect  of  agfat  rendoed  writing  and 

LaiigUMHia  tronbleaome,  and  be  therefore 

fast  memory  where  others  woald  have 

pea  and  paper. — ^Eo.] 

[Ifo  probably    said    "soaie  passages  of 

^*  tar  fhaae  are  none  of  Javenal's  Satires  to 

I  objection  may  be  made  as  Co 

Ha— re's,  that  it  is  altogether  gross  sad 


•^9(ov.  16 


1748, 1  laceired  of  Mr.  Dodsley 

for  whacb  I  sssign  to  him  the  right 

ImilalioB  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of 

by  me;  rtwerring  to  myself  the 

aaa  sdilkiB.— ^am.  JoHifsoN." 


ing  his  fixed  intention  to  pubBsh  at  some 
period,  fbr  his  own  profit,  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  his  works. 

His  "  Vanitv  of  Human  Wishes"  has 
less  of  common  life,  but  more  of  a  philosoph- 
ick  dignity  than  his  "London."  More 
readers,  therefbre,  will  be  delighted  with  the 
pointed  spirit  of  "  London,"  than  with  the 
profound  reflection  of  "  The  Vanity  of  Hu- 
man wishes."  Garrick,  for  instance,  ob- 
served in  his  sprightly  manner,  with  more 
vivacity  than  regard  to  just  discrimination, 
as  is  usual  with  wits,  "When  Johnson 
lived  much  with  the  Herveys,  and  saw  a 
good  deal  of  what  was  passing  in  life,  he 
wrote  his  'London,'  which  is  lively  and 
easy:  when  he  became  more  retired,  he 
gave  us  his  *  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,' 
which  is  as  hard  as  Greek.  Had  he  ^one 
on  to  imitate  another  satire,  it  would  have 
been  as  hard  as  Hebrew  5." 

But  "The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes" 
is,  in  the  ooinion  of  the  best  judges,  as  high 
an  efibrt  or  ethick  poetry  as  any  languas^e 
can  show.  The  instances  of  variety  of  dis- 
appointment are  chosen  so  judiciously,  and 
painted  so  strongly,  that,  the  moment  they 
are  read,  they  bring  conviction  to  every 
thinking  mind. 

That  of  the  warrior,  Charles  of  Sweden, 
is,  I  think,  as  highly  finished  a  picture  as 
can  possibly  be  conceived.  That  of  the 
scholar  must  have  depressed  the  too  san- 
guine expectations  of  many  an  ambitious 
student  s. 


'  From  Mr.  Langton.— Boswei.i«.  [Gar- 
rick's  criticism  (if  it  deserves  the  name)  and  his 
liictB  are  both  nnfonnded.  "  The  Vanity  of  Ra- 
man Wishes'*  is  in  a  graver  and  higher  tone 
than  the  London,  bnt  not  harder  to  Im  tmd«r- 
stood.  On  the  contrary,  some  classical  alIasioni» 
inconsiBtent  with  modem  manners,  obscare  pas- 
sages of  the  latter;  while  all  the  illustrations,  sen- 
timenti,  and  expressions  of  the  former  are,  thoagh 
wonderfiilly  noble  and  dignified,  yet  perfectly  in- 
telligible, and  almost  fiuniliar.  Moreover,  we 
have  seen  that  when  Johnson  wrote  London^ 
he  was  not  living  the  gay  and  faahionable  lifo 
which  Mr.  Garrick  is  represented  as  mentioning. 
Alas!  he  was  starving  in  obscare  lodgings  on 
eigfatpence  and  even  foorpeace  a  day  (see  ante^ 
p.  39),  and  there  is  in  London  nothing  to  show 
any  intimacy  with  the  great  or  fashionable  world. 
As  to  the  Herveys,  it  may  be  hers  observed— 
contrary  to  Mr.  Boewdrs  (as  well  as  Mr.  Gar- 
rick's)  sapposition — that  be  vras  intimatw  vrith 
that  fiimily  previous  to  the  publication  of  Lon 
don: — that  the  sneer  m  that  poem  at  "  Clodi6*s 

jest,'*  stood  in  the  fiiM  edition  "H y'sjes/,*' 

and  was  probably  aimed  at  Lord  Harvey,  who 
was  a  favourite  theme  of  satire  with  the  opposition 
writers  of  the  day. — Ed.] 

'  In  ^is  poem  one  of  the  instanoes  nisntkiasd 
of  anfoitanate  learned  men  is  Lydialtx 

••  Hssr  Lydiat*S  LUb,  sad  OalOse's  sai.*> 
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[When  Dr.  Johnson,  one  day, 
p.  88, ».  ^^  j^j^  ^^^  satire,  in  which  the 

life  of  a  scholar  is  painted,  with  the  va- 
rious obstructions  tnrown  in  his  way  to 
fortune  and  to  fame,  he  burst  into  a  passion 
of  tears:  Mr.  Thrale's  family  and  Mr. 
Scott  ^  only  were  present,  who,  in  a  jocose 
war,  clapped  him  on  the  back,  and  said, 
«* What's  all  this,  my  dear  sir?  Why  you, 
and  I,  and  HerevUea  9,  you  know,  were  all 
troubled  with  meianeholy."  He  was  a 
very  laree  man,  and  made  out  the  triumvi- 
rate with  Johnson  and  Hercules  comically 
enough.] 

Were  all  the  other  excellencies  of  this 
poem  annihilated,  it  must  ever  have  our 

The  History  of  Lydiat  being  little  known,  the 
folio wiox  acconnt  of  him  may  be  acceptable  to 
many  of  my  readers.  It  appeared  as  a  note  in 
the  Supplement  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
1748,  in  which  some  passages  extracted  from 
Johnson*!  poem  were  inserted,  and  it  should  have 
been  added  in  the  subsequent  editions. — "  A 
very  learned  divbe  and  mathematician,  Fellow 
of  New  College,  Ozon,  and  Rector  of  Okerton, 
near  Banbury.  He  wrote,  among  many  others, 
a  Latin  treatise  *  De  naturA  eali,  ^c*  in  which 
he  attacked  the  sentiments  of  Scaliger  and  Aris- 
totle, not  bearing  to  hear  it  urged,  that  some 
thinifi  are  true  inphiloMophy,  and  false  in  di- 
vinity. He  made  above  600  Sermons  on  the 
harmony  of  the  Evangelist^.  Being  nnaooceasfal 
in  publishing  his  works,  he  lay  in  the  prison  of 
Bocardo  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  King's  Bench,  till 
Bishop  Usher,  Dr.  Laud,  Sir  WiUiam  Boswell, 
and  Dr.  Pink,  released  him  by  paying  his  debts. 
He  petitioned  King  Charles  L  to  be  sent  into 
Ethiopia,  &c.  to  procure  MSS.  Having  spoken 
in  favour  of  monarchy  and  bishops,  he  was 
plundered  by  the  parliament  forces,  and  twice 
carried  away  prisoner  from  \m  rectory;  and  af> 
terwards  had  not  a  shirt  to  shift  him  in  three 
months,  without  he  borrowed  it,  and  died  very- 
poor  in  1646." — ^Boswell.  [In  1609,  Lydiat 
accompanied  Usher  into  Ireland,  and  obtained 
(prabably  by  his  interest)  the  office  of  chapel- 
reader  in  T^nnity  College,  Dublin,  at  a  salary  of 
8/.  6j.  8(f.  per  quarter:  he  was  resident  there 
about  two  years;  and  in  March,  1612,  it  appears, 
that  he  had  from  the  coUege  '*  6/.  to  furnish  him 
for  his  journey  to  England.'*  The  remembrance 
of  Lydiat  was  traditionally  preserved  in  Dublin 
CoUege;  and  the  Editor  recollects  to  have  heard, 
about  1797,  that,  in  some  ancient  buildings,  then 
recently  removed,  Lydiat  had  resided — evidence, 
either  that  he  had  left  a  high  reputation  behind 
him,  or,  more  probably,  that  Johnson's  mention 
of  him  had  revived  the  memory  of  his  aojonm  in 
that  university. — ^Ed.] 

*  [George  Lewis  Scott,  F.  R.  S.,  an  amiable 
and  learned  man,  formerly  sub-preceptor  to 
Cveorffe  the  Third,  and  afterwards  a  Commissionf 
er  of  Mseisef  whom  it  seems  Johnson  did  not 
DOW  reckon  as  "  one  of  the  lowest  of  aU  haman 
beo^p.'*    See  oate,  p.  10.— Ed.] 

'  [In  allaiion  to  the  madnaM  of  HanmlM  on 
Mount  Qua.— Ep-1 


^rateAil  reverenoe  ftom  its  noUe  eondiision, 
in  which  we  are  consoled  with  the  sasur* 
ance  that  happiness  may  be  attainedi  W  ws 
<<  apply  our  hearts  "  to  piety : 

«  Where  then  shall  hope  and  fear  their  objects  6nd? 
Shall  dull  saspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind? 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  s«late. 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  bis  fateF 
Shall  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise. 
No  cries  attempt  the  merey  of  the  skies? 
Inquirer,  cease;  petitions  yet  remain. 
Which  Heav*n  may  hear,  nor  deem  ReligioD  tsia* 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice. 
But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choies« 
Safe  in  His  hand,  whose  eye  discerns  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  pray'r; 
Implore  His  aid,  in  His  decisions  rest. 
Secure,  whate*er  He  gives.  He  gives  the  bait: 
Yet  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  6reB» 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires. 
Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind, 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fiU; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o*er  transmuted  HI; 
For  faith,  which  panting  for  a  happier  seat. 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  for  retreat: 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  ordaia, 
These  goods  He  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to 

gain; 
With  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind. 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find'." 

Garrick  being  now  vested  with  theatricsl 
power  by  bein^  mansger  of  Dniry-lane 
theatre,  he  kindly  and  generously  made 
use  of  it  to  bring  out  Johnson's  tragedy, 
which  had  been  long  kept  back  for  want  of 
encouragement.  But  in  this  benevolent 
purpose  he  met  with  no  small  difficulty 
from  the  temper  of  Johnson,  which  could 
not  brook  that  a  drama  which  he  had 
formed  with  much  study,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  keep  more  than  the  nine  years 
of  Horace,  should  be  revised  and  altered  st 
the  pleasure  of  an  actor.  Yet  Garrick 
knew  well,  that  without  some  alterations  it 
would  not  be  fit  for  the  stage.  A  violent 
dispute  having  ensued  between  them,  Gsr* 
rick  spplied  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor  to 

'  In  this  poem,  a  line  in  which  the  danger  at- 
tending on  female  beauty  is  mentioned,  haa  very 
generally,  I  believe,  been  misunderstood: 

*«  Tet  Vane  could  tell  what  Ills  from  bmuty  spriag, 
Aud  Sedley  cursM  the  form  that  pleased  a  kitig.** 


The  lady  mentioned  in  the  fimt  of  th< 
was  not  the  celebrated  Lady  Vane,  whose  m^ 
moirs  were  given  to  the  pnblick  by  Dr.  Smollett, 
but  Anne  Vane,  who  waa  mistress  to  Frederick, 
Prmee  of  Wales,  and  died  in  1786,  not  long  b«>- 
fore  Johnson  settled  in  London.  Some  account 
of  this  lady  was  poblished,  onder  tlie  title  of 
«•  The  Secret  History  of  Fofici/a,  8vo,  1782." 
See  also  "  Vanelia  in  the  Straw^  4to.  1782." 
— ^BoBWSLU  [See  j»otl,  17  Ao^ .  1778,  aonio 
oboerratioos  nqiecting  the  liMi  m  ^  ~ 
Ex>.] 
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bterpoR.  Johnaon  was  at  firet  rery  ob- 
itioAle.  "  Sir  (said  he),  the  fellow  wants 
BC  to  Dike  Mahomet  run  mad,  that  he 
mar  have  an  opportunity  of  tossing  his 
htiubuid  kieicing  hia  heels'."  He  was, 
liowevvr,  at  last,  with  difficulty,  prevailed 
on  to  comply  with  Garrick's  wishes,  so  as 
lotUow  <N  some  changes;  but  still  there 
vf  re  not  enough. 

Dr.  Adams  was  present  the  first  night  of 

the  lYprcif nlation  of  Irene,  and  gave  me 

the  foUowing  account:  '<  Before  the  cur- 

tuQ  drew  up,  there  were  catcalls  whistling, 

Thich  akmwd  Johnson's  friends.      The 

Pn4ofie,  which  was  written  by  himself  in 

I  nii3y strain,  soothed  the  audience  s,  and 

th«  pliy  went  off  tolerably,  till  it  came  to 

the  cooeiosion,  when  Mrs.  Pritchard,  the 

beraoe  of  the  piece,  was  to  be  strangled 

iifkw  the  stage,  and  was  to  speak  two  hues 

wiUi  the  bow-string  round  her  neck.    The 

ujtfooe  cried  out  'Murder!  murder^ P 

Site  seveiml  times  attempted  to  speak;  but 

a  raJD.    At  last  she  was  obliged  to  go  off 

tb«  suge  alive."    This  passage  was  afler- 

winb  struck  out,  and  she  was  carried  off 

b>  be  put  to  death  behind  the  scenes,  as  the 

pliv  now  has  iL     The  Epilogue,  at  John- 

Ma  mftrwied  n^  \   was  written  by  Sir 

'  Mohamet  was  in  fact  played  by  Mr.  Barry, 
ud  Demetrhu  by  Mr.  Garrick :  but  probably 
^  pcuts  were  not  yet  cast. — Bosv?  kll,.  [It  has 
t^a  taJd  that  Garrick  originally  intended  to  have 
^^oi  the  part  of  Mahomet,  and  he  probably 
ji'M  k  to  Barry  to  propitiate  him  in  the  an- 
t^nor*  fcvoor. — Ed-] 

'  The  expreasloii  osed  by  Dr.  Adams  was 
"Mthed.**  I  shoald  rather  think  the  aodience 
v»  «wrrf  by  the  extraordinary  spirit  and  dignity 
4f  the  feUofnag  liaee : 

"  Kr  iliiB  u  learnt  hi»  pniae,  be  thk  hk  pride, 
T«  ferrt  a|»pteQw  no  modem  erto  ore  trlMl : 
AoDld  partial  catcalla  nii  him  hopes  conftNiad, 
Be  Mdi  no  immpet  quell  the  filial  eouud ; 
StMM  welcome  sleep  relieve  the  weary  wit, 
Re  roib  b6  Uimdera  o*er  the  droway  pit } 
S«  ^MMrm  Uk  captivate  the  lUcUement  apreada, 
.^urhibca  }«or  eyea,  to  prejudice  yottr  heada. 
(  aiM*cd«  thovgh  wiilinjpi  aneer  and  rivala  rail, 
^^dfcaM  to  pig— e,  yet  oot  aahamed  to  ftil, 
il«  aciMva  the  maeh  addreaa,  the  auppliaai  atrato, 
Wi  k  nerit  uecdleM,  and  without  it  vain ; 
la  lamoa,  Naiuref  Troth,  he  darta  to  truat : 
W  fepa he lUent,  aod  ye  wita  be  juat! " 

'  Vm  ibow*  bow  ready  modem  audiences  are 
\»  nadrmn  in  a  new  play  what  they  have  fre- 
9>*i^j  endsred  very  qoietly  in  an  old  one. 
^*^««  Ito  made  JHanetes,  in  Tamerlane^  die 
Vf{he  bow-struig,  without  ofTence. — ^Mai.ons. 
:^  Da?if«  teO  us,  in  his  <«  Life  of  GarHck,*' 


^  >■  p.  128,  that  the  strangling  Irene,  contrary 

*  Httiee*s  rale,  e4frttm  populo,  was  suggested 
^Gifriek^Eo.] 

*[Dr. Aadenon  says  m  his  Life,  that '* Mr. 
Will  aseribes  this  epilogne  to  Sir  W.  Yonge 

*  M  ffood  fboadation  :  '*  yet  Mr.  Boswell,  who 
s^  bat  edhioo  had  simply  stated  the  fact,  added 
'  ikt  second*  *'  a$  John$on  informed  me.'* 
^  ifvphy  loo  aaarts  (Life,  p.  154),  that  the 


Williain  Vonse.  I  know  not  how  bis  play 
came  to  be  thus  graced  by  the  pen  of  a 
person  then  so  eminent  in  the  political 
world  \ 

Notwithstanding  all  the  support  of  such 
performers  as  Garrick,  Barr/,  Mrs.  Gibber, 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  every  advantage  of 
dress  and  decoration,  the  tragedy  of  Irene 
did  not  please  the  puhlick<^.  Mr.  Garrick*s 
zeal  carried  it  through  for  nine  nights,  so 
that  the  authour  had  his  three  nights'  pro- 
fits; and  from  a  receipt  signed  bv  nini,  now 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  James  Doc&ley,  it  ap- 
pears that  his  iriend,  Mr.  Robert  Dodsiey, 

epilogne  was  always  supposed  to  be  Johnson's, 
and  that  Mr.  Boswell 's  account  is  a  "  new  discov- 
ery, and  by  no  means  probable,"  and  he  adds, 
that  **  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  epilogue 
could  be  transferred  to  any  other  writer,  it  being 
the  wont  jeu  d*e»prit  which  ever  fell  from  John- 
son's pen."  Mr.  John  Taylor  also  has  lately  in- 
formed the  editor  that  Murphy  sabseqnently  re- 
peated to  him  that  Johnaon  was  the  anthor  of  the 
epilogue.  The  first  fourteen  lines  certainly  do- 
senre  Murphy's  censure,  and  could  hardly  Iu&to 
been  written  by  the  pen  of  Johnson  ;  but  the  last 
ten  lines  are  much  better,  and  it  may  be  suspect- 
ed that  these  Johnson  added  to  or  altered  from  the 
original  copy. — Ed.] 

^  [It  has  been  observed  that  he  must,  before 
this,  have  some  acquaintance  with  Sir  W.  Yonge, 
who  told  him  that  great  should  be  pronounced 
so  as  to  rhyme  with  seat,  while  Lord  Chesterfield 
had  said  it  should  rhyme  to  state,  (See  post, 
27th  Maich,  1772.>— Ed.] 

'  I  know  not  what  Sir  John  Hawkins  means 
by  the  cold  reception  of  Irene.  [See  ante, 
note,  p.  77.]  I  was  at  the  fint  representation ; 
and  most  of  the  subsequent.  It  was  much  ap- 
plauded the  first  night,  partkrularly  the  speech  on 
fo-morroio.  It  ran  nme  nighti  at  least  It  did 
not  indeed  become  a  stock-play,  but  there  was 
not  the  least  opposition  during  the  representation, 
except  the  first  nttht  in  the  Ust  act,  where  Irene 
was  to  be  strangled  on  the  stage,  which  John 
lBuir\  could  not  bear,  thouch  a  dramatick  poet 
may  stab  or  slay  by  hundreds.  The  bow-string 
was  not  a  Chistian  nor  an  ancient  Greek  or  Ro- 
man death.  But  this  oflence  was  removed  after 
the  first  night,  and  Irene  went  oflT  the  stage  to  be 
strangled. — Many  stories  were  circulated  at  the 
time,  of  the  authour *s  bemg  observed  attherepre- 
sentatbn  to  be  dissatisfied  with  some  of  the 
speeches  and  conduct  of  the  play  himself ;  and, 
like  La  Fontaine,  expressing  his  disapprobation 
aloud. — ^Bun  net. 

[Mr.  Murphy  (Life,  p.  58,)  says,  "  the  amount 
of  the  three  benefit  nichts  for  the  tragedy  of 
Irene, it  is  to  be  feared,  were  not  very  consid- 
erable, as  the  profit,  that  stimulating  motive,  nev- 
er invited  the  authour  to  another  dramatick  at- 
tempt" But  Mr.  Isaac  Reed  discovered  that  the 
authour 's  three  nights,  aller  deducting  about  190^ 
for  the  expenses  of  the  bouse,  amounted  together 
to  near  200/.,  besides  the  100/.  for  the  copy. 
These  were,  at  the  time,  large  soma  to  Dr.  John- 
son.— ^£n.] 
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gave  him  one  huiulied  pounds  for  the  copy, 
with  his  usual  reservation  of  the  right  of 
one  edition. 

Ibbkb,  considered  as  a  poem,  is  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  superiour  excellence.  An- 
alvsed  into  parts,  it  will  furnish  a  rich  store 
of  noUe  sentiments,  fine  imagery,  and  heau- 
tiful  language;  but  it  is  deficient  in  pathos, 
in  that  delicate  power  of  touching  the  hu- 
man feelings,  wnich  is  the  principal  end  of 
the  drama  K  Indeed  Garrick  has  complain- 
ed to  me,  that  Johnson  not  only  had  not 
the  faculty  of  producing  the  impressions  of 
tragedy,  but  that  he  had  not  the  sensibility 
to  perceive  them.  His  great  friend  Mr. 
Wamsley's  prediction,  that  he  would  '*  turn 
out  a  fine  traffedy  writer,"  was,  therefore, 
ill-fbunded.  Johnson  was  wise  enough  to 
be  convinced  that  he  had  not  the  talents 
necessary  to  write  successfully  for  the 
stage,  and  never  made  another  attempt  in 
that  species  of  composition. 

When  asked  how  he  felt  upon  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  his  tragedy,  he  replied,  "  Like  the 
Monument;"  meaning  that  he  continued 
firm  and  unmoved  as  that  column  ^  And 
let  it  be  remembered,  as  an  admonition  to 
the  genui  irriiabile  of  dramatick  writers, 
that  this  great  man,  instead  of  peevishly 
complaining  of  the  bad  taste  of  tne  town, 
submitted  to  its  decision  without  a  mur- 
mur. He  had,  indeed,  upon  all  occasions  a 
great  deference  for  the  general  opinion: 
"  A  man  (said  he)  who  writes  a  book, 
thinks  himself  wiser  or  wittier  than  the  rest 
of  mankind;  he  supposes  that  he  can  in- 
struct or  amuse  them,  and  the  publick  to 
whom  he  appeals  must,  aAer  all,  be  the 
judges  of  his  pretensions." 

On  occasion  of  this  play  beinj?  brought 
upon  the  staffe,  Johnson  had  a  fancy  that 
as  a  dramatick  authour  his  dress  should  be 
more  gay  than  what  he  ordinarily  wore; 
he  therefore  appeared  behind  the  scenes, 
and  even  in  one  of  the  side-boxes,  in  a  scar- 
let waistcoat,  with  rich  gold-lace,  and  a 
gold-lace  hat.  He  humorously  observed 
to  Mr.  Lang  ton,  "  that  when  in  that  dress 
he  could  not  treat  people  with  the  same 
ease  as  when  in  his  usual  plain  clothes." 

>  Aaron  Hill  (vol.  ii.  p.  355),  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Mallett,  gives  the  following  account  of  Irene 
after  having  seen  it  "I  was  at  the  anomalons 
Mr.  Johnson 'i  benefit,  and  found  the  pUy  his  pro- 
per representative ;  strong  sense  ongraced  by 
■fveetnesB  or  decoram." — Bos  well. 

'  [Or,  more  modestly  perhaps,  that  he  felt  no 
more  than  the  Monument  coold  feel.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  presomed,  from  Dr.  Barney's  evidence, 
and  from  considering  that  it  produced  him  more 
money  than  he  probably  had  ever  before  poGsesf^ 
ed,  tluit  he  was  for  from  thinking  that  his  tragedy 
had  failed.  The  London  Magazine  for  Februa- 
ry, states  that  Irene  was  then  acting  with  great 
applause. — Eo.] 


I  Dress  indeed,  we  must  aUow,  has  more  tf- 
feet  even  upon  strong  minds  than  one 
should  suppose,  without  having  had  ibe  ex- 
perience or  it.  His  necessary  attendance 
while  his  play  was  in  rehearsai,  and  durinff 
its  performance,  brought  him  acouainted 
with  many  of  the  performers  of  bou  sexes, 
which  produced  a  more  favourable  opinion^ 
of  their  profession  than  he  had  harshly  ex- 
pressed m  his  Life  of  Savage.  With  some 
of  them  he  kept  up  an  acquaintance  as  long 
as  he  and  they  lived,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
show  them  acts  of  kindness.  He  for  a  con- 
siderable time  used  to  frequent  the  Cfreem 
JZoom,  and  seemed  to  take  delight  in  dissi- 
pating his  gloom,  by  mixing  in  the  sprighi* 
IV  chit-chat  of  the  motley  circle  then  to  be 
found  there.  Mr.  David  Hume  related  to 
me  from  Mr.  Garrick,  that  Johnson  at  last 
denied  himself  this  amusement,  from  consid- 
erations of  rigid  virtue,  saying,  **  I  '11  come 
no  more  belund  your  scenes,  David;  for 
the  silk  stockings  and  while  bosoms  of  yoar 
actresses  excite  my  amorous  propensities." 

[*'  DK.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  PORTER^      ^ 
i(  Golf  »  Sqosre,  July  12, 1749. 

"Dkar  miss, — I  am  extremely  obliged 
to  you  for  your  letter,  which  I  would  have 
answered  last  post,  but  that  illness  ^pre- 
vented me.  I  have  been  oflen  out  of  or- 
der of  late,  and  have  very  much  neglect-* 
ed  my  afiairs.  You  have  acted  very  prn- 
dently  with  regard  to  Levett's  affair,  wliich 
will,  I  think,  not  at  all  embarrass  me,  for 
you  may  promise  him,  that  the  mortgage 
shall  be  taken  up  at  Michaelmas,  or,  at  leai^t, 
some  time  between  that  and  Christmas: 
and  if  he  requires  to  have  it  done  sooner,  1 
will  endeavour  it.  I  make  no  doubt,  by  that 
time,  of  either  doing  it  myself,  or  persuad- 
ing some  of  my  friends  to  do  it  for  me  6. 

*'  Please  to  acquaint  him  with  it,  and  let 
me  know  if  he  be  satisfied.  When  he  once 
called  on  me,  his  name  was  mistaken,  and 
therefore  I  did  not  see  him;  but  finding  the 
mistake,  wrote  to  him  the  same  day,  but 
never  heard  more  of  him,  though  I  entreat- 
ed him  to  let  me  know  where  to  wait  on 
him.  You  frighted  me,  you  little  gipsy, 
with  your  black  wafer,  for  I  had  forgot  you 

'  [This  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  the 
case.  His  most  acrimonions  attacks  on  Garrick, 
and  Sheridan,  and  players  in  general,  were  sohso- 
qaent  to  this  period. — ^Ed.] 

*  [This  letter,  and  some  others,  which  will  ap- 
pear in  their  proper  places,  I  owe  to  the  ansollc-> 
ited  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ifarwood,  the  his- 
torian of  Lichfield,  who  procured  the  copic<, 
with  permission  to  publish  them,  from  Mrs.  Pear- 
son of  Lichfield,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  origi- 
nals.— Ed.] 

^  [Thus  in  the  original. — Ed.] 

'  [This  confinns  the  statement,  as  to  thtsdclt, 
in  page  64.  n. — Ed.] 
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in  motiniiiKg,  and  was  liMd  your 
letter  had  brought  me  ill  news  of  my  mo- 
ther, whose  death  is  one  of  the  few  calami- 
nes on  w^hich  I  think  with  teironr.  I  long 
to  know  how  she  does,  and  how  yon  all  do. 
¥oaT  poor  mamma  is  come  home,  but  very 
weak:  yet  I  hope  she  will  grow  better^ 
else  she  shall  go  mto  the  country.  She  is 
DOW  up  stairs,  and  knows  not  of  my  writing. 
1  am,  dear  miss,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "Sam.  Jorkson."] 

In  1750  he  came  forth  in  the  character 
f*n  which  he  was  eminently  qualified,  a 
Dtajestick  teacher  of  moral  and  religious 
wt^om.  The  vehicle  which  he  chose  was 
that  of  a  periodical  paper,  which  he  knew 
had  hnen,  upon  former  occasions,  employ- 
ed with  great  success.  The  Taller,  Spec* 
tator,  and  Guardian,  were  the  last  of  the 
kind  published  in  England,  which  had  stood 
the  teat  of  a  long  triiu;  and  such  an  inter- 
rai  had  now  elapsed  since  their  publication, 
as  made  him  justly  think  that,  to  many  of 
his  readers,  this  form  of  instruction  would, 
in  unae  degree,  have  the  advsntage  of 
onvelty.  A  few  days  before  the  first  of  his 
Efsayv  eame  out,  there  started  another 
cmapetitor  for  fame  in  the  same  form,  un- 
clrr  the  title  of  "The  Taller  Revived," 
which  I  believe  was  "born  but  to  die." 
JuhnsoQ  was,  I  think,  not  very  happy  in 
the  choicse  of  his  title,—"  The  Rambler;" 
which  certainly  is  not  suited  to  a  series  of 
erav«  and  moral  discourses;  which  the  Ital- 
nos  have  literally,  but  ludicrouslv,  trans- 
lated by  B  F^agabondo,  and  which  has 
been  lately  assumed  as  the  denomination  of 
a  vehicle  cxf  licentious  tales,  "  The  Ram- 
blrf's  Magazine."  He  gave  Sir  Joshua 
ReynoUa  the  following  account  of  its  get- 
tiair  tilts  name:  "  What  must  be  done,  sir, 
•iH  be  done.  When  I  was  to  begin  pub- 
lishing that  paper,  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
aaine  it.  I  sat  down  at  night  upon  my 
bfdflde,  and  resolved  that  I  would  not  go 
to  «Imp  till  1  had  fixed  its  title.  The  Ram- 
UtT  seemed  the  best  that  occurred,  and  I 
tx4  it »." 

With  what  devout  and  conscientious  sen- 
timents thia  paper  was  undertaken,  is  evi- 

'  I  bave  besfd  Dr.  Warton  roontion,  that  he 
WIS  St  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley's  with  the  late  Mr. 
Vaor«,  sod  wveral  of  his  friends,  considering 
wbd  thoold  be  the  name  of  the  periodical  paper 
wHicb  Meofe  had  undertaken.  Garrick  proposed 
the  Saiai,.  which,  by  a  curions  coincidence,  was 
applied  to  htnoelf  by  Goldsmith 


Gwrkk^i  a  Mlad,  Air  in  him  we  see 
Oil,  vfaMfVi  aofsr,  and  Mitnew  agree !  '* 


Al  hm^  the  company  having  separated,  without 
taiT  Ihn^  of  which  they  approved  having  been 
I,  IMUey  hinMlf  thoi^t  of  The  World, 
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denced  by  the  following  prayer,  which  hd 
composed  and  offered  up  on  the  occasion : 

"  Ahnighty  God,  the  giver  of  all  good 
thinfirs,  without  whose  help  all  labour  is 
inenectual,  and  without  whose  grace  all 
wisdom  is  folly:  grant,  I  beseech  Thee, 
that  in  this  undertaking  thy  Holy  Spirit 
may  not  be  withheld  from  me,  but  that  I 
may  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation  of 
myself  and  others:  grant  this,  O  Lord, 
for  the  sake  of  thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen  a." 

The  first  paper  of  the  Rambler  was  pub- 
lished on  Tuesday  the  20th  of  March, 
1749-50:  and  its  authour  was  enabled  to  con* 
tinue  it  without  interruption,  every  Tues- 
day and  Saturday,  till  Saturday  the  17th 
of  March  3,  1752,  on  which  day  it  closed. 
This  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  a  remark  of  his,  which  I  have 
had  occasion  to  quote  elsewhere,  ji^** 
that  "  8  man  may  write  at  any 
time,  if  he  will  set  himself  doggedly  to  it;" 
for,  notwithstanding  his  constitutional  in- 
dolence, his  depression  of  spirits,  and  his 
labour  in  carrying  on  his  Dictionary,  he  an« 
swered  the  stated  calls  of  the  press  twice  a 
week  from  the  stores  of  his  mind,  during 
all  that  time;  having  received  no  assistance 
except  four  billets  in  No.  10,  by  Miss  Mul- 
so,  now  Mrs.  Chapone;  No.  80,  by  Mrs. 
Catherine  Talbot;  No.  97,  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Richardson,  whom  he  describes  in  an  in- 
troductory note  as  "  An  authour  who  has 
enlarged  the  knowledj^e  of  human  nature, 
and  taught  the  passions  to  move  at  the 
command  of  virtue  4;  and  Numbers  44  and 

'  In  the  Pemb.  MS.  the  last  sentence  mns— 
"  the  salvation  both  of  myself  and  othera  :  grant 
this,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  ChrisL" — 
Hall. 

'  This  is  a  mistake,  into  which  the  authour 
was  very  pardonably  led  by  the  inaccoracy  of  the 
original  folio  edition  of  the  Rambler^  in  which  the 
concluding  paper  of  that  work  is  [obviously  by 
an  error  of  the  press]  dated  on  "  Saturday,  March 
17."  But  Saturday  was  in  fact  the  fourteenth 
of  March.  This  circumstance,  though  it  may  at 
fhmt  appear  of  very  little  importance,  is  yet  worth 
notice  ;  for  Mrs.  Johnson  died  on  the  fevenieenth 
of  March. — Malonk. 

*  [Lady  Bradsbaigh,  one  of  Mr.  Richaidson*s 
female  sycophants,  thus  addresses  him  on  the  sub- 
jeet  of  this  letter :  "  A  few  days  ago  I  was  {rfeas- 
ed  whh  hearing  a  very  sensible  lady  greatly  pleas- 
ed with  the  Rambler,  No.  97.  She  happened 
to  be  m  town  when  it  was  published  ;  and  I  ask- 
ed if  she  knew  who  was  the  author  ?  She  nid, 
it  was  supposed  to  be  one  who  was  concerned  in 
the  Spectaton,  it  being  much  better  written  than 
any  of  the  Ramblera.  I  wanted  to  say  who  was 
really  the  author,  but  durst  not,  without  your  per- 
mission." Rich.  Cor.  vol.  vi.  p.  108.  It  was 
probably  on  some  such  authority  that  Mr.  Pa/he 
told  Mr.  Chalmers  {Brit.  E$b.  vol.  xix.  p.  14), 
that  No.  97  was  **  the  only  paper  which  had  a 
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nml.  10,  by  Mn.  Elizabeth  Carter; 
'•*••  [which  latter,  aigned  Chariesea, 
had  much  of  his  esteem,  though  he  blamed 
Mrs.  Piozzi  for  preferring  it  to  the  allego- 
ry (No.  45),  where  Religion  and  Supersti- 
tion are  indeed  most  masterly  delineated.] 

Posterity  will  be  astonished  when  they 
are  told,  upon  the  authority  of  Johnson 
himself,  that  many  of  these  discourses, 
which  we  should  suppose  had  been  labour- 
ed with  all  the  slow  attention  of  literary  lei- 
sure, were  written  in  haste  as  the  moment 
pressed,  without  even  being  read  over  by 
nim  before  they  were  printed.  ^The  fine 
Rambler  on  Procrastination  ^  was 
^^'  hastily  composed  in  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  parlour  ^  while  the  boy 
waited  to  carry  it  to  the  press,  and  number- 
less are  the  instances  of  his  writing  under 
the  immediate  pressure  of  importunity  or 
distress.]  It  can  be  accounted  for  only  in 
this  way;  that  by  reading  and  meditation, 
and  a  very  close  inspection  of  life,  he  had 
accumulated  a  great  fund  of  miscellaneous 
knowledge,  which,  by  a  peculiar  prompti- 
tude of  mind,  was  ever  ready  at  his  call, 
and  which  he  had  constantly  accustomed 
himself  to  clothe  in  the  most  apt  and  ener- 
getick  expressions.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
once  a^ed  him  by  what  means  he  had  at- 
tained his  extraordinary  accuracy  and  flow 
of  language.  He  told  him,  that  he  had 
early  laid  it  down  as  a  fixed  rule  to  do  his 
best  on  every  occasion,  and  in  every  com- 
pany :  to  impart  whatever  he  knew  in  the 
most  forcible  language  he  could  put  it  in. 
and  that  by  constant  practice,  and  never 
Bufiering  any  careless  expressions  to  escape 
him,  or  attempting  to  deliver  his  thoughts 
without  arranging  them  in  the  clearest 
manner,  it  became  habitual  to  him  3. 

Yet  he  was  not  altogether  unprepared  as 

prosperont  mle,  and  was  popular."  The  flatte- 
ries which  Richardson's  coterie  lavished  on  him 
and  all  bis  works  were  quite  extravagant :  the  pa^ 
per  is  rather  a  poor  one. — Ed.] 

>  [I  suppose  No.  184  is  meant — ^D'Isiiaxi.i.] 

'  [Mn.  Pioza's  date  of  the  paper  on  Proertu- 

tinaHan  must  be  a  mistake,  as  Johnson  did  not 

know  Sir  J.  Reynolds  so  eariy.     See  poet,   pi 

108,  and  vol    il  p.  65  . — ^Ed.] 

'  The  rule  which  Dr.  Johnson  observed  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authority  of  two  great  vnitera  of  an- 
tiquity :  **  Ne  id  qnidem  tacendum  est,  quod  ei- 
dem  Ciceroni  placet,  nullum  nostrum  usquam  neg- 
ligentem  esse  sermonem:  quicqwd  liquemta; 
ubieunque,  sit  pro  $ua  Bcilicet  porH4me  perfee- 
Hon.**  Quinciil.  z.  7. — ^Maloits.  [It  has 
been  stated  by  Mr.  Chalmen,  in  his  edition  of  the 
British  Essayists,  that  Johnson  most  elaborately 
revised  and  extensively  corrected  the  Ramblers 
whm  he  collected  them  into  volumes ;  but  this 
r]oes  not  disprove  Mr.  Boswell's  account  of  the 
ccierity  and  ease  with  which  they  were  original- 
ly written. — ^Ed.] 


a  periodical  writer;  for  1  have  in  my  poases- 
ston  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  m  which 
he  has  written,  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Locke's 
Common-Place  Book,  a  variety  of  hints  for 
essays  on  diflferent  subjects.  He  has  mark- 
ed upon  the  first  blank  leaf  of  it,  *<  To  the 
138tn  page,  collections  for  the  Raxblkr;" 
and  in  another  place,  "  in  fifly-two  there 
were  seventeen  provided;  in  97 — ^21;  in  190 
— 25."  At  a  subsequent  period  (probably 
afler  the  work  was  finished)  he  added,  <<  In 
all,  taken  of  provided  materials,  90  V* 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  is  un- 
lucky^  upon  all  occasions,  tells  us,  p.^ 
that  "  this  method  of  accumulating 
intelligence  has  been  practised  bv  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, and  is  humorously  descrioed  in  one 
of  the  Spectators,  wherein  he  feigns  to 
have  dropped  bis  paper  ofnotanda,  consist* 
ing  of  a  diverting  medley  of  broken  senten- 
ces and  loose  hints,  which  he  tells  us  he 
had  collected,  and  meant  to  make  use  ofl 
Much  of  the  same  kind  is  Johnson's  Adver- 
saria." But  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  no 
resemblance  at  all  between  them.  Addisoa's 
note  was  a  fiction,  in  which  unconnected 
fragments  of  his  lucubrations  were  purpose- 
ly jumbled  together,  in  as  odd  a  manner  as 
he  could,  in  order  to  produce  a  laughable 
effect.  Whereas  Johnson^  abbreviations 
are  all  distinct,  and  applicable  to  each  sub- 
ject of  which  the  heaa  is  mentioned. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  following  speci- 
men: 

"  Youth'B  Entry,  4-e. 

"  Baxter's  account  of  things  in  which  he 
had  changed  his  mind  as  he  grew  up.  Vo- 
luminous.— No  wonder. — If  eveiy  man  was 
to  tell,  or  mark,  on  how  many  subjects  he 
has  changed,  it  would  make  vols,  but  the 
changes  not  always  observed  by  man^ 
self. — From  pleasure  to  bus.  [bunneu]  to 
quiet;  from  though tfulness  to  reflect,  to 
pietv;  from  dissipation  to  domestic,  by  ini- 
perfect  gradat.  nut  the  change  is  certain. 
Dial  non  progredi,  progresM,  ea$t  ttrntpi^ 
imus.  Look  back,  consider  what  was 
thought  at  some  dist.  period. 

*'  Hope  predom.  in  youth,    Mind  nol 

«  [This,  no  doubt,  means,  that  of  the  fint  62 
Ramblera,  17  had  been  prqwred,  and  so  on,  tall, 
at  the  conpletion  of  the  whole  208  numbers,  be 
found  that  only  80  had  been  formed  of  mateiials 
previously  provided. — ^Ed.] 

'  [In  this  instance  Mr.  Boswell  is  mora  vh 
lucky  than  Hawkins,  whose  account  is  bv  ao 
means  incorrect  He  knew  verv  well,  ana  dis- 
tinctly states,  that  Addison *s  published  J^Totanda 
were  a  mere  pleasantry,  consisting  of  topicka 
droUy  selected  and  arraiiged  ;  but  he  infeia,  ra- 
tionally enough,  that  Addison  had  taken  the  idea 
from  Us  own  real  practice  of  collecting  notanda  ; 
and  he  is  quite  justified  in  adding  **  much  of  the 
same  kind  are  Johnson^s  Adversaria.* '—Co.] 
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^  ^  ituhtigtB  w^fUanng  ikougkiM. 
The  world  iicB  ail  enamelled  before  him,  as 
•  diaiaat  prospect  sun-gilt  t;  inequalities  on- 
if'  Ibund  bv  coming  to  it.  Love  i$  iobedU 
)&f — ehUirtn  exteUefU^^Ynm^  to  be  con- 
stant—esreaaes  of  the  great — applauses  of 
the  foamed — smiles  of  Seauty. 

*'  Femr  of  dUgrace^BasM'ulMeMM'^VindB 
things  of  less  importance.  Miscarriages  for- 
ir>t  like  excellencies^ — if  remembeied,  of  no 
import.  Danger  of  sinking  into  negligence 
oi'ttepntation; — lest  the  fear  of  disgrace  de- 
wrtff  activity. 

*'  Cot^fidenee  mi  hinuelf.  Long  tract  of 
6&  before  him — No  thought  of  sickness — 
Kntbarraasinent  of  afiairs. — Distraction  of 
family.  Pablick  calamities. — No  sense  of 
the  pceralence  of  bad  habits.  Negligent  of 
time — ready  to  undertake—careless  to  pur- 
sue—all  changed  by  time. 

^  Cm^deni  of  oiA^t-^unsuspecting  as 
aimpencDced — ^imagining  himself  secure 
against  neglect,  never  imagines  they  will 
rrnlare  Co  treat  him  ill.  Ready  to  trust; 
expecting  to  be  trusted.  Convinced  by  time 
of  the  selfishness,  the  meanness,  the  cow- 
anliee,  the  treachery  of  men. 

**  Youth  ambitious,  as  thinking  honours 
easy  lo  be  had. 

''  Difierent  kinds  of  praise  pursued  at 
difierent  periods.  Of  the  gay  ia  youth, — 
dang,  hurt,  Itc.  despised. 

*'  Of  the  fancy  in  manhood.  Ambit. — 
stocks— bargains. — Of  the  wise  and  sober 

old  ace — seriousness— formality — max- 
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ioMH  but  general— only  of  the  rich,  other- 
wise age  is  happy — ^but  at  last  everything 
referred  Co  riches — ^no  having  fame,  honour, 
infioeoee,  without  sul^tion  to  caprice. 

'« Horace. 

*-"  Hard  it  would  be  if  men  entered  life 
with  the  same  views  with  which  they 
leave  it,  or  left  as  they  enter  it — No  hope — 
BO  sndertaking — ^no  regard  to  benevolence— 
BA  fear  of  diagraee,  &c. 

''  Youth  to  be  taught  the  piety  of  age- 
to  retain  the  honour  of  youth." 


This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  sketch  of 
Xnaber  196  of  the  Rambler.  I  shall  grati- 
fy my  leaders  with  another  specimen : 

**  Cot^ederaeUs  difficult;  why. 

**  Seldom  in  war  a  match  for  single  per- 
sons—nor  in  peace;  therefore  kin^  make 
themsdves  absolute.  Ck>nfederacies  m  leam- 
iog—evenr  great  work  the  work  of  one. 
Bniw.  Scholars'  friendship  like  ladies. 
SniMiamus,  &c.  Mart.^   Tne  apple  of  dis- 


bcautiful  image  of  the  eDchantiiig 
sf  yeathfol  prosgpct  has  not  been  lued 
lay  sC  Joniaoa  s  ttt^n, 
*  LA.  SL  M.    **  InTBCcam  Bmohun 

'* — ^MAI.01fB. 
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cord— the  hiurel  of  discord — ^the  poverty 
of  criticism.  Swift's  opinion  of  the  power 
of  six  geniuses  united.  That  union  scarce 
possible.  His  remarks  just; — ^man  a  social, 
not  steady  nature.  Drawn  to  man  by 
words,  rei)elled  by  passions.  Orb  drawn 
by  attraction,  rep.  [repelled]  by  centri- 
fugal. 

'*  Common  danger  unites  by  crushing 
other  passions — ^but  thev  return.  Equality 
hinders  compliance.  Superioritv  produces 
insolence  and  envy.  Too  much  regard  in 
each  to  private  interest; — too  little. 

**  The  mischiefs  of  private  and  exclusive 
societies. — The  fitness  of  social  attraction 
difiused  through  the  whole.  The  mischiefs 
of  too  partial  love  of  our  country.  Contrac- 
tion of^  moral  duties. — 'oi  ^/xoi,  v  ^tK9t> 

"  Every  man  moves  upon  his  own  cen- 
tre, and  therefore  repels  others  fVom  too 
near  a  contact,  though  he  may  comply  with 
some  general  laws. 

"  Of  confederacy  with  superiors  every 
one  knows  the  inconvenience.  With  equals, 
no  authority; — every  man  his  own  opinion 
— ^his  own  interest. 

"Man  and  wife  hardly  united; — scarce 
ever  wi  Ihout  children.  Computation,  if  two 
to  one  against  two,  how  mimy  against  five? 
If  confederacies  were  easy — ^useless;  -many 
oppresses  manv. — If  possible  only  to  some, 
dangerous.    Principum  omieitiat." 

Here  we  see  the  embryo  of  Number  45 
of  the  Adventurer;  and  it  is  a  confirmation 
of  what  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
mention,  that  the  papers  in  that  collection 
marked  T.  were  written  by  Johnson. 

This  scanty  preparation  of  materials  will 
not,  however,  much  diminish  our  wonder 
at  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  his  mind; 
for  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the 
number  of  essays  which  he  wrote  is  very 
small;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  those  for 
which  he  had  made  no  preparation  are  as 
rich  and  as  highly  finished,  as  those  for 
which  the  hints  were  lying  by  him.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed,  that  the  papers  formed 
from  his  hints  are  worked  up  with  such 
strength  and  elegance,  that  we  almost  lose 
sight  of  the  hints,  which  become  like  "  drops 
in  the  bucket."  Indeed,  in  several  instan- 
ces, he  has  made  a  very  slender  use  of  them, 
so  that  many  of  them  remain  still  unap- 
plied 3. 

'  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  selected  from  this  lit* 
tie  collection  of  materiab,  what  he  calk  tbs 
«  Rudiments  of  two  of  the  papers  of  the  Rambler." 
But  he  has  not  been  able  to  read  the  mannscript 
distinctly.  Thns  he  writes,  p.  266,  "Sailor's 
fate  any  mansion;"  whereas  the  original  b 
**  Sailor's  life  my  averaion."  He  has  also  tran- 
seribed  the  unappropriated  hints  on  Wriierg  for 
breads  in  which  he  deciphers  these  notable  pas- 
sagas,  one  in  Latin,  fatw  nonfama,  uistead  of 
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As  the  Rambler  was  entirely  the  work  of 
one  man,  there  was,  of  course,  such  a  uni- 
formity in  its  texture,  as  very  much  to  ex- 
clude the  charm  of  variety;  and  the  grave 
and  oflen  solemn  cast  of  thinking,  which 
distin^shed  it  from  other  periodical  papers, 
made  it,  for  some  time,  not  generally  hked. 
So  slowly  did  this  excellent  work,  of  which 
twelve  editions  have  now  issued  fVom  the 
press,  gain  upon  the  world  at  large,  that 
even  in  the  closing  number  the  authour 
says,  "  I  have  never  been  much  a  favourite 
ofthepublick." 

Yet,  very  soon  ^fler  its  commencement, 
there  were  who  felt  and  acknowledged  its 
unoonmion  excellence.  Verses  in  its  praise 
appeared  in  the  newspapers;  and  the  editor 
or  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  mentions,  in 
October,  his  having  received  several  letters 
to  the  same  purpose  from  the  learned. 
*^  The  Student,  or  Oxford  and  Canibridge 
Miscellany,''  in  which  Mr.  Bonnel  Thorn- 
ton and  Mr.  Colman  were  the  principal  writ- 
ers, describes  it  as  *'  a  work  that  exceeds  any 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  this  king- 
dom, some  of  the  Spectators  excepted, — ^if 
indeed  they  may  be  excepted."  And  after- 
wards, "  May  the  publick  favours  crown  his 
merits,  and  may  not  the  £nglish,  under  the 
auspicious  reign  of  George  the  Second, 
neglect  a  man,  who,  had  he  lived  in  the  first 
century,  would  have  been  one  of  the  great- 
est favourites  of  Augustus."  This  flattery 
of  the  monarch  had  no  effect.  It  is  too  well 
known,  that  the  second  George  never  was 
an  Augustus  to  learning  or  genius. 

[Richardson,  the  authour  of  Cla- 

"'  rissa,  to  whom  Cave  had  sent  the 
five  first  numbers  of  tlie  Rambler,  became, 
as  they  proceeded,  *'  so  inexpressibly  pleas- 
ed with  them,"  that  he  wrote  to  Cave  in 
strong  commendation,  and  intimated  his 
conviction  (the  name  of  the  authour  being 
still  a  secret)  that  Johnson  was  the  only 
man  who  could  write  them.  Cave's  answer 
seems  worth  inserting,  as  giving  a  higher 
idea  of  his  o^vn  station  in  society  than  has 
been  hitherto  entertained,  as  well  as  more 
clearly  explaining  some  points  of  Dr.  John- 
son's life. 


Blch.Cor. 

▼ol.  I.       <( 
p.  166. 


MR  CAVE  TO  MR.  RICHARDSON. 

"  Bt.  John'*  Gate,  Augoit  28, 1750 

'^Deas  sir, — 1    received  the  pleasure 

fcatti  rum  fama ;  Johnson  having  in  his  mind 
what  Thnanas  says  of  the  learned  German  anti- 
quary and  linguist,  Xylander,  who,  he  tells  us, 
lived  in  snch  poverty,  that  he  was  supposed  fami 
lum  fama  taribere ;  and  another  in  French,  De- 
gente  de  fate  et  affami  dfar^ent,  instead  of 
Vegauii  de  fame  (an  old  woid  for  renomnU) 
et  affanU  d^argtnt.  The  manuscript,  being 
written  in  an  exceedingly  small  hand,  is  indeed 
vary  hard  to  read  ;  but  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  left  blanks  than  to  write  nonsense. — 

BeSWBLL. 


of  your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.  at  Glouoester, 
and  did  intend  to  answer  it  from  that  city, 
though  I  had  but  one  sound  hand  (the  cold 
and  rain  on  my  journey  having  given  me  tlie 
gout) ;  but,  as  soon  as  1  could  write  I  went  to 
Westminster  I,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Cambridge-, 
who  entertained  the  Prince  3  there,  aiid, 
in  his  boat,  on  the  Severn.  He  kept  me 
one  night,  and  took  me  down  part  of  his 
river  to  the  Severn,  where  I  sailed  in  one  of 
his  boats,  and  took  a  view  of  another  of  a 
peculiar  make,  having  two  keels,  or  being 
rather  two  long  canoes,  connected  bv  a  floor 
or  stage.  I  was  then  towed  back  again 
to  sup  and  repose.  Next  morning  he  ex- 
plained to  me  the  contrivance  of  sonte 
waterfalls,  which  seem  to  come  from  a  piece 
of  water  which  is  four  feet  lower.  The 
three  following  days  I  spent  in  returning  to 
town,  and  could  not  find  time  to  write  in 
an  inn. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  Prince  ap- 
peared hiffhly  pleased  with  every  thing  tliat 
Mr.  Cambridge  showed,  though  he  called 
him  upon  deck  oflen  to  be  seen  by  the 
people  on  the  shore,  who  came  in  prodi- 
gious crowds,  and  thronged  from  place  to 
place,  to  have  a  view  as  oucn  as  they  could, 
not  satisfied  with  one;  so  that  many  who 
came  between  the  towing  line  and  the  bank  of 
the  river  were  thrown  into  it,  and  his  royal 
highness  could  scarce  forbear  laughing;  hut 
sedately  said  to  them,  <  I  am  sorry  for  your 
condition.' 

"  Excuse  this  ramble  from  the  purpose  of 
your  letter.  I  return  to  answer,  that  Mr. 
Johnson  is  the  Great  Rambler,  being,  as 
you  observe,  the  only  man  who  can  furnish 
two  such  papers  in  a  week,  besides  his  other 
great  business,  and  has  not  been  assisted 
with  above  three. 

"  I  may  discover  to  you,  that  the  world 
is  not  so  Idnd  to  itself  as  you  wish  it.  The 
encouragement,  as  to  sale,  is  not  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  high  character  given  to  the  work 
by  the  iudicious,  not  to  say  the  raptures  ex- 
pressed by  the  few  that  do  read  it;  but  its 
Deing  thus  relished  in  numbers  gives  hope 
that  the  sets  must  go  off,  as  it  is  a  fine  pa- 
per, and,  considering  the  late  hour  of  hav- 
ing the  copy,  tolerably  printed. 

"  When  the  authour  was  to  he.  kept  pri- 
vate (which  was  the  first  scheme),  two 
gentlemen,  belonging  to  the  Prince's  court, 

*  [So  in  the  work  quoted,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
for  WhitDiinster  in  Gloucestershire,  the  seat  then, 
OS  now,  of  the  family  of  Cambridge. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  author  of  the 
Scribbleriad,  and  a  considerable  contributor  to 
the  World,  ile  was  bom  in  1714,  and  died  in 
1802  at  his  seat  opposite  Richmond. — ^Ed.] 

^  [In  July  and  August  of  tliis  year  the  Prinoo 
and  PHnceds  of  Wales,  and  their  eldest  danghter 
(the  late  Duchess  of  timnawick),  made  a  tour 
through  Gloucestershire,  Someraetshirey  and 
Hampshire. — Ed.] 
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to  oMiaire  hk  namey  in  order  to 
;  and  dso  brought  a  list  of 
pn  to  be  served  with   the 
As  I  was  not  at  liberty,  an  infer- 
trawn,  that  I  was  desirous  to 
V  t "»  oiyaelf  »o  excellent  a  writer.     Soon 
.  Mr.  Doddington  i  sent  a  letter  direct- 
b   ike   RmmkUr,  inviting  him  to  his 
r,  wken  he  shonid  be  disposed  to  en- 
hif   aoqnaintance.     In  a  subsequent 
kind  of  excuse  was  made,  with 
at  thftt  a  food  writer  might  not  appear 

^■^ *^ie  in  comrersation.     Since  that 

cirevmstenees,  and  Mr.  Garrick 

who  knew  the  authour's  powers 

Mrie  from    the  first,  unadvisedly  as- 

(iHit)  suspicions,    overturned 

rfceme  of  secrecy.      (About   which 

m  mkmy  one  paper  s. ) 

had  letters  of  approbation  from 

. ,  Dr.  Hartley,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Miss 

Jtc.  lie.   most  of  them,  like  you, 

tfaem  in  a  rank  equal,  and  some 

.   to  the  SpecUtors  (of  which  I 

»"<  read  many,  for  the  reasons  3  which 

) :  but,  notwithstanding  such  re- 

tinii,  whether  the  price  of  two- 

the  anfavourahle  season  of  their 

pvhtiradon,   hinders  the  demand,  no 

he  made  of  it. 

aathonr   f  who  thinks  highly  of 

ings)  is  obliged  to  you  for  contri- 

T«iar  endeavours;  and  so  is,  for  sev- 

of  your  friendship,   good   sir, 

,  and  very  humble  servant, 

"E.  Cav£.»] 


so  near,  its  effiwt  is  most  sensible  and  perma- 
nent 

Mr.  James  Elphinston^,  who  has  since 
published  various  works,  and  who  was  ever 
esteemed  by  Johnson  as  a  worthy  man,  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Scotland  while  the  Rambler 
was  coining  out  in  single  papers  at  London. 
With  a  laudable  zeal  at  once  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  countrymen,  and  the  reputation 
of  his  friend,  he  suggested  and  took  the 
charge  of  an  edition  of  those  Essays  at 
Edinburgh,  which  followed  progressively 
the  London  publication  •■>. 

The  following  letter  written  at  this  time, 
though  not  dated,  will  show  how  much 
pleased  Johnson  was  with  this  publication, 
and  what  kindness  and  regard  he  had  for 
Mr.  Elphinston. 


(C 


TO    MR.   JAMES    ELPHINSTOIV. 

(Ab  date.) 
"  Daxa  SIB,— I  cannot  but  confess  the 
failures  of  my  correspondence,  but  hope 


fc  -  * 


i  %aanB  tnid  me,  with  an  amiable  fond- 
*'*^.  s  Kttle  pleasinr  circumstance  relative 

*  "%aw<»rk.    Mrs.  Johnson,  in  whoeejudge- 
*-*«  and  taste  be  had  great  confidence,  said 

*  1  sx  after  a  few  numbers  of  the  Rambler 
o«ot,  "  i  thought  very  well  of  you 

•^  •  bvc  I  did  not  imagine  vou  could  have 
r^ea  any  thing  equal  to  this."    Distant 
.  from  whatever  quarter,  is  not  so  de- 
:  -tfx!  aa  that  nf  a  wife  whom  a  man  k)ves 
Her  approbation  may  be  said 
home  to  lus  6o«om;'*  and  being 


tw 


B«hb  DoddiigloD,  aAerwaids  Lord 
rfcaae  fiune  as  m  italeanaa  sad  a  wit 
if  B0t  obljtantad,  by  the  pab- 
•h  Diarf.-'Eo.] 
i  I  av  iwa  Kanblcn  idefred  to  are  probably 
14  ad  IJ.— Eo.] 

_  had  «iad«  "  I  remember  not  any 

Sf€ciai^r»  tbat  I  nadf/crlnep- 

t0  retui  them  ali,  tbat  half  so 

It  fleems  very  strange  that 

y,  like  Richardson  and  Cave, 

{he  SpertM^T  to  imperfectly. 

h  regard  to  Richanhon,  for 

Rdunbler  (No.  97)  ii  writ- 

"^  «  pvofesaed  •dmver  of  the 


*  [Mr.  James  Elphinston  was  bora  in  Edin- 
biugh,  in  1721.     He,  when  very  young,  was  a 
private  tutor  in  two  or  three  eminent  fiunilies : 
bnt  about  1762  set  up  a  boardiag-scbool  at  Ken- 
sington, where,  as  we  shall  see.  Dr.  Johnson 
sometimes  visited  him.     He  died  in  1809.     His 
works  are  forgotten  or  remembered  for  their  ab« 
siudity.      He   translated  Martial,  of  which   Dr. 
Beattie  says,  **  It  is  truly  an  unique — ^the  speci- 
mens formerly  published  did  very  well  to  laugh 
at ;  but  a  whole  quarto  of  nonsense  and  gibberish 
is  too  nmch.     It  is  strange  that  a  man  not  whol- 
ly illiterate  shonid  have  Sved  so  long  in  England 
without  learning  the  language.'* — Biog.    Die, 
And  it  was,  no  doubt,  of  this  strange  work  that 
Mrs.  Piozzi  relates,  that  "  of  a  modem  Martial, 
when  it  came  out.  Dr.  Johnson  said  there  are  in 
these  venes  too  much  folly  for  madneM,  I  think, 
and  too  much  madness  for  folly." — Piozzi^  D. 
47.— Ed.]  ^ 

*  It  was  executed  in  the  printing.^flice  of 
Sands,  Murray,   and  Cochran,  with  nncommon 
elegance,  upon   writing  paper,  of  a  duodecimo 
size,  and  with  the  greatest  correctness :  and  Mr. 
Elphinston  enriched  it  with  translations  of  the  mot- 
tos.     When  completed,  it  made  eight  handsome 
volumes.     It  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  acconte 
and  beautiful  edition  of  this  woric ;  and  there  be- 
ing but  a  small  impression,  it  is  now  become 
scarce,  and  sells  at  a  very  high  price. — Boswell. 
With  respect  to  the  correctness  of  this  edition, 
my  fiither  probably  derived  his  information  fiom 
some  other  pereon,  and  appears  to  have  been  mi». 
informed  ;  for  it  was  not  accurately  printed,  as 
we  leara  from  Mr.  A.  Chalmers — J.  Boswell. 
[Mr.  Ohalmere  a  little  misrepresents,  and  Mr. 
James  Boswell   wholly  mistook   the   fact     El- 
phinston *8  edition  was  correctly  printed  after  the 
original  folio  numben  tu  they  came  out.     Mr. 
Chalmers  denies  its  accuracy,  because  it  has  not 
the  various  corrections  subsequentiy  made  by 
Johnson  when  he  republished  the  Kambler  in 
volumes. — Ed.] 
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the  Bame  regard  which  you  express  for  me 
on  every  other  occasion,  will  incline  you  to 
fbrrive  me.  I  am  oflen,  very  oflen,  ill; 
and,  when  I  am  well,  am  ohliged  to  work: 
and,  indeed,  have  never  much  used  myself 
to  punctuality.  You  are  however,  not 
to  make  imldnd  inferences,  when  I  forhear 
to  reply  to  your  kindness;  for  he  assured, 
I  never  receive  a  letter  from  you  without 
great  pleasure,  and  a  very  warm  sense  of 
your  generosity  and  friendship,  which  I 
heartily  hlame  myself  for  not  cultivating 
with  more  care.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  r  go  wrong,  in  opposition  to  convic- 
tion; for  I  think  scarce  any  temporal  good 
equally  to  he  desired  with  the  regard  and 
familiarity  of  worthy  men.  I  hope  we 
shall  he  some  time  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
have  a  more  ready  way  of  pouring  out  our 
hearts. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  still  find  encourage- 
ment to  proceed  in  your  publication,  and 
shall  heg  the  favour  of  six  more  volumes 
to  add  to  my  former  six,  when  you  can  with 
any  convemence  send  them  me.  Please  to 
present  a  set  in  my  name  to  Mr.  Ruddiman^, 
of  whom,  I  hear,  that  his  learning  is  not  his 
highest  excellence.  I  have  transcribed  tlie 
mottos,  and  returned  them,  I  hope  not  too 
late,  of  which  I  think  many  veiy  happily 
performed.  Mr.  Cave  has  put  the  last  in 
the  magazine  3,  in  which  I  think  he  did  well. 
I  beg  of  you  to  write  soon,  and  to  write 
oflen,  and  to  write  long  letters,  which  I 
hope  in  time  to  repay  you:  but  you  must 
be  a  patient  creditor.  I  have,  however, 
tliis  of^ gratitude,  that  I  think  of  you  with 
regard,  when  I  do  not,  perhaps,  ^ve  the 
proofs  which  I  ought,  of  being,  sir,  your 
most   obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

This  year  he  wrote  to  the  same  gentle- 
man another  letter  upon  a  mournful  occa- 
sion. 

*  Mr.  Thomsfl  Raddinuin,  the  learned  ipunma- 
rian  of  Scotland,  well  known  for  his  vanons  ex- 
cellent works,  and  for  hia  accniate  editions  of 
several  anthouia.  He  was  also  a  man  of  a  most 
worthy  private  character.  His  zeal  for  the  royal 
Honse  of  Stoart  did  not  render  him  leas  estimable 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  eye. — ^Boswell. 

*  If  the  Magazine  here  referred  to  be  that  for 
October,  1752  (see  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  22,  p.  468), 
then  this  letter  belongs  to  a  later  period.  If  it  re- 
lates to  the  Magazine  for  September,  1750  (see 
Gent  Mag.  vol.  20,  p.  406),  then  it  may  beaa- 
cribed  to  &  month  of  October  in  that  year,  and 
shsnld  have  followed  the  subsequent  letter. — Ma- 
LOKE.  [It  seems  clear  from  the  ezpreoBum  of 
the  letter  that  it  refers  to  Cave's  ySrif  publication 
of  tho  mottos,  and  was  probably  written  in  Oct 
1750  ;  but  in  either  case  it  shoold  have  followed 
the  letter  of  the  25th  Sept ;  thon^h  the  editor  has 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  distuih  Mr.  Boa- 
weirs  original  arrangement — Ed.] 


"  TO  MR.  JAMfiS  SLPHIK8T0N. 

"Btfpumber  25,1750. 

**Dear  sir, — ^You  have,  as  I  find  by 
every  kind  of  evidence,  lost  an  excellent 
mother;  and  I  ho{)e  you  will  not  think  me 
incapable  of  partaking  of  your  grief.     I  have 
a  mother,  now  eighty-two  years  of  age, 
whom,  therefore,  I  must  soon  lose,  unless 
it  please  God  that  she  should  rather  mourn 
for  me.     I  read  the  letters  in  which  you  ro- 
tate your  mother's  death  to  Mrs.  Strahan^, 
and  think  I  do  myself  honour,  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  read  them  with  tears;  but  tears 
are  neither  to  you  nor  to  me  of  any  farther 
use,  when  once  the  tribute  of  nature  has 
been  paid.    The  business  of  life  siunmons 
us  away  from  useless  grief,  and  calls  us  to 
the  exercise  of  those  virtues  of  which  we 
are  lamenting  our  deprivation.     The  great- 
est benefit  which  one  friend  can  confer  upon 
another  is  to  guard,  and  excite,  and  elevate, 
his  virtues.    This  your  mother  will  still 
perform,  if  you  diligently  preserve  the  mem- 
ory of  her  life,  and  of  her  death:  a  life,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  useful,  wise,  and  inno- 
cent; and  a  death  resigned,  peaceful,  and 
holy.     I  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  that 
neither  reason  nor  revelation  denies  you  to 
hope,  that  you  may  increase  her  happiness 
by  obeying  her  precepts;  and  that  she  may, 
in  her  present  state,  look  with  pleasure  upon 
every  act  of  virtue  to  which  her  instructions 
or  example  have  contributed  4.    Whether 
this  be  more  than  a  pleasing  dream,  or 
a  Just  opinion  of  separate  spirits,  is,  indeed, 
of  no  great  importance  to  us,  when  we  con- 
sider ourselves  as  acting  under  the  eye  of 
(Grod;  yet,  surely,  there  is  something  pleas- 
ing in  the  belief,  that  our  separation  iVoro 
those  whom  we  love  is  merely  corporeal; 
and  it  may  be  a  great  incitement  to  virtu- 
ous friendship,  if  it  can  be  made  probable 
that  that  union  that  has  received  the  divine 
approbation  shall  continue  to  eternity. 

**  There  is  one  expedient  by  wliich  you 
may,  in  some  degree,  continue  her  presence. 
If  you  write  down  minutely  what  you  re- 
member of  her  from  her  earliest  years,  you 
will  read  it  with  great  pleasure,  and  receive 
from  it  many  hints  of  soothing  recollection, 
when  time  shall  remove  her  yet  farther  from 
you,  and  your  grief  shall  be  matured  to  ven- 
eration. To  this,  however  pain  Ail  for  the 
present,  I  cannot  but  advise  you,  as  to  a 
source  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  the 
time  to  come;  for  all  comfort  and  all  satis- 

*  [Sister  to  Mr.  Elphinaton. — Oeni.  Mag, 
1786,  p.  756.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  for 
many  of  his  early  acquaintance,  Johnaon  was  in- 
debted to  the  society  of  Mr.  Strahan. — £o.] 

*  [This  letter  may,  aa  the  editor  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Msgazine  observes  (/oc.  ctf.),  be  read  aa  a 
commentary  on  the  celebrated  psaangeg  in  John- 
son's Meditations,  relative  to  the  iotermediata 
state  of  departed  friends. — ^Ed.] 
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betion  m  wiaeaetr  wished  you  by,  dear  sir, 
TOOT  most  obliged,  moat  obedient,  and  most 
Iiamhie  aerrant, 

"  Sam.  Johkson." 


lA 


The  RamUer  has  increased  in  fame  as 
age.  Soon  after  its  first  folio  edition  was 
cnodadetl  it  was  published  in  six  duodecimo 
vohunes  > ;  and  its  author  lived  to  see  ten  nu- 
merous editions  of  it  in  London,  beside  those 
ivf  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

I  profeas  myself  to  have  ever  entertained 
a  prntoitnd  veneration  for  the  astonishing 
lopce  and  vivaci^  of  mind  which  the  Ram- 
bler exhibits.     That  Johnson  had  penetra- 
tion eooogh  lo  see,  and,  seeing,  would  not 
diaguiae,  the  general  misery  or  man  in  this 
state  of  being',  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
eupetficial  notion  of  his  being  too  stern  a 
phfkMopher.     Bnt  men  of  reflection  will  be 
sensible  that  he  has  given  a  true  representa- 
Chm  of  human  existence,  and  that  he  has,  at 
the  aanae  time,  with  a  generous  benevolence, 
dtdplayed  every  consolation  which  our  state 
adbrds  oa;  not  only  those  arising  from  the 
hopes  cf  fatority,  but  such  as  may  be  at- 
tained in  the  immediate  progress  through 
liie.    He  haa  not  depressed  Uie  soul  to  de- 
fpoodency  and  indifl^rence.    He  has  every 
where  inculcated  study,  labour,  and  exer- 
u*jtL    Nay,  he  has  shown,  in  a  very  odious 
U^tit,  a  man,  whose  practice  is  to  go  about 
darkening  the  views  of  others,  by  perpetual 
r.  vnptaints  of  evil,  and  awakening  those  con- 
iiJefmlJona  of  danger  and  distress,  which  are, 
t  n  the  most  part, luUed  into  a  q  uiet  oblivion. 
This  be  baa  done  very  strongly  in  his  char- 
atf'trr  of  Suapirius,  (No.  55)  from  which 
GoUtmith  took  that  of  Croaker,  in  his  com- 
edy of"  The  good-natured  Man,"  as  John- 
aua  told  me  hb  acknowledged  to  him,  and 
wfaieh  is,  indeed,  veiy  obvious. 

To  point  out  the  numerous  subjects  which 
the  Rambler  treats,  with  a  digmty  and  per- 
Sinnnity  wiiich  are  there  unlt^  in  a  manner 
whjrh  are  shall  in  vain  look  for  any  where 
,  Mukl  take  ap  too  large  a  portion  of 
and  would,  I  trust,  be  superflu- 
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a  not  qaite  aceonte.    In  the    Otni» 
Ktfv.  1751,  while  the  work  waa  yet 
ia  aa  advertiMineat,  aanonnciiip  ^at 
B»  of  the  Rambler  would  speedily  be 
;  and«  itia  belia?ed»  that  they  werepub- 
m  the aeit  moath.    Thefifth  and  sixth  vol- 
tafalea  of  oonteota,  and  tianslatioDS  of 
poblJahed  in  Jnly,  1752,  by  Payne 
poMkher),  three  montha  after  the 
af  the  work.    When  the  Rambler  was  col- 
vehnnaa,  Johnson  reTised  and  correct- 
it  Ikro^gfaoat.     Hi.  Boawdl  waa  not  aware  of 
amnee,  whkUi  has  ktely  been  discov- 
aecaiBtely  atated,  by  Mr.  Alexander 
lew  edition  of  these  and  variona 
eaays,  ander  the  title  of  **  The 
"— MALOirs. 


ous,  considering  how  universally  those  vol- 
umes are  now  disseminated.  Even  the  most 
condensed  and  brilliant  sentences  which  they 
contain,  and  which  have  very  properly  been 
selected  under  the  name  of  "Beauties V* 
are  of  considerable  bulk.  But  I  may  shortly 
observe,  that  the  Rambler  furnishes  such  an 
assemblage  of  discourses  on  practical  reli- 
^on  and  moral  duty,  of  critical  investiga- 
tions, and  allegorical  and  oriental  tales,  that 
no  mind  can  be  thought  very  deficient  that 
has,  by  constant  study  and  meditation,  aa- 
similated  to  itself  all  that  may  be  found 
there.  No.  7,  written  in  Passion-week,  on 
abstraction  and  self-examination,  and  No. 
110,  on  penitence  and  the  placability  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  cannot  be  too  oflen  read. 
No.  54,  on  the  effect  which  the  death  of  a 
friend  diiould  have  upon  us,  though  rather 
too '  dispiriting,  may  be  occasionally  very 
medicinal  to  the  mind.  £very  one  must 
suppose  the  writer  to  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed by  a  real  scene;  but  he  told  me  that 
was  not  &e  case;  which  shows  how  well  his 
fancy  could  conduct  him  to  the  "  house  of 
mourning."  Some  of  these  more  solemn 
papers,  I  doubt  not,  particularly  attracted 
the  notice  of  Dr.  Young,  the  author  of 
"  The  Night  Thoughts,"  of  whom  my  esti- 
mation is  such,  as  to  reckon  his  applause  an 
honour  even  to  Johnson.  I  have  seen  some 
volumes  of  Dr.  Young's  copy  of  the  Ram- 
bler, in  which  he  has  marked  the  passages 
which  he  thought  particularly  excellent,  by 
folding  down  a  comer  of  the  page;  and  such 
as  he  rated  in  a  supereminent  degree  are 
marked  by  double  folds.  I  am  sorry  that 
some  of  the  volumes  are  lost.  Johnson 
was  pleased  when  told  of  the  minute  atten- 
tion with  which  Young  had  signified  his 
approbation  of  his  essays. 

1  will  venture  to  say,  that  in  no  writings 
whatever  can  be  found  more  hark  and  steel 
for  the  mindy  if  I  may  use  the  expression; 
more  that  can  brace  and  invigorate  every 
manly  and-noble  sentiment.  No.  93,  on 
patience,  even  under  extreine  misery,  is  won- 
derfully loAy,  and  as  much  above  the  rant 
of  stoicism,  as  the  sun  of  Revelation  is 
brighter  than  the  twilight  of  Pagan  philoao- 
phy.  I  never  read  the  following  sentence 
without  feeling  my  frame  thrill:  "I  think 
there  is  some  reason  for  questioning  wlieth- 
er  the  body  and  mind  are  not  so  proportion- 
ed, that  the  one  can  bear  all  which  can  be 
inflicted  on  the  other;  whether  virtue  can- 

'  Dr.  Johnson  waa  gratified  by  seeing  this  se- 
lection, and  wrote  to  Mr.  Keanley,  bookseller, 
in  Fleet  street,  the  following  note: — 

**  Mr.  Johnson  sends  compliments  to  Air.  Keai»* 
ley,  and  begs  the  favour  of  seeing  him  aa  soon 
aa  he  can.  Mr.  Keanley  is  deored  to  brine 
with  him  the  last  edition  of  what  he  has  hononied 
with  the  name  of  Beauties.    May  20,  1782." 

— ^BOBWELL. 
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not  stand  its  Wound  as  long  as  life,  and 
whether  a  soul  well  principled  will  not  be 
sooner  separated  than  subdued." 

Thougn  instruction  be  the  predominant 
purpose  of  the  Rambler,  yet  it  is  enlivened 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  amusement. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the 
notion  which  some  persons  have  entertain- 
ed, that  Johnson  was  then  a  retired  authour, 
ignorant  of  the  world;  and,  of  consequence, 
that  he  vn'ote  only  from  his  imagination, 
when  he  described  characters  and  manners. 
He  said  to  me  that,  before  he  wrote  that 
work,  he  had  been  "  running  about  the 
world,"  as  he  expressed  it,  more  than  al- 
most any  body;  and  I  have  heard  him  relate, 
with  much  satisfaction,  that  several  of  the 
characters  in  the  Rambler  were  drawn  so 
naturally,  that  when  it  first  circulated  in 
numbers,  a  club  in  one  of  the  towns  in  Es- 
sex imagined  themselves  to  be  severally  ex- 
hibited m  it,  and  were  much  incensed  against 
a  person  who,  they  suspected,  had  thus 
made  theni  objects  of  publick  notice;  nor 
were  they  quieted  till  authentick  assurance 
was  given  them,  that  the  Rambler  was 
written  by  a  person  who  had  never  heard 
of  any  one  of  tnem  K  Some  of  the  charac- 
ters are  believed  to  have  been  actually  drawn 
from  the  life  2,  particularly  that  of  Prospero 
from  Garrick  3,  who  never  entirely  forgave 

^  [This  anecdote  was,  according  to  Mre.  Piozzi, 
coDimanicated  to  Johnson  by  Mr.  Murphy,  but 
(as  tho  lady  tells  it),  with  details  which  savoor 
more  of  a  desire  to  make  a  good  story  than  to  tell 
A  true  one.     See  Piozzi,  p.  180. — ^Ed.] 

*  That  of  Gelidus,  in  No.  24,  from  Profes- 
sor Colson,and  that  of  Euphues  in  the  same  pa- 
per, which,  with  many  others, was  doubtless  drawn 
from  the  life.  Euphues,  I  once  thought,  might 
have  been  intended  to  represent  either  Lord 
Chesterfield  or  Soaine  Jcnyns;  but  Mr.  Rindley, 
with  more  probability,  thbiks  that  George  Bubb 
Doddington,  who  was  remarkable  ibr  the  homeli' 
ness  of  his  person,  and  the  finery  of  his  dress, 
was  the  person  meant  under  that  character.  Ma- 
LOXE.  [See  {antCf  p.  S8)  reasons  for  doobting 
that  GeHdus  could  be  meant  for  Professor  Col- 
son.  The  folly  of  sach  guesses  at  characters  k 
forcibly  exemplified  in  Mr.  MaIone*s  producing 
three  such  different  candidates  for  that  of  Eu- 

Shuet,  as  Lord  Chesterfield,  Soame  Jenyns,  and 
obb  Doddington!— Ed.] 
'  [Having  just  seen  Garrick's  generous  and 
successful  endeavours  to  advance  Uie  fame  and 
improve  the  fortunes  of  his  friend,  it  were  niel- 
incboly  to  be  obliged,  by  the  evidence  of  fio»- 
weU,  Murphy,  and  Mrs.  Piozsi,  to  believe  that 
Johnson  meant  to  satirize  that  amiable,  inofllen- 
sive,  and  (to  him)  most  friendly  man,  whose  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  his  personal  feelings,  rendered 
him  peculiarly  senntive  to  such  attacks.  Mr. 
Mwphy,  with  less  taste  and  good  nature  than  is 
■soal  to  him,  seems  to  make  light  of  poor  Gar- 
rick's  vexation;  but  amongst  the  many  instances 
which  have  been  adduccSl  of  that  infirmity  of 


its  pointed  satire.  [Sophran  was  ^^"^ 
likewise  a  picture  drawn  from  reali**  ^  "' 
ty;  and  by  Gelidus,  the  philosopher,  he 
meant  to  represent  Mr.  Coulson,  a  mathe- 
matician, who  formerly  lived  at  Roches- 
ter. The  man  immortalized  for  purring 
Uke  a  cat  was,  as  he  told  Mrs.  Piozzi,  one 
Busbv,  a  proctor  in  the  Commons.  He 
who  narked  so  ingeniously,  and  then  called 
the  drawer  to  drive  away  tne  dog,  was  fatlie- 
to  Dr.  Salter,  of  the  Charterhouse.  He  who 
sun^  a  song,  and,  by  correspondent  motions 
of  his  arm,  chalked  out  a  giant  on  the  wall, 
was  one  Richardson,  an  attorney*.] 

For  instances  of  fertility  of  fancy,  and  ac- 
curate description  of  real  life,  I  appeal  to 
No.  19,  a  man  who  wanders  from  one  pro* 
fession  to  another ,  with  most  plausible  rea- 
sons for  every  change:  No.  84,  female  fas- 
tidiousness and  timorous  refinement:  No. 
83,  a  virtuoso  who  has  collected  curiosities: 
No.  88,  petty  modes  of  entertaining  a  com- 
pany, and  conciliating  kindness:  No.  183, 
fortune-hunting:  No.  194 — 195,  a  tutor's 
account  of  the  follies  of  his  pupil:  No.  197 
— 198,  legacy-hunting:  He  tias  given  a 
specimen  of  his  nice  OMervation  of  the  mere 
external  appearances  of  life,  in  the  following 

J  passage  in  No.  179,  against  affectation,  that 
requent  and  most  disgusting  quality:  "  He 
that  stands  to  contemplate  the  crowds  that 
fill  the  streets  of  a  populous  city  will  see 
many  passengers,  whose  air  and  motions  it 
will  W  difficult  to  behold  "without  contempt 
and  laughter:  but  if  he  examine  what  are 
the  appearances  that  thus  powerfully  excite 
his  risibility,  he  will  find  among  them  nei- 
ther poverty  nor  disease,  nor  any  involunta- 
ry or   painful  defect.    The  disposition  to 
derision  and  insult  is  awakened  by  the  soft- 
ness of  fopper^r,  the  swell  of  insolence,  the 
liveliness  or  levity,  or  the  solemnity  of  gran- 
deur; by  the  sprightly  trip,  the  stately  walk, 
the  formal  strut,  and  the  lofly  mien;  by  ges- 
tures intended  to  catch  the  eye,  and  by  looks 

Johnson's  temper,  which  almost  amoanted  to  en- 
vy, there  is  none  that  seems,  all  the  oiremnslanees 
considered,  more  unjustifiable  than  this  would 
have  been.  Hawkins,  however,  who  seldom 
missed  an  opportunity  of  displaying  Johnson^s 
fiiults  or  frailties,  does  not,  even,  ifvheo  eenaar* 
ing  his  conduct  towaids  Garrick,  allude  to  this 
ofience.  (See  Life  p.  421).  Let  os  tfaerelbre 
hope,  that  the  other  biographera  made  an  appln 
cation  of  tlie  character  of  Prospero  ^vfaich  Jolm- 
son  did  not  intend. — Ed.] 

*  [These  character  are  alluded  to  in  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  188th  Rambler,  but  eo  slightly  that 
it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  inqmre  whether 
the  hints  were  furnished  by  observation  or  inven- 
tion. As  to  the  anecdote  told  of  the  elder  Vhr, 
Salter,  it  could  have  onlj  been,  as  Mr.  Chalmen 
observes,  the  repetition  of  some  story  of  h»  yotit)»< 
fnl  days,  for  he  was  70  yean  of  age  before  b« 
became  a  member  of  the  Ivy-lane  club, — ^Eis»] 
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dthoratelx  Ibrmed  as  evideacea  of  impor- 
ttooe." 

[Of  the  allegorical  papers  in  the 
Rambler,  Labour  and  Rest  (No.  93) 
waa  Johnson's  favourite;  butSero- 
tioaa  (No  165),  the  man  who  returns  late 
in  liie  to  leceiye  honours  in  his  native  coun- 
ut,  and  meets  with  mortification  instead  of 
ntipect,  was  considered  by  him  as  a  master- 
pifxe  ifl  the  science  of  life  and  manners.] 

Evteiy  pwe  of  the  Rambler  shows  a  mind 
tremiD^  wim  classical  allusions  and  poetical 
uuagery:  iiltistrations  from  other  writers 
are,  apoa  ail  occasions,  so  ready,  and  min- 
i^ie  90  easily,  in  his  periods,  that  the  whole 
appears  of  one  uniform  vivid  texture. 

The  B^le  of  this  work  has  been  censured 
by  wme  shallow  criticks  as  involved  and 
tur^id«  and  abounding  with  antiquated  and 
hard  words.  So  iU-founded  is  the  first  part 
of  this  objection,  that  I  will  challenge  all 
who  may  nonour  this  hook  with  a  perusal, 
ti>  point  out  any  English  writer  whose  lan- 
guage conveys  his  meaning  with  equal  force 
aiki  perspicuity  i.  It  must,  indeed,  be  al- 
k7wed«  tnat  the  structure  of  his  sentences  is 
expands),  and  oAen  has  somewhat  of  the 
ixtveraton  of  L^atin:  and  that  he  delighted  to 
f*3(  press  fiuoiliar  tnoughts  in  philosophical 
(doguage;  being  in  this  the  reverse  of  Socra- 
u^  who,  it  is  said,  reduced  philosophy  to  the 
srmplkUy  of  common  life.  But  let  us  at- 
trnd  to  what  he  himself  says  in  his  conclud- 
ij]^  papc:  **When  common  words  were 
ifMt  pA^oiiig  to  the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their 
senification,  I  have  familiarized  the  terms 
ofphibiArsphy,  by  applying  them  to  popular 
tftead***  And,  as  to  the  second  part  or  this 
•*b|ecttofi,i4ion  a  late  careful  revision  of  the 
wt>Hk,  I  can  with  confidence  say,  that  it  is 
mmittring  how  fcw  of  thosc  words,  for  which 
h  has  been  nnjustly  characterised,  are  act- 
aalir  to  be  found  in  it:  I  am  sure  not  the 
prc^ortioD  of  one  to  each  paper  2.    This 

*  TcC  Us  rtyle  did  sot  escape  the  hanzdMB  shafts 
ImiDov;  for  the  ingenious  Bounell 

prfrfished  a  mock  Rambler  in  the  Dni- 

Jovnul — ^BosWELi«. — [And   Mr.   Mur- 

pbf ,  m  conuDentiog  on  this  passage,  quotes  the 

^«y  ulsisiiitiaii  of  Dryden:  '*lfso  many  for- 

are  pomed  in  upon  as,  it  looks  as  if 

~  not  to  assist  the  natives  bnt  to 

Life^  p.  157. — Ed.I 

*  [Mr.     BoswaU'fl  seal  carries  him   too  (ar: 
t^  style,  especially  in  the  Rambler,  is  fire- 

I,  even  to  ridicnle;  bnt  he  has  been 
with  a  malicioQS  flippancy, 
oiav  be  ezcosed  for  resenting; 
givpar  entice  have  sometimes  treated 
snossideiate   injastice;  for  instance, — 
Dr.  Bnmiwes  (now  Dean  of  Cork),  in 
the  Style  of  Dr,  Johnson^'* 
m  die  fint  volame  of  the  TVantactioiu 
mf  eW  tUfftd  bruk  Academy  (1787),  observes: 
**  Jokasan  says  that  be  has  nrely  admitted  any 


idle  charge  has  been  echoed  from  one  bab- 
bler to  another,  who  have  confounded  John- 
son's Essays  with  Johnson's  Dictionary; 
and  because  he  thought  it  right  in  a  lexicon 
of  our  language  to  coUect  many  words  which 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  but  were  supported 
by  great  authorities,  it  has  been  imagined 
that  all  of  these  have  been  interwoven  into 
his  own  compositions.  That  some  of  them 
have  been  adopted  by  him  unnecessarily, 
rosy)  perhaps,  be  allowed;  but,  in  general, 
ihey  are  evidently  an  advantage,  for  with- 
out them  his  stately  ideas  would  be  confined 
and  cramped.  "  He  that  thinks  with  more 
extent  than  another,  will  want 
words  of  a  larger  meanings."  He  JJ'*'!* 
once  told  me,  that  he  had  formed 

word  not  authorized  by  former  writers;  hot 
where  are  we  to  seek  authorities  for  *  resnscitation, 
orbity,  volant,  fatuity,  divaricate,  asinine,  nar- 
cotic, vulnerary,  empirenmatic,  papilionaceons,' 
and  innumerable  others  of  the  same  stamp,  which 
abound  in  and  disgrace  his  pages? — ^for  <  obtond, 
disraptjon,  sensory,  or  panoply,'  all  occurring  in 
the  short  compass  of  a  single  essay  in  the  Ram- 
bler;— or  for  '  cremation,  horticulture,  germina- 
tion, and  decuasation,'  within  a  few  pages  in  his 
Life  of  Browne  ?  They  may  be  found,  perhaps, 
in  the  works  of  former  writers,  but  they  make  no 
part  of  the  English  language.  They  are  the  ille- 
gitimate offspring  of  learning  by  vanity.*'  It  is 
wonderful,  that,  instead  of  asking  where  these 
words  were  to  be  found,  Dr.  Burrowes  did  not 
think  of  referring  to  Johnson's  own  dictionary. 
He  would  have  found  good  authorities  for  almost 
every  one  of  them ;  for  instance,  for  resuscitation, 
Milton  and  Bacon  are  quoted;  for  volant,  Milton 
and  Phillips;  for  fattUty,  Arbuthnot;  for  asinine, 
Milton;  for  narcotic  and  vulnerary,  Browne; 
for  germination.  Bacon,  and  so  on.  Bnt  al- 
though these  authorities,  which  Dr.  Burrowes 
might  have  found  in  the  dictionary,  are  a  sufficient 
answer  to  his  question,  let  it  be  also  observed, 
that  many  of  these  words  were  in  nse  in  more  fit- 
miliar  authors  than  Johnson  chose  to  quote,  and 
that  the  majority  of  them  are  now  become  fa- 
miliar, which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  EngUsh 
language  has  not  considered  them  as  Ulegitimatt* 
—Ed.] 

^  [This  is  a  truism  m  the  disguise  of  a  aophiim. 
«  He  that  thinks  with  more  extent  will,"  no 
doubt,  "  want  words  of  a  larger  meaning,**  hot 
the  words  themselves  may  be  plain  and  simple; 
the  number  of  syllables,  and  aro-^otundity  (if 
one  may  venture  to  use  the  expression)  of  the 
sound  of  a  word  can  never  add  much,  and  may, 
in  some  cases,  do  injury  to  the  meaning.  What 
words  were  ever  written  of  a  larger  meaning 
than  the  following,  which,  however,  are  the  moil 
simple  and  elementary  that  can  be  (bund — **  Ood 
said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light!*' 
If  we  were  to  convert  the  proposition  iu  the  Idler, 
and  say,  that  "  he  who  thinks  feebly  needs  bigger 
words  to  cover  his  inanity,"  we  should  be  nearer 
the  truth.  But  it  must  be  admitted  (as  Mr.  Boa- 
well  soon  after  observes)  that  Johnson  (dwiigh 
he,  in  spme  of  his  works,  pushed  his 
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hm  style  upon  that  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
and  upon  '*  Chambers's  Proposal  for  his 
Dictionary  i,"  He  certainly  was  mistaken ; 
or  if  he  imagined  at  first  that  he  was  imi- 
tating Temple,  he  was  very  unsuccessful  3; 
for  nothinflr  can  be  more  unhke  than  the  sim- 
plicity of  Temple,  and  the  richness  of  John- 
son. Their  styles  differ  as  plain  cloth  and 
.brocade.  Temple,  indeed,  seems  equally 
erroneous  in  supposing  that  he  himself  had 
formed  his  style  upon  Sandys's  View  of  the 
State  of  Religion  m  the  Western  Parts  of 
the  World. 

The  style  of  Johnson  was,  undoubtedly, 
much  formed  upon  that  of  the  great  writers 
in  the  last  century.  Hooker,  Bacon,  Sander- 
son, Hakewill,  and  others;  those''  Giants," 
as  they  were  well  characterised  by  a  ore>  t 
PERSONAOE^,  whose  authority,  were  I  to 

to  an  abmrd  extent)  has  been  on  the  whole  a 
benefactor  to  our  language;  be  has  introdnced 
more  dignity  into  oar  style,  more  regularity  into 
our  grammatical  conBtroction,  and  given  a  inller 
and  more  aonoroas  aonnd  to  the  march  of  oar 
sentences  and  the  cadence  of  oar  periods. — ^En.] 

^  The  paper  here  alladed  to  was,  I  believe, 
Chamber^s  Proposal  lor  a  second  a2id  improYed 
edition  of  his  Dictionary,  which,  I  think,  appear- 
ed in  1788.  This  proposal  was  probably  in 
drcnlation  in  1737,  when  Johnson  first  came  to 
London. — M  a  l.o  n  e. 

*  The  author  appeora  to  me  to  have  roisander- 
itood  Johnson  in  this  instance.  He  did  not, 
I  conceive,  mean  to  say  that,  when  he  first  began 
to  write,  he  made  Sir  William  Temple  his  mod- 
el, with  a  Tiew  to  form  a  style  that  should  resem- 
ble his  in  all  its  parts ;  but  that  he  formed  his  style 
on  that  of  Temple  and  others,  by  taking  from 
each  those  characteristic  excellencies  which  were 
most  worthy  of  imitation.  See  this  matter  further 
explained  under  April  9,  1778  ;  where,  m  a  con- 
venation  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's,  Johnson  him- 
self mentions  the  particular  improvements  which 
Temple  made  in  the  English  s^le.  These, 
doubtless,  were  the  objects  of  his  imitation,  so  &r 
as  that  writer  wos  his  model. — Malokx. 

'  [Here  is  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
pUuning,  aAar  the  lapse  of  a  very  few  years,  cir- 
cnxnstanoes  once  of  great  notoriety.  My  learned 
and  exoeHent  fiiend,  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  writes 
to  me,  **  State  that  this  Great  Personage  was 
hb  late  majesty,  George  the  Third.  Every  one 
knows  it  now,  but  who  will  know  it  fiAy  yeais 
hence?'*  No  doubt  the  generalihr  of  readers 
have  understood  Mr.  Boewell  to  refer  to  the  late 
king;  but,  although  the  Editor  has  made  very  ex- 
tensive inquiries  amongBt  thoee  who  were  most 
likdy  to  know,  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  pfocise  authority  on  this  point,  nor  has  he 
obtained  even  a  conjecture  as  to  the  person  to 
whom,  or  the  occasion  on  which,  his  majesty 
used  this  happy  expreaion.  The  editor  had  for- 
merly heard,  but  he  does  not  recollect  fi!om  whom, 
that  when,  on  some  occasion,  the  great  divhies 
of  the  17th  century  were  mentioned  m  the  kiiig*s 
presence,  his  majesty  said,  "  Yes — there  were 
oiAHTs  in  those  days,** — in  allusion  to  Genesb,  | 


name  him,  wouUl  stamp  a  leverenee  on  the 
opinion. 

[That  Johnson  owed  his  excel- 
lence  as  a  writer  to  the  divines  and  f^, 
others  of  the  last  century,  Sir  John 
Hawkins  attests,  from  having  been  the  witp 
ness  of  his  course  of  reading,  and  heard  bim 
declare  his  sentiments  of  their  works. 
Hooker  he  admired  for  his  logical  precision, 
Sanderson  for  his  acuteness,  and  Taylor  for 
his  amazing  erudition ;  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
for  his  penetration,  and  Cowley  for  the  ease 
and  unaffected  structu  re  of  his  periods.  The 
tinsel  of  Sprat  disgusted  him,  and  he  could 
but  just  endure  the  smooth  verbosity  of  TO- 
lotson.  Hammond  and  Barrow  he  thought 
involved ;  and  of  the  latter  that  he  was  un- 
necessarily prolix  4 .  ] 

We  mav,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  ap- 
ply to  his  learned  style  that  passage  of  Hor- 
ace, a  part  of  which  he  has  taken  as  the 
motto  to  his  Dictionary: 

**  Cum  tabulis  animom  censoris  snmet  honei^; 
Aadebit  quiecumqae  parfim  splendoris  habeboot 
Et  sine  pondere  erunt,  et  honore  indigna  ferentor, 
Verba  movere  loco,  quamvis  invita  recedant, 
Et  versentur  adhnc  intra  penetralia  Vesta. 
Obflcnrata  diu  popalo  bonus  eruet,  atque 
Proferet  in  lucem  speciosa  vocabnla  rerum, 
Q,xtK  priscis  memorata  Catonibns  atque  Cetbegis^ 
Nunc  situs  informis  premit  et  deseita  vetustas: 
Adsciscet  nova,  quB  genitor  produxerit  nnis: 
Vehemens,  et  liqnidus,  poroqne  stmillknas  aumi* 
Fnndet  opes  Latiumque  beabit  divite  Un|tti.*' 

JE^I.  1.  iL  e.  2. 

To  so  great  a  master  of  thinking,  to  one 
of  such  vast  and  various  knowledge  as  Johi>- 
son,  might  have  been  allowed  a  liberal  in- 
dulgence of  that  Ucence  which  Horace  clainis 
in  another  place : 


<c 


SifoTt^ 


Indiciis  monstrare  receotibos  abdita  reran » 

vi.  4.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Boewel]*  in 
his  first  edition,  attributed  this  anecdote  to  **  one 
whose  authority,  &c.:"  in  snbseqnant  editions  be 
changed  "  one**  into  "  gbeat  psxsowaok.** 
—Ed.] 

*  [The  editor  has  thought  it  right  to  pnaeife 
the  foregoing,  as  the  evidence  of  an  eye-^tneas  to 
Johnson's  course  of  reading;  though  it  may  be 
well  doubted  whether  Sir  J.  Hawldns  has  pe»- 
senred  exactly  the  characteristic  qaalitiee  which 
he  attributed  to  these  illustrioos  men.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  bow  the  erudition  of  Taylor  or 
the  penetration  of  Browne  coold  have  improved 
Johnson's  style;  nor  is  it  likely  that  Johnsoa  woold 
have  celebrated  the  eloquent  and  mhtBe  Taylor 
for  erudition  alone,  or  the  piotis  and  leaned 
Browne  for  mere  penetration.  Johnson^a  friend^ 
Mr.  Fitzheibert,  said  (see  post,  8th  April,  1776) 
that  <*  it  was  not  every  man  who  could  carry  a 
bon  mot;**  certainly  Hawkins  was  not  a  oaaa 
likely  to  convey  adequately  Dr.  Johnsoa**  critieal 
opinion  of  Jeremy  Taylor.-^En.l 
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icentia  anmpta  pndentar: 
fieffaqas  naper  habebont  verba  Bdam,  n 
•oto  eadant,  pared  datoita.     Quid  antem 
ftBatoqnm  dabk  Romaima,  aderoptmn 
V«rioqna  ?  E^  our,  acqnirere  panca 
mvidesr;  com  Ibgna  Catonis  et  Ennt 
palrium  ditaTerit,  at  nova  rerun 
ptialcrk  ?  Licait,  aemperque  licebit 
naMMte  ooU  prodacere  nomeiL'* 

2>e  Arte  PoetUL 

Tet  Jolmaon  sBsured  me,  thst  he  had  not 
takes  npOA  him  to  add  more  that  four  or 
five  words  to  the  finfflish  language,  of  his 
ovm  tbrmstioii;  and  he  was  very  much  of- 
fietided  at  the  general  licence  by  no  means 
modestky  taken'*  in  his  time,  not  only  to 
words,  but  to  nse  many  words  in 
ffiole  difierent  from  their  established 
those  frequently  very  fantas- 
tkaL 

Thomas  Browne,  whose  Life  John- 
remarkably  fbnd  of  Anglo- 
Latin  dictkni;  and  to  his  example  we  are  to 
aKiike  Johnson's  sometimes  indulging  him- 
aeif  in  this  kind  of  phraseology^ .    John- 
sqd'S  eoDnprehenson  of  mind  was  the  mould 
for  his  language.     Had  his  conceptions  been 
narmirer«  his  expression  would  have  been 
cMier.     Hia    sentences   have  a  dignified 
Bareb;  and  it  is  certain,  that  his  example 
kM  gi««n  a  general  elevation  to  the  lan- 
guage of  his  country,  for  many  of  our  best 
initeia  have  approached  very  near  to  him; 
and,  firooi  the  influence  which  he  has  had 
■poa  our  composition,  scarcely  any  thing 
«  wntieo  now  that  is  not  better  expressed 
than  was  usual  before  he  appeared  to  lead 
the  oational  taste. 
This  eireumstance,  the  truth  of  which 
aChke  every  critical  reader,  has  been 
happily  enforced  by  Mr.  Courtenav,  in 
^  Mofal  and  Literary  Character  oi  Dr. 
^  that  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself 
lA  arithholdit,  notwithstanding  his,  perhaps, 
too  great  partiality  for  one  of  his  friends : 


^  |iftg  ofdain'd  mankind  to  mle, 
TitiaB,  fonn'd  hk  brilliant  school; 
eoogenial  ipirifei  to  excel, 
hh  fipa  impressive  wisdom  fell. 
GoUkmith  felt  the  sovereign  sway; 
dsriweJ  the  sweet,  yet  nervooji  lay. 
_  road  eliffha  bade  our  Raffaelle  rise: 
B-cyaakli*  pea  with  Reynolds'  pencil  vies. 
Mnsoo's  flame  melodioos  Barney  glows, 
the  gnad  strain  in  smoother  cadence  flows. 


i<«i 


of  his  having  imitated  Sir 
beea  made  by  many  peo- 
lalely  k  has  been  insisted  on,  and  iUos- 
hf  a  varisty  of  qootationa  fiom  Browne, 
«f  tha  popalar  Ewiys  written  by  the  Rev. 
of  T^nhridgo-school,  whom  I 
my  Ust  of  those  who  have  some- 
imilated  Dr.  Johnson's 


And  you,  Halone,  to  vsrSac  learning  dear. 
Correct  and  elegant,  refined  though  clear. 
By  stndving  him,  acquired  that  cfaasic  taste, 
Which  high  in  Shakspeare's  fane  thy  statue  placed 
Near  Johnson  Steevens  stands,  on  scenick  ground. 
Acute,  laborious,  fertile,  and  profound. 
Ingenious  Hawkesworth  to  this  school  we  owe. 
And  scarce  the  pupil  from  the  tutor  know. 
Here  early  parts  accomplishM  Jones  sublimea. 
And  science  blends  with  Asia's  lofty  rhymes: 
Harmonious  Jones!  who  in  his  splendid  strains 
Sings  Camdeo's  sports,  on  Agra's  flowery  plains. 
In  Hindu  fictions,  while  we  rondly  trace 
Love  and  the  Muses,  deck'd  with  Attick  grace. 
Amid  these  names  can  Boswell  be  forgot, 
Scarce  by  North  Britons  now  esteem'd  a  Soot  *; 
Who  to  the  sage  devoted  from  his  youth, 
Imbibed  from  him  the  sacred  love  of  truth; 
The  keen  research,  the  exercise  of  mind, 
And  that  best  art,  Uie  art  to  know  mankind.— 
Nor  was  his  eneigy  confined  alone 
To  friends  around  his  phiiosophick  throne; 
Hb  influence  wide  improved  our  lettered  igltf 
And  lucid  vigovr  marked  the  general  style: 
As  Nile's  proud  waves,  swoln  from  their  oozy  bed, 
First  o  'er  the  neighbouring  meads  majestick  spread ; 
1111  gathering  force,  they  more  and  more  expand, 
And  with  new  virtue  fertilise  the  land" 

Johnson's  language,  however,  must  be 
allowed  to  be  too  masculine  for  the  delicate 
gentleness  of  female  writing.  His  ladies, 
therefore,  seem  strangely  formal,  even  to 
ridicule;  and  are  well  denominated  by  the 
names  wliich  he  has  given  them,  as  Misella, 
Zozima,  Properantia,  Rhodoclia^. 

It  has  of  late  been  the  fashion  to  compare 
the  style  of  Addison  ai^  Johnson,  and  to 
depreciate  "i,  I  think,  very  unjustly,  the  style 

'  The  following  observation  in  Mr.  Boswell's 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  may  snffi- 
ciently  account  for  that  gentleman's  being  '*  now 
scarcely  esteemed  a  Scot"  by  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen: "If  he  (Dr.  Johnson)  was  particularly 
prejudiced  against  the  Scots,  it  was  because  they 
were  more  in  his  way;  because  he  thought  their 
success  in  England  rather  exceeded  the  due  pro- 
portion of  their  real  merit;  and  because  he  could 
not  but  see  in  them  that  nationality,  which,  I 
believe,  no  liberal-minded  Scotchman  will  de- 
ny." Mr.  Boswell,  indeed,  is  so  free  finom  na- 
tional prejudices,  that  he  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety have  been  described 


"  Scarce  by  South  Britons  now  esteemed  a  Scot.** 

CoUETaMAT. 

'  [Mr.  Burke  said  pleasantly,  that  "  hii  ladies 
were  all  Johnsons  in  petticoats.**  Mr.  Murphy 
{Ltfe,  p.  169)  seems  to  pass  somewhat  of  the 
same  censure  on  the  letter  in  the  1 2th  Rambler, 
fiom  a  young  woman  that  wants  a  place:  vet — 
such  is  the  uncertainty  of  criticism — this  is  the 
paper  quoted  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  as  an  example  of 
such  ease  and  &miliarity  of  style,  which  made 
him  almost  doubt  whether  it  was  Johnson's 
JBrit.  Ess.  vol.  ziz.  p.  44. — Eo.] 

*  [Wh«re  did  Mr.  Boswell  dkoover  this,  ex- 
cept in  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  who  says  (p.  S70),  ^ndi 
mora  than  usual  absurdity  and  bad  taste,  **  I  iad 
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of  Addiaon  as  nerveless  and  feeble,  because 
it  has  not  the  strength  and  energy  of  that 
of  Johnson.  Their  prose  may  be  balanced 
like  the  poetry  of  Diyden  and  Pope.  Both 
are  excellent,  though  in  different  ways. 
Addison  writes  with  the  ease  of  a  gentle- 
man. His  readers  fancy  that  a  wise  and 
accomplished  companion  is  talking  to  them: 
so  that  he  insinuates  his  sentiments  and 
taste  into  their  minds  by  an  imperceptible 
influence.  Johnson  writes  like  a  teacher. 
He  dictates  to  his  readers  as  if  from  an  ac- 
ademical chair.  They  attend  with  awe 
and  admiration;  and  his  precepts  are  im- 
pressed upon  them  by  his  commanding  elo- 
quence. Addison's  style,  like  a  light  wine, 
pleases  every  body  from  the  first.  John- 
son's, like  a  liquor  of  more  body,  seems  too 
strong  at  first,  but,  by  degrees,  is  highly 
relished;  and  such  is  the  melody  oi"  his 
periods,  so  much  do  they  captivate  the  ear, 
and  seize  upon  the  attention,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  writer,  however  inconsidera- 
ble, who  does  not  aim,  in  some  degree,  at 
the  same  species  of  excellence.  But  let  us 
not  ungratefblly  undervalue  that  beautiful 
style,  which  has  pleasingly  conveyed  to 
us  much  instruction  and  entertainment. 
Though  comparatively  weak,  opposed  to 
Johnson's  Herculean  vigour,  let  us  not  call 
it  positively  feeble.  Let  us  remember  the 
character  of  his  style,  as  given  by  Johnson 
himself:  "  What  he  attempted  he  perform- 
ed; he  is  never  feeble y  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  energetick;  he  is  never  rapid,  and  he 
never  stagnates.  His  sentences  have  nei- 
ther studied  amplitude,  nor  affected  brevity; 
his  periods,  though  not  diligently  rounded, 
are  voluble  and  easy  ^    Whoever  wishes  to 

an  opinran  gaining  gronnd,  not  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Addiaon's  atyle,  the  characteria- 
tica  of  which  are  feebleneas  and  inanity — ^I  speak 
o€that  aloncy  for  bia  aentimeots  are  excellent 
and  hia  hnmonr  ezqniaite.'*  What  the  worthy 
knight  meant  by  inanihfy  aa  applied  to  Addison'a 
$tyle^  is  not  worth  inquiring. — ^Ed.] 

^  When  Jbhnaon  ahowed  me  a  proof-aheet  of 
the  character  of  Addison,  in  which  he  so  highly 
extols  his  style,  I  coold  not  help  observing,  that 
h  had  not  been  his  own  model,  as  no  two  styles 
could  differ  more  from  each  other.  **  Sir,  Addi- 
aon  had  his  style,  and  I  have  mine."  When  I 
ventured  to  ask  him,  whether  the  difierence  did 
not  consist  in  this,  that  Addison 'a  style  was  full 
of  klioms«  colloquial  phraser,  and  proverbs ;  and 
his  own  more  strictly  grammatical  and  free  from 
such  phraseology  and  modes  of  speech  as  can 
never  be  literally  tranalated  or  understood  by  for- 
eigneiB  ;  he  allowed  the  diacriminalion  to  be  just. 
i  Let  any  one  who  doubta  it,  try  to  translate  one 
of  Addiaon*s  Spectaton  into  Latin,  French,  or 
Italian ;  and  though  so  easy,  familiar,  and  ele- 
gant, to  an  Kngljahman,  as  to  ghre  the  intellect  no 
trouble;  yet  he  would  find  the  transfusion  into 
aaolber  langnage  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impoe- 


attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not 
coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious, 
must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volomes 
of  Addison  9." 

[His  manner  of  criticising  and 
commending  Addison's  prose  was     p.  J55* 
the  same  in  conversation  as  we  read 
it  in  his  printed  strictures,  and  many  of 
the  expressions  used  have  been  heard  to 
fall  from  him  on  common  occasions.    It  was 
notwithstanding    observable    enough    (or 
Mrs.  Piozzi  fancied  so),  that  he  never  liked, 
though  he  always  thought  fit,  to  praise  it; 
and  his  praises  resembled  those  of  a  man 
who  extols  the  superiour  elegance  of  high 
painted  porcelain,  while  he  himself  always 
chooses  to  eat  off  plate.     She  told  him  so 
one  day,  and  he  neither  denied  it  nor  appear- 
ed displeased. 

But  his  opinion  of  Steele's  essays  ^^ 
was  not  so  favourable.  "  They  are  ^^' 
too  thin  (said  he)  for  an  English- 
man's taste;  mere  superficial  observations 
on  life  and  manners,  without  erudition 
enough  to  make  them  keep,  like  the  light 
French  wines,  which  turn  sour  with  stand- 
ing awhile,  for  want  of  hody^  as  we  call 
its."] 

Though  the  Rambler  was  not  concluded 
till  the  year  1752, 1  shall,  under  this  year, 
say  all  that  I  have  to  observe  upon  it. 
Some  of  the  translations  of  the  mottos,  by 
himself,  are  admirably  done.  He  acknow- 
ledges to  have  received  "  elegant  transla- 
tions" of  many  of  them  from  Mr  Jamrs 
Elphinston;  and  some  are  very  happilv 
translated  by  a  Mr.  F.  Lewu^  of  whom  I 
never  heard  more,  except  that  Johnson  thus 
described  him  to  Mr.  Malone:  "  Sir,  he  liv- 
ed in  London,  and  hung  loose  upon  socie- 
ty*."   The  concluding  paper  of  his  Ram- 

aible.  But  a  Rambler,  Adventurer,  or  Idler,  of 
Johnson,  would  fall  into  any  classical  or  Europe* 
an  language,  aa  easily  as  if  it  had  been  origioally 
conceived  in  it — Burnet. 

^  I  shall  probably,  in  another  work,  maintaio 
the  merit  of  Addison's  poetry,  which  has  been 
very  unjustly  depreciated. — Bos  well.  [Mr. 
Boswell  never,  that  the  editor  knows  of,  executed 
this  intention. — Ed.] 

'  [This  illustration  (which  Mr.  Boswell  hat  ap- 
plied to  Addison  and  Johnson)  seems,  in  this  in- 
stance, not  very  happy,  and  still  less  just  Steele  > 
Essays  have  outlivcMd  a  century,  and  are  ceruinly 
not  yet  sour  to  any  good  taste. — Ez>.] 

^  In  the  Oentleman*a  Magazine  for  Octo- 
ber, 1752,  p.  468,  he  is  styled  <•  the  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Lewis,  of  Chiswick.**  The  late  Lord  Ma- 
cartney, while  he  resided  at  Chiswick,  at  my  re- 
quest, made  some  inquiry  concerning  him  at  that 
place,  but  no  intelligence  was  obtahied. 

The  tranalations  of  the  mottos  supplied  by  Mr. 
Elphinston  appeared  first  in  the  Edinburgh  edi- 
tion of  the  Rambler,  and  in  some  inatances  were 
revised  and  improved,  probably  by  Johnson,  b^ 
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not  only  wrote  a  Prologue,  which  was  sp 
ken  by  Mr.  Garrick  before  the  acting  < 
Com  us  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  for  the  her 
fit  of  Milton's  grand-daughter,  but  tooli 
very  zealous  interest  in  the  success  of  t 
charity.  On  the  day  preceding  the  perfon 
ance,  he  published  the  following  letter 
the  «*  General  Advertiser,"  addressed 
the  printer  of  that  paper: 

"  Sir, — That  a  certain  degree  ofrqju 
tion  is  acquired  merely  bv  approving  1 
works  of  genius,  and  testifying  a  regard 
the  memorv  of  authours,  is  a  truth  too  e^ 
dent  to  be  denied;  and  therefore  to  ensur 
participation  of  fame  with  a  celebrat^  po 
many,  who  would,  perhaps,  have  cont 
buted  to  starve  him  when  alive,  have  hei 
ed  expensive  pageants  upon  his  graved. 

''It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  tl 
method  of  becoming  known  to  posteri 
with  honour  is  peculiar  to  the  great,  or 
least  to  the  wealthy;  but  an  opportuni 
now  ofiers  for  almost  every  inoividual 
secure  the  praise  o^  pa^^ing  a  just  regard 
the  illustrious  dead,  united  with  the  pic 
sure  of  doin^  good  to  the  living.  To  ass 
industrious  mdigence,  strugghng  with  d 
tress,  and  debilitated  by  age,  is  a  display 
virtue,  and  an  acquisition  of  happiness  ai 
honour. 

^'  Whoever,  then,  would  be  thought  c 
pable  of  pleasure  in  reading  the  works 
our  incomparable  Milton,  and  not  so  des 
tute  of  gratitude  as  to  refuse  to  lajr  out 
trifle  in  rational  and  elegant  entertainmer 
for  the  benefit  of  his  li vmg  remains,  for  tl 
exercise  of  their  own  virtue,  the  increase 
their  reputation,  and  the  pleasing  cx)n8cioi] 
ness  of  doing  good,  should  appear  at  Drur 
lane    theatre  to-morrow,   April    5,    whi 
Com  us  will  be  performed  for  the  benefit 
Mrs  Elizabeth  Foster,  grand-daughter 
the  authour  ^,  and  the  only  surviving  bran< 
of  his  family. 

"  N.  B.  There  will  be  a  new  prologue  ( 
the  occasion,  written  by  the  authour 
Irene,  and  spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick;  and,  t 
particular  desire,  there  will  be  added  to  t] 
Masque  a  dramatick  satire,  called  Lethe, : 
which  Mr.  Garrick  will  perform." 

In  1751  we  are  to  consider  him  as  carr 
ing  on  both  his  Dictionary  and  Ramble 
But  he  also  wrote  "  The  Life  of  CheyncI*, 
in  the  miscelhiny  called  "  The  Student; 

'  Alloding  probably  to  Mr.  Anditor  Bensoi 
[who  erected  a  naonnmont  to  Milton  in  Wea 
mioiter  Abbey. — ^£d.]  See  the  Dnnciad,  b.  i 
— ^MAi.o]rK. 

«  [She  sanrired  thii  benefit  bat  three  yeai 
•ad  died  withovt  iano.  It  is  remarkable  th 
none  of  oar  great,  and  few  of  oar  •eoond-iate  p( 
•ts  have  left  poeterity. — ^Ed.] 
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and  the  Rcnr.  Dr.  Douglas  having  with  un- 
common acntenesa  clearly  detected  a  graas 
forgery  and  ixnpoaition  upon  the  publick  by 
Wniiam  Lauder,  a  Scotch  schoolmaster, 
who  had,  with  equal  impudence  and  ingen- 
uity, represented  Milton  as  a  plagiary  from 
certain  modem  Latin  poets,  Johnson,  who 
had  been  so  far  imposed  upon  as  to  furnish 
a  Preface  and  Postscript  to  his  work,  now 
dictated  a  letter  for  Lauder,  addressed  to 
Dr.  Douglas,  acknowledging  his  fraud  in 
terms  of  suitable  contrition  i. 

This  extraordinary  attempt  of  Lauder 
was  no  sudden  effort.  He  haa  brooded  over 
it  for  many  years:  and  to  this  hour  it  is  un- 
certain what  his  principal  motive  was,  un- 
less it  were  a  vain  notion  of  his  superiority, 
in  being  able,  by  whatever  means,  to  de^ 
ceive  mankind.  To  effect  this,  he  produced 
certain  passages  from  Grotius,  Masenius, 
and  others,  which  had  a  faint  resemblance 
to  some  parts  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost."  In 
these  he  interpolated  some  fragments  of 
Hog*s  Latin  translation  of  that  poem,  alleg- 
ing that  the  mass  thus  fabricated  was  the 
archetype  from  which  Milton  copied.  These 
fabrications  he  published  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Gentleman's  Maffazine;  and  exulting 

In  his  fancied  success,  he  in  1750  ventured 

p^^'^""^"'"— ""^^— ^^— ■■■"^^•■^""""""^^■■^■^^■^■"^"'^■^■^~^~"^'™» 

*  Lest  there  shoald  be  any  penon,  at  any  fti- 
tare  period,  abaord  enoogh  to  iiMpect  that  John- 
son was  a  partaker  in  Lander's  frand,  or  had  any 
knowledge  of  it,  when  he  assisted  him  with  hu 
masCarly  pen,  it  is  proper  here  to  quote  the  words 
of  Dr.  Douglas,  now  fiishop  of  Salisbury,  at  the 
time  when  he  detected  the  imposition.  *'  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  nay  it  is  expected,  that  the  elegant 
and  nervous  writer,  whose  judicious  sentiments 
and  inimitable  style  point  out  the  author  of 
Lander*s  Preface  and  Postscript,  will  no  longer 
allow  one  to  phime  himself  with  hu  feathers, 
who  appeareth  so  little  to  deserve  assistance :  an 
amtance  which  I  am  penuaded  would  never 
have  been  commnnicatod,  had  there  been  the 
least  snspicion  of  those  &cts  which  I  have  been 
the  instrument  of  conveying  to  the  world  in  these 
sheets."  Miiton  no  Plagiary,  2d  edit.  p.  78. 
And  his  lordship  has  been  pleased  now  to  author- 
ise me  to  say,  m  the  strongest  manner,  that  there 
is  no  ground  whatever  lor  any  mifiivonrable  re- 
flection against  Dr.  Johnson,  who  expressed  the 
■trongest  indignatioo  against  Lauder. — Bosweli.. 
[See,  however,  note  in  p.  96. — ^En.] 

(In  the  Oentleman^s  Magazine  for  1764,  is 
a  slMrt  aeeount  of  a  renewra  attack  by  Lauder 
on  Milton's  character,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'*  The  Grsnd  Impostor  detected,  or  Milton  con- 
victed of  Forgery  against  King  Charles  I.** — Mr. 
Chalmen  thinks  that  this  review  was  probably 
written  bv  Johnson  ;  but  it  is,  on  every  aeeount, 
very  uafixely.  The  article  is  trivial,  and  seems 
to  be  written  neither  in  the  style  nor  sentiments 
of  Johnson. — ^En.  ] 

Lauder  afterwards  went  to  Bwbadoes,  where 
Ka  died  vary  nusenbly  about  the  year  1771.— 
Malowb. 


to  collect  them  into  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
<*  An  Essav  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation 
of  the  Modems  in  his  Paradiae  Lost."  To 
this  pamphlet  Johnson  wrote  a  Preface,  in 
full  persuasion  of  Lauder'a  honeaty,  azui  a 
Postscript  recommending,  in  the  moat  per- 
suasive terms,  a  subscription  for  the  relief 
of  the  grand-daughter  of  Milton,  of  whom 
he  thuA  speaks:  "  It  is  yet  in  the  power  of 
a  great  people  to  reward  the  poet  whose 
name  they  ooast,  and  fVom  their  alliance  to 
whose  genius  they  claim  some  kind  of  su- 
periority to  every  other  nation  of  the  earth: 
that  poet,  whose  works  may  poaaiblv  be  read 
when  every  other  monument  of  British 
greatness  shall  be  obliterated;  to  reward 
him,  not  with  pictures  or  with  medals,  wliieh* 
if  he  sees,  he  sees  with  contempt,  but  with 
tokens  of  gratitude,  which  he,  perhape,  may 
even  now  consider  as  not  unworthy  the  re- 
pfard  of  an  immortal  spirit."  Surely  this  is 
mconsistent  with  "  enmity  towarda  Milton,'' 
which  Sir  John  Hawkins  imputes  to  John- 
son upon  this  occasion,  adding,  "  I  could  all 
along  observe  that  Johnaon  seemed  to  ap- 
prove not  only  of  the  design,  but  of  the  ar- 
gument; and  seemed  to  exult  in  a  peiaua- 
sion,  that  the  reputation  of  Milton  was  like- 
ly to  suffer  by  this  discovery.  That  he  was 
not  privy  to  the  imposture*,  I  am  well  per> 
suaded;  that  he  wished  well  to  the  arra- 
ment,  may  be  inferred  from  the  preface,  which 
indubitably  was  written  by  Johnson.'*  Is 
it  possible  for  any  man  of  clear  judgement 
to  suppose  that  Johnson,  who  so  nobly 
praised  the  poetical  excellence  of  Milton  in 
a  postscript  to  this  very  "  discovery,"  aa  he 
then  supposed  it,  could,  at  the  same  time, 
exult  in  a  persuasion  that  the  great  poet'a  re- 
pu  tation  was  likely  to  suffer  by  it  ?  'rhia  is  an 
mconsistency  of  which  Johnson  was  incapa- 
ble; nor  can  any  thing  more  be  fairly  inter- 
red from  the  Preface,  than  that  Johnson, 
who  was  alike  distinguished  for  anient  curi- 
osity and  love  of  trulh^ ,  was  pleased  with 
an  investigation  by  which  both  were  grati- 
fied. That  he  was  actuated  by  these  mo- 
tives, and  certainly  by  no  unworthy  deaire 
to  denreciate  our  great  epickpoet,  ia  evident 
from  nis  own  words;  for,  after  mentioning- 
the  general  zeal  of  men  of  genius  and  lite- 
rature, "  to  advance  the  honour,  and  distin* 
guish  the  beauties  of  Paradise  Lost,"  he 
says,  *'  Among  the  inquiries  to  which  this 

'  [But  is  it  not  eztraoidinaiy  that  Johnson, 
who  had  himself  meditated  a  histoiy  of  modeni 
Latin  poetry  (see  ofUe,  p.  82),  aboiJd  not  ha^a 
shown  his  euriooiiy  tmd  lopt  of  truth  by,  at 
least,  comparing  Lander's  qnotations  with  tha 
original  anthon  ?  It  was,  we  miglrt  say,  his  d». 
ty  to  have  done  so,  before  he  ao  far  pnnMnaead 
his  jndgment  as  to  assist  Lander ;  and  bad  he  av- 
tampt^  but  to  verify  a  aingls  qnotataoa,  he  omst 
have  immediately  dacoveied  ths  inind. — En*] 
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tidonr  of  critidsm  has  naturally  ^ven  ck> 
eaakni.  none  is  more  obeciue  in  itself,  or 
iDore  worthy  of  rational  curiosity,  than  a 
irtroapect  of  the  progress  of  this  mighty 
genius  in  the  construction  of  his  work;  a 
▼lew  of  the  fabnck  gradually  rising,  perhaps, 
from  small  beginnings,  till  its  foundation 
tests  in  the  centre,  and  its  turrets  sparkle 
in  the  skies;  to  trace  back  the  structure 
thrno^  all  its  varieties,  to  the  simplicity  of 
Its  first  plan;  to  find  what  was  first  project- 
ed, wh^ce  the  scheme  was  taken,  how  it 
WIS  improved,  by  what  assistance  it  was 
cxeentBd,  and  from  what  stores  the  mate- 
tisls  were  collected;  whether  its  founder  dug 
thfam  from  the  quarries  of  Nature,  or  demol- 
iriwd  other  buildings  to  embellish  his  own  ^" 
—4s  this  the  language  of  one  who  wishes 
to  blast  the  laurete  of  Milton? 

[Mrs.  Lenox  9,  a  lady  now  well 

,7.  known  in  the  literary  world,  had 

written  a  novel  entitled  ''The  Life 

'  **  ftopoib  (written  eridently  by  Johnson) 
die  Apamub  Exui.  of  Gmtius,  with 
and  Notes  by  Wm.  Lauder,  A.  Bl" 
r.  1747.  Tol.  17,  p.  404. — Mai«one. 
*  {MflL  Cliariotte  Lenox  was  bom  in  1720. 
Her  Ather,  Colonel  Ramsay,  Lientenant  Gov- 
<»f  New  York,  wnt  her  over  to  England  at 
of  fifteen  ;  bat,  onfortnnately,  the  relative 
Id  wboma  cure  abe  was  consigned  was  either  dead 
or  in  a  etate  of  insanity  on  Miss  Ramsay's  arrival. 
A  lady  who  heard  of,  and  pitied  so  extraordinary 
a  ^Sm^pfOuameBlt,  interested  Lady  Rockingham 
m  the  nie  of  Mis  Ramsay  ;  and  the  result  was, 
as  reoeived  into  her  ladyship's  family, 
im  remained  till  she  fancied  that  a  gen- 
who  visited  at  the  house  had  become 
of  her ;  though  she  is  said  to  have 
wy  plaia  in  her  penon.  This  fancied  paa- 
lad  DBT  into  some  extmvagances  of  vanity  and 
winch  tenninated  her  residence  with 
i  wAj  MMtdaa^mm.  Her  moral  character,  how- 
ver  impeached,  and  she  obtained  some 
and  protection  from  the  Duchess  of 
;  but  was  chiefly  dependant  for  a  live- 
ber  own  literary  exertions.  In  1747, 
a  volnme  of  poeme,  and  became, 
pieliiihiy  aboot  thai  time,  known  to  Mr.  Strahan, 
r,  in  coaseqnence  of  which  she  became 
wilh  and  mairied  a  Mr.  Lenox,  who 
lift,  dtnfann's  employ,  but  in  what  capaci- 
^  is  aol  kBDWB.  She  next  poblkhed,  in  1761, 
Wm  aovtl  ef  Harriot  Stnart,  mentioned  in  the  text, 
ippoeed  she  gave  her  own  history, 
of  Newcastle  £>noared  her  by  stand- 
to  her  fint  child,  who  was  ealled 
Ho&ea,  and  dkl  her  the  more  substantial 
of  peoeeri^g  lor  Mr.  Lenox  the  place  of 
ia  the  cnsioma,  and  fi>r  henelf  an 
m  flouiiiet  honae.  Nothing  more  is 
of  Mr.  Lenox,  except  that  he,  at  a 
period  of  lile,  pot  Ibrward  some  claim  to  a 
jB,  MiB,  Lenox  lost  her  apart- 
by  lbs  pdliBg  down  of  Somefset-honse ; 
m  ll»  Jailer  put  of  har  lift,  was   redn- 


of  Harriot  Stuart,"  which  in  the  spring  of 
1751  was  ready  for  publication.    One  even- 
ing at  the  [Ivy-lane]  club,  Johnson  propos- 
ed the  celebrating  the  birth  of  Mrs.  Lenox's 
first  literary  child,  as  he  called  her  book,  by 
a  whole  night  spent  in  festivity.    Upon  his 
mentioning  it  to  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  he  told  him 
he  had  never  sat  up  a  whole  night  in  his  life: 
but  Johnson  continuingr  to  press  him,  ana 
saying,  that  he  should  find  great  delight  in 
it,  he,  as  did  all  the  rest  of  our  company, 
consented.     The  place  appointed  was  tne 
Devil  tavern,  and  there,  about  the  hour  of 
eight,  Mrs.  Lenox  and  her  husband,  and  a 
lady  of  her  acquaintance,  still  [1785]  living, 
as  also  the  club,  and  friends  to  the  number 
of  near  twenty,  assembled.    The  supper 
was  elegant,  and  Johnson  had  directed  tnat 
a  magnificent  hot  apple-pie  should  make  a 
part  of  it,  and  this  he  would  have  stuck  with 
Day  leaves,  because,  forsooth,  Mrs.  Lenox 
was  an  authoress,  and  had  written  versesj 
and  further,  he  had  prepared  for  her  a  crown 
of  laurel,  with  which,  but  not  till  he  had  in* 
voked  the  muses  by  some  ceremonies  of  his 
own  invention,  he  encircled  her    brows. 
The  night  passed,  as  must  be  imagined,  in 
pleasant  conversation  and  harmless  mirth, 
intermingled  at  difierent  periods  witli  the 
refreshments  of  cofiee  and  tea.    About  five, 
Johnson's  face  shone  with  meridian  splen- 
dour,  though  his  drink  had  been  only  lemon- 
ade; but  the  far  greater  part  of  the  com- 
pany had  deserted  the  colours  of  Bacchus, 
and  were  with  difficulty  rallied  to  partake 
of  a  second  refreshment  of  coffee,  which 
was  scarcely  ended  when  the  day  began  to 
dawn.     This  phenomenon  began  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  the  reckoning:  but  the 
waiters  were  all  so  overcome  with  sleepi 
that  it  was  two  hours  before  a  hill  could  be 
had,  and  it  was  not  till  near  eight  that  the 
creaking  of  the  street  door  gave  the  signal 
of  departure.] 

["  TO  MR.  RICHARDSON.    "Jf*-^' 
»« March  9, 17S0— 1.    ^'  **  **  *"• 

"  Dear  sir, — Though  Clarissa  wants  no 
help  from  external  splendour,  1  was  glad  to 
see  her  improved  in  her  appearance,  but 
more  glad  to  find  that  she  was  now  got  ahove 
all  fears  of  prolixity,  and  confident  enough 

ced  to  great  distreaa.  Besides  her  acquaintanee 
with  Dr.  Johnson  (who  was  alwaya  extremely 
kind  to  her),  and  otber  literary  cfaaracten,  afaie 
had  the  cood  fortnne  to  become  acquainted,  at 
Mr.  8truian*8,  with  the  late  Right  Hon.  Geoige 
Rose,  who  liberally  aaisted  her  in  the  latter  yean 
of  her  iifo^particiilarly  in  her  last  illneai,  and 
was  at  the  expense  of  her  burial  in  the  beginniiig 
of  Jamiaiy,  1804. 

For  most  of  the  foiegoing  details,  the  editor  is 
indebted  to  hk  friend  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Geoige 
Rose,  whose  venerable  mother  still  rememben 
Mis.  Lenox. — ^Ed.] 
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of  success  to  supply  whatever  had  been 
hitherto  suppressea.  I  never  indeed  foand 
a  hint  of  any  such  defalcation,  but  I  regret- 
ted it;  for  though  the  story  is  long,  every 
letter  is  short. 

"  I  wish  you  would  add  an  index  rerwn, 
that  when  the  reader  recollects  any  incident, 
he  may  easily  find  it,  which  at  present  he 
cannot  do,  unless  he  knows  in  which  volume 
it  is  told;  for  Clarissa  is  not  a  performance 
to  be  read  with  eagerness,  and  laid  aside  for- 
ever; but  will  be  occasionally  consulted  by 
the  busy,  the  aged,  snd  the  studious;  and 
therefore  I  beg  that  this  edition,  by  which 
I  suppose  posterity  is  to  abide,  may  want 
nothmg  that  can  facilitate  its  use. — I  am, 
sir,  yours,  &c.  "  S.  Johksok."] 


Bd. 


[This  proposition  of  an  index 

rerum  to  a  novel  will  appear  extra- 
ordinary, but  Johnson  at  this  time  appears 
to  have  been  veir  anxious  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  Richardson  i,  who  lived  in 
an  atmosphere  of  flattery,  and  Johnson 
fbund  it  necessary  to  fall  into  the  fashion 

of  the  society.]  [Mr.  Northcote 
Lift  of  relates  that  Johnson  introduced 
Bajrnoida,  gj^  Joshua  Reynolds  and  his  sister 

to  Richardson,  but  hinted  to  them, 
at  the  same  time,  that  if  they  wished  to  see 
the  latter  in  good  humour,  they  must  ex- 
patiate on  the  excellencies  of  Clarissa  2] ; 
^^  [and  Mrs.  Piozzi  tells  us,  that  when 
P^l^'      talking  of  Richardson,  he  once  said, 

"  You  think  I  love  flattery — and  so 
I  do;  but  a  little  too  much  always  disgusts 
me:  that  fellow,  Richardson,  on  the  contra- 
ry, could  not  be  contented  to  sail  quietly 
down  the  stream  of  refutation  without 
longing  to  taste  the  froth  from  every  stroke 
of  the  oar."] 

In  1753  he  was  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  his  Dictionary.  The  last  paper  of 
his  Rambler  was  published  Maroh  2  3,  this 

*  [See  post,  18th  Ap.  1778.— ^Eo.] 

*  [See  Mr.  Langton's  testimony  to  the  same 
effect,  po«f,  1780.— Ed.] 

'  Here  the  aQthoiir*s  memory  failed  him,  for,  ac- 
oording  to  the  acconut  given  in  a  former  page 
(■ee  p.  81),  we  shoold  here  read  March  17  ; 
but,  in  truth,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the 
Rambler  closed  on  Saturday  the  fourteenth  of 
March  ;  at  which  time  Mrs.  Johnson  was  near 
her  end,  for  she  died  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
March  17.  Had  the  concluding  paper  of  that 
woric  been  written  on  the  day  of  her  death,  it 
would  have  been  still  more  extraordinary  than  it 
is,  considering  the  extreme  grief  into  which  the 
aathonr  was  plunged  by  that  event  The  melan- 
eholy  cast  of  that  concluding  essay  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  situation  of  Mrs.  Johnson  at 
the  time  it  was  written ;  and  her  death  three  days 
afterwards  put  an  end  to  the  paper. — Mai.one. 
[Mr.  Malone  seems  also  to  have  fallen  into  some 
enors,  from  not  adverting  to  the  change  of  style, 
Johnson,  at  this  period,  used  the  old  style; 


year;  afler  which  there  was  a  cessation 
some  time  of  any  exertion  of  his  talents 
an  essayist.  But,  in  the  same  year,  ] 
Hawkesworthj  who  was  his  warm  admii 
and  a  studious  imitator  of  his  style,  { 
then  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  him, 
gan  a  periodical  paper,  entitled  "  The  I 
VENTURER,"  in  couuexiou  with  other  g 
tlemen,  one  of  whom  was  Johnson's  mu* 
loved  friend.  Dr.  Bathurst;  and,  with< 
doubt,  they  received  many  valuable  hi 
from  his  conversation,  most  of  his  friei 
having  been  so  assisted  in  the  course 
their  works. 

[The  curiosity  of  the  reader  [ss 
to  the  several  writers  of  the  Adven-     ^" 
turer]  is,  to  a  small  degree,  gratifi-     Jjj 
ed  bv  the  last  paper,  which  assigns 
to  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  such  as  have 
signature  Z.,  and  leaves  to  Dr.  Hawfc 
worth  himself  the  praise  of  such  as 
without  any.     To  the  information  th 
given,  Sir  John  Hawkins  adds,  that 
papers  marked  A.  which  are  said  to  h 
come  from  a  source  that  soon  failed,  w 
supplied  by  Dr.  Bathurst,  an  original  m 
ciate  in  the  work,  and  those  distinguis 
by  the  letter  T.  (the  first  of  which  is  da 
3d  March,  1758,]  by  Johnson,  who  rec< 
ed  two  guineas  for  every  number  that 
wrote;  a   rate  of  payment  which  he 
before  adjusted  in  his  stipulation  for 
Rambler,  and  was  probably  the  measure 
reward  to  his  fellow-labourers.] 

That  there  should  be  a  suspension  of 
literary  labours  during  a  part  of  the  } 
1753,  will  not  seem  strange,  when  it  is  c 
sidered  that  soon  afler  closing  his  Rami 
he  suffered  a  loss  which,  there  can  be 
doubt,  affected  him  with  the  deepest 
tress.  For  on  the  17th  of  March,  0 
his  wife  died.  Why  Sir  John  Haw 
should  unwarrantably  take  upon  him  € 
to  atwpose  that  Johnson's  fondness  for 
was  aissembled  (meaning  simulated  oi 
sumed^),  and  to  assert,  that  if  it  was 

so  that  Mr.  Bosweli  maj  have  copied  from  i 
MS.  note  the  date  of  the  2d  of  March  as  tha 
which  the  last  Rambler  was  written,  thoiu 
was  published  next  day,  viz.  the  8d,  O.  t 
14th,  N.  S. ;  and  as  mn.  Johnson's  death  w 
the  17th,  O.  S.,  or  28th,  N.  S.,  the  lUroblei 
concluded  a  fortnight  before  that  event ; 
was  concluded  because,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ex  pi 
says  in  the  last  number,  **  having  support 
for  two  years ^  and  nmhiplied  his  essays  1 
volumes,  he    determined  to  desist.'*      It 
therefore  a  natural  death,  though  it  is  very  1 
that  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Johnson  would  have  sto 
it,  had  it  not  been  already  terminated. — Ed. 
*  [Mr.  Bosweli  is  a  little  unlucky  in  this 
cism,  as  Johnson  himself  has  in  his  Dictv 
given  to   the  word   **  dissetttbled  '*    the 
meaning  in  which  it  is  here  used  by  l^a« 
He  adds,  however,  very  justly,  that  such  i 
of  it  is  enroneous.— Ed.] 
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r(^  ^ng  ^  leesozi  he  had  learned 
*f  rate,"  I  cumot  <x>nceive ;  unless  it  pro- 
jwW  frara  a  want  of  aimilar  feelings  in 
town  breast.  Xo  arigrue  from  her  heing 
nach  oUer  than  Joiuoaon^  or  any  other 
otawtances,  that  he  cx^iald  not  really  love 
lw,aabsuid;  for  love  is  not  a  subject  of 
iwttiing,  but  of  feeling,  and  therefore 
ttere  lie  no  common  principles  upon  which 
oie  eta  persuade  mnother  ctoncerning  it. 
amy  man  feels  for  Ixinosetf,  and  knows 
Iww  he  is  affected  By  particular  qual- 
ities in  the  peison  lie  adniires,  the  im- 
pnwoiu  of  which  are  too  minute  and  deli- 
cate to  be  sabstantiated.  in  language. 

The  fojlowingr  vei^  solemn  and  afiecting 
pnjer  was  found  a^Ler    ]I>r.    Johnson's  de- 
base, by  his  servant,  Iklr.   Francis  Barber, 
wM^Tered  it  to   my    -wrorthy  friend  the 
KCTcreni  Mr.  StraKan,  vicar  of  Islington, 
wboitmy  earnest   reqneat  has  obligingly 
wroond  me  -with  a  copy    of  it,  which  be 
'a//  onnpared  with   tne  original.    I  pre- 
«eBl  it  to  the  \^OTld  as  an  undoubted  proof 
aTadrcomatance  in  the  character  of  my  il- 
Viutzioua    fnend,     ^w^hich,     though    some, 
aboae  hard  minda  1  never  shall  envy,  may 
<uack  aa  aupeTatitioua,   ^11 1  am  sure  en- 
4£ax  Vum  more  to  numbers  of  good  mcn«    I 
Vvre  an  addiUonal,  and  that  a  personal  mo- 
^m  tot  ptedenting  it,   because  it  sanctions 
i^Al\  myseVf  have  always  maintained  and 
%m  ^md  \n  indulge : 

•^  AtiQ  «,  nS2,  bring  alter  12  at  night  oftlis  tsth. 
"O  liord!  Govemour  of  heaven  and 
earth,  in  whose  hands  are  embodied  and 
4rpaited  Spirits,  if  thou  hast  ordained  the 
ficrala  of  the  Dead  to  minister  to  the  Living, 
and  appointed  my  departed  Wife  to  have 
care  of  roe,  grant  that  I  may  enjoy  the  good 
cflectB  of  her  attention  and  ministration, 
whether  exercised  by  appearance,  impulses, 
dt^moMy  or  in  any  other  manner  agreeable 
in  thy  government.  Forgive  my  presump- 
txm,  ralighten  my  ignorance,  and  however 
r  agents  are  employed,  grant  me  the 
iaiuences  of  thy  holy  Spirit,  through 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen." 


^That  actually  followed  upon  this  most 
"ng  piece  of  devotion  by  Johnson, 
not  informed^  but  I,  whom  it  has 
God  to  afflict  m  a  similar  manner  to 
wUch  occasioned  it^  have  certain  ex- 
€ff  benignant  communication  by 


his  knre  for  his  wife  was  of  the 
^^       artnit  kmd,  and,  during  the  long  pe^ 
nod  of  fifty  years,  was  unimpaired  by  the 
^        oT  time,  is  evident  from  various  pas- 
io  the  series  of  his  Prayers  and  Medi- 
i^jwblishedby  thsRev.  Mr.Strahan, 

*  it  as  aaniah  of  this  publication  ore  now 
'is  Panfarske  CoU^.    It  is  to  bo  ob- 
u  13 


as  well  as  from  other  memorials,  two  of 
which  I  select,  as  strongly  marking  the  ten* 
derness  and  sensibility  of  his  mind, 

"March  28,  1753.  I  kept  this  day  as 
the  anmversary  of  my  Tetty's  death,  with 
prayer  and  tears  in  the  morning.  In  the 
evemng  I  prayed  for  her  condiuonally,  if  it 
were  lawful.'' 

"  April  23,  1753.  I  know  not  whether  I 
°?  ^S^  *^  ™"^  indulge  the  vain  longings 
of  affection;  but  I  hope  they  in'tenerate  my 
heart,  and  that  when  I  die  like  my  Tetty, 
this  affection  will  be  acknowledged  in  a  hap- 
py interview,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  I 
am  mcited  by  it  to  piety.  I  will,  however, 
not  deviate  too  much  from  common  and  re- 
ceived methods  of  devotions.^* 


served  that  thoy  consist  of  a  few  little  oiemonui'' 
dom  books,  and  a  great  nnmber  of  separale  sciapa 
of  paper,  and  bear  no  marks  o€  baring  been  a»* 
ranged  or  intended  for  pnUwa&nn  by  Dr.  John- 
son. Each  prayer  is  on  a  separate  piece  of  pa- 
per, generally  a  sheet  (but  sometinies  a  firagnMBt) 
of  note  paper.  The  memoramda  and  obBeroO' 
turns  axe  generally  in  little  books  of  a  few  leaves 
sewed  together.  This  subject  will  be  lefeired  to 
hereafter  ;  but  it  is  even  now  important  that  the 
reader  sbould  recollect  that  Mr.  Stmhan's  publi- 
catwn  was  not  prepared  by  Dr.  Johnson  him- 
self, but  formed  by  the  reverend  gentleman  out  of 
the  loose  materials  above  mentioned. — Ed.] 

'  [Miss  Sewaid,  vrith  equal  truth  and  taste; 
tboB  exprasses  herself  eonceming  these  and  similar 
passages  :^  "  Those  pharisaic  meditatwns,  with 
their  jjopw;^  prayers  for  old  Tetty 'a  soul;  their 
contrite  parade  about  lying  in  bed  on  a  morning  ; 
drinking  oraamed  tea  on  a  fast  day  ;  snonog  at 
sermons  ;  and  having  omitted  to  pondbr  well  Bef 
and  the  Dragon,  and  Tobit  and  his  Dog.'*    And 
in  another  letter  she  does- not  scrapie  tu  say  th«t 
Mr.  Boawell  confened  to  her  Iria  idea  that  .John- 
son was  **  aRoman  Catholic  in  his  baart"    Mh» 
Seward'a  ciedit  is  by  this  time  so  low  that  it  ia 
hardhr  necassarv  to  obaerva  how  improbabie  it  ia 
that  w.  Boswell  ooald  have  made  any  sach  oon- 
fession^    Dr.  Johnson  tboaght  charitably  of  ths 
Roman  Catholics,  and  defended  their  religioa 
firom  the  coane  language  of  oar  political  teatSv 
which  call  it  impious  and  klolatrons  {post,  26th 
Oct.   1769)  ;  but  ha  strennoasly  disclaimed  all 
paiticipatktn  ia  the  doctrinea  of  that  chnrch  (see 
post,  3d  May,   1773 ;  5th  April,   1776 ;  10th 
Oct   1779  ;  10th  June,  1784).     lady  Kn^^ 
(the  mother  oi'Miss  Comelia  Knight,  tlie  aacom- 
plished  author  of  Marcus  Flaininhis  and  other  in-^ 
Ijenious  works)  made  the  following  commumca* 
tion  to  Mr.  Hoole,  which  may  be  properly  quot- 
ed on  this  point :  <*  Dr.  Johnson's  pohtjcal  prin- 
ci|de8  ran  high,  both  in  chuich  and  stale:  he 
wished  power  to  the  king  and  to  the  headi  of  the 
chnrch,  as  the  laws  of  Inland  have  established ; 
bat  I  Imow  he  disliked  abmlute  power  ;  and  I  am 
veiy  aura  of  his  disapprobation  of  the  doctrinea 
of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  because  about  three 
weeks  before  we  came  abroad,  he  said  to  my 
Cornelia,  '  yon  are  going  where  the  ostentatious 
pomp  of  church  ceremonies  attracts  the  imaginar 
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Her  wvddiiig^iiiig,  when  she  became  his 
irife,  WBS,  after  her  death,  preBerred  \rf  him, 
aa  kmg  as  he  Ihred}  with  an  affisctionate 
earei  in  a  little  nrand  wooden  box,  in  the 
maide  of  which  he  pasted  a  slip  of  paper, 
Ihna  inscribed  by  hun  in  fkir  characters,  aa 
fbUowa: 

••Sheui 

JBKff.  JokmoHt 

AWgita  JmL  9^.  1786, 

Mdriua,  eheu  ! 
Mart,  ir».  176«V» 

After  his  death,  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  his 
fidthAil  servant,  and  residaary  legatee,  o^er- 
ed  this  menu>rial  of  tenderness  to  Mra.  Lncy 
Porter,  Mrs.  Johnson'^  danghter;  but  she 
havinff  declined^  to  accept  of  it,  he  had  it 
enamdled  as  a  mourning  linj;  for  his  old 
master,  and  presented  it  to  his  wife,  Mrs^ 
Barber,  who  now  has  it. 

The  state  of  mind  in  which  a  man  mnst 
be  upon  the  death  of  a  woman  whom  he 
sinoerely  loves,  had  been  in  his  contem- 
plation many  years  before.  In  his  Ibvitb, 
we  find  the  following  fervent  and  tender 
speech  of  Demetrius,  addressed  to  his  As- 
pasia: 

**  FVom  thoM  bright  vegioiMi  of  eternal  day. 
When  now  thou  iUn'st  aaMnqprt  thy  lellow  Mints, 
Arrey'd  ia  pnrar  light,  look  down  on  me ! 
In  pfoMiag  Tinooa  and  iiwneiiTH  dmuns, 
01  aoothomy  tonl,  and  teach  me  bow  toloN  thea." 

I  have,  indeed,  been  told  by  Mrs.  Des- 
moulins,  who,  before  her  marriage,  lived 

tion;  bat  ifdiey  want  to  penoadejroatocfaaiwe, 
yon  mnflt  lemember,  that  bj  incnoaMig  yovrfiuth, 
yon  maj  be  pennaded  to  become  TVffk.'  If  these 
were  not  the  words,  I  have  kept  np  to  the 
mjmm  meemnc."  Mm  Pkial  abo  aayi, 
«*  though  beloved  by  all  Ua  ftoman  Catholio  ae- 
qaalBtanoOyjet  waa  Mr.  Johmon  amoit  anAakeQ 
Autehrof'Englaind  man;  and  I  think,  or  at 
least  I  OBoe  tfjtf  think,  that  a  letter  written  by  him 
«a  Mr.  Banaid,  the  kbng't  Ubiarian,  when  he 
was  hi  Italy  coUeeting  books,  eontidned  aome 
very  paitiealar  advice  to  his  iKend  to  be  on  his 
gaud  agamst  uie  sednctM>ns  of  uie  chareh  of 
Rome."  And,  finally— wMeh  may  pertiaps  be 
tiioaght  more  likely  to  expraa  his  raal  seiitimemi 
duui  even  a  more  formal  bsmUhmi  when  it  vraa 
prspoeed  (eeejNiaf,  80th  April,  1778),  thatmon- 
amentsof  enuneat  msBshonldin  fittmbeereet- 
ad  in  8t  Pfeal*s,  and  when  some  one  in  conver- 
sation snggerted  to  b^  with  Pope,  Johmon 
observed,  ''Why,  sb,  at  Pope  was  a  Roman 
Cathofie,  I  would  not  have  histobelhit"-— En.] 
\}  It  seems  as  if  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  a  litde 

aihsmed  of  the  Apropoitioa  between  Im  age  aod 
that  of  hii  wife,  for  neither  hi  this  iweriptkm  nor 
that  over  her  giave,  fviitteu  tfair^  yean  later, 
does  he  meaitkm  her  oge^  which  was  at  her  death 

*  [Oflteded  perhaps,  and  not  nmeasonably, 
that  sbs  was  not  menlkmed  in  Johnmn's  wilL— 
Ed.] 


for  aometme  with  Mrs.  Johnson  at  H 
stead,  that  die  indulged  herself  in  coi 
air  and  nice  living,  at  an  unsnitiMe  exp 
while  her  hnsumd  was  dmdcing  u 
smoke  of  London,  and  that  she  by  no  n 
treated  him  witii  that  eomplacencyi 
is  the  most  engufii^  qnaiity  in  a 
[and  when  Mrs.  Fiozzi  asked  him  ^ 
if  he  ever  dispnted  with  his  wife  pf 
(that  lady  having  heafd  that  he  had 
loved  her  passionately),  **  Perpetnally 
he):  my  wife  had  a  particniar  reve 
for  cleanHness,  and  desired  the  prai 
neatness  in  her  dress  and  ftimiture,  as 
ladiea  do,  till  they  become  tronblcsoi 
their  beat  friends,  alaves  to  their  on 
soms,  and  only  aigh  fbr  the  hour  of  s^ 
ing  tiieir  husbands  out  of  the  house  i 
aiS  nselesa  lumber:  a  clean  fkxir  » to 
fortable,  she  would  say  sometimes,  b} 
of  twitting;  till  at  last  I  told  her,  t 
thouffht  we  had  had  talk  enough  i 
the  pooty  we  would  now  have  a  ton 
the  ceiling.**    On  another  occasion 
Piozzi  heard  him  blame  her  for  a  fkul 
ny  people  have,  of  setting  the  miser 
their  neighbours  half  unintentionally 
wantonly,  before  their  eyes,  showing 
the  bad  side  of  their  profession,  sitni 
&C.    He  said,  **  she  would  lament  tl 
pendence  of  pupilage  to  a  young  heii 
and  once  told  a  waterman  who  rowe 
along  the  Thamea  in  a  wherry,  that  h 
no  pippier  than  a  gaUey-slave,  one 
chained  to  the  oar  by  authority,  the 
by  want.    I  had,  however  (said  he,  I 
inff),  the  wit  to  get  her  daughter  o 
aide  always  before  we  beean  tl^  dispui 
But  all  this  is  perfectly  compatiole 
his  fondness  for  ner,  especially  whei 
remembered  Uiat  he  had  a  high  opini< 
her  understanding,  and  that  the  impre 
which  her  beauty,  real  or  imaginar 
originally  made  upon  his  fancy,  beini 
tinned  b(y  habit,  had  not  been  effaced,  ti 
she  herself  waa  doubtless  much  alter 
the  worse.     [Garrick  told  Mr. 
Thrale,  however,  that  she  was  a    ,, 
little  painted  puppet,  of^  no  value 
at  all,  and  quite  oiagiiiaed  with  afiecl 
full  of  odd  airs  of  rural  elegance;  a 
made  out  some  comical  scenes,  by  m 
ing  her  in  a  diakme  he  pretended  t 
overheard.    Dr.  Johnson  told  Mrs. 
that  her  hair  was  eminently  beautiful 
hhnde  like  that  of  a  baby ;  but  th 
fVetted  about  the  cok>ur,  and  was  { 
desirous  to  dye  it  blacky  which   hi 
judiciously  hindered  her  from  doii 
picture  found  of  her  at  Lichfield  wa 


*  [TUs  amsl  have  nisned  to  some 
stanees  ofeariy  life,  fbr  it^  does  not  mot 
Ifim  Pbiter  ever  resided  vrrth  Dr.  and  Mis 
son  after  thex  left  Edial  hi  1787.— £d.] 


\ 
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r,  mmm  ber  ^«fhter»  Hit.  Lvqr  Por- 

It  w»  like.     TIm  intolfigMMe 

gained  of  lier  Aom  Mr.  Levett 

oohr  petpetwil  iHnwi  tad  fwrpctiMl 

Tlie  draadlU  «hoek  of  sMoratiott  took 
alw»inAf»BMif;  oad  Dr.  Jobntott  imin^- 
fateiy  iMMinhiJil  •  letter  to  hit  friwid^  tke 
B«r.  Dr.  TTqrlor,  whi^  m  Tigrlor  tokl 

grief  in  the  moBgesI  meimer 
leM;  00  that  it  k  anioh  to  be 
Wf  wOed  k  bee  not  beea  pwoBired*.  The 
kHv  WW  brought  to  Dr.  Teybr,  tt  hbi 
boMt  IB  Ike  Cb^^ieiB,  Weatminatery  aboat 
tbneiatbsaormqg;  and  aa  it  aigniiBed  an 

to  aee  Um,  be  got  ttm  and 
fta  A>bB8oa  aa  aoon  aa  be  waa  droBaed, 
ia  team  and  in  eztieme  agl- 
being  a  little  vriiile  toffeCher, 
UB  to  join  with  bim  in 
■mr.  Ha  then  prayed  eztanpofe,  aa  did 
Or.  TM^ati  and  Cbna  by  meanaof  that  ^e- 
t^w^aek.  waa  erer  bia  primaiy  objeety  bia 
'  flriad  waa,  in  aome  degree,  rocrtbed 


day  be  wrote  aafiiUowa: 

'*Te  TBM  EST.   DA.   TAYLOB. 

'"Dbaa  nin,*-Let  ne  have  yoor  eom- 
•■i^  Old  iaatrvetkm.  Do  not  live  away 
noai  aae.    M^  dirtwar  ia  great. 

**  Pray  dcaire  Mta.  Taylor  to  inform  me 
what  noaraing  Ishoald  bay  ibrmymother 
■ad  Mm  Porter,  and  bring  a  note  in  writ- 
tBg  witb  you> 

**  Remember  me  in  yonr  prayera,  fbr  vain 
ii  Hie  bdp  of  man.    I  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 

**  Sam.  JoHHf  oh. 


Tb«a  bia  aofierinfla  upon  the  death  of  his 
aereie,  beyond  what  are  com- 
~,  I  have  no  doubt,  (irom  the 
of  many  who  were  then  ahoat 
of  whom  I  give  more  eiedit 
ao  Mr.  Praneia  Barber,  his  faiihibl 


r» 


into  bia  Ibnily  about 


s  tLmm  did  art  know  Mil  JoiMm  tU  the 

f1M<awi 

Hiefcetbaiwrittm  by  Jahami  «a  lbs  deaib 
flfbwih^    Bit  it  ii  BflMly  a  toHBripi  of  Aa 

n  [        >^^— --«^-..  OBibedaatb  ef  a 

A  if^ini  drtt,  Mach  17,  ITM,  a  a 


tm4m*9  JMvatlfM  fiir  Fibitta- 
ly,  flM  <fw  laO),  WM  prM  a 


■cat  ao  Aa  BBbiite  af  tfait  BMk. 
» a  etloarto  Iba  deetpltoik    MAi^oifn. 

iillBBM       tb  I 


ay,ii0Tea« 


wm  barn  bi  Ji 

bi  1760  by  eolanil  B». 

^    I  III     •  — * — -^-    n;,,,  I 

ftrtai 


a  fintnight  after  the  diamal  event  Tbeaa 
aofleringa  were  agmvated  by  the  melaii^ 
choly  inherent  in  his  constitution;  and  al« 
thoogh  he  probably  waa  not  oftener  in  the 
wmag  than  ahe  waa,  in  the  little  dis^ieo 

meats  which  aonetimea  tronbled  bis  married 
aUte,  dvrinq^  whichj  he  owned  to  me^  that 
the  gloomy  irritabili^  of  bia  existence  waa 
more  painful  to  him  than  ever,  he  might 
wy  naturally,  after  her  death,  be  tenderly 
dtspoaed  to  ehaige  himself  with  slight  omia- 
aknia  and  offeneea,  thesenseof  which  would 
give  him  much  uneasiness  4.  Accoidinffly 
we  find,  about  a  year  after  her  deceaae,  tliat 
he  thus  addressed  the  Supreme  Bdng: 

"  O  Lord,  who  givest  the  grace  of  repeal 
aaee,  and  bearest  Uie  prayers  of  tiie  pen^ 
tent,  grant  that  by  true  contrition  I  maw 
obtain  ibiviveness  of  aU  thesins  oommitteo^ 
and  of  all  duties  neglected,  in  my  unioa 
with  the  wile  whom  thou  beat  talcen  ftom 


me;  for  the  neglect  of  joint  devotion,  patieal 
exhortation,  and  mild  instructioB." 

The  kindness  of  his  heart,  aotwitlntand- 
ing  the  impetuoeity  of  his  tessper,  is  welt 
known  to  bis  frims;  and  1  cannot  trace 
the  smallest  foundation  for  the  following 
daik  and  uncharitable  sasertioa  by  Sir  John 
Hawkina:  <<  The  apparilion  of  hia  «_. 
departed  wife  waa  altogether  of  the  ^aa! 
terrifick  kind,  and  hardly  afibrded 
him  a  hope  that  she  waa  in  a  state  of  huH 
piness."  That  be,  in  conformity  with  the 
opinion  <^many  of  the  most  able,  learned, 
aiid  pk>ua  Ghnstians  in  all  agea,  auppoasd 
that  there  was  a  middle  atate^  after  oeatb, 
previous  to  the  time  at  which  departed  aoals 

Rev.  Mr.  Jackion*i  school,  at  Barton,  in  Yorib> 
shire.  The  colonel  by  hk  will  left  him  lui  fiei^ 
dom,  and  Dr.  Bathunt  wai  willing  that  he  riundd 
enter  into  Johnson's  Borrice,  in  whicfa  he 
ned  fiom  1762  till  Johnson's  death,  with  tbs 
copcion  of  two  bterrals ;  in  one  of  wUeh, 
some  diflerenee  with  his  master,  be  went 
sflrted  an  apotbeeaiy  in  Hieapsids,  but  still 
ed  Dr.  Johnson  oeeasionally ;  in  another,  be 
took  a  ftaej  le  go  to  sea.  V§tt  of  the  time,  in- 
deed, he  was,  hy  the  kindness  of  fab  Blaster,  at  s 
sehool  in  Noitham|aeasbiM,  that  he  migfat  hMO 
theadvasaige  of  secM  learniM  So  eiuri^  asd 
so  lasting  a  eonnezion  was  tfasia  hetweea  Dr. 
Miason  and  this  Inunble  fiiend. — BoewK&i., 

«  Seebtt  beaatifia  and  nfiectin^  fiamUer,  lio. 
54.— -MAiiOira. 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  Jobnsoa  vw  Mhr 
pennaded  that  then  was  a  middie  state :  mi 
piayen  being  only  emukHmmi,  L  e.  if  sncb  a 
state  exirted.'— -Mai^itb.  [This  b  not  an  exaet 
view  ef  the  matter ;  tha  eemltliefi  waa  that  tt 
9kaubi  he  lowfiU  to  Mm  so  to  inteiaede ;  and 
m  ^  his  prajen  of  this  natnrs  besenyaleasly  m- 
trodnoes  the  bamble  Umitatioa  of  "  as  ftr  as  it  is 
hiwfid,"  or  "  ae  lar  ae  may  ha  penmtted,  I 
recommeMd,*'  lie. ;  bat  it  b  also  to  be  observed 

that  he  sMMMaief  piaTS  that «« the  Ahnkbtjr  nMf 
thsdmurtw*'  aalbed«paited,ssifba  ba- 
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tte  filially  received  to  ctemftl  felicitjr,  ap- 
peara,  I  fliink,  unquestionably  from  his  de- 
votions: 

*«  And,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  law- 
fbl  in  me,  I  commend  to  thjr  fatheriy  i^ood- 
ness  the  tmd  of  my  departeamfe;  beseech- 
ing thee  to  grmU  her  whatever  is  best  in 
her  preieni  ttof «,  and  finaiiy  to  reeehe  her 
to  eierfuU  happineti." 

But  this  state  has  not  been  looked  upon 
With  honour,  but  only  as  less  mcious. 

He  deposited  the  remains  of  Mrs.  John- 
son in  the  church  of  Bromley  in  Kent  >,  to 
which  he  was  probably  led  by  the  residence 
of  hiia  firiend  Hawkesworth  at  that  place. 
The  funeral  sermon  which  he  composed  for 
her,  which  was  never  preached,  but,  having 
been  given  to  Dr.  Taylor,  has  been  publish- 
ed since  his  death,  is  a  performance  of  un- 
common excellence,  and  full  of  rational  and 
pious  comfort  to  such  as  are  depressed  by 
that  severe  affliction  which  Johnson  felt 
when  he  wrote  it.  When  it  is  considered 
that  it  was  written  in  such  an  agitation  of 
ndnd,  and  in  the  short  interval  between  her 
death  and  burial^  it  cannot  be  read  without 
wonder. 

Thouffh  Johnson's  cireumstances  were 
at  this  tmie  far  from  being  easy,  his  humane 
and  charitable  disposition  was  constantly 
exerting  itself.  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  daugh- 
ter of  a  very  ingenious  Welsh  physician, 
and  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  talents 
and  literature,  having  come  to  London  in 
hopes  of  being  cured  of  a  cataract  in  both 
her  eyes,  which  afterwards  ended  in  total 
blindness,  was  kindly  received  as  a  constant 
vudtor  at  his  house  while  Mrs.  Johnson  liv- 
ed; and  after  her  death,  having  come  under 
his  roof  in  order  to  have  an  operation  upon 
ber  eyes  performed  with  more  comfort  to  ner 
than  in  lodgings,  she  had  an  apartment  from 
him  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  at  all  times 
wbMk  he  £f4  ft  house. 

[Before  the  calamity  of  total  de- 

Bai^     pnvation  of  sight  befel  her,  she, 

til.         wiUi  die  assistance  of  her  father, 

had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 

listed  QM  — — MH***  to  nave  Deea  aiieaiiy  pio- 
tosoMed.— E]>.1 

^  A  ftw  monithf  beftne  hk  death,  JohoMm  hoii« 
mnd  her  OMmorf  by  the  followlqg  epitaph, 
which  was  loKribed  on  her  tombHone,  in  the 
eBaidi  ei  nonley  z 

Hie  eoBdsntar  velioinB 

EUZABETHiB 

AntMjttk  JMrririMani  gente, 

FMffiagB,  apttd  LeIceslnenMs,  ertn  ; 

FormoflB,  edits,  imnkMe,  pin ; 

Uaorii*  primii  imptiii,  IiEifnici  Po&tbr, 

fiecnidii,  8AMVBi.ie  JoRireoN : 

QfA  mnham  anwtun,  dinqoe  defletun 

Hoe  lapido  oontezit 

Obih  Londim,  Mono  Matt 

A.  D.  BIDCCUI.^MAiiOini. 


French  and  Italian  lan^a^,  and  hadniids 
great  improvements  m  literature,  which, 
together  with  the  exereise  of  her  needle,  at 
which  she  was  very  dexterous,  as  weH  ailer 
the  loss  of  her  sight  as  before,  contributed 
eo  support  her  under  her  affliction,  tHI  a 
time  when  it  was  thought  hv  her  friendi^ 
that  relief  might  be  obtained  rram  the  hand 
of  an  operating  surgeon.  At  the  request  of 
Dr.  Joiinson,  Sir  J.  Hawkins  went  with 
her  to  a  fViend  of  his,  Mr.  Samud  Sharps 
senior  surgeon  of  Ouy's  hospital,  who  b^ 
fore  had  given  hun  to  understand  that  he 
would  couch  her  gratis  if  the  cataract  wu 
ripe,  but  upon  making  the  experiment  it 
was  found  otherwise,  and  that  the  cfystat- 
line  humour  was  not  sufficiently  inspissated 
for  the  needle  to  take  effect,  ^he  bad  been 
almost  a  constant  companicm  of  Mrs.  John- 
son for  some  time  before  her  decease,  bat 
had  never  resided  in  the  house;  aflerwsids, 
for  the  convenience  of  performing  the  in- 
tended  operation,  Johnson  took  l^r  home, 
and,  upon  the  failure  of  Uiat,  kept  her  as 
the  partner  of  his  dwelling  till  he  removed 
into  chambers.  Afterward,  in  1766,  upon 
his  taking  a  house  in  Johnson's-court,  in 
FleetF«treet,  he  invited  her  thither,  and  in 
that,  and  his  last  house,  in  Bolt-oourt,  she 
successively  dwelt  for  the  remainder  of  her 
life  9. 

*  Lady  Knight,  ia  a  paper  already  lefenod  lo 
(ante,  p.  97)»  gives  the  following  aceoant  of 
Bin.  Williams :  **  She  was  a  penon  extremely 
interoiting.  She  had  an  nncomxnon  Bnoaes  of 
muid,  a  boundlesB  cariosity,  retentive  meDioiy* 
and  strong  judgment.  She  had  various  powera 
of  pleasing.  Her  personal  afflictioos  and  slander 
fortnne  she  seemed  to  forget,  when  she  bad  the 
power  of  doing  an  act  of  kindness  :  she  was  so- 
cial, cheerfnl,  and  active,  in  a  state  of  body  thst 
was  traly  deplorable.  Her  regard  to  Dr.  Johnson 
was  formed  with  snch  strength  of  judgment  and 
iinn  esteem,  that  her  voice  never  heritaled  when 
she  repeated  his  maxuns,  or  recited  Us  good 
deeds ;  though  opon  many  other  oocaaioBa  hm 
want  of  sight  had  led  her  to  make  sa  BMh  me 
of  her  ear,  as  to  affect  her  speech. 

Mn.  Williams  was  blind  bd)»e  she  was  ao- 
tpaintoH  with  Dr.  Johnson^— She  Ind  many  i»- 
sources,  though  none  vasy  great.  With  the  Miv 
Wilkinsona  she  geaerally  passed  a  pan  of  the 
year,  and  raeeived  finom  them  pravenls,  and  fiooi 
the  fintwha  died,  alegacyof  dothesaad  money. 
The  last  of  them,  Mia.  Jane,  left  her  aa  aannal 
rent ;  bnt  fiom  the  bhmdering  maaner  of  the  will, 
I  ftar  she  nerer  reaped  the  bea«fit  of  iu  The 
iad^  left  money  to  ereet  aa  hoepital  for  ancient 
maids:  hot  the  number  aha  had  aUottod  bcif^{ 
too  great  for  the  donation,  the  doctor  (Johnsoe) 
mkl,  it  would  be  better  to  Aipunge  the  woid 
mmniain,  and  put  in  to  «raro«  sudi  a  nmnber  of 
oU  makla  They  asked  him,  what  muM  sboold 
be  ghron  k  ?  he  mplied,  *  Let  it  be  eallod  Jb2«- 
ht's  whix.'  (The  naom  of  a'wall4aowB  t«v< 

in 
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Tbe  lomof  her  affhi  made  bnt  a  small 
ahalipuifat  of  her  cneerliihiew,  and  was 
■eaieeaayintemiptioii  of  her  studies.  With 
the  aansntnnrn  or  two  female  friends^  she 
traosleCed  from  the  French  of  Pi^re  La  Ble- 
**  the  Life  of  the  Emperor  JttUan  i,*' 
in  1 766,  she  imblished«  oy  subsariptioB, 
a  qaarto  toIiiidq  of  miaedlanice,  in  prose 
aad  rerae,  and  thorehy  inoreaaed  her  little 
And  to  throe  hondred  pounds  ,whieh,  being 
prBdcntly  invested,  jri«ded  an  income  that, 
Oder  aoch  nrotection  as  she  experienced 
froB  Dr«  Joanaon,  waa  sufficient  for  her 


a  woman  of  an  enlightened  under- 
;  plain,  as  it  is  called,  in  her  person, 
and  eas&y  proroked  to  anger,  but  possess- 
injs,  neverthekas,  some  excellent  moral  qual- 
mg  which  no  one  was  more  con- 
than  her  desire  to  promote  the  wel- 
d  happiness  of  others,  and  of  this  siie 
e^rosl  proof,  by  her  solicitude  in  ih^ 
c£  an  iastitttiion  ibr  the  maintenance 
•dacatioB  of  poor  deserted  females  in 
of  St.  S^nlchro,  London,  sup- 
liy  the  vduntary  contributions  of 


1^ 


I^dif  FhiDiptiDsde  bw  a  snail  aiminl  al^ 
sadmmeotlMr  Webb  ladiea,  to  all  of 
«ks  WW  rcbladi.    Bin.  Montagu,  on  the 
0tWb.  IfoelBga,  aettted  vpon  bar  (by  deed) 

-»Aa  near  as  I  can  calco- 

miiaiM  had  aboa(t  tfauty-fire  or  forty 

The  finnitiire  ahe  oMd  [in  bar 

in  Dr.  Johnaoo'a  hooae]  waa  her  own ; 

na  amall,  tea  and  bread  and  bat- 

balf  of  bernonrMhroent.    Some- 

abe  bad  a  aervant  or  char-woman  to  do  tbe 

of  the  hooae;  tyot  ahe  waa  beiaelf 

■nbwlikwi     I  have  freqnently  aeen 

Vpon  lemaridng  one  day  her  6. 

«o««ig  aboot  the  howe,  aaardimg  mto 

and  finding  hooka,  witbont  the  help  of 

Bdiere  me  (aakl  ahe),  peiaona  who  eai^ 

cooMBon  oflicei  wiKbont  eight,  did 

they  enjoyed  that  bleasing.' — 

,  tied  iMaltb,  and  blindneai, 

apology  Ibr  her  lieing  aome* 

hernatoildiapotfbon  waa  good, 

" — ^Mai.okx. 

fcOowbg  deecription  of  Mxa.  WiHiaina 

dale)  nay  be  here  mtrodaoed :  **  I 

a  pale,  ahinnkim  old  lady,  drewed 

Che  baadaaaie  FVench  ftahkm 

C1T76),  with  a  hue  cap,  with  two 

wing!  en  the  templea,  and  a 

over  it    Her  tamper  baa  been 

m  OMrfced  with  Wehh  five,  aad  thk 

by  aooM  of  the  meaner  inmaleB 

floao  [of  Dr.  iobaMHi'a  hooae]  ;  bat 

to  ae  I  nerer  aball  Ibiget,  or 

with  a  bad  temper.    I  know 

coann  there  waa  a  better 

hi^  ideea  of  aioral  reetitnde." 

*$  Memair§t  n>l.  2,  p.  152. — 


(asa 


B  Nk)hola'aLifiiof  Bowyer. 


ladies,  and,  as  the  fonndatioft-stone  of  a 
fund  for  its   future  subsistence,  she  b»- 

riathed  to  it  the  whole  of  the  little  which 
had  been  able  to  accumulate.  To  the 
endowmenta  and  qualities  here  ascribed  to 
her,  may  be  added,  a  larger  share  of  exper- 
imental prudence  than  ia  the  lot  of  most  of 
her  sex.  Johnson,  in  many  exigences, 
found  her  an  able  counsellor,  and  seldom 
showed  his  wisdom  more  than  when  he 
hearkened  to  her  advice.  In  return,  she 
received  from  his  conversation  Uie  advaa?- 
tages  of  religious  and  moral  improvement^ 
which  she  cultivated  so,  as  in  a  great  meaa^ 
ure  to  smooth  the  constitutional  ssperity  of 
her  temper.  When  these  particulars  axe 
known,  this  intimacy,  which  b^an  wi^ 
compassion,  and  terminated  in  a  friendship 
that  subsisted  till  death  dissolved  it,  will  be 
easily  accounted  for. 

[Mrs.  Chapone,  in  one  of  her         b. 
letters,  gives    an  interesting    ac- 
count of  her  meeting  Johnson  and  Mian 
Williams  at  Richardson's  country-house 
near  Fulham,  about  this  time. 

''MRS.  CHAFONK  TO  MISS  CARTIR. 

« lOdlJiiljr,  ITBB. 

^'  We  hsd  a  visit,  whilst  at  North  cbap. 
end,  fVom  your  friend  Mr.  Johnson  Wovka, 
and  poor  Mrs.  Williams.  I  waa  ^^^ 
channed  with  his  behaviour  to  her, 
which  was  like  that  of  a  fond  father  to  his 
daughter.  She  seemed  much  pleased  with  her 
visit;  showed  very  good  sense,  with  a  great 
deal  of  modestv  and  humility:  and  so  much 
patience  and  cneerflilness  under  her  misfoi^ 
tune,  that  it  doubled  my  concern  for  her. 
Mr.  Johnaon  was  very  communicative  and 
entertaining,  and  did  me  the  honour  to  ad- 
dress most  of  his  discourse  to  me.  I  had 
the  assurance  to  dispute  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  human  malignity,  and  wondered 
to  hear  a  man,  who,  by  his  actions,  shows 
so  much  benevolence,  maintain  that  the  hu- 
man heart  is  naturally  malevolent,  and  that 
all  the  benevolence  we  see  in  the  few  who 
are  good  is  acquired  by  reason  andreligicm. 
You  may  believe  I  entirely  disagreed  wiUi 
him,  being,  aa  you  know,  fblly  persuaded 
that  benevolence,  or  the  love  of  our  feUow- 
creatures,  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  naturea 
as  self-love;  and  that  it  cannot  be  suppress- 
ed or  extinguished  without  great  violence 
from  the  force  of  other  passions.  I  told  him, 
I  suspected  him  of  these  bad  notions  from 
some  of  his  Ramblers,  and  had  accused  him 
to  you;  but  that  you  had  persuaded  me  I 
had  mistaken  his  sense.  To  which  he  an- 
swered^ that  if  he  had  betrayed  such  senti- 
ments m  the  Ramblers,  it  was  without  de- 
sign; for  that  he  believed  that  the  doctrine 
c^  human  malevolence,  though  a  true  one, 
is  not  a  useful  one,  and  ought  not  to  be  pub- 
lished to  the  world.    Is  tliere  any  tmth  that 
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woald  not  be  umIUi  or  that  Bbould  not  be 

known?"] 

r  By  KMne  papen,  in  the  hands  of 
^^  Sir  John  Haw^,  it  leema  that, 
far.  notwithstanding  Johnson  waa  paid 
fbr  writing  the  Rambler,  he  had 
a  tenaining  interest  in  the  eopy-rigfat  of 
that  paper,  which  about  this  time  he  soUL 
The  modnce  thereof,  the  pay  he  was  leeeiy- 
ing  lor  his  papers  in  the  Adventurer  \  and 
the  fruits  of  his  other  literary  labours,  had 
now  exalted  him  to  such  a  state  of  eom- 
paratives  affluence,  as,  in  his  judgment, 
made  a  man-aervant  necessary.  Soon  after 
the  decease  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  father 
of  Dr.  Bathuret  arrived  in  England,  from 
Jamaica,  and  brought  with  him  a  nsffro- 
aervant,  a  native  of  that  island,  whom 
he  caused  to  be  bapttaed,  and  named  Fran- 
eii  Barber,  and  sent  for  instruction  to  Bur- 
lon-upon-Tees,  in  Yorkshire.  Upon  the 
decease  of  Csplain  Bathurst  (for  ao  he 
was  called),  Francis  went  to  live  with  his 
ton,  who  willingly  parted  with  him  to 
Johnson.  The  uses  lor  which  he  was  in- 
tended to  serve  tlus  lus  last  master  were 
not  very  apparent,  for  Diogenes  himself 
never  wanted  a  servant  less  tnan  he  seem- 
ed to  do.  The  great  bushy  wig,  which, 
tfaroaghout  lus  kfe,  he  affected  to  wear, 
hy  that  closeness  of  texture  which  it  had 
contracted  and  been  sufiered  to  retain,  wsa 
over  nearly  ss  impenetrable  by  a  comb  as  a 
iqnickset  hedge;  and  little  of  the  dust  that 
tttd  once  settled  <»  his  outer  garments  was 
ever  known  to  have  been  distarbed  by  the 
Ivruah.] 

From  Mr.  Frauds  Barber  I  have  had 
the  following  authentick  and  artless  ac- 
count of  tiie  situation  in  which  he  found 
him  recently  afler  his  wife's  death:  *'  He 
was  in  great  affiction.  Mra.  Wiliiama  was 
then  living  in  his  house,  which  wss  in 
Gouffh-aquare.  He  was  busy  with  the 
Dictionary.  Mr.  Shieb,  and  acme  others 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  formerly  wri^ 
ten  for  him,  used  to  come  about  him.  He 
had  then  little  for  himself,  but  frequently 
sent  money  to  Mr.  ^els^  when  in  dis- 
tress. The  friends  who  visited  him  at  that 
time  were  chidSy  Dr.  Bathurst,  and  Mr. 

>  [Mr.  Boflwell  fltatai  on  evidence,  which 
(however  improbable  the  fact)  it  ia  hard  to  reiiit, 
mat  Johnaon  retkned  to  Dr.  Bathont  lome,  if  not 
an,  the  profiti  of  the  Adventorer,  which  at  moat 
were  two  gnineaa  a  paper  for  about  thirty  papers. 

■  [Hui  ii  hardly  eooMtent  widi  all  the  other 
aeeooBta,  whieh  lead  to  a  belief  that  Johnaon  wia, 
liom  the  death  of  hii  wife  in  176S,  to  the  time 
ef  hb  penmm  in  176t,  in  very  narrow  eircimi- 
stanesi.  He  moat  piobaMy  waa  indaced  to  take 
Ihs  n^gio  by  eharity  and  hii  fove  fer  Dr.  Bathmst 

*  [Sea  nult,  p.  70.— En.] 


Dismond,  an  apothecary  in  OotfeatneL 
Bnrlington-gaidens,  with  whom  he  ani 
Mrs.  wiUiuDs  generslly  dined  eveiy  8ai^ 
day.  There  waa  a  talk  of  his  going  to 
Iceland  with  him,  ^rfiieh  would  piooMly 
have  happenedi  had  he  lived*  There  wne 
ahK>  Mr.  Cave,  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  Mr. 
Rvland,  merchant  on  Towep-hill,  Mia. 
Mastera  S  the  poetess,  who  lived  with  Mr, 
Cave,  Mrs.  Carter,  end  aometimes  Mm 
MacaulayO;  also,  Mrs.  Gardiner,  wife  of 
a  tallow-chandler,  on  Snow-hill,  not  In  (he 
learned  way,  but  a  worthy  good  woman*; 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Joshus)  Reynolds;  Mr.  Mil* 
ler,  Mr.  Dodsley,  Mr.  Boqnet,  Mr.  P^nCi 
of  Paternoster-row,  bookseUers;  Mr.  Strih 
faan,  the  printer;  the  Earl  of  Orfery^i 
Loid  Southwell*,  Mr.  Garriek." 

Many  are,  no  doubt,  omitted  in  thli 
catalogue  of  his  friends,  and  in  partienhTi 
his  humble  ftiend  Mr.  Robert  Levet,  sn 
obscure  praotiser  in  phjfsick  amongst  the 
lower  people,  his  fees  oeing  sometimes  vny 
small  sums,  sometimes  whatever  provinoni 
his  patients  could  sfibrd  him;  but  of  sueh 
extensive  practice  In  thatwi^,  that  Mri» 
Williams  nss  told  me  his  walk  wss  iWn 
Houndsditch  to  Marybone.     It  appsan, 

4  [Mary  Marten  pobliriMd  a  aoMOl  velMMcf 
poena  about  1788,  and*  k  l7aa-^«  JVniWw 
LeUerg  amd  Poena,"  in  oelavo.  8ho  ia  nfpfl^ 
ed  to  have  died  abont  17S8.— £i».] 

•  [Catharine  Sawbiideo,  otar  of  Misi  Aldn- 
man  Syiwbiidge,  wm  boia  n  1788;  bat  k  waa 
not  tiU  1760  timt  iha  waa  manwd  to  Di;  Ma- 
oanly,  a  i^jrieian;  ao  that  Baibw'a  aoeosnl  wn^ 
in  ra^ieot  to  her,  inooRect,  either  n  date  oraana 
She  waa  nanied  a  aeoond  time,  in  1778,  ta  a 
Mr.  Gnfaam,  with  no  ueraam  of  napeetabOkf. 
She  died  m  1791.— Ed.] 

•  [WkhthiaModw«naa,whowa 
to  him  by  Mn.  M aaten,  he  kept  ap  a 
intaioouiBe,  and  remembned  her  ia  Ua  will,  by 
the  bofaert  of  a  book.  See  peer,  Nev.  178&— 
Ed.] 

'  [Join  Boyle,  boa  in  1707;  edaeatad  fiat 
under  the  priTBto  taitieo  of  Fenton  the  poet,  sad 
aftenmdh  at  WeatnuMter  achool  and  Chri« 
Chnreh  College,  Oadbrd;  aneeeeded  Ua  Mmt  as 
fifth  Eaii  of  Omy  n  1787;  D.  O.  U  of  QiiNd 
U1748;  F.  R.  8.  in  1760;  and,  on  the  death  of 
ha  eoMin,  1768,  fifth  Eail  of  Coike.  Ho  psh- 
Uriwd  aeveral  woiki,  but  the  only  m^inal  eao  if 
any  noto  ia  hia  Ltft  qf  Sw^fi^  written  wMigint 
proAarioaaofftiendahip,  bntinfrctwkh  oosrid* 
eaaUe  aoveritj  towaida  the  desa.  Lard  Onw^ 
aoqnamtaoee  may  have  tnded  to  innaaaa  la» 
•a  avanbn  to  Swift.    Lord  OiRarv*a  ssMs 

•  a  a     a  ■  • ^     . ,  .  ^^ 

eanununea,  aao  aia  eaeaBMaaaon 
NMoqaently  cndianBand.    Mr.  Tyna  n^ 
(Ute.  Alk.  p.  7.)  that,  y«  Afld  6enite 
An  poioer,  Loid  Omiy  weald  hava  afciid 

•  [Thomaa,  aeeoad  Loid  SonasvaU,  F.  R.  &• 
bom  1698,  nMsoeeded  hn  firthsr  u  1710,  sal 
died  1768.— £».] 
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diafy,  dMt  their  attqiwm* 
d  ami  the  yw  1746;  mnd 
Jahnsan's  piedileetioji  for  him, 
and  ftaeiiiil  estiiiuitioii  of  his  moderate  abil- 
itiea,  that  I  have  heaid  faha  say  he  ahould 
aot  he  aatufiad,  though  attended  h^  all  the 
wH^ge  of  phvaiciaass  unleas  he  had  Mr. 
Level  with  hiin.  Erer  nnoe  I  waa  ao- 
qatated  with  I>t.  JohoBoa,  and  many 
jma  beftMe^  aa  I  have  been  anored  by 
ikoaa  who  knew  him  earlier,  Mr.  Levet  had 
n  ipaitBient  in  hia  honae,  or  hia  eham- 
beia,  and  waited  apon  him  every  morning, 
throagh  the  whole  course  of  his  late  and 

He  waa  of  a  etranf^e 

ppearaaee,  s^  and  Ibrmal  m 

.»  and  addom  aaid  a  word  while 

ly  waa  present  K 

<mle  of  his  friends,  indeed,  at  this 

eztenaive  aadvarions,  flur  beyond 

J  been  generalljr  imagined^.    To 

hia  aeqnaintanoe  with  each  particular 
a,  if  it  eoald  be  done,  would  be  a 
,  of  wHieh  the  labour  would  not  be  re- 
paid W  the  advantage.  But  exceptions 
aaa  lo  W  made;  one  of  which  must  be  a 
friend  ao  eminent  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
rae  tmhr  his  duke  deem,  and  with 
be  maintained  an  uninterrupted  in- 
to the  hust  hour  of  life.  When 
Uvedin  Castle^treet,  CavendiBh- 
he  used  frequently  to  visit  two 
who  Hved  opposite  to  him  3,  Miss 


penonmay 

the  Oentlemim'B  Mogaxine  for 

,  ITSa.    It  nngioally  appeared  ia  the  St, 

'M  OkrmmeUp  m,  I  beUeve,  was  written 

Geofge  Steereni,  Eeq.-^MAi<ovx. 

[Mb.  Ifarpfaf » wlw  ii,  as  to  thie  period,  bet- 

'^  tfau  Mr.  Boswell,  eayB,  <«  It  wae 

be  bid  the  bahit  of  mixing, 

tban  occiiionaHy,  with  polite  compa- 

0r.  Rsfwood  has  fiivonrad  me  with  the 

memoiandom,  in  Jofauon'a  writing, 

ihii  time,  of  certain  vinlB  winch  bo 

(periapi  oa  hia  letam  fiom  Qz- 

tTM)a  aad  whieh,  as  it  contains  the 

af  the  highest  and  hmest  of  his 

is  probabij  a  lia  of  neariyallhis 


Bothnnt 

Giaingar 

Baker 

Weston 

MiUar 

Craster 

Simpson 

Rose 

Giffiud 

Desmonlins 
Lloyd 

ohoRaid. 
£d.] 
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Gotterette,  dauffhters  of  Admiral  Cotteiell «. 
Reynolds^  used  aho  to  visit  there,  and  thns 
they  met.  Mr.  Reynolds,  as  I  have  ob- 
served above,  had,  from  the  first  reeding  of 
hia  "  Life  of  Savage,"  conceived  a  very 
hi|rh  admiration  of  Johnson's  powers  of 
wnting.  His  conversation  no  lais  delight- 
ed him;  and  he  cultivated  his  acquaintance 
with  the  laudable  zeal  of  one  who  was  ambi- 
tious of  general  improvement  Sir  Joshua, 
indeed,  was  lucky  enough,  at  their  very  first 
meeting,  to  make  a  remark,  which  was  ao 
much  above  the  common-j^aoe  style  of  con* 
versation,  that  Johnson  at  once  perceived 
that  Reyncrids  had  the  habit  of  thinking 
for  himself.  The  Isdies  were  regretting 
the  death  of  a  friend,  to  whom  they  owed 
great  obligations;  upon  which  Reynolds 
observed,  ^'  Ton  have,  however,  the  com- 
fort of  bei^  rriieved  from  a  burden  of  gra- 
titude.'' They  were  shocked  a  little  at 
this  alleviating  suggestion,  as  too  selfish: 
but  Johnson  delei^ed  it  in  his  clear  and 
forcible  manner,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  the  attfid,  the  fair  view  of  human  na- 
ture^  which  it  exhibited,  like  some  of  the 

two  in  his  letten  to  Beiretti  ($ee  post,  1761  and 
176S),  that  these  ladies  were  comiexi«M  of  his 
wile,  but  Dr.  Harwood  informs  me,  on  the  a»« 
thority  of  MiB.  Pearson,  that  there  was  no  rela- 
tionship.—^d.] 

«  ["  Captain  Chades  Cotterell  retired  totally 
fiom  the  service  in  Jnly,  1747,  being  pat,  with  a 
nnmber  of  other  gentlemen,  on  the  sopemnnuated 
list,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  reer-edmiiaL 
He  died  in  July,  1764."     Biog.  JV«w.— Ed.] 

*  [It  would  be  natondly  mfened  from  Mr. 
Boswell's  account,  that  the  acquaintance  between 
Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua  took  place  ao  early  as  the 
time  when  the  former  resided  in  Castle-stieet 
This  can  hardly  have  been  the  case.  Reynoldi, 
then  a  youth  under  age,  passed  the  years  1741 
and  1742  m  London,  but  did  not  again  reviut  the 
metrepolis  till  the  end  of  1762.  (See  ^orth^ 
eate*B  lAfti  p.  12,  81,  and  82.)  That  the  ao- 
quaintance  did  not  eommenee  on  die  firrt  vint,  is 
proved  bv  its  having  oecwrred  after  the  pnblisa^ 
tion  of  the  Life  of  Savage,  which  was  in  1744. 
Berber  also  mast  have  hSen  in  error  when  he  de^ 
erii>ed  ReynoUb  as  one  of  Johnsen's  intimates  at 
the  period  of  his  wife's  death.F— £n.] 

*  Johnson  himsdf  hsa  a  sentiment  somewhat 
similar  in  his  87th  Rambler:  **  There  are  mhids 
ao  impatient  of  inforiorily,  thai  then*  gratitude  isa 
species  of  revenge,  and  they  retain  benefits,  not 
because  recompeMe  is  a  pleaawe,  but  because 
obligatam  is  a  pain.** — J.  Boswbi.u  [Thk  is, 
no  doubt,  *'  a  somewhat  similar  sentiment;"  bm 
in  the  Rambler,  Johnson  mentions  it  with  the 
censure  it  deserves;  whereas,  in  the  text,  he  is 
repreaented  as  applauding  it  Snch  an  observa- 
tion is  very  little  like  the  usaal  good  mannen, 
good  nature,  and  good  aense  of  Sir  Joshua;  and 
we  cannot  but  swpect  the  authority,  whatever  It 
was,  on  whieh  BosweU  admitted  thi 
Ed.] 
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reflecttons  of  Rochefoucault.  The  conse- 
quence waS)  that  he  went  home  with  Rey- 
nolds, and  supped  with  him. 

Sir  Joshua  told  me  a  pleasant  character- 
istical  anecdote  of  Johnson  about  the  time 
of  their  first  acquaintance.  When  they 
were  one  evening  together  at  the  Miss  Cot- 
terells',  the  then  Duchess  of  Argyle  ^  and 
another  lady  of  high  rank  came  in.  John- 
son thinking  that  the  Miss  Cotterells  were 
too  much  engrossed  by  them,  and  that  he 
and  his  fViend  were  neglected,  as  low  com- 
pany, of  whom  they  were  somewhat  asham- 
ed, grew  angry  J  and  resolving  to  shock 
their  supposed  pnde,  by  making  their  great 
visitors  miagine  that  his  friend  and  he  were 
low  indeed,  he  addressed  himself  in  a  loud 
tone  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  saying,  "  How  much 
do  you  think  you  and  I  could  get  in  a 
week,  if  we  were  to  vfork  a*  hard  as  we 
could?"  as  if  they  had  been  common  me- 
chanicks. 

j,^  [Of  Dr.  Bathurst,  who  stands 

p.i4,*64.  fifst  in  the  foregoing  list  of  his 
friends.  Dr.  Johnson  told  Mrs.  Pi- 
ozzi  that  he  loved  "dear,  dear  Bathurst, 
better  than  he  ever  loved  any  human  crea- 
ture;" and  it  was  on  him  that  he  bestowed 
the  singular  eulogy  of  being  a  good  hater, 
"  Dear  Bathurst,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
"  was  a  man  to  my  very  heart's  content; 
he  hated  a  fool,  and  he  hated  a  rogue,  and 
he  hated  a  whig — he  wa$  a  very  good  Ao- 
•    ter!"] 

Dr.  Bathurst,  though  a  physician  of  no 
inconsiderable  merit,  had  not  the  good  for- 
tune to  get  much  practice  in  London  3.  He 
was,  therefore,  willing  to  accept  of  employ- 
ment abroad,  and,  to  the  regret  of  all  who 
knew  him,  fell  a  Bacrifice  to  the  destructive 
climate,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Ha- 
vannah.  Mr.  Langton  recollects  the  fol- 
lowing oassage  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson 
to  Mr.  Beauclerk:  "  TheHavannah  is  ta- 
ken:— a  conquest  too  dearly  obtained;  for 
Bathurst  died  before  it. 

**  Via  PriamuB  fanti  totaque  TVojafuii,*^ 

[It  would  seem  from  the  two  fol- 
lowing letters  that  Dr.  Bathurst 
led  London  and  returned  to  the  West  In- 
dies some  years  before  the  expedition  against 
the  Hayannah;  nor  is  his  name  to  be  found 
in  the  list  of  medical  officers  who  accompa- 

*  [Jane  Waibuton,  Meond  wife  of  John,  second 
Dnke  of  Aigyle.  Hii  Gince  died  in  1748.  She 
■vrived  tiU  1767.— -Ed.] 

'  [Sir  John  Hawkins  ii  the  authority  on  which 
tfaeae  few  and  meagre  particnlan,  relative  to  Dr. 
Bsthant,  have  been  preserved.  He  addii,  how- 
ever, that  Dr.  Batbnnt,  before  he  went  abroad, 
had  been  elected  phjsieiaa  to  an  hospital  (the 
MiddleMx);  hot  though  Sir  John  tells  so  little 
(and  that  little  not,  it  seems,  ver^  correctly)  of 
the  immediate  sabject  of  his  notice,  he  gives  a 
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nied  thearm^  from  England;  he  piobabl|jF« 
therefore,  joined  the  expedition  in  the  West 
Indies. 

''dr.  BATHUEST  to  dr.  JOHNSON. 

"  Bwtedoesy  IS  isti.  tiff. 

'<  Dear  sib, — ^The  many  acts 
of  friendship  and  affection  vou  hJJ^JJJJ 
have  conferred  uponmeiso  niUy  p.  451,408. 
convince  me  of  your  being  inter* 
ested  in  my  welfare,  that  even  my  present 
stupidity  will  not  prevent  my  takmg  a  pen 
in  my  hand  to  acouaint  you  that  I  ani  this 
instant  arrived  safe  at  Barbadoes,  and  I  hope 
I  may  add,  without  having  foii^t  all  your  les- 
sons; and  I  am  confident  not  without  prayinff 
most  fervently  that  the  Supreme  Being  wu 
enable  me  to  deserve  the  approbation  and 
friendship  of  so  great  and  so  good  a  man: 
alas !  you  little  know  how  undeserving  I  am 
of  the  favours  I  have  received  from  you. 
May  health  and  happiness  forever  attend 
^ou.  £xcuse  my  dropping  my  pen,  for  it 
IS  impossible  that  it  should  express  the  graW 
itude  that  is  due  to  you,  from  your  most 
affectionate  friend,  and  most  obliged  sei^ 
vant,  "  RicuAao  Bathurst. 

'<  p.  S.  Let  me  trouble  you  with  compile 
ments  to  Miss  Williams,  to  Mrs.  Leniioii 
to  Dr.  Lawrence,  and  his  family;  in  short, 
to  all  who  shall  be  so  obliging  as  to  inquire 
afler  me;  and  if  it  will  put  you  to  no  great 
inconvenience,  let  me  beg  that  you  will  send 
to  Mr.  Scrocold  and  to  Mr.  Bathurst  an  ac^ 
count  of  mv  arrival  at  this  place.  I  know 
you  will  cad  me  a  lazy  dog,  and,  in  truth,  I 
deserve  it;  but  I  am  afraid  Y  shall  never 
mend.  I  have  indeed  long  known  that  I 
can  love  my  fViends  without  being  able  lo 
tell  them  so.  I  find  that  I  can  wnte  a  long 
postscript,  though  I  was  not  bred  in  Mr. 
Kichardaon^s  school :  how  cosy  is  it  to  copy 
imperfections. — Is  it  not  better  to  be  blind 
than  to  be  able  to  see  our  faults  without  be- 
ing able  to  correct  them?  I  must  entreat 
you  once  more,  my  dear  Mr.  Johnson,  to 
continue  your  forgiveness  to  Die,  Adktt« 
my  dearest  ^end." 

'*  DR.  BATHURST  TO  DR    JOHNSON. 

"  Jwulca .  18  Merck,  iWf. 

yDmkR    SIR, — In    eomplianee  _^ 

with  mypromise  to  acquaint  you   SJJTJJJ 
by  the  tfrst  conveyance  of  my  p.  4m. 
arrival  at  this  place,  I  have  now 
taken  a  pen  into  m^  hand,  but  with  what 
fear  and  dread  it  is  nmpossible  for  me  to  ex- 
press; the  danger  of  offending  the  b«l  of  ^ 
friends,  to  whom  I  stand  indebted  fbr  all  the 
little  virtue   and    knowledge  that  I  have,/ 
could  scarcely  compel  me  to  it;  and  I  now 

very  amusing  account  of  the  various  chamcten 
and  fortanes  of  eeveral  of  the  medical  profeMion 
in  London  about  the  middle  of  the  last  eeotny. 
See  his  Life  ofJoknton,  pp.  SS4,  ke.— Eb.] 
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to  thnik  that  I  riiall  not  k»gr  be  able 
to  anroid  the  horrid  imputatioii  of  ingrati- 
tadeu  I  esteem,  I  honour,  and  I  lore  you, 
and  though  I  cannot  write,  I  shall  for  ever  be 
proad  to  acknowledge  myaelf,  your  moet 
obiifed  and  moat  affectionate 

"  RiCBAan  Batbvrst. 
**  P.  S.  The  inhabitants  of  this  execrable 
icgicm  are  much  addicted  to  the  making  of 
which  they  never  intend  to  per- 
(,  or  I  mieht  flatter  myself  firom  the  aa- 
of  Sir.  Jo5rce,  the  heir  of  Mr. 
Lamb»  deceased,  with  a  speedy  return  to 
Ea^kand.  Nothing,  I  think,  but  absolute 
wmnt  eao  force  me  to  continue  where  I  am. 
Let  ine  request  the  continuance  of  your 
lip,  ioA  kind  wishes  for  a  quick  de- 
Adieu,"] 


Hi*  aeqoaintaace  with  Bennet  Langton  i, 
esq.,  of  IL4Uigton,  in  Lincolnshire,  another 
■nel»*valued  friesd,  commenced  soon  ailer 
thr  ecMidBaion  of  his  Rambler,  which  that 
giioCleaAn,  then  a  youth  >,  had  read  with 
an  oiach  admiraticHi,  that  he  came  to  Lon- 
doo  duefly  with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to 
he  introduced  lo  its  authour.  By  a  fortu- 
Mle  dmee,  he  happened  to  take  kidgings 
in  ■  boose  where  Mr.  Levet  frequently  vis- 
ited; and  having  mentioned  hie  wish  to  his 
teadfakdy,  she  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Levet, 
who  readily  obtained  Johnson's  permission 
lo  iMring  Mr.  Langton  to  him;  as,  indetxl, 
JntaBB^m,  daring  the  whole  course  of  his 
Iffr,  b&l  no  shyness,  real  or  aflVcted,  but 

^  (He.  Langton  was  bom  abont  1787,  and  en- 
'  ••  l>f.  Hall  infoTfni  me,  of  Trinity  Col- 
Oilivd,  7th  inlj,  1757.  So  much  of  his 
m  UM  with  thst  of  0r.  Johnson's,  that  it 
to  my  more  in  this  place,  except 
reuiarkable  for  his  knowledge  of 
and  that  he  seems,  at  one  time  of  hii  life, 
I  pn«Rtised  engineering  as  a  profession. 
!>■  Ur.  Johnson's  death,  he  succeeded  him  as 
>r  of  ancient  UteratBre  in  the  Koyal  Acade- 
Ilc  died  on  the  10th  December,  1801,  and 
baricd  at  Southampton.  The  following  des- 
of  his  peraon  and  appearance  later  in  life 
be  amaung.  **  O!  that  we  coold  sketch 
^m  with  bis  mild  eotmtenance,  his  elegant  fea- 
hw  sweet  smile,  sitting  with  one  leg 
nmad  die  other,  as  if  fearing  to  occnpy 
^eee  Ibaa  was  equitable;  his  person  m- 
fbrwaid,  aa  if  wanting  strength  to  support 
and  bis  arms  croeied  over  his  bosom, 
I  fa)cked  together  on  his  knee;  bis  ob- 
fofal'inoviited  snuff-box,  taken  firom  the 
pocket  opposite  his  hand,  and  either  re- 
betwfgn  n»  fingcra  or  set  by  him  on  the 
W  wfateh  was  never  used  but  when  hv 
oerapied  eo  convenation;  so  soon  as 
began,  the  box  waa  produced." 
'«   Memoiri,  vol.  2,  p.  M2. — 


*  [Sir.  LaaRton  was  only  fifteen  when  the 
mm  tenniBsted^fiD.) 
roL.  I.  U 


was  easy  of  access  to  all  who  were  properly 
recommended,  and  even  wished  to  see  num- 
bers at  his  levee,  as  his  rooming  circle  of 
company  might,  with  strict  propriety,  be 
calM.  Mr.  Langton  was  exceedingly  sur- 
prised when  the  sage  first  appeared.  He 
had  not  received  the  smallest  intimation  of 
his  fi^re,  dress,  or  manner.  From  perus- 
ing his  writings,  he  fhncied  he  should  see  a 
decent,  well-dressed,  in  short,  a  remarkaldy 
decorous  philosopher.  Instead  of  which, 
down  from  his  oedchamber,  about  noon^ 
came,  as  newly  risen,  a  huge  uncouth  fig- 
ure, with  a  little  dark  wig,  which  scarcefy 
covered  his  head,  and  his  clothes  hanging 
loose  about  him.  But  his  conversation  waa 
so  rich,  so  animated,  and  so  forcible,  and 
his  religious  and  political  notions  so  conge- 
nial with  those  in  which  Langton  had  been 
educated,  that  he  conceived  lor  him  that 
veneration  and  attachment  which  he  ever 
preserved.  Johnson  was  not  the  less  ready 
to  love  Mr.  Lang^ton  for  his  being  of  a  very 
ancient  family;  mr  I  have  heard  him  say, 
with  pleasure,  *<  Langton,  sir,  has  a  grant 
of  free-warren  from  Henry  the  Second;  and 
Cardinal  Stephen  Langton,  in  Ring  John'i 
reign,  was  or  this  family  3." 

Sf  r.  Langton  afterwards  went  to  pursue 
his  studies  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  fbnned  an  acquaintance  with  his 
fellow-etudent,  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk*: 
who,  though  their  opinions  and  modes  ox 
life  were  so  difierent,  that  it  seemed  utteiiy 
improbable  that  they  should  at  all  agreCi 
had  so  ardent  a  love  of  literature,  so  acute 
an  understanding,  such  elegance  of  man- 
ners, and  so  well  discerned  the  excellent 
qualities  of  Mr.  Langton,  a  gentleman  emi- 
nent not  only  for  worth  and  learning,  but 
for  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  entertaining 
conversation,  that  they  became  intimate 
(Viends. 

Johnson,  soon  after  this  acquaintance  be- 
ean,  passed  a  considerable  time  at  Oxford. 
He  at  first  thought  it  strange  that  Langton 
shonkl  associate  so  much  with  one  who  had 
the  character  of  being  loose,  both  in  his 

'  fit  is  to  be  wondered  that  be  did  not  alse 
mention  Bishop  Langton,  a  distinguished  beaefae- 
tor  to  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield ^  and  who  also  bad 
a  grant  of  free>warren  over  bis  patrimonial  inher- 
itance, from  Edward  I.;  the  relationship  might 
l^bably  be  as  cleariy  traced  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other.  Hanoood^s  BUtory  ofLichfUUi, 
p.  1S9.— En.] 

*  [Only  son  of  Loid  Sidney,  third  son  of  the 
first  Duke  of  8t  Albans.  He  was  entered  (ae 
Dr.  HaU  mforms  me),  of  Trinity  College,  Oxibrd, 
1 1th  Not.  1757,  as  "  Topham,  the  son  of  Sidney 
of  Windsor,  Esq.  aged  seventeen;"  and  I  find  in  the 
Gent.  Mag.  that  the  lady  of  Lord  Sidney  Bean- 
clerk  was  on  the  '*  21st  Pec.  1789,  delivered  of 
a  son  and  hebr,*'— no  donbt  the  perM>n  b  qaesdon* 
—Ed.] 


loa 
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pridciplefl  and  praetice;  but  by  degrees,  he 
mmseUT  was  faacinated.  Mr.  Beauclerk's 
being  of  the  St.  Albans  family,  and  having, 
in  some  particulars,  a  resemblance  to  Charles 
the  Second,  contributed,  in  Johnson's  im- 
agination, to  throw  a  lustre  upon  his  other 
qualities  >  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  moral, 
pious  Johnson,  and  the  gay,  dissipated 
Beauclerk,  were  companions.  "What  a 
coalition !  (said  Garrick,  when  he  heard  of 
this:)  I  shall  have  my  old  friend  to  bail  out 
of  the  round-house."  But  1  can  bear  tes- 
timony that  it  was  a  very  agreeable  asso- 
ciation. Beauclerk  was  too  polite,  and 
valued  learning  and  wit  too  much,  to  offend 
Johnson  by  sallies  of  infidelity  or  licentious- 
ness; and  Johnson  delighted  in  the  good 
aualities  of  Beauclerk,  and  hoped  to  correct 
iie  evil.  Innumerable  were  the  scenes  in 
which  Johnson  was  amused  by  these  young 
men.  Beauclerk  could  take  more  liberty 
with  him,  than  any  body  with  whom  I 
ever  saw  lum;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Beau- 
clerk was  not  spared  by  his  respectable  com- 
panion, when  reproof  was  proper.  Beau- 
clerk had  such  a  propensity  to  satire,  that 
at  one  time  Johnson  said  to  him,  "You 
never  open  your  mouth  but  with  intention 
to  give  pain;  and  you  have  oilen  given  me 
pain,  not  from  the  power  of  what  you  said, 
out  from  seeing  ^our  intention.'*  At  an- 
other time  appTymsr  to  him,  with  a  slight 
alteration,  a  une  oi  Pope,  he  said, 

**  Thy  love  of  folly,  and  thy  soom  of  fbob — 

Every  thing  thou  dost  shows  the  one,  and 
everythin|;  thou  sayest  the  other."  At 
another  tmie  he  said  to  him,  "  Thy  body 
is  all  vice,  and  thy  mind  all  virtue."  Beau- 
clerk not  seeming  to  relish  the  compliment, 
Johnson  said,  "  Nay,  sir,  Alexander  the 
Great,  marching  in  triumph  into  Babylon, 
could  not  have  desired  to  have  had  more 
said  to  him." 

Johnson  was  some  time  with  Beauclerk 
at  his  house  at  Windsor,  where  he  was 
entertained  with  experiments  in  natural 
philosophy  ^.  One  Sunday,  when  the  weath- 
er was  very  fine,  Beauclerk  enticed  him, 
ifksensibly,  to  saunter  about  all  the  morning. 
They  went  into  a  church-yard,  in  the  time 
of  divine  service,  and  Johnson  laid  himself 
down  at  his  ease  upon  one  of  the  tomb- 
atones.  "  Now,  air,  (said  Beauclerk)  you 
are  like  Hogarth's  Idle  Apprentice."  When 
Johnson  eot  his  pension,  Beauclerk  said  to 
him,  in  the  humourous  phrase  of  Falstaff, 
"  I  hope  you'll  now  purge,  and  live  cleanly, 
like  a  gentleman." 

One  night,  when  Beauclerk  and  Langton 

'  [Probably  aome  experimenU  in  electricity, 
which  waa  at  one  time  a  fashionable  cariosity:  it 
oannot  be  anpposed  that  the  natural  pbiioaophy 
of  Mr.  Beaacl«rk*a  country-botiae  went  very  deep. 


had  supped  at  a  tavern  in  London,  and  nt 
till  about  three  in  the  morning,  it  came  into 
their  heads  to  go  and  knock  up  Johnson, 
and  see  if  they  could  prevail  on  him  to  join 
them  in  a  ramble.  They  rapped  violently 
at  the  door  of  his  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
till  at  last  he  appeared  in  his  shirt,  with  his 
little  black  wig  on  the  top  of  his  head,  in- 
stead of  a  nightcap,  and  a  poker  in  his  hand, 
imagining,  probeNy,  that  some  ruffians  wen 
coming  to  attack  him.  When  he  discover 
ed  who  they  were,  and  was  tokl  their  errand, 
lie  smiled,  and  with  great  good-humour 
agreed  to  their  proposal :  <<  What,  is  it  you, 
you  dogs!  I '11  have  a  frisk  with  you  V  He 
was  soon  dressed,  an4  they  sallied  forth  to* 
gether  into  Covent-garden,  where  the  green* 
grocers  and  fruiterers  were  be|rinning  to 
arrange  their  hampers,  just  come  m  from  the 
country.  Johnson  made  some  attempts  to 
help  them;  but  the  honest  gardeners  stared 
so  at  his  figure  and  manner,  and  odd  inter- 
ference, that  he  soon  saw  his  services  were 
not  relished.  They  then  repaired  to  one  of 
the  neighbouring  taverns,  and  made  a  bowl 
of  that  liquor  called  biihovy  which  Johnson 
had  always  liked :  while,  in  joyous  contempt 
of  sleep,  from  which  he  had  been  loused^ne 
repeated  the  festive  lines, 

**  Short,  O  short,  then,  be  thy  reign. 
And  give  ns  to  the  world  ofiain  ^  1" 


They  did  not  stay  long,  but  walked  down 
to  the  Thames^  took  a  ^at  and  rowed  to 
Billingsgate*  Beauclerk  and  Johnson  were 
so  well  pleased  with  their  amusement,  thai 
they  resolved  to  persevere  in  dkBipatk>n< 
for  the  rest  of  the  day :  but  Langton  desert- 
ed them,  being  engaged  to  breakftst  with 
some  young  ladies.  Johnson  seolded  him 
for  **  leaving  his  social  friends,  to  go  and 
sit  with  a  set  of  wretched  tMiridea*d  girls.** 
Garrick  being  toM  of  this  ramble,  said  to 
him  smartlv,  **  I  heard  of  your  (Vohck 
toother  night.  You  11  be  in  tJie  Chroni- 
cle.''   Upon  which  Johnson  afterwards  ob- 

'  Johnson,  as  Mr.  Kemble  observes  to  me, 
might  here  hive  had  in  his  thoughts  Che  words  of 
Sir  John  Brote  (a  character  which,  doabdesi,  he 
had  seen  represented  by  Garrick),  who  uses  neai 
ly  the  same  expresnon  in  *'  the  Provoked  W&, 
act  iiL  so.  1. — ^M alone. 

*  Mr.  Langton  recollected,  or  Dr.  Johnaon  r»> 
peated,  the  passage  wrong.  The  linee  aie  from 
Lord  Lansdowne*s  Drinking  Song  to  Sleep,  aad 
inn  thus: 

<«  Short,  very  riiorf ,  be  then  ibv  raiga. 

For  Vm  in  haaie  to  Uugh  and  orlnk  Bgatn.**— BotwcLU 

*  [As  Johnson's  companions  in  thia  frolic  weia 
both  thirty  yean  younger  than  he,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  Garrick  should  be  a  little  alarmed  at  svcb 
extmvogances.  Nor  can  we  help  smiling  at  the 
philosopher  of  fifty  scolding  a  young  man  of  twcn* 
ty,  for  having  the  bad  taste  to  prefer  the  compa- 
ny of  a  set  of  wrelohed  a&-idta*d  giiiiL — Eo.] 
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'^  He  dorat  not  do  toch  a 
&w(fci  would  DOtM  hiffil» 
j^^^         [Hia    aoquununce    was    now 
0^2^  aoQght  hy  penona  of  the  fiiat  em- 

iBeauae  in  Uteratnre,  and  hia  hooae, 
IB  wpecC  of  the  eonrenaitions  there,  he* 
cune  «a  academy.  Many  penona  were 
dnifooa  of  adding  him  to  the  nnmher  of 
their  frieads.  InvitatioBa  to  diae  with 
of  thoae  aa  he  liked,  he  ao  aeldom  de- 
[,  that,  to  a  friend  of  his,  he  said,  '*  I 
Wt  ooee,  npon  a  resolntion  to  em- 
ploy nayaelf  in  study,  balked  an  invitation 
oat  ta  dnmer,  and  then  I  stayed  at  home 
■tti  did  nothing.*'  Little,  however,  did 
tet  iBXit^  of  temper,  which  this  eonfession 
srcna  to  imply,  retaid  the  progress  of  the 
fieact  work  m  which  he  was  employed :  the 
eooelvsion,  and  also  the  perfection  of  his 
dictioaary,  were  olnects  from  which  his  at^ 
twii^'i^  was  not  to  ne  diverted.  The  avo- 
cafjoos  he  gave  way  to  were  such  only 
SB,  wrben  complied  with,  served  to  invigor- 
ate hitf  mind  to  the  performance  of  his  en- 
nMncota  to  his  emj^yers  and  the  pub- 
h£^  mad  hasten  the  approach  of  the  day 
thai  arsa  to  reward  hia  labour  with  ap- 


He  entered  upon  this  year«  176S,  with 
his  mmal  piety,  as  appeara  from  the  foUow- 
ii^  psmver,  which  I  transcribed  from  Uiai 
pan  oTiiia  diary  which  he  burnt  a  few  days 
Mbfw  his  death: 

•*  Jan.  1,  I7d9,  N.  8.  which  1  shall  use 
fiir  ilie  Aituie. 

<-  Ahsagh^  Ood,  who  hast  continued 
my  \jfte  to  this  day,  grant  that,  by  the  as- 
MTwTirr  of  fhy  ndiy  Spirit,  I  may  nnprove 
the  tmie  which  thou  sdalt  grant  me,  to  my 
etrraal  aahration.  Make  me  to  remember, 
to  thy  gloxy,  thy  judgments,  and  thy  mer- 
«#^  Slake  me  so  to  consider  the  loss  of 
mry  wile,  whom  thou  hasl  taken  from  me, 
thai  ii  niaj  dispose  me,  hy  thy  grace,  to 
fe^  the  residae  of  my  hfe  in  thy  fear. 
Giavi  thia,  O  Loan,  for  Jasus  GnaiST's 


As  a  proof  of  this,  my  readers,  1  imaginei 
will  not  doubt  that  number  39,  on  Sleep,  ia 
his;  for  it  not  only  has  the  general  texture 
and  colour  of  his  style,  but  the  authoufa 
with  whom  he  was  peculiarly  conversant 
are  readilv  introduced  in  it  in  cursory  allu- 
sion. The  translation  of  a  passase  in  Sta- 
tins ^  quoted  in  that  paper,  and  marked 
C.  B.,  has  been  erroneously  escribed  to 
Dr.  Bathurst,  whose  christian  name  was 
Richard.  How  much  this  amiable  man  ac- 
tually contributed  to  "  The  Adventurer," 
cannot  be  known.  Let  me  add,  that 
Hawkesworth^  imitations  of  Johnson  are 
sometimes  so  happy,  that  it  b  extremely 
difiKuh  to  distinguish  them,  with  certainty, 
from  the  composition  of  his  great  archetype. 
Hawkesworth  was  his  closest  imitator,  a 
circumstance  of  which  that  writer  would 
once  have  been  proud  to  be  told;  though, 
when  he  had  become  elated  by  having 
arisen  into  some  decree  of  consequence,  he, 
in  a  conversation  with  me,  had  the  provc^- 
ing  effrontery  3  to  say  he  was  not  sensible 
of  it 

Johnson  was  truly  zealous  for  the  suc- 
cess of  **  The  Adventurer;'*  and  very  soon 
after  his  engaging  in  iU  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 


Uc  DOW  relieved  the  drudgery  of  his 
tiMftaoaaiy,  and  the  melancholy  of  his  fi[rief, 
y^-  ^Mag  an  active  part  in  the  composition 
^•^  iSe  Adventurer,**  in  which  he  began 
^  trrite,  April  tO,  marking  his  essays  with 
the  stgnature  T,  by  which  most  of  his  pa- 
|vn  in  that  collection  are  distii^ished: 
tlir«e,  however,  which  hsve  that  signature. 
Kail  also  that  of  Myiorgyrus,  were  not 
writSien  Ky  him,  but,  as  I  suppose,  by  Dr. 
Bathufst.  Indeed  Johnson's  energy  of 
'  tboaght  and  richness  of  language  are  still 
imTre  deciatve  marks  than  any  signature. 


aOwkm  to  Garrick*t  domes- 

, liitlo  inconttrtent  with  that  al- 

flanM  ragral  wfaksfa  Johnion  fdt  so  long  for 


it. 


TO  THB  REV,  DR.  JOSEPH  WARTON. 

<*t  March,  1758. 

DcAR  sia, — I  ought  to  have  written  to 
you  before  now,  but  I  ought  to  do  manv 
things  which  I  do  not:  nor  can  T,  indeeci, 
claim  any  merit  fVom  Inis  letter;  for  being 
desired  by  the  authors  and  proprietor  of  the 
Adventurer  to  look  out  for  another  handi 
mv  thoughts  necessarily  fixed  upon  you« 
whose  fund  of  literature  will  enaok  you  to 
assist  them,  with  very  little  interruption  of 
your  studies. 

**  They  desire  you  to  enga^  to  furnish 
one  paper  a  month,  at  two  guineas  a  paper, 
which  you  may  very  readily  perform.  We 
have  considerm  that  a  paper  should  con- 
sist of  nieces  of  imagination,  pictures  of 
life,  ana  disquisitions  of  literature.    The 

*  Thm  is  a  slight  iBBCcnrsejr.  The  Latin  Sap- 
piliicks  translated  by  C.  B.  n  that  paper  wars 
writton  by  Cowley,  and  are  in  hia  fooith  book  on 
Plants. — -Ma  lon  k. 

*  [This  is  not  a  lone  in  wfaieh  Mr.  BoswsB 
ahonld  ha«re  alkmed  himself  to  speak  of  Doctor 
Hawkesworth  on  such  aa  occasion;  the  improved 
style  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  tiie  Idler  might  as  wsQ 
be  said  to  be  borrowed  from  the  AdTeotnrar,  as 
that  of  the  Adventarer  from  the  Rambler.  Joln^ 
son  and  Hawkesworth  may  have  inflneneed  each 
other,  and  yet  either  might  say,  withoat  effironte^ 
rtf,  that  he  was  not  oonscioas  of  it  Boswell  had 
the  mania  of  imagining,  that  every  eminent  wri» 
ter  of  the  day  owed  his  fame  to  being  an  imit^ 
tor  of  Johnson;  we  shall  see  seveial  inslMioss  of 
it  in  the  covrso  of  the  work.^'&i.] 
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part  which  depends  on  the  inwgination  w 
very  well  Baj^lied,  as  you  will  find  when 
you  read  the  paper;  for  deecriptions  of  life, 
there  is  now  a  treaty  almost  made  with  an 
auUiour  and  an  authouress  i;  and  the  pro- 
vince of  criticism  and  literature  they  are 
very  desirous  to  assign  to  the  commenta- 
tor on  Virgil. 

'<  I  hope  this  proposal  will  not  he  reject- 
ed, and  that  the  next  post  will  hrin^  us 
your  compliance.  I  speak  as  one  of  the 
Iraternity,  though  I  have  no  part  in  the  pa* 
per,  heyond  now  and  then  a  motto;  hut  two 
of  the  writers  are  my  particular  fViends, 
and  I  hope  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  third 
united  to  them  will  not  he  denied  to,  dear 
sir,  your  most  ohedient  and  most  hurohle 
servant,  "Sam  Jorvson,] 

The  consequence  of  this  letter  was,  Dr. 
Warton's  enriching  the  collection  with  sev- 
eral admirahle  essays. 

[And  here,  though  a  little  out  of 
the  order  of  date,  may  be  introdu- 
ced Doctor  Johnson's  letter  to  Dr.  Warton 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  Adventurer. 

<«  8  March,  1754. 

Liib  of  "  Dear  sia, — I  cannot  but  con- 
Dr.  War-  g^atulate  you  upon  the  conclusion 
p.  219.  of  a  work,  in  which  you  have  borne 
so  great  a  part  with  so  much  re- 
putation. I  immediately  determined  that 
your  name  should  be  mentioned,  but  the 
paper  having  been  some  time  written,  Mr. 
Hawkesworth,  I  suppose,  did  not  care  to 
disorder  its  text,  and  therefore  put  your 
eulogj  in  a  note.  He  and  every  other  man 
mentions  your  papers  of  Criticism  with 
great  commendation,  though  not  with 
greater  than  they  deserve. 

''But  how  little  can  we  venture  to  ex- 
ult in  any  intellectual  powers  or  literaiy  at^ 
tainments,  when  we  consider  the  condition 
of  poor  Collins.  I  knew  him  a  few  years 
ago  full  of  hopes  and  full  of  projects,  versed 
in  many  languages,  hi^h  in  fancy,  and 
strong  in  retention.  This  busy  and  forci- 
ble mmd  is  now  under  the  government  of 
those  who  lately  would  not  have  been,  able 
to  comprehend  the  least  and  most  narrow 
of  its  designs.  What  do  you  hear  of  him? 
are  there  hopes  of  his  reeoverv?  or  is  he 
|q  pass  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe  in  misery 
and  degradation?  perhaps  with  complete 
(KOBseiousness  of  his  calamity. 

<<You  have  flattered  us,  dear  sir,  for 
some  time  with  hopes  of  seeing  you;  when 
▼on  come  you  will  find  your  reputation 
ttieieased,  sind  with  it  the  kindness  of  those 


>  [Mr.  Malone  hfln  added  a  kmg  note, 
^iMsng  that  thb  author  and  aothenai  were  Henry 
Fielding  and  his  mier;  bot  he  prodaces  no  proof, 
and  te«Nn0  to  admit,  that  even  if  they  were  Che 
penoBi  meant,  Ihey  never  contributed.— £d.] 


lUends  who  do  not  envy  you;  (br  si 
always  produces  either  love  or  hatred.  I 
enter  my  name  among  those  that  love,  and 
love  yon  more  and  more  in  proportion,  em 
by  writing  more  you  are  more  known;  and 
believe,  that  as  you  contiAue  to  diffuse 
amonff  us  your  integrity  and  learnings  I 
shall  be  still  with  greater  esteem  and  toko* 
tion,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant,       "  Sam.  Johhsov."] 

Johnson^  saying  "  I  have  no  part  in  the 
paper,  bej^ond  now  and  then  a  motto,** 
may  seem  inconsistent  with  his  being  tba 
auUiour  of  the  papers  marked  T.  But  he 
had,  at  this  time,  written  only  one  numbei^; 

*  The  aathoar»I  oonceiTe,  is  here  in  an  etioiir. 
He  had  before  stated,  that  Johnson  beg^  to 
write  in  *<  The  Adventoier  **  on  April  10th  (when 
No.  46  was  published),  above  a  month  after  tbo 
date  of  his  letter  to  Dr.  Warton.  The  two  pa- 
pers published  previously  with  the  signature  T» 
nnd  subscribed  Mysargyrus  (No.  34  and  41 )» 
were  written,  I  believe,  by  Bonnet  Thornton, 
wlio  contributed  abo  the  papers  signed  A.  Thv 
information  I  received  several  yearn  ago  ;  hut  do 
not  precisely  remember  from  whom  I  derhred  it. 
I  believe,  however,  my  informer  was  Dr.  Warton. 

With  respect  to  No.  89,  on  Sleep,  whieh  osr 
anthoar  has  ascribed  to  Johnson  (see  p.  lOT), 
even  if  it  were  written  by  him,  it  would  not  b» 
inconsistent  with  hii  statement  to  Dr.  Warton ; 
for  it  appeared  on  March  20th,  near  a  foite%ha 
aiker  the  date  of  Johneoo's  letter  to  that  geoSfr- 
man.— But  on  considering  it  attentively,  theqgii 
the  stjle  bean  a  strong  resemblaaoe  to  that  oT 
Johnson,  I  believe  it  waa  written  by  his  friend^ 
J)t,  Bathmst,  and  perhaps  touched  in  a  iew  places 
by  Johnson.  Mr.  Boswell  has  observedi  that 
**  this  paper  not  onlv  has  the  general  texture  and 
colour  of  his  style,  out  the  authoura  with  whom 
he  was  peculiarly  conversant  are  readily  introdo^ 
ced  in  it,  in  curaory  allnsioiz.'*  Now  the  an* 
thouiB  mentioned  in  that  paper  are  FonteneBe,  Bfit- 
ton,  Ramazzini,  MadUe.  Scnderi,  Swift,  Horner^ 
Bairetier,  Statins,  Cowley,  and  Sir  Thomaa 
Browne.  With  many  of  these,  donbdess,  John-* 
son  was  particulariy  conversant ;  but  I  donbt 
whether  he  would  have  ehaneterised  the  cipiea 
sion  quoted  from  Swift  as  elegant ;  and  with  tlm 
works  of  Ramazzmi  it  is  very  imprebable  thnt  hn 
should  have  been  acquainted.  Ramazzini  wnn  n 
eelebrated  physician,  who  died  at  Padua,  m  1714. 
attheageof81;  with  whose  writings  Dr.  Batimm 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  convennnt  8a 
also  with  respect  to  Cowley  :  Johnson,  without 
doubt,  had  read  his  Latin  poem  on  plants ;  bat 
BathuTBt's  profession  probably  led  him  to  read  it 
with  more  attention  than  his  friend  had  given  u^ 
it ;  and  Cowley *s  eulogy  on  the  poppy  would 
more  readily  occur  to  the  naturalist  and  the  phy-> 
sician,  than  to  a  more  general  reader.  I  believe, 
liotvever,  tluU  the  lust  paragmph  of  the  paper  oa 
Sleep,  in  which  Sir  Tlioinas  Browne  is  quoted, 
to  show  the  propriely  of  prayer,  before  wn  te 
down  to  ns^,  was  added  by  Johoaon.— Mai»o»s» 

t'lhere  is  a  great  oonfanoa  «nd»  M  it 
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at  tny  after  period,  he 
■iljit  iwTe  need  Che  Bame  exprenion,  oon- 
miaing  H  as  a  potnt  of  honour  not  to  own 
tbem;  fiv  Mia.  WiUiama  told  me  that,<<  as 
te  had  »M»  thoseEanya  toDr.  Bathmsty 
•oU  them  at  two  gnineaa  each,  he 
would  own  them;  nay,  he  uwd  to 
aqr  be  did  not  wrUe  them:  hut  the  fact 
thai  he  iuiaUd  them  while  Bathuxat 
I  read  to  him  Mrs.  Wiiliama'a 
.,  ke  cmiled  and  said  nothing. 
I  aaa  not  quite  sadafied  with  the  caauia* 
oyi  hy  whieh  the  ptoducticms  of  one  per- 
mm  are  thna  paaeed  upon  the  world  i<x  the 
ptoiyedona  of  mother.  I  allow  that  not 
ealy  teowledffe,  hut  powers  and  qualities 
ef  nundl  may  Be  communicated;  hut  the  ac- 
tnai  effeet  of  individual  exertion  nerer  can 
be  liansfiiFnil,  with  truth,  to  any  other 
tfaas  201  own  original  cause.    One  person's 


i  mxj 


^r 


n  Mr.  Bftfwell'i  and  Mr.  MaIone*8 

_  of  JohoMRi'i  ahare  in  die  Adventurer,  but 

be  eonfidendy  atferted,  on  the  evidence 

Wirton,  and  on  Johnson'i  own  confession 

Boothby  (Lettern,  p.  48),  that  he  wrote 

naiked  widi  the  signatore  T.  of  which 

II  Sleep  is  one.    The  only  difficohy  is, 

a  ar*  JtforM  be  teUb  I>r.  Warton  that 

as^orf  ia  the  paper,"  and  that  one  of 

MynqsyroB,  marked  T.,  waa  pob- 

aa  iha  td;  hot  Jofanpoa,  whether  be  gave 

4^  ibeae  canya  to  Dr.  Bathmet  or  not,  pn>- 

himaelf  aa  haviof,  by  the 

^  ,      teller,  a  par<,^that  it,  a  proprietor 

m  rttpotuibU  pwrt^^'m  tbe  paper;   and 

^tba  letters  priacipally  in  question  bad  not 

te  aaub   T.,  tbe  pedantic  ngnatnie  My- 

wvold  bare  been  enoqgb  to  lead  us  to 

Ibsi  they  were  Jobnfon'a.    Almort  all 

ca,  whether  of  men  or  women,  affixed  to 

kitefli  m  tbe  Rambler  and  Idler  are  of  the 

—Ed.] 

[Mr.  8(wwen*8  tepreheniion  of  tfaii  eaamaUy 
and  eaiMfid.    A  man  may  vndonbtedly 
of  bii  mind  aa  wen  aa  of  hia  haadi, 
eaae  can  faUehood  (which  might 
)  be  jaiti6ed.      Dolkmd   would 
^  to  present  a  friend  with 
«rkb  brtbamceai  to  be  sold  to  that  friend's 
«  bal  be  would  not  have  been  justifiable 
SDOCber  maker  to  use  hk  name.    If 
bod,  OB  the  slrei^  of  these  papen 
oiferad  Dr.  Bathuiit  a  huge 
a  usnrr  work,  could  Johnaon  hare 
iBSBchamatafce?    But  after 
__  ^uMU  that  Johnson  did  give  up  e// 
wi  the  pvofili  of  die  AdYentarer  to  Dr. 
la,  aa  Hawkins  says,  wrote  the  pa^ 
A.    Jobmon  was  at  this  period  in 
-greater,  we  may  sup- 
1  likely  to  be  in.     Mr. 

l%htly  Dr.  Johnson's  seeming  ae- 

m  Mm.  W]lhama*s  statement :  "  Dr. 

say*  be,  "probably  smiled  to  tee  his 

I  bimadf  with  a  difficulty  whkh  a 

cvald  ia  a  nxmeat  have  removed.** 

pu  n.— En*] 


child  may  be  made  the  child  of  another 
person  by  adoption,  as  among  the  Romans, 
or  by  tfaie  ancient  Jewish  mode  of  a  wife 
having  children  home  to  her  upon  her 
knees,  by  her  handmaid.  But  these  were 
children  in  a  different  sense  from  that  of 
nature.  It  was  dearly  understood  that 
they  were  not  of  the  blood  of  their  nomin- 
al parents.  So  in  literary  children,  an  au- 
thour  may  give  the  profits  and  fame  of  hia 
composition  to  another  man,  but  cannot 
make  that  other  the  real  authour.  A  High- 
land gentleman,  a  younger  branch  of  a  fam- 
ily, once  consulted  me  if  he  could  not  valid- 
ly purchase  the  chieflainship  of  his  family 
mnn  the  chief,  who  was  willing  to  sell  it, 
I  told  him  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  ac- 
quire, bv  purchase,  a  right  to  be  a  different 
person  mm  what  he  really  was;  for  that 
the  right  of  chiefUnship  attached  to  the 
blood  of  primogeniture,  and,  therefore,  wsa 
incapable  of  being  transferred.  I  added, 
that  though  Esau  sold  his  birthright,  or 
the  advantages  belonging  to  it,  he  still  re- 
mained  the  first-bom  of  his  parents;  and 
that  whatever  agreement  a  chief  might 
make  with  any  of  the  clan,  the  heralds'-o^ 
fice  could  not  admit  of  the  metamorphosis, 
or  with  any  decency  attest  that  the  youngw 
er  was  the  elder;  but  I  did  not  convince  the 
worthy  gentleman. 

Johnson's  papen  in  the  Adventurer  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Rambler^;  hut 
bein^  nther  more  varied  in  their  subjects, 
and  being  mixed  with  essays  bv  other  wri- 
ten,  upon  topicks  more  generally  attractive 
than  even  the  most  elegant  ethical  dia- 
courses,  the  sale  of  the  work,  at  first,  waa 
more  extensive.  Without  meaning,  how- 
ever, to  depreciate  the  Adventurer,  I  must 
observe,  that  as  the  value  of  the  Rambler 
came,  in  the  progress  of  time,  to  be  better 
known,  it  grew  upon  the  publick  estimation, 
and  that  its  sale  has  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  periodical  papers  since  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne. 

In  one  of  the  books  of  his  diary  I  find  the 
following  entry: 

«  Apr.  8,  1768.  I  began  the  second  vol. 
of  myJ3ictionary,  room  being  left  in  the 
firet  for  Preface,  Grammar,  and  History, 
none  of  them  yet  begun. 

'<0  God,  who  hast  hitherto  supported 
me,  enable  me  to  proceed  in  this  labour, 

'  Dr.  Johnson  lowered  and  somewhat  dis- 
guised his  style,  in  writing  tbe  Adventuiers,  in 
order  that  ha  papen  might  paai  for  those  of  Dr. 
Batbnrrt  to  whom  he  eonsigned  the  profits.  Thii 
was  Hawkeswoith's  opinion. — ^Buritxt. 

[This  seems  very  improbable  ;  it  ii  nnich  more 
likely  that,  obaerving  and  feeling  that  a  lighter 
style  waa  better  suited  to  such  eswys,  he,  with 
his  nahnral  good  sense,  fen  a  Utde  into  the  eaaier 
manner  of  hii  colleagoes.    See  ante,  p.  102,  n. 
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and  in  the  whole  task  of  my  present  state; 
and  when  1  shall  render  up,  at  the  last  day, 
an  account  of  the  talent  committed  to  me, 
I  may  receive  psrdon^  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ.    Amen." 

[''DR.  JOHNSON  TO  BfE.  RICHARDSON. 

MSethflepc.  17M. 

'<Dbar  sir, — I  return  you  my  sincerest 
thanks  for  the  volumes  of  vour  new  worki; 
but  it  is  a  kind  of  tyrannical  kindness  to  grive 
only  so  much  at  a  time,  as  makes  more 
k>nged  for;  but  that  will  probably  be 
thought,  even  of  the  whole,  when  you  have 
given  it. 

"  I  have  no  objection  but  to  the  preface, 
in  which  you  first  mention  the  letters  as 
fallen  by  some  chance  into  vour  hands,  and 
afterwards  mention  ^our  nealth  as  such, 
that  you  ahnost  despaired  of  going  through 
your  plan.  If  you  were  to  require  my 
opinion  which  part  should  be  changed,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  the  suppression  of  that 
part  which  seems  to  disclami  the  composi- 
tion. What  is  modesty,  if  it  deserts  from 
truth?  Of  what  use  is  the  disguise  by 
which  nothing  is  concealed? 

"Tou  must  forgive  this,  because  it  is 
meant  welL 

"  I  thank  vou  once  more,  dear  sir,  for 
your  books;  nut  cannot  I  prevail  this  time 
un*  an  index  ? — such  I  wished,  and  shall  wish , 
to  Clarissa  9.  Suppose  that  in  one  volume 
an  accurate  index  was  made  to  the  three 
works — ^but  while  I  am  writing  an  objection 
arises— such  an  index  to  the  three  would 
look  like  the  preclusion  of  a  fourth,  to  which 
I  will  never  contribute;  for  if  I  cannot  bene- 
fit mankind,  I  hope  never  to  injure  them.  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  hum- 
ble servant,  "  Sam.  Johnsok."] 

He  this  year  favoured  Mrs.  Lenox  with 
a  Dedication*  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  of  her 
<<  Shakspeare  Illustrated 3." 

>  [Sir  CharleB  Gnndiion,  which  was  original- 
ly published  in  racceasive  volomefl.  This  re- 
lates to  the  lizth  and  seventh  volnmes. — ^Ed.] 

'  Richardson  adopted  Johnson^s  hint ; .  for  in 
1766  he  pnblished  in  octavo,  "  A  Collection  of 
the  Moru  and  Instructive  Sentiments,  Maxims, 
Cautions,  and  Reflections,  contained  in  the  His- 
tories of  Pamela,  Clarissa,  and  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dison,  digested  under  proper  heads.'*  It  is  re- 
markable, that  both  to  this  book,  and  to  the  firat 
two  volumes  of  Clarissa,  is  prefixed  a  Preface  by 
ajriend.  Tlie  "  friend,"  in  this  latter  instance, 
was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Warburton. — Ma  lone. 

'  [Dr.  Warton,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  7th 
Jane,  176S,  aays,  "I want  to  see  Charlotte 
Lennox's  book,"  upon  which  Mr.  Wool!  adds  the 
following  note  :  '*  This  eminently  learned  lady 
translated  the  Enchiridmn  of  Epictetus,  and  the 
Greek  Theatre  of  Le  P^re  Brurooy."— X.y«  of 
W,  p.  217.    Poor  Mrk  Lennox  had  no  claim 


In  1764  I  can  trace  nothing  published  fay 
him,  except  his  numbers  of  the  Adventurer, 
and  "  The  Life  of  Edward  Gave*,"  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Februsiv,  In 
biography  there  can  be  no  ouestion  tbat  ha 
exceltod,  beyond  all  who  have  attem|>ted 
that  species  of  composition;  upon  which, 
indeed,  he  set  the  highest  value.  To  the 
minute  selection «  of  characteristical  cireunH 
stances,  for  which  the  ancients  were  remark- 
able,  he  added  a  philosophical  research,  and 
the  most  perspicuous  and  energetick  lan- 
guage. Cave  was  certainly  a  man  of  eati- 
mable  qualities,  and  was  eminently  dili|^t 
and  successful  in  his  own  business,  wmck, 
doubtless,  entitled  him  to  respect  But  he 
was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  being  recorded 
by  Johnson;  who,  of  the  narrow  life  of  a 
printer  and  publisher,  without  anv  digres- 
sion  or  adventitious  circumstances,  hss  made 
an  interesting  and  agreeable  narrative. 

The  Dictionary,  we  may  believe,  afforded 
Johnson  full  occupation  this  year.  As  it 
approached  to  its  conclusion,  he  probably 
worked  with  redoubled  vigour,  as  seamen 
increase  their  exertions  and  alacrity  when 
they  have  a  near  prospect  of  their  haven. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  to  whom  Johnson  had 
paid  the  high  compliment  of  addressing  to 
his  lordship  the  Plan  of  his  Dictionary,  had 
behaved  to  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ex* 
cite  his  contexnpt  and  indignation.  The 
world  has  been  for  many  years  amused  with 
a  story  confidently  told,  and  as  confidently 
repeated  with  additional  circumstances,  that 
a  sudden  disgust  was  taken  by  Johnson  upon 
occasion  of  his  having  been  one  day  kept 
long  in  waiting  in  his  lordship's  antecham- 
ber, for  which  the  reason  assigned  was,  that 
he  had  company  with  him;  and  that  at  last, 
when  the  door  opened,  out  walked  CoUey 
Cibber;  and  that  Johnson  was  so  violently 
provoked  when  he  found  for  whom  he  had 
Deen  so  long  excluded,  that  he  went  away 

to  the  title  of  *'  an  eminently  learned  lady**' 
She  did  not  tninsbte  Epictetns  ;  and  her  trana- 
lation  firom  the  French  of  Brumoy  was  not  pab- 
lisbed  till  1759.  It  was  probably  her  above- 
mentioned  book  on  Shakspeare  that  Dr.  Walton 
was  desirooB  of  seeing  in  1753. — Ep.] 

^  [This  is  not  Johnson^s  appropriate  pniMfi 
and  indeed  his  want  of  attention  to  details  is  his 
greatest  if  not  his  only  fault  as  a  biographer.  Ifl 
the  whole  Life  of  Savage  there  is  not  one  date : 
and  no  one,  from  his  Life  of  Cave,  would  have 
imagined  that  Cave  had  been  invited  to  meet  the 
Prince  and  PrinceciM  of  Wales  at  a  couutry-lioiiBe. 
Several  details  and  corrections  of  erroni,  with 
which  he  was  furnished  for  his  Live»  of  the  P<h 
ets,  were  wholly  neglected.  But  in  truth  Mr. 
Doswell  himself  has,  more  than  any  other  writer, 
contributed  to  create  the  public  taste  for  bioigraphi- 
cal  details  ;  **  the  minute  selection  of  character- 
istic circumstances,"  was  neither  the  a^le  of 
I  Johnson,  nor  the  fashion  of  hb  day.«-EiD.J 
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ii  I  ptMtoB,  and  never  would  return.  I 
fBMinber  havuig  mentioned  this  story  to 
George  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  told  me  he 
wn  rery  mtimate  with  Lord  Chesterfield  ; 
aad  bowing'  it  as  a  well-known  truth,  de- 
Sendtd  liord  Chesterfield  by  saying,  that 
**  Cil»ber,  who  had  beenintrodaced  familiar- 
hhjthe  tock-etairs,  had  probably  not  been 
ti^nt  above  ten  minutes'"  It  may  seem 
Mtrao^  even  to  entertain  a  doubt  concern- 
isc  a  story  so  long  and  so  widely  current, 
aodthtts  implicitly  adopted,  if  not  sanction- 
ed, hv  the  authority  which  I  have  men- 
tFNMd  ;  bnt  Johnaon  himself  assured  me, 
that  there  was  not  the  least  foundation  for 
it  I.  He  told  me,  that  there  never  was  any 
partiralar  incident  which  produced  a  quar- 
rel brtween  Lord  Chesterneld  and  him;  but 
that  his  lordahip^  continued  neglect^  was 

'  (BamkioB^  ^wbo  fiTed  moch  with  Johnson, 
ikoal  d»  period,  attribfotes  the  breach  between 
knind  Lord  Cheeteifield  to  the  offence  taken  by 
JoIbmii  at  being  kept  waiting  doling  a  Tisit  of 
C3ilw*«  ;  and  Johnaon  himself,  in  his  celebrated 
Itftt;  sneois  to  give  coloor  to  this  latter  opinion. 
lis  mj% :  '^  It  is  aevea  yeare  since  I  waited  in 
f§m  0mter  roontM^  or  was  refuUtd  firom  yout 
_  which  1  have  poshed  my  Work  to 
af  pubhcatiop  without  one  act  of  asBi»- 
onl  of  eneooiagement,  or  one  smile 
if  ix9vni  ;  the  expresuons,  **  ujoited  in  your 
mUrt^trmB*^  and  repyiXud  from  your  door  '* 
cenaaJy  ^ve  coloor  to  "  the  long  current  and  ini- 
pGcaH  sdopied  story  '*  as  told  by  Hawkins,  and 
^p*t»^ffsH  by  Lord  Lyttelton.  In  all  this  affair, 
leksBOo**  account,  as  given  by  Doswell,  is  in- 
nshej  in  mconsirtepcies,  which  seem  to  prove 
thai  hit  pnde,  or  hb  waywardneas,  had  taken  o^ 
imn  al  what  be  afterwards  feh,  in  his  own  heart, 
to  be  an  adequate  cause  of  animosity. — ^Ed.] 

*  fWby  was  it  to  be  expected  that  Lord  Ches- 

aoMd  flbimld  cultivate  his  private  acquaintance  ? 

ifaM  he  dSd  not  do  so,  was  a  Ion  to  his  lordship  ; 

mdihu**  amcurpropre  "  of  Johnson  might  be 

(■,  ■dtMJ,  it  probably  was)  offended  at  that  ne- 

^Bct,  Wl  aaiely  ic  was  no  ground  for  the  kind  of 

is  mode  against  his  lordship. 

this  neglect  of  Johnson's  acquaintance 

some  excuse.    Johnson's  personal 

aad  habits,  even  at  a  later  and  more  pol- 

perisd  of  bsi  life,  would  probably  not  have 

to  Lord  Chesteifield's  taste  ;  but  it 

ramembefed,  that  Johnson's  introduction 

i»  Loffd  Chemcrfiold  dkl  not  take  place  till  his 

ftnAMp  was  past  Jiy^y,  and  he  was  soon  after  at- 

mekmi  by  a  lusease  which  estranged  him  from 

Mrwcfy.    Tht  neglect  lasted,  it  is  charged,  from 

I74e  t»  1750  :  the  IbUowing  extracts  of  his  pri- 

ID  his  most  mtimate  fiiends  will  prove 

tfast  pariod  Lord  Chesterfield  may  be 

for  not  eahrvating  Johnson's  society  : — 

Xmamy,    1749. — **Mj  old  disorder  in 

hindwod  me  from  acknowledging  your 

sen,-* 

lOjb  Jaao,  1792. — '*  I  am  here  in  my  hermi- 

^,  vaiy  daaf^  end  oooaequeotly  alone  ;  but  I 


the  reason  why  he  resolved  to  have  no  con- 
nexion with  Idm.  When  the  Dictionary 
was  upon  the  eve  of  publication,  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, who,  it  is  said,  had  flattered  him- 
self with  expectations  that  Johnson  would 
dedicate  the  work  to  him,  attempted,  in  a 
courtly  manner,  to  soothe  and  insinuate 
himself  with  the  sage,  conscious,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  the  cold  indiffi*rence  with  which  ho 
had  treated  its  learned  authour:  and  fur- 
ther attempted  to  conciliate  him,  oy  writings 
two  papers  in  "The  World,"  in  recom- 
mendation of  the  work  J  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  they  oontam  some  studied  com- 
pliments, so  finely  turned,  that  if  there  had 
Deen  no  previous  offence,  it  is  probable  tiiat 
Johnson  would  have  been  highly  delighted. 
Praise,  in  general,  was  pleasing  to  him;  but 

am  leas  dejected  than  most  people  in  my  ntu- 
oHon  would  be,** 

lllh  Nov.  1762.—"  The  waters  have  done  my 
head  some  good,  but  not  enough  to  refit  me  for 
social  life.** 

16th  Feb.  1763. — **  I  grow  deafer,  and  conao- 
quently  more  *  isoU  *  from  society  eveiy  day.** 

10th  Oct  1763. — ^*I  belong  no  more  to  so- 
cial life^  which,  when  I  quitted  busy  publidc 
life,  1  flattered  myself  would  be  the  comfort  of 
my  declining  age." 

16th  Nov.  1753.—"  I  give  up  all  hopes  of  cure. 
I  know  my  place  and  form  my  plan  accordin^y, 
for  I  strike  society  out  of  it,** 

7th  Feb.  1764. — **  At  my  age,  and  with  my 
shattered  constitution^  freedom  from  pain  is  the 
best  I  can  expect'* 

1st  March,  1764. — "  I  am  too  much  isoli,  too 
much  secluded  either  firom  the  busy  or  the  beau 
monde,  to  give  you  any  account  of  either." 

25th  Sept  1764.—"  In  truth,  all  the  infirmities 
of  an  age  still  more  advanced  than  mine  crowd 
upon  roe.  In  this  situation  you  will  easily  sup- 
pose that  I  have  no  pleasant  hours." 

10th  July,  1755. — **  My  deafiiess  is  extremely 
increased,  and  daily  increasing,  and  cuts  ma 
wholly  off  from  the  society  of  others,  and  my 
other  complaints  deny  me  the  society  of  myself.'* 

Johnson,  perhaps,  knew  nothing  of  aU  thisy 
and  imagined  that  Lord  Chesterfield  declined  his 
acquaintance  on  some  opinion  derogatory  to  his 
persoiud  pretensions.  Mr.  Tyers  however,  who 
knew  Johnson  early  and  more  familiarly  than  the 
other  biographers,  suggests  a  more  precise  and 
probable  ground  for  Johnson's  animosity  than 
Boswell  gives,  by  hinting  that  Johnson  expected 
some  pecuniary  assistance  from  Lord  Chester- 
field. He  says,  "  It  does  not  appear  that  Lord 
Chesterfield  riiowed  any  substantial  proofs  of  ap- 
probation to  our  philologer.  A  snuUl  present 
Johnson  would  have  disdained,  and  he  was  not 
of  a  temper  to  put  up  with  the  affront  of  a  dis- 
appointment. He  revenged  hunself  in  a  letter 
to  his  lorddiip  written  with  great  acrimony. 
Lord  Chesterfield  indeed  commends  and  recom- 
mends Mr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  in  two  or  three 
numbeiB  of  the  World  :  bnt  '  not  words  alon^ 
please  him.*  "— Siog.  Sketch,  p.  7.— £n.] 


US 
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by  praise  fh>m  a  man  of  rank  and  elegant 
accompiiahmentSy  he  was  peculiarly  grati- 
tleu* 

His  lordship  says, "  }  think  the  publickin 
general,  and  the  republick  of  letters  in  par- 
ticulary  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
for  having  imdertaken  and  executed  so  great 
and  desirable  a  work.  Perfection  is  not  to 
be  expected  from  man:  but  if  we  are  to 
judffp  by  the  various  works  of  Johnson  al- 
ready published,  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  he  will  bring  this  as  near  to 
perfection  as  any  man  could  do.  The  plan 
of  it,  which  he  published  some  years  apro, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  proof  of  it.  Nothmg 
can  be  more  rationallv  imagined,  or  more 
accurately  and  elegantly  expressed.  I  there- 
fore recommend  the  previous  perusal  of  it 
to  all  those  who  inteiul  to  buy  the  Diction- 
ary, and  who,  I  suppose,  are  all  those  who 

can  afibrd  it 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  It  must  be  owned,  that  our  language 
is,  at  present,  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and 
hitherto,  perhaps,  it  may  not  have  been  the 
worse  for  it.  During  our  free  and  open 
trade,  many  words  and  expressions  have 
been  imported,  adopted,  and  naturalized 
fh>m  other  languages,  which  have  greatly 
enriched  our  own.  Let  it  still  preserve  what 
real  strength  and  beauty  it  may  have  bor- 
rowed fVom  others;  but  let  it  not,  like  the 
Tarpeian  maid,  be  overwhelmed  and  crush- 
ed by  unnecessary  ornaments.  The  time 
for  discrimination  seems  to  be  now  come. 
Toleration,  adoption,  and  naturalization 
have  run  their  lengths.  Good  order  and 
authority  are  now  necessary.  But  where 
shall  we  find  them,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  obedience  due  to  them  ?  We  must  have 
recourse  to  the  old  Roman  expedient  in 
times  of  confusion,  and  choose  a  dictator. 
Upon  this  principle  I  give  my  vote  for  Mr. 
Johnson,  to  fill  that  great  and  arduous  post: 
and  I  hereby  declare  tliat  I  make  a  total 
Surrender  of  all  my  rights  and  privileges  in 
the  English  language,  as  a  free-oom  British 
subject,  to  the  said  Mr.  Johnson,  during 
the  term  of  his  dictatorship.  Nay  more,  1 
will  not  only  obey  him  like  an  old  Roman, 
as  my  dictator,  but,  like  a  modem  Roman, 
t  will  implicitly  believe  in  him  as  my  pope, 
and  hold  him  to  be  infallible  while  in  the 
chair,  but  no  longer.  More  than  this  he 
cannot  well  requre;  for,  I  presume,  that 
obedience  can  never  be  expected,  when  there 
u  neither  terrour  to  enforce,  nor  interest  to 

invite  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*^  But  a  Grammar,  a  Dictionary,  and  a 
History  of  our  Language,  through  its  sev- 
eral stages,  were  still  wanting  at  home,  and 
importunately  called  for  from  abroad.  Mr. 
Johnson's  labours  will  now,  I  dare  say,  very 
fully  supply  that  want,  and  greatly  contn- 


bute  to  the  farther  spreading  of ovrlangnife 
in  other  countries.  Learners  were  diseoar- 
aged,  by  finding  no  standard  to  resort  to: 
and,  consequently,  thought  it  incapable  d 
any.  They  will  now  m  undeceived  and 
encouraged." 

This  courtly  device  failed  of  its  eflect 
Johnson,  who  thought  that  '*  all  was  iklie 
and  hollow,"  despised  the  honied  words, 
and  was  even  indignant  that  Lord  Ches- 
terfield should,  for  a  mcmient,  imagine  that 
he  could  be  the  dupe  of  such  an  artifice  i. 
His  expression  to  me,conceming  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, upon  this  occasion,  was,  "  Sir,  after 
making  spreat  professions,  he  had,  for  many 
years,  tmn  no  notice  of  me;  but  when  my 
Dictionary  was  coming  out,  he  fell  a  serib* 
bling  in  'The  World*  about  iL  Upon 
which,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  expressed  in 
civil  terms,  but  such  as  might  show  him 
that  I  did  not  mind  what  he  said  or  wrote, 
and  that  I  had  done  with  him." 

This  is  that  celebrated  letter  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  and  about  which  cnri^ 
osity  has  been  so  long  excited,  without  being 
gratified.    I  for  many  years  solicited  John- 
son to  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  it,  that  so 
excellent  a  composition  might  not  be  lost 
to  posterity.    He  delayed  from  time  to  time 
to  give  it  to  me*;  till  at  last,  in  1781,  when 
we  were  on  a  visit  at  Mr.  Dilly 's,  at  Sonthill 
in  Bedfordshire,  he  was  pleiued  to  dictate 
it  to  me  firom  memory.     He  aflerwards 
found  among  his  papers  a  c^py  of  it,  which 
he  had  dictated  to  Mr.  Baretti,  with  its 
title  and  corrections,  in  his  own  hand-writ- 
ing.   This  he  gave  to  Mr.  Langton;  adding 
that  if  it  were  to   ome  into  print,  he  wished 
it  to  be  from  that  copy.    By  Mr.  Langton'S 
kindness,  I  am  enabled  to  enrich  my  work 
with  a  perfect  transcript  of  what  iM  world 
has  so  eagerly  desired  to  see. 


(( 


TO  THE  BAAL  OF  CUESTKRVIELP. 

*«7Ui  February,  I7S& 

*^  Mt  Lonn, — ^I  have  been  lately  informed, 
by  the  proprietor  of '  The  World,'  that  two 

'  [It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  anjr  Oua% 
tike  "device''  or  "  arrt^e.'*— E©.] 

*  Dr.  Johnaon  appeared  to  have  had  a  remarka- 
ble delicacy  with  lespect  to  the  eircnlaUoo  of  tfaii 
letter;  for  Dr.  Donglaa,  bishop  of  SalUmrj,  m- 
forms  me,  that  having  many  yean  ago  preased 
bim  to  be  allowed  to  read  it  to  the  second  Lofd 
Hardwicke,  wbo  was  very  desirona  to  bear  it 
(promising  at  the  same  time,  that  no  copy  of  it 
dhoold  be  taken),  Johnson  seemed  mveh  pleased 
that  it  had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  nobleman 
of  sach  respectable  character;  bat  aAer  paosiag 
some  time,  declined  to  comfri|y  with  the  reqaeit, 
saying,  with  a  smile,  *'  No  Sir;  I  have  hart  the 
dog  too  much  already;*'  or  words  to  that  pazpoae. 
— ^BoswELL.     [This  admisBioa  favouts  the  e&> 
tor's  opinion  that  Johnson,  when  tho  6iai  cbnlfi- 
tion  of  temper  had  subsided,  felt  that  he 
mureasonably  violent — En.] 
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ppers,  iu  which  my  Dictionary  is  recom* 
maided  U)  the  publick,  were  written  by 
four  loidshjp.  To  be  so  disti  nguished  is  an 
boDoor,  which,  being  very  littie  accustomed 
to  fkvfmn  from  the  great^  1  know  not  well 
how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to  acknow- 

**WheD,  upon  some  slight  enconrage- 
Bwot,  I  firet  viatted  your  fordship,  I  was 
arayowend,  like  the  restof  mankind,  by  the 
fucliiaUneDt  of  your  address,  and  could  not 
MsM  to  wiah  that  I  might  boast  myself 
If  MMfveiir  du  vainqueur  de  to  terre '  : — 
ihil  I  might  obtain  that  regard  for  which  I 
nw  tile  world  contending ;  but  I  found  my 
•U^oliiioe  so  little  encouraged,  that  neither 
pride  oor  modesty  would  suffer  me  to  con- 
tinue it  When!  had  once  addressed  your 
Mrikinin  publick,  I  had  exhausted  all  the 
vtofpleaMag  which  a  retired  and  uncourtiy 
^\i£hi  can  prvsesa.  I  had  done  all  that  I 
erinJd ;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  have 
t*  lU  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

"Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  past, 
«"«*  I  waited  in  your  outward  rooms,  or 
in»  npalMtl  from  your  door ;  during  which 
time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work 
thn<i|riiiiifgcul^eg^  of  which  it  is  useless  to 
MDplaiD,  and  have  brought  it,  at  last,  to 
^  verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of 
•■wtaaoeS,  one  word  of  encouragement,  or 
flBe  maSk  of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did 
*H  expect,  for  I  never  had  a  patron  before. 
'^Tae  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  ac- 
^uiatnd  with  Love,  and  found  hhn  a  na- 
tt^ertfthe  rocks'. 

'  (No  vtry  moderate  expectation  for  **  a  re- 
<vv4«fldifieoartly  ficholar!" — ^Ed.] 

'  Tht  fbitowing  note  is  sabjoined  bj  Mr.  Long- 
tK-  **  Dr.  lohneion,  when  he  gave  uie  this  copy 
of  ^  knar,  doired  that  I  would  annex  to  it  his 
uAnattiBa  lo  me,  that  whereas  it  is  said  in  the 
loff,  tfasi  •  DO  aaustance  bad  been  received,'  he 
tt  DKs  foeeive  from  Lord  Chesteifield  the  som 
•Tls  pomds;  bot  as  that  was  so  incomideFable 
*«B.  he  tbot^^  the  mention  of  it  coold  not 
P'^tAj  find  a  fdace  iu  a  letter  of  the  kind  that 
.** — ^BoswEi.L.  [This  sorely  ia  an  on- 
escBie;  lor  the  som,  thoogb  now  so 
waa  one  which  many  years  before, 
telk  OS,  that  Pnol  Whitehead,  then  a 
pr>el»  received  for  a  new  work ;  it  was 
iohiuQio  himself  had  received  for  the 
«*|pfv^  of  liat  best  poetical  production:  and 
Dr.  Madden,  some  yean  after,  gave  him  the 
e  «D  tat  revising  a  work  of  his,  Johnson  said 
te  Doctor  *'*  was  very  generous  ^  for  ten 
was  In  me*  at  that  tame,  a  grtat  $um** 
l«iK  ^Mf,  1756).  When  Johnson  alleged  against 
twi  Chtiifiuld  ancb  a  trifle  as  the  waiting  in 
^  m>teroom,  be  ought  not  to  have  omitted  a 
posiMy  obl^f^lioB,  however  inconsiderable. — 

*  [Thi  eifiior  confesea  that  he  does  not  see 
"'*'  9hjt€t  of  thkaliosion;  if  some  more  ingenions 
'^•'L    I.  15 


"  Is  not  a  patron,  roy  lord,  one  who  looks 
with  unconcern  on  a  man  struggling  for  life 
in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached 
ground,  encumbers  him  with  help?  The 
notice  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take 
of  my  labouiB,  had  it  been  early*,  had  been 
kind ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  in- 
different, and  cannot  enjoy  it ;  till  I  aim  sol- 
itary, and  cannot  impart  it*:  till  I  am 
known,  and  do  not  want  it  I  h<^  it  is 
no  very  cynical  asperity,  not  to  confess  ob- 
ligations where  no  benefit  has  been  received, 
or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  pubtick  should 
consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  patrtm, 
which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do 
for  myself. 

"Havinff  carried  on  my  work  thus  far 
with  so  little  obligation  to  any  favourer  of 
learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though 
I  should  conclude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with 
less ;  for  I  have  been  lon^  wakened  fr<nn 
that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I  once  boast- 
ed myself  with  so  much  exultation.  My 
lord,  your  lordship's  most  humble,  most 
obedient  servant,       «  Sam.  Johnson  V 

"  While  this  was  the  talk  of  the  town', 
(says  Dr.  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  me)  I  hap- 
pened to  visit  Dr.  Warburton,  who,  finding 
that  I  was  acquainted  vrith  Johnson,  de- 
sired me  eamestlv  to  carry  his  compliments 
to  him,  and  to  tell  him,  that  he  honoured 
him  for  his  manly  behaviour  in  rejecting 

eye  shonld  discover  a  meaning,  it  most  fltill  be 
admitted  to  be  pedantic. — Ed,} 

*  [The  notice  conld  not  have  been,  for  any 
nsefhl  purpose,  taken  earlier.  Johnson  might 
have  complained  that  notice  of  some  other  kind 
had  not  been  taken,  bnt  **  the  notice  whieh  hi§ 
lordship  was  pleased  to  take**  was  peculiarly 
well  timed,  and  conld  not  properly  have  come 
sooner. — Ed.] 

>  In  this  passage  Dr.  Johnson  evidently  allndea 
to  the  losB  of  his  wife.  W'e  find  the  same  tender 
recollection  recurring  to  his  mind  upon  innamer»- 
ble  occasions :  and  perhaps  no  man  ever  mora 
forcibly  felt  the  troth  of  the  sentiment  so  elegantly 
expressed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  pro- 
logue to  Mr.  Jepbson's  tragedy  of  Julia: 

**  Vain — ^wealth,  and  ftme,  and  fortmie^  fbsterlsg  csv, 
If  no  fbnd  breast  the  ftplendid  bleninga  riiare  } 
And,  each  day^s  buslliDg  pageantry  once  past, 
tliere,  only  there,  our  bliwi  is  found  at  last."*— Boswbll. 

*  Upon  comparing  this  copy  with  that  which 
Dr.  Johnson  dictated  to  me  from  recollection,  the 
variations  are  found  to  be  so  slight,  that  this  m«l 
be  added  to  the  many  other  proofs  which  he  gave 
of  the  wonderful  extent  and  aecnracy  of  hk  nMBU* 
ory.  To  gratify  the  curious  in  compositwii,  I  hsve 
deposited  both  the  copies  in  the  British  Mnseom. 

BOSWELL. 

7  If  this  letter  was  the  talk  of  the  town,  it  ap- 
pean,  from  ail  the  evidence,  that  it  OMMt  hav« 
beconne  known  through  Lord  Chesteifiald,  m 
Johnson  always  refused  to  let  it  be  saoa.    Ep>) 
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these  eondesoensioiia  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
and  for  resenting  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived from  him  with  a  proper  spirit.  John- 
son was  visibly  pleased  with  this  compli- 
ment, for  he  had  always  a  hiffh  opinion  of 
Warburton  K'*  Indeed,  the  force  of  mind 
which  appeared  in  this  letter  was  congeni- 
al with  that  which  Warburton  himself  am- 
plypossessed. 

Tnere  is  a  curious  minute  circumstance 
which  struck  me,  in  comparing  the  various 
editions  of  Johnson's  Imitations  of  Juve- 
nal. In  Uie  tenth  Satire  one  of  the  coup- 
lets upon  the  vanity  of  wishes  even  for  ht- 
erary  distinction  stood  thus: 

•*  Yet  think  what  ills  the  tchohur's  life  atsafl. 
Toil,  eavy,  want,  the  garret,  and  the  jail." 

But  afler  experiencing  the  uneasiness  which 
Lord  Chesterfiekl's  fallacious  patronage 
made  him  feel,  he  dismissed  the  word  gar- 
ret from  the  sad  group,  and  in  all  the  sub- 
sequent editions  the  hne  stands, 

*'  ToQ,  envy,  want,  the  Patron,  and  the  jaiL*' 

That  Lord  Chesterfield  must  have  been 
mortified  by  the  lofty  contempt*  and  polite, 
yet  keen,  satire  with  which  Johnson  exhib- 
ited him  to  himself  in  this  letter,  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt.  He,  however,  with  that 
glossy  duplicity  which  was  his  constant 
study,  afiected  to  be  quite  unconcerned. 
Dr.  Adams  mentioned  to  Mr.  Robert  Dods- 
ley  that  he  was  sony  Johnson  had  written 
his  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  Dodslev, 
with  the  true  feelings  of  trade,  said,  "  he 
was  very  soity  too;  for  that  he  had  a  pro- 
perty in  the  Dictionary,  to  which  his  lord- 
ship's patronage  might  have  been  of  con- 
sequence." Me  then  told  Dr.  Adams,  that 
Lord  Chesterfield  had  shown  him  the  let- 
ter. "  I  should  have  imagined  (replied  Dr, 
Adams)  that  Lord  Chesterfield  would  have 
concealed  it."  "  Pph !  (said  Dodslev)  do 
you  think  a  letter  from  Johnson  could  hurt 
Lord  Chesterfield?  Not  at  all,  sir.  It  lay 
upon  his  table,  where  any  body  might  see 
it.  He  read  it  to  me;  said,  *  tms  roan  has 
great  powers,'  pointed  out  the  severest  pas- 
sages, and  observed  how  well  they  were 

>  Sooo  after  Edwards's  **  Canons  of  Criticism" 
came  oat,  Johnson  was  dining  at  Tonson  the 
bookseller's  with  Hayman  the  painter  and  some 
more  company.  Hayman  related  to  Sir  Joshoa 
Reynolds,  that  the  convenation  having  turned 
upon  Edwards's  book,  the  gentlemen  praised  it 
much,  and  Johnson  allowed  its  merit  But  when 
they  went  fiiither,  and  appeared  to  pnt  that  an- 
thoor  upon  a  level  with  Warburton,  **  Nay  (said 
Johnson),  he  has  given  him  some  smart  hits,  to 
be  sure;  bat  there  is  no  proportion  between  the 
two  men;  they  nrast  not  be  named  together.  A 
fly,  sir,  may  sting  a  stately  horse,  and  make  him 
winoe;  hot  one  s  bat  an  insect,  and  the  other  is  a 

hOiM  ■tiU.'*-*BOBWXI.L. 


expressed.''  The  air  of  indifference,  w1 
imposed  upon  the  worthy  Dodsley, 
certainlv  nothinff  but  a  specimen  of  i 
dissimulation^  which  Lord  Chesterfield 
culcated  as  one  of  the  most  essential  lesf 
for  the  conduct  of  life.  His  lordship 
deavoured  to  justify  himself  to  Dod 
from  the  charges  brought  against  him 
Johnson;  but  we  may  }udfe  of  the  flu 
ness  of  ms  defence,  from  his  having  exci 
his  neglect  of  Johnson,  by  saying,  that ' 
had  heard  he  had  clianged  his  leggings, 
did  not  know  where  he  lived;"  as  il  t 
could  have  been  the  smallest  diflicult; 
inform  himself  of  that  circumstance,  bv 
quiring  in  the  literary  circle  with  w 
his  lordship  was  well  acquainted,  and ' 
indeed,  himself,  one  of  its  ornaments. 

Dr.  Adams  expostulated  with  John 
and  suggested,  that  his  not  being  adm 
when  he  called  on  him,  was  probably  n( 
be  imputed  to  Lord  Chesterfield;  for 
lordship  had  declared  to  Dodsley,  that 
would  have  turned  ofiT  the  best  servan 
ever  had,  if  he  had  known  that  he  de 
him  to  a  man  who  woukl  have  been  ah 
more  tlian  welcome;"  and  in  confirms 
of  this,  he  insisted  on  Lord  Chesterfi 
generiU  affability  and  easiness  of  ac 
especially  to  literary  men.  "Sir  ( 
Johnson),  that  is  not  Lord  Chester! 
he  is  the  proudest  man  this  day  existi 
"  No  (said  Dr.  Adams'),  there  is  one 
son,  at  least,  as  proua;  I  think,  by 
own  account,  you  are  the  prouder  ma 
the  two."  "  But  mine  (replied  Joh 
instantly)  was  defensive  pride."  Thi 
Dr.  Adams  well  observed,  was  one  of  i 
happy  turns  ^  for  which  he  was  so  ren 
ablv  ready. 

Johnson  having  now  explicitly  av< 
his  opinion  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  did  m 
fraiii  from  expressing  himself  concei 
that  nobleman  with  pointed  freedom :  <' 
man  (said  he^  I  thought  had  been  i 
among  wits:  out,  I  find,  he  is  only  i 
among  lords !"  And  when  his  LetU' 
his  natural  son  were  published,  he  ol 

'  [Why?  If,  as  may  have  been  the 
Lord  Chesterfield  felt  that  Johnson  was  nnj 
wards  him,  he  would  not  have  been  morti 
Il  n'y  a  que  la  veriti  qyi  hlesse.  By  Mi 
well's  own  confession  it  appears  that  Johns 
not  give  copies  of  this  letter;  that  for  many 
Boswell  bad  m  vain  solicited  him  to  do  m 
that  he,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  yean,  did 
Inctantly.  With  all  these  admlsions,  ho* 
Mr.  BotfWell  attribute  to  any  thing  but  cor 
rectitude  Lord  Chesteiiield*s  exposure  off 
which  the  anthour  was  so  willing  to  bury  ii 
vion  ? — ^Ed.] 

a  [Thk,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  affair, 
discoloured    by    prejadice.     Lord    Chesi 
made  no  attack  on  Johnson,  who  certaiali 
on  the  offennve,  and  not  the  defensive.— 3 
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ad»  tluit "  tbey  teach  the  morab  of  a  proa- 
tinrte,  and  the  manneTB  of  a  dancing-maa- 
lerV 

The  character  of  a  '^  reapectable  Hotten- 
tot,*' in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  has 
beeD  feaerally  nndentood  to  be  meant  for 
Jokfisoe,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was. 
Bot  I  remember  when  the  literary  proper^ 
fy  of  those  letters  was  contests  in  Ihe 
floart  ofaeouion  in  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Hen- 
rr  DiiDdaa'y  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  pro- 
pritftors,  read  this  character  as  an  exhibition 
of  Johnson,  Sir  David  Dalrympte,  Lord 
Htiief,  one  of  the  judges,  maintained,  with 
•Dine  warmth,  that  it  was  not  intended  as  a 
portrait  of  Johnson,  but  of  a  late  noble 
ami',  distinguished  fbr  abstruse  science. 

'  Tfatf  coDeetioo  of  letten  cannot  be  vindica^ 
%d  fmm  ths  serious  chaige  of  encoaragiiig,  in 


,,  one  of  the  vices  most  destnictive 
IS  i^gMtd  order  sod  comfort  of  Mciety,  which 
he  kwdUup  represents  s  mere  fiuhionable  galUnt- 
ly;  Old,  in  oChen,  of  incolcaling  the  base  practice 
«  dkeiandatioa,  SLod  recommeiSiiig,  with  dispro- 
poriioaate  anzietj,  a  perpetual  attention  to  external 
•*yp^^  of  maniMn.  But  it  ranst,  at  the  same 
ISBe,  he  allowed*  that  they  contain  many  good  pre- 
oeptt  of  eoDilact*  and  much  genuine  information 
ipna  fife  and  manneia,  very  happily  expressed; 
ad  itnt  thef«  was  oonaiderable  merit  in  paying 
m  mach  srteDtion  to  the  improvement  of  one  who 
mwM  depeDdeDt  npoa  his  lordship's  protection;  it 
hM,  pnhably,  been  exceeded  in  no  instance  by 
exemplary  parent;  and  thongh  I  can  by 
approve  of  confomding  the  distinction 
Uwihl  and  illicit  ofispring,  which  is,  in 
JiBialfiiig  the  civil  establiriiment  of  onr 
r,  to  look  no  higher;  I  cannot  help  think- 
'ksdaUe  to  be  kindly  attentive  to  those,  of 
we  have,  in  any  way,  been  the 
Mr.  Stanhope's  chaiacter  has  been  unjuady 
IS  dianietiically  opposite  to  what  Loid 
wuhed  him  to  be.  He  has  been 
dsB,  grosi,  and  awkward  :  but  I  knew  him 
when  he  was  envoy  to  that  conrt; 
be  eonid  not  boast  of  the  graeei,  he 
in  xr^h,  a  sennble,  civil,  well-behaved  num. 


*  How  (1792)  one  of  his  majesty's  principal 
■inisiiis  of  tfste. — ^Boswex.!..  [Anid  sfterwsrds 
rtmma  Melville— £d.] 

*  {FMsnbiy  George,  second  Esrl  of  Maecles- 
iril,  who  pnbKshed,  in  1761 ,  a  learned  pamphlet 
A  Ike  ahcnitioo  of  the  style,  and  was,  in  1752, 

of  the  Royal  Society.  Lord 
l*s  osnuier  was,  no  doubt,  awkward 
I,  but  litde  else  in  his  character 
t^  of  the  "  respectable  Hottentot," 
ibebly  was,  ss  the  world  hss  sop- 
for  Johnson. 
ieni  Kecckafidd  sssisted  Lord  Chesterfield  m 
Ae  hdl  fer  efaso^iuig  the  style;  and  Lord  Ches- 
IsMi  ««i7  candkUy  confessed  that  his  own 
Uav  mad  mofegraceml  way  of  treating  a  subject 
eWi  he  andenSood  bat  snpeifieislly  ran  away 

:  which  was  more  justly  due  to  the 
•ad  seieBce  of  Lord  BIb&* 


I  have  heatd  Johnson  himself  talk  of  the 
character,  and  say  that  it  was  meant  for 
George  Lord  Littleton,  in  which  I  could 
by  no  means  agree;  for  his  lordship  had 
nothing  of  that  violence  which  is  a  conspic- 
uous feature  ft  the  composition.  Finding 
that  my  illustrious  friend  could  bear  to 
have  it  supposed  that  it  might  be  meant  for 
him,  I  said,  laughingly,  that  there  was  one 
trait  which  unquestionably  did  not  belong 
to  him;  "  he  throws  his  meat  any  where 
but  down  his  throat."  "  Sir  (said  he), 
Lord  Chesterfield  never  saw  me  eat  in  hia 
life  4." 

On  the  6th  of  March  came  out  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke's  works,  publislied  by  Mr.  David 
Mallet.  The  wild  and  pernicious  ravings, 
under  the  name  of  **  Philosophy,"  which 
were  thus  ushered  into  the  worfa,  gave  great 
offence  to  all  well-principled  men.  Johnson, 
hearing  of  their  tendency,  which  nobody 
disput^,  was  roused  with  a  just  indigna- 
tion, and  pronounced  this  memorable  sen- 
tence^  "P?°  ^^®  noble  authourS  and  his  edi- 
tor. **  Sir,  he  was  a  scoundrel,  and  a  cow- 
ard :  a  scoundrel  for  charging  a  blunderbuss 
against  religion  and  morality;  a  coward,  be- 
cause he  bed  not  resolution  to  fire  it  off  him- 
self, but  lefl  half  a  crown  to  a  beggarly 
Scotchman  7  to  draw  the  trigger  after  has 
death!"  Garrick,  who  I  can  attest  from 
my  own  knowledge  had  his  mind  seasoned 

desfield.    See  Lord  ChcaterfitWs  Life  by  Ma^ 
ty^  p.  199. — Ed.] 

*  [Lord  Chesterfield's  picture,  if  meant  for  John- 
son, was  not  overcharged;  for  what  between  his 
bliiiidnesB,  his  nervousness,  and  his  eagerness,  all 
his  friends  describe  his  mode  of  eating  to  have 
been  something  woise  than  awkward.  See  poBt^ 
6th  Aug.  1763.— Ed.] 

*  [It  was  the  fust  remarkable  phrase  which 
Mr.  Murphy  ever  heard  him  utter. — ^Ed.] 

'  [It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  Johnson 
had  not  read  what  he  thus  indignantly  censured. 
See  post,  March,  1658,  where,  in  conversation 
with  Dr.  Bumey,  he  confessed  that  he  had  not 
read  Bolingbroke^s  works;  and  was,  therefors, 
not  anxious  about  their  refutation. — Ed.] 

^  [Mallet's  wife,  a  foolish  and  conceited  woman, 
one  evening  introduced  herself  to  David  Hume» 
at  an  assembly,  saying,  "  We  deists,  Mr.  Hume, 
should  know  one  another."  Hume  was  exceed- 
uigly  displeased  and  disconcerted,  and  replied, 
"  Madam,  I  am  no  deist;  I  do  not  so  style  my- 
self, neither  do  I  desire  to  be  known  by  that  ap- 
pellation."— Hardy*  a  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont, 
vol.  i.  p.  236.  The  impniation  might,  even  on 
mere  worldly  grounds,  be  very  disagreeable  to 
Hume;  for  the  editor  has  in  his  possession  proof 
that  when  Lord  Hertford  (whose  private  secreta- 
ry, in  his  embassy  to  Paris,  Hume  had  been)  was 
appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  his  lordship 
declined  continuing  him  in  tho  same  character, 
alleging  as  a  reason  the  dissatisfaction  that  it 
would  excite  on  account  of  Hume's  anti-ialigioas 
principles. — ^En.] 
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iBtk  ptou  reverence,  and  sincerely  disap- 
piomi  of  the  infidel  writings  of  several, 
whom  in  the  course  of  his  almost  universal 
gmy  intercourse  with  men  of  eminence,  he 
treated  with  external  civility  .distinguished 
himself  upon  this  occasion.^  Mr.  Pelham 
having  died  on  the  very  day  on  which  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  works  came  out,  he  wrote  an 
elegant  Ode  on  his  death,  beginning. 

<•  Let  othen  hail  the  rising  enn, 
I  bow  to  that  whoee  oourae  u  nin." 

In  which  is  the  following  stanza: 

**  The  same  nd  mom,  to  church  and  state 
(So  for  our  sins  *t  was  fixed  by  fate), 

A  double  stroke  wos  given; 
Black  as  the  whirlwinds  of  the  north, 
8t  John's  fell  genius  iasaed  forth, 

And  Pelham  fled  to  heaven." 

Johnson  this  year  found  an  interval  of 
leisure  to  make  an  excursion  to  Oxford,  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  the  libraries  there. 
Of  this,  and  of  many  interesting  circum- 
stances concerning  him,  during  a  part  of 
his  life  when  he  conversed  but  little  with 
the  world  >,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  particu- 
lar account,  by  the  liberal  commumcations 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  who 
obligingly  fhmished  me  with  several  of  our 
COQunon  friend's  letters,  which  he  illustrated 
with  notes.  These  I  shall-  insert  in  their 
proper  places. 

^  DB.   JOHNSON   TO    MR.    WARTON. 

u  (London),  16  July,  1754. 

<(  Sir, —  It  IS  but  an  ill  return  for  the 
book  with  which  you  were  pleased  to  fa- 
vour me  3,  to  have  delayed  my  thanks  for 
it  till  now.  I  am  too  apt  to  he  negligent; 
but  I  can  never  deliberatelv  show  my  dis- 
veipeet  to  a  man  of  your  character;  and  I 
now  pay  you  a  very  honest  acknowledge- 
ment, for  the  advancement  of  the  literature 
of  our  native  country.  You  have  shown 
to  all,  who  shall  hereafler  attempt  the  study 
of  ovr  ancient  authours,  the  way  to  suc- 
cess; by  directing  them  to  the  perusal  of 
the  Dooks  which  those  authours  had  read. 
Of  this  method,  Hughes  3,  and  men  much 
greater  than  Hughes,  seem  never  to  have 
thouffht.  The  reason  why  the  authours, 
which  are  yet  read,  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
fy,  are  so  little  understood,  is,  that  they 
are  read  alone;  and  no  help  is  borrowed 
IVom  those  who  lived  with  them,  or  before 
tliem.     Some  part  of  this  ignorance  I  hope 

*  (This  saems  to  invalidate  Mr.  Boswell's  former 
glatament,  p.  102,  and  to  support  that  of  Mr. 
Marphy.— Ed.] 

*  Observations  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Qoeen,  the 
Ihit  edition  of  which  was  now  pablished. — War- 
ton. 

*  lla^Ms  published  an  edition  of  Spenser. — 
Wartom. 


to  remove  by  my  book^,  which  now  draws 
towards  its  end^  but  which  1  cannot  finish 
to  my  mind,  without  visiting  the  librariefl 
of  Oxford,  which  I  therefore  hope  to  aoe  in 
a  fortnight  ^  I  know  not  how  long  I  Hhalt 
stay,  or  where  I  shall  lodge;  but  shall  be  «ure 
to  look  for  you  at  my  arrival,  and  we  shall 
easily  settle  the  rest.  1  am,  dear  sir,  your 
most  obedient,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johkson." 

Of  his  conversation  while  at  Oxlbrd  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Warton  preserved  and  com- 
municated to  me  the  following  memorial, 
which,  though  not  written  with  all  tlie  care 
and  attention  which  that  learned  and  ele- 
gant writer  bestowed  on  those  compositions 
which  he  intended  for  the  publick  eye,  is  so 
happily  expressed  in  an  easy  style,  that  i 
should  injure  it  by  any  alteration : 

''When  Johnson  came  to  Ox- 
ford in   1754,  the  long    vacation   y/^^ 
was  beginning,  and  most  people 
were  leavin?  the  place.     This  was  the  first 
time  of  his  being  there,  afler  quitting  the 
University.    The  next  morning  after  his 
arrival,  he  wished  to  see  his  old  college, 
Pembroke,     I  went  with  him.     He  was 
highly  pleased  to  find  all  the  college  servants 
whicn  ne  had  left  there  still  remaining,  par- 
ticularly a  very  old  butler,  and  expressed 
great  satisfaction   at  being  recognised  by 
them,  and  conversed  with  them  familiarU'. 
He  waited  on  the  master,  Dr.  Radcliift*, 
who  received  him  very  coldly.     Johnson  at 
least  expected,  that  the  master  would  order 
a  copy  of  his  Dictionary,  now  near  publica- 
tion; but  the  master  did  not  choose  to  talk 
on  the  subject,  never  asked  Johnson  to  dine, 
nor  even  to  visit  him  while  he  stayed  at  Ox- 
ford.    After  we  had  left  the  lodgings,  John- 
son said  to  me, '  There  lives  a  man,  who 
lives  by  the  revenues  of  literature,  and  will 
not  move  a  finger  to  support  it^.     If  I 

*  His  Dictions]^. — ^Wartow. 

^  He  came  to  Oxford  within  a  fortnight,  and 
stayed  about  five  weeks.     He  lodged  at  a  hoase 
called  Kettel-hall,   near  Trinity  College.      Hot 
daring  his  visit  at  Oxford,  he  collected  nothing  in 
the    libFarios  for    his    Dictionary. — Warton. 
[Probably  becanac,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  be 
found  siiriiciont  employment  in  tlic  private  libra- 
ry of  Mr.  Wise.— Kn].     Kottel-llall  is   an  an- 
cient  tenement,   adjoining   to   Trinity    College, 
built  aboat  the  year  1615,  by  Dr.  Halpb  Kettol, 
then  president,  for  the  accomntodittion  of  com- 
monens  of  tliat  society.     In  this  ancient  kostei, 
then  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  about  forty  rears  af 
ter  Johnson  hui  lodged  there,  Mr.  Windham  and 
the  present  writer  were  accomniodutcd  with  two 
chambers,  of  primitive  siniplicity,  daring  tlie  in* 
Btallation  of  the  Uukc  of  Portland  as  diaix^lor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1 79a.     It  has  since 
been  converted  into  a  commodions  privatA  hoase. 
~Mai.on£. 

*  f  rhere  is  some  excuse  ler  Doelor  Batcfiff 
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to  Btb  St  Oxford,  I  shall  Uke  op  my 

ibodr  at  Trinitv  i.'  We  then  called  on  the 
KrfVTeiid  Mr.  Bfeeke,  one  of  the  fellows, 
asd  of  Johnson's  standing.  Here  was  a 
n^>st  cordial  greeting  on  hoth  sides.  On 
leaving  him,  Jc)hnBon  said, '  I  used  to  think 
Me^ke  had  excellent  parts,  when  we  were 
k^  together  at  the  college:  but,  alas! 

■  Lflrt  in  a  convent's  solitary  gk)om!' — 

I  imiMiiher,  at  the  clasmcal  lecture  in  the 
hall,  I  could  not  bear  Meeke's  superiority, 
and  I  tried  to  sit  as  far  from  him  as  I  could, 
thai  I  might  not  hear  him  construe.' 

*^  As  we  were  leaving  the  college,  he  said, 
'  Here  I  translated  Pope's  Messiah.  Which 
do  yna  think  is  the  best  line  in  it  ?  My  own 
favrmrite  is, 

'  Vaflk  aromatjcaa  (audit  Saromca  nnbea.' 

I  tnU  him,  I  thought  it  a  very  sonorous 
becanirter.  I  did  not  tell  him,  it  was  not 
is  the  Virgihan  style.  He  much  regretted 
that  liis  jSraf  tutor  was  dead;  for  whom  he 
WBBBotd  to  retain  the  greatest  regard.  He 
aaai,  *  1  once  had  been  a  whole  morning 
•fiduig'  in  Chriat-Church  meadows,  and 
aliased  bis  lecture  in  logick.  After  dinner 
be  aent  for  me  to  his  room.  I  expected  a 
sharp  rrbuke  fi>r  my  idleness,  and  went  with 
a  beating  heart  ^.  When  we  were  seated, 
be  toki  me  he  had  sent  for  me  to  drink  a 


(«»  he  t^A  his  aame)  not  ordering  a  copy  of 
tbr  boak,  toe  this  visit  oeennad  seven  or  eight 
■■BibB  hAwt  the  Dictionary  was  pablished 
His  ptrscnai  iiciglec*t  of  Johnson  is  less  easily  to 
hs  aeosanlad  for,  onleas  it  be  by  the  fact  that  he 
warn  a  fTssS  invalid ;  but  the  imputation  of  his 
finri^  bf  the  revenaes  of  literature,  and  doing 
r"*^if^;  ibr  it,  caanot,  as  Dr.  Hall  informs  me,  be 
|BSly  made  against  Dr.  Ratcliff ;  for  he  bequeath- 
ed ie  bis  coll^^  1000/.  4  per-cents.  for  the  estab- 
of  an  exhibition  for  the  son  of  a  Glouces- 
eieargyman — 1000/.  for  the  improvement 
efdbe  coUtfe  baildingi^lOO/.  worth  of  books — 
md  1901.  for  contingent  expenses.  The  residue 
sf  bis  piupeitj  he  (except  600/.  left  fox  the  re- 
^HT  of  tfaA  CTebeadal  boose  at  Gloucester)  lefl  to 
ibe  all  faotler  mentioned  in  the  text,  who  bad 
bis  servant :  a  bequest  which  Johnson 
in  frvonr  of  his  own  servant, 

■  (Mr.  Walton's  own  Colli^.— Ed.] 

'  {T\m  was  Jolnson*s  earliest  account  of  this 

fatii  0sanL,  and  probablv  the  most  accurate ; 

.after  tbk  be  told  tho  story  to  Boswell 

PiozEi,  and  made  a  parade  of  his  having 

oahistator,  not  with  a  '*  beating  heart,** 

**  nonchaiance  and  even  insolence.** 

U  voirfd  seem  as  if  Johnson  hod  been  induced, 

I7  iba  toa  chtmqakn»  deference  of  his  later  ad- 

s,  la  aaajga  to  his  character  in  youth  a  little 

af  that  scmd J  dignity  than,  when  his  rocol- 

Iheslier  and  bis  ear  unspoiled  by  flat- 

^t  ba  ■■■iiiiinl  to  Mr.  Waiton  (see  ante,  p.  21 , 


glass  of  wine  with  him,  and  to  tell  me,  he 
was  not  angry  with  me  for  missing  his  lec- 
ture. This  was,  in  fact,  a  most  severe  re- 
primand. Some  more  of  the  boys  were 
then  sent  for,  and  we  spent  a  very  pleasant 
aflemoon.'  Besides  Mr.  Meeke,  there  was 
only  one  other  fellow  of  Pembroke  now  re- 
sident :  from  hoth  of  whom  Johnson  receiv- 
ed the  greatest  civilities  during  this  visit, 
and  they  pressed  him  very  mu<m  to  have  a 
room  in  tne  college. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  visit  (1754)  John- 
son and  I  walked  three  or  four  times  to  Ells- 
field,  a  village  beautifully  situated  about 
three  miles  i'^m  Oxford,  to  see  Mr.  Wise, 
Radclivian  librarian,  with  whom  Johnson 
was  much  pleased.  At  this  place,  Mr. 
Wise  had  fitted  up  a  house  and  gardens,  in 
a  singular  manner,  but  with  great  taste. 
Here  was  an  excellent  library,  particularly 
a  valuable  collection  of  books  in  Northern 
literature,  with  which  Johnson  was  oflen 
very  busy.  One  day  Mr.  Wise  read  to  us 
a  dissertation  which  he  was  preparing  for 
the  press,  entitled  '  A  History  and  Chronol- 
ogy of  the  Fabulous  Ages.'  Some  old  divin- 
ities of  Thrace,  related  to  the  Titans,  and 
called  the  Cabiri,  made  a  very  important 
part  of  the  theory  of  this  niece;  and  in  con- 
versation afterwards,  Mr.  Wise  talked  much 
of  bis  Cabiki.  As  we  returned  to  Oxford 
in  the  evening,  I  outwalked  Johnson,  and 
he  cried  out  S^fflaminay  a  Latin  word,  which 
came  from  his  mouth  with  peculiar  grace, 
and  was  as  much  as  to  say,  Put  on  your 
drag  chain.  Before  "We  got  home,  I  again 
walked  too  fast  for  him;  and  he  now  cried 
out, '  Why,  you  walk  as  if  you  were  pur- 
sued by  all  the  Cabiri  in  a  body.'  In  an 
evening  we  frequently  took  long  walks  from 
Oxford  into  the  coimtry,  returning  10  sup- 
per. Once,  in  our  way  home,  we  viewed 
the  ruins  of  theabbies  of  Oseney  and  Rew- 
ley,  near  Oxford.  Afler  at  least  half  an 
hour's  silence,  Johnson  said,  *  I  viewed 
them  with  indignation  3 !'  We  had  then  a 
long  conversation  on  Gothic  buildings :  and 
in  talking  of  the  form  of  old  halls,  he  said, 
'  In  these  hails,  the  fireplace  was  anciently 
always  in  the  middle  or  the  room,  till  the 
whigs  removed  it  on  one  side'*.'  About 
this  time  there  had  been  an  execution  of 
two  or  three  criminals  at  Oxford  on  a  Mon- 
day. Soon  aflerwards,  one  day  at  dinner, 
I  was  saying  that  Mr.  Swinton,  the  chap- 

'  [The  Scotch,  who  were  so  angry  at  Jolinson^s 
indignation  at  the  desecration  and  dilapidation  of 
religious  edifices  in  Scotland,  would  have  been 
pacified  had  they  sooner  known  that  a  similar  in- 
dignation was  excited  by  similar  causes  in  Eng' 
land. — Ed.] 

*  [What  can  this  mean  ?  What  had  the  whigs 
to  do  with  removing  the  smoky  hearths  from  the 
centre  of  the  great  halls  to  a  more  conunodioas 
chiomey  at  the  side  ? — ^£0.] 
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Iain  of  the  gaol  i,  and  ako  a  freqnent  preach- 
er before  the  university,  a  learned  man,  but 
often  thoughtless  and  absent,  preached  the 
condemnation  sermon  on  repentance,  before 
the  convicts,  on  the  preceding  day,  Sunday; 
and  that  in  the  close  he  told  his  audience, 
that  he  should  give  them  the  remainder  of 
what  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject,  the  next 
Lord's  Day.  Upon  which,  one  of  our  com- 
pany, a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  a  plain  mat- 
ter-of-fact man,  b^  way  of  offering  an  apol- 
ogy for  Mr.  Swinton,  gravel v  remarked, 
that  he  had  probably  preached  the  same  ser- 
mon before  the  universit^^:  <  Yes  sir,  (savs 
Johnson)  but  the  university  were  not  to  be 
hanged  the  next  morning.' 

^*  I  forgot  to  observe  before,  that  when 
he  left  Mr.  Meeke  (as  I  have  told  above), 
he  added,  '  About  the  same  time  of  life, 
Meeke  was  left  behind  at  Oxford  to  feed  on 
a  fellowship,  and  I  went  to  London  to  get 
my  living:  now,  sir,  see  the  difference  of 
our  literarv  characters  2!'  " 

The  foiiowing  letter  was  written  by  Dr. 
Johnson  to  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, afterwards  Sir  Robert  Chambers  3,  one 
ofthe  judges  in  India: 

*'T0  MR.  CHAMBERS  OP  LINCOLN  COLLBOE. 

"2latNoT.  1754. 

<*  Dear  sir, — ^The  commission  which  I 
delayed  to  trouble  you  with  at  your  depart- 
ure, I  am  now  obliged  to  send  you;  and 
beg  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  carry  it 
to  Mr  Warton,  of  Trinity,  to  whom  I 
should  have  written  ifiimediately,  but  that 
I  know  not  if  he  be  yet  come  back  to  Ox- 
ford. 

"  In  the  Catalogue  of  MSS.  of  Gr.  Brit, 
see  vol.  i.  pag.  18.  MSS.  Bodl.  MAETTRiirM 

*  £The  Rev.  Mr.  Swinton,  who  had  ao  eoD- 
HacBWB  a  ihare  in  the  Univenal  Histoiy. — See 
pottt  6  Dec.  1784.— Eo.] 

'  ICurii  actuns  morlaHa  eorda,  Povertj 
was  the  stiroiiliia  which  made  Johnaon  exert  a 
genius  natarally,  it  may  be  sopposed,  more  vig- 
orons  than  Meeke *8,  and  he  was  now  bennning 
to  enjoy  the  fame,  of  which  so  many  painfiS  yean 
of  disbeai  and  penmy  had  laid  the  foundation. 
Meeke  had  lived  an  easy  life  of  decent  oom^ 
fence  ;  and  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  as  litcle  envied 
Johnson,  as  Johnson  him  :  the  goodness  and  jus- 
tice of  Providenee  eanalize  to  a  degree,  not  al- 
ways visible  at  fint  sight,  the  happiness  of  man- 
koid— 4ie£  vixii  maiS  qui  matu$  marietuque 
/«/<//»/.— Ed.] 

'  [Sir  Robert  Chamben  was  bom  m  1787,  at 
Newcastle-4>n-Tvne,  and  edocated  at  the  aame 
iohool  with  Lord  Stowell  and  his  brother  the  Eari 
of  Eldon,  and  afterwards  (like  them)  a  member 
of  Uaiveruty  College.  It  was  by  visiting  Cham- 
ben, when  a  fellow  of  Univenity,  that  Johnson 
became  acquainted  with  Lord  Stowell ;  and  when 
Chamben  went  to  India,  Lord  Slowell,  as  be  ez- 
nrissBd  it  to  the  Editor,  "  seemed  to  snoceed  to 
nk  place  in  Johnson's  friendship." — ^Ed.]  I 


XV.  mariymm  tub  Jtdiano,  mietwre  7 
ophylaeto. 

It  is  desired  that  Mr.  Warton  will  inqu 
and  send  word,  what  will  be  the  cost 
transcribing  this  manuscript. 

«  Vol.  ii.  p.  32.  Num.  1029.  58.  Co 
Nov. — Commentmria  in  Acta  Apostoi 
Comment,  in  Septem  EoiitoloM  Catholu 

"  He  is  desired  to  tell  what  is  the  ag( 
each  of  these  manuscripts;  and  what  it 
cost  to  have  a  transcript  of  the  two  £ 
pages  of  each. 

''  If  Mr.  Warton  be  not  in  Oxford, 
may  try  if  you  can  get  it  done  by  any  b 
else;  or  stay  till  he  comes  according  to  31 
own  convenience.    It  is  Ibr  an  Italian  i 
rato. 

"  The  answer  is  to  be  directed  to 
excellency  Mr.  Zon,  Venetian  resident, 
ho-square. 

"  I  hope,  dear  sir,  that  you  do  not  re; 
the  change  of  London  lor  Oxford. 
Baretti  is  well,  and  Miss  Williams;  an(j 
shall  all  be  glad  to  hear  from  vou,  when( 
you  shall  be  so  kind  as  to  wnte  to,  sir, } 
most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johvsov 

The  degree  of  master  of  arts,  whic 
has  been  observed,  rx>uld  not  be  obta 
for  him  at  an  early  period  of  his  life, 
now  considered  as  an  honour  of  considei 
importance,  in  order  to  grace  the  title-^ 
of  nis  Dictionary;  and  his  character  ii 
literarv  world  being  by  this  time  deseri 
high,  his  friends  thought  that,  if  prope 
ertions  were  made,  the  University  of 
ford  would  pay  him  the  compliment. 

*'  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  WARTON 

«« (London),  28th  Nov.  1 

"  Dear  sib, — I  am  extremely  oblig 
you  and  to  Mr.  Wise,  Ibr  the  uncon 
care  which  you  have  taken  of  my  inter 
if  you  can  accomplish  your  kind  desi 
shall  certainly  take  me  a  little  habit 
amonff  you. 

"  The  books  which  I  promised  to 
Wise^,  I  have  not  been  able  to  pro* 
but  I  shall  send  him  a  Finnick  die  tic 
the  only  copy,  perhaps,  in  England,  v 
was  present^  to  me  by  a  learned  St 
but  I  keep  it  back,  that  it  may  make 
of  my  own  books  ofthe  new  edition  ^, 
which  I  shall  accompany  it,  more  wek 
Tou  will  assure  him  of  my  gratitude. 

*  In  procuring  him  the  degree  of  maeter  * 
by  diploma  at  Oxford. — ^Warton. 

*  LAtely  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  i 
time  Radclivian  librarian  at  Oxford.     He 
man  of  very  considerable  learning,  and  eiiii 
skilled  in  Koman  and  Anglo-Saxon  antk 
He  died  in  1767. — Warton. 

*  [This  nnist  have  been  a  new  edition 
Rambler.^En.J 
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^Foor  deir  CoOiiiBi!— Would  a  letter 
pw9  him  amy  pfeaanre?    I  have  a  mind  to 


c« 


I  am  glad  of  Tonr  hindrance  in  vour 
deugn^,  yet  I  would  not  nave 
it  dielBjfed*  Thriee  hours  a  day  stolen  from 
deep  mad  amuaement  will  produce  it.  Let  a 
aemUmr'  transcribe  the  quotations,  and 
taterleave  them  with  references,  to  save 
time.  This  will  shorten  the  work,  and  lea- 
am  the  fatigue. 

**  Can  I  So  any  thing  to  promote  the  di- 
pioaa?    I  would  not  he  wanting  to  co-ope- 
ewith  yourldndness;  of  which  whatev- 
be  the  efifect,  I  shall  be,  dear  sir,  your 
obliged,  &C. 

*<  Sam.  Johhson." 


a* 


DK.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  WAATON. 

"  (LoBdoB),  31  Doc  1754. 

**  Da  Am  81  a, — ^I  am  extremely  sensible  of 
the  fkvonr  done  me  both  by  Mr.  Wise  and 
yumadf.     The  book^  cannot  I  think,   be 

CriBted  in  leas  than  six  weeks,  nor  proba- 
\j  ao  soon;  and  I  wiU  keep  back  the  title- 
page,  for  aueh  an  insertion  ss  you  seem  to 
pmuiije  ne.  Be  pleased  to  let  me  know 
what  mtmey  I  shaU  send  you  for  bearing 
the  expenae  of  the  affair  j  and  I  will  take 
eate  that  you  may  have  it  ready  at  your 


**  I  had  lately  the  favour  of  a  letter  from 
y«*sr  brother,  with  some  account  of  poor 
CoQins,  for  whom  I  am  much  concerned. 
I  hmw€  a  notion,  that  by  very  great  temper- 
or  more  properly  abstinence  ^,  he  may 


«i 


There  is  an  old  English  and  Latin  book 
of  pcwflH  fay  Barclay,  called  *  The  Ship  of 
Fona:*  at  the  end  of  which  are  a  number 
flf^toguct^ — BO  he  writes  it,  fVom  Elglogaf 
— which  mm  prohaUy  the  fipt  in  our  lan- 
guage. If  you  cannot  find  tne  book,  I  iKnUl 
gat  Mr.  Dodaley  to  send  it  you. 

"  I  ahall  be  extremely  glad  to  hear  from 
yoD  again,  to  know  if  the  affair  proceeds  ^, 


(the  poet)  was  at  this  time  at  Oxford, 
vial  to  Bfr.  Waiton ;  bnt  labouring  under 
Mrt  deelofaUe  laagnor  of  body  and  dejec- 
if  Biiad.    Wautok.    (See  ante^  p.  108. 


Mr.  CbOiaK,  who  wai  the  Mm  of  a  hatter  at 
icbnair,  was  bora  December  29,  1720,  and 
■■ed  llera  the  dianal  itate  berem  patheti- 
cOly  aoKifted,  ia  1766.— Maloks.    (See  on- 

«^  |L  laa^-'Eo.] 

'  Of  odUiriuBg  a  Tohmie  of  obeervatioaa  on  the 
laa  «r  Spoaer^  works.  It  was  hindered  by  mj 
MsH  pqpfli  in  this  college. — WAaroir. 

'  TMgtfBdenli  of  the  k>weat  rank  at  Oxford 
■a  ia  calM^ — WjiaTOir. 

*  Hii  I>ifldooary.^ — ^WAaroir. 

*  fSse  mUe»  p.  M,  note. — Ed.] 

*  or  the  dqpfea  at  Qxfocd.--WAaToir. 


I  have  memtioned  it  to  none  of  my  fnendsi 
for  fear  of  being  laughed  at  for  my  disap- 
pointment. 

"  You  know  poor  Mr.  Dodaley  has  loat 
his  wife;  I  believe  he  is  much  affected.  I 
hope  he  will  not  suffer  so  much  as  I  yet 
suner  for  the  loss  of  mine, 

I  have  ever  since  seemed  to  myself  broken 
off  from  mankind;  a  kind  of  solitary  wan- 
derer in  the  wild  of  life,  without  any  direc- 
tion, or  fixed  point  of  view;  a  gloomy  gaz- 
er on  the  world  to  which  1  have  little  rela- 
tion. Yet  I  would  endeavour,  by  the  help 
of  yon,  and  your  brother,  to  supply  the 
want  of  closer  union,  by  friendsnip;  and 
hope  to  have  long  the  pleasure  of  being, 
dear  sir,  most  affectionately  yours, 

"  Sam.  Johhsov.'* 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  WARTON. 

«*  (London),  24th  Dee.  17M. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  am  sat  down  to  answer 
your  kind  letter,  though  I  know  not  wheth- 
er I  shall  direct  it  so  as  that  it  may  reach 
you;  the  miscarriage  of  it  will  be  no  great 
matter,  as  I  have  nothing  to  send  but  thanks, 
of  which  I  owe  you  manv,  vet  if  a  few 
should  be  lost,  I  shall  amply-  find  them  in 
my  own  mind;  and  professions  of  respect, 
of  which  the  profession  will  easily  be  renew- 
ed while  the  respect  continues:  and  the 
same  causes  which  first  produced  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  preserve  it.  Pray  let  me  know, 
however,  whether  my  letter  finds  its  way 
to  you. 

"Poor  dear  Collins! — Let  me  know 
whether  you  think  it  would  give  him  pleas- 
sure  if  I  should  write  to  him.  /  have  often 
been  near  his  state  ^,  and  therefore  have  it 
in  great  commiseration. 

"  I  sincerely  wish  you  the  usual  pleasurea 
of  this  joyous  season,  and  more  than  the 
usual  pleasures,  those  of  contemplation  on 
the  great  event  which  this  festival  com- 
memorates. I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  af- 
fectionate and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Jobnsov.'' 

In  1755  we  behold  him  to  great  advan- 
tage; his  dej^ree  of  master  of  arts  conferred 
upon  him,  his  Dictionary  published,  his  cor- 
respondence animated,  his  benevolence  ex- 
ercised. 

"*  Ttui  vene  ii  taken  fiom  the  long  lost  Baii* 
LCROPHOir,  a  tragedy  by  Enripidei.  It  is  pr»> 
■erred  by  Snidafl  in  his  Leiicon,  Voc.  0</«oi  II.  p 
666,  wliere  the  reading  k,  9yrr«  tm  4nirB?0«/ufr.— 
BuRNXT.  [The  meaning  is,  Alas!  but  why 
■hovld  I  lay  olo*  f  we  have  nifiered  only  tlie 
common  lot  of  mortality ! — Ed."] 

*  [See  ofi^e,  p.  10.*^Ei>.] 
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"  DR.  JOHlftOlf  TO    Bnt.  WARTON. 

*-(LoiidiMi),  1  Feb.  17M. 

"  DEAR  SIR, — I  wrote  to  you  some  weeks 
•go,  but  believe  did  not  direct  accurately, 
and  therefore  know  not  whether  you  had 
my  letter.  I  would,  likewise,  write  to  vour 
brother,  but  know  not  where  to  find  him. 
I  now  begin  to  see  land,  after  having  wan- 
dered, according  to  Mr.  Warburton's  phrase, 
in  this  vast  sea  of  words.  What  reception 
I  shall  meet  with  on  the  shore,  I  know  not; 
whether  the  sound  of  bells,  and  acclamations 
of  the  people,  which  Ariosto  talks  of  in  bis 
last  canto,  or  a  general  murmur  of  dislike,  I 
know  not:  whether  I  shall  find  upbn  the 
coast  a  Calypso  that  will  court,  or  a  Poly- 
pheme  that  will  resist.  But  if  Polypheme 
comes,  have  at  his  eye !  I  hope,  however, 
the  cri ticks  will  let  me  be  at  peace;  for 
though  I  do  not  much  fear  their  skill  and 
strength,  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  myself,  and 
would  not  willingly  feel  so  much  ill-will  in 
my  bosom  as  literary  quarrels  are  apt  to  ex- 
cite. 

'*  Mr.  Baretti  is  about  a  work  for  which 
he  is  in  great  want  of  Crescimbeni,  which 
you  may  have  again  when  ^ou  please. 

'<  There  is  nothing  considerable  done  or 
doing  among  us  here.  We  are  not  perhaps 
as  innocent  as  villagers,  but  most  of  us  seem 
to  be  as  idle.  I  hope,  however,  you  are 
busy;  and  should  be  glad  to  know  what  you 
are  doing.  I  am>  dearest  sir,  your  humble 
servant,  "  Sam  i/oBirsoN." 

''dr.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  WARTON. 

"  (LondoD),  4  Feb.  1755. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  received  your  letter  this 
day,  with  great  sense  of  tlie  favour  that  has 
been  done  me  >;  for  which  I  return  my  most 
sincere  thanks;  and  entreat  you  to  pay  to 
Mr.  Wise  such  returns  as  I  ought  to  make 
(br  so  much  kindness  so  little  deserved. 

*'  I  sent  Mr.  Wise  the  Lexicon,  and  ailer- 
wards  wrote  to  him;  but  know  not  whether 
he  had  either  the  book  or  letter.  Be  so 
good  as  to  contrive  to  inquire. 

"But  why  does  my  dear  Mr.  Warton 
tell  me  nothing  of  himself.^  Where  hangs 
the  new  volume 3. ^  Can  I  help. ^  Let  not 
the  past  labour  be  lost,  for  want  of  a  little 
more;  but  snatch  what  time  you  can  from 
the  hall,  and  the  pupils,  snd  the  coffee-house, 
and  the  parks  3,  and  complete  your  design. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 

Sam.  Johnson." 

'  His  degree  had  now  pajtt,  according  to  the 
UBoal  form,  the  sufrmgeB  of  the  heads  of  coUegeti ; 
but  waa  not  yet  finally  granted  by  the  univendty. 
It  wai  carried  without  a  single  diiontient  voice. 
— Wahtoic. 

■  On  Spenser. — ^Wartok. 

*  [The  walks  near  Oxford  so  called.— Ed.] 


"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  BIR.  WARTON. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  had  a  letter  last  week 
from  Mr.  Wise,  but  have  yet  heard  nothing 
from  you,  nor  know  in  what  state  my  affiiir  < 
stands;  of  which  1  beg  you  to  inform  me,  if 
you  can  to-morrow,  by  Uie  return  of  the  post 

'<  Mr.  Wise  sends  me  word,  that  he  hat 
not  had  the  Finnick  Lexicon  yet,  which  1 
sent  some  time  ago;  and  if  he  has  it  not,  yoi 
must  inquire  afler  it.  However,  do  not  let 
your  letter  stay  for  that. 

*<  Your  broUier,  who  is  a  better  corros* 
pondent  than  you,  and  not  much  better, 
sends  me  word  that  your  pupils  keep  you  ia 
college:  but  do  they  keep  you  from  writing 
too?  Let  them,  at  least,  give  you  time  to 
write  to,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate,  kc 

'*  Sam.  Johnson.' 

*'  dr.  johnson  to  mr.  warton. 

**  (Londim).  Feb.  Vt66. 

'^  Dear  sir, — Dr.  Kins  ^  was  with  me  a 
few  minutes  before  your  letter;  this,  how- 
ever, is  the  first  instance  in  which  your  kiod 
intentions  to  me  have  ever  been  frustrated ^ 
I  have  now  the  full  effect  of  your  care  and 
benevolence;  and  am  far  from  thinking  it  a 
slight  honour,  or  a  small  advantage;  Binceit 
wul  put  the  enjoyment  of  your  conversation 
more  frequently  in  the  power  of,  dear  sir, 
your  most  obliged  and  affectionate 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

^*  P.  S.  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the 
vice-chancellor  t,  which  you  will  read;  and 
if  you  like  it,  seal  and  give  him." 

*  Of  the  degree. — ^Wartow. 

^  Principal  of  Saint  Mary  HaO  at  OilM.  H« 
brought  with  him  the  diptoma  fioin  Oslbrl— - 
Warton.  [Bom  in  1685.  Entered  of  Baliol 
in  1701.  D.  Q.  L.  1715,  and  Prineipal  of  81 
Mary  Hall  in  1718.  In  1722  he  was  a  candidbit 
for  the  repreaentatbn  of  the  onivenuCy  in  pallia' 
ment,  on  the  tory  intereat ;  bat  was  defeated.  He 
died  in  1763.  He  was  a  wit  and  a  aehokv,  and, 
in  paiticnlar,  celebrated  for  hia  latinity ;  hi^y 
obnozioaa  to  the  Hanoverian  paity,  and  the  idol 
of  the  Jacobitea.  It  appeals  from  hia  Memeia^ 
lately  published,  that  he  waa  one  of  tboae  who 
was  intnuted  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Pretisod- 
er's  being  in  London  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reiga 
of  George  the  Second,  where  Dr.  King  waa  iatm- 
duced  to  him.  In  the  menioirtt^,  the  year  if  als^ 
tad  to  have  been  1766,  bnt  there  ia  reason  to  ana- 
pect  that  thia  ia  an  enor  of  the  tianscriber  or  the 
preas,  for  the  Pretender'a  visit  ia  daewhcn  aaid  te 
have  been  in  1750. — ^En.] 

'  I  suppose  Johnson  meana  that  my  kind  in* 
lentton  of  beiogthe^s/  to  give  him  the  good 
news  of  the  degree  being  gtanted  vrw/ruttralidt 
because  Dr.  King  brought  it  before  my  iatell^ 
gence  arrived. — WAaroir. 

'  Dr.  Huddesford,  Preaidant  of  TriaHy  Col- 
lege.— Wartow. 


1756w--JETAT«  46. 


ttl 


Am  tbe  pnblick  will  doubtlefls  be  pleftaed 
l»«ee  the  wlu^  proffresa  of  this  well-earned 
tcademieal  honour,  I  shall  inaert  the  Chan- 
ceiior  of  Oxlbrd*8  letter  to  the  imiveiBity  i, 
diedfplomay  and  Johnson's  letter  of  thanks 
to  Ike  vice-chancellor. 


TO  TBS  BIV.  UB.  B17DDBBFORD,  Fte*^A«M«llor 
•^iW Uwi9tTmit9  mfOmfifrdi  to  ht e^mmnnieai^d to  tkt 
M^  ffktmt€0t  mtdpnopottd  te  convoeafton. 


M 


*<  OroBTCBor-atreet,  Feb.  17M. 
Ma.  TlCS-CH^KCBLLOa,  AKD  eXNTJCE- 

«tjr, — Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  fbr- 
meriy  of  Pembroke  College,  having  very 
csniaendy  diatinguished  himself  bv  the  puh- 
fitation  of  a  aeriea  of  essays,  excellently  cal- 
coSaied  to  form  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  in  which  the  cause  of  religion  and  mo- 
rahsy  is  every  where  maintained  bv  the 
•troagest  powers  of  argument  and  lan- 
gntgep  ana  who  shortly  mtends  to  publish 
a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Tongue,  form- 
ed oo  a  new  plan,  and  executed  with  the 
gnsateat  labour  and  judgment;  I  persuade 
mjaelf  that  I  shall  act  agreeable  to  the  sen- 
timenta  of  the  whole  umversity,  in  desiring 
that  it  may  he  proposed  in  convocation  to 
caoJer  on  nim  the  decree  of  master  of  arts 
by  dipkxoa,  to  which  I  readily  give  my 
cuosmt;  anid  am,  Mr.  Vice-chancellor,  and 
fcotlcmeo,  your  affectionate    friend    and 

"  AaRAN." 


••OIFLOMA  MAGISTRI  JOHN80N. 


Ta 

*^  CAjrczi.i«ABiU8,  MagUtri  et  Seholares 
VmmmmiiatiM  OxonienriM  omntinu  ad  quo$  hoc 
prtmgtu  Mcriptum  pervtnerit,  Bohttem  in  Do- 

**  Cmm  emm  in  finem  gradtu  academiei  d 
naairis  inBtUuH/uerint,  ui  viri  tf»- 
et  d&rtrmd  prtntanteB  iituHs  quoque 
emterog  mMignirenitar,;    eumque  vir 
Sanmd  JoluiMm  i  CoHtgio  Pen^ 
Btriftig  tmipojmiariummoreM  in- 
dudum  tUtrato  arbi  mnotuerit ; 
tt  tingum  foirim  turn  omtmda  turn  $ta- 
Mi  $ciHeei  Anglieanum  ntn^ 
d  $e  judieio  eongeshtm  pro- 
)  etiam  wttne  uHHBtimam  im- 
;    no$   igitur    C(meellanu$, 
ft  8thaiare$  ontedieH,  nd  vtrum  de 
kmamaniaribut  optime  meritwn  diuHus 
pn9tereamu$,  in  Bolermi  eovwo- 
MagtBirorum,  Begentiwn, 
m  RftgefUium,  deetmo  dU  mensU  Febru- 
Jtmmo  JJamim  J^letimo  Septingenteti- 
tBimo  qianto  habitd,  prafaiwn 
iohawa  {contpiranHbuB  om- 
MB^ragiU)  MagUtrum  in  jirtibuB  re- 
eieanBtiimimus;eumques9iritUe 
dUpiomahBt  BtnguHB  jurUnu  prin- 
€t  kmwrikms  ad  if lum  gradum  qudqud 
ftrhntnUhmt  firm  tt  gaudere  juBBimuB* 

*  tattweUd  fiom   tbe    Convocatiofi  Register, 
vob  J.  16 


•« 


"Ina^UB  rei  iCBiinwnium  mgOkm  Un^ 
vertUaHB  OxomenBiB  praBenHbuB  t^pomi 
feeimuB, 

**  Datum  m    domo  noBirm  CowooeaHonig 
die  20*  menBiB  Feb*  Anno  Dom^prmdieio, 

Diploma  Bupra  Ber^tmm  per  RegiBtrari* 
leetum  erat^  ei  ex  deereto  venerabiHe 
DomiiB  eommuni  UmeenUaHe  rigUlo  fmnij* 

"  LomdM.  Mo  Col,  Mart.  YIK, 

(«VIRO  RBVERENDO  rGEOROlOl  BtnODESVOSD. 
a  T.  P.  17NTVEBSITATIS  OXONIENSIS  Vicrf 
CANCELLARIO  DIGNUNSOMO,  &  P.  D. 

<«BAM.  JOHNSON*. 
<<  iKoa ATT7S  plani  et  Hbi  et  mVU  tidear,  ft*, 
n  quanto  me  gavdio  affeeerini,  quoe  nuper 
mihi  honoree  {te,  credo,  auetore),  decremt  5^ 
natUB  JicademieuB,  literarum,  quo  tamen  ni- 
hil  leviuB,  officio,  Bignificem  ;  ingraiuB  etiam, 
niei  eomitatem,  quA  w  eximiuB  *  nUhi  veetri 
teBtimomwn  omoriB  in  manuB  tradidii,  ag» 
noBcam  et  laudem.  Si  quid  eet,  undi  rei  tarn 
grata  accedat  gratia,  hoe  ipeo  magiB  mUnpli^ 
cett  quod  eo  tempore  m  ardtnee  Academieai 
dtnu^  cooptatuB  ekn,  q%to  tuam  i$maMnuere 
auetoritatem,fiunamque  OxonU  Imlere,  on^ 
nibuB  modiB  conantur  homineB  vt^fri,  nee  fi^ 
men  aeuti:  quibuB  ego^protU  mro  umbraiica 
lieml,  Bcmper  rcBtiti,  eemper  rcBtituruB, 
Qui  enim,  inter  hoe  rerum  proeeUoB,  vel  ti- 
bi  vel  Mademia  defuerit,  ilium  virtuti  ei 
literiB,  Bibique  et  pOBterie,  dejuturum  exieti- 
mo.     Vale.'* 

**  DR.   JOHNSON    TO   MR.    WARTON. 

(Londoo)  20tli  March,  1755. 

"  Dear  sir, — After  I  received  my  dipkv 
ma,  I  wrote  you  a  letter  of  thanks,  with  a 
letter  to  the  Vice-chancellor,  and  sent  an- 
other to  Mr.  Wise;  but  have  heard  from 
nobody  since;  and  be^n  to  think  myself 
forgotten.  It  is  true,  I  sent  you  a  double 
letter,  and  you  may  fear  an  expensive  cor- 
resj^ndent;  but  I  would  have  taken  it  kind- 
ly, if  you  had  returned  it  treble:  and  what 
is  a  double  letter  to  a  petty  king,  that  hay- 
ing/ettovfAjp  andfineBf  can  deep  without 
a  moduB  in  nU  head  ^7 

'  The  origiaal   is  in    any  poaManon. — ^Boa- 

WBI.L.. 

'  The  sapencription  of  thii  letter  was  not  qaila 
correct  in  tbe  early  editiona  of  this  work.  It  k 
here  given  from  Dr.  Joboaon'a  origiaal  letter,  now 
before  me. — ^MaIpOitx. 

*  We  may  conceive  what  a  high  gratification 
it  maflt  have  been  to  Johoaon  to  receive  hiadiplo- 
ma  firom  the  handa  of  the  great  Dr.  Kiag,  wfaeaa 
priocipleB  were  ao  congemal  with  bcrn  awn.*— 
BoBWKi.1..  [The  leader  wiU  aee  in  the  pra- 
coding  note,  pk  120,  why  Mr.  BeeweU  ealb  tfab 
gentlemaa  the  great  Dr.  KiDg.p— Ed.] 

*  The  words  in  Italicka  are  allaaioBa  to  paa- 
aagea  in  Mr.  Waiton'a  poem,  called  "  The  Pro^ 
grcBB  of  Dieeontentf**  dow  lately  pnWiahad. 
Wartom. 


Itt 
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**  Dear  Mr.  Warton>  let  me  hear  from 
you,  and  teU  me  aomethiiig,  I  care  not 
what,  80  I  hear  it  but  fVom  you.  Some- 
thing I  will  ten  you: — I  hope  to  Bee  my 
Dictionary  bound  and  lettered  next  week; — 
wuiA  mtJe  mperhut.  And  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  come  to  Oxford  at  Easter;  but  you 
will  not  invite  me.  Shall  I  come  unin- 
Tited,  or  stay  here  where  nobody  perhaps 
would  miss  me  if  I  went?  A  hard  choice ! 
But  such  18  the  worid  to,  dear  sir,  yours, 
lie,  *<  Sam  JoBNsoir.*' 


Bo. 


[The  following  extract  of  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Warton  to  his  broth- 
er will  show  his  first  sentiments  on  this 
gxeat  work. 

"19tll  April,  17M. 

Mmn.  of  «<  The  Dictionary  is  arrived;  the 
p.''s3o.'  preface  is  noble.  There  is  a  gram- 
mar prefixed,  and  the  history  of  the 
language  is  pretty  fuU:  but  yon  may  plain- 
ly perceive  strokes  of  laxity  and  indofence. 
They  are  two  most  unwieldy  volumes.  I 
have  written  him  an  invitation.  I  fear  his 
preface  will  disgust,  bjr  the  expression  of  his 
consciousness  of  superiority,  and  of  his  con- 
tempt of  patronage.  The  Rawlinaon  bene- 
faction ^  won't  do  for  Johnson,  which  is 
this— a  professorship  of  80^  per  annum, 
which  is  not  to  take  place  these  forty  years; 
a  fellowship  to  Hertford  College,  which  is 
too  ample  for  them  to  receive  agreeably  to 
Newton's  statutes;  and  a  fellowship  to  St. 
John's  College.  Neither  of  the  last  are  to 
take  place  these  forty  years."] 

''dr.  JOHNSON  TO   KB.   WARTON. 

«(LoBdoB),  85«h  M•rel^  1755.** 

**Dbar  sir, — ^Though  not  to  write, 
when  a  man  can  write  so  well,  is  an  ofience 
•ufficienUy  heinous,  yet  I  shall  pass  it  by. 
I  am  very  glad  that  the  Vice-chancellor 
was  pleased  with  my  note.  I  shall  impa- 
tient^ expect  you  at  London,  that  we  may 
conmer  what  to  do  next.  I  intend  in  the 
winter  to  open  a  BMiothe^f  and  remem- 
ber, that  you  are  to  subscribe  a  sheet  a 
year:  let  us  try,  likewise,  if  we  can  per- 
suade your  brother  to  subscribe  anotner. 
Mv  book  is  now  coming  tn  haninU  ara$. 
What  will  be  its  fate  I  know  not,  nor  think 
much,  because  thinking  is  to  no  purpose. 
It  must  stand  the  censure  of  the  grtai  mUn 
far  tmd  ike  §mmU;  of  those  that  understand 
It,  and  that  understand  it  not.  But  in  all 
this,  I  sufier  not  alone;  every  writer  has 
Hie  same  difficulties,  and,  perhaps,  every 
writer  talks  of  them  more  than  he  thinks. 

"  Tou  will  be  pleased  to  make  my  com- 

'  [Bvtliii,lMippote,kiiMaattbe  Aofb-Sax- 
mt  prataonUp  whieh  wm  finmded  in  1760, 
bat  did  not  tska  effect  before  1796,  exactly  forty 
yean  fiom  the  date  of  this  letter.— Hai.i..] 


pKments  to  all  my  ftieodi;  and  be  so  ldiid» 
at  eveiy  idle  hour,  as  to  member,  desr 
air,  yours,  Sec.  *<  Sam.  JoBasov." 

Dr.  Adams  told  me,  that  this  scheme  of 
B,  BibUotheqiue  was  a  serious  one:  ibr  upon 
his  visiting  him  one  day,  he  found  his  par- 
lour floor  covered  with  parcels  of  foreipi 
and  English  literary  journab,  and  he  told 
Dr.  Adams  he  meant  to  undertake  a  Re- 
view.   "  How,  sir  (said  Dr.  Adams),  can 
you  think  of  doing  it  alone?    All  branches 
of  knowledge  must  be  considered  in  it.    Do 
vou  know  Mathematicks?    Do  you  know 
Natural    History?"     Johnson  answered, 
"  Whj,  sir,  I  must  do  as  well  as  I  can. 
My  chief  purpose  is  to  give  my  countrymen 
a  view  of  what  is  doing  in  literature  upon 
the  continent;  and  I  shall  have,  in  a  aood 
measure,  the  choice  of  my  subject,  for  I 
shall  select  such  books  as  I  best  unde^ 
stand."     Dr.  Adams  suggested,  that  as 
Dr.  Maty  Shad  just  then  finished  his  Bp- 
bliotkeque  Britofmique,  which  was  a  weQp 
executed  work,  giving  foreigners  an  accoust 
of  British   pumications,  he   might,  with 
great  advantage,  assume  him  as  an  aasiBt- 
ant    "  He  (said  Johnson),  the  little  black 
dog!  Pd  throw  him  into  the  Thames." 
The  scheme,  however,  was  dropped. 

In  one  of  his  little  memorandum  books  1 
find  the  following  hints  for  his  intended 
Review  or  Literary  Journal: 

'<  The  annaU  of  LUeraiurefforeM  a 
well  ae  dameeHek.  Imitate  XjC  Ciero— 
Bayle — Barbeyrac.  Infelicity  of  Journals 
in  England.  '  Works  of  the  learned.'  We 
cannot  take  in  all.  Sometimes  copy  from 
foreign  JoumalistB.    Always  telL^ 


f> 


<c 


DR.  JOHNSON   TO   DR.  B1RCB. 

*«38llillaMa,n5A 

"  Sir, — ^I  have  sent  some  parts  of  my 
Dictionary,  such  as  were  at  hand,  for  yoar 

s  [Matthew  Maty,  M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  He 
was  bom  la  Holland  in  1718,  sod  ^^y>*^  at 
Leydao,  bat  he  came  m  1740  to  aottlo  in  Eiif- 
land.  He  became  aeereCarj  to  the  Royal  8odo> 
ty  in  1706,  mi  the  raqgnatkm  of  Dr.  Birek,  and 
in  1772,  princqial  libnriaii  of  the  Britah  Mai»- 
am.  Maty  bung  the  friend  and  adoiirar  of 
Loid  ChHteifield,  whoae  wotka  he  ailerwaidi 

CbUriied,  wonld,  as  Dr.  Hall  ohaenrea,  paitko- 
ly  at  tfaJi  period,  have  little  reconuneiidatioB  to 
the  good  opinion  of  the  lexicographer ;  but  faia 
JewrntU  Briianmque  n  mentioiied  by  Mr.  Gib- 
bon in  a  tone  veiy  difierant  firom  Dr.  JbhoHm'i. 
'*  This  homble  tboogh  naefid  labour,  wbieh  had 
oooe  been  d%ni6ed  bj  the  geniai  of  Bayle  aad 
the  leammg  of  Le  Cleic,  was  not  di^graeed  br  tha 
tarte,  the  knowledge,  and  the  jodgment  of  Maljr. 
Hii  style  ii  pore  and  ebqaent,  and  in  hia  virtBef 
or  even  in  kua  defects  he  may  be  reckoned  aa  one 
of  the  laat  daeiplea  of  the  school  of  Foalenelle.*' 
— 6t66on*a  Mise.  Works.  Dr.  Maty  died  ia 
1776.— En.] 
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Thfi  Anramr  which  I  beg  is, 
thtti  if  JDS  do  not  like  them,  you  will  say 
Bochin^.  I  am,  sirs  your  most  aflectionate 
It,         <*  Sam.  JoHHBOjr." 


c< 


TO 


that 

fiek 


!»y. 


s. 

^ 


JWi 


SAMVBL  JOBlfBOH. 
•*  RorfbUMUwC,  SS  April,  t7M. 

Bn^ — The  nut  of  your  Dictionary 
you  hftve  MVOOiediiio  with  the  sight 
gnrm  me  nch  an  idee  of  the  whole, 
1  man  einoerely  congratulate  the  pub- 
the  acquiaition  of  a  work  long 
*  now  executed  with  an  indu»> 
aoeoracyy  and  judgcanent,  eoual  to  the 
of  the  auDject  Vou  might, 
hanre  chosen  one  in  which  your 
as  would  have  nipeaiedtomore  advan- 
Vot  yov  couki  not  have  fixed  upon 
other  in  which  your  labours  wouUL 
done  aneh  aubetantial  service  to  Ute 
age  and  to  posterity.  I  am  glad 
jour  health  has  supported  the  appuca- 
atcaasary  to  the  performance  of  so 
taek;  aodean  unoertake  to  promise 
I  one  (though  perii^w  the  only)  re- 
of  H»  the  approbation  and  thanks  of 
weiMviaher  to  the  honour  of  the 
Eagiisb  language.  I  am  with  Uie  greatest 
MfanI,  8ir«  your  moet  faithful  and  most  af- 
fectionate hnnible  servant, 

«<Tho.  BiacB." 

^  Mr.  Charles  Bumey,  who  has  since  dis- 
tiaguiahed  himself  so  much  in  the  science 
of  mnaiek,  and  obtained  a  doctor's  d^ree 
fiom  the  University  of  Oxford,  hsd  been 
dimai  than  the  capital  by  bad  health,  and 
was  mom  reaiding  at  Lynne  Regis  in  Nor- 
Ibft.  He  had  been  so  much  delighted  with 
lohoaoB^  Rambler,  and  the  plui  of  his 
Dictaonny,  thai  when  the  great  woric  was 
aaauuaced  in  the  newapapers  aa  nearly 
iniahedf  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson,  begging 
10  he  ialbfined  when  and  in  what  manner 
ha  Dietioaary  wouki  be  published;  entreat- 
mg,if  it  abofwd  be  by  subscription,  or  he 
sledd  iiaive  any  books  at  his  own  disposal, 
t0  he  Ikvomed  with  six  copies  for  hnnself 


(to 


to  this  application,  Dr.  J<^m- 
Ihe  IbUowing  letter,  of  whkh 
l>r.  Bomey'down  words)  "  if  it  be 
that  it  was  iwritten  to  an  ob- 
yoang  inan,  who  at  this  time  had  not 
diatiaffuiahed  himself  even  in  his  own 
siott,  Mt  whose  name  could  never 
leaehed  the  authour  of  The  Ram- 
Uw,  AefioliteiieaBand  urbanity  may  be  op- 
Mend  to  aeme  of  the  stories  which  have 
hen  hteiy  caeabted  of  Dr.  Jolmaon's  na- 

aad  feroca^.** 


BimirBr,  ltnuk  mois,  koafolk. 

**  Oii^lfc  iiwre,  Tl— JHrtt—t,  a  April,  I7M. 
8iaf-«-lf  you  imagine  that  by  delaying 


m^  anawer  I  intended  to  show  any  n^lect 
oi  the  notice  with  which  you  have  favour- 
ed me,  you  will  neither  think  justly  of  your- 
aelf  nor  of  me.  Your  civilities  were  offered 
with  too  much  elegance  not  to  engage  at- 
tention; and  I  have  too  much  pleasure  in 
pleaaiDg  men  like  ^ou,  not  to  feel  very  sen- 
sibly the  distinction  you  have  bestowed 
upon  me. 

<*  Few  consequences  of  mv  endeavours 
to  please  or  to  benefit  mankind  have  delight- 
ed me  more  than  vour  friendship  tiius  vol- 
untarily o&red,  which  now  I  have  it  I  hope 
to  keep,  because  I  hope  to  continue  to  de- 
serve it. 

"  I  have  no  Dictionaries  to  dispose  of 
for  myself,  but  shall  be  gUd  to  have  yon 
direct  your  friends  to  Mr.  Dodsley,  because 
it  was  Dy  his  recommendation  that  I  was 
employed  in  the  work. 

"  When  you  have  leisure  to  think  again 
upon  me,  let  me  be  favoured  with  another 
letter:  and  another  yet,  when  you  have 
looked  into  my  Dictionary.  If  you  find 
faults,  I  shall  endeavour  to  mend  them: 
if  you  find  none,  I  shall  think  you  bUndea 
by  kind  partiality:  but  to  have  made  you 
partial  in  his  favour,  will  very  much  gratis 
the  ambition  of,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and 
most  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  JoHKSOir.'' 

Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  bookseller  in  the 
Strand,  took  the  principal  charge  of  con- 
ducting the  pubhcation  of  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary; and  as  the  patience  of  the  proprie- 
tors was  repeatedly  tried  and  almost  ex- 
hausted, by  their  expectinp^  that  the  woih 
would  be  completed,  within  the  time 
which  Johnson  had  sanguinely  supposed^ 
the  learned  authour  was  oflen  goaded  to  de- 
spatch, more  especially  aa  he  nad  received 
all  the  copy  tnoney,  by  different  drafls,  a 
considerable  time  befbre  he  had  finished  his 
task.  When  the  messenger  who  carried 
the  last  sheet  to  Millar  returned,  Johnson 
asked  him,  "Well,  what  did  he  say?"— 
"  Sir,  ^nswered  the  messenffer),  he  saidj 
thank  Gon  I  have  done  with  hun." — <<I 
am  fflad  (replied  Johnson  with  a  smile) 
that  ne  thanks  God  for  any  thing  i."  It  is 
remarkable,  that  those  with  whom  Johnaon 
chiefly  contracted  for  his  literary  laboua 
were  Scotchmen,  Mr.  Millar  and  Mr.  Stra- 
han.  M  illar ,  though  himself  no  great  judge 
of  literature,  had  g^xl  sense  enough  to  have 
for  his  friends  veiy  able  men,  to  give  him 
their  opinion  and  advice  in  the  purchaae  of 


>  Sir  John  Hawkiai  {Life,  p.  841),  ii 
two  notei  as  having  paiwcd  ibnnedy  betweea 
Andrew  Millar  and  Johnon,  to  the  above  effeeL 
I  am  asaored  thia  waa  not  the  caae.  In  the  way 
of  incklental  remark  it  waa  a  pleasant  play  or 
raillery.  To  have  deliberately  written  nctaa  fai 
such  tenna  wooM  have  been  morose. — ^Bobwkli*. 
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copyright^  the  consequence  of  which  was 
his  8C<|mn]iff  a  very  lar^  fortune  with  great 
liberalitjT.  Johnson  said  of  him,  **  I  respect 
Millar,  sir:  he  has  raised  the  price  of  litera- 
ture." The  same  praise  may  be  justly 
given  to  Panckoucke,  the  eminent  booksei- 
wr  of  Paris.  Mr.  Strahan's  liberality,  judg- 
ment, and  success,  are  well  known. 

"  TO  Bum BT  LANOTON,  E8^.  AT  LANOTON. 

«6BlBy,  17M. 

"  SiB|— -It  has  been  louff  observed,  that 
men  do  not  suspect  faults  which  they  do  not 
commit;  ^our  own  clearance  of  manners,  and 
punctuahty  of  complaisance,  did  not  suffer 
you  to  impute  to  me  that  negligence  of 
which  I  was  guilty,  and  [for  H  which  I 
have  not  nnce  atoned.  I  recei vedboth  your 
letters,  and  received  them  with  pleasure  pro- 
portioned to  the  esteem  which  so  short  an 
acquaintance  strongly  impressed,  and  which 
I  hope  to  confirm  by  nearer  knowledge, 
though  I  am  afraid  that  gratification  willbe 
for  a  time  withheld. 

*<I  have,  indeed,  published  my  book  9,  of 
which  I  beg  to  know  your  father's  judge- 
ment, and  yours;  and  I  have  now  staid  long 
enough  to  watch  its  progress  in  the  world. 
It  has,  you  see,  no  patrons,  and  I  think  has 
yet  had  no  opponents,  except  the  criticksof 
the  co£ke-house,  whose  outcries  are  soon 
dispersed  into  tlie  air,  and  are  thought  on 
no  more;  from  this,  therefore,  I  am  at  lib- 
erty, and  think  of  taking  the  opportunity 
of  this  interval  to  make  an  excursion,  and 
why  not  then  into  Lincolnshire?  or,  to 
mention  a  stronger  attraction,  why  not  to 
dear  Mr.  Langton?  I  will  give  the  true 
reason,  which  I  know  you  will  approve: 
— I  have  a  mother  more  than  eighty 
years  old,  who  has  counted  the  days  to 
the^  publication  of  my  book,  in  hopes  of 
Beeinff  me;  and  to  her  if  I  can  disengage 
myself  here,  I  resolve  to  go'. 

^'^^  As  I  know,  dear  sir,  that  to  delay  my 
visit  for  a  reason  like  this,  will  not  deprive 
me  of  your  esteem,  I  beg  it  may  not  lessen 
your  kindness.  I  have  very  seldom  receiv- 
ed an  ofier  of  fiiendship  wnich  I  so  earnest- 
ly desire  to  cultivate  and  mature.  I  shall 
rejoice  to  hear  from  you,  till  I  can  see  you, 
and  will  see  you  as  soon  as  I  can;  for  when 
the  duty  that  calls  me  to  Lichfield  is  dis- 
charged, my  inclination  will  carry  me  to 
Langton.  I  shall  delight  to  hear  the  ocean 
roar^,  or  see  the  stars  twinkle,  in  the  com- 

'  The  word  **for  '*  hm  here  probably  elipped 
ovt  by  enor  of  the  traoKriber  or  the  preei.  See 
the  word  atone,  in  Johnioii's  Dktionaiy. — ^Eo.] 

'  Hii  Dictionaiy. — Boswbi.l. 

*  [It  k  to  be  feand  that  this  duty  was  not  per- 
fbnned  :  tee  po$t,  Jaauaiy,  1769. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Thii  moat  refer  to  aome  ^neral  allnrion 
i»  Mr.  Laiigtoii*a  letten,  lor  the  Tillage  of  Lane- 
ten  ia  ten  or  twelve  milea  horn  the  ooaat— EdJ 


pany  of  men  to  whom  nature  does 
spread  her  volume  to  utter  her  voice  in  t 
'*  Do  not,  dear  sir,  make  the  slownea 
this  letter  a  precedent  for  delay,  or  imaf 
that  I  approved  the  incivility  that  I  1: 
committed;  for  I  have  known  you  eno 
to  love  you,  and  sincerely  to  wish  a  Air 
knowledge;  and  I  assure  you  once  in 
that  to  live  in  a  house  that  contains  8ii< 
father  and  such  a  son,  will  be  account 
very  uncommon  degree  of  insure, 
dear  sir,  your  most  obliged,  and  most  h 
ble  servant.  "  Sam.  Johh son . 

"DR.    JOHNSOlf   TO  MR.  WARTON. 

«((LoDdoB>,lSlUy,  1 

"Dkar  sir, — I  am  grieveid  that 
should  think  me  capable  of  neglecting } 
letters;  and  beg  you  will  never  admit 
such  suspicion  again.  I  purpose  to  c 
down  next  week  if  you  shall  be  there 
any  other  week,  that  shall  be  more  ag 
able  to  you.  Therefore  let  me  know 
can  stay  this  visit  but  a  week;  but  in 
to  make  preparations  for  longer  stay  i 
time;  being  resolved  not  to  lose  sight  ol 
university.  How  goes  ApoUonius^?  D 
let  him  he  forgotten.  Some  things  of 
kind  must  be  done,  to  keep  us  up.  Paj 
compliments  to  Mr.  Wise,  and  all  my  o 
friends.  I  think  to  come  to  Kettel-Hall 
am,  sir,  your  most  affectionate,  &c. 

<'Sam.  Johnsov. 

["  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  RICHARDSO 

^  17  May,  i' 

'*  Dear  sir, — ^As  you  were  the  first 
gave  me  notice  of  this  paragraph,  I  se 
to  you,  with  a  fow  httle  notes,  whii 
wish  you  would  read.  It  is  well,  \ 
men  of  learning  and  penetration  busy  tl 
selves  in  these  inquiries,  but  what  is 
idleness  is  my  business.  Help,  indeed, 
comes  too  late  for  me,  when  a  large  pa 
my  book  has  passed  the  press. 

<<  I  shall  be  glad  if  these  strictures  at 
to  you  not  unwarrantable;  for  whom  st 
he,  who  toils  in  settling  a  lan^^uage,  d 
to  please  but  him  who  is  adormng  i  t  ?  I 
your  new  book  is  printing.  Maete 
virhUe.  I  am,  dear  sir,  most  respect 
and  most  affectionately,  your  humbli 
vant,  "Sam.  Johnson. 

'*  DR.   JOHNSON   TO   MR.    WART07 

"(LoodoD),  10  June,  ] 

"Dear  sir, — It  is  strange  how  i 
things  will  happen  to  intercept  every 
sure,  though  it  (be)  only  that  of  two  fr 
meeting  together.    I  have  promised 
self  every  day  to  inforin  you  when 
might  expect  me  at  Oxford,  and  havi 

*  A  tranalation  of  Aponozuaa  Rhodfav  wa 
intended  by  Mr.  Waiton. — ^Wabton. 

•  [Commnnfeated  by  Dr.  Harwood. — Ed 
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to  fix  a  time.    Tkbtime^howev- 
at  last  eoine;  and  I  promise 
in  KattdMud],  one  of  the 
of  the  next  week.    I  am  afraid 
with  joa  eannot  be  long;  bat  what 
?    We  must  endeavour  to 
thetML     I  wiah  your  brother 
«B,  that  we  mi^t  go  and  drink 
Mr.  Wiae  in  a  body.    I  hope  he 
t  Qzlord,  or  at  his  nest  of  Britiah 
antkniitiea '.    I  shall. expect  to 
'  HmMiedj  and  many  other  things 
I>odri^  ia  gone  to  visit  the  Dutch. 
DktiaBaiy aeUa well    Theiestofthe 
OB  aa  it  did.    Dear  sir,  yonr 
,  Itc    "  Sam.  JoHasoK." 


aOM  TO  m.    WAKTOlf. 
M  (LeiidoB),  34  Joae,  1756. 

Dkas  mtmy^^To  tatt  of  coming  to  you 
■oc  jtft  to  eomey  has  an  air  of  trimng 
I  would  not  willingly  have  among 
wfaieh,  I  believe ,  you  will  not 
iBipvte  to  me,  when  I  have  told 
my  promise,  two  of  our 
*  are  dead,  and  that  I  was  solicited 
y  cxeniaion  till  we  could  re- 
fioaa  our  confuaion. 
I  Imvc  not  laid  aside  my  purpose;  for 
day  makea  me  more  mipatient  of 
fiion  yov.    Bat  death,  you  know, 
"  Ationa,  nor  pays  any  re- 
to  the  convenience  of  mortals.    I  hope 
laaeeyoa  next  week;  but  next  week 
name  for  to-morrow,  which 
noted  for  promising  and  deceiv- 
1  an^  Uc.         <<  Sam.  Jonicsoa." 


umKwon  TO  mr.  warton. 

•*  (LoadoB),  7  Aug.  17U. 

-I  told  you    that  amonj; 

ip«a  are  aooae  things  of  Sir 

I  beg  you  to  pass  an  hoar 

them,  SLnd  procure  a  tran- 

Icn  or  twenty  first  lines  of 

to  ha  eonpared  with  what  I  have; 

1  ^ny  know  whether  they  are  yet 

The  manoscripts  are  these: 

of  BodL  MS.  pag.  133.  F. 

More. 

^  U  Pafl  of  angels.  8.  Creation  and  fall 
af  maaiEiBd.  S.  Detennination  of  the  Trini* 
ty  iw  tke  nmtmt  of  mankind.  4.  Five  lec- 
EMT  Sarioor^  passion.  5.  Of  the  in- 
oT  the  Sacrament,  three  lectures, 
•o  ttodre  the  bleaaed  body  of  our 
acraaseDtally.  7.  Neomenia,  the  new 
9.  Dt  inmHdy  Utdio^  pwore,  et 
CktriUi  mUe  e^iUmem  ejus, 

three  BBMi  fion  Qz- 

Dielioaaiy.— - 
died  on  the 
oa  the   18th 


"Cataloeoe,  pag.  IM.  Lift  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  ^.  Whether  Roper'sf 
Pap  S63.  De  reiignaHane  Magni  ^igU* 
U  f  A  mantw  regis  per  D.  TAomaai  Mantm. 
Fag.  364.    Mat^Defetuio  Moria. 

"  If  you  procure  the  young  gentleman  in 
the  library  to  write  out  what  you  think  fit 
to  be  written,  I  will  send  to  Mr.  Prince  the 
bookseller  to  pay  him  what  you  shall  think 
proper. 

<<  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
Mr.  Wise,  and  all  my  friends.  I  am,  air, 
your  affectionate,  &c. 

**  Sam.  JoHirsoff." 

The  Dictionary,  with  a  Grammar  and 
Histcny  of  the  En^Ush  Language,  being 
now  at  length  pubhshed,  in  two  volumea 
folio,  the  world  contemplated  with  wonder 
so  stupendous  a  work  achieved  by  one 
man,  while  other  countries  had  thought 
such  undertakings  fit  only  for  whole  acad- 
emies. Vast  as liis  powers  were,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  his  imagination  deceived 
him,  when  he  supposed  that  bv  constant 
application  he  might  have  performed  the 
task  in  three  years.  Let  tne  Preface  be 
attentively  pefused,  in  which  is  given,  in 
a  clear,  strong,  and  glowing  style,  a  com* 
prehensive,  yet  particular  view  of  what  he 
had  done;  and  it  will  be  evident,  that  the 
time  he  employed  upon  it  was  ccHnparative- 
ly  short,  i  am  unwilling  to  swell  my  book 
with  long  quotations  from  what  is  in  every 
body's  hands,  and  I  believe  there  are  few 
prose  compositions  in  the  English  language 
that  are  read  with  more  delight,  or  are 
more  impressed  upon  the  memory,  than 
that  preliminary  discourse.  One  of  its  ex- 
cellencies has  always  struck  me  with  pecu- 
liar admiration:  I  mean  the  perspicuity 
with  which  he  nas  expressed  abstract  sci- 
entifick  notions.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I 
shall  quote  the  following  sentence:  "  When 
the  radical  idea  branches  out  into  parallel 
ramifications,  how  can  a  consecutive  seriea 
be  formed  of  senses  in  their  own  nature  col- 
lateral 3?"  We  have  here  an  example  of 
what  has  been  oflen  said,  and  I  believe  with 
justice,  that  there  is  for  every  tliought  a 
certain  nice  adaption  of  words  which  none 
other  coukl  equal,  and  which,  when  a  man 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  hit,  he  has  at- 
tained, in  ihat  particular  case,  the  perfeo> 
tion  of  language. 

The  extensive  reading  which  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  accumulation  of 
authorities,  and  which  alone  may  account 

.'  [Mr.  B(MweU*t  apprehenuon  was  mnch  deiir- 
er  than,  or  \m  ideas  of  perspicuity  very  difierent 
from  those  of  the  editor,  who  is  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  he  does  not  underatand  tlus  penpieu' 
out  possage.  There  seems,  moreover,  U>  be 
something  Tike  a  contradiction  in  the  terais:  how 
can  paralleh  be  said  to  kranch  out  ?--Co.] 
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tbr  Johnson's  retentive  mind  being  enriehr 
ed  with  a  very  large  and  various  store  of 
knowledge  and  imageiT»  ninst  have  oeen- 
pied  several  years.  The  Preface  fiiniishes 
an  eminent  instance  of  a  double  talenty  of 
which  Johnson  was  fullv  conscions.  Sir 
Joshna  Reynolds  heard  him  sa^,  "  There 
are  two  things  which  I  am  confident  I  can 
do  very  well:  one  is  an  introduction  to  any 
literary  work,  stating  what  it  is  to  contain, 
and  how  it  should  be  executed  in  the  most 
perfect  manner:  the  other  is  a  conclusion, 
showing  from  various  causes  why  the  ex- 
ecution has  not  been  equal  to  what  the  au- 
thour  promised  to  himself  and  to  the  pub- 
liek." 

How  should  puny  scribblers  be  abated 
and  disappointed,  when  they  find  him  dis- 
playing a  perfect  theory  of  lexicographical 
excellence,  yet  at  the  same  time  candidly 
and  modestly  allowing  that  he  **had  not 
satisfied  his  own  expectations.''  Here  was 
a  fair  occasion  for  ttie  exercise  of  Johnson's 
modesty,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  com- 
pare his  own  arduous  performance,  not 
with  those  of  other  individuals  (in  which 
ease  his  inflexible  regard  to  truth  would 
have  been  violated  had  YSb  aflfecied  dif- 
fidence), but  wiUi  qieculative  perfection; 
as  he,  who  can  outstrip  all  his  eompe- 
titors  m  the  race,  may  yet  be  sensiole 
of  his  deficiency  when  he  runs  against 
time.  Well  might  he  say,  that "  the  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  was  written  with  little  as- 
sistance of  tl»e  learned;"  for  he  told  me, 
that  the  only  aid  which  he  received  was  a 
paper  containing  twenty  etymologies,  sent 
to  nim  by  a  person  then  unlmown,  who  he 
was  afterwards  informed  was  Dr.  Pearce, 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  etymologies, 
thottgn  they  exhibit  learning  and'^judge- 
ment,  are  not,  I  think,  entitled  to  Uie  first 
praise  amongst  the  various  parts  of  this 
immense  work.  The  definitions  have  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  such  astonishinpr 
proofs  of  acuteness  of  intellect  and  preci- 
sion of  language,  as  indicate  a  eenius  of  the 
highest  rank.  This  it  is  which  marks  the 
superiour  excellence  of  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary over  others  equally  or  even  more  volu- 
mmous,  and  must  have  made  it  a  work  of 
much  greater  mental  labour  than  mere  Lex- 
icons, or  Ward-Bookiy  as  the  Dutch  call 
them.  They,  who  wiU  make  the  experi- 
ment of  tryiAg  how  they  can  define  a  few 
words  of  whatever  nature,  will  soon  be 
satisfied  of  the  unouestionable  justice  of  this 
observation,  whicn  I  can  assure  my  read- 
ers is  founded  upon  much  study,  and  up- 
on communication  with  more  minds  than 
my  own. 

A  few  of  his  definitions  must  be  admitted 
to  be  erroneous.  Thus  Windward  and  Lee- 
fsorJ,  though  directly  of  opposite  meaning, 
are  defined  identically  the  same  way— [(o- 


wardihewkuTi^;  as  to  which  iaooniiisin 
Ue  specks  it  is  enough  lo  observe,  that  bis 
Prefkce  announces  that  he  was  aware  then 
might  be  many  sueh  in  so  immense  a  work; 
nor  was  he  at  all  disconcerted  when  an  in-> 
stance  wss  pointed  out  to  him.  A  lady 
once  asked  him  how  he  came  to  define  Pm^ 
lent  the  Imee  of  a  horse:  instead  of  maklii^ 
an  elaborate  defence,  as  she  expected,  he  at 
once  answned,  **  Ignorance,  madam,  pure 
ignorance."  His  definition  of  JNelisorl^— 
[my  thitigreHeulaied  or  deemuaUdmieqtud 
Off (oneet ,  imI&  inier§Uee»  beiween  the  it^ 
ierseetumi] — has  been  often  qvoted  with 
sportive  malignity,  as  obscuring  a  thing  in 
itself  very  pwin.  But  to  these  frivowiM 
censures  no  other  answer  is  necessary  than 
that  with  whidi  we  are  fumiahed  oy  his 
own  Preface.  ''To  explain,  reouires  the 
use  of  terms  less  abstruse  ^an  ttiat  whidi 
IB  to  be  explained,  and  such  terms  cannot 
always  be  found.  For  as  nothing  can  be 
proved  but  by  supposing  something  intui- 
tively known,  and  evident  without  proofs 
so  nothing  can  be  defined  but  bjr  the  use  of 
words  too  plain  to  admit  of  definiCioii. 
Sometimes  easier  words  are  ehanged  into 
harder;  as  burial^  into  tej^uUwre  or  imier^ 
ment;  dry,  into  dendemhme;  dryneM  into 
9ieeiiy  or  midity;  fU,  into  paroxytm}  Ibr 
the  ea$ie»t  wofd,  ^atever  it  be,  can  never 
be  translated  into  one  more  easy." 

Wb  introducing  his  own  opinions,  and 
even  prejudices,  under  general  aefinitions  of 
words,  while  at  the  same  time  the  original 
meaning  of  the  words  is  not  explained,  and 
a  few  more,  cannot  be  fully  dmnded,  and 
must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  capricious 
and  humorous  indulgence.    Such  are 

Tort  [a  cani  term,  derived,  I  auppowe^ 

from  an  Iri$h  word  ngnijying  a  toeog'e. 

•  One  who  adhere$  to  the  ancient  eonetitt^ 

tion  of  the  etate  and  ihe  apoetoKe  hiermrek^ 

of  ihe  ehureh  of  MingUmd:  opposed  to  m 

Whig  [the  name  ofafaeHon'], 

pEHSio'lr  [an  atiowanee  made  to  any  one 
without  an  eauivalent.  In  England  it  ia 
genertdljf  unaeretood  to  mean  pay  given  f  o 
a  state  hireling  for  treason  to  his  coiMlry]. 

Pbvsioner  [a  slave  of  state  hired  h^  « 
stipend  to  obey  hi$  master}. 

Oats  Ja  grain  which  in  England  is  get^ 
eraUy  given  to  hor$es,  but  in  Scotland 
portt  ihepeople']. 

Excise  [a  hatefid  tax  levied  tqton 
modities,  mid  adjudged  not  by  the  common 
judges  of  property,  but  by  wrktcbss  hired 
by  those  to  whom  excise  ispaid^}, 

>  He  owM  in  bb  Prefitee  the  dofieisney  sf  tte 
technical  part  of  hii  work;  and  he  Mid  he  abovid 
be  aracb  obliged  to  me  for  drfinitioai  of  anwaeal 
tenns  for  bii  neaKt  edition,  wbiob  be  did  nol  liv» 
to  aapeirintead. — ^BumirsT. 

'  The  Commimonen  of  Excim  beiag  irffTwuisit 
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to  BIB  upon  tUi  tBliJBet  wliea  we 
-^^yanm  in  1777,  he  mentioiied 
inetaoee  of  the  piedomiBaiiee 
fteKiige  hi  the  oomporitkm  of 
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aefl«eliim,  coHolled  Mr.  Maaaaj, 
^  G«BflnJ»  lo  know  wfaeChar  radreM 
«Mld  b«  1^7  obteiMd.    I  wUwd  to  have  pro- 
mnd  bg  mt  nadam  a  copy  of  the  opinioii  which 
■»  gy«»«M  which  may  now  be  jniUy  oonnderad 
iiBewy;  iMt  the  mydaaam  aecrecy  of  office  it 
Mn  woald  not  pemiit  iL    I  am,  however,  ia- 
watd»  by  veiygood  asdiority,  that  ito  hnport 
wm,  ihrt  the  paange  might  be  conndared  aa  ac- 
b;  bet  thet  it  wooU  be  more  prudent  m  the 
at  to  pioauLUlo.    JofaiHoii  never  made  the  I 
aftenttnn  m  tUi  puiBge.    We  find  he 
culypiqQfieeaganitEiein;  Ibr 
r.  No.  es,"  thete  ii  the  foUowing 
BB7  pui^gniph:  *<  The  aaShentietty 
rf  CWf  arftfia'a  hikary,  tfao^  piiated  with  the 
Mi^ii  of  ena  ef  the  tint  UmveoitieB  of  the 
*«"^^*A  Mt  u  nei^eoted  maaaacripC  been 
MfTfly  diaoovefed,  would*  with  the  help  of  fius- 
feMi  aedality,  have  been  brought  into  question, 
^thatiiv  lD«rai«  of  all  homaa  bemn,  a  Scribbler 
nrapBrty^aadaCommintonerof&cMe."  The 
poMito  whom  he  alfaidei  were  Mr.  John  Old- 
■nuand  Geoige  Docket,  Eiq.— Bobwxz.];.. 
nhepnaeet Editor  ii  note  fottimate  than  Mr. 
Bemel,  is  being  aUe  (tfaiotgh  the  fiivoor  of  Sir. 

F.  B.  Doyie,  aow  D^Mty^^faurman  of  the  Ezciae 
I)  to  iNiMiil  the  reader  with  a  eopy  of  the 

to  LoidMamMdaad  hH  opinion: 
tito  opiBiai  9€Mr^  AUomtf-Oeai&nL 

Mumn  haa  lately  pnbfiriied  a 

'  Ji  diiHimanf  of  (Ae  EngUsh 

im  wUeh  file  teorda  ore  dtoiified 

crigmais,  and  Hhutrated  m  their 

e%w0lee<ioito  hy  examplet  from  the 

^      To  wUe4  are  pr^fixed^  a  flu- 

and  am  EngHeh  Oram- 


Wak 


iMe,  Ezeias,  me  Ae  fbHowii^ 

k  a.  (Aflci>9  Dstch;  Ezdaom, 

tax  levied  npon  oonmioditiei, 

BoC  by  Ae  common  jodgea  of  prop- 

*^^lwdhythoieto  whom  cxcMe 


M  • 


OqF  tkonU  €«t'--BATWAmo 


_   ^  araioMe  tarn  for 
eseioe  for  every  thing  wMeh 


MC 


i0  tokt  MPCiM 


M« 


'■9  M»  CMMiMr,  sfUfeeda.^—Akmru., 

*fr«  le»»«  Aenact,  and  oppreoe  the 
'  9»me.*    DsYDBir*a  Jitoenal, 

ddioitioB  beii«  obiarved  by  the 
of  Eidaa,  they  deaie  tbe  &v0Br 


WlMthar  it  wiD  not  be  eoMideied  aa  a 
if  00,  whether  it  ia  am  proper  to  pnn 
_^  -^      -^    ,  piheflia»  and  pabliibeia 


Am  wwk,  thM  eny  BOW  to  be  fotind  in  it 
w  ^??.  ™?^>  ^»  ^^  Gower  forsook  the  old 
Jaoohite  interat.  When  I  came  to  the  woid 
?*^f  *^*  after  telling  that  it  meant  *  one 
who  deserts  to  the  enemy,  a  revolter,*  I 
added  Awiefimet  we  $ay  a  Goweb  i.  Thus 
it  went  to  the  press:  but  the  printer  had 
more  wit  dian  I,  and  struck  it  out." 

^  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  this 
indulgence  does  not  display  itself  only  in 
sarcasm  towards  others,  but  sometimes  in 
playAil  allusion  to  the  notions  commonly 
entertained  ofhis  own  laborious  teak.  Thus- 
"  Grtib^treet,  the  name  of  a  street  in  Lon^ 
don,  much  inhabited  by  writers  of  small  his- 
tories, dietianarie$y  and  temporary  poems; 
vnience  any  mean  production  is  calfedOrti^ 
etreet.y^'^'  Lexieogrmher,  a  writer  of  dio- 
tionanes,  a  harmieee  arudgeK" 

At  tlie  time  when  he  was  concluding  his 
▼ery  eloquent  Preface,  Johnson's  mind  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
pFession,  that  we  cannot  contemplate  with- 
out wonder  the  vigorous  and  splendid 
thoughto  which  so  highly  distinguwh  that 
performance.  "  I  (says  he)  may  surely  be 
c<»tented  without  the  praise  of  perfection, 
which  if  I  could  obtain  m  this  gloom  of  soli- 
tude, what  would  it  avail  me  ?  I  have  pro- 
tracted my  work  till  most  of  those  whom  I 
wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the  grave; 
end  success  and  miscarriage  are  empty 
Bounds.  I  therefore  dismiss  it  with  frigid 
teanquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or  hope 
mm  censure  or  firom  praise."    That  this 

thereof,  or  any  and  which  of  theoi  by  mfinmatwn, 
or  how  otherwMe  ? 

*<  I  am  of  opmion  that  it  ii  a  libd.  But  imder 
all  the  cirramatanoee,  I  ahould  think  it  better  to 
give  him  an  opportanity  of  altering  his  de6nitM»n; 
and,  in  caae  he  do  not,  to  threaten  ban  with  m 
inibimatioa. 

«  29th  Nov.  ITW.  «  W.  Mxrma AT.»» 

Whether  aay  anoh  atop  waa  tidieoi  Sir  Frencia 
Doyle  baa  not  been  Mo  to  diMover:  probably 
not;  bat  Johnaon,  in  hii  own  octovo  abridgment 
of  the  Dietionaiy,  had  the  good  aeue  to  omit  the 
more  ofienrive  paiti  of  the  defiutiona  of  both  Ez- 
CI8S  and  Pxiraioir.  We  have  aheady  leea 
(ante,  p^  12)  die  probable  motive  of  the  attack  on 
toe  foreve.— Ed.] 

'  [Loid  Gower,  after  a  long  opposition  to  the 
whig  mmistry  (which  was  looked  apon  as  equiva- 
lent to  Jacointigm),  accepted,  in  1742,  the  office 
of  Privy-Seal,  and  was  the  object  of  much  ceosoro 
both  with  Whigi  and  Tories.  Sir  Charles  H. 
Williams  ironically  calls  him  **  Hanoverian 
Gower;"  bat  h  is  probable  that  Johnson's  aver- 
sion to  Lord  Gower  arose  oat  of  something  moro 
penonal ;  perhaps  tbe  dinppomtment  aboat  Ap- 
pleby  achool.  see  ante,  p.  61.— Ed.] 

'  [A  writor  of  dictionaries,  who  should  admit 
soch  reflections  as  those  on  the  ExeUe,  Lord 
Oower,  ttc,  could  hardly  hope  to  paas  as  a 
harmieoo  drudge. — ^Ed.] 
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indifference  wag  rather  a  temporaiy  than  an 
habitual  feeling,  appears,  I  think,  from  his 
letters  to  Mr.  Warton;  and  however  he 
may  have  been  affected  for  the  moment,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  honours  which  his  great 
work  procured  him,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  very  grateful  to  him.  His 
friend  the  £ari  of  Corke  and  Orrery  1,  beinjg 
at  Florence,  presented  it  to  the  Jieademia 
dellaCrtuea,  That  Academy  sent  Johnson 
their  Voeabolarioy  and  the  French  Acade- 
my sent  him  their  Dietiotmairef  which  Mr. 
Langton  had  the  pleasure  to  convey  to  him. 

It  must  undoubtedly  seem  strange,  that 
the  conclusion  of  his  Preface  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  so  desponding,  when  it  is 
considered  tliat  the  autnour  was  then  only 
in  his  forty-sixth  year.  But  we  must  as- 
cribe its  gioom  to  that  miserable  dc^tion 
of  spirits  to  which  he  was  constitutionally 
subject,  and  which  was  aggravated  by  the 
death  of  his  wiie  two  years  before.  I  have 
heard  it  ingeniously  observed  by  a  ladv  of 
rank  and  elegance,  that  "his  melancholy 
was  then  at  its  meridian."  It  pleased  God 
to  grant  him  almost  thirty  years  of  life  afler 
this  time;  and  once  when  he  was  in  a  placid 
fVame  of  mind,  he  was  obliged  to  own  to  me 
that  he  had  enjoyed  happier  days,  and  had 
many  more  friends,  since  that  gloomy  hour, 
than  before. 

It  is  a  sad  saying,  that  "  most  of  those 
whom  he  wish^  to  please  had  sunk  into 
the  grave;"  and  his  case  at  forty-five  was 
singularly  unhappy,  unless  the  circle  of  his 
fViends  was  very  narrow.  I  have  oflen 
thought,  that  as  longevity  is  generally  desir- 
ed, and  I  believe  generally  expected,  it 
would  be  wise  to  be  continually  adding  to 
the  number  of  our  friends,  that  the  loss  of 
some  may  be  supplied  by  others.  Friend- 
ship, "  the  wine  of  life,"  should,  like  a 
well-stocked  cellar,  be  thus  continually  re- 
newed; and  it  is  consolatory  to  think,  that 
although  we  can  seldom  add  what  will  equal 
the  ffenerous  first  grawth§  of  our  youth, 
yet  friendship  becomes  insensibly  old  in 
much  less  time  than  is  commonly  imagined, 
and  not  many  years  are  required  to  make  it 
very  mellow  and  pleasant.  JVartnth  will,  no 
doubt,  make  a  considerable  difierence.  Men 
of  affectionate  temper  and  bright  fancy  will 
coalesce  a  great  deal  sooner  than  those  who 
are  cold  and  dull. 

The  proposition  which  I  have  now  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate  was,  at  a  subsequent 
period  of  his  life,  the  opinion  of  Johnson 
himself.  He  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
"  If  a  man  does  not  make  new  acquain- 
tance as  he  advances  through  hfe,  he  will 
soon  find  himself  lef\  alone.  A  man,  sir, 
ahoukl  keep  his  friendship  m  eotutant  re- 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Wilke«,  whose  no- 
>  [See  ante,  p.  102.— Ed.] 


tions  and  habits  of ,  life  were  very  oppoi 
to  his,  but  whp  was  ever  eminent  for  uU 
ture  and  vivacity,  sallied  forth  with  a  U 
ieu  d^etprit  upon  the  foUowing  pa88ag< 
nis  Grammar  of  the  English  nu>Dgue,  ] 
fixed  to  the  Dietionarv:  "  ff  seldom,  j 
haps  never,  begins  any  but  the  first  syllabi 
In  an  essay  pnnted  in  <*  the  Publick  Adi 
tiser,"  this  uvely  writer  enumerated  mi 
instances  in  opposition  to  this  remark; 
example :  "  Tne  authour  of  this  observal 
must  De  a  man  of  a  ouick  apprt-hefuian, 
of  a  most  eompre^kemive  genius."  1 
position  is  undoubtedly  expressed  with 
much  latitude. 

This  light  sally,  we  may  suppose,  m 
no  great  impression  on  our  Lexicograpl 
for  we  find  that  he  did  not  alter  tlie  pass 
till  many  years  aflerwards^. 

He  had  the  pleasure  of  being  treated  i 
very  different  manner  by  his  old  pupil '. 
Garrick,  in  the  fbUowmg  compnment 
Epigram: 

ON  Johnson's  dictionary. 

•<  Talk  of  war  with  a  Briton,  he'll  boldly  adva 
That  one  English  soldier  will  beat  teo  of  Fni 
Would  we  alter  the  boaat  fiom  the  aword  tc 

pen, 
Our  odds  are  still  greater,  atOl  srealer  our  m< 
la  the  deep  mines  of  science  tEoii|^  fVeocI) 

may  toil. 
Can  their  strength  be  compared  to  Locke,  Pi 

Ion,  and  Boyle? 
Let  them  rally  their  heroes,  send  forth  all 

pow*ri. 
Their  Terse-men  and  prose-men,  then  match  t 

with  oora! 
Fint  Shakq^eare  and  Milton,  like  gods  in  the  1 
Have  pat  their  whole  drama  and  epick  to  flij 
In  satires,  epistles,  and  odes,  would  they  ( 
Their  nambers  retreat  before  Diyden  and  Pc 
And  Johnson,  weU-erm*d  like  a  hero  of  yon 
Has  beat  forty  French  ',  and  will  beat  forty  moi 

Johnson  this  year  g^ve  at  once  a  p 
of  hii  benevolence,  qmckness  of  api)re 
sion,  and  admirable  art  of  compositioi 
the  assistance  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Z 
ariah  Williams,  father  of  the  blind 

'  In  the  third  edition,  published  ia  177 
left  ont  the  words  perhaps  never ^  and  adde 
following  pangraph: 

*<  It  sometimes  begins  middle  or  final  syl 
in  words  oompoondM,  as  6loeib-AeiKf,  or  d< 
from  the  Latin,  as  eompre-hended,* — Bosir 

'  The  Bomber  of  tne  Freuch  Academ) 
ployed  in  settling  their  language. — Boswsl 

*  [This  compliment  is  cre&sble  lo  Gai 
placability,  if  we  are  to  believe  that  he  U 
himself  the  eharacter  of  Plospero  in  the  Ra 
of  the  16th  Feb.  1762  (see  oiUf,  p.  88); 
sorely  is  not  a  very  happy  effort  of  wit.  ** 
arm^d  Hke  a  hero  of  yore,**  and  "  tmll 
forty  more,**  have  IHtle  meaning,  and  are 
ward  expletiTes,  added,  it  wovUf  seem,  i 
becanse  mey  rhjfmed, — ^Eo.] 
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wIknd  he  had  humanely  reeeiyed  under  his 
root    Mr.  Williams  had  followed  the  pro- 
feaaoo  of  phyaick  in  Wales;  but  having  a 
wmttnag  piopenaity  to  the  study  of  na- 
taril  philosophy^  had  made  many  ingenious 
idyiBoes  towards  a  discovery  of  the  longi- 
tude, and  repaired  to  London  in  hopes  of 
oteixoiaff  the  great  parliamentary  reward  i. 
Be  fdlm  of  success;  but  Johnson  having 
nude  liimaeif  master  of  his  principles  and 
exneriments,  wrote  for  him  a  pamphlet, 
pQbiiahed  in  quarto,  with  the  following  ti- 
tle: *'An  Account  of  an  Attempt  to  ascer- 
Itin  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  by  an  exact 
Theory  of  tiie  Variation  of  the  Magnetical 
Needle;  with  a  Table  of  the  Variations  at 
the  most  remarkable  Cities  in  Europe,  from 
the  ytv  1660  to  1860  f."    To  diffuse  it 
n^re  extensivelv,  it  was  accompanied  with 
t&  ItiHin  translation  on  the  opposite  pa^e, 
which  it  is  supposed  was  the  work  or  Sig- 
oorfivvtti  9,  an  Italian  of  considerable  lite- 
ntnre^  who  having  come  to  England  a  few 
jean  hefbre,  had  been  employ^  in  the  ca- 
pMty  both  of  a  language  master  and  an 
uthoor,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  Dr. 
Minon.    Tins  pamphlet  Johnson  present^ 
H  to  the  Bodleian  Library  3.     On  a  blank 
leiT  of  it  is  pasted  a  paragraph  cut  out  of 

*  [Mr.  Mnniaiiis,  as  early  as  1721,  penmaded 
hunelf  that  be  Imd  ciiscovered  the  means  of  aacer- 
tuinig  the  longitude,  and  be  seems  to  have  pass- 
ed a  ksig  life  in  that  delnanon. — Ed.] 

'  Tte  ifl^^ioBs  foreigner,  who  was  a  native 
tf  Pieriinrat,  came  to  England  about  the  year 
i7»,  sod  died  in  London,  May  6, 1789.  A  very 
can&l  tad  jsdicioaB  acooont  of  him  and  his  works, 
WpBoof  with  the  woids,  **  So  mnch  asperity," 
nd  vrinen,  it  is  belieyed,  by  a  distingaisbed  dig- 
>i^  m  the  church,  [Dr.  Vincent,  Dean  of 
^'MajJBStar],  may  be  Ibvnd  in  the  Gentleman's 
Itaiaaw  lor  that  Tear,  p.  469. — ^Malomb. 

*  WWn  Dr.  JohiMon  was  with  me  at  Oxford, 
a  1755,  he  gave  to  the  Bodleian  Library  a  thin 
^uio  of  twenty-one  pages,  a  work  in  Italian, 
*idk  ts  CMish  baoslation  on  the  opposite  page. 
TV  CflgU£  title-page  is  this:  "  An  Accoont  of 
o  Attempt  to  aaeertain  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  by 
n  czacx  Variation  of  the  Magnetical  Needle,  &c. 
%  Zschariah  %V]Biam&  London,  printed  for 
thA^vy,  1755.'*  /JTbe  English  translation,  iW>m 
A*  aiu^iiesl  nternal  marla,  is  unquestionably 
ihp  nmk  of  Johnaoo.  In  a  blank  leaf,  Johnson 
^  nriouk  the  age,  and  time  of  death,  of  the  an- 
tev  Z.  WHfiaaM,  as  I  have  said  above.  On 
*Mikv  blMic  leaf  is  pasted  a  paragrapli  from  a 
■'wip^tr,  of  tlM  death  and  character  of  Williams, 
*1^  is  plaaily  written  by  Johnson.  He  was 
*vj  uaiom  about  placing  this  book  in  the  Bod- 
IcBa,  wtAt  tan  Uax  of  any  omission  or  mistake, 
W  odcral,  m  the  great  Cataiogne,  the  title-page 
^  s  wah  hii  own  hand. — ^W artoic . 

bthiiitalamail  then  is  a  slight  mistake.  The 
^E^  aeeovnt,  wUch  was  written  by  Johnson, 
**  Ow  on^gwMl;  the  Italian  was  a  tramlaHon, 
<  M  bj  Baraitl — ^Malom B. 
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a  newspaper,  containing  an  account  of  the 
death  and  character  of  WiUiams,  plainly 
written  by  Johnson  4. 

In  July  this  year  he  had  formed  some 
scheme  of  mental  improvement,  the  partic- 
ular purpose  of  which  does  not  appear. 
But  we  find  in  his  "  Prayers  and  Medita- 
tions," p.  25,  a  prayer  entitled  "  On  the 
Study  of  Philosophy,  as  an  instrument  of 
living;"  and  afler  it  follows  a  note,  "  Thla 
study  was  not  pursued." 

On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  he  wrote 
in  his  Journal  the  following  scheme  of  life, 
for  Sunday:  "Having  lived"  (as  he  with 
tenderness  of  conscience  expresses  himself) 
"  not  without  an  habitual  reverence  for  the 
Sabbath,  yet  without  Ihat  attention  to 
its  religious  duties  which  Christianity  re- 
qiures:" 

"1.  To  rise  early,  and  in  order  to  it,  to 
go  to  sleep  eariy  on  Saturday. 

"2.  To  use  some  extraordinary  devo- 
tion in  the  morning. 

"  8.  To  examine  the  tenour  of  my  life, 
and  particularly  the  last  week;  and  to  mark 
my  advances  in  religion,  or  recession  from 
it. 

"  4.  To  read  the  Scripture  methodical- 
ly with  such  helps  as  are  at  hand. 

"  5.  To  go  to  church  twice. 

"  6.  To  read  books  of  Divinity,  either 
speculative  or  practical. 

"7.  To  instruct  my  family. 

"  8.  To  wear  off  by  meditation  any 
worldly  soil  contracted  in  the  week  6." 

In  1756  Johnson  found  that  the  great 
fame  of  his  Dictionary  had  not  set  him 
above  the  necessity  ol'  "  making  provision 
for  the  day  that  was  passing  over  him." 
No  roval  or  noble  patron  extended  a  muni- 
ficent hand  to  give  mdependence  to  the  man 
who  had  conferred  stability  on  the  lan- 
guage of  his  country.  We  may  feel  indig- 
nant that  there  should  have  been  such  un- 
worthy neglect;  but  we  must,  at  tbe  same 
time,  congratulate  ourselves,  when  we  con- 
sider, that  to  this  very  neglect,  operating 
to  rouse  the  natural  indolence  of  his  con- 
stitution, we  owe  many  valuable  produc- 

«  **  On  Saturday  the  12th  [Jnly,  1756],  about 
twelve  at  night,  died  Mr.  Zachariah  Williams,  in 
his  eighty-third  year,  after  an  illness  of  eight 
montlM,  in  fiill  possession  of  his  mental  facnltiea 
He  has  been  long  known  to  philosophers  and 
seamen  for  his  skill  in  magnetism,  and  his  propo- 
sal to  ascertain  the  longitude  by  a  pecoliar  sya- 
tem  of  the  ▼ariation  of  the  compass.  He  ¥ras  a 
man  of  industry  indefatigable,  of  conversation 
inofiensiye,  patient  of  advereity  and  disease,  em- 
inently sober,  temperate,* and  pious;  and  wordiy 
to  have  ended  life  with  better  fortune." 

*  [In  1755  Johnson  seems  to  have  written  for 
Mrs.  Lenox  the  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle of  her  TranBlatum  of  SuUy*$  Mtmoin, 
—Ed.] 
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lions,  which    otherwise,    perhaps,  might 
never  have  appeared. 

He  had  spent,  daring  the  progress  of  the 
work,  the  money  for  which  he  had  contract- 
ed to  write  his  Dictionary.  We  have  seen 
that  the  reward  of  his  labour  was  only  fif- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds;  and 
when  the  expense  of  amanuenses  and  paper, 
and  other  articles,  are  deducted,  his  clear 
profit  was  very  inconsiderable.  I  once  said 
to  him,  "  I  am  sorry,  sir,  you  did  not  get 
more  for  your  Dictionary."  His  answer 
was,  "I  am  sorry  too.  But  it  was  very 
well.  The  booksellers  are  generous,  liber- 
al-minded men."  He,  upon  all  occasions, 
did  ample  justice  to  their  character  in  this 
respect.  He  considered  them  as  the  patrons 
of  literature;  and,  indeed,  althougn  they 
have  eventually  i  been  considerable  gainers 
by  his  Dictionary,  it  is  to  them  that  we 
owe  its  having  been  undertaken  and  carried 
through  at  the  risk  of  great  expense,  for 
they  were  not  absolutely  sure  of  being  in- 
demnified. 

[In  1756,  Mr.  Garrick,  ever  dis- 

?^».      P^s®^  ^o  help  the  afflicted,  indulged 

Miss  Williams  with  a  benefit-^lay, 

that  produced  her  two  hundred  pounds.] 

[Johnson,  as  might  be  expected, 

exerted  his  influence  to  swell  the 

profits  of  this  act  of  kindness,  which  indeed 

was  probably  intended  by  Garrick  as  a  mark 

of  regard  as  much  to  Johnson  as  to  Miss 

WiUiams.] 

["  OR.  J0H580N  TO  MISS  CARTKR. 

(*  Gotigh<flqaara,  l4Ui  Jan.  1756. 

Htfwood.  «  Madam,— From  the  liberty  of 
writin^^  to  you,  if  I  have  hitherto 
been  deterred  from  the  fear  of  your  under- 
standing, I  am  now  encouraged  to  it  from 
the  confidence  of  your  goodness. 

*M  am  soliciting  a  benefit  for  Miss  Wil- 
liams, and  beg  that  if  you  can  by  letters  in- 
fluence any  in  her  favour  (and  who  is  there 
whom  you  cannot  influence?)  you  will  be 
pleased  to  patronize  her  on  this  occasion, 
let,  for  the  time  is  short,  and  as  you  were 
not  in  town,  I  did  not  till  this  day  remem- 
ber ^at  you  might  help  us,  and  recollect 
how  widely  and  how  rapidly  hght  isdifiused. 

"  To  every  joy  is  appended  a  sorrow. 
The  name  of  Miss  Carter  introduces  the 
memory  of  Cave.  Poor  dear  Cave !  lowed 
him  much;  for  to  him  I  owe  that  I  have 
known  you.  He  died,  I  am  afraid,  unex- 
pectedly to  himself,  yet  surely  unburihened 
with  any  great  crime,  and  for  the  positive 
duties  of  religion  I  have  yet  no  right  to  con- 
demn him  for  neglect. 

'  [They  seem  to  have  been  immediately 
considerable  gainera,  for  a  second  folio  edition 
was  (if  we  may  credit  the  title-page)  published 
in  the  saoie  year  as  the  firat — an  extraordinary 
nle  for  so  great  and  expensive  a  work. — Eo.] 


"  I  am,  with  respect,  which  I  neither  o\ 
nor  pay  to  any  other,  madam,  yournu 
obedient  and  moet  humble  servant, 

*^  Sam.  Johkson."] 

On  the  first  day  of  this  year  we  fii 
from  his  private  devotions,  that  he  h 
then  recovered  fVom  sickness,  and  in  Fi 
ruary  that  his  eye  was  restored  to  its  u 
The  pious  gratitude  with  which  he  ackno 
ledges  mercies  upon  every  occasion  is  v( 
edifying:  as  is  the  humble  submission  wli 
he  breathes,  when  it  is  the  will  of  his  he; 
enly  Father  to  try  him  with  afflictio 
As  such  dispositions  become  the  state 
nian  here,  and  are  the  true  efilect  of  religi< 
discipline,  we  cannot  but  venerate  in  Jol 
son  one  of  t}ie  most  exercised  minds  t 
our  holy  religion  hath  ever  formed, 
there  be  any  thoughtless  enough  to  supp 
such  exercise  the  weakness  of  a  great 
derstanding,  let  them  look  up  to  Johii& 
and  be  convinced  that  what  ne  so  earn< 
ly  practised  must  have  a  rational  fouD 
tion. 

[The  two  next  letters  are  mel- 
ancholy evidence  of  the  pecuniary 
distress  in  which  he  was  at  this  pei 
involved.     It  is  afflicting  to  contemplate 
authour  of  the  Rambler  and  the  Diction 
reduced  to  such  precarious  means  of  e; 
tence  as  the  casual  profits  from  ma^a/.i 
and  reviews,  and  subjected  to  all  the  e 
and  aifronts  of  a  state  of  penury;  but  it 
the  same  time,  raises  our  admiration 
esteem  to  recollect  that  even  in  tliis  sea 
of  distress  he  continued  to  share  his  i 
with  Miss  Williams,  Mr.  Levett,  and 
other  objects  of  his  charitable  regard.] 

["dr.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  RICHARDSQ 

'"TiMMlay,  19th  Fab.  11 

"  Dear  sir, — I  return  you  my  ^^ 
sincerest  thanks  for  the  favour^  yoi.  j 
which  you  were  pleased  to    do  p-28. 
me  two  nights  ago. 

"  Be  pleased  to  accept  of  this  little  bo 
which  is  all  that  I  have  published  this  ^ 
ter.  The  inflammation  is  come  aciain 
my  e^^e,  so  that  I  can  write  very  Tittle 
am,  sir,  your  moat  obliged  and  most  h 
ble  servant, 

"Sax.  JoHRSoic.' 

'  ["  This  letter  toot  written  in  canseq^ 
of  Mr.  Iliehard8on*8  having  given  bail 
Dr.  Johnson.**  The  foregoing  note  is 
Richardson's  Coiraspondence;  bat  there  niu 
some  mistake  in  the  date  of  the  letter  i 
The  19/^  Feb.  1766,  fell  on  a  Thursday. 
Johnson's  handwriting  is  not  easily  read,  pe 
the  transcriber  mistook  Thursday  Cor  Tuet 
—Ed.] 

'  [No  work  ofJolinson's  appears  to  have 
published  separately  about  this  time,  except 
liams's  Account  of  the  Longitude. — ^Ed.] 
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[**T0  atR.   BICHABDSON.  | 

•*llom^  Bfuare,  iBtli  March,  1758. 

*'  Six, — I  am  obliged  to  entreat 
JJJ^  your  assistanoe;  I  am  now  under 
p.m.  mn  arrest  for  five  pounds  eighteen 
BhiningB.  Mr.  Strahan,  from  whom 
I  shoaid  have  received  the  necessary  help 
IB  thu  case,  Is  not  at  home,  and  I  am  afraid 
af  not  finding  Mr.  Millar.  If  you  will  be 
ao  good  as  to  send  me  this  sum,  I  will  very 
gnitMiy  repay  you,  and  add  it  to  all  for- 
laer  oblintionB.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
&BC  and  moat  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johhsok." 
**  Sent  six  guineas  i. 
"Witness  William  RicBABDSoir."] 
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r^»K.    JOHNSON  TO    DR.    WARTON. 

<(  ifith  April,  1756. 

B.  «*DEAm    SIR, — ^Though,    when 

you  and  your  brother  were  in  town, 
you  did  not  think  my  humble  habi- 
tation worth  a  visit,  yet  I  will  not 
■>  ftr  give  way  to  sullenness  as  not  to  tell 
yoB  that  I  have  lately  seen  an  octavo  book  ^ 
wUch  I  suspect  to  be  yours,  though  I  have 
•otyct  read  above  ten  pages.  That  way  of 
■■Miahfngj  without  acquainiing  your 
mods,  is  a  wicked  trick.  However,  I  will 
aoc  ao  far  depend  upon  a  mere  conjecture  as 
«>  charge  you  with  a  fraud  which  I  can- 
Dol  ofove  vou  to  have  committed. 

"I  ahonU  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  are 
aleaaed  with  your  new  situation^.  Tou 
ucre  now  a  kind  of  royalty,  and  are  to  be 
answerable  for  your  conduct  to  posterity. 
I  suppose  you  care  not  now  to  answer  a  let- 
ter, except  there  be  a  lucky  concurrence  of 
a  postday  with  a  holiday.  These  restraints 
aie  troubleaome  for  a  time,  but  custom 
nakea  them  easy  with  the  help  of  some  hon- 


[Upon  th»  Mr.  Marphy  regrets,  "  for  the 
of  aa  admired  writer,  not  to  find  a  more 
flotry — to   hii  firiend  in  distress  he  sent 
more  than  was  wanted!     Had  an 
of  thsi  kind  occurred  in  one  of  his  ro- 
Ricfaudsoa  woold  have  known  how  to 
hii  hero;  but  in  fictitions  scenes  generosity 
ib«  wntar  nothing.*' — Life,  p.  87.     This  is 
We  have  seen  &t  Mr.  Richardson 
the  month  before,  been  called  npon  to 
similar  service;  and  it  has  been 
that  about  this  period  Richardson  was  his 
nrarce  in  difficulties  of  this    kind. 
moreover  had  nnroeroos  calls  of  the 
■atnre  Com  other  quarters,  which  he  an- 
widi  a  ready  and  well-regnlatcd  charity. 
fbarelbre,  of  censoring  him  for  not  giving 
Xr.  Marpby  might  have  praised  him  for 
all  thai  was  required  on  the  partico- 
Ed.] 
[Htf  esaay  on  the  writings  and  genius  of 

•J 

of  head-master  of  Win- 
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our,  and  a  great  deal  of  profit,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  your  abilities  wiU  obtain  both. 

"  For  my  part,  I  have  not  lately  done 
much.  I  have  been  ill  in  the  winter,  and 
mv  eye  has  been  inflamed;  but  I  please  my- 
self with  the  hopes  of  doing  many  things 
with  which  I  have  long  pleased  and  deceiv- 
ed mvself. 

"  What  becomes  of  poor  dear  Collins  *? 
I  wrote  him  a  letter  which  he  never  answer- 
ed. I  supoose  writing  is  very  troublesome 
to  him.  That  roan  is  no  common  loss.  The 
moralists  all  talk  of  the  uncertainty  of  for- 
tune, and  the  transitoriness  of  beauty;  but 
it  is  yet  more  dreadful  to  consider  that  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  equally  liable  to 
change,  that  understanding  may  make  its 
appearance  and  depart,  that  it  may  blaze 
and  expire. 

"  Let  me  not  be  lone  without  a  letter, 
and  I  will  forgive  you  the  omission  of  the 
visit;  and  if  you  can  tell  me  that  you  are 
now  more  happy  than  before,  you  will  give 
great  pleasure  to,  dear  sir,  your  most  afiec- 
tionate  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johkson.**] 

His  works  this  year  were,  an  abstract  or 
epitome,  in  octavo,  of  his  folio  Dictionary, 
and  a  few  essays  in  a  monthly  publication, 
entitled  "The  Uitiversal  Visit«b.*» 
Christopher  Smart,  with  whose  unhappy- 
vacillation  of  mind  he  sincerely  sympathised, 
was  one  of  the  stated  undertakers  of  this 
miscellany;  and  it  was  to  assist  him  that 
Johnson  sometimes  employed  his  pen.  All 
the  essays  marked  with  two  asterisks  have 
been  ascribed  to  him;  but  I  am  confident, 
from  internal  evidence,  that  of  these,  neither 
"  The  Life  of  Chaucer,"  "  Reflections  on 
the  State  of  Portugal,"  nor  an  "  Essay  on 
Architecture,"  were  written  by  him.  1  am 
equally  confident,  upon  the  same  evidence, 
that  he  wrote  "  Further  Thoughts  on  Agri- 
culture t;  "  being  the  sequel  of  a  very  infe- 
rior  essay  on  the  same  subject,  and  which, 
though  carried  on  as  if  by  the  same  hand, 
is  both  in  thinking  and  expression  so  far 
above  it,  and  so  strikingly  peculiar,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  true  parent;  and  that 
he  also  wrote  ''  A  Dissertation  on  the  State 
of  Literature  and  Authorst,"  and  "A  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Epitaphs  written  by  Pope*." 
The  last  of  these,  indeed,  he  ailerwaras  ad- 
ded to  his  "  Idler."  Why  the  essays  truly 
written  by  him  are  marked  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  some  which  he  did  not  write,  I  can- 
not explain;  but  with  deference  to  those 
who  have  ascribed  to  him  the  three  essays 
which  I  have  rejected,  they  want  all  the 
characteristical  marks  of  Johnsonian  compo- 
sition. 

He  engaged  also  to  superintend  and  con^ 

«  [Collins  died  in  this  ycar.-^En.] 
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tribute  largely  to  another  monthlv  publica- 
tion, entitled  "  The  Literary  Maoazine^ 
OR  Unitersal  Review  *  i ; "  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  came  out  in  May  this  year. 
What  were  his  emoluments  from  this  under- 
taking, and  what  other  writers  were  em- 
ployed in  it,  I  have  not  discovered.  He 
continued  to  write  in  it,  with  intermissions, 
till  the  fifteenth  number;  and  I  think  that 
he  never  gave  better  proofs  of  the  force, 
acuteness,  and  vivacity  of  his  mind,  than  in 
this  nuscellany,  whether  we  consider  his  or- 
iginal essays,  or  his  reviews  of  the  works  of 
others.  The  "  Preliminary  Addressf  "  to 
the  publick  is  a  proof  how  this  great  man 
coula  embellish,  with  the  graces  of  superi- 
our  composition,  even  so  trite  a  thing  as  the 
plan  of  a  magazine. 

His  original  essays  are,  *<  An  introduction 
to  the  Political  Stole  of  Great  Britianf; " 
<<  Remarks  on  the  Militia  Bill  t  j "  * '  Obser- 
vations on  his  Britannick  Majesty's  Trea- 
ties with  the  Empress  of  Russia  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  f: "  *'  Observa- 
tions on  the  present  Stote  of  Afiairsf; "  and 
"  Memoirs  of  Frederick  III.  King  of  Prus- 
Biaf."  In  all  these  he  displays  extensive 
political  knowledge  and  sagacity,  exi>re8Bed 
with  unconunon  energy  and  perspicuity, 
without  any  of  those  words  which  he  some- 
times took  a  pleasure  in  adopting,  in  imita- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Browne;  of  whose 
"  Christian  Morals"  he  this  year  gave  an 
edition,  with  his  "  Life*  "  prefix^  to  it, 
which  is  one  of  Johnson's  b^t  biographical 
performances.  In  one  instance  only  in  these 
essays  has  he  indulged  his  Brovmum,  Dr. 
Robertson,  the  historian,  mentioned  it  to 
me,  as  having  at  once  convinced  him  that 
Johnson  was  the  authour  of  the  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Kino;  of  Prussia."    Speaking  of  the 

Eride  which  the  old  king,  the  father  of  his 
ero,  took  in  beinff  master  of  the  tallest  regi- 
ment in  Europe,  ne  says,  "  To  review  this 
towering  regiment  was  his  dailv  pleasure; 
and  to  perpetuate  it  was  so  much  his  care, 
that  when  he  met  a  tall  woman  he  imme- 
diately commanded  one  of  liis  Titaman  re- 
tinue to  marry  her,  that  they  might  propa- 
gate proeeriiy.'*  For  this  Anglo-Latian 
word  proeerity^  Johnson  had,  however,  the 
authority  of  Addison. 

His  reviews  are  of  the  following  books: 
*«  Birch's  History  of  the  Royal  Society t;" 
"  Murphy's  Gray's-Inn  Journalf;"  **  War- 
ton's  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of 
Pope,  vol.  I.t;"  "  Hampton's  Translation 
of  Polybiust;"  "  Blackwell's  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  Augustusf;"  "  Russel's  Natu- 
ral History  of  Aloppof;"  "  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's Arguments  in  Proof  of  a  Deityt;" 


'  [Probably  this  was  die  execntmn  of  the  de- 
ttgn  which  he  mentioned  to  Dr.  Adams.  See 
ante,  p.  122.— Ed.] 


"  Borlase's  History  of  the  Islea  of  Scill} 
''  Holme's  Experiments  on  Bleaching] 
**  Browne's  Christian  Moralsf;"  "  Halea 
distillinp[  Sea-Water,  Ventilators  in  Shi 
and  cunng  an  ill  Taste  in  Milkf;"  ''  Luct 
Essay  on  Watersf;"  "  Keith's  CaUlo^ 
of  the  Scottish  Bishopsf  j  ^*  Browne's  h 
tory  of  Jamaicaf:"  <<Thilo8ophical  Tra 
actions,  vol.  XLIX.f;"  "  Mrs.  Leno 
Translation  of  Sully's  Memoirs*;"  "  M 
cellanies  by  Elizabeth  Harrisonf;"  '^  i 
ana's  Map  and  Account  of  the  Middle  C 
onies  in  Americaf;"  '^  Letter  on  the  C 
of  Admiral  Byng  *;"  "  Appeal  to  the  P 
pie  concerning  Admiral  Byng*;"  **  H 
way's  Eight  Days'  Journey,  imd  Elssav 
Tea*;"  "  The  Cadet,  a  Militory  f  r 
tiset;"  "  Some  further  Particulars  in  Ri 
tion  to  the  Case  of  admiral  Byng,  b^ 
Gentleman  of  Oxford*;"  "  The  Cond 
of  the  Ministry  relating  to  the  present  V 
impartially  examinedf;"  "A  Free  Inqi 
into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil*." 
these,  from  internal  evidence,  were  writ 
by  Johnson:  some  of  them  I  know 
avowed,  and  have  marked  them  with  an 
terisk  accordingly.  Mr.  Thomas  Dav 
indeed,  ascribed  to  him  the  Review  of  I 
Burke's  "Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful;"  ) 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  with  equal  discernnu 
has  inserted  it  in  lus  collection  of  Johns( 
works:  whereas  it  has  no  resemblance 
Johnson's  composition,  and  is  well  knc 
to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Murphy,  \ 
has  acknowledged  it  to  me  and  m 
others. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  justice  to  Jo 
son's  political  character,  which  has  b 
misrepresented  3  as  abjectly  submissive 
power,  that  his  "  Observation  on  the  pi 
ent  State  of  Afiairs"  glow  with  as  anm 
ed  a  spirit  of  constitutional  liberty  as 
be  found  any  where.    Thus  he  begins: 

"  The  time  is  now  come,  in  which  ci 
Englishman  expects  to  be  informed  of 
national  affairs;  and  in  which  he  has  a  ri 
to  have  that  expectation  gratified.  1 
whatever  may  be  urged  by  ministers, 

'  [Dr.  Johnson's  political  bias  is  nowl 
that  the  editor  knows,  represented  as  ha 
been,  at  this  date,  *'  abjectly  sabmissive  to  | 
er."  On  the  contrary,  he  was  supposed, 
with  some  justice,  to  be  adverse  to  the  rei|f 
house  and  its  snccessiTe  ministers.  The  eh 
(which  Mr.  Boswell  thus  ingeniously  answer 
shifting  it)  was,  that  qfter  the  grant  qJ 
pension  he  became  too  "  submissive  to  po\T« 
but  the  truth  is,  that  in  spite  of  his  party  I 
Johnson  was  always  a  friend  to  discipline  in 
political,  as  in  the  social  world  ;  and  althoud 
joined  in  the  clamour  against  Walpole,  andB 
Geoige  the  Seeond,  his  general  disposition 
always  to  support  the  monarchical  part  of 
constitution. — ^Eo.] 
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irhoiii  vanity  or  inteiest  make  the 

kiiamen  of  ministeray  concerning  the  nfr- 
eeaaity  of  confidence  in  our  governoure,  and 
the  praaumption  of  pryinj^  with  profane 

rinto  the  receaaea  of  pohcy,  it  ia  evident 
thia  levetence  can  be  elaimed  only  hy 
eoMBeda  yet  unexeented,  and  proiecta  aua- 
poKM  in  deliberation.  But  wnen  a  de- 
aigB  haa  ended  in  miacarriage  or  aucceaa, 
men  every  eye  and  every  ear  is  witness  to 
gvaerml  discontent,  or  general  satisfaction, 
it  ia  then  a  proper  time  to  disentangle  con- 
ib^on  and  iUustrate  obscurity;  to  show  by 
what  eaoaes  every  event  was  produced,  and 
in  i^At  dSDCta  it  was  likely  to  terminate; 
10  lay  down  with  distinct  particularity 
what  nunonr  alwaya  huddles  in  general  ex- 
daaaation,  or  perpTexea  by  indigested  nar- 
rativea;  toahow  whence  happiness  or  ca^ 
knaiQ^  is  derived,  and  whence  it  may  be 
expected:  and  honestly  to  lay  before  the 
people  what  inquiry  can  gather  of  the  past, 
aod  eoqiectare  can  estimate  of  the  future." 

Here  we  have  it  assumed  as  an  incontro- 
vertible principle,  that  in  this  country  the 
peopleare  theeoperintendents  of  the  conduct 
and  meaaarea  oS  those  by  whom  govern- 
ment ia  adminiatered;  of  the  beneficial  efiect 
of  wbicli  the  present  reign  afforded  an  il- 
lamioaa  exao^le,  when  addresses  from  all 
pafU  of  the  kingdom  controlled  an  auda- 
citnia  alteo^t  to  introduce  a  new  power 
subversive  of  the  crown^. 

A  atili  stronger  proof  of  his  patriotick 
t^nx  appeara  in  hia  review  of  an  <<  Essay 
on  WatcTiS,  by  Dr.  Lucas  s,"  of  whom, 
aAer  deacribing  him  as  a  man  well  known 
to  the  worbl  for  his  daring  defiance  to  pow- 
er, when  he  thought  it  exerted  on  the  side 
of  wrong,  he  thus  speaks: 

*'  The  Irish  ministers  drove  him  from  his 
native  country  by  a  proclamation,  in  which 
dry  charge  him  witn  crimes  of  which  they 
ncTer  intended  to  be  called  to  the  proof, 
aotl  oppressed  him  by  methods  equally  ir- 
nsistible  by  guilt  and  innocence. 

*^  Let  the  man  thus  driven  into  exile,  for 
having  been  the  friend  of  his  country,  be 
leoeived  in  every  other  place  as  a  confessor 
^  BiKrty;  and  let  the  tools  of  power  be 
laa^itt  ta  tioie,  that  they  may  rob,  but  canr 
aot  impoveHBh/* 

Some  of  his  reviews  in  tliis  magazine 

^  (Mr.  Bdcwdl  meaiM  Mr.  Foi's  ealebrated 
tmUm  BUU  a*  an  advenaiy  of  whidb  He  datirv- 
fwiMd  fwr^ff  as  much  u  a  man  in  a  private 
lataa  eoald  do. — ^Ed.] 

'  t^*  t«aca*  was  an  apatheeaiy  in  Dnblin,  who 
his^t  hiii—itf  into  pablic  notice  and  a  high  de- 
^m-  of  popnlarity  by  hia  writings  and  speeches 
i^uort  tbe  govemment  He  was  elected  repre- 
flstatire  of  the  t^  of  Dublin  m  1761  ;  and 
s  osAle  sistae  to  ha  honor  is  erected  in  the  Roy- 
il  EttlMi^  of  that  city.     H«  died  in  Nov.  1771. 


itfe  very  short  accounts  of  the  pieces  no* 
ticed,  and  I  mention  tliem  only  that  Dr. 
Johnson's  opinion  of  the  works  may  be 
known;  but  many  of  them  are  examples  of 
elaborate  criticism,  in  the  most  masterly 
style.  In  his  review  of  the  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  Augustus,"  he  has  the  resolu- 
tion to  think  and  speak  fVom  his  own  mind, 
regardless  of  the  cant  transmitted  from  age 
to  age,  in  praise  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
Thus: 

'<  I  know  not  why  any  one  but  a  school- 
boy in  his  declamation  should  whine  over  the 
commonwealth  of  Rome  which  erew  ereat 
only  by  the  misery  oi*  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  Romans,  like  others,  as  soon  as  they 
grew  rich,  grew  corrupt;  and  in  their  cor- 
ruption sold  the  lives  and  fVeedoms  of  them- 
selves, and  of  one  another." 

Again, 

"  A  people,  who  while  they  were  poor 
robbed  mankind;  and  as  soon  as  they  be- 
came rich  robbed  one  another." 

In  his  review  of  the  Miscellanies  in  prose 
and  verse,  published  by  Elizabeth  Harrison, 
but  written  by  many  hands,  he  gives  an 
eminent  proof*  at  once  of  his  orthodoxy  and 
candour. 

*'  The  authours  of  the  easavs  in  prose 
seem  generally  to  have  imitated,  or  tned  to 
imitate,  the  copiousness  and  luxuriance  of 
Mrs.  Rowe.  This,  however,  is  not  all 
their  praise;  they  have  laboured  to  add  to 
her  brightness  of  imagery,  her  purity  of 
sentiments.  The  poets  nave  had  Dr.  Watta 
before  their  eyee;  a  writer  who,  if  he  stood 
not  in  the  first  class  of  genius,  compensated 
that  defect  by  a  ready  application  of  his 
powers  to  the  promotion  or  piety.  The  at- 
tempt to  employ  the  ornaments  of  romance 
in  the  decoration  of  religion  was,  I  think, 
first  made  bv  Mr.  Boyle's  Martyrdom  of 
Theodora;  but  Boyle's  philosophical  studies 
did  not  allow  him  time  for  the  cultivation 
of  style:  and  the  completion  of  the  great 
design  was  reserved  for  Mrs.  Rowe.  Dr. 
Watts  was  one  of  the  first  who  taught  the 
dissenters  to  write  and  speak  like  other 
men,  by  showing  them  that  elegance  might 
consist  with  piety.  They  would  have  both 
dene  honour  to  a  better  society,  for  they 
had  that  charity  which  might  well  make 
their  failinj^s  forgotten,  and  with  which  the 
whole  Christian  world  might  wish  for  com- 
munion. They  were  pure  from  all  the 
heresies  of  an  age,  to  which  every  opinion 
is  become  a  favourite  that  the  universal 
church  has  hitherto  detested !" 

"  This  praise  the  general  interest  of  man- 
kind requires  to  be  given  to  writers  who 
please  and  do  not  corrupt,  who  instruct 
and  do  not  weary.  But  to  tliem  all  human 
eulogies  are  vain,  whom  1  believe  applanded 
by  angels,  and  numbered  with  the  just." 

His  defence  of  tea  againat  Mr.  Jonas 
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Hanway's  violent  attack  upoli  that  elegant 
and  popular  beverage,  shows  how  very  well 
a  man  of  genius  can  write  upon  the  slight* 
est  subject,  when  he  writes,  as  the  Itabans 
say,  eon  amore:  I  suppose  no  person  ever 
enjoyed  with  more  relish  the  infusion  of 
that  fragrant  leaf  than  Johnson.  The 
quantities  which  he  drank  of  it  at  all  hours 
were  so  great,  that  his  nerves  must  have 
been  unconmionly  strong,  not  to  have  been 
extremely  relaxed  by  such  an  intemperate 
use  of  it  1.  He  assured  me  that  he  never 
felt  the  least  inconvenience  from  it;  which 
is  a  proof  that  the  fault  of  his  constitution 
was  rather  a  too  fl^reat  tension  of  fibres,  than 
the  contrary.  Mr.  Hanway  wrote  an  an- 
gry answer  to  Johnson's  review  of  his  Es- 
say on  Tea,  and  Johnson,  afler  a  full  and 
deliberate  pause,  made  a  reply  to  it;  the 
only  instance,  I  believe,  in  the  whole  course 
of  dis  life,  when  he  condescended  to  oppose 
any  thing  that  was  written  against  him. 
I  suppose  when  he  thought  of  any  of  his 
little  antagonists,  he  was  ever  justly  aware 
of  the  high  sentiment  of  Ajax  in  Ovid: 

**  Iste  tnlit  pratium  jam  dbdc  certaminis  hiyus, 
Qoi,  cdm  victQs  erit,  mecam  certaase  feretur.** 

But,  indeed,  the  good  Mr.  Hanway  laid 
himself  so  open  to  ridicule,  that  Johnson's 
animadversions  upon  his  attack  were  chiefly 
to  make  sport. 

The  generosity  with  which  he  pleads 
the  cause  of  Admiral  Byng  is  highly  to  the 
honour  of  his  heart  and  spirit.  Though 
Voltaire  affects  to  be  witty  upon  the  fate  of 
that  unfortunate  officer,  observing  that  he 
was  shot  **pour  enemirager  le$  autresy" 
the  nation  has  long  been  satisfied  that  his 
life  was  sacrificed  to  the  political  fervour  of 
the  times  9.  In  the  vault  belonging  to  the 
Torrington  family,  in  the  church  ot  South- 
hill,  in  Bedfordshire,  there  is  the  following 

'  [Sir  John  Hawkins  coUa  his  addiction  to  it 
tiniiian/y»  and  almost  gives  it  the  coloor  of  a 
crime.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  of  Henley,  is  in 
possesuon  of  a  teapot  which  belonged  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  which  contains  above  two  quarts. 
—Ed.] 

'  [Nothing  can  be  more  unfoonded  than  tl^ 
assertion  that  Byng  fell  a  martyr  to  political  par- 
ty.  U  is  impoasible  to  read  the  trial  withont  be- 
ing convinced  that  he  had  misconducted  himself ; 
and  the  extmoBdinaTy  j^roceedings  in  both  honses 
of  parliament  snbseqnent  to  his  trial  prove  at  once 
the  zeal  of  his  friends  to  invalidate  the  finding  of 
the  Court-Martial,  and  the  absence  of  all  reason 
for  doing  so.  By  a  strange  coincidence  of  circom- 
atances,  it  happened  that  there  vras  a  total  clionge 
of  ministry  between  his  condemnation  and  his 
death  ;  so  that  one  paity  presided  at  his  trial  and 
another  at  his  execution  *. — there  can  be  no  stronger 
proof  that  he  was  not  a  political  martyr.  See 
this  sabject  treated  at  large  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  Tor  March,  1822,  article  Lord  Oxford's 
Jdemairs, — Ed.} 


epitaph  upon  his  monument,  which  I  hi 
transcribed: 

"  TO   THE    PBRPBTVAX.  DISGKACB 
or   PUBIilC    JUSTICE, 
THE   HONOUBABLC  JOHN    BT9G,   BS% 
▲DMIBAI.   or    TKB    BLUB, 
rBLL   A   MABTTB   TO   POUTICAL 

PBBSECUTIOir, 

MARCH    14,    IN    THE    YEAR    1767; 

WHEN    BRAVERY    AND    LOYALTY 

WERE    INSUrriCXENT    SECVRXTIEB 

rOR    THE    LirE    AND    HONOUR    OF 

A    NAVAL   OrriCER." 

Johnson's  most  exquisite  critical  est 
in  the  Literary  Magazine,  and  indeed  ( 
where,  is  his  review  of  Soame  Jcnyi 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Evil."  Jen; 
was  possessed  of  lively  talents,  and  a  si 
eminently  pure  and  easy,  and  could  v> 
happily  play  with  a  light  subject,  eithei 
prose  or  verse:  but  when  he  speculated 
tliat  most  difficult  and  excruciating  qii 
tion,  the  Origin  of  Evil,  he  "ventured 
beyond  his  depth,"  and  accordingly,  \ 
exposed  by  Johnson,  both  with  acute  ari 
ment  and  brilliant  wit.  I  remember  wl 
the  late  Mr.  Bicknell's  humourous  perfoi 
ance,  entitled  "The  Musical  Travels 
Joel  CoUjrer,'*  in  which  a  slight  attemp 
made  to  ridicule  Johnson,  was  ascribed 
Soame  Jenyns,  "Hal  (said  Johnson 
thought  I  had  given  Mm  enough  of  it." 

His  triumnh  over  Jenyns  is  thus  deBci 
ed  by  mv  friend  Mr.  Courtenay  in 
"  Poetical  Review  of  the  literary  and  ini 
Character  of  Dr.  Johnson; "  a  perform  a 
of  such  merit,  that  had  I  not  been  honou 
with  a  very  kind  and  partial  notice  in  i 
should  echo  the  sentiments  of  men  of 
first  taste  loudly  in  its  praise: 

**  When  specious  sophists  with  presamption  i 
The  source  of  evil  hidden  still  from  man  ; 
Revive  Arabian  tales,  and  vainly  hope 
To  rival  St  John,  and  lits  scholar  Pope  : 
Though  metaphysicks  spread  the  eloom  of  n^ 
By  reason *s  star  he  guides  our  achmg  sight ; 
The  bounds  of  knowledge  marks,  and  points 

way 
To  pathless  wastes,  where  wi]der*d  sages  sU 
Where,  like  a  farthing  link-boy,  Jenvns  sta 
And  the  dim  torch  drops  from  his  feeble  hand 

'  Some  time  alW  I>r.  Johnfion*s  deatli,  t] 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  magazine:!  j 
following]  illiberal  and  petulant  attack  upon  1 
in  the  form  of  an  Epitaph,  under  the  nmnc 
Mr.  Soame  Jenyns,  very  unworthy  of  that  | 
tleman,  who  had  quietly  submitted  to  the  cri 
lash  while  Johnson  lived.  It  assumed,  as  c 
acteristicks  of  him,  all  the  vulgar  circninstai 
of  abuse  wluch  had  circulated  amongst  the  \ 
rant 

[Epitaph.     By  Soame  Jenyns^  Esq* 

"  Here  ties  poor  JdHMioiv.    ReaiJer,  have  a  csre 
Tread  1i|^itly,  lest  you  rouae  s  tleepltif  bear  \ 
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'ne  that  Mr. 

>rchri»- 

•lintH- 

in 


•Mile. 

iiilI  hu  folly, 
'  iitt'lanclioly, 
-  of  his  witf 
.'uid  talked,  ud  coogliM, 


1 1 


i<* 


.(<• 


f'V/if.  Maf.  iTSPi  p.  428.] 

.  Mming  indolgenoe  of  pnny 

Mte  when  he  himMlf  was  at  a 

\  and  had  a  near  profpeet  of 

grave.     I  was  truly  gony  for  h  ; 

n  beconoe  an  avowed  aad  (aa  my 

(>  uf  London,  who  had  a  lerioiu  con- 

■.  (vith  him  on  the  subject,  aasiirea  me)  a 

•  Chrigtiaa.    He  oovldnot  en>ectthat  John- 

'  nafliflfDoa  fiiends  would  patiently  bear  to 

••  'the  nenoiy  of  their  master  itfigm^tTTOd  by 

r  J  oMBa  pea^  bat  that,  at  least,  one  woold  be 

imad  to  retort.     Aeeoidii^y,  tha  mjiBt  and 

lanattek  Epitaph,  was  met  m  the  same  pnblick 

UdhjtM  aotwer,  in  tenns  by  no  means  soft, 

tti  mtk  u  wsntoB  pcoYoeation  only   could 

Epitaph, 
Frtftndfar  a  ertatvre  not  quite  dead  ycf. 
**Ba«  Iw  a  Bids  ocly  iMiMeoa  elf, 
«l«»ja4gtar«BlrlKmi  hie  wracehad  eelf, 
I^MMMRJSti  PMoleac  sad  vaia, 
TW *OMsiB  of  EilP  to  expiate. 
k  wa^r  feahm  at  UUi  elf  diaploM^d, 
WWtm  eiroac  ciitJck  groap  tlie  nrdUa  ■qiiees*d. 


Jar  lUrnr  Mars  ita  coward  apleen  U  kept, 
mil  llwdaM  the nOchty  Genfai ileptT 
IhM  «iai  add  flretied  te  expiriiia  muff; 
Aallltak^ at  ioMaioa  with  italait  poor  palf.** 

rrWionrar  was  no  doabt  by  Mr.  Boswell 
■■nf,  Md  docs  more  crsdit  to  his  zeal  than 
hi  poiiial  nIsBts.— Ed.] 


pun  vpon  hisfavoiirite  li^or  heheaid  witk 
a  Bmiie.    Thou^fh  his  tune  seemed  to  be 
bespokci  and  quite  engrossed,  his  house  was 
always  open  to  all  his  acquaintance,  new 
and  old.    His  amanuensis  has  g^iven  up  his 
n,  the  printer's  devil  has  waited  on  the 
for  a  proof  sheet,  and  the  press  has 
'od  still,  while  his  visitors  were  de- 
1  instructed.    No  subject  ever 
'' >  him.    He  could  transfer  his 
"ne  thing  to  another  with 
lating  facility.     He  had 
'ocke  was  famous,  of 
>  on  their  favourite  sub- 
1 1  ley  knew  best.    By  this 
L^reat  deal  of  mformation. 
Heard  he  rarely  forgot.  They 
leir  best  conversation,  and  he 
made  them  pleased  with  them- 
lor  endeavouring    to  please    him. 
Miiart  used  to  relate,  "  that  liis  first 
creation  with  Johnson  was  of  such  van- 
and  length,  that  it  began  with  poetry  and 
•  11  Jed  at  fluxions.  *'    He  always  talked  as  if 
he  was  talking  upon  oath.    He  was  the 
wisest  person,  and  had  the  most  knowledge 
in  ready  cash,  that  Tyers  ever  knew.   John- 
son's advice  was  consulted  on  all  occasions. 
He  was  known  to  be  a  good  casuist,  and 
therefore  had  many  cases  submitted  for  his 
judgment.    His  conversation,  in  the  judg- 
nient  of  several,  was  thought  to  be  equal  to 
his  correct  writings.    Perhaps  the  tongue 
will  throw  out  more  animated  expressions 
than  the  pen.    He  said  the  most  common 
things  in  the  newest  manner.    He  always 
commanded  attention  and  regard.    His  per- 
son, thouffh  unadorned  with  dress,  and  even 
deformed  by  neglect,  made  yon  expect  some- 
thing, and  you  was  hardly  ever  disappoint- 
ed.   His  manner  was  interesting:  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  and  the  smcerity  ofhis  expres- 
sions, even  when  they  did  not  captivate 
your  afiections,  or  carry  conviction,  pre- 
vented contempt.    If  the  line,  by  Pope, 
on  his  father,  can  be  applied  to  Johnson,  it 
is  characteristick  of  him,  who  never  swore, 
nor  told  a  lie.    If  the  first  part  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  oath  of  allegiance  i,  it  will  be 
useful  to  insert  it. 

<*  Nor  dared  an  oath,  nor  hazarded  a  fie.** 

It  must  be  owned,  his  countenance,  on 
some  occasions,  resembled  too  much  the  me- 
dalhc  likeness  of  Magliabechia,  as  exhibited 
before  the  printed  accoitnt  of  him  by  Mr. 
Spence.    No  man  darsd  to  take  liberties 

>  [Mr.  Tyen  seems  to  mean  that  the  oath  of 
allepance  k  the  only  joftifiable  oath ;  and  hi 
alloBion,  perhapi,  to  Johnson's  political  prioci* 
pies,  he  insiniiates,  that  even  that  onth  he  woold 
not  have  willingly  taken. — Ed.] 

•  [Librarian  to  the  Grand  Dokes  of  Florence, 
and  celebrated  ibr  vast  erudition  and  aitieme 
slovenUnen.     He  died  in  1714,  aged  80.— E©.] 
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with  him,  nor  flatly  contradict  him;  for  lie 
could  repel  any  attack,  having  always  about 
him  the  weapons  of  ridicule,  of  wit,  and  of 
amiment.  It  must  be  owned,  that  some 
who  had  the  desire  to  be  admitted  to  him 
thought  him  too  dogmatical,  and  as  exact- 
ing too  much  homage  to  his  opinions,  and 
came  no  more.  For  they  said,  while  he 
presided  in  his  library,  surrounded  by  his 
admirers,  he  would, "  like  Cato,  give  his  lit- 
tle senate  laws."  He  had  great  knowledge 
in  the  science  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
fashions  and  customs  of  life,  and  knew  the 
world  well.  He  had  oilen  in  his  mouth  this 
line  of  Pope, 

*'  The  pruper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

He  was  desirous  of  surveying  life  in  all  its 
modes  and  forms,  and  in  all  climates.  He 
once  offered  to  attend  his  friend  Yansittart  ^ 
to  India,  who  was  invited  there  to  make  a 
fortune;  but  it  did  not  take  place.  He  talk- 
ed much  of  travelling  into  Poland,  to  ob- 
serve the  life  of  the  Palatines,  the  account 
of  which  struck  his  curiosity  very  much. 

His  benevolence  to  mankind  was  known 
to  all  who  knew  him.  Though  so  declared 
a  friend  to  the  church  of  England  and  even 
a  friend  to  the  convocation,  it  assuredly 
was  not  in  his  wish  to  persecute  for  specu- 
lative notions.  He  used  to  say,  he  had  no 
quarrel  with  any  order  of  men,  unless  they 
disbelieved  in  revelation  and  a  future  state. 
He  woukl  indeed  have  sided  with  Sachever- 
ell  against  Daniel  Burgess,  if  he  thought  the 
church  was  in  danger.  His  hand  and  his 
heart  were  always  open  to  charity.  The 
objects  under  his  own  roof  were  only  a  few 
of  the  subjects  for  relief.  He  was  ever  at 
the  head  oi  subscription  in  cases  of  distress. 
His  guinea,  as  he  said  of  another  man  of  a 
bountiful  disposition,  was  always  ready. 
He  wrote  an  exhortation  to  piiblick  bounty. 
He  drew  up  a  paper  to  recommend  the 
Frenchprisoners,  in  the  last  war  but  one, 
to  the  English  benevolence;  which  was  of 
service.  He  implored  the  hand  of  benevo- 
lence for  others,  even  when  he  almost  seem- 
ed a  proper  object  of  it  himself. 

It  may  be  inserted  here,  that  Johnson, 
soon  afler  his  coming  to  London,  had  thought 
of  writing  a  history  of  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing. The  booksellers  had  other  service  to 
oner  him.     But  he  never    undertook  it. 

>  [This  propoaition'of  an  adventure  to  India  is 
nowhere  else,  that  tha  editor  has  seen,  alluded  to. 
Dr.  Vansittart,  of  Oxford,  was  a  great  friend  of 
Johnson's,  and  it  is  poasible  that  he  may  have 
been  invited  by  his  yodnger  brother,  Mr.  Henry 
Vansittait,  when  GovWnor  of  Bengal,  to  join  him 
in  India,  and  Dr.  Vansittart  might  perhaps  have 
had  some  idea  of  including  Johnson  in  the  ar- 
rangement It  seems  doabtfnl  whether  Jolmson 
was  peraonally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Henry  Van- 
■ttatt— Ed.] 


The  proprietors  of  the  Universal  Hisio 
wished  hmi  to  take  any  part  in  that  volum 
ous  work.  But  he  declined  their  offers/ 
This  gentleman,  whom  he  familiarly  ci 
ed  Tom  Tyers,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Jonath 
IVerB,  the  founder  of  that  excellent  ph 
of^publick  amusement,  Vauxhall  Garde 
which  must  ever  be  an  estate  to  the  pro| 
etor,  as  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  ta 
of  the  English  nation;  there  bein^  a  m 
ture  of  curious  show,  gay  exhibition,  n 
sick,  vocal  and  instrumental,  not  too  refii 
for  the  general  ear, — ^for  all  which  onh 
shilling  is  paid  3;  and,  though  last, 
least,  good  eating  and  drinking  for  those  v 
choose  to  purchase  that  regale.  Mr.  The 
as  Tyers  was  bred  to  the  law;  but  h 
ing  a  handsome  fdllune,  vivacity  of  tern] 
and  eccentricity  of  mind,  he  could  not  c 
fine  himself  to  the  regularity  of  pract 
He  therefore  ran  about  the  world  wit 
pleasant  carelessness,  amusing  every  b 
Dy  his  desultory  conversation.  He  abou 
ed  in  anecdote,  but  was  not  sufficiently 
tentive  to  accuracy  <.     I  therefore  C4ir 

'  [Although  much  of  the  foregoing  extrat 
founded  on  Mr.  Tyers's  later  observations, 
08  it  refers  more  particularly  to  the  impre^ 
made  at  the  commencement  of  theii  acquaiDtn 
when  there  is  little  said  by  Mr.  Boswell  of 
Johnson*s  personal  history,  K  is  thought  righ 
insert  the  whole  in  this  place.  Here,  too,  is 
ded  Mr.  BoswelPs  account  of  Mr.  Tyers,  v>\ 
in  the  former  editions,  is  found  sub  anno  177 
Ed.] 

>  In  summer,  1792,  additional  and  more 
pensive  decorations  having  been  introduced, 
price  of  admission  was  raned  to  two  shilling) 
cannot  approve  of  this.  The  company  mai 
more  select ;  but  a  number  of  the  honest  < 
monalty  are,  I  fear,  excluded  from  sharing  in 
gant  and  innocent  entertainment  An  attem] 
abolish  the  one-shilling  gallery  at  the  playl: 
has  been  very  properly  counteracted. — Bosw 
[The  admission  lias  been  since  raised  to 
shillings,  without  improving,  it  is  said,  ettliei 
dasa  of  company,  or  the  profits  of  the  propria 
Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Boswell,  who  was  justly  proud  ol 
happy  diligence  with  which  he  made  daily  t 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation,  is  too  apt  to  b 
every  other  reporter  of  anecdotes  for  '*  inc 
racy.**  We  have  seen,  and  shall  have  f 
occasions  to  observe,  that  his  own  written  re 
are  sometimes  liable  to  the  same  impolation, 
of  course  still  more  so  must  be  the  relatior 
those  who  not  only  made  no  .notes,  but  wh 
the  time,  never  comtemplated  writing.  Mr. 
ers  very  modestly  calls  his  pamphlet  a  sketch 
he  certainly  writes,  as  Mr.  Boswell  sayn,  in  a 
less  and  desultory  style  ;  but  there  seems,  m 
amiuation,  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accurmcy 
fiut» ;  indeed,  all  the  other  biograplieni 
excepting  Mr.  Boswell  himself)  have  either 
rowed  from  Tjrers,  or  have  told  the  same  s 
in  the  same  way  as  he  has  done,  and  thus  vi 
ed  for  his  general  aocoraey. — ^Ep.] 
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Tentiue  to  «vaO  myself  louch  of  a  bio^raph- 
ictl  dceieh  of  Johnson  which  he  pubbahed, 
being  one  smon^  the  various  persona  ambi- 
tioua  of  appending  their  names  to  that  of 
my  iQnstnoas  friend.  That  sketch  is,  how- 
ever, an  entertaining;  little  collection  of  frag- 
nents.  Those  which  he  published  of  Vope 
aad  Addiaon  are  of  higher  merit;  but  his 
fame  must  chiefly  rest  upon  his  *^  Political 
Coaferencea,"  in  which  he  introduces  sever- 
al eminent  persons  delivering  their  senti- 
ments In  the  way  of  dialogue,  and  discovers 
a  considerable  share  of  learning,  various 
knowledge,  and  discernment  of  character. 
Tliis  mnch  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  of  a 
ana  who  was  exceedingly  obliging  to  me, 
and  who  Gved  with  Dr.  /ohnson  in  as  easy 
a  manner  as  almost  any  of  his  very  numer- 
ous acquaintance. 

Thw  year  Mr.  William  Payne,  brother 
of  the  reapectable  bookseller  of  that  name, 
pubGahed  **An  Introduction  to  the  Game 
of  Draa^hta,"  to  which  Johnson  contribut- 
ed a  Dedication  to  the  £arl  of  Rochford  *, 
and  a  Preface  *,  boUi  of  which  are  admira- 
bly sdapted  to  the  treatise  to  which  they  are 
pnrfixed.  Johnson,  I  believe,  did  not  plav 
at  dranghts  afWr  leaving  college,  by  which 
he  sufiered;  fbr  it  would  have  afforded  him 
an  innocent  soothing  relief  from  the  melan- 
ehoiy  which  distressed  him  so  oflen.  I  have 
beatd  him  regret  that  he  had  not  learned  to 
play  at  cards;  and  the  game  at  draughts 
«re  know  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  fix  the 
attenuon  without  straining  it.  There  is  a 
cwuposure  and  gravity  in  draughts  which 
insenaibly,  tranquillizes  the  mind;  and,  ac- 
coniingty ,  the  Dutch  are  fond  of  it,  as  they 
aie  of  amoking,  of  the  sedative  influence  of 
which,  though  he  himself  never  smoked,  he 
had  a  high  opinion  ^  [SirJ.  Hawk- 
^  3i«  ina  heard  him  say  that  insanity  had 
"  grown  more  frequent  since  smoking 
had  gone  out  of  fashion.]  Besides,  there 
H  in  draughts  some  exercise  of  the  faculties; 
and.  accordingly,  Johnson  wishing  to  digni- 
fy the  anbject  in  his  Dedication  with  what 
»  most  eatixnable  in  it,  observes,  "  Triflers 
may  find  or  make  anything  a  trifle:  but 
aiaee  it  la  the  great  charactenslick  of  a  wise 
man  to  see  events  in  their  causes,  to  obviate 
ronsequeaeea,  and  ascertain  contingencies, 
vtrar  brdahip  will  think  nothing  a  trifle  by 
Which  the  mind  is  inured  to  caution,  fore- 
a^ht,  and  circnmspection." 

As  one  of  the  little  occasional  advantages 
which  he  did  not  disdain  to  take  by  his  pen, 
as  a  man  whoae  profession  was  literature, 
be  this  year  accepted  of  a  guinea  from  Mr. 
Bf ibcTt  undsley ,  for  writing  the  introduc- 
tioa  to  ••  Tlie  London  Chronicle,"  an  eve- 
ting  newspaper  J  and  even  in  so  slight  a  per- 
eznihited  peculiar  talents.    This 
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Chronicle  still  subsists,  and  from  what  I  ob- 
served, when  I  was  abroad,  has  a  more  ex- 
tensive circulation  upon  the  continent  than 
any  of  the  Eng^lish  newspapers.  It  waa 
constantly  read  by  Johnson  himself;  and  it 
is  but  Just  to  observe,  that  it  has  all  along 
been  distinguished  for  good  sense,  accuracy, 
moderation,  and  delicacy. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  nature  haa 
been  communicated  ^  to  me  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Campbell 3,  who  has  done  him- 
self considerable  credit  by  his  own  writings. 
"  Sitting  with  Dr.  Johnson  one  morning 
alone,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  known  Dr.  Ma£ 
den,  who  was  authour  of  the  premium- 
scheme  4  in  Ireland.  On  my  answering  in 
the  affirmative,  and  also  that  I  had  for  some 
vears  lived  in  his  neighbourhood,  &c.  he 
begeed  of  me  that  when  I  returned  to  Ire- 
land, I  would  endeavour  to  procure  for  him 
a  poem  of  Dr.  Madden's  called  <  Boulter's 
Monument*.'  *  The  reason  (said  he)  why 
I  wish  for  it  is  this:  when  Dr.  Madden 
came  to  London,  he  submitted  that  work  to 
my  castigation;  and  I  remember  I  blotted  a 
great  many  lines,  and  might  have  blotted 
many  more  without  making  the  poem 
worsen    However,  the  doctor  was  very 

'  [Hawkins  had  told  the  same  story  on  Joh&- 
son's  written  authority,  but  Boswell  is  alwajrs  re- 
luctant to  have  any  obligations  to  Hawkins.— 
Ed.] 

»  [See  post,  eth  April,  1776.— Ed.] 

*  In  the  college  of  Dnblin,  four  quarterly  exam- 
inations of  the  students  are  held  in  each  year,  in 
various  prescribed  branches  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence ;  and  premimns,  consistiiig  of  books  im- 
pressed with  the  college  arms,  are  judged  by  ex- 
aniineiB  (composed  generally  oftfae  junior  fellows), 
to  those  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  several  classes,  aAer  a  very  rigid  trial, 
which  lasts  two  days  :  this  regulation,  which  has 
subsisted  about  seventy  years,  has  been  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  efl^ts.  Dr.  Samuel 
Madden  was  the  first  proposer  in  that  univenity. 
They  were  instituted  about  the  year  1734.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Dublin  Socie- 
ty for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  agriculture. 
In  addition  to  the  premiums  which  were  and  are 
still  annually  given  by  that  society  for  this  pur- 
pose. Dr.  Madden  gave  others  firom  his  0¥m  fund. 
Hence  he  was  usually  called  **  Premium  Mad- 
den."— Ma  LONE.  ^ 

'  Dr.  Hugh  Boulter,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  primate  of  Ireland.  He  died  in  Sept  27, 
1742,  at  which  time  he  was,  for  the  thirteenth 
time,  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  that  kingdom. 
Johnson  speaks  of  him  in  high  terms  of  commen- 
dation, in  his  Life  of  Ambrose  Philips. — ^Bos- 
well. 

'  Dr.  Madden  wrote  very  bad  verses.  Vide 
those  prefixed  to  Leland's  Life  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  4to.  1758. — Kearney.  [It  is  needless  to 
look  further  than  the  work  in  question.  Boulter*s 
Monument  is,  in  spite  of  Johnaon*s  mending  hand, 
exceedingly  insipid. — ^Ed.  ' 
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thankful,  and  very  generous,  for  he  gave  me 
ten  guineasy  which  wm  to  meal  that  time  a 
great  turn. '  "  [Such  caaual  emolu- 
Hawk,  nients  as  these  Johnson  frequently 
J5j^*'  derived  from  his  profession  of  an 
authour.  For  the  dedication  to  his 
present  majesty,  of  Adams's  book  on  the 
use  of  the  globes,  he  was,  as  himself  inform- 
ed me,  gratified  with  a  present  of  a  very  cu- 
rious meteorological  instrument,  of  a  new 
and  ingenious  construction. 

About  this  time,  as  it  is  supposed,  he  com- 
posed pulpit  discourses  for  sundry  clergy- 
men, and  for  these,  he  made  no  scruple  of 
confessing,  he  was  paid :  his  price,  I  am  in- 
formed, was  a  moderate  one,  a  guinea;  and 
such  was  his  notion  of  justice,  that  having 
been  paid,  he  considerea  them  so  absolutely 
the  property  of  the  purchaser,  as  to  renounce 
all  claim  to  them.    He  reckoned  that  he  had  I 
written  about  forty  sermons;  but,  except  as 
to  some,  knew  not  in  what  hands  they  were 
— "  I  have,"  said  he,  "  been  paid  for  them, 
and  have  no  right  to  inquire  aoout  them^"] 
[About  the  year  1756,  time  had 
p.^!%      produced  a  change  in  the  situation 
fci.         of  many  of  Johnson's  friends,  who 
were  used  to  meet  him  in  Ivy-lane. 
Death  had  taken  from  them  M'Ghie;  Bar- 
ker went  to  settle  as  a  practising  physician  at 
Trowbridge;  Dyer  went  abroaa;  Hawkes- 
worth  was  busied  in  forming  new  connex- 
ions; and  Sir  J.  Hawkins  had  lately  made 
one  that  removed  from  him  all  temptations 
to  pass  his  evenings  from  home.     The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  club  at  the  King's- 
head  broke  up,  and  he  who  had  first  formed 
it  into  a  society  was  left  with  fewer  around 
him  than  were  able  to  support  it. 

All  this  while,  the  booksellers,  who,  by 
his  own  confession,  were  his  best  friends, 
had  their  eyes  upon  Johnson,  and  reflected 
with  some  concern  on  what  seemed  to  them 
a  misapplication  of  his  talents.  The  fur- 
nishing magazines,  reviews,  and  even  news- 
papers, with  literary  intelligence,  and  the 
authours  of  books,  who  could  not  write  them 
for  themselves,  with  dedications  and  pre- 
faces, they  looked  on  as  employments  be- 
neath him,  who  had  attained  to  such  emi- 
nence as  a  writer;  they,  therefore,  in  the 
year  1756,  found  out  for  him  such  a  one  as 
seemed  to  afford  a  prospect  both  of  amuse- 
ment and  profit:  this  was  an  edition  of 
Shakspeare's  dramatic  works,  which,  by  a 
concurrence  of  circiunstances,  was  now  be- 
come necessary,  to  answer  the  increasinff 
demand  of  the  publick  for  the  writings  of 
that  authour. 

*  [This  practice  is  of  very  doubtful  propriety. 
In  the  case  of  an  elective  chapel,  it  might,  as  the 
Bishop  of  Ferns  observes  to  me,  amount  to  an 
absolute  fraud,  as  a  person  m^ht  be  chosen  for 
the  merits  of  a  sermon  not  written  by  himself. 
See  an/f,  p.  109,  note, — ^Ed.] 


In  consequence  of  this  application],  he 
this  year  reaumed  his  scheme  of  giving  an 
edition  of  Shakspeare  with  notes.    He  is- 
sued Proposals  of  considerable  length  3,  in 
which  he  showed   that  he  perfectly  well 
knew  what  a  variety  of  research  such  an 
undertaking  required;  but  his  indolence  pre- 
vented him  from  pursuing  it  with  that  dili- 
gence which  alone  can  collect  those  scatter- 
ed facts,  that  genius,  however  acute,  pen- 
etrating, and  luminous,  cannot  discover  by 
its  own  force.    It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
time  his  fancied  activity  was  for  the  mo- 
ment so  vigorous,  that  he  promised  his  work 
should  be  published  before  Christmas,  17&7« 
Yet  nine  years  elapsed  before  it  saw  the 
light.    His  throes  in  bringing  it  forth  bad 
been  severe  and  remittent;  and  at  last  we 
may  almost  conclude  that  the  Ctesarean 
operation  was  performed  by  the  knife  of 
Churchill,  whose  upbraiding  satire,  I  dare 
say,  made  Johnson's  friend  urge  him  to  des- 
patch. 

"  He  for  subscribers  baits  his  hook, 

And  takes  your  casli;  but  wbere*s  the  book .' 

No  matter  where;  wise  fear,  yon  know, 

Forbids  the  robbing  of  a  foe; 

But  what,  to  serve  our  private  ends. 

Forbids  the  cheating  of  our  friends  ?  " 

A  stranger  to  Johnson's  charac-     ^^^^ 
ter  and  temper  would  have  thought,      p'Ss. 
that  the  study  of  an  authour,  whose 
skill  in  the  science  of  human  life  was  so 
deep,  and  whose  perfections  were  so  many 
and  various  as  to  be  above  the  reach  of  all 
praise,  must  have  been  the  most  pleasing 
empl(mnent  that  his  imagination  could  sug- 
gest, but  it  was  not  so:  in  a  visit  that  he 
one  morning  made  to  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  the 
latter  congratulated  him  on  his  being  now 
engaged  in  a  work  that  suited  his  genius, and 
that,  requiring  none  of  that  severe  applica- 
tion which  his  Dictionary  had  condemned 
him  to,  would,  no  doubt,  be  executed  con 
amore. — His  answer  was,  "  I  look  upon  this 
as  I  did  upon  the  Dictionary:  it  is  all  tforJr, 
and  my  inducement  to  it  is  not  love  or  dc^ 
sire  of  fame,  but  the  want  of  money,  whirh 
is  the  only  motive  to  writing  tliat  I  know 
of." — And  the  event  was.  Sir  J.  Hawkins 
adds,  evidence  to  him,  that  in  this  speech 
he  declared  his  c^enuine  sentiments;  for  nei- 
ther did  he  set  himself  to  collect  early  edi- 
tions of  his  authour,  old  pla^s,  translations 
of  histories,  and  of  the  classics,  and  other 
materials  necessary  for  his  purpose,  nor 
could  he  be  prevailed  on  to  enter  into  that 
course  of  reading,  without  which  it  seemed 
impossible  to  come  at  the  sense  of  his  au- 
thour.    It  was  provoking  to  all  liis  frirmis 
to  see  him  waste  his  days,  his  weeks,  and 
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*  They  have  been  raprinted  by  Mr.  Malona  in 
the  preface  to  his  editk)a  of  Shakspesure. — ^Bos- 
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-«  mnmnhm  myloa^y  that  ihey  feared  •  men- 

M  .rtkMTgr  haJ  aeized  him,  out  of  which  he 

'  rr  recover.     In  this,  however, 

happily  deceived,  for,  after  two 

rtivity,  they  find  him  roused  to 

vtftv,  aaJ  en^ai^ — not  in  the  prosecution 

-  the  work,  M^  the  completion  whereof  he 

fShs*!  doably  bound,  hot — in  a  new  one,  the 

'•raadttni^  a  series  of  periodica]  essays,  enti- 

.#«i.  and  it  may  be  thought  not  improperly, 

*  The  IfAcr,'*  as  his  motive  to  the  employ- 

avcrvion  to  a  labour  he  had  under- 

thov^  in  the  execution,  it  must  be 

it  Dsnitfld  a  better  name.] 

period  he  was  ofiered  a  living 
'/roaswierable  vaJue  in  Lincolnshire,  if  he 
wtn  iaeiiiied  to  enter  into  holv  orders.  It 
vife  «  nDcti>rv  in  the  sid  of  Mr.  Langton, 
:aK  &ther  of  his  much-valued  friend.  But 
ir  did  aot  accept  of  it;  nartly  I  believe  from 
«  nisscJLstkwM  motive,  netsg  persuaded  that 
tft  temper  sad  habits  rendered  him  unfit 
^■''that  aasidoous  and  familiar  instruction 
./  the  vulgar  and  ignorant,  which  he  held 
t>  be  as  easential  duty  in  a  clergvnian:  and 
psrtij  because  his  k>ve  of  a  LoiKlon  life  was 
J,  that  he  would  have  thought  him- 
exile  in  any  other  place,  particularly 
in  the  coootry.  Whoever  would 
to  see  his  thoughts  upon  that  subject 
^^piajred  in  their  fulT force,  may  peruse  the 
Aii««stsivr,  Number  1S6. 

Is  1 7  37  it  does  not  appear  that  he  publish- 
mi  any  thing,  except  some  of  those  articles 
the  Literary  Magasine,  which  have  been 
That  magasine,  after  Johnson 
to  write  in  it,  gradually  declined, 
the  popular  epithet  of  JmigaUiean 
led  to  It:  and  in  July,  1758,  it  ex- 
He  pnihably  prepared  a  part  of  his 
this  year,  and  he  dictated  a 
^etch  oo  the  subject  of  an  address  to  the 
'.iroe,  after  the  expedition  to  Rochefort, 
v'Ach  was  delivered  by  one  of  his  friends,  I 
u«jv  But  in  what  publick  meeting.  It  is 
pf'^saM  is  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
Ot.*er,  1785  (p.  764),  as  his,  and  bears 
vaicmt  marks  of  authenticity. 

Br  the   favour  of  Mr.   Joseph  Cooper 

Waiker,  o€  the  treasury,  Dublin,  I  have 

'jcaiaed  a  copy  of  the  following  letter  from 

^^laioo  Ut  the  venerable  authour  of  <*  Dis- 

SBB  on  the  History  of  Ireland." 


TO  CHJLBI.KS  O^CONNOE,  ESQ.* 

Umdoo,  9  April,  1757. 

"  Sta, — I  have  lately,  by  the  favour  of 
Mr.  Fasfloirr,  seen  your  account  of  Ireland, 


who  died  at  hiiseat  at 
is  the  eoanty  of  Rosoommon,  in 
Jaly  1,  17f  1«  in  Im  eigfaty-aeeond  year, 
amy  be  Ibond  in  ^bieOtnt lemon* s 
ftadale.    OfthoworkheraaUod. 
ky  Dr.  Uhmnm     "  DiiMrtalioiM  on  the 
sf  Mbad*' — a  aeeasd  and  OMKb  im- 


ana  cannot  forbear  to  solicit  a  prosecution 
of  ;^our  design.  Sir  William  Temple  com- 
plains that  Ireland  is  less  known  tnan  any 
other  country,  as  to  its  ancient  state.  The 
natives  have  had  little  leisure,  and  little  en- 
couragement for  inquiry;  and  strangers,  not 
knowing  the  language,  have  had  no  ability. 

**  I  have  long  wished  that  the  Irish  litera- 
ture were  cultivated  9.  Ireland  is  known  by 
tradition  to  have  been  once  the  seat  of  piety 
and  learning;  and  surely  it  would  be  very 
accei)table  to  all  those  who  are  curious  ei- 
ther in  the  original  of  nations,  or  the  affini- 
ties of  languages,  to  be  further  informed  of 
the  revolution  of  a  people  so  ancient,  and 
once  so  illustrious. 

*<What  relation  there  is  between  the 
Welsh  and  Irish  language,  or  between  the 
language  of  Ireland  and  that  of  Biscay,  de- 
serves inquiry.  Of  these  provincial  and  un- 
ex tended  tongues,  it  seldom  happens  that 
more  than  one  are  understood  by  any  one 
man;  and^  therefore,  it  seldom  happens  that 
a  fair  comparison  can  be  made.  I  nope  you 
will  continue  to  cultivate  this  kind  or  learn- 
ing, which  has  too  long  lain  neglected,  and 
which,  if  it  be  suffered  to  remain  in  oblivion 
for  another  century,  may,  perhaps,  never 
be  retrieved.  As  I  wish  well  to  all  useful 
undertakings,  I  would  not  forbear  to  let  you 
know  how  much  you  deserve,  in  my  opimon, 
from  all  lovers  of  study,  and  how  much 
pleasure  your  work  has  given  to,  sir,  your 
most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHirsoir.' 

<<T0  THE  REV.  MB.  THOMAS  WARTON. 

**  (London),  3i  Juno,  I7ff7. 

"  Deir  sir, — ^Dr.  Marsili,  of  Padua,  a 
learned  gentleman,  and  good  Latin  i>oet, 
has  a  mind  to  see  Oxford.  I  have  given 
him  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hudderaford  3,  and  shall 
be  glad  if  vou  will  introduce  him,  and  show 
him  any  thing  in  Oxford. 

proved  edition  was  published  by  the  authour  in 

1766. — M  ALONE. 

'  The  celebrated  oretonr,  Mr.  Flood,  has  shown 
hiniseir  to  be  of  Dr.  Johnson *s  opinion  ;  having 
by  his  will  bequeathed  his  estate,  after  the  death 
of  hia  wife  L^dy  Frances,  to  the  rniversity  of 
Dublin;  desiring  that  immediately  aller  the  said 
estate  diall  come  into  their  possession,  they  shall 
appoint  two  professors,  one  for  the  study  of  the 
natiTe  Erae  or  Irish  language,  and  the  other  for 
the  study  of  Irish  antkiaities  aiid  Irish  history,  and 
for  the  study  of  any  other  European  language  il- 
lustrative of,  or  aauiiary  to,  the  study  of  Irish  an- 
tiquities or  Irish  histofy:  and  that  they  shall  give 
yeui^  two  liberal  preoiiumi  for  two  compositions, 
one  m  verse,  and  the  other  in  prose,  in  the  Irish 
language. — Bosw  ei^l. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Flood's  will 
has  been  set  aside,  after  a  trial  at  bar,  in  the  coait 
of  escbequsr  in  Ireland. — MAi^ojtx. 

'  Now,  or  late,  vice-chaDosUor.—WARTOji, 
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"  I  am  printiiig  my  new  edition  of  Shak- 
speare. 

"  I  long;  to  see  you  all,  but  cannot  con- 
veniently come  yet.  You  might  write  to 
me  now  and  then,  if  you  were  good  for  any 
thing.  But  1  honorei  mtUani  mores.  Pro- 
fessors forget  their  friends.  I  shall  certain- 
ly complain  to  Miss  Jones  s.  I  am,  your, 
&c.  *'  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mr. 
Wise." 


cc 


TO   BENNET    LANOTON,    ESQ.  OF   TRIN. 

COLL.  OXFORD'. 

"  28  Jiine,  1758. 

*«  Dear  sir, — Though  I  might  have  ex- 
pected to  hear  from  you,  upon  your  entrance 
mto  a  new  state  of  life  at  a  new  place,  yet 
recollecting  (not  without  some  degree  of 
shame)  that  I  owe  you  a  letter  upon  an  old 
account,  I  think  it  my  part  to  write  first. 
This,  indeed,  I  do  not  only  from  complai- 
sance but  fVom  interest;  for  living  on  in  ihe 
old  way,  I  am  very  glad  of  a  correspondent 
BO  capable  as  yourself,  to  diversify  the  hours. 
Ton  have,  at  present,  too  many  novelties 
about  you  to  need  any  help  from  me  to 
drive  along  your  time. 

"  I  know  not  any  thing  more  pleasant, 
or  more  instructive,  than  to  compare  expe- 
rience with  expectation,  or  to  register  from 
time  to  time  the  difference  between  idea 
and  reality.  It  is  by  this  kind  of  observa- 
tion that  we  grow  daily  less  liable  to  be  dis- 
appointed. You,  who  are  very  capable  of 
anticipating  futurity,  and  raising  phantoms 
before  your  own  eyes,  must  oflen  nave  ima- 
gined to  yourself  an  academical  life,  and 
nave  conceived  what  would  be  the  manners, 
the  views  and  the  conversation,  of  men  de- 
voted to  letters;  how  they  would  choose 
their  companions,  how  they  would  direct 
their  studies,  and  how  they  would  regelate 

'  Mr.  Warton  was  elected  Professor  of  Poetry 
at  Oxford  in  the  preceding  year. — ^Warton. 

*  Mm  Jones  lived  at  Oxford,  and  was  often  of 
oar  partiei.  She  was  a  very  ingentoiifl  poeteai, 
and  published  a  volume  of  poems;  and,  on  the 
whole,  was  a  most  sensible,  agreeable,  and  amia- 
ble woman.  She  was  sister  to  the  Reverend 
River  Jones,  chanter  of  Christ-cbnrch  cathedral 
at  Oxford,  and  Johnson  used  to  call  her  the  ehan- 
tress.  I  have  heard  him  often  address  her  lo  this 
passage  from  *'  11  Penseroeo:*' 

««  Thee,  diantress,  oft  the  woode  uneiig 
I  woo,  Ac." 

She  died  nnmarried. — ^Warton. 

^  [This  letter  is  dated  June,  1768,  and  so  placed 
%y  Mr.  Boswell;  bat  it  is  evident  that  this  roost 
^  a  mSalAke;  lor  it  is  written  on  Mr.  Langton*8 
firrt  entrance  into  college  life;  and  we  shall  see  in 
the  letter  dated  lane  1, 1758  (p.  148),  that  Lang- 
ton  had  been  already  some  time  the  papil  of  Mr. 
Wnrton.  The  true  date,  therefore,  of  this  letter 
was  probably  Jiue,  ITftT.^En.] 


their  Uvea.  Let  me  know  what  yon  ex. 
pected,  and  what  you  have  found.  At 
least  record  it  to  yourself  before  custom  hu 
reconciled  ^ou  to  the  scenes  before  you 
and  the  disparity  of  your  discoveries  U 
your  hopes  has  vanished  from  your  mind 
It  is  a  rule  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  what 
ever  strikes  strongly  should  be  describe) 
while  the  first  impression  remains  fresh  u; 
on  the  mind. 

<*  I  love,  dear  sir,  to  think  on  you,  as 
therefore  should  willingly  write  more  i 
you,  but  that  the  post  will  not  now  %i\ 
me  leave  to  do  more  than  send  my  comp 
raents  to  Mr.  Warton,  and  tell  you  that 
am,  dear  sir,  most  affectionatelv,  your  ve 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johk8om." 

Mr.  Burney  havinp^  enclosed  to  him 
extract  from  the  review  of  his  Diction; 
in  the  Biblioihemie  des  Savam  4,  and  & 
of  subscribers  to  bis  Skakspeare,  which  } 
Burnev  had  procured  in  iHorfolk,  he  wr 
the  following  answer: 

**  TO  MR.  BURNET,  IN  LTNNE,  NORFO 

**  Oough-flqaare,  34  Dec.  il 

"  Sir, — ^That  I  may  show  my  eel  f  w 
ble  of  your  favours,  and  not  commit 
same  fault  a  second  time,  I  make  hast 
answer  the  letter  which  I  received 
morning.  The  truth  is,  the  other  like 
was  received,  and  I  wrote  an  answer; 
beinc;  desirous  to  transmit  you  soine 
posaTs  and  receipts,  I  waited  till  I  coukl 
a  convenient  conveyance,  and  day 
passed  ader  day,  till  other  things  in 
from  my  thou&ijits;  yet  not  so,  but  t 
remember  with  great  pleasure  your 
mendation  of  my  Dictionary.  Your  ] 
was  welcome,  not  only  because  I  beli 
was  sincere,  but  because  praise  has  beei 
sea  rce.  A  man  of  your  candou  r  will  h 
prised  when  I  tell  you  that  among  < 
acquaintances  there  were  onlv  two, 
upon  the  publication  of  my  book,  d 
endeavour  to  depress  me  with  thrc 
censure  fVom  the  publick,  or  with 
tions  learned  from  those  who  had  I 
them  from  my  own  preface.  Yours 
only  letter  of  good-will  that  I  ha 
ceived;  though,  indeed,  I  am  pr 
something  of  that  sort  from  Sweoe 

"  How  my  new  edition  of  Shal 
will  be  received  I  know  not;  the  fsx 
tion  has  not  been  very  successful. 
publish  about  March. 

"  If  you  can  direct  me  hoiv  to  se 
posals,  I  should  wish  that  they  ^ 
such  hands. 

'^  I  remember,  sir,  in  Bome  of  1 
letters  with  which  you  favourtxl  i 
mentioned  your  lady.     May  1  iiiipi 

4  Tom.  III.  p.  482. 
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't'^^'*  too*  *  ^-    *»^t  prom- 

t*»»*Lotolto*'**  ^«ore  sum- 

- 1>^^  proposals, 

1.  -  .  ^cftx  •  profcf  *«^oi^  than  I 

^  •  .  w.<r  •f^Ao  ^^ed.     ^  ^?^e  printed 

*jt  O.^**'  oerTo^^a  ^»:^?  hitherto  left 

^  "^%LdS^^^^'  •^esp^**^^  =   where  I 

•^'^    rf^fJ^^  -^Ve^  "^y  ignorance, 

v-^_    «**'^,  I^^y  eommeatators. 

d^J'^JJo^^^^^^^  receipts; 
.^^^i0^^itoS^OBe  upon  you  the 

I   tfcrf  >  ^^S^tt^J^  propyl'  ^^t  that  you 

^J^J[  P^^^  •^^  than  fewer  than  you 

S^  ^;2SsSs  you  wiU  dissemi- 

r^^T^portunity.  I  once 

^  Vth  «»  *^«  Chronicle, 

ico  »•      rXeodB  0  believe  Mr. 

^  K!^  J^ly  wrote  the  Gray's- 

life  of  Browne,  I  have  been 

■»—  tiiie,  but  not  very  latelv.  I 
)|*^^JJStJon  by  me,  and  there- 
'  iJ^,  ^'^-Toat  «  caUlogue  of  my 


_^-J*T*^uniey, 

_  to  y^j^  regard  which  she  is 

l^i^v^  ^ttw  upon  "^-    *  •*"'  ■*'» 
--^•'*  b^J^jand  most  humble  servant, 
obti^***       «  gj^ji.  JoH5SOir." 

-r'TJ^'^SiiH*,  Mr.  Boswell  had 

^51^  s   J«**^  *®  ^''   l-angton. 

Hi  real  place  at  the  be- 


,if*ty«^ 


-Ed.1 


a«  aneiter  to  one,  in  which 
itaA  ^  ^  payment  of  lome 

— BotWBLL. 


Dr.  Bumey  has  kindly  favoured  me  witli 
the  following  memorandum,  which  I  take 
the  liberty  to  insert  in  his  own  genuine 
easy  style.     I  love  to  exhibit  sketches  of  m;^ 
illustrious  friend  by  various  eminent  hands. 
"  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Bumey,  during  a 
visit  to  the  capital,  had  an  interview  with 
him  in  Gough-square^,  where  he  dined  and 
drank  tea  with  him,  and  was  introduced  to 
the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Williams.    After 
dinner,  Mr.  Johnson  proposed  to  Mr.  Bur- 
nej^  to  go  up  with  him  into  his  garret,  which 
bem^  accepted,  he  there  found  about  ^ve 
or  SIX  Greek  folios,   a  deal  writing-desk, 
and  a  chair  and  a  half.    Johnson  giving 
to  his  guest  the  entire  seat,  tottered  him- 
self on  one  with  only  three  legs  and  one 
arm.      Here  he  gave  Mr.   Burney  Mrs. 
Williams's  history,  and  showed  him  some 
volumes  of  his  Shakspeare  already  printed, 
to  prove  that  he  was  in  earnest.     Upon 
Mr.  Bumey 's  opening  the  first  volume,  at  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  he  observed  to  him, 
that  he  seemed  to  be  more  severe  on  War- 
burton   than  Theobald.     « O  poor  Tib.  ? 
(said  Johnson)  he  was  ready  knocked  down 
to  my  hands;  Warburton  stands  between 
me  and  him.' — *  But  sir  (said    Mr.  Bur- 
ney), you'll  have  Warburton  upon  your 
bones,  won't  vou.?' — 'No,  sir;    he'll  not 
come  out:  he'll  only  growl  in  his  den.' — 
<  But  you  think,  sir,  that  Warburton  is  a 
superiour  critick  to  Theobald?' — *  O,  sir, 
he'd  make  two-and-fifty  Theobalds,  cut  in- 
to slices  I    The  worst  of  Warburton  is, 
that  he  has  a  ra|;e  for  saying  something, 
when  there's  nothmg  to  be  said.' — Mr.  Bur- 
ney then  asked  him  whether  he  had  seen 
the  letter  which  Warburton  had  written  in 
answer  to  a  pamphlet  addressed  'To  the 
most  impudent  Man  alive.'     He  answer- 
ed in  the  negative.    Mr.  Burnev  told  him 
it  was  supposed  to  be  written  by  Mallet. 
The  controversy  now  raged  between  the 
friends  of  Pope  and  Bolingbroke;  and  War- 
burton and  Mallet  were  the  leaders  of  the 
several  parties.   Mr.  Burney  asked  him  then 
if  he  had  seen  Warburton's  book  against 
Bolingbroke's  Philosophy.^      '  No,  sir;    I 
have  never  read  BoUngoroke's  impiety,  and 
therefore  am  not  interested  about  its  confu- 
tation *." 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April  he  began  a  new 
periodical  paper,  entitled  "  The  Idler*," 
which  came  out  every  Saturday  in  a  week- 
ly   Newspaper,    called    "The   Universal 

'  If  the  error  in  the  date  of  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Langton,  of  January,  1759,  had  not  been  discov- 
ered, we  might  liave  doubted  the  accuracy  of  Dr. 
Barney  an  to  his  having  been  entertained  by  John- 
son, in  Goa£h-fiq[uare,  ao  late  in  the  spring  of 
1758:  hat  it  la  now  plain  that  it  was  not  till  the 
ipring  of  1759  that  he  broke  up  his  establish- 
ment there. — Ed.] 

«  [See  ante,  p.  116.— Eo.] 
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Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Qaaette,"  pobliahed 
hy  Newbeiy  ^  These  eesays  were  contin- 
ued till  April  6, 1760.  Of  one  hundred  and 
three,  their  total  number,  twelve  were  con- 
tributed by  his  friends;  of  which,  Numbers 
98,  93,  and  96,  were  written  by  Mr.  Thom- 
as Warton;  No.  67,  by  Mr.  Lan?ton;  and 
No.  76,  79,  and  82,  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds; the  concluding  words  of  No.  82, 
"  and  pollute  his  canvas  with  deformity," 
being  added  by  Johnson;  as  Sir  Joshua  in- 
formed me. 

The  Idler  is  evidently  the  work  of 
the  same  mind  which  produced  the  Ram- 
bler, but  has  less  body  and  more  spirit. 
It  has  more  variety  of  real  life,  and  greater 
facility  of  language.  He  descril^  the 
misenes  of  idleness,  with  the  lively  sensa- 
tions of  one  who  has  felt  them;  and  in  his 
private  memorandums  while  engaged  in  it, 
we  find  '<  This  year  I  hope  to  learn  dili- 
gence." Many  of  these  excellent  essays 
were  written  as  hastily  as  an  ordinary  letter. 
Mr.  Langton  remembers  Johnson,  when  on 
a  visit  at  Oxford,  asking  him  one  evening 
how  long  it  was  till  the  post  went  out;  and 
on  being  (old  about  half  an  hour,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  then  we  shall  do  very  well." 
He  upon  this  instantly  sat  down  and  finish- 
ed an  Idler,  which  it  was  necessary  should 
be  in  London  the  next  day.  Mr.  Langton 
havinff  signified  a  wish  to  read  it,  "  Sir, 

isaid  he)  you  shall  not  do  more  than  I  have 
one  myself."    He  then  folded  it  up,  and 
sent  it  off. 

Yet  there  are  in  the  Idler  several  papers 
which  show  as  much  profundity  of  thought, 
and  labour  of  language,  as  any  of  this  great 
man's  writings.  No.  14,  "  Robbery  of 
Time;"  No.  24,  "Thinking;"  No.  41, 
"  Death  of  a  Friend;"  No.  43,  "  Flight  of 
Time;"  No.  51,  "Domestic  greatness  un- 
attainable;" No.  52,  "Self-denial;"  No. 
58,  "  Actual,  how  short  of  fancied,  excel- 
lence;" No.  89,  "Physical  evil  moral 
ffood;"  and  his  concluding  paper  on  "  The 
norrour  of  the  last,"  will  prove  this  asser- 
tion. I  know  not  why  a  motto,  the  usual 
trapping  of  periodical  papers,  is  prefixed 
to  very  few  of  the  Idlers,  as  I  have  heard 
Johnson  commend  the  custom;  and  he  nev- 
er could  be  at  a  loss  for  one,  his  memory 
being  stored  with  innumerable  passages  of 
the  classicks.  In  this  series  of  essays  he 
exhibits  admirable  instances  of  grave  hu- 
mour, of  which  he  had  an  uncommon  share. 
Nor  on  some  occasions  has  he  repressed 
that  power  of  sophistry  which  he  possessed 

*  ThiB  is  a  slight  mistake.  The  first  nniuber 
of  '*  Tlie  Idler'*  appeared  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1768»  in  No.  2  of  the  Univtrsal  Chronicle,  &c., 
which  was  published  by  J.  Pavnet  for  whom  also 
the  Rambler  had  been  printed!  On  the  29th  of 
April  this  newspaper  assumed  the  title  of  Payne*a 
UnherBol  Chronicle^  &c. — Maloits. 


in  so  eminent  a  degree.  In  No.  11,  he 
treats  with  the  utmost  contempt  the  opin- 
ion that  our  mental  faculties  depend,  ii 
some  degree,  upon  the  weather;  an  opinion 
which  they  who  have  never  experienced  iu 
truth  are  not  to  be  envied,  and  of  whicl 
he  himself  could  not  but  be  sensible,  as  \h 
efiects  of  weather  upon  him  were  very  vi^i 
ble.^  Yet  thus  he  declaims:  "  Surely  noth 
ing  is  more  reproachiul  to  a  being  endowa 
with  reason,  than  to  resign  its  powers  t 
the  influence  of  the  air,  and  live  in  depend 
ence  on  the  weather  and  the  wind  for  th 
only  blessings  which  nature  has  put  Int 
our  power,  tranquillity  and  benevolence.- 
This  distinction  of  seasons  is  produced  onl 
by  imagination  operating  on  luxury.  T 
temperance,  every  day  is  bright;  and  evei 
hour  is  propitious  to  dilijp^ence.  He  th 
shall  resolutely  excite  his  faculties,  or  exe 
his  virtues,  will  soon  make  himself  supei 
our  to  the  seasons;  and  may  set  at  defian 
the  morning  mist  ajid  the  evening  damp,  t] 
blasts  of  the  east,  and  the  clouils  of  t 
south." 

Alas  !  it  is  too  certain,  that  where  t 
frame  has  delicate  fibres,  and  there  is  a  fi 
sensibility,  such  influences  of  the  air  are 
resistible.  He  might  as  well  have  bid  di 
ance  to  the  ague,  the  palsv,  and  all  otl 
bodily  disorders.  Such  Doasting  of  1 
mind  is  false  elevation: 

"  I  think  die  RomaiM  call  it  StoiciMn.** 

But  in  this  number  of  his  Idler  his  spi 
seem  to  run  riot  2 ;  for  in  the  wantonness 
his  disquisition  he  forgets,  for  a  roomt 
even  the  reverence  for  that  which  he  liel 
high  respect;  and  describes  <*  the  atten^' 
on  a  court  3,"  as  one  "  whose  business  ii 
watch  the  looks  of  a  being,  weak  and  f 
ish  as  himself." 

His  unqualified  ridicule  of  rhetorical 
ture  or  action  is  not,  surely,  a  test  of^  tr 
yet  we  cannot  help  admiring  how  ^'ell 
adapted  to  produce  the  eflfect  which  he  p 
ed.  "  Neither  the  judges  of  our  laws 
the  representatives  of  our  people,  won  I 
much  affected  by  laboured  gesticulation 
believe  any  man  the  more  because  lie  r 
his  eyes,  or  puffed  his  cheeks,  or  sj 
abroad  his  arms,  or  stamped  the  groun 
thumped  his  breast;  turned  his  eyets  s 
times  to  the  ceiling  and  sometiines  u 
floor." 

'  [This  doctrine  of  the  little  inflaeBce  * 
weather,  however,  seems  to  have  been  fits 
opinion :  he  often  repeated  it  in  confer 
See  po8t^  9th  July,  1763.— Ed.] 

3  [See  ante,  p.  132.  Mr.  Boswell  froei 
solved  to  forget  that  Johnson's  reverence  I 
eourt  had  not  yet  commenced,  l^eorge  1 
still  alive,  whom  Johnson  always  abusei 
sometimes  very  indecently.  See  an-t^^ 
KoApott,  6th  April,  1775.— Ed.] 
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i  emud  ooincideiice  with  oiher  writers^ 
or  aa  adoption  of  a  sentiment  or  image 
viikh  haa  been  (bund  in  the  writings  of 
laotber,  and  afterwarda  appears  in  the  mind 
u  oo^s  own»  is  not  unfrequent.  The  rich- 
aeai  of  Johnson^s  fancy,  which  could  sui^ly 
hit  page  abundantly  on  all  occasions,  and 
the  strength  of  his  memory,  which  at  once 
detceted  the  real  owner  of  any  thought, 
Bade  him  leas  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
Dii^tiam  than,  perhaps,  any  of  our  writers, 
u  the  Idler,  however,  there  is  a  paper,  in 
vhicli  cooveisation  is  assimilated  to  a  bowl 
oT  paocb,  where  there  is  the  same  train  of 
ooupanaoa  as  in  a  poem  by  Blacklock,  in 
hii  coIleetioQ  published  in  1756;  in  which  a 
panUf  I » ingeniously  drawn  between  human 
m  tad  tiiat  liquor.    It  ends, 

^SiT,  then,  pfaynetam  of  each  kind, 
Wii»  enre  the  body  or  the  mind, 
Whtt  harm  in  drinking  can  there  be, 
Siaee  ponch  and  life  so  well  agree  ?  " 

To  the  Idler,  when  aoUected  in  volumes, 
he  added,  beside  the  Essay  on  Epitaphs, 
aad  the  dissertation  on  ^ose  of  Pope,  an 
£an/  00  the  Bravery  oi'  the  English  com- 
■00  Soldieis.  He,  however,  omitted  one 
of  the  original  papers,  which  in  the  folio 
«py  is  No.  Si  K 

-^  [The  profits  accruing  from  the 

i^si.  sale  of  this  paper,  and  the  subscrip- 
tions which,  from  the  year  1756,  he 
was  recdving  for  the  edition  of  Shakspeare 
b^  him  propcsed,  were  the  only  known  means 
ol  his  sobsistence  for  a  period  of  near 
Ibar  yean,  and  we  may  suopose  them  hard- 
ly adequate  to  his  wants,  for,  upon  finding 
ue  baianeeof  the  account  for  the  Dictiona- 
^  ty  against  him,  he  [found  it  nec^es- 
j!^i,  aary  to  retrench  his  expenses.  He 
gavenphis  hoose  in  Gough-square. 
Mrk  Wflliama  went  into  lodgings.  lie  re- 
tiiad  to  Gray'a-Inn,  and  soon  removed  to 
ehanben  in  the  Inner  Temple-lane,  where 
hf  lived  in  poverty,  total  idleness,  and  the 
pride  of  literatnre.  Magfii  atal  nominis 
mkn.  Mr.  Pitzherbert  (the  father  of 
I/fd  St  Heien's),  a  man  distinguished 
thmotrh  life  for  his  benevoSence  and  other 
■aiaMe  qiulities,  used  to  say,  that  he  paid  a 
Bkoniiog  visit  to  Johnson,  intending  from  his 
cbamben  to  send  a  letter  into  the  city;  but. 
It)  his  great  surprise,  he  found  an  authour 
^  profession  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper. 
tW  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury  was  also 
tttto?  those  who  endeavoured,  by  constant 
atleatioii,  to  soothe  the  cares  of  a  mind 
atick  he  knew  to  be  afflicted  with  gloomy 
'VpKheDsions.] 


paper  nwy  be  fcond  in  fiCockdale's  aup- 
volaiDa,   of  Johnson^  tfisceUaiieoas 


''DR.  JOHNSOX  TO  BfR.  WARTON. 

•^CLoiidoB),  14th  April,  17M. 

''  Dear  sir, — ^Your  notes  upon  my  poet 
were  very  acceptable.  I  beg  that  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  continue  your  searches.  It 
will  be  reputable  to  my  work,  and  suitable 
to  your  professorship,  to  have  something  of 
yours  in  the  notes.  As  you  have  given  no 
directions  about  your  name,  I  shall  uerefore 
put  it.  I  wish  your  brother  woukl  take 
the  same  trouble.  A  commentary  must 
arise  from  the  fortuitous  discoveries  of  many 
men  in  devious  walks  of  Uteratuie.  Somt 
of  your  remarks  are  on  plays  already  prints 
ed :  but  I  purpose  to  add  an  Appendix  of 
Notes,  so  that  nothing  comes  too  late. 

"  You  give  yourseli  too  much  uneasiness, 
dear  sir,  about  the  loss  of  the  papers  s.  The 
loss  is  nothing,  if  nobody  has  found  them^ 
nor  even  then,  perhaps,  if  the  numbers  be 
known.  You  are  not  the  only  friend  that 
has  had  the  same  mischance*  You  may  re* 
pair  your  want  out  of  a  stock,  which  is  d»> 
posited  with  Mr.  Allen  of  Magdalen  Hall; 
or  out  of  a  parcel  which  I  have  just  sent  to 
Mr.  Chambers  3  for  the  use  of  any  body  that 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  want  them.  Mr.  Lang« 
tons  are  well:  and  Miss  Roberts^,  whom  I 
have  at  last  brought  to  speak,  upon  the  in- 
formation which  you  gave  me,  that  she  had 
something  to  say.    I  am,  &c. 

''  Sam.  JoH5SOir«" 

"TO  MR.    WARTON. 

^  (LoDdonO  lit  June,  17^ 

''  Dear  sir, — ^You  wUf  receive  this  hy 
Mr.  Baretti,  a  gentleman  particularly  en- 
titled to  the  notice  and  kindness  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  poesv.  He  has  time  but  for  a 
short  stay,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  it  filled 
up  with  as  much  as  he  can  hear  and  see. 

"In  recommending  another  to  your  fa- 
vour, I  ouffht  not  to  omit  thanks  for  the 
kindness  which  you  have  shown  to  mysel£ 
Have  you  any  more  notes  on  Shak^eare? 
I  shall  be  glad  of  them. 

«  [  see  your  pupil  sometimes^;  his  mind  ia 
as  exalted  as  his  stature.  I  am  half  afraid 
of  him^  but  he  is  no  less  amiable  than  formi- 
dable. He  will,  if  the  fbrwardneas  of  his 
spring  be  not  blasted,  be  a  credit  to  you. 
and  to  the  university.  He  brings  some  of 
my  plays  ^  with  him,  which  he  has  my  per* 

'  Receipti  for  Bhakspeare. — ^WARTOif. 

'  Then  of  Lincoln  College. — Warton. 

*  [Mies  Roberta  was  a  near  lelatron  of  Mr. 
Langton  ;  the  eobjeot  on  whkh  ahe  was  to  afihrd 
iaformation  doea  not  appear. — Ed.] 

^  Mr.  Langton. — ^Wartoh.  [Ha  waa  veiy 
tall.-— £s. 

'  Pait  of  the  mpnmaon  of  the  Shakcpeave* 
which  Dr.  Johnson  condncted  alone,  and  pah- 
liabed  by  sabecriptbn.  Thia  editron  caoM  oat  aa 
1766.~.Warton 
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misBion  to  sliow  you^  on  condition  you  will 
hide  them  from  every  body  else.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  &c.  *'  Sam.  Johnsoh." 

**  TO  BENNST  LANOTON,  E8^.  AT  LANGTON. 

•«  21at  Sept.  1768. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  should  be  sonr^  to  think 
that  what  engrosses  the  attention  of  my 
friend  should  have  no  part  of  mine.  Tour 
mind  is  now  full  of  the  fate  of  Druryi;  but 
his  fate  is  past,  and  nothing  remains  but  to 
try  what  reflection  will  sug&fest  to  mitigate 
^e  terrours  of  a  violent  death,  which  is 
more  formidable  at  the  first  glance,  than  on 
a  nearer  and  more  steadv  view.  A  violent 
death  is  never  verv  painiul :  the  only  danger 
IS,  lest  it  should  be  unprovided.  But  if  a 
man  can  be  supposed  to  make  no  provision 
for  dea^  in  war,  what  can  be  the  state  that 
would  have  awakened  him  to  the  care  of  fu- 
turity.^ When  would  that  man  have  pre- 
pared himself  to  die,  who  went  to  seek  death 
without  preparation.^  What  then  can  be 
the  reason  why  we  lament  more  him  that 
dies  of  a  wound,  than  him  that  dies  of  a  fe- 
ver? A  man  that  languishes  with  disease, 
ends  his  life  with  more  pain,  but  with  less 
virtue:  he  leaves  no  example  to  his  friends, 
nor  bequeaths  any  honor  to  his  descendants. 
The  only  reason  wh^  we  lament  a  soldier's 
death,  is,  that  we  think  he  might  have  lived 
longer;  yet  this  cause  of  grief  is  common  to 
many  other  kinds  of  death,  which  are  not 
so  passionately  bewailed.  The  truth  is, 
that  every  death  is  violent  which  is  the  ef- 
fect of  accident;  every  death,  which  is  not 
gradually  brought  on  by  the  miseries  of 
age,  or  when  life  is  extinguished  for  any 
other  reason  than  that  it  is  burnt  out.  He 
that  dies  before  sixty,  of  a  cold  or  consump- 
tion, dies,  in  reality,  by  a  violent  death;  yet 
his  death  is  borne  with  patience,  only  be- 
cause the  cause  of  his  untimely  end  is  silent 
and  invisible.  Let  us  endeavour  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  and  then  inquire  wheth- 
er we  oufirht  to  complain.  Whether  to  see 
life  as  it  is,  will  give  us  much  consolation, 
I  know  not;  but  the  consolation  which  is 
drawn  from  truth,  if  any  there  be,  is  solid 
and  durable:  that  which  may  be  derived 
from  errour,  must  be,  like  its  original,  falla- 
cious and  fugitive.  I  am,  dear,  dear  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

*<  Sam.  Johnson." 


« 


>  Major  General  Alexander  Dwy,  of  the  fint 
regiment  of  foot^goaitb,  who  fell  in  the  gallant 
dvcharge  of  his  duty,  near  St  Cas,  in  the  well- 
known  nnfoitnnate  expedition  against  France,  in 
1768.  His  lady  and  Mr.  Langton*8  mother  were 
■Mten.  He  M  an  only  aon,  Lieatenant  Colonel 
Dory,  who  baa  a  company  in  the  same  regiment 

—Bos  WELL. 


TO  BBNNBT  LANOTON,  ESQ.  AT  LANGTON 

<<  9th  Jan.  nM.li75e.] 

"Dearest  sik, — I  must  have  indec 
slept  very  fast,  not  to  have  been  awakeiM 
by  your  letter.  None  of  your  suspicioi 
are  true;  I  am  not  much  richer  than  wht 
you  led  me;  and  what  is  worse,  my  omi 
sion  of  an  answer  to  your  first  letter  w 
prove  that  I  am  not  much  wiser.  But  1 1 
on  as  I  formerly  did,  designing  to  be  sor 
time  or  other  both  rich  and  wise;  and  y 
cultivate  neither  mind  nor  fortune.  Do  y* 
take  notice  of  my  example,  and  learn  1 
danger  of  delay.  When  I  was  as  you  { 
now,  towering  in  [the]  confidence  of  tw< 
ty-one,  littie  aid  I  suspect  that  I  should  1 
at  forty-nine,  what  I  now  am^. 

<'  But  you  do  not  seem  to  need  my  adn 
nition.  You  are  busy  in  acquiring  and 
communicating  knowledge,  and  while  y 
are  studying,  enjoy  the  end  of  study, 
making  others  wiser  and  happier.  1  \ 
much  pleased  with  the  tale  tnat  you  t 
me  of  Deing  tutour  to  your  sisters.'  I,  v 
have  no  sisters  nor  brothers,  look  with  so 
degree  of  innocent  envv  on  those  who  n 
be  said  to  be  born  to  friends^;  and  can 

*  This  letter  was  by  Mr.  Boewell  mispU 
under  the  year  1758,  of  which  it  beare  the  d 
Johnson  frequently,  at  the  b^inning  of  a  i 
year,  continued  inadvertently  the  date  of  the 
one.    But  the  reference  to  Cleone,  wliich 
acted  in  the  autumn  of  1758,  shows  this  lettei 
have  been  written  in  January,  1759,  about 
time   when  pecuniary   distress   obliged   hlii 
break  up  his  establishment  in  Gongh-square, 
retire  to  chamben,  first  in  Staple-inn,  and  a 
wards  in  the  Inner  Temple  ;  which  he  allude 
in  this  letter  by  sayina  that  he  has  **  givei 
housekeeping."      In  the  list  of  Johnson's 
dences  {ante,  p.  42),  the  editor,  misled  by 
date  of  this  letter,  the  error  of  which  he  had 
then   discovered,  placed  the  time  of  Johns 
residence  at  Staple-inn  a  year  too  soon.     A 
sequent  letter  to  Miss  Porter  ascertains  the  p 
—Ed.] 

9  [If  the  reader  will  look  back  to  John 
deplorable  sitaatwn  when  he  was  about  the 
of  twenty-one,  he  will  be  inclined  to  think 
he  might  rather  have  prided  himself  at  luivin 
tained  to  the  station  which  he  now  held  in  so< 
—Ed.] 

*  [See,  however  {ante,  p.  10),  Johns>on*i 
servation  to  Mrs.  Pioau,  from  which,  nn  w( 
from  other  circumstances,  it  may  be  inferred 
he  did  not,  while  he  possessed  it,  aufficicntl) 
preciate  the  happiness  of  firatemal  intern) 
Mr.  Gibbon,  in  his  memoin,  alhtdes  to  this 
ject  with  good  taste  and  feeling :  **  Fron 
childhood  to  the  present  hour,  I  have  deepl.v 
sincerely  regretted  my  sister,  whose  lii'e 
somewhat  prolonged,  and  whom  I  rememb 
have  seen  an  amiable  infimL  The  relotion 
brother  and  a  sister,  partieolarly  if  they  d< 
marry,  appears  to  me  of  a  very  aiogiilar  u 
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He,  without  wonder,  how  rarelv  that  native 
tiDOD  itaderwmrdfl  regarded.  U  sometimes, 
indeed,  happens,  that  some  supervenient 
catiae  of  discord  may  overpower  this  origi- 
u(  amity;  but  it  seems  to  me  more  fre- 
qoenlly  thrown  away  with  levity,  or  lost  by 
of^ligenoe,  than  destroyed  by  injury  or  vio- 
let^. We  tell  the  ladies  that  ^ood  wives 
Bake  good  husbands;  I  believe  it  is  a  more 
eertaiD  position  that  good  brothers  make 
good  sisters. 

*'  I  am  satisfied  with  your  stay^  at  home, 
as  JnveoaJ  with  his  friend *s  retirement  to 
Cams:  I  know  that  your  absence  is  best, 
thoQgb  it  be  not  best  for  me. 

'QquDTJi  dii^grewa  veteris  confiuiiB  amici, 
Ludo  tamen  vacois  quod  sedeni  6gere  CumiB 
Dotioet,  atqaennoin  civeoi  donare  Sibjlle." 

*^  Umj^fon  is  a  good  Cutncc,  but  who  must 
V  Sibylla?  Mrs.  Langton  is  as  wise  as 
Sibyl,  and  as  good;  and  will  live,  if  my 
a'i»Lei  can  prolong  life,  till  she  shall  in  time 
be  as  old.  But  she  differs  in  this,  that  she 
has  not  scattered  her  precepts  in  the  wind, 
at  least  not  those  which  she  bestowed  upon 
jou. 

"  The  two  Wartons  just  looked  into  the 
towa.  and  were  taken  to  see  CUone,  where, 
Dr  id  [Garrick]  says,  they  were  starved  for 
want oieompa ny  to* keep  them  warm.  D a- 
vifi  tnd  Doddy  <  have  had  a  new  quarrel, 
and,  I  think,' cannot  conveniently  quarrel 
any  more.  « Cleone'  was  well  acted  by  all 
the  characters,  but  Bellamy  ^  led  nothing 
to  be  desired.  I  went  the  first  night,  and 
•iipptjfted  it  as  well  as  I  might;  for  Doddy, 
yoa  know,  is  my  patron,  and  I  would  not 
dospit  hini.  The  play  was  very  well  receiv- 
ed. Doddy,  after  the  danger  was  over, 
w^t every* night  to  the  stage-side,  and  cried 
u  thf  distress  ofpoor  Cleone. 

**  I  have  leA  on  housekeeping,  and  there- 
inir  made  presents  of  the  game  wliich  you 
vvre  pleased  to  send  me.  The  pheasant  I 
raw  lo  Mr.  Richardson^,  the  bustard  to  Dr. 
t^wrenoe,  and  the  pot  I  placed  with  Miss 
Williams,  to  be  eaten  by  myself.  She  de- 
cim  that  her  eompliments  and  good  wishes 
Bay  be  accepted  by  the  family;  and  I  make 
tbc  same  request  for  myself. 

li  M 1  baiSiv  and  tender  frieDdship  with  a  fe- 
t*^  maeh  about  our  own  age  ;  an  afiection  per- 
^t  «Aeiied  by  the  secret  influence  of  the  sex, 
^  fw  fram  any  mixture  of  sensaal  desire — the 
*^  nfmata  of  Platome  love  that  can  be  indulged 
Mh  troth  ind  withoat  danger." — Mem,  p.  26. 

*  Ifr.  Doddey,  the  anthovr  of  Cleone.~Bo8- 

'  [TW  weU4mown  Miss  George  Anne  Bella^ 
■;»  «ha  phyed  the  heroine. — Ed,'\ 
^  The  aaihoar  of  Clarisaa. — BoaWBi.i«. 

VOL.  f.  19 


"  Mr.  Rejrnokls  has  within  these  fbw  days 
raised  his  price  to  twenty  guineas  a  heaa^, 
and  Miss^  is  much  employed  in  miniatnitt* 
I  know  not  any  body  (else)  whone  prosperi- 
ty has  increased  since  you  lefl  them. 

"  *Murphy  is  to  have  his  *  Orphan  of  Chi- 
na' acted  next  month  j  and  is  therefore,  I 
suppose,  liappy.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  of 
any  great  good  to  which  I  was  approaching, 
but  at  present  my  prospects  do  not  much  de- 
light me$  however,  I  am  always  pleased 
when  I  find  that  you,  dear  sir,  remember 
your  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

In  1759,  in  the  month  of  January,  his 
mother  died  at  the  great  age  of  ninefy,  an 
event  which  deeply  affect^  him;  not  that 
"  his  mind  had  acquired  no  firm- 
ness  by  the  contemplation  of  mor-  p!nii 
tality*; "  but  that  his  reverential 
affection  for  her  was  not  abated  by  years, 
as  indeed  he  retained  all  his  tender  feelings 
even  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life.  I  have 
been  told,  that  he  reeretted  much  his  not 
having  gone  to  visit  his  mother  for  several 
years  previous  to  her  death.  But  he  was 
constantly  engaged  in  literary  labours  whjch 
confined  him  to  London:  and  though  he 
had  not  the  comfort  oi  seeinff  his  as^ed 
parent,  he  contributed  liberally  to  her 
support. 


^  [Sir  Joflfana  afterwards  greatly  advanced  Us 
price.  I  have  been  informed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  his  admirer  and  rival,  that  in  1787  his 
prices  were  two  hmidred  guineas  for  the  whoh 
length,  one  hundred  fortlw  half-length,  seventy 
for  the  kit^at,  and  fifty  for  (what  ia  called)  the 
three-quartera.  But  even  on  these  prices  some 
increase  must  have  been  made,  as  Horace  Wal- 
pole  said,  *<  Sir  Joshua,  in  his  old  age,  becomea 
avaricious.  Fie  had  one  thousand  guineas  for  my 
pKture  of  the  three  hidies  Waldegrave.** — Wal- 
poUana.  This  picture  are  halfilengtht  of  the 
three  ladies  on  one  canvas. — ^En.] 

*  [Miss  Reynolds,  the  sister  of  Sir  Joahoa.— 
Ed.] 

'  [Mr.  BosweU  contradicts  Hawkins,  for  the 
mere  pleasure,  as  it  would  seem,  of  doing  so. 
The  reader  must  observe  that  Mr.  Boswell^s 
woric  is  full  of  anecdotes  of  Johnson's  want  of 
fimmesi  in  contemplating  moitality  :  and  though 
Johnson  may  have  been  in  theory  an  affection- 
ate son,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  he  had  never 
visited,  and,  consequently,  not  seen  his  mother 
smce  1737.  Mr.  BosweU  alleges  as  an  excuse, 
that  he  was  engaged  in  literary  labours,  which 
confined  him  to  London.  Such  an  excuse  for  an 
absence  of  twenty  yean  is  idle  ;  besides,  it  is 
stated  that  Johnson  visited  Ashboum  abooft  1740 
{ante,  p,  29),  Tnnbridge  Wells  in  1748  {ante^ 
p.  76),  Oxford  in  1764  {ante,  p.  116).  We 
shall  see  presently,  that  Johnson  felt  ramome  for 
this  neglect  of  his  parent-*£i>.] 
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''to  MES. /OHflSOll,  IH  UCBFIBLD^ 

(•  13th  Jan.  I76e*. 

**  HovovKKD  MADAif , — The  ac- 
count which  Miss  [Porter]  gives 
me  of  your  health  piercee  my  heart.  God 
comfort  and  preserve  you  and  save  you  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 

**l  would  have  miss  read  to  you  from 
time  to  time  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour, 
and  sometimes  the  sentences  in  the  Com* 
munion  Service,  heginning — Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  thai  travel  and  are  heavy  laden^  and 
I  wtU  give  ^ou  re»t. 

"  I  have  just  now  read  a  physical  book, 
which  inclines  me  to  tliink  that  a  strong  in- 
fusion of  the  bark  would  do  you  good.  Do, 
dear  motlier,  try  it 

"  Pray,  send  me  your  blessing,  and  for- 
give all  that  I  have  done  amiss  to  you.  And 
whatever  you  would  have  done,  and  what 
debts  you  would  have  paid  first,  or  any  thing 
else  that  you  would  direct,  let  Miss  f  Porter] 
put  it  down;  I  shall  endeavour  to  obey  you. 

"  I  have  ffot  twelve  g^uineasS  to  send  you, 
but  unhappily  am  at  a  loss  how  to  send  it 
to-night  Ii  I  cannot  send  it  to-night,  it  will 
come  by  the  next  post 

"  Pray,  do  not  omit  any  thin^  mentioned 
in  tills  letter.  God  bless  you  for  ever  and 
ever. — ^I  am  your  dutiful  son, 

"  Sim.  Johnsoh." 

"  to  miss  porter  at  mrs.  johnson 's,  in 

lichfield. 

**•  16lh  Ju.  ITfiS. 

um\^m        "  Mt  dbae  miss, — ^I  think  my- 
^^^'    self  oblipxl  to  you  beyond  all  cx- 

Sression  of  gratitude  for  your  care  of  my 
ear  mother.    God  ff rant  it  may  not  be  with- 
out success.    Tell  Kitty^  that  I  shall  never 

>  Since  the  pablieation  of  the  third  edition  of 
tfaii  wofk,  the  following  letten  of  Dr.  Johuon, 
oocBsioned  by  the  lait  illneii  of  his  mother, 
were  obligingly  eommviucated  to  Mr.  Malone,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Vyie.  They  are  placed  here  agre^ 
ably  to  the  chronological  order  almost  nniformly 
obsenred  by  the  aat£»iir  ;  and  ao  strongly  evince 
Dr.  Johnson*!  piety  and  tenderness  of  heart,  that 
every  reader  most  be  gratified  by  thoir  inseition. 
•oMalonx. 

*  Written  by  mirtake  for  1759,  as  the  sabse- 
qnent  letten  show  [see  ante^  p.  140].  In  the  next 
letter,  he  had  inadvertently  fijlon  into  the  same 
erroor,  bat  corrected  it.  On  the  outMe  of  the 
letter  of  the  18th  was  written  by  another  hand — 
'•  Prey  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  by  retom 
of  post,  withont  faU."— Mai.onx. 

'  Biz  of  these  twelve  gninoas  Johnson  appears 
to  have  borrowed  from  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer. 
See  Hawkinses  Life  of  Johneon^  p.  S66,  n. — 
Malonb. 

.  *  Catherine  Chambers,  Mrs.  Johnson**  maid- 
senrant.  /  She  died  in  October,  1767.  See  Dr. 
JoliiMof|.*ii  J^ayere  and  MeditaiianB,  p.  71  : 
«<  Sondjly,  Oct  18,  1767.  Yesterday,  Oct  17« 
I  toolMny  leave  ibr  ever  of  my  dear  old  friend. 


forffet  her  teBdemeM  Ibr  her  ttistnn. 
Whatever  you  can  do,  contioue  to  do.  Mj 
heart  is  very  fulL 

**  I  hope  you  received  twelve  guineas  on 
Monday.  I  (bund  a  way  of  seizing  than 
by  means  of  the  postmaster,  afVer  I  had 
written  my  letter,  and  hope  they  came  safe. 
I  will  send  you  more  in  a  few  days.  God 
bless  you  all.  I  am,  my  dear,  your  most 
obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

<<  Sam.  Johnsoh." 

<'  Over  the  leaf  is  a  letter  to  my  mother.'' 

•^iSthJaa.  l7ttL 

"Deah  honoured  mother, —  Your 
weakness  afflicts  me  beyond  what  I  am  wil- 
ling to  communica  te  to  you.  I  do  not  think 
you  unfit  to  face  death,  but  I  know  not  how 
to  bear  the  thought  of  losing  you.  Endeav- 
our to  do  all  you  [can]  for  yourself.  Eat 
as  much  as  you  can. 

"  I  pray  oflen  for  you;  do  you  pray  for 
me.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  last  let- 
ter.  I  am,  dear,  dear  mother,  your  dutiful 
son,  '<  Sam,  Johnson." 


C( 


(( 


TO  MRS.  JOHNSON  IN  LICHFIELD. 

**  18th  JsB.  1701. 

Dear  honoured  mother, — I    h^joq^ 

fear  you  are  too  ill  for  lonc^  letters; 
therefore  1  will  only  telT  you,  you  have 
from  me  all  the  regard  that  can  possibly 
subsist  in  thl^  heart  I  pray  God  to  bless 
you  for  ever  more,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen. 

<'  Ciet  miss  write  to  me  every  post,  how- 
ever short. 

I  am,  dear  mother,  your  dutiful  son, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


cc 


*'  TO  MISS  PORTER,  AT  MRS.  JOHNSON's  111 

LICHFIELD. 

<^  20th  Jan.  17SB. 

"Dear  miss, — I  will,  if  it  be  n^i^m^ 
possible,  come  down  to  vou.     God 

frant  I  may  yet  {find]  my  dear  mother 
reathing  and  sensible.  I>b  not  tell  her  lest 
I  disappoint  her.  If  I  miss  to  write  next 
post,  lam  on  the  road.  lammydeareatmisBt 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.^ 

'<  On  the  otker  side.» 

**aOthVui.  17S91 

"  Dear  honoured  mother  5, — Neither 
your  condition  nor  vour  character  make  it 
fit  for  me  to  say  much.    You  have  been  the 

Catherine  Chambers,  who  came  to  lire  with  my 
mother  abont  1724,  and  has  been  bat  little  part- 
ed from  OS  eince.  She  buried  my  &tfaer,  my 
brother,  and  my  mother.  She  is  now  fifty^^ignl 
yean  old. '  '^Ma lone. 

*  This  letter  was  writtaD  oa  the  tecoad  leaf 
of  the  preoedii^,  addieaed  to  Mm  Poiter.^ — 
Malonb. 
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k^ma^ktif  and  I  believe  the  beet  wooum 
n  the  world.    I  thftnk  yon  for  yoar  indiit- 

froee  to  me,  and  beg  forgiveness  of  all  that 
hnre  done  ill,  and  all  that  1  have  omitted 
tO(b  weO  K  God  grant  you  his  Holy  Spirit, 
ttl  receive  yoa  to  everlasting  happiness, 
for  JcsH  Chnst's  sake.  Amen.  Lord  Je- 
m  reeeive  your  spirit.  Amen.-— I  am,  dear, 
dear  mocher,  your  dutiful  son, 

**  Sim.  JoRKSOir." 

*'T0  KISS  rOBTBS,  IN  LICUriBLD. 

<*  You  will  ooneeive  my  sorrow 
for  the  Umb  of  my  mother,  of  the 
bat  BOtber.  If  she  were  to  live  again, 
wu^  I  riiould  behave  better  to  her.  But 
tbe  m  bappy,  and  what  is  past  is  nothing  to 
her;  tad  lor  me,  since  I  cannot  repair  my 
fiolii  to  her,  [  hope  repentance  will  efface 
tliem.  1  return  you  and  all  those  that  have 
bera  food  to  her  my  sincerest  thanks,  and 
fnj  God  to  repay  you  all  with  infinite  ad- 
fiatwe.  Wnte  to  me,  and  comfort  me, 
dear  dukL  I  aball  be  elad  likewise,  if  Kit- 
ty will  write  to  me.  ishall  send  a  bill  of 
tweatv  pounds  in  a  few  days,  which  I 
tbovht  to  have  brought  to  my  mother ; 
bot  God  rafiered  it  not.  I  have  not  power 
or  composure  to  say  .much  more.  God 
bl««  joa,  and  bless  us  all.  I  am,  dear 
fliin,  yoor  afleetionaie  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  J^Hvsoir." 

["  TO  MISS  LUCT  PORTER. 

"  Sfidi  Jan.  1709. 

2~       (The  beginning  of  tlie  writing 

torn  and  lost.) 

"  Yott  will  forgive  me  if  I  am  not  yet  so 

wmpoKd  as  to  give  any  directions  about 

tay  thiag.    But  vou  are  wiser  and  better 

thia  I,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  with  all  that 

yen  iMI  do.    It  is  not  of  any  use  for  me 

unrto  come  down';  nor  can  I  bear  the 

^  So,  ■  the  prayer  which  he  oompoaed  on 
tha  oecMioa  :  '*  Alougfaty  God,  mercifid  Father, 
a  «Im»  haadi  nalHe  and  death,  nnctify  onto 
ac  the  mmm  which  I  now  feeL  Forgive  me 
•hUe^er  t  ikaoe  done  unkindlv  to  my  mother, 
^fthativer  t  have  omittea  to  do  kindly. 
Mike  010  10  remember  her  food  precepts  and 
pod  nuop^*  and  to  reform  my  life  according 
toth;  faDly  woel,  fcc^—iVaycrf  and  Medita- 

<Mto,  p.  SI.— ^▲t.OKX. 

*  Mm  Jofaawn  probaMy  died  on  the  20th  or 
2I«  ionaiy,  and  waa  boned  on  the  day  thii  let- 
la  «m  wnnca. — Maloits. 

'[Mr.  Marpliy  elates:  "With  this  supply 
(tbt  prioo  of  IUmIu)  Johnson  set  out  for  Lich- 
tcl4 ,  ha  did  not  anive.  in  tine  to  close  the  eyes 
<f  i  pvcst  wtieen  be  loved.  He  attended  the 
wtaeh,  as  appean  among  his  memoran- 
wwoa  the  2Sd  of  iaoaary,  1759."  It  is 
aU  tbaae  leltan,  that  he  did  not  per- 
aa  that  eccasioa,  and  the  memo- 


nlace.    If  you  want  any  directions,  Mr* 
Howard  4  will  advise  you.     The  twenty 

Sounds  I  could  not  get  a  bill  for  to-night, 
ut  will  send  it  on  Saturday.    I  am,  my 
dear,  your  affectionate  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johhsoh." 

''  TO  MRS.  LUCT  PORTER. 

«6UiFtob.  1750. 

"  Dear  miss, — I  have  no  reason 
to  forbear  writing,  but  that  it  makes 
my  heart  heavy,  and  I  had  nothing 
particular  to  say  which  might  not  oe  delay- 
ed to  the  next  post;  but  had  no  thoughts 
of  ceasing  to  correspond  with  my  dear  Lu- 
cy, the  only  person  now  left  in  the  world 
with  whom  I  think  myself  connected.  There 
needed  not  my  dear  mother's  desire,  for 
every  heart  must  lean  to  somebody,  and  I 
have  nobody  but  ^ou;  in  whom  )  uutAll 
my  little  affairs  with  too  much  conndence 
to  desire  you  to  keep  receipts  as  you  pru- 
dently proposed. 

<<  IfyovL  and  Kitty  will  keep  the  house,  I 
think  I  shall  like  it  best.  Kitty  may  carry 
on  the  trade  for  herself,  keeping  her  own 
stock  apart,  and  laying  aside  any  money 
that  ihe  receives  for  any  of  the  goods,  whicn 
her  good  mistress  has  ief\  behind  her.  I  do 
not  see,  if  this  scheme  be  followed,  any  need 
of  appraising  the  books.  My  mother's  debts, 
dear  mother,  I  suppose  I  may  pay  with  lit- 
tle difficulty;  and  the  little  trade  may  ^ 
silently  forward.  I  fancy  Kitty  can  do  no- 
thing better;  and  I  shall  not  want  to  put 
her  out  of  a  house,  where  she  has  Uvea  so 
long,  and  with  so  much  virtue.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  she  is  ill,  and  earnestly  hope  that 
she  will  soon  recover;  let  her  know  that  I 
have  the  highest  value  for  her,  and  would 
do  any  thing  for  her  advantage.  Let  her 
think  of  this  proposal.  I  do  not  see  any 
likdier  methou  bv  which  she  may  pass  the 
remaining  part  or  her  life  in  quietness  and 
competence. 

"  You  must  have  what  part  of  the  house 
you  please,  while  you  are  inclined  to  stay 
m  it;  but  1  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  that 
you  and  I  shall  some  time  pass  our  days  to- 
gether. I  am  very  solitary  and  comfortless, 
but  will  not  invite  you  to  come  hither  till  I 
can  have  hope  of  making  you  live  here  so 
as  not  to  dislike  your  situation.  Pray,  my 
dearest,  write  to  me  as  oflen  as  you  can.  I 
am,  dear  madam,  your  affectionate  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johicsok."] 

randam  msntioned  muat  have  raferrsd  to  the  data 
or  expenses  of  the  rnnernl,  and  not  to  Us  own 
presence.  Rasselas  was  not  teralian,  nor  of 
ooune,  it  may  be  presomed,  saW,  till- two  months 
later. — ^En.] 

«  [Mr.  Howard  was  in  the  kw,  and  rertded  ia 
the  Close.  He  was  grandfather  of  the  preaj^  Ja« 
dy  of  Sir  Robeit  Wihnot,  Bart  ofOwnartrtfceai 
Derby. — ^Harwood.1  '♦ 
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Hawk, 
p.  8S7. 


} 


[No.  41  of  the  Idler,  though  it 
takes  the  character  of  a  letter  to  the 
authour,  was  written  by  Johnson 
himself  on  his  mother's  death,  and  may  be 
supposed  to  describe  as  truly  as  pathetical- 
ly nis  sentiments  on  the  separation  of  friends 
fmd  relations  i. 

''"to  MRS.   LUCY  PORTER. 

**  Ut  March,  1759*. 

"  Dbar  madam,— I  thought  your 
last  letter  long  in  coming;  and 
did  not  require  or  expect  such  an 
inventory  of  little  things  as  you  have  sent 
me.  I  could  have  taken  your  word  for  a 
matter  of  much  greater  value.  I  am  glad 
that  Kitty  is  better;  let  her  be  paid  first,  as 
my  dear,  dear  mother  ordered,  and  then  let 
me  know  at  once  the  sum  necessary  to  dis- 
charge her  other  debts,  and  I  will  send  it  you 
very  soon. 

"  I  beg,  my  dear,  that  you  would  act  for 
me  without  the  least  scruple,  for  I  can  re- 
pose myself  very  confidently  upon  your  pru- 
dence, and  hope  we  shall  never  have  reason 
to  love  each  other  less.  I  shall  take  it  very 
kindly  if  you  make  it  a  rule  to  write  to  me 
once  at  least  every  week,  for  I  am  now  very 
desolate,  and  am  loth  to  be  universally  for- 
gotten. I  am,  dear  sweet,  your  affectionate 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

«  Soon  after  his  mother's  death,  he 

wrote  his  "  Rasselas,  Princb  op 
Abtssinia*:  [which  he  modestly  calls,  in  a 
subsequent  letter  to  Miss  Porter,  "  a  little 
story-book"]  concerning  the  publication  of 
which  Sir  John  Hawkins  guesses  vaguely 
and  idly3,  instead  of  having  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  inform  himself  with  authentick  pre- 
cision. Not  to  trouble  my  readers  with  a 
repetition  of  the  knight's  reveries,  I  have  to 
mention,  that  the  late  Mr.  Strahan  the 
printer  told  me,  that  Johnson  wrote  it,  that 
with  the  profits  be  might  defray  the  expense 
of  his  mother's  funeral,  and  pay  some  little 
debts  which  she  had  left.  He  told  Sir  Josh- 
ua Reynolds,  that  he  composed  it  in  the 
evenings  of  one  week  *,  sent  it  to  the  press 

>  [Bat  it  is  observable  that  the  IdlofB  which 
BOW  bear  the  dates  of  the  18th  and  20th  January 
are  OD  trivial  snbjecti,  and  are  eveo  written  in  a 
vein  of  pleanntiy. — ^Eo.] 

*  [  Johnson  had  written  the  finre  8  instead  of 
9,  wnich  is  evidently  a  mistake. — ^Harwood. 
See  ante,  p.  144.-~£d.] 

'  [Sir  John  Hawkins  does  not  "  gneai  vagnelj 
and  idly,**  bat  after  nying  that  th^  were  vagne 
aoports  on  the  sabject,  he  gives  an  accotinl  snb- 
Mantially  the  same  as  Mr.  Boswell's.  Tlie  only 
diffsMBca  is,  that  Sir  J.  Hawkins  says  that  he 
had  before  meditated  such  a  work,  tiie  execution 
ef  whieh  was  now  accelerated  by  the  spur  of 
oeeesnty. — ^Ed.] 

*  RABaBi.As  was  published  m  March  or  April, 
176i9« — ^BoswBi^ii. 


in  portions  as  it  was  written,  and  had  never 
since  read  it  over^.  Mr.  Strahan,  Mr.  John- 
ston«  and  Mr.  Dodsley,  purchased  it  for  a 
hundred  pounds,  but  ^afterwards  paid  him 
twenty-five  ]X)unds  more,  when  it  came  to 
a  second  eaition. 

Considering  the  large  sums  which  have 
been  received  for  compilations,  and  works 
requiring  not  much  more  genius  than  com- 
pilations, we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  very 
low  price  which  he  was  content  to  receive 
for    this    admirable    performance;  which, 
though  he  had  written  nothing  else,  would 
have  rendered  his  name  immortal  in  the 
world  of  literature.     None  of  his  writinga 
has  been  so  extensively  dififused  over  Eu- 
rope; for  it  has  been  translated  into  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  modern  languages.    This 
tale,  with  all  the  charms  of  oriental  image- 
ry, and  all  the  force  and  beauty  of  which  (he 
English    language    is    capable,    leads    us 
through  the  most  important  scenes  of  hu- 
man life,  and  shows  us  that  this  stage  of  our 
being  is  full  of  "  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit."    To  those  who  look  no  further 
than  the  present  life,  or  who  maintain  that 
human  nature  has  not  fallen  from  the  stale 
in  which  it  was  created,  the  iiu»tructioD  of 
this  sublime  story  will  be  of  no  avail.    But 
they  who  think  justly,  and  feel  with  strong 
sensibility,  will  listen  with  eagerness  and 
admiration  to  its  truth  and  wi^om.    Vol- 
taire's Cam  DID  E,  written  to  refute  the  sys- 
tem of  Optimism,  which  it  has  accomplished 
with  brilliant  success,  is  wonderfully  similar 
in  its  plan  and  conduct  to  Johnson's  Ras- 
selas; insomuch,  that  I  have  heard  John- 
son say,  that  if  they  had  not  been  publish- 
ed so  closely  one  ailer  the  other  that  tliere 
was  not  time  for  imiuiion,  it  would  hare 
been  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  scheme  of  that 
which  came  latest  was  taken  fiom  the  oilier. 
Though  the  proposition  illustrated  by  both 
these  works  was  the  same,  namely,  that  in 
our  present  state  there  is  more  "evil  than 
good,  the  intention  of  the  writers  was  very 
difierent.     Voltaire,  I  am  afraid,  meant  only 
by  wanton  profaneness  to  obtain  a  sportive 
victory  over  religion,  and  to  discredit  tlie 
belief  of    a    superintending    Providence: 
Johnson  meant,  by  showing  the  unsatisfac- 
tory nature  of  things  temporal,  to  direct  the 
hopes  of  man  to  things  eternal.     Rasselas, 
as  was  observed  to  me  by  a  very  accomplish- 
ed ladv,  may  be  considered  as  a  more  enlarg- 
ed and  more  deeply  philosophical  discourse  in 
prose,  upon  the  interesting  truth,  which  in 
his  *<  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  he  had  so 
successfully  enforced  in  verse. 

The  fund  of  thinking  which  this  work 
contains  is  such,  that  almost  every  sentence 

*  See  nnder  June  2,  1781.  Finding  it  then 
accidentally  in  a  chaise  with  Mr.  Boswell,  lie 
read  it  eagerly. — Thia  waa  doubtlesi  long  after  his 
declamtioB  lo  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. — Mjluovk, 
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oTitmaj  Airaish  a  subject  of  long  medita- 
tiofl.  1  am  not  satisfied  if  a  year  passes 
vttiunt  my  having  read  it  throueh:  and  at 
erery  perusal,  my  admiration  of  the  mind 
vhich  prodaced  it  is  so  highly  raised,  that 
1  rsD  acfticely  believe  that  I  had  the  hon- 
00/  of  enjoying  the  intimacy  of  such  a 
Bin. 

1  leitFsin  mvaelf  from  quoting  passages 
from  this  ezceuent  work,  or  even  refemng 
Id  tileD^  becanse  I  shoukl  not  know  what 
to  select,  or,  rather,  what  to  omit.  I  shall, 
bonwer,  transcribe  one,  as  it  shows  how 
wvil  he  ocndd  state  the  arguments  of  those 
who  hrheve  in  the  appearance  of  depsrted 
fpirits;  «  doctrine  which  it  is  a  mistake  to 
ropuwe  that  he    himself  ever  positively 

"  If  tU  your  fear  be  of  apparitions  (said  tlie 
pndoe)^  1  will  promise  you  safety:  there  is 
Doduj^  from  the  dead;  he  that  is  once 
hantd  will  be  seen  no  more. 

**  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more  (ssid 
Imbc),  I  will  not  undertake  to  maintain, 
•fiiafl  the  concurrent  and  unvaried  testi- 
noBTofaU  ages,  and  of  all  nations.  There  is 
■0 people,  rude  or  le^amed,  among  whom  ap- 

Cntwns  of  the  dead  are  not  related  and  be- 
recL  This  opinion,  which  prevails  as  far 
m  hoffisB  nature  ia  difiused,  could  become 
niTenslonly  by  its  tnith^;  those  that  never 
yard  ofone  another,  would  not  have  agreed 
in  I  tale  which  nothing  but  experience  can 
Biake  credible.  That  it  is  doubted  by  sin- 
gle eavilleri,  can  very  little  weaken  the  gen- 
eral frideoce;  and  some  who  deny  it  with 
t^ifir  tonnes,  confess  it  by  their  fears." 

Notwiiutanding  my  hip^h  admiration  of 
RtmHas,  I  will  not  maintain  that  the  "  mor- 
bid mHanchoty'*  in  Johnson's  constitution 
may  not  perhaps,  have  made  life  appear  to 
iiim  fonre  insipid  and  unhappy  than  it  gen- 
mllr  h:  for  I  am  sure  that  he  had  less  en- 
>»nifin  from  ft  than  I  have.  Yet,  what- 
^fT  additional  shade  his  own  particular  sen- 
ntioift  may  have  thrown  on  his  representa- 
t^jQ  nf  |ife|  attentive  observation  and  close 
awjoiry  have  convinced  me,  that  there  is 
Vfo  much  reality  in  the  gloomy  picture. 
Thr  truth,  however,  is,  fliat  we  judge  of 
^f  ksi^iiiieca  and  misery  of  life  differently 
U  diflirrent  times,  accorainfi:  to  the  state  of 
<nr  changeable  frame.  I  always  remember 
t  ntnaik  made  to  me  by  a  Turkish  lady, 
edoftted  in  France:  **  Ma  foi,  monsieur ^ 
*^f  h^nkeur  depend  de  la  fofon  qae  notre 
cffmfc'."    This  have  I  learnt  from  a 


'  [ThM  •  ■  mere  eophism  ;  all  aces  and  all 
tfUm  am  not  ageeed  on  thia  point,  Uiough  mch 
•  MJef  Biaj  have  existed  in  particular  pertoru, 
m  ji!  tft»  tad  all  uatiooa.  He  might  aa  well 
^^t  «ud  that  MMont/y  was  the  natnral  and  true 
a  i»  of  the  tmrnaa  mind,  becanae  it  haa  existed 
«  all  aatiooa  and  all  ages. — Ed.] 

'  [Hr.  Boawell  no  <k«bt  fancied  tbeM  words 


pretty  hard  course  of  experience,  and 
would,  from  sincere  benevolence,  impress 
upon  all  who  honour  this  book  with  a  peru- 
sal, that  until  a  steady  conviction  is  ob- 
tained, that  the  present  life  is  an  imperfect 
state,  and  only  a  passsge  to  a  better,  if  we 
comply  with  the  divine  scheme  of  progres- 
sive improvement;  and  also  that  it  is  a  part 
of  the  mysterious  plan  of  Providence,  that 
intellectual  beings  must  "  be  made  perfect 
through  suffering  ; "  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinual recurrence  of  disappointment  and  un- 
easiness. But  if  we  walk  with  hope  in  "  the 
mid-day  sun"  of  revelation,  our  temper  and 
disposition  will  be  such,  that  the  comforts 
and  enjoyments  in  our  way  will  be  relished, 
while  we  patiently  support  the  inconveni- 
ences and  pains.  After  much  speculation 
and  various  reasonings,  I  acknowledcre  my- 
self convinced  of  the  truth  of  Voltaire's 
conclusion,  *'  ^prh  tout  c'ea<  un  tnonde 
passable,"  But  we  must  not  tliink  too 
aeeply: 


t( 


-where  ignorance  is  blias. 


'Tis  folly  to  be  wise," 

is,  in  many  respects,  more  than  poetically 
just.  Let  us  cultivate,  under  the  command 
of  good  principles,  "/a  iheorie  des  sensw^ 
lions  agreables;**  and,  as  Mr.  Burke  once 
admirably  counselled  a  grave  and  anxious 
gentleman,  "  live  pleasant." 

The  effect  of  Rasselas,  and  of  Johnson's 
other  moral  tales,  is  thus  beautifVilly  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Courtenay: 

<*  Impressive  trnth,  in  splendid  fiction  drcst, 
Checks  the  vain  wish,  and  calms  the  troubled 

breast ; 
0*er  the  dark  mind  a  light  celestial  throws. 
And  sooths  the  angry  passions  to  repose  ; 
As  oil  effus'd  illumes  and  smooths  the  deep, 
When  round  the  bark  the  foaming  surges  sweep." 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  during  all  this 
year  he  carried  on  his  Idler,  This  paper 
was  in  such  high  estimation  before  it  wsa 
collected  into  volumes,  that  it  was  seized  on 
with  avidity  by  various  publishers  of  news- 

f)apers  and  magazines,  to  enrich  their  pub- 
ications.  Johnson,  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
unfair  proceeding,  wrote  for  the  Universal 
Chronicle  the  following  advertisement ;  in 
which  there  is,  perhaps,  more  pomp  of 
words  than  the  occasion  demandea : 

<<  London,  Jan.  5,  1759.  Advestisc- 
MENT.  The  proprietors  of  the  paper  entitled 
<  The  Idler,M)aving  found  that  those  essays 
are  inserted  in  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines with  so  little  regard  to  justice  or  de- 
cency, that  the  Universal  Chronicle,  in 
which  thev  first  appear,  is  not  always  men- 
tioned, thfnk  it  necessary  to  declare  to  the 

had  some  meaning,  or  he  would  hardly  have 
quoted  them  ;  but  what  that  meaning  is  the  edi- 
tor cannot  guess. — Ed.] 
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pubtishen  of  those  colleetiona,  that  however 
pttiently  they  have  hitherto  endured  these 
mjnriea,  made  yet  more  injurioua  by  con- 
tempt, they  have  now  determined  to  endure 
them  no  longer.  They  have  already  9een 
eoaaya,  for  which  a  very  large  price  is  paid, 
transferred,  with  the  moat  shameless  rapacity, 
into  the  weekly  or  monthly  compilations,  and 
their  right,  at  least  for  the  present,  alienated 
from  them,  before  they  could  themselves  be 
said  to  enioy  it.  But  they  would  not  willingly 
be  thoognt  to  want  tenderness,  even  for  men 
by  whom  no  tenderness  hath  been  shown. 
The  past  is  without  remedy,  and  shall  be 
without  resentment  But  Uiose  who  have 
been  thus  busy  with  their  sickles  in  the  fields 
of  their  neighbours  are  henceforward  to  take 
notkse,  that  the  time  of  impunity  is  at  an 
end.  YtThoever  shall,  without  our  leave,  lay 
the  hand  of  rapine  upon  our  papers,  is  to 
expect  that  we  shall  vindicate  our  due,  by 
the  means  which  justice  prescribes,  and 
which  are  warranted  by  the  immemorial  pre- 
scriptions of  honourable  trade.  We  shall 
lay  hold,  in  our  turn,  on  tiieir  copies,  degrade 
them  from  the  pomp  of  wide  margin  and 
diffuse  typography,  contract  them  into  a 
nanow  space,  and  sell  them  at  an  humble 
price;  yet  not  with  a  view  of  growine  rich 
oy  eonbscations,  for  we  think  not  much  bet- 
tor of  mon^  got  by  punishment  than  by 
crimes.  We  shall  therefore,  when  our 
kMses  are  repaid,  give  what  profit  shall  re- 
main to  the  Magdelefus  for  we  know  not 
who  can  be  more  property  taxed  for  the  sup- 
port of  penitent  prostitutes,  than  prostitutes 
in  whom  there  yet  appears  neither  penitence 
nor  shame." 

No  doubt  he  was  also  proceeding,  though 
slowly,  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare.  He, 
however,  from  that  liberality  which  never 
failed,  when  called  upon  to  assist  other  la- 
bourers in  literature,  round  time  to  translate, 
(br  Mrs.  Lenoxes  English  version  of  Bru- 
noy,  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Greek  Come- 
dyf"  and  "  The  General  Conclusion  of  the 
Bookt»." 

An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  foreign  coun- 
tries was  an  object  that  seems  at  all  times  to 
have  inter^ited  Johnson.  Hence  Mr.  New- 
bery  found  no  great  difficidty  in  persuading 
him  to  write  the  introduction*  to  a  collec- 
tion of  voyages  and  travels  published  by 
him  under  the  title  of  "  The  Worki  Dis- 
played:" the  first  volume  of  which  appear- 
ed this  year,  and  the  remaining  volumes  in 
anbsequent  years. 

>  [InMr.Fktfk'seditk>noftheJV*oM£dtfii<Aotir« 
(Tol.  iv.  p.  250),  it  ii  stated  that  Mn.  Lonox*i 
'HmnslatioD  of  Bnimoy*i  Greek  Theatfe  had  a 
"  Prefaett**  written  by  Lord  Orrery  ;  who  alto 
tiBnilated  **  The  JH$ecur$e  upon  the  Theatre  of 
the  Greeke,  the  Origin  of  Tragedy^  and  the 
ParaUei  rf  the  Theotree,**  but  be  citei  oo  au- 
thoiitj. — ^Ed.] 


I  would  ascribe  to  this  ;|rear  the  fi)Uowi&g 
letter  to  a  son  of  one  of  his  early  friends  at 
Lichfield,  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson,  barrister, 
and  authour  of  a  tract,  entitled  "  Reflections 
on  the  Study  of  the  Law." 


cc 


TO  JOSEPH     SIMPSON,  ESQ. 


<c 


DwjLR  SIB, — Your  father's  inexorability 
not  only  grieves  but  amazes  me:  heisyoar 
father;  he  was  always  accounted  a  wise  man; 
nor  do  I  remember  any  thing  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  his  good  nature;  but  in  his  re(h- 
sal  to  assist  you  there  is  neither  good  nature, 
fatherhood,  nor  wisdom.  It  is  the  practice 
of  good  nature  to  overlook  faults  which  have 
already,  by  the  consequences,  punished  the 
delinquent.  It  is  natural  for  a  father  to 
think  more  favourably  than  otheis  of  hit 
children;  and  it  is  always  wise  to  give  as- 
sistance, while  a  little  help  will  prevent  the 
necessity  of  greater. 

*'  If  you  married  imprudently,  you  mis- 
carried at  your  own  hazard,  at  an  age  whea 
vou  had  a  right  of  choice.  It  wouki  be 
hard  if  the  man  might  not  ehoose  his  own 
wife,  who  has  a  rignt  to  plead  before  tho 
judges  of  his  country. 

**  If  your  imprudence  has  ended  indiiBcul- 
ties  and  inconveniences,  you  are  yourself  to 
support  them;  and,  with  the  help  of  a  little 
better  health,  you  wouU  support  them  and 
conquer  them.  Surely,  that  want  which 
accident  and  aickness  produce  is  to  be  sup- 
ported in  ever^  region  of  humanity,  though 
there  were  neither  friends  nor  fathers  in  the 
world.  Tou  have  certainly  from  your  fath- 
er the  higheat  claim  of  charity,  though  none 
of  right:  and  therefore  I  would  counsel  jou 
to  omit  no  decent  nor  manly  degree  of  im- 
portunity. Your  debts  in  the  whole  are  not 
large,  and  of  the  whole  but  a  small  part  is 
troublesome.  Small  debts  are  like  small 
shot;  they  are  rattling  on  every  side,  and 
can  scarcely  be  esca^ied  without  a  wound: 
great  debts  are  like  cannon;  of  loud  noise, 
but  little  danger.  You  must,  therefore,  be 
enabled  to  discharge  petty  debts,  that  yoo 
may  have  leisure,  with  security,  to  struggle 
with  the  rest.  Neither  the  great  nor  little 
debts  disgrace  vou.  I  am  sure  you  have 
my  esteem  for  tne  courage  with  which  you 
contracted  them,  and  the  spirit  with  which 
vou  endure  them.  I  wish  myeateem  could 
be  of  more  use.  I  have  been  invited,  or 
have  invited  myself,  to  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom;  and  will  not  inconunode  my  dear 
Lucvby  coming  to  Lichfield,  while  her  pres- 
ent lodging  is  of  any  use  to  her>.  I  hope, 
in  a  few  days,  to  be  at  leisure,  and  to  make 

'  [She  resided  in  the  hooae  which,  by  his  mo- 
ther's death,  was  now  become  the  propertj  of 
Jolmion.  It  appean  that  there  waa  uot  accom- 
modation for  an  additional  inmate. — ^Eo.] 
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<  « 


Wlihher  I  shall  fly  »  matter  of  no 
A  man  vncoimected  ia  at  home 
rmaj  where;  vnleiB  he  may  he  aakl  to  be 
ft  home  no- where.  I  am  eony,  dear  air, 
that  where  joa  have  parents,  a  man 
of  vtmr  merita  should  not  have  a  home. 
I  with  I  ooald  ffiye  it  you.  I  am,  my  dear 
■r,  afiectioiiAt^y  yours, 

"  Sam.  Johhsoh." 


He  now  refreshed  himself  by  an  excursion 
Is  Oxibrdy  of  which  the  following  short 
disneleriBtiea}  notice,  in  his  own  words,  is 


u 


18  now  making  tea  for 

fjgi  luc.     I  have  been  in  my  gown 

f.sn.  erer  dnce  f  came  herei.  It  was, 
at  my  first  coming,  quite  new  and 
handaome.  I  have  swum  thrice,  which  I 
had  dpHwH  for  many  years.  I  have  pro- 
posed lo  Vansittarts  climbing  over  the  wall, 
hat  he  has  refused  me.  And  I  have  clapped 
ay  haode  till   they  are  sore,  at  Dr.  King's 

His  ne^TO  aervant,  Francis  Barber,  hav- 
iai^  left  hmi,  and  been  aome  time  at  sea,  not 
ytuamA  as  has  been  supposed,  but  with  his 
own  ecmsent,  it  appears  from  a  letter  to 
John  Willwa,  Eaq.  from  Dr.  Smollett,  that 
tiM  wmtet  kindly  interested  himself  in  pro- 
caring  hia  release  from  a  state  of  life  of 
wturh  Johnson  always  expressed  the  utmost 
ahhonence.  He  once  said,  "No 
^  man  will  be  a  sailor  who  has  contriv- 
ance enough  to  ^t  himself  into  a 
;  for  being  in  a  ship  is  being  in  a  jail, 
die  chance  of  being  drowned."  And 
MX  another  time,  "  A  man  in  a  jail 
^  has  more  room,  better  food,  and 
eommonly  better  company."  The 
Icdlcws: 


•^CkebM,  16th  Karch,  17«9. 

D&aA  «n^ — ^I  am  again  your  petitioner, 
in  MwlTof  that  great  Chak^  of  literature, 

(liHil  SteweU  iiifi>RiMi  me  that  he  prided  him- 

«  dnrii^  his  vintB  to  Oxford,  acco- 

in  all  points ;  and  he  wore  his 

OMtemtaiiau$ltf. — ^Ex>.] 

mUtt  pi  136,  and  pasi,  voL  it  p.  000. 

»  [Div  Kiag'*  speech  at  the  instaUation  of  the 
Cari  fff  Wescineiclaiid  as  chaiicellor  of  the  imi- 
-Eo.] 

mj  fini  edition  this  word  was  printed 
es  it  appeals  in  one  of  Mr.  Wilkes's 
audi  animadTeited  on  Dr.  Smol- 
fyr  which  let  me  propitiate  the 
of  tktf  i^geniooa  and  benevolent  gende- 
CnvM   was  eeitainlv  a  mistaken  read- 
far  Cb^ jf»  the  title  of  tbe  Sovereign  of  Tar- 
« whidb  is  wall  applied  *'  Johnson,  the  Mon- 
•fLteilBTO;**  and  was  aa  epithet  familiar  to 


ieas 


Samuel  Johnson.  His  Mack  serrant,  whose 
name  is  Francis  Barber,  has  been  pressed 
on  board  the  Stag  frigate,  Captain  Angel, 
and  our  lexicographer  is  in  ffreat  distress. 
He  says  the  bo^  is  s  sickly  lad,  of  a  delicate 
fraine,  and  particularly  subject  to  a  malady 
in  his  throat,  which  renders  him  very  unfit  for 
his  majesty's  service.  You  know  what  mat- 
ter of  animosity  the  said  Johnson  has  against 
you :  and  I  dare  say  you  desire  no  other 
op|)ortunity  of  resenting  it,  than  that  of 
laying  him  under  an  obligation.  He  was 
humble  enough  to  desire  my  assistance  on 
this  occasion,  tliough  he  and  I  were  never 
cater-cousins;  and  I  gave  him  to  understsnd 
that  I  would  make  application  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Wilkes,  who,  perhaps,  by  his  interest 
with  Dr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Elliot,  might  be 
able  to  procure  the  discharge  of  his  lacquev. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  more  on  the 
subject,  which  I  leave  to  your  own  consid- 
eration; but  I  cannot  let  slip  this  opportuni- 
ty of  declaring  that  I  am,  with  the  most  in- 
violable esteem  and  attachment,  dear  sir, 
your  afiectionate,  obliged,  humble  servant, 

«  T.  Smollett." 

Mr.  Wilkes,  who  upon  all  occasions  has 
acted,  as  a  private  gentleman,  with  most  po- 
lite liberali^,  applied  to  his  friend  Sir  George 
Hay,  then  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  tne  Admiralty;  and  Francis  Barber  was 
dischar^ed^,  as  he  has  told  me,  without  any 
wish  of^is  own.  He  found  his  old  master 
in  Chambers  in  the  Inner  temple,  and  return- 
ed to  his  service. 

[The  date  of  Dr.  Johnson's  first 
scquaintance  with  Mrs.  Montagu  is 
not  sscertained,  but  it  probably  began  about 
this  period.  We  find,  in  this  year,  the  first 
of  tlMB  many  applications  which  he  is  known 
to  have  made  to  the  extensive  and  unweari- 
ed charity  of  that  excellent  woman.] 

Smollett  See  <«  Roderick  Random,*'  chap.  M. 
For  this  coirection  I  am  indebted  to  Lord  F^ 
menton,  whose  talents  and  literary  aoqureaaeals 
accord  well  with  his  respectable  pedigree  of  Ten^ 

pie. — ^BOSWJELL. 

AfVer  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of 
this  work,  the  anthonr  was  fbinished  bj  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  of  Philadelpbia,  with  the  copy  of 
a  letter  written  by  Dr.  John  Armstrong,  the  poet, 
to  Dr.  SmoUett,  at  Leghorn,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing paiaghraph : 

*<  As  to  theK.  Bench  patriot,  it  is  haid  to  say 
from  what  motive  he  paUished  a  letter  of  youia 
asking  some  trifling  uivoar  of  him  in  behalf  of 
somebody  for  whom  the  great  Cham  of  liloi»- 
tore,  Mr.  Johnson,  had  interested  himselC"— 
Malone. 

'  [He  was  not  discharged  till  Jvne,  1760. 
How  the  discharge  (if,  iiuleed,  it  was  granted  on 
this  applicatioi^)  came  to  be  so  long  delayed 
BOt  appear.*— £o.] 
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["dr.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  MONTAGU '. 

**  9th  Jane,  1769. 

"Madam. — I  am  desired  by  Mrs. 
Mj^tagu  -^iiiiiiiQs  iQ  gign  receipts  with  her 

name  for  the  subscribers  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  procure,  and  to  return 
her  humble  thanks  for  your  favour,  which 
was  conferred  with  all  the  grace  that  ele- 
gance can  add  to  beneficence.  I  am,  ma- 
dam, your  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnsok."] 

What  particular  new  scheme  of  life  John- 
son had  in  view  this  year,  I  have  not  dis- 
covered; but  that  he  meditated  one  of  some 
sort,  is  clear  from  his  private  devotions,  in 
which  we  find,  [34th  March,]  "  the  change 
of  outward  things  which  I  am  now  to 
make; "  and  "  Grant  me  the  grace  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  the  course  which  I  am 
now  beginning  may  proceed  according  to 
thy  laws,  and  end  in  the  enjoyment  of  thy 
favour."  But  he  did  not,  in  fact,  make  any 
external  or  visible  change. 
^^  [The  change  of  life  of  which  M  r. 

Boswell  could  discover  no  trace  was 
probably  the  breaking  up  his  establishment 
in  Gough-square,  where  he  had  resided  for 
ten  years,  and  retiring  to  chambers  in  Sta- 
ple-inn; while  Mrs.  Williams  went  into 
lodgine^.  This  economical  arrangement, 
as  we  learn  from  the  following  letter,  com- 
municated by  Mrs.  Pearson,  through  Dr. 
Harwood,  took  place  just  at  this  penod. 


(C 


TO  MRS.  LUCT  PORTER. 

<*  23d  March,  1759. 

p  '^Dear    madam, — I    beg  your 

i^ls^"  pardon  for  having^  so  long  omitted 
to  write.  One  thing  or  other  has 
put  me  off.  I  have  this  da^  moved  my 
things,  and  you  are  now  to  direct  to  me  at 
Staple-inn,  London.  I  hope,  m^  dear,  you 
are  well,  and  Kitty  mends.  I  wish  her  suc- 
cess in  her  trade.  I  am  going  to  publish  a 
little  story  book  ,2  which  I  will  send  you 
when  it  is  out.    Write  to  me,  my  dearest 

firl,  for  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  Irom  you, 
am,  my  dear,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnsok."] 


*  [This  and  several  other  letters,  which  will 
be  fouod  in  the  proper  places,  (marked  in  the 
margin  Monttigu  M8S.),  the  Editor  owes  to 
the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the  present  Lord 
Rokeby,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Mrs.  Montagu, 
and  the  Editor  of  her  Letters — a  work  which  the 
literary  world  desires  to  see  continaed.  It  is  ne- 
ceasary  to  request  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
warm  terms  in  which  Johnson  so  frequently  ex- 
presses his  admiration  and  esteem  for  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu, as  we  shall  see  that  he  afterwards  took  anoth- 
er tone. — Ed.] 

'  [Johnson  here  alludes  to  his  '^Ra^selas.** — 
Harwood.] 


At  this  time  there  Being  a  competitioa 
amonff  the  architects  of  London  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  building  of  Blackfriars-bridge, 
a  question  was  very  warmly  agitated  wheth- 
er semicircular  or  elliptical  arches  were  oro- 
ferable.  In  the  design  offered  by  Mr. 
Mylne,  the  elliptical  form  was  adopted,  and 
therefore  it  was  the  ffreat  object  of  his  ri- 
vals to  attack  it.  Johnson^s  regard  for  his 
friend  Mr.  Gwyn  induced  him  to  engage  in 
this  controversy  against  Mr.  Myhie^*,  and 

'  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  given  a  lomp  detail 
of  it,  in  that  manner  vulgarly,  but  aignmcantlj, 
called  rigmarole  ;  in  which,  amidst  an  ostenta- 
tious exhibition  of  arfas  and  artists,  he  talks  of 
**  proportions  of  a  column  being  taken  from  that 
of  the  human  figure,  and  adjusted  by  JVafttrc— 
masculine  and  feminine — ^in  a  man,  sesquioctave 
of  the  head,  and  in  a  woman  tesquinonal ;  noi 
has  he  failed  to  introduce  a  jai^on  of  ninncaj 
terms,  which  do  not  seem  much  to  corresponil 
with  the  subject,  but  serve  to  make  ap  the  hetcro- 
geneous  maas^  To  follow  the  knight  throngt 
all  this,  would  be  an  useless  fatigue  to  myself*  aiul 
not  a  little  disgusting  to  my  readers.  1  shall 
therefore,  only  make  a  few  remarks  npon  hii 
statement — He  seems  to  exult  in  having  dcteci< 
ed  Johnson  in  procuring  "  from  a  person  eminentl] 
skilled  in  mathematicks  and  the  principles  of  orchi 
tecture,  answers  to  a  string  of  questions  drawn  n| 
by  himself,  touching  the  comparative  strength  oj 
semicircular  and  elliptical  arches.**  Now  I  can 
not  conceive  how  Johnson  conld  have  acted  mor 
wi^ly.  Sir  John  complains  that  the  opinion  o 
that  excellent  mathematician,  Mr.  Thomaa  iSimp 
son,  did  not  preponderala  in  favour  of  the  semi 
circular  arch.  But  he  should  have  known,  tin 
however  eminent  Mr.  Simpson  was  in  the  higbe 
parts  of  abstract  matliematical  science,  he  was  111 
tie  versed  in  mixed  and  practical  mechanicki 
Mr.  Muller,  of  Woolwich  Academy,  the  scholai 
tick  father  of  all  the  great  engineers  which  th 
country  has  employed  for  forty  yean,  decided  tli 
question  by  declaring  clearly  in  fiivoor  of  tfa 
elliptical  areh. 

It  is  nngracnusly  suggested,  that  Jolmsofi's  mn 
tive  for  opposing  Mr.  Mybe's  scheme  may  bai 
been  his  prejndice  against  him  as  a  native  oi  Noil 
Britain;  when  in  truth,  as  has  been  stated,  1 
gave  the  aid  of  his  able  pen  to  a  friend^  wfae  wi 
one  of  the  cnncEdates;  and  so  far  was  he  from  ha* 
ing  any  illiberal  antipathy  to  Mr.  Mylne^  that  ( 
afterwards  lived  with  tto^  gentleman  upon  tci 
agreeable  terms  of  acquaintance,  and  dined  wi 
him  at  his  house.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  iodee 
gives  full  vent  to  his  own  prejudice  in  nbwnt 
Blackfriars-bridge,  calling  it  "an  edifice, 
which  beauty  and  synmieCry  are  in  vain  soag 
for;  by  whieh  the  citizens  of  London  have  pc 
petuated  their  own  disgrace,  and  subjected  a  wnc 
nation  to  the  reproach  of  foreigners  **  '%^lK)et 
has  contemplated  plaeido  /wmtne,  this  statel 
elegant,  and  airy  structure,  which  has  eo  fine 
effect,  especially  on  approaching  the  capital 
that  quarter,  must  wonder  at  such  unjust  and  i 
tempered  censure ;  and  I  appeal  to  all  forel^erv 
good  taste,  whether  this  bridge  be  not  one  of  I 
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after  being  at  congiderable  pains  to  study 
the  snbvpct,  he  wrote  three  several  letters 
in  the  uazetteer,  in  opposition  to  hia  plan. 
If  it  ahoaJd  be  remarked  that  this  was  a 
oontroveniy  which  lay  quite  out  of  John* 
ion's  way,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  after 
ill,  his  employing  his  powers  of  reasoning 
•ad  eloqaencce  upon  a  subject  which  he  had 
studied  on  the  moment,  is  not  more  strange 
than  what  we  oilen  observe  in  lawyers, 
irtio,  as  Q^Uquid  agutU  homineB  is  the 
natter  of  lawsuits,  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  pick  up  a  temporary  knowledge  of  an  art 
or  scleoce,  of  which  thev  understood  no- 
tluBg  till  their  brief  was  aelivered,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  much  masters  of  it.  In  like  man- 
ser,  mrmhers  of  the  legislature  frequently 
tstroduioe  and  expatiate  upon  subjects  of 
which  they  have  informed  themselves  for 
the  occasion. 

["DR.  JOHHSON  TO  MISS  LUCt  FORTBR. 

<«iOth  May,  175S. 

^  **Dear  madam, — I  am  almost 

SsT^  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  all  your  let^ 
ten  eame  safe,  and  that  I  have  been 
always  very  well,  but  hindered,  I  hardly 
toiow  how,  from  writing.  I  sent,  last  week, 
mne  of  my  works,  one  for  you,  one  for  your 
a«at  Hunter,  who  was  with  nnr  poor  dear 
ncjiher  when  she  died,  one  for  Mr.  Howard, 
and  one  ibr  Kitty. 

^  I  beg  vou,  my  dear,  to  write  often  to 
i^,  and  teU  me  how  you  like  my  little  book. 
I  am,  dear  love,  your  affectionate  humble 

"  Sam.  Johnson."] 


f  **  ntU  JOHNSON  TO   MRS.  MONTAGU. 

"  6ray'»4an,  i7Ui  Dec.  1750. 

**  Madam, — Goodness  so  con- 
^cuous  as  yours  will  be  oilen  so- 
licited, and  perhaps  sometimes  so- 
Ikited  by  those  who  have  little  pretension 
to  yonr  favour.  It  is  now  my  turn  to  in- 
iradooe  a  petitioner,  but  such  as  I  have 
i«a«Mi  to  believe  you  will  think  worthy  of 
yoor  ootioe.  Mrs.  Ogle,  who  kept  the  mu- 
ttck-Tvom  in  Soho-square,  a  woman  who 

oHt  diBtB^^aiibed  ornamentB  of  London.  As  to 
tht  mMXkj  of  the  iabiick,  it  is  ceitatn  that  tha 
fMj  of  fjo^doB  took  every  precaution  to  have  the 
kail  Poftbad  aooe  for  it;  bnt  as  this  is  to  be  found 
Bi  ibe  qnaniee  belonging  to  the  public,  under  the 
dfareetiaa  of  the  loxds  of  the  treasury,  it  so  hap- 
pmi^  diet  pariomeDtary  interest,  which  is  often 
fhe  baae  of  fair  pormits,  thwarted  their  endea- 
vova  Kotwithstanding  this  disa4vantage,  it  is 
wd  ka0WD  that  001  only  has  Blackfriars-bridge 
■eter  amk  ectber  in  its  foundation  or  in  its  arches, 
whsck  were  to  much  the  subject  of  contest,  but 
mLj  miBtet  which  it  has  ■offered  from  the  effects 
of  severe  foAi  have  been  already,  in  some  mea- 
n^iaited  with  aoonder  stone,  and  every  ne- 
iT  rmewal  can  be  completed  at  a  modeiata 


struggles  with  great  industry  for  the  sup- 
port of  eight  children,  hopes  by  a  benefit 
concert  to  set  herself  free  from  a  few  debts» 
which  she  cannot  otherwise  discharge.  She 
has,  I  know  not  why,  so  high  an  opinion  of 
me  as  to  believe  that  you  will  pay  lew  re- 
gard to  her  application  than  to  mine.  Tou 
know,'madam,  I  am  sure  you  know,  how 
hard  it  is  to  deny,  and  therefore  would  not 
wonder  at  my  compliance,  though  I  were  to 
suppress  a  motive  which  you  know  not, 
the  vanity  of  being  supposed  to  be  of  any 
importance  to  Mrs  Montagu.  But  thougn 
I  may  be  willing  to  see  the  world  deceived 
for  m^  advantage,  I  am  not  deceived  my- 
self, lor  I  know  that  Mrs.  Ogle  vnll  owe 
whatever  favours  she  shall  receive  from  the 
patronage  which  we  humbly  entreat  on  this 
occasion,  much  more  to  your  compassion 
for  honesty  in  distress^  than  to  the  request 
of,  madam,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant,        "  Sam.  Johnson."] 

In  1760,  he  wrote  "  an  Address  of  the 
Painters  to  George  III.  on  his  Accession  to 
the  Throne  of  these  Kingdoms  t,"  which 
no  monarch  ever  ascended  with  more  sincere 
congp'atulations  from  his  people.  Two  gene- 
rations of  foreign  ])rinces  had  prepared  their 
minds  to  rejoice  in  having  aram  a  kingi 
wiio  gloried  m  being  "  bom  a  Briton."  He 
also  wrote  for  Mr.  %aretti  the  Dedicationf 
of  his  Italian  and  English  Dictionary,  to 
the  Marquis  of  Abreu,  then  envoy-extraor- 
dinarjr  from  Spain  at  the  court  of  Great 
Britain. 

Johnson  was  now  either  very  idle,  or  very 
busy  with  his  Shakspeare;  for  I  can  find 
no  other  pubUck  composition  by  him  except 
an  Introduction  to  tne  proceedings  of  the 
Ccmimittee  for  clothing  the  French  Prison- 
ers*; one  of  iJie  many  proofs  that  he  was 
ever  awake  to  the  calls  of  humanity;  and 
an  account  which  he  gave  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  of  Mr.  Tytler's  acute  and 
able  vindication  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots*, 
The  generosity  of  Johnson's  !<^lings  shine 
forth  in  the  following  sentence  i;  "  It  has 
now  been  fashionable,  for  near  half  a  cen- 
tury, to  defame  and  vilify  the  house  of  Stu- 
art, and  to  exalt  and  magnify  the  reicn  of 
Elizabeth.  The  Stuarts  have  found  few 
apologists,  for  the  dead  cannot  pav  fbr 
praise:  and  who  will,  without  reward,  op- 
pose the  tide  of  popularity?  Yet  there  re- 
mains still  among  us,  not  whollv  extinguish- 
ed, a  zeal  for  truth,  a  desire  of  estabhshing 
right  in  opposition  to  fashion." 

[The  following  memorandum,  ^^ 
made  on  his  birthday  in  this  year, 

*  [This  sentence  may  be  generous,  but  it  is  not 
very  logical.  Elizabeth  was  surely  as  dead  as 
the  Stuarts,  and  could  no  more  pay  for  praut 
than  they  could. — Ed.] 
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mav  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  rules 
and  resolutions  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  making)  for  the  guidance  of  his  moral 
conduct  and  literary  studies:  the  fourth 
item  seems  obscure  and  strange : 

**  Sept.  18. 

"  Resolved,  D.  («o)  j  (uoon/e), 

'<  To  combat  notions  of  obligation. 

"  To  appl}r  to  stud^. 

"  To  reclaim  imaginations. 

**To  consult  the  resolves   on  Tetty's 

cofiin. 
**  To  rise  early. 
"  To  study  religion. 
**  To  go  to  church. 
<'  To  drink  less  strong  liquors. 
"  To  keep  a  journal. 
"  To  oppose  laziness,  by  doing  what  is 

to  oe  done  tomorrow. 
**  Rise  as  early  as  I  can. 
«  Send  for  books  for  Hist,  of  War. 
"  Put  books  in  order. 
"Scheme  of  life."] 

In  this  year  I  have  not  discovered  a  sin- 
gle private  letter  written  by  him  to  any  of 
his  friends.  It  should  seem  that  he  had  at 
this  period  a  floating  intention  of  writing  a 
history  of  the  recent  and  wonderful  succes- 
es  of  the  British  arms  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe;  for  among  the  [foregoing]  resolu- 
tions or  memorandums,  there  is,  *'  Send  for 
books  ibr  Hist,  of  War."  How  much  is  it 
to  be  regretted  that  this  intention  was  not 
fulfilled.  His  majestick  expression  would 
have  carried  down  to  the  latest  posterity 
the  glorious  achievements  of  his  country, 
with  the  same  fervent  glow  which  they  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  at  the  time.  He  would 
have  been  under  no  temptation  to  deviate 
in  any  degree  from  trutn,  which  he  held 
very  sacred,  or  to  take  a  Licence,  which  a 
learned  divine  told  me  he  once  seemed,  in 
a  conversation,  jocularly  to  allow  to  histo- 
rians, "  There  are  (said  he)  inexcusable 
lies,  and  consecrated  lies.  For  instance, 
we  are  told  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  news 
of  ihe  unfortunate  battle  of  Fontenoy,  eve- 
ry heart  beat,  and  every  eye  was  in  tears. 
iMow  we  know  that  no  man  eat  his  dinner 
the  worse,  but  there  should  have  been  all 
this  concern;  and  to  say  there  was  (smiling), 
may  be  reckoned  a  consecrated  lie." 

This  year  Mr.  Murphy,  having  thought 
himself  ill-treated  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  was  one  of  the  writers  of 
"  The  Critical  Review,"  published  an  in- 
dignant vindication  in  "  A  Poetical  Epistle 
to  Samuel  Johnson,  A.  M.  i."  in  which  he 

'  [It  ieems  strange  and  veiy  uncandid  that  Mr. 
Murphy  did  not  acknowledge  that  this  poetical 
epistle  was  an  imitation  of  Boileau's  Epttre  d 
MoHere.    I  rabjoin  a  few  couplets  from  botli 


compliments  Johnson  in  a  just  and  elegant 
manner: 

''Tranacendent  Genioa!  whose  prolifick  vein 
Ne*er  knew  the  frigid  poet'a  toil  and  pain; 
To  whom  Apollo  opens  all  his  store, 
And  erery  Muse  presents  her  sacred  lore; 
Say,  powerful  Johnson,  whence  thy  Teneii 

fraught 
With  so  mnch  grace,  sach  energy  of  thoqght. 
Whether  thy  Juvenal  instructs  the  age 
In  chaster  numbexs,  and  new  points  his  rage; 
Or  fair  Iren£  sees,  alas!  too  late 
Her  innocence  exchanged  (or  guilty  state; 
Whatever  yon  write,  in  every  golden  line 
Sublimity  and  elegance  combine; 
Thy  ner>'0U8  phrase  impresses  every  soul. 
While  harmony  gives  rapture  to  the  whole.** 

Again,  towards  the  conclusion: 

*'  Thon  then,  my  friend,  who  see'st  the  dang^row 

striTe 
In  which  some  demon  bids  me  plunge  my  fifes 
To  the  Amuan  fount  direot  my  feet. 
Say,  where  the  Nine  thy  lonely  musing  meet? 
Where  warbles  to  thy  ear  the  sacred  throng. 
Thy  monU  sense,  thy  dignity  of  sOQg  ? 
Tell,  for  yon  can,  by  what  uneniiitg  ait 
You  wake  to  finer  feelings  every  heavi; 
In  each  bright  pase  some  truth  impoitant  give^ 
And  bki  to  future  tmies  thy  Ram blba  hve.'* 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  relate  the  man- 
ner in  which  an  acquaintance  first  comment* 
ed  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Murphy. 
During  the  publication  of  "  The  Gray's-inn 
Journal,*'  a  periodical  paper  which  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  by  Mr.  Murphy  alone, 
when  a  very  young  man,  he  happened  to 
be  in  the  country  with  Mr.  Foote;  and  hav- 
ing mentioned  that  he  was  obli^^  to  go  to 
London  in  order  to  get  ready  lor  the  press 
one  of  the  numbers  of  that  journal,  Foote 
said  to  him,  '<  You  need  not  go  on  that  ac- 
count Here  is  a  French  magazine,  in 
which  you  will  find  a  very  pret^  oriental 
tale;  translate  that,  and  send  it  to  your  prin* 
ler.**  Mr.  Murphy  having  read  the  tale, 
was  highly  pleased  with  it,  and  IbUowed 
Footers  advice.  W  hen  he  returned  to  town, 
this  tale  was  pointed  out  to  him  in  **  The 
Rambler,"  from  whence  it  had  been  tran*- 

Boileau  and  Murphy,  wbidi  will  show  how  tittle 
the  epistle  of  the  latter  is  entitled  to  the  chanctc9 
of  originality — in  (act,  such  an  unaekncwUdged 
use  of  an  author  is  almost  plagiarism. 

Rare  et/ameux  e»prit,  dont  la  fertile  trine 
Ignore^  en   erivemi,  le  travail  rt  la  peine* 

Traaacendent  geniiis!  whoM  proUflck  vela 
Ne^er  knew  the  tHgid  poet's  toil  uid  pain. 

Scuvant yai  beau  r%ver  du  matin  Ju^u^an  Sinr, 
^itumdje  veuje  dire  blane^  la  quinteu$e  dit  noir* 

In  IbTerish  toil  I  pne  the  wesrv  night, 
And  when  I  wooJd  say  black,  rayme 


On  fmixque^  fnjln^  te»  noins  y  weroitnt  tupe^^hts^ 
Moli  re,  tneietrne  moi  Vart  d€  ne  rimer  pius. 

And  tince  1  nr*er  can  learn  thy  claaalc  lore* 
Instruct  me,  Johnson,  bow  to  write  ao  mortl    Bn  \ 
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teiklo  the  French  magazine.  Mr.  Mur- 
;«".  (hm  vsiCed  spoil  Johnson,  to  explain 
r  -  cvioas  iocidenC  His  talents,  literature, 
ai  ^TBticaMii-like  manners,  were  soon  per- 
y^  by  JohntfODy  and  a  friendship  was 
vliich  wan  never  hroken^ 


Mmrphj  fint  became  aeqaainted 
hie  waa  aboat  thirt j-one  yean 
t   KnicfalBbridge,  Jane  18,  1806, 
him  etgmy-aecond  year. 
«C  diia  gcBtleman,  pablished  re- 
he  ii  reported  to  have  aaid, 
H»emlj^~^nt^  when  he  had  the 
periodical  paper,  daring  the 
rmm   pabliihiiig  **tbe  Ram- 
page, in  which  Mr.  Boa- 
of  hie  finrt  introdaction  to 
anil  be  fevnd  a  atriking  instaace  of  the 
oT  Mr.   Mfuphy*s  memory;  and  the 
abere-ineofioned,  if  indeed  he  made  it, 
•  by  DO  meaiia  iiuprobable,  faraishes  an 
of  hi*   iuaccoracy;  for  both  the 
nnfoonded.      He  appeaia  to 
yeara    older  than   twenty-one, 
bt  b«^M  the  Gray*»-lna  Joamal;  and  that 
of  nmnini;  a  race  with  Johniion*! 
« Ad  not  appear  till  after  the  clofung  of 
.which  ended  March  14, 1752.     The 
of  the  lsfvy*9-1na  Joamal  made  it« 
■boat   neven  montht  afterwanb,  in  a 
ef  the   time,  called  the  Crefisman, 
tl,    17»2;  and   in   that   form   the  fimt 
urere  girea  to  the  pabliclc.    On 
,  1753,  it  aanmed  a  new  form; 
aa  a  dirtinct  periodical  paper, 
it  eoatiBaed  to  be  pablished  till 
Sltf  ^  ScfK.    1764,  wbea  it  finally  ckMed; 
whole  CNie  handred  and  one  EaMya, 
The  extraordinary  paper  men- 
a  No.  38  of  the  tecond  aeriet, 
15,  1754;  which  if  a  ra^trana- 
Fiaach  Teiaion  of  Johneon*s  Rom- 
190.     h  m9M  omitted  in  the  re-pabbco* 
in  two  Tolaniea,  12mo.  in 
and  foer  are  foand,  and  in 
not  alwayi  dated  on  the 
they  raafly  appeared;  m>  that  the  mot- 
le  this  Aaglo^jallick  Eastern  tale,  o&- 
rWvflM,  micht  very  properly  have 
le  thii  worn,  when  ra-pahlijibed. 
ol,  I  believe,  wait  on  Johmon 
pabCeation  of  thie  adambiation 

to  be  itated  in 
B  hia  eonchkUag  Enav,  SepL  21, 
the  following  paragraph: 
aihy  nay  aot  a  petaon  rather  ehooee 

the  obscare  dili- 

of  aflected  phnweol- 

Far  mtf  part,  1  have  ahraya  tboaght  an 

le  than  a  pompons  diction, 

■p  by  ■Hiaher,  amplified  by  epithet,  and 

oe  neqaeat  iaieitions  of  the  Latin 

■  probable  that  the  Eambler  was 

to  be  censared,  and  that  the  anthour, 

it,  was  not  aeqaainted  with  John- 

hii  fint  introdaction,  be  endeav- 

diere. 


"TO  B£NN£T  LANOTON,  ESQ.  AT  LANflTON. 

"  ISth  Oct.  1760. 

"  Dear  sir, — ^You  that  travel  about  the 
world  have  more  materials  for  letters  than  I 
who  sla^  at  home;  and  should,  therefore, 
write  with  frequency  equal  to  your  oppor- 
tunities. I  should  be  glad  to  have  all  £ng* 
land  surveyed  by  you,  if  you  would  impart 
vour  observations  in  narratives  as  agreea* 
ble  as  vour  last  Knowledge  is  always  to 
be  wished  to  those  who  can  communicate  it 
well.  While  you  have  been  riding  and  run- 
ning, and  seeing  the  tombs  of  the  learned, 
and  the  camps  of  the  valiant,  I  have  only 
staid  at  home,  and  intended  to  do  great 
things,  which  I  have  not  done.  Beau^  went 
away  to  Cheshire,  and  has  not  yet  found 
his  way  back.  Chambers  passed  the  vaca* 
tion  at  Oxford. 

'<  I  am  very  sincerely  solicitous  for  the 
preservation  or  curing  of  Mr.  Langton^ 
sight,  and  am  glad  that  the  chirurgeon  at 
Coventry  gives  him  so  much  hope.  Mr. 
Shar])e  is  of  opinion  that  the  tedious  mat- 
uration of  the  cataract  is  a  vulgar  errour^,  , 
and  that  it  may  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  ia 
formed.  This  notion  deserves  to  be  consid- 
ered;_  1  doubt  whether  it  be  universally  true; 
but  if  it  be  true  in  somecases,  and  those  cases 
can  be  distinguished,  it  may  save  a  long  uid 
uncomfortable  delav. 

"  Of  dear  Mrs.  Langton  you  give  me  no 
account;  which  is  the  less  friendly,  as  you 
know  how  highly  I  think  of  her,  and  how 
much  1  interest  myseli*  in  her  health.  I  sup- 
pose you  tokl  her  of  my  opinion,  and  like- 
wise suppose  it  was  not  followed;  however^ 
I  still  believe  it  to  be  right. 

"  Let  me  hear  from  you  again,  wherever 
you  are,  or  whatever  ^ou  are  doing;  wheth- 
er you  wander  or  sit  still,  plant  trees  or 
make  RuitiekM*^  play  with  your  sisters  or 
muse  alone;  and  in  return  f  will  tell  you 
the  success  of  Sheridan,  who  at  this  instant 
is  playing  Cato,  and  has  already  played 
Richard  twice.  He  had  more  company  the 
second  than  the  first  night,  and  will  make,  I 

fore,  it  may  be  pnaamed,  did  not  commence  tiD 
towards  tM  end  of  this  year  1754.  Mniphy, 
however,  had  highly  praised  Johnson  in  the  pro* 
ceding  year.  No.  14  of  the  second  series,  Deo. 
22, 1768. — M  ALONK.  [It  seems  nncandkl  in  Mr. 
Malone  to  insinnate  a  chaige  of  falsehood  against 
Mr.  Morphy  on  the  hear$(iM  of  an  anonymooa 
writer.  Mr.  Mnrphy,  who  m  1786  rapnblished 
the  Qray^B-Inn  Jaurnalt  with  the  original  data 
of  the  first  namber,  21st  Oct  1762,  aever  eauld 
have  said  that  it  was  eontemporaneons  with  the 
Rambler, — Ed.] 

*  Mr.  Beanclerk. — Bos  well. 

'  [Mr.  Sharpe  seems  to  have  once  been  of  a 
diiTerent  opink>n  on  this  point,  See  anttt  p.  100. 
— Ed.1 

^  Essays  with  that  title,  written  about  this  tfana 
by  Mr.  Langton,  bat  not  pablished. 
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believe^  a  good  iigare  in  the  whole^  though 
his  faults  seem  to  be  very  many:  some  of 
natural  deficience,  and  some  or  laborious 
affectation.  He  has,  I  think,  no  power  of 
assuming  either  that  dignity  or  elegance 
which  some  men,  who  have  little  of  either 
in  common  life,  can  exhibit  on  the  stage. 
His  voice  when  strained  is  unpleasing,  and 
when  low  is  not  always  heard.  He  seems 
lo  think  too  much  on  the  audience,  and 
turns  his  face  too  oflen  to  the  galleries. 

"  However,  I  wish  him  well^  and  among 
other  reasons,  because  I  like  his  wife^. 

**  Make  haste  to  write  to,  dear  sir,  your 
most  affectionate  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."  , 

In  1761  Johnson  appears  to  have  done 
little.  He  was  still,  no  doubt,  proceeding 
in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare;  but  what  ad- 
vances he  made  in  it  cannot  be  ascertained. 
He  certainly  was  at  this  time  not  active; 
for,  in  his  scrupulous  examination  of  him- 
self on  Easter  eve,  he  laments,  in  his  too 
rigorous  mode  of  censuring  his  own  conduct, 
that  his  life,  since  the  communion  of  the  pre- 
cedii  Easter,  had  been  *' dissipated  and 
useless."  He, however,  contributed 
2^^"*^  this  year  the  Preface  •  to  "  Rolfs 

'^  'Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce," in  which  he  displays  such  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  might  lead  the  reader  to  think  that 
its  authour  had  devoted  all  his  life  to  it.  I 
asked  him,  whether  he  knew  much  of  Rolt, 
and  of  his  work.  "  Sir  (said  he),  I  never 
saw  the  man,  and  never  read  the  book. 
The  booksellers  wanted  a  Preface  to  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Trade  and  Commerce.  I  knew 
very  well  what  such  a  Dictionary  should 
be,  and  I  wrote  a  Preface  accordingly." 
Rolt,  who  wrote  a  great  deal  for  the  book- 
sellers, was,  as  Johnson  told  me,  a  singular 
character.  Though  not  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  him,  he  used  to  say,  *'  I  am 
just  come  from  Sam.  Johnson."  This  was 
a  sufficient  specimen  of  his  vanity  and  im- 
pudence. But  he  gave  a  more  eminent 
^  ■  ■      ■  ■ 

'  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  authour  of"  Memoirs  of 
Miss  Sydney  Biddulph,"  a  novel  of  great  merit, 
and  of  some  other  pieces. — Boswell.  [Her 
last  work  is,  perhaps,  her  best — Noorjahad,  an 
eastern  tale:  in  which  a  pure  morality  is  inculca- 
ted, with  a  great  deal  of  fancy  and  considerable 
force.  No  wonder  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  have 
liked  her!  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moore, 
published  in  his  Life  of  R.  B.  Sheridan  (vol.  i.  p. 
11),  thus  mentions  her:  **  I  once  or  twice  met 
h»  mother — she  was  quite  eelettial!  both  her 
virtnoi  and  her  genius  were  highly  esteemed.'* 
Hiis  amiable  and  accomplished  woman  died  at 
Blois,  in  September,  1766,  as  Mr.  Moore  states, 
and  as  is  proved  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Shoridan'^s,  de- 
ploring that  event,  dated  in  October,  1766;  though 
the  Biog.  Diet,  and  other  authorities,  placed  her 
death  in  1767.— Eo.] 


Sroof  of  it  in  our  sister  kingdom,  aa  Di 
ohnson  informed  me.  When  Akenside 
"  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination"  first  can] 
out,  he  did  not  put  his  name  to  the  poen 
Rolt  went  over  to  Dublin,  published  an  ed 
tion  of  it,  and  put  his  own  name  to  it.  U] 
on  the  fame  of  this  he  lived  for  sever 
months,  being  entertained  at  the  best  tabji 
as  '^  the  ingenious  Mr.  Rolt^."  His  coi 
versation,  indeed,  did  not  discover  much  < 
the  fire  of  a  poet^  but  it  was  recollect 
that  both  Addison  and  Thomson  were  eq w 
ly  dull  till  excited  by  wine.  Akenside  ha 
ing  been  informed  of  this  imposition,  vim 
cated  his  right  by  publishing  the  po»n  wi 
its  real  authour^s  name.  Several  instances 
such  literary  fraud  have  been  detects 
The  Reverend  Dr.  Campbell,  of  St.  A 
drew's,  wrote  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  orii 
nal  of  Moral  Virtue,"  the  manuscript 
which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Innes,  a  clergyman 
England,  who  was  his  countirman  and  i 
quamtance.  Innes  published  it  with  1 
own  name  to  it;  and  before  the  impositi 
was  discovered,  obtained  consideraole  pi 
motion,  as  a  reward  of  his  merit  3.  T 
celebrated  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and  his  coui 
Mr.  George  Ballantine,  when  students 
divinity,  wrote  a  poem,  entitled  "  The  I 
surrection,"  copies  of  which  were  banc 
about  in  manuscript  They  were  at  len^ 
very  much  surprised  to  see  a  pompous  e 
tion  of  it  in  foho,  dedicated  to  the  Princ 
Dowager  of  Wales,  by  a  Dr.  Douglas, 
his  own.  Some  years  ago  a  littie  novel,  • 
titled  "  The  Man  of  Feeling,''  was  assu 
ed  by  Mr.  Eccles,  a  young  Irish  clergvm 
who  was  afterwards  drowned  near  Bat 
He  had  been  at  the  pains  to  transcribe  i 

'  I  have  had  inquiry  made  in  Ireland  as  to 
story,  but  do  not  find  it  recollected  there.    1 1 
it  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  which  i 
be  added,  that  of  the  **  Biographical  Dictionar 
and  '*  Biographia  Dramatica;*'  in  both  of  wl 
it  has  stood  many  yean.    Mr.  Malone  obea* 
that  the  tmth  probably  is,  not  that  an  edition 
published  with  Roll's  name  in  the  thie-page,  1 
that  the  poem  being  then  anonjrmous,  Rolt  act 
esced  in  its  being  attributed  to  him  in  conve 
tion. — ^BoswELL.     [In  the  late  edition  of 
Biographical  Dictionary,  the  foregoing  story  ii 
deed  noticed,  but  with  an  observation  that  it 
been  completely  refuted,    Richard  Rolt  die< 
March,  1770.— Ed.J 

'  I  have  both  the  books.    Innes  was  the  c 
gyman  who  brought  Psalmanazar  to  England, 
was  an  accomplice  in  his  extraordinary  fictioi 

BOSWELL. 

*  [«<  Died,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eccles,  at  Balh. 
attempting  to  save  a  boy,  whom  he  saw  sin! 
in  the  Avon,  be,  together  with  the  youth,  v 
both  drowned.'* — Gent.  Mag.  Aug.  15,  !• 
And  in  the  magazine  for  the  next  month  are  a 
verses  on  this  event,  with  an  epitaph,  of  wl 
the  first  line  ii. 

Beneath  this  »toiM  tte  ''man  o//ctftiif  **  lies.— fi 
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whcit  book,  with  blottuigB,  inteiiineationSj 
nd  eorvectioDSy  that  it  nii^ht  he  shown  to 
ierenl  people  as  an  oriffual.  It  was^  in 
knitby  the  production  of  Mr.  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie, aa  attorney  in  the  Exchequer  at 
Edinbur^h^  who  is  the  authour  of  several 
otfarr  ingeniona  pieces;  but  the  belief  with 
Kgvd  to  Mr.  Eccles  became  so  general, 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  for  MessieurB 
Strahan  nod  Caaell  to  pubUah  an  advertise- 
neat  in  the  newspapers,  oontradictiDg  the 
report,  and  mentioning  that  they  purchased 
the  cqp3n%ht  of  Mr.  Mackenzie.  I  can 
conceive  th»  kind  of  fraud  to  be  very  easily 
psaetMed  with  suoceasful  effrontery.  The 
fihatwm  of  a  literary  performance  is  difficult 
of  proof;  seldom  is  there  any  witness  pres- 
eat  at  its  birth.  A  man,  either  in  confi- 
tece  or  by  improper  means,  obtains  posses- 
son  of  a  cnpy  of  it  in  manuscript,  and  hold- 
It  psfaitthea  it  as  his  own.  The*  true  au- 
thour, in  many  cases,  may  not  be  able  to 
nake  hia  title  clear.  JohiuK>n,  indeed,  from 
the  peenltar  features  of  Ids  literary  o£&pring, 
on^i  bid  defiance  to  any  attempt  to  appro- 
priate then  to  others: 


i^a  magick  coald  not  copied  be  ; 
thax  cirele  none  dnret  walk  but  be.'* 


*^  [da.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  LUCT  PORTER. 

**  Imiflr  T«niple-luie,  isth  Jan.  1761. 

"  Dbakest  madam, — I  ou^ht  to 
553?"*  hsve  begun  the  new  year  with  re- 
pairing the  omissions  of  the  last, 
aad  Co  hare  told  ^ou  sooner,  what  I  can 
ahwaya  tell  you  with  truth,  that  I  wish  you 
k>n^  Itle  and  happiness,  always  increasing 
till  a  ahaU  end  at  last  in  the  happiness  of 


<« 


I  hope,  my  dear,  ^ou  are  well;  I  am  at 
^  _jeot  pfetQr  much  disordered  by  a  cold  and 
eoois^;  1  have  just  been  blooded,  and  hope 
I  shall  be  better. 

«*  Ptay  give  my  love  to  Kitty.  I  should 
be  plad  lo  bear  Uiat  she  goes  on  well.  I 
a«,  nvf  dcaieat  dear,  your  most  affectionate 
it«  "  Sam.  JoHirsoir."] 


He  this  year  lent  hia  friendlv  asBistance 
tt»  correct  and  improve  a  pamphlet  written 
by  Mr^  Gwyn,  the  architect,  entitled 
^  Tboogbta  on  the  Coronation  of  George 

Johosoo  had  now  for  some  years  admitted 
Mr.  Baretti  to  his  intimacy;  nor  did  their 
fneadahip  cease  upon  their  being  separated 
by  Baiettils  revisiting  his  native  country, 
fiom  Johnson's  letters  to  him. 


TO  MS  JOSEPH  BARBTTI,  AT  MILAN  ^ 

•*(Lopdoii>,  torn  JoM,  1761. 

'  You  rqproach  me  very  often  with  par- 
if  of  writing;  but  you  may  discover  by 

*  The  or^ipnaii  of  Dr.  Johnson's  three  letten 


the  extent  of  my  paper,  that  I  design  to  r»* 
compeose  rarity  by  length.  A  short  letter 
to  a  distant  friend  is,  in  my  cfiinion,  an  in- 
sult like  that  of  a  slight  bow  or  cursory  sa- 
lutation; a  proof  of  unwillingness  to  do 
much,  even  where  there  is  a  necessity  of  do- 
ing something.  Yet  it  must  he  remembered, 
that  he  who  continues  the  same  course  of 
life  in  the  same  place  will  have  Uttle  to  telL 
One  week  and  ooe  year  are  very  like  one 
another.  The  silent  changes  made  by  time 
are  not  always  perceived;  and  if  they  aw 
not  perceived,  cannot  he  recounted,  i  have 
risen  and  bun  down,  talked  and  muaed,  while 
you  have  roved  over  a  considerable  rart  of 
Europe:  ^et  I  have  not  envied  my  Baretti 
any  of  his  pleasures,  though,  perhaps,  I 
have  envied  others  his  company:  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  other  nations  made  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  English,  by  a  trav- 
eller who  has  so  nicely  inspected  our  man* 
ners,  and  so  successfully  studied  our  literap 
ture.  I  received  your  kind  letter  fVom  Fal- 
mouth, in  which  you  gave  me  notice  of 
your  departure  for  Lisbon;  and  another 
from  Lisbon,  in  which  you  told  me,  that 
you  were  to  leave  Portugal  in  a  few  days. 
To  either  of  these  how  could  anv  answer  he 
returned?  I  have  had  a  third  m>m  Turin, 
complaining  that  I  have  not  answered  the 
former.  Your  English  style  still  continues 
in  its  puritv  and  vigour.  W  ith  vigour  your 
genius  will  sunply  it:  but  its  pnrity  must 
be  continued  bv  close  attention.  To  use 
two  languages  familiarly,  and  without  con- 
taminating one  by  the  other,  is  very  dif- 
ficult; and  to  use  more  than  two,  is  luirdly 
to  be  hoped.  The  praises  which  some  have 
received  for  their  multiplicitv  of  languages 
may  be  sufficient  to  excite  industry,  but  can 
hardly  generate  confidence* 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  can  heartily  re- 
joice at  the  kind  reception  which  you  have 
found,  or  at  the  popularity  to  which  you 
are  exalted.  I  am  willing  that  your  merit 
should  be  distinguished:  but  cannot  wish 
that  your  affisctions  may  be  gained.  I  would 
have  you  happy  wherever  you  are:  yet  I 
would  have  you  wish  to  return  to  Enguuid. 
If  ever  you  visit  us  again  you  will  find  the 
kindness  of  your  friends  undiminished.  To 
telt  you  how  many  inquiries  are  made  after 
you  would  be  tedious,  or  if  not  tedicm, 
would  be  vain;  because  you  may  be  told  in  a 
very  fbw  words,  that  all  who  knew  you  wish 
you  well;  and  that  all  that  you  embraced  at 
your  departure  will  caress  you  at  your  re- 
turn: therefore  do  not  let  Italian  academi- 
cians nor  Italian  ladies  drive  us  from  yomr 

to  Mr.  Baretti,  which  are  amoqg  the  yeiy  bert 
be  ever  wrote,  were  conununicated  to  the  pii». 

Krieton  of  that  infltmctive  and  elegant  montl^ 
J  miBcellany,  The  European  Magazine^  ia 
which  they  firat  appeared — ^Boewsiiii. 
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thoughts.  Yon  may  find  among  us  wliat 
you  will  leave  hehind,  soft  smiles  and  easy 
sonnets.  Yet  I  shall  not  wonder  if  all  our 
invitations  should  be  rejected :  for  there  is 
a  pleasure  in  being  considerable  at  home, 
wnich  is  not  easily  resisted. 

"  By  conductmg  Mr.  Southwell^  to 
Venice,  you  fulfilled,  I  know,  the  original 
contract:  yet  I  would  wish  you  not  wholly 
to  lose  him  from  your  notice,  but  to  recom- 
mend him  to  such  acquaintance  as  mav  best 
secure  him  from  sufieringby  his  own  Krflies, 
and  to  take  such  general  care  both  of  his 
safety  and  his  interest  as  may  come  within 
your  power.  His  relations  will  ihank  you 
for  any  such  gratuitous  attention :  at  least 
they  will  not  blame  you  for  any  evil  that 
may  happen,  whether  they  thank  you  or  not 
for  any  good. 

"  You  know  that  we  have  a  new  king 
and  a  new  parliament.  Of  the  new  parlia- 
ment Fitzherberf^  is  a  member.  We  were 
so  weary  of  our  old  king,  that  we  are  much 
pleased  with  his  successor;  of  whom  we 
are  so  much  inclined  to  hope  great  things, 
that  most  of  us  begin  alreadv  to  believe 
them.  The  young  man  is  hitherto  blame- 
less; but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
much  from  the  immaturity  of  juvenile  years, 
and  the  ignorance  of  princely  education. 
He  has  been  long"  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots, 
and  has  already  favoured  them  more  than 
the  English  will  contentedly  endure.  But, 
perhaps,  he  scarcely  knows  whom  he  has 
distinguished,  or  whom  he  has  disgusted. 

*^  The  artists  have  instituted  a  yearly  ex- 
hibition of  pictures  and  statues,  in  imitation, 
as  I  am  told,  of  foreign  academies.  This 
year  was  the  second  ex  h  ibition.  They  please 
themselves  much  with  the  multitude  or  spec- 
tators, and  imagine  that  the  English  scnool 
will  rise  in  reputation.  Reynolds  is  with- 
out a  rival,  and  continues  to  add  thousands 
to  thousands,  which  he  deserves,  among 
other  excellencies,  by  retaining  his  kindness 
for  Baretti.  This  exhibition  has  filled  the 
heads  of  the  artists  and  lovers  of  art.  Sure- 
ly life,  it  be  not  lon^,  is  tedious,  since  we 
are  forced  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  so  ma^ 
ny  trifles  to  rid  us  of  our  time,  of  that  time 
which  never  can  return. 

^*  I  know  my  Baretti  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  letter  m  which  I  giv«  him  no  ac- 
count of  myself:  yet  what  account  shall  I 
give  him?  I  have  not,  since  the  day  of 
of  our  separation,  sufiered  or  done  any  thing 
considerable.  The  only  change  in  my  way 
of  life  is,  that  I  have  frequented  the  theatre 
more  than  in  fbrmer  seasons.  But  I  have 
gone  thither  only  to  escape  from  myself. 

'  [Probably,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Arthur  South- 
well,  afterwards  second  Viscount  Southwell,  who 
was  bom  in  1742,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
1780.— Ed.] 

'  For  Dei^j.    See  ante,  p.  29. 


We  have  had  many  new  farces,  and  the 
comedy  called  •  The  Jealous  Wife,*  which, 
though  not  written  with  much  genius,  was 
yet  so  well  adapted  to  the  stage,  and  so 
well  exhibited  by  the  actors,  that  it  was 
crowded  for  near  twenty  nights.    I  am  di- 
gressing from  myself  to  the  playhouse;  but 
a  barren  plan  must  be  filled  with  episodes. 
Of  myseli  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  tiiat  i 
have  hitherto  lived  without  the  concurrence 
of  my  own  judgment;  yet  I  continue  to  flat- 
ter myself,  that  when  you  return,  you  will 
find  me  mended.     I  do  not  wonder  that 
where  the  monastick  life  is  permitted,  every 
order  finds  votaries,  and  every  monastery 
inhabitants.     Men  will  submit  to  any  rule, 
by  which  they  may  be  exempted  from  the 
tyranny  of  caprice  and  of  chance.    They 
are  glad  to  supply  by  external  authority 
their  own  want  of  constancy  and  resolution, 
and  court  the  government  of  others,  when 
long  experience  has  convinced  them  of  their 
own  inability  to  govern  themselves.    If  I 
were  to  visit  Italy,  my  curiosity  would  be 
more  attracted  by  convents  than  by  palaces; 
though  I  am  afraid  that  I  should  nnd  ex- 
pectation in  both  places  equally  disappointed, 
and  life  in  both  places  supported  with  im- 
patience and  quitted  with  reluctance.   That 
it  must  be  so  soon  quitted,  is  a  powerful 
remedy  against  impatience:  but  wnat  shall 
free  us  from  reluctance?    Those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  teach  us  to  die  well,  have 
taught  few  to  die  willingly:  yet  I  cannot 
but  hope  that  a  good  life  might  end  at  U&t 
in  a  contented  death. 

"  You  see  to  what  a  train  of  thought  I 
am  drawn  by  the  mention  of  myself.  Let 
me  now  turn  my  attention  upon  you.  1 
hope  you  take  care  to  keep  an  exact  journal, 
and  to  register  all  occurrences  and  observa- 
tions; for  your  friends  here  expect  such  a 
book  of  travels  as  has  not  been  oilen  seen. 
You  have  given  us  good  specimens  in  your 
letters  from  Lisbon.  I  wish  you  had  staid 
longer  in  Spain,  for  no  country  is  less  known 
to  the  rest  of  JiLurope;  but  tlie  quickness 
of  your  discernment  must  make  amends  for 
the  celerity  of  your  motions.  He  that  knows 
which  way  todirect  his  views,  sees  much  in  a 
little  time. 

"  Write  to  me  very  oi\en,  and  I  will  not 
neglect  to  write  to  you;  and  I  may  perhaps, 
in  time,  get  something  to  write:  at  least 
you  wiU  know  by  my  letters,  whatever  else 
they  may  have  or  want,  that  I  continue  to 
be  your  most  afiectionate  friend, 

«  Sam.  JoRVSoii.'' 

[The  classification  in  the  forego- 
ing  letter  of  the  art  of  painting  and 
the  exhibition  of  its  productions  among  the 
tf^flea  with  which  mankind  endeavour  ic 
get  rid  of  time,  will  excite  the  surprise  of 
some   readers;    but]   [of  the  beauties  of 
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B^^'  paintingy  notwithatanding  the  many 
^  eubginms  on  that  art  which,  after 
the  cammenoement  of  his  friendship  with 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  inserted  in  his 
writing,  he  haa  not  the  least  conception ; 
toil  the  notice  of  this  defect  led  Sir  J. 
Hiwidns  to  mention  the  following  fact 
Ooe  evening,  at  the  club,  Hawkins  came  in 
wi(h  a  mall  roll  of  prints,  which,  in  the  af- 
teroooDi  he  had  picked  up:  they  were  land- 
sr^pesofPereUe,  and  laying  it  down  with 
hi«  hat,  Johnson's  curiosity  prompted  liim 
u>  take  it  op  and  unroll  it :  he  viewed  the 
pnots  severally  with  great  attention,  and 
iiicd  Hawkins  what  sort  of  pleasure  such 
thiq^  eooki  afford  him :  he  replied  that,  as 
rtrjuMntations  of  nature,  containing  an  as- 
sefflbiage  of  such  particulars  as  render  rural 
Ktan  deK||htful,  they  presented  to  his 
miikd  the  objects  themselves,  and  that  his 
ijDi^tion  realised  the  prospect  before  him. 
J«tfafl9ooaaid,  that  was  more  than  Am  would 
do,  for  that  in  liis  whole  life  he  was  never 
capable  of  disoemlng  the  least  resemblance 
nT aoj  kind  between  a  picture  and  the  sub- 
let it  was  intended  to  represent 

To  the  delights  of  musick,  he  was  equally 
imenaibie:  neither  voice  nor  instrument, 
Qor  the  harmony  of  concordant  sounds,  had 
pnwer  over  his  aSections,  or  even  to  engage 
^  attention.  Of  music  in  general,  he  has 
^  heard  to  say,  "  it  excites  in  my  mind 

00  ideas,  and  hinders  me  f>om  contemplat- 
ion my  own ;"  and  of  a  fine  singer,  or  in- 
«tnnnental  pierformer,  that  "he  had  the 
»nii  of  a  Canary-bird."  Not  that  his 
h«vin^  was  so  deiective  as  to  account  for 
tlii^  ineasibilitsr,  but  he  laboured  under  the 
lai^itortime  which  he  has  noted  in  the  life 
i^'Banetier,  and  is  common  to  more  per- 
t'HM  than  in  this  musical  age  are  willing  to 
ctnTdB  it,  of  wanting  that  additional  sense 
Tfarnlcy  which  renders  music  grateful  to 
the  hmnao  ear.) 

In  17€f  he  wrote  for  the  Reverend  Dr. 
K^oned^,  Rector  of  Bradley  in  Derbyshire, 
in  a  itraio  of  wy  courtly  elegance,  a  Ded- 
^--atiuB to  the  King*  of  that  gentleman's 
■^1  entitled  "  A  complete  System  of  As- 
^f^nMueal  Chronology,  unfolding  the  Scrip- 
tvc».**  He  had  certainly  looked  at  this 
»nk  before  it  was  printed  ;  for  the  con- 
tiniatg  paragraph  is  undoubtedly  of  his 
c'annMition,  of  which  let  my  readers  judge : 

**  Thqi  have  I  endeavoured  to  free  reli- 
r^a  and  bistoiy  from  the  darkness  of  a  dis- 
i^^ied  and  oneertain  chronology;  fromdilB- 
^^  wtdfh  have  hitherto  appeared  insu- 
[^raUe,  and  darkness  which  no  luminary  of 
laming  baa  hitherto  been  able  to  dissipate. 

1  l^ave  ertabKsbed  the  truth  of  the  Mosaical 
vcovat,  by  evidence  which  no  transcription 
ot)  eorrnpt,  no  negligence  can  lose,  and  no 
gaejtt^caa  pervert  I  have  shown  that 
*  <  Baifme  bears  witness  to  the  inspirsp 


tion  of  its  historian,  by  the  revolution  of  its 
orbs  and  the  succession  of  its  seasons  :  thai 
the  stars  in  their  courses  Jight  against  in- 
creduli^,  that  the  works  of  God  give  hour- 
ly confirmation  to  the  2ai9,  the  prophets^ 
and  the  gospel,  of  which  one  day  ieUeih  an- 
other, and  one  night  eertifieth  another;  and 
that  the  validity  of  the  sacred  writings  nev- 
er can  be  denic>d,  while  the  moon  shall  in- 
crease and  wane,  and  the  sun  shall  know 
his  goin^  down." 

He  this  year  wrote  also  the  Dedication  t 
to  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  of  Mrs.  Lenox's 
"  Female  Quixote,"  and  the  Preface  to  the 
"  Cataloprue  of  the  Artists'  Exhibition  f." 

The  foUowing  letter,  which,  on  account 
of  its  intrinsick  merit,  it  would  have  been 
unjust  both  to  Johnson  and  the  publick  to 
have  withhekl,  was  obtained  for  me  by  the 
solii^iution  of  my  friend  Mr.  Seward  : 

"  TO  DB.  (now  sir  OSOROE)  STAUNTON  K 

**  1st  Jane,  1782. 

"Dear  sis, — ^I  make  haste  io  answer 
your  kind  letter,  in  hope  of  hearing  again 
from  you  before  you  leave  us.  I  cannot 
but  regret  that  a  man  of  your  qualifications 
should  find  it  necessary  to  seek  an  establish- 
ment in  Guadaloupe,  which  if  a  peace  should 
restore  to  the  French,  I  shall  think  it  some 
alleviation  of  the  loss,  that  it  must  restore 
likewise  Dr.  Staunton  to  the  English. 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  that 
so  much  of  our  time  is  necessarily  to  be 

'  [Creoige  Leonaid  Staonton  wbm  bom  b  Gal- 
way,  in  Ireland,  in  1737,  and  having  adopted  the 
profeasion  of  mediciiie,  which  be  aladied  in 
France,  he  came  to  London  in  1760,  where  be 
wrote  for  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day» 
and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Johneon. 
In  1762  he  went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  be 
practised  as  a  physician  for  a  short  time,  and  bj 
that  and  some  civil  ofiices,  accunnlated  a  compe- 
tent fortune,  which  he  invested  in  estates  in  the 
island  of  Granada.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1770;  but,  in  1772,  again  went  toGranada, 
where  he  was  appointed  attomey-general,  and 
made  the  valuable  acquaintance  of  Lord  Macart- 
ney, who  became  governor  of  that  island  in  1774. 
By  the  capture  of  Granada  by  the  fVeoch 
ui  1779,  Lord  Macartney  lost  his  government, 
and  Staunton  his  property.  He  returned  to  Eng^ 
land  with,  it  is  supposed,  litde  of  the  wreck  of 
his  fortune.  He,  however,  had  acquired  Loid 
Macartney's  friendship,  and  he  aocompanied  hs 
lordship  to  Madras  in  1781 ;  and  for  bis  distin- 
ffuished  services  during  hk  official  reeklence  there 
had  a  pension  of  500/.  per  annum  settled  on  him, 
in  1784,  by  the  East  India  company,  and  was 
created  a  baronet  When  Loid  Macartney  was 
selected  for  the  celebrated  embsssy  to  China, 
Sir  Geoige  was  named  to  accompany  him  as 
secretary  and  minister  plenipotentiaiy.  His  splen- 
did account  of  that  embassy  is  weU  known.  He 
died  m  London,  14th  January,  1801,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.— Eo.] 


wo 
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spent  upon  the  care  of  living,  and  that  wc 
can  seldom  obtain  ease  in  one  respect  but 
by  resigning  it  in  another:  yet  I  suppose  we 
are  by  this  dispensation  not  less  happy  in 
the  whole,  than  if  the  spontaneous  bounty 
of  Nature  poured  all  that  we  want  into 
our  hands.  A  lew,  if  they  were  lefl  thus 
to  themselves,  would,  perhaps,  spend  their 
time  in  laudable  pursuits :  but  the  greater 
part  would  prey  upon  the  quiet  of  each 
other,  or,  in  the  want  of  other  objects, 
would  prey  upon  themselves. 

"  This,  however,  is  our  condition,  which 
we  must  improve  and  solace  as  we  can  : 
and  though  we  cannot  choose  always  our 
place  of  residence,  we  may  in  every  place 
nnd  rational  amusements,  and  possess  in 
every  place  the  comforts  of  piety  and  a 
pure  conscience. 

"  In  America  there  is  little  to  be  observed 
except  natural  curiosities.  The  new  world 
must  have  many  vegetables  and  animals 
with  whith  philosophers  are  but  little  ac- 
quainted. 1  hope  yon  will  furnish  your- 
self with  some  oooks  of  natural  history, 
and  some  glastes  and  other  instrumex^ts  of 
observa^on.  Trust'  as  little  as  you  can  to 
report ;  examine  all  you  can  by  your  own 
senses.  I  do  not  dotibt  but  you  will  be 
able  to  add  much  to  knowledge,  and,  per- 
haps, to  medicine.  Wild  nations  trust  to 
simples ;  and,  perhaps  the  Peruvian  bark  is 
not  the  only  specific  which  those  extensive 
regions  may  afford  us. 

"  Wherever  you  are,  and  whatever  be 
your  fortune,  be  certain,  dear  sir,  that  yon 
carry  with  you  my  kind  wishes  ;  and  that 
whether  you  return  hither  or  stay  in  the 
other  hemisphere,  to  hear  that  you  are  hap- 
py will  give  pleasure  to  sir,  your  most  af- 
fectionate humble  servant, 

''  Sam.  Johnson." 

A  lady  having  at  this  time  solicited  him 
to  obtam  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
patronage  to  have  her  son  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity, one  of  those  solicitations  which  are 
too  frequent,  where  people,  anxious  for  a 
particular  object,  do  not  consider  propriety, 
or  the  opportunity  which  the  persons  whom 
they  solicit  have  to  assist  them,  he  wrote 
to  ner  the  following  answer;  with  a  copy  of 
which  I  am  favoured  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Farmer,  Master  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

^  8Ui  June,  nes. 
"  Madam,— I  hope  you  will  believe  that 
my  delay  in  answering  your  letter  couW 
proceed  only  from  my  unwillingness  to  de- 
stroy any  hope  that  you  had  formed.  Hope 
is  itself  a  species  of  happinesa,  and,  perhaps, 
the  chief  happiness  which  this  world  af- 
fords :  but  like  all  other  pleasnies'immod* 
erately  enjoyed,  the  excesses  of  hope  must 


be  expiated  bv  para  ;  and  expectations  in 
properly  indulged,  must  end  in  disappoin 
ment.  If  it  be  asked,  what  is  the  improjx 
expectation  which  it  is  danj^erous  to  ii 
dulge,  experience  will  quickly  answer,  ihi 
it  is  such  expectation  as  is  dictated  not  I 
reason,  but  by  desire  j  expectation  raise 
not  by  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  bi 
by  the  wants  of  the  expectant ;  an  expect 
tion  that  requires  the  common  course 
things  to  be  changed,  and  the  general  nil 
of  action  to  be  broken. 

"  When  you  made  your  request  to  ni 
you  should  have  considenkl,  madam,  wh 
you  were  asking.  You  ask  me  to  solicit 
great  man  to  whom  I  never  spoke,  for 
young  person  whom  I  had  never  seen,  u|> 
a  supposition  which  I  had  no  means  of  kiio 
ing  to  be  true.  There  is  no  reason  wli 
amongst  all  the  great,  I  should  choose 
supplicate  the  archbishop,  nor  why,  amo 
all  the  possible  objects  of  his  bounty,  t 
archbishop  should  choose  your  son. 
know,  madam,  how  unwillingly  convicti 
is  adinitted,  when  interest  opposes  it ;  I 
surely,  madam,  vou  must  allow,  that  th< 
is  no  reason  why  that  sliould  be  done 
me,  which  every  other  man  may  do  w 
equal  reason,  and  which,  indeed,  no  m 
can  do  properly,  without  some  very  part 
ular  relation  both  to  the  archbishop  and 
you.  If  I  couki  help  you  in  this  exigei 
by  any  proper  means,  it  would  give 
pleasure;  but  this  proposal  is  so  very 
mote  from  usual  methods,  that  I  cam 
comply  with  ii,  but  at  the  risk  of  such  i 
swer  and  suspicions  as  I  believe  you  do  i 
wish  me  to  undergo. 

"  I  have  seen  your  son  this  morning ; 
ssems  a  pretty  youth,  and  will,  perhs 
find  some  better  friend  than  I  can  proc 
him;  but  though  he  should  at  last  miss 
University,  he  may  still  be  wise,  use 
and  happy.  I  am,  madam,  your  most  hi 
ble  servant,  **  Sam.  Jobnsoii.' 

**  TO  MR.  JOSITH  BARETTI,  AT  MILAl 

"Londoii,90thJiily,  17( 

"  Sir, — However  justly  you  may  ace 
me  for  want  of  punctuality  in  correspc 
ence,  I  am  not  so  far  lost  m  negligence 
to  omit  the  opportunity  of  writing  to  y 
which  Mr.  beauclerk's  passage  throi 
Milan  affords  me. 

"  I  suppose  you  received  the  Idlers, 
I  intend  tnat  you  shall  soon  receive  SI 
speare,  that  you  may  explain  his  works 
tne  ladies  of  Italy,  and  tell  them  the  st 
of  the  editor,  among  the  other  strange  i 
ratives  vnth  which  your  long  residence 
this  unknown  region  has  supplied  you. 

**Asyon  have  now  been  long  awa,'^ 
suppose  your  curiosity  may  pant  for  st 
news  of  your  old  friends.  Miss  Willi 
and  I  live  much  as  we  did.    Miss  i 
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tnel  stIO  eoatinvee  to  cling  to  Mrs.  Porter^, 
and  CbftiioUe  is  now  big  of  the  fourth  child. 
Mr.  Reynolds  gets  six  thousands  a  year. 
Levet  is  lately  married,  not  without  much 
BiBpicion  that  he  has  been  wretchedly 
rhnted  in  hia  match.  Mr.  Chambers  is 
gone  this  day,  for  the  first  time,  the  circuit 
with  the  judges.  Mr.  Richardson  is  dead 
of  to  apc^tezy,  and  his  second  daughter^ 
bai  married  a  merchant. 

^  My  Tanity  or  my  kindness,  makes  me 
flatter  myself,  that  you  would  rather  hear 
of  me  than  of  those  whom  I  have  mention- 
ed ;  bat  of  myself  I  have  very  little  wliich 
I  cue  to  tell.  Last  winter  I  went  down  to 
my  native  town,  where  I  found  the  streets 
maeh  narrower  and  shorter  than  I  thought 
I  had  left  them,  inhabited  by  a  new  race  of 
nopk,  to  whom  1  was  very  little  known^. 
My  play4eIlow8  were  grown  okl,  and  forced 
mi  to  aospect  that  I  was  no  longer  youn^. 
Mv  only  remaining  friend^  has  changed  his 
paaeipkem^  and  was  become  the  tool  of  the 
pndoiiiinant  faction.  My  daughter-in-law, 
fhan  whom  I  expected  most,  and  whom  I 
met  with  sincere  benevolence,  has  lost  the 
bnantr  and  gaiety  of  youth,  without  having 
funea  much  of  the  ii^osdom  of  age.  I  wan- 
dned  about  for  five  days,  and  took  the  first 
ooBveaieiit  Ofvportunity  of  returning  to  a 
plaoe^  ^rhere,  if  there  is  not  much  happi- 
neaa,  there  is,  at  least,  such  a  diversity  of 
vnod  and  evil,  that  slight  vexations  do  not 
ix  upoo  the  heart. 

**  I  think  in  a  few  weeks  to  try  another 
nrvrnoo ;  though  to  what  end  f  Let  me 
kni)w«  my  Baretti,  what  has  been  the  re- 
call of  war  return  to  your  own  country  : 
whether  time  has  made  any  alteration  for 
the  better,  and  whether,  when  the  first  rap- 
taxes  of  salotation  were  over,  you  did  not 
find  your  thoughts  confessed  their  disap- 
potntmrnt. 

**  Moral  sentences  appear  ostentatious 
and  tomid,  when  they  have  no  greater  oc- 
caakms  than  the  journey  of  a  wit  to  his  own 
town  i  yet  such  pleasures  and  such  pains 
make  up  the  general  mass  of  life ;  and  as 
aodkin^  is  little  to  him  that  feels  it  with 
great  aenstbility,  a  mind  able  to  see  com- 
mno  iaddents  m  their  real  state  is  disposed 
In  Ttry  common  incidents  to  very  serious 
erratcmplatiotts.  Let  us  trust  that  a  time 
wdl  come,  when  the  present  moment  shall 
he  no  longer  irksome  ;  when  we  shall  not 

*  fSme  amiet  p.  108.  ft.  Miaa  Charlotte  Cot- 
Is^  ippaara  to  have  manried  the  Rev.  John 
Lc«r».  A.  M»«  who  became  Dean  of  Oasory,  in 
IfHuid.  ia  17^    He  died  abont  1782.-~Ed.] 

'  fX aitha  (faia  chief  amanoenBis)  oiairied  Ed- 
rad  Bridam,  3^  April,  1762.~Eo.] 

'  [AD  thb  aaiipoxtc  the  opinion  that  he  had 
a«  wted  Licfafidd  between  1737  and  1761.>- 
ta] 

*  (FmbaUy  Dr.  Taylor  of  Aabboara.'-ED.] 
vol..  I.  31 


borrow  all  our  happiness  from  hope,  which 
at  last  is  to  end  in  disappointment. 

"  I  beg  that  you  will  show  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk  all  the  civilities  which  you  have  in 
your  power ;  for  he  has  always  been  kind 
to  me. 

"  I  have  lately  seen  Mr.  Stratico,  Pro- 
fessor of  Padua,  who  has  told  me  of  your 
quarrel  with  an  Abbot  of  the  Celestine  or- 
der ;  but  had  not  the  particulars  very  ready 
in  his  memory.  When  you  write  to  Mr. 
Marsili,  let  him  know  that  I  remember  him 
with  kindness. 

"  May  you,  my  Baretti,  be  very  happy 
at  Milan,  or  some  other  place  nearer  to,  str> 
your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoBNSoir." 

The  accession  of  George  the  Third  to 
the  throne  of  these  kingdoms  opened  a  new 
and  brighter  prospect  to  men  of  literary 
merit,  who  had  been  honoured  with  no 
mark  of  royal  favour  in  the  preceding  reisn. 
His  present  maiesty's  education  in  mis 
country,  as  well  as  his  taste  and  benefi- 
cence, prompted  him  to  be  the  patron  of 
science  and  the  arts ;  and  early  this  year 
Johnson  having  been  represented  to  him 
as  a  very  learnt  and  good  man,  without 
any  certain  provision,  his  majesty  was 
pleased  to  grant  him  a  pension  of  three 
nundred  pounds  a  year.  The  Earl  of  Bute, 
who  was  then  prime  minister,  had  the  hon- 
our to  announce  this  instance  of  his  sove- 
reign's bounty,  concerning  which,  many 
and  various  stories,  all  equally  erroneous, 
have  been  propagated ;  maliciously  repre- 
senting it  as  a  political  bribe  to  «fohnson, 
to  desert  his  avowed  principles  and  become 
the  tool  of  a  government  which  he  had 
held  to  be  founded  in  usurpation.  I  have 
taken  care  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  ref\ite 
them  from  the  most  autlientick  information. 
Lord  Bute  told  me,  that  Mr.  Wedderburne, 
now  Lord  Loughborough,  was  the  person 
who  first  mentioned  this  subject  to  him. 
Lord  Loughborough  told  me,  that  the 
pension  was  grantS  to  Johnson  solely  as 
the  reward  of  his  literary  merit,  without 
any  stipulation  whatever,  or  even  tacit  un- 
derstanding that  he  should  write  for  admin- 
istration. His  lordship  added,  that  he  was 
confident  the  political  tracte  which  John- 
son afterwards  did  write,  as  they  were  en- 
tirely consonant  with  his  own  opinions, 
would  have  been  written  by  him,  though 
no  pension  had  been  granted  to  him^ 

*  [This  aeema  hardly  consistent  with  some  ad- 
mitted facts.  One,  at  least,  of  these  pamphlets, 
the  Patriot,  was  <*  called  for  "  by  his  politioal 
friends  (see  poaf,  letter  to  Mr.  BosweU,  20th 
Nov.  1774)  ;  and  two  of  the  olhen  were  (sea 
post,  letter  to  Langton,  20th  March,  1771,  and 
2l8t  March,  1775)  sabmitted  to  the  rension  and 
correction  of  ministerBw— -En.] 
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Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Murphy, 
who  then  Uved  a  good  deal  hoth  With  him 
UDd  Mr.  Wedderhume,  told  me,  that  the^ 
previously  talked  with  Johnson  upon  this 
matter,  and  it  was  perfectly  understood  hy 
all  parties  that  the  pension  was  merely  hon- 
orary. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  told  me,  that 
Johnson  called  on  him  afler  his  majesty's 
intention  had  been  notified  to  him,  and  said 
he  wished  to  consult  his  friends  as  to  the 
propriety  of  his  accepting  this  mark  of  the 
royal  favour,  ailer  the  definitions  which 
he  had  given  in  his  Dictionary  of  pennon 
and  peniioner.  He  said  he  should  not 
have  Sir  Joshua's  answer  till  next  dav, 
when  he  would  call  again,  and  desired  he 
might  think  of  it.  Sir  Joshua  answered 
that  he  was  clear  to  give  his  opinion  then, 
that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  his  re- 
ceiving from  the  king  a  reward  for  literary 
merit ;  and  that  certainly  the  definitions 
in  his  Dictionary  were  not  applicable  to 
him.  Johnson,  it  should  seem,  was  satis- 
fied, (or  he  did  not  call  again  till  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  pension,  and  had  waited  on  Lord 
Bute  to  thank  him.  He  then  told  Sir 
Joshua  that  Lord  Bute  said  to  him  express- 
ly, "  It  is  not  given  you  for  any  thing  you 
are  to  do,  but  lor  what  you  have  done^" 
His  lordship,  he  said,  behaved  in  the 
handsomest  manner.  He  repeated  the 
words  twice,  that  he  might  be  sure  John- 
son heard  them,  and  thus  set  his  mind  per- 
fectly at  ease.  This  nobleman,  who  has 
been  so  virulently  abused,  acted  with  great 
honour  in  this  instance,  and  displayed  a 
mind  truly  liberal.  A  minister  or  a  more 
narrow  and  selfish  disposition  would  have 
availed  himself  of  such  an  opportunity  to 
fix  an  implied  obb'gation  on  a  man  of  John- 
son's powerful  talents  to  give  him  his  sup- 
port*. 

Mr.  Murphy  3  and  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan 
severally  contended  for  the  distinction  of 


UB  was  said  by  Lord  Bate,  u  Dr.  Bimey 
was  infonned  by  Johnson  himself,  m  answer  to 
a  question  which  he  pnt,  previooaly  to  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  intended  bounty  :  **  Pray,  my 
lord,  what  am  I  expected  to  do  for  this  pension  ? " 

—M  ALONE. 

'  [Such  favours  are  never  conferred  nnder 
exprewe  conditions  of  fntare  servility — ^the  phrases 
wed  on  this  occasion  have  been  employed  in  all 
amilar  cases,  and  they  are  here  insisted  on  by 
Mr.  Boawell  to  cover  or  eztenaate  the  incoaoB- 
leney  of  Johnson's  conduct  with  his  unlseky 
definitions  of  pension  and  pensioner. — ^Ed.] 

3  [This  is  not  correct.  Mr.  Marphv  did  not 
"contest  tkia  distinction'*  with  Mr. 'Sheridan. 
He  claimed,  we  see,  not  the  first  suggestion  to 
Lord  Loogfaboroogh,  bat  the  fiist  notice /rom  his 
loidship  to  Johnson.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  Mr. 
BooweU's  misrepresentation  was  prompted  by  his 
anxiety  to  diminiah  the  importance  of  Sheridan's 
senrioes,  wfaioh  Johnson  hinaelf  so  nngratefaUy 
reqoited.    Qeepost,  p.  175,  *c. — ^Ed.] 


havinff  heen  the  firai  who  mentioiied  to 
Mr.  w  edderburne  that  Johnson  ooffht  lo 
have  a  pension.  When  I  spoke  of  Uiit  to 
Lord  Loughhorough,  wishing  to  know  if 
he  recollected  the  prime  mover  in  the  bni- 
ness,  he  said,  "  All  his  friends  assisted  :** 
and  when  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Sheridan 
strenuously  asserted  his  claim  to  it»  his 
lordship  said,  "  He  rang  the  bell."  And 
it  is  but  just  to  add,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  told 
me,  that  when  he  communicated  to  Dr. 
Johnson  that  a  pension  was  to  be  granted 
him,  he  replied  in  a  fervour  of  gratitode, 
"  The  English  language  does  not  afford 
me  terms  ^equate  to  my  feelings  on  tlus 
occasion.  I  must  have  recourse  to  the 
French.    Ittmpeneiri  with  his  majestv's 

Soodness."  When  I  repeated  this  to  Dr. 
ohnson,  he  did  not  contradict  it. 
[Mr.  Murphy  relates,  (Essay,  p.  9f) 
that  Lord  Loughborough,  who,  perhaps, 
was  originally  a  mover  in  the  business,  bad 
authority  to  mention  it.  He  was  well  ae^ 
quainted  with  Johnson ;  but,  having  heaid 
much  of  his  independent  spirit,  and  of  the 
downfall  of  Osborne,  the  bookseller,  be  did 
not  know  but  his  benevolence  might  be  re- 
warded with  a  folio  on  liis  head.  He  de- 
sired the  author  of  these  memoirs  to  uader- 
take  the  task.  This  writer  thought  the 
opportunity  of  doin^  so  much  good  the 
most  happy  incident  m  Itis  life.  He  went, 
without  delav,  to  the  chambers  in  tike  In- 
ner Temple-lane,  which,  in  fact,  were  the 
abode  of  wretchedness.  By  slow  and  stud- 
ied approaches  the  message  was  disclosed. 
Johnson  made  a  long  pause  :  he  asked  if  it 
was  seriously  intended  ?  He  fell  into  a 
profound  meditation,  and  his  own  defini- 
tion of  a  pensioner  occurred  to  him.  He 
was  told,  "  that  he,  at  least,  did  not  come 
within  tlie  definition."  He  desired  to 
meet  next  day,  and  dine  at  the  Mitre  tav- 
ern. At  that  meeting  he  gave  up  all  hia 
scruples.  On  the  following  day  Loid 
Loughborough  conducted  him  to  the  £arl 
of  Bute.] 

His  definitions  oV pension  and  pensioner ^ 
partly  founded  on  the  satirical  versos  of 
Pope,  which  he  quotes,  may  be  generally 
true ;  and  vet  every  body  must  aiuiw,  that 
there  may  be,  and  have  been,  instances  ol' 
pensions  given  and  received  upon  liberal 
and  honourable  terms.  Thus,  then,  it  is 
clear,  that  there  was  nothing  inconsisUAt 
or  humiliating  in  Johnson's  accepting  of  • 

eension  so  unconditionally  and  so  honoura- 
ly  offered  to  him. 

But  I  shall  not  detahi  my  readers  longer 
by  any  words  of  ray  own,  on  a  subjeet  on 
which  I  am  happily  enabled,  by  the  ftvour 
of  the  Eari  of  Bute,  to  present  them  with 
what  Johnson  himself  wrote ;  his  lordship 
having  been  pleased  to  commumc«te  to  me 
a  copy  of  the  folbwing  letter  to  hia  late 
father,  which  does  great  honour  both  to 
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the  wriieryftiidto  the  noble  person  to  whom 

haaddrened: 

"ro  TSt  AIOHT   BOKOUKABLS   THS  BABL 

or    BUTK. 

••20th  Jnly,  1762. 

"  Mt  lobd, — When  the  bills^  were  yes- 
Indty  dt^vered  to  me  by  Mr.  Wedder- 
kne,  I  was  informed  by  him  of  the  future 
IPTOif  which  his  majesty  has,  bv  your 
Malup%  reeommendation,  been  induced  to 
Btesd  for  me. 

"BoBOty  ahrays  receives  part  of  its 
fihie  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  be- 
rtofirvd  j  your  lordship's  kindness  includes 
cvenr  encnostaoce  that  can  g^ratify  delica- 
eft  Of  enforce  oblation.  You  have  con- 
vned  TQv  favonra  on  a  man  who  has  nei- 
(Wr  aubaoe  nor  interest  3,  who  has  not 
mmtA  tliem  by  services,  nor  courted  them 
\n  dfieioDsiieas;  ^u  have  spared  him  the 
luae  of  solicitation,  and  the  anxiety  of 


*  What  has  been  thus  elegantly  |;iven, 
wiSf  I  hope,  not  be  reproachnilly  enjoyed; 
I  tbll  eoMvoiir  to  give  your  lordship  the 

anoomnense  which  generosity  desired 
( gratineation  of  findmg  that  your  ben- 
rfts  are  not  improperly  bestowed.  I  am, 
vf  lardy  your  lordsmp's  most  obliged, 
BOM  ohedisnt,  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johkbon." 

g^.  [The  addition  of  three  hundred 
^ui  pounds  a  year,  to  what  Johnson 
was  able  to  earn  hj  the  ordinary 
ttaa»  of  his  taJents,  raised  him  to  a 
lUle  of  comparative  affluence,  and  afforded 
Ub  tiif  means  of  assisting  many  whose 
(ad  or  preieaded  wants  had  formerly  ex- 
tited  Kit  compassion.  He  now  practised  a 
Nf  which  he  often  recommended  to  his 
ftttidi,  always  to  carry  some  loose  money  to 
fivsiohmaFB,  imitating  therein,  though 
<>timly  without  intending  it,  that  good 
^ wink  man,  old  Mr.  "Wniston,  who  has 
^ftni  distribnting,  in  the  streets,  mo- 
fi<7  to  beggars  oo  each  hand  of  him,  till 
1^  hiapocket  was  nearly  exhausted.] 
mti.  pVnen  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
tag  Liehfield,  towards  the  latter 
part  nf  his  life,  be  was  accustomed,  on  his 
vnn!,  to  deposit  with  Miss    Porter  as 

'  (b  Am  not  appear  what  hUU  tbew  wero  : 
tvitely  laiDfiClmg  dbtinct  from  the  pension, 
7*  imbiMy  oC  the  same  natore,  as  the  words 
"ymr  hnma  **  seetno  to  imply  that  there  hod 
^watane^etffir  faToor.— Ed.] 

*  flVHt  ire  the  pfanses  by  which  a  man  en* 
^'*«»  10  deooiTe  hiaiBelf  and  the  world.  John- 
**««riddl(|infy  tumoelfby  attributing  his  pen- 
>aai»  tbc  yontnnfxnM  patronage  of  Lord  Bote, 
pai^  «fw  hi  alAoce  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Wed- 
^>Wmt«  whose  BoHtitaiion  and  interest  un- 
^•ully  led  to  the  pant  of  the  peoaion. — Ed,} 


mioeh  cash  as  would  pay  his  expenses  back 
to  London.    He  could  not  trust  himself 
with  his  own  money,  as  he  felt  himself 
unable  to  resist  the  importunity  of  the  nu- 
merous  claimants   on   his    benevolence.] 
[Severity  towards  the  poor  was,  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  (as  is  visi-  ?J^'e«. 
ble  in  his  Life  of^  Addison  particu- 
larly), an  undoubted  and  constant  atten- 
dant or  consequence  upon  whigp^ism  3;  and 
he  was  not  contented  with  giving  them 
relief,  he  wished   to  add  also  indulgence. 
He  loved  the  poor,  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  as  I 
never  yet  saw  any  one  else  do,  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  make  them  happy.    What 
signifies,  says  some  one,  giving  halfpence  to 
common  beggars?  they  only  lay  it  out  in 
gin  or  tobacco.     "  And  why  should  they  be 
denied  such  sweetners  of  their  existence 
(says  Johnson)?  it  is  surely  very  savage 
to  refuse  them  every  possible  avenue  to 
pleasure,  reckoned  too  coarse  for  our  own 
acceptance.     Life  is  a  pill  which  none  of 
us  can  bear  to  swallow  without  gilding; 
yet  for  the  poor  we  delight  in  stripping  it 
still  barer,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  show 
even  visible  displeasure,  if  ever  the  bitter 
taste  is  taken  from  their  mouths."    In  pur- 
suance of  these  principles  he  nursed  whole 
nests  of  people  in  his  house,  where  the 
lame,  the  blind,  the  sick,  and  the  sorrowful, 
found  a  sure    retreat    from  all  the  evils 
whence  his  little  income  could  secure  them- 
and  at  the  time  when  he  commonly  spent 
the  middle  of  the  week  at  Streatham,  he 
kept  his  numerous  family  in  Fleet-street 
upon  a  settled  allowance;  but  returned  to 
them  every  Saturday,  to  give  them  three 
good  dinners,  and  his  conipany,  before  he 
came  back  to  Mr.  Thr ale's  on  the  Monday 
night — treating  them  with  the  same,  or 
perhaps  more  ceremonious  civility,  than  he 
wonla  have  done  by  as  many  people  of 
fashion.] 

This  year,  his  fHend,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, paid  a  visit  of  some  weeks  to  his  na- 
tive county,  Devonshire,  in  which  he  was 
accompanied  by  Johnson,  who  was  much 
pleased  with  this  jaunt,  and  declared  he  had 
derived  from  it  a  great  accession  of  new 
ideas.  He  was  entertained  at  the  seats  of 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the 
west  of  England;  but  the  greatest  part  of 
this  time  was  passed  at  Plymouth,  where 
the  magnificence  of  the  navy,  the  ship- 
building and  all  its  circumstances,  aflfordcd 
him  a  grand  subject  of  contemplation.    At 

'  [That  Johnson  may,  In  converaation,  have 
made  this  itiange  and  almost  onintelligible  chai|^e 
against  the  wl^gs  is  possible  :  but  if  by  the  allu- 
sion to  the  Life  of  Jiddison  is  meant  the  obser- 
vation on  the  character  of  Sir  Andrew  Freeport, 
Mrs.  Piozzi  has  misrepresented  the  matter.     It  b 

I"  the  spirit  of  unfeeling  eommerte"  and  not  of 
whiggUm^  that  Johnson  observes  Bpon.— Ed.] 
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one  of  these  seats  Dr.  Aniyat,  physician  in 
London,  told  me  be  happened  to  meet  him. 
In  order  to  amuse  him  till  dinner  should  he 
ready,  he  was  taken  out  to  walk  in  the  gar- 
den. The  master  of  the  house  thinking  it 
proper  to  introduce  something  scientlnck 
into  the  conversation,  addressed  him  thus: 
"  Are  you  a  botanist.  Dr.  Johnson  ?"  "  No, 
■ir,"  answered  Johnson,  "  I  am  not  a  bo- 
tanist; and  (alluding,  no  doubt,  to  his 
near-sightedness),  should  I  wish  to  become 
a  botanist,  I  must  first  turn  myself  into  a 
reptile."  The  commissioner  ^  of  the  dock- 
yard paid  him  the  compliment  of  ordering 
the  yacht  to  convey  him  and  his  friend  to 
the  Eddystone,  to  which  they  accordingly 
sailed.  But  the  weather  was  so  tempestu- 
ous that  they  could  not  land. 

Reynolds  and  he  were  at  this  time  the 
guests  of  Dr.  Mudge,  the  celebrated  sur- 
geon, and  now  physician  of  that  place,  not 
more  distinguished  for  quickness  of  parts 
and  variety  of  knowledge,  than  loved  and 
esteemed  for  his  amiable  manners;  and  here 
Johnson  fonned  an  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Mudge*s  father  3,  that  very  eminent  divine, 
the  Rev.  Zachariah  Mudge,  prebendary  of 
Exeter,  who  was  idolised  in  the  west,  both 
for  his  excellence  as  a  preacher  and  the  uni- 
form perfect  propriety  of  his  private  con- 
duct. He  preached  a  sermon  purposely 
that  Johnson  might  hear  him;  ana  we  shall 
see  afterwards  that  Johnson  honoured  his 
memory  by  drawing  liis  character.  While 
Johnson  was  at  Plymouth,  he  saw  a  great 
many  of  its  inhabitants,  and  was  not  spar- 
ing of  ills  very  entertaining  conversation. 
It  was  here  that  he  made  that  fVank  and 
truly  original  confession,  that  '<  i|[norance. 

Sure  ignorance,"  was  the  cause  of  a  wrong 
efinition  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  word 
pastern  [the  knee  of  a  horse],  to  the  no 
small  surprise  of  the  lad^  who  put  the  ques- 
tion to  him;  who  having  the  most  pro- 
found reverence  for  his  character,  so  as  al- 
most to  suppose  him  endowed  with  infalli- 
bility, expected  to  hear  an  explanation  (of 
what,  to  be  sure,  seemed  strange  to  a  com- 
mon reader),  drawn  from  some  deep-learned 
source  with  which  she  was  unacquainted. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  whom  I  was 
obliged  for  my  information  concerning  this 
excursion,  mentions  a  very  characteristical 
anecdote  of  Johnson  while  at  Plymouth 
Having  observed,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  dock-yard  a  new  town  had  arisen  about 
two  miles  off  as  a  rival  to  the  old;  and 
knowing  from  his  sagacity,  and  just  obser- 
vation oif  human  nature,  that  it  is  certain  if 

'  [Captaia  Fnneii  Rogen. — ^Ed.] 
'  [Mr.  Thomas  Madge,  the  iogenioiis  watch- 
maker in  FleeUftreet,  who  made  considenible  im- 
pfOveniMitB  in  time-keepen,  and  wrote  a  book  on 
that  aafcject*  wae  another  eoo  of  Mr.  Zachariah 
Mii4ge. — ^Hall.] 


a  man  hates  at  all,  he  will  hate  his  next 
neighbour;  he  concluded  that  this  new  and 
risings  town  could  not  but  excite  the  envy 
and  jealousy  of  the  old,  in  which  conjecture 
he  was  very  soon  confirmed;  he  therefore 
set  himself  resolutely  on  the  side  of  the  old 
town,  the  established  town,  in  which  his 
lot  was  cast,  considering  it  as  a  kind  of 
duty  to  stand  by  it.  He  accordingly  en- 
tered warmly  into  its  interests,  and  upon 
ever^  occasion  talked  of  the  Docker Sy  as 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  new  town  were  call* 
ed,  as  upstarts  and  aliens.  Plymouth  is 
very  plentif\illy  supplied  with  water  by  a 
river  brought  into  it  from  a  great  distance, 
which  is  so  abundant  that  it  runs  to  waste 
in  the  town.  The  Dock,  or  Newtown, 
being  totally  destitute  of  water,  petitioned 
Plymouth  that  a  small  portion  of^  the  con- 
duit might  be  permitted  to  go  to  them,  and 
this  was  now  under  consideration.  John- 
son, affecting  to  entertain  the  passions  of 
the  place,  was  violent  in  opposition;  and 
half-laughing  at  himself  for  his  pretended 
zeal,  where  he  had  no  concern,  exclaimed, 
''  No,  no!  I  am  against  tlie  Dockers ^j  I 
am  a  Plymouth  man.  Rogues!  let  them 
die  of  thirst.  They  shall  not  have  a  drop !"' 
Lord  Macartney  obligingly  favoured  me 
with  a  copy  of  the  following  letter,  in  his 
own  handwriting,  from  the  original,  which 
was  found,  by  the  present  Earl  of  Bute, 
among  his  father's  papers. 


(( 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  BUTE, 

^^Temple-lane,  3«I  Nor.  I'yfiS. 

"  Mt  Loan, — That  generosity  by  which 
I  was  recommended  to  the  favour  of  his 
majesty  will  not  be  offended  at  a  solicitation 
necessary  to  make  that  favour  permanent 
and  effectual. 

'<  The  pension  appointed  to  be  paid  me  at 
Michaekiias  I  have  not  received,  and  know 
not  where  or  from  whom  I  am  to  ask  it.  I 
beg,  therefore,  that  your  lordship  will  he 
pleased  to  supply  Mr«  Wedderbume  with 
such  directions  as  may  be  necessary,  whidi, 

'  A  friend  of  mine  once  heard  him,  dnricig 
this  visit,  exclaim  with  the  ntmoot  vehemenee, 
"I  HATE  a  Docker.*' — Blaksway.  (Thi» 
fend  happily  sabsided,  but  the  Dockers  contxnii- 
ed  to  oar  own  days  diasatiafied  with  being  consid- 
ered as  a  mere  appendage  to  Plymouth ;  and 
they  foUeited  and  obtained,  in  1828,  the  kii^*i 
royal  licence  tliat  the  town  of  Plymouth-Dotk 
shonld  he  hereafter  called  Dettonport — a  name 
9in|ttlar1y  iU-chosen  on  the  part  of  the  Dockers 
— for  it  happens,  Indicroosly  enough,  that  the  psri 
of  Plymouth  is  wholly  within  the  county  of 
Devon  ;  while  Hamoaze,  the  port  of  Dock,  it 
equally  in  Devon  and  ComwalL  So  thai  the 
Dockers  have  assumed  a  name  which  could 
properly  belong  only  to  the  antagonist  town ;  aod« 
to  crown  the  blunder,  the  separate  name  wm 
Ipven  just  when  the  increase  of  buildinn  had  com- 
pleted the  union  of  the  two  towns.— £d.] 
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fiienkhip  will  make  him  think 

9  Uoobfe  to  convey  to  me. 

To  iBterntpt  you'  k>rd8hip,  at  a  time 

cUsy  with  such  petty  difficulties,  is  im- 

r  and  uneeasonahle:  hut  yoar  know- 

of  the  worid  has  long  since  taueht 

tJbat  eveiy  man's  affairs,  however  lit- 

aie  important  to  himself.    Every  man 

tbat  he  shall  escape  neglect;  and, 

,  may  every  man,  whose  vices 

pfedude  his  claim,  expect  favour 

tlMt  beneficence  which  has  heen  ex- 

to,  my  toid,  your  lordsliip's  most 

*'  Sam.  Johvson." 


•« 


vo 
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JOSKFH   BARBTTI,  AT   MILAN. 
«<  Loadon,  Si  Dec  1762. 

-Too  are  not  to  suppose,  with  all 

coavictjon  of  my  idleness,  that  I  have 

aD  this  time  without  writing  to  my 

I  gave  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beauclerk, 

J  opinion,  and  in  his  own,  was 

to  Naples  for  tlie  recovery  of  his 

.,  ^^i  he  lias  stopped  at  Paris,  and 

w  mot  when  he  will  proceed.     Lang- 

tSB  is  with  him. 

"*  1  will  not  troubfe  you  with  speculations 

ikovi  seaee  and  war.    The  good  or  ill  suc- 

mm  nc  battles  and  embassies  extends  itself 

to  a  wiy  flB«alI  part  of  domestick  life :  we  all 

ana  evil,  wliich  we  feel  more 

fy  than  oar  petty  part  of  publick  mis- 

or  prosperity.     I  am  sorry  for  your 

itment,  with  which  you  seem  more 

than  I  should  expect  a  man  of  your 

^ntioA  and  experience  to  have  been,  did 

kaow  that  general  truths  are  seldom 

tt>  particular  occasions;   and  that 

IWIacy  ofoor  self-love  extends  itself  as 

^  crar  interest  or  aflfections.     £verv 

that  mistresses  are  unfaithful, 

capricious;  but  he  excepts  his 

and  his  own  patron.    We 

all  Iramrd  that  greatness  is  negligent 

m  eoKaempCoous,  and  that  in  courts  life 

<dttn  lanfuiahed  away  in  ungratified  ex- 

o;  Sat  he  that  approaches  great- 

or  gfitteiB  in  a  court,  imagines  that 

MB  at  last  exempted  him  from  the 

__^loC 

^  Do  BOC  let  Buch  evils  overwhebnyou  as 

have    sofiered    and    thousands 

but  turn  your  thouffhts 

other  plan  of  life, 

in    your  mind,    that, 

to  Providence,  a  man 

seldom  ruined  but  by 

Your   Miron's  weakness  or  in- 

will  finally  do  you  little  hurt,  if 

^^^i/ed  by  yCHtr  own  passions. 


to 


99  ftt  other 


of  ^which  hope  is  the 
JL^^t  mHrmys  to  remember  the 
^J^oZT    There  is,  indeed, 


nothing  that  so  much  seduces  reason  fVom 
vigilance,  as  the  thought  of  passing  life 
with  an  amiable  woman;  and  if  all  would 
happen  that  a  lover  fancies,  I  know  not 
what  other  terrestrial  happiness  would  de> 
serve  pursuit.  But  love  and  marriage  are 
different  states.  Those  who  are  to  suffer 
the  evils  together  i,  and  to  suffer  often  for 
the  sake  of  one  another,  soon  lose  that  ten- 
derness of  look,  and  that  benevolence  of 
mind,  which  arose  from  the  participation 
of  unmingled  pleasure  and  successive  amuse- 
ment. A  woman,  we  are  sure,  will  not  be 
always  fair;  we  are  not  sure  she  will  always 
be  virtuous :  and  man  cannot  retain  through 
life  that  respect  and  assiduity  by  which  he 
pleases  for  a  day  or  for  a  month.  I  do  not, 
nowever,  pretend  to  have  discovered  that 
life  has  any  thing  more  to  be  desired  than  a 
prudent  and  virtuous  marriage;  therefore 
know  not  what  counsel  to  give  you. 

"  If  you  can  quit  your  imagination  of 
love  and  greatness,  and  leave  your  hopes  of 
preferment  and  bridal  raptures  to  try  once 
more  the  fortune  of  literature  and  industryi 
the  way  through  France  is  now  open.  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  cultivate,  with 
great  diligence,  the  arts  of  peace;  and  every 
man  will  be  welcome  among  us  who  can 
teach  us  any  thing  we  do  not  know.  For 
your  part,  you  win  find  all  your  old  friends 
willing  to  receive  you. 

*'  Reynolds  still  continues  to  increase  in 
reputation  and  in  riches.  Miss  Williams, 
who  very  much  loves  you,  goes  on  in  the 
old  way.  Miss  Cottercl  is  still  with  Mrs. 
Porter.  Miss  Charlotte  is  married  to  Dean 
Lewis,  and  has  three  children.  Mr.  Levet 
has  married  a  street-walker.  But  the  ga- 
zette of  my  narration  must  now  arrive  to 
tell  you,  that  Bathurst  went  physician  to 
the  army,  and  died  at  the  Havannah. 

"  I  know  not  whether  1  have  not  sent  you 
word  that  Huggins  ^  and  Richardson  are 

*  JohMon  probably  wrote  "  the  evils  of  Nfe 
together.'*  Tbo  words  in  Italicks,  however,  are 
not  found  in  Baretti*s  original  edition  of  this  letter, 
but  they  may  have  been  omitted  inadvertently 
either  in  his  transcript  or  at  the  press. — ^Malonb. 

*  [Haggins,  the  trandator  of  Ariosto.  Hii 
enmity  to  Baretti  and  Johnson  will  be  explained 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  MS.  letter  of  Dr, 
Warton  to  his  brother,  dated  Winsdale,  28th 
April,  1765. 

**  He  (Hnggins)  abuses  Baretti  infernally,  and 
says  that  he  rtm  off  with  a  goUi  watch  (yon  ra- 
inember  the  present) ;  that  he  one  day  lent 
Barrptti  the  watch  to  know  when  to  return  fipom 
a  walk  to  dinner,  and  could  never  get  it  after- 
wards ;  that  he  applied  to  him  in  London  ;  that 
after  many  excuses  Baretti  skulked,  and  then  got 
Johnson  to  write  to  Mr.  Huggins  a  suppliant  Ic^ 
ter ;  that  this  letter  stopped  Hnggins  awlule, 
while  Baretti  got  a  proteetion  from  the  Sardinian 
ambasndor ;  that  then  Johnson  had  the  israiaaea 
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bothdead.  When  we  see  our  enenues  and 
(Uends  gliding  away  before  us,  let  us  not 
forget  that  we  are  sulnect  to  Uie  general 
law  of  mortality,  and  snail  soon  be  where 
our  doom  will  be  fixed  for  ever. — I  pray  God 
to  bless  you,  and  am,  sir,  your  most  affec- 
tionate humble  servant, 
"  Write  soon*         "  Sam.  Johhson." 

In  1769  he  furnished  to  «  The  Poetical 
Calendar,"  published  by  Fawkes  and  Woty, 
a  character  of  Collins*,  which  he  afterwards 
engrailed  into  his  entire  life  of  thai  admira- 
ble poet,  in  the  collection  of  lives  which  he 
wrote  for  the  bodv  of  English  poetry,  form- 
ed and  published  by  the  TOoksellers  of  Lon- 
don. His  account  of  the  melancholy  de- 
pression with  which  Collins  was  severely 
afflicted,  and  which  brought  him  to  his 
grave,  is,  I  think,  one  of  Uie  most  tender 
and  interesting  passages  in  the  whole  series 
of  his  writings  ^  He  also  favoured  Mr. 
Hoole  with  the  Dedication  of  his  transla- 
tions of  Tasso  to  the  Queen*^,  which  is  so 
happily  conceived  and  elegantly  expressed, 
that  I  cannot  but  point  it  out  to  the  pecu- 
liar notice  of  my  readers'. 

to  write  him,  Haggins,  a  sneering  letter,  defying 
fail  power  to  touch  Boretti ;  and  then  Huggtns 
applied  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  secretary  of 
state,  to  get  the  ambassador  to  revoke  bis  pro- 
teetbn,  which  he  did ;  and  that,  at  last,  with 
neat  difficulty,  the  watch  was  got  from  a  pawn- 
broker's, to  whom  Baretti  had  sold  it 

**  What  a  strange  story,  and  how  difficult  to  be 
believed,  especially  considering  who  it  comes 
fiom !  Huggins  wanted  to  get  an  approbation  of 
his  translation  from  Johnson  ;  bat  Johnson  would 
not,  thongh  Hoggins  says  't  was  only  to  get 
money  from  him.  To  crown  all,  he  says  that 
Baretti  wanted  to  poison  Crokw.  This  makes 
the  whole  improbable,  but  crowns  the  story.  Are 
not  these  rich  anecdotes  ?  I  told  Jones,  and  com- 
aisstoned  him  to  tell  St  John  the  whole  troth. 

Dr.  Brown, *s  neighboar,  got  Arbsto    for 

Queen's.  By  some  means  or  other,  Johnson 
must  know  tha  story  of  Hoggins.  How  infamous 
M  it,  if  it  should  be  false  !  "  Baretti  had  been 
employed  by  Huggins  to  revise  his  translation. 

The  peison  whom  Huggins  accused  Baretti  of 
an  attempt  to  poison  was  the  Rev.  Temple  Henry 
Croker,  the  author  of  several  works,  andamon^rt 
othen  of  a  translation  of  Arioeto's  Orlandoj  pnb- 
Ivhed  in  1765,  and  of  his  Satiret,  m  1759.-  Ed.] 

^  [We  have  seen  onfe,  p.  119,  the  peculiar 
^mpathy  which  probably  gave  such  pathos  to 
Johnson's  account  of  the  mental  infirmities  of 
Collins.'^ED.] 

'  «  Madam, — ^To  approach  the  h|gh  and  il- 
lustrious has  beoi  in  all  sges  the  privilege  of  po^ 
els ;  and  though  translaton  cannot  justly  claim  the 
same  honour,  yet  they  naturally  follow  their  au- 
thoun  as  attendants ;  and  I  hope  that  in  roturo 
lor  having  enabled  Tasso  to  diffiise  liis  fiune 
throuch  the  British  dominions,  I  may  be  intro- 
doced  by  him  to  the  prosence  of  your  maiesly. 


["TO  MES.  LUCY  rORTBB»  IM  UCHFIILD. 

"18th  April,  ITO. 

"Mr  0EAR,*^The  newspaper  -^^^ 
has  informed  me  of  the  death  of  i^^ 
Captain  Porter.  I  know  not  what 
to  say  to  you,  condolent  or  consolatcH]^,  be> 
yond  the  common  considerations  which  I 
suppose  you  have  proposed  to  others,  and 
know  how  to  apply  to  yourself.  In  all 
afflictions  the  first  relief  is  to  be  asked  of 
God. 

"  I  wish  to  be  informed  in  what  condl* 
tion  your  brother's  death  has  lefl  your  for- 
tune; if  he  has  bequeathed  you  competence 
or  plenty,  I  shall  sincerely  rejoice  j  if  you 
are  in  any  distress  or  difnculty,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  make  what  I  have,  or  what  I 
can  get,  sufficient  for  us  both. — I  am,  ma- 
dam, yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johw80K.»'1 


I  shall  now  present  my  readers  m   ^^ 
with  some  Colleeianea  3,  obligingly 
furnished  to  mebv  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maxwell, 
of  Falkland,  in  Ireland  4,  some  time  assistant 

"  TasBO  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  your  majesty's 
favour,  as  follower  and  panegyrist  of  the  house  of 
Este,  which  has  one  common  ancestor  with  the 
house  of  Hanover;  and  in  reviewing  his  life,  H  is 
not  easy  to  forbear  a  wieh  that  he  had  lived  in  a 
happier  time,  when  he  might  among  the  descend- 
ants of  that  illustrious  family  have  found  a  more 
liberal  and  potent  patronage. 

**  1  cannot  but  observe,  madam,  how  unequal- 
ly reward  is  proportioned  to  merit,  when  I  reflect 
that  the  happine^is  which  was  witldield  from  Ta8« 
80  is  reserved  for  me  ;  and  that  the  poem  which 
once  hardly  procured  to  its  authour  the  counte- 
nance of  the  princes  of  Fcrrara,  has  attracted  to  its 
translator  the  lavonrable  notice  of  a  British  queen. 

"  Had  this  been  the  fate  of  l^isso,  be  would 
have  been  able  to  have  celebrated  the  cpod^ 
scension  of  your  majesty  in  nobler  language,  but 
could  not  have  felt  it  witii  more  ardent  gratitiide 
than,  madam,  your  majesty's  most  fatthlul  and 
devoted  servant." — Boswell. 

3  [M[r.  Boswell  had  insetted  these  Collectanea 
under  1770,  to  supply  the  blank  occasioned  by 
his  not  having  visited  London  that  year  ;  but  as 
many  of  Dr.  Maxwell's  anecdotes  appear  to  re- 
late to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  commeiicc- 
ment  of  Mr.  Boswell  *s  personal  acquaintance  in 
1763,  it  has  been  thought  better  to  remove  them 
to  this  place. — Zd.1 

*  [Dr.  William  Maxwell  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
John  Maxwell,  Archdeacon  of  Downe,  in  lre-> 
kmd,  and  cousin  of  the  Honourable  Henry  Max- 
well, Bishop  of  Dromore  in  1765,  and  of  M«sth 
in  1766,  from  whom  he  obtained  prefermeot ; 
but  having  a  considerBble  property  of  his  own,  be 
rarigned  the  living  when,  as  it  is  said,  his  rou- 
dence  was  insiiled  on ;  and  be  fixed  himself  in 
Bath,  where  he  died  so  late  as  1818,  at  the  mge  of 
87.  Although,  as  hsa  been  just  stated,  nuHt  of 
the  anecdotes  probably  refer  to  the  psriod  wImh 
Johnson  resided  in  the  Ttmgik^  BuiWttU 
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pietelier  it  the  Temple,  and  for  many  veara 
the  social  friend  of  JohnBon,  who  epoke  of 
km  wHh  ft  very  kind  r^ard. 

"  Mr  acquaintance  with  that  great  and 
vcoeraDle  character  commenced    in    the 

So  175C  I  waa  introduced  to  him  by 
r.  Grieraoni,  his  majesty's  printer  at 
Dablio,  a  gentksnan  of  uncommon  learning, 
lod  great  wit  and  Tivaeity.  Mr.  Grierson 
4kA  in  Germany-)  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven. 
Dr.  Johnson  highly  respected  his  abilities, 
tod  often  observed,  that  he  possessed  more 
eneosive  knowledge  than  an^  man  of  his 
ycvi  be  had  ever  known.  His  mdustrv  was 
equ!  to  tu8  talents;  and  he  paTticulariy  ex- 
celled is  every  species  of  philological  leam- 
inf,  ind  was,  perh^is,  the  best  critick  of  the 
tge  he  lived  in. 

**  I  most  ahprays  remember  with  gratitude 
05  oblintion  to  Bfr.  Grierson,  for  the  hon- 
ovr  ind  happiness  of  Dr.  Johnson's  ac- 
qnaiatanee  and  friendship,  which  continu- 
ed uninterrupted  and  undiminished  to  his 
death;  a  cmmexion,  that  was  at  once  the 
pride  and  happiness  of  my  life. 

*'  What  pity  it  is,  that  so  much  wit  and 
jood  sense  as  Johnson  continually  exhibited 
u  conversation  should  perish  unrecorded! 
Fev  persons  quitted  his  company  without 
perceiving  themselves  wiser  and  better  liian 
the?  were  before.  On  serious  subjects  he 
fltshed  die  most  interesting  conviction  upon 
hjii  loditors;  and  upon  lighter  topicks,  you 
Qii^ht  have  supposed — ^ilbano  muaas  de 
mnttlocuioM^ 

*'  Though  I  can  hope  to  add  but  little  to 
the  celebrity  of  bo  exalted  a  character,  by 
any  oommttnications  I  can  Ornish,  yet  out 
oi  pare  respect  to  his  memory,  I  will  venture 
tn  tnnamit  to  you  some  anecdotes  concern- 
iQ|  faim,  which  ibll  under  my  own  observa- 
tioiL  The  very  tmnuiuB  of  such  a  charac- 
ter must  be  interesting,  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  filings  of  diamonds. 

**  la  nolf^cks  he  was  deemed  a  Toiy,  but 
certainly  was  not  so  in  the  obnoxious  or 
inity  sense  of  the  term;  for  while  he  assert- 

hsve  Itflpi  op  ooeaaioiml  intercoune  with  him,  as 
MM  of  them  undoubtedly  refer  to  a  later  time. 
I^.  Maxwtil  WW  very  prond  of  his  acquaintance 
vab  Johwni,  and  afiected  to  imitate  his  style  of 
eoBWrtatioiL — Zv.J 

*  800  efthe  leaiBed  Mm.  Griemoa,  who  was 
9^namd  by  the  tote  Lord  Granville,  and  was 
^  «£ftBr  of  flBveral  of  the  claancks. — ^Bobwki^l. 
Bar  afinoD  of  Twatam,  with  the  notes  of  Ryckins, 
BlhraeToiniDea,  8vo.  1780,  was  dedicated  in 
^  <kfuA  Latitk  [from  her  own  pen]  to  John, 
IM  CarteMt  (afterwards  Earl  Granville),  by 
*tefs  ifae  wae  patroaized  during  his  residence  in 
hihad  SB  kmUieateiuuit  between  1724  and  1780. 
j^-Maj^jib,  (Lord  Carteret  gave  her  familv  the 
^■Bonire  paSenl  office  of  king's  printer  in  Ireumd, 
aiU  MQoyed  by  her  descendants.  She  was  very 
k>maUi,  as  well  aa  learned.— fin.] 


ed  the  legal  and  salutaiy  prMt)gative8  of  the 
crown,  he  no  less  respected  the  constitu- 
tional liberties  of  the  people.  Whiggism, 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  he  said,  was 
accompanied  with  certmn  principles;  but 
latterly,  as  a  mere  party  distinction  under 
Walpole  and  the  Pelhams,  was  no  better 
than  the  politicks  of  stock^bbers,  and  the 
religion  of  infidels. 

"  He  detested  the  idea  of  goyeming  by 
parliamentary  corruption,  and  asserted  most 
strenuously,  that  a  prince  steadily  and  con- 
spicuously pursuing  the  interests  of  his  peo- 
ple, could  not  fail  of  parliamentary  concur- 
rence. A  prince  of  abilit;^,  he  contended, 
might  and  should  be  the  directing  soul  and 
spirit  ofiuB  own  sdministration;  in  short,  his 
own  minister  and  not  the  mere  head  of  a 
party;  and  then,  and  not  till  dien,  would 
the  royal  dignity  be  sincerely  respected. 

''  Johnson  seemed  to  think  that  a  certain 
degree  of  crown  influence  ^  over  the  houses 
of  parUament  (not  meaning  a  corrupt  and 
shameful  dependence^  was  very  salutary, 
nay,  even  necessary,  m  our  mixed  govern- 
ment *  For,'  said  he, '  if  the  members  were 
imder  no  crown  influence,  and  disqualified 
from  receiving  any  gratification  from  court, 
and  resembled,  as  they  possibly  might,  Pym 
and  Haslerig,  and  other  stubborn  and  stur- 
dy members  of  the  long  parliament,  the 
wheels  of  government  would  be  totally  ob- 
structed. Such  men  would  oppose,  merely 
to  show  their  power,  from  envy,  jealousy, 
and  perversity  of  disposition;  and  not  gain- 
ins^  diemselves,  would  hate  and  oppose  all 
who  did :  not  loving  the  person  of  the  prince, 
and  conceiving  they  owed  him  littie  grati- 
tude, from  the  mere  spirit  of  insolence  and 
contradiction,  they  would  oppose  and  thwart 
him  upon  all  occasions.' 

"  The  inseparable  imperfection  annexed 
to  all  human  governments  consisted,  he 
said,  in  not  being  able  to  create  a  sufficient 
fund  of  virtue  and  principle  to  carry  the 
laws  into  due  and  efiectual  execution. 
Wisdom  might  plan,  but  virtue  alope  coukl 
execute.  And  where  could  sttfficient  virtue 
be  found?  A  Tariety  of  delegated,  and  often 
discretionaiy  powers  must  be  intrusted  some- 
where; which,  if  not  governed  by  integrity 
and  conscience,  would  necsasarily  be  abusedf, 
till  at  last  the  constable  would  sell  his  for  a 
shilling. 

'<  This  excellent  person  was  sometimes 
charged  with  abetting  slavish  and  arbitrary 
principles  of  government  Nothing  in  iny 
opinion  could  be  a  grosser  calumny  and  mis- 
representation; for  how  can  it  be  rationally 
supposed,  that  he  should  adopt  such  perm- 


'  On  the  necessity  of  crown  inflaence, 
Boucher's  Sermons  on  the  American  Revolution, 
p.  218  ;  and  Paley*s  Moral  Philosophy,  B.  VI.  a 
vii  p.  491,  4to.  there  quoted. — ^Blakbway 
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ctotts  and  absurd  opinions,  who  supported 
his  philosophical  cnaracter  with  so  much 
dignity,  was  extremelyjealous  of  his  person- 
alliberty  and  independence,  and  could  not 
brook  the  smallest  appearance  of  neglect  or 
1  insult,  even  from  the  highest  personages.^ 

<<  But  let  us  view  him  in  some  instances 
of  more  familiar  life. 

"  His  general  mode  of  life,  during  mv  ac^ 
quaintance,  seemed  to  be  pretty  uniform. 
About  twelve  o'clock  I  commonly  visited 
him,  and  frequently  found  him  in  bed,  or 
declaiming  over  his  tea,  which  he  drank 
very  plentifully.  He  generally  had  a  levee 
of  morning  visitors,  chiefly  men  of  letters; 
Hawkesworth,  Goklsmith,  Murphy,  Lang- 
ton,  Steevens,  Beauclerk,  &c.  &c.  and  some- 
times learned  ladies;  particularly  I  remem- 
ber a  French  ladyi  of  wit  and  fashion  doing 
him  the  honour  of  a  visit  He  seemed  to 
me  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  publick 
oracle,  whom  everv  body  thought  thev  had 
a  right  to  visit  and  consult;  and  doubtless 
they  were  well  rewarded.  I  never  could 
discover  how  he  found  time  for  his  composi- 
tions. He  declaimed  all  the  morning,  then 
went  to  dinner  at  a  tavern,  where  he  com- 
monly staid  late,  and  then  drank  his  tea  at 
some  friend's  house,  over  which  he  loitered 
a  great  while,  but  seldom  took  supper.  I 
fancv  he  must  have  read  and  wrote  chiefly 
in  the  night,  for  I  can  scarcely  recollect 
that  he  ever  refused  going  with  me  to  a  tav- 
ern, and  he  often  went  to  Ranelagh,  which 
he  deemed  a  place  of  innocent  recreation. 

<'  He  frequently  gave  all  the  silver  in  his 
pocket  to  the  poor,  who  watched  him,  be- 
tween his  house  and  ihe  tavern  where  he 
dined.  He  walked  the  streets  all  hours,  and 
said  he  was  never  robbed,  for  the  rogues 
knew  he  had  little  money,  nor  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  much. 

"  Though  the  most  accessible  and  com- 
municative man  alive,  yet  when  he  suspect- 
ed he  was  invited  to  be  exhibited,  he  con- 
stantly spumed  the  invitation. 

**  Two  young  women  from  Stafibrdshire 
visited  him  when  I  was  present,  to  consult 
him  on  the  subject  of  Methodism,  to  which 
they  were  inclmed.  '  Come  (said  he)  you 
pretty  fools,  dine  with  Maxwell  and  me  at 
the  Mitre,  and  we  will  talk  over  that  sub- 
ject; '  which  they  did,  and  afler  dinner  he 
took  one  of  them  upon  his  knee,  and  fond- 
led her  for  half  an  hour  together. 

"  Upon  a  visit  to  me  at  a  country  lodg- 
inpf  near  Twickenham,  he  asked  what  sort 
ofsociety  I  had  there.  I  told  him  but  in- 
different, as  they  chiefly  consisted  of  opu- 
lent traders,  retired  from  business.  He 
said,  he  never  much  liked  that  class  of  peo- 
ple; '  For,  sir  (said  he),  they  have  lost  the 

'  No  donbt  Madame  de  Boafflers.  See  post, 
p  188.— Eo.] 


civility  of  tradesmen,  without  aoquiring  the 
manners  of  gentlemen.' 

"  Johnson  was  much  attached  to  Lon- 
don s  :  he  observed,  that  a  man  stored  his 
mind  better  there  than  any  where  else;  and 
that  in  remote  situations  a  man's  body 
miff ht  be  feasted,  but  his  mind  was  starved, 
and  his  faculties  apt  to  degenerate,  from 
want  of  exercise  and  competition.  No  place 
(he  said)  cured  a  man's  vanity  or  arrogance 
so  well  as  London;  for  as  no  man  was  ei- 
ther great  or  good  per  ae,  but  as  compared 
with  others  not  so  good  or  great,  he  waj 
sure  to  find  in  the  metropolis  many  his 
equals,  and  some  his  supenours.  He  ob- 
served, that  a  man  in  London  was  in  less 
danger  of  falling  in  love  indiscreetly,  thai 
any  where  else;  for  there  Ae  difficulty  oi 
deciding  between  the  conflicting  pretension 
of  a  vast  variety  of  objects  kept  him  safe 
He  told  me,  that  he  had  frequently  beer 
offered  country  preferment,  if  he  would  con- 
sent to  take  orders;  but  he  could  not  leav< 
the  improved  society  of  the  capital,  or  con 
sent  to  exchange  the  exhilarating  joys  am 
splendid  decorations  of  publick  hfe,  for  ihi 
obscurity,  insipidity,  and  uniformity  of  re 
mote  situations. 

"  Speaking  of  3  Mr.  Harte,  Canon  ol 
Windsor,  and  writer  of  *  The  History  ot 
Gustavus  Adolphus,'  he  much  comnendet 
him  as  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  the  inos 

s  Montaigne  had  the  aame  affection  for  Para 
which  Johnaon  had  for  London. — **  Je  I'aim 
tendrement  (says  he  m  his  Earay  on  Vanity^ 
joaqne  ii  mb  venues  et  ii  ses  taches.  Je  ne  soi 
Fnmceia,  que  par  ceUe  grande  ch^,  grande  c 
peuples,  grande  en  felicity  de  aon  aasiette,  ma 
sor  tont  grande  et  incomparable  en  variety  et  d 
venite  des  conunoditex :  la  gloire  de  la  France 
et  l*iin  des  pins  nobles  omamens  du  mende. 
Vol.  iii.  p.  821,  edit  Amsterdam,  1781. — ^Blasi 

WAY. 

3  [Walter  Haite,  bom  about  1707,  A.  M.  < 
St  Mary  Hall,  in  Oxford,  was  tutor  U>  Lord  Che 
terfield's  natoral  son,  Mr.  Stanhope,  and  was  1 
his  lordship's  interest  made  Canon  of  Windsoi 
he  died  in  1774.     Some  donbt  is  thrown  in  t 
Biographical  Dictionary  on  the  dates  of  his  bit 
and  of  some  of  his  earlier  publications,  from 
Walter  Ilacte  having  graduated  A.  M.  in  1721 
but  they  were  clearly  not  the  same  persons  :  tlu 
were,  as  Dr.  Hall  informs,  no  lees  than  fo 
Hartes  who  might  have  been  livmg  at  the  sai 
time,  viz.  Walter  Harte,  Pemb.  CoU.  A.  M.  \ 
May,  1674  ;  Thomas  Harte,  Pemb.  CoU.  A. 
19th  Ap.  1681  ;  Walter  Haite,  Pemb.  Coll. 
M.  30th  June,  1720  ;  and  Walter  Harte,  ^'t  I 
ry  Hall,  A.  M.   2l8t  Jan.  1730 :  the  latter  \ 
doubtless  the  poet  and  historian  ;  the  finst  Wa 
was  probably   his   father  ;  who  the  other  1 
Hartes  Were  does  not  appear ;  but  the  date 
1730  for  the  historian's  degree  of  A.  M.  rera« 
all  the  difficulties  started  in  the  Biog.  Dictionf 
See  more  of  Harte,  post,  30th  March,   1781 
En.] 
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'.ubie  talents  he  had  ever  known. 

defects  in  his  histoiy  proceed- 

'•ecility,  but  from  foppery. 

'  said,  the  old  black  letter 

rich  in  matter,  though 

•  tnt;  wonderfully  bo, 

I  ant    the    writers 

nf  antiquity. 

Melancholy,' 

u  tiiat  ever  took 

I..  I  aid  sooner  than  he 

I  'y  exhorted  me  to  set  about 
).  .Ty  of  Ireland,  and  archly  re- 
.  iliere  had  been  some  good  Irish 
'^.  aBd  that  one  Irishman  might  at 
-'-  v^I  Bspiie  to  be  equal  to  another.    He  had 
;/ea(  oonpession  for  the  miseries  and  dis- 
cretes ot  the  Irish  nation,  particularly  the 
Pkptsli;  and  severely  reprobated  the  bar- 
buDM  debilitating  policy  of  the  British 
fowminent,  which,  he  said,  was  the  most 
detestable  mode  of  oersecution.    To  a  gen- 
tifsaaa,  who  hiotea  such  policy  might  be 
WttuuTf  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
Eog:Iisb  government,  he  replied  by  saying, 
'  Let  the  authority  of  the  English  |;overn- 
nentperbh,  rather  than  be  maintained  by 
toJomty.    Better  would  it  be  to  restrain  the 
tvbulenee  of  the  natives  by  the  authority 
of  the  sword,  and  to  make  them  amenable 
fioiiw  and  justice  by  an  effectual  and  vigor- 
oiB  poliee,  than  to  grind  them  to  powder 
b/  tU  manlier  of  disabilitiea  and  incapaci- 
aei.    Better  (said  he)  to  hanff  or  drown 
people  at  once,  than  by  an  tmr^nting  per- 
antioa  to  beggar  and  starve  them.'    The 
Bkoderatkta  and  hmnaoi^  of  the  present 
times  have,  in  some  measniey  jnstined  the 
wisdom  of  his  obseivations, 

''  Dt,  Johnson  was  oilen  accused  of  piej- 
aiices,  Bay>  antipathy,  with  regard  to  the 
B4tive»  of  Scotland  K  Surely,  so  ilhberal  a 
pimdice  never  entered  his  mind:  and  it  is 
^tb  known,  nuuny  natives  of  that  respecta- 
Ue  country  poaaened  a  large  share  in  his 
cstecn:  nor  were  any  of  them  ever  exdud- 
ti  (tarn  his  good  offices  as  far  as  opportuni- 
Cf  pcmittBd*  True  it  is,  he  considered  the 
bcatch,  nationally,  as  a  crafty,  desi^ng 
pei^,  csgcrly  attentive  to  their  own  mter- 
etf,  and  too  apt  to  overlook  the  claima  and 
pKttooooa  or  other  people.  '  While  they 
eoofiae  their  benevolence,  in  a  manner,  ex- 
tim»ttLy  to  Choie  of  their  own  countiy,  they 
opect  to  Ant  in  the  good  offices  of  other 
9eoyk.    Now  (said  Johnson)  this  princi- 

^  (b  moM  be  euions  to  know  when  his  aa- 
Mi^  ID  Seodaad  became  lo  strong,  and  what 
m  caae  of  it  wm.  If  we  coald  give  any  credit 
iBifetiHay  loia  by  Dr.  M'Nicbol  and  Mi 


•sdaiooiieoif  hisnndeB(seeimfe,ift.  11.  n.}, 
t  wodd  aeoDnit  ibr  this  pcfjndice  ;  yet  many  of 
Vt  eulj  tnmik  aad  usociates  wars  Scots. — 
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pie  is  either  right  or  wrong:  if  riffbt,  wto 

should  do  well  to  imitate  sucn  conduct;  if 
wrong,  we  cannot  too  much  detest  it' 

"  Being  solicited  to  compose  a  funeral 
sermon  for  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman,  he 
naturally  inquired  into  the  character  of  the 
deceased;  and  being  toki  she  was  remarka- 
ble for  her  humility  and  condescension  to 
inferiours,  he  observed,  that  those  were  veiy 
laudable  qualities,  but  it  might  not  be  so 
easy  to  discover  who  the  lady's  inferioun 
were. 

'<  Of  a  certain  player  ^  he  rsmariied,  thai 
his  conversation  usually  threatened  and  vor* 
nounced  more  than  it  perfonned;  that  he 
fed  you  with  a  continual  renovation  of  hopct, 
to  end  in  a  constant  succession  of  disap- 
pointment 

<'  When  exasperated  by  cojitsadictioa,  be 
was  spt  to  treat  nis  opponent  with  too  much 
acrimony:  as, '  Sir,  you  dont  see  your  way 
through  that  question:' — *  Sir,  you  talk  the 
lans^uage  of  ignorance.'  On  my  observing 
to  Tiim  that  a  certain  gentleman  had  re<- 
mained  silent  the  whole  evetaing,  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  brilliant  and  learned  society, 
*  Sir  (said  he),  the  conversation  onreEflowed, 
and  drowned  him.' 

*<His  philosophy,  though  austere  -and 
solemn,  was  by  no  means  morose  and  cyni- 
cal, and  never  blunted  the  laudable  sensi- 
bilities of  his  character,  or  exempted  him 
from  the  influence  of  the  tender  passions. 
Want  of  tenderness,  he  always  alleged,  was 
want  of  parts,  and  vras  no  li^  a  proof  of 
stupidity  than  depravitv. 

<*  Speaking  of  Mr.  Uanway,  who  pub- 
lished <  An  Eight  Days'  Journey  from  Lon- 
don to  Portsmouth,' '  Jonas  (said  he)  ac- 
quired some  reputation  by  travelling  abroad^ 
but  lost  it  all  by  travelling  at  home.' 

"Of  the  passion  of  love  he  reipa^ed<, 
that  its  violence  and  ill  effects  were  mndk 
exaggerated;  for  who  knows  any  real  suf- 
ferings on  tiiiat  head,  more  than  fh>m  the 
exorbitancy  of  any  other  passion? 

"  He  much  commended «,  <  Law%  Serious 
Call,'  which  he  said  was  the  finest  piece  of 
hortatory  theok>gy  in  any  lanfifuage.  ^  Law 
(said  he)  fell  latterly  into  Uie  reveries  of 

'  [No  donbt,  1^.  8heridan.~flD.] 
'  ^He  had  pabliabed  "  jSn  Account  of  the 
British  Trade  over  the  Caspian  Sea,  toith 
Travels  through  Russia,  Persia,  Cernu^ny, 
and  Bollandr  These  tfavels  contain  v^ 
carioiis  details  of  the  then  state  of  Pereia. — Ed.) 

*  [William  Law  was  bom  1686»  entered  ip 
1705  of  Em.  Col.  Camb.,  Fellow  in  1711,  ana 
A.  M.  m  1712.  On  the  acceaiioo  of  the  Hano- 
ver family  be  refused  the  oaths.  He  was  tutor 
to  Mr.  Gibbon *B  father,  at  Pntney,  an<]  finally  re- 
tired with  two  pious  ladies,  Mre.  Hntcbinson  an^ 
Mrs.  Gibbon,  the  aunt  of  the  historian,  tQ  a  kind 
ofconventnal  seclosioB  at  Kiu*s-cliffe,  by  pativS 
place :  he  died  in  1761. — ^Ed.j 
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Jicob  BehmenS  whom  Law  alleged  to  have 
been  somewhat  in  the  same  state  with  St 
Paul,  and  to  have  seen  unuiterable  thingi. 
Were  it  even  so  ^said  Johnson),  Jacob 
would  have  resembled  St.  Paul  sliU  raorei 
by  not  attempting  to  ntier  them..* 

"  He  observed,  that  the  established  cler- 
gy in  general  did  not  preach  plain  enough; 
and  that  polished  periods  and  glittering 
■entenees  new  over  the  heads  of  the  com- 
mon pec^le,  without  any  imnression  upon 
their  uearts.  Something  might  be  necessa- 
ly,  he  observed,  to  excite  the  affections  of 
tne  common  people,  who  were  sunk  in  lan- 
guor and  letnargy,  and  therefore  he  sup- 
posed that  the  new  concomitants  of  me^ 
thodisnv  might  prrobably  produce  so  desira- 
ble an  effect.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  he 
observed,  delighted  in  change  and  novelty, 
and,  even  in  religion  itself,  courted  new 
appearances  and  modifications.  Whatever 
might  be  thought  of  some  methodist  teach- 
ers, he  said,  he  could  scarcely  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  that  man,  who  travelled  nine 
hundred  miles  in  a  month,  and  preached 
twelve  times  a  week;  for  no  adequate  re- 
ward, merely  temporal,  could  be  given  for 
for  such  indefatigable  labour. 

**  Of  Dr.  PriestlevHi  theological  works  9, 
he  remarked,  that  they  tended  to  unsettle 
every  thing,  and  vet  settled  nothing. 

"  He  was  much  affected  by  the  death  of 
his  mother,  and  wrote  to  me  to  come  and 
assist  him  to  compose  his  mind,  which  in- 
deed I  found  extremely  agitated.  He  la^ 
mented  that  all  serious  and  religious  conver- 
sation was  banished  from  the  society  of  men, 
and  yet  great  advantages  miffht  be  derived 
from  it.  AH  acknowl^ged,  he  said,  what 
hardly  any  body  practised,  the  obligations 
we  were  under  or  making  the  concerns  of 
eternity  the  governing  principles  of  our 
Hvea.  Every  man,  he  observed,  at  last 
wishes  for  retreat:  he  sees  his  expectations 
ftustrated  in  the  world,  and  begins  to  wean 
himself  iVom  it,  and  to  prepare  for  everlast- 
ing SQ>aration. 

**  He  observed,  that  the  influence  of  Lon- 
don now  extended  every  where,  and  that 
fiom  all  manner  of  communication  being 

*  [A  Gennan  fenatw,  bom  near  Gorlitx,  in 
Uppar  Lantia,  in  1676.  He  wrote  a  mnltitode 
oTraligiovi  works,  all  very  myitieat  He  proba- 
bly wai  denungad,  and  died  in  an  ecstatic  visnn 
in  1624.  Mr.  liaw  paiwed  many  of  the  latter 
VMn  of  his  life  in  translating  Behmen's  works, 
MHtf  volamfls  of  whicb  ware  pnblished  after  Mr. 
Law's  death.— Ed.] 

'  [None  of  Dr.  Priestley's  theological  works 
were  poblished  at  the  time  when  it  is  snppoaod 
Dr.  Maxwell's  intUnaey  with  Johnson  teniiina- 
ted  by  his  retam  to  Ireland,  which  seems  to  have 
been  aboot  1766  or  1766,  so  that  this  and  saeh 
paanma  mast  be  referred  to  his  sabseqnent  ooc»- 
sionalTiHli  to  Loiidon.-"Ei>.) 


opened,  there  shortly  would  be  no  remstus 
of  the  ancient  simplicity,  or  places  of  cheap 
retreat  to  be  found. 

"  He  was  no  admirer  of  blank  verse,  and 
said  it  always  failed,  unless  sustained  by 
the  dignity  of  the  subject.  In  blank  vene, 
he  said,  the  language  suffered  more  distor- 
tion, to  keep  it  out  of  prose,  than  any  in* 
convenience  or  limitation  to  be  apprehend- 
ed fVom  the  shackles  and  circumspection  of 
rhyme. 

"  He  reproved  me  once  for  sa^ng  ^raee 
without  mention  of  the  name  of'^our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  hoped  in  f\iture  I  would 
be  more  mindibl  of  tne  apostolical  injunc- 
tion 3, 

"  He  refused  to  go  out  of  a  room  before 
me  at  Mr.  Lan^ton's  house,  saying,  he 
hoped  he  knew  his  rank  better  than  to  ^n- 
sume  to  take  place  of  a  doctor  in  divinity. 
I  mention  sucn  little  anecdotes,  znereh*  to 
show  the  peculiar  turn  and  habit  or  his 
mind. 

"  He  used  frequently  to  observe,  that 
there  was  more  to  be  endured  than  cniov- 
ed,  in  the  general  condition  of  hamsn  liie; 
and  frequently  quoted  those  lines  of  Dry- 
den: 

*  Strange  coaenage  !  none  would  live  past  yaan 

again, 
Yet  all  hope  pleasoie  from  what  still  xemain.' 

For  his  part,  he  said,  he  never  passed 
that  week  in  his  life  which  he  woula  wish 
to  repeat,  were  an  angel  to  make  the  pro* 
posal  to  him. 

"  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  English 
nation  cultivated  both  their  soil  and  their 
reason  better  than  any  other  people;  but 
admitted  that  the  French,  though  not  the 
highest,  perhaps,  in  any  department  of 
literature,  yet  in  every  department  were 
very  hiffh.  Intellectual  pre-eminence,  he 
observed,  was  the  highest  superiority;  and 
that  every  nation  derived  their  highest  rep- 
utation from  the  splendour  and  dignity  of 
their  writers.  Volti^Ire,  he  said,  was  a 
good  narrator,  and  that  his  principal  merit 
consisted  in  a  happy  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  circumstances. 

"  Speaking  of  the  French  novels,  com- 
pared with  Richardson's,  he  said,  they  might 
DC  pretty  baubles,  but  a  wren  was  not  an 
eagle. 

<*  In  a  Latin  conversation  with  the  Pere 
Boscovich^,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Choi- 

9  [Minding  probably  to  6th  Epbesians,  v.  20, 
*'  Giving  thanks  always  for  ail  things  unts 
God  ana  the  Father t  in  the  name  qf  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.** — ^Ed.] 

*  iSeepostt  December,  1775»  where  Mr.  Mar- 
phy  states,  that  this,  or  a  similar  coaversotkin 
took  place  in  the  honse  of  Dr.  Doaglas,  Biahop 
ofSalirimry.— Ed.] 
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jnondBhr,  I  heud  him  maintaia  the  mperi- 
oritTorSir  base  Newtcm  over  all  foreign 
phiioaophani  S  with  a  dignity  and  eloquence 
that  mrprised  that  learned  foreigner.  It 
bdag  obaenred  to  him,  that  a  rt^e  ibr  every 
thing  Engliflli  prevailed  much  m  France, 
af^  Lofd  Ghatham'B  gloriona  war,  he 
at^  he  did  n«t  wonder  at  it,  for  thai 
we  had  dmbbed  thoae  fellowa  into  a  pro- 
per revereiiee  for  ub,  and  that  their  na- 
tional petulance  required  periodical  chaatiae- 


**  Lord  Ljrttelton'aS  Dialogues  he  deem- 
ed a  nogatoiy  performance.  *  That  man,' 
•aid  he,  <  aat  down  to  write  a  hook,  to  tell 
thevorld  what  the  world  had  ail  his  life 
been  telling  him. 

''Somelwdjr  obaerving  that  the  Scotch 
Highlanders,  in  the  year  1745,  had  made 
sarpriatng  efibrts,  considering  their  numer- 
oat  wants  and  disadvantagea :  *  Tea,  sir,' 
■id  he, 'their  wants  were  numerous:  hut 
you  have  not  mentioned  the  greatest  of 
ihem  aU— the  want  of  law^. 

"  Speaking  of  the  inward  lighi,  to  which 
•ome  metho^ata  pretended,  he  said,  it  was 
a  principle  ntteriy  incompatihle  widi  social 
or  civir  aeenrity.  'If  a  man,'  said  he, 
*  pretends  to  a  principle  of  action  of  which 
I  can  know  nothing,  nay,  not  so  much  as 
that  he  baa  it,  hut  only  that  he  pretends  to 
it ;  how  can  I  tell  what  that  person  may 
be  prompted  to  do?  When  a  person  pro- 
feaMa  to  be  governed  hy  a  written  ascer- 
tained law,  lean  then  know  where  to  find 


*'  The  poem  of  Fingal,  he  said,  was  a 
mere  unconnected  rhapsody,  a  tiresome 
repetition  of  the  same  images.  *  In  vam 
shall  we  kwk  for  the  htcidus  ord^,  where 
thefe  is  neither  end  nor  object,  design  or 
moial,  nee  terta  reeurrit  imago.' 

**  Being  aaked  hj  a  young  nobleman, 
what  was  become  of  the  gallantry  and  mili- 
tary  spirit  of  the  old  English  nobility,  he 
reolied, '  Wh^,  ray  lord,  I'll  tell  you  what 
is  Decome  of  it:  it  is  gone  into  the  city  to 
look  for  a  fortune.' 

^  la  a  Disooane  by  Sir  William  Jones,  ad- 
ao  the  Aiistiek  Society,  Febmaiy  24, 
r  the  foilowiog  pajaage: 
'*  Oaa  of  the  moat  aagaciova  men  in  thia  age, 
whs  eaatioBaaiv  I  hope,  to  improve  and  adorn  it, 
Sanad  Jehaaoa,  ramuked  in  my  bearing,  that 
if  NawSsB  had  flonriiAied  in  aneient  Greece,  he 
vPoaUbaivB  beea  wonhippedaa  a  dirinity.'* — 

*  (Wa  thtJi  hareafter  aee  more  of  Johnaon'a 
bw  ^foaau  of  Lord  Lyttehon. — ^Ed.] 

*  [It  ia  aat  vety  dear  what  waa  meant :  iaw, 
aiaftaiUilhr,  would  be  ene  of  the  least  wants 
of  aa  iavaiuac  urmy.    Johnaon  periiapa  meant 

thai  their  graaieat  want  waa,  that  they  had 
the  laar  oo  tWr  side,  or  that  Uwy  had  not 

by  laar. — ^En.] 


"  Speaking  of  a  dull  tiresome  follow, 
whom  he  chanced  to  meet,  he  said, '  That 
fellow  seems  to  me  to  possess  but  one  idea, 
«nd  that  ia  a  wrong  one.' 

"Much  inquiry  having  been  made  coi»- 
eeming  a  reotleman  who  had  quitted  a 
oompany  where  Johnson  was,  and  no  in- 
formation being  obtained,  at  last  Johnaon 
observed,  that  <  he  did  not  care  to  speak  ill 
of  any  man  behind  hia  back,  but  he  helievwd 
the  gentleman  waa  an  o/tomey.' 

"  He  spoke  with  much  contempt  of  the 
notice  taken  of  Woodhouse^,  the  poetical 
shoemaker.  He  said  it  waa  «dl  vanity  and 
childishness;  and  that  sooh  4bjeeta  were» 
to  those  who  patronized  them,  aaere  minora 
of  their  own  superiority.  <  They  had  bet- 
ter,' said  he,  <  furnish  the  man  with  good 
implements  for  his  trade,  than  raiae  sub* 
scnptions  for  his  poems.  He  may  make 
an  excellent  shoemaker,  but  can  never  make 
a  good  poet.  A  schoolboy's  exercise  mav 
be  a  pretty  thing  for  a  schoolboy  ;  but  it  is 
no  treat  for  a  man.' 

"  Speaking  of  Boetius,  who  waa  the  fa- 
vourite writer  of  the  middle  ages,  he  said  it 
was  verv  surprising  that,  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject, and  in  such  a  situation,  he  diould  be 
fnagia  pMloiophfiu  fuam  ChriMtiamu. 

*'  Speaking  of  Arthur  Murphy,  whom  he 
veiy  much  loved,  <  I  don't  know,'  aaid  he, 
<  that  Arthur  can  be  classed  with  the  very 
first  dramatick  writers ;  yet  at  preaent  I 
doubt  much  whether  we  have  any  thing 
aaperiour  to  Arthur.' 

"  Speakittff  of  the  national  debt,  he  aaid, 
it  was  an  itUe  dream  to  suppose  that  ^ 
country  could  sink  under  it  Let  the  pub- 
lick  creditors  be  ever  so  clamorous,  the  in- 
terest of  millions  must  ever  prevail  over 
that  of  thousands  ^ 

"  Of  Dr.  KennicoU's  CoUationa^  he  ob- 

*  [There  is  an  accotmt  of  this  poeHeai  prodi^ 
gy,  aa  he  was  called,  in  the  Oentleman*$  Mag' 
azine  for  1764,  p.  289.  He  was  bnragbt  into 
notice  by  Shenston. — ^Ed.^ 

•  [He  meant  evidently  that  if  the  ifltanst  of 
milUona — ^the  conntiy  at  large— required  that  the 
national  debt  ahonld  be  sponged  off,  it  woaM  pro- 
vail  over  the  inteieat  of  thmuernds — the  holdan 
of  stock. — Ed.] 

'  [Dr.  Beiqaoun  Kennioott — bom  in  1718,  A 
M.  and  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in 
1760,  and  D.  D.  in  1760— ^having  dirtingnkhed 
hiixjself  bj  a  learned  diatertation  on  the  state  of 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  waa, 
abont  1759,  pennaded  by  Arcbbiahop  Seeker, 
and  enconraged  by  a  large  snbacription,  to  nnder- 
take  a  collation  of  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the 
OM  Teatament  The  first  volame  of  his  learned 
labour  waa,  however,  not  publiahed  till  1776; 
and  the  aecond,  with  a  general  dkaertation,  com- 
pleted the  work  in  1788.  He  waa  Raddiffs  li- 
braitan,  and  canon  of  Christ  Church,  in  which 
cathedral  he  was  brniod  in  1788.— Ed.] 
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MT^,  that  Ikrogh  the  tot  ihoilld  not  be 
mueh  mooded  thereby,  yet  it  was  no  amali 
advantage  to  know  that  we  had  as  good  a 
text aBthe most oonsnxnmate  induatiy  and 
diliirenoe  conld  procure. 

«  Johnson  observed,  that  so  many  ob- 
jsctions  might  be  made  to  everv  thing,  that 
nodiing  oomd  overooine  tiiem  out  the  n^ 
lieaaity  ofdoingaom«ttiing.  No  man  would 
be  of  any  ptnfession,  is  sui^y  opposed  to 
not  being  of  it ;  but  every  one  must  do 
something* 

M  He  remarked,  that  a  London  parish 
WW  a  very  eomfi>rt]e8B  thing:  for  the  olef- 
gyman  seldom  knew  the  face  of  one  out  of 
ten  orins  parishioners. 

"  Of  the  late  Mr.  MaUet  he  spoke  with 
no  great  respect ;  said,  he  was  ready  for 
any  diri^  job:  that  he  had  wrote  against 
Byng  at  the  instigatwn  of  the  ministry,  and 
waa  equally  ready  to  write  for  him,  provi- 
ded he  found  his  account  in  it. 

"  A  gentieman  who  had  been  very  un- 
happy in  marriage,  married  immeoiately 
sAerliis  wife  died :  Jdmson  said,  it  was  the 
CriuBU^  of  liope  over  experience. 

<«Me  observed,  that  a  man  of  sense  and 
education  should  meet  asuitaUeeompanion 
in  a  wife.  It  was  a  miseraUe  thing  when 
the  eonversation  could  only  be  such  as, 
whether  tiie  mutton  sbould  be  boiled  or 
toasted,  and  probably  a  dimute  about  that. 

«« He  did  not  approve  of  late  marriages, 
cbeerving  that  more  was  lostin  point  of 
time,  than  compensated  for  by  any  possible 
advantages.  Even  ill  assorted  marriages 
were  pieferabte  to  dieerless  celibacy. 

"  Of  old  Sheridan  he  remarked,  tiiat  he 
aeidier  wanted  parts  nor  literature;  but 
that  his  vnnity  and  Quixotism  obscured  his 
merits. 

«<  He  said,  foppery  waa  never  cured ; 
it  was  the  bad  stamina  of  the  mind,  which, 
hke  those  of  the  body,  were  never  rectified : 
onoe  a  coxcomb,  and  always  a  coxcomb. 

«  Being  told  that  Gilbert  Cooper  called 
him  the  Caliban  of  literature;  'Well,' 
said  he»  <I  must  dub  him   the  Punchi- 

neUoV 

**  ?=^i«tg  of  the  old  Earl  of  Cork  and 
Onmv,  he  said,  '  that  man  spent  his  life  in 
catching  at  an  object  (literaiy  eminence), 
which  he  had  not  power  to  grasp. 

«To  find  a  substitution  for  violated 
moraKty,  he  said,  was  the  leading  feature 
in  allperversions  of  religion. 

^  He  often  used  to  quote,  with  great  pa- 
tiiOBj  those  fine  Unes  or  Virgil: 

1  { Jofaa  Gilbert  Cooper,  Eeq.  oothor  of  a  good 
deal  of  praea  sad  verae,  but  beet  knowa  aa  the 
aatfaor  of  a  lifis  of  Soeratee,  and  a  eoneequeat 
dMpute  with  Biihop  Woibortoa.  Cooper  was  in 
penoD  ihort  iiid  s^iab ;  henca  Johnson*!  alkwon 
toPimdh.    He  died  m  1769.] 


*  CMma  ^oaqaa  diee  auaetie  OMXIalilMi  «fi 
Prima  fogit;  Mbeoat  bmmM  trielwpie  eenecSii 
£t  labor,  «t  donB  npit  indemeatia  mortia' 

8  G€er.  64. 

^  Speaking  of  Homer,  whom  he  venera* 
ted  as  thepnnceof  pOeti^  Johnson  remark- 
ed that  the  adviee  given  to  Diomed'  by  hii 
fadier,  when  he  sent  him  to  the  Trojan 
war«  waa  die  noblest  exfaorte^ion  thatooold 
be  mstanced  in  any  heathen  writer,  and 
comprised  in  a  single  line: 

which,  if  I  recollect  well,  is  translated  by 
Dr.  Claiice  thus:  eemoen^ppetere prattmh 
ii$simm,  et  eami'tiie  ofitt  unAeteUere* 

^^  He  observed,  '  it  was  a  most  mortify- 
ing reflection  for  any  man  to  consider,  tDM( 
he  had  d&ne^  compared  with  what  he  might 
hmoe  done,* 

"  He  said  few  people  had  intellectual  re- 
sources sufficient  to  forego  the  pleesuree  of 
wine:  They  could  not  otherwise  contrive 
how  to  fiU  the  interval  between  dinner  and 
supper. 

*'  He  went  with  me  one  Sunday,  to  heai 
my  old  master,  Gregory  Shsrpe  ^  preach 
at  the  Temple. — In  the  prefatory  prayer, 
Sharpe  ranted  about  UbeHyy  aa  a  blessing 
most  fervently  to  be  implored,  and  its  rx)n< 
tinuance  prayed  for.  Johnson  obeervet 
that  our  Meerty  was  in  no  sort  of  danger 
— he  would  have  done  much  better  to  prai 
against  our  licerUiauituM, 

"  One  evening  at  Mrs.  Montaeu'e 
where  a  splendid  company  was  assembled 
consisting  of  the  most  eminent  literary  chai 
acters,  I  thought  he  seemed  highly  please 
with  the  respect  and  attention  thai  wer 
shown  him,  and  asked  him,  on  our  retur 
home,  if  he  was  not  highly  gratified  by  hi 
visit.  *  No,  sir,»  said  he,  *  not  highly  groj 
ified;  yet  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  passe 
many  evenings  withfevoer  obfectionaJ 

"  Though  of  no  high  extraction  bimsel 
he  had  much  respect  for  birth  and  family 
especially  among  ladies.  He  said,  *ai 
ventitious  accomplishments  may  be  possea 

'  [ JohnBon'a  nsaal  eeal,  at  keat  at  one  time  ( 
life,  was  a  head  of  Homer,  aa  appeata  fit>i 
the  envelopes  of  his  letten. — ^En.) 

*  Dr.  Maxwell's  memory  has  deceived  hii 
GlancQs  is  the  peoon  who  leceived  this  ooonsel 
and  Clarke's  translatioo  of  the  passage  (11.  i. 
208),  is  as  foUows : 

"  Ut  semper  fortissimo  ram  geracam,  et  mpm 
viitnte  essein  aliis." — James  Boswei.x«. 

*  [Gregory  Sbarpe,  D.  D.  F.  R.  8.  and  F.  ^ 
S.,  born  in  1713.  He  published  somo  religio 
works,  and  seveial  critical  essays  on  the  Hebrci 
Greek,  and  Latin  langaages.  Dr.  Maxwell  ca 
him  his  "  old  master,"  bacaase  Dr.  Sharpe  w 
nuuter  qf  the  Temple  whea  Maxwell  was  f 
sistaBt  preacher.  Dr.  Sbaipe  died  ia  tbo  Tempi 
home  m  1771.^£i>«] 
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;  bvt  one  aay  easily  distm- 


poor  in  England  were 

than  in  any  other  coun- 

nt:  he  <iid  not  mean 

-epublicks.    Where 

*  people,'  said  he, 

helpleea  miserv, 

'^d,  and  wretch- 

ision  for  the 

■hon.    Gen- 

ed,  'were 

ries;  the 


poor 
-nal  dic- 
tation 
ij:i>  been 
■    ■  ■:    I 'lit  to  export 
'     .J\  >ir 'I'hornas  Robin- 
,  Uiat  tliose  laws  might  be 
.1  Ui  the  corn-trade  of  England. 
''-  1  iioma^/  said  he,  '  you  talk  the  Ian- 
^mfc  ofa  savage :  what,  sir,  would  you  pre- 
Tt&t  toy  people  from  feeding  themselves, 
ifbj  any  honest  means  they  can  do  it?' 

"  It  Deiag  mentioned,  that  Garrick  assist- 
ed Dr.  Browne^  the  authour  of  the  <  Esti- 
nile,*  in  some  dramatiek  compoeition,  *  No, 
«/  «id  Johnson;  '  he  woula  no  more  suf- 
frr  Ganick  to  write  a  line  in  lus  play,  than 
b(  wmid  mSa  him  to  mount  his  pulpit' 

"Speakitt0ofBiirke3,  he  said,  'It  was 
eoBunonly  observed  he  spoke  too  oilen  in 
pufittoent;  but  nobody  eouki  say  he  did 
Mtaeak  well,  though  too  frequently  and 
too&miliariy.* 

*"  Speaking  of  economy,  he  remarked,  it 
**•  Midly  worth  while  to  save  anxiously 
***nty  wmiids  a  year.  If  a  man  could  save 
to  that  oArree,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  as- 
"ow  a  difirent  rank  in  society,  then,  in- 
M,  it  might  answer  some  purpose. 

*He  ob^rved,  a  principal  source  of  erro- 
''*<'v  judgment  was  viewing  things  partially 
ud  only  on  0Q«  nde^  as  for  instance  Jbr<tm^ 
^"^frtj  when  they  contemplated  the  for- 
^*»y^  and  9tparaidy^  it  was  a  daz- 

'  rn»  dder  brother  of  the  fint  Lord  Rokeby, 
^«d  Im  Sir  Thomas  Rehiosoo,  on  account 
"^  keidu,  and  to  diBtingnish  him  from  Sir 
1^«M  WahiiMatt,  fint  LonI  Grantham.  See 
rwl)a.]M.— Ed.] 

Jibt.  JflhB  Bmwne,  bora  in  1715  ;  A.  B. 
^  H  JobB*«,  Cambridae,  io  1785,  and  D.  D.  in 
IJK;  kttidfli  ha  cd&rated  «<  Eitimate  of  the 
'^HM  aad  PriodpleB  of  the  Times,*  >.~a  work 
*BKii  ia  aae  year,  ran  throngh  aeren  editions, 
■^••w fcfjttteB, — and  several  religions  and 
"^elhaeow  woiks,  be  was  the  anthonr  of  two 
^l«te»  IWrbanMa  and  Athektan.  He  was  a 
^  ^  eooriderable  bat  irregnlar  genios ;  and  he 
*■  "■■»♦  br  hb  own  hand,  in  1766.— En.] 
[Ir.  Baika  came  into  parliament  m  1765. — 


ding  and  temptiaf  object;  but  whan  they 
came  to  possess  the  wives  and  their  fortunes 
t9gether^  they  began  to  suspect  they  had 
not  made  quite  so  good  a  bargain. 

"  Speaking  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland ^  living  very  magnificently  when 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  somebody  re- 
marked, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  suitr 
able  successor  to  him:  'then,'  exclaimed 
Johnson,  *Ae  u  only  fit  to  nteeeed  him- 

«  He  advised  me,  if  possible,  to  have  a 
good  orchard.  He  knew,  he  said,  a  clergy- 
man of  small  income,  who  brought  up  a 
family  very  reputably,  which  he  chiefly  fed 
with  apple  dumplings  K 

<<He  said  he  had  known  several  good 
scholars  among  the  Irish  gentlemen;  but 
scarcely  any  of  them  correct  in  quantity. 
He  extended  the  same  observation  to  Scot- 
land. 

"  Speakinff  ofa  certain  prelate  6,  who  ex- 
erted himself  very  laudably  in  building 
churches  and  parsonage-houses;  <  however,' 
said  he,  <  I  do  not  find  that  he  is  esteemed 
a  man  of  much  professional  learning,  or  a 
liberal  patron  ofit ;— yet,  it  is  well  where  a 
man  possesses  any  strong  positive  excel- 
lence.— Few  have  all  kinds  or  merit  belong- 
ing to  their  character.  We  must  not  ex- 
amine matters  too  deeply. — No,  sir,  a  fal- 
lible beinf  unit  fail  somewhere.^ 

"  Talkmg  of  the  Irish  clergy,  he  said, 
*  Swift  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  the 
instrument  of  much  good  to  his  country. — 
Berkeley  was  a  profound  scholar,  as  weQ  as  a 
man  of  fine  imagination ;  but  Usher  7^'  he 


*  [Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  who,  by  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Algernon,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
became  second  Earl  of  Northnroberlond  of  the 
new  creation,  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
from  176S  to  1765  ;  he  was  created  a  duke  in 
1766.— Ed.] 

*  [This  seems  a  strange  resource.  Perhaps 
Dr.  Maxwell,  at  the  interval  of  so  many  yeare, 
did  not  perfectly  recollect  Dr.  Johnson's  state- 
moit. — Ed.] 

*  [Probably  Dr.  Richard  Hobinson,  Bishop  of 
Killaloe  in  1751,  of  Ferns  in  1759,  of  Kildare  in 
1761;  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of 
Ireland  from  1765  to  1795.  He  was  created 
Lord  Rokeby  in  1777,  with  remainder  to  the  is- 
sue of  his  cousin,  Matthew  Robinson,  of  West 
Layton,  two  of  whose  sons  have  successively  suc- 
ceeded to  that  title.  He  buih  what  is  called 
Canterbury-gate,  and  die  adjacent  quadraiif  le,  in 
Christ-Church,  Oxford.— Ed.] 

^  [The  Irish  church  has  too  long  neglected  to 
pay  its  debt  of  gratitude  to  Usher;  but  the  Uni- 
▼eraity  of  Dublin  baa  at  length  determined  to 
prmt  at  its  pren  the  works  of  her  **  great  hmiina- 
ry."  The  edition  and  tiie  eare  of  prefixing  a 
lift  of  the  prelate,  ■  confided  to  the  able  hands 
of  Dr.  Charles  EIrmgton,  regius  profenor  of  di- 
vinity in  that  univenity.^-En.] 
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said,  *  was  the  great  luminary  of  the  Irish 
ehurch;  and  a  greater,'  he  added,  <no 
church  could  boast  of;  at  least  in  modem 

<<  We  dined  Ute-Mite  at  the  Mitre,  as  I 
was  preparing  to  return  to  Ireland,  afler  an 
absence  of  many  years.  I  regretted  much 
leaving  London,  where  I  had  formed  many 
agreeanle  connexions  :  '  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I 
do  n't  wonder  at  it:  no  man,  fond  of  letters, 
leaves  London  without  regret.  But  re- 
member, sir,  you  have  seen  and  enjoyed 
a  ^reat  deal  : — ^you  have  seen  life  m  its 
highest  decorations,  and  the  world  has 
nothing  new  to  exhibit. — No  man  is  so 
well  qualified  to  leave  publick  life  as  he 
who  has  long  tried  it  and  known  it  well. 
We  are  always  hankering  after  untried 
situations,  and  imagining  greater  felicity 
from  them  than  they  can  afford.  No,  sir, 
knowledge  and  virtue  may  be  .acquired 
in  all  countries,  and  your  local  conseauence 
will  make  you  some  amends  for  the  in- 
tellectual gratifications  you  relinquish.' 
Then  he  quoted  the  following  lines  with 
great  pathos  : 

*  He  who  has  early  known  the  pomps  of  state, 
(For  things  unknown,  't  is  ignorance  to  condemn;) 
And  after  having  view*d  the  gaady  bait, 
Can  boldly  say,  the  trifle  I  contemn; 
With  sach  a  one  contented  conld  I  live, 
Contented  could  I  die  ^' — 

^  Being  desiroos  to  trace  these  venes  to  the 
fountain  head,  after  having  in  vain  turned  over 
several  of  oar  elder  poets  with  the  hope  of  light- 
ing on  them,  I  applied  to  Dr.  Maxwell,  now  resi- 
dent at  Bath,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
authour :  but  that  gentleman  could  famish  no  aid 
on  this  occasion.  At  length  the  lines  have  been 
discovered  by  the  authour 's  second  son,  Mr.  James 
Bo  swell,  in  the  London  Magaane  for  July,  1732, 
where  they  form  part  of  a  poem  on  Retire- 
XBNT,  there  published  anonymously,  but  in  fact 
(as  he  atferwaids  found)  copied  with  some  slight 
variations  from  one  of  Walsh's  smaller  poems, 
entitled  "The  Retirement ;"  and  they  exhibit 
another  proof  of  what  has  been  elsewhere  ob- 
served by  the  authour  of  the  work  before  us,  that 
Johnson  retained  in  his  memory  fragments  of'ob- 
scure  or  neglected  poetry.  In  quoting  verses  of 
that  description,  he  appears  by  a  slight  variation 
to  have  sometimes  given  him  a  moral  turn,  and 
to  have  dexterously  adapted  them  to  his  own  sen- 
timents, where  the  original  had  a  very  different 
tendency.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance  (as  Mr. 
J.  Boswell  observes  to  me),  "  the  authour  of  the 
poem  above  mentioned  exhibits  himself  as  having 
retired  to  the  country,  to  avoid  the  vain  follies  of 
a  town  life, — ambition,  avarice,  and  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  contrasted  with  the  enjoyments  of 
the  country,  and  the  delightftd  conversation  that 
the  brooks,  &c  furnish;  which  he  holds  to  be 
infinitely  more  pleasing  and  instructive  than  any 
wluch  towns  am>id.  He  is  then  led  to  consider 
the  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  and  after  la- 
menting that  he  (the  writer)  who  is  neither  en- 


<<  He  then  took  a  most  aff»etiDg  leaveof 
me;  said,  he  knew  it  was  a  point  of  duly 
that  called  me  away. — ^  We  shall  all  be 
sorry  to  lose  you/  said  he;  *Unido  («- 
men.* " — ^Maxwblx.. 


This  is  to  me  a  memorable  year;  for  in  it 
I  had  the  happiness  to  obtain  the  acquaint- 
ance of  that  extraordinary  man  whose  me- 
moirs I  am  now  writing;  an  acqnaintaoce 
which  I  shall  ever  esteem  as  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  circumstances  in  my  life. 
Though  then  but  two-and-twenty,  I  had 

slaved  by  avarice,  ambition,  or  pleaaon,  has  yd 
made  himself  a  slave  to  iooe,  he  thus  proeeedi : 

*  If  this  dire  psasioo  never  will  be  dmie, 

If  beauty  alwmyi  must  my  heart  enlsnl, 
O,  rether  let  me  be  enslaved  by  eiiet 
Than  madly  thos  become  a  slave  to  aU: 

*  One  who  km  tarlj/  knwan  the  potnp  ofMt&itj 

(For  tkinn  unknoum,  U  is  igncranet  to  condiwmX 
And,  after  having  viewed  the  gaudjf  bait, 
Con  coldly  «^,  the  tr^e  I  contemn  ; 

*  In  her  blett  arms  contented  could  I  Kve, 

Contented  could  I  die.    But,  O  my  mlad 
Imaginary  scenes  of  bliss  deceive 
WiUi  hopes  of  Joys  impossible  to  find.*  ** 

Another  instance  of  JohoMu's  rataining  in  hii 
memory  venes  by  obacnre  avthoors  is  given  {pcaif 
27th  August,  1773],  where,  in  consequeaee  of 
hearing  a  girl  spinning  in  a  chamber  over  that  in 
which  he  was  sitting,  he  repeated  these  Imei, 
which  he  said  were  written  by  one  Gifiard.  a 
clergyman;  but  the  poem  in  which  they  are  in* 
troduced  has  hitherto  been  nndisoovered : 

( Venn  sweetens  toil,  however  mde  the  sound : 
All  at  her  work  the  village  maideu  stags ) 

Nor  while  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around » 
Revolves  the  sad  vlcinitude  of  things.** 

In  the  antomn  of  1782,  when  he  was  at 
Brighthelrostone,  he  frequently  accompanied  Mr. 
PhUip  Metcalfe  in  his  chaiae,  to  take  the  air; 
and  the  converBation  in  one  of  their  ezcuisions 
happening  to  turn  on  a  celebrated  historian,  ance 
deceased,  he  repeated,  with  great  precision,  some 
verses,  as  very  characteristick  of  that  gentleman. 
These  furnish  another'  proof  of  what  has  been 
above  observed;  for  they  are  found  in  a  very 
obscure  quarter,  among  some  anonymous  poems 
appended  to  the  second  volume  of  a  coUectioa 
fr^nently  printed  by  Lmtot,  under  the  title  of 
Pope's  Miscellanies  : 

*<  See  how  the  wand'ring  Danube  flow»» 
Realms  aad  religions  parting  { 
A  flriend  to  all  true  christian  raes. 
To  Peter,  Jack,  and  Martin. 

**  Now  Protestant,  and  Papist  now, 
Not  constant  long  to  either, 
At  length  an  infldel  does  grow, 
And  ends  his  Journey  neither. 

*t  Thus  many  a  youth  I  *ve  known  set  oai, 

Half  Protestant,  half  Pulst, 
And  rambling  long  tne  world  abouti 

Turn  tafldel  or  atheist.*' 

In  reciting  these  verses,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Johnson  substituted  some  word  for  it^fidel,  m  the 
second  stanza,  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  rapetitiott 
of  the  same  expression. — Malonb. 
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Ibrievenl  jetn  read  his  works  with  de- 
Hffat  lad  ittstraction,  and  had  the  highest 
ivtetenoe  for  their  authouri  which  had 
pjwh  ap  io  my  fancy  into  a  kind  of  myste- 
liooi  Teneiation,  hy  figuring  to  myself  a 
•tite  of  solemn  elevated  aoetraction,  m 
vhiek  I  supposed  him  to  live  in  the  im- 
momt  metiopolis  of  London.  Mr.  Gentle- 
BIB  1,  s  aative  of  Ireland,  who  passed  some 
jna  m  Scotland  as  a  player,  and  as  an  in- 
itnetorin  the  English  language,  a  man 
ufaoie  tslents  and  worth  were  depressed  hy 
mirfsrtuncs,  had  given  me  a  representation 
of  dw  figure  uid  manner  of  xJictionart 
JoBBiov!  as  he  was  then  generally  called  S; 
ud  duing  my  first  visit  to  London,  which 
wm  tog  wee  months  in  1760,  Mr.  Derrick 
the  poet ),  who  was  Gentleman's  friend  and 
eovDtrpian,  flattered  me  with  hopes  that  he 
vonld  introduce  me  to  Johnson,  an  honour 
of  which  I  was  very  amhitious.  But  he 
aem  found  an  opportunity;  which  made 
me  donbt  that  he  had  promised  to  do  what 
«M  not  in  his  power;  till  Johnson  some 
fm  iflerwarda  told  me,  <<  Derrick,  sir, 
]ni|ht  lexj  weU  have  introduced  you.  I 
had  a  kindness  for  Derrick,  and  am  sorry 
ke  ta  desd**' 

la  the  rammer  of  1761,  Mr.  Thomas 
8beridsa  wss  at  Edinburgh,  and  delivered 
kctazetmjon  the  Engli^  Language  and 
Pvhliek  speaking  to  large  and  respectable 
radieoees.  I  was  often  in  his  company,  and 

*  [FtauKB  Gentleman  waa  bom  in  1728,  and 
aihrtlad  ia  Dabiia.  Hia  lather  waa  an  officer  in 
tka  anajr,  aad  he,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  obtained 
m  the  aanae  regiment ;  on  the  re- 
al the  pesee  of  1748,  he  loat  this  pro- 
mA  adopted  that  of  the  atage,  both  aa  an 
aad  aa  aelor  ;  in  neither  of  which  did  he 
iaj  eauaanee.  He  died  in  December, 
17(4 ;  hsfiag,  IB  the  later  eoane  of  hie  life,  ex- 
liaJBiaaJ  *'  aQ  the  haidahipa  of  a  wanderiog  ao- 
t^t  isd  all  the  diaappointmeota  of  a  fiiendleaa 
■Aar."— Ed.] 

'  Aapeat  men  of  antiquity,  aach  aa  Scipio 
4/Kcanii«,  had  an  ephhet  added  !o  their  namea, 
heaaafaanee  of  some  celebrated  action,  ao  my 
hftvaa  fiiend  was  often  called  DicYionary 
^Msaov,  fram  that  wonderftil  achievenient  of 
paisi  aad  labom*,  hia  "  Dklionary  of  the  English 
lamwga  ; **  the  merit  of  which  I  contemplate 
^^  aaaa  and  mote  admiration. — ^Boswxli*. 
pameB  kimaalf  waa  at  one  time  anxioua  to  be 
^■M  Ctnita  Boawell.  Bee  po$t,  September, 
IWI--En,l 

'  [Samael  I>am6k  waa  an  Iriahman,  bora  about 
^^  *  ha  wm  appwiiaked  to  a  Unendraper,  bat 
Hade  tar  the  atage  and  titeiatare  ;  he 
■at,  one  attempt  aa  actor,  hot  failed  ; 
as  mora  aacoeaaful,  bat  ia  now 
i^aa  aqaally  fingotten.  He  aocceeded  Naah 
•■Mtoref  iLeeefeaioiiieaatBath;  bat  hia  ex- 
^9§mm  and  im^gakritieB  always  kept  him 
W*  and  hadied  m  17M  m  very  neccaaitona  cir- 
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heard  him  fieqnentlv  expatiate  upon  John-< 
son's  extraordinary  Knowledge,  talents,  and 
virtues,  repeat  his  pointed  sayines,  describe 
his  particularities,  and  hoast  of  his  being 
his  guest  sometimes  till  two  or  three  in  the 
morning.  At  his  house  I  hoped  to  have 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  sage,  as 
Mr.  Sheridan  obligingly  assured  me  I 
should  not  he  disappointed. 

When  I  returned  to  London  in  the  end 
of  1763,  to  my  surprise  and  regret  I  found 
an  irUBConcileable  oifference  had  taken  place 
between  Johnson  and  Sheridan.  A  pen- 
sion of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  had 
been  given  to  Sheridan.  Johnson,  who,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  thought  slight- 
ingly of  Sheridan's  art,  upon  hearing  that 
he  was  also  pensioned,  exclaimed,  "  Whatl 
have  they  given  him  a  pension?  Then  it 
is  time  for  me  to  give  up  mine."  Wheth- 
er this  proceeded  from  a  momentary  indig- 
nation, as  if  it  were  an  affront  to  his  exalt- 
ed merit  that  a  player  should  be  rewarded 
in  the  same  manner  with  him,  or  was  the 
sudden  effect  of  a  fit  of  peevishness,  it  was 
unluckily  ^  said,  and,  indeed,  cannot  be  jus- 
tified. Mr.  Sheridan's  pension  was  grant- 
ed to  him  not  as  a  player,  but  as  a  sufferer  ^ 

*  [  Unluckily  'm  too  mild  a  term  ;  it  waa  au- 
grateio]  aa  well  aa  arrogant,  for  we  have  aeen  that 
Sheridan  had  no  amall  ahare  in  obtaining  Johnaon 
hia  penaion — he  rang  the  bell,  aa  Loid  Loogb- 
boron^  admitted.  Nor  waa  Johnaon'a,  as  Mr. 
BoBweli  repreaenta  it,  a  sudden  fit  of  peeviahnesa  : 
too  many  inatancea  will  occur  in  the  Ibllowiog 
pagea  of  the  continaed  and  atadied  contumely 
wmi  which  Johnaon  pursued  Sheridan. — Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Boawell,  in  hia  tendemeaa  to  the  cunour 
propre  of  Doctor  Johnaon,  cannot  bear  to  admit 
that  Sheridan'a  literary  character  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  penaion,  and  no  doubt  he  endeav- 
oured to  aoften  Johnaon'a  reaentment  by  giving, 
aa  he  doea  in  the  above  paaaage,  this  favour  a 
political  colour ;  but  there  aeems  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Sheridan's  penaion  yma  given  to  him 
aa  a  sufferer  by  a  play-house  riot.  It  waa  proba- 
bly granted  (et  hinc  ilia  laeryma)  on  the  aame 
motive  aa  Johnaon'a  own,  namely,  the  desire  of 
the  king  and  Lord  Bute  to  diatinguish  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  reign  by  a  patronage  of 
literature.  Indeed  thia  ia  rendered  almoat  certain 
by  the  following  paaaagea  of  the  letters  of  Mia. 
Sheridan  to  Mr.  White  : 

London,  Feb.  25th,  1762.— **  Mr.  Sheridan's 
Dissertation  is,  you  see,  addreaaed  to  Lord  Bote. 
It  haa  been  aa  well  received  by  him  aa  we  coold 
poaaibly  wiah,  and  even  beyond  the  expectation 
of  our  friends.  He  expreaaed  himaelf  highly 
pleaaed  with  the  deaign,  and  aent  Mr.  Sheridan 
word  that  it  ahonid  receive  all  countenance  and 
encouragement ' ' 

London,  March  80,  1762. — <*  I  believe  I  told 
you  in  my  last  that  Lord  Bute  luul  received  the 
Diaaertation  and  Addreas  very  well,  and  promiaed 
the  plan  all  countenance  and  encouragement" 
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in  ilie  eawe  of  ffOTemmeBt  when  he  was 
manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Ireland, 
when  parties  ran  high  in  1769.  And  it 
mnst  auo  be  allowed  3iat  he  was  a  man  of 
literature,  and  had  considerably  improved 
the  arts  of  reading  and  speaking  with  dis- 
tinctness and  propriety. 

Besides,  Johnson  should  have  recollected 
that  Mr.  Sheridan  tanght  pronunciation  ^ 
to  Mr.  Alexander  Wedderbume,  whose 
sister  was  married  to  Sir  Harry  Erskine, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Bute,  who  was 
ike  favourite  of  the  king^  and  surely  the 
most  outrageous  whig  will  not  maintain, 
that  whatever  ought  to  be  the  principle  in 
the  disposal  of  offices,  a  pennon  ought 
never  to  be  granted  from  any  bias  of  court 
connexion.  Mr.  Macklin,  indeed,  shared 
with  Mr.  Sheridan  the  honour  of  instruct- 
ing Mr.  Wedderbume  2;  and  though  it  was 
too  late  in  life  for  a  Caledonian  to  acquire 
the  genuine  English  cadence,  yet  so  auc- 
eessful  were  Mr.  Wedderburne's  instruct- 
ors, and  his  own  unabating  endeavours, 
that  he  got  rid  of  the  coarse  part  of  his 
Scotch  accent,  retaining  only  as  much  of 
the  "  native  wood-  note  wild,"  as  to  mark 
his  country;  which,  if  any  Scotchman 
should  affect  to  forget,  I  should  heartily  de- 
spise him.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
which  are  to  be  encountered  by  those  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  an  English 
education,  he  by  degrees  formed  a  mode 
of  speaking,  to  which  Englishmen  do  not 
den^  the  praise  of  elegance.  Hence  his 
distinguished  oratory,  wnich  he  exerted  in 
his  own  country  as  an  advocate  in  the 
court  of  session,  and  a  ruling  elder  of  the 
kirk,  has  had  its  fame  and  ample  reward, 

London,  29,  1792. — '*  Mr.  Sheridan  is  now,  m 
I  mentioned  to  yon  formerly,  buried  in  the  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  which  he  is  encovmged  to  pur- 
ine with  the  more  alacrity  as  his  majesty  has 
vouchsafed  him  such  a  mark  of  royal  favour.  I 
suppose  yon  have  heard  that  he  has  granted  him 
a  pension  of  200/.  a  year,  merely  as  an  enconnige- 
ment  to  his  nodertaking,  and  this  without  solicits^ 
tion,  which  makes  it  the  more  valuable." — 
White' $  Mite,  JVbva,  p.  104.  107.  III.—Ed.] 

*  [In  all  this  pretended  defence  of  Sheridan's 
pension,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Boswell  is  infected 
with  Johnson's  spirit,  and  does  all  he  can  to  de- 
preciate the  motives  of  the  grant  He  seems  al- 
so inclined  to  sneer  a  little  at  his  own  coantryman, 
Loid  Longfaborongh,  forgetting  that,  even  if  he 
had  committed  the  offence  (which  is  not  proved) 
of  saggestins  Sheridan *s  pension,  he  had  actually 
procured  Johnson's. — Ed.] 

*  [This  is  an  odd  coincidence.  A  Seotehman 
who  wishes  to  learn  a  pore  EngHth  pronuncia- 
tbn  employs  one  preceptor  who  happens  to  be  an 
huhman,  and  aAerwards  another,  likewise  an 
JHf  Aman,  and  this  Iri^h-taught  Scot  becomes 
-—and  mainlv  by  his  oratory — one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  Eqglish  senate,  and  the  fint  sub- 
ject in  the  British  empire.— Ed.]  I 


in  much  higher  spheres.  When  I  look 
back  on  this  noble  pemn  at  Edinburgh,  in 
situations  so  unworthy  of  his  brilliant  pow- 
ers, and  behold  Lord  Louohboboit&h  at 
London,  the  change  seems  almost  IBce  one 
of  the  metamorphoses  in  Ovid,  and  as  his 
two  preceptors,  by  refining  his  utterance, 
gave  currencv  to  his  talents,  we  may  say  in 
the  words  of  that  poet^  <<  Nam  vot  mtilsf- 
tie." 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  r^* 
markable  instance  of  successnil  parts  sod 
assiduity;  because  it  afibrds  animating  en- 
couragement to  other  gentiemen  of  North 
Britain  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  where  they  mav  hope  to 
gratify  their  utmost  ambition;  and  now  that 
we  are  one  people  by  the  Union,  it  would 
surely  be  illiberal  to  maintain,  that  they 
have  not  an  equal  title  with  the  natives  of 
any  other  part  of  his  majesty^s  dominions. 

Johnson  complained  that  a  man  who  din* 
liked  him  repeated  his  sarcasm  to  Mr.  Sher- 
idan, without  telling  him  what  followed, 
which  was,  that  after  a  pause  he  added, 
«*  However,  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Sheridan 
has  a  pension,  for  he  is  a  very  ^ood  man." 
Sheridan  could  never  forgive  his  hasty  con- 
temptuous expression.     It  rankled  In  his 
mind;  and  though  I  informed  him  of  all 
that  Johnson  said,  and  that  he  woidd  be 
very  glad  to  meet  him  amicably,  he  posi- 
tively   declined    repeated  offers  which    I 
made,  and  once  went  off  abruptly  from  a 
house  where  he  and  I  were  engaged  to 
dine,  because  he  was  told  that  Jchnwcft 
was  to  be  there.    I  have  no  syxofMUhetick 
feeling  with  such  persevering  resentment  9. 
It  is  painful  when  there  is  a  breach  be*^ 
tween  those  who  have  lived  together  sociiA^ 
ly  and  cordially:  and  I  wonder  that  there 
is  not,  in  all  such  cases,  a  muiual  wish  that 
it  should  be  healed.    I  could  perceive  that 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  by  no  means  sati^fitd^ 
with  Johnson's  acknowledging  him  t«o  be  a 
good  man.    That  coukl  not  soothe  his  in- 
jured vanity.    I  could  not  but  smile,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  was  ofTeuded,  to  observe 
Sheridan  in  the  Life  of  Swift,  which  he  af- 
terwards published,  attempting*  in  the  wri* 
things  or  his    resentment,   to   depreciate 
Johnson,  by  characterising  him  aa  *<  A  wri- 
ter of  giffantick  fame,  in  these  days  of  little 
men:"  that  very  Johnson  whom  he  ooee 
so  highly  admired  and  venerated  a. 

'  [But  Johnson  seeoos  to  have  kept  il  aJive  hj 
persevering  sarcJsmHi. — £0.] 


«  [Why  shooUl  he  have  been?  Hb 
had  nothing  to  say  to  the  qaostien.  Shendaa^ 
pension  was  granted  to  him  for  his  lifiemy  cha^ 
acter,  and  Johnson's  following  up  Us  kiBolent  at- 
tack ou  bis  talents  by  a  superciliotts  aeknowie^fr* 
ment  that  be  was  nevertheleB  a  very  goad 
was  an  additional  nisult — Ed.] 

*  [This  would  have  been  very 
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This  nipCiire  with  Sheridan  deprived 
Johnscm  of  one  of  his  most  agreeable  r&* 
toinces  for  amusement  in  his  lonely  even- 
iogv;  for  Sheridan's  well-inform^,  animat- 
ed, and  bustling  mind  never  suffered  con- 
venation  to  stagnate;  and  Mrs.  Sheridan 
was  a  most  agreeable  companion  to  an  in- 
telleetual  man.  She  was  sensible,  ingeni- 
008,  unasBiiming,  yet  commimicative.  I 
recoUect,  with  satisfaction,  many  pleasing 
boms  which  I  passed  with  her  under  the 
hospitable  loof  of  her  husband,  who  was  to 
me  a  vefy  kind  friend.  Her  novel,  entitled 
**  Memoirs  of  Miss  Sydney  Biddulph," 
contaiDs  an  excellent  moral,  while  it  incul- 
Mta  a  future  state  of  retribution ';  and 

tMfl ;  tat,  m  truth,  Mr.  Boswell  is  not  quite  fair 
m  repreMBtiag  ic  as  an  attempt  at  retaliation  on 
Shenbtt*!  own  aoconnt  Dr.  Johnson  bad  de- 
puted the  talents  and  character  of  Dr.  Swift, 
B0(  mflrdy  in  eonvenatjon,  bat  in  his  Lives  of 
the  Peelg,  Sheridan,  in  his  lAfe  of  Swift,  ad- 
VAstcd  the  cane  of  the  dean,  for  whom  he  had 
■  iBiBii  and  hereditary  veneration ;  and  though 
ht  observed  on  Johnson's  criticisms  and  censores 
witb  a  sTTerity  dmipened  probablv  by  his  per- 
•ooal  Mmg»f  he  treated  Imn  on  all  other  points 
wi!Ji  madtration  and  respect, — ^Ed.] 

^  Hj  poaitRHi  has  been  very  well  illustrated  by 
Mr,  fidflham  of  Bedford,  in  his  Essay  on  Dra- 
aaiiek  Poetry.  *<The  fashionable  doctrines 
(ujs  be)  both  of  nMialists  and  criticks  in  these 
timeiii,  that  virtue  and  happiness  are  constant 
wacomiianis ;  and  it  is  rebutted  as  a  kind  of 
^naatiek  impiety  to  maintain  that  virtue  should 
*•(  he  fewarded,  nor  vice  punished  in  the  last 
•«»  of  the  (art  net  of  every  tragedy.  This  con- 
<^  in  our  modem  poets  is,  however,  in  my 
<famf  extremely  injudicions ;  for  it  labours  in 
vun  ID  incnlcate  a  doctrine  in  theory,  which 
**«<y  me  knows  to  be  false  in  fact,  viz.  that  vir- 
^  ia  rea]  iife  is  almrays  productive  of  happiness, 
ttd  tba  of  mmery.  Thus  Congreve  concludes 
<kt  ti^gKiy  of  •  llie  Monming  Bride '  with  the 
frflswng  foolisfa  couplet : 


*  For  htowingi  rver  wait  on  yirtuoas  deeds, 
Aal,  thoosto  a  late,  a  son  i«ward  succeeds.* 

"  When  a  nun  eminently  virtuous,  a  Brutus,  a 
Csto,  or  a  8ocrate««  finally  sinks  under  the  pree- 
mn  ef  aeeonuleted  misfortune,  we  are  not  only 
H  to  ealertain  ■  more  indignant  hatred  of  vice 
(hn  if  he  rase  fram  his  distress,  but  we  are  in- 
evfthly  hwhimri  to  cherish  the  sublime  idea  that 
ft  ^y  of  fsam  rctribation  will  arrive  when  he 
iMrsouTv  oot  oMrely  poetica],  but  real  and 
w<«ttiil»l  jortice^"  Essays  Philosophical,  His- 
«inal,  aad  Ut«y«  London,  1791,  Yd.  II.  8vo. 

'T^  m  wdl  veamm&A  and  well  expressed.  I 
vah,  k^mdy  dat  the  ingenious  anthonr  bad  not 
*^^|hi  il  nceaMarv  to  introduce  any  instanee 
"*'taatt  emmcntly  virtnons;*'  aa  he  would 
fawe  avofdbd  mentioning  anch  a  ruffian  as 
ndv  that  dcMiiption.  Mr.  Belaham  dia- 
b  hii  ''Emaya'*  so  much  reading  and 
aad  good  composition,  thai  I  regret  his 
▼ou  I.  9S 


what  it  teaches  is  impressed  upon  the  mind 
by  a  series  of  as  deep  distress  as  can  affect 
humanity,  in  the  amiable  and  pious  heroine 
who  goes  to  her  grave  unrelieved,  but  r^ 
signed,  and  full  of  hope  of  "  heaven's  mer- 
cy." Johnson  paid  her  this  high  compli- 
ment upon  it:  "  I  know  not,  madam,  that 
you  have  a  right,  upon  moral  principles,  to 
make  your  readers  suffer  so  much." 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies  the  actor,  who  then 
kept  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Ruasell-street, 
Covent-gardena,  told  me  that  Johnson  was 
very  much  his  friend,  and  came  frequently 
to  his  house,  where  he  more  than  once  in- 
vited me  to  meet  him:  but  by  some  un- 
lucky accident  or  other  he  was  prevented 
from  coming  to  us. 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies  was  a  man  of  good 
understanding  and  talents,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  a  liberal  education.  Though  some- 
what pompous,  he  was  an  entertaining 
companion ;  and  his  literary  performances 
have  no  inconsiderable  share  of  merit.  He 
was  a  friendly  and  very  hospitable  man. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  (who  has  been  cele- 
brated 3  for  her  beauty),  though  upon  the 
stage  for  many  veara,  maintained  an  uni- 
form decency  of  character ;  and  Johnson 
esteemed  them,  and  lived  in  as  easy  an  inti- 
macy vnth  them  as  with  any  family  which 
he  used  to  visit.  Mr.  Davies  recollected 
several  of  Johnson's  remarkable  sayings, 
and  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  imita- 
tors of  his  voice  and  manner,  while  relat- 
ing them.  He  increased  my  impatience 
more  and  more  to  see  the  extraordinary 
man  whose  works  I  highly  valued,  and 
whose  conversation  was  reported  to  be  so 
peculiarly  excellent. 

At  last,  on  Monday  ^'^  16th  of  May, 
when  I  was  sitting  in  Mr.  Davies's  back 

not  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  educated 
a  member  of  our  excellent  national  establbhment 
Had  he  not  been  nursed  in  nonconformity,  he 
probably  would  not  have  been  tainted  with  those 
heresies  (as  I  sincerely,  and  on  no  slight  investi- 
gation, think  them)  both  in  religion  and  politicks, 
which,  while  I  read,  I  am  sure,  with  candour, 
I  cannot  read  without  offence. — Bosweli*. 

^  No.  8. — ^The  very  place  where  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  introduced  to  the  illustrioua 
subject  of  this  work  deserves  to  be  particularly 
marked.  I  never  paas  by  it  without  feeling  reve- 
rence and  regret — ^Boswell. 

3  [By  Churchill,  m  the  Rosciad,  where,  rather 
in  contempt  of  Davies  than  out  of  compliment  to 
his  wife,  he  exclaims, 


<c. 


-on  my  lift, 


That  Davies  bss  a  very  pretty  wift." 

Davies's  pompous  manner  of  reciting  his  part  the 
satirist  describes  with  more  force  than  dehcacy  : 

"  He  mouths  a  aentance  as  cars  moatb  a  bone.** 

This  sarcasm  drove,  it  is  saki,  (post,  7th  April, 
1778),  poor  Davies  firom  the  (rtage.— Ed.] 


ITS 
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parioar,  aAer  havioff  drank  tea  with  him 
and  Mrs.  Daviea,  Johnson  unexpectedly 
came  into  the  shop  h  and  Mr.  Davies  hav- 
ing perceived  him  through  the  glaoHloor 
in  the  room  in  which  we  were  ntting,  advance 
ing  towards  na,  he  annoimced  his  awful  ap- 
proach to  me  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  an 
actor  in  the  part  of  Horatio,  when  he  ad- 
dresses Hamlet  on  the  appearance  of  his  fa- 
ther's ghost, "  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes.'*  I 
found  that  I  had  a  veiy  perfect  idea  of  John- 
son's figure,  from  the  portrait  of  him  paint- 
ed hy  Sir  Jo^ua  Reynolds  soon  after  he 
had  puhlished  his  Dictionaiy,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  sitting  in  his  easy  chair  in  deep 
meditation :  which  was  the  first  picture  his 
friend  did  for  him,  which  Sir  Joshua  very 
kindly  presented  to  me,  and  from  which  an 
engraving  has  heen  made  for  this  work. 
Mr.  Davies  mentioned  my  name,  and  re- 
q)ectfully  introduced  me  to  him.  I  was 
much  agitated ;  and  recollecting  his  preju- 
dice against  tne  Scotch,  of  which  t  had 
heard  much,  I  said  to  Davies,  "  Don't  tell 
him  where  I  come  from."  "  From  Scot- 
land," cried  Davies,  roguishly.  "  Mr.  John- 
son (said  I),  I  do  indeed  come  from  Scot- 
land, but  I  cannot  help  it."  I  am  willing 
to  flatter  myself  that  I  meant  this  as  light 
pleasantry  to  soothe  and  conciliate  him,  and 
not  as  an  humiliating  abasement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  country.  But  however  that 
might  be,  this  speech  was  somewhat  un- 
hicky ;  for  with  that  Quickness  of  wit  for 
which  he  was  so  remarkable,  he  seized  the 
expression  <*come  from  Scotland,"  which 
I  used  in  the  sense  of  being  of  that  coun- 
try ;  and,  as  if  I  had  said  that  I  had  come 
away  from  it,  or  led  it,  retorted,  "That, 
sir,  I  find  is  what  a  very  great  many  of 

'  Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  "  Enay  on  the  Life  and 
Qenioa  of  Dr.  Johnmn,  has  given  an  account  of 
this  meeting  considerably  different  from  mine,  I 
am  peiBoaded  without  any  conscioonesB  of  erronr. 
Hii  memory,  at  the  end  of  near  thirty  years,  haa 
aadottbtedly  deceived  him,  and  he  supposes  him- 
self to  have  been  present  at  a  scene,  which  he  has 
nobaUy  heard  inacciirately  described  by  others, 
in  my  note  taken  an  the  very  day^  m  which  I 
am  confident  I  marked  every  thing  material  that 
passed,  no  mention  is  made  of  this  gentleman  ; 
and  I  am  sore,  that  I  shoald  not  have  omitted 
one  so  well  known  in  the  literary  worid.  It  may 
easily  be  imagined  that  this  my  fint  interview 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  with  all  ils  cireimistances, 
made  a  strong  impresBioa  on  my  mind,  and  woald 
be  reprtered  with  peculiar  attention.— Boswxi.x.. 

It  IS  remarkable,  that  in  the  editions  of  Mur- 
phy's L^  of  Johnion,  pnbUflhed  subsequently  to 
the  appearance  of  this  note,  in  1791,  he  never 
oorrected  the  misstatement  here  mentioned. — 
Maloitk. 

[This  is  an  emnnr  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Malone. 
Tlui  note  was  not  in  BosweU's  fiist  edition,  pub- 
lished m  1791,  and  indeed  coukl  not  be,  as  Mm^ 
pby*s  Life  was  not  publkhed  till  1798.— Ed.i 


your  eonnttymen   cannot   help."     This 
stroke  stunned  me  a  good  deal ;  and  when 
we  had  set  down,  I  felt  myself  not  a  little 
embarrassed,    and  apprehensive  of  what 
might  come  next.    He  then  addreased  him« 
self  to  Davies:  *<  What  do  you  think  of 
Garrick  f    He  has  refused  me  an  order  fbr 
the  play  for  Miss  Williams,  because  he 
knows  the  house  will  be  full,  and  tiiiat  an 
order  will  be  worth  three  shillings."    Ea- 
ger to  take  any  opening  to  get  into  conver- 
sation with  him,  I  ventured  to  say,  "  0« 
sir,  I  cannot  think  Mr.    Garriek    would 
grudge  such  a  trifle  to  you."    "  Sir,  (aaid 
he,  with  a  stem  look),  I  have  known  Dar 
vid  Garrick  longer  than  you  have  done : 
and  I  know  no  right  you  have  to  talk  to  me 
on  the  subject"    Perhaps  I  deserved  tliia 
check ;  for  it  was  rather  presumptuous  in 
me,  an    entire  stranger,    to  express  any 
doubt  of  the  justice  of  his  animadvereioo 
upon  his  old  acquaintance  and  pupU^.    I 
now  (elt  myself  much  mortified,  and  began 
to  think  that  the  hope  which  I  had  long  in* 
dulged  of  obtaining  his  acquaintance  wat 
blasted.    And,  in  truth,  had  not  my  aidonr 
been  uncommonly  strong,  and  my  resoltn 
tiou  uncommonly  penevering,  ao  rough  a 
reception  might  have  detent  me  for  ever 
from  making  any  further  attempts.    For- 
tunately, however,  I  remained  upon   the 
field  not  wholly  discomfited ;  and  was  soon 
rewarded  by  hearing  some  of  his  conversa- 
tion, of  which  I  preserved  the  following 
short  minute,  without  marking  the  ques- 
tions and  observationa  by  which  it  was 
produced. 

"  People  (he  remarked)  may  be  taken  in 
once,  who  imagine  that  an  authonr  is  greatr 
er  in  private  life  than  other  men.  Uncom* 
mon  parts  require  uncommon  opportunities 
for  their  exertion. 

*Mn  barbarous  society,  superiority  of 
parts  is  of  real  consequence.  G  reat  atren^ 
or  ^reat  wisdom  is  of  much  value  to  an  in> 
dividual.  But  in  more  polished  times  there 
are  people  to  do  eveiy  &ing  for  money ; 
and  then  there  are  a  number  of  other  supe> 
riorities,  such  as  those  of  birth  and  fortune, 
and  rank,  that  dissipate  men's  Bttentioo» 
and  leave  no  extraordinary  share  of  respect 

*  That  tiiis  was  a  momentary  eally  affuoK 
Gairick  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  at  J«»httion1s 
desire  he  had,  some  yean  before,  given  a  besiefiU 
night  at  his  theatre  to  this  very  penoa,  by  whidi 
she  had  got  two  hundred  pounds.  Johnson,  i»> 
deed,  upon  all  other  oocasions,  when  I  waa  a 
his  company,  praised  the  very  libeial  chanty  of 
Gairick.  I  once  menlioned  to  him,  "  It  is  ob- 
served, sir,  that  you  attack  Garrick  yoviself* 
but  will  sufier  nobody  else  lo  do  iL*'  Johnson^ 
.(simling)  «*  Why,  sir,  ihatk  true.* *— Boo wcu.. 

[These  ealHee  are  of  too  firequeat  racoiraoDe 
to  allow  us  to  receiva  Boewell's  apolagctieal  aa> 
seition  that  they  were  mamen/ary.— Cd.] 
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(ir  penoBaJ  and  inteUectnal  >i]pe7iotity. 
Tkti  tfl  wisely  ordered  by  Proyidence,  to 
preserve  some  equality  among  mankiiid." 

*'Sir,  this  book  ('The  Ekments  of 
CriticiaiiiS'  which  he  had  taken  up),  is  a 
fttttf  essay,  and  deserves  to  be  held  in 
■me  estimation,  tliongh  much  of  it  is 
cliimericaL" 

Speaking  of  one9  who  with  more  than  or- 
dinanr  boldness  attacked  publick  measures 
and  the  royal  family,  he  said,  "  I  think  he 
is  asie  from  the  law,  but  he  is  an  abusive 
•eooadrel ;  and  instead  of  applying  to  my 
locd  chief  justice  to  pmush  him,  I  would 
•end  half  a  dosen  footmen  and  have  him 
well  ducked." 

**  The  notion  of  liberty  amuses  the  peo- 
pfe  of  England,  snd  helps  to  keep  off  the 
tadimmvUtt,  When  a  butcher  teUs  you 
that  Jktt  kemri  bleeds  far  hi$  esuolry ,  he 
baa,  in  fact,  no  uneasy  feeling.*' 

"*  Sheridan  will  not  succeed  at  Bath  with 
his  oratofj.  Ridicule  has  gone  down  be- 
ifw  him,  and,  I  doubt.  Derrick  is  his 
3- 


tick  may  do  very  well,  as  long  as 
ke  can  ontnm  his  character ;  but  the  mo- 
cieat  hia  character  gets  up  with  him,  it  is 
ftU  over." 

It  is,  however,  but  just  to  record,  that 
nme  Jtan  ttflerwards,  when  I  reminded 
him  of  this  sarcasm,  he  said,  ^*  Well,  but 
Derrick  htt  now  got  a  character  that  he 
aeed  not  run  away  from." 

1  was  highiv  pleased  with  the  extraordi- 
aaiy  vigour  of  ftus  conversation,  and  regretp- 
ted  that  f  was  drawn  away  from  it  by  an 
engagement  at  another  place.  I  had  for  a 
part  of  the  evening  been  left  atone  vrith  him, 
ud  had  ventured  to  make  an  observation 
aov  and  then,  which  he  received  veir  civ- 
iiiv;  as  that  I  was  satisfied  that  though 
UMne  was  a  roughness  in  his  manner,  there 
vat  DO  tll-natnre  in  his  disposition.  Da- 
riei  ibUowed  me  to  the  door,  and  when 
I  complained  to  him  a  little  of  the  hard 
Uows  which  the  great  man  had  given  me, 
ke  kindly  took  upon  him  to  console  me  by 
styit^,  **  DonH  be  uneasy.  I  can  see  he 
&kea  Tou  very  well." 

A  fewdava  allerwards  I  called  on  Davies, 
sad  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  might  take 
theliberty  of  waiting  on  Mr.  Johnson  at 
hachanners  In  the  Temple.  He  said  I 
pfftKnly  might,  and  that  Mr.  Johnson 
wwild  take  it  as  a  compliment.  So  on 
the  34th  of  May,  ndsf  having 


(Bj  HsBfv  Home*  I/nd  Kamei. — Ed.] 

(Me.   Wilkfli,  no  dimbt     Bocwell  was  a 

perf&malljft  an  admirer  of  WilkeB, 

ewiecalad  the  name. — ^En.] 

'  Mr.  fMiiUMlsa  was  then  reading  leetnres  npon 

fli  Batha  where  Derrick  waa  maitar  of  the 

or,  as  the  phrase  ii,  king. — ^Bos- 


been  enlivened  by  the  witty  salHes  of  Mes- 
sieurs Thornton,  Wilkes,  Churchill,  and 
Lloyd,  with  whom  I  had  paased  the  morn- 
ing, I  boldly  repaired  to  Johnson.  His 
chambers  were  on  the  first  floor  of  No.  1, 
Inner  Temple-lane,  and  I  entered  them 
with  an  impression  given  me  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Blair  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  in- 
troduced to  him  not  long  before,  and  de- 
scribed his  having  <<  found  the  eiant  in  hia 
pen ; "  an  expression  which,  when  I  came 
to  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with  Johnson, 
I  repeated  to  him,  and  he  was  diverted  at 
this  picturesque  account  of  himself.  Dr. 
Blair  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Dr 
James  Fordyce.  At  this  time  the  contro- 
versy concerning  the  pieces  published  by 
Mr.  James  Macpherson,  as  translations 
from  Ossian,  was  at  its  height.  Johnson 
had  all  along  denied  their  authenticity;  and, 
what  was  still  more  provoking  to  their  ad- 
mirers, maintained  that  they  had  no  merit. 
The  subject  having  been  introduced  by 
Dr.  Fordyce,  Dr.  Blair,  relying  on  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  their  antiquity,  asked  Dr. 
Johnson  whether  he  thought  any  man  of 
a  modem  age  could  have  written  such  po- 
ems ?  Johnson  replied,  "  Yes,  sir,  many 
men,  many  women,  and  many  children.'* 
Johnson,  at  this  time,  did  not  know  that 
Dr.  Blair  had  just  published  a  Dissertation, 
not  only  defending  their  authenticity,  but 
seriously  ranking  them  with  the  poems  of 
Homer  and  Virgil ;  and  when  he  was  aller- 
wards informed  of  this  circumstance,  he  ex- 
pressed scmie  displessure  at  Dr.  Fordyce^ 
having  suggested  the  topick,  and  said,  "  I 
am  not  sorry  that  they  got  thus  much  for 
their  pains.  Sir,  it  was  like  leading  one  to 
talk  of  a  book,  when  the  authour  is  con- 
cealed behind  the  door." 

He  received  me  very  courteously;  but,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  his  apartment,  and 
furniture,  and  morning  dress,  were  sufiicient- 
ly  uncouth.  His  brown  suit  of  clothes  look- 
ed very  rusty;  he  had  on  a  little  old  shrivell- 
ed unpowdered  wig,  which  was  too  small 
for  his  head;  his  shirt-neck  and  knees  of  his 
breeches  were  loose,  his  black  worsted  stock- 
ings ill  drawn  up;  and  he  had  a  pair  of  un- 
buckled shoes  by  way  of  slippers.  But  all 
these  slovenly  particularities  were  forgotten 
the  moment  that  he  began  to  talk.  Some 
gentlemen,  whom  I  do  not  recollect,  were 
sitting  with  him;  and  when  they  went  away, 
I  also  rose:  but  he  said  to  me,  "  Nay,  dont 
pro."  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  I  am  afraid  that  I 
mtrude  upon  you.  It  is  benevolent  to  allow 
me  to  sit  and  hear  you."  He  seemed  pleas- 
ed with  this  compliment,  which  I  sincerely 
paid  him,  and  answered,  "  Sir,  I  am  oblig- 
ed to  anv  man  who  visits  me,"  I  have  pre- 
served the  following  short  minute  of  what 
passed  this  day. 

'<  Madness   frequently  disooven  iiaelf 
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merely  by  unnecessaiy  deviation  from  the 
nimal  modes  of  the  world.  My  poor  friend 
Smart  showed  the  disturbance  or  his  mind, 
by  falling  upon  his  knees,  and  saying  his 
prayers  in  tne  street,  or  in  any  other  unusu- 
al place.  Now  although,  rationally  speak- 
ing, it  is  greater  madness  not  to  pra^  at  all, 
than  to  pray  as  Smart  did,  I  am  afraid  there 
are  so  many  who  do  not  pray,  that  their  un- 
derstanding is  not  called  in  question.'' 

Goncermng  this  unfortunate  poet,  Chris- 
topher Smart,  who  was  confined  in  a  mad- 
house, he  had,  at  another  time,  the  follow- 
ing conversation  with  Dr.  Bumev.  Bub- 
KET.  "  How  does  poor  Smart  do,  sir;  is 
he  likely  to  recover?"  JoHNsoir.  "  It 
seems  as  if  his  mind  had  ceased  to  struggle 
with  the  disease;  for  he  grows  fat  upon  it" 
BuKKET.  <<  Perhaps,  sir,  that  may  be  from 
want  of  exercise?"  Johnson.  "  No,  sir; 
he  has  partly  as  much  exercise  as  he  used  to 
have,  for  he  digs  in  the  garden.  Indeed, 
before  his  confinement,  he  used  for  exercise 
to  walk  to  the  alehouse:  but  he  was  carri- 
ed back  again.  I  did  not  think  he  ought 
to  be  shut  up.  His  infirmities  were  not 
noxious  to  society.    He  insisted  on  people 

graying  with  him;  and  I'd  as  lief  pray  with 
Lit  Smart  as  any  one  else.  Another  charge 
was,  that  he  did  not  love  clean  linen;  and  I 
have  no  passion  for  it." 

Johnson  continued.  <*  Mankind  have  a 
great  aversion  to  intellectual  labour  i;  but 
even  supposing  knowledge  to  be  easily  at- 
tainable, more  people  would  be  content  to 
be  ignorant  than  would  take  even  a  little 
trouble  to  acquire  it. 

"  The  morality  of  an  action  depends  on 
the  motive  from  which  we  act  If  I  fling 
half  a  crown  to  a  beggar  with  intention  to 
break  his  head,  and  he  picks  it  up  and  buys 
victuals  with  it,  the  physical  effect  is  good; 
but  with  respect  to  me,  the  action  is  very 
wrong.  So,  religious  exercises,  if  not  per- 
formed with  an  intention  to  please  God, 
avail  us  nothing.  As  our  Saviour  says  of 
those  who  perform  them  from  other  motives, 
'  Verilv  they  have  their  reward.' 

"  Tne  Christian  religion  has  ver^  strong 
evidences.  It,  indeed,  appears  in  some 
degree  st ranee  to  reason;  but  in  history  we 
have  undoubted  facts,  against  which,  in 
reasoninff  h  priori,  we  have  more  arguments 
than  we  have  for  them;  but  then,  testimony 
has  great  weight,  and  casts  the  balance.  I 
would  recommend  to  every  man  whose  faith 
is  yet  unsettled,  Grotius,  Dr.  Pearson,  and 
Dr.  Clarke." 

Talking  of  Garrick,  he  said,  "  He  is  the 
first  man  in  the  world  for  sprightly  conver- 
sation." 

When  I  rose  a  second  time,  he  again 
pressed  me  to  stay,  which  I  did. 

*  [See  post,  80th  July,  1768,  an  opinion  lome- 
wImI  difiereoL-'ED.]! 


He  told  me,  that  he  generally  went  abroad 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  sekiom  came 
home  till  two  in  the  morning.  I  took  the 
liberty  to  ask  if  he  did  not  tliink  it  wrong 
to  live  thus,  and  not  make  more  uae  of  his 
pTeat  talents.  He  owned  it  was  a  bad  hab> 
it  On  reviewing,  at  the  distance  of  many 
years,  my  journal  of  this  period,  I  wonder 
now,  at  my  first  visit,  I  ventured  to  talk  to 
him  so  freely,  and  that  he  bore  it  with  bo 
much  indulgence. 

Before  we  parted,  he  was  so  good  as  to 
promise  to  favour  me  with  his  company  one 
evening  at  my  lodgings:  and,  as  Itook  my 
leave,  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  I  felt  no  little 
elation  at  having  now  so  happily  establish- 
ed an  acquaintance  of  which  I  had  been  so 
long  ambitious. 

My  readers  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me  for 
being  thus  minutely  circumstantial,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Johnson  was  tome  a  most  valuable  ac- 
quisition, and  laid  the  foundation  of  what- 
ever instruction  and  entertainment  they  may 
receive  from  my  collections  concerning  thie 
great  subject  of  the  work  which  they  are 
now  perusing. 

I  did  not  visit  him  a^ain  till  Monday, 
June  13,  at  which  time  1  recollect  no  part 
of  his  conversation,  except  that  when  I  told 
him  I  had  been''  to  see  Johnson  ^  ride  upon 
three  horses,  he  said,  **  Such  a  man,  sir, 
should  be  encouraged:  for  his  performances 
show  the  extent  of  tne  human  powers  in 
one  instance,  and  thus  tend  to  raise  onr 
opinion  of  the  faculties  of  man.  He  shows 
what  may  be  attained  by  persevering  appli- 
cation; so  that  every  man  may  hope,  that  by 
giving  as  much  application,  although  per- 
haps he  may  never  ride  three  homes  at  a 
time,  or  dance  upon  a  wire,  yet  he  may  be 
equally  expert  in  whatever  profession  he  has 
chosen  to  pursue." 

He  again  shook  me  by  the  hand  at  part- 
ing, and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  come  often- 
er  to  him.  Trusting  that  I  was  now  in  his 
good  graces,  I  answered,  that  he  had  not 
given  me  much  encouragement,  and  remind- 
ed him  of  the  check  I  had  received  Cram 
liim  at  our  first  interview.  "Poh,  pohl 
(said  he,  with  a  complacent  smile),  never 
mind  these  things.  Come  to  me  as  often  at 
you  can.    I  shall  be  ^lad  to  see  you." 

I  had  learnt  that  his  place  of  frequent  re- 
sort was  the  Mitre  tavern  in  Fleet-etreet, 
where  he  loved  to  sit  up  late,  and  I  b^gfged 

'  [**  In  the  year  1762  one  Johnson,  aa  Iriih- 
man,  exhibited  many  fealB  of  aetivi^  in  hom 
manship,  and  was,  it  m  believed,  the  fint  per- 
fonner  in  that  time  in  or  abont  London.  Ho  was 
an  active  clever  fellow  in  his  way,  and  ecemed 
to  be  patroniaed  by  Mr.  Burke,  then  a  ibidflBt  in 
the  Tenqile.'*— /Vior*«  JLj/i  4/  Bwrke,  wL  L 
p.  124.— Ed.] 
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f  migfat  be  allowed  to  pus  an  evening  with 
km  there  soon,  which  ne  promiaed  I  should. 
A  few  davs  ailerwards  I  met  him  near  Tem- 
pie^ar,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
ittl  ssked  if  be  would  then  go  to  the  Mitre. 
"  Sir  (said  he),  it  is  too  late;  they  won't 
let  at  in.  But  I'll  go  with  you  another  night 
vith  «U  my  heart." 

A  revolution  of  some  importance  in  my 
pitD  of  life  had  just  taken  place;  for  instead 
of  procuring   a  commission   in  the  fbot- 

CrdSjWhidi  was  mv  own  inclination,  I 
» ifl  eompliaoice  with  my  father's  wishes, 
ipwd  to  study  the  law,  and  was  soon  to 
Kt  (mt  (br  Utrecht,  to  hear  the  lectures  of 
ta  ezeellent  civilian  in  that  universi^,  and 
thes  to  proceed  on  my  travels.  Though 
ffiT  desrous  of  obtaining  Dr.  Johnson's 
ahoee  aod  instmctions  on  the  mode  of  pur- 
nuof  my  studies,  I  was  at  this  time  so  oc- 
mpiedjthaU  I  call  it?  or  so  dissipated  by 
the  imnements  of  London,  that  our  next 
nrftin^  was  not  till  Saturday,  June  25, 
vben  happening  Co  dine  at  Clifton's  eating- 
bouse,  in  Butdier-row,  I  was  surprised  to 
pereeire  Johnson  come  in  and  take  his  seat 
It  toother  table.  The  mode  of  dining,  or 
nther  being  fed,  at  such  houses  in  London, 
ii  well  known  to  many  to  be  particularly 
ia«odal,  as  there  ia  no  ordinary,  or  united 
eoQipuiy,  but  each  person  has  his  own  mess, 
ttki  u  under  no  obhgation  to  hold  any  inter- 
eoQrae  with  any  one.  A  liberal  and  full- 
nuaded  man,  however,  who  loves  to  talk, 
writ  break  thmoffh  this  churlish  and  un- 
arial  iMtraint.  Johnson  and  an  Irish  gen- 
ilnBta|ot  into  a  dispute  concerninfir  the 
raise  of  some  part  of  mankind  being  black. 
*^  Whj,  sir  f said  Johnson),  it  has  been  ao- 
coontal  form  three  ways:  either  hy  sup- 
ptmng  that  they  are  the  posterity  of'^Ham,'^ 
vho  was  cursed;  or  that  Ood  at  first  creat- 
m1  two  lands  of  mien,  one  black  and  another 
white;  or  that  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  the 
•lua  if  scorched,  and  so  acquires  a  sooty 
irae.  This  matter  has  been  much  canvassed 
■"KiOff  naturalkts,  but  haa  never  been 
^«l^  to  anjr  certain  issue."  What  the 
InBhmtA  said  is  totally  obliterated  from  my 
■Bnxl;  but  I  funember  that  he  became  very 
wm  and  intemperate  in  his  expressions: 

To  which  Jotoson  rose,  and  quietly  walk- 
K«ay«  MTheo  he  had  retired,  his  an- 
^f^'vuA  took  his  revenge,  as  he  thought,  by 
''^^y^  He  haa  a  moat  ungainly  figure, 
^  an  afleetalion  of  pomposity  unworthy 
of  a  BMQ  of  genius." 

Jokaaon  had  not  observed  that  I  was  in 
^raom.  1  followed  him,  however,  and 
^  ifieed  to  meet  me  in  the  evening  at  the 
Mitre.  I  called  on  him,  and  we  went  thither 
at  ttoe.  We  had  a  good  aupper,  and  port 
viae,  of  whieh  he  then  sometimes  drank  a 
^tlcL  The  orthodox  higlwchurch  sound 
of  the  llitre^ — ^tfae  Hgure  and  manner  of  the 


celebrated  Samuel  Johnson, — ^the  extraor- 
dinary power  and  precision  of  his  conversa* 
tion,  and  the  pride  arising  from  finding  myself 
admitted  as  his  companion,  produced  a  van- 
ety  of  sensations,  and  a  pleasing  elevation  of 
mind  beyond  what  I  had  ever  Mfore  experi- 
enced. I  find  in  my  Journal  the  foliowing 
minute  of  our  conversation,  which,  though 
it  will  give  but  a  very  faint  notion  of  what 
passed,  is,  in  some  decree,  a  valuable  re- 
cord; and  it  will  be  cunous  in  this  view,  as 
showing  how  habitual  to  his  mind  were 
some  opinions  which  appear  in  his  works. 

'*  Coiley  Gibber  1,  sir,  was  by  no  means  a 
blockhead:  but  by  arrogating  to  himself 
too  much,  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  that 
degree  of  estimation  to  which  he  was  enti- 
tled. His  friends  gave  out  tliat  he  intended 
his  birthday  Odes  should  be  bad:  but  that 
was  not  the  case,  sir;  for  he  kept  them 
many  months  by  him,  and  a  few  years  be- 
fore he  died  he  showed  me  one  of  them, 
with  great  solicitude  to  render  it  as  perfect 
as  mi^ht  be,  and  I  made  some  corrections^ 
to  which  he  was  not  very  willing  to  submit. 
I  remember  the  following  couplet  in  allusion 
to  the  king  himself. 

*  Perch*d  on  the  eagle'i  aoaring  wing. 
The  lowly  linnet  loves  to  sing.' 

Sir,  he  had  heard  something  of  the  fabu- 
lous tale  of  the  wren  sitting  upon  the  eagle's 
wingf,  and  he  had  appli^  it  to  a  linnet. 
Gibber's  familiar  style,  however,  was  better 
than  that  which  Whitehead  has  assumed. 
Orand  nonsense  is  insupportable.  White- 
head is  but  a  little  man  to  inscribe  verses 
tOf>2ay«r«2.»' 

I  did  not  presume  to  controvert  this  cen- 
sure, which  was  tinctured  with  his  preju- 
dice against  players,  but  I  could  not  help 
t^iinking  that  a  dramatick  poet  might  witn 
propriety  pay  a  compliment  to  an  eminent 
performer,  as  Whitehead  has  very  happily 
done  in  his  verses  to  Mr.  Garrick. 

"  Sir,  I  do  not  think  Gray  a  fiistrrate  p(^ 

^  [Coiley  Gibber  was  bom  in  1671,  bore  arms 
in  favour  of  the  revolation,  and  aoon  after  went 
on  the  stage  as  an  actor.  In  1695  he  appeared 
as  a  writer  of  comedies  with  great  and  desenred 
snccess.  He  qoitted  the  stage  in  1780,  on  beiitf 
appointed  poet  laureate,  and  died  in  1757.  His 
Memaira  of  hit  own  Life  is  not  only  a  very 
amusing  collection  of  theatrical  anecdotes,  bi2t 
shows  considerable  power  of  observation  and  da- 
lineation  of  character. — ^Ed.] 

'  [This  was  a  sneer  aimed,  it  is  to  be  fearedt 
more  at  Garrick  (to  whom  the  Teraes  were  ia- 
scribed)  than  at  Wliitehead.  WUIiam  White- 
head,  bom  about  1716,  was  the  fashionable  poet 
of  a  day,  when  Horace *s  exclusion  of  mediotri* 
ty  was  foigotten.  He  succeeded  Gibber  as  laora- 
ate  in  1757.  He  died  in  1785.  He  must  not  bo 
confounded  with  Paul  Whitehead,  no  better  po- 
et, and  a  much  leas  estimable  man. — ^Ed.] 
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et  He  has  not  a  bold  imaffination,  nor 
much  command  of  words.  The  obscurity 
in  which  he  has  involved  himself  will  not 
peisuade  us  that  he  is  sublime.  His  Elegy 
m  a  churchyard  has  a  happy  selection  of  ima- 
ges i,  but  I  don't  like  wnat  are  called  his 
great  things.    His  ode  which  begins 

*  Rnin  leize  thee,  nithlen  king, 
Confuaion  on  thy  bfumen  wait ! ' 

has  been  celebrated  for  its  abruptness,  and 
plunging  into  the  subject  all  at  once.  But 
such  arts  as  these  have  no  merit,  unless 
when  they  are  original.  We  admire  them 
only  once;  and  this  abruptness  has  nothing 
new  in  it  We  have  had  it  oflen  before. 
Nay,  we  have  it  in  the  old  song  of  Johnny 
Armstrong: 

*  Is  there  ever  a  man  in  all  Scotland, 
From  the  highest  estate  to  the  lowest  degree,  flee' 

And  then,  sir, 

'  Tes,  there  is  a  man  in  Westmoreland, 
And  Johnny  Aimstiong  they  do  him  ealL' 

There,  now,  you  plunge  at  once  into  the 
subject.  You  have  no  previous  narration 
to  lead  you  to  it — The  two  next  lines  in 
that  ode  are,  I  think,  very  good: 

'  Though  fann'd  by  conquest's  crimson  wing, 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state*.*  *' 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  although  his 
opinion  of  Gray's  poetry  was  widely  difier- 
ent  from  mine,  ana  I  believe  from  that  of 
most  men  of  taste,  by  whom  it  is  with  jus- 
tice highly  admired,  there  Lb  certainly  much 
absurdity  in  the  clamour  which  has  been 
raised,  as  if  he  had  been  culpably  injurious 
to  the  merit  of  that  bard,  ana  had  been  ac- 
tuated by  envy.  Alas  I  ye  little  short-sightr 
ed  criticks,  could  Johnson  be  envious  of  the 
talents  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  ^  ? 
That  his  opinion  on  this  subject  was  what  in 
private  ana  in  publick  he  uniformly  express- 
ed, regardless  of  what  others  might  think, 
we  may  wonder,  and  perhaps  regret;  but  it 
is  shallow  and  unjust  to  cnarge  him  with 
expressing  what  he  did  not  think. 

'  [And  snrely  a  happy  selection  of  expreatians. 
What  does  it  then  want?  As  to  the  criticism 
and  quotations  which  follow,  they  might  be  par- 
donable in  loose  conyemtion  ;  but  Johnson,  nn- 
Inckily  for  his  own  repntation,  has  preserved  them 
in  his  criticism  on  Grey,  in  the  lAvea  of  the  Po- 
e*f.— Ed.] 

*  My  firiend  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  valuable  com- 
ments on  Shakspeare,  has  traced  m  that  great  po- 
et the  diijeeta  membra  of  these  lines. — ^Bos- 

WKLL. 

'  [Even  nnder  the  penalty  of  being  called  iittU 
and  Bhort-eighted,  it  is  impossible  not  to  give  an 
affirmative  answer  to  Mr.  Boswell's  interrogatory. 
The  evidence  of  the  envtons  dispositioo  of  this 
otherwise  great  and  amiable  man  seems  too  St^ 
qosnt  and  too  flagrant  to  be  doiibted.^ED.] 


Finding  him  in  a  placid  humour,  and 
wishing  to  avail  myseff  of  the  (^portuni^ 
which  I  fortunately  had  of  consulting  a 
sage,  to  hear  whose  wisdom,  I  conceived,  in 
the  ardour  of  youthful  imagination,  that 
men  filled  with  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  iiw 
tellectual  improvement  woukl  gladly  have 
resorted  from  distant  lands^  I  opened  my 
mind  to  him  ingenuously,  and  ^ave  him  a 
little  sketch  of  my  life,  to  which  he  wii 
pleased  to  listen  with  great  attention. 

I  acknowledged,  that  though  educated 
very  strictly  in  the  principles  of  religion,  I 
had  for  sometime  been  misled  into  a  certain 
degree  of  infidelity;  but  that  I  was  come 
now  to  a  better  way  of  thinking,  and  was 
fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  though  I  was  not  clear  as  to  eye* 
ry  point  considered  to  be  orthodox.  Being 
at  all  times  a  curious  examiner  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  pleased  with  an  tmdisguised 
display  of  what  had  passed  in  it,  he  called 
to  me  with  warmth,  <'  Give  me  your  hand; 
I  have  taken  a  liking  to  you."  He  then  be- 
gan to  descant  upon  the  force  of  testimony, 
and  the  little  wecoukl  know  of  final  caoses; 
so  that  the  objections  of,  ^y  was  it  eo? 
or  whv  was  it  not  so?  ought  not  to  disturb 
us:  adding,  that  he  himself  had  at  one  pe- 
riod been  guilty  of  a  temporary  neglect  of 
religrion,  but  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  ar- 
gument, but  mere  absence  of  thought 

AAer  having  given  credit  to  reports  of 
his  bigotry,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  when 
he  expressed  the  following  very  liberal  sen- 
timent, which  has  the  additional  value  of 
obviating  an  objection  to  our  holy  religion, 
founded  upon  the  discordant  tenets  of  Cnria- 
tians  themselves:  "  For  my  part,  sir,  I  think 
all  Christians,  whether  papists  or  protes* 
tants,  a^ree  in  the  essential  articles,  and 
that  their  difierences  are  trivial,  and  rather 
political  than  religious." 

We  talked  of  belief  in  ghosts.  He  said, 
'*  Sir,  I  make  a  distinction  between  what  a 
man  may  experience  by  the  mere  stren^lh 
of  his  imagination,  and  what  imagination 
cannot  possibly  produce.  Thus,  suppose  I 
should  think  that  I  saw  a  form,  and  neard  a 
voice  cry, '  Johnson,  you  are  a  very  wicked 
fellow,  and  unless  you  repent  you  will  cer- 
tainly be  punished; '  my  own  un worthiness 
is  so  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind,  tiiat 
I  might  imagine  I  thus  saw  and  heard,  and 
therefore  I  should  not  believe  that  an  exte^ 
nal  communication  had  been  made  tonoe. 
But  if  a  form  should  appear,  and  a  voice 
shoukl  tell  me  that  a  particular  man  had 
died  at  a  particular  place,  and  a  particular 
hour,  a  fact  which  i  had  no  apprehenaion 
of,  nor  any  means  of  knowing,  and  this  fact, 
with  all  its  circumstances,  should  allerwanis 
be  unquestionably  proved,  I  sbcmld,  in  that 
case,  be  persuaded  that  I  had  supernatural 
intelligence  imputed  to  me." 
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Heicltti  proper,  oneefor  all,  togivea 
trae  ud  fair  ftatement  of  Johnaon's  way  of 
fhioidiiff  upon  the  queatioii,  whether  depart- 
ed  ipints  are  ever  pennitted  to  appear  in 
this  fiorkl,  or  in  any  way  to  operate  upon 
bmiB  life.  He  has  been  ignorantly  mia- 
Rpretented  as  weakly  credulona  upon  that 
nbject;  and  therefore,  though  I  feel  an  in- 
cfinidoa  to  diadaiii  and  treat  with  dlent  con- 
iN&pt  to  foolish  a  notion  concerning  m^  il- 
hMtrions  friend,  yet,  aa  I  find  it  has  gained 
fToimd,  it  ia  neceaaary  to  refute  iU  The 
ml  fact  then  ia,  that  Johnaon  had  a  very 
philoMiphical  mind,  and  such  a  rational  re- 
ipoct  for  tatimony,  aa  to  make  him  submit 
his  VBdentanding  to  what  was  authentical- 
b  piored,  (hough  he  could  not  comprehend 
wbril  WU80.  Being  thua  disposed,  he  was 
vitttof  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  any  re- 
btioa  of  BQpematural  agency,  a  general  be- 
lief of  which  baa  prevailed  in  all  nations  and 
tfptL  Bat  80  far  was  he  from  beine  a  dupe 
of  iiB{iticit  faith,  that  be  examined  tiie  mat- 
ter with  a  jealoua  attention,  and  no  man 
an  more  ready  to  refute  its  falsehood  when 
he  had  discovered  it.  Churchill,  in  his 
poem  entitled*' The  Ghost,"  availed  him- 
a!tf  of  the  abeuid  credulity  imputed  to  John- 
«>o,  tad  drew  a  caricature  ofhim  under  the 
ittDf  of  '*  Pompoflo,"  representing  him  aa 
one  of  the  believers  of  the  atory  of  a  ghoat 
ioCock-Uae,  which,  in  the  year  1763,  had 
pined  veiy  general  credit  in  London.  Ma- 
Sf  of  ray  readers,  I  am  convinced,  are  to 
^hoar  uader  an  impreaaion  that  Johur 
am  wu  thua  fboliahly  deceived.  It  will 
therefore  snrpriae  ^  them  a  good  deal  when 
<hej  are  inibnned  upon  undoubted  authori- 
^.  that  Johnaon  waa  one  of  those  by  whom 
the  hnpostare  was  detected.  The  storj^ 
had  heeome  so  popular,  that  he  thought  it 
ihoald  be  investirated;  and  in  this  research 
^^nt  usiated  hy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglaa, 
&0V  Kihop  of  Salisbury,  the  great  detect- 
or of  impoaturea;  \9ho  laforma  me,  that  af- 
ter the  gentleoiea  who  went  and  examined 
ioto  the  evidence  were  aaUsfied  of  its  falsi- 
tj,  Johnson  wrote  in  tlieir  presence  an  ac- 
^^'vt  of  it,  which  was  published  in  the 
^^^'(pspen,  and  Gentleman'a  Magazine, 
ttd  aodeoeived  the  world^. 


'  (5«  otioasl  nm  doubled  that  inqninr  would 
hid  to  detecboa ;  men  only  wondered  that  Dr. 
'•bvsihonld  to  fiur  give  coootensnce  to  this 
loi}  inpootiMi  as  to  think  a  aolemn  inqniiy 
**«iy.— En.] 

'  The  aeeooiit  wae  as  ibllowi  :  "  Oo  the  night 
rf^thr  14  «^  Febraaiy ,  many  gentlemen,  eminent 
far  Aev  flak  and  chancter,  were,  by  the  invilBF- 
t««f  the  Rev.  Mr.  AMrieh,  of  aerkenweU,  as- 
^^M  at  hw  hooae,  fiir  the  examination  of  the 
*^  *opfaaed  lo  be  made  by  a  departed  spirit, 
v4i  diierhaa  of  aanie  enonuosa  crime. 

**Aka«  tea  at  wi^  the  genUaoien  met  in  the 
^ttfceriiVFbdilhafgd,  aopposed  to  be  dia- 


[Mr.  Saundeiv  WelcbS,  hia  inti-  H»g^ 
mate  friend,  would  have  dissuaded  {40. 
him  from  hia  purpose  of  visiting 
this  place,  urging,  that  it  would  expoae  him 
to  ridicule:  but  idl  his  arguments  had  no 
effect  What  Mr.  Welch  foretold,  in  hia 
advice  to  Johnaon,  touching  this  imposture, 
waa  now  verified :  he  was  censured  for  hia 
credulity;  his  wisdom  was  arraigned,  and 
hia  religioua  opinions  resolved  into  supersti* 
tion. 

Nor  was  this  all:  that  facetious  gentle* 
man,  Mr.  Foote,  who,  upon  the  strength 
and  success  of  his  satirical  vein  in  comedy, 
had  assumed  the  name  of  the  modem  Aris- 
tophanes, and  at  his  theatre  had  long  enter- 
tained the  town  with  caricatures  of  living 
persons,  with  all  their  singularities  and 
weaknesses,  bought  that  Johnson  at  thia 
time  was  become  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule, 

torbed  by  a  ^irit,  had,  with  proper  caution,  been 
pot  to  bed  by  eeveral  ladies.  They  sat  rather 
more  than  an  hoar,  and  hearing  nothing,  went 
down  stain,  when  they  interrogated  the  father  of 
the  girl,  who  denied,  in  the  strongest  terms,  any 
knowledge  or  belief  of  fraad. 

"The  supposed  spirit  had  before  pablickly 
promised,  by  an  affirmative  knock,  that  it  woald 
attend  one  of  the  gentlemen  into  the  vanlt  un- 
der the  chnrch  of  St  John,  Clerkenwell,  where 
the  body  is  deposited,  and  give  a  token  of  her 
presence  there,  by  a  knock  upon  her  coffin ;  it 
was  therefore  determined  to  make  this  trial  of  the 
existence  or  veracity  of  the  supposed  spirit 

'*  While  they  were  inquiring  and  deliberating, 
diey  were  summoaed  into  the  girPs  chamber  by 
some  ladies  who  were  near  her  bed,  and  who  had 
heard  knocks  and  scratches.  When  the  gentle- 
men entered,  the  girl  declared  that  she  felt  tha 
spirit  like  a  mouse  upon  her  back,  and  was  re- 
quired to  hoM  her  hands  out  of  bed.  From  that 
time,  though  the  ^irit  was  very  solemnly  required 
lo  manifest  its  existence  by  appearance,  by  inft- 
preasion  on  the  hand  or  body  of  any  present,  by 
scratches,  knocks,  or  any  other  agency,  no  evi- 
dence of  an^  preternatural  power  waa  exhibited. 

**  The  spirit  was  then  very  seriously  advertised, 
that  the  peraon  to  whom  the  promise  was  made 
of  striking  the  cofiin  was  then  about  to  visit  tha 
vanlt,  and  that  the  peilbrmance  of  the  promise 
was  then  claimed.  The  company  at  one  o'clock 
went  into  the  chnrch,  and  the  gentleman  to  whom 
the  promise  was  made  went  with  another  into  tha 
vault  The  spirit  was  solemnly  required  to  per- 
form its  promise,  bat  nothing  more  than  ailenoe 
ensued :  the  person  supposed  to  be  accused  by 
the  spirit  then  went  down  with  several  othen, 
but  no  effect  was  perceived.  Upon  their  return 
they  examined  the  giri,  but  could  draw  no  confes- 
sion fix>m  her.  Between  two  and  three  she  de- 
sired and  was  permitted  to  go  home  with  her  fii- 
ther. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  the  opiuMU  of  the  whole  a»- 
sembly,  that  the  child  has  some  art  of  makfaig  or 
counteifeitinc  a  particular  noise,  and  that  thara  ia 
DO  agency  m  any  higher  eauae.*' 

'  [8eepos«,  Febrauy,  1778.^Ed.] 
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and  that  an  exhibition  of  him  in  a  drama 
written  for  the  purpose,  in  which  himself 
should  represent  Johnson,  and  in  his  mien, 
his  garb,  and  his  speech,  should  display  all 
his  comic  powers,  would  yield  him  a  ffolden 
harvest.  Johnson  was  apprized  of  his  in- 
tention; and  gave  Mr.  Foote  to  understand, 
that  the  licence  under  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  entertain  the  town  would  not  jus- 
tify the  liberties  he  was  accustomed  to  take 
with  private  characters,  and  that  if  he  per- 
sisted in  his  desifi;n,  he  would,  by  a  severe 
chastisement  of  his  representative  on  the 
stage,  and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  audi- 
ence, convince  the  world,  that,  whatever 
were  his  infirmities,  or  even  his  foibles, 
they  should  not  be  made  the  sport  of  the 

Eublick,  or  the  means  of  gain  to  any  one  of 
is  profession.  Foote,  upon  this  intima- 
tion, had  discretion  enough  to  desist  from 
his  purpose.  Johnson  entertained  no  re- 
sentment against  him,  and  they  were  ever 
aAer  friends.] 

Our  conversation  proceeded.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  "  I  am  a  friend  to  subordination,  as 
most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  society. 
There  is  a  reciprocal  pleasure  in  governing 
and  beinff  governed." 

"  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  one  of  the  first  men 
we  now  have  as  an  authour,  and  he  is  a 
very  worthy  man  too.  He  has  been  loose 
in  his  principles,  but  he  is  coming  right." 

I  mentioned  Mallet's  tragedv  of  *'  Elvi- 
ra," which  had  been  acted  the  preceding 
winter  at  Drury-lane,  and  that  the  honour- 
able Andrew  Erskinei,   Mr.  Dempster  3, 

1  [Third  Mn  of  the  fifth  Eari  of  Kellte,  bora 
in  1786.  He  pablished  some  letten  and  poems, 
addresMd  to  Bfr.  Boswell ;  and  died  in  1793. — 
Ed.] 

'  [George  Dempster,  of  DiumieheD,  secretary 
to  the  Order  of  the  Thktle.  He  was  a  man  of 
talents  and  very  agreeable  manners.  Bonis  men- 
tions him  more  than  once  with  eulogy  :  As  Mr. 
Dempster  lived  a  good  deal  in  Johnson's  society, 
the  reader  may  be  glad  to  see  the  following  slip- 
shod bat  charactoristic  epitaph  (communicated 
to  me  by  Sir  Walter  Scott),  which  he  made  on 
himself  when  eighty-five,  though  (affecting,  even 
at  that  afe,  to  look  forward  to  a  still  greater  lon- 
gevity) be  supposes  himself  to  have  l^ed  to  98. 

<*  Prmr  for  dw  toul 

Of  deoeaaed  George  Dempster, 
la  hto  youth  a  great  fool, 

la  hla  old  age  agsmeatei*. 

What  you  *re  corioua  to  know 
On  thia  tomb  yon  diall  aee}— 

LUb*a  thread  he  let  go 

When  juat  ninety-thxee. 

•o  aoimd  waa  hla  bottom, 

Hla  acqoalntaace  all  wondered 

How  old  Nlch  had  got  him 

Till  he  lived  out  the  humlred. 

OMReafcr,  BeoCtie^,  may  rfaysM  with  DemptUr. 
hoivever,  only  played  for  triflaa}  Indeed  the  whole 
mere  tad/nof  e .— w.  Bcott. 
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and  myaelfj  had  jdned  in  writiof  a  pamph- 
let, entitled  "  Critical  Stricturesi"  agaunt 
it3.  That  the  mildness  of  Dempster's  di»> 
position  had,  however,  relented;  and  he  had 
candidly  said,  "  We  have  hardly  a  right  to 
ahuse  this  tragedy;  for  bad  as  it  is,  how 
vain  should  either  of  us  he  to  write  one  not 
near  so  good."  Johksoji.  **  Why  no,  sir; 
this  is  not  iust  reasoning.  You  may  abuse  a 
tragedy,  tnough  you  cannot  write  one.  Yon 
may  scold  a  carpenter  who  has  made  you  a 
bad  table,  though  you  cannot  make  a  tables 
It  is  not  your  trade  to  make  tahles." 

When  I  talked  to  him  of  the  paternal  es- 
tate to  which  I  was  heir,  he  said, "  Sir,  let 
me  tell  you,  that  to  be  a  Scotch  landlord, 
where  you  have  a  number  of  families  de- 
pendent upon  you,  and  attached  to  you,  ii^ 
perhaps,  as  high  a  situation  as  humanity 
can  arrive  at.  A  merchant  upou  the 
'Change  of  London,  with  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  is  nothing;  an  English  duke, 
with  an  immense  fortune,  is  nothing:  he 
has  no  tenants  who  consider  themselves  as 
under  his  patriarchal  care,  and  who  wiU 
follow  him  into  the  field  upon  an  emer- 
gency." 

His  notions  of  ^e  dignity  of  a  Scotch 
landlord  had  been  formed  upon  what  he 
had  heard  of  the  highland  chiefs;  for  it  is 
long  since  a  lowland  landlord  ha»  been  so 
curtailed  in  his  feudal  authority,  that  he 
has  little  more  influence  over  hia  tenants 
than  an  Engliah  landlord;  and  of  late  years 
most  of  the  highland  chiefs  have  destroyed, 
by  means  too  well  known,  the  princely  pow- 
er which  they  once  enjoyed. 

He  proceeded:  "Your  ^oing*  abroad, 
sir,  and  breaking  off  idle  habits,  may  be  oC 

great  importance  to  you.   I  would  go  where 
lere  are  courts  and  learned  men.     There 
is  a  great  deal  of  Spain  that  has  not  bees 

To  hla  money  ceneerna 

He  paid  little  attentioii, 
Fint  aeuiiig  his  land, 

ThoD  pawning  Mb  poMioii. 

But  hla  preciona  time 

He  much  better  dhtmamf^^. 

To  the  eud  ofhia  line 

From  hla  earlieat  nonage^ 

He  divided  hla  houn 

Into  two  equal  parta, 
And  spent  one-half  In  aleeplaf, 

liie  ether  at  eoriea.* 

Air.  Dempster  was,  for  near  durty  yearn,  omok 
her  for  the  Perth  district  of  boighs.  lie  was  also 
an  East  India  director.  Hediedabootl790. — Eo.] 

^  The  Critical  Review,  in  which  Mallei  him- 
aelf  sometimes  wrote,  characterised  this  piipphVirt 
as  *'the  crade  efforts  of  envy,  petulance,  and 
self-conceit'*  There  heing  thus  three  epithets, 
we  the  three  anthoora  had  a  InunoroiM  coBtcmim 
how  each  shonld  be  appropriated. — ^Boi 


*  (The  Booteh,  In  Ihmillar  life,  retala 
wofda  (tokeua  of  their  early  faiteroowae  ^irltli' 
and  amoof  othen  eorlea  te  eards«^-4So.J 
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pawMKUA.  I  would  have  yon  go  thith- 
er. A  man  of  inferior  talents  to  yours  may 
ftrnkh  us  with  useful  observations  upon 
tint  eountiT."  His  supposing  me,  at  that 
period  of  Uk,  capable  or  writi^  an  account 
oTmy  travels  that  would  deserve  to  be  read, 
ekled  me  not  a  little. 

I  sjipeal  to  every  impartial  reader  wheth- 
er this  faithful  detail  of  his  frankness,  com- 
piaceDcy,  snd  kindness  to  a  young  man, 
t  f trailer  and  a  Scotchman,  does  not  re- 
fute the  nnjust  opinion  of  the  harshness  of 
b»  general  demeanour.  His  occasional  re- 
prooftof  folly,  impudence,  or  impiety,  and  ev- 
en tile  sodden  sallies  of  his  constitutional  ir- 
riubOity  of  temper ,  which  have  been  preserv- 
ed for  tie  poignancy  of  their  wit,  have  pro- 
duced that  opinion  amon^  those  who  have 
Oiit  considered  that  such  instances,  though 
collected  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  into  a  small  vol- 
ume 1,  ind  read  over  in  a  few  hours,  were,  in 
factf  sratiered  through  a  long  series  of  years : 
mra  in  which  his  time  was  chiefly  spent 
ut  imtracting  and  delighting  mankind  by 
hk  vhtiflgs  and  conversation,  in  acts  of 
piety  10  God,  and  good-will  to  men. 

1  complained  to  liim  that  I  had  not  yet 
acquired  much  knowledge;  and  asked  his 
alrice  as  to  my  studies.  He  said,  <<  Don't 
talk  of  study  now*  I  will  give  you  a  plan; 
hut  it  will  require  some  time  to  consider  of 
it"  « It  is  very  good  in  you,"  I  replied, 
**  to  aSow  me  to  £5  with  you  thus.  Had 
it  been  foretold  to  me  some  years  ago  that 
I  dumld  pass  an  evening  with  the  authour 
of  the  RjiMBLKJi,  how  should  I  have  exult- 
ed!*^ What  I  then  expressed  was  sincere- 
ly from  the  heart.  He  was  satisfied  that  it 
was,  and  cordially  answered,  "  Sir,  I  am 
glidnehave  met.  I  hope  we  shall  pass 
Buy  evtenings,  and  mornings  too,  togeth- 
er.** We  finished  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
port,  and  sat  till  between  one  and  two  in 
the  morning. 

He  wrote  this  year  in  the  Critical  Re- 
view the  account  of  "Telemachus,  a 
Muk,"  by  the  Reverend  George  Graham, 
of  Eton  College.  The  sulnect  of  this  beau- 
tifal  ^oem  was  particularly  interesting  to 
Johnson,  who  nad  much  experience  of 
^  the  conflict  of  opposite  principles,"  which 
^  describes  as  *<  The  contenUon  between 
plcanre  and  virtue,  a  struggle  which  will 
^w  he  continued  while  the  present  sys- 
tto  of  nature  shall  subsist;  nor  can  histo- 
7  <v  poetry  exhibit  more  than  pleasure, 
tnampiiing  over  virtue,  and  virtue  subju- 
Otmgpbwnre.*' 

'  [Hr  Bflswell,  here  and  efaewhere,  hints  blame 
HtBam  Mm  VkuBd  lor  repeating  JohniBon's  asperi- 
*•*•  Aay  one  who  eaamines  the  two  works  wfll 
iad  ihai  oonreil  nslateB  itn  times  as  many  as 
^  kdy.  Ko  one  eooid  honestly  relate  Johnson's 
"^vwastioa  wiiboat  giving  snch  salUeSi.— En.] 
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As  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith  will  frequently 
appear  in  this  narrative,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  make  my  readers  in  some  degree  ac- 
quainted with  his  singular  character.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  contempor^ 
rv  with  Mr.  Burke,  at  Trinity  CoUege» 
Dublin,  but  did  not  then  give  much  pro* 
mise  of  future  celebrity  3.  He,  howeveri 
observed  to  Mr,  Malone,  that,  "  though  he 
made  no  great  figure  in  mathematicks, 
which  was  a  studv  in  much  repute  there^ 
he  could  turn  an  ode  of  Horace  into  English 
better  than  anv  of  them."  He  aflerwards 
studied  physicK  at  Edinburgh,  and  upon  the 
continent;  and,  I  have  been  informed,  was 
enabled  to  pursue  his  travels  on  foot,  parUy 
by  demanding  at  Universities  to  enter  the 
lists  as  a  disputant,  by  which,  according  to 
the  custom  of  many  of  them,  he  was  enti- 
tied  to  the  premium  of  a  crown,  when  lucki- 
ly for  him  his  challenge  was  not  accepted; 
so  tiiat,  as  I  once  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
he  di^mted  his  passage  through  Europe. 
He  then  came  to  England,  and  was  employ* 
ed  successively  in  the  capscities  of  an  usher 
to  an  academy,  a  corrector  of  the  press,  a 
reviewer,  and  a  writer  for  a  newspaper. 
He  had  sagacitjr  enough  to  cultivate  assidu- 
ously the  acquaintance  of  Johnson,  and  his 
faculties  were  gradually  enlarged  by  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  model.  To  me 
and  many  others  it  appeared  that  he  stu- 
diously cooied  the  manner  of  Johnson, 
though,  indeed,  upon  a  smaller  scale. 

At  this  time  I  tiiink  he  had  published 
nothing  with  his  name,  though  it  was  pretty 
generally  known  that  one  Dr.  Golaamith 
was  the  authour  of  ^*  An  Inquiry  into  the 
present  State  of  polite  Learning  in  J£urope." 
and  of"  The  Citizen  of  the  World,"  a  se- 
ries of  letters  supposed  to  be  written  from 
London  by  a  Chinese  3.  No  man  had  the 
art  of  displaying  with  more  advantage,  as  a 
writer,  whatever  literary  acquisitions  he 
made.  "  Nihil  quod  tetigit  non  omaoit  4." 
His  mind  resembled  a  fertile  but  thin  soil. 

'  Goldsmith  got  a  premium  at  a  Christmas  ex- 
amination in  l^inity  College,  Dublin,  which  I 
haYe  seen. — Kearnby. 

A  premium  obtained  at  the  Christmas  examina- 
tion is  generally  more  honourable  than  any  other, 
because  it  ascertains  the  person  who  receiYes  it  to 
be  the  first  in  literary  merit  At  the  other  exami- 
naUons,  the  person  thus  distinguished  may  be  only 
the  second  in  merit;  he  who  has  previously  oIh 
tained  the  same  honorary  reward  sometimes  ■»• 
ceiving  a  written  certificate  that  he  was  the  best 
answerer,  it  being  a  rule  that  not  more  than  one 
premium  should  be  adjudged  to  the  same  penoa  in 
one  year.    See  aniej  p.  137. — Maloh e. 

'  He  had  also  published,  in  1709»  "  The  Ban» 
being  essays  on  the  most  interesting  subjects.*'-* 

MaIjOITE. 

^  See  his  epitaph  in  Westminster  Abbey,  wzit- 
tea  by  Dr.  Johnson. — Boswslx.. 
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There  was  a  quioki  but  not  a  strong  rege- 
tatioB,  of  whatever  chanced  to  be  thrown 
upon  it.  No  deep  root  could  be  struck. 
The  oak  of  the  forest  did  not  g:row  there: 
but  the  elegant  shrubbery  and  the  fVagrant 
parterre  appeared  in  gay  succeseion.  It 
nas  been  generally  circulated  and  believed 
that  he  was  a  mere  fool  in  conversation^; 
bat,  in  truth,  this  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. He  has,  no  doubt,  a  more  than 
common  share  of  that  hurry  of  ideas  which 
we  often  find  in  his  countrymen,  and  which 
sometimes  produces  a  laughable  confusion 
in  expressing  them.  He  was  very  much 
what  the  French  call  un  etourdi,  and  from 
vanity  and  an  eager  desire  of  being  con- 
spicuous wherever  he  was,  he  frequently 
talked  carelessly  ^thout  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  or  even  without  thought.  His  per- 
son was  short,  his  countenance  coarse  and 
vulvar,  his  deportment  that  of  a  scholar 
awkwardly  afiecting  the  easy  gentleman. 
Those  who  were  in  any  way  distinguished 
excited  envy  in  him  to  so  ridiculous  an  ex- 
cess, that  the  instances  of  it  are  hardly  cred- 
ible. When  accompanying  two  beautiful 
YOung  ladies^  with  their  mother  on  a  tour 
m  France,  he  was  seriously  angry  that  more 
attention  was  paid  to  them  Sian  to  him ; 
and  once  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Fantocci- 
ni in  London,  when  those  who  sat  next  him 
observed  with  what  dexteritv  a  puppet  was 
made  to  toss  a  pike,  he  could  not  bear  that 
it  should  have  such  praise,  and  exclaimed 
with  some  warmth,  ^'  Pshaw  !  I  can  do  it 
better  myself  3 !  '* 

'  In  allusion  to  thii,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  who 
admired  bis  wntings,  aaid  he  was  **  an  inspired 
kUot;'*  and  Garrick  described  him  as  one 
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-tor  ibortiieM  called  Noll, 


Who  wrote  Hko  ma  angel,  and  talkM  like  poor  PoD." 

Sir  Joshna  Reynolds  mentioned  to  me  that  he  fre- 
quently heard  Goldsmith  talk  warmly  of  the  plea- 
sure of  being  liked,  and  observe  how  hard  it  would 
be  if  literary  excellence  shonld  preclude  a  man 
from  that  satisfaction,  which  he  perceived  it  ofWn 
did,  from  the  envy  which  attended  it;  and  there- 
Ibre  Sir  Joshua  was  convinced  that  he  was  inten- 
tionally more  absud,  in  order  to  lessen  himself  in 
social  iuterconne,  tmstmg  that  his  character  woold 
be  sufficiently  supported  by  his  works.  If  it  in- 
deed was  his  intention  to  appear  absurd  ui  com- 
pany, he  was  often  'verj  sncccasfal.  But  with  due 
deference  to  Sir  Joshua *s  ingenuity,  I  think  the 
conjecture  too  refined. — Boswxll. 

*  Miss  Honiecks,  one  of  whom  is  now  married 
to  Henxy  Bunbuiy,  esq.  and  the  other  to  Colonel 

Qyifyn, — BOSWELL. 

*  He  went  home  with  Mr.  Burke  to  supper; 
and  broke  hw  shin  by  attempting  to  exhibit  to  the 
company  how  much  better  he  could  jump  over  a 
■lick  than  the  puppets. — ^Boswellm  [Colonel 
O'Moore,  of  Cloj^ian  Casde  in  beland,  toki  the  Ed- 
itor an  amusing  mstance  of  the  mingled  vanity  and 


.  [He  affected  Johnson's  s^le  and  B^ 
manner  of  conversation,  ana,  when  **  ^ 
he  had  nttered,  as  he  often  wonkl, 
a  laboured  sentence,  so  tumid  as  to  lie 
scarce  intelligible,  would  ask,  if  that  was 
not  truly  Johnsonian ;  yet  he  loved  not 
Johnson,  but  rather  envied  him  for  his 
parts ;  and  once  entreated  a  fHend  to 
desist  from  praising  him,  **  for  in  doing  bo," 
said  he,  **  you  harrow  up  my  very  bouL*' 

He  had  some  wit,  but  no  humour,  and 
never  told  a  story  but  he  spoiled  it.  The 
ibUowing  anecdotes  will  convey  some  idea 
of  the  s^le  and  manner  of  his  conversation: 

He  was  used  to  say  he  could  play  on  the 
German-flute  as  well  as  most  men  ; — at  oth- 
er times,  as  well  as  any  man  living ;  and 
in  his  poem  of  the  Traveller,  has  hintM  at 
this  attainment ;  but,  in  truth,  he  under- 
stood not  the  character  in  which  musick  is 
written,  and  played  on  that  instrument,  as 
manv  of  the  vulgar  do,  merely  by  ear. 
Roubiliac,  the  sculptor,  a  meny  felk)w,  once 
heard  him  play,  and  minding  to  put  a  trick 
on  him,  pretended  to  be  so  charmed  with 
his  performance,  that  he  entreated  him  to 
repeat  the  air,  that  he  might  write  it  down, 

simpUcity  of  Goldsmith,  which  (though  perhopi 
coloured  a  Utde,  as  anecdotes  too  often  are)  ii 
characteristic  at  least  of  the  opinioB  which  his  be4 
friends  entertained  of  Goldsmith.    One  afreroooa, 
as  Colonel  O'Moore  and  Mr.  Burke  were  going  to 
dine  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  they  ofasemd 
Goldsmith  (abo  on  his  way  to  Sir  Joshaa*s)  stand- 
ing near  a  crowd  of  people,  who  were  slBraig  aad 
shouting  at  some  forei^  women  in  the  wii&vs 
of  one  of  the  houses  m  Ldcesler^qaaia.    **  0^ 
serve  Golteiitb,"  said  Mr.  Burke  to  O'Mooiai 
«  and  mark  what  passes  between  him  and  me  by* 
and-by  at  Sir  Joshua's.*'    They  passed  on,  sad 
arrived  before  Goldsmith,  who  came  soon  sAer, 
and  Mr.  Burke  affected  to  receive  him  veiy  cooDy. 
This  seemed  to  vex  poor  Goldsmith,  who  begged 
Mr.  Burke  would  tell  him  how  be  had  had  the 
misfortune  to  ofiend  him.    Burke  appeared  vsry 
reluctant  to  speak,  but,  after  a  good  deal  of  prMO* 
mg,  said,  **  that  he  was  really  ashamed  to  ke(9 
up  an  intimacy  with  one  who  could  be  guilty  of 
such  monstrous  indiscretions  as  Goldsmith  had  jsai 
exhibited  in  the  square.*'    Goldsmith,  with  grest 
earnestness,    protested   be  was  unconseioia  of 
what  was  meant:  *«Why,"  said  Burke,  **did 
you  not  exclaim,  as  you  were  looking  up  at  thoss 
wofflen,  what  stupid  beasts  the  erewd  ninst  be  te 
staring  with  such  admiration  at  those  paiMtd 
Jezabels;  while  a  man  of  year  taleals  passed  by 
unnoticed?"    Goldsmith  was  horror'Stnefc  aan 
said,  "  Surely,  surely,  my  dear  fiieiid,  I  did  not 
say  so  ?"    *•  Nay,"  replied  Burke,  **  if  yon  bad 
not  said  so,  how  should  I  have   kaewa  HV* 
«*  That's  true,"  answered  Goldsmith,  withgrait 
humility:  **  I  am  yery  sorry — it  wan  very  iboliA; 
/  do  recollect  that  something  of  the  kind  mats* 
ed  through  mymindt  ^t#f  J  did  not  think  1  had 
uttered  t/."—£D.] 
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Gattautk  readily  consenting,  RoubiUac 
called  for  paper,  and  scored  tl^reon  a  few 
(v^-Giied  atares,  which  hovinff  done, 
Gotdnmth  proceeded  toplay,  and  Roubiliac 
to  write;  but  liis  writing  waa  only  snch 
rudain  notes  on  the  lines  and  spaces  as 
ay  one  might  set  down  who  had  ever  in- 
ipecled  a  page  of  inusick.  When  they 
ud  both  done,  Roubiliac  showed  the  pa- 
per to  GoJdamith,  who,  looking  it  over 
with  seeming  great  attention,  said  it  was 
my  eorrect,  and  that  if  he  had  not  seen 
him  do  itt  he  never  could  have  believed  his 
frieod  capable  of  writing  musick  afler  him. 
He  woukl  frequently  preface  a  story 
thus:  "  I*tt  now  tell  you  a  story  of  mjrseli, 
which  aome  people  laugh  at,  and  some  do 

BOL« 

At  the  breaking  up  of  an  evening  at  a 
tnvfft,  he  entreated  the  company  to  sit 
(fewD,  and  told  them  if  they  woukl  call  for 
•aother  bottle,  they  should  hear  one  of  his 
hoB-mota.  They  agreed,  and  he  began 
thiEs:  "  I  was  once  told  that  Sheridan,  the 
pltrcT,  in  order  to  improve  himself  in  stage 
pstiires,  had  looking-glasses,  to  the  num- 
ter  often,  hung  about  his  room,  and  that 
he  pnctised  before  them ;  upon  which  I 
•aifl,  then  there  were  ten  ugly  fellows  to- 

Kther."  The  company  were  all  silent. 
(ttked,why  they  did  not  laugh?  which, 
they  Qot  doing,  he,  without  tasting  the 
wine,  left  the  room  in  anger. 

He  onee  complained  to  a  friend  in  these 
mdi:  **  Mr.  Martinelli  is  a  rude  man  ;  I 
Hid,  in  his  hearing,  that  there  were  no 
fcnd  writers  among  the  Itahans,  and  he 
•id  to  one  chat  sat  near  him,  that  I  was 
reiy  ifnoraiit." 

"  People,**  said  he,  <<  are  greatly  mista- 
km  ID  me.  A  notion  goes  about,  that 
when  I  am  silent,  I  mean  to  be  impudent ; 
h«  i  asiuie  yoo,  gentlemen,  my  silence 
awes  iioro  baahfulness." 

Sir  J(^  Hawkins  having  one  day  a  call 
ft)  wait  on  the  late  duke,  then  earl,  of  North- 
BinbcfUnd,  found  Goldsmith  waiting  for  an 
■adicDoe  in  an  outer  room.  Hawkins  ask- 
ad  what  had  brought  him  there :  he  repli- 
^,  ao  tnvitatioii  mm  his  lordship.  Haw- 
nai  nude  his  buaineaB  as  short  as  he  could, 
^  as  a  reason,  mentioned,  that  Gokl- 
■Bich  was  waiting  without.  The  earl  ask- 
*<|  if  be  was  acowainted  with  him.  He  told 
w  he  was,  sddittff  what  he  thought  like- 
7  to  iveoaunend  him.  Hawkins  retirei^ 
ud  nail  in  the  outer  room  to  take  Crold- 
*B>Ui  home,  and,  upon  hia  eoming  out, 
*ihni  him  the  result  of  his  conversation. 
*Hiik»driiip/'  says  he,  <<  told  me  he  had 
'"■d  my  poem  (meaning  the  Traveller), 
«»d  was  much  delighted  with  it ;  that  he 
*v  going  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
^1  hearing  that  !  was  a  native  of  that 
c^utiy  I  he  shouki  be  glad  to  do  me  any 


kindness."  '^  And  what  did  yon  answer^** 
asked  Hawkins,  ''to  this  gracious  offer?' 
"  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  comd  say  nothingi 
but  that  I  had  a  brother  there,  a  clergyman, 
that  stood  in  need  of  help.  As  for  myself. 
I  have  no  dependence  on  the  promises  of 
great  men  ;  I  look  to  the  booksellers  for 
support ;  they  are  my  best  friends,  and  I 
am  not  inclined  to  forsake  them  ibr  others." 

Thus  adds  Hawkins,  did  this  idioti,  in 
the  afiairs  of  the  world,  trifle  with  his  for- 
tunes, and  put  back  the  hand  that  was  hekl 
out  to  assist  him!  Other  offers  of^  a  like 
kind  he  either  rejected  or  failed  to  improve, 
contenting  himself  with  the  patronage  of  one 
nobleman  [Nugent,  Lord  Clare],  whose 
mansion  anorded  him  the  delights  of  a  splen- 
did table,  and  a  retreat  for  a  few  days  from 
the  metropolis. 

While  Hawkins  was  writing  the  History 
of  Musick,  Goldsmith,  at  the  club,  commu- 
nicated to  him  some  curious  matter,  which 
the  former  desired  he  would  reduce  to  wri- 
ting:  he  promised  to  do  so,  and  desired  to 
see  Hawkins  at  his  chambers.  He  called 
on  him  there;  Goldsmith  stepped  into  a 
closed,  and  tore  out  of  a  printed  book  six 
leaves  that  contained  what  he  had  men- 
tioned. 

His  poems  are  replete  with  fine  moral 
sentiments,  and  bespeak  a  great  dignity  of 
mind ;  yet  he  had  no  sense  of  the  shame, 
nor  dread  of  the  evils,  of  poverty.] 

He,  I  am  afraid,  had  no  settled  system 
of  any  sort,  so  that  his  conduct  must  not 
be  strictly  scrutinized:  but  his  affectious 
were  social  and  generous,  and  when  he  had 
money  he  gave  it  away  very  liberally.  Hia 
desire  of  imaginary  consequence  predomi- 
nated over  his  attention  to  truth.  When 
he  began  to  rise  into  notice,  he  said  he  had 
a  brother  who  was  Dean  of  Durham^,  a  B^ 
tion  so  easily  detected,  that  it  is  wonderfU 
how  he  should  have  been  so  inconsiderate 
as  to  ha7ard  it.  He  boasted  to  me  at  this 
time  of  the  power  of  his  pen  in  command-^ 
ing  money,  which  I  believe  was  true  in  a 
certain  degree,  though  in  the  instance  he 
gave  he  was  by  no  means  correct.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  sold  a  novel  for  four 
hundred  pounds.  This  was  his  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield."  But  Johnson  informed  me, 
that  he  had  made  the  bargain  for  Gold- 
smith, and  the  price  was  sixty  ]>ounds, 
<<  And,  sir,"  said  he,  "  a  aufficient  price  too. 
when  it  was  sokl ;  for  then  the  fame  of 

*  [It  is  hard  on  poor  Goldsmith  to  be  called  an 
idiot  for  what,  in  another  man,  would  have  been 
applauded  as  disinterestednen  and  magnanimity. 
—Ed.] 

'  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  there  may  have 
been  aome  miitake  as  to  this  anecdote,  though  I 
had  it  from  a  dignitarj  of  the  chorch.  Dr.  Isaac 
Goldsmith*  hia  near  relation,  was  Dean  of  Cloyna 
ia  n47.--Bo8WiBi«x«. 
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Goldsmith  had  not  been  elevated,  as  it  af- 
terwards was,  by  his '  Traveller ; '  and  the 
bookseller  had  such  faint  hopes  of  profit  by 
his  bargain,  that  he  kept  the  manuscript 
by  him  a  long  time,  and  did  not  publish  it 
till  allcr  the  *  Traveller'  had  appeared. 
Then,  to  be  sure,  it  was  accidently  worth 
more  money." 

Mrs.  Piozzi  and  Sir  John  Hawk- 
n^l  ins  *  have  strangely  mis-stated  the 
history  of  GoQsmith's  situation 
and  Johnson's  friendly  interference,  when 
this  novel  was  sold.  I  shall  give  it  authen- 
tically from  Johnson's  own  exact  narration: 
"  1  received  one  morning  a  message  from 
poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  dis- 
tress, and  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
come  to  me,  beggin?  that  I  would  come  to 
him  as  soon  as  possible.  I  sent  him  a  guin- 
ea, and  promised  to  come  to  him  directly. 
I  accordmgly  went  as  soon  as  I  was  dress- 
ed, and  found  that  his  landlady  had  arrest- 
ed him  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a 
violent  passion.  I  perceived  that  he  had 
already  changed  my  guinea,  and  had  got  a 
bottle  of  madeira  and  a  glass  before  bim. 
I  put  the  cork  into  the  W)ttle,  desired  he 
would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of 
the  means  by  which  he  might  be  extricated. 
He  then  told  me  that  he  had  a  novel  ready 
for  the  press,  which  he  produced  to  me.  I 
looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit;  told  the 
landlady  I  should  soon  return,  and  having 
gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for  sixty 
pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith  the  money, 
and  he  discharged  his  rent,  not  without  ra- 
ting his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  hav- 
ing used  him  so  ill  ^.'* 

>  [How  Mr.  BosweU,  who  affects  sach  extreme 
aeeonusy,  ihoiild  ny  that  Hawkhu  hai  strangely 
mU^tated  this  affair  is  very  Baiprinng;  what  Haw- 
Idni  layi  {Lifey  p.  420),  is  merely  tliat,  under  a 
pwing  necesBitj,  he  wrote  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
fidd,  and  sold  it  to  Newbury  for  40/.  Hawkins's 
aecQvmt  is  not  in  any  respect  inconsistent  with 
Bofwell's;  and  the  difference  between  the  prices 
stated,  even  if  Hawkins  be  in  error,  is  sorely  not 
anfficient  to  justify  the  chaz|;e  of  a  strange  nrn- 
Btatement. — ^En.] 

'  It  may  not  be  improper  to  annex  here  Mrs. 
PSoszi's  account  of  this  transaction,  in  her  own 
words,  as  a  specimen  of  the  extreme  inaccuracy 
with  which  aU  her  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson  are 
rriated,  or  rather  discoloured  and  distorted.  '*  I 
have  forgotten  the  year,  bat  it  could  scarcely,  I 
think,  be  later  than  1766  or  1766,  that  he  was 
failed  abruptly  from  our  house  after  dinner, 
asd  returning  in  about  three  hours,  said  he  had 
hum  with  an  enraged  authour,  whose  landlady 
nmBoii  him  for  payment  within  doom,  while  the 
bailift  baset  him  without;  that  he  wos  drinking 
himself  drunk  with  madeira,  to  drown  care,  and 
(retting  over  a  novel,  which,  when  finished^  was 
to  be  hM  whole  fortune,  but  he  could  not  get  it 
done  for  distraction^  nor  could  he  step  out  of 
doom  to  offer  it  for  aricu    Mr.  lohnson,  therefore. 


Here  let  me  not  forget  the  cnrious  aneo* 
dote  3,  referred  to  hy  Dr.  Maxwell,  whidi 
was  related  to  me  hy  Mr.  Beauclerk,  and 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  exhihit  as  well 
as  I  can  in  that  gentleman's  lively  manner; 
and,  in  justice  to  him,  it  is  proper  to  add, 
that  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  I  mignt  rely  both 
on  the  correctness  of  his  memory,  and  the 
fidelity  of  his  narrative.    "  When  Madame 
de  Boufilers^  was  first  in  England  (said 
Beauclerk),  she  was  desirous  to  see  John- 
son.   I  accordingly  went  with  her  to  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  where  she  was 
entertained  with  his  conversation  for  some 
time.    When  our  visit  was  over,  she  and  I 
led  him,  and  were  got  into  Inner  Temple- 
sent  away  the  bottle,  and  went  to  the  bookseller, 
recommending  the  performance,  and  desiring 
some  immediate  relief;  which  when  he  brought 
back  to  the  writer,  he  called  the  woman  of  the 
house  directly  to  partake  qf  punch,  and  pass 
their  time  in  merriment,** — Jnecdotes  of  Dr^ 
Johnson,  p.  119. — ^Boswell.     [It  is  hardly  fiur 
to  give  this  as  a  proof  of  Mn.  PiozD*s  inacco* 
racy  in  dU  her  anecdotes.    We  have  seen  some 
instances,  and  shall  see  more,  in  which  Dr.  John- 
son, according  even  to  Mr.  Boswell's  report,  tokl 
an  anecdote  different  ways,  and  how  can  we  be 
sure  that  he  did  not  do  so  in  the  present  ease? 
The  greatest  discrepancy  between  the  two  stones 
is  the  time  of  the  day  at  which  it  happened;  and, 
unluckily,  the  admitted  fact  of  the  bottle  of  ma* 
deira  seems  to  render  Mn.  Pioszi's  Ternon  the 
more  probable  of  the  two.    If,  according  to  Mr. 
Boswell's  account.  Goldsmith  had,  m  the  mon^ 
ing,  changed  Johnson  *8  charitable  guinea  ibr  ifaa 
purpose  of  getting  a  bottle  of  madeira,  we  cannot 
complain  that  Mrs.  Piozzi*s  repreaenti  him  10 
**  drinking    himself  drunk  with  madeira;'** 
which  Mr.  Boswell  thinks  so  violently  inaccorate, 
aa  to  deserve  being  marked  in  italics. — Ed.] 

'  [Mr.  Boswell  had  pUced  this  anecdote  under 
1775:  it  is  thought  right  to  introduce  it  near  ihe 
date  of  the  event — Ed.] 

*  [LaComtesBedeBoufileiswasthemistfresBof 
the  prince  de  Conti,  and  aspired  to  be  his  wife; 
she  was  a  bel-esprit,  and  in  that  cliaracter  thought 
it  necessaxy  to  be  an  Jlnglomane  nnd  to  visit 
England  in  the  sunmier  of  1768.  Horace  Wal* 
pole  says  of  her,  in  a  letter  to  Montagu,  l*th 
May,  1768,  '<  Madame  de  Boufflers  will,  I  think, 
die  a  martyr  to  a  taste  (for  seeing  sights),  which 
she  fancied  ^e  had,  and  finds  she  had  not 
Never  having  stiired  ten  miles  from  Paris,  and 
having  only  rolled  ta  an  easy  coach  from  one 
hotel  to  another  on  a  gliding  pavement,  she  is 
already  worn  out  by  being  hurried  from  monuag 
till  night  fiom  one' sight  to  another.  She  Haas 
every  rooming  so  fatigued  with  the  toils  of  the 
preceding  day,  that  she  has  not  slreugth,  if  nhe 
had  inclination,  to  observe  the  least  or  the  fimrti 
things  she  sees.**  One  of  tlie  sights,  which  this 
inquisitive  traveller  wos  taken  to  see,  was  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  a  strange  sight  it  seems  that  it  was. 
Madame  de  Boufflere  visited  England  a  second 
time  on  the  melancholy  necessity  of  the  emigra^ 
tioo. — ^Ed.] 
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kie,  when  all  at  once  I  heard  a  noise  like 
drander.  Th'ta  was  occasioned  bj  Johnson, 
who,  It  aeemSf  upon  a  little  recollection, 
hid  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  ought  to 
hire  done  tlie  honours  of  his  literary  resi- 
dence to  a  foreign  lady  of  quality,  and,  ea- 
ger to  show  hiim^lf  a  man  of  gallantry,  was 
SnnTing  down  the  staircase  in  violent  agi- 
tation. He  overtook  us  before  we  reached 
the  Templ€>-ffate,  and,  brushing  in  between 
me  and  Madarae  de  Boufflers,  seized  her 
hand,  and  conducted  her  to  her  coach.  His 
dren  was  a  rusty  brown  morning  suit,  a 
pair  of  old  shoes  by  way  of  slippers,  a  little 
ahrireQed  wig  sticking  on  the  top  of  his 
bead,  and  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt  and  the 
knees  of  his  breeches  hanging  loose.  A 
eoasderahte  crowd  of  people  gathered 
mojid,  and  were  not  a  little  struck  by  this 
winlar  ^ipearance." 

Mjr  next  meeting  with  Johnson  was  on 
Friday,  the  Ist  of  July,  when  he  and  I  and 
Dr.  (loldamith  supped  at  the  Mitre.  I  was 
before  this  time  pret^  well  acquainted  with 
GoUmith,  who  was  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  Johnsonian  school '. 
Gokbmith^s  respectful  attachment  to  John- 
am  was  then  at  its  height;  for  his  own 
Ktoraiy  reputation  had  not  yet  distin- 
niahed  him  so  much  as  to  excite  a  vein 
deare  of  competition  with  his  great  master. 
Re  had  increased  my  admiration  of  the 
goodoeai  of  Johnson's  heart,  by  incidental 
remarks  in  the  course  of  conversation,  such 
tt,  when  I  mentioned  Mr.  Levet,  whom  he 
entertajDed  under  his  roof.  "  He  is  poor 
ttd  honest,  which  is  recommendation 
eooagh  to  Johnson;"  and  when  I  wonder- 
ed that  he  was  very  kind  to  a  man  of  whom 
I  had  beard  a  very  bad  character, "  He  is 
Mm  become  miserable,  and  that  ensures 
tbe  fwotectian  of  Johnson." 

&)Usnith  attempted  this  evening  to 
vaistain,  I  suppose  fVom  an  affectation  of 
mdcn,  ^  that  knowledge  was  not  desira- 
ble «ia  its  owa  account,  for  it  often  was  a 
norceofunhnypiiiess."  Jobk8oi*«  *^  Why, 
Vt  that  knowledge  may  in  some  cases  pro- 
dace  (mhap|ilneai5 1  allow.  But  upon  the 
'^ole,  knowledge,  per  se,  is  certainly  an 
'*brrt  which  every  man  would  wish  to  at- 
tba,  although,  perhaps,  he  may  not  take 
the  trouble  necessary  for  attaining  it." 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  celebrated  9  polit- 

'  ^.  Baairall,  as  has  been  already  obaerved^ 
■Sfn'jd  thtt  all  die  literaiy  men  in  England  were 
■erefiaMis  nMnring  romid  and  borrowing  light 
^n  km  p«Bt  loininary,  JoiuMon.  Goldsmith 
*w  m  waaiMBi  o€  the  Johnsonian  BOtiety,  bat 
■  Mat  fCipMt  can  he  be  said  to  hate  belonged 
*  d»  Ifkmuntm  $chooif  The  style  of  his  wri- 
^.  tba  tam  of  lua  mind,  the  habits  of  his  life, 
*w^  n  aknoia  mvery  point,  strikingly  diastmilar 
^W  lohoaoii^ab — £i>.] 
'  [Mr.  BoPweH  a  Knle  exa^^gerates  the  literar}* 
^     of  his  eouBliymao,  Dr.  Campbell;  who 


tical  and  biographical  writer,  being  mention- 
ed, Johnson  said,  "  Campbiell  is  a  man  of 
much  knowledge,  and  has  a  good  share  of 
imagination.  His  *  Hermippus  Redivivus' 
is  very  entertaining,  as  an  account  of  the 
hermetick  philosophy,  and  as  furnishing  a 
curious  history  of  the  extravagancies  of 
the  human  mind.  If  it  were  merely  imagi* 
nary,  it  would  be  nothing  at  all.  Camp- 
bell is  not  always  rigidly  careful  of  truth 
in  his  conversation ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  thing  of  this  carelessness  in 
his  books.  Campbell  is  a  good  man,  a  pi- 
ous man.  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  been  in 
the  inside  of  a  church  for  many  years^ ; 
but  he  never  passes  a  church  without  pull- 
ing off  his  hat.  This  shows  that  he  has 
good  principles.    I  used  to  go  pretty  oden 

was,  no  doabt,  an  able,  indostrioos,  and  ▼eiy 
volnminoos  writer,  but  hardly  can  be  designated 
as  "  the  celebrated,*'  His  Lives  of  the  Jidmi' 
rale  is  the  only  one  of  his  almost  innumerabls 
publications  that  is  still  called  for  ;  his  last  and 
most  extensive  work,  **  A  Political  Survey  of 
Britain,^*  pabliahed  in  1774,  has  become,  from 
the  change  of  circomstances,  almost  obsolete,  but 
at  the  time  deserved  more  reputation  than  it  ob- 
tained. He  was  born  in  1708,  and  died  in  1775. 
—Ed.] 

'  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  misinformed 
as  to  this  circumstance.  I  own  I  am  jealous  for 
my  worthy  friend  Dr.  John  Campbell.  For 
though  Milton  could  without  remorae  absent  him- 
self trom  publick  worship,  I  cannot  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  the  same  habitual  impressions  upon 
mv  mind,  with  those  of  a  truly  venerable  judge, 
who  said  to  Mr.  Langton,  **  Friend  Langton,  if  I 
have  not  been  at  church  on  Sunday,  I  do  not  feel 
myself  easy."  Dr.  Campbell  was  a  sincerely 
reiiaioas  man.  Lord  Macartney,  who  is  wmimyiit 
for  his  variety  of  knowledge,  and  attention  to  noan 
of  talents,  and  knew  him  well,  told  me,  that  when 
he  called  on  him  in  a  morning,  he  found  him 
reading  a  chapter  m  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
which  he  informed  his  lordship  was  hk  constant 
practice.  The  quantity  of  Dr.  Campbell's  con»- 
position  is  aknost  mcredible,  and  his  labouia 
brought  hun  krge  profits.  Dr.  Joseph  Warton 
told  me  that  Johnson  said  of  him,  *<  He  is  the 
richest  authonr  that  ever  grazed  the  common  of 
literature."  [Mr.  Boswell  quotes  this  dictum  as 
if  it  was  evidence  only  of  Dr.  Campbell's  wealth; 
he  probably  did  not  see  that  it  charactBrised  hia 
celebrated  fiiend,  by  no  very  complimentary  al- 
lusion, as  grazing  the  common  of  literature. 
The  strange  story  of  Campbell's  "  pulling  off  hk 
hat  whenever  he  passed  a  church,  though  be  had 
not  been  for  many  years  inside  one,"  must  have 
arisen  firom  some  error.  Johnson  could  hardly 
have  seriously  told  such  an  absurdity.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  members  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  uncover  on  enterii^ 
places  of  worship,  thou^  tlie  lower  classes  some- 
tiroes  show  a  kind  of  superstitious  veneration  for 
burial-places:  perhaps  IJr.  Campbell  may,  in  con- 
versation with  Johnson,  havo  alluded  to  those 
circumstances,  and  thas  given  oocaakm  to  this 
whimsical  misapprehension. — ^Ed.] 


i9e 
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to  CtfiqibeU's  on  a  Sunday  eveninff,  till  I 
began  to  consider  that  the  shoals  of  Scotch- 
men who  flocked  about  him  might  proba^ 
bly  say,  when  any  thing  of  mine  was  well 
done,  <  Ay,  ay,  he  has  learnt  this  of  Caw- 

MELL  ! '  " 


ty  of  abuse,  and  being  filled  with  living 
names,  and  that  it  would  sink  into  oblivion." 
I  ventured  to  hint  that  he  was  not  quite  a 
fair  judge,  as  Churchill  had  attacked  him 
violently.  Johnsok.  "  Nay,  sir,  I  am  a 
very  fair  judge.  He  did  not  attack  me  vio- 
lently till  he  found  I  did  not  like  his  poe- 
try; and  his  attack  on  me  shall  not  pre- 
vent me  from  continuing  to  say  what  I 
think  of  him,  from  an  apprehension  that  it 
may  be  ascribed  to  resentment.  No,  sir,  I 
called  the  fellow  a  blockhead  at  first,  and 
I  will  call  him  a  blockhead  still.  How- 
ever, I  will  acknowledge  that  I  have  a  bet- 
ter opinion  of  him  now  than  I  once  had  ; 
for  he  has  shown  more  fertility  than  I  ex- 
pected. To  be  sure,  he  is  a  tree  that  can- 
not produce  good  fruit  *  he  only  bears  crabs. 
But,  sir,  a  tree  that  produces  a  ffreat  many 
erabs  is  better  than  a  tree  which  produces 
only  a  few." 

](n  this  depreciation  of  Churchill's  poetiy 
I  could  not  agree  with  him.  It  is  very 
true  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  upon  the 
topicki  of  the  day,  on  which  account,  as  it 
brought  him  great  fame  and  profit  at  the 
time,  it  must  proportionably  slide  out  of 
the  publick  attention  as  other  occasional 
objects  succeed.  But  Churchill  had  ez- 
traoidinary  vigour  both  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. His  portraits  of  the  players  will 
ever  be  valuable  to  the  true  lovers  of  the 
drama ;  and  his  strong  caricatures  of  seve- 
ral eminent  men  of  hu  age  will  not  be  for- 
gotten by  the  curious.  Let  me  add,  that 
there  are  in  his  works  man  v  passages  which 
are  of  a  general  nature ;  and  his  "  Prophecy 
of  Famine  **  is  a  poem  of  no  ordinary  mer- 
it. It  is,  indeed,  falsely  injurious  to  Scot- 
land ;  but  therefore  may  be  allowed  a 
greater  share  of  invention. 

Bonnell  Thornton  had  just  published  a 
burlesque  <<  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day," 
adaptewl  to  the  ancient  British  musick,  viz. 
the  salt  box,  the  jew's-harp,  the  marrow- 
bones and  cleaver,  the  hum-strum  or  hurdy- 
^idy,  &c.  Johnson  praised  its  humour, 
fttid  seemed  much  diverted  with  it.  He 
rqieated  the  following  passage: 

'*  In  itruiif  Diore  enlted  the  Sa]t4Kix  iha]]  join, 
And  clattering  and  battering  and  clapping  combine ; 
With  a  imp  and  a  tap,  while  the  hollow  nde  aonnds, 
Up  and  down  le^M  the  flap,  and  with  rattling  r^ 
boondsV 

>  lBl76&IsetforSniaitaiidNewbiii7,Tbom- 


I  mentioned  the  periodical  paper  called 
''The  Connoisseur."  He  said  it  wanted 
matter. — No  doubt  it  had  not  the  deep 
thinking  of  Johnson's  writings.  But  sure- 
ly it  has  just  views  of  the  surface  of  life, 
and  a  very  spriglftly  manner.  His  opinion 
of  The  World  was  not  much  higher  than 
of  the  Connoisseur. 

Let  me  here  apologize  for  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  I  am  obliged  to  exhibit 
Johnson's  conversation  at  this  period.  In 
the  early  part  of  my  acquaintance  with  him, 
I  was  so  wrapt  in  admiration  of  his  extrap 
ordinary  colloquial  talents,  and  so  little  ac- 
customed to  his  peculiar  mode  of  exprea- 
sion,  that  I  found  it  extremely  difiicult  to 
recollect  and  record  his  conversation  with 
its  genuine  vigour  and  vivacity.  In  progma 
of  time,  when  my  mind  was,  as  it  were, 
iirongly  impregnated  mth  the  Johmwiun 
ather,  I  could,  with  much  more  facility  and 
exactness,  carry  in  my  memory  and  commit 
to  paper  the  exuberant  variety  of  his  wisdom 
and  wit. 

At  this  time  J^is$  Williams,  as  ahe  was 
called,  though  she  did  not  reside  with  him 
in  the  Temple  under  his  roof,  but  had  lodg- 
ings in  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  had  so  mucn 
ofnis  attention,  that  he  every  night  drank 
tea  with  her  before  he  went  home,  however 
late  it  miffht  be,  and  she  always  sat  up  for 
him.  This,  it  may  be  fairly  coniectured, 
was  not  alone  a  proof  of  his  regani  for  ker, 
but  of  his  own  unwillingness  to  go  into  sol- 
ilude,  before  that  unseasonable  hour  at 
which  he  had  habituated  himself  to  expect 
the  oblivion  of  repose.  Dr.  Goldsmith,  be* 
ing  a  privileged  man,  went  with  him  this 
night,  struttinp^  away,  and  calling  to  me 
with  an  air  or  supenority,  like  that  of  aa 
esoterick  over  an  exoterick  disciple  of  a  sage 
of  antiquity^,  "  I  go  to  Mias  Williams."    I 


ton's  bnriesqne  Ode  on  St  Ceeilia'a  day.  It 
performed  at  Baneiagh  in  masks,  to  a  rtty 
crowded  aadisnoe,  ss  I  was  told;  for  I  then  ra* 
sided  in  Norfolk.  Beaid  soqg  the  salt-box  sDCg, 
which  was  admirably  aeoompanied  on  that  iulni- 
ment  by  Brent,  tbe  fencing-master,  and  iatfaer  of 
Misi  Brent,  the  celebrated  singer;  Sk^ggs  on  Iha 
broomstick,  as  bassoon;  and  a  remarkable  p«F* 
former  on  the  Jew  Vharp, — **  Buzzing  twangs  the 
iron  lyre."  Cleavers  were  cast  in  bell-metel  for 
this  entertainmenL  AU  the  performera  of  the  old 
woman's  oratory,  employed  by  Foote,  wers,  1 
believe,  employed  at  Ranelagh,  on  thia  occasioB. 
— BuRNKT.  [In  the  original  edition  of  this  ode 
now  before  the  editor,  the  date  on  the  title-paga 
is  1749,  a  mistake,  no  donbt,  for  1769.  For  tha 
nse  to  which  Dr.  Barney  pat  it,  as  a  borieaqoe 
vehicle  for  mnsick,  it  is  very  well;  but  as  a  litenuy 
production,  it  seems  without  object  or  meaning 
It  has  not  even  the  low  merit  of  beiqg  a  paiody; 
the  best  line  is  that  on  the  jew*a-haip,  above  q/a/h' 
ted — *'  Buzzing  twangi  the  iron  lyre." — ^Ei>.] 

*  [It  may  perhaps  not  be  anneceamiy  to  aoma 
readen  to  asptain  that  the  aneiaflft  pfaulosopbes 
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emte,  !  then  envied  him  this  vaghtv  pri- 
fikgr,  of  which  he  seemed  00  proud;  out  it 
wti  not  long  helbre  I  ohCained  the  same 
Bttfi  of  distinction. 

On  Toeaday,  the  Mh  of  Jnlv,  I  a^in 
Tinted  Johnson.  He  told  me  he  had  looked 
iatD  the  poems  of  a  pretty  voinminoue  wri- 
ter, Bit.  (now  Dr.)  John  Ogilvie,  one  of 
(he  preshyterian  ministers  of  Scotland, 
wbiefa  had  lately  come  out,  but  could  find 
Bothin^  in  them.  Boswbli*.  "  Is  there 
Dot  imagination  in  them,  sir?"  JoHxrsoir. 
"  WhT,  sir,  there  is  in  them  what  wom  im- 
annaljoa,  but  it  is  no  more  imagination  in 
&!•«  t>»«n  aonnd  is  sound  in  the  echo.  And 
his  diction  too  is  not  his  own.  We  have 
kmgigo  seen  vfhite^obed  innoeenee,  and 
)bmer'^$pimfUd  meads." 

Talking  of  London,  he  observed,  "  Sir, 
if  j<n  wish  to  have  a  just  notion  of  the 
Dapitade  of  this  cit^,  you  must  not  be 
Ktnfiedwith  seeing  its  great  streets  and 
tqnirei,  but  roost  survey  the  innumerable 
little  lanes  and  courts.  It  is  not  in  the 
ifaowy  evolutions  of  building,  but  in  the 
nohiplicity  of  human  habitations  which  are 
crowded  tc^ether,  Uiat  the  wonderful  im- 
aroKtv  of  Lomlon  consists.'* — I  have  often 
•anned  myself  with  thinking  how  different 
a  place  London  is  to  different  people.  Thc^^, 
whoae  narrow  minds  are  contracted  to  the 
enonienlkm  of  some  one  particular  pursuit, 
new  it  only  through  that  medium.  A  po- 
liuiao  thinks  of  it  merely  as  the  seat  of 
fovenuaent  in  its  difierent  departments; 
a  ^fssier,  as  a  vast  maiicet  for  cattle;  a 
Benantile  man,  as  a  place  where  a  prodi- 
gioiM  deal  of  boainesB  is  done  upon  'Change; 
adrttatkk  enthusiast,  as  the  grand  scene 
cftheatrieal  entertainments;  a  man  ol  plea- 
wnr,  as  an  assemblage  of  taverns,  and  the 
peat  emporium  for  ladies  of  easy  virtue. 
B«t  the  intellectual  man  is  struck  with  it, 
m  compiehending  the  whole  of  human  liie 
iaail  itsvariety,  the  contemplation  of  wliich 
ia  iBexhanstiblB. 

[*'nft.  JORHSOJt  TO  MISS  LUCT  PORTER. 

M  6tk  July,  176S. 

y *'  Mv  DKAKKST  DEAR, — I    Sm  eX- 

SST"  txeoKly  glad  that  so  much  prudence 
and  mtue  as  yours  is  at  last  reward- 
ed with  so  luge  n  fortune^  and  doubt  not  but 
fkst  the  ezodleiice  which  vou  have  shown 
n  eutumslaaeea  of  difficulty  will  continue 
tke  same  in  th»  eonvenience  of  wealth. 

"^I  have  not  written  to  vou  sooner,  hav- 
isi  nothing  to  say,  which  yon  wouki  not 


-  —„ te  have  two  Hto  of  teiiflt»— one, 

tm  aaftnCft  oIotbbI,  or  pobhc  doctrines — the 
^  ^csotefic,  the  internal,  or  secret  doctrine, 
vkidi  waas  feanved  ibr  the  more  Avonredfew. 
-Co.) 

'  [Maw  PcHter  had  jast  rseeived  a  legacy  of 
lowest  hf  the  death  of  her  hrotbsr.— ^Eo.] 


easily  suppose, — ^nothinjgf  but  that  I  love  yon 
and  wirii  you  happy,  or  which  you  may  be 
always  assured,  whether  I  write  or  not 

"  I  have  had  an  inflanmiation  in  mv  eyes, 
but  it  is  much  better,  and  will  be,  I  hope, 
soon  quite  well. 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  whether 
jrou  design  to  stay  at  Lictifield  this  summer: 
if  you  do,  I  purpose  to  come  down.  I  disU 
bnng  Frank  with  me,  so  that  Kitty  must 
contrive  to  make  two  beds,  or  get  a  servant's 
bed  at  the  Three  Crowns,  which  may  be  as 
well.  As  I  suppose  she  may  want  sheets 
and  table-linen,  and  such  things,  I  have 
sent  ten  pounds,  which  she  may  lay  out  in 
conveniences.  I  will  pay  her  for  her  board 
what  you  think  proper;  I  think  a  guinea  a 
week  for  me  and  the  boy. 

"  Be  pleased  to  give  my  love  to  Kitty. — ^I 
am,  my  dearest  love,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "  Sam.  Johnbow."] 

On  Wednesday,  July  6,  he  was  engaged 
to  sup  with  me  at  my  lodgings  in  Downinff- 
street,  Westminster.  But  on  the  preced- 
ing night  my  landlord  having  behaved  very 
rudely  to  me  and  some  company  who  were 
with  me,  I  resolved  not  to  remain  another 
night  in  his  house.  I  was  exceedingly  un- 
easy at  the  awkward  appearance  I  supposed 
I  should  make  to  Johnson  and  the  other 
gentlemen  whom  I  had  invited,  not  being 
able  to  receive  them  at  home,  and  being 
obliged  to  order  supper  at  the  Mitre:  I 
went  to  Johnson  in  tne  morning,  and  talk- 
ed of  it  as  of  a  serious  distress.  He  laugh- 
ed, and  said,  <<  Consider,  sir,  how  insigmfi- 
cant  this  will  appear  a  twelvemonth  hence.'* 
Were  this  consideration  to  be  applied  to 
most  of  the  little  vexatious  incidents  of  lift, 
by  which  our  quiet  is  too  often  disturbed, 
it  would  prevent  many  painful  sensations. 
I  have  tried  it  frequently  with  good  effect. 
"  There  is  nothing  (continued  he)  in  this 
migh^  misfortune;  nay,  we  shall  be  better 
at  the  Mitre."  I  toki  him  that  I  had  been 
at  Sir  John  Fielding's  office,  complainiiw 
of  my  landlord,  and  had  been  informed, 
that  though  I  had  taken  mj  lodgings  for  a 
vear,  I  might,  upon  proof  of  his  bad  behav>» 
lour,  quit  them  when  I  pleased,  without  be- 
ing under  an  obligation  to  pay  rent  for 
any  longer  time  man  while  I  possessed 
tiiem.  The  fertility  of  Johnson's  mind 
could  show  itself  even  upon  so  small  a  mat- 
ter as  this.  "  Why,  sir  (said  he),  I  sup- 
pose this  must  be  the  law,  since  you  have 
been  told  so  in  Bow-street  But,  if  your 
landlord  could  hold  you  to  your  bargain,  and 
the  lodgings  should  be  yours  for  a  year, 
you  may  certainly  use  them  as  you  think 
nt9.    So,  sir,  you  may  quarter  two  life- 


*  [Certainly  not;  jou  mast  ase  tttmn  acceidhg 
to  the  contract,  ezpreaaed  or  impfied,  under  whioE 


gruardmen  upon  him;  or  you  may  send  the 
greatest  acoundrel  you  can  find  into  your 
apartments;  or  you  may  say  that  you  want 
to  make  some  experiments  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  may  bum  a  large  quantity  of 
assafoetida  in  his  house." 

I  had  as  my  guests  this  evening  at  the 
Mitre  tavern,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  Mr.  Ecclesi,  an  Irish 

fentleman,  for  whose  agreeable  company 
was  obliged  to  Mr.  Davies,  and  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  John  Ogilvie^,  who  was  desirous 
of  being  in  company  with  my  illustrious 
friend,  while  I,  in  my  turn,  was  proud  to  have 
the  honour  of  showing  one  of  my  countrymen 
upon  what  easy  terms  Johnson  permitted 
me  to  live  with  him. 

Goldsmith,  as  usual,  endeavoured,  with 
too  much  eagerness,  to  shine^  and  dispur 
ted  very  warmly  with  Johnson  against  the 
well  known  maxim  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, "  the  king  can  do  no  wrong;"  affirm- 
ing, that  <^  what  was  morally  false  could 
not  be  politically  true;  and  as  the  king 
might,  in  the  exercise  of  his  re^al  power, 
command  and  cause  the  doing  of  what  was 
wronp^,  it  certainly  might  be  said,  in  sense 
and  m  reason,  that  he  could  do  wrong." 
JoHiTsoN.  "  Sir,  you  are  to  consider,  that 
in  our  constitution,  according  to  its  true  prin- 
ciples, the  king  is  the  head,  he  is  supreme; 
he  is  above  every  thing,  and  there  is  no 
•  power  by  which  he  can  be  tried.  There- 
ibre  it  is,  sir,  that  we  hold  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong;  that  whatever  may  happen  to 
be  wrong  in  government  may  not  be  above 
our  reach,  by  being  ascribed  to  majesty. 
Redress  is  always  to  be  had  ap^ainst  op- 
pression, by  punishing  the  mimediate 
agents.  The  king,  though  he  should  com- 
mand, cannot  force  a  judge  to  condemn  a 
man  unjustly;  therefore  it  is  the  judge  whom 

yon  have  hired  them.  If  a  landlord  breaks  his 
port  of  the  contract,  the  law  will  relieve  the  other 
party;  bnt  the  latter  is  not  at  liberty  to  take  sach 
violent  and  illegal  steps  as  Johnson  suggests. — 
En.] 

'  [Isoac  Ambrose  Eccles,  Esq.  of  Cromroe,  in 
the  coontj  of  Wicklow,  in  Ireland:  he  published 
one  or  two  plays  of  Shakspeare,  with  notes.— 
En.] 

*  The  noithem  bard  mentioned  page  191. 
When  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson's  permisBion  to  intro- 
duce him,  he  obligingly  agroed;  oddii^,  however, 
with  a  sly  pleasantry,  '*  bnt  he  must  cive  us  none 
of  his  poetry."  It  is  remarkable  that  Johnson 
and  Churchill,  however  much  they  differed  in 
other  points,  agreed  on  this  subject  See  Church- 
ilPs  **  Journey."  It  is,  however,  but  justice  to 
Dr.  O^vie  to  observe,  that  his  **  Day  of  Judg- 
ment'* has  no  inconsiderable  share  of  merit — 
Bos  WELL.  [BosweU's  ncnveti  in  thinking  it 
remarkable  that  two  penons  should  agree  in  dis- 
liking the  poetry  of  his  northern  hard  m  amusing: 
it  might  have  been  more  remarkable  if  two  hful 
o^rMd  in  Hking  it— En.] 
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we  prosecute  and  punish.  Political  iotti- 
tutions  are  formed  upon  the  consideration  of 
what  will  most  frequently  tend  to  the  good 
of  the  whole,  although  now  and  then  ex* 
ceptions  may  occur.  Thus  it  is  better  in 
eeneral  that  a  nation  should  have  a  supreme 
fegislative  power,  although  it  may  at  times 
be  abused.  And  then,  sir,  there  is  this  con- 
sideration, that  if  the  abuse  be  enormoui. 
Nature  vfill  rise  up,  and  claiming  her  oii- 
ginai  righti,  overturn  a  eom^t  poUtieal 
system.**  I  mark  this  animated  sentence 
with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  a  noble  instance 
of  that  truly  dignified  spirit  of  freedom 
which  ever  glowed  in  his  heart,  though  he 
was  charged  with  slavish  tenets  by  super- 
ficial observers;  because  he  was  at  all  times 
indignant  against  that  false  patriotism,  tliat 
pretended  love  of  freedom,  mat  unruly  rest- 
lessness, which  is  inconsistent  with  the  sta* 
ble  authority  of  any  ^ood  government 

This  generous  sentiment,  which  he  utter* 
ed  with  great  fervour,  struck  me  exceeding- 
Iv,  and  stirred  my  blood  to  that  pitch  of 
fancied  resistance,  the  possibility  of  which 
I  am  glad  to  keep  in  mind,  but  to  which  I 
trust  f  never  shall  be  forced. 

"  Great  abilities,"  said  he,  "  are  not  re- 
quisite for  an  historian;  for  in  historical 
composition,  all  the  greatest  powers  of  the 
human  mind  are  quiescent.  He  has  facts 
ready  to  his  hand :  so  there  is  no  exercise 
of  invention.  Imagination  is  not  required 
in  any  high  degree:  only  about  as  much  as 
is  used  in  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry.  Some 
penetration,  accuracy,  and  colouring,  will 
fit  a  man  for  ^e  task,  if  he  can  give  the 
application  which  is  necessary." 

<'  Bayle's  Dictionary  is  a  very  useful  work 
for  those  to  consult  who  love  the  biographi* 
cal  part  of  Uterature,  which  is  what  I  love 
most." 

Talking  of  the  eminent  writers  iii  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  he  observed, "  I  think  Dr. 
Arbutlinot  the  first  man  among  them.  He 
was  the  most  universal  genius,being  an  excel- 
lent physician,  a  man  of  deep  learning,  and 
a  man  of  much  humour.  Mr.  Addison  was, 
to  be  sure,  a  great  man:  his  learning  was  not 
profouiid;  but  his  morality,  his  humour, 
and  his  elegance  of  writing,  set  him  very 
high." 

Mr.  Ogilvie  was  unlucky  enotigh  to  choose 
for  the  topick  of  his  conversation  the  praises 
of  his  native  country.  He  began  with  say- 
ing, that  there  was  very  rich  land  around 
Edinburgh.  Goldsmith,  who  had  studied 
physick  there,  contradicted  this,  very  un- 
truly, with  a  sneering  laugh.  Disconcert- 
ed a  little  by  this,  Mr.  Ogilvie  then  took  a 
new  ground,  where,  I  suppose,  he  thought 
himself  perfectly  safe;  for  he  observed,  that 
Scotland  had  a  great  many  noble  wild  pros- 
pects. Johnson.  «*  I  believe,  sir,  you  nave 
a  great  many.    Norway,  too,  bat  noble 
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vM  pRHpeelt;  mod  Laplftod  it  remarkable 
§m  prodifpoiMi  noble  wild  proepects.  But, 
•r.  trc  me  teU  yon,  tbe  noblest  proepNect 
eiKb  a  Seotchman  erer  aeee  is  the  high 
nai  that  leads  him  to  Enfirlaiid ! "  This 
lanprcted  and  pointed  sally  produced  a 
tmr  of  apphmse.  After  all,  howeyer,  those 
wte  sdmire  tbe  rude  grandeur  of  nature 

cannot  deny  it  to  Caledonia.    Mrs. 
y^y^  Biooke '  received  an  answer  not 

mKke  this,  when  expatiating  on  the 
■Dcaanbtkm  of  sublime  aiil  beauSful  ob- 
jrtt«  wfaidi  Ibrm  the  fine  prospect  up  the 
mn  St.  Lawrence  in  North  America: 
'*C4sif,  madam  (says  Dr.  Johnson),  con- 
few  tkat  nothing  ever  equalled  your  plea»- 
cnr  IB  nring  tlut  sight  reversed;  ana  find- 
lae  I  muse  if  looking  at  the  happy  prospect 
ifar  river  St.  Lawrence."  Tne  truth 
kt  hated  to  bear  about  prospects  and 
m,  and  l^yinff  out  ground,  and  taste 
b  pidrmnr:  ^  That  wsa  the  best  garden 
<Wnid)  whieh  produced  most  roots  and 
frim:  snd  that  water  was  most  to  be  priz- 
aiviadi  cootained  most  fish.**  He  used 
tr>  iasgh  at  Shenstone  most  unmercifully 
far  noc  caring  whether  there  was  any  thing 
food  to  «■<  in  the  streams  be  was  so  fond 
tt  Wakiaif  in  a  wood  when  it  rained  W88, 
Mfi.  Fmzi  thought,  the  only  rural  image 
akick  afeaaed  his  fancy. 
He  loTed  tbe  sight  of  fine  forest-trees, 
and    detested    Brighthehnstone 

^  becanw  it  wss  a  country  so  truly 

(he  aaad>,  that  if  one  had  a  mind 
tola^rone^  aeurfor  desperation  at  being 
oUced  to  live  there,  it  woukl  be  difficult 
to  fisd  a  tree  on  which  to  fasten  the  rope.'* 
Oa  Saturday,  July  9,  I  found  Johnson 
flrraaaded  with  a  numerous  levee,  but 
kive  aot  preaerved  any  part  of  his  conver* 
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jomrsoii  TO  miss  luct  portbr. 

*«  I2tli  ofioly,  tlSS. 

**  Mr  DBAEBST  LovB,— I  had  for- 

my  debt  to  poor  Kittv;  pray  let 

have  the  note,  and  do  what 

^  ess  lor  htWt  far  die  has  been  always 

Bod.    I  wiU  help  her  to  a  little  more 

if  afae  wmnts  it,  and  will  write.    I 

that  she  shall  have  the  use  of  the 

as  Joa^  aa  she  and  I  live. 

*^  That  there  abould  not  be  room  for  me 

at  the  hoaae  ia  aoine  disappointment  to  me, 

bst  the  — itrir  is  aot  veiy  great    I  am  sor- 

,  wife  of  die  Rev.  Mr.  fteoke, 

Cauda,  whhlier  the  ao- 

wfole  a  DOTel  called  EmUy 

afterRrafdi  prodaoed    levenl 

of  which,  AorivM,  stOl  keeps 

to  hftTB  been  nnich  et- 

fShe  died  in  1789.^Ed.] 
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ry  you  have  had  your  hesd  filled  with  build- 
ing 3  for  many  reasons. 

«  It  was  not  necessary  to  settle  immediate- 
ly for  life  at  any  one  plsce;  you  might 
have  staid  snd  seen  more  of  die  world. 

"  You  will  not  have  vour  work  done,  as 
you  do  not  understand  it,  but  at  twice  the 
value. 

"  You  might  have  hired  a  house  at  half 
the  interest  of  the  money  for  which  you 
build  it,  if  vour  house  cost  you  a  ^ousand 
pounds.  You  might  have  the  Palace  for 
twenty  pounds,  and  make  forty  of  your 
thousand  pounds;  so  in  twenty  years  you 
woukl  have  saved  forty  pounds,  and  still 
have  had  your  thousand.  I  am,  dear  dear, 
yours,  &c.  «<  Sam.  Johksor."] 

On  the  14th  we  had  another  evening  by 
ourselves  at  the  Mitre.  It  happening  to 
be  a  very  rainy  night,  I  made  some  common- 
place observations  on  the  relaxation  of 
nerves  and  depressions  of  spirits  which  such 
westher  occasioned  3;  aoding,  however, 
that  it  wss  good  for  the  vegetable  creation. 
Johnson,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen  4, 
denied  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  had 
any  influence  on  the  human  frame,  answer* 
ed,  with  a  smile  of  ridicule,  "  Why,*  yes, 
sir,  it  is  good  for  vegetables,  and  for  ^e 
animals  who  eat  those  vegetables,  and 
for  the  animals  who  eat  those  animals.*' 
This  observation  of  his  aptly  enoujp^h  intro* 
duced  a  good  supper;  and  i  soon  forgot,  in 
Johnson's  company,  the  influence  of  a  moist 
atmosphere. 

[Though  Dr.  Johnson  owed  his  i^io^ 
very  life  to  air  and  exercise,  given  ^' 
him  when  his  organs  of  respiration  coukl 
scarcely  play,  in  the  year  1766,  yet  he  ever 
persisted  in  the  notion,  that  neither  of  them 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  health.  "  People 
live  as  long,"  said  he,  *'  in  Pepper-alley  as 
on  Salisbury  plain;  and  they  live  so  mudi 

*  [MiiB  Porter  laid  out  nearly  oiie4hird  of  her 
legacy  in  bailding  a  haDdeome  honee  at  Lichfield. 
—Ed.] 

*  Johneoo  would  soflei  none  of  hh  fiiendi  to  fill 
up  chaeixia  in  convenation  with  remarks  on  the 
weather:  "  Let  as  not  talk  of  the  weather." — 
BvaNKT.  [The  French,  who  rally  ns  for  tall^ 
ing  of  the  weather,  have  a  proveibial  saying, 
which  shows  that  they  are  also  driven  to  the  same 
resource— to  describe  an  idle  convenation  they 
say,  "  Parler  de  la  pluie  et  du  beau  temps.** 
One  mav  here  also  remark  another  little  inconsis- 
tency of  oor  neighbours  on  this  point — ^they  make 
themselves  merry  with  our  English  fogs,  protest- 
ins  that  there  is  no  snch  thing  in  France.  Yet, 
wnen  they  made  their  descriptive  revolntionaiy 
calendar,  they  denominated  one  month  Brumaire* 
A  Cocknev  conld  not  bare  told  a  severer  truth  of 
his  own  climate. — Ed.] 

«  [See  ante,  p  142.— Ed.] 
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happier,  that  an  inhahitant  of  "the  first 
would,  if  he  turned  cottager,  atarve  his  un- 
derstanding for  want  of  conversation,  and 
perish  in  a  state  of  mental  inferiority."] 

Feeling  myself  now  quite  at  ease  as  his 
companion,  though  I  had  all  possible  rever- 
ence for  him,  I  expressed  a  regret  that  I 
could  not  be  easy  with  my  father,  though 
he  was  not  much  older  than  Johnson,  and 
certainly  however  respectable  had  not  more 
learning  and  neater  abilities  to  depress  me. 
I  asked  him  the  reason  of  this.  Johnson. 
«  Why,  sir,  I  am  a  man  of  the  world.  I 
live  in  the  world,  and  I  take,  in  some  degree, 
the  colour  of  the  world  as  it  moves  along. 
Your  father  is  a  judge  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  island,  and  all  his  notions  are  taken  from 
the  old  world.  Besides,  sir,  there  must  al- 
ways be  a  struggle  between  a  father  and  a 
son,  while  one  aims  at  power  and  the  other 
at  independence."  I  said  I  was  afraid  my 
father  would  force  me  to  be  a  lawyer. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
his  forcin?  you  to  be  a  laborious  practising 
lawyer;  that  is  not  in  his  power.  For  as 
the  proverb  says,  *  One  man  may  lead  a 
horse  to  the  water,  but  twenty  cannot  make 
him  drink.'  He  may  be  displeased  that  you 
are  not  what  he  wishes  you  to  be;  but  that 
displeasure  will  not  go  far.  If  he  insists  on- 
ly on  your  having  as  much  law  as  is  neces- 
sary for  a  man  of  property,  and  then  endea- 
vours to  get  you  into  parliament,  he  is  qiute 
in  the  right." 

He  enlarged  very  convincingly  upon  the 
excellence  of  rhyme  over  blank  verse  in 
English  poetry.  I  mentioned  to  him  that 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  lectures  upon  com- 
position, when  I  studied  under  him  in  the 
college  of  Glasgow,  had  maintained  the 
same  opinion  strenuously,  and  I  repeated 
some  of  his  arguments.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I 
was  once  ^  in  company  with  Smith,  and  we 
did  not  take  to  each  other;  but  had  I  known 
that  he  loved  rhyme  as  much  as  vou  tell  me 
he  does,  I  should  have  hugged  him." 

Talking  of  those  who  denied  the  trut}i  of 
Christianity,  he  said,  ''  It  is  always  easy  to 
be  on  the  negative  side.  If  a  man  were 
now  to  deny  that  there  is  salt  upon  the  ta- 
ble, you  could  not  reduce  him  to  an  absurd- 
ity. Come,  let  us  try  this  a  little  further. 
1  deny  that  Canada  is  taken,  and  I  can  sup- 

*  [Adam  Smith  wbb  admiUed  to  the  club 
pn  the  Ist  December,  1775,  which,  all  things 
considered,  ^  would  have  appeared  remarkable 
enough;  but  on  inquiry  of  Mr.  Hatchett,  now 
treasurer  of  that  society,  he  informs  me,  that  the 
membere  present  on  that  evening  were  only 
Messrs.  Beauclerk,  Jones,  Gibbon,  and  Sir  J. 
Reynolds.  Dr.  Barnard  was  admitted  at  the 
same  time.  Johnson  was  probably  at  Streatham. 
In  1777  it  was  resolved  that  not  leas  than  seeen 
should  make  a  quoram,  which  is  still  the  rale. — 
Ed.] 


port  my  denial  by  pretty  good  argmnenta. 
The  French  are  a  much  more  pumerotti 
people  than  we;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  would  allow  us  to  take  it.    *  But  the 
ministry  have  assured  us,  in  all  the  formal- 
ity of  nie  Gazette,  that  it  is  taken.'    Very 
true.    But  the  ministry  have  fjut  us  to  an 
enormous  expense  by  the  war  in  America, 
and  it  is  their  interest  to  persuade  us  that 
we  have  got  something  for  our  money. 
'  But  the  fact  is  confirm^  by  thousands  of 
men  who  were  at  the  taking  of  it.'    Ay, 
but  these  men  have  still  more  interest  in  de- 
ceiving us.     They  don't  want  that  you 
should  think  the  French  have  beat  them, 
but  that  they  have  beat  the  French.    Now 
suppose  you  should  go  over  and  find  tliat  it 
reaUy  is  taken,  that  would  only  satisiy  your- 
self; for  when  you  come  home  we  will  not 
believe  you.     We  will  say,  you  have  been 
bribed.    Yet,  sir,  notwithstanding  all  these 
plausible  objections,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
Canada  is  really  ours.    Such  is  the  weight 
of  common  testimony.    How  much  strong'* 
er  are  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  reu* 
gion!" 

"  Idleness  is  a  disease  which  must  be 
combated}  but  I  woukl  not  advise  a  rigid  ad- 
herence to  a  particular  plan  of  study^.  I  my- 
self have  never  persisted  in  any  plan  for  two 
days  together.  A  man  ought  to  read  just 
as  inclination  leads  him:  for  what  he  reads 
as  a  task  will  do  him  little  good.  A  young 
man  should  read  five  houia  in  a  day,  and 
so  may  acquire  a  ^reat  deal  of  knowledge." 

To  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  and  ar- 
dent curiosity  like  his  own,  readinfir  without 
a  regular  plan  may  be  beneficial;  thouf  h 
even  such  a  man  must  submit  to  it,  i£  ne 
would  attain  a  full  understanding  of  any  of 
the  sciences  3. 

To  such  a  degree  of  unrestrained  frank* 
ness  had  he  now  accustomed  me,  that  in  the 
course  of  this  evening  I  talked  of  the  nu- 
merous reflections  which  had  been  thrown 
out  against  him  on  account  of  his  having 
accepted  a  pension  from  his  present  majesty. 
"  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  hearty  laugn, 
"  it  is  a  mighty  foolish  noise  that  they 
make  4.  I  have  accepted  of  a  pension  as  a 
reward  which  has  been  thought  due  to  my 
literary  merit;  and  now  that  I  have  this 
pension,  I  am  the  same  man  in  every  re- 
spect that  I  have  ever  been;  I  retain  the 
same  principles.  It  is  true,  that  I  cannot  now 
curse  (smihng)  the  house  of  Hanover:  nor 
would  it  be  decent  for  me  to  drink  King 

*  [See  post,  his  letter  to  Bfr.  Geoi|p  Stnfaao, 
25th  May,  1765.~£]>.] 

^  [See  ante,  p.  20. — ^Ed.] 

*  When  I  mentioned  the  same  idle  clamoar  t* 
him  several  yean  afterwards,  he  said,  with  a 
smile)  **  I  wish  my  pension  were  twice  as  laxge« 
that  they  might  inake  twice  as  much  noiee.^*-* 

BOSWELX.. 
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JuKt^  hoUth  in  the  mne   that  King 

George  gives  me  money  to  pay  for.  But, 
cr,  I  thmk  that  the  pleamire  of  cuising  the 
boine  of  Hanover,  and  drinking  King 
Jamet'a  health,  are  amply  overbalanced  by 
three  bandied  pounds  a  year." 

There  was  here,  most  certainly,  an  affec- 
UtioB  of  more  Jacobitlsm  than  he  really 
had;  tod  indeed  an  intention  of  admitting, 
for  the  moment,  in  a  much  greater  extent 
tfaaa  it  really  existed,  the  charge  of  dlsaffeo- 
tioo  imputed  to  him  by  the  world,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  dexterously 
he  ooola  repel  an  attack,  even  though  he 
weie  placed  in  the  most  disadvantageous 
pontioo;  for  I  have  heard  him  declare,  that 
ifholdiiig  up  hifi  right  hand  would  have  se- 
earedrictory  at  CuTloden  to  Prince  Charles's 
tnny,  be  was  not  sure  he  woukl  have  held 
it  Qp;  BO  little  confidence  had  he  in  the  right 
cUiniied  by  the  houso  of  Stuart,  and  so  fear- 
/hi  irts  he  of  the  consequences  of  another 
rerolutioD  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain; 
and  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  assured  me,  he 
had  heard  him  say  this  before  he  had  his 
peasion.  At  another  time  he  said  to  Mr. 
Langton,  ■*  Nothing  has  ever  ofiered,  that 
has  made  it  worth  my  while  to  consider  the 
qaeation  fuUy.'*  He,  however,  also  said  to 
the  same  gentleman,  talking  of  King  James 
the  Second,  "It  was  become  impossible  for 
him  to  reign  aov  longer  in  this  country." 
He  ao  doubt  had  an  early  attachment  to  the 
kioae  of  Stuart;  but  his  zeal  had  cooled  as 
his  reason  strengthened.  Indeed  I  heard 
hioi  once  say,  **  that  afler  the  death  of  a 
rioleot  whig,  with  whom  he  used  to  con- 
lead  with  great  eagerness,  he  felt  his  tory- 
iimmaeb  abated."  I  suppose  he  meant 
Mr.  Walmaley^. 

Th  there  ia  no  doubt  that  at  earlier  peri- 
oda  he  waa  wont  oflen  to  exercise  both  his 
pfeasantrv  and  ingenuity  in  talking  Jacob- 
itifflL  My  much  respected  friend.  Dr. 
Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  has  far 
^(mrtd  ine  with  tlie  following  admirable  in- 
lUooe  from  his  lordship's  own  recollection. 
Ooe  dav  when  dining  at  old  Mr.  Lang- 
toftV,  wnere  Miss  Roberts,  his  niece,  was 
one  of  the  company,  Johnson,  with  his  usu- 
tl  eomplacent  attention  to  the  fair  sex, 
M(  her  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  My  dear, 
1  hofie you^are  a  Jacobite. "  Old  Mr.  Lang- 
faa,  ihongh  a  high  and  steady  tory,  was  at- 
tsched  lo  the  present  roval  family,  seemed 
odeaded,  and  asked  Johnson,  with  great 
wanath,  what  he  could  mean  by  putting 
iocL  a  question  to  his  niece?    "  Wny,  sir, 


*  {h  wtmm  unlikely  that  he  and  Mr.  Walnuley 
eaaU  hav«  had  macb  interconree  since  Jobnaon 
nafwfod  to  London,  in  17S7:  it  waa  more  pro- 
^kUt  aome  member  of  the  Ivy-lane  clab,  Dyer, 
er  Baiker,  whose  political  and  religious 
wot  what  Jobnaon  would  have  called 


(said  Johnson),  I  meant  no  offence  to  your 
niece,  I  meant  her  a  great  compliment  A 
Jacobite,  sir,  believes  in  the  divine  right  of 
Idnga,  He  that  believes  in  the  divine  right 
of  kings  believes  in  a  divinity.  A  Jacobite 
believes  in  the  divine  ri^ht  of  bishops.  He 
that  believes  in  the  divine  right  oi  bishops 
believes  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Chns- 
tian  religion.  Therefore,  sir,  a  Jacobite  is 
neither  an  atheist  nor  a  deist.  That  can* 
not  be  said  of  a  whig;  for  whiggum  is  a  ne* 
gation  of  all  principle^." 

He  advised  me,  when  abroad,  to  be  as 
much  as  I  could  with  the  professors  in  the 
universities,  and  with  the  clergy;  for  from 
their  conversation  I  might  expect  the  best 
accounts  of  every  thing  in  whatever  coun- 
try 1  should  be,  with  the  additional  advan- 
taige  of  keeping  my  learning  alive. 

It  will  be  ol»erved,  that  when  giving  me 
advice  as  to  my  travels.  Dr.  Johnson  did 
not  dwell  upon  cities,  and  palaces,  and  pic- 
tures, and  shows,  and  Arcadian  scenes. 
He  was  of  Lord  Essex's  3  opinion  who  ad- 
vises his  kinsman  Roger  Earl  of  Rutland, 
<<  rather  to  go  a  hundred  miles  to  speak 
with  one  wise  man,  than  five  miles  to  see  a 
fair  town  4." 

I  described  to  him  an  impudent  fellow 
from  Scotland,  who  afiected  to  be  a  savage, 
and  railed  at  all  established  systems.  Johk- 
soN.  "  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this, 
sir.  He  wants  to  make  himself  conspicu- 
ous. He  would  tumble  in  a  hogsty,  as  long 
as  you  looked  at  him  and  called  to  him  to 
come  out.  But  let  him  alone,  never  mind 
him,  and  he'll  soon  give  it  over." 

I  added  that  the  same  person  maintained 
that  there  was  no  distinction  between  vir- 
tue and  vice.  Johi^son.  **  Why,  sir,  if 
the  fellow  does  not  think  as  he  speaks,  he 
is  lying;  and  I  see  not  what  honour  he  can 
propose  to  himself  from  having  the  charac- 
ter of  a  liar.  But  if  he  does  really  think 
that  there  is  no  distinction  between  virtue 
and  vice,  why,  sir,  when  he  leaves  our 
houses,  let  us  count  our  spoons." 

Sir  David  Dalrymple^  now  one  of  the 

*  He  used  to  tell,  with  great  humour,  from  my 
rehitk>n  to  bim,  the  following  little  story  of  my 
early  yeara,  which  waa  literally  true:  '*  Boewell, 
in  the  year  1745,  waa  a  fine  boy,  wore  a  whito 
cockade,  and  prayed  for  King  Jamea,  till  one  of 
hja  uncles  (General  Cochran)  gave  him  a  abilling 
on  condition  that  be  would  pray  for  King  Geoige, 
wbicb  be  accordingly  did.  So  you  aee  (saya  Boa- 
well)  that  tohigs  of  all  ages  are  made  the  same 
«?ay." — BoswELL. 

3  [The  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Earl  of  E»- 
aex. — ^En.] 

«  [Letter  to  Rutkmd  on  Travel,  16mo.  1596. 

B08WEI«L. 

^  [This  learned  and  excellent  person  was  bom 
in  1726;  educated  at  Eton,  and  aAerwarda  at 
Utrecht*,  called  to  the  Scotch  bar,  m  1748;  a  lord 
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judges  of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Lord  Hailes, 
ad  contributed  much  to  increase  my  hif^h 
opinion  of  Johnson,  on  account  of  his  wnt- 
ings,  long  before  I  attained  to  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  him;  I,  in  return,  had 
informed  Johnson  of  Sir  David's  eminent 
character  for  learning  and  religion;  and 
Johnson  was  so  much  pleased,  that  at  one 
of  our  evening  meetings  he  gave  him  for 
his  toast    I  at  this  time  kept  up  a  very  fre- 

?ucnt  correspondence  with  Sir  David;  and 
read  to  Dt,  Johnson  to-night  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  letter  which  I  had  last 
received  from  him: 

"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  think  that  you 
have  obtained  the  fHendship  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Johnson.  He  is  one  of  the  best  moral  wri- 
ters which  England  has  produced.  At  the 
same  time,  I  envy  you  the  free  and  undis- 
uised  converse  with  such  a  man.  May  I 
you  to  present  my  best  respects  to  him, 
to  assure  him  of  the  veneration  which  I 
entertain  for  the  authour  of  the  Rambler  and 
of  Rasselas?  Let  me  recommend  this  last 
work  to  you ;  with  the  Rambler  you-certain- 
ly  are  acquainted.  In  Rasselas  you  will  see 
a  tender-hearted  operator,  who  probes  the 
wound  only  to  heal  it.  Swifl,  on  the  con- 
tary,  mangles  human  nature.  He  cuts  and 
slashes,  as  if  he  took  pleasure  in  the  operar 
tton,  like  the  tyrant  who  said,  Itaferi  ut  $e 
ientiat  emori,'*  Johnson  seemed  to  be 
much  gratified  by  this  just  and  well-turned 
complunent. 

He  recommended  to  me  to  keep  a  journal 
cimv  life,  full  and  unreserved.  He  said  it 
would  be  a  very  good  exercise,  and  would 
▼ield  me  great  satisfaction  when  the  particu- 
lars were  faded  from  my  remembrance.  I  was 
uncommonly  fortunate  in  having  had  a  previ- 
ous coincidence  of  opinion  with  him  upon 
this  subject,  for  I  had  kept  such  a  journal 
for  some  time;  and  it  was  no  small  pleasure 
to  me  to  have  this  to  tell  him,  and  to  receive 
his  approbation.  He  counselled  me  to  keep 
it  private,  and  said  I  might  surely  have  a 
friend  who  would  burn  it  in  case  of  my 
death.  From  this  habit  I  have  been  ena- 
bled to  give  the  world  so  many  anecdotes, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to 
posterity.     I  mentioned  that  I  was  afraid  I 

5ut  into  my  journal  too  many  little  incidents. 
oBFsoir.  "  There  is  nothing,  sir,  too  lit- 
tle for  so  little  a  creature  as  man.  It  is  by 
ttudying  little  things  that  we  attain  the 
great  art  of  having  as  little  misery  and  as 
much  happiness  as  possible." 

Next  morning  Mr.  Dempster  happened 
to  call  on  me,  and  was  so  much  struck  even 
with  the  imperfect  account  which  I  gave 

of  MNHon  in  1766.  He  died  in  1792.  He  wrote 
•ome  papen  in  the  World  and  Mirror,  and  pab- 
fidied  Mveral  original  tncts  on  religiow,  historical, 
and  anliqnariaB  ■abjecH,  and  rapabliriied  a  great 
many  mofe.^-^D.] 


him  of  Dr.  Johnson^  convenation,  that  to 
his  honour  be  it  recorded,  when  I  complain- 
ed  that  drinking  port  and  sitting  up  late 
with  him  affected  my  nerves  for  some  time 
after,  he  said,  "  One  had  better  be  palsied 
at  eighteen  than  not  keep  company  with 
such  a  man." 

On  Tuesday,  July  18,  I  found  tall  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson  sitting  with  Johosoo. 
Sir  Thomas  said,  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
valued  himself  upon  three  things; — upon  he- 
ing  a  hero,  a  musician,  and  an  authour. 
JoHvsoir.  "  Pretty  well,  sir,  for  one  maa 
As  to  his  being  an  authour,  I  have  not  look- 
ed at  his  poet^;  but  his  prose  is  poor  stufil 
He  writes  just  as  you  may  suppose  Vol- 
taire's footboy  to  do,  who  has  been  his 
amanuensis.  He  has  such  parts  as  the  va- 
let might  have,  and  about  as  much  of  the 
colouring  of  the  style  as  might  be  got  by 
transcribing  his  works."  When  I  was  at 
Femey,  I  repeated  this  to  Voltaire,  in  order 
to  reconcile  him  somewhat  to  Johnsoiu 
whom  he,  in  affecting  the  English  mode  of 
expression,  had  previouslv  characterised  as 
"  a  superstitious  dogj*'  but  afler  hearing 
such  a  criticism  on  Frederick  the  Great, 
with  whom  he  was  then  on  bad  terms,  he 
exclaimed,  '*  An  honest  fellow!" 

But  I  think  the  criticism  much  too  severe; 
for  the  *<  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Branden- 
burgh"  are  written  as  well  as  many  works 
of  that  kind.  His  poetry,  for  the  style  of 
which  he  himself  makes  a  frank  apology, 
"jargonnant  un  Franfois  barbarej**  though 
frau^t  with  pernicious  ravings  of  infidelity, 
has,  in  many  places,  great  animation,  and 
in  some  a  pathetick  tenderness. 

Upon  this  contemptuous  animadversion 
on  the  King  of  Prussia,  I  observed  to  John- 
son, "  It  would  seem  then,  sir,  that  much 
less  parts  are  necessary  to  make  a  King, 
than  to  make  an  authour:  lor  the  King  of 
Prussia  is  confessedly  the  greatest  king  now 
in  Europe,  yet  you  think  he  makes  a  very 
poor  figure  as  an  authour." 

Mr.  Levet  this  day  showed  me  Dr.  John* 
son's  library,  which  was  contained  in  two 
garrets  over  his  chambers,  where  ILintot, 
son  of  the  celebrated  bookseller  of  that  name, 
had  formerly  his  warehouse.  I  found  a 
number  of  good  books,  but  very  dusty  and 
in  great  confusion.  The  floor  was  strewed 
with  manuscript  leaves,  in  Johnson's  own 
handwriting,  which  I  beheld  with  a  decree 
of  veneration,  supposing  they  perhaps 
might  contain  portions  of  the  Rambler,  or 
of  Rasselas.  1  observed  an  apparatus  for 
chymical  experiments,  of  whicn  Johnaoo 
was  all  his  life  very  fond.  The  place  seem- 
ed to  be  very  favourable  for  retirement  and 
meditation.  Johnson  told  me,  that  he  went 
up  thither  without  mentioning  it  to  hiaaei^ 
vant  when  he  wanted  to  study,  secure  from 
interruption;  for  he  would  not  allow  ' 
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KfTiaC  to  M J  he  mm  not  at  boiiie  when  he 

awn.  **  A  senrani's  strict  regard  for 
**  «id  he,  *'  miiat  be  weakened  by 
nth  a  pnetice.  A  philoaopher  may  know 
tbtl  itiB  mefely  a  form  of  denial;  but  few 
lenmto  are  such  nice  disttn^nisherB.  If  I 
leeaitooi  a  aerrant  to  tell  a  he  for  me,  hare 
I  aot  retflon  to  apprehend  that  he  will  tell 
WMf  iies  fbr  hifn$eif7**  I  am,  however, 
Htuttfid  that  every  servant,  of  any  deg^ree 
oTijiteiKgeaee,  understands  saying  his  mas- 
ter is  not  at  home,  not  at  all  as  the  affirma- 
tioB  of  a  htU  but  as  customary  words,  in* 
tinatiog  that  his  master  wishes  not  to  be 
lees;  to  that  there  can  be  no  bad  eSkct  from 
it 

Mr.  Temple,  now  vicar  of  St.  Gluvias, 
ConiviU,  wno  had  been  my  intimate  friend 
(or  msoy  years,  had  at  this  time  chambers 
in  Ptirtr^  buildings,  at  the  bottom  of  In- 
ser  Tiaple^lane,  which  he  kindly  lent  me 
npoa  my  quitting'  my  lodgings,  he  being  to 
ttam  to TrinitV'haii,  Cambndge.  I  found 
ite  partieularly  convenient  for  me,  as  they 
woe  aonesr  Dr.  Johnson's. 

Od  Wednesday,  July  30,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Dempster,  and  my  uncle  Dr.  Boswell, 
who  btppened  to  be  now  in  London,  sup- 
ped with  me  at  thiOK*.  chambers.  Johhsok. 
'*Pi^  is  not  natural  to  msn.  Children 
•It  imys  cmeL  Savages  are  always  cru- 
dl  Pity  is  acquired  and  improved  by  the 
csitivition  f^  reason.  We  may  have  un- 
mf  sensations  from  seeing  a  creatare  in 
^^inm,  wilhoutpicy;  for  we  have  not  pity 
nlea  we  wish  to  rc^eve  them.  When  I 
«a  OS  Qv  war  to  dine  with  a  friend,  and 
fiadii^  it  late,  nave  bid  the  coachman  make 
Wt^  if  i  hq^pen  to  attend  when  he  whips 
Ui  hoaei,  I  laay  leel  unpleasantly  that  tne 
*9ansli  are  put  to  pain,  but  I  do  not  wish 
him  to  desist.  No,  sir,  I  wish  him  to  drive 
on.* 

Mr.  Alexander  Donaldson,  bookseller,  of 
filinbttwh,  had  for  some  time  opened  a 
iM>  ia  London,  and  sold  his  cheap  editions 
^  tbe  moat  popalar  English  books,  in  defi- 
•Kv  d'the  snppoaed  common-law  right  of 
^•li^crary  Property,  Johnson,  though  he 
eoQciined  in  the  opinion  which  was  after- 
*inii  lanctioned  by  a  judgment  of  the 


*  [lokHM*!iSiililfaeM  between  pity  and  cruelty 
i>  Mt  tsact,  sad  the  ugameot  (iooh  as  it  is) 
^>*n  fisn  it,  ii  tharsfi»re  inconclnBive.  Pity  is 
m  aaanl  ta  omb  as  any  other  eoMtion  of  the 
Bod  The  Bidiop  of  Ferns  obaerves,  that  chil- 
te  oe  mid  fo  be  truel,  when  it  would  be  more 
jis  ta  ay  iihat  they  are  ignorani — they  do  not 
^m  ihst  they  gire  pain.  Nor  are  savages  cmel 
i»tkt  aene  faani  and.  Hot  crnelty's  sake;  they 

attain  an  object,  becanse  they 
mode  of  aecompUihing  the  object; 
■id  M  6r  is  fShr  (nm  being  acquired  aolely  by 
lb  cakiraiiqB  vlf  won,  that  reason  is  one  of  the 
the  pity  nnSaial  to  mankind. — En.] 


house  of  lords,  that  there  was  no  such  right, 
was  at  this  time  venr  anery  that  the  book- 
sellers of  London,  for  whom  he  uniformly 
professed  much  regard,  should  suffer  from 
an  invssion  of  what  they  had  ever  c^n^ep- 
ed  to  be  secure  ;  and  he  was  loud  and  vio- 
lent against  Mr.  Donaldson.  <<  He  is  a 
fellow  idio  takes  advantage  of  the  law  to 
inpire  his  brethren;  for  notwithstanding 
that  the  statute  secures  only  fourteen  yean 
of  exclusive  right,  it  has  alwsys  been  un- 
derstood by  the  trade,  that  he  who  buys 
the  copyright  of  a  bode  from  the  authour 
obtains  a  perpetual  property ;  and  upon 
that  belief,  numberless  bargains  are  made 
to  transfer  that  property  alter  the  expira* 
tion  of  the  statutory  term.  Now  Donald- 
son, I  ssy,  takes  advantage  here  of  people 
who  have  really  an  equitable  title  from 
usaee  ;  and  if  we  consider  how  few  of  the 
books,  of  which  they  buy  the  propertv, 
succeed  so  well  as  to  bring  profit,  we  snould 
be  of  opinion  that  the  term  of  fourteen 
years  is  too  short ;  it  should  be  sizt^ 
years."  Dempster.  <<  Donaldson,  sir,  m 
anxious  for  the  encouragement  of  literature* 
He  reduces  the  price  ot  books,  so  that  poor 
studentsmsy  buf  them."  John  son  (laugh- 
ing). "  Well,  sir,  allowing  that  to  be  nis 
motive,  he  is  no  better  than  Robin  Hood^ 
who  robbed  the  rich  in  order  to  give  to  the 
poor." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  great 
question  concerning  literary  property  came 
to  be  ultimately  tned  before  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  this  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  very  spirited  exertions^  of  Mr.  Donakl- 
son,  Dr.  Johnson  was  zealous  against  a 
perpetuity  ;  but  he  thought  that  the  term 
of  the  excrasive  right  oi  authours  shoukl 
be  considerablv  emerged.  He  was  then 
forgranting  a  hundred  years. 

The  conversation  now  turned  upon  Mr. 
David  Hume's  style.  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  his  style  is  not  English  ;  the  structure 
of  his  sentences  is  French.  Now  the 
French  structure  and  the  English  structure 
may,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  equallv 
good.  But  if  you  allow  that  the  English 
language  is  established,  he  is  wrong.  My 
name  might  originally  have  been  Nicholson, 
as  weU  as  Johiuon ;  but  were  you  to  call 
me  Nicholson  now,  you  would  call  me  very 
absurdly." 

Rousseau's  treatise  on  the  inequality 
of  mankind  was  at  this  time  a  fashionabie 
topick.  It  gave  rise  to  an  observation  by 
Mr.  Dempster,  that  the  advantages  of  for- 
tune and  rank  were  nothing  to  a  wise  man, 
who  ought  to  value  only  merit.    Johnson. 

'  [It  savonn  of  that  nationality  wbkh  Mr. 
Boswell  was  so  anxiooa  to  disclaim,  to  talk  thos 
ealogistically  of  "  the  very  spirited  eiertions'*  of 
a  piratical  liookaeUer.— Ed.} 
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'<  If  num  were  a  tavage,  living  in  the  woods 
by  hinuelf,  this  miffht  be  true  ;  bat  in  civ- 
ihzed  society  we  afl  depend  upon  each  oth- 
er, and  our  happiness  is  very  much  owing 
to  the  good  opinion  of  mankind.  Now, 
sir,  in  civilized  society,  external  advantages 
mike  us  more  respected.  A  man  with  a 
good  coat  upon  liis  back  meets  with  a  bet- 
ter reception  tiian  he  who  has  a  bad  one. 
Sir,  you  may  analyse  this,  and  say  what  is 
there  in  itr  But  that  will  avail  you 
nothing,  for  it  is  a  part  of  a  general  system. 
Pound  St.  Paul's  church  into  atoms,  and 
consider  any  single  atom  ;  it  is,  to  be  sure, 
good  for  nothing:  but  put  all  these  atoms 
together,  and  you  have  St.  Paul's  church. 
So  it  is  with  human  felicity,  which  is  made 
up  of  many  ingredients,  each  of  which  may 
be  shown  to  be  very  insignificant.  In  civ- 
ilized society,  personal  merit  will  not  serve 
you  so  much  as  money  will.  Sir,  you  may 
make  the  experiment.  Go  into  the  street 
and  give  one  man  a  lecture  on  morality, 
and  another  a  shilling,  and  see  which  will 
respect  you  most.  If  you  wish  only  to 
support  nature.  Sir  William  Petty  fixes 
your  allowance  at  three  pounds  a  year; 
but  as  times  are  much  altered,  let  us  call  it 
six  pounds.  This  sum  will  fill  your  belly, 
shelter  you  from  the  weather,  and  even  get 
you  a  strong  lasting  coat,  supoosing  it  to 
be  made  of  good  bull's  hide.  Now,  sir,  all 
beyond  this  is  artificial,  and  is  desired  in 
order  to  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  respect 
from  our  fellow-creatures.  And,  sir,  ir  six 
hundred  pounds  a  year  procure  a  man  more 
consequence,  and,  of  course,  more  happi- 
ness than  six  pounds  a  ^ear,  the  same  oro- 
portion  will  hold  as  to  six  thousand,  and  so 
on,  as  far  as  opulence  can  be  carried.  Per- 
haps he  who  has  a  large  fortune  may  not 
be  so  happy  as  he  who  has  a  small  one ; 
but  that  must  proceed  from  other  causes 
than  from  his  having  the  large  fortune: 
for,  eaterii  paribus,  ne  who  is  rich  in  a 
eivilize^l  society,  must  be  happier  than  he 
who  is  poor ;  as  riches,  if  properly  used 
(and  it  is  a  man's  own  fault  if  they  are 
not),  must  be  productive  of  the  highest  ad- 
vantages. Money,  to  be  sure,  of  itself  is 
of  no  use :  for  its  only  use  is  to  part  with 
it.  Rousseau,  and  all  those  who  deal  in 
paradoxes,  are  led  away  by  a  childish  de- 
sire of  noveltyi.  When  1  was  a  boy,  I 
used  always  to  choose  the  wrong  side  of  a 
debate  3,  Wcause  most  ingenious  things, 
that  is  to  say,  most  new  things,  could  be 

>  Johiison  told  Dr.  Bnrney  that  Goldsmith  said, 
when  he  fint  began  to  write,  he  determined  to 
commit  to  paper  nothing  bat  what  was  neiD;  bnt 
he  aAerwanb  found  that  what  was  new  was  gene- 
rally false,  and  irom  that  time  was  no  longer  so- 
licitooi  about  novelty. — ^Burnet. 

•  rThis  boyish  practice  appean  to  have  ad- 
hsfad,  in  some  degree,  to  the  moti.-^En.] 


said  upon  it  Sir,  there  if  nothing  for 
which  you  may  not  muster  up  more  plausi- 
ble arguments,  than  those  which  are  arged 
against  wealth  and  other  external  advaiiP 
tages.  Why,  now,  there  is  stealing ;  why 
should  it  be  thought  a  crime?  When  we 
consider  by  what  unjust  methods  property 
has  been  oflen  acquired,  and  that  what  was 
unjustly  got  it  must  be  unjust  to  keep, 
where  is  the  harm  in  one  man's  taking  the 
property  of  another  from  him?  Besides, 
sir,  when  we  consider  the  bad  use  that 
many  people  make  of  their  property,  and 
how  much  better  use  the  thief  may  make 
of  it,  it  may  be  defended  as  a  very  allowa* 
ble  practice.  Yet,  sir,  the  experience  of 
mankind  has  discovered  stealing  to  be  so 
very  bad  a  thing,  that  they  make  no  scruple 
to  hang  a  man  for  it.  When  I  was  run- 
ning about  this  town  a  very  poor  fellow,  I 
was  a  great  arguer  for  the  advantages  of 
poverty ;  but  I  was,  at  the  same  time,  very 
sorry  to  be  poor.  Sir,  all  the  arguments 
which  are  brought  to  represent  poverty  is 
no  evil,  show  it  to  be  evidently  a  great  evil. 
You  never  find  people  labouring  to  convince 
you  that  vou  may  live  very  happily  upon  a 
plentiful  fortune.  So  you  hear  people  talk- 
ing how  miseraUe  a  king  must  be  ;  and  yet 
they  all  wish  to  be  in  his  place.'' 

It  was  suggested  that  kings  must  be  un- 
happy because  they  are  deprived  of  the 
greatest  of  all  satisi actions,  easy  and  unre> 
served  society.  Johnsok.  "That  is  an 
ill-founded  notion.  Being  a  king  does  not 
exclude  a  man  from  such  society.  Great 
kings  have  always  been  social.  The  king 
of  Prussia,  the  only  great  king  at  present, 
is  very  social.  Cfharles  the  Second,  the 
last  king  of  England  who  was  a  man  of 
parts,  was  social ;  and  our  Henrys  and  Ed- 
wards were  all  social  3." 

Mr.  Dempster  having  endeavoured  to 
maintain  that  intrinsick  merit  tmght  to 
make  the  only  distinction  amongst  man- 
kind: JoRNSov,  "  Why,  sir,  mankind 
have  found  that  this  cannot  be.  How  shall 
we  determine  the  proportion  of  intrinsick 
merit?  Were  that  to  De  the  only  distinc* 
tion  amongst  mankind,  we  should  soon 
quarrel  about  the  degrees  of  it.  Were  all 
distinctions  abolished,  the  strongest  would 
not  long  acquiesce,  but  would  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  superiority  by  their  bodily 
strength.  But,  sir,  as  subordination  is  very 
necessary  for  society,  and  contentions  for 
superiority  very  dangerous,  mankind,  thai 
is  to  say,  all  civilized  nations,  have  settled 
it  upon  a  plain  invariable  principle.     A  tann 

'  [This  opinion  has  received  strong  coD6nti»> 
tion  from  his  late  majesty,  George  the  Fourth, 
whose  natural  abilities  were  nndoabtedly  'mj 
oonsiderable,  whoee  reign  was  emineativ  giofioos 
and  whoee  private  life  waA  amiable  and  aocaL^ 
En.] 
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is  bom  CO  Ikendstary  rank;  or^  his  beings 
anmiDted  to  eertain  offices  gives  him  a  cer- 
tiio  rank.  Snbordiaatlon  tends  greatiy  to 
hiimas  happiness.  Were  we  all  upon  an 
equslinr,  we  ahonld  have  no  other  enjoy- 
meat  tnaa  mere  animal  pleasure*" 

I  aid,  I  oooBider  distinction  of  rank  to  be 
of  so  modi  importance  in  civilized  society, 
that  if  I  weie  adcad  on  the  same  day  to  dine 
with  the  firat  duke  in  England,  and  with 
the  Urst  man  in  Britain  for  genius,  I  should 
baitatBwhich.  to  prefer.  Johvsok.  "To 
he  mrr,  air,  if  you  were  to  dine  only  once, 
ind  it  were  never  to  be  known  where  you 
dined,  you  would  choose  rather  to  dine  with 
the  i^rn  man  for  spnius  ;  but  to  gain  most 
refpeei,  yon  aboiud  dine  with  the  first  duke 
is  Kngtod.  For  nine  people  in  ten  that 
YOU  meet  with  would  have  a  higher  opin- 
ion of  TOu  for  having  dined  with  a  duke ; 
■ad  the  great  genius  himself  would  receive 
jou  better,  because  you  had  been  with  the 
gtwldukc." 

H«  took  c«re  to  guard  himself  against 
tgy  possible  suspicion  that  his  settled  prin- 
ople*  of  reverence  for  rank  and  respect  for 
votlth  were  at  all  owing  to  mean  or  inter- 
oted  motives  ;  fin*  he  asserted  his  own  in- 
ilepeodenoe  as  a  literary  man.  *'  No  man," 
wd  he,  '<  wiao  ever  lived  by  literature,  has 
lived  more  ioikoendently  than  I  have  done." 
He  aaid  he  had  taken  longer  time  than  he 
Aeeded  to  have  done  in  composing  his  Die- 
uonary.  He  received  our  compliments 
ttpon  that  great  work  with  complacency, 
sad  told  OS  that  the  academy  della  Crtuea 
oaoU  tearoely  believe  that  it  was  done  by 


Next  morning  I  found  him  alone,  and 
hsre  preserved  Sie  following  fragments  of 
hi»  coovenaiion.  Of  a  gentleman^  who  was 
aieatkmed,  he  said,  **  1  have  not  met  with 
lay  man  for  a  long  time  who  has  given  me 
Mich  general  displeasure.  He  is  totally 
Qofixed  in  his  principles,  and  wants  to  puz- 
zie  other  people."  I  said  his  principles 
had  been  poisoned  by  a  noted  infidel  wnter, 
bat  thai  ke  was,  nevertheless,  a  benevo- 
^Bt  good  man.  Johhsoit.  "  We  can 
hsve  no  dependence  upon  that  instinctive, 
thtt  oonstitntional  goodness  which  is  not 
finmded  opon  principle.  I  grant  you  that 
■aeh  a  men  may  be  a  very  amiable  member 
of  society.  I  can  conceive  him  placed  in 
such  a  sitontion  that  he  is  not  much  tempt- 
ed to  deviate  from  what  is  right ;  and  as 
rrenr  man  prefers  virtue,  when  there  is 
serf  some  strong  incitement  to  transgress 
its  pieeepts,  I  can  conceive  him  doing 
aoduuff  wrmig.  But  if  such  a  man  stood 
in  need  of  money,  I  should  not  like  to  trust 

[AeUAly  Mr.  DesiiMter,  whete  rfnre  in  the 

was  very  likely  to  have 

The  «•  infidel  writer*'  ii  no 

cusaUjfuian,  BIr.  Heme. — £d.] 


him ;  snd  I  should  certainly  not  trust  him 
with  young  ladies,  for  there  there  is  always 
temptation.  Hume,  and  other  sceptical 
innovators,  are  vain  men,  and  will  gratify 
themselves  at  any  expense.  TruSi  will 
not  afibrd  sufficient  food  to  their  vanity ; 
so  they  have  betaken  themselves  to  errour. 
Truth,  sir,  is  a  cow  which  will  yield  such 
people  no  more  milk,  and  so  they  are  gone 
to  milk  the  bull.  If  I  could  have  allowed 
myself  to  gratiAr  my  vanity  at  the  expense 
of  truth,  what  fame  might  I  have  acquired? 
£very  thing  which  Hume  has  advanced 
against  Christianity  had  passed  through 
my  mind  long  before  he  wrote.  Always 
remember  this,  that  after  a  system  is  well 
settled  upon  positive  evidence,  a  few  par- 
tial objections  ought  not  to  shake  it.  The 
human  mind  is  so  limited,  that  it  cannot 
take  in  all  the  parts  of  a  subject,  so  that 
there  may  be  objections  raised  against  any 
thing.  There  are  objections  against  a 
plenum^  and  objections  against  a  vacuum  ; 
yet  one  of  them  must  certainly  be  true." 

1  mentioned  Hume's  argument  against 
the  belief  of  miracles,  that  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  the  witnesses  to  the  truth  or  them 
are  mistaken,  or  speak  falsely,  than  that 
the  miracles  should  be  true.  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  the  great  difficulty  of  proving 
miracles  should  make  us  very  cautious  in 
believing  them.  But  let  us  consider ;  al* 
though  God  has  made  nature  to  operate 
by  certain  fixed  laws,  yet  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  think  that  he  may  suspend  those 
laws,  in  order  to  establish  a  system  higlily 
advantageous  to  mankind.  Now  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  a  most  beneficial  system,  as 
it  gix'es  us  light  and  certainty  where  we 
were  before  in  darkness  and  doubt  The 
miracles  which  prove  it  are  attested  by 
men  who  had  no  interest  in  deceiving  us ; 
but  who,  on  the  contrary,  were  told  that 
they  should  su&r  persecution,  and  did  ac- 
tuafiy  lay  down  their  lives  in  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  they  assert- 
ed. Indeed,  for  some  centuries  the  hea- 
thens did  not  pretend  to  deny  ^e  miracles  : 
but  said  they  were  performed  by  the  aid  oi 
evil  spirits.  This  is  a  circumstance  of 
great  weight.  Then,  sir,  when  we  take 
the  proofs  derived  from  prophecies  which 
have  been  so  exactly  nilmled,  we  have 
most  satisfactory  evidence.  Supposing  a 
miracle  possible,  as  to  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  have  aa 
strong  evidence  for  the  miracles  in  support 
of  Christianity,  as  the  nature  of  ^e  thing 
admits." 

At  night,  Mr.  Johnson  and  I  supped  in 
a  private  room  at  the  Turk  Vhead  coffee- 
house, in  the  Strand.  "  I  encourage  thia 
house,"  said  he,  "  for  the  mistress  of  it  is 
a  good  civil  woman,  and  has  not  much 
business." 
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"  Sir,  I  lo^e  the  acquainUAce  of  young 
people ;  became,  in  the  first  place,  I  don't 
ike  to  think  myself  growing  old.  In  tlie 
next  place,  young  acquaintances  must  last 
tongest,  if  they  do  last ;  and  then,  sir,  young 
men  have  more  virtue  than  old  men ;  they 
have  more  generous  sentiments  in  every 
respect.  I  love  the  young  dogs  of  this  age, 
they  have  more  wit  and  humour  and  know- 
ledge of  life  than  we  had^ ;  but  then  the 
dogs  are  not  so  good  scholars.  Sir,  in  my 
early  years  I  rei^  very  hard.  It  is  a  sad, 
reflection,  but  a  true  one,  that  I  knew  al- 
most as  much  at  eighteen  as  I  do  now^. 
My  judgment,  to  be  sure,  was  not  so 
good  ;  but  I  had  all  the  facts.  I  remember 
very  well,  when  I  was  at  Oxford,  an  old 
gentleman  said  to  me,  '  Young  man,  ply 
your  book  diligently  now,  and  acquire  a 
stock  of  knowli^ge ;  for  when  years  come 
upon  you,  vou  will  find  that  poring  upon 
books  will  De  but  an  irksome  task.'  " 

This  account  of  his  reading,  given  by 
himself  in  plain  words,  sufficiently  confirms 
what  I  have  already  advanced  upon  the 
disputed  question  as  to  his  application.  It 
reconciles  any  seeming  inconsistency  in  his 
way  of  talking  upon  it  at  different  times;  and 
shows  that  idleness  and  reading  hard  were 
with  him  relative  terms,  the  import  of 
which,  as  used  by  him,  must  be  gathered 
from  a  comparison  with  what  scholars  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  ardour  and  assiduity  have 
been  known  to  do.  And  let  it  be  remember- 
ed, that  he  was  now  talking  spontaneously, 
and  expressing  his  genuine  sentiments; 
whereas  at  other  times  he  might  be  induced, 
from  his  spirit  of  contradiction,  or  more  pro- 
perly from  his  love  of  argumentative  contest, 
to  speak  lightly  of  his  own  application  to 
study.  It  18  pleasing  to  consider  that  the  old 
gentleman's  gloomy  prophesy  of  the  irk- 
someness  of  £x)ks  to  men  of  an  advanced 
age,  which  is  too  oflen  fulfilled,  was  so  far 
Arom  being  verified  in  Johnson,  that  his  ar- 
dour for  literature  never  failed,  and  his  last 
wtitines  had  more  ease  and  vivacity  than 
anv  of  his  earlier  productions. 

He  mentioned  it  to  me  now,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  had  been  distressed  by  melan- 
choly, and  for  that  reason  had  been  oblleped 
to  ^y  from  study  and  meditation  to  the  his- 
aipating  variety  of  life.    Against  melancho- 

*  [The  joitica  of  this  aaertion  may  be  donbted. 
lohnNm  was  oomparing  msn  of  waok  a  laak  and 
station  as  be  bow  met,  with  the  nanow,  provin- 
«ial,  and  iafarior  sodety  in  which  his  own  yonth 
was  spent. — Ed.] 

*  His  gieat  period  of  stady  was  fitom  the  ace 
of  twelve  to  tkat  of  ei|^teen;  as  he  told  nr. 
Langtoa,  who  gave  me  this  infomiation. — Ma- 
l.oirs.  [He  went  to  Oxford  in  bis  nkieteenth 
year,  and  seems  to  have  translated  the  Messiah 
when  he  had  been  there  not  quite  three  months. 
See  ante,  p.  21,  note, — ^Ed.] 


ly  he  reGommended  conttent  oocvpatkm  of 
mind,  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  moderation  in 
eating  and  drinking,  and  especially  to  shim 
drinking  at  night  3.  He  said  melancholy 
people  were  apt  to  fly  to  intemperance  for 
relief,  but  that  it  sumc  them  much  deeper 
in  misery.  He  observed,  that  labounng 
men  who  work  hard,  and  live  sparingly, 
are  seldom  or  never  troubled  with  low 
spirits. 

He  again  insisted  on  the  duty  of  main- 
taining subordination  of  rank.     *<  Sir,  I 
would  no  more  deprive  a  nobleman  of  hii 
respect  than  of  his  money.    I  consider  my* 
seir  as  acting  a  part  in  the  great  system  of 
society,  and  I  do  to  others  as  I  would  have 
them  to  do  to  me.    I  woukl  behave  to  a 
nobleman  as  I  shoukl  expect  he  wouki  he- 
have  to  me,  were  I  a  nobleman  and  he 
Sam.  Johnson.    Sir,  there  ro  one  Mrs.  Ma- 
caulay  ^  in  this  town,  a  great  republican. 
One  day  when  I  was  at  her  house,  I  put  on 
a  very  grave  countenance,  and  said  to  her, 
'  Madam,  I  am  now  become  a  convert  to 
your  way  of  thinking,  I  am  convinced  that 
all  mankind  are  upon  an  equal  fbotinj^;  and 
to  give  you  an  unquestionable  prooi^  mad- 
am, that  I  am  in  earnest,  here  is  a  very  sen- 
sible, civil,  welUbehaved  fellow-citizen,  your 
footman;  I  desire  that  he  may  be  allowed 
to  sit  down  and  dine  with  us.'    1  thus,  sir, 
showed  her  the  absurdity  of  the  levelling 
doctrine.    She  has  never  liked  me  since. 
Sir,  your  levellers  wish  to  level  down  as  far 
as  themselves;  but  they  cannot  bear  level- 
ling up  to  themselves.  They  would  all  have 
some  people   under  them;  why  not  then 
have  some  people  above  them?"    I  men^ 
tioncd  a  certain  authour  ^  who  disgUBted  me 
by  his  forwardness,  and  by  showing  node^ 
erence  to  noblemen  into  whoee  company  be 
was  admitted.   JoHirsoii.  "  Suppose  a  aboe- 
maker  should  claim  an  equaliQr  with  hiaif 
as  he  does  with  a  lord:  how  he  would  stare. 
<  Why,  sir,  do  you  stare?  (says  the  shoe- 
maker) I  do  great  service  to  society.   'Tis 
true  I  am  paid  for  doing  it;  but  ao  are  you, 
sir:  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  better  paid 
than  I  am,  for  doing  something  not  so  ne- 
cessary.    For  mamdnd   couki   do    better 
without  your  books,  than  ^thout  my  shoe*.' 
Thus,  sir,  there  would  be  a  perpetual  strug- 
gle for  precedence  were  there  no  fixed  inva- 
riable rules  for  the  distinction  of  rank  which 
creates  no  jealousy,  as  it  is  allowed  io  be 
accidental.'* 

He  said.  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  waa  a  very 
agreeabk)  man,  and  his  '<  Essay  on  the 

3  [See  ante,  p.  S9,  note.— Ed.] 

*  This  one  Mn.  Macaolay  was  the  same  par- 
sonage who  afterwsrds  made  heaelf  ao  anicb 
known  as  **th8  celebrated  fomale  hisloriaa.*' 
[See  ante,  p.  102. — Ed.] 

«  [Something  of  this  hind  has  baoB  impaled  M 
GoUsmilh.— Ed.] 
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GHum  aiki  Writiligs  of  Pope,"  a  very 
fL^tuung  book.  I  wondered  that  he  delat- 
ed ao  long  to  give  ua  the  continuatioii  of  it 
JoHFao K.  "  W  hy>  sir,  I  suppose  he  finds 
hiinself  a  little  disappointed,  at  not  having 
been  able  to  peranade  the  world  to  be  of  his 
opinion  aa  to  Pope." 

We  have  now  been  favowed  with  the 
cooclading  volume,  in  which,  to  use  a  par- 
bameotaiy  exprenion,  he  has  exphnneaj  so 
Moot  to  appear  quite  so  adverse  to  the 
optnioa<^tne  world,  concerning  Pope,  as 
was  at  fijvt  thought;  and  we  must  all  agree, 
that  bia  work  is  a  most  valuable  accession 
to  Engiiah  literature. 

A  writer  t  of  deserved  eminence  being 
mratioiied,  Johnson  said,  <<Wh^,  sir,  he 
iiamaaof  sood  parts,  but  being  orig- 
inally poor,  ne  baa  got  a  love  of  mean 
eompaajr  and  low  jocularity;  a  very  bad 
thing,  sir.  To  laugh  is  good,  and  to  talk 
if  gml.  But  you  ought  no  more  to  think 
it  enough  if  vou  laugh,  than  you  are  to 
thfflk  it  enoQgn  if  you  talk.  You  may  laugh 
iBBsmanjr  ways  as  you  talk;  and  surely 
«tery  way  of  talking  that  is  practised  can- 
not be  eateemed." 

I  vfdkit  of  Sir  James  Macdonald  ^  as  a 
young  man  of  most  distinguished  merit, 
who  natted  the  highest  reputation  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  with  the  patriarchal  spirit  of  a 
rreac  highland  chteftam.  I  mentioned  that 
&r  James  had  said  to  me,  that  he  had 
aever  aeen  Mr.  Johnaon,  but  he  had  a  great 
lespcct  lor  him,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
was  mixed  wiUi  some  degree  of  terrour. 
Joaasov.  '*  Sir,  if  he  were  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  me,  it  might  lessen  both." 

The  mention  of  this  gentleman  led  us  to 
talk  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  to 
nait  which  he  expreased  a  wish  that  then 
appealed  to  me  a  very  romantick  fancy, 
irhicfa  I  litlle  thought  woukl  be  afterwards 
fea&ard.  He  told  me  that  his  father  had 
pot  Martini  account  of  those  islands  into 
Dtthandawhen  he  was  very  young,  and 
that  he  wna  highly  pleased  with  it;  uiat  he 
was  particularly  atruck  with  the  St  Kilda 
msuk\  notion  that  the  high  church  of  Glas- 
rnwhad  been  hollowed  out  of  a  rocks*  a 
rircumftanee  to  vrhich  old  Mr.  Johnson  had 
direcini  his  attention.    He  said  he  would 

'  [It  ia  Dec  easy  to  say  who  was  here  meant 
Hv|^,  who  was  boni  poor,  was  dkainguiBhed 
frr  dci^uno  of  nuumen  and  conTonation;  and 
FMduig,  who  eowld  not  have  been  apoken  of  aa 
aiive  ■  199a»  was  bom  to  better  ptoapects,  tbongh 
hckcfClawooiupaiiy;  and  had  it  been  Goldanum, 
^mmfA  woold  probably  have  had  no  leniple  in 


A 

*  [S«  ^o«f ,  STth  March,  1772,  and  9th  Sep- 
tanhcr,  IT7a.<~f:D.] 

^  (la  the  Spadator,  No.  60,  Addiaon  makes 
tha  lafian  kiag  aoppoae  that  8t  Paura  was  carved 
e«  of  a  foek. — Ev.] 
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go  to  the  Hebrides  with  me,  whe»  I  return- 
ed from  my  travels,  unless  some  very  good 
companion  should  offer  when  I  was  absenty 
which  he  did  not  think  probable;  addingi 
"  There  are  few  people  whom  I  take  so 
much  to  as  you."  And  when  I  talked  of 
my  leaving  England,  he  said  with  a  veiy 
affectionate  air,  "My  dear  Boswell,  I 
should  be  very  unhappy  at  parting,  did  I 
think  we  were  not  to  meet  again."  I 
cannot  too  oflen  remind  mv  readers,  that 
although  such  instances  of  his  kindness  are 
doubtless  very  flattering  to  me,  yet  I  hope 
my  recording  them  will  be  ascribed  to  a 
better  motive  than  to  vanity;  for  diey  af- 
ford unquestionable  evidence  of  his  tender* 
ness  and  complacency,  which  some,  while 
they  were  forced  to  acknowledge  his  great 
powers,  have  been  so  strenuous  to  deny. 

He  maintained  that  a  boy  at  school  was 
the  happiest  of  himian  beings.  I  support- 
ed a  different  opinion,  from  which  I  nave 
never  yet  varied,  that  a  man  is  happier: 
and  I  enlarged  upon  the  anxiety  and  suf- 
ferings which  are  endured  at  school.  Jona- 
soN.  Ah !  sir,  a  boy's  being  flogged  is  not 
so  severe  as  a  man's  having  the  bias  of  the 
world  ap^ainst  him.  Men  have  a  solicitude 
about  fame;  and  the  |^reater  share  they 
have  of  it,  the  more  afraid  they  are  of  losing 
it"  I  silently  asked  myself,  "  Is  it  possible 
that  the  great  Samuel  Johnson  really  en- 
tertains anv  such  apprehension,  and  is  not 
confident  that  his  exalted  fame  is  establidh- 
ed  upon  a  foundation  never  to  be  shaken  ?" 

He  this  evening  drank  a  bumper  to  Sir 
David  Dalrymple,  [aflerwards  Lord  Hailes,] 
"  as  a  man  of  worth,  a  scholar,  and  a 
wit"  "  I  have  (said  he)  never  heard  of 
him,  except  from  you;  but  let  hinr  know 
my  opinion  of  him :  for  he  does  not  show 
himself  much  in  the  worM,  he  shouki  have 
the  praise  of  the  few  who  hear  of  him." 

On  Tuesday,  July  26, 1  found  Mr.  John- 
son alone.  It  was  a  very  wet  day,  and  I 
aff  ain  complained  of  the  disagreeabe  effects 
of  such  weather  4.  Johnson.  "Sir,  this  is 
all  imagination  which  physicians  encour- 
age; for  man  lives  in  air,  as  a  fish  lives  in  wa- 
ter; so  that  if  the  atmosphere  press  heavy 
from  above,  there  is  an  equal  resistance  from 
below.  To  be  sure,  bad  weather  is  hard 
upon  people  who  are  obliged  to  be  abroad; 
and  men  cannot  labour  so  well  in  the  open 
air  in  bad  weather,  as  in  good;  but,  sir,  a 
smith  or  a  tailor,  whose  work  is  within 
doors,  will  surely  do  as  much  in  rainy 
weather,  as  in  fair.  Some  very  delicate 
frames,  indeed,  may  be  affected  by  wet 
weather;  but  not  common  constitutions." 

We  talked  of  the  education  of  children; 
and  I  asked  lilm  what  he  thought  was  best 
to  teach  them  first.    Johnson.     '^  Sir,  it 

4  [See  ante  pp.  142  and  193.— En.] 
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is  no  matter  what  you  teaeh  them  int,  any 
more  than  what  leg  you  shall  put  into  your 
hreeehes  first.  Sir,  yon  maj  stand  disput- 
ing which  is  hest  to  put  in  nrst,  hut  in  the 
mean  time  your  breech  is  bare.  Sir,  while 
you  are  conmdering  which  of  two  things 
YOU  should  teach  your  child  first,  another 
boy  has  learnt  them  hoth." 

On  Thursday,  July  98,  we  again  supped 
in  private  at  the  Turk's-head  cofifee-house. 
Johnson.  **  Swift  has  a  higher  reputation 
than  he  deserves.  His  elccellence  is  strong 
sense;  for  his  humour,  though  very  well, 
is  not  remarkahly  rood.  I  douht  whether 
the  *  Tale  of  a  Tm)'  be  his:  for  he  never 
owned  it,  and  it  is  much  above  his  usual 
manner  i." 

<'  Thomson,  I  think,  had  as  much  of  the 
poet  about  1dm  as  most  writers.  Every 
thin^  appeared  to  him  through  the  medium 
of  luB  favourite  pureuit.  He  could  not 
have  viewed  those  two  candles  burning  hut 
with  a  poetical  eye. 

"  Has  not »  a  great  deal  of  wit, 

sir?"  JoHNSOir.  *<  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 
He  is,  indeed,  continually  attempting  wit, 
hut  he  fails.  And  I  have  no  more  pleasure 
in  hearing  a  man  attempting  wit,  and  fbii- 
ing,  than  in  seeing  a  man  trying  to  leap 
over  a  ditch  and  tumbling  into  it" 

He  laughed  heartily  ^en  I  mentioned 
to  him  a  saying  of  his  concerning  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheridan,  which  Foote  took  a 
wicked  pleasure  to  circulate.  "  Why,  sir, 
Sherry  is  dull,  naturally  dull:  but  it  must 
have  taken  him  a  grfeat  deal  ofj>ains  to  be- 
come what  we  now  see  him.  Such  an  ex- 
cess of  stupiditv,  sir>is  not  in  nature.'' — "  So 
(said  he),  I  allowed  him  all  his  own  merit." 

He  now  added,  **  Sheridan  cannot  bear 
me.  I  bring  his  dedamation  to  a  point'. 
I  ask  him  a  plain  question, '  Wh^  oo  you 

^  This  opinion  wiui  ^m  by  him  mofe  atlMge 
at  a  sabscNpieiit  period.  See  p&st,  lOlh  Aug. 
1778. — ^BosWKiiii.  [HbwiooaJd  JohMMidODM 
tiiat  Swift  wss  the  aaChor  of  Ibe  TUeef  a  INib, 
when,  as  be  himMlf  teiafes  in  hfa  Lift  of 
Swift,  "No  odier  daioiBiiti  eatt  be  ptotfoeed; 
and  when  AichbiBhop  Sbaspe  and  die  DaoheH  of 
Somenet,  by  ihowiag  it  to  Qoeen  Anne,  debaired 
Swift  of  ebHhoprick,AetfMifie<<<enytr.*'  We 
have,  moreover,  Swift's  own  mcknowledgment 
of  it,  in  his  letter  to  Ben.  Tooke  the  printer,  29th 
Jone,  1710.— Ed.] 

'  [There  is  no  donbt  that  this  blank  moit  be 
filled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Borke.  See  post, 
l&di  Ang.  and  15th  Sept  1778,  and  26th  April, 
1778.— Ed.] 

'  [He  endeavottiB  to  aaripi  a  reeson  for  Sheri- 
dan's diaaatisfiiction  veiy  different  from  the  tme 
one ;  diere  is  even  reason  to  suppose,  ftom  Mr. 
BotwoU's  own  acconnt,  that  Johnson  and  Sheridan 
nerer  met  after  Johnson's  insult  to  Sheridan  on 
the  snbject  of  the  penswn.  See  ante,  p.  176. — 
Ed.] 


mean  to  teaeh?*  Besides,  sir,  what  iofin* 
enee  can  Mr.  Sheridan  have  upon  the  Ian* 
guage  of  this  great  conntry,  by  his  narrrvw 
exertions.^  Sir,  it  is  boniing  a  farthing 
candle  at  Dover,  to  show  Ught  at  Calais." 

Talking  oT  a  yornig  tnan  who  was  unea* 
sy  from  thinking  that  he  was  very  deficient 
in  learning  and  knowMge,  he  said,  "  A 
man  has  no  leason  to  eompiatn  who  holds 
a  middle  place,  and  has  many  bekm  hhn, 
and  perhaps  he  has  not  aix  of  his  years  abofe 
hkai  perh^n  not  one.  Though  he  may 
not  know  any  thing  perftctly,  Uie  general 
mass  of*knowMre  that  he  has  acquired  is 
considerable.  Time  will  do  for  nim  aU 
that  IS  wanting." 

The  oonvetsatioiitfien  took  a  phiioeoph- 
ical  turn.  Jottvsoir.  <<  Human  experience, 
which  is  oonstantly  contradicting  theory,  is 
the  great  test  of  trath.  A  system  built  op* 
on  the  discoveries  of  a  ffrsat  many  minds  m 
alwavs  of  mofe  strength,  than  what  is  pro- 
duced ht  the  mere  workings  of  any  one 
mind,  which,  of  itself,  can  do  little.  There 
is  not  80  poor  a  book  in  the  world  that 
would  not  be  a  prodigious  eflbrt  were  it 
wrought  out  entirely  by  a  single  mind, 
without  the  aid  of  prior  investiff  ators.  The 
French  writemare  superficial,  oecause  they 
are  not  scholare,  and  so  proceed  upon  the 
mere  power  of  their  own  minds;  and  we 
see  how  very  httle  power  they  have.'' 

*^  As  to  the  Ohnstian  religion,  sir,  be> 
sides  .the  strong  evidence  wluch  we  have 
for  it,  there  ia  a  balance  in  its  favour  from 
the  number  of  great  men  who  have  been 
convinced  of  its  truth,  after  a  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  question.  Grotiua  was  so 
acute  mbn,  a  lawyer,  a  man  eecosUimed  to 
examine  evidence,  ttid  he  was  convinced. 
Grotins  was  not  a  recluse,  but  a  man  of  the 
woiid)  who  certainly  had  no  bias  to  the 
side  of  tvlivioii.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  <  set 
6nt  an  ihfidei,  and  oame  to  be  a  very  finn 
beiiever." 

He  this  evening  ugain  reeomraended  to 
me  to  pemmbnlato  ^dn  K    1  said  it  would 


«  tWhete,  the  Bishop  of  fWn  asks,  did  Joko- 
son  leam  this?  It  is  tnw  that  Dr.  Horaely  de» 
elined  psbUshina  some  papem  on  religwns  aobjects 
which  Newton  feft  behind  him— eome  have  sos* 
pected  that  they  were  tainted  with  Unitarianism  ; 
otheis  (pfobaUy  from  a  eonsideimtion  of  his  work 
on  the  RevelatioBs)  believed  that  thej  were  in  a 
strain  of  nystieiNn  not  (in  the  opinaoa  of  his 
fiiends)  worthy  of  so  great  a  genhis;  and  the  i^ 
cent  publication  of  his  two  lettesi  to  Locke,  in  a 
8^  of  in&ntine  simplicity  (see  Lord  King's  Lift 
0fLo€k9),  gite  additional  eolonr  to  tfav  latter 
opinion:  but  for  Johnson's  asaeition  that  he  $tt  otrf 
an  infideU  there  appears  no  authority,  and  all  the 
inferences  are  the  other  way. — ^En.] 

»  I  fcUy  mtended  to  have  followed  edvioe  of 
sneh  wei^;  bnt  having  staki  much  longer  both 
in  Germany  and  Italy  t£ui  I  proposed  to  do,  and 
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amoe  liioi  to  get  a  letter  (Itom  me  dated  at 
Saiunanca.  Son»»o»,  "  I  love  the  uni- 
wrmty  of  Salamanca;  for  when  the  Span- 
itnk  were  in  doubt  u  to  the  lawfulness  of 
tbeir  eooqueiing  America,  the  univensity  of 
Salunaaca  gj^yc  it  as  their  opinion  that  it 
was  not  lawfuL'*  He  spoke  this  with  great 
emotion,  and  with  that  generous  warmth 
which  dictated  the  lines  in  his  "  XiOndon," 
ag  uMt  Spanish  enoroachment 

i  e^reesed  my  opinion  of  myfiriend  Der- 
Tkk  as  but  a  ooor  wiileri.  JoBjrsoir.  <'  To 
be  Mire,  sifj  ne  is:  bat  are  you  to  consider 
that  his  being  a  literary  man  has  got  for 
him  aO  that  he  hss.  It  has  made  h£i  king 
of  Bath.  Sir,  he  has  nothing  to  say  for 
himself  but  that  he  is  a  writer.  Had  he 
Dot  been  a  writer,  he  must  have  been 
fveepiiiff  the  crossings  in  the  streets,  and 
aduof  haUpanee  from    every  body  that 

lo  jwcice,  however,  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Derrick,  who  was  my  first  tutor  in  the 
ways  of  London,  and  showed  me  the  town 
is  aii  its  vane^  of  departments  both  litera- 
ry sad  spofftive,  the  particulais  of  which 
Dr.  JohMNi  advised  me  to  put  in  writing, 
it  is  proper  to  mention  what  Johnson,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  said  of  him 
^j^  both  as  a  writer  and  editor:  "  Sir, 
I  have  oAen  said,  that  if  Derrick's 
leoeis  had  been  written  by  one  of  a  more 
esiabiisfaad  name,  they  would  have  been 
^  ^^  thought  very  pretty  letters."  And, 
^mT'  "  I  •«»*  Demck  to  Dryden's  rela- 
tions  to  gather  materials  for  his  life; 
and  I  believe  he  got  all  that  I  myself  should 
have  got** 

Poor  Deoick!  I  remember  him  with 
kiadoss*  Tet  I  cannot  withhold  fxom  mv 
xesdeis  a  pleasant  humorous  sally  which 
cookd  not  bave  burt  him  had  he  been  alive, 
asd  aow  ia  peiieetly  harmless.  In  his  col- 
leetioa  of  poems,  there  is  one  apon  enter- 
iv  the  harbour  of  Dublin,  his  native  eity, 
met  a  long  absence.    It  begins  thus: 

**  Eblaaa!  oiaeh  loved  dutj^  hail! 
Where  6Ht  I  nw  the  light  of  day.*' 

Aad  alter  a  aoternn  leflectioin  on  his  beins^ 
**  nanberad  with  ftngotten  dead,'*  there  is 
thelbOowfaigataflaEa: 


**  \Switm  my  liaai  protiaet  my  fiuue, 

Aed  MM,  who  cfauce  to  raad  thsm,  siy. 


I  kaaw  tun!  Dcnick  was  hia  name, 
la  yoadsr  tomb  hh  aahea  lie : " 

wbie^  was  thsia  happily  parodied  by  Mr. 
Mm  Home,  to  wbom  we  owe  the  beauti- 
fU  Old  patbetuk  tragedy  of  Douglas: 


vhilsd  Coiaea,  I  Ibond  that  I  had 
As  time  aUowed  me  by  my  &dier,  and 
to  Ftfanoe  ia  my  wi^  homewaids.— 


'  lCMptth&iha€k6ngy9urJnend$f'-Ej>,'\ 


**  Unlesi  my  tfesdf  protiaet  my  lame, 
J$nd  he  who  passes  sadly  sings, 
I  knew  him!  Denick  was  his  name, 
On  yonder  tree  his  carcass  sunngs  !  '* 

I  doubt  much  whether  the  amiable  and 
ingenious  authour  of  these  burlesque  lines 
wm  recollect  them;  for  they  were  produced 
extempore  one  evening  while  he  and  I  were 
waMnff  together  in  the  dining  room  at 
Eglingtoune  Castle,  in  1760,  and  1  have 
never  mentioned  them  to  him  since. 

Johnson  said  once  to  me^  '*  Sir,  I  honour 
Derrick  for  his  presence  of  mind.  One 
night,  when  Floyd  3,  another  poor  authour, 
was  wandering  about  the  streets  in  the 
night,  &e  found  Derrick  fast  asleep  upon  a 
bmk;  upon  being  suddenly  waked.  Derrick 
started  up:  <  My  dear  Floyd,  I  am  sorry  to 
see  you  in  this  destitute  state:  wiU  you  go 
home  with  me  to  my  lodgit^i^7^  " 

I  again  begged  his  advice  as  to  my  meth- 
od of  study  at  Utrecht.  "  Come,"  said 
he,  "  let  us  make  a  day  of  it  Let  us  go 
down  to  Greenwich  and  dine,  and  talk  of 
of  it  there."  The  following  Saturday  was 
fumd  for  this  ezcuraion. 

As  we  walked  along  the  Strand  to-night 
arm  in  arm,  a  woman  of  the  town  accosted 
us,  in  the  usual  enticing  manner.  **  No, 
no,  my  girl,"  said  Johnson; "  it  wont  do." 
He  however,  did  not  treat  her  with  harsh* 
ness;  and  we  telked  of  the  wretched  life 
of  such  women,  and  agreed,  that  much 
more  misery  than  happiness,  upon  the  whole, 
is  produced  by  illicit  commerce  betvecn  the 
sexes. 

On  Saturday,  July  80,  Dr.  Johnson  and 
I  took  a  sculler  at  me  Temple-etairB,  and 
set  out  for  Greenwich.  I  asaed  him  if  he 
really  thought  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
uid  Latin  languages  an  essential  requisite 
to  a  good  education.  Johnsov.  *<  Most 
certainly,  air;  for  those  who  know  them  have 
s  very  fffeat  advantage  over  those  who  do 
not  Nay,  sir,  it  is  wonderfbl  what  a  dif* 
ference  learning  makes  upon  people  even 
in  the  common  intercourse  or  life,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  connected  with 
it*'  "And  yet,*'  said  I,  "people  go 
through  the  world  very  well,  and  carry  on 
the  business  of  life  to  good  advanta^, 
without  learning."  Johnsok.  "Why,  sir, 
that  may  be  true  in  cases  where  learning 
cannot  possibly  be  of  any  use;  for  instance, 
this  boy  rows  us  as  well  williout  learning, 
as  if  he  could  sing  the  song  of  Orpheus  to 
the  Argonauts,  too  were  tne  first  sailors." 
He  then  called  to  the  boy,  "  What  would 


*  He  pobUshed  a  biogrepUeal  woilc,  oontainfaig 
an  accoont  of  emnumt  writen,  fai  three  volomes, 
8vo. 

>  [No  sreat  praaence  of  mind;  for  FtoydwoaU 
natnrally  liave  accepted  the  propoaalt  and  0Ma 
Derrick  woald  hare  been  doably  exposed.— -En.] 
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you  give,  my  lad,  to  know  about  the  Ar- 
gonauts?" "Sir,"  said  the  boy,  « I  would 
give  what  I  have."  Johnson  was  much 
pleased  with  hb  answer,  and  we  gave  him 
a  double  fare.  Dr.  Johnson  then  turning 
to  me,  "  Sir,"  said  he,  «*  a  desire  of  know- 
ledge is  the  natural  feeling  of  mankind; 
ana  every  human  being  whose  mind  is  not 
debauched,  will  be  willing  to  give  all  that 
he  has  to  ?et  knowledge." 

We  landed  at  the  Old  Swan  i,  and  walk- 
ed  to  Billings-ff  ate,  where  we  took  oars,  and 
moved  smoothlv  along  the  silver  Thames. 
It  was  a  veiy  nne  day.  We  were  enter- 
tained with  the  immense  number  and  varie- 
ty of  ships  that  were  lying  at  anchor,  and 
with  the  beautiful  country  on  each  side  of 
the  river. 

I  talked  of  preaching,  and  of  the  great 
success  which  those  called  methodist^  have. 

>  [The  erection  of  a  new  London  bridge  may 
render  it  nsefhl  to  observe  that  with  the  ebb-tide 
it  m  dangeioiiB  to  pan  throngfa,  or  ihoot,  as  it  is 
called,  the  arcbei  of  the  old  bridge:  panengeri, 
therefore,  land  above  the  bridge,  and  walk  to  some 
whaif  below  it — Ed.] 

'  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
religion  (the  moat  important,  aorely,  that  concerns 
the  homan  mind),  know  that  the  appellation  of 
MethodUta  was  first  given  to  a  society  of  students 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  who,  about  the  year 
1780',  were  distingnished  by  an  earnest  and  me- 
thodietU  attention  to  devout  exercises.    This  dis- 
position of  mind  is  not  a  novelty,  or  peculiar  to 
any  sect,  but  has  been  and  still  may  be  found,  in 
many  Christians  of  every  denomination.    John- 
son niinself  was,  in  a  dignified  numner,  a  metho- 
«&t    In  his  Rambler,  No.  110,  he  mentions  with 
respect  "  the  whole  discipline  of  regulated  piety;*' 
and  m  his  '*  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  many  in- 
stances occur  of  his  anxious  examination  into  his 
spiritual  state.    That  tins  religious  earnestness, 
and  in  particular  an  observation  of  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  sometimes  degenerated  into 
folly,  and  sometimes  been  counterfeited  for  base 
porposes,  cannot  be  denied.     But  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, fitir  to  decry  it  when  genume.    The  princi- 
pal aigoment  in  reason  and  good  sense  again* 
methodkni  is,  that  it  tends  to  debase  human  na^ 
tore,  and  prevent  the  generous  exertions  of  good- 
ness, by  an  unworthy  supposition  that  God  will 
pay  no  regard  to  them  ;  although  it  is  positively 
said  in  the  scriptures,  that  he  *'  will  reward  every 
nun  according  to  his  works.'*    But  I  am  happy 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  justice  to  those  whom 
it  is  the  fashion  to  ridicule,  without  any  knowledge 
of  their  tenets ;  and  this  I  can  do  by  quoting  a 
peasage  from  one  of  their  best  apologists,  Mr. 
Idner,  who  thus  expresses  their  doctrine  upon 
tfas  soiijeet:  «  Justified  by  foith,  renewed  in  his 
focakiss*  aid  constrained  by  the  k>ve  of  Christ, 
Iheir  believer  moves  in  the  sphere  of  love  and 
gratitude,  and  all  his  duHet  flow  more  or  less  from 
this  principle^    And  tbeugh  they  are  aecumulat- 
mg  for  Ami  ta  Aeaven  a  treasure  of  bliea 
fr&mortianed  to  hi$  faitl^fulnese  and  activity, 
ana  it  ie  hy  no  means  ineontistent  with  hi$ 


JoHKsoN.  <*  Sir,  it  is  owing  to  their  express- 
ing themselves  in  a  plain  and  familiar  man- 
ner, which  is  the  only  way  to  do  good  to 
the  common  people,  and  which  clergymen 
of  genius  and  learning  ought  to  do  from  a 
principle  of  duly,  when  it  is  suited  to  their 
congregations;  a  practice,  for  which  they 
will  be  praised  hy  men  of  sense.  To  insist 
against  drunkenness  as  a  crime,  because  it 
debases  reason,  the  nohlest  faculty  of  man, 
would  be  of  no  service  to  the  common  peo- 

Ele :  but  to  tell  them  that  Uiey  may  die  in  a 
t  of  drunkenness,  and  show  them  how 
dreadful  that  would  be,  cannot  fail  to  make 
a  deep  impression.  Sir,  when  your  Scotch 
clergy  give  up  their  homely  manner,  religion 
will  soon  decay  in  that  country."  Let  this 
observation,  as  Johnson  meant  it,  be  ever 
remembered. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  find  myself  with 
Johnson  at  Greenwich,  which  he  celebrates 
in  his  '^  London"  as  a  favourite  scene.  I 
had  the  poem  in  mv  pocket,  and  read  the 
lines  aloud  with  enthusiasm: 

**  On  Thames's  banks  in  silent  thought  we  stood, 
Where  Greenwich  smiles  upon  the  silver  flood: 
Pleased  with  the  seat  which  gave  Elisa  birth, 
We  kneel,  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth." 

He  remarked  that  the  structure  of  Green- 
wich hospital  was  too  magnificent  for  a  place 
of  charity,  and  that  its  parts  were  too  much 
detached,  to  make  one  great  whole^. 

Buchanan,  he  said,  was  a  very  fine  poet<; 
and  observed,  that  he  was  the  first  who  com- 
plimented a  lady,  by  ascribing  to  her  the 
dififerent  perfections  of  the  heathen  goddes- 
ses S;  but  that  Johnstone  A  improv^  upon 

« 

principles  to  feet  the  force  of  this  eonsiderationt 
yet  love  itself  sweetens  every  duty  to  his  mind ; 
and  he  thinks  there  is  no  absurdity  in  his  feeling 
the  love  of  God  as  the  grand  commanding  princi- 
ple of  his  life."  Essays  en  several  religious 
Subjects,  lire,  by  Joseph  MUner,  A,  M,  nMSiar 
of  the  grammar  school  of  Kingstan'^upon'lfullt 
1789.  p.  11. — BoswKLi^  [Mr.  Joseph  Mibier 
was  brother  of  Dr.  Isaac  Milner,  who  died  Deaa 
ofCariisle.— Ed.] 

'  [A  very  just  critbism,  which,  consideriif 
Johnson's  defective  vision,  and  his  conseqoeat 
imperfect  judgment  on  all  the  fine  arts,  may  be 
suspected  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  hii 
friend  Mr.  Gwynne,  the  architect — ^Ed.] 

*  [Seeposf,  sub.  SOdi  March,  17S8.~Ed.] 

'  Epigram,  Lib.  11.  "In  Elisabeth.  Angta 
Reg."— ^I  suspect  that  the  anthour's  memory  ben 
deceived  him,  and  that  Johnson  said,  "  the  fits 
modem  poet ;  '*  for  there  is  a  well  known  t4»i- 
gram  in  the  AjtrTHOi.oGiA,  containing  this  kuK 
of  eulogy. — ^Mai<ons. 

'  [Arthur  Johnstone,  bom  near  Aberdeen  ii 
1587,  an  elegant  Latin  poet  His  principal  work 
are  a  volume  of  epigrams,  (in  which  is  to  b 
found  that  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  alludes,)  and  i 
Latin  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms.  He  died  at  Oi 
fofd  in  1641.— Eo.] 
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thift,  by  makm^  his  lady,  at  the  same  time, 
Oee  from  thmr  defects. 

He  dwelt  upon  Buchanan's  elegant  verses 
V>  Harr,  Queen  of  Scots,  Nymjpha  Caie- 
imuBjic.  and  ^oke  vnth  enthusiasm  of  the 
beauty  of  Latin  verse.  *<  All  the  modern 
liOj^QigeB  (said  he)  cannot  liimish  so  me- 
lodJOQti  line  as 

"FpnNMOvi  resonare  doees  AmarilHda  siltat" 

AilerwHrds  he  entered  upon  the  busi- 
BOB  of  the  day,  which  was  to  give  me  his 
advice  as  to  a  eouise  of  study.  And  here  I 
am  to  meotion  with  much  regret,  that  my 
lecofdofiviiat  he  said  is  miserably  scanty. 
I  neoUect  with  admiration  an  animating 
blaa?  of  eloquence,  which  roused  every  in- 
tdlectual  power  in  me  to  the  highest  pitch, 
but  must  have  dazzled  me  so  much,  that 
DT  memory  eou&d  not  preserve  the  substance 
(/hisdiaooarse;  for  the  note  which  I  find 
of  it  ia  DO  more  than  this: — "  He  ran  over 
thegraod  scale  of  human  knowledge;  ad- 
Tiled  me  to  select  some  particular  branch 
to  exed  in,  but  to  acquire  a  little  of  eveiy 
kind.'*  The  defect  of  my  minutes  will  be 
fally  aopplkd  by  a  Ibng  letter  upon  the  sub- 
ieet,  which  he  favoured  me  with,  aAer  I  had 
beni  some  time  at  Utrecht,  and  which  my 
ivadern  will  have  the  pleasure  to  peruse  in 
ila  proper  place. 

We  waiked  in  the  evening  in  Greenwich 
park.  He  asked  me,  I  suppose,  by  way  of 
trfiftg  mj  disposition,  "  Is  not  this  very 
we^  Having  no  exquisite  relish  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  being  more  delight- 
ed with  "  the  busy  hum  of  men,"  I  answered 
'*  Yea,  sir;  but  not  equal  to  Fleetrstreet." 
JoHHsojr.  *<  You  are  right,  sir." 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  readers  may 
eenaaie  my  want  of  taste.  Let  me,  howev- 
er, skelter  myself  under  the  authority  of  a 
very  fashionable  baronet^  in  the  brilliant 
world,  who,  on  his  attention  being  called  to 
tbe  fragrance  of  a  May  evening  in  the  coun- 
try observed,  "  This  maybe  venr  well;  but 
for  my  part  1  prefer  the  smell  ofa  flambeau 
atthepIa^fhouK.'' 

We  stud  so  long  at  Greenwich,  that  our 
*i3  m)  tbe  river,  in  our  return  to  London, 
WIS  by  no  means  so  pleasant  as  in  the 
tBormsg;  for  the  night  air  was  so  cold  that 

'  Uj  tnmA  Sir  MMshael  Le  neming.  TtS 
pwlemas,  with  all  his  experience  of  sprightly 
ttd  ^kpM  ti£t,  ioherita,  with  tbe  beautiful  &iiiily 
^onust  so  tDeoMadenble  share  of  that  love  of 
HliiilSBi  wUch  distingiiifllied  his  venenble  gnmd- 
fah«,  the  ^bop  of  Carliale.  He  one  day  ob- 
fBftd  as  oie,  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  fdicity  of 
plsa«,  ^  then  m  a  bhmt  dignity  about  him  on 
^m  nrrasisn.**-— BoswKi.1,. 

^  Jtielail  L»  Flcaaing  died  of  an  apoplectick 
^  wids  eoBTcamng  at  ttie  Admiralty  with  Lord 
Hs«pkk  {mm  the  Eai)  Gray),  May  19,  1806.— 


it  made  me  shiver.  I  was  tne  more  sensi- 
ble of  it  fVom  having  sat  up  all  the  night 
before  recoUectinpr  and  writing  in  my  Jour- 
nal what  I  thought  worthy  of  preservation; 
an  exertion  which,  during  the  first  part  of 
my  acquaintance  with  Johnson,  I  frequent- 
ly made.  I  remember  having  sat  up  four 
nights  in  one  week,  without  being  much  in- 
commoded in  the  daytime. 

Johnson,  whose  robust  frame  was  not  in 
the  least  affected  by  the  cold,  scolded  me,  as 
if  my  shivering  had  been  a  paltry  effemina- 
cy, saying,  "Why  do  you  shiver.^"  Sir 
William  Scott  s,  of  the  commons,  told  me, 
that  when  he  complained  of  a  head-ache 
in  the  post-chaise,  as  they  were  travelling 
together  to  Scotland,  Johnson  treated  him 
in  the  same  manner:  "  At  your  age,  sir,  I 
had  no  head-ache."  It  is  not  easy  to  make 
allowance  for  sensations  in  others,  which  we 
ourselves  have  not  at  the  time.  We  must 
all  have  experienced  how  veiy  differently 
we  are  afiected  by  the  complaints  of  our 
neighbours,  when  we  are  well  and  when  we 
are  ill.  In  full  health,  we  can  scarcely 
believe  that  they  sufier  muchj  so  faint  is 
the  image  of  pain  upon  our  imagination: 
when  soflened  by  sickness  we  readily 
sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of  others. 

We  concluded  the  day  at  the  Turk's* 
head  coffee-house  very  socially.  He  was 
pleased  to  listen  to  a  particular  account 
which  I  give  him  of  my  family,  and  of  its 
hereditary  estate,  as  to  the  extent  and  pop- 
ulation of  which  he  adced  questions,  and 
made  calculations;  recommending,  at  the 
same  time,  a  liberal  kindness  to  the  tenantry, 
as  people  over  whom  the  proprietor  was 

E laced  by  Providence.  He  took  delight  in 
eariiiff  my  description  of  the  romantick 
seat  of  my  ancestors.  <<  I  must  be  there, 
sir  (said  ne^,  and  we  will  live  in  the  old 
castle;  and  if  there  is  not  a  room  in  it  re- 
maining, we  will  build  one."  I  was  highly 
flattered,  but  could  scarcely  indulge  a  hope 
that  Auchinleck  would  indeed  be  honoured 
by  his  presence,  and  celebrated  by  a  de- 
scription, as  it  afterwards  was,  in  his  **  Jour- 
ney to  the  Western  Islands." 

Afler  we  had  again  talked  of  my  setting 
out  for  Holland,  he  said,  **  I  must  see  thee 
out  of  England;  I  will  accompany  you  to 
Harwich."  I  could  not  find  words  to  ex- 
press what  I  felt  upon  this  unexpected 
and  very  great  mark  of  his  affectionate  re- 
gard. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  July  SI,  I  told  him  I 
had  been  that  morning  at  a  meeting  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  where  I  h«l  heard 
a  woman  preach.  Johkson.  "  Sir,  a  wo- 
man'a  preaching  is  like  a  dog's  walking  on 

*  [Now  Lord  Stowell,  who  accompanied  Dr. 
Johnson  finom  Newcastle  to  Edinbnrgh  m  1778. — 
Ed.] 
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his  hind  legs.  It  ib  not  done  well;  but  you 
are  surprised  to  find  it  done  at  all." 

On  Tuesday,  August  3,  (the  day  of  my 
departure  from  Liomlon  having  been  fixed 
for  the  5th,)  Dr.  Johnson  did  me  the  hon- 
our to  pass  a  part  of  the  mominff  with  me 
at  my  cnmnhers.  He  said,  that  "he  always 
ielt  an  inclination  to  do  nothinp:."  I  obeerr- 
ed,  that  it  was  strange  to  think  that  the 
most  indolent  man  in  Britain  had  written 
the  most  laborious  work.  The  Ev«u»h 
DicTieKAaT. 

I  mentioned  an  imprudent  publicatiMi,  by 
a  certain  friend  of  his,  at  an  early  jmod  of 
life,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  would 
hurt  him.  Johnsov.  "  No,  sir,  not  much. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  meoitioBed  at  aaeiec- 
tioni." 

I  had  now  made  good  my  title  to  be  a 
privileged  man,  and  was  earned  by  him  la 
the  evening  to  drink  tea  with  Alias  Wil* 
liams,  whom,  though  uuder  the  misfortuine 
of  having  lost  her  flight,!  £bmnd  to  be  agreesr 
ble  in  convematioii;  for  she  had  a  variety 
of  literature,  and  expfessed  herself  weif; 
but  her  pecuhar  value  was  the  iadmaey  in 
which  she  had  long  liyed  with  Johnson,  by 
vdiich  she  was  inell  acquainted  with  his 
habitSj  and  knew  kovr  to  Jead  him  on  to 
talk. 

Ailer  tea  he  carried  me  to  what  he  called 
his  walk,  which  was  a  long  narrow  paved 
court  in  the  neighbourhood,  overshadowed 
b^  some  trees.  There  we  sauntered  a  con- 
siderable time;  and  I  conmlatned  to  him 
tliat  my  love  of  London  ana  of  his  compa- 
ny was  such,  that  I  shrunk  almost  from  the 
thought  of  going  awav  even  to  travel,  which 
is  geno-aliy  so  much  desired  by  young  men. 
He  roused  me  by  manly  and  spiritra.  con- 
versation. He  advised  me,  wnen  settled 
in  any  place  abroad,  to  atndy  with  an  ea- 
gerness afler  knowledge,  and  to  api^y  to 
Greek  an  hour  every  day:  and  when  I  waa 
moving  about,  to  tcad  diligently  the  great 
book  of  mankind. 

On  Wednesday,  Aiufust  I,  we  had  our 
last  social  evening  at  the  Turk'a-head  cof- 

>  [This  probably  allndefl  to  Mr.  BiiriKe*8  '<  Vvv- 
dieoHon  of  J^atural  Society f*^  a  work  pabliib- 
ed  m  1766,  in  a  happy  ixnitatum  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke'8  atyle,  and  in  an  ironical  adoption  of  lui 
principles :  the  whole  was  so  well  done  that  it  at 
mt  passed  as  a  genuine  woi^  of  Lord  Boling- 
bvoke's,  and  sabseqvently  as  the  serions  and  (as 
m  style  and  imagery  it  certainly  is)  splendid  ex- 

Ciitisn  of  the  principles  of  one  of  lus  disciples, 
id  Cbestecfisld  and  BUbop  Wajhorton  are  stated 
to  have  been  so  deoeived;  ud  il  would  eeem  fixm 
the  yawsge  in  the  toil,  that  Johnson  and  BosweU 
were  in  the  same  enror.  In  1765,  Mr.  Burke  to- 
printed  this  piece,  with  a  pre&ce,  in  which  he 
throws  off  altojietber  the  mask  of  irony.  Mr, 
BosweO  calls  hun  a  friend  of  John$on*9,  for  he 
himself  had  not  yet  met  Mr.  Burke. — Ed.] 


fee-hooae,  before  my  setthig  out  fbrfbieiga 
parts.  I  had  the  misfortune,  before  we 
parted,  to  irritate  him  unintentionally.  I 
mentioned  to  him  how  common  it  was  in 
the  world  to  tell  absurd  atoriea  of  him,  and 
to  aacribe  to  him  very  strange  sayings. 
JoHirsoy.  <'  What  do  thcjy  make  me  say, 
sir?  "  BoswELL.  "  Why,  sir,  as  an  instance 
verv  strange  indeed  (lauf  hing  heartily  sb  1 
spoke),  David  Hume  told  me,  you  said  that 
jon  would  stand  before  a  battery  of  cannon 
to  restore  the  convocation  to  its  full  powen." 
Little  did  I  apprehend  that  he  had  actually 
said  this:  but  I  was  soon  eonyinced  of  my 
errour;  for,  with  a  determined  look,  he 
thundered  out,  ''And  would  I  not,  sir? 
Shall  the  presbyterian  kirk  of  Scotland  have 
its  general  assembly,  and  the  church  of 
England  be  denied  its  convocation^  ? " 
He  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
while  I  tokl  htm  the  anecdote;  but  when  he 
uttered  this  explosion  of  hi^-church  seal, 
he  had  come  dose  to  my  chair,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  with  indignation.  I  bowed  to  the 
storm,  and  diverted  the  force  of  it,  by  lead- 
ing him  to  expatiate  on  tlie  influence  which 
reufi^ion  derived  from  maintaining  the  church 
with  great  external  respectability. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  &iet  he  this 
year  wrote  the  Life  of  Ascham  ti  u^l  the 
dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftaburyt,  pre- 
fixed to  the  edition  of  that  writer's  Engiiah 
works,  published  by  Mr.  Bennet. 

[Johnson  was  in  fact  the  editor       ^^ 
of  this  work,  as  appears  from  tlie 
following  letter: 


C( 


MB.    T.    DAVIKS    TO    THE    RIV.    BUX. 

BKTTESWORTH. 

»  RiHwMtoset,  ad  F6b.  ITCS.' 

^^Rbvkuchd  sir, — I  take  the  libertr  to 
send  vou  Roger  Aecham's  works  in  Eng- 
lish; he  is  generally  esteemed  one  of  the 
moat  eminent  writers  of  the  days  of  Queen 
Elisabeth.     Though  Mr.  Bennet's  name 

*  [It  rawt  he  oooleaBed,  that  the  existiz^  pna- 
tice  relative  to  convocatiooa  is  an  ahsaid  anomaly; 
the  ooavocation  is  aammoned  to  meet  when  par- 
liament does,  but  its  meeting  ia  a  mere  fomi,  and 
it  neither  doea  nor  dare  do  any  boaineaa.  It  ii  a 
aolemn  farce.  The  hiatorioal  inquirer  aeea,  in  the 
tradition  of  the  convocation,  the  analogy  between 
the  BritMh  pailiameDt  and  convocatwnand  the  oU 
4taU  ghi4rau9  <tf  Fkanoe.— £d.] 

*  [Snob  ia  the  date,  as  Dr.  Harwood  onginally 
read  it,  and  it  agraea  with  that  of  the  pabticatiea 
of  the  book,  bat  ia  inconaiatent  with  the  mention 
of  Johnaon  by  the  title  of  Doelw^  who  had  not 
even  the  Dublin  degree  tUl  176S.  Dr.  Uarwood, 
on  re-eiaminini  t£  MB.,  obaervea  that  the  laA 
figure  ia  almoat  illegibte,  aad  nuty  have  been  a  S» 
7,  or  9.— £d.]— [  On  faither  examinatMO  of  the 
MS.,  the  editor  k  aatafied  that  the  date  ia  ri^ 
but  that  Dr.  has  been  ainoe  aabedtnled  for  Mr.-^ 
Ed.] 
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ii  in  the  titk,  the  editor  was  in  reality  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  anthonr  of  the  Rambler,  who 
wrote  the  life  of  the  anthour,  and  added  sev- 
eral  notes,  besides  those  of  Mr.  Upton.  Dr. 
J<dinson  gave  it  to  Mr.  Bennet,  fbr  his  ad- 
vantage. I  charge  yon  no  more  than  book- 
aeUer^  price,  lOt .  6a. :  it  will  be  advertised 
at  ISf.  If  not  agreeable  will  take  it  again. 
I  am,  reverend  air,  jonr  most  obedient  hirai- 
bfeaervant,  '<  Thomas  Davtks."] 

On  Friday,  An^nst  5,  we  set  ont  early 
itt  the  morning  m  the   Harwich   stase- 
comIl    a  fht  elderly  gentlewoman,  and  a 
yomg  Dutchman,  seemed  the  most  inclin- 
ed among  as  to  conversation.    At  the  inn 
wheie  we  dined,  the  gentlewoman  said  that 
she  had  done  her  best  to  educate  her  chil- 
dren; and  particularly  that  she  had  never 
nflered  them  to  be  a  moment  idle.    Johf- 
sos.    "  I  wish,  madam,  you  would  educate 
ne  too;  fbr  I  have  been  an  idle  fellow  all 
my  U^**    **  I  am  sure,  (said  she) ,  you  have 
not  been  idle.*'    JoHirsoir.    "Nay,  madam, 
it  is  veiy  true;  and  that  gentleman  there 
(pointiw  to  me^  has  been  idle.    He  was 
idle  at  E&inbuTgn.    His  father  sent  him  to 
Glasgow,  where  he  continued  to  be  idle. 
Be  then  rame  to  London,  where  he  has 
been  vety  idle;  and  now  he  is  going  to 
Ut/ecfat,  where  he  will  be  as  idle  as  ever." 
I  asked  him  privately  how  he  could  expose 
laeao.    JoBirsoir.    <*Poh,  poht  (said  he") 
they  know  nothing  about  you,  and  wiU 
^ask  of  it  no  more."    In  the  afternoon  the 
seatlewoman  talked  violently  against  the 
Kaman  CathoKcks,  and  of  the  horrours  of 
the  iaqtusition.    To  the  utter  astonishment 
of  aUthe  paaseof era  but  myself,  who  knew 
that  he  eould  taft  upon  any  side  of  a  ques- 
uon,  he  defended  the  inquisition,  and  main- 
S^aedv  that  **  fabe  doctrine  should  be  check- 
ed on  its  first  appearance;  that  the  civil 
pamwr  riioold  unite  with  the  church  in  pun- 
wMas  those  who  dare  to  attack  the  estab- 
IUm  relhpon,  and  that  such   only  were 
ed  oy  the  inquisition."    He  had  in 
porloet  **  Ponmaniui  Mela  da  Siiu  Or- 
t/^  in  which  ne  read  occasionally,  and 
v«fy  hiient  upon  ancient  geography. 
XhoQ^  bv  DO  means  niggardly,  his  atten- 
tkn  lo  wnat  was  generuly  right  wss  so 
tmaniey  that  having  observed  at  one  of  the 
acagca  that  I  ostentatiously  gave  a  shilling 
tothe  coachman,  when  the  custom  was  for 
each  passenger  to  give  only  sixpence,  he 
arnk  me  aai^  and  scolded  me,  saying  that 
what  I  had  done  would  make  the  coachman 
diaaaiis&sd  with  all  the  feet  of  the  passen- 
fom,  arho  gave  him  no  more  than  his  due. 
This  wss  a  jost  reprimand;  for  in  whatev- 
er wmy  a  man  may  indulge  his  generosity 
or  his  vaoity  in  ^nding  his  money,  for  the 
Baiae  cfathen  he  ought  not  to  raise  the  price 
ef  any  article  for  which  there  is  a  constant 


He  talked  of  Mr.  Blacklock's  i  poetry,  so 
far  88  it  was  descriptive  of  visible  objects : 
and  observed  that  "  as  its  authour  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  blind,  we  may  be  absolute- 
ly sure  that  such  passages  are  combinations 
of  what  he  has  remembered  of  tlie  works  of 
other  writers  who  could  see.  That  foolidi 
fellow  Spence  has  laboured  to  explain  phi- 
losophically how  Blacklock  may  have  done, 
by  means  of  his  own  faculties,  what  it  is 
impossible  he  should  do.  The  solution,  as 
I  have  given  it,  is  plain.  Supjpose  I  know 
a  man  to  be  so  lame  that  he  is  absolutely 
incapable  to  move  himself,  and  I  find  him 
in  a  different  room  from  that  in  which  I  left 
him;  shall  I  puzzle  myself  with  idle  con- 
jectures, that,  perhaps,  his  nerves  have  by 
some  unknown  change  all  at  once  become 
effective?  No,  sir,  it  is  clear  how  he  got 
into  a  different  room;  he  was  carried." 

Having  stopped  a  night  at  Colchester, 
Johnson  talked  of  that  town  with  venera- 
tion, for  having  stood  a  siege  for  Charles  the 
First  The  Dutchman  afone  now  remain- 
ed with  us.  ^  He  spoke  English  tolerably 
well;  and  thinking  to  recommend  himself  to 
us  by  expatiating  on  the  superiority  of  the 
criminal  lurisprudence  of  this  country  over 
that  of  Holland,  he  inveighed  against  the 
barbarity  of  putting  an  accused  person  to 
the  torture,  in  order  to  force  a  confession. 
But  Johnson  was  as  ready  for  this,  as  for 
the  inquisition.  "  Why,  sir,  you  do  not,  I 
find,  understand  the  law  of  your  own  coun- 
try. To  torture  in  Holland  is  considered 
as  a  favour  to  an  accused  person;  for  no 
man  is  put  to  the  torture  there,  unless 
there  is  as  much  evidence  against  him  as 
would  amount  to  conviction  in  England. 
An  accused  person  among  you,  therefore, 
has  one  chance  more  to  escape  punishment 
than  those  who  are  tried  among  us'." 

>  [Dr.  Tbomas  BlacUock  was  bom  in  1721 ; 
he  totsU^  lost  his  tight  by  the  small-pox  at  tfie 
age  of  sn  yean,  but  was  nevertheless  a  deserip- 
tire  poet.  He  died  in  1791.  **  We  may  con- 
chide,*'  nys  his  biographer,  **  with  Penina,  on 
his  Di$ear$o  delta  LUteraiura,  that  Blacklock 
will  appear  to  poeterity  a  fiible,  as  to  as  he  is  a 
prodigy.  It  win  be  uovght  a  fiction,  that  a  man 
blind  finom  his  in&ncy,  bendes  baring  made  him- 
self master  of  various  fore^  languages,  should  be 
a  great  poet  in  his  own,  and  without  having  hard- 
ly seen  the  light,  sbodd  be  so  remarkably  happy 
in  description.*'  Johnson,  no  doubt,  gives  the 
true  solution  of  Blaekloek's  power,  wfich  was 
memory  and  not  miracle;  and,  mark  the  result  \ 
who  now  quoteo,  nay,  who  reads  a  line  of  Black- 
lock  ?— Ed.] 

■  [Is  it  possible  that  Johnson  can  be  right  ?  If 
the  giult  be  proved,  can  the  law  of  any  civilized 
country  ask  more  than  proof,  and  ask  it  under  the 
extreme  yet  mort  doubtful  sanction  of  torture  f 
If  the  Editor  has  not  forgotten  all  he  has  ever  read 
of  the  law  of  Holland,  Johnson  must  have  been 
mistaken.     Johnson's  position  is  to  be  found  in 
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'  At  supper  thia  night  he  talked  of  good  eat- 
ing witK  uncommon  satisfaction.  "  Some 
people,"  said  he,  "  have  a  foolish  way  of  not 
mi  nding  or  pretending  not  to  mind  what  they 
eat.  For  my  part,  I  mind  my  helly  very  stu- 
diously, and  very  carefully;  for  I  look  upon 
it,  that  he  who  does  not  mind  his  belly,  will 
hardly  mind  any  thing  else."  He  now  ap- 
peared to  me  Jean  BuU  philo$ophe,  and  he 
was  for  the  moment,  not  only  serious,  but 
vehement.  Yet  I  have  heard  him,  upon 
other  occasions,  talk  with  great  contempt 
of  people  who  were  anxious  to  gratify  their 
palates;  and  the  306th  number  of  his  Ram- 
bler is  a  masterly  essay  against  gulosity. 
His  practice,  ind^,  I  must  acknowledge, 
may  be  considered  as  casting  the  balance  of 
his  different  opinions  upon  this  subject;  for 
I  never  knew  any  man  who  relished  good 
eating  more  than  he  did.  When  at  table, 
he  was  totally  absorbed  in  the  business  of 
the  moment;  his  looks  seemed  riveted  to  his 
plate;  nor  would  he,  unless  when  in  very  high 
company,  say  one  word,  or  even  pay  the 
least  attention  to  what  was  said  by  others, 
till  he  had  satisfied  his  appetite;  which  was 
so  fierce,  and  indulged  with  such  intense- 
ness,  that  wliile  in  the  act  of  eating,  the 
veins  of  his  forehead  swelled,  and  generally 
•  a  strong  perspiration  was  visible.  To  those 
whose  sensations  were  delicate,  this  could 
not  but  be  disgusting  1;  and  it  was  doubt- 
less not  very  suitable  to  the  character  of  a 
philosopher,  who  should  be  distinguished 
oy  self-conunand.  But  it  must  be  owned, 
that  Johnson,  though  he  could  be  rigidly 
abstemious,  was  not  a  temperate  man  ei- 
ther in  eating  or  drinking.  He  could  re- 
frain 2,  but  he  could  not  use  moderately. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  fasted  two  days 
without  inconvenience,  and  that  he  had  nev- 
er been  hungry  but  once.  They  who  beheld 
with  wonder  how  touch  he  eat  upon  all  oc- 
casions, when  his  dinner  was  to  his  taste, 
could  not  easily  conceive  what  he  must  have 
meant  by  hunger;  and  not  only  was  he  re- 
markable for  the  extraordinary  quantity 
which  he  eat,  but  he  was,  or  affectM  to  be, 
a  man  of  very  nice  discernment  in  the  sci- 
ence of  cookery.  He  used  to  descant  crit- 
ically on  the  dishes  which  had  been  at  table 
where  he  had  dined  or  supped,  and  to  re- 
collect very  minutely  what  ne  had  liked.  I 
remember  when  he  was  in  Scotland,  his 
praising  <'  Oordon^s  palate*^  (a  dish  of  pa- 

Lord  Kames'i  History  of  Man,  book  iii.  aec  12. 
—Ed.] 

1  [See  antty  p.  116.  n.— £j>.] 

'  [If  hypercritically  exanuDed,  refrain  is  not, 
perhaps,  me  word  which  exactly  ^es  Mr.  Bo»- 
well's  meaning.  The  late  Mr.  Richaxd  Warton, 
Secretary  of  tlM  Treasniy,  and  anthonr  of  the  poem 
oi  RoncestalleSy  used  to  express  the  idea  with 
more  veibal  accuracy,  by  sayiiu  that  he  ooold 
ahstaint  but  found  it  hard  to  refrain. — ^Kd.] 


lates  at  the  honourable  Alexander  Gor- 
don's) with  a  warmth  of  expression  which 
might  have  done  honour  to  more  impor- 
tant subjects.    <'  As  for  Maclaurin's  imita- 
tion of  a  made  dish,  it  was  a  wretched  at- 
tempt 3."    He  about  the  same  time  was  so 
much  displeased  with  the  perfonnance  of 
a  nobleman's  French   cook,  that   he   ex- 
claimed with  vehemence,  "  I  'd  throw  such 
a  rascal  into  the  river:"  and  he  Aon  pro- 
ceeded to  alarm  a  lady  at  whose  house  he 
was  to  sup,  by  the  foUowing  manifesto  of 
his  skill:  "  I  madam,  who  live  at  a  variety 
of  good  tables,  am  a  much  better  judge  ol' 
cookery  than  any  person  who  has  a  very 
tolerable  cook,  but  lives  much  at  home;  for 
his  palate  is  gradually  adapted  to  the  taste 
of  his  cook:  whereas,  madam,  in  trying  by 
a  wider  range,  I   can    more    exquisitely 
jud^e."    When  invited  to  dine,  even  with 
an  mtimate  friend,  he  was  not  pleased  if 
something  better  than  a  plain  dmner  was 
not  prepared  for  him.    F  have  heard  him 
say  on  such  an  occasion, "  this  was  a  good 
dinner  enough,  to  be  sure;  but  it  was  not 
a  dinner  to  ask  a  man  to."    On  the  otlier 
hand,  he  was  wont  to  express,  with  great 
glee,  his  satisfaction  when  he  had  been  en- 
tertained quite  to  his  mind.     One  day  when 
he  had  dined  with  his  neighbour  and  land- 
k)rd,  in  Bolt-court,  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer, 
whose  old  housekeeper  had  studied  his  taste 
in  every  thine;,  he  pronounced  this  eulogy: 
'<  Sir,  we  could  not  have  had  a  better  din- 
ner had  there  been  a  synod  of  cooks  J^ 

[Johnson's  notions  about  eating,      ^^. 
however,  were  nothing  less  than   p.71^ 
delicate;  a  leg  of  pork  boiled  till  it 
dropped  from  the  bone»  a  veal  pie  wUh 
plums  and  sugar,  or  the  outside  cut  of  a 
salt  buttock  of  beef,    were   hia    favourite 
dainties:  with  regard  to  drink,  his  liking 
was  for  the  strongest,  as  it  was  not  the  fla- 
vour, but  the  effect  he  sotight  for,  and  pro- 
fessed to  desire;  and  when  Mrs.  Piozzi  first 
knew  him,  he  used  to  pour  capillaire  into 
his  port  wine.    For  the  last  twelve  yean?, 
however,  he  lefl  off  all  fermented  liquors. 
To  make  himself  some  amends  indeed,  he 
took   his  chocolate  liberally,    pouring  iii 
large  quantities  of  cream,  or  erven  njelttHl 
butter;  and  was  so  fond  of  fruit,  tliat  thougrh 
he  would  eat  seven  or  eight  laree  peaches 
of  a  morning  before  breakfast  began,  and 
treated  them  with  proportionate  attention 
afler  dinner  again,  yet  he  has  been  hean) 

'  [On  retaininn^  to  Edinhnrgh,  after  the  tour  in 
the  Hebrides,  he  dined  one  day  at  Mr.  Bfaclanm'*, 
and  sopped  at  the  Honourable  Alazaoder  Gor« 
don's:  the  former  was  son  of  the  eelebntrtj 
mathematician,  and,  in  1787,  became  a  Lord  o> 
Sesion,  by  the  title  of  JLord  Dreohom  ;  the  laUea 
was  third  son  of  the  second  £ari  of  Abordeeo,  axtd 
in  1788,  he  also  was  made  a  Lord  of  Sension,  aiu 
took  the  title  of  Lord  Rockville. — Ed.] 
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to  prolcat,  ibst  he  nerer  had  qtdte  as  much 
0  he  wished  of  waU-fmit,  except  once  in 
hit  life,  and  that  was  when  he  and  the 
ThnJea  were  all  together  at  Ombeialej^, 
the  wemt  tit  hard  Sand^;  and  yet  when  ms 
Iruih  friend  GrierecHi,  hearing  him 
P^^  enumerate  the  qualities  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  a  poet,  began 
s  conical  paio^  npon  his  ornamented  har- 
anfoeiB  prsbeof  acooA,  concluding  with 
this  obserrationy  that  he  who  dressed  a 
food  dinner  was  a  more  excellent  and  more 
Qstfol  member  of  society  than  he  who  wrote 
a  ^ooA  poenu  **  And  in  this  opinion,"  said 
Dr.  Johomi,  in  reply,  "  ail  the  dogs  in  the 
town  wffl  jpin  you." 

Mrs.  Piozsd  also  relates  that  he 
'l^  naed  often  to  say  in  her  hearing, 
perhaps  fbr  her  edification,  '*  that 
wherever  the  dinner  is  ill  got  up  there  is  pov- 
erty, or  there  is  avarice,  or  there  is  stupidity ; 
in  fhort,  the  family  is  somehow  grossly 
wrong:  for,*'  continued  he, "  a  man  seldom 
thial»  vriih  more  earnestness  of  any  thing 
than  he  does  of  his  dinner :  and  if  he  cannot 
grt  that  well  dressed,  he  should  be  suspected 
of  inaccuracy  in  other  things."  One  day, 
when  he  was  speaking  upon  the  subject, 
Mre.  Pjooi  asl&M  him,  if  ne  ever  huffed  his 
wife  about  his  dinner  ?  **  So  oflen,"  replied 
br,  ^*  that  at  last  she  called  to  me,  when 
about  to  say  grace,  and  said, '  Nay,  hold, 
Mc  Johnaon,  and  do  not  make  a  farce  of 
thanking  God  lor  a  dinner  which  in  a  few 
minotes  you  will  pronounce  not  eatable.' "] 

While  we  were  left  by  ourselves,  after  the 
Dutchman  had  gone  to  bed.  Dr.  Johnson 
talked  of  that  studied  behaviour  which  ma- 
ny have  reeommended  and  practised.  He 
dmpproTed  of  it;  and  said,  "  I  never  con- 
«dered  whedier  I  should  be  a  ^rave  man, 
or  t  meny  nsan,  but  just  let  inchnation,  for 
theume,  nave  its  course." 

He  flattered  me  with  some  hopes  that  he 
WDoldy  in  the  course  of  the  following  sum- 
oifT,  come  over  to  Holland,  and  accompany 
ffle  in  a  tour  through  the  Netherlands. 

I  teaaed  him  with  fanciful  apprehensions 
of  nnhatiptiiessL  A  moth  having  fluttered 
nmni  wc  candle,  and  burnt  itself,  he  laid 
boU  of  this  little  incident  to  admonish  me; 
•ayis^y  with  a  alv  look,  and  in  a  solemn  but 
a  qaieft  tone,  **  That  creature  was  its  own 
tofraeator,  nod  I  believe  its  name  was  Bos- 


Next  day  we  i^t  to  Harwichy  to  dinner; 
sad  niy  passage  in  the  packet-boat  to  Hei- 
foe^uva  brinig  secur^,  and  my  baggage 
pat  OB  mud,  we  dined  at  our  inn  by  our- 
BUvtB»  1  happened  to  say,  it  wouki  be  ier-- 
vsAfe  Htm  akom  not  find  a  speedy  opportu- 
nity nf  retoftting  to  London,  and  be  con- 
faed  in  ao  dull  a  pla<^.  Johhsoh.  "  Don't, 
sir,  aemstnm  youreelf  to  use  big  words 
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fbr  little  matters  i.  It  would  not  be  terri- 
ble, though  I  were  to  be  detained  some 
time  here."  The  practice  of  using  words 
of  disproportionate  magnitude,  is,  no  doubt, 
loo  frequent  every  where;  but,  I  think, 
most  rerosrkable  among  the  French,  of 
which,  all  who  have  travelled  in  France  must 
have  been  struck  with  innumerable  instan- 
ces. We  went  and  looked  at  the  churchy 
and  having  gone  into  it,  and  walked  up  to 
the  altar,  Johnson,  whose  piety  was  con- 
stant snd  fervent,  sent  me  to  mv  knees,  say- 
ing, "  Now  that  you  are  gomg  to  leave 
your  native  country,  recommend  yourself 
to  the  protection  of  your  CasATOR  and  Rs- 

DEGMER." 

After  we  came  out  of  the  church,  we 
stood  talking  for  some  time  together  of 
Bishop  Berkeley's  ingenious  soj^ustry  to 
prove  the  non-existence  of  matter,  and  that 
every  thing  in  the  universe  is  merely  ideal 
I  observed,  that  though  we  are  satisfied  his 
doctrine  is  not  true,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
ftite  it.  I  never  shall  forget  the  alacrity 
with  which  Johnson  answered,  striking  his 
foot  with  mighty  force  against  a  lar^e  stone, 
till  he  rebounded  ft'om  it,  "  I  refute  it  thtU^," 
This  was  a  stout  exemplification  of  the^r«< 
truths  of  Ph-eBouffier,  or  the  original  prinr 
cifles  of  Reid  and  of  Beattie;  without  ad-' 
mitting  which,  we  can  no  more  argue 
in  metaphysicks,  than  we  can  argue  in 
mathematicks  without  axioms.  To  me  it 
is  not  conceivable  how  Berkeley  can  be 
answered  by  pure  reasoning;  but  I  know 
that  the  nice  and  difficult  task  was  to  have 
been  undertaken  by  one  3  of  the  most  lumin- 
ous minds  of  the  present  age,  had  not  poli- 
ticks "turned  him  from  cahn  philosophy 

>  [ThiB  advice  comet  droHy  from  the  writer, 
who  makes  a  yoong  lady  talk  of  "  the  eotnuUt 
diadplme"  '*a  i^galar  luttraiion  with  bean- 
flower  water,  and  the  bm  of  a  pommade  to  dw- 
eu$s  pimples  and  clear  digcQUiraHon.'* — Ramb. 
^0.  130 :  while  a  yoimg  gontleman  tells  as  of 
**  the^eeid  sides  of  a  football  having  swelled 
out  into  stiffiiesB  and  extension.'* — No.  117. 
And  it  is  eqaally  amosing  to  find  Mr.  Boswell, 
afler  his  various  defences  of  Johnson's  grandilo- 
quence, attacking  the  little  inflations  of  FVench 
confersatioii ;  straining  at  a  gnat,  after  having 
swallowed  a  camel. — Ed.] 

*  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  been  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  Berkeley's  doctrine  :  as  his  ex- 
periment "only  proves  that  we  have  the  sensation 
of  solidity,  which  Berkeley  did  not  deny.  Read- 
mitted that  we  had  sensations  or  ideas  that  am 
asnally  called  sensible  qndities,  one  of  which  is 
solidity:  he  only  denied  the  existence  of  matter^ 
i.  e.  an  mert  senseless  sabstanee,  in  which  they 
are  supposed  to  subsist.  Johnson's  exempUficatioD 
concnn  with  the  vulgar  notion,  that  solidity  is 
matter. — Kkarkey. 

»  [Mr.  Burke.— Ed.1 
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aside."  What  an  admirable  display  of  sub* 
tilty,  united  with  brilliance,  might  his  con- 
tending with  Berkeley  have  afforded  us! 
How  must  we,  when  we  reflect  on  the  loss 
of  such  an  intellectual  feast,  regret  that  he 
ahould  be  characterised  as  the  man, 

**  Who  bom  for  the  imivene  nanow'd  his  mind. 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  nia»- 
kind^?'» 

My  revered  friend  walked  down  with  me 
to  the  beach,  where  we  embraced  and  part- 
ed with  tenderness,  and  ene  aged  to  corres- 
pond by  letters.  I  said, "I  hope  sir,  you 
will  not  forget  me  in  my  absence."  Johic- 
SON.  "  Nay,  sir,  it  is  more  likely  you 
should  forget  me,  than  that  I  should  forget 
you."  As  the  vessel  put  out  to  sea,  I  kept 
m V  eyes  upon  him  for  a  considerable  time, 
while  he  remained  rolling  his  majestick 
frame  in  his  usual  manner;  and  at  last  I 
perceived  him  walk  back  into  the  town,  and 
he  disappeared. 

Utrecht  seeminf  at  first  very  dull  to  me, 
afler  the  animated  scenes  of  London,  my 
spirits  were  grievousfy  affected;  and  I 
wrote  to  Johnson  a  plaintive  and  despond- 
ing letter,  to  which  he  paid  no  regard. 
Afterwards,  when  I  had  acquired  a  nrmer 
tone  of  mind,  I  wrote  him  a  second  letter, 
expressing  much  anxiety  to  hear  from  l)im. 
At  leDgt}i  I  received  the  following  epistle, 
which  was  of  important  service  to  me,  and, 
I  trust,  will  be  so  to  many  others. 

**  A  MR.  BOSWELL, 

a  la  Cowr  de  P  Emperew^  Utrecht, 

**  Lonaon,  8th  Dec.,  1769. 

**  Dkar  Sim, — ^Tou  are  not  to  think  your- 
self forgotten,  or  criminally  neglected,  that 
you  have  had  yet  no  letter  from  me.  I  love 
to  see  mv  friends,  to  hear  from  them,  to 
talk  to  them,  and  to  talk  <^them;  but  it  is 
not  without  a  considerable  effort  of  resolu- 
tion that  I  prevail  upon  m^lf  to  write.  I 
would  not,  nowever,  gratiA^  my  own  indo- 
lence by  the  omission  of  any  important 
duty,  or  any  office  of  real  kindness. 

'<  To  tell  you  that  I  am  or  am  not  well, 
that  I  have  or  have  not  been  in  the  coun- 
trv,  that  I  drank  your  health  in  the  room  in 
which  we  last  sat  together,  and  that  your 
acquaintance  continue  to  speak  of  you  with 
their  former  kindness,  topicks  with  which 
those  letters  are  commonly  filled  which  are 
written  only  for  the  sake  of  writing,  I  sel- 
dom shall  think  worth  communicating;  but 
if  I  can  have  it  in  my  power  to  calm  any 
harassing  disquiet,  to  excite  any  virtuous 
desire,  to  rectify  any  important  opinion,  or 
fortify  any  generous  resolution,  you  need 

*  [In  the  latter  yean  of  his  life  Mr.  Bnrke  re- 
oMed  the  condact  which  Goldsmith  so  elcfsntly 
reprehends,  and  gave  up  party  for  what  he  con- 
ceived Co  be  the  good  ot  mankind. ^Zd.} 


not  doubt  but  I  shall  at  least  wish  to  pmfer 

the  pleasure  of  gratifying  a  friend  much  leas 
esteemed  than  yourself,  before  the  ffloomy 
calm  of  idle  vacancy*  Whether  I  shall  ea- 
sily arrive  at  an  exact  punctualitv  of  cor- 
reqx>Bdence,  I  cannot  tell.  I  shall,  at  pre- 
sent, expect  that  jrou  will  receive  this  in  re- 
turn for  two  which  I  have  had  fiom  you. 
The  first,  indeed,  gave  me  an  account  «> 
hopeless  of  the  state  of  your  mind,  that  it 
hardly  admitted  or  deserved  an  answer; 
by  the  second  I  was  much  better  pleased; 
and  the  pleasure  will  still  be  increased  by 
such  a  narrative  of  the  progress  of  your  stu- 
dies, as  may  evince  the  continuance  of  an 
equal  and  rational  application  of  your  mind 
to  some  useful  inquiry. 

"You  will,  perhaps,  wish  to  ask,  what 
study  I  would  recommend.  I  shall  not 
speak  of  theology,  because  it  ought  not  to 
M  considered  as  a  question  whether  m 
shall  endeavour  to  know  the  will  of  God. 

"  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  only  such 
studies  as  we  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  or  to 
neglect;  aiul  of  these  I  know  not  how  yen 
wiu  make  a  better  choice,  than  bv  studying 
the  civil  law,  as  your  father  advises,  and 
the  ancient  languages,  as  you  had  determin- 
ed for  yourself;  at  least  resolve,  while  yon 
remain  in  any  settled  residence,  to  spend 
a  certain  number  of  hours  every  day 
amonsst  your  books.  The  dissipation  of 
thought  of  which  you  eomphun  is  nothing 
more  than  the  vacillation  of  a  mind  si»- 
pended  between  different  motives,  and 
changing  its  direction  as  any  motive  ^ains 
or  loses  strength.  If  you  can  but  kindle  in 
vour  mind  any  strong  desire,  if  vou  can 
but  keep  predominant  any  widi  ror  some 
particular  excellence  or  attainment,  the 
gusts  of  imagination  will  break  away,  with- 
out any  efiSct  upon  your  conduct,  and 
commonly  without  any  traces  left  upon  the 
memory. 

"  There  lurks,  perhaps,  in  everj  human 
heart  a  desire  of  distinction,  which  inclines 
every  man  first  to  hope,  and  then  to  believe, 
that  nature  has  given  him  something  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  This  vanity  makes  one 
mind  nurse  aversions,  and  another  actuate 
desires,  till  they  rise  by  art  much  above 
their  original  state  of  power :  and  as  affec- 
tation, in  time,  improves  to  habit,  they  at 
last  tyrazmise  over  him,  who  at  first  encour- 
aged them  only  fbr  show.  Evenr  desire  is 
a  viper  in  the  bosom,  who,  while  he  waa 
chill,  was  harmless  ;  but  when  warmth  gave 
him  strength,  exerted  it  in  poison.  Ton 
know  a  genUeman^,  who,  when  first  he 

*  [This  perhaps  was  meant  ftf  Mr.  Lan^^, 
wbooe  indolenoa  and  avenion  fiom  bnshiBi  JohiK 
son  often  eiiileaTored  to  oonect;  bat  Bfr.  Laagioa 
waa  very  stodioos,  and  had  attaioed  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  Greek.  The  eariv  dissipatMn  eeems  U» 
Bait  the  chaiacter  of  Beaucferk,  Imt  hU  rstam  (9 
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Rt  hit  foot  in  the  gay  world,  as  he  prepared 
todf  to  whirl  in  the  vortex  of  pleasare, 
imffioed  a  total  indifference  and  universal 
g^geoee  to  be  the  moat  afreeable  concom- 
itaots  of  youth,  and  the  strongest  indication 
of  ao  tiiy  temper  and  a  quick  apprehension, 
tieant  to  every  object,  and  sensible  of  ev- 
err  impulse,  he  thought  that  all  appearance 
ojl^diligenoe  would  deduct  something  from 
the  rq>utataon  of  genius  ;  and  hoped  that 
he  thould  appear  to  attain,  amidst  all  the 
ease  of  carelessness,  and  all  the  tumults  of 
dhrenioa,  that  knowledge  and  those  accom- 
DligluneBts  which  mortals  of  the  common 
nbtick  obtain  only  by  mute  abstraction  and 
tolitarf  drudgery.  He  tried  this  scheme  of 
hie  iirhile,  was  made  weary  of  it  by  his 
aeue  and  his  virtue ;  he  then  wished  to  re- 
tom  to  hisstndies  ;  and  finding  long  habits 
of  klloiesB  and  pleasure  harder  to  he  cured 
Ihao  he  expected,  still  willing  to  retain  his 
d«m  to  some  extraordinary  prerogatives, 
icsolvsd  the  common  consequences  of  irreg- 
Blinty  ifiio  an  unalterable  decree  of  destinv, 
and  concluded  tliat  nature  had  originally 
formed  him  incapable  of  rational  employ- 
omt 

*' Let  all  sHch  fancies,  illusive  and  de* 
Hmctive,  be  bajoiahed  henceforward  from 
fmrthonghu  forever.  Resolve,  and  keep 
yoor  resolution  ;  choose,  and  pursue  your 
choke.  If  you  spend  this  day  in  study, 
ytm  will  find  yourself  still  more  able  to  study 
t(H]]nnow ;  not  that  you  are  to  expect  that 
yooahaU  at  once  obtain  a  complete  victory. 
DepraTiCy  is  not  very  easily  overcome. 
&caolQtkm  will  sometimes  relax,  and  dili- 

EMice  will  sometimes  be  interrupted  ;  but 
t  BO  tecidental  surprise  or  deviation, 
whether  short  or  long,  dispose  you  to  de- 
^nodeocT.  Consider  these  failings  as  inci- 
«Bt  to  slf  mankind.  Begin  age  in  where  you 
kft  off,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  the  seduce- 
neots  that  prevailed  over  you  before. 

"  Thisy  my  dear  Boswell,  is  adtrice,  which, 
perhaps,  has  been  often  given  you,  and  giv- 
en tt>a  without  effect.  But  this  advice,  if 
yoo  viU  not  take  fVom  others,  you  must 
(ike  fiom  your  own  reflections,  if  you  pur- 
pose 10  do  the  duties  of  the  station  to  wnich 
the  bounty  of  providence  has  called  you. 

**  Let  me  have  a  long  letter  from  you  as 
90ogk  ssyott  can.  1  hope  you  continue  your 
jounal,  snd  enrich  it  with  many  observa- 
tions uDon  the  eountiy  in  which  you  reside. 
Itwill  be  a  favour  if  you  can  get  me  any 
hoob  m  the  Friaick  language,  and  can  in- 
jaiie  how  tlie  poor  are  maintained  in  Uie 
o^fta  Provinces.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
■oit  afleetionate  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johvson." 


of  iile  dkl  Dot  take  plose  w  eaily  as 


I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  neither  in  my 
own  minutes,  nor  in  my  letters  to  Johnson 
which  have  been  preserved  by  him,  can  I 
find  any  information  how  the  poor  are  main- 
tained in  the  Seven  Provinces.  But  I  shall 
extract  from  one  of  my  letters  what  I  learnt 
concerning  the  other  subject  of  his  curiosity. 

*^  I  have  made  all  possible  inquiry  with 
respect  to  the  Frisick  language,  and  find  that 
it  has  been  less  cultivated  than  any  other  of 
the  northern  dialects ;  a  certain  proof  of 
which  is  their  deficiency  of  books.  Of  the 
old  Frisick  there  are  no  remains;  except 
some  ancient  laws  preserved  by  Schotanus  m 
his  *  BeMehryvingevandie  Heerhikheid  von 
FriesUmd;*  and  his  '  Historia  Friiiea,^  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  these  books. 
Professor  Trotz,  who  formerly  was  of  the 
university  of  Yranyken  in  Friesland,and  is  at 
present  preparing  an  edition  of  all  the  Fris* 
ick  laws,  gave  me  this  information.  Of  the 
modem  Frisick,  or  what  is  spoken  by  the 
boors  of  this  da^,  I  have  procured  a  speci- 
men. It  is  Gisbert  Japix's  *  RymelerieJ 
which  is  the  only  book  that  they  nave.  It 
is  amazing  that  they  have  no  translation  of 
the  Bible,  no  treatises  of  devotion,  nor  even 
any  of  the  ballads  and  story-books  which 
are  so  agreeable  to  country  people.  Yon 
shall  have  Japix  by  the  first  convenient  ojh 
portunitv.  Idoubt  not  to  pick  up  Schota- 
nus. Mynheer  Trotz  has  promised  me  his 
assistance." 

Early  in  1764  Johnson  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Langton  family,  at  their  seat  of  Langton  m 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  passed  some  time, 
much  to  his  satisfaction.  His  friend.  Bon- 
net Langton,  it  will  not  be  doubted,  did  ev- 
ery thing  in  his  power  to  make  the  place 
agreeable  to  so  illustrious  a  guest:  ana  the 
elder  Mr.  Langton  and  his  lady,  being  ful- 
ly capable  of  understanding  his  value,  were 
not  wanting  in  attention.  He,  however, 
told  me,  that  old  Mr.  Langton,  though  a 
man  of  considerable  learning  i,  had  so  little 
allowance  to  make  for  his  occasional "  laxity 
of  talk,*'  that  because  in  the  course  of  di»- 
cussion  he  sometimes  mentioned  what 
might  be  said  in  favour  of  the  peculiar  ten- 
ets of  the  Romish  church,  he  went  to  his 
grave  believing  him  to  be  of  that  commn- 
nion. 

Johnson,  during  his  stay  at  Langton,  had 
the  advantage  of  a  good  library,  and  saw 
several  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  I 
have  obtained  from  Mr.  Langton  the  Hallow- 
ing particulars  of  this  period. 

He  was  now  AiUy  convinced  that  he  could 
not  have  been  satisfied  with  a  country  livinff ; 
for  talking  of  a  respectable  clergyman  m 
Lincolnshire,  he  observed,  **  This  man,  sir, 

■  [See*  post,  April,  1776,  an  aneedote  that 
do«  not  my  roach  for  Mr.  Latin's  laamiag,  or 
even  his  mraenlanding. — Ed.] 
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flHB  up  the  duties  of  his  life  well.    I  approve 
of  him.  but  could  not  imitate  him." 

To  a  lady  who  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
herself  fVom  blame  for  neglecting  social  at- 
tention to  worthy  neighbours,  by  saying, 
<<  I  would  ffo  to  them  if  it  would  do  them 
any  good;"  ne  said,  "  What  good,  madam, 
do  you  expect  to  have  in  your  power  to  do 
them  ?  It  is  showing  them  respect,  and 
that  is  doing  them  good." 

So  Bociallv  accommodating  wss  he,  that 
once  when  Mr.  Langton  and  he  were  driv- 
ing together  in  a  coach,  and  Mr.  Langton 
oomplamed  of  being  sick,  he  insisted  that 
they  should  go  out,  and  sit  on  the  back  of 
it  in  the  open  air,  which  they  did.  And  be- 
ing sensible  how  strange  the  appearance 
must  be,  observed,  that  a  countryman  whom 
they  saw  in  a  field  would  probably  be  think- 
ing, <*  If  these  two  madmen  should  come 
down,  what  would  become  of  me?" 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  which 
was  in  February,  was  founded  that  Ci<ub 
which  existed  long  without  a  name,  but  at 
Mr.  Garrick's  funeral  became  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  Thb  Literary  Club.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  had  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  proposer  of  it,  to  which  Johnson 

J'wno  called  Sir  Joshua  their  Romvr 
tw]  acceded:  and  the  original  mem- 
^  **•  bers  were,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  Cr.  Nugent, 
Mr.  Beauclerk,  Mr.  Langton,  Dr.  Goki- 
smith,  Mr.  Chamier,  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
luns.  [It  was  Johnson's  original 
SSr!e4.   intention,  that  the  number  or  this 

'  club  should  not  exceed  nine,  but 
Mr.  Dyer,  a  member  of  -that  in  Ivy-lane 
before  spoken  of,  and  who  for  some  years 
had  been  abroad,  made  his  appearance 
among  them  and  was  cordially  received. 

Tlie  hours  which  Johnson  spent  in  this 
society  seemed  to  be  the  happiest  of  his  life. 
He  would  ofVen  applaud  his  own  sagacity  in 
the  selection  of  it,  and  was  so  constant  at 
its  meetings  as  never  to  absent  himself.  It 
is  true  he  came  late,  but  then  he  stayed  late, 
fbr,  as  has  been  already  said  of  him,  he  lit^ 
tie  regarded  hours.  The  evening  toast  was 
the  motto  of  Padre  Paolo,  "  Esto  Perpet- 
oa."  A  lady  i,  distinguished  by  her  beauty, 
and  taste  for  literature,  invited  the  club 
twice  to  a  dinner  at  her  house,  which  Haw- 
kins alone  was  hindered  from  accepting. 
Curiosity  was  her  motive,  and  possibly  a 
desire  of  intermingling  with  their  conversa- 
tion the  charms  of  her  own.  She  afiected 
to  eonsidsr  them  as  a  set  of  literary  men, 
and  pNerhaps  ffave  the  first  occasion  tot  dis- 
tinguishin|r  the  society  by  the  name  of  the 
IMerary  Vhtb,  an  appellation  which  it  nev- 
er assumed  to  itself. 

At  these  meetings,  Johnson,  as  indeed  he 

>  [Probably  Mm.  MoiUaga.~ED.] 


[  did  every  where,  led  the  conversation,  vet 
was  he  far  from  arrogating  to  himself  Uist 
superiority,  which,  some  years  before,  he 
was  disposed  to  contend  for.    He  had  seen 
enough  of  the  world  to  know,  that  respect 
was  not  to  be  extorted,  and  began  now  to 
be  satisfied  with  that  degree  of  eminence  to 
which  his  writings  had  exalted  him.    Tliis 
change  in  his  behaviour  was  remarked  hf 
those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  his 
character,  and  it  rendered  him  an  easy  and 
delightfhi  companion.    The  discourse  was 
miscelianeouB,  Dut  chiefly  literally.    Politics 
were  alone  excluded.]    They  met  at  the 
Turk's-head,  in  Gerrard-street,  Soho,  one 
evening  in  every  week,  at  seven,  and  gener- 
ally continued  their  conversation  till  a  pret> 
tv  late  hour.    [It  was  a  supper-meeting 
then,  on  a  Friday  night,  and  Dr. 
Nugent,  [who  was  a  Roman  Catho-      p.'^' 
lie,]    would   sometimes   order  an 
omelet;  and  Johnson  felt  very  nainful  sensa- 
tions at  the  sight  of  that  disn  soon  aAer 
Nugent's  death,  and  cried,  *'  Ah,  my  pix>r 
dear  friend,  I  shall  never  eat  omelet  with 
thee  again !"  Quite  in  an  agony^.    The  truth 
is,  nobody  suffered  more  from  pungent  sor- 
row at  a  friend's  deaths  than   Johnson, 
though  he  would  sufier  no  one  to  complain 
ol'  their  losses  in  the  same  way.     "  For," 
said   he,    "we   must  either   outlive    our 
friends,  you  know,  or  our  friends  roust  out* 
live  us:  and  I  see  no  man  that  would  hesi- 
tate about  the  choice."]     This  club  has 
been    gradually   increas^   to  its   present 
[1791]  number,  thirtv-five.    After   about 
ten   years,  instead  oi  supping  weekly,  it 
was  resolved  to  dine  together  once  a  fort- 
night during  the  meeting  of  parliament. 
Their  original  tayem  having    been  con- 
verted into  a  priyate  house,  they  mo%'ed 
first  to  Prince's  in  Sackville-street,  then  to 
Le    Teller's   in    Dover-street,    and   now 
meet  at  Parsloe's,  St.  James's^treet^. 

Sir   John    Hawkins   represents 
himself  as  a  "  aecerfer"  from  thia      J^jJ; 
society,  and  assigns  as  the  reason 
of  his  "  vfUhdrawing"  himself  from  it,  that 
its  late  hours  were  inconsistent  w^ith  his 
domestick  arrangements.    In  this  he  is  not 


*  [  Thii  awociatton  of  the  omelet  and  the 
agont/t  ao  gravely  told,  is  too  cbaraoteriBtiOv  and* 
at  all  events,  to  droll  to  be  omitted. — E0.3 

3  [See,  however,  post^  28th  March,  1776. — 

*  The  Clab,  some  yeaia  after  Mr.  Bo«weU*a 
death,  removed  (in  1799)  from  Paxsloe^e  to  lbs 
Thatcbed-honse  in  St  James 's-nstreet,  where  they 
still  continue  to  meet — Malons.  [A  |Minigra^ 
of  Mr.  Boswell's  text  and  a  long  note  of  Blr.  Mft> 
lone *8,  giving  lists  of  the  Club  at  several  pciioda, 
are  here  omitted,  as  a  foil  Gat  of  all  its  memboy, 
from  iu  ibondatioQ  to  the  present  time,  wiU  he 
given  in  the  appendix.'ED.] 
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sccunte;  for  the  fact  was,  that  he  one  even- 
ing attacked  Mr.  Burke  in  so  rude  a  man- 
ner, that  all  the  company  testified  their  dia- 
pjfadorp;  and  at  their  next  meeting  his  re- 
ception was  such  that  he  never  came  again^. 
He  is  equally  inaccurate  with  re- 
f,  tts.  Bpect  to  Mr.  Garrick^  of  whom  he 
a^ya,  *'  he  trusted  that  the  least  in- 
ttroattoa  of  a  desire  to  come  among  us 
vouki  Moenre  him  a  ready  admission :"  but 
in  this  he  was  mistaken.  Johnson  consults 
oi  me  upon  it;  and  when  I  eonld  find  no 
objection  to  receiving  him,  exclaimed,  "  He 
will  disturb  ns  by  his  buffoonery;" — and 
afterwards  so  managed  matters,  that  he  was 
aevrr  formally  proposed,  and,  by  conse- 
qaeattt  never  acunitted'^. 

In  joatice  both  to  Mr.  Garrick  and  Dr. 
Jfihnson,  I  think  it  necessarv  to  rectify 
tLi»  mis-atatemeat.  The  truth  is,  that  not 
feiy  long  aAer  the  institution  of  our  club, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  speaking  of  it 
ta  Garrick.  <*  I  like  it  much,"  said  he;  "  I 
think  1  shall  he  of  you."  When  Sir  Josh- 
aa  mentioned  this  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  was 
mwh  displeased  with  the  actor's  conceit. 
~  He'Q  he  ^f  ii#,"  said  Johnson;  *'  how 
dijes  be  know  we  will  permit  him  ?  the  first 
4iike  in  £ngkiid  has  no  right  to  hold  such 
Ingoage."  However,  when  Garrick  was 
regnlarly  proposed  some  time  aflerwards, 
Johnson,  thoueh  he  had  taken  a  momenta- 
ry ofieaee  at  his  arrogance,  warmly  and 
kiodly  supported  him,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly elected,  was  a  most  agreeable  member, 
and  continued  to  attend  our  meetings  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Mra.  Piozzi  has  also  given  a  similar  mis- 
representatioa  of  Johnson's  treatment  of 
Gankk,  in  tliis  particular,  as  if  he  had 
arowed  it  [to  Mr.  Thrale]  in  these  con- 
temptmua  expressions:  ''  If  Garrick  doe9 


my^y,  I'll  black-ball  him."  ['<  Who, 
sirr   Mr.   Garrick?    Your  friend, 
p.ar7.     yoor  companion— black-ball  Affii/" 
•*  Why,  sir,  I  love  my  little  David 


J<«haa  Rflynoidg. — ^Boswell.. 
TW  bught  faaviag  ralosed  to  pay  hit  portion  of 
^  reekoning  fi>r  rapper,  became  be  asiiaUj  eat 
m  STper  at  booic,  Johoion  observed,  *<  Sir  John» 
■r«  B  a  veiy  uneiubable  man.'* — BuaNXY. 
[Dm*  is  aome  miafcwke.  Hawkins  was  not  knight- 
ed uS  loif  after  he  had  left  the  clnb.— Ed.] 

'  [Hawkias  probably  meant  '*  never  "  vohile 
kf  kimsHf  beianged  to  the  Club.  Bat  sorely 
Mr  BoMrett  rnut  have  been  conacioiis  that  his 
•Wfvb — **  when  Gairick  was  regolarly  pro- 
tmmte  Hme  after,  Johnson,  thoogh  he  had 
lafc^  e  momeniary  ofiiuice,'*  &c. — do  not  give 
s  6ir  seeooil  of  the  matter;  for  it  was  oot  till 
a«r  ten  yean  after  the  fooodation  of  the  Clab 
that  (iamck  was  admitted,  and,  as  he  died  in  the 
tsyining  of  1779,  the  Club  oi^oyed  bat  for  five 
«Mtt  that  agieeable  society  which,  bat  for  John- 
«tB'«  oii|M«tioB»  they  would  probably  havo  en- 
jsjed  wor/maUen  ot  fifteen, — £d.] 


dearly,  better  than  all  or  any  of  his  flatter- 
ers do^]  but,  surely,  one  ought  to  sit  in  a 
society  like  ours, 

*  Unelbow*d  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  player.*  " 

I  am  happy  to  be  enabled  by  such  un- 
questionable authority  as  that  ot  Sir  Joshua 
Keynolds^,  as  well  as  from  my  own  knowl- 
edge, to  vindicate  at  once  the  heart  of 
Johnson  and  the  social  merit  of  Garrick. 

In  this  year,  except  what  he  may  have 
done  in  revising  Shakspeare,  we  do  not 
find  that  he  laboured  much  in  literature. 
He  wrote  a  review  of  Granger's  "  Sugar 
Cane,"  a  poem,  in  the  London  Chronicle. 
He  told  me,  tliat  Dr.  Percy  wrote  the 
greatest  part  of  this  review^  but,  I  imagine^ 
he  did  not  recollect  it  distinctly,  for  it  ap- 
pears to  be  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  his 
own.  He  also  wrote  in  the  Critical  Review 
an  account  t  of  Goldsmith's  excellent  po- 
em, "  The  Traveller." 

The  ease  and  indeoendence  to  which  he 
had  at  last  attained  oy  royal  munificence 
increased  his  natural  indolence.  In  his 
Meditations,  he  thus  accuses  himself: 

"  Good  Friday,  April  20,  1764.  I  have 
made  no  reformation;  I  have  lived  totally 
useless,  more  sensual  in  thought,  and  more 
addicted  to  wine  and  meat." 

And  next  morning  he  thus  feelingly  com* 
plains: 

"  My  indolence,  since  my  last  reception 
of  the  sacrament,  has  sunk  into  grosser 
sluggishness,  and  my  dissipation  spread  in- 
to wilder  negligence.  My  thougtits  have 
been  clouded  with  sensuality;  and,  except 
that  from  the  beginning  of  this  year  I  have^ 
in  some  measure,  forborne  excess  of  strong 
drink,  my  appetites  have  predominated  over 
my  reason.  A  kind  of  strange  oblivion  has 
overspread  me,  so  that  I  know  not  what 
has  become  of  the  last  year;  and  perceive 
that  incidents  and  intelligence  pass  over 
me  without  leaving  any  impression." 

He  then  solemnly  says, 

<'  This  is  not  the  life  to  which  heaven  is 
promised." 
And  he  earnestly  resolves  an  amendment. 

FEaster-day,  22d  April,  1764.—"  Having, 
before  I  went  to  bed,  compCMed  the  forego- 
ing meditation,  and  the  following  prayer; 
I  tried  to  compose  myself,  but  slept  nn- 
quietly.  I  rose,  took  tea,  and  pray^  for 
resolution  and  perseverance.  Thought  on 
Tetty,  dear  poor  Tetty,  with  my  eyes  fulL 

'  [It  does  not  appear  how  Sir  Jo&hoa  Reynolds* 
authority  can  be  made  available  in  this  case. 
The  expresBion  is  stated  to  have  been  used  to  Mr* 
Thrale ;  and  the/ac/,  that  Gairick  was  for  near 
ten  yean  excluded  fiom  the  clab,  and  the  nnm- 
berloM  occasions  in  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Boswell's  own  account,  Johmon  spoke  in  the 
moat  contemptaoos  manner  of  Gamck,  seem  te 
give  but  too  mnch  colour  to  this  lad  sloij.-^Es.] 
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<^  I  went  to  church;  came  in  at  the  first 
of  the  Psalms,  and  endeavored  to  attend 
the  service,  which  I  went  through  without 
perturbation.  Afler  sermon,  I  recommend- 
ed Tetty  in  a  prayer  by  herself;  and  my 
father,  mother,  brother,  and  Bathurst,  in 
another.  I  did  it  only  once,  so  far  as  it 
might  be  lawful  for  me. 

"  I  then  prayed  for  resolution  and  perse- 
verance to  amend  my  life.  I  received  soon : 
the  communicants  were  many.  At  the  al- 
tar, it  occurred  to  me  that  I  ou^ht  to  fbrm 
some  resolutions.  I  resolved,  m  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  but  without  a  vow,  to  repel 
sinful  thoughts,  to  study  eight  hours  daily, 
and,  I  think,  to  go  to  church  every  Sunday, 
and  read  the  Scriptures.  I  gave  a  shilling; 
and  seeing  a  poor  ffirl  at  the  sacrament  m 
a  bedffown,  gave  her  privately  a  crown, 
though  I  saw  Hart's  Hymns  in  her  hand. 
I  prayed  earnestly  for  amendment,  and  re- 
oeated  my  prayer  at  home.  Dined  with 
Miss  [Williams] ;  went  to  prayers  at  church ; 
went  to \  spent  the  evening  not  pleas- 
antly. Avoided  wine,  and  tempered  a  very 
few  glasses  with  sherbet.  Came  home  and 
prayed. 

I  saw  at  the  sacrament  a  man  meanly 
dressed,  whom  I  have  always  seen  there  at 
Easter."] 

It  was  his  custom  to  observe  certain  days 
with  a  pious  abstraction :  viz.  New-year's 
day,  the  day  of  his  wife's  death,  Good  Fri- 
day, Easter-day,  and  his  own  birthday. 
He  this  year  [on  his  birthday]  says, 

**  I  have  now  spent  fifty-five  years  in  re- 
solving: having,  from  the  earliest  time  al- 
most that  I  can  remember,  been  forming 
schemes  of  a  better  life.  I  have  done  noth- 
ing. The  need  of  doing,  therefore,  is  press- 
ing, since  the  time  of  doing  is  short.  O 
Grod,  grant  me  to  resolve  aright,  and  to 
keep  my  resolutions,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.    Amen." 

Such  a  tenderness  of  conscience,  such  a 
fervent  desire  of  improvement,  will  rarely 
be  found.  It  is,  surely,  not  decent  in  those 
who  are  hardened  in  indifference  to  spiritu- 
al improvement,  to  treat  this  pious  anxiety 
of  Johnson  with  contempt. 

About  this  time  he  was  afflicted  with  a 
very  severe  return  of  the  hypochondriack 
disorder,  which  was  ever  lurking  about  him. 
He  was  so  ill,  as,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
markable love  of  company,  to  be  entirely 
averse  to  society,  the  most  fatal  symptom 
of  that  malady.  Dr.  Adams  told  me,  that 
as  an  old  friend  he  was  admitted  to  visit 
him,  and  that  he  found  him  in  a  deplorable 
state,  sighing,  groaning,  talking  to  nimself, 

'  In  the  original  MS.,  instead  of  this  blank  are 
the  letten  Davi,  followed  by  tome  other  lettera, 
which  are  illegible.  They,  no  doubt,  meiuit 
either  Davies  the  bookseller,  or  Dnvid  Garrick  ; 
moat  likely  the  former. — ^Hall. 


and  restlesslv  walking  from  room  to  roont 
He  then  used  this  emphatical  expression  of 
the  misery  which  he  felt:  "  I  would  con- 
sent to  have  a  limb  amputated  to  recover 
my  spirits." 

Talking  to  himself  was,  indeedi  one  of 
his  singularities  ever  since  I  knew  him*. 
I  was  certain  that  he  was  frequently  ut* 
tering  pious  ejaculations;  for  fragments  of 
the  Lord's  praver  have  been  distinctly  ove^ 
heard^.  His  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Daviei, 
of  whom  Churchill  says, 


(C 


That  Davies  has  a  very  pretty  wife, —  " 


when  Dr.  Johnson  muttered,  "  lead  us  sot 
into  temptation,"  used  with  waggish  and 
gallant  humour  to  whisper  Mrs.  Davies, 
"  You,  my  dear,  are  the  cause  of  this." 

He  had  another  particularity,  of  which 
none  of  his  friends  ever  ventured  to  ask  an 
explanation.  It  appeared  to  me  some  su- 
perstitious habit  which  he  had  contracted 
early,  and  from  which  he  had  never  called 
upon  his  reason  to  disentangle  him.  This 
was  his  anxious  care  to  go  out  or  in  at  a 
door  or  passage,  by  a  certain  number  of 
steps  from  a  certain  point,  or  at  least  so  as 
that  either  his  right  or  his  left  foot  (I  am 
not  certain  which),  should  constantly  make 
the  first  actual  movement  when  he  came 
close  to  the  door  or  passage.  Thus  I  con- 
jecture: fori  have,  upon  innimierable  occa* 
sions,  observed  him  suddenly  stop,  and  then 
seem  to  count  his  steps  with  a  deep  earnest- 
ness; and  when  he  had  neglected  or  gone 
wrong  in  this  sort  of  magical  movement,  I 
have  seen  him  go  back  again,  put  himself 
in  a  nroper  posture  to  begin  the  ceremony, 
and,  naving  gone  throuG^h  it,  break  from  his 
abstraction,  walk  briskly  on,  and  join  his 
companion^.    A  strange  instance  of  some- 

*  {See  pott,  12th  Oct  1778.— Ed.] 

'  It  used  to  be  imagined  at  Bfr.  Thiale's,  wbea 
Johnson  retired  to  a  window  or  comer  of  the  toom, 
by  perceiving  his  lips  in  motion,  and  hearing  a 
mormor  without  andible  aiticolation,  that  be  was 
praying  ;  but  this  was  not  alwaw  the  case,  for  1 
was  once,  perhaps  nnperceived  by  him,  writinc 
at  a  table,  so  near  the  place  of  his  retreat,  that  i 
heard  him  repeating  some  lines  in  an  ode  of  Ho- 
race, over  and  over  again,  as  if  by  iteration  to 
exercise  the  organs  of  speech,  and  &  the  ode  in 
his  memory: 

"  Andtet  ciret  sccuLwe  femtm 
Quo  grares  Peram  melioa  Mrfrent, 
AutUei  pugnaa    .    .    .    .  ^ 

It  was  during  the  American  war. — Buaksy. 

*  [The  following  anecdote,  related  by  Mr. 
Whyte,  aflbrds  another  curioos  instance  of  thip 
peculiarity: 

*'  Mr.  Sheridan  at  one  time  lived  in  Bedford- 
street,  opposite  Henrietta-4treet,  which  ranges  with 
the  south  side  of  Co  vent-garden,  so  that  the  proe* 
pect  lies  open  the  whole  way  free  of  interrapciun. 
Wo  were  standing  together  at  the  drawing'-rnoRi, 
expecting  Johnson,  who  was  to  dine  thora.     Mr. 
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thing  of  this  nature,  even  when  on  horae- 
Wky  happened  when  he  was  in  the  Isle  of 
Skr  riSth  Oct  177S].  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
Dokis  has  observed  him  to  go  a  good  way 
•bout,  rather  than  cross  a  particular  alley  in 
Leioester-field;  but  this  Sir  Joshua  imput- 
ed to  his  having  had  some  disagreeable  re- 
collation  aaaociated  with  it. 

That  the  most  minute  singularities  which 
belonged  to  him,  and  made  very  observable 
ptitg  of  his  appearance  and  manner,  may 
not  be  omitted,  it  is  requisite  to  mention, 
thit  while  talking  or  even  musing  as  he  sat 
is  his  chair,  he  conunonly  held  ma  head  to 
one  tide  towards  his  right  shoulder,  and 
shook  it  m  a  tremulous  manner,  moving  his 
body  backwards  and  forwards,  and  rubbing 
his  left  knee  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
pika  of  his  hand.  In  the  intervals  of  arti- 
eulatlDg  he  made  various  sounds  with  his 
moothj  sometimes  as  if  ruminating,  or  what 
»  called  chewing  the  cud,  sometimes  giving 
i  biif  whistle,  sometimes  making  his  tongue 
plaf  backwanis  from  the  roof  of  his  mouth 
m  if  ducking  like «  hen,  and  sometimes 
protrnding  it  a|raiiist  his  upper  gums  in  (Vont, 
« if  prDBooncmg  quickly  under  his  breath, 
hOf  too,  ioo;  all  this  accompanied  some- 
times with  a  tbotightful  look,  but  more  fre- 
<liiefitty  with  a  smile.  Generally  when  he 
had  ooQcloded  a  period,  in  the  course  of  a 
dinmte,  bv  which  time  he  was  a  good  deal 
exhaosted  by  violence  and  vociferation,  he 
ned  to  blow  oat  his  breath  like  a  whale. 


Tbia  I  suppose  was  a  relief  to  his  lungs; 
ud  aeeaied  in  bim  to  be  a  contemptuous 
laode  of  expression,  as  if  he  had  made  the 
ugiiments  of  his  opponent  fly  like  chaff  he- 
me the  wind. 

I  am  fully  aware  how  very  obvious  an 
oceasicm  I  hne  give  for  the  sneering  jocular- 
ity of  foch  as  have  no  relish  of  an  exact 


,,  coidd  I  see  the  length  of  the 
pite  <  No,  sir.*  [Mr.  Whyte  was  Mort^ht- 
•d.]  *1U0  oat  your  openrglass,  Johnson  is 
eomi^;  JOB  nay  know  hun  by  his  gait'  I  per- 
cund  ham  at  a  good  distance,  working  along  with 
a  ^ciGar  solemaity  of  deportment,  l^ld  an  awk- 
■isd  Mit  ef  measored  step.  At  that  time  the 
bnsd  *^|gng  at  each  side  the  streets  was  not 
fOfwaMf  adopted,  and  stone  posts  were  in  faah- 
Ma.  to  jmw^M  the  annoyance  of  carriages.  Upon 
cwT  post  as  he  pei^ad  along,  I  eouTd  observe, 
Wifaffwsalely  lain  bis  band;  Imt  miving  one  of 
thna  arka  ne  bad  got  at  some  distance,  be 
SBHDsd  aaidenly  to  reoollect  himself,  and  imme- 
Atidy  letiuing  beck,  carefiilly  performed  the 
caramnny,  and  resumed  his  former 
one  till  be  gained  the  crosa- 
lanred  me,  however  odd 
it  oq^  appear,  was  his  constant  practice;  but 
•by  or  wbtnion  he  conkl  not  inform  me." 
M$eiV,  JTova,  p.  49.  See  {ante,  p.  66)  his 
at3fr;  Baoke's,  which  seems  something 
kind.— Ep.] 


likeness;  which,  to  render  complete,  he  who 
draws  it  must  not  disdain  the  slightest 
strokes.  But  if  witlings  should  be  inclined 
to  attack  this  account,  let  them  have  the 
candour  to  quote  what  I  have  ofiered  in  my 
defence. 

["  DA  JOHirsON   TO  MRS.    LUCT  PORTKR. 

(( London  10  Jan.  1764. 

"  Mt  dear, — I  was  in  hopes  that    p^^ 
you  would  have  written  to  me  be-    bibs. 
fore  this  time,  to  tell  me  that  your 
house  was  finished,  and  that  you  were  hap- 
py in  it.    I  am  sure  I  wish  you  happy. 

"  By  the  carrier  of  this  week  you  will  re- 
ceive a  box,  in  which  I  have  put  some  books, 
most  of  which  were  your  poor  dear  mamma's, 
and  a  diamond  ringi,  which  I  hope  you 
will  wear  as  my  new  year's  gift.  If  you  re- 
ceive it  with  as  much  kindness  as  I  send  it, 
you  will  not  slight  it;  you  will  be  very  fond 
of  it 

"  Pray  grive  my  service  to  Kitty,  who,  I 
hope,  keeps  pretty  well.  I  know  not  now 
when  I  shall  come  down :  I  believe  it  will 
not  be  very  soon.  But  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  of  you  from  time  to  time. 

"  I  wish  you,  my  dearest,  many  happy 

fearsj  take  what  care  you  can  of  your  health, 
am,  my  dear,  your  affectionate  humble 
servant,  "Sam.  Johnson." 

He  was  for  some  time  in  the  summer  at 
Easton  Maudit  Northamptonshire,  on  a  vis- 
it to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of 
Dromore.  Whatever  dissatisfaction  he  felt 
at  what  he  considered  as  a  slow  progress  in 
intellectufld  improvement,  we  find  that  his 
heart  was  tender,  and  his  affections  warm, 
as  appears  from  the  following  very  kind 
letter: 

"  TO  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  ESQ.   IN  LEICES- 

TER-FTELOS. 

"  Dear  sir,— I  did  not  hear  of  your 
sickness  till  I  heard  likewise  of  your  recove- 
ry, and  therefore  escaped  that  part  of  your 
pain  which  every  man  must  feel  to  whom 
you  are  known,  as  you  are  known  to  me. 

"  Having  had  no  particular  account  of 
your  disorder,  I  know  not  in  what  state  it 
has  left  you.  If  the  amusement  of  my  com- 
pany can  exhilarate  the  languor  of  a  slow 
recovery,  I  will  not  delay  a  day  to  come  to 
you;  for  I  know  not  how  I  can  so  effectual- 
ly promote  my  own  pleasure  as  by  pleasing 
you,  or  my  own  interest  as  by  preserving 
you,  in  whom,  if  I  should  lose  you,  I  should 
lose  almost  the  only  man  whom  I  call  a 
friend. 

Pray  let  me  hear  of  you  from  yourself. 


(( 


*  [This  ring  is  now  in  the  posseauon  of  Mil. 
Peaivon. — Harwood.] 
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or  from  dear  Mias  Reynolds^  Make  my 
eomplimentB  to  Mr.  Mudge.  I  am,  dear 
air,  your  most  affectionate  and  most  humble 
aervanty  ''  Sam«  JoHiraow. 

•«  At  Uie  B«T.  Mt.  Peroy'i,  tt  Bmton  Maudii, 
Northamptonnhire  (by  Castle  Aahby), 
19  Aug.  1764." 

£arly  in  the  year  1765  he  paid  a  abort 
viait  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Beaucterk.  There  la  a  live- 
ly picturesque  account  of  hia  behaviour  on 
this  visit,  in  the  Gentleman^s  Maeaziae  for 
March,  1785,  being  an  extract  oi  a  letter^ 
from  the  late  Dr.  John  Sharps. 

**  CamMdfe,  1  March,  1765. 

Qent.  p'As  to  Johnson,  you  will  be 

Mag.        surprised  to  hear  that  I  have  had 

p^i^af*  ^^™  ^^  ^^  ^^^^'  ^  wliich  I  am  now 
writing.  He  has  ascended  my  atrial 
citadel.  He  came  down  on  a  Saturday 
evening,  with  a  Mr.  Beauclerk,  who  has  a 
friend  at  Trinity^  Caliban,  you  may  be  sure, 
was  not  roused  from  his  lair  before  next  day 
noon,  and  his  breakfast  probably  kept  him 
till  night  I  saw  nothing  of  him,  nor  was 
he  heard  of  by  any  one,  till  Monday  after- 
noon, when  I  was  sent  for  home  to  two 
gentlemen  unknown.  In  conversation  I 
made  a  strange  Jaux  pa8  about  Bumaby 
Greene's  poem^,  in  which  Johnson  is  drawn 
at  full  length].  He  drank  his  large  pota- 
tion of  tea  with  me,  interrupted  by  many 
an  indignant  contradiction,  and  many  a  no* 
ble  sentiment.  [He  had  on  a  better  wig 
than  usual,  but  one  whose  curls  were  not, 
like  Sir  Cloudesley's,  formed  for  'eternal 

*  Sir  Joflfana'fl  flister,  for  whom  Johnson  bad  a 
pBiticular  affection,  and  to  whom  he  wrote  many 
fetters  which  I  have  seen,  and  which  I  am  sorry 
her  too  nice  delicacy  will  not  permit  to  be  pub- 
lished.— ^BoswELL.  [One  will  be  found  added 
by  Mr.  Malone,  past,  2l8t  July,  1781.— Of  Mias 
Reynolds  Johnson  thooght  so  highly,  that  he  once 
said  to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  **  I  never  knew  but  one  mind 
which  would  bear  a  microscopical  examination, 
and  that  is  dear  Miss  Reynolds's,  and  hers  is  very 
near  to  parity  itself."  Piozxit  p.  68.  Several 
othen  have  reached  the  editor  since  this  note  was 
written— Ed.] 

*  [Of  this  letter  Mr.  Boswell  quotes  only  two 
sboit  paragraphs,  adding  that  <*they  are  very 
eharacteristical,"  bat  sorely  the  rest  is  equally  so. 
—Ed.] 

3  [No  doubt  Dr.  John  Sharp,  grandson  of 
Sharp,  Arcbbisbop  of  York,  and  son  of  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Durham,  in  which  preferment  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  He  was  a  member  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  died  in  1792,  aged  69. 
—Ed.] 

*  Mr.  Lister. — Boswxi^l. 

*  [Edward  Bumaby,  who  took  the  name  of 
Greene,  published,  in  1756,  an  imitation  of  the 
lOch  Ep.  of  the  first  book  of  Horace.  He  died  in 
neS.— Ed.] 


buckle  6/  Our  conversation  was  chiefly  on 
books,  you  may  be  sure.  He  was  much 
pleased  with  a  small  Milton  of  mine,  pub* 
Uflhed  in  the  anthor'a  lifetime,  and  with  ihe 
Greek  epigram  on  hia  own  effigy,  of  its  be^ 
in^  the  picture,  not  of  him,  but  of  a  bad 
painter.  There  are  many  manuscript  stan- 
zas, for  aught  I  know,  in  llf  ilton'ft  own  hand- 
writing, and  several  interlined  hints  and 
fragments.  We  were  puoded  about  one  of 
the  sonnets,  which  we  thought  was  not  to 
be  found  in  Newton's  edition,  and  differed 
from  all  the  printed  ones.  But  Johnson 
cried,  *  No  1  no  V  repeated  the  whole  son- 
net instantly,  fnemoriter,  and  showed  it  us 
in  Newton's  book.  Ader  which  he  learn- 
edly harangued  on  sonnet-writing,  and  its 
difi'erent  numbers.  He  tells  me  he  will  come 
hither  again  quickly,  and  is  promised  *  so 
habitation  in  Emanuel  college.'  He  went 
back  to  town  next  morning;  but  as  it  began 
to  be  known  that  he  was  in  tlie  university,] 
several  persons  got  into  his  company  the 
last  evening  at  Trinity,  where,  about  twelve, 
he  began  to  be  very  great;  stripped  poor 
Mrs.  Macaulay  to  the  very  akin,  tnen  gave 
her  for  his  toast,  and  drank  her  in  two 
bumpers." 

The  strictness  of  his  aelAexamination, 
and  scrupulous  Christian  humility,  appear 
in  bis  pious  meditation  on  Eaater-day  this 
year, 

"  I  purpose  again  to  partake  of  the  bless- 
ed sacrament;  yet  when  I  consider  how 
vainly  I  have  hitherto  resolved  at  this  ao- 
nual  commemoration  of  mv  Saviour^  death, 
to  regulate  my  life  by  hia  laws,  I  am  almost 
afraid  to  renew  my  resolutions," 

<*  Since  the  last  Easter  I  have  reformed 
no  evil  habit;  my  time  has  been  unprofits- 
bly  spent,  and  seems  as  a  dream  that  has 
leu  nothing  behind.  My  memory  groffit 
eotijused,  and  I  know  not  how  the  day$ 
p4U9  over  me.     Good  Lord,  deliver  me!" 

The  concluding  words  [of  the  last  sen- 
tence] are  very  remarkable,  and  show  tliat 
he  laboured  under  a  severe  depression  of 
spirits.     [He  proceeds:] 

["I  purpose  to  rise  at  eight,  because, 
though  I  snail  not  yet  rise  early,  it  will  be 
much  earlier  than  I  now  rise^  for  I  often  lie 
till  two,  and  will  gain  me  much  timc^  and 
tend  to  a  conquest  over  idleness,  and  give 
time  for  otlier  duties.  I  hope  to  rise  yet 
earlier." 

"  1  invited  home  with  me  the  maa'^  whose 
pious  behaviour  I  had  for  several  years  ob- 
served on  this  day,  and  found  liim  a  kind 
of  Methodist,  full  of  texts,  but  ill-instructed. 
I  talked  to  him  with  temper,  and  oiTered 
him  twice  wine,  which  he  refused.     1  suf- 

•  "Eternal  bnckle  take  in  Parian  rtone."— 
Pope. 
"  [Sec  ante,  p.  214. — ^En.] 
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itnd  him  to  go  without  the  dinner  which  I 
had  purpofled  to  give  him.  I  thought  this 
diy  that  therrs  wu  something  irregular  and 
ptrtieslar  in  his  look  and  gesture;  hut  hav- 
ing intraded  to  invite  him  to  acquaintance, 
•ad  having  a  fit  opportunity  hy  finding  him 
Dear  ray  own  seat  after  I  had  misaed  lum,  I 
did  what  I  at  first  designed,  and  am  sorry  to 
have  been  so  much  disappointed.  Let  me 
Bot  be  prejudiced  hereailer  against  the 
appearance  of  piety  in  mean  persons,  who, 
with  indeterminate  notions,  and  perverse  or 
inelegant  conversation,  perhaps  are  doing 
all  i&y  can.*'] 

^  [The  following  letter  was  ad- 

droned  to  the  son  of  his  fnend  Mr. 
Scrdhaa,  afterwards  prebendary  to  Roches- 
ter, and  the  Editor  of  Johnson's  Prayer* 


<< 


TO 


O.  STBABAlf,  UNIVKR.  COLL.  OX.' 

•<  36  May,  1765. 

''DsAa  siK^ — ^That  I  have  answered  neither 
of  your  letters  yoo  must  not  impute  to  any 
declension  of  good  will,  but  merely  to  the 
want  of  someUun^  to  sa^.  I  suppose  you 
poTBoe  jfour  studies  diligently,  and  dili- 
gence will  seldom  fail  of  success.  Do  not 
tire  yourself  so  much  with  Greek  one  day 
alio  be  afraid  of  looking  on  it  the  next;  but 
five  it  a  certain  portion  of  time,  suppose 
v>Qr  hours,  and  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
Latin  or  Knglish.  I  would  have  you  learn 
French,  and  take  in  a  literary  journal  once 
a  inooth,  which  will  accustom  you  to  vari- 
ous snbjects,  and  inform  you  what  learning 
■  £r,)ing  f(>rwanl  in  the  world.  Do  not 
nrnt  Id  mingle  some  lighter  books  wiUi 
thrise  of  more  imporunce;  that  which  is 
read  rtmUso  anifno  is  often  of  great  use, 
aod  takes  great  hold  of  the  remembrance. 
Howeter,  take  what  course  you  will,  if  you 
be  diligent  you  will  be  a  scholar.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  yours  affeetionately, 

"  Sam.  Jobhson.''] 

No  man  was  more  gratefully  sensible  of 
aoy  kindness  done  to  him  than  Johnson. 
There  is  a  little  circumstance  in  his  diaiy 
this  year,  which  shows  him  in  a  very  amia- 
ble Egbt 

''July  S^ — I  paid  Mr.  Simpson  ten  guin- 
ess,  which  he  had  formerly  lent  me  in  my 
iMceseit^,  and  ibr  which  Tetty  expressed 
her  mcitQde.** 

**  Joty  7« — I  lent  Mr.  Simpson  ten  guin- 


Hisie  he  had  a  pleasing  opportunity  of  do- 
tsr  the  aame  kmdaess  to  an  old  fKend, 
which  he  had  formerly  received  from  him. 
Indeed  his  liberality  as  to  money  was  very 

*  £l%b  letter  hM  beoa  oonimonioated  te  Dr. 
Hall,  frr  the  Ml  of  th»  editkm,  by  the  kindaes 
aftha  JL&w.  ChadesRosSt  FaUow  of  Linoohi  Col- 
1^,  Oxfbfdw— -Ed.] 

vox,*   1. 


remarkable.    The  next  article  In  his  dairy 
is, 

''July  16th,  I  received  seventy-five 
pounds^.    Lent  Mr.  Davies  twenty-five. >» 

Trinity  college,  Dublin,  at  this  time,  sut^ 
prised  Johnson  with  a  spontaneous  compU* 
ment  of  the  highest  acaikmical  honours,  by 
creating  him  doctor  of  laws.  The  diploma, 
which  IS  in  my  possession,  is  as  follows: 

*'  Omnibus  ad  quos  prasentes  Utermperve- 
nerint,  ioltitem.  JVoa  Praposiius  et  Sctii 
Seniores  CollegHaacrotancta  etindividuaTri^ 
nitatit  Regina  Elizahtthm  jtixta  Xhiblin,  (et- 
tamur,  Sanraeli  Johnson,  Armigero,  oh  egre* 
giam  seriptorum  eleganiiatn  et  uHHtatem, 
graHam  coneesaam  /ruUse  pro  gradu  Docto^ 
ratu$  in  tUroque  Jure,  ottano  die  Juiii,  Jinna 
Domini  milleHmo  aepHngenieMmo  Btxagewi' 
mo-futfito.  In  ct^uB  ret  iesHmonium  ttngii- 
lorum  manus  et  ngillum  quo  m  hieee  uHmur 
apposutmuiy  vieenmo  teriio  die  JulU,  Anno 
Domini  nuUetimo  septingentesimc  $exagen» 
ma-quinto. 

Frak.  Andrews.  Prap$. 

Gvi^  Clbmxnt.  R.  Murray. 
Tho.  Wilson.  RoRtua  Law. 
Tho.  Lkland.      *Mich.  Kearnxt.'* 

This  unsolicited  mark  of  distinction,  con- 
ferred on  so  great  a  literary  character,  did 
much  honour  to  the  judgment  and  liberal 
spirit  of  that  learned  Ix^y.  Johnson  ac- 
knowledged the  favour  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Leland,  one  of  their  number;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it. 

[AAer  the  publication    of   the    n,,,,,^ 
edition  in  1804,  a  copy  of  this  letter 
was  communicated  to  Mr.  M alone  by  John 
Leland,  esq.  son  to  the  learned  historian,  to 
whom  it  IB  addressed. 

''  TO  THE  RET.  DR.  LBLAND. 

"  Johnsoa^B-coiiit,  Fleet-fltrset, 
London,  17  Oct.  1T6A  *, 

"  Sir, — Among  the  names  subscribed  to 
the  decree  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  from  the  University  of  Dublin,  I 
find  none  of  which  I  have  any  personal  know- 
ledge but  those  of  Dr.  Andrews  and  your- 
self. 

"  Men  can  be  estimated  by  those  who 
know  them  not,  only  as  they  are  represent- 
ed by  those  who  knew  them;  and  therefore 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  owe  much  of  the 

*  [Probably  a  qaarter's  peB8ion.-^D.] 

*  [The  aame  who  has  eontribnted  some  aoles 
to  the  late  editions  of  this  worii.  He  was  the 
elder  brother  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Oanry.-^ED.] 

«  [Hawkina  and  Mwphy  seem  to  think  that  tha 
degree  followed  the  poblioation  of  6hahBpeBi% 
but  the  former  waa,  we  aee,  in  July  (the  ■— aat 
Commencement),  and  the  latter  ia  Oetabais 
Johnson'a  admowledameat  of  the  henear  waa 
pethapa  poatponed  to  the  end  of  the  aeadanale  i«* 
cation. — ^Ed.] 
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or  from  dear  Miss  Reynolds^  Make  my 
eompliments  to  Mr.  Mudge.  I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  moat  affectionate  and  most  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johkbov. 

•«  At  ^  B«T.  Mr.  Peroy**,  ftt  BmU»  Maudit, 
Northamptoniihire  (by  Castle  Adiby), 
19  Aug.  1764.** 


Early  in  the  year  176&  he  paid  a  short 
visit  to  the  universitv  of  Cambridge,  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Beauclerk.    There  is  a  live 
ly  picturesque  account  of  his  behaviour  • 
this  visit,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
March,  1785,  being  an  extract  oi  a  1* 
from  the  late  Dr.  John  Sharps. 


buckle 6.'    Ourconvp-^     ,^t  esteem,  and  to 
books,  you  may  ^        ,.  once  paid  this  high 


E leased  with  n 
shed  in  *' 
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["  As  to  JohnsoB)  y' 
surprised  to  hear  that' 
him  in  the  chair  in  w1 
writing.  Hehasasc* 

citadel.    He  came  down 

evening,  with  a  Mr.  Ben 

friend  at  Trinity^  Caiibt 

was  not  roused  from  h 

noon,  and  his  breakf 

till  night    I  saw  v 

he  heard  of  by  an' 
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gentlemen   unV 

made  a  stranr 

Greene's  poe» 
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tion  of  tea 
an  indign 
ble  senti 
than  us 
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part' 
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he 
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■  If  hmh 

^K^y  he 

■>tfhad 

^J(»tVsub- 

ji^fl  seized 

^'.1,,  lor  he  had 

^yg^  and  of  en- 

.pi^r  before 

**^v  iiwrahle: 

-    ***•      *  J5  Sept.  1765. 

'  mvh  of  wisdom, 

-w  Jl^^nVtions  are  vain, 
«♦'.  .;^ij(y  is  ineffectual; 
J*.^*^  ^,  to  attain  such 
^  *  ^'^}f  me  to  direct  the 
.••.••^^nii*  ignorant;  to  pre- 
^'^'tijftfUiate  contentions; 
TW  *^  ^  knowledge 
L^  10  thy  glory  and  my 
•*'^^  Jesus    Christ's  sake. 


y  Veiy  unwilling  to  be 

^/  therefore  I  go  with  my 

V  the  first  pair  of  stairs,  in 

^  they  may,  perhaps,  return 

'/^l/i  you,  sir,  as  far  as  the  street- 

.Jif/iat  particular  department  he 

..['^7  engage  4  does  not  appear,  nor 

-y /faniilton  explain.     His  prayer  is 

«^/  terms. 

.'f^ghten  my  understanding  with  know- 

.''^rtfri^ht,  and  govern  my  will  by  thy 

.  '■  ^  that  no  deceit  may  mislead  me,  nor 

-   ^ptation  corrupt  me;  tnat  I  may  always 

'  ^eavour  to  do  good,  and  hinder  evil." 

There  is  nothing  upon  the  subject  in  his 

Jiaiy. 
^ ,     This  year  was  distinguished  bv  his  being 
^  n,  /  introduced  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Thmle, 
^  I  one  of  the  most  eminent  brewers  in  £i^- 
^  ^  I  land,  and  member  of  parliament  for  the  bor- 
ough of  Southwark.     Foreigners  are  not  a 
little  amazed,  when  they  hear  of  brewerw, 
distillers,  and  men  in  similar  deportments 
of  trade,  held  forth  as  persons  of  considera- 
ble consequence.     In  this  great  commerrtal 
country  it  is  natural  that  a  situation  which 


--- 


fbr 


Ti*- 


*-  m^  ^®^  ^^  becoming  a 

'*U  r'^^,,a^^  "Enffaging  in  Poli- 
£/^"*^  *iZ^-»>*'  ?^  49!*?**'  ^  friend, 
&9 


IMO 


arable   William  Gerard 


n*   ^^  ^  whom,  during  a  long  ac- 


I 


able  to  recover  the  letter 
Yioto  to  Dr.  Andrews  on  this  oo- 

.^  ^  ^  aiiitiirn  of  Hawkins,  which  Mar- 

Jj^l^     Mr.  Bonrell  states,  {post,  7th 

P^^in^  a.)  that  Johnson,  himself,  never 

•Mfftk^  ^  ef  Doeter  befinre  his  name,  even 

jSt^OtM^  dsgpee.— Ed.] 

jTr.^  Ueaiihon  bad  been  secralary  to  Lord 
1^^^  M  Laid  Lieotenant  of  Irebad,  and  re- 
^g^A  ft  thwt  time  with  his  snceeawr,  Lord 
lJlflSi^kkOfbaA,b«t  he  resigned  in  1764.  Though 
^  mmm  sfoke  in  parliament  after  this,  his  biog- 
g^w  wJkmKm  as  (perhaps  on  the  anthority  of  tms 
^M»K  tbat  he  meditated  taking  an  active  port 
S^ye&iral  life;  he,  however,  did  not,  and  his  al- 


liance with  Johnson,  whatever  it  was  intended  to 
be,  seema  to  have  produced  little  or  nothing,  at 
least  tlmt  we  know  of.  Mr.  Hamilton  died  in 
1796,  »l.  68.— Ed.] 

*  In  the  preface  to  a  late  collection  of  Mr. 
Hamilton's  Pieces,  it  has  been  observed,  that  om- 
anthonr  was,    by  the  generality  of  Johnson *b 
words,  '*  led  to  suppose  that  he  was  seised  witb 
a  temporary  fit  of  ambition,  and  that  hence  he 
was  induced  to  apply  his  thoi^hts  to  law  and 
politicks.  But  Mr.  Boswcll  was  cextaiidy  mistakeo 
in  this  respect:  and  these  words  merely  allude  to 
Johnson's  having  at  that  time  entered  into  nome 
engagement  with  Mr.  Hamilton  occasionally  to 
iumisn  him  with  his  seutimenta  on  the  great  po- 
litieal  topicks  which  should  be  considered  in  par- 
liament"    In  consequence  of  this  engageawnt, 
Johnson,  in  November,  1766,  wrote  a  vety  vnlo- 
able  tract,  entitled  *'  Considerations  on  Com,** 
which  is  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  works  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  published  by  T.  Payne  in  1808. — 
Maloive.     [It  seems  very  improbable  that  no 
solemn  a  "prayer,  on  engaging  in  poHHes,*^ 
should  have  had  no  meaning.     It  were  periape 
vain  now  to  inquire  after  what  Mr.  Hamilton  pro^ 
fesaed  not  to  be  able  to  explain;  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  was,  in  Johnson's  opinion,  no  such 
trivial  and  casual  assistance  as  is  soggesled  in  Mr. 
Malone's  note.     From  a  letter  to  Wm  Portnr, 
ipoit,  14tb  January,  1766),  it  may  be  gaenpcd» 
that  this  engagement  was  in  some  way  eomiectod 
with  the  paxUamentary  session,  and  it  may  fanve 
been  an  alliance  to  write  pamphlets  or  pangrnpki 
in  favour  of  a  particular  line  of  politick^     WfcsO- 
ever  it  was,  it  may  be  inferred,  nt>m  the  obemrity 
in  which  they  have  left  it,  that  it  was  something 
which  neither  Hamilton  nor  Johnson  chose  to 
talk  about. — En.] 
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*  Bhottld  be  consider-* 

nd,  no  doubt,  hon- 

^  esteem.    But, 

■^  of  men  of 
^  value  of 
ty,  which 
>)  the  grand 
imsonused  to 
of  Mr.  Thrale's 
ix  shillines  a  week 
the  great  orewery, 
..s  his  own.    The  pro- 
un  only  daughter,  who 
.  Qobieman.    It  was  not  fit 
''  dould  continue  the  business, 

a  man's  death,  therefore,  the 
\vaa  to  be  sold.  To  find  &  pur- 
ior  so  lai^e  a  property  was  a  difficult 
.'7;  and,  a&r  some  time,  it  was  sug- 
,  -Htfd,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  treat 
iritli  Thrale,  a  sensible,  active,  honest  man, 
wb:)  had  been  employed  in  the  house,  and  to 
truuier  the  whole  to  iiim  for  thirty  thousand 
potmdii,  security  being  taken  upon  the  pro- 
perty. This  was  accordingly  settled.  In 
cieven  vears  Thrale  paid  tli^  purchase-mo- 
ncT.  He  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  Uv- 
ed  to  be  Thigh-sheriff  of  Surrey  in  1733, 
ftikt]  memoer  of  parliament  for  South  wark'<3 
[in  1740.1  But  what  was  most  remarkable 
W28  the  liberality  with  which  be  used  his 
richeii.  He  gave  his  son  and  daue^hters  the 
bnt  eilttcation.  The  esteem  wh  ich  his  good 
o  induct  procured  him  from  the  nobleman 
who  had  married  his  master's  daughter  made 
him  be  tfeated  with  much  attention^  and  his 
ici&fboth  at  school  and  at  the  university  of 
Ox/iird,  associated  with  young  men  of  the 
fiir«t  nok.  His  allowance  from  nis  father,  af- 
l^r  he  left  college,  was  splendid ;  not  less  Uian 
a  thousand  a  year.  This,  in  a  man  who 
Had  riaen  as  old  Thrale  did,  was  a  very  ex- 
Uinrdioajy  instance    of  generosity.     He 

'  *nie  pnABe&moT  of  old  Hvale  was  Edtnttnd 
thhrf,  eaq.;  the  nobleinan  who  married  his 
^t^im  was  Lord  Cobham,  great  onele  of  die 
Minin  of  Bnahki^ham.  But,  I  MieTo,  Dr. 
ittamn  «m  mjgiwken  in  umiing  m  \&y  low 
•ftM^Kl^BfcTlvale.  ThecJerkofSLAIban**, 
atvf  agad  SMS,  told  me,  that  he  (the  elder 
IWalt)  nrnwd  a  mmax  of  Mr.  Halaey.  it  is  at 
hHl  ottiMB  thai  the  family  of  Thiale  was  of 
MM  coBiidemkai  in  that  town:  m  the  abbey 
chvcb  ■  a.  baadioma  moaameat  to  the  mamory 
</  3lr.  John  Thrale,  lato  of  London,  merchant, 
«hi  dad  ia  17(M,  aged  54;  Manpret,  hi*  wife, 
nj  thiae  cf  their  cmldren  who  med  yoimg,  be^ 
t»ftB  the  yflOJB  1(»76  and  1690.  The  arms  upon 
tbt  oioBnwDt  are,  paly  of  eight,  gules  and  or, 
inpsbf ,  ermine,  on  a  ehief  indented  vert,  three 
»oh«t*  (or  i^rypboDs')  heads,  or,  couped  at  the 
•fek:— Gnast  oo  a  dnoil  coronet,  a  tree,  vert — 
Blajkswat. 

"[He  <fied  in  Ap.  1756,  and  his  wife  in  1760. 
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used  to  say,  *  If  thisyouBg  dog  does  not  find 
so  much  alter  I  am  gone  as  he  expects,  let 
him  remember  that  he  has  had  a  great  deal 
in  mv  own  time.' " 

The  eon,  though  in  affluent  circumstan- 
ces, had  good  sense  enough  to  carry  on  hia 
his  father's  trade,  which  was  of  such  extent, 
that  I  remember  he  once  told  me,  he  would 
not  quit  it  for  an  annuity  often  thousand  a 
year;  "  For  (said  he)  that  I  get  ten  thou- 
sand a  year  by  it,  but  it  is  an  estate  to  a 
family."  Having  lefl  daughters  only,  the 
property  was  sold  for  the  immense  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  pounds;  a 
magnificent  proof  of  what  may  be  done  by 
fair  trade  in  a  long  period  of  time. 

There  may  be  some  who  think  that  a  new 
system  of  gentility^  mi^ht  be  established, 
upon  principles  totallv  different  from  what 
have  hitherto  prevailed.  Our  present  her- 
aldy,  it  may  be  said,  is  suited  to  the  barba- 
rous times  in  which  it  had  its  origin.  It  is 
chiefly  founded  upon  ferocious  merit,  upon 
military  excellence.  Why,  in  civilized 
times,  we  may  be  asked,  should  there  not 
be  rank  and  honours,  upon  principles,  which^ 
independent  of  long  custom,  are  certainlv 
not  less  worthy,  and  which,  when  once  al- 
lowed to  be  connected  with  elevation  and 
precedency,  would  obtain  the  same  dignity 
in  our  imagination?  Why  should  not  tbia 
knowledge,  the  skill,  the  expertness,  the  as- 
siduity, and  the  spirited  hazards  of  trade  and 
commerce,  when  crowned  with  success,  be- 
entitled  to  give  those  flattering  distinctions 
by  which  mankind  are  so  universally  capti- 
vated? 

Such  are  the  specious,  but  false  arguments 
fbr  a  proposition  which  always  will  find  nu- 
merous advocates  in  a  nation  where  men 
are  every  day  startinff  up  from  obscurity  to 
wealth.  To  refute  them  is  needless.  The 
general  sense  of  mankind  cries  out  with  ir- 

'  Aba.  Bnmey  infimns  me  that  she  heaid  Dr. 
Johnson  say,  <*  An  English  meiehant  is  a  neW 
species  of  gentleman.*'  He,  perhaps,  hod  in  his 
miad  ihe  Ibllowiag  ingenious  poange  in  '*  The 
CoDseiDns  Loven,"  Act  iv.  Soeoe  iL  where  Mr« 
Sealand  thus  addresses  Sir  John  Bevil:  '*  G'we  ma 
leave  to  aay,  that  we  merchants  aie  a  apeciea  of 
gentry  that  have  grown  into  the  world  tbia  laat 
Gentnry,  and  are  as  bonoozable,  and  almoat  aa 
nsefhl  as  yon  landed-folks,  that  have  alwajra 
tboogbt  yoarselvea  so  moch  above  us;  for  yoar 
trading  forsooth  is  extended  no  farther  than  a  load 
of  hay,  or  a  fat  ox.  Yon  are  pleasant  people 
indeed!  because  von  ore  generally  bred  nj)  to  bo 
Inzy ;  therefore,  I  warrant  yon,  indostiy  is  dio- 
honourable,'*— 6o8W£Li..  [If  indeed  Johnson 
called  merchants  a  new  ttpeeiet  of  gentlemen^ 
he  must  have  forgotten  not  only  the  merchants  of 
Tyre  who  were  "princes,"  and  the  Medici' of 
Fl'oreiire,  but  the  Greshams,  Cranfields,  Osbomai', 
l)nncombe«,  and  so  many  others  of  Englaad^^- 
E.-.] 


^M 
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rwfetiWe'force, "  Oil  genHlfumme  e$t  lon^ 
jours  geniUhammeK" 

Mr.  Thrale  had  married  Miss  Hesther 
Lynch  Salusbury,  of  good  Welsh  extrac- 
tion, a  lady  of  lively  talents,  improved  by 
education.  That  Johnson's  introduction 
into  Mr.  Thrale's  family,  which  contribut- 
ed so  much  to  the  happiness  of  his  life,  was 
owing  to  her  desire  for  his  conversation,  is 
a  very  probable  and  the  general  supposi- 
tion :  but  it  is  not  the  truth.  Mr.  Murphy, 
who  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Thrale,  having 
spoken  very  highly  of  Dr.  Johnson,  he  was 
reuuested  to  make  them  acquainted.  This 
bemg  mentioned  to  Johnson,  he  accepted 
of  an  invitation  to  dinner  at  Thrale's,  and 
was  so  much  pleased  with  his  reception, 
both  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  they  so 
much  pleased  with  him,  that  his  invitations 
to  their  house  were  more  and  more  frequent, 
tilt  at  last  he  became  one  of  the  family,  and 
aid  apartment  was  appropriated  to  him,  both 
in  their  house  at  Southwark,  and  in  their 
villa  at  Streatham. 

Johnson  had  a  very  sincere  esteem  for 
Mr.  Thrale,  as  a  man  of  excellent  princi- 
ples, a  good  scholar,  well  skilled  in  trade, 
of  a  sound  understanding,  and  of  manners 
such  as  presented  the  character  of  a  plain 
independent  English  'squire.  [And 
^^»  when,  as  Mrs.  Piozzi  tells  us,  with 
'*  *  an  amiable  glow  of  gratitude,  any 
perplexity  happened  to  disturb  Mr.  Thrale's 
quiet,  dear  Dr.  Johnson  lefl  him  scarce  a 
moment,  and  tried  every  artifice  to  amuse, 
as  well  as  every  argument  lo  console  him: 
nor  is  it  more  possible  to  describe  than  to 
forget  his  prudent,  his  pious  attentions  to- 
wards the  man  who  had  some  ^ears  before 
certainly  saved  his  valuable  life,  perhaps 
his  reason.]  V5^.=yw*- .  ^^. 

As  this  family  will  frequently  be  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  the  ibllowing  pa^es, 
and  as  a  false  notion  has  prevailed  that  Mr. 
Thrale  was  inferior,  and  in  some  degree  in- 
significant, compared  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  a  true  state  of  the 
case  from  the  authority  of  Jc^naon  himself 
in  hit  own  words. 

^"^I  know  no  man  (said  he),  who  is  more 
master  of  his  wife  and  family  than  Thrale. 
If  he  but  holds  up  a  finger,  he  is  obeyed, 
ft  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  she  is 
above  him  in  literary  attainments.  She  is 
more  flippant;  but  he  has  ten  times  her 
teaming;  he  is  a  regular  scholar;  but  her 
learning  is  that  of  a  schoolboy  in  one  of  the 
lower  (orrns*"    My  readers  may  naturally 

wish  for  some  representation  of  the  figures 

-.,1 , — 

<  *  [This  diotnoi  l»,  ivhatever  be  its  value,  not 
Upplicable  to  this  ease,  where  the  qaettion  is  not 
vhsther  a  geotlenton  can  ever  cease  U)  be  one, 
faat  whether  a  plebeian  can  ever  berotut  a  gentle- 


of  this  couple^.  Mr.  Thrale  was  Call,  well 
proportioned,  and  stately.  As  for  madom 
or  my  misireM,  by  which  epithets  Johnson 
used  to  mention  Mrs.  Thrale,  she 
was  short,  plump,  and  brisk  8.  She  '•"^ 
has  herself  given  ns  a  lively  view  '*  *^ 
of  the  idea  which  Johnson  had  of  het  pei^ 
son,  on  her  appearing  before  him  in  a  dark- 
coloured  gown:  «  You  little  creatures  should 
never  wear  those  sort  of  clothes,  however; 
they  are  unsuitable  in  every  way.  What! 
have  not  all  insects  gay  colours?"  Mr. 
Thrale  gave  his  wife  a  liberal  indulgence, 
both  in  the  choice  of  their  company,  and 
in  the  mode  of  entertaining  them.  He  un- 
derstood and  valued  Johnson,  without  re- 
mission, from  their  first  acquaintance  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  Mrs.  Thrale  was  enchant^ 
ed  with  Johnson's  conversation  for  its  own 
sake,  and  had  also  a  very  allowable  vanity 
in  appearing  to  be  honoured  with  the  atten- 
tion of  so  celebrated  a  man. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  for 
Johnson  Uian  this  connexion.  He  had  at 
Mr.  Thrale's  all  the  comibrts  and  even  luxu- 
ries of  life:  his  melancholy  was  diverted, 
and  his  irregular  habits  lessened  by  associa- 
tion with  an  agreeable  and  well-ordered 
family.  He  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
respect  and  even  afiection.  The  vivacity 
of  Mrs.  Thrale's  literary  talk  roused  him  to 
cheerfulness  and  exertion,  even  when  they 
were  alone.  But  this  was  not  oAen  the 
case;  for  he  found  here  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  what  pfave  him  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment, the  society  of  the  learned,  the  witty, 
and  the  eminent  in  every  way,  who  were 
assembled  in  numerous  companies;  called 
forth  his  wonderful  powers,  and  gratified 
him  with  admiration,  to  which  no  man 
could  be  insensible. 

[Johnson  formed,  says  Mr.  Ty- 
eis,  at  Streatham  a  room  for  a  li- 
brary, and  increased  by  his  recom- 
mendation the  number  of  books.  Hei«  be 
was  to  be  found  (himself  a  Ubraiy)  when  a 
friend  called  upon  him;  and  by  him  the 
friend  was  sure  to  be  introduced  to  the 
dinner-table,  which  Mrs.  Thrale  knew  haw 
to  spread  with  the  utmost  plenty  and  ele^ 
gance,  and  which  was  often  adoraed  with 
such  guests^  that  to  dine  tlier«  was  epuHs 
aeeumbere  diffum.  Of  Mrs.  ThraJe,  if 
mentioned  at  all,  less  cannot  be  said,  than 
that  in  one  of  the  lateit  opinions  of  Jolin- 
son,  "If  she  was  not  the  wisest  woman  in 
the  world,  she  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
wittiest."  Besides  a  natural  vivacity  in 
conversation,  she  had  reading  enough,  and 

'  [The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  tans 
in  which  Mr.  Bosw^ell  talks  of*'  tfiU  eouple,"' — 
Ed.] 

'  [She   was  twenty-five  yeaxB  of  age, 
thifl  acquaintance  coniinenced. — Eo.] 


p.  t. 
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^  puAe  her  poetical.*'    Her 

Three  Wftmiiif^"  (the 

^  not  to  be  onginal)  is 

^  serious,  and  literally 

Njdy's  business  and 

^sed  such  care  to 

^  an  illness  of 

told  her,  "  he 

nion."    She 

something 


.iiam  oppor- 
*~     ^  ^tf,  and  the  plea- 

•^  ^^  ^.  and  excursions.    In 

wise  of  a  coach  he  had 
.«;  it  afforded  him  the  indu^ 
^  iiidolent  postures,  and,  as  it  seems, 
of  it  aasisted  his  bearing.]  [When 
Mrs.  Pioszi  asked  him  why  he  do- 
led  on  a  coach  so,  he  answered, 
that,  *'  in  the  firet  place,  the  com- 
paor  were  $kui  in  with  aim  there^  and 
cMd  not  escape  as  out  of  a  room ;  and,  in 
ihe  jKXt  p&ace,  he  heard  all  that  was  said  in 
a  earriaffeJ     [He  was  prevailed 
J^     oa  by  Mr.  Thrale  to  join  in  the 
pleaMires  of  the  chase,  m  which  he 
thowedhhiiaeif  aboldfrider,  for  he  either 
lesped,  or  iMoke  through,  the  hedges  that 
otencted  him.    This  he  did,  not  because 
he  was  eager  in  the  pursuit,  but,  as  he 
cni,  to  save  the  tfouble  of  alighting  and 
Tcnftomitiiig^.    He  did  not  derive  the  plea- 
iOfe  or  benefit  from  riding  that  manjr  do: 
it  bad  no  tendency  to  raise  his  spirits; 
lod  he  CQoe  said  that,  in  a  journey  on  norse- 
baek,  he  fell  asleep.] 

^^^  £He  certainly  rode  on  Mr. 
Jrim  Tnrale^  old  hunter  with  a  good 
finnneas,  and  though  he  would  fol- 
io* the  hounds  fifty  miles  an  end  some- 
tunea^,  would  never  own  himself  either 
tired  or  amused.  **l  have  now  learned,'* 
said  be,  '^  Ivy  btmtang,  to  perceive  that  it  is 
no  dirnnicMi  ai  all,  nor  ever  takes  a  man 
ooc  of  hioMelf  for  a  moment:  the  dogs 
hvre  km  aagacily  than  I  could  have  pre- 
vwled  on  tayself  lo  suppose ;  and  the  gen- 
thsMtt  cArn  eaOed  to  me  not  to  ride  over 
Cben.  It  10  very  strange  and  very  melan- 
tfadly,  chat  tht  paucity  of  human  pleasures 
imii  pervoade  us  ever  to  call  hunting  one 
of  them.*'  Hewaa  however  proud  to  be 
n^iagst  the  sportimen ;  and  Mrs.  Plozzi 
Ui90jpl  BO  praise  ever  went  so  close  to  his 
aewt,  aa  men  Mr.  Hamilton  called  out 
noe  dsrjr  opon    Brighthehnstone  Downs, 

*  [lir.  Boswetl  Myt,  in  another  place,  that 
Iftewm  0mtt  hmted;  this  leems  more  probable 
ffan  Mn.  PioBt's  tad  Hawkins's  statements,  from 
whMih  ft  woold  be  inferred,  that  he  hnnted  habit- 
•dUy.  If  aecxns  hard  to  figure  to  ono^s  self  Dr. 
§uriy  joining  in  this  violent  and,  to  him, 
waraSd  Mppoee,   extiavagant  and  dangerous 


**  Why,  Johnson  rides  as  well,  for  au^t  I 
see,  as  the  most  illiterate  fellow  in  Eng- 
land."] 

[Mrs.  Piozzi's  account  of  the 
commencement  and    progress   of 
this  acquaintance  desires  to  be 
preserved  in  her  own  words:  ["  The  first 
time  I  ever  saw  this  extraoidinary  man 
was  in  the  year  1764,  when  Mr. 
Murphy,  who  had  lon^  been  the      p.^ 
friend  and  confidential  intimate  of 
Mr.  Thrale,  persuaded  him  to  wish  fbr 
Johnson's  conversation,  extolling  it  in  terma 
which  that  of  no  other  person  could  have 
deserved,  till  we  were  only  in  doubt  how 
to  obtain  his  company,  and  find  an  excuse 
for  the  invitation.    The  celebrity  of  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  a  shoemaker,  whose  verses 
were  at  that  time  the  subject  of  common 
discourse,  soon  afforded  a  pretence,  and 
Mr.  Murphy  brought  Johnson  to  meet  him, 
giving  me  a  general  caution  not  to  be  su> 
prised  at  his  figure,  dress,  or  behaviour. 
What  I  recollect  best  of  the  day's  talk  was 
his    earnestly    recommending    Addison's 
works  to  Mr.  Woodhouse  as  a  model  for 
imitation.     '  Give  nights  and  days,  sir,' 
said  he, '  to  the  study  of  Addison,  if  you 
mean  either  to  be  a  good  writer,  or,  what 
is  more  worth,  an  honest  man.'    When  I 
saw  something  like  the  same  expression  in 
his  criticism  on  that  authour,  lately  pub* 
lished,  [in  the  Z^'eet  of  the  Poets]  I  put 
him  in  mind  of  his  past  injunctions  to  the 
young  poet,  to  whicn  he  rq>lied, '  That  he 
wish^  the  shoemaker  might  have  remem- 
bered them  as  well.'    Mr.  Johnson  liked 
his  new  acquaintance  so  much,  however, 
that  from  that  time  he  dined  with  us  every 
Thursday  through  the  winter,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  next  vear  he  followed  us  to 
Brighthelmstone,  whence  we  were  gone  be- 
ibre  his  arrival;  so  he  was  disappointed 
and  enraged,  and  wrote  us  a  letter  expres- 
sive of  aneer,  which  we  were  desirous  to 
pacifv,  and  to  obtain  his  company  again  if 
possible.    Mr.  Murphy  brought  him  back 
to  us  a^ain  very  kindly,  and  from  that  time 
his  visits  grew  more  freauent,  till  in  the 
year  1766  his  health,  which  he  had  always 
complained  of,  grew  so  exceedingly  bad, 
that  he  could  not  stir  out  of  his  room  in 
the  court  he  inhabited  for  many  weeks  to- 
gether— I  think  months, 

"Mr.  Thrale's  attentions  and  my  own 
now  became  so  acceptable  to  liim,  that  he 
oAen  lamented  to  us  the  horrible  condition 
of  his  mind,  which  he  said  was  nearly  dis- 
tracted ;  and  though  he  charged  us  to 
make  him  odd  solemn  promises  of  secrecy 
on  so  strange^  a  subject,  yet  when  we  wait- 

'  [In  the  second  month  of  his  aeqnaintjmoe 
with  Mr.  Boswell,  we  have  seen  that  Johnson 
commanicated  to  him  his  tendency  to  this  infirmi- 
ty, yet,  though  he  conld  hioiself  be  so  nnnccessa- 
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•d  on  him  one  morning,  and  heard  him,  in 
the  most  pathetick  terms,  heg  the  prayers 
of  Dr.  Delap  i,  who  had  left  him  as  we 
came  in,  I  felt  excessivdhr  afiected  with 
grief,  and  well  remember  that  my  husband 
mvoluntarily  liAed  up  one  hand  to  shnt  his 
mouth,  firom  provocation  at  hearing  a  man 
80  wildly  proclaim  what  he  could  at  last 
persuade  no  one  to  believe,  and  what,  if 
true,  would  have  been  so  very  unfit  to 
reveal. 

*^Mr.  Thrale  went  awav  soon  afler, 
leaving  me  with  him,  and  bidding  me  pre- 
vail on  him  to  quit  his  close  habitation  in 
the  court  and  come  with  us  to  Strea&am, 
where  I  undertook  the  care  of  his  health, 
and  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  con- 
tributing to  its  restoration."] 

In  the  October  of  this  year  he 
^^4M  *^  length  gave  to  the  world  his 
edition  of  bhakspeare.  [He  was 
insensible  to  Churchill's  abuse;  but  the 
poem  before  mentioned  had  brought  to  re- 
membrance, that  his  edition  of  Shakspeare 
had  long  been  due.  His  friends  took  the 
alarm,  and,  bv  all  the  arts  of  reasoning  and 

SeiBuasion,  laboured  to  convince  him  that 
aving  taken  subscriptions  for  a  work  in 
which  he  had  made  no  progress,  his  credit 
was  at  stake.  He  confessed  he  was  culpa- 
ble, and  promised  from  time  to  time  to  de- 
gin  a  course  of  such  reading  as  was  neces- 
sary to  qualify  him  for  the  work:  this  was 
no  more  than  he  had  formerly  done  in  an 
engagement  with  Goxetet^,  to  whom  he 
had  bound  himself  to  write  the  life  of 
Shakspeare,  but  he  never  could  be  prevail- 
ed on  to  begin  it,  so  that  even  now  it  was 
questioned  whether  his  promises  were  to  be 
relied  on.  For  this  reason  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  some  other  of  his  friends, 
who  were  more  concerned  for  his  reputa- 
tion than  himself  seemed  to  be,  ccmtrived 
to  entangle  him  by  a  wager,  or  some  other 
pecuniary  engagement,  to  perform  his  task 
by  a  certain  time.]  This  edition,  if  it  had 
no  other  merit  but  that  of  producing  his 
preface,  in  which  the  excellencies  and  de- 

rily  candid,  we  ihall  Me  with  what  freqnency  and 
■everity  he  naed  tn  blame  Boswell  when  he 
presumed  to  mention  hi$  own  mental  distreaaeB. 
—Ed.] 

*  [Rector  of  Lewei  in  Sniaex. — ^£d.] 
'  Thomas  Coxeter,  Esq.  who  had  also  made  a 
larf^e  collection  of  plays,  and  from  whose  mana- 
■cript  notes  tlie  Lwe$  of  the  English  Poets,  bv 
Shiels  and  Cibber,  were  principally  compiled. 
Mr.  Coxeter  was  bred  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
and  died  in  London,  April  17tb,  1747,  in  his  fifty- 
ninth  year.  A  paiticnlar  account  of  him  may  be 
foond  in  the  Gentleman* a  Magazine  for  1781, 
p.  173. — ^Malonc.  [With  regard  to  Cibber*s 
or  Shiels^s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  see  ante,  p.  75; 
and  post,  10th  Apnl,  1776,  where  the  mibject  is 
icsomed. — Co.] 


fects  of  that  immoital  bard  we  displayed 
with  a  masterly  hand,  the  nation  would 
have  had  no  reason  to  complain.  A  bUnd 
indiscriminate  admiration  of  Shakspeare 
had  escposed  the  British  natioft  to  the  ridi* 
cule  of  foreigners.  Johnson,  by  candidly 
admitting  the  faults  of  his  poet,  had  the 
more  credit  in  bestowing  on  him  deserved 
and  indisputable  praise ;  and  doubticss  none 
of  all  his  panegyrists  have  done  hira  half 
so  much  honour.  Their  praise  was  like 
that  of  a  counsel,  upon  his  own  side  of  the 
cause ;  Johnson's  was  like  the  grave,  weQ 
considered,  and  impartial  opinion  of  the 
judge,  which  falls  from  his  lips  wi^  weight, 
and  is  received  with  reverence.  What  he 
did  as  a  commentator  has  no  small  share  of 
merit,  thouffh  his  researches  were  not  ao 
ample,  and  his  investigations  so  acute,  as 
they  might  have  been  ;  which  we  now  cer- 
tainly know  from  the  labours  of  other  able 
and  ingenious  criticks  who  have  followed 
him.  He  has  enriched  his  edition  with  a 
concise  account  of  each  |^ay,  and  of  its 
characteristick  excellence.  Many  of  hit 
notes  have  illustrated  obscurities  in  the 
text,  and  placed  passages  eminent  (br  beau- 
ty in  a  more  conspicuous  light ;  and  he  has, 
in  i^eneral,  exhibited  such  a  mode  of  anno- 
tation, as  may  be  beneficial  to  aU  auhe^ 
quent  editors. 

[Though  he  would  sometimes  i^J*'* 
divert  himself  by  teazing  Garrick  ^  iSj 
by  commendations  on  the  tomb 
scene  in  the  Mourning  Bride,  nrotesting 
that  Shakspeare  had  in  the  same  line  of  ex- 
cellence nothing  as  good:  "  AU  which  is 
strictly  true,"  he  would  add,  "  but  that  ia 
no  reason  for  supposing  tihat  Con^reve  a 
to  stand  in  competition  with  Shakspeare: 
these  fellows  know  not  how  to  blame,  or 
how  to  commend."  Somebody  was  prais> 
ing  CorneiUe  one  day  in  opposition  to 
Shakspeare :  <<  Corneille  is  to  Snakspeare,*' 
replied  Johnson,  '*  as  a  clipped  hedge  is  to 
a  forest."  Wlien  he  talked  of  authoun, 
his  praise  would  fall  spontaneously  on  such 

{)a8sages  as  are  sure,  in  his  own  phrase,  to 
eave  something  behind  them  ineful  on 
common  occasions,  or  connected  with  com- 
mon manners.  It  was  not  Lear  cursing  hie 
daughters,  or  deprecating  the  storm,  that 
he  would  quote  with  commendation,  but 
lago's  ingenious  malice  and  subtle  rcven^ ; 
or  Prince  Henry's  gav  compliances  with 
the  vices  of  FalstafT,  whom  he  all  the  while 
despised.  Those  plays  had  indeed  no  ri- 
vals in  Johnson's  favour.  "  No  man,*^  he 
saiil,  "  but  Shakspeare  could  have  drawn 
Sir  John."] 

His  Shakspeare  was  virulently  attacked 
by  Mr.  William  Kenrick,  who  obtained 
the  degree  of  LL.  D,  fn)m  a  Scotch  uni» 
ve]>;ity,  and  wrote  for  the  bookselleni  in  a 
er 'at   \ariety  of  branches.    Ttiough   hi: 
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oertainly  ww  not  without  considerable 
mrrity  he  wrote  with  so  little  regard  to  de- 
oeBCjT,  and  princrpie8,rand  deeomm,  and  in 
to  hasty  a  manner,  that  his  reputation  was 
neither  extensiTe  nor  lasting.  I  remember 
one  evening,  when  some  of  his  works  were 
mentioned,  br.  Goldsmith  said  he  had  nev- 
er heard  oT  them ;  upon  which  Dr.  John- 
m  obaerved,  **  Sir,  lie  is  one  of  the  many 
who  have  made  themselves  pMickf  with- 
out makitt^  themselves  knownK^^ 

A  young  student  of  Oxford,  of  the  name 
of  Baiday,  wrote  an  answer  to  Kenrick's 
review  of  Johnson's  Shakspeare.  Johnson 
wn  tt  first  angry  that  Kenrick^  attack 
shoaU  have  the  credit  of  an  answer.  But 
aflerwBids,  conakiering  the  young'  man's 
good  intention,  he  kindly  noticed  him,  and 
fHDbably  would  have  done  more,  had  not 
the  yooog  man  died. 

la  his  preface  to  Shakspeare,  Johnson 
tmted  Voltaire  very  contemptuously,  ob- 
afnring,  upon  some  of  his  remarks,  "  These 
ac^  the  petty  cavils  of  petty  minds.**  Vol- 
taife,  in  revenge,  made  an  attack  upon  John- 
ton,  in  one  or  hia  numerous  literary  sallies 
which  I  remember  to  have  read;  but  there 
being  no  general  index  to  his  voluminous 
worin,  hinre  eearched  in  vain,  and  therefore 
canaot  ^fuote  it. 

Voltatfe  was  an  antagonist  with  whom 
I  thought  Johnson  should  not  disdain  to 
oontaiM.     I  pressed  him  to  answer.    He 
omI,  he  perhaps  might;  but  he  never  did. 
^  ^He  appears,  in  the  course  of 

this  somroer,  to  have  paid  a  visit  to 
Dr.  Warton,  at  Winchester,  and,  on  the 
pablitetion  of  his  Shakspeare,  he  addressed 
lo  htm  the  foUowing  letter:] 

['*»&.    JOBiraON   TO  DB.    WABTON. 

*<9ChOGt.  IWff. 

Wm4S  **  Dbae  sir, — Mrs.  Warton  uses 
L»  «r  me  hardly  in  supposing  that  I  could 
fbqpet  so  much  kindness  and  civili- 
ty aa  she  showed  me  at  Winchester. 
J  reoMvaier,  likewise,  our  conversation 
about  Si.  Crosa^*  The  desire  of  seeing 
her  a^n  will  be  one  of  the  motives  that 
will  hmg  me  into  Hampshire. 

"  I  have  taken  care  of^  your  book;  being 
so  lar  fhsD  doubting  your  subscription,  that 
i  think  von  faave^  sobacribed  twice:  you 
once  paid  your  guinea  into  my  own  hand 
in  the  genet  in  Gough-square.  When  vou 
^ht  on  your  receipt,  throw  it  on  the  fire; 
a  you  find  a  second  receipt,  you  may  have 
aaeoond  book* 

*  [He  died  in  JoBe,  1779.»Ed.] 
'  [The  hoipiEal  ol  St  Cron,  near  Winchester, 
"  foTUieriy  for  the  nuuntenance  of  70  ren- 
*^sn,  clergy  and  laity,  with  100  ont- 
.  botf  nnoe  the  dUsolution^  reduced 
10  rvndaito,  with  the  maMer  and  chaplain,  and 
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«  To  tell  the  truth,  as  I  fHt  no  solicitude 
about  this  work,  I  receive  no  great  comfort 
from  its  conclusion:  but  yet  am  well  enough 
pleased  that  the  pubilck  has  no  farther  claim 
upon  me.  I  wish  you  would  write  more 
frequently  to,  dear  sir,  your  affectk>nate 
humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Jobnsok."] 

Mr.  Bumey  having  occasion  to  write  to 
Johnson  for  some  receipts  for  subscriptions 
to  his  Shakspeare,  whicn  Johnson  had  omit- 
ted to  deliver  when  the  money  was  paid, 
he  availed  himself  of  that  opportunity  of 
thanking  Johnson  for  the  great  pleasure 
which  he  had  received  from  the  perusal  of 
his  preface  to  Shakspeare;  which,  although 
it  excited  much  clamour  against  him  at  first, 
is  now  justly  ranked  among  the  most  excel* 
lent  of  his  writings.  To  this  letter  Johnson 
returned  the  following  answer: 


«c 


TO  CHABLES  BUBNBT,  ESQ.  IN  POLAND*- 

8TREET. 

•«  iSth  Oct.  ITU. 

"  Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  your  kindness  to 
me  has  brought  upon  you  so  much  trouble, 
though  you  have  taken  care  to  abate  that 
sorrow,  by  the  pleasure  which  I  receive 
from  your  approbation.  I  defend  my  criti- 
cism m  the  same  manner  with  you.  We 
must  confess  the  faults  of  our  favourite,  to 
gain  credit  to  our  praise  of  his  excellencies. 
He  that  claims,  either  in  himself  or  for  ano» 
ther,  the  honours  of  perfection,  will  surely 
injure  the  reputation  which  he  designs  to 
assist. 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
your  family.  I  am,  air,  your  most  obliged 
and  most  humble  servant, 

'*  Sam.  JoHirsoir." 

From  one  of  his  joumab  I  transcribe 
what  follows: 

''  At  church,  Oct — 66. 

"  To  avoid  aU  sinnxilarityj  Bawneniura\ 

"  To  come  in  before  service,  and  compose 
my  mind  by  meditation,  or  by  reading  some 
portions  ofacripture.     Teiiy, 

<<  If  I  can  hear  the  sermon,  to  attend  to  it, 
unless  attention  be  more  troublesome  than 
useful. 

"  To  consider  the  act  of  prayer  as  a  re- 
posal of  myself  upon  6od»  and  a  resignation 
of  all  into  his  holy  hand." 

[Johnson  had  now  arrived  at  the 
fifly-eixth  year  of  his  age,  and  had  pfjj; 
actually  attained  to  that  state  of 
independence,  which  before  he  could  only 
afiect.  He  was  now  in  possession  of  an  in- 
come that  freed  him  fVom  the  apprehensions 
of  want,  and  exempted  him  from  tlie  neces- 

'  He  was  probably  proponng  to  himself  the 
model  of  thii  excellent  penon,  who,  for  his  piety* 
was  named  the  Seraphick  Doctor. 
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eity  of  menial  labour.  He  had  discharged 
hia  obligatioiis  to  thepublick,  and,  with  no 
incumbrance  of  a  family,  or  any  thing  to 
control  his  wishes  or  desires,  he  had  his 
mode  of  living  to  choose.  Blest  with  what 
was  to  him  a  competence,  he  had  it  now  in 
ids  power  to  study,  to  meditate,  and  to  put 
in  practice  a  variety  of  good  resolutions, 
which,  almost  from  his  first  entrance  into 
life,  lie  had  been  making.] 

In  1764  and  1765  it  should  seem  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  so  busily  employed  with  his 
edition  of  Shakspeare  as  to  have  had  little 
leisure  for  any  other  literary  exertion,  or, 
indeed,  even  for  private  correspondence  i. 
He  did  not  favour  me  with  a  single  letter 
for  more  than  two  years,  for  which  it  will 
appear  that  he  aflerwards  apologised. 

Notwithstanding  his  long  silence,  I  nev- 
er omitted  to  write  to  him,  when  I  had  any 
thinff  worthy  of  communicating.  I  gener- 
ally kept  copies  of  my  letters  to  him,  that 
I  might  have  a  full  view  of  our  correspon- 
dence, and  never  be  at  a  loss  to  understand 
any  reference  in  his  letters.  He  kept  the 
greater  part  of  mine  very  carefully;  and  a 
short  time  before  his  death  was  attentive 
enough  to  seal  them  up  in  bundles,  and  or- 
der them  to  be  delivered  to  me,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  Amongst  them  I  found 
one,  of  wmch  I  had  not  made  a  copv,  and 
which  I  own  I  read  with  pleasure  at  the  dis- 
tance of  almost  twenty  years.  It  is  dated 
November,  1765,  at  the  Palace  of  Faoli,  in 
Gorte,  the  capital  of  Corsica,  and  is  Aill  of 
generous  enthusiasm.  After  giving  a  sketch 
of  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  in  that  island, 
it  proceeded  thus :  "  I  dare  to  call  this  a  spir- 
ited tour.  I  dare  to  challenge  your  appro- 
bation." 

This  letter  produced  the  following  an- 
swer, which  I  found  on  my  arrival  at 
Paris. 


<c 


A   MR.    BOSWELL, 

ehez  Mr.  Waters,  Ban^ier  d  Paris. 

^  JoluiflcmVooiirt,  Fleet^treet,  14  Jan.  1TB6. 

<*Dbae  sik, — Apologies  are  seldom  of 
anv  use.  We  will  delay  the  reasons,  good 
or  bad,  which  have  made  me  such  a  sparin£^ 
and  ungrateful  correspondent.  Be  assured, 
for  the  present,  that  nothing  has  lessened 
either  the  esteem  or  lore  with  which  I  dis- 
missed you  at  Harwich. — Both  have  been 

'  [Thia  trait  m  nmnmng:  Mr.  Boswell  conchides 
that  becaiue  Johnson  did  not,  for  two  yean,  write 
to  hitn,  he  wrote  to  nobody,  and  was  exclusively 
occupied  with  his  Shakspeare,  though  we  have 
seen,  that,  in  those  yean,  he  found  time  to  pay 
visits  to  lus  friends  in  Lincolnshire  and  North- 
amptonshire, and  at  Cambridge  and  Winchester. 
He  also  visited  Brighton.  If  Mr.  Boswell  had 
been  those  two  yean  in  London,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  found  Johnson  by  no 
means  absorbed  in  Shakspeare. — Ed. 


increased  by  all  that  I  have  been  told  of  yon 
by  yourself,  or  others;  and  when  you  reluin, 
you  will  return  to  an  unaltered,  and,  I  hope, 
unalterable  friend. 

"  All  that  you  have  to  fear  from  me  ia 
the  vexation  of  disappointing  roe.  No  mao 
loves  to  frustrate  expectations  which  have 
been  formed  in  h>B  favour;  and  the  pleasure 
which  I  promise  myself  from  your  journals 
and  remarks  is  so  great,  that  perhaps  no  de- 
gree of  attention  or  discernment  will  be 
sufficient  to  afibrd  it. 

"  Come  home,  however,  and  take  vour 
chance.  I  long  to  see  you,  and  to  near 
you;  and  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  so  k>ng 
separated  again.  Come  home,  and  expect 
such  welcome  as  is  due  to  him,  whom  a  wise 
and  noble  curiosity  has  led,  where  perhaps 
no  native  of  this  country  ever  was  before. 

"  I  have  no  news  to  tell  you  that  can  de- 
serve your  notice;  nor  would  I  willingly 
lessen  the  pleasure  that  any  novelty  may 
give  you  at  your  return.  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  find  it  difficult  to  keep  among  us  a 
mind  which  has  been  bo  long  feast^  with 
variety.  But  let  us  try  what  esteem  and 
kindness  can  effect. 

"  As  your  father's  liberality  has  induWed 
you  with  so  lon^  a  ramble,  I  doubt  not  but 
ypu  will  think  his  sickness,  or  even  hia  de- 
sire to  see  you,  a  sufficient  reason  ibr  huv 
tenine  3^ur  return.  The  longer  we  live, 
and  the  more  we  think,  the  higher  value  we 
learn  to  put  on  the  fViendship  and  tender- 
ness of  parents  and  of  friends.  Parents  wo 
can  have  but  once;  and  he  promisee  himself 
too  much,  who  enters  life  with  the  expect 
tation  of  finding  many  friends.  Upon  some 
motive,  I  hope,  that  ;^ou  will  be  here  soon; 
and  am  willmg  to  tmnk  that  it  will  be  an 
inducement  to  your  return,  that  ii  ia  sincere- 
ly desired  by,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  bum- 
ble servant,  "  Sam.  Johhsqb.'' 

[''dr.  JOHNSON  TO    MRS.  LUCT    PORTIB. 
**  Joluiaoii%4aart,  Flest-strsetv  14  Jsa.  1766. 

"  Dear  madav, — ^The  reason  p^^^^ 
why  I  did  not  answer  your  lettere  Msa 
was  that  I  can  please  myself  with 
no  answer.  I  was  loath  that  Kilty  ahouki 
leave  the  house  till  I  had  seen  it  oooe  more, 
and  yet  for  some  reasons  I  cannot  well  come 
during  the  session  of  parliament '.    I  am 

'  [The  reasons  which  confined  him.  to  Loodoa. 
during  the  session  of  parliament^  may  be  ws^ 
pected  to  have  had  some  connexion  with  bit 
engagemetU  m  politicks  with  Hamilton;  and 
it  must  be  confeBsed,  that  Mr.  Hain11toa*8  de- 
claration, {ante,  p.  218),  that  he  coald  not  c^ 
plain  what  these  allunons  meant,  looks  like  tha 
evasion  of  a  question  wliich  that  gentleman  did 
not  wishy  perhaps  did  not  feel  himaelf  authorised* 
to  answer  nnreservedly.  It  seetoa  clear,  thil 
Johnson  was  employed  by  or  with  Hamilton  ia 
some  course  of  political  occupation,  whkh  obliged 
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nwiliflf  to  iiU  It,  3f«t  baldly  know  why. 
If  tt  eto  M  lety  it  diioald  be  npained,  and  I 
paipofie  to  let  Kitty  have  part  of  the  rent 
wmie  we  both  live;  and  wiah  that  voa  would 
get  it  raTeyedy  and  let  me  know  how  much 
moBcy  will  be  neeenary  to  fit  it  for  a  ten- 
ut  J  woald  not  have  you  stay  longer  than 
ii  coDveBieot,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  care 
of  Kitty. 

"  Do  not  take  my  omiauon  amiaa.  I  am 
•ony  for  it,  butknow  not  what  toeay.  You 
mint  act  by  your  own  prudence,  and  Lahall 
be  pletMd.  Write  to  me  again;  I  do  not 
deagn  to  o^leet  you  any  more.  It  is  great 
pkMum  lor  me  to  hear  from  you;  but  this 
whole  mSEbu  ia  painful  to  me.  I  wish 
yoa,my  dear,  many  happy  yean.  Give 
ny  iMpeeta  to  Kitty.  I  am,  dear  mad- 
■a,  yoor  moat  afiectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoBaaoK."] 


Id. 


(We  find  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Warton 
to  hia  brother  aome  account  of  Johnson 
lai  hit  aaciety  at  this  period. 


■• 


Dr.W 


9B.    WAftTOIf   TO    MR.   WAKTON. 

<«2bl  Jon.  17M. 

if  '*  I  only  dined  with  Johnson,  who 
aeemed  cokl  ^  and  indifierent,  and 
'' ""  scarce  said  any  thinjr  to  me;  per- 
haps he  has  heard  what  I  said  of  his  Shak- 
ipniv,  or  rather  was  offended  at  what  I 
wntvt  to  him — as  be  pleases.  Of  all  solemn 
coxcombs,  Goldsmitn  is  the  first;  yet  sen- 
«Ufr«4Nit  afieets  to  use  Johnson's  hard 
wnrds  in  eooveraation.  We  had  a  Mr. 
Djar*  who  is  a  acbolar  and  a  gentleman. 
Carnok  ia  entirely  oflf  finom  Johnaon,  and 
esBDot,  he  aa^,  foivive'him  his  insinua- 
ting that  he  withheld  nis  old  editions,  which 
weie  always  open  to  him,  nor  I  suppose  his 

mentioBuig  him  in  all  his  worlis."] 


Ism  to  be  io  town  dwing  the  seaaioo  of  parliament, 
Bad  vinob  Johoeon  tbouj^t  likely  Xq  be  of  each 
con^BBaace  and  tmportaoce,  aa  to  require  hia  pr^ 
pwiof  Ibr  eotering  upon  it  by  the  solemnity  of  a 
prajor. — Zv»1 

*  flltti  dight  eeobieM  between  lofamon  and 
^ettpb  Warioe  was  probably  not  serioiis.  A  mib- 
iM|aeBt  eHnmeet  wMeh  atoae  oat  of  a  cuspnte 
at  flv  Joakaa  iUyaolds'a  taUe,  waa  more  lasting. 


Dyer,  Wm^  a  moat  leamed  and  in- 
of  lbs  Literary  Clab,  for  whoae 
and  attaioraenli  Dr.  Jobsaen  had 
He  died  September  14, 1772.  A 
sesaat  of  thiigenllemaa  maybe 
Aattl'iB  aaate  oo  the  Z^e  of  Bryden^  p.  186, 
infiscd  to  the  edatawi  of  that  great  writer'a  ppoat 
vecka,  ia  lear  volaaiea,  8vo.  1800:  in  which  his 
dbaiaetai  l»  TiM&estsdt  and  the  voiy  onfaTowable 
esd  aojaii  myHsamatioa  of  it,  girea  hy  8k  Joha 
MawkiBS  io  hM  Ufa  of  Johnaon,  p.  232^212.  « 
■antely  rwmJBgd.-^-MAi.oita.  [Joboaon  pdd 
%ir  a  degsi  sT  dafcfoaoe  be  iA»wed  to  nobody 
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I  letumed  to  Loadoii  ia  Febntaiy,  aad 
found  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  good  house  in 
Johnaon's-oourt,  FleeVa^eet,  in  which  he 
had  accommodated  Miss  Williams  with  an 
apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  while  Mr. 
Levett  occupied  his  post  in  the  garret:  his 
faithful  Franeia  waa  still  attaining  upon 
him.  [An  upper  room,  which  had 
the  advantages  of  a  aood  light  and  ^  ^Tj* 
free  air,  he  fitted  up  for  a  study,  and  '*** 
furnished  with  books,  chosen  with  so  little 
regard  to  editiona  or  their  external  appear- 
ance, aa  showed  they  were  intended  Ibr 
use,  and  that  he  disdained  the  oatentatioB 
of  learning.  Hera  he  was  in  a  aituation 
and  circumstances  that  enabled  him  to  ei^ 
joy  the  visits  of  his  friends,  and  to  receive 
them  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  rank  and 
condition  of  many  of  them.  A  ail ver  slan^ 
ish,  and  aome  useful  plate,  which  he  had 
been  prevailed  on  to  accept  aa  pledgee  of 
kindness  frcMn  some  who  most  esteemed 
him,  together  with  furniture  that  wouki  not 
have  disgraced  a  better  dwelling,  banished' 
those  appearancea  of  aqualid  indigence, 
which,  in  his  tess  happy  days,  diagnsted 
thoae  who  came  to  see  lum.  In  one  of  hia 
diaries  he  noted  down  a  reaolution  to  take  a 
seat  in  the  church:  this  he  might  possibly 
do  about  the  time  of  this  removaL  The 
church  he  frequented  was  that  of  St.  Clem- 
ent Danes,  which,  though  not  his  paridi 
church,  he  preferred  to  that  of  the  Temple, 
which  latter  l^r  John  Hawkins  had  recom- 
mended to  him  as  being  free  from  noise, 
and,  in  other  respects,  more  commodiona. 
His  only  reason  was,  that  in  the  former  he 
was  best  known.  He  was  not  constant  in 
his  attendance  on  divine  worship;  but, 
from  an  opinion  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
which  he  once  intimated  to  me,  seemed  to 
wait  for  some  secret  impulse  aa  a  motive 
to  it.  The  Sundava  which  he  passed  at 
home  were,  nevertheless,  ^nt  in  privste 
exercises  of  devotion,  and  sanctified  by  acta 
of  charity  of  a  singular  kind:  on  that  day 
he  accepted  of  no  invitation  abroad,  but 
gave  a  dinner  to  such  of  bis  poor  (yienda 
as  might  else  have  gone  without  one.  fie 
had  little  now  to  conflict  with  but  what  he 
calledhia  nutrbid  melancholy,  which,  though 
oppressive,  had  its  intermissions,  and  left  him 
the  l^ee  exercise  of  all  hia  faeultiea,  and  the 
power  of  enjoying  the  conversation  of  hia 
numeiroiis  friends  and  viaitaats.  These  re- 
liefs he  owed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  use 
of  opium  3,  which  he  was  accustomed  to 


^  [As  Boanrell  does  aat  eoatmdiot  tbb 

it  BMMt  be  pcaMmsd  to  be  tnm,  and  ia 
therefore  admittad  into  the  teats  hot  it  will  be 
seen  that,  maay  veais  after  thii,  and  eves  avben 
lahoaring  ander  his  laat  frtal  iHaem,  iohaaon  had 
aome  acwipkaa  ahoat  the  am  ef  opisaL  Perhaps, 
if  wa  are  Is  gjife  aredit  to  Hawldas'a 
these  later  acnipleamay  have  ariaea  from  |is 
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take  In  targe  quantities,  the  effiset  whereof 
was  generally  such  an  exhilaration  of  his 
spirits  as  he  sometimes  suspected  for  intox- 
ication. 

He  received  me  with  mnch  kindness. 
The  fragments  of  our  first  conversation, 
which  I  have  preserved,  are  these:  I  told 
him  that  Voltaire,  in  a  conversation  with 
me,  had  distinguished  Pope  and  Diyden 
thus: — "  Pope  drives  a  handsome  chariot, 
with  a  couple  of  neat  trim  nags;  Dryden  a 
coach,  and  six  stately  horses  i."  Johitson. 
"  Why,  sir,  the  truth  is,  they  hoth  drive 
coaches  and  six;  but  Drvden's-  horses  are 
either  galloping  or  stumbling:  Pope's  go 
at  a  steady  even  trot 2."  He  said  of  Goki- 
smith^s  "  Traveller,"  which  had  been  pnb- 
lishei  in  my  alienee,  "  There  has  not  been 
so  fine  a  poem  since  Pope's  time." 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  settle,  with  au* 
thentick  precision,  wnat  has  lonff  floated  in 
pubUck  report,  as  to  Johnson's  oeing  him- 
self the  auihour  of  a  considerable  pari  of 
that  poem.  Much,  no  doubt,  both  of  tlie 
sentiments  and  expression  were  derived 
from  conversation  with  hira^,  and  it  was 
certainly  submitted  to  his  friendly  revision: 
but  in  the  year  1789,  he  at  my  request 
marked  with  a  pencil  the  lines  wluch  he  had 
furnished,  which  are  only  line  4dOth, 


<c 


To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go;" 


and  the  concluding  ten  lines,  except  the 
last  couplet  but  one,  which  I  distinguish  by 
tiie  Italic  character: 

"  How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  pait  which  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  core. 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consign'd, 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find; 
With  secret  cour^  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestick  joy: 
7%e  KfUd  axe,  the  aganixing  wheel, 
Luke*$  iron  crown,  and  Damieh*$  bed  oftteel, 

ing  formerly  made  too  frequent  use  of  this  fiMci- 
natiQg  palliative. — Ed.] 

>  It '»  remarkable  that  Mr.  Gray  has  employed 
somewhat  the  same  image  to  characterize  Dryden. 
He  indeed  furnishes  his  car  with  but  two  horses; 
but  they  are  of*'  ethereal  race:'* 

**  BeiioM  wbers  Dryden*!  leM  preniniptnoas  car, 
Wide  o*er  the  flelda  of  glory  bear 
Two  connwrt  of  etherwl  race,  [pace.** 

with  necks  In  thunder  clothed,  and  long  reaonndlng 
Ode  <m  tlU  Progress  4{/'Poe4y^--Bo*wKix. 

*  [Johnson,  in  the  lift  of  Pope,  has  made  a 
compariBon  between  htm  and  Dryden,  b  the 
spirit  of  this  correction  of  Voltaiie's  metaphor.  It 
ii  one  of  the  most  beautiful  critical  passages  in  our 
huBgnage,  and  was  probably  suggested  to  John- 
son's mind  by  this  convenation,  ahbough  be  did 
net  make  use  of  the  same41hi8tntion. — Ed.] 
'  ^[Hiis  reslB  on  no  authority  whatever,  and 
ma^weU  be  doubted.  The  lovelier  is  a  {wem 
which,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  seems  written  from 
the  psnwwisl  dbsarvation  and  feelinp  of  iti  author. 


To  men  remoto  ftom  power,  bat  isnly  known. 
Leave  reason,  &itb,  and  oonscienee,  all  oar  own." 

He  added,  '^  These  are  all  of  which  I  can 
be  sure."    They  bear  a  small  proportion 
to  the  whole,  which  consists  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  verses.     Goldsmith,  in  the 
couplet  which  he  inserted  ^,  mentions  Luke 
as  a  person  well  known,  and  superficial 
readers  have  passed  it  over  quite  smoothly; 
while  those  ol  more  attention  have  been  as 
much  perplexed  by  Luke  as  by  Lydiut,  in 
"  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes."    The 
truth  is,  that  Goldsmith  himself  was  in  t 
mistake.    In  the  "  Renmbliea  Hungarica^*' 
there  is  an  account  of^a  desperate  rebellion 
in  the  year  1514,  headed  by  two  brothen, 
of  the  name  of  ZeeAc,  George  and  Luke." 
When  it  was  quelled,  George,  not  Lti^, 
was  punished  by  his  head  being  encircled 
with  a  red  hot  iron  crown:  "corond  em* 
deseenieferred  eoronaiur,"    The  same  as* 
verity  of^  torture  was  exercised  on  the  Earl 
of  Athol,  one  of  the  murderers  of  King 
James  I.  of  Scotland  5. 

Dr.  Johnson  at  the  same  time  favonred 
me  by  marking  the  lines  which  he  furnished 
to  Goldsmith's  *<  Deserted  Village,"  which 
are  only  the  last  four: 

*'  That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decayt 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  laboured  mole  away: 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy. 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky.'* 

Talking  of  education, "  People  have  now- 
adays (said  he)  got  a  strange  opinion  that 
every  thing  should  be  taught  by  lectures. 
Now,  I  cannot  see  that  lectures  can  do  so 
mnch  good  as  reading  the  books  from 
which  Uie  lectures  are  taken.  I  know  no- 
thing that  can  be  best  taught  by  lectures, 
except  where  experiments  are  to  be  shown. 
You  may  teacK  chymistry  by  lectures: — 
you  mi^ht  teach  making  shoes  by  lectures!'* 

At  night  I  supped  with  him  at  the  Mitre 
tavern,  that  we  might  renew  our  social  in- 
timacv  at  the  original  place  of  meeting. 
But  there  was  now  a  considerable  difference 
in  his  way  of  living.  Having  had  an  ill- 
ness 6,  in  which  he  was  advised  to  leave  off 
wine,  he  had,  from  that  period,  continued 

*  [This  is  a  strange  way  of  speaking  of  the 
lines  of  an  author  in  his  own  poem — Johnson's 
were  rather  the  insertion;  and  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  they  could  only  have  been  aheratioaB 
of,  or  substitutions  for  other  lines,  conveying, 
though  perhaps  in  less  effectnre  language,  ihs 
same  or  similar  sentiments.— ^Ed.] 

^  On  the  iron  crown,  see  Mr.  Steerens^s  noie 
7,  on  act  iv.  scene  i.  of  Richard  III.  It  eec«ns  to 
be  alluded  to  in  Macbetii,  act  iv.  scene  i.:  "Thy 
crown  does  sear,"  tec.  See  also  Geugh^s  Ca>A- 
tUn\  vol.  iii.  p.  896. — Bi.akbway. 

'  [Probably  the  severe  fit  of  hypochondria  re- 
ferred to  ante,  vol.  i.  p  501. — Eo.] 
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to  tfavtein  ftom  it,  and  drank  only  water  or 
lemonade. 

I  told  liim  that  a  foreign  friend  of  htai, 
whom  I  bad  met  with  abrcMul,  was  ao  wretch- 
edly perverted  to  infidelity^  that  he  treated 
the  hopes  ol* immortality  with  bmtal  levity; 
•nd  satd,  **  Aa  man  dies  like  a  dof^  let  him 
lie  like  a  dog."  Johitsok.  '<  J/*  he  dies 
hke  a  dogt  let  him  lie  like  a  dog.*'  I  added, 
that  this  man  aaid  to  me,  "  I  hate  man- 
kiod,  for  I  think  myself  one  of  the  beat  of 
them,  and  I  know  how  bad  I  am."  John- 
«ov.  *'  Sir,  he  most  be  very  singular  in  his 
opiiiioo,  if  be  thinka  himself  one  of  the  best 
oioiifn*  for  none  of  his  friends  think  him 
n.**^He  aaid,  *^  No  hoiieat  man  could  be  a 
Ddst^  for  no  man  could  be  so  aller  a  fair 
czaaunation  of  the  proofs  of  Christianity." 
I  aaoied  Hnme.  Johicsok.  "  No,  sir; 
Hume  owned  to  a  clergyman,  in  the  bishofy- 
ritk  of  Darham,  that  he  hsicl  never  read  the 
NewTeatament  with  attention." — I  men- 
tioaed  Hume's  notion,  that  all  who  are  hai>- 
nr  are  equally  happy;  a  little  miss  with  a 
aew  gown  at  a  dancing-school  ball,  a  ge- 
■eral  at  tbe  head  of  a  victorious  army,  and 
la  orator  aAer  having  made  an  eloquent 
ipeech  in  a  great  assembly.  Johnson. 
**  Sir,  that  all  who  are  happy  are  equally 
kappv,  is  not  true.  A  peasant  and  a  phi- 
losofiier  may  be  equally  9aH$fied  but  not 
rqaally  huppy.  Happiness  consists  in  the 
naltiplieity  of  agreeable  consciousness.  A 
wassnt  has  not  capacity  for  having  equal 
iiappineai  with  a  philosopher."  I  remem- 
ber this  very  question  very  happily  illustrat- 
ed in  opposition  to  Hume,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Robert  Brown,  at  Utrecht  "A  small 
drinking-glasa  and  a  large  one  (said  he)  may 
be  eqnuly  full,  but  the  large  one  holds  more 
Ikao  the  amall  •.'» 

*  [Pkobafaly  Bsfetti.— Eo.] 

*  BUbap  HalU  in  disciUBing  this  subject,  has 


lh»  mme  image:  "  Yet  so  conceive  of  diese 
biaimly  degrees,  that  the  least  is  glorious.  So  do 
&m  seasc/f  A/er,  thmt  aU  are  fuiI.*''-Ejns-^ 
ttes,  Her.  nL  tap.  6.  "  Of  the  diflTereDt  degrees 
«f  hsBfaaly  ^iorj,**  Has  most  leaned  sad  in- 
r,  however,  wss  not  the  fini  who 
Ibis  isBsge;  for  it  is  fennd  abo  in  an  old 
~  «« A  Work  woith  ttie  reading,"  by 
Orndm  Gibboa,  4to.  1S91.  In  the  fifth  dialogue 
ifttsiWMfcp  m  wfaiefa  tbe  qnertion  debated  is, 
**  whMliar  Ifaaie  be  degrees  of  glorie  in  heaven,  or 
JfafMMie  of  paines  in  hell,"  one  of  the  speaken 
■biSfiia,  that  *'  no  doubt  in  the  world  to  come 
(vbne  the  least  pleaanre  is  unspeakable),  it  can- 
est  be  Vat  that  he  which  hath  bin  most  afflicted 
htn  ffaaU  eooceive  and  receive  more  exceeding 
jfy  than  he  whieh  hath  bin  touched  with  lesse 
aikAlaiiBo:  and  yet  the  joyes  of  heaven  are  fitfie 
fonpared  ta  ve§9e(s  filled  tpith  Heour,  of  all 
qutiuHieM't  lor  everie  man  shall  have  his  full 
iiMiMU  ibefeL**  By  «•  all  quantities,**  this  wri- 
la  (wbs  Bsenw  to  Mfer  to  a  sdll  more  ancient 


Dr.  Johnson  was  very  kind  this  evening, 
and  aaid  to  me,  <*  You  have  now  lived  five- 
and-twenty  years,  and  you  have  employed 
them  well."  <<  Alas,  sir,  (said  I),  I  fear  not. 
Do  I  know  history.^  Do  I  know  mathe* 
maticks?  Do  I  know  law?"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  though  you  may  know  no  aci* 
ence  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  teach  it,  and  no 
profession  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  follow  it« 
your  general  mass  of  knowledge  of  booka* 
and  uien  renders  you  very  capable  to  make 
youraelf  master  of  any  science,  or  fit  vonr^ 
self  for  any  profession."  I  mentioned  that 
a  gay  friend  had  advised  me  against  being 
a  lawyer,  because  I  ahould  be  excelled  by 
plodding  blockheads.  Johnson.  ''Why, 
sir,  in  the  formulary  and  statutory  part  of 
law,  a  plodding  blockhead  may  excel;  but 
in  the  ingenious  and  rational  part  of  it,  a 
plodding  blockhead  can  never  excel." 

I  talked  of  the  mode  adopted  by  some  tor 
rise  in  the  world,  by  courting  great  men  ', 
and  asked  him  whether  he  h^  ever  submit- 
ted to  it.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  I  never 
was  near  enough  to  great  men,  to  court 
them.  You  may  be  prudently  attached  to 
great  men,  and  yet  independent.  You  are 
not  to  do  what  you  think  wrong;  and,  sir, 
you  are  to  calculate,  and  not  pay  too  dear 
for  what  you  get  You  must  not  give  a 
shilling's  worth  of  court  for  sixpence  worth 
of  good.  But  if  you  can  get  a  shilUng'a 
worth  ol'good  for  sixpence  worth  of  court> 
you  are  a  fool  if  you  do  not  pay  court." 

He  said,  "  If  conventa  should  be  allowed 
at  all,  they  should  only  be  retieata  for  per- 
sons unable  to  serve  the  puhlick,  or.  who 
have  served  it.  It  is  our  first  duty  to  servo 
society^ ;  and  afler  we  have  done  that^  we 

authour  than  liimself ),  I  suppose,  means  differ^ 
ent  quantities. — Ma  lone. 

[AU  these  illustrations,  like  most  physical  ilhistr»- 
tions  of  moral  subjects,  are  imperfect  A  litde 
miss  and  a  great  general  are  not  full  of  the  tarns 
liquor:  the  peasant's  cup  may  be  as  full  as  the 
philosopher's,  but  one  may  be  full  of  water  and 
the  other  of  wine.  Moral  and  intellectual  feelings 
are  not  to  be  estimated  by  quantity  only,  but  by 
the  quality  also. — En.] 

»  [See  ante,  p.  60.— En.] 

*  [This  observation  has  given  offence,  as  if  it 
seemed  to  sanction  the  postponement  of  the  cars 
of  our  salvation,  until  we  should  have  performed 
all  our  duties  to  society;  which  would  be,  in  fact, 
an  adjournment  sine  die.  But  Dr.  Johmoa  was 
talking  of  monastic  retirement,  and,  from  the  con- 
text, as  well  as  from  hu  own  pnictico,  h  is  clear 
that  he  must  have  meant,  that  an  entire  abstrae-' 
tion  from  the  world,  and  an  exclusive  dedication 
to  recluse  devotion,  was  not  justifiable  as  long  as 
any  of  our  duties  to  society  were  unperformed. 
Bisbop  Taylor,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of 
worldlinesB,  hnn  a  sentiment  not  dissimilar:  **  If 
our  youth  be  chaste  and  temperate,  moderate  and 
industrious,  proceeding,  through  a  prudent  and 
sober  manhood,  to  a  religious  old  age,  then  wa 
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mtj  attend  wholly  to  the  sahratioii  of  our 
own  souls.  A  youthful  passion  for  abstract- 
bi  devotion  should  not  be  encouraged." 

I  introduced  the  subject  of  second  sight, 
and  other  mysterious  manifestations;  the 
fulfilment  of  which,  I  suggested,  might  hap- 
pen by  chance.  Johns  ok.  '*  Yes,  sir,  but 
they  have  happened  so  oflen  i,  that  mankind 
have  agreed  to  think  them  not  fortuitous." 

I  talked  to  him  a  great  deal  of  what  I  had 
aaen  in  Corsica,  and  of  my  intention  to 
publish  an  account  of  it  He  encouraged 
me  by  saying, "  You  cannot  go  to  the  bottom 
(^the  subject;  but  all  that  you  tell  us  will 
be  new  to  us.  Give  us  as  many  anecdotes 
ai  vottcan.*' 

Our  next  meeting  at  the  Mitre  was  on 
Saturday  the  15th  oi  February,  when  I 
presented  to  him  my  old  and  most  intimate 
friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  tiien  of  Cam- 
bridge. I  having  mentioned  that  I  had 
passed  some  time  with  Rousseau  in  his  wild 
retreat,  and  havin?  quoted  some  remark 
made  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  with  whom  I  had 
spent  many  pleasant  hours  in  Italy,  Johnson 
said  (sarcastically), "  It  seems,  sir,  you  have 
kept  very  good  company  abroad,  Rousseau 
and  Wilkes !"  Thinking  it  enough  to  de- 
fbnd  one  at  a  time,  I  said  nothing  as  to  my 

Say  friend,  but  answered  with  a  smile,  <*  My 
ear  sir,  you  don't  call  Rousseau  bad  com- 
pany. Do  you  reallv  think  him  a  bad  man  ?" 
JoHKSOK.  "  Sir,  if  you  are  talking  jesting- 
ly of  this,  I  don't  talk  with  you.  If  you 
mean  to  be  serious,  I  think  him  one  of  the 
worst  of  men;  a  raseal,  who  ought  to  be 
hunted  out  of  society,  as  he  has  been. 
Three  or  four  nations  have  expelled  him: 
and  it  is  a  shame  that  he  is  protected  in  this 
country."  Boswell.  ^'Idon'tdenv,  sir, 
but  that  his  novel ^  may,  perhaps,  do  harm; 
but  I  cannot  think  his  intention  was  bad." 
JoBifsoK.  ''Sir,  that  will  not  do.  We 
cannot  prove  any  man's  intention  to  be  bad. 

have  lived  o«r  whole  duratioa,  and  shall  never 
die." — ^Ap^  i>yt'a^i  c.  L  s.  8.  Neither  the 
bishop  nor  Dr.  Johnson  could  mean  that  youth 
and  manhood  aboald  not  he  religunu^  bat  that 
they  ibeidd  not  be  religioas  to  the  exeiiuion  of 
the  flocial  duties  of  industry,  prudence,  &c.  See 
poatt  19th  Angnst,  1778,  where  Johnson  quotes 
from  Hesiod,  a  line  which  Bishop  Taylor  bad 
pcoba^  in  Us  mind. — ^£#.] 

>  [The  &et  seems  rather  to  be,  that  they  have 
happened  so  §eid<nn  that  (however  general  su- 
pergtUion  niaj  be)  there  does  not  seem  to  be  on 
neesd  in  the  profiine  history  of  the  world,  one 
abgle  well  authenticated  instance  of  such  a  mani- 
festation— not  one  such  instance  as  could  com- 
mand the  fidl  belief  of  ratwnal  men.  Although 
Dr.  Johnson  generally  leaned  to  the  supentldous 
aide  of  this  tfoestisn.  it  will  be  seen  tint  he  oc- 

'  toalhr  isok  a  diaiBrent  and  more  nUaonal  view 

*  £Xa  Mmeik  BkUi$c-^^.l 


You  may  shoot  a  man  through  the  head, 
and  say  you  intended  to  miss  him;  but  the 
judge  will  order  you  to  be  hanged.  An  al- 
le^fid  want  of  intention,  when  evil  n  codi« 
mitted,  will  not  be  allowed  in  a  court  of  jus* 
dee.  Rousseau,  sir,  is  a  very  bad  man.  I 
would  sooner  sign  a  sentence  for  his  trans- 
portation, than  that  of  any  folon  who  has 
fone  from  the  Okl  Bailey  these  manv  yeare. 
'es,  I  should  like  to  have  him  work  m  the 
plantations."  Boswell.  *'  Sir,  do  you 
think  him  as  bad  a  man  as  Voltaire?** 
JoBKsov.  "  Why,  sir,  it  is  difficult  tn  set- 
tle the  proportion  of  iniquity  between 
them." 

This  violence  seemed  very  strange  io  tnej 
who  had  read  many  of  Rousseau's  animated 
writings  with  great  pleasure,  and  even  edi- 
fication; had  heen  much  pleased  with  his 
society,  and  was  just  come  fVom  the  Conti* 
nent,  where  he  was  very  generally  admired. 
Nor  can  I  yet  allow  that  he  deserves  the 
very  severe  eensups  which  Johnson  pro* 
nounced  upon  him.  His  absurd  preferenos 
of  savage  to  civilized  life,  and  other  sinffU'> 
larities,  are  proofh  rather  of  a  defect  in  hit 
understanding,  than  of  any  depravity  in  his 
heart  3.  And  notwithstanding  the  unfavour* 
able  opinion  which  many  worthy  men  have 
expre^ed  of  his  "  Profe9$ion  de  Foi  d% 
Vteaire  Savoytnrd^"  I  csnnot  help  adnir* 
ing  it  as  the  performance  of  a  man  full  of 
sincere  reverential  submission  to  Divine 
Mystery,  though  beset  with  perplexinr 
doubts:  a  state  of  mind  to  be  viewed  witl 
pify  rather  than  with  anger. 

On  his  favourite  subject  of  subordinatiofi, 
Johnson  said,  "  So  far  is  it  from  being  true 
that  men  are  naturally  equal,  and  no  two 
people  can  be  half  an  hour  together,  but 
one  shall  acquire  an  evident  superiority 
over  the  other  <•" 

I  mentioned  the  advice  given  us  by  phi- 
losophers, to  console  ourselves,  when  dis- 
tressed or  embarrassed,  by  thinking  of  those 
who  are  in  a  worse  situation  than  ourselves. 

This,  I  observed^  could  not  apply  to  all,  for 

■ .     -  ^  -        -  -  - 

[The  Cof^eanims  of  this  mieeiable  man  bad 
not  been  at  this  time  pihlwhed>  If  we  aie  to  ad- 
mit Mr.  Boewell*!  ditfinctjon  between  the  iM^er- 
standing  and  the  heartj  it  woold  eeem  that  hit 
judgment  on  thk  point  Bhooid  be  ravened,  ibr 
Boiiwonn*B  nodentaadiu  was  aoand  enosgb  whea 
the  foUy  and  turpitada  of  hii  hewt  did  not  diaor* 
der  it->Ex>.] 

*  [No  mistake  was  ever  greater,  n  terms  or  in 
snbetance,  than  that  which  affinne  the  ntUural 
equality  of  mankind.  Men»  on  the  oootiary,  aie 
bomao  very  unequal  in  capacities  aadpoweoi 
mental  and  corporeal,  that  it  reqaires  lawaand 
the  tnstitntions  of  civil  aociety  to  briiM  thsm  to  a 
state  of  moral  equality.  fiooMii  equality-— that  iti 
equality  in  property,  power,  rank,  and  raqiect-- 
if  it  were  niinculouiily  eitabUshad*  sssid  osl 
maintain  itself  a  week*— En.] 
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be  nDie%Hio  Iniw  nobody  woub 
thaa  they  are.  JouiMir.  "  Why,  to  be 
MOt,  air,  there  ue;  butth^  don't  know  it 
Thrre  isaobein^sopoornndeo  ooatempt- 
iUi,  vlu  does  not  think  theie  is  somebody 
laH  poorer  and  stiU  more  contemptible." 

As  my  atay  in  London  at  thie  time  waa 
reryahortt  I  had  not  manv  opportunities  of 
hiiaf  with  Du  Johnson;  but  1  felt  mv  ven- 
tfatmlbr  him  in  no  degree  lessened,  by  my 
bxnaf  aeen  wndUrttm  homknum  muhret  et 
vU$.  On  the  contraiy,  by  haying  it  in 
mr  vmer  to  compare  him  with  many 
of  the  9oft  oelebraCed  persona  of  other 
coaHiies,  my  admiration  of  his  e:Ltraordi- 
aarr  a^Siid  waa  increased  and  confirmed. 

The  lovghneia,  indeed,  which  aometimes 
appeaisd  in  his  manners,  was  more  striking 
to  IBS  now,  froni  my  having  been  accustom'* 
ad  to  the  studied  smooth  complying  habtta 
sf  the  Continent;  and  1  clearly  recognized 
is  him,  not  without  respect  for  his  honest 
eosanentiona  seal,  the  aame  indignant  and 
micastical  mode  oif  treating  every  attempt 
10  nhinge  or  weaken  good  principles. 

One  evening  when  a  young  gentleman 
leafed  him  wiUi  an  account  of  the  infidelity 
ef  hia  aafvant,  who,  he  said,  would  not  ben 
Keve  the  actiptarea,  becauae  he  could  not 
lead  Ihcm  in  the  original  tongues,  and  be 
■tie  thst  tl»ey  were  not  invented:  "  Why, 
ftttUih  fi^w,"  said  Johnson,  "  has  he  any 
better  authority  for  ahnost  every  thing  that 
be  believes?"  Boswnu..  "Then  the vul- 
gtr,  sir.  ncrver  can  know  they  are  right,  but 
mmi  submit  thssBsetves  to  the  learned*" 
JsHVMir.  *<  To  besnre,  sir.  The  vulgar 
am  tfis  chfldran  of  the  atate,  and  muet  be 
Unght  like  children."  Boswslu  «<Then, 
nr,  a  poor  Toik  mwt  be  a  Mahometan, 
just  as  a  poor  Engtishman  must  be  a  Chris- 
tiin?"  JoBKsoir.  •'Why,  yes,  air:  and 
what  tlien?  This  now  is  such  stuff!  ^  \ 
vatd  to  talk  to  my  mo&er,  when  I  first 
begin  to  think  myself  a  clever  fellow;  and 
ihe  ought  to  have  whipt  me  for  it" 

Another  evening  ur.  Goldsmith  and  I 
eaOed  on  him,  with  the  hope  of  prevailing 
on  him  to  sup  with  us  at  the  Mitre.  We 
ibund  him  indisposed,  and  resolved  not  to 
fo  ahiond.  **  Come  then,"  said  Goldsmith, 
^  we  wiU  not  go  to  the  Mitre  to-night,  since 

[II  nay  be  saipected  that  Dr.  Johnion  called 
tte  •*  ekUditk  Btvff,**  somewhat  hastilv,  and 
Son  s  dosre  of  evadmg  the  Mibject;  for,  no 
the  principle  invoWed  la  Mr.  Boswell'a  io- 

of  venr  high  hnpoitance,  and  of  very 

y — ^rocoltj  »  great,  that  Johneon 
_C  thoa^t  mdeed  (aa  we  ehall  tee,  post, 
Jth  Ifay,  1778),  loniflCfaDei  led  to  talk  seriootly, 
ind  even  vrannly  on  the  sabject,  eeeniB  unable  to 
tbe  fidlcitent  of  h»  princtples  by  eolid 
Iheedhra  endi  the  diicswioa  either 
u— En.] 


ws  cannot  ha»«  the  big  msn*  with  ns.**  ^ 
Johnson  then  called  for  a  bottle  of  port,  of 
which  Gokiaoaith  and  I  partook,  while  our 
ftiend)  now  a  water  drinker,  sat  by  us. 
GoLnsxiTR.  "  I  think,  Mr.  Johnson,  you 
don't  go  near  the  theatres  now.  You  eive 
yourself  no  more  concern  about  a  new  ^ay, 
than  if  you  had  never  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  stage."  Jorhson.  "  Why,  sir, 
our  tastes  greatly  alter.  The  kd  doea  not 
care  for  the  child's  rattle,  and  the  old  man 
does  not  care  for  the  youny  man*s  prostitute.** 
GocDSMiTR.  "Nay,  sir:  but  your  Muss 
Waa  not  a  prostitute."  Jobhsok.  ^*  I  do 
not  think  sKe  was.  But  as  we  advance  in 
the  journey  of  life  we  drop  some  of  the 
things  which  have  pleased  us;  whether  it 
be  that  we  are  fatigued  and  don't  choose  to 
cariv  so  many  thuiga  anv  farther,  or  that 
we  find  otlier  things  which  we  like  better.'* 
Boswblim  "  But,  sir,  why  don't  you  give 
us  sometliiaff  in  some  other  way?  "  Gold* 
SMITH.  "  Ay,  sir,  we  have  a  claim  upon 
you."  Jobhsov.  <'No,  sir,  I  am  not 
obliged  to  do  any  more.  No  man  is  obliged 
to  do  aa  much  as  he  can  do.  A  man  ia  to 
have  part  of  his  life  to  himself.  If  a  sot- 
dier  has  fought  a  rood  man^  campaigns,  he 
is  not  to  be  olamed  if  he  retires  to  ease  and 
tranquillity.  A  physician  who  has  practis» 
ed  long  in  a  great  city,  may  be  excused,  if 
he  retires  to  a  small  town,  and  takes  less 
practice.  Now,  sir,  the  good  I  can  do  by 
my  conversation  bears  the  same  pr<^rtion 
to  the  good  I  can  do  by  my  writings,  thut 
the  prsctwe  of  a  pl^ysician,  retir^  to  a 
small  town,  does  to  his  practice  in  a  great 
city."  BoswEJLJu.  "  But  I  wonder,  sir, 
you  have  not  move  pleasure  in  writing  than 
m  not  writing."  Jonssoir.  "Sir,  yom 
sMv  wonder  3 1" 

He  talked  of  making  verses,  and  obaervadp 
^*  The  great  difficulty  is,  to  know  when  you 
have  made  good  ones.  When  composing, 
I  have  generally  had  them  in  my  mind, 
perhaps  fifty  at  a  time,  walking  up  and 
down  in  my  room,  and  then  I  have  written 
them  down,  and  often,  from  laziness,  have 
written  only  half  lines.    I  have  written  m 

hundred  lines  in  a  day.    I  remember  I  wroto 

-        -     -  -  -  ■ . 

'  [These  two  little  words  may  be  observed  as 
marlM  of  Mr.  BoswelI*8  accoiacy  in  reporting  the 
expressions  of  his  peraoYiages.  It  is  a  iocalar  Inrfl 
phrase,  which,  of  all  Johnson*!  aofjiiamtancn,  ao 
one,  probably,  hot  Gokbmitb  eanld  have  need.— 
Ed.] 

*  [This  is  another  amnsing  trail  of  Mr.  Bss* 
weU*8  aecimey  and  bamufiL  Can  any  thikig 
be  more  comic  than  Johnson's  affectation  of  SB- 
perioritT,  even  to  the  degree  of  sopposhig  that 
Boswed  would  not  dare  to  wonder  without  his 
spectsl  sanetba,  and  the  dsAmnee  with  widdi 
Boswell  recehres  and  records  such  graekMS  eoA* 
dssceasion  ?— En*  j 
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ft  hiiiidnd  lines  of  <  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes'  in  a  day.  Doctor  (turning  to 
Goldsmith),  I  am  not  quite  idle;  I  made  one 
line  t'other  day:  but  I  made  no  more." 
Goldsmith.  <'  Let  us  hear  it;  we'll  put  a 
bad  one  to  it"  Jobhsoa.  *<  No,  sir,  I 
have  forgot  it" 

Such  specimens  of  the  easy  and  playful 
conversation  of  the  great  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son are,  I  think,  to  be  prized;  as  exhibiting 
the  little  varieties  of  a  mind  so  enlarged 
and  so  powerful  when  objects  of  conse- 
quence required  its  exertions,  and  as  giving 
us  a  minute  knowledge  of  his  character  and 
modes  of  thinking. 

«<T0  BBNN£T  LANOTON,  ES<1.  ATLANGTOff. 

•t  JohnsooVcoait,  neet-atreet,  9tli  Bfareb,  1T6S. 

"  Dbar  sir, — ^What  .your  friends  have 
done,  that  from  your  departure  till  now 
nothing  has  been  heaid  of  you,  none  of  us 
are  able  to  inform  the  rest;  but  as  we  are 
all  neglected  alike,  no  one  thinks  himself 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  complunt. 

"  I  should  have  known  nothing  of  you 
or  of  Langton,  from  the  time  that  dear  Miss 
Langton  ^  left  us,  had  not  I  met  Mr.  Simp- 
son, of  Lincoln,  one  day  in  the  street,  by 
whom  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Langton, 
Your  mamma,  and  yourself,  had  been  all  ill, 
but  that  you  were  all  recovered. 

"  That  sickness  shoukl  suspend  your  cor- 
respondence, I  did  not  wonaer;  but  hoped 
that  it  would  be  renewed  at  your  recovery. 

^  Since  you  will  not  infonn  us  where  you 
are,  or  how  you  live,  I  know  not  whether 
you  desire  to  know  any  thing  of  us.  How- 
ever, I  will  tell  you  that  the  club  subsists; 
but  we  have  the  loss  of  Burice's  company 
sinoe  he  has  been  engaged  in  publick  busi- 
ness s  in  which  he  has  gained  more  reputa- 
tion than  perhaps  any  man  at  his  (first)  ap- 
pearance ever  eained  before.  He  made  two 
speeches  in  the  house  for  repealing  the 
stamp-act,  which  were  publickly  commend- 
ed by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  have  filled  the  town 
with  wonder. 

"  Burke  is  a  great  man  by  nature,  and  is 
expected  soon  to  attain  civil  greatness.  I 
am  grown  greater  too,  for  I  have  maintain- 
ed the  newspapers  these  many  weeks  3;  and 
what  is  greater  still,  I  have  risen  every 
morning  since  New-year's  day,  at  about 
eight:  when  I  was  up,  I  have  indeed  done 
but  little :  yet  it  is  no  slight  advancement  to 
obtain  for  so  many  hours  more  the  conscious- 
noM  of  being. 

**  I  wish  you  were  in  my  new  study  ^ ;  I 

I  [Mr.  Lai^n's  eldest  sister. — Ed.] 

'  [Mr.  Bnrka  came  into  parliameut  under  the 
aospicn  of  the  Mafqais  of  Rockingham,  in  the 
year  1766— Ed.] 

'  [Probably  with  criticisms  oq  his  Shakspeare. 
—Ed.] 

*  [He  refers  to  some  new  accommodations  of 


am  now  writing  the  first  letter  in  it    I  think 
it  looks  very  pretty  about  me. 

«  Dyer  is  constant  at  thb  clvb;  Hawk* 
ins  is  remiss;  I  am  not  over  diligent.  Dr. 
Nugent,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  Mr.  Reynolds, 
are  very  constant.  Mr.  Lye-^  is  printing 
his  Saxon  aud  Gothick  Dictionary:  all  the 
CLirs  subscribes. 
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You  will  pay  my  respeciM  to  all  my  Lin* 
colnshire  friends.  I  am,  dear  sir,  most  a^ 
fectionately  yours,      *'  Sav.  Johbbob." 

''  TO  bennbt  langton,  bsq.  at  lahgtob. 

**  JoliiMon*a-coart,  Flwustreet,  lOth  Itoyi  Vt^ 
"  Deab  sib, — In  supposing  that  I  shoukl 
be  more  than  commonly  amcted  by  the 
death  of  Peregrine  Langton  <>,  you  were  not 
mistaken;  he  was  one  of  those  whom  I 
loved  at  once  by  instinct  and  by  reason.  I 
have  seldom  indulged  more  hope  of  any 
thing  than  of  being  able  to  improve  our  ac- 
quaintance to  friendship.  Many  a  time 
have  I  placed  myself  a^ain  at  Langton, 
imagined  the  pleasure  with  which  Ishonkl 
walk  to  Partney7  in  a  summer  morning; 
but  this  is  no  longer  possible.  We  must 
now  endeavour  to  preserve  what  is  lei\  ub 
— ^his  example  of  piety  and  economy,  i 
hope  you  make  what  inquiries  you  can,  and 
write  down  what  is  tokl  you.  The  little 
things  which  distinguish  domestick  charac- 
ters are  soon  forgotten :  if  you  delay  to  in- 
quire, you  will  have  no  information;  ifyoa 
neglect  to  write,  information  will  be  vain^ 

diis  kind  in  the  piayer  compoeed  *'  on  eotariaf 
JVoDum  Muieum,**  two  daya  prerioas  ti»  il» 
dote  of  this  letter.  Pray  en  awi  Meditatiem, 
68— Halu] 

«  [Edward  Lye  is  aiatod,  in  the  Biographaeal 
Dictionary,  to  have  been  bora  in  1704,  probsbly 
by  mistake  for  1694.  He  was  of  Hart  Hall,  A. 
B.  in  1716,  and  A.  M.  in  1722.  He  piblisbsd 
the  Etymologicam  An^Ucanam  of  Joonia  Hii 
great  work  is  that  refened  to  above,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Gothic  Dictbnary,  which  he  had  fia- 
ished,  and  it  seeoM  was  printing,  bnt  he  did  not 
live  to  see  the  pubUcadoo.  He  diied  ia  1767,  ud 
the  Dictranary  was  piiblished  by  the  Rev.  Owen 
Manning  in  1772. — Ed.] 

*  Mr.  Langton*s  ancle. 

^  The  plaiy  of  reaidenoe  of  Mr.  PBrtgrisa 
Langton. 

'  Mr.  Lang;ton  did  not  disregard  tlua  oonsel, 
but  wrote  the  following  account,  which  be  bai 
been  pleased  to  comnranieate  to  me: 

**  The  circamstances  of  Mr.  Peregrine  Lan^ 
were  these.  He  had  an  anmiity  for  life  of  two 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  He  resided  in  a  %il* 
luge  in  Lincolnshire:  the  rent  of  his  houie,  ^itl> 
two  or  three  small  fieldB,  was  tivent)H*i(bt 
pounds;  the  county  he  li\'ed  in  was  not  aion 
than  moderately  cheap:  his  family  consisttrd  of  > 
sister,  who  paid  him  eighteen  ponnda  annually  fo 
her  board,  and  a  niece.  The  servants  were  t«a 
maid<i,  and  two  men  in  livery.  Ilia  coonmoa  w^T 
of  living,  at  hia  table,  was  three  or  foar  didii*i 
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"Hb  trf  of  lile  oertaiiil^ deaenres  to  be 
known  and  studied.  He  lived  in  plenty  and 
efegaace  upon  an  income  which  to  many 

.^_^«^^^™«^«^— "-^"-^^^"■^^^■^^^^■^•""^■^^""^"""^""""^"'^^■""^^^ 

die  ippmtenaiKcs  to  bii  table  wera  neat  and 
kMda»ine;  he  (reqnaatly  entertained  company  at 
jinner,  and  then  hit  table  was  well  served  with 
0  ramy  di^iatf  aj  were  usnal  at  the  tables  of  the 
other  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  own 
appearuee,  as  to  clothes,  was  genteelly  neat  and 
pbm.  He  had  always  a  poslcliaise,  and  kept 
thm:  bmaei. 

"  Such,  with  the  resonrccs  I  have  mentioned, 
wvs  his  way  of  living,  which  he  did  not  sufiTer  to 
eoipioy  hk  whole  ineonie;  for  he  had  always 
assjaefmoDey  lying  by  him  for  any  extraordi- 
aary  expeves  that  migfat  arise.  Some  money  he 
pot  isto  the  Hocks;  at  hia  death,  the  som  he  had 
tbcn  amoauted  to  one  bondred  and  fifty  poonds. 
Be  pBdiassd  mrt  of  his  income  his  boasefaold  fiir- 
airve  aad  1bmb«  of  which  bitter  he  bad  a  very 
aiapb  Hole;  aad,  as  1  am  assured  by  those  that 
bid  vwy  good  means  of  knowing,  not  leas  than 
tits  leadi  pait  of  bis  income  was  set  apart  for 
cfasrity:  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  sum  of  twen- 
ty^a  poonds  was  found,  with  a  direction  to  be 
eoploved  in  such  uses. 

"  He  had  laid  down  a  plan  of  living  proper- 
tavd  to  his  income,  and  did  not  practise  any  ex- 
tosniiDuy  d^ree  of  parsimony,  hot  endeavoured 
ifat  B  bis  frmily  there  should  be  plenty  without 
avto.    As  an  tnetaace  that  this  was  his  endea- 
lav,  il  may  be  wofth  while  to  mentk>n  a  method 
W  took  in  re^pilBting  a  proper  allowance  of  midt 
lipariebe<k«BkhihiB  family,  that  there  might 
■M  be  a  ddieseneyt  or  any  intempante  piofosk>n: 
— Oa  a  «*rrfT^"^  made  that  bis  allowance  of  a 
fciyhcil  in  n  month  was  not  enoogh  for  his  own 
ftnily,  ^onietad  the  quantity  of  a  hogshead  to  be 
fsft  ado  battlca»  had  it  locked  up  from  tbe  ser- 
futt,  and  (fifltribolad  oat,  every  day,  eight  quarts, 
which  is  tbe  quantity  each  day  at  one  hogshead 
m  a  mnolh;  wid  told  his  servants,  that  if  that  did 
•PC  «5ce,  he  would  allow  them  more;  but,  by 
^  oMbod,  h  appeared  at  once  that  the  allow- 
as  onaefa  more  than  sufficient  for  bis  small 
tad  Urn  prored  a  clear  conviction,  that 
■ft  t»e  answered,  and  saved  all  future  di»- 
Iltt  waa,  m  general,  very  diligently  and 
mI  uid  obeyed  by  his  servants; 
be  ws  aciy  lUiBMdfiritfi  aa  to  tbe  injunctions  he 
and  rflpv— ^  them  distinctly;  and,  at  their 
Hamm.  to  his  senriee,  steadily  eaacted  a  dose 
widk  tbem»  without  any  remiBuon: 
ud  the  aervania  finding  this  to  be  the  case,  soon . 
|»w  UMtoaUy  accoalomed  to  the  practice  of  their 
lisMiLaii,  and  then  very  little  fiuther  attention  was 
Sfniiry      On  extraordinary  instances  of  good 
bdhavionr  or  dd^Sent  service,  be  was  not  wanting 
Bncpvagemants  and  presents  above 
it  m  ramarkabta  that  be  would  per- 
ilioDS  to  visit  them,  and  stay  at  his 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 
"*  Use  wonder,  with  moat  that  bear  an  ac- 
OMsn  af  hM  economy,  will  be,  bow  be  was  able, 
vah  maek  na  income,  to  do  so  much,  especially 
wii^  m.  m  eonsidefed  thai  ha  paid  for  every  thing 
W  h^     lio  hod  no  land,  except  the  two  or  three 
■»tt  fields  which  I  have  saul  be  ranted;  and,  in- 


wonkl  appear  indigent,  and  to  mo«t  eeanty.- 
How  he  uv^ed,  therefore,  every  mafi  has  an 
interest  in  knowing.  His  death,  I  hope, 
was  peaceful;  it  was  surely  haf^y. 

'<  I  wish  I  had  written  sooner,  lest,  writ- 
ing now,  I  should  renew  your  grief;  but  I 
would  not  forbear  saying  what  I  have  now 
said. 

<<  This  loss  is,  I  hope,  the  only  misfortune 

stead  of  gaining  any  thing  by  their  produce,  I  have 
reason  to  think  he  lost  by  them:  however,  they 
furnished  him  with  no  further  assistance  towards 
his  lionsekeeping  than  grass  for  his  horses  (not 
hay,  for  that  I  &ow  he  bought),  and  for  two 
cows.  Every  Monday  morning  he  settled  hia 
family  accounts,  and  so  kept  up  a  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  confining  his  expenses  within  his  in- 
come; and  to  do  it  more  exactly,  compared  those 
expenses  with  a  computation  he  had  made,  how 
much  that  income  would  afford  him  every  week 
and  day  of  the  year.  One  of  his  economKal 
practices  was,  as  soon  aa  any  repair  was  wantii^ 
in  or  about  hb  house,  to  have  it  immediately  per* 
formed.  When  he  had  money  to  spare,  he  ehoaa 
to  lay  in  a  provision  of  linen  or  clothes,  or  any 
other  necessaries;  as  then,  he  said,  he  could  afford 
it,  which  he  might  not  be  so  well  able  to  do 
when  the  actual  want  came;  in  consequence  of 
which  method  he  had  a  considerable  supply  of 
necessary  articles  lying  by  him,  beside  what  was 
in  use. 

*'  But  the  main  partKular  that  seems  to  have 
enabled  him  to  do  so  much  with  his  mcome,  was, 
that  he  pakl  for  every  thing  as  soon  as  he  had  it, 
except  alone  what  were  current  accounts,  such  as 
rent  for  his  house,  and  servants*  wagea;  mid  these 
be  paid  at  the  stated  times  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness. He  gave  notice  to  the  tradesmen  of  the 
neighbouring  maiket-towns  that  they  should  no 
longer  have  his  custom,  if  they  let  any  of  his  ser- 
vants have  any  thing  without  their  paying  for  it. 
Thus  he  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  commit  thoaa 
imprudeaces  to  which  those  are  liable  that  defer 
their  payments  by  using  their  money  some  other 
way  than  where  it  ought  to  go.  And  whatever 
mcmey  he  had  by  him,  he  knew  that  it  waa  not 
demanded  elsewhere,  but  that  he  might  asfel^ 
employ  it  as  he  pleased. 

*'  His  example  was  confined,  by  the  soqaea* 
tared  place  of  bis  abode,  to  the  observation  of 
few,  though  his  prudence  and  virtue  would  have 
made  it  vahiable  to  all  who  coald  have  known  it 
These  few  particuhus,  which  I  knew  myself,  or>. 
have  obtained  from  those  who  lived  with  1dm, 
may  afford  instractkNi,  and  be  an  incentive  to  thai 
wise  art  of  tiring  which  he  so.snocesstfally  prao* 

r" — ^BoswEi.!^  [With  all  oar  respect  fi». 
Bennet  Langton's  acknowledged  ebaneter 
for  aocuraey  and  veracity,  there  seems  something, 
in  the  foregoing  relation,  absolutely  incompre- 
hensible—a  house,  a  good  table,  frequent  compa- 
ny, four  servants  (two  of  them  men  in  livery),  a 
caitiage  and  three  hovHM  on  200/.  a  year  I  Econ- 
omy and  ready  money  payments  will  do  much  to 
diminish  current  expenses,  bat  what  effect  can 
they  have  bad  on  rent,  taxes,  wages,  and  othei 
permanent  chaigea  of  a  respectable  domestw  aa- 
tabliahment? — ^En.] 
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ofafaaoily  to  whom  no  misfbrtime  tt  all 
•hould  happen,  if  my  wishes  oould  arert  it 
Let  me  know  how  you  all  go  on.  Has  Mr. 
Langton  got  him  the  little  horse  that  I  r&- 
eoromended?  It  would  do  him  good' to  ride 
*  about  his  estate  in  fine  weather. 

**  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Langton,  and  to  dear  Miss  Langton, 
and  Miss  Di,  and  Miss  Juliet,  and  to  every 
body  else. 

"The  club  holds  very  well  together. 
Monday  is  my  night  i.  I  continue  to  rise 
tolerably  well,  and  read  more  than  I  dii^  I 
hope  something  will  yet  come  on  it,  I  am, 
stTy  your  moat  affectionate  servant, 

AAer  I  had  been  some  time  in  Scotland, 
I  mentioned  to  him  in  a  letter  that "  On  my 
first  return  to  my  native  country,  after  some 
vears  of  absence,  I  was  tokl  of  a  vast  num* 
ber  of  my  acquaintance  who  were  all  gone 
to  the  land  of  foiigetfulness,  and  I  found  my- 
self tike  a  man  stalking  over  a  field  of  bat- 
tle, who  every  moment  perceives  some  one 
lying  dead."  I  complained  of  irresolution, 
and  mentioned  my  having  made  a  vow  as  a 
security  for  good  conduct.  I  wrote  to  him 
again  without  being  able  to  move  his  indo- 
lence :  nor  did  I  hear  from  him  till  he  had 
received  a  copy  of  my  inaugural  Exercise, 
or  Thesis  in  Civil  Law,  which  I  published 
at  my  admission  as  an  advocate,  as  is  the 
custom  in  Scotland.  He  then  wrote  to  me 
as  follows : 

''TO  JAMES    BOSWBLL,    BSQ. 

«« London,  3m  AiigMC,  tna, 
"DciR    sifc, — ^The    reception  of  your 
Thesis  put  me  in  mind  of  my  debt  to  you. 
Why  did  yon  •  •  •  •  •  •».    I  will  punish 

you  for  it,  by  telling  you  that  your  Latin 
wants  correction  3.     In  the  beginning  fijjp«, 

>  Of  his  being  in  the  chair  of  the  UtenrvChdi, 
which  at  this  time  oist  ance  a  week  in  the  eT»- 
ning. — BoswELi..  [The  day  was  soon  after 
ehM^ed  to  Friday.— -Ed.] 

>  The  paange  omitted  alluded  to  a  prifate 
tmaaaetioB. — Boiwbll. 

'  Thb  ceaaare  of  my  Latin  lelatea  to  the  dedi- 
eatioa,  which  was  as  foUowa :  **  Viio  nobiliarimo 
omateimo,  Joaani,  Vweconiti  Mewitatuaif, 
ttama  edito  ragibni,  eieete  hmiim  de  Bate  ipH 
aUtrte;  labente  eeealo,  qaum  homiaea  nuiiiui 
origmb  genui  aqaareopibaaaggredraDtiir,  aao- 
gaink  anfiqai  at  ilhMtria  aenper  memori,  nalaliam 
■plendoram  virtatibaa  aageota:  ad  publiea  popoU 
conoicia  jam  legato;  in  optRnatiani  vara  anagntt 
Britaoniii  aeoatn,  jare  hnredilario,  oliro  cenaeam- 
10 :  vim  inaitam  varii  doetrinfc  pfomoveaia,  nee 
tamen  se  venditante,  pnedilo:  priK4  fide,  animo 
liberrimo,  et  moram  elepuiti&  iadigBi:  in  ItallB 
fsitandn  itinere  socio  mo  honoratMaioio,  haaoe 
juraipiudemitt  primitias  devinetiBaaMB  affliehm  et 
obierranfis,  monnmantam,  D.  D.  C.  Q.  laoobua 
Boswell.  *  * — ^Boi  w  BLL. 


aUermf  not  to  iirga  tint  italiovildh*|M^Nia 
is  not  grammatical;  aiierm  ahonld  be  t^eri 
In  the  next  line  yon  seem  to  use  gemu  ab 
soluiely,  for  what  we  call  fanUhft  that  is 
for  iUuttfimu  exiraeiiany  I  doubt  withou 
authority.  Hominet  nuiHns  origim$,  fo 
imUiM  orti  fnqfaribua,  or  nulio  loeo  na<f ,  is 
as  I  am  afraid,  barbarous. — Ruddiman  i 
dead  *, 

**l  have  now  vexed  vou  enough,  snt 
will  try  to  please  you.  Your  resolution  t 
obey  your  father  I  sincerely  approve ;  bu 
do  not  accustom  yourself  to  enchain  you 
volatility  by  vows;  they  will  sometime 
leave  a  thorn  in  your  mind,  which  you  wil 
perhaps,  never  be  able  to  extract  or  eject 
Take  this  warning ;  it  is  of  great  impoi 
tanee. 

**  The  study  of  the  law  is  what  you  ver 
justiv  term  it,  copious  and  generous^ ;  aoi 
in  adding  your  name  to  its  professors,  ycv 
have  done  exactly  what  I  always  wished 
when  I  wished  you  best.  I  hope  that  yo 
will  continue  to  pursue  it  vigorously  an 
constantly.  You  gain,  at  least,  what  is  n 
small  advantage,  security  from  those  trouble 
some  and  wearisome  discontents,  which  ar 
always  obtruding  themselves  upon  a  min 
vacant,  unemployed,  and  undeterraincni. 

*'  You  ought  to  think  it  no  small  induce 
ment  to  diligence  and  perseverance,  thi 
they  wiU  please  your  father.  We  aU  liv 
upon  the  hope  of  pleaaing  somebody,  an 
the  pleasure  of  pleasing  ouorht  tn  I 
greatest,  and  at  last  always  will  be  greates 
when  our  endeavoure  are  exerted  in  consi 
quence  of  our  duty. 

**  Life  is  not  long,  and  too  much  of 
must  not  pass  in  idle  deliberation  how 
shall  be  spent :  deliberation,  which  tlio 
who  begin  it  by  prudence,  and  continue 
with  subtilty,  must,  aAer  long  exnense  < 
thouffht,  conclude  by  chance.  To  prei 
one  future  mode  of  life  to  another,  un 
just  reasons,  requires  faculties  which  it  b 
not  pleased  our  Creator  to  give  us, 

"If,  therefore,  the  profeasion  yon  ha 
chosen  has  some  unexpeeled  inoonvenie 
ciea,  console  yourself  by  reflecting  that  i 
profession  is  without  them  j  and  that  all  t 
importunities  and  perplexities  of  buaiM 
are  softness  and  luxvry,  compared  with  t 
incessant  cravings  of  vacancy,  and  the  t 
satisfactory  expdlience  of  idleness. 

'  [He  aaya  Ruddiman  (a  great  prammara 
it  dead — as  in  former  daja  it  waa  said  diat  /V 
eian*9  head  wa$  hrokin,  Rnddimaa,  who  % 
bora  IB  1644,  bad  died  in  175T.    See  mnte^ 

86.— Ed.] 

*  This  anadea  to  the  firat  aentenee  of  the  Pn 
flnam  of  tny  Thesis.  ^  Jaf  ispnidentisa  sca 
nanom  aberln,  nnnnm  generosins :  in  legtboa  et 
agitandis,  popaiorais  uioros*  vaiiaac|Be  totti 
nees  ex  qaibas  legea  •riaDtiS',  tSQtei^plsvi  si 
self-— •»    ~ 
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«Hbe  mad  qa»  nortri  potoi  te  Tooe  monore; 

''Aa  to  your  History  of  Corsica,  you 
have  no  materials  which  others  have  not, 
or  may  not  have.  You  have,  somehow  or 
other,  wanned  your  imagination.  I  wish 
there  were  some  cure,  like  the  lover's  leap, 
for  all  heads  of  which  some  single  idea  has 
obtuaed  an  unreasonable  and  irregular 
pjsaession.  Mind  your  own  afiairs,  and 
leave  the  Coraicans  to  theirs. — I  am,  dear 
m,  your  moat  humble  servant, 

"  Sax.  Johnson.'' 

''to    dr.    SAMUBL  JOHNSON. 

**AacUaleck,ethNoT.  1766. 

**M0CB    BSTSSmtD    AND     DEAR    SIR, — I 

plead  not  guilty  to  i  •  •  •  • 
"Having  thus,  I  hope,  cleared  myself 
oT  the  chaii^  brought  against  me,  I  pre- 
VQffle  you  will  not  be  displeased  if  I  escape 
the  pttBishment  which  you  have  decreed 
for  me  unheard.  If  you  have  discharged 
the  VTOWB  of  criticism  against  an  innocent 
msn,  you  must  rejoice  to  find  they  have 
miued  him,  or  have  not  been  pointed  so  as 
to  vround  him. 

"  To  talk  no  longer  in  allegory,  I  am, 
with  all  deference,  goin^  to  offer  a  few  ob- 
cerrationa  in  defence  of  my  Latin,  which 
yoa  have  found  fault  with. 

**You  think  I  should  have  used  spei 
frimtg,  tnstead  of  spei  altera.  Spet  is,  in* 
ileui,  often  used  to  express  something  on 
Trhieh  we  have  a  future  dependence,  as  in 
Virg.  £ck)g.  i.  1,  14. 


* — modo  namqae  gemellos 

fyem  peffB  ah!  silice  in  ouda  connixa  reliquit: ' 

aad  in  Georg.  iii.  1.  478. 

*  Spemque  gregemqoe  simnl,' 

ibr  the  lambs  and  the  sheep.  Yet  it  is  also 
iij«d  to  express  any  thing  on  which  we 
tare  s  present  dependence,  and  is  well  ap- 
plied to  a  man  of  distinguished  influence, — 
our  support,  our  refuge  on  prasidium,  as 
Horace  calls  Mtecenaa.  So,  i£neid  xii.  1. 
S7,  Queen  Amata  adresses  her  son-in-law, 
Tomus:— ^  Spes  tu  nunc  lina;'  and  he  was 
then  no  future  hope,  for  she  adds, 

iioperianiqae  Latini 


Te  peoes;* 

which  might  have  been  said  of  my  Lord 
Bate  snoie  years  ^so.  Now  I  consider  the 
pfesent  Earl  of  Bute  to  be  *  exeelsa  for 
mHet  ^  Bute  spes  prima; '  and  my  Lord 
Mt»uiitstuart,  as  his  eldest  son,  to  be  'spes 
tiilera, '    So  in  £neid  xii.  1 .  1 68,  ailer  hav- 


amitted  azplained  the  tranno- 
preoediag  letter  bad  alluded.-^ 
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ing  mentioned  Pater  ^neas,  who  was  the 
present  spjes,  the  re^^ing  spes,  as  my 
German  frieibds  would  say,  the  spesprima^ 
the  poet  adds, 

*  £t  jnzta  Aacanios,  magoa  spes  altera  RomsB  *.' 

**  Tou  think  altera  ungrammatical,  and 
you  tell  me  it  should  have  been  alteri. 
You  must  recollect,  that  in  old  times  alter 
was  declined  regularly;  and  when  the  an- 
cient fragments  preserved  in  the  Juris 
Civilis  Fontes  were  written,  it  was  certain- 
ly declined  in  the  way  that  I  use  it  This, 
1  should  think,  may  protect  a  lawyer  who 
writes  altera  in  a  diasertation  upon  part  of 
his  own  science.  But  as  I  could  hardly 
venture  to  quote  fragments  of  old  law  to  so 
classical  a  man  as  Mr.  Johnson,  I  have  not 
made  an  accurate  search  into  these  re- 
mains, to  find  examples  of  what  I  am  able 
to  produce  in  poetical  composition.  We 
find  in  Plant.  Kudens,  act  hi.  scene  4, 

'  Nam  bnic  altera  patria  qnn  lit  profecto  neicio.* 

Plautus  is,  to  be  sure,  an  old  comick  writer: 
but  in  the  days  of  Scipio  and  Lelius,  we  find 
Terent.  Heautontim.  act  ii.  scene  S. 


-hoc  ipsa  in  itinere  altera 


Dum  narrat,  foite  andivi.' 

"You  doubt  my  having  authority  for 
usin^p  genua  absolutely,  for  what  we  call 
famtlUj  that  is,  for  iUustrious  extraction. 
Now  I  take  ^enus  in  Latin  to  have  much 
the  same  signification  with  hirth  in  English; 
both  in  their  primary  meaning  expressing 
simply  descent,  but  lK>th  made  to  stand  satr' 
tio^tif  for  noble  descent  Genus  is  thus 
used  in  Hor.  lib.  ii.  Sat  v.  1.8. 

*  £t  genus  et  virtus,  nisi  cam  re,  vilior  alga  est* 

And  in  lib.  i.  Epist  vi.  1.  87. 

'  Et  genus  et  fbrmamRegiiia  peconia  donat' 

And  in  the  celebrated  contest  between  Ajax 
and  Ulysses,  Ovid's  Metamorph.  lib.  xiii. 
1.  140. 

'  Nam  geniM  et  proaYOs,  et  qua  non  fecimas  ipd, 
Vix  ea  nostra  voco.' 

"Homines  wuUius  ortgtnu.  for  msUis 
wti  mqjorihus,  or  kuUo  loco  nati^  is,  you 
are  afraid,  barbarous..' 

*  [It  is  veiy  stianga  that  Johnson,  who  in  hia 
letter  quotes  the  ^£ieid,  should  not  have  recol- 
lected t^is  obvious  and  decisive  authority  for  spes 
altera,  nor  yet  the  remarkable  use  of  these  words, 
attributed  to  Cicero,  by  Servins  and  Donatus;  the 
expressions  of  the  latter  are  oonclusive  in  Mr. 
BoiBweirs  favour: 

**  At  cum  Cicero  quosdam  versus  ( VtrgHU) 
audissett  in  fine  ait:  •  Magos  spes  altera  Ro- 
torn,*  Quaei  ipse  lingua  Latina  spes  prima 
Juisset  et  Maro  futwrus  esset  secaada." 
Donat  vit  Vir.  §  41.~Ed.] 
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"  Origo  is  used  to  signify  extraction,  as 
in  Virg.  iCneid  i.  886. 

*  Naaeetur  polchriL  Trojanoi  orjfttie  Cnnr:  * 
and  in  J&neid  z.  1.  618, 

*  nie  taiiianiioitr&  dedocit  arigme  nomeo.* 

And  as  mUhu  is  used  for  obscure,  it  is  not 
in  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language  to  write 
nuUiui  origini$9  for  obscure  extraction? 

"  I  have  defended  myself  as  well  as  I 
could. 

**  Might  I  venture  to  differ  iVom  you  with 
regard  to  the  utility  of  vows?  I  am  sensi- 
ble that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  make 
vows  rashly,  and  without  a  due  consideraF 
tion.  But  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  they 
may  oflen  be  of  great  advantage  to  one  of 
a  variable  judgment  and  irregular  inclinfr- 
tions.  I  always  remember  a  PASsage  in  one 
of  your  letters  to  our  Italian  friend  Baretti, 
where,  talking  of  the  monastick  life,  you 
say  you  do  not  wonder  that  serious  men 
should  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  a  reliffious  order,  when  they  have  found 
how  unable  they  are  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. For  my  own  part,  without  afiecting 
to  be  a  Socrates,  I  am  sure  I  have  a  more 
than  ordinvy  smuggle  to  maintain  with  the 
Evil  Principle;  and  all  &e  methods  I  can 
devise  are  httle  enough  to  keep  me  tolera- 
bly steady  in  the  patlu  of  rectitude. 

•  •  •  •  c 

<'  I  am  ever,  with  the  highest  veneration, 
your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  J4MB8   Bos  WELL." 


[Much  of  Johnson's  eloquence 
17^^^  and  much  of  his  logick  were  occa- 
sionally used  to  prevent  men  ftom 
makine  vows  on  trivial  occasions;  and 
when  he  saw  a  person  oddlv  peiplexed  about 
a  sliffht  difficulty,  *<  Let  the  man  alone  (he 
would  say),  and  torment  him  no  more  about 
it:  there  is  a  vow  in  the  case,  I  am  convinc- 
ed; but  is  it  not  verv  strange  that  people 
should  be  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  of 
bringing  in  God  Ahnighty  thus  at  every 
turn  between  themselves  and  Iheir  dinner?" 
When  once  asked  what  ground  he  had  for 
such  imaginations,  he  replied,  "  That  a 
youuff  lady  once  told  him  in  confidence, 
that  she  could  never  persuade  herself  to  be 
dressed  against  the  Dell  rung  for  dinner, 
tfll  she  made  a  vow  to  heaven  that  she 
would  never  more  be  absent  firom  the  fam- 
ily meals."] 

It  appears  fhnn  Johnson*B  diarv  i,  that  he 
was  this  year  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  from  before 
Midsummer  till  after  Michaelmas,  and  that 
he  afterwards  passed  a  month  at  Oxford. 

^  ['*  I  retomed  from  Streatham,  Oct.  1,  having 
Hvsd  than  mors  than  three  montiis.'* — Prayers 
ami  MedUaHoHi^  p.  70.— Eo.] 


He  had  then^oontraeted  a  great  intimacv 
with  Mr.  Chambers  of  that  univenity,  af- 
terwards Sir  Robert  Chambers,  one  of  the 
judrai  in  India. 

He  puUished  nothing  this  year  in  his  own 
name;  but  the  noble  dedication*  to  the 
king  of  Owyn'a  '*  London  and  Westmin. 
ster  Im]>rovea  V  was  written  by  him;  and 
he  furnished  the  Preface  t,  and  several  of 
the  pieces,  which  compose  a  volume  of  Mis- 
cellanies by  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  the  blind 
lady  who  had  an  asylum  in  his  house 't.  Of 
these,  there  are  his  '<  Epitaph  on  Phillips  * ; " 
<*  Translation  of  a  Latin  Epitaph  on  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmerf  ;"  **  Friendship,  an 
ode •  ; "  and  " The  Ant* ,"  a  paraphrase 
from  the  Proverbs,  of  wliich  I  have  a  copy 
in  his  own  handwriting;  and,  from  internal 
evidence,  I  ascribe  to  him,"  '^  "" 


*  [He  had  known  him  at  leaat  twalra  yeaabe- 
ibn  tUa.    See  ofUf ,  p.  1 1&— £d«] 

3  [Id  this  work  Mr.  Gwyii  pfopoaod  tbefria* 
c^ltt  and  in  many  intfancei  the  delailfi  of  tba 
moat  important  improvementa  which  have  bam 
made  in  the  metropolis  in  onr  day.  A  hridgt 
near  Someiset  Honao—a  great  atreet  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Haymarket  to  the  New 
Road — ^the  improvement  of  the  interior  of  Si 
JameB*a  Park — quaya  along  the  Thames- oew 
approachea  to  London  Bridge — ^the  removal  of 
Smitfafieki  market,  and  aeveral  other  >aggestioia 
on  which  we  pride  ounelvea  as  original  desga 
of  onr  own  times,  are  all  to  be  ronnd  in  Mr. 
Ovryn*8  very  able  and  very  carious  work.  It  a 
aingolar,  that  he  denoanced  a  row  of  hoaMi» 
then  buildmf  m  Pimlk»,  aa  intolerable  mmn^ 
oea  to  Backmgham  Palace,  and  of  theM  fc^ 
honaea  the  pablic  voice  now  calls  for  the  destrao- 
tkm.  Gwyn  had,  aa  Mr.  D'lsraeli  very  hip- 
pOy  qnotea,  *'  the  prophetic  eye  of  taste.'*— 
Ed.] 

*  In  a  paper  already  mentioned  (aee  p^  97. 
100.)  the  Ibllovring  account  of  thia  poblicatioB 
ia  given  by  a  lady  [Udy  Knight]  wall  aoi|aaioiad 
with  Mn.  Williams : 

'*  Aa  to  her  poenia,  ahe  many  yeaxs  attempt 
to  pnbliah  than:  the  ballcrowna  ahe  had  grt 
towarda  the  pablication,  she  conieoaed  to  me, 
went  for  neceaaariea,  and  that  the  greatest  paia 
ahe  ever  felt  was  from  the  appearance  of  defiaad* 
ing  her  snbecribera:  *  bat  what  can  I  do?  iha 
Doctor  (Johnaon)  alwaya  pnta  me  oiT  with, 
WeU,  we*U  think  about  it;  and  Gokbmith  laya. 
Leave  it  to  me.*  However,  two  of  her  fiieodii 
under  her  dtrectkuia,  made  a  new  Bubacriptioii  at 
a  crown,  the  whole  price  of  the  work,  and  ia  a 
very  little  time  raiaed  aizty  pounds.  Mis.  Cutm 
WM  applied  to  by  Mrs.  WiUiaBDs*a  deaire,  aod 
aoe,  with  the  utmoat  activity  and  kipdnean,  f^ 
cured  a  long  liat  of  names.  At  lei^  the  woriE 
waa  pnbliahed,  in  whkh  ia  a  fine  wiitten  ^ 
gloomy  tale  of  Dr*  Johnaon.  The  money  Hia 
Williuua  had  variooa  uaea  for,  and  a  part  wia 
funded." 

By  this  publicatkm  Mia.  W9liaiM  got  IM 
Ibid. — ^Ma  LO!f  b. 
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OB  her  wii^iag  the  Anthour  a  gold  and  silver 
Dpt-won  pdifse  of  her  own  weaving  t  ^;" 
Slid  <*Tbe  happy  lifet."  Moat  of  the 
pieces  in  this  volume  have  evidently  receiv* 
fd  iddttioBa  from  his  soperionr  pen,  particn- 
l«Hy  *■  Yeiaea  to  Mr.  Kicharason,  on  his 
Sir  Chailes  Grandiaon;  "  "  The  Excur- 
Kon  ;**  *'  Reflections  on  a  Grave  digsing  in 
WcstmiMlerAhbev.'*  There  is  in  this  col- 
ledioB  a  poem,  **  On  the  death  of  Stephen 
Grey,  the  Eieetrician  *;  '*  which,  on  reading 
it,  appealed  to  me  to  he  nndduhtedly  John- 
•oa^  I  asked  Mrs.  Williams  whether  it 
was  not  his.  **  Sir,"  said  she,  with  some 
warotli,  **  I  wrote  that  poem  before  I  had 
thekoBonrof  Dr.  Johnson's  acquaintance." 
I,  bowerer,  was  so  much  impressed  with  my 
fint  notion,  that  I  mentioned  it  to  Johnson, 
imstiBg,  at  the  same  time,  what  Mrs. 
Williams  had  said.  His  answer  was, « It  is 
tnie,ar,  that  slie  wrote  it  before  she  was  ac» 
ouioted  with  me:  but  she  has  not  told  you 
tlitt  1  wrote  it  all  over  again,  except  two 
lines.*'  ««The  Fountains  t,"  a  beautiful 
fittle  fsiiy  tale  in  prose,  written  with  exqui* 
litt  simplicity,  is  one  of  Johnson's  produc- 
tiooa;  and  1  cannot  withhold*  ftom  Mrs. 
Thtale  the  praise  of  beinff  the  authour  of 
that  admiralble  poem,  <<  The  Three  Warn- 

ian." 

He  was,  indeed,  at  all  times  ready  to  give 
iMiatance  to  his  friends,  and  others,  in  re- 
riiiog  their  works,  and  in  writing  for  them, 
or  preatly  improvinff,  their  Dedications. 
Is  Ukst  eoQTtly  species  of  comnoeition  no 
mm  exeeUed  Dr.  Johnson.  Though  the 
Mtioesaof  his  mind'  prevented  hhn  ftom 
erer  dedicating  in  his  own  person,  he  wrote 
a  very  great  number  of  dedications  for  oth- 
en.  S<Mne  of  these  the  persons  who  were 
farmired  with  fhem  are  unwilling  shoukl  be 
mentiooed,  from  a  too  anxious  appiehen* 
M,  as  I  think,  that  they  might  be  suspect- 
el  of  having  received  larger  assisUnce; 
and  aooe.  afUr  alt  the  diligence  I  have  be- 
tKnrsd,  have  escaped  my  inquiries.  He 
told  me,  a  great  many  years  ago,  **  he  be- 
iiefsd  he  had  dedicated  to  all  the  royal  fam- 


*  [Sea  ante,  f-  Tl.  n.  where  it  iti  shown  that 
ik»  liiiBlaliiin  of  the  JSpiiaph  on  Hanmer  and 
tf»  TcTMe  Ml  the  Punt  are  by  Hawkeiworth. 


*  [Tlia  m  almost  a  eonfeakm  that  he  would  if 
Is  eoild,  and  ahowa  dearly  the  kind  of  feeliiig  he 
M  towwdi  that  bdy.— Ed.] 

*  ^T\m  h  aarely  not  the  occaabn  on  which 
9m  «««M  have  expected  to  hear  of"  loftineai  of 
wad:"  a  dednator  in  his  own  perMii  may  be 
■aeev,  tmt  he  who  wntea  a  dedication  for 
laoiher  cannot  be  so,  and  is  moreover  aeeeanry 
to  a  pobTie  deception:  and  when  this  impoaition 
ii  praetiaad  for  hire  (however  it  may  be  ezcaaed), 
s  oagfat  not,  anraly,  to  be  accompanied  by 
ley  eilraTagaal  oology  on  hftine$$  of  mind. — 
^•1 


ily  round;"  and  it  was  mdifierent  to  hhn 
what  was  the  subject  of  the  work  dedicated, 
provided  it  were  innocent.  He  once  dedi- 
cated some  muabk  for  the  German  Flute  to 
Edward,  Duke  of  York.  In  writing  dedi- 
cations for  others,  he  considered  himself  as 
by  no  means  speaking  his  own  sentiments. 
He  wrote  this  vear  a  letter,  not  intended 
for  publication,  which  has,  perhaps,  as  strong 
marks  of  his  sentiment  and  style,  ss  any  ot 
his  compositions.  The  original  is  in  my 
nossanion.  It  is  addressed  to  the  late  Mr. 
William  Drummond,  bookseller  in  Edin- 
buivh,  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  but 
small  estate,  who  tcxk  arms  for  the  house  of 
Stuart  in  1775;  anddurinffhis  concealment 
in  London  till  the  act  of  general  pardon 
came  out,  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  justly  esteemed  him  as  a  very 
worthy  man.  It  seems,  some  of  the  mem- 
ben  or  the  society  in  Scotland  for  propaga- 
ting Christian  knowledge  had  opposed  the 
scheme  of  translating  the  holy  scriptures 
into  the  Erse  or  Gaehc  language,  from  po- 
litical considerations  of  the  disalivantaffe  of 
keeping  up  the  distinction  between  the  High- 
landers and  the  other  inhabitants  of  North 
Britain.  Dr.  Johnson  being  informed  of 
this,  I  suppose  b^  Mr.  Drummond,  wrote 
with  a  generous  indignation  as  follows 

**  TO  MR.  WILLIAM  DRUMMOND. 
**  JoSawQ*»«oart,  Flaat«trBBC,  iSth  Ai^im,  ITM. 

<<  Sia, — I  did  not  expect  to  hear  that  it 
could  be,  in  an  assembler  convened  for  the 
propagation    of  Christian   knowledge,   a 
question  whether  any  nation  uninstructed 
in  religion  shoukl  receive  instruction;   or 
whethu'  that  instruction  should  be  imparted 
to  them  by  a  translation  of  the  holy  books 
into  their  own  language.    If  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God  be  necessary  to  happiness, 
and  knowledge  of  his  will  be  necessary  to 
obedience.  I  know  not  how  he  that  with- 
holds this  Knowledge,  or  delays  it,  can  be  said 
to  love  his  neighwur  as  himself.    He  that 
voluntarily  continues  in  ignorance  is  guilty 
of  ail  the  crimes  which  ignorance  prodi»- 
ces;  as  to  hun  that  should  extinguish  the  to- 
pers of  a  light-house,  nuj^t  justly  be  m»- 
puted  the  calamitiea  of  shipwiedcs.    Chris* 
tianity  is  the  highest  perfection  of  humanitv; 
and  as  no  man  is  good  but  as  he  wishes  urn 
good  of  others,  no  man  can  be  good  in  the 
highest  degree,  who  wishes  not  to  othen 
the  larreet  measures  <^  the  greatest  good. 
To  omit  for  a  vear,  or  for  a  day,  the  most 
efficacious  method  of  advancing  Christian^ 
ty,  in  compliance  with  any  purposes  that 
terminate  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  is  a 
crime  of  which  I  know  not  that  the  world 
has  yet  had  an  example,  except  in  the  pnM> 
tice  of  the  planters  of  America,  a  race  of 
mortals  whom,  I  suppose,  no  other  man 
I  wishes  to  resemble. 
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'<  The  papiBtshave,  indeed,  dented  to  the 
laitj  the  use  of  the  Bible;  but  this  prohi- 
bition, in  few  places  now  very  rigorously 
enforced,  is  defended  by  areumenlB,  which 
have  for  their  foundation  tne  care  of  souls. 
To  obscure,  upon  motives  merely  political, 
the  Ught  of  revelation,  is  a  practice  reserv- 
ed for  the  reformed;  and, surely,  the  black- 
est midnight  of  popery  is  meridian  sunshine 
to  such  a  reformation.  I  am  not  very  will- 
ing that  any  language  should  be  totally  ex- 
tinguished. The  similitude  and  deriva- 
tion of  languages  afford  the  most  indubita- 
ble proof  of  the  traduction  of  nstions,  and 
the  genealogy  of  mankind.  They  add  oflen 
physical  cenainty  to  historical  evidence; 
and  oflen  supply  the  only  evidence  of  an- 
cient miffrations,  and  of  the  revolutions  of 
a^  which  left  no  written  monuments  be- 
hind, them. 

*'  Everyman's  opinions,  at  least  his  desires, 
are  a  little  influenced  by  his  favourite  studies. 
My  zeal  for  languages  may  seem,  perhaps, 
rather  over-heated,  even  to  those  by  whom 
I  desire  to  be  well  esteemed.  To  those  who 
have  nothing  in  their  thoughts  but  trade  or 
policy,  present  power,  or  present  money, 
I  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  defend 
my  opinions;  but  with  men  of  letters  I  would 
not  unwillingly  compound,  by  wishing  the 
continuance  of  every  language,  however 
narrow  in  its  extent.  Or  however  incommo- 
dious for  common  purposes,  till  it  is  reposit- 
ed  in  some  version  or  a  known  book,  that 
it  may  be  always  hereafter  examined  and 
compared  with  other  languages,  and  then 
permitting  its  disuse.  For  this  purpose,  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  is  most  to  be  desired. 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  same  method  will 
not  preserve  the  Highland  language,  for  the 

Surposes  of  learning,  and  alx>lisn  it  from 
ally  use.  When  the  highlanders  read  the 
Bible,  they  will  naturally  wish  to  have  its 
obscurities  cleared,  and  to  know  the  history, 
collateral  or  appendant.  Knowledge  always 
desires  increase;  it  is  like  fire,  wmch  must 
be  kindled  by  some  external  agent,  but 
which  will  afterwards  propagate  itself. 
When  they  once  desire  to  learn  they  will 
naturally  have  recourse  to  the  nearest  lan- 
guage by  which  that  desire  can  be  gratified; 
and  one  will  tell  another  that  if  he  would 
attain  knowledge,  he  must  learn  English. 

"  This  speculation  may,  perhaps,  be 
thouffht  more  subtle  than  the  ^ rossness  of 
leal  Ufe  will  easily  admit  Let  it,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  the  efficacy  of  igno- 
rance has  long  been  tried,  and  has  not  pro- 
duced the  consequence  expected.  Let 
knowledge,  therefore,  take  ite  turn;  and  let 
the  patrons  of  privation  stand  awhUe  aside, 
and  admit  the  operation  of  positive  princi- 
ples. 

'*  You  will  be  pleased,  sir,  to  assure  the 
worthy  man  who  is  employed  in  the  new 


translation  i,  that  he  has  my  wishes  for  his 
success;  and  if  here  or  at  Oxford  I  cin  be 
of  any  use,  that  I  shall  think  it  more  than 
honour  to  promote  his  undertaking. 

<<  I  am  sorry  that  I  delayed  so  long  to 
write. — ^I  am,  air,  your  most  humble  seN 
vant,  "  Sam.  Joairsoif .  ** 

The  opponente  of  this  pious  scheme  be> 
ing  made  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  the  be* 
nevolent  undertaking  was  allowed  to  go 
on.  * 

The  followinc'  letters,  thoujgh  not  written 
tiU  the  year  atter,  being  chiefly  upon  the 
same  subject,  are  here  inserted : 

*'  TO   MR.    WILLIAM   DRUMMOltO. 
**  JohBMnVGoart,  FlMt<€treet,  Slit  April,  iTST. 

"Dear  sir, — ^That  my  letter  should 
have  had  such  effects  as  you  mention  gives 
me  great  pleasure.  I  hope  you  do  not  fitt* 
ter  me  by  imputing  to  me  more  good  than 
I  have  really  done.  Those  whom  my  ar- 
guments have  persuaded  to  change  their 
opinion,  show  such  modesty  and  candour  as 
deserve  great  praise. 

'*  I  hope  the  worthy  translator  goes  dili- 
gently forward.  He  has  a  higher  reward 
m  prospect  than  any  honours  which  this 
world  can  bestow.  I  wish  I  could  be  useful 
to  him. 

"  The  publication  of  my  letter,  if  it  coald 
be  of  use  in  a  cause  to  which  all  other  causes 
are  nothing,  I  should  not  prohibit  But  first, 
I  would  have  you  to  consider  whether  the 
publication  will  really  do  any  good;  next 
whether  by  printing  and  distributing  a  very 
small  number,  you  may  not  attain  all  that 
you  propose;  uid,  what  perhaps  1  should 
have  said  first,  whether  the  letter,  which  I 
do  not  now  perfectly  ranember,  be  fit  to 
be  printed. 

*'  If  you  can  consult  Dr.  Robertson,  to 
whom  I  am  a  little  known,  I  shall  be  satis* 
fied  about  the  propriety  of  whatever  he 
shall  direct     If  lie  thinks  that  it  should  be 

1  The  Rev.  Mr.  John  Campbell,  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Kippen,  near  Stirlinc,  who  hu 
lately  favoured  me  with  a  long,  intdligeot,  and 
%'ery  obliging  letter  upon  this  work,  makei  the 
following  remark:  **  Vt.  Johnson  hat  alluded  to 
the  woruiy  man  employed  in  the  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  Might  not  this  have  aflbrd^ 
ed  you  an  opportunity  of  paving  a  proper  tribota 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jamai 
Stuart,  late  minister  of  Killin,  distinguished  by 
his  eminent  piety,  learning  and  taste?  The  amia- 
ble simplicity  of  his  life,  his  warm  benevolence, 
his  indefatigable  and  successful  exertions  for  cirili* 
zing  and  improving  the  parish  of  which  he  wat 
minister  for  upwa^  of  fifty  years,  entitle  him  to 
the  gratitude  of  his  country,  and  the  veneratioa 
of  all  good  men.  It  certainly  would  be  a  pitji 
if  such  a  character  should  be  permitted  to  siak 
into  oblivion."— Rotw ELL. 
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printed,  I  entreat  him  to  revise  it;  there 
miy,  perhaDSy  be  some  negligent  lines  writ- 
ten, and  wnatever  is  amias,  he  knows  very 
well  how  to  rectify  i. 

**  Be  pteaaed  to  let  me  know,  from  time 
to  time,  bow  this  excellent  design  goes  for- 
wird, 

*'  Moke  my  compliments  to  yonn^  Mr. 
Dnimmondy  whom  I  ho])e  yon  will  hve  to 
lee  such  as  you  desire  him. 

*'  I  have  not  lately  seen  Mr.  Elphinston, 
bat  believe  him  to  be  prosperous.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  the  same  of  you,  for  I  am, 
nr,  your  afiectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHKsoy." 

''TO   MR.    WILLIAM    DRUMMOND. 
**  ftiliM,  iMiamn'B  nniirf .  Fleet-acreet,  24th  Oct.  1767. 

w  9ni^ — ^i  returned  this  week  from  the 
cocntrf,  afler  an  absence  of  near  six 
mooths,  aind  found  your  letter  with  many 
others,  which  I  should  have  answered 
•ooner,  if  I  had  sooner  seen  them. 

"Dr.  Robertson's  opinion  was  surety 
H?ht  Men  should  not  oe  told  of  the  faults 
w'ltch  they  have  mended.  I  am  glad  the 
cwii  language  is  taught,  and  honour  the 
translator,  as  a  man  whom  God  has  distin- 
rmhfd  by  the  high  office  of  propagating 
bi<  word. 

**  I  roust  take  the  liberty  of  engaging  you 
10  an  office  of  chanty.  Mrs.  Heely,  tlie 
wife  of  Mr.  Heely,  who  had  lately  some  office 
ia  your  theatre,  is  iny  near  relation,  and  now 
ill  ^reat  distreas.  They  wrote  me  word  of 
tbrrr  dtimtion  some  time  ago,  to  which  I 
retnroed  them  an  answer  which  raised  hopes 
of  more  than  it  is  proper  for  me  to  give 
them.  Their  representation  of  their  affairs 
I  have  discovered  to  be  such  as  cannot  be 
trtBted:  and  at  this  distance,  though  their 
ease  requires  haste,  I  know  not  how  to  act. 
She,  or  her  daughters^  may  be  heard  of  at 
Can'-mgate-head.  I  must  beg,  sir,  that  you 
will  inquire  aAer  them,  and  let  me  know 
what  is  to  be  done.  I  am  willing  to  go 
to  ten  pounds,  and  will  transmit  you 
such  a  sum,  if  upon  examination  you  find 
it  Ukely  to  be  of  use.  If  they  are  in  imme- 
diate want,  advance  them  what  you  think 
pcoper.  What  I  could  do  I  woukl  do  for 
the  iroinan,  having  no  great  reason  to  pay 
much  regard  to  Imly  himself  >. 

*  Tb»  paxagiapb  shows  Johnson's  real  estima^ 
las  of  dM  diMcter  and  abilities  of  the  celebra- 
lad  SeaOisli  historiaii,  however  lightly,  in  a  mo> 
mtmi  tf  eaprictt  he  may  have  spoken  of  his 
mm\i»,  BoawKH..  [He  seems  never  to  have 
i^ksa  otherwise  than  slightingly  of  Dr.  Robert- 
Bs'ff  ^orkM^  however  he  may  have  respected  bis 
jwifwktfU  on  this  particnlar  subject  See 
pi  247,  313.  sod  299.— Ex>.] 

'  This  Is  the  peison  concerning  whom  Sir 
X^a  HAwkios  hoe  thrown  out  very  unwarrantable 
f  it^siofyt  both  against  Dr.   Johnson   and  Mr. 


"  I  believe  you  may  receive  some  intelli- 
gence from  Mrs.  Baker  of  the  theatre, 
whose  letter  I  received  at  the  same  time 
with  yours;  and  to  whom,  if  you  see  her, 
you  will  make  my  excuse  for  the  seeming 
neglect  of  answering  her. 

"  Whatever  you  advance  within  ten 
pounds  shall  be  immediately  returned  to 
you,  or  paid  as  you  shall  order.  I  trust 
wholly  to  your  judgment. — I  am,  sir,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

Mr.  Cuthbert  Shaw  3,  alike  distinguished 
by  his  genius,  misfortunes,  and  misconduct, 

Sublished  this  year  a  poem,  called  "  The 
lace,  by  Mercurius  Spur,  Esq.*'  in  which 
he  whimsically  made  the  living  poets  of 
England  contend  for  pre-eminence  of  fame 
by  running: 

"  Prove  by  their  heels  the  prowess  of  the  head.*' 

In  this  poem  there  was  the  following  por 
trait  of  Johnson: 

**  Here  Johnson  comes, — unblest  with  outward 

grace. 
His  rigid  morals  stamped  upon  ^his  face; 
While  strong  conceptions  struggle  in  his  brain; 
(For  even  wit  is  brought  to  bM  with  pain:) 
To  view  him,  porters  with  their  loads  would  rest. 
And  babes  cliog  frighted  to  the  nurses*  breast 
With  looks  convulsed  he  roars  in  pompous  strain. 
And,  like  an  angry  lion,  shakes  his  mane. 
The  nine,  with  terrour  struck,  who  ne'er  had  seen 
Aught  human  with  so  terrible  a  mien. 
Debating  whether  they  should  stay  or  run, 
Virtue  steps  forth  and  claims  him  for  her  son. 
With  gentle  speech  she  warns  him  now  to  yield, 
Nor  stain  his  glories  in  the  donbtfid  field; 
But  wrapt  in  conscions  worth,  content  sit  down. 
Since  Fame,  rssolved  his  various  pleas  to  crown, 
Thongfa  forced  his  present  ckiim  to  disavow. 
Had  long  reserved  a  chaplet  for  his  brow. 
He  bows,  obeys;  for  time  ahall  first  expire. 
Ere  Johnson  stay,  when  Virtue  bids  retire.' 


,9 


Frances  Barber. — Boswell.  [Hawkins  wished 
to  persuade  the  world  that  Dr.  Johnson  acted  un- 
justifiably in  preferring  (in  the  disposal  of  his 
property,)  Barber  to  this  man,  whom  Sir  John 
and  hb  daughter,  in  her  Memoirty  call,  with 
a  most  surprising  disregard  of  troth,  Johnson's 
relation^  but  who,  in  fuct,  had  only  married  his 
relation.  She  was  dead  and  Heely  had  married 
another  woman  at  the  time  when  Hawkins  afliec- 
ted  to  think  that  he  had  claims  to  be  1}t,  John- 
son *s  heir,  and  we  find  that,  so  early  as  this 
year,  Johnson  expressed  his  disregard  for  Heely 
himself.  Some  scenes  took  place  in  the  last 
days  of  Johnson's  life  which,  as  we  shall  see,  do 
little  credit  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  Barber  detected  and  reported  them, 
as  was  his  duty,  to  his  master;  whence,  perhaps, 
Hawkins's  malevolence  both  to  Johnson  and  Bar- 
ber, and  his  endeavour  to  set  up  a  rival  to  the 
latter.  SeeJ905^  12th  August,  and  Bub  Novem- 
ber, 1784.-— Ed.] 

^  See  an  account   of  him   in  the  European 
Magaxine^  Jan.  1786. — Boswci<l. 
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The  honourable  Thomas  Herveyi  and 

his  lady  having  unhappily  disagreed,  and 
being  about  to  separate,  Johnson  interfered 
as  their  friend,  and  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
expostulation,  which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find;  but  the  substance  of  it  is  ascertain- 
ed by  a  letter  to  Johnson  in  answer  to  it, 
which  Mr.  Hervey  printed.  The  occasion 
of  this  correspondence  between  Dr.  John- 
son and  Mr.  Hervey  was  thus  related  to  me 
by  Mr.  Beauclerk.    "  Tom  Hervey  had  a 

fVeat  liking  for  Johnson,  and  in  his  will 
sd  left  him  a  legacy  of  fifty  pounds.  One 
day  he  said  to  me,  *  Johnson  mav  want  this 
money  now,  more  than  afterwards.  I  have 
a  mind  to  give  it  him  directly.  Will  you 
be  so  good  as  to  carry  a  fift^  pound  note 
from  me  to  him  ?'  This  I  positively  refused 
to  do,  as  he  might,  perhaps,  have  knocked 
me  down  for  insulting^  him,  and  have  after- 
wards put  the  note  m  his  pocket  But  I 
said,  if  Hervey  would  write  him  a  letter, 
and  enclose  a  fifty  pound  note,  I  should  take 
care  to  deliver  it  He  accordingly  did  write 
him  a  letter,  mentioning  that  he  was  only 
paying  s  legacy  a  little  sooner.  To  his  let^ 
ter  he  added, '  P,  8.  I  am  going  to  vart 
with  my  VBifeJ*  Johnson  then  wrote  to  nim, 
saying  nothing  of  the  note,  but  remonstrat- 
ing with  him  against  psrting  with  his 
wife." 

When  I  mentioned  to  Johnson  this  story, 
in  as  delicate  terms  as  I  could,  he  toki  me 
that  the  fifty  pound  note  was  given  ^  to  him 

^  The  Honoorable  Thomas  Hervey,  whose 
letter  to  Sir  Thomai  Hamner,  ia  1742,  was  inach 
read  at  that  time.  He  was  the  aecoiid  aon  of 
John,  the  firat  earl  of  BristoU  sud  one  of  the 
brothien  of  Jolmion*8  early  fiiend,  Heaiy  Her- 
vey. He  [was  bora  1608]  manied  in  1744, 
Anne,  daughter  of  Francis  CoQghlan,  Esq.  sod 
died  Jan.  20,  1776.— Mai.oke. 

*  [This  ii  not  iacoosiatent  with  Mr.  Beancleik'a 
aeooont  It  may  have  been  in  connderatioa  of 
thii  pamphlet  that  Hervey  left  Johnson  the  fifty 
poniidB  in  hia  will,  and  on  second  thongfati  faie 
may  have  deteraiined  to  send  it  to  him.  It  were 
however  to  be  wished,  that  the  story  had  stood 
on  its  original  gronnd.  The  acceptance  of  an  an- 
ticipated legacy  from  a  fiiend  woold  have  bad 
nothing  objectionable  in  it:  bat  can  so  nnich  be 
said  for  the  employment  of  one's  pen  for  hire, 
in  the  diigasting  sqoabbles  of  so  mischievoas  and 
profligate  a  madman  as  Mr.  Tliomas  Hervey? 
**  He  was  well  known,*'  aaya  the  gentle  biogra- 
pher of  the  Peerage,  "  for  his  mios  and  eoceo- 
tricities."  The  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
above  mentioned,  waa  the  fint,  it  is  believed,  of 
the  many  appeals  wbich  Mr.  Hervey  made  to 
the  public  relative  to  his  private  eoncems.  The 
subject  is  astonishiqa.  Lady  Hanmer  eloped 
from  her  hnsband  witti  Mr.  Hervey,  and  made,  it 
seefns,  a  will,  in  his  favour,  of  certain  estates,  of 
which  Sb  Thomas  had  a  life  possession.  Her- 
vey*s  letter  avows  the  advhery,  and  assigns  verv 
for  the  lady's  leaving  her  httcband, 


by  Mr.  Hervey  in  eonsideration  of  his  hiv- 
ing written  fbr  him  a  pamphlet  sgtintt  Sir 


and  then  goes  on  to  complain,  thit  Sir  ThooiH 
was  cnttiflg  timber  on  the  estate  which  had  be- 
lonpd  to  •*  our  lei^e,"  ao  hs  calk  bar,  aad  sf 
which  the  revenion  was  his,  and  b^ggiag  thtt,  i 
he  dkl  sell  any  more  timber,  he  woold  give  him^ 
Hervey,  the  refiisal  of  it    AU  this  k  guoiihed, 
and  set  off  by  extravagant  flights  of  fine  wrAa^ 
the  roost  cuttiag  sarcasms,  the  most  indeceot  de- 
tails, and  the  most  serious  expreanooi  of  Um 
writer's  conviction,  that  ki$  condnct  was  natsnl 
and  delicate,  and  soeh  as  every  body  maa  ap> 
prove;  and  that,  finally,  m  Heawen,  Lady  Hiik 
mer,  in  the  distribntkm  of  wives  {iuam  emqutt) 
wonld  be  considered  as  bis.    Twenty  yean  did 
not  cool  Us  bmin.    Jnst  at  the  dossofthereigi 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  Kin^  George  the  Seooad, 
complaining  of  the  kiqg*s  mmiiton  for  not  psviBf 
him  3000/.  which  they  owed  him,  and  wUi 
sam  waa  composed  of  200/.  per  anaam  for  10 
yean,  whidi  the  aaid  roinisteia  tkould  haiot  ai» 
ded  to  the  salary  of  an  office  which  Mr.  Hmey 
held.    In  this  letter  he  pretty  cleariy  ejiplaim  Um 
state  of  his  btellect    lie  talks  of*'  the  hidem 
subject  of  his  mental  excmciation,**  aod  is* 
menti  that  **  a  troubled  artd  resentful  mind  tn 
a  distempered  body^  is  almost  the  eonsummaF 
tion  of  human  misery.**    He  eoniplaxM  that 
**  his  doctor  mistook  his  case,  by  calling  that  i 
nervous  disorder  which  was  really  inflammatonft 
and,  in  consequence  of  that /aM/  error ^  Herve; 
**  passed  eleven  years  Ufiihmit  any  more  ae- 
eountoftime,  or  othernoHee  ofthing$i  than 
a  person  asleep,  under  the  inftuenee  of  tomt 
horrid  dream.**    He  talks  of  bis  firtber  »  t 
*'  mofuter  of  imquity,**  of  •«  Ait  Ufeak  onrf 
passionate  mother,**  of  *•  Ats  base  and  enel 
brother,**  and  ao  on.    It  ■  thia  letter  which Hoiw 
ace  Walpole  thoa  characterizes:  **  Have  yooaccs 
Tom  Harvey's  Utter  to  the  kii^?  foil  of  abnidi- 
ty  aad  madneas,  but  vrith  here  and  there  glttni 
of  genius  and  happy  expressions  that  are  wondsN 
fiUty  fine."— J>//^  to   Convfay,  Dee,  n«6- 
His  qnairel  with  hia  second  wife,  in  1767,  refer* 
red  to  in  the  text,  he,  according  to  bb  caftom, 
blazoned  to  tlie  public  by  the  foUowiog  sdreitise- 
ment:  ««  Whereas  Mrs,  Hervey  hasbeen thru 
times  from  home  last  year,  and  at  least  at 
many  the  year  before,  without  my  lease  se 
privtty,  and  hath  encouraged  her  son  to  pff' 
sist  in  the  Hke  rebellious  preuiiees,  I  herthf 
declare  that  1  neither  amnorwill  be  aecou^ 
able  for  any  fuhtre  debts  of  her  whatsoever. 
She  is  now  keeping  forcible  possession  of  sty 
house,  to  which  J  never  did  invite  or  thought 
of  inviting  her  tn   alt  my  l|fe.— TnoMAt 
Hca^XT."     He  afterwards  proceeded  firrthtr, 
and  commenced  a  snit  against  his  lady  for  Vf^^' 
tion  of  marriace,  which  finally  ended  in  his  db- 
comfiture.    Johnson,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
characterized  his  frieod,  Tom  Hervey,  as  be  bd 
already  done  {ante,  p.  40.)  hk  brother  HcoT* 
as  very  vicious.     Alas !    it   k   but  too  ^ttbo- 
ble,  that  both  were  diwrdered  in  nund,  and  thst 
what  was  called  vice  vras,  in  truth,  disease, 
and  required  a  madhouse  rather  than  a 
Ed.] 
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Cbuies  Hanbmy  Williams,  who,  Mr.  Her- 
Tej  imagined,  was  the  authour  of  an  at- 
laek  npOD  him;  but  that  it  was  aAerwards 
teoveied  to  be  the  work  of  a  garreteer  i, 
who  wrote  *<The  Fool:"  the  pamphlet, 
tberefinne,  against  Sir  Charles  was  not 
liritttei. 

In  February,  1767,  there  happened  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  John- 
90dH  life,  which  gratified  his  monarchical 
colkanasmy  and  which  he  loved  to  relate 
with  all  its  circnrostanccs,  when  requested 
\x  his  friendsL  This  was  his  being  honour- 
A  by  a  nriTate  Gonversation  with  his  ma- 
JBity  in  tne  library  at  the  queen's  house.  He 
bad  ffequently  visited  thoee  splendid  rooms, 
tod  noble  collection  of  books  3,  which  he 
vaed  to  say  wss  more  numerous  and  curious 
thin  be  supposed  any  person  could  have 
nsde  ia  the  time  which  the  Idag  had  em- 
pbjed.  Mr.  Barnard,  the  Ubrarian,  took 
care  that  he  should  have  every  accommoda- 
lioo  &at  cooki  contribute  to  his  ease  and 
oo&feoienoe,  while  indulging  his  literary 
taste  in  that  place;  so  that  he  had  here  a 
verr  agreeable  lesouroe  at  leisure  hours. 

fiis  majesty  having  been  informed  of  his 
oeeanonal  visits,  was  pleased  to  ngnifys 
deaire  that  he  should  be  told  when  Dr. 
Johason  came  next  to  the  library.  Ac- 
ooidingly,  the  next  time  that  Johnson  did 
sQoiey  as  soon  ss  he  wss  fairly  engaged  with 
a  book,  oa  which,  while  he  sat  by  the  fire, 
be  aeemed  quite  intent,  Mr.  Barnard  stole 
roaad  to  the  apartment  where  the  king 
WIS,  and,  in  obeaience  to  his  majesty's  com- 
naadsy  mentioned  that  Dr.  Johnson  was 
tbeaia  the  libraiv.  His  majesty  said  he 
WIS  St  leisttre,  and  wouki  go  to  him:  upon 
wbicb  Mr.  Barnard  took  one  of  the  candles 
that  stood  on  the  king's  table,  and  lighted 
ba  Digeaty  through  a  suite  of  rooms,  till 
ibey  came  to  a  private  door  into  the  librar 
n,  of  which  nis  miyesty  had  the  key. 
tang  mtereds  Mr.  Barnard  stepped  for* 
paid  hastily  to  Dr.  Johason,  who  was  still 
in  a  pfofoimd  atudy,  and  whispered  him, 

'  [Some  cadoaltj  would  nstnnlly  be  felt  as  to 
wbs  th»  gorrtieer  was,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet, 
wbicb  waa  aStnbated  to  Sir  C.  H.  WiUiama,  the 
ef  hia  da^  and.  to  aoawar  wlueb,  the 
EBStie  Muna  of  Heivay  required  the 
sfDv.  JohoaoD.    IfianaoM  waa  Wil- 

I^  Jiaaaaoa  had  die  boDoar  of  coutribaliog 
baawiaaaoe  towaidi  the  fimnalMm  of  tbia  libm- 
QNlar  I  have  lead  a  kmg  letter  fiom  him  to  Mr. 
noaid,  givBH  the  moat  Hisaleriy  iaatnietwiia  on 
*sih|stt  Twiriisdi  nneh  to  have  gratified  my 
wah  the  praal  of  tbia  letter,  and  have 
le  thiak  that  hia  aaqei^  woald  have  been 
ariy  plaaaad  is  pennil  ili  pabKoattOB  ;  hot 
Bsniafd,  to  whom  I  applied,  deelmed  it  "on 
m  aoeeenL*'— BoawBi.L.  Bat  aae  die  let- 
the  Appaadix. 


"  Sir,  here  is  the  king.*'  Johnson  started 
up,  and  stood  still.  Wa  majesty  approach- 
ea  him,  and  at  once  was  courteous^  easy  9. 

His  majesty  began  by  observing,  that  he 
understood  he  csme  sometimes  to  the  libra- 
rv;  and  then  mentioning  his  having  heard 
that  the  Doctor  had  been  lately  at  Oxford, 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  fond  of  going 
thither.  To  which  Johnson  answered, 
that  he  was  indeed  fond  of  going  to  Oxford 
'Sometimes,  but  was  likewise  glcui  to  come 
back  again.  The  king  then  asked  him 
what  they  were  doing  at  Oxford.  Johnson 
answered,  he  could  not  much  commend 
their  diligence,  but  that  in  aome  respects 
they  were  mended,  for  they  had  put  their 
press  under  better  regulations,  and  were  at 
that  time  printing  Pmybius.  He  was  then 
asked  whether  there  were  better  libraries  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He  answered,  he 
believed  the  Bodleian  was  larger  dian  any 
they  had  at  Cambridge;  at  the  same  time 
adcUng,  *'  I  hope,  whether  we  have  more 
books  or  not  than  thev  have  at  Cambridge, 
we  shall  make  as  good  use  of  them  as  they 
do."  Being  askdl  whether  AU-Souls  or 
Christ-Church  Hbrary  was  the  largest,  he 
answered,  **  All-Souls  library  is  the  largest 
we  have,  except  the  Bodleian."  *<  Ay," 
said  the  king, "  diat  is  the  pubHck  library." 

His  maie^  inauired  if  he  was  then  writ- 
ing any  tking.  He  answered,  he  was  not, 
for  he  had  pretty  well  told  the  world  what 
he  knew,  uid  must  now  resd  to  acquire 
more  knowledge.  The  king  as  it  should 
seem  with  a  view  to  urge  him  to  rely  on  his 
own  stores  ss  an  original  writer,  and  to 

*  The  paitleiilars  of  tbia  eonyenatioo  I  have 
been  at  great  peina  to  collect  with  the  ntmoat  au- 
thenticity, from  Dr.  Johnaon'a  own  detail  to  my- 
aalf ;  iiom  Mr.  Lai^n,  who  waa  present  when 
he  gave  an  acooont  of  it  to  Dr.  Joeeph  Warton, 
and  aevenl  other  ftieoda  at  Sir  Joahna  Reynold'a; 
fiom  Mr.  Bamaid ;  from  the  copy  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  kite  Mr.  Stnhan,  the  printer,  to  Biah- 
op  Warborton;  and  from  a  minute,  the  original 
of  which  ia  among  the  peperi  of  the  late  Sir  Jamea 
Caldwell,  and  a  copy  of  which  waa  moat  obli- 
cingly  obtained  for  me  from  Ins  son.  Sir  Francia 
Lamm.  To  all  theae  gentlemen  I  beg  leave  to 
make  my  gmtefol  acknowledgments,  and  partic- 
nlarly  to  Sir  Francis  Lnmm,  who  was  pleased  to 
take  a  areat  deal  of  tioable,  and  even  had  the 
miante  laid  before  the  king  by  Lord  Caennarthen, 
now  Duke  of  Leeds,  then  one  of  hia  majesty  *a 
principal  aecretariea  of  state,  who  annoimced  to 
Sir  Francis  the  ro3ral  pleasure  concerning  it  by  a 
letter,  m  theae  worda: — '*  I  have  the  king*s  com- 
manda  to  asaare  yon,  air,  bow  aenaible  hia  majesty 
ia  of  your  atteatioB  in  eommunicating  the  minnte 
of  the  oonvenation  piefioaa  to  its  pnblieation. 
Aa  there  appean  no  objection  to  yonr  complying 
with  Mr.  Boawell*a  wvhes  on  the  subject,  yon 
are  at  fall  liberty  to  deliver  it  to  that  gentleman, 
to  make  aach  oae  of  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Jofanaon,  as 
he  may  think  proper.^'—BoawBLL. 
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continue  his  labours,  then  said,  *<  i  do  not 
think  you  borrow  much  from  any  body." 
Johnson  said,  he  thought  he  had-  already 
done  his  part  as  a  writer.  '*  I  should  have 
thought  so  too,"  said  the  king,  *'  if  you  had 
not  written  so  well."  Johnson  observed  to 
me,  upon  this,  that  "  No  man  could  have 

Eaid  a  handsomer  compliment  i;  and  it  was 
t  for  a  king  to  pay.  It  was  decisive." 
When  asked  by  another  friend,  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  whether  he  made  any 
reply  to  this  high  compliment,  he  answered 
"  No,  sir.  When  the  icing  had  said  it,  it 
was  to  be  so.  It  was  not  for  me  to  bandy 
civilities  with  my  sovereign."  Perhaps  no 
man  who  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  courts 
could  have  shown  a  more  nice  and  dignified 
sense  of  true  politeness  than  Johnson  did  in 
this  instance. 

His  majesty  having  observed  to  him  that 
he  supposed  he  must  have  read  a  great 
deal,  Johnson  answered,  that  he  thought 
more  than  he  read  ;  that  he  had  read  a 
ffreat  deal  in  the  earl^  part  of  his  life,  but 
having  fallen  into  ill  health,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  read  much,  compared  with 
others:  for  instance,  he  said  he  had  not 
read  much,  compared  with  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton.  Upon  which  the  king  said,  that  he 
heard  Dr.  Warburton  was  a  man  of  such 
general  knowledge,  that  you  could  scarce 
talk  with  him  on  any  subject  on  which  he 
was  not  qualified  to  speak  ;  and  that  his 
learning  resembled  Garrick's  acting,  in  its 
universality^.    His  majesty  then  talked  of 

^  [Johnsoa  biniself  imitated  it  to  Paoii  (see 
poMt^  10th  October,  1769) ;  and  it  is  indeed  be- 
come one  of  tho  eommon-placta  of  compliment. 
—Ed.] 

>  The  Rev.  Mr.  Strmhan  clearly  recoUecte 
having  been  told  by  Johnson,  that  the  king  ob- 
served that  Pope  made  Warborton  a  bishop. 
"  True,  sir  (said  Johnson),  bat  Waibnrton  did 
more  for  Pope;  he  made  him  a  Christian;*'  allnd- 
ins,  no  doubt,  to  his  ingeniooa  conunents  on  the 
"Essay  on  Man."  [Mr.  Strahan^  recollection 
probably  failed  hioL  His  majesty  and  Dr.  John* 
son  were  both  too  well  informed  to  have  bandied 
such  idle  talk.  Warburton  had  pnblisbed  the 
XHvine  Legation^  and  was  chaplain  to  the  prince 
of  Wales  before  he  knew  Pope;  his  acquaintance 
with  tiiat  poet,  but  of  four  yeara*  continnanee, 
was  ended  by  Pope's  death  in  1744.  It  was  ten 
years  after,  that  he  became  a  king's  chaplain, 
and,  in  1755,  he  had  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
of  Durham.  In  1757,  he  was  made  dean  of  Bris. 
tol:  and,  1760,  sixteen  year$  after  Pope*9 
death,  he  became  bishop  of  Gloucester.  If  it  be 
alleged,  that  Mr.  Strahan^s  report  refeni  to  the 
supposition,  that  his  commentary  on  Pope's  *'  Es- 
say on  Man*'  tended  to  create  that  character 
which  finally  raised  him  to  the  bench;  it  may  be 
observed,  that  ho  published,  before  and  after  that 
commentary,  a  mnltilude  of  works  on  polemical 
and  religious  subjects,  nmch  more  important  and 
reiuarkable  tlian  the  Commentary  on  the  **  Essay 


the  controversy  between  Warburton  and 
Lowth,  which  he  seemed  to  have  read, 
and  asked  Johnson  what  he  thought  of  it. 
Johnson  answered,  "  Warburton  has  most 
preneral,  most  scholastick  learning ;  Lowth 
18  the  more  correct  scholar.  I  do  not  know 
which  of  them  calls  names  best."  The 
king  was  pleased  to  say  he  was  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  adding,  "  You  do  not  think  then, 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  there  was  much  argu- 
ment in  the  case."  Johnson  said,  he  did 
not  think  there  was.  "  Why  truly  (m6 
the  king),  when  once  it  comes  to  calling 
names,  argument  is  pretty  well  at  an  end.*' 

His  majesty  then  asked  him  what  he 
thought  or  Lord  Lyttelton's  history,  which 
was  then  just  published.  Johnson  said, 
he  thought  his  style  pretty  good,  but 
that  he  had  blamed  Henry  the  Second 
rather  too  much.  "  Why  (said  the  king), 
they  seldom  do  these  things  by  halves.*' 
"No,  sir  (answered  Johnson),  not  to 
kings."  But  fearing  to  be  misunderstood, 
he  proceeded  to  explain  himself:  and  im- 
mediately subjoined,  "  That  for  those  whc 
spoke  worse  of  kings  than  they  deserved, 
he  could  find  no  excuse  ;  but  that  he  could 
more  easily  conceive  how  some  might  speak 
better  of  tnem  than  they  deserved,  witnoul 
any  ill  intention ;  for,  as  kings  had  much 
in  their  power  to  give,  those  who  were  fa* 
voured  by  them  would  frequently,  from 
gratitude,  exaggerate  their  praises:  and  k 
this  proceeded  from  a  good  motive,  it  wm 
certainly  excusable,  as  far  as  errour  could 
be  excusable." 

The  king  then  asked  him  what  he  thoughi 
of  Dr.  l£ll.  Johnson  answered  that  b< 
was  an  ingenious  man,  but  had  no  veracity 
and  immediately  mentioned,  as  an  instana 
of  it,  an  assertion  of  that  writer,  that  h( 
had  seen  objects  magnified  to  a  much  great 
er  degree  by  using  three  or  four  microscopfi 
at  a  time  than  by  using  one.  *^  Now  (ad 
ded  Johnson)  every  one  acquainted  wit) 
microscopes  knows,  that  the  more  of  then 
he  looks  through,  the  less  the  object  wil 
appeara."    "  Why  (replied  the  king)  thii 

on  Man.**  The  troth  is,  Warburton  was  made i 
bishop  by  bis  numerous  works,  and  his  high  iits 
rary  efaaracter,  to  whksh  this  commentary  oontrib- 
nteld  a  very  inconsiderable  part — En.] 

'  [Here,  as  the  bnhop  of  Ferns  remarks,  Dr 
Johnson  waa  culpably  unjust  to  Hill,  and  showec 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  subject.  Hill  doe 
not  talk  of  magnifying  objects  by  two  or  mon 
miscioscopes,  M.  by  applying  two  object  giatsei 
to  one  miscroscope;  and  the  advantage  of  dimb 
ished  spherical  eiron  by  this  ooatiivanoe  is  wel 
known.  HilPs  account  of  the  experiment  (  Vei 
Sygtem,  Land,  1770,  p,  44)  is,  as  the  biihof 
further  observes,  obscarely  and  inaccuftttely  eX' 
pressed  in  one  or  two  particulars;  but  there  can  bt 
no  doubt  that  he  b  substantially  right,  and  that  Dr. 
Johnson^s  statement  was  altogether  anfbvnded.— 
En.] 
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tt  not  only  leiUo^  an  untruth,  but  telling 
it  ciomsUy ;  Ibr,  if  that  be  the  case,  every 
oof  who  can  look  through  a  microscope 
will  be  able  to  detect  him." 

*M  DOW  (said  Johnson  to  his  friends, 
when  relating  what  bad  passed)  began  to 
consider  that  I  was  depreciating  this  man 
in  the  estimation  of. his  sovereign,  and 
tbougbt  it  was  lime  for  me  to  say  some- 
thiog  that  mi^ht  be  more  favourable."  He 
•Jd^,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Hill  was,  not- 
withstanding, a  very  curious  observer  ;  and 
if  be  wouldliave  been  contented  to  tell  the 
world  no  more  than  he  knew,  he  might 
hive  been  a  very  considerable  man,  and 
needed  not  to  have  recourse  to  such  mean 
expedients  to  raise  his  reputation. 

The  king  then  talked  of  literary  ioumals, 
mentioned  particularly  the  Journal  de»  So- 
MM,  and  awed  Johnson  if  it  was  well  done. 
Johosoo  said,  it  was  formerly  very  well 
done,  snd  gave  some  account  of  the  persons 
wiio  began  it,  and  carried  it  on  for  some 
years;  enlarging,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
Bitore  and  use  of  such  works.  The  king 
asked  bim  if  it  was  well  done  now.  John- 
son answered,  he  had  no  reason  to  think 
tbat  it  was.  The  king  then  asked  him  if 
there  were  any  other  uterary  journals  pub- 
Inhed  in  this  kingdom,  except  the  Monthly 
and  Critkal  Reviews;  and  on  being  an- 
tvcred  there  was  no  other,  his  majesty  ask- 
ed which  of  them  was  the  best:  Johnson 
answened,  that  the  Monthly  Review  was 
done  With  most  care,  the  Critical  upon  the 
br«t  priiieiple6 ;  adding  that  the  authours  of 
the  Montiilv  Review  were  enemies  to  the 
tburch.  I'his  the  king  said  he  was  sorry 
to  hfsr. 

The  conxenation  next  turned  on  the 
PhikMophica.1  Transactions,  when  John- 
son oberved  that  they  had  now  a  better 
method  of  arranging  their  materials  than 
ibrnierty«  *'  Ay  ^said  the  king),  they  are 
obliged  to  Dr.  Jotmson  for  that ; "  for  his 
mqesty  had  heard  and  remembered  the  cir- 
eamsiance,  which  Johnson  himself  had 
kxfpu 

His  majesty  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
^  literary  biography  of  this  country  ably 
executed,  and  proposed  to  Dr.  Johnson  to 
vadertake  it  ^  Johnson  signified  his  readi- 
Ben  to  eomply  with  his  majesty's  wishes. 

During  the  whole  of  this  interview, 
Jofassoa  talked  to  his  majesty  with  pro- 
finxad  re^pecty  but  aiill  in  nis'firm  manly 
manner,  with  a  sonorous  voice,  and  never 
in  thatsttbdved  tone  which  is  conmionly 
and  at  the  Jevee  and  in  the  drawing-room. 
Aner  the  kinff  withdrew,  Johnson  showed 
Umaelf  higher  pleased  with  his  majesty's 

*  fThis  pcriiapB  nay  bare  givea  Dr.  JohnBon 
^  ftiB  idea  o(  the  OMMt  poimlar  and  entertain- 
■f  «r  aO  hk  works,  *'  The  Livea  of  the  Poets." 
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conversation  and  gracious  behaviour.  He 
said  to  Mr.  Barnard,  "  Sir,  the^  may  talk 
of  the  king. as  they  will ;  but  he  is  the  finest 
gentleman  I  have  ever  seen  3."  And  he  ai^ 
terwards  observed  to  Mr.  Langton,  "  Sifi 
his  manners  are  those  of  as  fine  a  gentleman 
as  we  may  suppose  Louis  XIV.  or  Charles 
H." 

At  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  where  a  cir- 
cle of  Johnson's  friends  was  collected  rouiul 
him  to  hear  his  account  of  this  memorable 
conversation.  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  in  his 
frank  and  lively  manner,  was  very  active  in 
pressing  him  to  mention  the  particulars. 
'*  Come  now,  sir,  this  is  an  interesting  mat- 
ter ;  do  favour  us  with  it."  Johnson,  with 
great  good  humour,  comulied. 

He  told  them,  "  I  found  his  majes^ 
wished  I  should  talk,  and  I  made  it  my 
business  to  talk.  I  find  it  does  a  man  good 
to  be  talked  to  by  his  sovereign.  In  the 
first  place,  a  man  cannot  be  in  a  pas- 
sion 3 . "  Here  some  question  interrupted 

him,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  pointed  out  and  illustra- 
ted many  circumstances  of  advantage,  from 
being  in  a  situation  where  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  at  once  excited  to  vigorous 
exertion,  and  tempered  by  reverential  awe. 

During  all  the  time  in  which  Dr.  John- 
son was  emploved  in  relating  to  the  circle 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  the  particulars  of 
what  passed  between  the  king  and  him. 
Dr.  Goldsmith  remained  unmoved  upon  a 
sofa  at  some  distance,  affecting  not  to  join 
in  the  least  in  the  eaeer  cunosity  of  the 
company.  He  assigned  as  a  resson  for  hia 
gloom  and  seeming  inattention,  that  he  ap- 
prehended Johnson  had  relinquished  als 
purpose  of  furnishing  him  witli  a  prologue 
to  his  play,  with  the  hopes  of  which  he  had 
been  flattered  ;  but  it  was  strongly  suspect- 
ed that  he  was  fretting  with  chagrin  and 
envy  at  the  singular  honour  Dr.  Johnson 
had  lately  enjoyed.  At  length,  the  frank- 
ness and  simplicity  of  his  natural  character 
prevailed.  He  sprung  from  the  sofa,  ad- 
vanced to  Johnson,  and  in  a  kind  of]  flutter, 
from  imagining  himself  in  the  situation 
which  he  had  just  been  hearing  described, 
exclaimed,  "  Well,  you  acquitted  yourself 
in  this  conversation  better  than  I  should 
have  done  ;  for  I  should  have  bowed  and 
stammered  through  the  whole  of  it." 

[It  is  a  singularity  that,  how-  g^ 
ever  obvious,  has  not  been  before 

'  [This  reminds  ns  of  Madame  de  Sevign^'s 
charmio|{  naiveti,  when,  after  givina  an  account 
of  Louis  XIV.  having  dane^  with  her,  aha 
adds,  **  Ah!  c'est  le  pins  grand  roi  da  monde  !*' 
—En.] 

'  [Johnson  was,  in  his  calmer  momenta,  aenri- 
ble  of  the  too  great  vehemence  of  hu  con- 
yersation;  and  yet,  see  j»oaf,  19th  May,  1784.^ 
Ed,1 
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observed,  that  Johnson  should  have  been 
in  the  presence  of  Qneen  Anne  and  of 
George  the  Fourth  i.  He  once  told 
^5a  Sir  John  Hawkins,  [that,  in  a  visit 
to  Mrs.  Percy,  who  had  the  care 
of  one  of  the  young  princes,  at  the 
queen's  house,  the  rrince  of  Wales,  being 
tnen  a  child,  came  into  the  room,  and  be- 
ffan  to  play  about ;  when  Johnson,  with 
Ris  usual  curiosity,  took  an  opportunity  of 
asking  him  what  books  he  was  reading, 
and,  in  particular,  inquired  as  to  his  know- 
ledge or  the  scriptures  ;  the  prince,  in  his 
answers,  gave  him  ereat  satisfaction,  and, 
as  to  the  last,  said,  mat  part  of  his  daily  ex- 
ercises was  to  read  Ostervald^.] 

I  received  no  letter  from  Johnson  this 
year:  nor  have  I  discovered  any  of  the  cor- 
respondence 3  he  had,  except  the  two  letters 
to  Mr.  Drummond,  which  have  been  in- 
serted, for  the  sake  of  connexion  with  that 
to  the  same  gentleman  in  1766.  His  diary 
affords  no  li^ht  as  to  his  employment  at 
this  time.  He  passed  [more  than  ^]  three 
months  at  Lichfield ;  and  I  cannot  omit 
an  affecting  and  solemn  scene  there,  as  re- 
lated by  himself: 

"Sunday,  Oct  18,  1767.  Yesterday, 
Oct.  17,  at  about  ten  in  the  morning,  I 
took  my  leave  for  ever  of  my  dear  old  friend, 
Catherine  Chambers,  who  came  to  live  with 
my  mother  about  1724,  and  has  been  but 
little  parted  from  us  since.  She  buried  my 
father,  my  brother,  and  my  mother.  She 
is  now  fif\y-eight  years  old. 

"  I  desired  all  to  withdraw,  then  told 
her  that  we  were  to  part  for  ever  ;  that  as 

*  [George  the  Fint  he  probably  never  saw, 
bot  George  the  Second  be  mnst  frequently  have 
•een,  and  be  had  the  hononr  of  convernng,  as 
above  stated,  whh  George  the  Third  and  George 
the  Fourth,  and  thos  saw  four  of  the  five  last  bot»- 
leigns,  whose  reigns  afa-eady  include  above  a  ceo- 
tanr  and  a  quarter. — ^Ed.] 

'  [No  doubt  the  popular  Catechism  and  *<  A- 
bridgement  of  Sacred  History' '  of  J.  F.  Osterrald, 
an  eminent  Swiss  divine.  He  died  in  1747, 
in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. — Ed.] 

*  It  is  proper  here  to  mention,  that  when  I 
■peak  of  his  correspondence,  I  consider  it  independ- 
ent of  the  voluminous  coUectionofletten  which,  in 
the  course  of  many  years,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
which  forms  a  separate  part  of  his  works:  and  as 
a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  set  on  any  thing 
which  came  from  his  pen,  was  sold  by  that  lady 
ibr  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds. — ^0Oswcx.l. 
[See  the  preface  for  some  observations  on  these 
Itf/fers.— Ed.] 

^  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Drummond,  dated  Oct 
24, 1767,  he  mentions  that  he  had  arrived  in 
London,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  six  manthM 
in  the  country.  Pkobably  part  of  that  time  was 
■pent  at  Oxford. — MAhoitK.  [He  dates  a  letter 
to  Bin.  Thiale,  from  Lichfield,  as  early  as  the 
IWk  July,  and  statss  that  be  had  abeady  been 
thflTO  longer  tbu  he  mlaidtdL    XeMcr«.— Ed.] 


Christians,  we  thoobl  part  with  prayer; 
and  that  I  would,  if  ahe  was  willing,  aay  a 
short  prayer  beside  her.  She  expressed 
great  desire  to  hear  me  j  and  held  up  hei 
poor  hands,  as  she  lay  m  bed,  with  great 
fervour,  while  I  prayed,  kneeling  by  her, 
nearly  in  the  following  words: 

<*  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father, 
whose  loving  kindness  is  over  all  thy  works, 
behold,  visit,  and  relieve  this  thy  servant, 
who  is  grieved  with  sickness.  Grant  tha( 
the  sense  of  her  weakness  may  add  strength 
to  her  faith,  and  seriousness  to  her  repent- 
ance.  And  grant  that  by  the  help  of  thji 
holy  spirit,  after  the  pains  and  labours  of 
this  short  life,  we  may  all  obtain  everlasting 
happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
for  whose  sake  hear  our  prayers'.  Amen. 
Our  Father,  &c. 

'<  I  then  kissed  her.  She  told  me,  that  tc 
part  was  the  greatest  pain  that  she  had  evei 
felt,  and  that  she  hoped  we  should  meei 
again  in  a  better  place.  I  expressed,  witi; 
swelled  eyes,  and  great  emotion  of  tender 
ness,  the  same  hopes.  We  kissed,  and  part- 
ed, I  humbly  hope  to  meet  again,  and  tc 
part  no  more*." 

By  those  who  have  been  taught  to  looli 
upon  Johnson  as  a  man  of  a  harsh  and  sterc 
character,  let  this  tender  and  affectionate 
scene  be  candidly  read;  and  let  them  then 
judge  whether  more  warmth  of  heart  and 
grateful  kindness  is  olVen  found  in  humas 
nature. 

'*TO  MRS.  THRALB. 

<•  Llehlleld,90idy,  1197. 

"  Though  I  have  been  away  so 
much  longer  than  I  purposed  or  ex-    J3[*J7 
pected,  I  have  found  nothing  that    p.k 
withdraws  my  affections  fromtihe 
friends  whom  I  \e(i  behind,  or  which  make 
me  less  desirous  of  repoein?  at  that  plac< 
which  your  kindness  and  Mr.  Thrale*a  at 
lows  me  to  call  my  home, 

"  Miss  Lucy  is  more  kind  and  civil  thai 
I  expected,  and  has  raised  my  esteem  b^ 
many  excellencies  very  noble  and  resplen 
dent,  though  a  little  discoloured  bv  hoaj^ 
virginity.  Every  thing  else  reealb  to  m^ 
remembrance  y^ears  in  which  I  proposrc 
what,  I  am  afraid,  I  have  not  done,  and  pro 
mised  myself  pleasure  which  I  have  not 
fbund." 

We  have  the  following  notice  in  his  de 
votional  record: 

"  August  2, 1767.  I  have  been  disturbed 
and  unsettled  for  a  long  time,  and  have  beei 

*  [The  greater  part  of  this  prayer  is»  as  tbi 
Bishop  of  Fens  observes,  in  the  visilatioa  el 
the  sick  in  our  litwgy.-^Eo.] 

*  [Catherine  Chunbeis  dBed  in  a  few  days  nhn 
this  iuterriew,  and  was  baried  in  Sl  Chads 
Lichfiekl,  on  tha  7th  Nov.  1767. — ^Ha&wcop.J 
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vithotit  moiotioA  to  ftppiy  to  study  or 
tj  bociiieM,  being  hinaered  by  sudden 
snatches. 

*'  I  have  for  some  days  (brborae  wine  and 
mfipera»  Abstinence  is  not  easily  practised 
ID  another's  house;  but  I  think  it  nt  to  try. 

**  I  was  extremelv  perturbed  in  the  night, 
bQt  have  hod  this  day  more  eaae  tlian  I  ex- 
peeled.  D[eo]  gr[atia1.  Perhaps  this  may 
ht  a»tteh  a  sudden  reKef  as  I  once  had  by  a 
good  an^ht*s  rest  in  Fetter-lane. 

''  From  that  time,  by  abstinence,  I  have 
htd  more  ease.  1  have  read  five  books  of 
Homer,  and  hope  to  end  the  sixth  to-night. 
I  hare  given  Mrs. a  guinea. 

*'  By  abstinence  from  wine  and  suppers,  I 
obtaiaed  sudden  and  great  relief,  and  had 
freedom  of  mind  restored  to  me;  which  I 
bavv  wanted  ibr  all  this  year,  without  being 
able  to  find  my  means  of  obtaining  i t. " 

He,  however,  furnished  Mr.  Adams  with 
tdedkatkm*  to  the  king  of  that  ingenious 
feotieaian's  *' Treatise  on  the  Globes," 
eoneeived  wad  expressed  in  such  a  manner 
asoootdnot  fail  to  be  very  grateful  to  a 
mooaith,  distinguished  for  his  love  of  the 


This  year  wss  published  a  ridicule  of  his 
ttfie,  sioder  the  title  of  "  Lexiphaues." 
Sir  John  Hawkins  ascribes  it  to  Dr.  Ken- 
rick;  hot  its  autbour  was  one  Campbell,  a 
Seoteh  purser  in  the  navy.  The  ridicule 
coanatoa  in  applyinff  Johnson's  <<  words  of 
laqre  meaning,"  to  insignificant  matters,  as 
if  iioe  should  put  the  armour  of  Goliath  up- 

00  1  dwarf.  The  contrast  might  be  laugh- 
able; bat  the  dignity  of  the  armour  must  re- 
maia  the  aame  in  all  considerate  minds. 
This  malicious  drollery  i,  therefore,  it  may 
caaily  be  supposed,  could  do  no  harm  to  its 
iliostrioos  object 

''  TO  BUCjrST  LA2VOT01V,  B8Q. 

Ltmdcn, 

**  Uehfleld,  lOth  October,  1767. 

^  Da4B  stm^— That  you  have  been  all 
nmmer  in  London  is  one  more  reason  for 
wbich  I  r^ret  my  long  stay  in  the  country. 

1  liope  that  yon  will  not  leave  the  town  h»- 
forf  my  return.  Wc  have  here  only  the 
diaoce  of  vacancies  in  the  psasing  carriages, 
and  1  have  bespoken  one  that  mav,  if  it  hap- 
peaa,  biii^  me  to  town  on  the  iourteenth^ 
of  tlus  month;  hot  this  is  not  certain. 

*  It  wlU  be  a  favour  if  you  communicate 
tht9  to  Mm.  WtlUama;  I  long  to  see  all  my 
frirnda.    1  am,  dear  air^  your  most  humble 

**  Sam.  JoHKsoif." 


*  [It  may  have  been  malickniB,  bat  it 
V  ■  oat  droll,    h  ■  ao  over-chaiged,  aa  to 
late  Baidwr  fsaembiance  nor  pleaaantrj.— Ed.] 

•  (We  bavs  joBt  asen  that  be  waa  deUunsd  till 
th^l=\K— Eo.] 


["TO  MRS.  ASTON*. 

"  l7Ui  November,  1767. 

"  Ma  dim  , — If  you  impute  it  *  to 
disrespect  or  inattention ,  th at  I  took     msi 
no  leave  when  I  lefl  Lichfield,  you 
will  do  me  great  injustice.     I  know  you  too 
well  not  to  value  your  friendship. 

"  When  I  came  to  Oxford  I  inquired  af^ 
ter  the  product  of  our  walnut-tree,  but  it 
had,  like  other  trees  this  year,  but  very  few 
nuts,  and  for  those  few  I  came  too  late. 
The  tree,  as  I  told  you,  madam,  we  cannot 
find  to  be  more  than  thirty  years  old,  and 
upon  measuring  it,  I  found  it,  at  about  one 
loot  from  the  ground,  seven  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  at  the  height  of  about  seven 
(eet,  the  circumference  is  five  feet  and  a 
half:  it  would  have  been,  I  believe,  still  big* 
ger  but  that  it  has  been  lopped.  The  nuts 
are  small,  such  as  they  call  single  nuts; 
whether  this  nut  is  of  quicker  growth  than 
better  I  have  not  yet  inquired;  such  as  they 
are  I  hope  to  send  them  next  year. 

'<You  know,  dear  madam,  the  liberty  I 
took  of  hinting,  that  I  did  not  think  your 
present  mode  of  life  very  pregnant  with 
happiness.  Reflection  has  not  yet  changed 
my  opinion.  Solitude  excludes  pleasure, 
and  does  not  always  secure  peace.  Some 
communication  of  sentiments  is  commonly 
necessary  to  give  vent  to  the  imagination, 
and  discharge  the  mind  of  its  own  flatu- 
lencies. Some  lady  surely  mi^ht  be  found 
in  whose  conversation  you  might  delight, 
and  in  whose  fidelity  you  might  repose. 
The  world,  says  Locke,  has  people  of  tUl 
8orU.  You  will  forgive  me  this  obtrusion 
of  my  opinion  ;  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  well. 

''  Poor  Kitty  has  done  what  we  have  all 
to  do,  and  Lucy  has  the  world  to  begin 
anew;  I  hope  she  will  find  some  way  to 
more  content  tlian  I  lcf\  her  possessing. 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Hinckley  and  Miss  Turton.  I  am, 
madam,  your  most  obliged  and  most  hum- 
ble servant,  <^  Sam.  Johnson."] 

It  appears  fVom  his  notes  of  the  state  of 
his  mind,  that  he  suffered  great  perturba- 
tion and  distraction  in  1768. 

<*Towii-mal]i]ig4,  in  Keot,  l8Ui  Sept.  1768,  at  alght. 
**  I  have  now  begun  the  sixtieth  year  of 
my  life.    How  the  last  year  has  past,  I  am 

*  [Elizabeth,  one  of  the  yonnger  daughtera  of 
Sir  Thomas  Aaton:  see  ante,  p  .  29,  n.  Some 
letten  of  Johnnon  to  Mxb.  Aston,  which  have 
been  commiinicated  since  that  note  waa  print- 
ed, are  written  with  a  uniform  spirit  of  tender- 
ness and  respect,  and,  though  of  little  other 
value,  afford  an  additional  proof  of  the  inaccura- 
cy of  MisB  Seward,  who  represents  Dr.  John- 
son as  stating  to  her  a  very  nnfavonrable  charac* 
ter  of  Mrs.  Aston. — Ed.] 

*  [Tt  appears  that  he  visited,  whh  the  Thrales, 
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unwilling  to  terrify  myself  with  thinking. 
This  day  has  been  past  in  great  perturba- 
tion ;  I  was  distracted  at  church  in  an  un- 
common degree,  and  my  distress  has  had 
very  little  intermission.  I  have  found  my- 
self somewhat  relieved  by  reading,  which 
I  therefore  intend  to  practise  when  I  am 
able. 

"  This  day  it  came  into  my  mind  to  write 
the  history  of  my  melancholy.  On  this  I 
purpose  to  deliberate  :  I  know  not  whether 
it  may  not  too  much  disturb  me." 

Nothing  of  his  writing^  was  given  to  the 
publick  this  year,  except  the  Prologue  •  to 
his  friend  Goldsmith's  comedy  of  "  The 
Good-natured  Man.'*  The  first  lines  of 
this  prologue  are  strongly  characteristical 
of  the  dismal  gloom  of  his  mind;  which  in 
his  case,  as  in  the  case  of  all  who  are  dis- 
tressed with  the  same  malady  of  ima^na- 
tton,  transfers  to  others  its  own  feehngs. 
Who  could  suppose  it  was  to  introduce  a 
comedy;  when  Mr.  Bensley  solemnly  be- 
gan, 

Mr.  Brooke  of  Town-mailing,  of  whose  primi- 
tive home  and  msmien  we  find  eome  aecomit  in 
the  Letterg. 

*•  Dr,  Johnson  to  Mr$.  ITirale,  23dAfigtut, 
1777. — '*  It  waa  veiy  well  done  by  Mr.  Brooke 
to  send  for  yon.  His  bonse  m  one  of  my  favonr- 
jte  plaees.  His  water  is  very  commodious,  and 
the  whole  place  has  th«  trae  old  appearance  of 
a  little  country  towa.  I  hope  Miss  goes,  for  she 
takes  notice.** 

•*  Mrs,  ThraU  to  Dr.  Johnson,  IBth  Sep- 
tember, 1777. — *<  Come,  here  is  news  of  Town- 
mailing,  the  qoiet  old-fashioned  place  in  Kent, 
that  you  liked  so,  becaose  it  was  agreeable  to 
year  own  notions  of  a  rural  life.  I  believe  we 
were  the  first  people,  except  the  master  of  it,  who 
bad,  for  many  yean,  taken  delight  in  the  old 
coach  without  springs,  the  two  roasted  ducks  in 
one  dish,  the  fortifi^  flower-garden,  and  fir-trees 
eat  in  figures.  A  spirit  of  innovation  has  howe?- 
4r  reached  even  there  at  last.  The  roads  are 
mended;  no  more  narrow  shaded  lanes,  but 
dear  open  turnpike  trotting.  A  yew  hedge,  or 
an  eogh  hedge  if  yon  will,  newly  cut  down  too 
by  his  nephew's  desire.  Ah  !  those  nephews.— 
And  a  wail  pulled  away,  which  bore  incompara- 
ble firui^^o  call  in  the  country — ^is  the  phrase. 
Mr.  Thrale  is  wicked  enough  to  urge  on  these 
iDOgh  reformeis;  how  it  will  end  I  know  not 
For  your  comfort,  the  square  canals  still  drop  into 
one  another,  and  the  chocolate  is  still  made  in  the 
room  by  a  maid,  who  curtsies  as  she  preeents 
araiy  cap.  Dear  old  Dadd^  Brooke  looks  well, 
and  even  handsome  at  eighty-one  yean  old; 
while  I  saw  his  sister,  who  is  ninety-four  yean 
old  and  calk  him  Frankey,  eat  more  venison  at 
a  Htting  than  Mr.  Thrale.  These  are  the  proper 
eootemplatbos  of  this  season.  May  my  daugh- 
ter and  my  fiiend  but  enjoy  life  as  long,  and  use 
it  as  innoeentlv  as  these  sweet  people  have 
done.  The  sight  of  eaoh  a  family  consoles  one's 
bittrt"— >Ed.] 


**  FreasM  with  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mmd 
Surveys  the  general  toU  of  human  kind  V* 

But  this  dark  ground  might  make  6okl-> 
smith's  humour  shine  the  more  i. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  having  pub- 
lished my  "  Account  of  Corsica,  with  the 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  that  Island,'*  I  return- 
ed to  London,  very  desirous  to  see  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  hear  iiim  upon  the  subject 
I  found  he  was  at  Oxford,  with  his  fnend 
Mr.  Chambers,  who  was  now  Vinerian 
Professor,  and  Kved  in  New-inn  Hail. 
Having  had  no  letter  from  him  since  that 
in  which  he  criticised  the  Latinity  of  my 
Thesis,  and  having  been  told  b;^  somebody 
that  he  was  offended  at  my  having  put  Into 
my  book  an  extract  of  his  letter  to  mc  at 
Paris,  I  was  impatient  to  be  with  him,  end 
therefore  followed  him  to  Oxford,  where  I 
was  entertained  by  Mr.  Chambers,  with  a 
civility  which  I  shall  ever  gratefully  t<v 
member.  I  found  that  Dr.  Johnson  had 
sent  a  letter  to  me  to  Scotland,  and  that  I 
had  nothing  to  complain  of  but  his  being 
more  indifferent  to  my  anxiety  than  I  wish- 
ed him  to  be.  Instead  of  giving,  with  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  such  frag- 
ments of  his  conversation  as  I  preserved 
during  this  visit  to  Oxford,  I  shall  throw 
tiiem  together  in  continuation. 

I  Bsk^  him  whether,  as  a  moralist,  be 
did  not  think  that  the  practice  of  the  law, 
in  some  degree,  hurt  the  nice  feeling  of 
honesty.  JoHirsoii.  "  Why  no,  sir,  if  yon 
act  properly.  You  arc  not  to  deceive  youi 
clients  with  false  representations  of  youi 
opinion:  you  are  not  to  tell  liestoa  iudge." 
BoswfiLL.  "  But  what  do  you  think  ol 
supporting  a  cause  which  you  know  to  be 
bad  ?»•  JoBirso V.  *«  Sir,  you  iio  not  know 
it  to  be  good  or  bad  till  the  judge  dete^ 
mines  it.  I  have  said  that  ^ou  are  to  siaU 
facts  fairly;  so  that  your  thinking,  or  whal 
you  call  Icnowing,  a  catise  to  be  Dad,  mus* 
be  from  reasoning,  must  be  from  your  snp 
posing  your  arguments  to  be  weak  and  in* 
conclusive.    But,  sir,  that  is  not  enough 

^  In  this  prologue,  as  Mr.  John  Taylor  iufonn 
me,  after  the  fourth  line — "And  social  sorrow 
loses  half  its  pam/'  the  following  couplet  was  i» 
sorted: 

**  Amidst  tks  toits  of  this  returning  fssr. 
When  senators  and  nobles  team  tojesTt 
Our  little  tmr6  wlthMit  complaint  may  iksis 
Ths  boBtUnc  msso&*s  epldsnick  cars.^ 

So  the  prologue  appeared  in  the  Pubtiek  Jd9er 
titer  (the  theatrieal  gazette  of  thai  day,)  so« 
after  the  first  representation  of  tlus  comedy  ii 
1768^— Goldsmidi  probably  thought  that  th 
lines  printed  in  italick  charaeton,  which,  bower 
er,  seem  aeeessary,  or  at  least  improve  the  attae 
miaht  give  offense,  and  Uierefore  prsvailsd  oi 
Johnson  to  omit  them.  The  epithet  tittle,  vfhKl 
perhaps  the  authoor  thought  might  diminish  hi 
dignity,  was  also  phaogeid  to   of^xioKfr — M^ 
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An  aiynineat  which  does  not  eomnncb 
jonneU'y  msy  eonvince  iSbe  judge  to  whom 
yra  urge  it;  and  if  it  does  convince  him, 
whj,  then,  sir,  you  are  wron?,  and  he  is 
light  It  is  his  husinesB  to  judge;  and  ^roa 
are  not  to  be  confident  in  your  own  opinion 
that  a  cause  is  bad,  but  to  say  all  you  can 
for  your  client,  and  then  hear  the  judge's 
omnion.*'  Boswell.  *^  But,  sir,  does  not 
ifectittg  a  warmth  when  you  have  no 
warmth,  and  appearing  to  be  clearly  of  one 
opiiuott  when  you  are  in  reality  of  another 
opinion,  does  not  such  dissimulation  im* 
pair  one^  honesty  ?  Is  there  not  some  dan* 
gcT  that  a  lawyer  may  put  on  the  same 
mtJk  in  common  life,  in  the  intercourse 
with  his  friends?"  Johhsoh.  "  Why  no, 
Br.  Every  bod  v  knows  you  are  paid  for 
•ftcting  warmth  for  your  client;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  properly  no  dissimulation;  the 
moment  you  come  from  the  bar  you  resume 
your  unial  behaviour.  Sir,  a  man  will  no 
more  carry  the  artifice  of  the  bar  into  the 
common  intercourse  of  society,  than  a  man 
who  is  paid  for  tumbling  upon  his  hands 
win  continue  to  tumble  upon  his  hands 
when  he  should  walk  on  his  feet  K** 

Talking  of  some  of  the  modem  plays,  he 
ttid,  **  False  Delicacy  ^  was  totally  void  of 
charscter.  He  praised  GoMsmith^  "  Good- 
Dstoied  Man;"  said  it  was  the  best  comedy 
that  had  appeared  since  *'  The  Provoked 
Hittbaad,'*  and  that  there  had  not  been  of 
late  any  such  character  exhibited  on  the 
itage  as  that  of  Croaker.  I  observed  it  was 
the  SoHNrios  of  his  Rambler.  He  said, 
GoldBnith  had  owned  he  had  borrowed  it 
fion  dienoe.  '*  Sir  (continued  he),  there 
if  afl  the  difierence  in  the  worki  between 
ehancters  of  nature  and  characters  of  man* 
sera;  and  there  is  the  difference  between 
the  characters  of  Fielding  and  those  of 
ftichaidson.  Characters  of  manners  are 
lery  entertaining;  but  they  are  to  be  un- 
demood  hy  a  more  superficial  observer 
than  characters  of  nature,  where  a  man 
ffliBt  Aive  into  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart."* 

'  6^p'09i,  I6ch  Aagaflt,  1778,  where  Johoaon 
hm  fippoflied  the  mme  aiKoment — J.  Boswell. 
[Ciecro  toacfaei  this  oaestion  more  than  once,  bat 
aevir  with  mnch  oonndenca.  **  Atqai  etiam  hoc 
f  ^*|*iim  officii  diligenter  tenendom  eet,  ne 
qatm  — ^f— "  inaoceutem  jndicio  capitis  arcesas; 
U,  eoim,  sine  acdera  fieri  nidlo  pacto  potest 
Kee  UiMn,  at  hoe  fngieodiim  est,  ita  liabendom 
em  niipool,  nccerUem  oHquando,  modo  ne  ne^ 
farnm^  impiunuj^  defendere.  Vidt  hoc  malti- 
tado.  pstitar  eonraetndo,  feit  etiani  hnmanitas. 
•raiper  in  eaoHS  terum  sequi  patrooi, 
rendmile,  etiamsi  minos  sit  venxm, 
I."  {J)e  Off.  L  2.  e.  14.)  We  m^ht 
fciva  apaetfld  a  lea  conditional  and  apologetical 
Mnea  of  hit  own  pniiaBon  firom  the  great  phi- 
iMopUeal  nntm, — ^Cn.] 

*  IBy  KsOy,  tm  po^ieal  atajmaker.— En.] 


It  always  appeared  to  me  that  he  estimar 
ted  the  compositions  of  Richardson  too 
highly  3,  and  that  he  had  an  unreasonable 

8 rejudice  against  Fielding.  In  comparing 
lose  two  writers,  he  MaiSi  this  expression; 
'<  that  there  was  as  great  a  difference  be* 
tween  them,  as  between  a  man  who  knew 
how  a  watch  was  made,  and  a  man  who 
could  tell  the  hour  by  looking  on  the  dial* 
plate."  This  was  a  short  and  figurative 
state  of  his  distinction  between  drawinff 
characters  of  nature  and  characters  only  of 
manners.  But  I  cannot  help  beine  of  opin* 
ion  that  the  neat  watches  of  Fielding  are 
as  well  constructed  as  the  large  clocEs  of 
Richardson,  and  that  his  dial-plates  are 
brighter.  Fiekling's  characters,  thoug[h 
they  do  not  expand  themselves  so  widely  in 
dissertation,  are  as  just  pictures  of  human 
nature,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  have  more 
striking  features,  and  nicer  touches  of  the 


the  vices  of  a  truly  ffood  man,"  I  will  ven- 
ture to  add  that  the  moral  tendency  of 
Fielding's  writings,  though  it  does  not  en- 
courage a  strained  and  rarely  possible  vir- 
tue, is  ever  favourable  to  honour  and  hon- 
es^, and  cherishes  the  benevolent  and  ffen- 
erous  affections.  He  who  is  as  good  as 
Fielding  would  make  him,  is  an  amiable 
member  of  society,  and  may  be  led  on,  by 
more  regulated  instructors,  to  a  higher  state 
of  ethical  perfection. 

[Johnson  was  inclined,  as  beinff 
personally  acquainted  with  Richanjt  ^^^yi, 
son,  to  favour  the  opinion  of  his  ad- 
miren  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  had 
an  absolute  command  over  the  passions;  but 
he  seemed  not  firm  in  it,  and  could  at  anv 
time  be  talked  into  a  disapprobation  of  all 
fictitious  relations,  of  which  he  would  fre- 
quency say  they  took  no  hold  of  the  mind.] 

Johnson  proceeded:  <*  Even  Sir  Francis 
Wronghead  is  a  character  of  manners, 
though  drawn  with  creat  humour."  He 
then  repeated,  very  happily,  all  Sir  Fran- 
cis's credulous  account  to  Manly  of  his  be^ 
ing  with  "  the  great  man,"  and  securing  a 
place.  I  asked  him  if  "  The  Suspicious 
Husband"  did  not  furnish  a  well-drawn 
character,  that  of  Ranger.  John  so  v. 
"No,  sir;  Ranger  is  just  a  rake,  a  mere 
rake,  and  a  lively  young  fellow,  but  no 
eharaeter.^* 

The  great  Douglas  cause  was  at  this  time 
a  very  general  subject  of  discussion.  I  found 
he  had  not  studied  it  with  much  attention, 
but  had  only  heard  parts  of  it  occasionally. 
He,  however,  talked  of  it,  and  said,  "  I  am 
ofopinion  that  positive  proof  of  fraud  should 

*  [See  ante,  p.  96,  and  poft,  6th  April, 
1772.— Ed.] 
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not  be  required  of  the  plmntiff;  but  that  the 
jiklges  should  deckle  aoeording  as  probabili* 
ty  shall  appear  to  preponderate,  granting  to 
the  defendant  the  presumption  of  filiation 
to  be  strong  in  his  favour.  And  I  think 
too,  that  a  good  deal  of  'weight  should  be 
allowed  to  we  dying  declarations,  because 
the^  were  spontaneous.  There  is  a  ffreat 
difierenoe  between  what  is  said  wiuiout 
our  beinff  urged  to  it,  and  what  is  said  from 
a  kind  of  compulsion.  If  I  praise  a  man's 
book  without  Deing  asked  my  opinion  of  it, 
that  is  honest  praise,  to  wnicn  one  may 
trust.  But  if  an  authour  asks  me  if  I  lilce 
his  book,  and  I  give  him  something  Uke 
praise,  it  must  not  be  taken  as  my  real 
opinion." 

"  I  have  not  been  troubled  for  a  long  time 
with  authours  desiring  mv  opinion  of  their 
works.  I  used  once  to  be  sadly  plaffued 
with  a  man  who  wrote  verses,  but  wno  uter- 
ally  had  no  other  notion  of  a  verse  but  that 
it  consisted  often  syllables.  Lay  your  knife 
ond  your  fork  mcrou  your  pme^  was  to 
him  averse: 

Lay  y  oar  kmfe  And  your  fork,  acron  your  plata. 

As  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  venes,  he 
sometimes  bv  chance  made  good  ones, 
though  he  did  not  know  it." 

[Dr.  Johnson  did  not  like  that  his 
rmsiT  ^nc^s  shoukl  bring  their  manu- 
'  scripts  for  him  to  read,  and  he  liked 
still  less  to  read  them  when  they  were 
brouffht:  sometimes,  however,  when  he 
could  not  refuse,  he  woukl  take  the  play  or 
poem,  or  whatever  it  was,  and  give  the  peo- 
ple his  opinion  from  some  one  page  that  he 
bad  ]>eeped  into.  A  gentleman^  carried 
him  his  tragedy,  which,  because  he  loved 
the  authour,  Johnson  took,  and  it  lay  about 
our  rooms  at  Streatham  some  time.  **  What 
answer  did  you  give  your  friend,  sir?" 
asked  Mrs.  Thrale,  afler  the  book  had  been 
called  for.  « I  told  him,"  replied  he, "  that 
there  was  too  much  Tig  and  Tirry  in  it" 
Seeing  her  laugh  most  violently,  "  Why, 
what  wouldst  have,  child?  "  said  he.  "I 
looked  at  nothing  but  the  dramatis,  and 
there  was  Tigranesand  Ttrtdaies,  or  Teri- 
bazus,  or  such  stuff.  A  man  can  tell  but 
what  he  knows,  and  I  never  got  any  farther 
than  the  first  pasfe."] 

He  renewed  his  promise  of  coming  to 
Scotland,  and  going  with  me  to  the  Hebri- 
des, but  said  he  would  now  content  himself 
with  seeiiif  one  or  two  of  the  most  curious 
of  them.  He  said, "  Macaulay,  who  writes 
the  account  of  St  Kilda,  set  out  with  a  pre- 
judice against  prejudice,  and  wanted  to  be  a 
smart  modern  thinker;  and  yet  affirms  for  a 

*  [No  doabt  Mr.  Mnrphv,  in  wboM  tragedy  of 
Zenobia,  acted  in  1768,  there  are  two  peieonagei 
named  T^granea  and  Teribdxus. — ^Ed.] 
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tnidi,that  when  •  ship  snives  tilers  all  the 
inhabitants  are  seised  with  a  cold.'* 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  celebrated^  wri- 
ter, took  a  mat  deal  of  pains  to  sseertain 
this  fact,  and  attempted  to  account  for  it  on 
physical  principles,  from  the  efiect  of  efflu- 
via  from  human  bodies.  Johnson, 
at  another  time,  praised  Macaulay 
for  his  **  m&gmmtmityj**  in  assert- 
ing this  wonderful  story,  because  it  was  well 
attested.  A  lady  of  Norfolk,  bv  a 
letter  to  my  friend  Dr.  Bumey,  hss 
favoured  me  with  the  following 
solution:  <^  Now  for  the  explication  of  thif 
seeming  mystery,  ^ich  is  so  verv  obvioui 
as,  for  Uiat  reason,  to  have  escaped  the  pen- 
etration of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  friend,  is 
well  as  that  of  the  authour.  Reading  the 
book  with  my  ingenious  friend,  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Christian  of  Docking— afler  m- 
minating  a  Uttle,  <  The  cause,'  wm  he,  *  is  t 
natural  one.  The  sitnation  of^  St  Kilda 
renders  a  no(rth-«a8t  wind  indispensahly  oe- 
cessary  before  a  stranger  can  land.  The 
wind,  not  the  stranger,  occasions  an  epi- 
demick  coki.'  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr. 
Macaulay  is  dead;  if  living,  this  solution 
might  pieaae  him,  as  I  hope  it  will  Mr. 
Boewell,  in  return  for  the  many  agieeahle 
hours  his  wotks  have  a£R>ided  us." 

Johnson  expatiated  on  the  advantages  oi 
Oxford  for  learning.  "  There  is  here,  sr," 
said  he,  ^'such  a  progressive  emulation. 
The  students  are  anxk)Ub  to  appear  well  to 
their  tutors;  the  tutors  are  afixk)vs  to 
have  their  pupib  appear  well  in  the  college; 
the  colleges  are  anxious  to  have  their  stu- 
dents iq)pear  well  in  the  university;  and 
there  are  excellent  rules  of  discipline  lo 
every  coUec^e.  That  the  rules  are  some- 
times ill  observed  may  be  true,  but  is 
nothing  against  the  system.  The  mcffiben 
of  an  university  may,  for  a  season,  be  on- 
mindfbl  of  their  dutjr.  I  am  arguing  for 
the  excellency  of  the  institution." 

Of  Guthrie,  he  said,  «  Sir,  he  is  a  roM  of 
parts.  He  has  no  great  regular  fund  of 
knowledge;  *but  by  reading  so  *<?'?»  **"* 
writing  so  long,  he  no  doubt  has  picked  up 
a  good  deal." 

He  said  he  had  lately  been  a  long  while 
at  Lichfield,  but  had  grown  very  weary  be- 
fore he  left  it.  Bobwell.  "  I  wonder  at 
that,  sir:  it  is  your  native  place."  Joh5- 
sow.  "Why  so  is  Scotland  your  native 
nlace  *' 

His  pteiudice  against  Scotland  <^PPf^^ 
remarkably  strong  at  this  time.  When  I 
talked  of  our  advancement  in  literature, 
"  Sir,"  said  he, "  you  have  learnt  a  little  !«>« 
us,  and  you  think  yourselves  very  great 
Hume  wouU  never  have  written  bi*- 


men. 


•  iSee  anie,  l«t  July,  1768.— Ed.] 
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iiry,  had  not  Voltaire  written  it  befoxe  bun. 
Hf  is  an  echo  of  Voltaire.^'  Boswkll. 
"  Bat,  Bify  we  have  Lord  Karnes."  Johv- 
105.  ^  Yon  havt  Ijord  Kames.  Keep  him; 
ht,  ha,  ha!  We  donH  envy  you  him.  Do 
yoQ  ever  aee  Dr.  Robertson?"  Boswslx.. 
^Tea,  sir."  Johjisov.  « Does  the  dog 
talk  of  me  ?  "  Boswsx,l.  "  Indeed,  air,  he 
does,  and  lovea  you."  Thinking  that  I 
DOW  had  him  in  a  corner,  and  being  soUci- 
tofis  for  ^e  literary  fame  of  my  country,  I 
messed  him  for  his  opinion  on  the  merit  of 
Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland.  But, 
to  my  surprise,  he  escaped.  "Sir,  I  love 
Robertson,  and  I  wont  talk  of  his  book." 

It  k  but  justice  both  to  him  and  Dr. 
Roberteon  to  add,  that  though  he  indulged 
hiouelf  in  this  sal!  v  of  wit,  he  had  too  good 
ta«te  oot  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the  merits 
of  that  admirable  work  i. 

An  ssny,  written  bv  Mr.  Deane,  a  divine 
of  the  church  of  England  >  maintaining  the 
fiitare  life  (^  brutes  2,  b^  an  explicati(m  of 
eertaio  parts  of  the  scriptures,  was  m'en- 
tboed,  and  the  doctrine  insisted  on  by  a 
geatleinan  who  aeemed  fond  of  curious 
ipeculation.  Johnson,  who  did  not  like  to 
sear  of  any  thing  concerning  a  future  state 
which  was  not  authorised  by  the  regular 
eaaoaa  of  orthodoxy,  discouraged  this  talk; 
sod  being  offended  at  its  continuation,  he 
witched  an  opportunity  to  give  the  gentle- 
mta  a  blow  of  reprehension.  So,  when  the 
poonpeenlatist,  with  a  serious  metaphysi- 
cal pensive  face,  addressed  him,  "  But  real- 
Ijt  ur,  when  we  see  a  very  sensible  dog, 
we  don't  know  what  to  think  of  him." 
Johnson,  roUia^  with  joy  at  the  thoueht 
whicli  beamed  in  his  eye,  turned  quickly 
looad,  and  replied,  "True,  air:  and  when 
we  see  a  venr  foolish /eiloto,  we  don't  know 
what  to  think  of  Am."  He  then  rose  up, 
itziiled  to  the  fire,  and  stood  for  some  time 
kqghiw  and  exulting. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  several  times,  when  in 
Itat)f,  seen  the  experiment  of  placing  a  scor- 

'  [bktoberegretUidthatMr.  BosweUdioold 
kna  pswiiaml  in  repeating  these  aaMrtiont.  Dr. 
MniQii,  on  every  ^eeowon,  seems  to  have  e>- 
pnaed  a  g^wtt  conteoqit  for  Dr.  Robertson's 
^odcs  fci^  mjofldy  indeed ;  bnt,  however  Blr. 
Bofwdl  wajbi  lament  Johnsoa*8  prejudice,  he  was 
»*^«i6ed  in  tbos  repeatedly  misBtating  die  fact 
9etni€^p,t37.  8eepMr,ni6  19th April,  1772, 
*hBe  tkmwtXL  n^fprenei^  snd  80th  April,  1773, 
vhaa  he  again  murtpre»ent$  Johnson^s  ophuons 
«f  Br.  KebortKHL— £0.] 

'  [Aa  Eaay  on  the  ftare  Life  of  Brute  Crea^ 
IM.  by  Rated  Deaae,  enrate  of  MIddleton. 
'I^  wsA  is  leriswed  in  the  GmtUman'B  Mag- 
tmt  Cv  1788,  p.  177.  ia  a  style  very  like  John- 
^*»;  aad  a  story  of  ««a  very  sensible  dog"  is 
Mtieed  with  oeaaira.  It  is,  therefoiTB,  not  im- 
piaUhlc  tte  it  may  have  been  written  by  Jofan- 


pion  within  a  circle  of  burning  coals;  that  it 
ran  round  and  round  in  extreme  pain;  and 
finding  no  way  to  escape,  retired  to  the  cen- 
tre, and  like  a  true  Stoick  philosopher,  dart- 
ed its  sting  into  its  head,  and  thus  at  once 
fVeed  itself  from  its  woes.  '<  Thii  must 
end  'em."  I  said,  this  was  a  curious  fact,  as 
it  showed  deliberate  suicide  in  a  reptile. 
Johnson  would  not  admit  the  fact  He 
said,  MaupertoisS  was  of  opinion  that  it 
does  not  kill  itself,  but  dies  of  the  heat; 
that  it  gets  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  as  the 
coolest  place;  that  its  turiung  its  tail  in  up- 
on its  head  is  merely  a  convulsion,  and  that 
it  does  not  sting  itself.  He  said  he  would 
be  satisfied  if  the  great  anatomist  Morgag- 
ni,  aAer  dissectinff  a  scoipion  on  which  the 
experiment  had  been  tned,  should  certify 
that  its  sting  had  penetrated  into  its  head. 

He  seemed  pleaaed  to  talk  of  natural  phi- 
losophy 4.  **•  That  woodcocks  (said  he) 
fly  over  the  northern  countries  is  proved, 
because  they  have  been  observed  at  sea. 
Swallows  certainly  sleep  all  the  winter.  A 
number  of  them  conglobulate  together,  by 
flying  round  and  round,  and  then  all  in  a 
heap  throw  themselves  under  water,  and 
lie  in  the  bed  of  a  river."  He  told  us,  one 
of  his  first  essays  was  a  Latin  poem  upon 
the  glow-worm:  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  ask 
where  it  was  to  be  found. 

Talking  of  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese, 
he  advised  me  to  read  Bell's  Travels  ^  I 
asked  him  whether  I  should  read  Du  Halde's 
Account  of  China.  <<  Why  ves  (said  he), 
as  one  reads  such  a  book;  that  is  to  say, 
consult  it" 

He  talked  of  the  heinousness  of  the  crime 

'  I  should  think  it  impossible  not  to  wonder  at 
the  variety  of  Johnson's  reading,  however  desnU 
tory  it  might  have  been.  Who  could  have  im- 
agined that  the  high  chnrch  of  England-man 
woold  be  so  prompt  in  quoting  Maupertuist  who» 
I  am  Sony  to  thmk,  stands  in  the  list  of  those 
anfortonate  mistaken  men,  who  call  themselves 
esprita  forts,  I  have,  however,  a  high  respeet 
for  that  philosopher  whom  the  Great  Frederick  of 
Prassia  loved  and  hononred,  and  addressed  pa- 
thetically in  one  of  his  poems— 

"  Maupertuii  eher  MaupertuiM 
Que  notre  vU  tstpeu  de  ehoie.** 

There  was  in  Manpertnis  a  v%onr  and  yet  a  teo- 
demesB  of  sentiment,  anited  with  strong  iatellect- 
nal  powers,  and  nncommon    ardour    of  soaL 
Would  he  had  been  a  Christian  !    I  caimot  help 
eamesdy  venturing  to  hope  that  he  is  one  now. — 
Boswxx,L.    [Mr.  Boswell  seems  to  contemplate 
the  posribilxty  of  a  po$t  mortem  conversion  to 
Christianity. — Ed.]  ;  but  Maupertais  died  in  1769 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  in  the  arms  of  the  Ber 
noullis,  trit  chretiennement. — Bvrney. 
^  [Blr.  Boswell  means  natural  history, — Ed.] 
*  [John  Bell,  of  Aniermony,  who  published, 
about  1768,  *<TVavels  from  St  Petenburgh,  in 
Russia,  to  divers  parts  of  Asia.*'— Ed.] 
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of  adultery,  bv  which  the  peace  offamilieB 
was  destroyed.  He  said,  "  Confusion  of 
progeny  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  crime; 
and  therefore  a  woman  who  breaks  her 
marriage  vows  is  much  more  criminal  than 
a  man  who  does  it  A  man,  to  be  sure,  is 
criminal  in  the  sight  of  God:  but  he  does 
not  do  his  wife  a  very  material  injury,  if  he 
does  not  insult  her:  if,  for  instance,  from 
mere  wantonness  or  appetite,  he  steals  pri- 
vately to  her  chambermaid.  Sir,  a  wife 
ought  not  greatly  to  resent  this.  I  would 
not  receive  home  a  daughter  who  had  run 
away  from  her  husband  on  that  account.  A 
wife  should  study  to  reclaim  her  husband  by 
more  attention  to  please  him.  Sir,  a  man 
will  not,  once  in  a  hundred  instances,  leave 
his  wife  and  ^o  to  a  harlot,  if  his  wife  has 
not  been  negligent  of  pleasing." 

Here  he  discovered  that  acute  discrimina- 
tion, that  solid  judgment,  and  that  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  for  which  he  was 
upon  all  occasions  remarkable.  Takings 
care  to  keep  in  view  the  moral  and  reh- 
gious  duty,  as  understood  in  our  nation,  he 
showed  clearly,  from  reason  and  good  sense, 
the  greater  degree  of  culpability  in  the  one 
sex  deviating  from  it  than  the  other;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  inculcated  a  very  useful 
lesson  Batoihe  vfay  to  keep  him. 

I  asked  him  if  it  was  not  hard  that  one 
deviation  from  chastity  should  so  absolutely 
ruin  a  young  woman.  Johnson.  "  Why 
no,  sir;  it  is  the  great  principle  which  she  is 
taught  When  she  has  given  up  that 
principle,  she  has  given  up  every  notion  of 
female  honour  and  virtue,  which  are  all  in- 
cluded in  chastity." 

A  gentleman  talked  to  him  of  a  lady 
whom  he  greatly  admired  and  wished  to 
marry,  but  was  afraid  of  her  superiority  of 
talents.  "  Sir  (said  he),  you  need  not  be 
afraid;  marry  her.  Before  a  year  goes 
about,  you'll  find  that  reason  much  weaker, 
and  that  wit  not  so  bright"  Yet  the  gen- 
tleman may  be  justified  in  his  apprehension 
by  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  admirable  sen- 
tences in  his  life  of  Waller:  "He  doubts 
less  praised  many  whom  he  would  have 
been  afraid  to  marry;  and,  perhaps,  married 
one  whom  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
praise.  Many  qualities  contribute  to  do- 
mestick  happiness,  upon  which  poetry  has 
no  colours  to  bestow;  and  many  airs  and  sal- 
lies may  delight  imagination,  which  he  who 
flatters  them  never  can  approve." 

[The  general  and  constant  advice 
^*J^»  he  gave  too,  when  consulted  about 
?93, 194.  Uie  choice  of  a  wife,  a  profession, 
or  whatever  influences  a  man's  par- 
ticular and  immediate  happiness,  was  al- 
ways to  reject  no  positive  good  from  fears 
of  its  contrary  consequences.  "  Do  not 
(said  he)  forbear  to  marry  a  beautiful  wo- 


man if  you  can  find  such,  out  of  a  fancy 
that  she  will  be  less  constant  than  an  ugly 
one;  or  condemn  yourself  to  the  society  of 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  for  fear  of  the  ex- 
penses or  other  dangers  of  elegance  and 
personal  charms,  which  have  been  alwavB 
acknowledged  as  a  positive  good,  and  (or 
the  want  of  which  mere  should  be  always 

given  some  weighty  compensation.  1  have, 
owever  (continued  Dr.  Johnson),  seen 
some  prudent  fellows  who  forbore  to  con- 
nect tnemselves  witli  beauty  lest  coauetry 
should  be  near,  and  witfi  wit  or  birtn  lest 
insolence  should  lurk  behind  them,  till  they 
have  been  forced  by  their  discretion  to  lin- 
age r  life  away  in  tasteless  stupidity,  and 
choose  to  count  tlie  moments  oy  remem* 
brance  of  pain  instead  of  enjoyment  of 
pleasure."  But  of  the  various  states  and 
conditions  of  humanity,  he  despised  none 
more  than  the  man  who  marries  for  a  main- 
tenance: and  of  a  friend  who  made  his  al- 
liance on  no  higher  principles,  he  said  once, 
"  Now  has  that  fellow  (it  was  a  noblem&n 
of  whom  they  were  spealdng)  at  length  ob- 
tained a  certainty  of  three  meals  a  day}  and 
for  that  certainty,  like  his  brother  dog  in  the 
fable,  he  will  get  his  neck  galled  Tor  life 
with  a  collar."] 

He  praised  Signor  Baretti.  "  His  ac«)nnt 
of  Italy  is  a  very  entertaining  book;  and, 
sir,  I  know  no  man  who  cames  his  head 
higher  in  conversation  than  Baretti.  There 
are  strong  powers  in  his  mind.  He  has  not, 
indeed,  many  hooks ;  but  with  what  hooks 
he  has,  he  grapples  very  forcibly." 

At  this  time  I  observe  upon  the  dial- 
plate  of  his  watch  a  short  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, taken  from  the  New  Tealament, 
N«f  y^  KX^**\  being  the  first  words  of 
our  Saviour's  solemn  admonition  to  the  im- 
provement of  that  time  which  is  allowed  to 
us  to  prepare  for  eternity ;  "  the  night  com- 
etii  wnen  no  roan  can  work.|'  He  some 
time  afterwards  laid  aside  this  dial-plate  j 
and  when  I  asked  him  the  reason,  he  saii^ 
"  It  might  do  very  well  upon  a  clock  which 
a  man  keeps  in  his  closet ;  but  to  bare  it 
upon  his  watch  which  he  carries  about  with 
hun,  and  which  is  often  looked  at  by  oth- 
ers, might  be  censured  as  ostentatious. 
Mr.  Steevens  is  now  possessed  of  the  dial- 
plate  inscribed  as  above.  . 

He  remained  at  Oxford  a  considerable 

time;   [where  he  was  for  some 

time  confined  to  Mr,  Chambers's 

apartments  in  New-inn  Hall  by 

a  fit  of  illness.]     I  was  obliged  to 

go  to  London,  where  I  received  this  letter, 

which  had  been  returned  from  Scotland. 

»  iTorthe  night  eomeik,"  The 'mawiptiw 
was,  howevfir,  made  unintelligible  by  the  miws 
of  writing  >/u(  lor  wf.    Hmok.  p.  461w— &>•] 
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"TO  JAMBS  BOSfWXLL,  BSO. 

•'Oxlbrd,  sad  Mwch,  1TB8. 

**  Mr  OKAA  BoswELi*, — I  have  omitted 
t  Vmg  time  to  write  to  you,  without  know- 
ing ytry  well  why.  I  could  now  tell  why  I 
iboiild  not  write ;  for  who  would  write  to 
jDen  who  publish  the  letters  of  their  friends, 
without  their  leave?  Yet  I  write  to  you 
inniteof  my  caution,  to  tell  you  that  I 
ihaJl  be  glad  to  see  tou,  and  that  I  wish  ^rou 
wookl  empty  your  head  of  Corsica,  which 
1  thiok  has  niled  it  rather  too  long^.  But, 
It  all  events,  I  shall  be  glad,  very  glad  to 
ns  you.— >I  am,  sir,  yours  s&ctionately, 

"Sax.  JoBHSozr." 

laoswered  thus: 

''to    MB.    SAMUBL  J0BN801C. 

<«  Loadcm,  96th  April,  1TB8. 

*'  Mt  dbab  sir, — I  have  received  your 
hrt  Jstlo',  which,  though  very  ^ort,  and 
hf  no  means  complimentary,  yet  gave  me 
itsl  pleasure,  because  it  contains  these 
words,  '  I  shall  be  glad,  veiy  glad  to  see 
yoo. '^Surely  vou  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plaiBof  my  publishing  a  single  paragraph 
of  one  of  your  letters ;  the  temptation  to 
it  was  io  strong.  An  irrevocable  grant  of 
fcrar  friendship,  and  your  dignifying  my 
desire  of  visitinig  Corsica  with  the  epithet 
of 'a  wise  and  noble  curiosity,'  are  to  me 
BMMs  valuable  than  many  of  the  grants  of 


'^Buthowcan  you  bid  me  *emptf  my 
head  of  Corsica?'  My  noble-minded 
fiiead,  do  von  not  feel  for  an  oppressed  na- 
tioo  bravely  struggling  to  be  iree?  Con- 
Oder  fairiy  what  is  the  case.  The  Corsi- 
esas  never  received  any  kindness  from  the 
Genoeee.  They  never  agreed  to  be  sub- 
jset  to  thenu  They  owe  them  nothing, 
sad  iriien  reduced  to  an  abject  state  of 
datery,  by  force,  shall  they  not  rise  in  the 
fKMi  cause  of  liberty,  and  break  the  gall- 
ng  yoke?  And  shul  not  every  liberal  soul 
fi»r  them?    Empty  my  head  of 


Conica?    Empty  it  of  honour,  empty  it  of 

hsmsnity,  empty  it  of  friendship,  empty  it 

of  piety.    Ko  I  while  I  live,  Corsica,  and 

the  eaaae  of  the  brave  islanders,  shall  ever 

cnpby  mnch  of  my  attention,  shall  ever 

Btefest  me  in  the  sincerest  manner. 
•  •  •  •  • 

**  I  am,  $uk       **  Jambs  Boswbx*!*." 

"Mt.   JOBIfSOlf  TO   MRS.   THRALB. 

MQxIbrd,  S4tli  Much,  list. 

m^^  *»  Out  election  was  yesterday.  Ev- 
^2*^  efy  possible  influence  of  hope  and 
Ml.       fear  was,  I  believe,  enforced  on 

Ifc.  P^wril,  mhoB**  Jonfaal  ef  a  Tesgln 

**  Iwd  pribied  the  ieeond  sad  thodpaia- 

9^te  «r  MoJSOB**  lensr  to  Um  of  the  14lb  Ja- 

r.  ITii.    See  oalc,  p.  9S4.— Eo.] 

vot.   f. 


Cmbb, 


this  occssion ;  the  slaves  of  power,  and  the 
solicitors  of  favour,  were  driven  hither  iVom 
the  remotest  comers  of  the  kingdom,  but 
judex  haneshtm  prahUii  utili.  The  vii^ 
tue  of  Oxford  has  once  more  prevailed. 

<'The  death  of  Sir  Walter  Bagot,  a  little 
before  the  election,  lefl  them  no  great  time 
to  deliberate,  and  diey  therefore  joined  Sir 
Roger  Newdigate,  their  old  representative, 
an  Oxfordshire  gentleman,  of  no  name,  no 
great  interest,  nor  perhaps  any  other  merit 
than  that  of  being  on  tne  right  side ;  yet 
when  the  poll  was  numbered,  it  produced, 

ForSirR.  Newdigate    .  .    S52 

Mr.  Page  .    396 

Mr.  Jenkinson  .  .198 

Dr.  Hay        .  .  .63 

y  Of  this  I  am  sure  you  must  be  glad;  for, 
without  inquiring  into  tlie  opinions  or  coi^ 
duct  of  any  party,  it  must  be  for  ever  pleas- 
ing to  see  men  adhering  to  their  principles 
against  their  interest,  especially  when  you 
consider  that  those  voters  are  poor,  and 
never  can  be  much  less  poor  by  tne  favour 
of  those  whom  they  are  now  opposing."] 

"  TO   MRS.  LUCY  FORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 

<«Oxfbrd,  18th  April,  1768. 

**  MV  DEAR   DEAB  LOVE, — YoU  MtlOBfc 

have  had  a  very  great  loss.  To 
lose  an  old  friend,  is  to  be  cut  off  from  a 
great  part  of  the  little  pleasure  that  this  lifb 
allows.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  our 
nature,  that  as  we  live  on  we  must  see 
those  whom  we  love  drop  successively,  and 
find  our  circle  of  relations  grow  less  and 
less,  till  we  are  almost  unconnected  with 
the  world;  and  then  it  must  soon  be  our 
turn  to  drop  into  the  grave.  There  is  aU 
ways  this  consolation,  that  we  have  one 
Protector  who  can  never  be  lost  but  by  our 
own  fault,  and  every  new  experience  of  the 
uncertainty  of  all  other  comforts  should  de- 
termine us  to  fix  our  hearts  where  true  jojn 
are  to  be  found.  All  union  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  earth  must  in  time  be  broken;  and 
all  the  hopes  that  terminate  here,  must  on 
(one)  part  or  other  end  in  disappointment. 

"lam  glad  that  Mrs.  Adey  and  Mrs. 
Cobb  do  not  leave  vou  alone.  Pay  my  re- 
spects to  them,  and  the  Sewards,  and  all 
my  friends.  When  Mr.  Porter  corpes,  he 
will  direct  you.  Let  me  know  of  his  arri* 
val,  and  I  vrill  write  to  him. 

«  When  I  go  back  to  London,  I  will  take 
care  of  your  reading  glass.  Whenever  I 
can  do  anything  for  you,  remember,  my 
dear  darling,  that  one  of  my  greatest  plea- 
sures is  to  please  y6u. 

"  The  punctuahtv  of  your  correspondence 
I  consider  ss  s  proof  of  great  regard.  When 
we  shall  see  each  other,  I  know  not,  but  let 
us  often  think  on  each  other,  sud  think 
with  tenderness.  Do  not  for^t  me  in  your 
prajrers.    I  have  for  a  long  time  back  been 
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very  poo  ly;  but  of  what  use  is  it  to  com- 
plain f 

"  Write  often,  for  your  letten  always  give 
grreat  pleasure  to,  my  dear,  your  most  affec- 
tionate and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johhsok." 

Upon  his  arrival  in  London  in  May,  he 
surprised  me  one  morning  with  a  visit  at 
my  lodging  in  HalfHUOon-street,  was  quite 
satisfied  with  my  explanation,  and  was  in 
the  kindest  and  most  agreeable  frame  of 
mind.  As  he  had  objected  to  a  part  of  one 
of  his  letters  being  published,  I  thought  it 
right  to  take  this  opportunity  of  asking  him 
explicitly  whether  it  woukl  be  improper  to 
puolish  his  letters  after  his  dea&.  His  an- 
swer was,  "  Nay,  sir,  when  I  am  dead,  you 
jna^  do  as  you  will." 

He  talked  in  his  usual  style  with  a  rouffh 
contempt  of  popular  liberty.  "  They  maxe 
a  rout  about  universal  liberty,  without  con- 
sidering that  all  that  is  to  be  valued,  or  in- 
deed can  be  enjoyed  by  individuals,  is  pri" 
vote  liberty.  Political  liberty  is  good  only 
so  far  as  it  produces  private  liberty.  Now, 
air,  there  is  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which 
you  know  is  a  constant  topicK.  Suppose 
you  and  I  and  two  hundred  more  were  re- 
strained from  printing  our  thoughts :  what 
then?  What  proportion  would  that  r&* 
straint  upon  us  bear  to  the  private  happi- 
ness of  the  nation  ^  .^' 

This  mode  of  representing  the  ineonvo- 
niencies  of  restraint  as  li^ht  and  insignifi- 
cant was  a  kind  of  sophistry  in  which  he 
delighted  to  indulg[e  himself,  in  opposition 
to  the  extreme  laxity  for  which  it  has  been 
iashionable  for  too  many  to  argue,  when  it 
ia  evident,  upon  reflection,  that  the  very 
essence  of  government  is  restraint;  and 
certain  it  is,  that  as  government  produces 
rational  happiness,  too  much  restraint  ia 
better  than  too  little.  But  when  restraint 
is  unnecessary,  and  so  close  as  to  gall  those 
who  are  subject  to  it,  the  pe(^le  may  and 
ought  to  remonstrate;  and,  if  relief  is  not 
p;ranted,  to  resist.  Of  this  manly  and  spir- 
ited principle,  no  man  was  more  convinced 
than  Johnson  himself. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Renrick  attacked 
him,  throu^i  my  sides,  in  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled "  An  Epistle  to  James  Boswell,  Esq. 
occasioned  by  his  having  transmitted  the 
moral  writings  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  to 
Pascal  Paoll,  General  of  the  Corsicans."  I 
was  at  first  inclined  to  answer  this  pam- 
I^ilet;  but  Johnson,  who  knew  that  my 
doing  so  would  only  gratify  Kenrick,  by 
kaepnng  alive  what  would  soon  die  away  of 

^»..  !■  ■-■■.■I.  ■- 

*  [Would  Johnson  have  talked  in  this  way  in 
the  days  of  the  Marmor  ^orfolcienset    ant; 
p.   65. )     If  we  lost  the  liberty  of  tlie  pren,  what 
•ocurity  co»ld  we  have  for  any  other  right  ?—  En.] 


itself,  would  not  suffer  me  to  like  any  no- 
tice of  it. 

[Johnson's  silence,  with  regaid  to 
Kenrick^  attacks,  proceeded  not  more  ^^^ 
from  his  contempt  of  such  an  advei^  '* 
sary,  than  from  a  settled  resolution  he  hid 
formed,  of  declining  all  controversy  io  de> 
fence  either  of  himself  or  of  his  writings. 

Against  personal  abuse  he  was  ever  arm- 
ed by  a  reflection  that  I  have  heard  him 
titter:— "Alas!  reputation  would  be  of 
little  worth,  were  it  in  the  power  of  every 
concealed  enemy  to  deprive  us  of  it;"  and 
he  defied  all  attacks  on  his  writings  by  an 
answer  of  Dr.  Bentiey  to  one  who  threatened 
to  write  him  down,  that  «*  no  authour  was 
ever  written  down  but  by  himself." 

His  steady  perseverance  in  this  resolution 
afforded  him  ^reat  satisfaction  whenever  he 
reflected  on  it;  and  he  would  often  felici- 
tate himself  that,  throughout  his  life,  he 
had  had  firmness  enough  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt the  calumny  and  abuse  sa  well  of 
open  as  concealed  enemies,  and  the  malev- 
olence of  those  anonymous  scribblers  whose 
trade  is  slander,  and  wages  infamy.} 

His  sincere  regard  for  Francis  Barber,  hit 
faithful  negro  servant,  made  him  so  de- 
sirous of  his  further  improvement,  that  he 
now  placed  him  at  a  school  at  Bishop  Stort* 
ford,  in  Hertfordshire  &.  This  humane  at- 
tention does  Johnson's  heart  much  honour. 
Out  of  many  letters  which  Mr.  Barber  re* 
celved  from  his  master,  he  has  preserved 
three,  which  he  kindly  gave  me,  and  which 
I  shall  insert  according  to  their  dates. 

''to    MR.    FRAlfCIB    BARBEK. 

M  38th  May,  Vm. 

"Dear  Fravcis, — ^I  have  been  veiy 
much  out  of  order.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
you  are  well,  and  design  to  come  soon  to 
you.  I  would  have  you  stay  at  Mn. 
Clapp's  for  the  present,  till  I  can  determioa 
what  we  shall  do.    Be  a  good  boy. 

"  My  complunents  to  Mra.  Clapp  and  to 
Mr.  Fowler.    I  am  youcs  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  JoHirsoir*'* 

Soon  ailerwards,  he  supped  at  the  CrowB 
and  Anchor  tavern,  in  the  Strand,  with  a 
company  whom  I  collected  to  meet  him. 

'  [The  aeoding  his  negro  serrant,  now  proba- 
bly I^e  abort  of  thirty  yean  of  age,  to  a  board- 
ing school,  seema  a  very  atrange  exercin  of  bit 
good-native.  It  was  a  Tery  uopomlar  oaa  with 
some  of  Jobnson'a  inmatei — when  Mia.  Williamt 
and  Francia  qnarreUed,  aa  waa  very  Iraqvent,  tba 
lady  would  complain  to  the  doetor,  adding,  *'  Ths 
is  yonr  scholar,  on  whose  edncation  yoa  hsts 
spent  800/.**  Dr.  Jobnran.  in  the  condsfion  « 
the  letter,  ealla  him  i-^'  6«v/'  but  aixte«  7«i* 
hwl  already  elapMd  vnoe  be  ammd  Mma*^ 
Q/ttn  aervioe. — ^Eo.] 
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They  were  Dr.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of  Dro- 
nmtf  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbu- 
ry, Mr.  Langton,  Dr.  Robertson  the  histo- 
liaD,  Dr.  Hu^h  Blair,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
DtTies,  who  wished  much  to  be  introduced 
lo  tliese  eminent  Scotch  literati;  but  on  the 
prpsem  occasion  he  had  very  little  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  them  talk,  for  with  an  ex- 
cess of pnidenoe,  for  which  Johnson  after- 
wafds  found  fault  with  them,  they  hardly 
opened  their  lips,  and  tliat  only  to  say  some- 
thiog  which  tney  were  certain  would  not 
expose  them  to  the  sword  of  Goliath;  suoh 
was  their  anxiety  for  their  fame  when  in 
ti»  presence  of  /ohnson.  He  was  this  eve- 
nifig  tfi  remarkable  vigour  of  mind,  and  ea^ 
wtT  to  exert  himself  in  conversation,  which 
be  did  with  great  readiness  and  fluency: 
hat  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  I  have  preserved 
bat  a  small  part  of  what  passed. 

He  allowed  high  praise  to  Thomson  as  a 
poet;  but  when  one  of  the  company  said 
he  was  abo  a  very  good  man,  our  moralist 
contested  this  wiUi  great  warmth,  accusing 
bun  of  gross  sensuality  and  licentiousness 
of  manners.  I  was  very  much  afraid  that 
m  writing  Thomson's  life.  Dr.  Johnson 
would  have  treated  his  private  character 
with  a  stem  severity,  but  I  was  agreeably- 
disappointed;  and  I  may  claim  a  litUe  ment 
ifi  it,  from  my  having  been  at  pains  to  send 
him  anthentick  accounts  of  the  affectionate 
and  generous  conduct  of  that  poet  to  his 
tiitterK,  one  of  whom,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son, schoohnaster  at  Lanark,  !  knew,  and 
was  presented  by  her  with  three  of  his  let- 
ten,  one  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  inserted 
in  hb  life. 

He  was  vehement  against  old  Dr.  Moun- 
•ey  I,  of  Chelsea  College,  as  "  a  fellow  who 
swore  and  talked  loosely.'*  "  I  have  often 
been  in  his  company,"  said  Dr.  Percy, 
**  and  never  heard  him  swear  or  talk  loose- 

J^''  Mr.  Davies,  who  sat  next  to  Dr. 
^y,  having  ailer  this  had  some  conver- 
•atkm  aside  with  him,  made  a  discovery 
which,  in  his  zeal  to  pay  court  to  Dr.  John- 
son, he  eagerly  proclaimed  aloud  from  the 
foot  of  the  taole:  "  O,  sir,  I  have  found 
out  a  very  good  reason  why  Dr.  Percy 
Bcver  heard  Mounsey  swear  or  talk  loosely, 
for  he  tells  me  he  never  saw  him  but  at  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland's  table."    "And 

'  Msaeoger  Mooosey,  M.  D.  died  at  his  npait- 
ntiils  in  Cbebea  College,  Dee.  26,  1788,  at  the 
|nat  ace  of  iuiiety-6ve.  An  extraordinary  direc- 
tioo  Inltti  wiB  may  be  Ibond  in  the  Oen({eman*8 
Mataxme,  vol.  SO.  p.  it  p.  11^3. — Malone. 
rn«  Election  was,  that  hii  body  should  not  sof- 
Iw  aay  6neral  ceremony,  bat  undergo  dissection, 
•ad,  sfter  that  operation,  be  thrown  into  the 
Thamas.  or  where  the  saxveon  pleased.  It  is 
J,  that  ihis  eoane  namonat  should  have 
an  iBiaBate  friend  and  favourite  of  the  elo- 
aad  pbas  Mn.  Montaga. — Co.] 


SO,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  kindly  to  Dr. 
Percy,  "  you  would  shield  this  man  fVom 
the  charge  of  swearing  and  talking  loosely, 
because  he  did  not  do  so  at  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  table.  Sir,  you  might 
as  well  tell  us  that  you  had  seen  him  hold 
up  his  hand  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  he  nei- 
ther swore  nor  talked  loosely ;  or  that  you 
had  seen  him  in  the  cart  at  Tyburn,  and 
he  neither  swore  nor  talked  loosely.  And 
is  it  thus,  sir,  that  vou  presume  to  contro- 
vert what  I  have  related  ?  "  Dr.  Johnson's 
animadvecsion  was  uttered  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  Dr.  Percy  seemed  to  be  displeas- 
ed, and  soon  aflerwarda  left  the  company, 
of  which  Johnson  did  not  at  that  time  take 
any  notice. 

Swiil  having  been  mentioned,  Johnson, 
as  usual,  treated  him  with  little  respect  as 
an  authour.  Some^  of  us  endeavoured  to 
support  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  by  vft- 
rious  arguments.  One  in  particular  prais- 
ed his  ''  Conduct  of  the  Allies."  JoBir- 
soN .  "  Sir,  his  '  Conduct  of  the  Allies '  is 
a  performance  of  very  little  ability." 
"Surelv,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Douglas,  "you 
must  allow  it  has  strong  facts  9."  Joeir- 
soK.  «*  Why  yes,  sir ;  but  what  is  that  to 
the  merit  of  the  conmosition?  In  the  ses- 
sions-paper of  the  Okl  Bailey  there  are 
strong  /acts.  Housebreakii^  is  a  strong 
fact }  robbery  is  a  strong  fact ;  and  mur- 
der 18  a  mighty  strong  tact:  bat  is  great 
praise  due  to  the  histonsn  of  those  strong 
facU  f  No,  sir.  Swift  has  told  what  he  had 
to  tell  distinctly  enough,  but  that  is  all 
He  had  to  count  ten,  and  he  has  counted  it 
rijB^ht."  Then  recollecting  thai  Mr.  Da- 
vies,  by  acting  as  an  informer,  had  been 
the  occasion  of  his  talking  somewhat  too 
harshly  to  his  friend  Dr.  Percy,  for  which, 
probably,  when  the  first  ebullition  was  over, 
he  felt  aome  compunction,  he  took  an  oj^ 
portunity  to  give  him  a  hit:  so  added,  with 
a  preparatory  laugh,  **  Why,  sir,  Tom  Da- 
vies  might  have  written  <  the  Condtict  of 
the  Allies.' "  Poor  Tom  being  thus  sud- 
denly draffged  into  ludicrous  notice  in 
Eresenceof  the  Scottish  doctors,  to  whoA 
e  was  ambitious  of  appearing  to  advan- 
tage, was  grievously  mortified.     Nor  did 

*  My  reepectable  friend,  upon  reading  tlus  paa- 
eage,  observed  that  he  probably  most  have  said 
not  simply  **  strong  iiicts,"  but  **  stmng  facts  well 
ananged."  His  Lordship,  however,  loiows  too 
well  the  value  of  written  docaments  to  insist  oa 
settiog  his  recollection  against  my  notes  token  at 
the  time.  He  does  not  attempt  to  traverse  tJu 
record.  The  fact,  perhaps,  may  have  been, 
either  that  the  additional  words  escaped  me  in  the 
noise  of  a  namerojus  company,  or  that  Dr.  John- 
son, from  his  impetnosity,  and  eagerness  to  seize 
on  opportnnity  to  make  a  lively  retort,  did  not 
allow  Dr.  Doaglas  to  finish  his  sentence. — ^Bos- 

WE1.L. 
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Ittt  pmutlmieiit  mt  here ;  Ibr  upon  sttbee- 
quent  oecaaions,  whenever  he,  "  Btatesman 
ulo'eri,*'  Msnmfid  a  Btrutlingf  importance, 
I  naed  to  hail  him^«  the  JhUhmw  of  the 
Conduct  of  the  JUliei.'* 

When  I  called  upon  Dr.  Johnson  next 
morning,  I  found  him  highly  aadafied  with 
his  colloquial  pioweas  the  preceding  evening. 
"  Well,"  ssid  he,  "  we  had  gcMd  talk." 
BoswsLL.  "Yes,  sir,  you  tossed  and 
gored  several  persons." 

The  late  Alexander  Earl  of  Eglintoune', 
who  loved  wit  more  than  wine,  and  men  of 
genius  more  than  sycophants,  had  a  great 
admiration  of  Johnson ;  but  from  the  re- 
markable elegance  of  his  own  manners,  was, 
perhaps,  too  delicately  sensible  of  the  rough- 
ness which  sometimes  appeared  in  John- 
son^ behaviour.  One  evening  about  this 
time,  when  his  lordship  did  me  the  honour 
to  sup  St  my  lodgings  with  Dr.  Robertson, 
and  several  other  men  of  literary  distinc- 
tion, he  regretted  that  Johnson  had  not 
been  educated  with  more  refinement,  and 
lived  more  in  polished  society*  "  No,  no, 
my  lord,"  said  Signor  Baretti,  "do  witii 
him  what  you  inrauld,  he  woukl  always 
have  been  a  bear.''  "  True,"  answered 
the  earl,  with  a  smile,  "but  he  would  have 
been  a  clanetng  bear." 

To  obviate  all  the  reflections  which  have 
gone  round  the  world  to  Johnson's  preju- 
dice, by  applying  to  him  the  qnthet  of  a 
beoTt  wt  me  impress  unon  my  readers  a 
just  and  happy  sayinj^  or  mv  uiend  Gokl- 
smith,  who  uiew  htm  well :—"  Johnson, 
to  be  sure,  has  a  roughness  in  his  maimer: 
but  no  man  alive  has  a  more  tender  heart. 
He  h»$  nothmg  nf  the  hem  InU  hie  ekn^." 

[dK.  lOBNSOlf  TO  MEfl.  LUCY  rOftTim, 

••  Sttll  JuBS,  1TSI. 

"  Mr  LOVBr-It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  find  that  you  are  so 
well  satisfied  with  what  Uttle  things 
a  has  been  in  my  power  to  send  you*    I 

>  Bee  the  hard  drawing  of  Uin  ia  ChmdiiD*! 
BMetad.— -Botwxx.L. 

•  [Tsnth  sul,  who  was  ■hoi,  ia  17e9,  by 
Ihqgo  CampboU,  whooe  fowling-pioeo  Lord  Eriin- 
toaiio  ■ttampcod  to  seise.  To  tha  noblonuui  Boo- 
woll  was  indoblod,  as  ho  bimMlf  nid,  to  hit 
eariy  ialrodiiction  to  the  cirelo  of  the  groat,  the 
gay,  and  tho  mgaaioai.  BoswoU  thai  nfntiw 
bnoslf  ia  a  tale  oallod  "Tho  Cab  at  Nemnaiu 
fcsl,"  pohlariisd  m  176)  : 

toid  RgUatonM,  vhe  loTW,  too  know. 

AUtttodtaaorwkimorM, 

Br  chaaoe  a  eorloM  c«^  had  fot 

Oa  8ootia*k  numiitaiiui  iMwIy  caqglit. 

Oeni,  Mag,  ITSS,  «n.-SB.] 

*  [It  was  dronv  said,  m  referaneo  lo  the  peo- 
sloiia  graatad  to  liocton  Shebboara  and  JohiMOB, 
that  the  Uu  had  pawMMod  a  She^vr  and  a 
A-*car.^£p.J 


hope  you  wiU  always  cnplpy  me  in  any  o^ 
fioe  that  can  conduce  to  your  oonveDience. 

"  My  health  is,  I  thank  God,  much  bet- 
ter, but  it  is  jret  very  weak ;  and  very  little 
thinffs  put  it  into  a  troublesome  state ;  but 
still  I  hope  all  will  be  welL    Pray  for  me. 

"  My  friends  at  Lichfield  must  not  think 
that  I  ibrset  them.  Neither  Mn.  Cobb, 
nor  Mrs.  Adev,  nor  Miss  Adey,  Dor  Mi» 
Seward,  nor  Miss  Vise,  are  to  suppose  that 
I  have  lost  all  memory  of  their  kindness. 
Mention  me  to  them  when  you  see  them. 
I  hear  Mr.  Vise  has  been  lately  veiy  much 
in  danger.    I  hope  he  is  better. 

"  Wnen  you  write  affsin,  let  me  know 
how  you  go  on,  and  vmat  company  you 
keep,  and  what  you  do  idl  day.  I  love  to 
think  on  you,  but  do  not  know  when  I  shall 
see  you.  Prsv,  write  very  oAen.  I  so, 
dearest,  your  numble  servant, 

*<  Sax.  Jobhsos."] 

In  1769,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the 
publick  was  favoured  with  nothing  of  John- 
son's composition,  either  for  himself  or  any 
of  his  friends  4.  His  "  MediUtions"  too 
strondy  prove  that  he  sufiered  much  both 
in  body  and  mind ;  yet  was  he  perpetually 
striving  against  set/,  aiMi  nobly  endeavour* 
ing  to  advance  his  intellectual  and  devotion- 
al improvement.  Every  generous  and 
grateful  heart  must  feel  for  tbe  distreaKS 
of  so  eminent  a  benefactor  to  msnkind ;  and 
now  that  hisunhappiness  is  certainly  knovrOt 
must  respect  that  dignity  of  character 
which  prevented  him  from  complaining. 

His  majesty  having  the  preceding  year 
instituted  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in 
London,  Johnson  had  now  the  honour  of 
being     appointed    Professor  in  Ancient 

«  (A  diflbrMBoe  took  pIsco  in  tho  Marah  oTtbii 
vsar  botwoeii  fifr.  Tfaialo  and  Bar  Joseph  Msw- 
bay,  hb  eoUaagoo,  ia  the  repraaantatioB  of  Sovtb* 
warfc,  when  Kr  Jooeph  andeavoared  to  deftad 
hinooalf  from  aomo  anti-popidar  atop  ho  had  takea, 
by  jnmlpating  Mr.  Thialo ;  the  afiir  ■  rdatad  ia 
tho  OtniUmanU  JUttestiie,  aad  it  aaens  tfasi 
the  eonehidiog  paiagra^  eoataiDB  intaraalandsaoe 
of  having  bom  written  by  Dr.  Johnson : 

<*  If,  tberelbre,  deUoacy  of  litnatMa,  aad  ftet 
ofpubHe  reMtnimenit  were  the  motives  that  in* 
polled  Sir  Jooeph  to  do  his  doty  agaiiMt  Ua  opiDin, 
lot  hii  ozeaao  have  ita  fall  ofibct;  bat  whoo  bs 
vsgrsis  his  cowardieo  of  eomplianco,  let  hiss  rs* 
grat  likowiM  tho  cowardioo  of  cahunay;  sad 
whan  ho  shrinka  fiom  vulgar  rsoontment,  1st  him 
not  employ  ialaahood  to  oovor  hie  rstrsat"- 
Otnt.  Mag.  vol.  xxzix.  p.  162,  The  silids 
proceeds  to  rseoounand  a  racaiianco  to  trisaaisl 
parliamenta,  a  moasare  to  which  Johnaon*s  hstrsd 
of  the  whig  leptennial  bill  wobM  aatamlly  iaelias 
him;  aad  aa,  for  Mr.  Thialo*s  sake,  ho  was  obtif- 
ad,  by  tho  vkdonco  of  tho  times,  to  adopt  soma 
popdar  topic,  he  woold  probably  adact  thst  sf 
trisnnial  pariiamsnts.— Ed.] 


net .--jerAT.  w. 


liteimtnni.  In  Uweonme  oftheyearhe 
wTole  aome  lettere  to  Mn.  Thrale,  passed 
•omc  part  of  the  suminer  at  Oxford  and  at 
liinhfeUi  %  and  when  at  Oxford  he  wrote 
the  foUowing  letter: 


«c 


TO   rax  BSTSSSVD   MR.    TBOMAB 


WAETOH. 

*«atsllUgr,  1788. 

"  DsAB  aiftf — ^Many  yean  ago*  when  I 
naed  to  read  in  the  library  of  yoar  college, 
I  proouaed  to  lecompenae  the  college  for 
that  permiaaiony  by  adding  to  their  books  a 
BaakerviUe'a  VirgiL  I  iMve  now  sent  it, 
and  desire  yon  to  repoeit  it  on  the  shelves 
in  mjr  name  ^, 

"  If  you  will  be  pleaaed  to  let  me  know 
when  yon  have  an  hour  of  leisure,  I  will 
dfiak  tea  with  you.  I  am  engaged  for  the 
aftcmoooa  to-morrow  and  on  Friday:  all 
my  mominga  are  my  own^.    I  am,  »e. 

**  Sam  JoHiiaoM.'' 

["TO  MRS.  THRALB. 

»liAMd,  I4lh  A««aM,  llfi. 

Jj"J»  "  I  aet  oot  on  Thursday  mom- 
^Pj£  ing,  and  found  my  companion,  to 
whom  I  was  very  much  a  stran* 
fer,  mote  agreeable  than  I  expected.  We 
vtot  cheeilolly  forward,  and  passed  the 
Bight  St  Corentiy.  We  came  in  late,  and 
went  out  early ;  and  therefore  I  did  not 
•md  for  my  cousin  Tom,  but  I  design  to 
nuke  him  aome  amends  for  the  omission. 
''Next  day  we  came  early  to  Lucy, 
vbo  wasy  I  lielieve,  glad  to  see  us.     She 


^  bwlaeb  plaee  be  has  been  wcceeded  by 
BsBSit  LiogloD,  EWq.  When  that  truly  religiou 
UMlIf  li  was  eleetad  to  thii  honorary  profesBor- 
dop,  at  die  eame  ttnae  that  Edward  Gibbon, 
Ei^.  BOlcd  Ibr  introdaciitt  a  kind  of  ineering  in- 
fiwy  ioio  Ibb  hiitoricau  writinss,  was  elected 
hoftjwi  of  AneieBt  Hiatory,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
GalinMk,  I  obaerved  that  it  brongfat  to  my  mind 
"  Waokid  Wm  Whirton  and  good  Mr.  Ditton.'* 
—I  SB  lew  alto  of  that  admireble  inatitstkm,  aa 
Steetoiy  Ibr  PoieigB  CofreapoDdeoee,  br  the 
fc^ev  of  the  seadenuciana,  and  the  appiobation 
<f  tba  aetorrigB^-^oawxx«L. 

'  [He  dblaa  to  Ma.  Thrale  from  Oiford,  87th 
^oea  a^  lOch  Jnly.  He  aeena  to  hare  been 
fw  abee  the  18th  May.~Eo.] 
'  "b  has  thii  iaacription  in  a  blank  leaf: 
Bmic  Hkrym  V,  X>.  Samuel  JohnMon,  to 
We  iect  9htdU$  inttrdum  vaearet*  Of 
the  fifanry,  which  k  aa  old  Gothic  room,  he  waa 
*«7  fond,  Ob  my  obaerving  to  him  that  aome 
<f  d»  mpdem  librariea  of  the  Univeisity  were 
>Bon  eMBmodioQi  and  pleeaant  for  atndy,  aa  being 
ewe  apaaoas  aad  aiiy*  he  replied,  *  Sir,  if  a  man 
^e  auad  to  franee,  he  moat  itody  at  Chri^ 
OaKfaaadAO^OBla.**' 

*  **  Oaring  thia  nat  he  aeldom  or  never  dined 
ai  He  uMaiad  to  be  deeply  engaged  m  aome 
ilaaiT  w«£l&a  WiUiama  waa  now  with  him 
a  OdBel*'--WAaToa. 


had  saved  her  beat  ffoosebeniea  upon  the 
tree  for  me ;  and,  aa  oteele  says,  /ttfotnei- 
ther  too  proud  nor  too  wise  to  gather  them. 
I  haye  rambled  a  yery  Uttie  inter  fonie$  et 
fiumina  aoto,  but  I  am  not  yet  weu.  They 
have  cut  down  the  treea  in  George-lane. 
Evelyn,  in  his  book  of  Forest  Trees,  tells 
us  of  wicked  men  that  cut  down  treea,  and 
never  prospered  afterwards;  yet  nothing 
has  deterred  these  audacious  aldermen  from 
violating  the  Hamadryad  of  George-lane. 
As  aa  impartial  travelier  I  muat,  however, 
tell  that,  in  Stow-street,  where  I  left  a 
draw*well,  I  have  found  a  pump,  but  the 
lading-well  in  thia  ill-fated  George-lane  liea 
ahamefully  neglected. 

"  I  am  going  to-day  or  to-monow  to 
Ashbourne  ;  but  I  am  at  a  loas  Ij^ow  I  shaU 
get  back  in  time  to  London.  Here  are 
only  chance  coachea,  ao  that  there  is  no 
certainty  of  a  place.  If  I  do  not  come,  let 
it  not  hinder  your  journey.  I  can  be  but 
a  few  days  benind  you  ;  and  I  win  follow 
in  the  Brigfathelmatone  coach.  But  I  hope 
to  come.'*] 

["  TO   MRS.  AiTOlf . 

BrlghtbelnHtona,  9S  AesaR,  IWS. 

**  MAnAif , — I  suppose  you  have 
received  the  mill:  the  whole  ap-  msS 
paratus  seemed  to  be  perfect,  ex- 
cept that  there  is  wanting  a  little  tin  spout 
at  the  bottom,  and  some  ring  or  knob,  on 
which  the  bag  that  catches  the  meal  is 
to  be  hung.  When  these  are  added,  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  grind  your  own 
bread,  and  treat  me  with  a  cake,  made  by 
yourself,  of  meal  from  your  own  com  of 
your  own  grinding. 

**  I  was  glad,  madam,  to  see  ^ou  so  wel!» 
and  hope  your  health  will  long  increase,  and 
then  long  continue.  I  am,  madam,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

"  Sax.  JoHiisov."] 

I  came  to  London  in  the  autumn,  and 
having  informed  him  that  I  was  going  to  be 
married  in  a  few  months,  I  wisted  to  have 
as  much  of  his  conversation  aa  I  could  be- 
fore enffaffing  in  a  state  of  life  which  would 
probably  keep  me  more  in  Scotland,  and 
prevent  roe  seeing  him  so  often  as  when  I 
was  a  single  man;  but  I  found  he  was  at 
Brightheunstone  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale. 
I  was  very  sorry  that  I  had  not  his  compa- 
ny 5  with  me  at  the  Jubilee,  in  honour  of 

*  [BIr.  Boswell*  on  tlw  oeeaaioQ,  jnatified  Johik* 
8on*a  foraaigfat  and  pmdenee,  in  adrising  him  to 
"  clear  hia  head  of  Cornea :  "  imhickily  the  ad- 
Tiee  had  ao  effect,  Ibr  Boswell  made  a  fool  of 
himself  at  the  Jubilee  by  aondrv  enthuaiaatie 
fheaka ;  amoaot  othen,  lert  he  ahoold  not  be 
aofficiently  diaUngoiabed,  be  wore  the  woidi  Coa- 
BXCA  BoawBLii  in  laige  letten  roand  hia  hat — 
Ed.] 
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Shakspeare,  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  the 
great  poet's  native  town.  Johnson's  con- 
nexion both  with  Shakspeare  end  Garrick 
founded  a  double  claim  to  his  presence;  and 
it  would  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  Mr. 
Garrick.  Upon  this  occasion  I  particularly 
lamented  that  he  had  not  that  warmth  of 
friendship  for  his  brilliant  pupil,  which  we 
may  suppose  would  have  had  a  benignant 
effect  on  both.  When  ahnost  every  man 
of  eminence  in  the  literary  world  was  hap- 
pv  to  partake  in  this  festival  of  genius,  the 
absence  of  Johnson  could  not  but  be  won- 
dered at  and  regretted.  The  only  trace  of 
him  there,  was  m  the  whimsical  advertise- 
ment of  a  haberdasher,  who  sold  Shak*' 
perian  Mands  of  various  dyes  ^  and,  by  way 
of  illustrating  their  appropriation  to  the 
bard,  introduced  a  line  from  the  celebrated 
Prologue  at  the  opening  of  Drury-lane  the- 
atre: 

**  Each  change  of  many'eolour'*d  life  he  drew." 

From  Brighthelmstone  Dr.  Johnson  wrote 
me  the  following  letter,  which  they  who 
may  think  that  I  onght  to  have  suppressed, 
must  have  less  ardent  feelings  than  I  have 
always  avowed  1. 

"to   JAMES   BOSWZLL,    ES^. 

**  Brightlwliiutoiie,  9th  September,  1768. 

*<Dbar  bik, — ^Whydo  you  charge  me 
with  unkindness?  I  have  omitted  nothing 
that  could  do  you  good,  or  give  you  plea- 
sure, unless  it  be  that  I  have  fbrborne  to 

^  In  the  Preface  to  my  account  of  Coxsica, 
published  in  1768, 1  thus  express  myself: 

"  He  who  publishes  a  book  affecting  not  to  be 
an  authonr,  and  professing  an  indifference  for  lit- 
erary fame,  may  possibly  impose  upon  many 
people  such  an  idea  of  Ins  consequence  as  he 
wishes  may  be  received.  For  my  part  I  should 
be  proud  to  be  known  as  an  authour,  and  I  have 
an  ardent  ambition  for  literary  fame  ;  for,  of  all 
possessions,  I  should  imagine  literary  fame  to  be 
the  most  valuable.  A  man  who  has  been  able  to 
furnish  a  book,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
world,  has  established  himself  as  a  respectable 
character  in  distant  society,  without  any  danger 
of  having  that  character  lessened  by  the  observa- 
tion of  hjB  weaknesses.  To  preserve  an  uniform 
dignity  among  those  who  see  us  every  day,  is 
hardly  possible ;  and  to  aim  at  it,  must  put  us 
under  the  fetters  of  perpetual  restraint  The  au- 
thour of  an  approved  book  may  allow  his  natural 
disposition  an  easy  play,  and  yet  indulge  the 
pride  of  superior  genius,  when  he  consideri  that 
by  those  who  know  him  only  as  an  authour,  he 
never  ceases  to  be  respected.  Such  an  authour, 
when  in  his  hours  of  gloom  and  discontent,  may 
have  the  consolation  to  think  that  his  writings  are, 
at  that  very  time,  giving  pleasure  to  numbers ; 
and  such  an  anthour  may  cherish  the  hope  of 
being  remembered  afUr  death,  which  has  been  a 
great  object  to  the  noblest  minds  in  all  ages.*' — 
BoswicLL. 


tell  you  mv  opinion  of  yotir  <  Aoeotintof 
Corsica. '  I  believe  my  opinion,  if  you  think 
well  of  my  judgment,  might  have  given 
YOU  pleasure;  but  when  it  is  considered 
how  much  vanity  is  excited  by  praise,  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  would  have  done  you  good. 
Your  historjr  is  like  other  histories,  but 
your  journal  is  in  a  very  high  degree  curi- 
ous and  delightful.  There  is  between  the 
history  and  the  journal  that  difference 
which  there  will  always  be  ibund  between 
notions  borrowed  iVom  without,  and  no- 
tions generated  within.  Tour  history  ww 
copied  from  books;  your  journal  rose  out 
of  your  own  experience  and  observation. 
You  express  images  which  operated  strong- 
ly upon  yourself,  and  you  have  impressed 
them  with  great  ibrce  upon  your  readers. 
I  know  not  whether  I  could  name  any  na^ 
rative  by  which  curiority  is  better  excited 
or  better  gratified. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  are  going  to  be 
married;  and  as  I  wish  you  well  in  things 
of  less  importance,  wish  you  well  with  pro* 
portionate  ardour  in  this  crisis  of  your  life. 
What  I  can  contribute  to  your  happiness,  I 
should  be  very  unwilling  to  withhold;  for  I 
have  always  loved  and  valued  you,  and 
shall  love  you  and  value  you  still  more,  as 
you  become  more  reg[ular  and  useAil :  effects 
which  a  happy  marriage  will  hardly  fail  to 
produce. 

"  I  do  not  find  that  I  am  likely  to  come 
back  very  soon  from  this  place.  I  shsil, 
perhaps,  stay  a  fortnight  longer;  and  a 
fortnight  is  a  long  time  to  a  lover  absent 
from  his  mistress.  Would  a  fortnight  ever 
have  an  end.^  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  roost 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHjrsoir." 

After  his  return  to  town,  we  met  frequent- 
ly, and  I  continued  the  practice  of  makinff 
notes  of  his  conversation,  though  not  wito 
so  much  assiduity  as  I  wish  I  had  done.  At 
this  time,  indeed,  I  had  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  not  being  able  to  appropriate  so  much 
time  to  my  iournal;  for  General  Paoli,  aAer 
Corsica  had  been  overpowered  by  the  moo* 
archy  of  France,  was  now  no  longer  at  the 
head  of  his  brave  countrymen,  but  having 
with  difficulty  escaped  from  his  native 
island,  had  sought  an  asylum  in  Great  Bri- 
tain 9;  and  it  was  my  duty,  as  well  as  mr 
pleasure,  to  attend  much  upon  him^.  Sucn 
particulars  of  Johnson's  conversation  at  this 
period  as  I  have  committed  to  writing,  I 
shall  here  introduce,  without  any  strict  at- 

*  [21st  Sept  1769.  General  Paoli  arrived  »t 
Mr.  Hutchinson's,  in  Old  Bond-sttieet— 27th  Sept 
General  Paoli  was  presented  to  his  ftfajerty  at  St 
James's. — jSlnn.  Reg. — Ed.] 

'  [Mr.  BoswelPs  o9teniatiou$  atteadanee  <o 
General  Paoli  eieited,  at  the  time,  a  food  desl 
of  observation  and  ridicule.— Ed.] 
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teotm  to  methodical  amngonent  Some- 
tiniet  abort  notaa  cf  difierent  daya  ahali  be 
Uended  together^  and  acxtnetimea  a  dav  may 
■eem  important  enough  to  be  separately  dia- 

He  laid,  he  would  not  have  Sunday  kept 
with  rigid  eererity'  and  gloom,  but  with  a 
gnmty  and  aimphcity  of  behaviour. 

[He  riaiculed  a  friend  who,  looking 
Rii^  out  on  Streatham-common  from  our 
^  '^  windowa  one  day,  lamented  the  enor- 
BioiB  wickednesa  of  the  timea,  because  some 
faiid-catchen  were  busy  there  one  fine  Sun- 
day morning  K  < '  Wmle  half  the  C  hristian 
woild  is  permitted,'*  aaid  he,  <'  to  dance  and 
mf,  and  celebrate  Sunday  as  a  day  of  fea- 
tirity,  bow  comes  your  puritanical  spirit  so 
odended  with  frivolous  and  empty  devia- 
tion from  exactness?  Whoever  loads  life 
with  unnecessary  scruples,  sir,^'  continued 
he,  ^  pforokes  the  attention  of  others  on 
bis  conduct,  and  incurs  the  censure  of  sin- 
(litrity  without  reaping  the  reward  of  su- 
perior virtue."] 

I  told  him  that  David  Hume  had  made  a 
diort  coUeetion  of  Scotticiams.  "  I  wonder 
(nid  Johnson)  that  he  ahoukl  find  them^." 

He  would  not  admit  the  importance  of 
the  question  concerning  the  legah^  of  gen- 
enl  warraota.  "Such  a  power  (he  ob- 
RTvad)  moat  be  veated  in  every  government, 
to  answer  ptfticular  cases  of  necessity;  and 
tbcfecanbe  no  just  complaint  but  when  it 
it  abased,  for  which  those  who  administer 
govemoent  must  be  answerable.  It  ia  a 
matter  of  snch  indifference,  a  matter  about 
whieh  the  peonle  care  ao  ver^r  little,  that 
were  a  man  to  De  sent  over  Britain  to  offer 
them  an  exemption  from  it  at  a  halipennv  a 
piece,  very  few  wouU  purcRaae  it."  This 
VIS  a  qieeimen  of  that  kunhf  of  taikwig, 
vhieh  I  had  beard  him  fairly  acknowled^^e; 
for  soKly,  while  the  power  of  granting 
poeial  warrants  waa  suppoaed  to  be  legal, 
aad  the  apprehension  or  them  hung  over 
our  kevisy  we  did  not  possess  that  securi^ 
of  fieedoa«  oongenial  to  our  happy  conati- 
tBtkm,  aad  wfaicn,  bv  the  intrepid  exertions 
of  Mr.  Wilkeay  haa  been  happdy  establish- 
el 

He  said,  **  The  duration  of  parliament, 
vkether  lor  aeven  years  or  the  life  of  the 
long,  appean  to  me  so  immaterial,  that  I 
vuald  not  give  half«-crown  to  turn  the 
■esfe  one  way  or  the  other.    The  habeas 

*  flVn^  Dr.  iofaason  may  have  been  iadaeed 
^  t  ipirit  of  eooMbfictkiB  or  impatience,  to  ny 
i^iUMnf  of  Aa  kiad  hero  rtated  by  Mn.  Pknzi, 
k  iiprupa  to  ebnrre,  that  ha  was»  both  b  pre- 
MfC  aad  pncxkse,  a  decetoas  and  geaemlly  a 
^oel,  thna^  not  a  poritanieal,  obsorrer  of  the 

*  TkafioB  adiliao  of  Hame*s  History  of  Eag- 
had  mm  Ml  of  SeottiesBBs,  flMny  of  wluch  fie 

in  •ahfo^Bart  edkkm^-^MALowa. 


eofpui  ia  the  aingle  advantage  which  our 
government  haa  over  that  ctf  other  coun- 
tries 3." 

On  the  80th  of  September  we  dined  to- 
gether at  the  Mitre.  I  attempted  to  argue 
for  the  superiour  happiness  of  the  savage 
life,  upon  the  uaual  fanciAil  topicks.  Johv- 
soir.  <<Sir,  there  can  be  nothing  more 
false.  The  savages  have  no  bodily  advan- 
tages beyond  those  of  civilized  men.  They 
have  not  better  health;  and  as  to  care  or 
mental  uneasineas,  they  are  not  above  it, 
but  bebw  it,  like  bears.  No,  sir;  you  are 
not  to  talk  such  paradox :  let  me  have  no 
more  on  t.  It  cannot  entertain,  far  less  can 
it  instruct  Lord  Monboddo,  one  of  your 
Scotch  judges,  talked  a  great  deal  of  auch 
nonsense.  I  suffered  Asm;  but  I  will  not 
suffer  you."  Boswbll.  "But,  sir,  does 
not  Rousseau  talk  such  nonsense?  Johv- 
soN.  **  True,  sir^  but  Rousseau  know$  he 
is  taUdnpf  nonaense,  and  laugha  at  the  world 
for  staring  at  him."  Boswell.  <<  How 
so,  sir?"  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  a  man 
who  talks  nonsense  ao  well,  must  know  that 
he  is  talking  nonsense.  But  I  am  afraid 
(chuckling  and  lau^hing^,  Monboddo  doea 
not  know  that  he  is  talking  nonsense  4.*' 
BoswBLi*.  "  Is  it  wrong  then,  sir,  to  affect 
singularity,  in  order  to  make  people  stare?" 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  if  you  do  it  by  propaga- 
ting errour;  and,  indeed,  it  is  wrong  in  any 
way.  There  ia  in  human  nature  a  general 
inclination  to  make  people  stare,  and  every 
wise  man  haa  himaeUT  to  cure  of  it,  and  doea 
cure  himself.  If  vou  wish  to  make  people 
atare  by  doing  better  than  others,  wny 
make  them  stare  till  they  stare  their  eyea 
out  But  consider  how  ea^  it  is  to  make 
people  stare,  by  being  absurd.  I  may  do  it 
oy  going  into  a  drawing-room  without  my 
ahoes.  xou  remember  the  gentleman  in 
'The  ^)ectator,'  who  had  a  commission 
of  lunacy  taken  out  against  him  for  hia  ex- 
treme aingularily,  aucn  aa  never  wearing  a 
wig,  but  a  nightcap.  Now,  sir,  abstract- 
edly, the  nightcap  waa  beat;  but,  relatively, 
the  advantage  was  overbalance  by  hia 
making  the  boya  run  afler  him." 

*  [Did  he  reckon  the  power  of  the  commoof 
over  the  public  pone  as  nothing  ?  and  did  he  caU 
colate  how  long  the  Aodecu  corpus  might  eziat, 
if  the  liberty  of  the  press  were  destroy  eo,  and  the 
duration  of  parliaments  nnlimited  ? — ^En.] 

*  Hia  lordahip  having  frequently  spoken  in  an 
abusiYe  manner  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  my  company, 
I  on  one  occasion,  during  the  lifetime  of  ray  illus- 
trious friend,  could  not  refrain  from  retaliation, 
and  repeated  to  him  this  saying.  He  has  since 
published  I  don't  know  how  many  pages  in  one 
of  his  curious  books,  attempting  in  much  anger, 
but  with  pitM  eifect,  to  pennade  mankind  that 
my  iUostriow  finend  was  not  the  great  and  good 
msD  whksh  they  esteemed  and  erer  will  esteen 
him  to  be.-— BoBWEi<i«. 
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fAU  dedie  of  Mfipfttlarffy  had 
FloBi,  indeed  a  anre  enemy  m  Dr.  John- 
18^^  son.  Few  people  had  amoreset^ 
tied  reverence  for  the  world  than 
he,  or  was  less  captivated  by  new  modes 
of  behaviour  introduced,  or  innovations  on 
the  long  received  customs  of  common  life. 
One  day,  in  compan;]^  with  Mrs.  Thrale, 
they  met  a  friend  driving  six  very  small 
ponies,  and  stopped  to  admire  them. 
**  Why  does  nobody,"  said  Johnson, "  be- 
gin the  fashion  of  driving  six  spavined 
horses,  all  spavined  of  the  same  leg  ?  it  would 
have  a  mighty  pretty  effect,  and  produce 
the  distinction  of  doing  something  worse 
than  the  common  way."  He  hatpd  the 
modem  way  of  leaving  a  company  without 
taking  notice  to  the  lady  of  the  house  that 
he  was  going;  and  did  not  much  like  any 
of  the  contrivances  by  which  ease  has  been 
lately  introduced  into  society  instead  of  cer- 
emony, which  had  more  of  his  approbation. 
Cards,  dress,  and  dancing,  however,  all 
found  their  advocates  in  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
inculcated,  upon  principle,  the  cultivation 
of  thotse  arts,  which  many  a  moralist  thinks 
himself  bound  to  reject,  and  many  a  Chris- 
tian holds  unfit  to  bie  practised.  "  No  per- 
son," said  he,  one  day, "  goes  under-dressed 
till  he  thinks  himself  of  consequence  enough 
to  forbear  carrying  the  badge  of  his  rank 
upon  his  back."  And,  in  answer  to  the  ar- 
guments urged  by  Puritans,  Quakers,  &c. 
against  showy  decorations  of  the  human 
figure,  I  once  heard  him  exclaim,  "  Oh,  let 
us  be  found  when  our  Master  calls,  us  rip- 
ping not  the  lace  off  our  waistcoats,  but  the 
spirit  of  contention  from  our  souls  and 
tongues!  Let  us  all  conform  in  outward 
customs,  which  aie  of  no  consequence,  to 
the  manners  of  those  whom  we  live  among, 
and  despise  such  paltry  distinctions.  Alas, 
sir,"  continued  he,  "  a  man  who  cannot  get 
to  heaven  in  a  cpreen  coat,  will  not  find  his 
way  thither  the  sooner  in  a  grey  one."] 

Talking  of  a  London  life,  he  said,  "  The 
happiness  of  London  is  not  to  be  conceived 
but  by  those  who  have  been  in  it.  I  will 
venture  to  say,  tb/ere  is  more  learning  and 
science  within  the  circumfbrence  of  ten 
miles  from  where  we  now  sit,  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom."  Bobwbll. 
"  The  only  disadvantage  is  the  great  dis- 
tance at  which  people  live  fVom  one  an- 
ther." JoHirsoir.  *'  Yes,  sir:  but  that  is 
occasioned  by  the  largeness  or  it,  which  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  other  advantages." 
BoswBLL.  "  Sometimes  I  have  been  in 
the  humour  of  wishing  to  retire  to  a  desert." 
JoRvsoxr.  "  Sir,  you  have  dejsert  enough 
in  Scotland." 

Althoijgh  I  had  promised  myself  a  great 
deal  of  instructive  conversation  with  him 
on  the  ooodvct  of  the  married  Btateg  of 
which  I  had  then  a  near  pvcMiMct.  he  did 
not  say  mueh   upon   that   topiek.     Mr. 


Sewaidi  heard  him  omoe  say,  thafamtn 
has  a  veiy  bad  chance  for  happiness  in  that 
state,  unless  he  marries  a  woman  of  veiy 
strong  and  fixed  principles  of  religion.'*  He 
maintained  to  me,  contrary  to  the  eommoo 
notion,  that  a  wi>man  would  not  be  the  worse 
wife  for  being  learned :  in  which,  from  all  that 
I  have  obsemd  of  JrUmuuu^,  I  humbly 
differed  from  him.  That  a  woman  should 
be  sensible  and  well  informed,  I  aUow  to  be 
a  great  advantage:  and  think  that  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury3,  in  his  rude  vmifica- 
tion,  has  very  judiciousl)r  pointed  out  that 
degree  of  intelhgence  whicn  is  to  be  deaiied 
in  a  female  companion: 

"  Give  me,  next  good,  an  undentaniing  i0(fe, 
By  natare  unte,  not  learned  hj  mach  art : 

Some  knowledge  oa  her  nde  will  all  my  lift 
More  scope  of  convereation  impart; 

Besides,  her  inborne  virtue  fortifie; 

They  are  most  firmly  good,  who  best  know  why.*' 

When  I  censured  a  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance for  marrying  a  second  time,  hi 
it  showed  a  disregard  of  his  fi»t  wife,  he 
said,  ''  Not  at  aU,  air.  On  the  contraiv, 
were  he  not  to  marry  again»  it  might  be 
concluded  that  his  first  wife  had  ^iven  him 
a  disgust  of  marriage:  but  by  takmg  a  sec- 
ond wife  he  pays  the  nighest  oompUment  to 
the  first,  by  showing  that  ahe  made  him  so 
happy  as  a  married  man,  that  he  wishes  to 
be  so  a  seeond  time."  So  ingenious  a  turn 
did  he  give  to  this  delicate  question.  A»a 
yet,  on  another  occasion,  he  owned  that  he 
once  had  abnost  asked  a  promise  of  Mrs. 
Johnson  that  ^e  woukl  not  many  agaiiii 
but  had  checked  himself.  Indeed  I  cannot 
help  thinkinff .  that  in  his  case  the  reuuett 
would  have  bibn  unreasonable;  for  if  Mia. 
Johnson  forgot,'or  thought  it  no  injury  to 
the  memory  of  her  first  k>ve/— the  huaband 
of  her  youth  and  the  father  of  her  children, 
— ^to  make  a  second  marriage,  why  ahotud 
she  be  precluded  from  a  thud,  should  sbe 
be  so  incUned?  In  Johnaon'i  perseveruf 
fond  appropriation  of  his  Teiiy,  even  alter 
her  decease,  he  seems  totally  to  have  ove^ 
looked  the  prior  claim  of  the  honest  faX' 
mingham  trader  <.  I  presume  that  her  hav^ 
ing  been  married  before   had,  at  tiiaeii 

given  him  some  uneaaineosj  for  I  remembet 
is  observing  upon  the  marriage  of  one  of 
our  common  fnenda,  "  He  has  done  »  ygy 

>  [Mr.  William  S«ward,  author  of  the  Jntc- 
dote$  ^Emmeni  Fenim$,  and  some  other 'i'Mt 
who  mast  not  be  oonibanded  with  Mr*  Sawnvi 

the  camm  of  Lichfield.— Ed.]  . 

*  [See  Pope's  flatirkalTenesagaisst  a  leaosd 

lady»  entitled  «  Aitemma.**— Eo.] 

*  "A  Wife.*'  a  poem,  16U.— Boswau* 

«  [Yet  \m  laqakitiTe  mind  mkht  have  bass 
*aek  by  ha  ftiod  HovOT'a  atert&M  qoeiM  ^ 
Sir  TbMBwHanaer.ralBtffato  thelMf  ^^^ 
the  eansa  of  their  ontoBlioa:  '*  J»*MMa,tfMSf 

re iiuM »k§  her*    See aialtf  pw 388.-^] 
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bcMi  |hiliy»  m;  he  hu  married  •  widow, 
when  he  might  have  had  a  moid." 

We  dranS  tea  with  Mrs.  WilUams.  I 
bad  laat  year  the  pleaaure  of  seeing  Mrs. 
Tiuale  at  Dr.  Johoaon's  one  morning,  and 
had  coorersation  enough  with  her  to  ad- 
mire her  talents;  and  to  show  her  that  I 
was  as  Johnsonian  as  herself.  Dr.  Johnson 
had  probably  been  kind  enough  to  speak 
veil  of  me^  for  this  evening  he  delivered  me 
t  mj  polite  card  from  Mr.  Thrale  and  her, 
iBvitiiv  me  to  Streatham. 

On  the  6th  October  I  complied  with  this 
obliging  invitation,  and  founa,  at  an  elegant 
vilU,  mx  miles  ftom  town,  every  circum- 
stuce  that  can.  make  society  pleasing. 
Jobaaooy  though  quite  at  home,  was  yet 
iooktd  Vf  to  with  an  awe,  tempered  by  afi(eG- 
tioa,  and  aeemed  to  be  equally  the  care  of 
hii  host  and  hostess.  [  rejoiced  at  seeing 
bim  so  happy. 

He  played  off  his  wit  against  Scotland 
with  a  good^iiimoured  pleasantry,  which 
rave  me,  though  no  bigot  to  national  preju- 
oieeiy  sn  opportuni^  for  a  little  contest  with 
bioi.  I  having  said  that  England  was  ob- 
Bgsd  to  OS  for  ffardeners,  almost  all  their 
goodgaideBen  being  Scotchmen: — John- 
•09.  <'  Wliy,  air,  that  is  because  garden- 
iag  is  much  more  necessary  amongst  you 
tliaa  with  oa,  which  makes  so  many  of  your 
peofife  leam  it.  It  is  a^  gardening  with 
foa.  Things  which  grow  wild  here,  must 
be  cultivated  with  great  care  in  Scotland. 
Pray  now  (throwing  himself  back  in  his 
cbaii,  and  laoghiag),  are  you  ever  able  to 
brinr  the  tioe  to  perfection?" 

I  ooasted  that  we  had  the  honour  of  be- 
iqf  the  finst  to  abolish  the  inhospitable, 
tiDabteaoBie,  and  ungracious^austom  of  giv- 
isf  veila  to  .servants.  JoBirsoir.  "Sir, 
7<m  abotiahed  Tails,  because  you  were  too 
poor  to  be  able  to  give  them." 

Mia.  Thrale  disputed  with  him  on  the 
stfrit  of  PriOT.  He  attacked  him  power- 
fsHy  I;  said  he  wrote  of  love  like  a  man 
who  had  never  felt  it:  his  love  verses  were 
coUege  veraea:  and  he  repeated  the  song 
"  Ania  sboiiBM  his  fellow  awains,"  &c.  in 
a>  hdicTOue  a  asanner,  aa  to  make  ns  all 
wcader  liow  a^  one  could  have  beenpleaa- 
sd  with  aoeli  fantastical  Btuff.  Mrs.  Thrale 
stood  to  her  gnn  with  great  courage,  in  d»- 
feaee  of  amorona  ditties,  which  Johnson 
despised,  tiU  he  at  last  silenced  her  bv  ss^- 
iag,  **  My  dear  lady,  taBc  no  more  or  this. 
Noosense  can  he  delended  but  by  non- 


Hn.  Thrale  then  praised  Oarrick^  tal- 
eats  lor  tight  gay  poetry^  and,  as  a  speci- 
nea,  rapeatea  nia  song  in  "  Florizel  and 


'  CWe  AaB  sas  hweate  (Md  Sept.  1777) 
~      I  JBrtisa.  ha  ah«|s  ta  dited  Prior's 
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Perdita,"  and  dwelt  with  peculiar  pleaaure 
on  this  line: 

"  I'd  nniie  with  the  aimple,  and  feed  with  the 


poor. 

JoHHSON.  "  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  this  will 
never  do.  Poor  David !  Smile  with  the 
simple!— what  folly  is  that?  And  who 
would  feed  with  the  poor  that  can  help  it? 
No,  no;  let  me  smile  with  the  wise,  and 
feed  with  the  rich.''  I  repeated  this  sally 
to  Garrick,  snd  wondered  to  find  his  sensi- 
bility as  a  writer  not  a  little  irritated  by  it. 
To  soothe  him  I  observed,  that  Johnson 
spared  none  of  us;  and  I  quoted  th€  passage 
in  Horace,  in  which  he  compares  one  who 
attacks  his  friends  for  the  sake  of  a  laugh  to 
a  pushing  ox,  that  is  marked  by  a  bunch  of 
hay  put  upon  his  horns:  fcmum  habet  in 
ewmu,  "Ay,"  said  Garrick  vehemently, 
**  he  has  a  whole  mow  of  it." 

Talking  of  history,  Johnson  said,  "  We 
may  know  historical  facts  to  be  true,  ss  we 
msy  know  facts  in  common  life  to  be  tru^ 
Motives  are  generally  unknown  9.  We 
cannot  trust  to  the  characters  we  find  in 
history,  unless  when  they  are  drawn  by 
those  who  knew  the  persons,  as  those,  for 
instance,  by  Sallust  and  by  Lord  Claren- 
don." 

He  would  not  allow  much  merit  to  Whit- 
field's orato^.  "  His  popularity,  sir,"  said 
he,  "  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of 
his  manner.  He  would  be  followed  by 
crowds  were  he  to  wear  a  nightcap  in  the 
pulpit,  or  were  he  to  preach  from  a  tree." 

I  know  not  from  what  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion he  burst  out  into  a  violent  declamation 
against  the  Corsicans,  of  whose  heroism  I 
talked  in  hiffh  terms.  «Sir,"  said  he, 
*'  what  is  all  mis  rout  about  the  Corsicans? 
They  have  been  at  war  with  the  Genoese 
for  upwards  of  twenty  vears,  and  have 
never  yet  taken  their  fortified  towns.  They 
miffht  have  battered  down  their  walls,  and 
reduced  them  to  powder  in  twenty  ^ears. 
They  mi^ht  have  pulled  the  walls  in  pieces, 
and  cracked  the  stones  with  their  teeth  in 
twen^  years."  It  wss  in  vain  to  argue 
with  him  upon  the  want  of  artillery:  he 
was  not  to  be  resisted  for  the  moment. 

On  the  evening  of  October  10, 1  presented 
Dr.  Johnson  to  General  Paoli.  I  had  great- 
ly wished  tnat  two  men,  for  whom  I  had 
the  highest  esteem,  should  meet.    They 

'  [Thk  was  what  old  Sir  Robert  Walpole  pro- 
bably meant  when,  hii  son  Horace,  wishing  to 
amase  him  one  evening,  after  hb  fall,  offered  to 
read  Urn  some  hirtorinl  work.  "  Any  thing," 
Mid  the  old  stateamaa,  **  bat  hiatonr — ^that  mu$t 
be  fidM."  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  «<  BiUlheaienx  sort 
dsl'histoifa!  LeeipeetBteaiBionttioppeninatniitB, 
«t  Issaolsais  tiop  interesi^i  poorqne  nonspnii- 
sioBBeonwtsraarlsiiiteilsdssvnioadfli  antrea!** 
Mi§e.  Works,  voi  !▼.  p.  410.— En.] 
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met  with  a  manl^  ease,  mutually  con&Mcious 
of  their  own  abilities,  and  of  tne  abilities 
of  each  other.  The  general  spoke  Italian, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  En^ish,  and  understood 
one  another  very  weU,  with  a  little  aid  of 
interpretation  from  me,  in  which  I  compar- 
ed myself  to  an  isthmus  which  joins  two 
great  continents.  Upon  Johnson's  ap- 
proach, the  general  said,  "From  what  I 
nave  read  of  your  works,  sir,  and  from  what 
Mr.  Boswell  nas  told  me  of  you,  I  have  long 
held  you  in  great  veneration."  The  gene- 
ral talked  of  languages  being  formed  on  the 
particular  notions  and  manners  of  a  people, 
without  knowing  which,  we  cannot  know 
the  language.  We  may  know  the  direct 
signification  of  single  words;  but  by  these 
no  beauty  of  expression,  no  sally  of  genius, 
no  wit  is  conveyed  to  the  mind.  All  this 
must  be  by  allusion  to  other  ideas.  "  Sir," 
said  Johnson,  "  you  talk  of  language  as  if 
you  had  never  done  any  thing  else  but  stu- 
dy it,  instead  of  governing  a  nation."  The 
general  said,  ^*Questo  e  un  troppo  gran 
eomplimento ;"  this  is  too  great  a  compli- 
ment. Johnson  answered,  "  I  should  have 
thought  so,  sir,  if  I  had  not  heard  you 
talk  1."  The  general  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  spirit  of  infidelity  which  was 
so  prevalent.  John  son.  '<  Sir,  this  gloom 
of  infidelity,  I  hope,  is  only  a  transient  cloud 
passing  through  the  hemisphere,  which  will 
soon  be  dissipated,  and  the  sun  break  forth 
with  his  usual  splendour."  "  You  think 
then,"  said  the  general,  "that  they  will 
change  their  principles  like  their  clothes." 
JoHirsoir.  "Why,  sir,  if  they  bestow  no 
more  thought  on  principles  than  on  dress,  it 
must  be  so."  The  general  said,  that  "  a 
great  part  of  the  fashionable  infidelity  was 
owing  to  a  desire  of  showing  coura^. 
Men  who  have  no  opportunities  of  showing 
it  as  to  things  in  this  life,  take  death  and 
futurity  as  objects  on  which  to  display  it." 
JoHirsoir.  "  That  is  mighty  foolish  affec- 
tation. Fear  is  one  of  the  passions  of  human 
nature,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  divest 
it.  You  remember  that  the  Emperour 
Charles  V.  when  he  read  upon  the  tomb- 
stone of  a  Spanish  nobleman,  *  Here  lice  one 
who  never  knew  fear,'  wittily  said,  *  Then 
he  never  snufied  a  candle  with  his  fin- 
gers.' " 

He  talked  a  few  words  of  French  to  the 
general;  but  finding  he  did  not  do  it  with 
facility,  he  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  wrote  tlie  following  note: 

"•Tof  lu  dans  la  giographie  de  Lucas  de 
Linda  un  PateT'noster  ^erit  dans  une  icm* 
gue  tout-^fait  differente  de  /'  ItaHenme^  et 
de  tautes  auires  le»queUeM  se  dirivent  du 
Laiin.    L'autewr  VappeUe  lingruam  Cor- 

*  [See  ante,  p.  240,  tbe  oompliment  oftbe  king 
to  bimMlf.— Ed.] 


S1C8B  rusticam:  ette  a  petU4ire  p&tsi,  pevrh' 
pen;  mats  eUe  a  eertainement  prhalue 
autrefois  dans  les  moniagnes  et  dans  U 
eampagne,  Le  mime  auteur  dit  h  nUme 
chose  en  parlant  de  Sardaigne;  quHl  y  a 
deux  langues  dans  VIsle,  une  des  tilles^ 
Pautre  de  la  eampagne,** 

The  general  immediately  inibrmed  htm 
that  the  lingua  rustica  was  only  hi  Sar- 
dinia*. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  home  with  me,  and 
drank  tea  till  late  in  the  night.    He  said, 
"  General  Paoli  had  the  lofliest  port  of  any 
man  he  had  ever  seen."    He  denied  that 
military  men  were  always  the  best  breil 
men.    '*  Perfect  good  breeding  ^he  obBrrv- 
ed)  consists  in  having  no  particular  mark  of 
any  profession,  but  a  general  elegance  of 
manners';  whereas,  in  a  millitary  man,  you 
can  commonly  distingnish  the  brand  of  a 
soldier,  l*homme  d*epie:**  [and  it     ^^ 
was,  she  said,   the  essence  of  a     Jl^; 
gentleman's  character  to  bear  the 
visible  mark  of  no  profession   whatever. 
He  once  named  Mr.  Berenger  as  the  stand- 
ard of  true  elegance;  but  some  one  object- 
ing, that  he  too  much  resembled  the  gen* 
tleman  in  Congreve's  comedies,  Dr.  John- 
son said,  "  We  must  fix  then  upon  the  fs- 
mous  Thomas  Hervey,    whose    mannen 
were  polished  even  to  acutenees  and  bril- 
liancy, though  he  lost  bnt  little  in  solid  pow- 
er oi  reasoning,  and  in  genuine  force  of 
mind."  Johnson  had  an  avowed  and  scarce- 
ly limited  partiality  for  all  who  bore  the 
name,  or  boasted  the  alliance  of  an  Aston  oi 
a  Hervey.] 

Dr.  Johnson  shunned  to-night  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  perplexed  question  of  fate 
and  free  will,  which  I  attempted  to  agi- 
tate: "  Sir  (said  he),  we  Xmow  our  will  is 
free,  and  there* s  an  end  on  H.** 

He  honoured  me  with  his  company  at 
dinner  on  the  16th  of  October,  at  my  lodg- 
ings in  Old  Bond-street,  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Goldsmith^ 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Bickerstaff',  and  Mr. 

'  [The  Biibop  of  Fares  imnureB  whether  it  b< 
not  pomble  that  a  military  colony  of  Jews,  trai» 
ported  into  Sardinia  in  thie  time  of  Tiberias,  tavj 
baye  left  some  traces  of  their  langoafe  there 
Tac.  An,  1. 2,  c.  86.  Suet.  mt.  2%b.  o.  86.  Joseyh. 
1.  18,  c.  8.— £d.3  ^ 

'  [Inac  Btekerataff,  tbe  aalboiir  of  aeveral  ibea 
trioal  pieces  of  considerable  ment  and  continues 
popnlarity.  This  unhappy  man  wan  obliged  ti 
fly  on  suspicion  of  a  capital  crime,  on  wbS^  oc 
casion  Mrs.  Poiai  relates,  that  **  when  fifr.  Bich 
erstaflfs  flight  confirmed  the  report  of  his  goilt,  in 
Mr.  Thrale  said,  in  answer  to  JohiMon's  astoii»l 
ment,  that  he  bad  long  been  a  sospeeted  mai 
*  By  those  who  look  dose  to  the  groond,  ^it  wi 
be  seen,  air,'  was  the  toftr  reply;  « I  hope  thst 
see  tluncs  fiom  a  greater  distanee.'  *>  Piotxi, 
180.— Eo.] 
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Thomas  Davms.     Garrick   plaved  round 
hiiu  with  a  fond  Tivecity,  taking  nold  of  the 
hreatft  of  hia  coat,  and,  looking  up  in  his 
iace  with  a  lively  archness,  complimented 
him  oo  the  good  health  which  he  seemed 
then  to  eojov:  while  the  sage,  shaking  his 
head,  beheld  aim  with  a  gentle  complacen- 
cy.   One  of  the  company  not  being  come 
at  the  appointed  hour,  I  proposed,  as  usual 
upun  such  oecaaioQs,  to  order  dinner  to  be 
aenred;  addinj^,  "Ought  six  people  to  be 
k<pt  waiting  ior  one?"    "  Why,  yes  (an- 
swered Johnson,  with  a  delicate  humanity) , 
if  the  one  will  suffer  more  by  your  sitting 
down,  than  the  six  will  do  by  waiting.''  Gold- 
Doiiii,  to  divert  the  tedious  minutes,  strut- 
ted about,  bragging  of  his  dress,  and  I  be- 
lie%'e  was  eerioiuly  vain  of  it,  for  his  mind 
VIS  wonderfully  prone  to  such  impressions  : 
*'  Came,  come  (said  Garrick),  talk  no  more 
of  that    You  are,  perhaps,  the  worst — eh, 
ehf— Gobbmith  was  eagerly  attempting 
toioterrupt  him,  when  Garrick  went  on, 
iaazhing  ironically,  "  Nay,  you  will  always 
M  like  a  gentleman;  but  I  am  talking  of 
being  well  or  ill  dre$V'    «  Well,  let  me 
irll  you  ^aaid  Goldsmith),  when  my  tailor 
brought  Dome  my  bloom-coloured  coat,  he 
said,  *  Sir,  I  have  a  favour  to  beg  of  you. 
When  any  body  asks  you  who  made  your 
clothes,  be  pleased  to  mention  John  Filby, 
lithe  Harrow,  in  Water-lane.'"    John- 
tojr.     ^''Wliy,  sir,  that  was  because  he 
knrw  the  strange    colour  would    attract 
crowds  to  ffaze  at  it,  and  tlius  they  might 
hear  of  him,  and  see  how  well  he  could 
raakr  a  cost  even  of  so  absurd  a  colour." 

AAer  dinoer  our  conversation  turned  first 
opon  Pope.  Johnson  said,  his  character 
0]  men  were  admirably  drawn,  those  of  wo- 
iDeo  not  so  well.  He  repeated  to  us,  in  his 
r*>rcn>te  melodious  manner,  the  concluding 
iinet  of  the  D  unciad  ^  While  he  was  talking 
tioJly  in  praise  of  those  lines,  one  of  the 
t'^iinpany  ventured  3  to  say, "  Too  fine  for 
•Qcfa  a  poem: — a  poem  on  what?  "  Johic- 
foK  (with  ft  disdainful  look).  "  Why,  on 
duaccf .  It  was  worth  while  being  a  dunce 
th«^Q.  Ah,  air,  hadst  thou  lived  in  those 
(U/8  !  it  is  not  worth  while  being  a  dunce 
B^,  when  there  are  no  wits."  Bickers taff 
•*'>**rved,  as  a  peenliar  circumstance,  that 
P'-^pe^i  fame  wa«  higher  when  he  was  alive 
than  it  was  then.    Johnson  said,  his  Pas- 


'  l^tr.  Laaglon  informed  me  that  he  once  rela- 
ted to  Jolnson  (on  the  aathority  of  Spence)  that 
hipn  himnlf  admired  those  lines  so  much,  that 
«ri«p  he  repeated  them,  his  voice  fanltered:  **  and 
mAiin  mym*  sir  (said  Joboson),  forthey  are  no- 
bfo  Itnesb** — J.  BoswsLu. 

'  [What  an  idea  of  the  tyranny  of  Johnson's 
aareoatioB  does  this  word — ventured — give  ! 
'IVva  ii  reaaott,  as  will  appear  hereafler,  to  sos- 
fm  that  BoawcU  Inmaelf  was  the  object  of  this 


torals  were  ]K)or  things,  tliough  the  versi- 
fication was  fine.     He  told  us,  with  hlsh 
satisfaction,  the  anecdote  of  Pope's  inquir- 
ing who  was  the  authour  of  his  "  London," 
and  saying,  he  will  be  soon  deterri.    He 
observed,  that  in  Dryden's  poetry  there 
were  passages  drawn  from  a  profundity 
which  Pope  could  never  reach.    He  repeat- 
ed some  nne  lines  on  love,  by  the  former 
(which  I  have  now  forgotten),  and  gave 
great  ajiplause  to  the  character  of  Zimri^. 
Goldsmith  said,  that  Pope's  character  of 
Addison  showed  a  djeep  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart.    Johnson  said,  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  temple,  in  "  The  Mourning 
Bride^,"  was  the  finest  poetical  passage  he 
had  ever  read;  he  recollected  none  in  Snaks- 
peare  equal  to  it. — ''But    (said  Garrick, 
all  alarmed  for  *  the  god  of  his  idolatry ')  we 
know  not  the  extent  and    variety  of  his 
powers.    We  are  to  suppose  there  are  such 
passages  in  his  works.    Shakspeare  must 
not  sufier  from  the  badness  of  our  memories." 
Johnson,  diverted  by  this  enthusiastic  jea- 
lousy, went  on  with  great  ardour:  "So, 
sir;  Congreve  has  nature  (smiling  on  the 
tragic  eagerness  of  Garrick)^  but  composing 
himself,  he  added,  '*  Sir,  this  is  not  comparing 
Congreve  on  the  whole  witli  Shakspeare 
on  tne  whole:  but  only  maintaining  that 
Congreve  has  one  finer  passage  than  any 
that  can  be  found  in  Shakspeare.    Sir,  a 
man  may  have  no  more  than  ten  guineas 
in  the  world,  but  he  may  have  those  ten 

guineas  in  one  piece;  and  so  may  have  a 
ner  piece  than  a  man  who  has  ten  thou- 
sand pound :  but  then  he  has  only  one  ten- 
guinea  piece. — What  I  mean  is,  that  you 
can  show  me  no  passage  where  there  it 
simply  a  description  of  material  objects, 
without  any  intermixture  of  moral  notions^, 
which  produced  such  an  efiect."  Mr.  Mur- 
phy mentioned  Shakspeare's  description  of 
the  night  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt; 
but  it  was  observed  it  had  men  in  it.  Mr. 
Davies  suggested  the  speech  of  Juliet,  in 
which  she  figures  herself  awaking  in  the 
tomb  of  her  ancestors.  Some  one  mention- 
ed the  description  of  Dover  Cliff.    John- 

'  [The  Duke  ^f  Backrogham,  in  Absalom  and 
Achitopfael. — ^Ep.  ] 

*  Act  ii  scene  3. — ^Maloxtk. 

*  In  Congreve's  description  there  saema  to  be 
an  intermixture  of  moral  notume;  as  the  af- 
fecting power  of  the  passage  arises  from  the  vivid 
impression  of  the  described  objeeta  on  the  mind  of 
the  speaker:  '*  And  shoots  a  chillness,"  Sec. — 
Kearxtet.  [So,  abo,  the  very  first  words  of  the 
speech,  *'  kovo  reverend;**  and  again,  **  it  itrikee 
an  awe  and  terror;**  and  again,  *'  looking  hranm 
qtullity,**  All  this  is  sorely  describing  the  baild- 
ing  by  its  effects  on  the  mmd.  Tlie  trath  is,  as 
MiB.  Piozzi  states,  Johnson  loved  to  tease  Gairkk 
with  tUi  apparent  preference  of  Congreve  over 
Shakqieara.    See  ante^  p.  n2.— Ed.] 
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SOU.  "No,  sir:  itakouldbe  all  precipice— 
all  ▼actnim.  Tne  crows  impede  vour  fall. 
The  diminished  appearance  of  the  boats, 
and  other  circumstances,  are  all  very  good 
description;  but  do  not  impress  the  mind  at 
once  with  the  horrible  idea  of  immense 
height  The  impressioB  is  divided;  you 
pass  on  by  computation,  from  one  stage  of 
the  tremendous  space  to  another.  Had  the 
girl  in  'The  Mourning  Bride'  said,  she 
could  not  cast  her  shoe  to  the  top  of  one  of 
the  pillars  in  the  temple,  it  would  not  have 
aided  the  idea,  but  weakened  it" 

Talking  of  a  barrister  who  had  a  bad  ut- 
terance, some  one  (to  rouse  Johnson)  wick- 
edly said,  that  he  was  unfortunate  in  not 
having  been  taught  oratory  by  Sheridan. 
JoHNsoir.  "Nay,  sir,  if  he  had  been 
taught  by  Sheridan,  he  would  have  cleared 
the  room."  GAaaicK.  "  Sheridan  has  too 
much  vanity  to  be  a  good  man." — We  shall 
now  see  Johnson's  mode  of  defending  a 
man:  taking  him  into  his  own  hands  and  dis- 
crimmating.  Johhsoii .  "  No,  sir.  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  in  Sheridan,  something  to  re- 
prehend and  every  thing  to  laugh  at;  but, 
sir,  he  is  not  a  bad  man.  No,  sir;  were 
mankind  to  be  divided  into  good  and  bad, 
he  would  stand  considerably  within  the 
ranks  of  good.  And,  sir,  it  must  be  allow- 
ed that  Sheridan  excels  in  plain  declama- 
tion, though  he  can  exhibit  no  character." 

I  should,  perhaps,  have  suppressed  ^  this 
disquisition  concerning  a  person  of  whose 
merit  and  worth  I  think  with  respect,  had 
he  not  attacked  Johnson  so  outrageously  in 
his  Life  of  SwiA,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
treated  us  his  admirers  as  a  set  of  pigmies. 
He  who  has  provoked  the  lash  of  wit,  can- 
not complain  that  he  smarts  from  it. 

Mrs.  Montague,  a  lady  distinguished  for 
having  written  an  Essay  on  Shakspeare, 
being  mentioned — Rbtnolds.  "  I  think 
that  essay  does  her  honour."  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  sir;  it  does  her  honour,  but  it  would 
do  nobod^  else  honour.  I  have,  indeed, 
not  read  it  all.  But  when  I  take  up  the 
end  of  a  web,  and  find  it  packthread,  I  do 
not  expect,  by  looking  furtner,  to  find  em- 
broidery. Sir,  I  will  venture  to  say,  there 
is  not  one  sentence  of  true  criticism  in  her 
/  book."  GAaaicK.  *<  But,  sir,  surely  it 
shows  how  much  Voltaire  has  mistaken 
Shakspeare;  wliich  nobody  else  has  done." 
Johnson.    <<  Sir,  nobody  else  has  thought 

1  [lliii  18  a  aingalar  ETOwal,  whkh,  had  it  pro- 
ceeded from  Hawkine  or  Mra.  Piozzd,  Boswell 
would  have  venr  justly  censored.  But  the  phrase 
wliich  he  would  have  thus  tuppreued^  out  rf' re- 
gard to  Sheridan,  happens  to  be  the  most  fitvour- 
able  to  his  character,  and  eren  to  bis  talents,  of 
the  many  obsenrations  of  Johnson's  which  he  has 
raeoided  See  anttj  p.  176,  relative  te  what  Boe- 
weU  so  nnjnatly  calls  Sheridan's  "  ootrageons  at- 
tack** on  Hhmon  wad  his  admiieia. — £p.] 
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it  worth  while.  And  what  merit  is  (here 
in  that?  You  may  as  well  praise  a  sehool- 
master  for  whipping  a  boy  who  has  constnied 
ill.  No,  sir,  there  is  no  real  criticism  in  it; 
none  showing  the  beautv  of  thought,  as  fonn- 
ed  on  the  workings  of  the  human  heart" 
The  admirers  of  this  essay  >  may  be  of- 
fended at  the  slighting  manner  in  which 
Johnson  spoke  of  it:  but  let  it  be  remeoi- 
bered,  that  he  gave  his  honest  opinion  un- 
biassed by  any  prejudice,  or  any  proud  jeit- 
OMsy  of  a  woman  intruding  henelf  into  the 
chair  of  criticism;  for  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
has  told  me,  that  when  Uie  essar  fint  came 
out,  and  it  was  not  known  whohad  writtfn 
it,  Johnson  wondered  how  Sir  Joshua  could 
like  it.  At  this  time  Sir  Joshua  himself 
had  received  no  information  eoneeming  tiie 
authour,  except  being  assured  by  one  of  our 
most  eminent  literati,  that  It  was  clear  its 
authour  did  not  know  the  Greek  tragedies 
in  the  original.  One  day  at  Sir  Joshua's 
table,  when  it  was  related  that  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague, in  an  excess  of  compliment  to  the 
authour  ^  of  a  modem  tragedy,  had  exclaim* 
ed,  '<  I  tremble  for  Shalupeare,"  Johnson 

said, "  When  Shakspeare  has  got for 

his  rival,  and  Mrs.  Montague  for  his  de- 
fender, he  is  in  a  poor  state  in- 
deed." rYet  on  another  oce»- 
sion,  when  Mrs.  Montagne 
showed  him  some  China  plates  which  bad 
once  belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  told 
her,  "  that  they  had  no  reason  to  be  adiam- 
ed  of  their  present  Doeseesor,  who  was  so  lit* 
tie  inferior  to  the  nrstl" 

*  Of  whom  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  one 
considering  it  as  a  piece  of  tbs  secondanr  or  com- 
parative species  of  criticism;  and  not  oi  that  pnv 
foond  species  which  alone  Dr.  Johnson  woald  air- 
low  to  be  «*  real  criticism.**  It  is,  besides,  cieir> 
ly  and  elegantly  expressed,  and  has  done  efiectotll; 
what  it  professed  to  do,  namely,  viodk^ated  Shaio- 
peare  from  the  tnisrepresentattons  of  Voltaire; 
and  considering  how  many  yoang  people  wen 
misled  by  his  witty,  thoi^h  ftbe  obacrntiooi, 
Mrs.  Montagoe'e  essay  was  of  senrKO  te  Sbsb- 
peare  with  a  certain  claas  of  readers,  sad  iSi 
therefore,  entitled  to  praiee.  Jofaoson,  I  sm  s»> 
SQied,  allowed  the  merit  which  I  have  staled, 
saying  (with  lefeienee  to  Voltaire),  "  it  is  eoo- 

dosive  ad  hominem,** — ^Bobwsi«i<. 
'  [ProbahlvMr.JeplwMi,theaalhooref**Bia- 

gaaaa,"  whidi  appeared,  with  great  and  sooiewbst 
exaggerated  applaase,  in  1775,  to  whieb  da^ 
this  latter  convenation  must  therefore  be  refenod. 
—Ed.] 

*  [It  has  been  snpposed,  that  the  eoohiea  be- 
tween Mrs.  Hontagiie  and  Dr.  Johnson  arofS  oot 
of  his  treatment  of  Lord  Lytt^n  la  the  Ltrei 
of  the  Poets;  but  we  aee  that  he  began  to  spesk 
disraspectfolly  of  her  long  before  that  {Nibdeatios; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  baldly  any  pomt  of  Dr* 
Johnson's  conduct  less  lespeeiable,  than  the<o» 
temptnoos  way  b  which  ha  appeals  to  haveMe' 
times  ifokea  of  a  tedy,  to  utiom  be  oaulkiBed  to 
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iohmoB  proeeeded :— ^*  Tt&«  Seotehmitti  i 
has  taken  the  rigrht  method  in  his  *  Ele^ 
meoti  of  CritictBin.'  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
hifltattrht  ua  anything;  but  he  has  told 
wold  uiinga  in  a  new  waj."  Mvrpbt. 
"  He  aeems  to  haye  read  a  great  deal  of 
French  criticism,  and  wants  to  make  it  his 
own;  aa  if  he  had  been  ibr  years  anatomis- 
mg  the  heart  of  man,  and  peefnng  into 
emy  cranny  of  it.*'  GoLnsMiTtt.  ••  It  la 
eiiier  to  wnte  that  book,  than  to  read  it." 
Joasson.  *'  We  have  an  example  of  true 
criticiam  in  Burke's '  fiasay  on  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful;'  and  if  I  recollect,  there  is 
ik>  Du  Boa;  and  Bouhours,  who  shows 
aU  beauty  to  depend  on  truth.  There  is 
no  ^reat  merit  in  telling  how  many  playa 
hare  ghoats  in  them,  and  how  this  ghost  is 
better  than  that.  You  must  show  how  ter- 
mur  is  impreaaed  on  the  human  heart.  In 
the  description  of  night  in  Macbeth,  the 
beetle  and  the  bat  detract  from  the  general 
idea  of  darkseaa,— inspissated  gloom.'' 

Politicks  being  mentioned,  he  said,  "  Thia 
petitioning  <  ia  a  new  mode  of  diatresainff 
government,  and  a  mighty  easy  one.  I 
will  undertake  to  get  petitions  ^ther  against 

5ter  guineas  or  half  guineas,  with  the 
of  a  little  hot  wine.  There  must  be 
fio  ji^ding  to  enconraM  this.  The  object 
n  not  important  enough*  We  Hre  not  to 
UowQp  naif  a  dozen  palacea,  beeauae  one 
cottage  18  burning." 

The  cooreiaation  then  took  another  turn. 
Joairsov.  *'  It  18  amazing  what  ignoranee 
oToertain  pointa  one  sometimea  finds  in  men 
ofeminenee.  A  wit  about  town,  who  wrote 
looae  Latin  ▼efaea,  aaked  me  how  it  hap- 
pened that  England  and  Scotland,  which 
were  once  two  kingdoma,  were  now  one: 
tad  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  did  not  aeem  to 
know  that  there  were  auch  publications  as 
the  Reriew*." 

"  The  bnliad  of  Hardykirate  haa  no  great 
oerit,  tf  ft  be  realty  ancient  3.  Pe<^ie  talk 
ofaatum.  But  mere  obvioua  nature  may 
be  exhibiled  with  very  littfo  power  of  mind." 

On  Thuiaday,  October  19^  I  passed  the 
etrning  with  him  at  hia  houae.  He  advia- 
eil  rae  to  complete  a  Dictionary  of  words 


estiaT&gBiit  eomplimenti  as  that 
fnted  m  the  tast^  and  to  write  each  flattering 
lcix««iaB  weifaallfead  iathecoaneof  tl»  woric 

*  [Laid  Kamea.  Sea  oiire,  p.  6T,  and  179. 
— Ro.} 

*  [A  pmn  anmber  af  {Mtifiona,  oondemiwtoiy 
«f  ibr  fntmffdmgi  agaiaat  Bfr.  Wilkea,  and  in- 
iameil  with  aA  the  riolcDce  of  partj,  were  at 
iMi  panad  piaaeiHiJ  to  the  king.— Ed.] 

*  It  m  asMMHianablv  a  nodern  fiction.    It  was 
«riiiea  hf  Bk  John  Bnn  of  Kinniaa,  and  fiist^ 
^AUMdatedhtefiiJhkrorio,  1719.    8ee««Pei^ 
c^i  Bdto  of  anaieni  IhAh  PMfy'*  ^^  & 
ffu9lullL    Faartk  adiiitn    Mafco»k. 


peculiar  to  Scotland,  of  which  I  ahowad  him 
a  mcimen.  "  Sir,"  aald  he,  "  Ray  haa 
made  a  oolleetion  of  north-country  words. 
By  collecting  those  of  your  countir,  you 
will  do  a  useful  thinff  towarda  the  hiatory 
of  the  language."  He  bade  me  alao  go  on 
with  collectiona  which  I  waa  making  upon 
the  antiouitiea  of  Scotland.  "  Make  a  large 
book;  aiblio."  BoawiLL.  "But  of  what 
use  will  it  be,  air?"  JonvaoH.  "Never 
mind  the  uae:  do  it." 

I  complained  that  he  had  not  mentioned 
Garrick  in  hia  Preface  to  Shakapeare;  and 
aaked  him  if  he  did  not  admire  him.  Jobn- 
sow.  "  Yes,  aa  *  a  poor  player  4,  who  freta 
and  siruta  his  hour  upon  the  stage; '  aa  a 
shadow."  Bo8WKi«L.  "But  haa  he  not 
brought  Shakq)eare  into  notice?"  John- 
809.  "Sir,  to  allow  that,  would  be  to 
lampoon  the  age.  Many  of  Shakapeare^ 
plays  are  the  worse  for  being  acted:  Mac- 
Deth,  for  instance."  Boswbll.  "  What, 
air,  is  nothing  gained  by  deooratkm  and  ac- 
tion ?  Indeed,  I  do  wiah  that  you  had  men- 
tioned Garrick."  JoBirsoir.  "My  dear 
sir,  had  I  mentioned  him,  I  muat  have 
menti<med  many  more;  Mrs.  Pritchaid, 
Mm.  Gibber, — nay,  and  Mr.  Gibber  too; 
he  too  altered  Shakapeare/'  BoawKLL. 
'<  You  have  read  hia  apology  ^  sir  ?  "  Jonn* 
son.  "Yea,  it  is  very  entertaining.  But 
aa  ibr  Gibber  himaelf,  taking  ftom  hie  eon- 
venation  all  that  he  ought  not  to  have  aaid, 
he  was  a  poor  creature.  I  remember  when 
he  brought  me  one  of  hia  Odea  to  have  my 
opinion  of  it,  I  eoukl  not  bear  such  nonsense, 
and  would  not  let  him  read  it  to  the  end;  ao 
little  reapect  had  I  fbr  thai  gremi  mant 
(laughing.)  Yet  I  remember  Richardaon 
wondering  that  I  coukl  treat  him  with  fa- 
miliarity." 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  aeen  the 
execution  of  several  convicta  at  Tyburn*, 
two  days  before,  and  that  none  of  them 
aeemed  to  be  unider  any  concern.  JoHir<« 
soK.  "  Moat  of  them,  sir,  have  never 
thoi^ht  at  all."  Bobwali..  "  But  is  not 
the  rear  of  death  natural  to  man?  "  Jonir- 
soir.  "  So  much  ao,  air,  that  the  whole  of 
life  ia  but  keeping  away  the  thoughta  of  it." 
He  then,  in  a  low  and  eameat  tone,  talked 
of  hia  meditating  upon  the  awAil  hour  of  hia 
own  diasolutton,  and  in  what  manner  he 
ahould  conduce  himaelf  upon  that  occasion: 
— ^'  I  know  not  (said  he),  whether  I  should 

*  [See  ante,  p  218.— Eo.] 

*  rTho  Memoin  of  himaelf  and  of  the  stage» 
whicD  Cihber  jiabliahed  wider  the  modeat  title  of 
an  Apology  ior  hia  Life.  See  anU,  p.  181. 
—Ed  .J 

*  [nz  unhappy  men  ware  executed  at  IVbani 
on  Wedneaday  the  18th  (Mie  day  before).  II 
was  ime  Of  the  trrmlaritiea  of  Mr.  Boewell'a 
famd  to  be  paarienatJ^  fimtf  of  aeafa^  thaaa  maU 
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wish  to  have  a  friend  by  roe,  or  have  it  all 
between  God  and  myseuf." 

Talking  of  our  feeling  for  the  distresses 
of  others:  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  there  is 
much  noise  made  about  it,  but  it  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  No,  sir,  we  have  a  certain 
degree  of  feeling  to  prompt  us  to  do  good; 
more  than  that.  Providence  does  not  intend. 
It  would  be  misery  to  no  purpose."  Bos- 
well.  "  But  suppose  now,  sir,  that  one 
of  your  intimate  mends  were  apprehended 
for  an  offence  for  which  he  might  be  hang- 
ed." Johnson.  "I  should  do  what  I 
could  to  bail  him,  and  give  him  any  other 
assistance;  but  if  he  were  once  fairly 
hanged,  I  should  not  suffer."  Boswell. 
"Would  you  eat  your  dinner  that  day,  sir?  " 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  and  eat  it  as  if  he 
were  eating  with  me.  Why,  there's  Ba- 
retti,  who  is  to  be  tried  for  his  life  to-mor- 
row; friends  have  risen  up  for  him  on  every 
side,  yet  if  he  should  be  hanged,  none  of 
tliem  will  eat  a  slice  of  plum-pudding  the 
t  less.  Sir,  that  sympathetick  feeling  goes  a 
very  little  way  in  depressing  the  mind." 

I  told  him  that  I  had  dined  lately  at 
Foote's,  who  showed  me  a  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  Tom  Davies,  telling  him 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  sleep,  from  the 
concern  he  felt  on  account  of  <<  ThU  sad 
qffair  ofBaretUy*'  begging  of  him  to  try  if 
he  could  suggest  any  thing  that  might  be 
of  service;  and,  at  the  same  time,  recom- 
mending to  him  an  industrious  young  man 
who  kept  a  pickle-shop.  Johnson.  "  Ay, 
sir,  here  you  have  a  specimen  of  human 
sympathy — a  friend  hanged,  and  a  cucum« 
tier  pickled.  We  know  not  whether  Baret^ 
ti  or  the  pkkleman  has  kept  Davies  from 
sleep:  nor  does  he  know  himself  i.  And  as 
to  his  not  sleeping,  sir:  Tom  Davies  is  a 
very  great  man;  Tom  has  been  upon  the 
stage,  and  knows  how  to  do  those  things: 
I  have  not  been  upon  the  stage,  and  can- 
not do  those  thing^."  Boswell.  "  I  have 
oflen  blamed  myself,  sir,  for  not  feeling  for 
others,  as  sensibly  as  many  say  they  do." 
Johnson.  "Sir,  don't  be  duped  by  them 
any  more.  You  will  find  these  very  feeling 
people  arc  not  very  ready  to  do  you  good. 
They  pay  you  by  feeling.** 

[Though  Dr.  Johnson  possessed 
Floral,  the  strongest  compassion  for  pover- 
fe.^iB.  ^y  ^^  illness,  he  did  not  even  pretend 
to  feel  for  those  who  lamented  the 
loss  of  a  child,  a  parent,  or  a  friend. 
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>  [It  would  seem  that  Davies's  anxiety  was 
more  sincere  than  Johnson  woold  represent  He 
says,  in  a  letter  to  Granger,  **  I  have  been  so 
taken  up  with  a  very  unlucky  accident  that  be- 
fel  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  that  for  thk  last 
fortnif  ht  I  have  been  able  to  attend  to  ne  basinet, 
Ihough  ever  so  uigent" — Granger^ $  Lttteri^  p. 
28. — ^Ed.] 


"  These  are  the  diatiesses  of  sentiment,'' 
he  would  reply,  "  which  a  man  who  is  real- 
ly to  be  pitied  has  no  leisure  to  feel    The 
sight  of  people  who  want  food  and  raiment 
is  so  common  in  great  cities,  tibat  a  early 
fellow  like  me  has  no  compassion  to  spare 
for  wounds  given  only  to  vanity  or  sofl- 
ness."     Canier  indeed  was  he  none:  he 
would  forget  to  ask  people  afler  the  health 
of  their  nearest  relations,  and  say  in  excuse, 
"That  he  knew  they  did  not  care:  why 
should  they?"  said  he,  "  every  one  in  this 
world  has  as  much  as  they  can  do  in  car- 
ing for  themselves,  and  lew  have  leisure 
really  to  think  of  their  neighbours'  distress- 
es, however  they  may  delight  their  tongues 
with  talking  of  them."    Lady  Tavistock  s, 
who  grieved  herself  to  death  for  the  loss  of 
her  husband,  was  talked  of.    **  She  was 
rich  and  wanted  employment,"  said  John- 
son, "  so  she  cried  till  she  lost  all  power  of 
restraining  her  tears:    other  women  are 
forced  to  outlive  their  husbands,  who  were 
just  as  much  beloved,  depend  on  it;  but 
they  have  no  time  for  grief:  and  I  doubt 
not,  if  we  had  put  my  Lady  Tavistock  into 
a  small  chandler's  shop,  and  given  her  a 
nurse-child  to  tend,  her  life  would  have 
been  saved.    The  poor  and  the  busy  have 
no  leisure  for  sentimental  sorrow."    Mn. 
Thrale  mentioned  an  event,  which,  if  it  had 
happened,  would  e^reatly  have  injured  her 
husband  and  his  family — *^  and  then,  dear 
sir,"  said  she,  "  how  sorry  you  would  have 
been  I "    «« I  hope,"  replied  he,  after  a  tong 
pause,  "  I  should  have  been  very 
sorry; — ^bui  remember  Rochefou-     '^^ 
cau It's  maxim."  An  acquaintance  '     S^ 
lost  the  almost  certain  hope  of  a 
good  estate  that  had  been  long  expected. 
"  Such  a  one  will  grieve,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale, 
"at  her  friend's  disappointment"    "She 
will  suffer  as  much,  pernaps,"  said  he,  "  ss 
your  horse  did  when  your  cow  miscarried." 

AVhen  Mrs.  Thrale  professed  herself  sin- 
cerely grieved  that  accumulated  distresses 
had  crushed  Sir  George  Colebrook's^  fami- 
ly,— ^*  Your  own  prosperity,"  said  he, 
"may  possibly  have  so  far  increased  the 
natural  tenderness  of  your  heart,  that  for 
aught  I  know  you  may  be  a  littU  $9rry; 

'  [Lady  Elizabeth  Keppel,  fifth  daa|blar  of 
the  second  Earl  of  Albemarle,  nuuried,  in  1764, 
to  Francis,  eldest  son  of  the  fourth  Doke  of  Bed- 
ford. He  was  killed  by  a  &11  firoro  his  hone, 
March,  1767.  His  lady  did  not  die  till  October, 
1768.  They  were  the  parents  of  the  late  aad 
present  Dukes  of  Bedford.— £d.] 
'  [Probably  MiB.  Thrale  hersel£— Ed.] 
«  [The  banking-house  of  Sir  GeoiseColebrook, 
LMsmgham  and  Binns,  stopped  paymeol  in 
Marah,  1773.  It  wiU  be  seen  beraafier.  (tfth 
October,  1775),  that  Sir  Geoige  raliivd  for  a 
time  to  FVanoe,  when  he  lived  in  a  style  not  m^ 
titled  to  mnch  pity.<— En.} 
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but  it  m  siiiBeient  for  a  pkfn  man  if  he  does 
not  iaug'h  when  he  eees  a  fine  new  house 
tumble  down  all  on  a  sndden,  and  a  snug 
eottaffe  stand  by  ready  to  receive  the  own- 
er, whose  birth  entitled  him  to  nothing  bet- 
ter, and  whose  limbs  are  left  him  to  go  to 
work  a^dn  witlu" 

Nothing  indeed  more  surely  disgusted 
Dr.  Johnmn  than  hyperbole:  he  loved  not 
to  be  told  of  sallies  or  excellence,  which  he 
said  were  seldom  valuable,  and  seldom  true. 
'^ Heroic  virtues/'  said  he,  "are  the  bon 
wioU  of  life;  they  do  not  appear  often,  and 
when  they  dn  appear  are  too  much  prized, 
I  think;  like  tne  aloe-tree,  which  shoots 
and  flowers  once  in  a  hundred  years.  But 
Kfe  is  made  up  of  little  things;  and  that 
character  is  the  best  which  does  little  but 
lepeated  acts  of  beneficence:  as  that  con- 
versation is  the  best  which  consists  in  ele- 
gant tnd  pleading  thoughts  expressed  in 
natural  ana  pleasing  terms.  With  regard 
to  ray  own  notions  of  moral  virtue,"  con- 
tinued he,  *'  I  hope  I  have  not  lost  my  sen- 
siUGty  of  wrong;  but  I  hope  likewise  that 
I  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world,  to 
jmrvent  me  from  expecting  to  find  any  ac- 
tka  of  which  both  the  original  motive  and 
all  rfae  parts  were  good." 

Dr.  Johnson  had  been  a  great  reader  of 
Mandeville,  and  was  ever  on  the  watch  to 
spy  oat  thoee  stains  of  original  corruption, 
10  easily  discovered  by  a  penetrating  ob- 
server even  in  the  purest  minds.  The  nat- 
QTil  depravity  of  mankind  and  the  remains 
of  original  mn  was  so  fixed  in  his  opinion, 
that  he  was  a  most  acute  observer  of  their 
edfcis;  and  used  to  sav  sometimes,  half  in 
jest,  half  io  earnest,  that  his  observations 
Here  the  remains  of  his  old  tutor  Mande- 
rifle's  instructions.  No  man,  therefore, 
who  smarted  from  the  ingratitude  of  his 
friends,  fbnnd  any  sympathy  from  our  phi- 
losopher: '*  Let  him  do  good  on  higher  mo- 
livirs  next  time,"  would  be  the  answer; 
"  be  will  then  be  sure  of  his  reward."  As 
a  book,  however,  he  took  care  always  loud- 
hr  to  condemn  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  but 
not  without  adding,  *^  that  it  was  the  work 
of  a  thinking  man."] 

Boswu;*!..  "  Foote  has  a  great  deal  of 
humoiir."  Jobhsov.  "Yes,  sir."  Bos- 
WKLL.  *'  He  has  a  singular  talent  of  ex- 
hibiting character."  Johnson.  <'Sir,itisnota 
talent;  tt  is  a  vice;  it  is  what  others  abstain 
from.  It  b  not  comedy,  which  exhibits  the 
character  of  aspecies,  as  that  of  a  miser  gath- 
ered from  many  nuaers;  it  is  farce  which  ex- 
hibits tadhriditahL''  BoswBLL.  "Did  not  he 
thiak  of  exhibiting  you,  sir?"  Johhson. 
**  Sir,  fiMtf  restrained  him:  he  knew  I  woukl 
have  broken  his  bones.  I  would  have  saved 
bioi  tbe  tionble  of  cutting  off  a  leg:  I  would 
not  have  left  him  m  \ef  to  cut  <»."  Bos- 
wmLL.    **  Pniyi  airy  is  not  Foote  an  infi- 


del?" JoBVsoN.  "I  do  not  knowj'sir, 
that  the  fellow  is  an  infidel;  but  if  he  be  an 
infidel,  he  is  an  infidel  as  a  dog  is  an  infidel; 
that  is  to  say,  he  has  never  uiought  upon 
the  subject^"  Boswxll.  "  I  suppose,  sir, 
he  has  thought  superficially,  and  seized  the 
first  notions  which  occurred  to  his  mind." 
Johnson.  "  Wliy  then,  sir,  still  he  is  like 
a  dog,  that  snatches  the  piece  next  him. 
Did  you  never  observe  that  doffs  have 
not  the  power  of  comparing?  A  aoe  will 
take  a  small  bit  of  meat  as  readily  as  a  Isrge, 
when  both  are  before  him." 

"Buchanan,"  he  observed,  "has  fewer 
centos  than  any  modern  Latin  poet.  He 
has  not  only  had  great  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language,  but  was  a  great  poetical 
genius 9.    Both  the  Scaligers  praise  him." 

He  again  talked  of  the  passage  in  Con- 
greve  with  high  commendation,  and  said, 
"  Shakspeare  never  has  six  lines  together 
without  a  fault  3.  Perhaps  you  may  find 
seven :  but  this  does  not  refute  my  general 
assertion.  If  I  come  to  an  orchard,  and  say 
there's  no  fruit  here,  and  then  comes  a  por- 
ing man  who  finds  two  apples  and  three 
rears,  and  tells  me,  *  Sir,  you  are  mistaken, 
have  found  both  apples  and  pears,'  I  should 
laugh  at  him :  what  would  that  be  to  the 
purpose  ?" 

BoswELL.  "  What  do  you  think  of  Dr. 
Young's  Night  Thoughts,  sir?"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  there  are  very  fine  things  in 
tfiem."  BoswELL.  "  Is  there  not  less  re- 
ligion in  the  nation  now,  sir,  than  there 
was  formerly.^"  Johnson.  "  I  dont  know, 
sir,  that  there  is."  Bos  well.  "  For  in- 
stance, there  used  to  be  a  chaplain  in  every 
great  family,  which  we  do  not  find  now." 

'  [When  Mr.  Foote  was  at  £dixibiii]gh,  he  thought 
fit  to  entertain  a  numerons  Scotch  oompanj  with 
a  great  deal  of  coarae  jocularity,  at  the  expense  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  imagining  it  wonld  be  acceptable. 
I  felt  this  aa  not  civil  to  me;  bat  >at  very  pa- 
tiently till  he  had  ezhaosted  his  merriment  on 
that  snbject;  and  then  obsenredythat  sorely  John- 
aon  most  be  allowed  t6  hare  some  ateiling  wit, 
and  that  I  had  heard  him  iay  a  very  good  thmg 
of  Mr.  Foote  himself.  *  *  Ah,  my  old  firiend  Sam,' ' 
cried  Foote,  '*  no  man  nya  better  thingi:  do  let 
OS  haTe  it"  Upon  which  I  told  the  above  itory, 
which  produced  a  very  load  langfa  from  the  com- 
pany. But  I  never  saw  Foote  so  disconoerted. 
He  looked  grave  and  angry,  and  entered  into  a 
lerioiia  refiitadoa  of  the  justice  of  the  remark. 
*<  What,  air,"  aaid  he,  "talk  thus  of  a  man  of 
liberal  education: — a  man  who  lor  yean  was  at 
the  Univernty  of  Oxford: — a  man  who  has  ad- 
ded aixteen  new  characten  to  the  Engliih  drama 
of  hia  country  !*' — Boswkll. 

*  [See  ante^  p.  204,  and  po$t,  $ub  80th  March, 
1788.~Ed.] 

«  [What  atrai^  "  laxity  of  talk*'  thia  ia  ton 
th0aathorofthe«<Prelheeto8halBipeare»'  Sss 
ante,  p.  869. — Ed.] 
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JoHiTfov.  '*  Neither  do  you  fad  any  of 
the  ttate  aerveiits  which  greet  femUiei  used 
formerly  to  hsve.  The^  ie  a  change  of 
modes  m  the  whole  department  of  life." 

Next  day,  October  30,  he  appeared,  for 
the  only  time  I  auppoee  in  his  life,  as  a  wit- 
ness in  a  coBrt  or  justice,  being  called  to 
giire  evidence  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Ba- 
retti  who,  having  stabbed  a  man  in  the  street, 
was  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  mur- 
der i.  Never  did  such  a  constellation  of 
genius  enlighten  the  awful  sessions-house, 
emphatically  called  Justice-hall;  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  and  Dr.  John- 
son: and  undoubtedly  their  favourable  tee- 
timony  had  due  weight  with  the  court  and 
jury.  Johnson  gave  his  evidence  in  a  slow, 
deliberate,  and  mstinct  manner,  which  was 
uncommonly  impressive. 
2o.  [Whatever  the  manner  may  have 

been,  the  tubttanee  of  the  evidence, 
as  will  appear  by  the  following  report  of  it, 
was  not  very  important: 

<<  Dr.  J.— I  believe  I  began  to  be 
Gent.  acquainted  witli  Mr.  Baretti  about 
volfVs,  the  year  1753  or  &4.  I  have  been 
p.  100.  intimate  with  him.  He  is  a  man  of 
literature^  a  very  studious  man,  a 
man  of  great  diligence.  He  gets  his  liv- 
ing by  study.  I  have  no  reason  to  think 
he  was  ever  disordered  with  liquor  in 
his  life.  A  man  that  I  never  knew  to  be 
otherwise  than  peaceable,  and  a  man  that 
I  take  to  be  rather  timorous. 

"  Q. — Was  he  addicted  to  pick  up  women 
in  the  streets? 

"  Dr.  J. — I  never  knew  that  he  was. 

"  ^. — How  is  he  as  to  eyesight? 

^  Dr.  J.-— He  does  not  see  me  now,  nor 
do  I  see  him.  I  do  not  believe  he  could  be 
capable  of  assaulting  any  body  in  the  street, 
without  great  provocation."] 

It  is  well  known  Uiat  Mr.  Baretti  was 
acquitted. 

On  the  36th  of  October,  we  dined  togeth- 
er at  the  Mitre  tavern.  I  found  fault  wiUi 
Foote  for  induUring  his  talent  of  ridicule  at 
the  expense  ofliis  visitors^  which  I  collo- 
quially termed  making  foole  of  his  com- 
pany. JoHjraQX.  "  Why,  sir,  when  you 
go  to  see  Foote,  you  do  not  go  to  see  a 
saint:  you  go  to  see  a  man  who  will  be  en- 
tertained at  your  house,  and  then  brii^  you 
on  a  public  stage;  who  will  entertain  you  at 
his  house,  for  the  veiy  purpose  of  bringing 
3rou  on  «  pubHck  etage.  bir,  he  does  not 
make  fools  of  his  company;  they  whom  he 
exposes  are  4bols  alieady:  he  only  bria§fs 
them  into  action. ** 

Talking  of  trade,  he  observed,  ^  it  is  « 
mistaken  notion  that  a  vast  deal  of  money 


[It  it  odd  eaoivh,  that 
aswwitts*  Saiva^  i 
have  besa  belb  toad  lor 
midii^giit  broils.-— So.  3 
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is  brought  into  a  nation  hftiada.  Itisaol 
80.  Commodities  come  from  commodities; 
but  trade  produces  no  capital  accession  a 
wealth.  However,  tfaongh  there  should  be 
little  profit  in  money,  there  is  a  considerap 
ble  profit  in  pleasure,  as  it  gives  to  one  na- 
tion the  procfuctions  of  aaoUier;  as  we  have 
wines  and  fruits,  and  many  other  foreigo 
articles  brought  to  us."  Boswell.  "  Yea, 
sir,  and  there  is  a  profit  in  pleasure,  by  its 
furnishing  occupation  to  such  numben  of 
mankind."  Johvsoiv.  **  Whv,  sir,  you  can- 
not call  that  pleasure  to  which  all  are  avenci 
and  which  none  begin  but  with  the  hope  of 
leaving  off;  a  thing  which  men  dislike  b^ 
fore  Uiey  have  tried  it,  and  when  they 
have  tned  It."  Boswell.  ''But,  air, 
the  mind  must  be  employed,  and  we  grow 
wearv  when  idle."  Johmbov*  "  That  U, 
sir,  because  others  being  busy,  we  want 
company;  but  if  we  were  all  idle,  theie 
would  be  no  growing  weary;  we  should  all 
entertain  one  another.  There  is,  indeed, 
this  in  trade: — ^it  gives  men  an  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  their  situatioD'  If 
there  were  no  trade,  many  who  are  poor 
would  always  remain  poor.  But  no  man 
loves  labour  for  itself."  Boswell.  "  Yet, 
sir,  I  know  a  person  who  does.  He  is  a 
very  laborious  judge,  and  he  loves  the  la- 
bour." JoHKSoir.  "  Sir,  that  is  because 
he  loves  respect  and  distinction.  Could  he 
have  them  without  labour,  he  would  like  it 
less."  Boswell.  "  He  tells  me  he  likes  it 
for  itself."—"  Why,  sir,  he  fancies  ao,  be- 
cause he  is  not  accustomed  to  abstract'' 

We  went  home  to  his  house  to  tes.  Mn* 
Williams  made  it  wiUi  sufficient  dexter- 
ity, notwithstanding  her  blindness,  though 
her  manner  of  satisfying  herself  that  the 
cups  were  full  enough  appeared  to  me  a  lit* 
tie  awkward;  for  I  fancied  she  put  her  fin* 
ger  down  a  certain  way,  till  she  felt  the  tea 
touch  it  s.  In  my  first  elation  at  being  «^ 
lowed  the  privileg[e  of  attending  Dr.  John- 
son at  his  late  visits  to  this  lady,  which  was 
like  being  ^  $eeretiorihu9  cofutittf ,  I  wil- 
lingly drank  cup  afler  cup,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  Heliconian  spring.  But  as  the  charm 
of  novelty  went  off,  fgrew  more  fsstidious; 
and  beaides,  I  discovered  that  she  wss  of  a 
peevish  temper. 

There  was  a  pretty  lar^  circle  this  even- 
ing. Dr.  Johnson  was  m  very  good  hu- 
mour, lively,  and  ready  to  talk  upon  all  sub- 
jects. Mr.  Fer^sson,  tiie  self-taught  phi- 
losopher, told  him  of  a  new  invented  ma- 
chine which  went  witiiout  homes:  a  mas 

*  I  hava  sinca  bad  leasoa  lo  think  that  I  «» 
aurtakao;  for  I  ham  beeo  idbniMd  by  a  M^t 
who  was  long  intimate  with  h«,  aad  Uksly  to  U 
a  moia  aoearaie  observar  of  sach  aMlMii>  d»l 
sbs  M  ae^med  saeb  a  aksaass  of  isaeb,  as  10 
by  tba  feetii^mi  tbs  amnda  ^  ihacap.  bdv 
jCwaslaMi«" 
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who  eat  ill  it  titnied  e  handle,  which  w<frk* 
eri  a  spring  that  drove  it  forward.    "  Then, 
■r,"  aajd  Johnaon,    "  what  is  gained  ia, 
the  man  haa  bia  choice  whether  he  will  move 
iimuelf  akme,  or  himself  and  the  machine 
tno.*'    Dominieetti'   bdng  mentioned,  he 
woak)  not  allow  him  any  merit    *-  There  is 
nothing  io  all  this  boasted  system.    No,  sir; 
metlicated  baths  can  be  no  better    than 
warm  water:  their  only  effect  can  be  that 
of  tepid  mobtvre."    One  of  the  company 
t'v>k  the  other  side,  maintaining  that  medi- 
cines (^TarioQa   aorts,  and  some  too  of 
most  powerful  eflect,  are  introduced  into 
the  human  frame  by  the  medium  of  the 
pores;  and,  therefore,  when  warm  water  is 
impregnated  widi  salntiferons  substances, 
it  may  produce  great  effects    aa  a  bath. 
This  appeared  to  rae    verv    satisfactory. 
Jcdinson  did  not  answer  it;  but  talking  for 
victory,  and  determined  to  be  master  of  the 
field,  5e  bad  recourse  to  the  device  which 
GoUbfflith  imputed  to  him  in  the    witty 
words  of    one    of    Gibber's    comedies : 
''There  is  no  arguing  with  Jc^nson;  for 
when  hia  |Mstol  miasea  fire,  he  knocks  you 
down  with  the  but^end  of  it."    He  turned 
to  the  gentleman',  "Well,  sir,  go  to  Domi- 
oicetti,  and  get  thyself  fumigated:  but  be 
sure  that  the  steam  be  directed  to  tny  head, 
for  thai  IB  the  peecani  parV*    This  pro- 
duced a  trimnpnant  roar  of  laughter  nom 
the  motlev  •aaembly  of  philosophers,  print- 
ers, md  dependents,  male  and  female. 

I  know  not  how  so  whimsical  a  thought 
eame  into  my  mind,  but  I  asked,  '*  If,  sir, 
voQ  were  abut  up  in  a  castle,  and  a  new- 
bora  ctdld  withyou,  what  would  you  do  ?  " 
JoaxiQ V.  **  Why,  sir,  f  should  not  much 
like  my  company."  Boswell.  **  But 
woold  you  teke  the  trouble  of  rearing  it?  '* 
He  seemed,  aa  may  well  be  suppos^,  un- 
willing to  pursue  the  subject:  but  upon  my 
persevering  in  my  question,  replied,  "  Why 
jes,  err,  I  would;  but  I  must  nave  all  con- 
veaiencca.  If  I  had  no  garden,  I  would 
make  a  shed  on  the  roof,  and  uke  it  there 
for  fresh  air.  I  should  feed  it,  and  wash  it 
Boeb,  aad  with  warm  water  to  please  it, 
not  ^th  cold  water  to  give  it  pain."    Bos- 


'  (DooiiDieetti  was  an  Italian  quack,  who  made 
&  eaaadarable  ooiie  abont  this  time,  by  the  use 
«f  maifirat^d  battn.  He  seems  to  have  been  r&- 
mrti  inlo  Ihshionable  society,  for  we  find  that 
ht  lad  his  wife  were  mvtch  noticed  at  the  celebra- 
tod  maaqfoaiade,  given  by  the  King  of  Denmark, 
•t  the  Open^hone,  on  the  lOth  Oct  1768.  Jinn, 
Bit,  and  Gent,  Mag, — ^Ed.] 

*  rrUi  **  gentleman"  was  probably  Mr.  Bos- 
wtO  nmarif;  who,  tfaoogh  be  aener^y  ii  candid 
eu^g^  hsa  oooMonally  coDcealed  his  own  name, 
•ad  mrticnlarly  where'there  was  no  one  else  prea- 
art  ukaly  10  repeat  the  story.  This  was  observed 
bj  ^  eoromon  ftwnds  of  Johnson  and  Boawell 
on  the  fim  pabfication  of  this  work.-^ED.] 
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WELL.  **  But,  sir,  dbea  not  heat  relax?" 
JoHMsoN.  *'  Sir,  you  are  not  to  imagine 
tlie  water  is  to  be  very  hot.  I  wouki  not 
coddle  the  child.  No,  sir,  the  hardy  meth- 
od of  treating  children  does  no  good.  I'll 
take  you  five  children  from  Louion,  who 
shall  cuff  five  Highland  children.  Sir,  a 
man  bred  in  London  will  carry  a  burthen, 
or  run,  or  wrestle,  as  well  aa  a  man  brought 
up  in  the  hardest  manner  in  the  country." 
BoswELL.  "  Good  living,  I  suppose,  makea 
the  Londoner  strong^."  Johnsov.  <*Why, 
sir,  I  don't  know  that  it  does.  Our  chair- 
men from  Ireland,  who  are  aa  strong  men  aa 
any;-  have  been  brought  up  upon  potatoea. 
Quantity  makea  up  for  quality."  BoawsLL. 
«  Would  you  teach  thia  child  that  I  have 
furnished  you  with,  any  thing?  "  Jobnson. 
'<No,  I  snould  not  be  apt  to  teach  it" 
BoswELL.  "  Would  you  not  have  a  plea^ 
sure  in  teaching  it?  "  Johnsoh.  <*  No,  sir, 
I  should  not  have  pleaaure  in  teaching  it." 
BoswELL.  '*  Have  you  not  a  pleaaure  in 
teaching  men?  There  I  have  you.  You 
have  the  same  pleasure  in  teaching  men, 
that  I  should  have  in  teaching  chudren." 
JoHHsoK.  "  Why,  something  about  that." 
BoswELL.  "Do  vou  think,  sir,  that 
what  is  called  natural  affection  is  bom  with 
us  ?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  effect  of  habit, 
or  of  gratitude  for  kindness.  No  child  haa  it 
for  a  parent  whom  it  has  not  seen."  John- 
son. ''Why,  sir,  I  think  there  is  an  in- 
stinctive natural  affection  in  parents  towards 
their  children." 

Russia  being  mentioned  aa  likely  to  be- 
come a  great  empire,  by  the  r^rad  increase 
of  population: — Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  I 
see  no  prospect  of  their  propagating  more. 
They  can  have  no  more  children  than  they 
can  get.  I  know  of  no  way  to  make  them 
breed  more  than  they  do.  It  is  not  fVom 
reason  and  prudence  that  people  marrv,  but 
from  inclination.  A  man  is  poor:  he  tKinks, 
*  I  cannot  be  worse,  and  so  I  'II  e'en  take  * 
Peggy.'  "  BoswELL.  «  But  have  not  na- 
tions been  more  populoua  at  one  period  than 
another?"  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir;  but  that 
has  been  owing  to  the  people  being  less 
thinned  at  one  period  than  another,  wheth- 
er by  emigrations,  war,  or  pestilence,  not 
by  their  being  more  or  less  prolifick.  Births 
at  all  times  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
same  number  of  people."  Boswsll.  "But, 
to  consider  the  state  of  our  own  country: 
does  not  throwing  a  number  of  farms  into 
one  hand  hurt  population?"  Johnson. 
"  Why  no,  sir:  the  same  quantity  of  food 
being  produced,  will  be  consumed  by  the 
same  number  of  mouths,  though  the  people 
may  be  disposed  of  in  different  ways.  We 
see,  if  com  be  dear,  and  butchers'  meat 
cheap,  the  farmers  all  apply  themselves  to  the 
raising  of  com,  till  it  becomes  plentiful  and 
cheap,  and  then  butchers'  meat   becomes 
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dear;  ao  that  an  equality  k  always  preserved. 
No,  sir,  let  fanciful  men  do  as  tney  will,  de- 
pend upon  it,  it  is  difficult  to  disturb  the  sys- 
tem of  life."  BoswELL.  "  But,  sir,  is  it  not 
a  very  bad  thing  for  landlords  to  oppress 
their  tenants, bv  raising  their  rents?"  John- 
son. *'  Very  bad.  But,  sir,  it  never  can 
have  any  general  influence:  it  mav  distress 
some  indi^uakk  For,  consider  this :  land- 
lords cannot  do  without  tenants.  Now 
tenants  will  not  ffive  more  for  land,  than 
land  is  worth.  If  they  can  make  more  o£ 
their  money  by  keeping  a  shop,  or  any  oth- 
er way,  they  'U  do  it,  and  so  oblige  landlords 
to  let  land  come  back  to  a  reasonable  rent, 
in  order  that  they  may  get  tenants.  Land, 
in  England,  is  an  article  of  commerce.  A 
tenant  who  pays  his  landlord  his  rent,  thinks 
himself  no  more  obliged  to  him  than  you 
think  yourself  oblig<3  to  a  man  in  whose 
shop  you  buy  a  piece  of  goods.  He  knows 
the  landlord  does  not  let  him  have  his  land 
for  less  than  he  can  get  from  others,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  shopkeeper  sells  his 
goods.  No  shopkeeper  sells  a  yard  of  ri- 
band for  sixpence  when  sevenpence  is  the 
current  price."  Boswbll.  "  But,  sir,  is 
it  not  better  that  tenants  should  be  depen- 
dent on  landlords?"  Johnson.  "Why, sir, 
as  there  are  many  more  tenants  than  land- 
k)rds,  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  we  should 
wish  not  But  if  you  please  you  may  let 
your  lands  cheap,  and  so  get  the  value,  part 
m  money  and  part  in  homage.  I  should 
agree  with  you  in  that."  Bo  swell.  "  So, 
sir,  you  laugh  at  schemes  of  political  im- 
provements." Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  most 
schemes  of  political  improvement  are  very 
laughable  things." 

He  observed, "  Providence  has  wisely  or- 
dered that  the  more  numerous  men  are,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  for  them  to  agree  in  an^ 
thing,  and  so  they  are  governed.  There  is 
no  doubt,  that  if  the  poor  should  reason, 
*  We'll  be  the  poor  no  longer,  we'll  make  the 
rich  take  their  turn,'  they  coubi  easily  do  it, 
were  it  not  diat  they  can't  agree.  So  the 
common  soldiers,  tnough  so  much  more 
numerous  than  their  officers,  are  governed 
by  them  for  the  same  reason." 

He  said,  "Mankind  have  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  habitations  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed.  Tou  see  the  in- 
habitants of  Norway  do  not  with  one  con- 
sent quit  it,  and  go  to  some  part  of  America, 
where  there  is  a  mild  climate,  and  where 
they  may  have  the  same  produce  from  land, 
witn  the  tenth  part  of  the  labour.  No,  sir: 
their  affection  for  their  old  dwellings,  and 
the  terrour  of  a  general  change,  keep  them 
at  home.  Thus,  we  see  man^r  of  the  finest 
spots  in  the  world  thinly  inhabited,  and  ma- 
ny rugged  spoil  well  inhabited." 

"The  London  Chronicle,"  which  was 
the  only  newspaper  he  constantly  took  in, 
being  brought,  the  office  of  reading  it  aloud 


was  assigned  to  me.  I  was  diverted  by 
his  impatience.  He  made  me  pass  over  »> 
many  parts  of  it,  that  my  ism  ^m  very 
easy.  He  would  not  suffer  one  of  the  pe- 
titions to  the  king  about  the  Middie»ex 
election  to  be  read. 

I  had  hired  a  Bohemian  as  my  sen'ant 
while  I  remained  in  London,  and  being  mur h 
pleased  with  him,  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson 
whether  his  bein^  a  Roman  CathoUck  should 

Erevent  my  taking  him  with  me  to  Scot- 
ind.     Johnson.     "  Why  no,  sir.    If  he 
has  no  objection,  ^ou  can   have  Done.'* 
Bos  WELL.    '*  So,  sir,  you  are  no  great  en- 
emy to  the  Roman   Calholick  religion." 
Johnson.     "No  more,  sir»  than  lo  Uie 
Presbvterian  religion."    Bos  well.  *'  You 
are  ioking."    Johnson.    "  No,  sir,  I  real- 
Iv  tnink  so.    Nay,  sir,  of  the  two,  1  prefer 
the   popish  1."      Boswell.      "How  sOy 
sir?"    Johnson.    "  Why,  sir,  the  Preaby- 
terians  have  no  church,  no  apostolical  or- 
dination."   BoswELL*   "  And  do  vou  think 
that  absolutely  essential^  sir?"    Johssok. 
*'  Why,  sir,  as  it  was  an  apostolical  inatitu- 
tion,  I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  be  without 
it    And ,  sir,  the  Presbyterians  have  no  pub- 
lick  worship:  they  have  do  form  of  prayer 
in  which  they  know  they  are  to  join.    They 
go  to  hear  a  man  pray,  and  are  to  judge 
whether  they  will  join  iwith  liim."    Bos- 
well.     "  But,  sir,  their  doctrine  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  church  of  England. 
Their  confession  of  faith,  and   the  Uiirty- 
nine  articles,  contain  the  same  points,  even 
the  doctrine  of  predestination."    Jornsow. 
"  Why,  yes,  sir ;  predestination  was  a  part 
of  ihe  clamour  ot  the  times,  so  it  is  men- 
tioned in  our  articles,  but  with  as  little  dos- 
itiveness  as  could  be."    Bobwell.    "  Is  it 
necessary,  sir,  to  believe  all  the  thirty-nine 
articles?"    Johnson.    •*  Why,  sir,  that i$ 
a  question  which  has  been  much  agitated. 
Some  have  thought  it  necessary  that  they 
should  all  be  believed;  others  have  consii* 
ered  them  to  be  only  articles  of  peace  3,  that 
is  to  say,  you  are  not  to  preach  against  them.^' 

1  [See  ante,  p.  97. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Dr.  Simon  Patrick  (afteiwarda  Biabop  of 
Ely,)  tboB  ezpreneB  himself  on  this  anbject,  in  a 
letter  to  the  learned  Dr.  John  Mapletoft,  dated 
Feb.  8,  1682—8:  '*  I  always  took  the  articles  Co 
be  only  artk^les  of  commonion;  sDd  so  Bishop 
Bramhall  ezpressly  maintains  against  the  B'u^p 
of  Chaloedon;  and  I  remember  well,  that  Bishoii 
Sanderaon,  when  the  king  was  first  restored,  re- 
ceived the  sabscription  of  an  acqiuuntanc«  of  mine, 
which  he  declared  was  not  to  them  aa  articles  oi 
faiih,  bnt  peace.  1  think  you  need  make  nc 
scrapie  of  the  matter,  because  all  that  I  know  » 
understand  the  meaning  of  sabscription »  and  opoi 
other  terms  would  not  subscribe.*' — The  abot< 
was  printed  some  yean  ago  in  the  '*  Coropeai 
Maaazine,"  from  the  orig^Ml,  now  in  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Mapletoft,  saigaon  at  Chatoey,  giandaot 
to  Dr.  John  Mapletoft. — Malows. 
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Bmwbll.  ''It  appeare  to  me,  sir,  that 
jyrodestination,  or  wnat  is  equivalent  to  it, 
caaoot  be  avoided,  if  we  hold  an  nniveisal 
preacienee  in  the  Deity."  Johitson.  <' Why, 
nr,  does  not  God  every  day  see  things  go- 
in^  on  without  preventinof  them?"  Bos- 
WILL.  "  True,  sir,  bnt  if  a  thing  be  eer^ 
Uinhf  /breaeen,  it  must  be  fixed,  and  can- 
fiot  happen  otherwise;  and  if  we  apply  this 
coanderation  to  the  hnman  mind,  there  is 
no  fiee-win,  nor  do  I  see  how  prayer  can  be 
of  any  avail."  He  mentioned  Dr.  Clarke, 
and  Bishop  Bramhall  on  Liberty  and  Ne- 
eearity,  and  hid  me  read  South's  Sermons 
<m  mytri  but  avoided  the  question  which 
baa  excraeiated  philosophers  and  divines, 
beyond  any  other.  I  did  not  press  it  further, 
when  I  perceived  that  he  was  displeased, 
aod  ahmnk  from  any  ahridgment  or  an  at- 
tn'bme  naualiy  ascribed  to  the  Divinity, 
bowrver  hreconciieable  in  its  fVill  extent 
with  the  grand  system  of  moral  govern- 
ment His  supposed  orthodoxy  here  cramp- 
ed the  vigorous  powers  of  his  understand- 
ing. He  was  confined  hy  a  chain  which 
early  imagination  and  long  habit  made  him 
tbink  massy  and  strong,  but  which,  had  he 
veotued  to  try,  he  could  at  once  have 
Boapt  asunder. 

J  proceeded: — ^  What  do  jrou  think,  sir, 
W  Purp:atOTy,  as  believed  bv  the  Roman 
Cathobcks?*'  Johnsok.  *•  Why,  sir,  it  is 
a  my  harmless  doctrine.  They  are  of 
^nion  that  the  generality  of  mankind  are 
ndtber  ao  obstinately  wicked  as  to  deserve 
evedastiA^  punishment,  nor  so  good  as  to 
merit  bciog  admitted  into  the  society  of 
blcsKd  sfMrita;  and  therefore  that  God  is 
graeionslv  pmsed  to  allow  of  a  middle 
<tate,  where  they  may  be  purified  by  cer- 
laia  dcf:rees  of  sufienng.  Tou  see,  sir, 
tbeie  18  nothing  unreasonable  in  this." 
Boawsx.1,.  **  But  then,  sir,  their  masses  for 
the  dead ?•»  Jobhsok.  "Why, sir,  if  it 
be  once  established  that  there  are  souls  in 
pamtory,  it  is  as  proper  to  pray  for  them, 
u  for  our  brethren  of  mankind  who  are 
y«  in  this  life."  Boswcll.  "  The  idola- 
tiy  of  the  mass?"  Johnsok.  "  Sir,  there 
la  no  idolatry  in  the  mass.  They  believe 
God  to  be  there,  and  they  adore  him." 
fioawKuu  *•  The  wonsmp  of  saints?" 
JoniTioii.  '*  Sir,  they  do  not  worship  saints; 
they  invoke  than;  they  only  ask  their 
pniyna.  I  am  taUdng  all  this  time  of  the 
^odrtMa  of  the  church  of  Rome.  I  grant 
^that  in  praeHee^  purgatory  is  made  a 
Wmtive  impoeition,  and  that  the  people  do 
hraome  idolatrous  as  tliey  recommend  them- 
«*fe»  to  the  tutelary  protection  of  particu- 
^««ntB  K    I  think  their  giving  the  sacra- 

^  [Tha  edUar  has  now  before  hUn  a  Roman 
4a^batickiVavcr-book,  prmtedat  Gbmt  ao  late 
M  li^tS,  in  whieb  tfaera  w  a  pnyerto  tha  Vir]gin, 
*Mnmm^  bar  aa  "  Ma  divine  Prineeue,^*  and 


ment  on(y  in  one  kind  is  criminal,  because 
it  is  contrary  to  the  express  institution  of 
Christ,  and  I  wonder  now  the  council  of 
Trent  admitted  it"  Boswell.  <*  Con- 
fession?" JoBirsoK.  "Why,  I  don't 
know  but  that  is  a  good  thinff.  The  scrip- 
ture says,  'Confess  your  faults  one  to 
another,'  and  the  priests  confess  as  well  as 
the  laity.  Then  it  must  be  considered  that 
their  absolution  is  only  upon  repentance, 
and  oilen  upon  penance  also.  You  think 
your  sins  may  be  forgiven  without  penance, 
upon  repentance  alone." 

I  thus  ventured  to  mention  all  the  com- 
mon objections  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lick  church,  that  I  might  hear  so  great  a 
man  upon  them.  What  he  said  is  here  ac- 
curately recorded.  But  it  is  not  improbable 
that  if  one  had  taken  the  other  side,  he 
might  have  reasoned  differently. 

I  must  however  mention,  that  he  had  a 
respect  for  **  the  old  reUgion,"  as  the  mild 
Melancihon  called  that  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olick  church,  even  while  he  was  exerting 
himself  for  its  reformation  in  some  particu- 
lars. Sir  William  Scott  informs  me,  that 
he  heard  Johnson  say,  "  A  man  who  is  con- 
verted from  protestantism  to  popeiy  may  be 
sincere;  he  parts  with  nothing:  he  is  only 
superadding  to  what  he  already  had.  But'a 
convert  from  popery  to  protestantism  gives 
up  so  much  of  what  he  has  held  as  sacied  as 
any  thing  that  he  retains;  there  is  so  much 
laceration  of  fnind  in  such  a  conversion, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  sincere  and  lasting  ^." 
The  truth  of  this  reflection  may  be  confirm- 
ed hy  many  and  eminent  instances,  some  of 
which  will  occur  to  most  of  my  readers  3. 

When  we  were  alone,  I  introduced  the 
subject  of  death,  and  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain that  the  fear  of  it  might  be  got  over. 
I  told  him  that  David  limne  said  to  me, 
he  was  no  more  uneaer^  to  think  he 
should  not  be  after  this  life,  than  that  he 
had  not  been  before  he  began  to  exist.  Job  v- 
soK.  *'  Sir,  if  he  really  thinks  so,  his  per- 
ceptions are  disturbed;  he  is  mad:  ir  he 
does  not  think  so,  he  lies.  He  may  tell  you 
he  holds  his  finger  in  the  flame  of  a  candle, 

another  to  St.  Joaeph,  aa  '*Mon  aimable patron," 
—Ed.] 

'  [The  Bishop  of  Fema  exprcaBoa  hia  sorpriM 
that  Johnaon  should  have  foi|^eii  Latimer,  Rid- 
ley, Hooper,  and  all  those  of  all  nations  who 
haye  renounced  popery. — ^Ed.] 

'  [The  editor  doea  net  understand  this  allusion 
He  is  not  aware  of  * '  many  and  eminent  instancee' ' 
of  persons  converted  from  popery  to  protestant- 
iam  relapsing  either  mto  saperatition  or  infidelity. 
He  soapecta  that  Mr.  BosweU,  who  often  alludes 
to  Mr.  Gibbon'a  vaci]latk>n,  really  meant  Mm 
in  thia  paasage,  and  that  the  convene  of  the  piop- 
oaition  in  tha  text — ^namely,  that  aonie  converts 
firom  protestantism  to  popery  had  ended  infidela*- 
waa  what  he  intended  to  mahitain. — ^Ed.] 
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ivithout  feeling  pain;  would  you betieve  him? 
When  he  dies,  he  at  least  gives  up  all  he 
has."  BoBWELL.  "  Foote,  sir,  told  me, 
that  when  he  was  very  ill  he  was  not  afraid 
to  die.'^  Johnson.  "  It  is  not  true,  sir. 
Hold  a  pistol  to  Foote's  breast,  or  to  Hume's 
breast,  and  threaten  to  kill  them,  and  you'll 
see  how  they  behave."  Boswell.  "  But 
may  we  not  fortify  our  minds  for  the  ap- 
proach of  death?"  Here  I  am  sensible  I 
was  in  the  wrong,  to  bring  before  his 
view  what  he  ever  looked  upon  with  hor- 
rour;  for  although  when  in  a  celestial  frame 
of  mind  in  his  "  V  anity  of  Human  Wishes." 
he  has  supposed  death  to  be  "  kind  nature's 
signal  for  retreat,"  from  this  state  of  being 
to  "  a  happier  seat,"  his  thoughts  upon  this 
awful  change  were  in  general  full  of  dismal 
apprehensions.  His  mind  resembled  the 
vast  amphitheatre,  the  Colisaeum  at  Rome. 
In  the  centre  stood  his  judgment,  which, 
like  a  mighty  gladiator,  combated  those  ap- 
prehensions that,  like  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
Jirena,  were  all  around  in  cells,  ready  to  be 
let  out  upon  him.  Afler  a  conflict,  he  drives 
them  back  into  their  dens;  but  not  killing 
them,  they  were  still  assailing  him.  To  my 
question,  whether  we  mieht  not  fortify  our 
minds  for  the  approach  or  death,  he  answer- 
ed, in  a  passion,  "  No,  sir,  let  it  alone.  It 
matters  not  how  a  man  dies,  but  how  he 
lives.  The  act  of  dying  is  not  of  impor- 
tance, it  lasts  so  short  a  time."  He  added, 
with  an  earnest  look, "  A  man  knows  it  must 
be  so,  and  submits.  It  will  do  him  no  good 
to  whine." 

I  attempted  to  continue  the  conversation. 
He  was  so  provoked,  that  he  said,  "  Give 
us  no  more  of  this;"  and  was  thrown  into 
such  a  state  of  agitation^,  that  he  expressed 
himself  in  a  wav  that  alarmed  and  distress- 
ed me  9;  showedjin  impatience  that  I  should 
leave  him,  and  when  I  was  going  away,  call- 
ed to  me  sternly,  ''  Don't  let  us  ^meet  to- 
morrow." 

I  went  home  exceedingly  uneasy.  All 
the  harsh  observations  mich  I  had  ever 
heard  made  upon  his  character  crowded  in- 
to my  mind;  and  I  seemed  to  myself  like 
the  man  who  had  put  his  head  into  the  lion's 
mouth  a  great  many  times  with  perfect  safe- 
ty, but  at  last  had  it  bit  off. 

Next  morninff  [27tli  October,]  I  sent  him 
a  note,  stating  mat  I  might  have  been  in  the 
wronff,  but  it  was  not  intentionally ;  he  was 
therefore,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  too 
severe  upon  me.    That  notwithstanding 

*  [This  was  a  touch  of  **that  sad  faomonr 
which  his  father  gsTo  him."  See  ante,  p.  10. 
—Ed.} 

*  [Yet  Mr.  Boswell  eoald  contndiet  Sir  John 
Hawkins's  aaeition,  **  that  Johnsoo's  mind  coald 
not  eontemplate  mortality  with  finnnw  '*  Bee 
tfpife,  p.  145. — ^Ed.] 


our  agreement  not  to  meet  thiatday >  1  would 
call  on  him  in  my  way  to  the  city,  and  stay 
five  minutes  by  my  watch.  "  You  are,'* 
said  I,  "  in  my  mind,  since  last  aigbt,  sur- 
rounded with  cloud  and  storm.  Let  me 
have  a  glimpse  of  sunshine,  and  go  about 
my  affairs  in  serenity  and  cheerAilness." 

Upon  entering  his  study,  I  was  glad  that 
be  was  not  alone,  which  would  have  made 
our  meeting  more  awkward.  There  w«re 
with  him  Mr.  Steevens^  and  Mr.  Tyers~, 
both  of  whom  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time. 
My  note  had,  on  his  own  reflection,  solVen- 
ed  him,  for  he  received  me  very  e(xnplacent- 
ly ;  so  that  I  unexpectedly  found  myself  at 
ease,  and  joined  in  the  conversation. 

He  said,  the  criticks  had  done  too  much 
honour  to  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  b^*  wri- 
ting  so  much  against  him.  That  m  bis 
"  Creation"  he  had  been  helped  by  varioui 
wits,  a  line  by  Phillips,  and  a  line  1^  Tick- 
ell;  so  that  bv  their  aid,  and  that  of  others, 
the  poem  had  been  made  out^. 

I  defended  Blackmore 'a  supposed  lines, 
which  have  been  ridiculed  as  absolute  non- 
sense: 

*'  A  pauited  vest  Prince  Vortiger  had  on, 
Which  from  a  naked  Pict  his  grandsire  won.'" 

I  maintained  it  to  be  a  poetical  conceit  A 
Pict  being  painted,  if  he  is  slain  in  battle, 
and  a  vest  is  made  of  his  ddn,  it  is  a  painted 
vest  won  from  him,  though  he  was  naked. 

*  [George  Steerens,  who,  in  the  next  year,  be- 
came associated  with  Johnson  in  the  editioo  of 
Shakspeare,  which  goes  by  their  joint  names^ 
Mr.  Bteevons  was  bora  in  1788,  snd  died  at  Uamp- 
stead  in  1800.  A  cynical  disposition  rendered 
him  nnpopalar  with  m  aecpiaintBiice,  as  we  aball 
have  occasion  to  notice  in  the  course  of  this  woik. 
—Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  800. — Ei>.] 

^  Johnson  himself  haa  vindicated  Blackmore 
upon  this  very  point  Set  the  Lioet  of  the  Potih 
vol.  iii.  p.  75.  8vo.  1791. — J.  Bosweli.. 

*  An  acate  correspondent  of  the  European  Mag- 
azine, April,  1792,  has  completely  exposed  airi.<- 
take,  which  has  been  unaccountably  frequent  in 
ascribing  these  lines  to  Blackmore,  notwitlwtantl- 
ing  that  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  that  very  popular 
work,  The  SpectatcTt  mentbns  them  as  written 
by  the  authour  of  The  British  Prineee,  the  Hon< 
Edward  Howard.  The  correspondent,  shore 
mentioned,  shows  this  mistake  to  be  ao  inveterate, 
that  not  only  /  defended  the  Unea  as  Blackmore**, 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson,  without  any  ran' 
tradiction  or  doubt  of  their  antbenticity,  bnt  \\^^ 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Whittaker  has  nenorrmt  in  print 
that  be  understands  they  were  suppresseU  in  tU 
late  editioo  or  editions  of  Blaekaiore.  **  \(i*i 
all,'*  says  this  inteUJgenl  writer,  «•  it  is  not  im 
worthy  of  particular  observation*  that  these  lines 
so  often  quoted^  do  act  ezirt,  eitber  in  Blackmor 
or  Howard.**  In  The  Britieh  JPHneee,  Sro. 
1669,  now  hefom  me  (p.  96).  tliery  etnad  thai 
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JahiMon  spcke  vnAnrounbly  of  a  eartain  | 
prettjr  voluaiiioiu  authour  ^,  eaying,  "  He 
ised  to  write  aaoaymous  books,  and  then 
otlier  boo^  commending  those  books,  in 
i^nich  tberD  was  somethmg  of  rascality." 

I  whispered  him, "  Well,  sir,  you  are  now 
i'l  ?ood  nniaour."  Johmson.  "  Yes,  air." 
i  was  going  to  leave  him,  and  had  got  as 
far  as  the  staircase.  He  stopped  me,  and 
ssiling,  said,  <'  Get  you  gone  tfi;"  a 
curious  mode  of  inviting  me  to  stay,  which 
1  accordingly  did  (or  some  time  k>nger. 

This  litUe  incidental  quarrel  ana  lecon- 
cillation,  which,  perfaape,  I  may  be  thought 
to  hsre  detailed  too  minutehr,  must  be 
esteeoiei  aa  one  of  many  proon  which  his 
fheads  had,  that  though  he  mieht  be 
charged  with  bad  humour  at  times,  he  was 
ilwsjB  a  arood-^aaiured  man;  and  I  have 
bncd  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  nice  and  deli- 
cate observer  of  manners,  particularlv  re* 
markf  that  when  upon  any  occasion  John- 
soQ  had  been  rough  to  any  person  in  com- 
pany, he  took  uie  first  opportunity  of 
recoociliation,  by  drinking  to  him,  or  ad- 
dresang  hia  discourse  to  him;  but  if  he 
faaod  bis  di^fied  indirect  overtures  sallen- 
Ij  neglected,  he  was  ouite  indifierent,  and 
eoiuideied  himself  aa  naving  done  all  that 
be  oaght  to  do,  and  the  other  as  now  in  the 
WToag. 

Being  to  set  out  for  Scotland  on  the  10th 
oTNovember,  I  wrote  to  him  at  Streatham, 
begging  that  be  would  meet  me  in  town  on 
the  9ih;  but  if  this  should  be  very  incon- 
reoieBt  to  him^  I  would  go  thither.  His 
•oswerwas  aa  follows: 


«c 


TO  JAMBS  S08WELL,  BSQ. 

"MiNovcnbtMTSB. 

^  Dtan  aim, — ^Upon  balanciuff  the  inoon- 
ynuenoea  of  both  parties,  I  find  it  will  less 
bcommode  yon  to  spend  your  night  here, 
than  ne  to  eoQAe  to  town.  I  wish  to  see 
TOO,  and  am  ordered  by  the  lady  of  this 
bosse  to  invite  you  hitlier.  Whether  you 
eaa  oonie  or  not,  I  shall  not  have  any  occa- 
ooo  of  writing  to  you  again  before  your 

*  A  TMl  M  admired  Vortifar  had  on, 
Wkka  Ihm  ikfa  UUaA^  bm  his  gnadiAn  won, 
Wh«M  mntuX  ookwr  yaa'd  the  Tyrfaui  dyfl, 
OM^  to  tftaniili  Is  this  topcr*^* 

It  m  probable  I  think,  that  some  wag,  in  order 
t»  BAba  liowaid  Slill  more  ridievlons  than  be 
isaUy  me»baa  formed  the  couplet  aa  it  now  oircn- 


*  rnsro  ia  reaaon  to  aoppoae  that  thia  was 
Dr.  HOI,  who.  aa  Bfr.  Chalmen  obsenres  to  me, 
and  le  pley  eiieb  tricks,  not  only  anonyaMHialj, 
hd  aadcr  viae  aamea,  such  aa  JDr,  CVme,  Dr. 
riirfifle,  and  many  otbeis.  But  it  baa  been  al- 
apwiiMiiil,  tbat  BmoUet  ii  meant;  and  aaBoawell 
had  eertaialy  no  tendeme»  for  Ha//*«  cbaracter, 
(aM  anle.  p.  t40)»  the  aappreauoa  of  the  name 
Id  ttveur  tUa  tatter  opinion.— -En.] 


marriage,  and  therefore  tell  yoa  now,  that 
with  great  aincerity  I  wish  you  happiness. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  hum- 
ble servant,  "  Sam.  JoHirsoir." 

I  was  detained  in  town  till  it  was  too  late 
on  the  ninth,  so  went  to  him  eariy  in  the 
morning  of  the  tenth  of  November. 
<<  Now,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  roing  to 
marry,  do  not  expect  mora  from  ufe  man 
life  will  afford.  You  may  oAen  find  your- 
self out  of  humour,  and  you  may  ofUn  think 
your  wife  not  studious  enough  to  please 
yt>u;  and  yet  you  may  have  reason  to  con* 
sider  yourself  as  upon  tlie  whole  very  haiw 
pily  married." 

Talking  of  marriage  in  general,  be  ob- 
served, *<Our  marriage  service  is  too  re- 
fined. It  is  calculate  only  for  the  beat 
kind  of  marriages:  whereas,  we  shouki 
have  a  form  for  malchea  of  convenience,  of 
which  there  are  many  9."  He  agreed  with 
me  that  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for 
having  the  marriage  oeremony  peribxmed 
by  a  regular  clergyman»  for  this  was  not 
sommaiided  in  scripture. 

I  was  volatile  enough  to  rejjeat  to  him  a 
little  epigrammatick  soi^  of  mine,  on  matri- 
mony, which  Mr.  Qarrick  had  a  few  dava 
beAne  procured  to  be  set  to  music  by  the 
very  ingenious  Mr.  Dibdin. 

A   MATRIMONXAI.   TB0T7GHT. 

*'  la  the  blitbe  days  of  boiiey»mooa» 
With  Kate*a  allweBienili  aaiitlan, 
I  loved  her  late,  I  loved  her  aooii« 
And  call'd  bar  deareat  kiOan. 

Bnt  now  my  kitten 'a  grown  s  ca^ 
And  crosi  like  other  wives: 

O!  b^  my  soul,  my  honest  Mat, 
I  fear  she  haa  nine  lives  '." 

My  illustrious  fViend  said, "  It  is  very  well, 
sir;  but  yon  shouki  not  swear.'*  Upon 
which  I  altered  "  O !  by  my  sou  V  to  "  alas, 
alas!" 

He  was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me  to 
London,  and  see  me  into  the  post^haise 

*  [It  may  be  anapected  that  Mr.  BoaweU,  in 
transcribing  for  the  presa,  at  the  interval  of  twen- 
ty-five yean,  hb  original  note,  may  have  miare^ 
resented  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion.  There  are,  no 
donbt,  marriages  of  convenience,  but  snch  often 
torn  out  to  be  very  happy  marriages.  Moreover, 
one  would  ask,  now  ia  the  marriage  ceremony 
too  refined f  and,  again,  if  there  were  two  ser- 
vices, who  woidd  ever  consent  to  be  married  by 
tbat  which  imfrfied  some  degree  of  degradation,  or 
at  leaat  of  inferiori^  ?  and  finally,  how  is  one  to 
guess,  beforehand,  now  a  marriage  is  to  torn  oat  ? 
—En.] 

•  [Mr.  BoaweU  wed  (aa  did  also  hiaekleat  aon. 
Sir  Alenader)  to  aipg,  in  oonrivial  aociety,  aanai 
of  hia  own  compoaitkMi.  See  Mek.  Jkutd,  vd. 
U.  p,  6<tf  ^-£d.] 
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^pvbkh  was  to  carry  me  on  my  road  to  Scot- 
land. And  sure  l  am,  that  however  incon- 
aiderable  many  of  the  particulars  recorded 
at  this  time  may  appear  to  some,  they  will 
be  esteemed  by  the  oest  part  of  my  readers 
as  grenuine  traits^ of  his  character,  contribu- 
ting together  to  give  a  full,  fair,  and  dis- 
tinct view  of  it. 

In  1770,  he  published  a  political  pam- 
phlet, entided  <<  The  False  Alarm,"  intended 
to  justify  the  cx>nduct  of  ministry  and  their 
majority  in  the  house  of  commons  for  hav- 
ing virtually  assumed  it  as  an  axiom,  that 
the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  parliament 
was  equivalent  to  exclusion,  and  thus  hav- 
ing declared  Colonel  Lutterel  to  be  duly 
elected  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Wilkes  had  a  great 
majority  of  votes.  This  being  justly  con- 
sidered as  a  gross  violation  of  the  right  of 
election,  an  alarm  for  the  constitution  ex- 
tended itself  all  over  the  kingdom.  To 
prove  this  alarm  to  be  false  was  the  purpose 
of  Johnson's  pamphlet;  but  even  his  vast 
powers  are  inadequate  to  cope  with  consti- 
tutional truth  and  reason,  and  his  argument 
failed  of  effect;  and  the  house  of  commons 
have  since  expunged  the  offensive  resolution 
from  their  Journals.  That  the  house  of 
commons  might  have  expelled  Mr.  Wilkes 
repeatedly,  and  as  oflen  as  he  should  be  re- 
chosen,  was  not  denied;  but  incapacitation 
cannot  be  but  by  an  act  of  the  whole  legis- 
lature. It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  a 
prejudice  in  favour  of  government  in  gene- 
ral, and  an  aversion  to  popular  clamour, 
could  blind  and  contract  such  an  under- 
standing as  Johnson's,  in  this  particular 
case;  yet  the  wit,  the  sarcasm,  the  eloquent 
vivacity  which  this  pamphlet  displayed, 
made  it  be  read  with  great  avidity  at  the 
time,  and  it  will  ever  be  read  with  pleasure, 
for  the  sake  of  its  composition.  That  it 
endeavoured  to  infuse  a  narcotick  indiffer- 
ence, as  to  publick  concerns,  into  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  that  it  broke  out  some- 
times mto  an  extreme  coarseness  of  con- 
temptuous abuse,  is  but  too  evident. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  omitted,  that 
when  the  storm  of  his  violence  subsides,  he 
takes  a  fair  opportunity  to  pay  a  grateful 
compliment  to  me  king,  who  had  rewarded 
his  merit: — "  These  low-born  railers  have 
endeavoured,  surely  without  effect,  to  alie- 
nate the  affections  of  the  people  from  the 
only  king  who  for  almost  a  century  has 
much  appeared  to  desire,  or  much  endeav- 
oured to  deserve  them."  And  "£very 
honest  man  must  lament,  that  the  faction 
has  been  regarded  vrith  frigid  neutrality  by 
the  tories,  who  bein^  Ion?  accustomed  to 
signalise  their  principles  by  opposition  to 
tms  court,  do  not  yet  consider,  that  they 
have  at  last  a  king  who  knows  not  the  name 
of  party,  and  who  wishes  to  be  the  common 
father  of  all  his  people." 


SThis  his  first  and  favourite  pam- 
et  was  written  at  Mr.  Thralc's,  ^^ 
oetweeneighto' clock  on  Wednes-^  '' 
day  night  and  twelve  o'clock  on  Thnrsday 
night;  and  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale  read 
it  to  Mr.  Thrale  when  he  came  very  Ute 
home  from  the  house  of  commons.] 

To  this  pamphlet,  which  was  at  once  dis- 
covered to  be  Johnson's,  several  answen 
came  out,  in  which  care  was  taken  to  re- 
mind the  publick  of  his  former  attacks  ap- 
on  government,  and  of  his  now  being  a  pen- 
sioner, without  allowing  for  the  honourable 
terms  upon  which  Johnson's  pension  was 
granted  and  accepted,  or  the  cnange  of  sys- 
tem which  the  Bntish  court  had  undergone 
upon  the  accession  o€  his  present  majesty. 
He  was,  however,  soothed  in  the  highest 
strain  of  panegyrick,  in  a  poem  called 
"  The  Remonstrance."  hy  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stockdale  i,  to  whom  he  was,  upon  many 
occasions,  a  kind  protector. 

The  following  admirable  minute  made  by 
him  describes  so  well  his  own  state,  and 
that  of  numbers  to  whom  self-examination 
is  habitual,  that  I  cannot  omit  it: — 

"June  1,  1770.  Every  man  naturally 
persuades  himself  that  he  can  keep  his  reso- 
lutions, nor  is  he  convinced  of  his  imbecili- 
ty but  by  length  of  time  and  frequency  of 
experiment.  This  opinion  of  our  own  con- 
stancv  is  so  prevalent,  that  we  always  de- 

33ise  nim  who  suffers  his  general  and  act- 
ed purpose  to  be  overpowered  by  an  occa- 
sional desire.  They,  inerefore,  whom  fre- 
quent failures  have  made  desperate,  cease 
to  form  resolutions;  and  they  who  are  be- 
come cunning,  do  not  tell  them.  Those 
who  do  not  make  them  are  very  few,  but 
of  their  effect  little  is  perceived;  for  scarce- 
ly any  man  persists  in  a  course  of  life  plan- 
ned b^r  choice,  but  as  he  is  restrained  from 
deviation  by  some  external  power.  He 
who  may  live  as  he  will,  seldom  lives  long 
in  the  oMervation  of  his  own  rules..  I  never 
yet  saw  a  regular  family,  unless  it  were  that 
of  Mrs.  Harriot's,  nor  a  regular  man,  ex- 
cept Mr. »,   whose  exactness  I 

know  only  by  his  own  report,  and  Psnlman- 
azer,  whose  life  was,  I  thinks  uniform.^* 

Of  this  year  I  have  obtained  the  follow- 
ing letters: 

''to  the  rev.  dr.  farmer,  CAMBRIDGE. 
**  JohiMonVeoait,  FlMtHrtrMt,  Sltt  Mftrchi  1^* 

"  SiRj — As  no  man  ought  to  keep  whol- 
ly to  himself  any  possession  that  may  be 

>  [The  Reverend  Percival  Stockdale,  wbi^se 
strange  and  rambling  antobiography  was  pabli^ 
in  1808;  he  was  the  aathor  of  several  had  poeras 
and  he  died  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  75.  He  was 
Johnson's  neighbour  for  someyeani^  both  in  JohA- 
■on'9-coiiTt  and  Bolt-court — ^Et>.] 

*  [The  name  in  the  original  manuscripC  is»  s> 
Dr.   Hall  informa  me,   CamphfU,  perhafa  Dr. 
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UKTai  to  the  piibltdc»  I  hope  ^a  will  &ot 
Uiink  me  unreagonably  intinBive,  if  I  have 
reconrae  to  jou  for  such  infonnation  as  you 
lie  more  ahle  to  give  me  than  any  other  man. 

**  In  support  of  an  opinion  which  you 
htre  already  placed  ahoye  the  need  of  any 
more  support,  Mr.  Steevens,  a  very  inge- 
nious gentleman,  lately  of  King's  CoUe^, 
bos  collected  an  account  of  all  the  transla- 
tiooi  which  Shakspeare  might  hare  seen 
•nd  used.  He  wishes  his  catalogrue  to  he 
Tjerfect,  and  therefore  entreats  that  you  will 
favour  k^m  by  the  insertion  of  such  addt- 
tioQs  ss  the  accuracy  c^our  inquiries  has  en- 
thled  vou  to  make.  To  this  request,  I  take 
the  fioerty  of  ad^ng  my  own  solicitation. 

"  We  hare  no  immediate  use  for  this  cat- 
•loi^ue,  and  therefore  do  not  desire  that  it 
ihould  interrupt  or  hinder  your  more  im- 
portant employments.  But  it  will  be  kind 
to  let  us  know  that  you  receive  it.  I  am, 
sr,  &c,  "  Sam.  Johhsoit." 

['*i>R.  jomrson  to  mrs.  luct  porter. 

«*  1st  Bfay,  1710. 

**  DcARBST  MADAM, — ^Among  Oth- 
er causes  that  have  hinderra  me 
fiom  answering  your  last  kind  let- 
ter, it  a  tedious  and  painful  rheumatism,  that 
his  afflicted  me  for  many  weeks,  and  still 
eootmnes  to  molest  me.  I  hope  you  are 
wll,  and  wiU  long  keep  your  health  and 
your  cheeifuiness. 

"One  reason  why  I  delayed  to  write 
WIS,  flay  uncertainty  how  to  answer  your 
letter.  I  like  the  thought  of  giving  away 
the  moQer  veiy  well;  but  when  I  consid- 
er that  Tocn  Johnson  is  my  nearest  rela- 
tfoa,  and  that  he  is  now  old  and  in  great 
want;  that  he  was  mv  playfellow  in  cniki- 
kood,  and  has  never  done  any  thinff  to  of- 
fend me;  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  ought 
net  rather  give  it  him  than  any  other. 

^  Of  this,  my  dear,  I  would  have  your 
opiaion.  I  would  willinglv  please  you,  and 
I  know  that  yon  will  be  pleased  best  with 
vhatTou  thmk  right. 

^  Tell  me  vour  mind,  and  do  not  learn 
of  ne  to  neglect  writing ;  for  it  is  a  very 
sorry  trick,  though  it  be  mine. 

"Tour  brother  is  well,  I  saw  him  to- 
day ;  and  thought  it  long  since  I  saw  him 
before:  it  seems  he  has  called  oAen  and 
eoutdoot  find  me.  I  am,  my  dear,  your 
afictionale  humble  servant, 

**  Sam,  Johnson."] 

[  ••  London,  SSth  Msy,  ITTO. 
*'  M T  DBASBST  DEAR, — I  am  vciy 
•ony  that  your  eyes  are  bad ;  take 

ioka  Onapbdl,  whoa,  on   another  oeeanon, 
(oatr,  p.  I8tl),  MuMNHi  calls  a  •*  good  and  a  I 
Mi  tmnf  boi  aae  poff,  llth  April,  1778. 
rob^  ttks  fleoleh  nonjoring  Bishop  Campbell 
See  po§tt  p.  449  .—En.] 


Seat  care  of  them,  especially  by  candle- 
bt  Mine  continue  pretty  good,  but 
the^  are  sometimes  a  little  dim.  My  rheu- 
matism grows  gradually  better. 

"I  have  considered  vour  letter,  and  am 
willing  that  the  whole  monev  should  go 
where  you,  my  dear,  originally  intended. 
I  hope  to  help  Tom  some  other  way.  So 
that  matter  is  over. 

<<Dr.  Taylor  has  invited  me  to  pass 
some  time  with  him  at  Ashbourne ;  if  I 
come,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  take 
you  and  Lichfield  in  my  way.  When  I 
am  nearer  coming,  I  will  send  you  word. 

"Of  Mr.  Porter  I  have  seen  very  little, 
but  I  know  not  that  it  is  his  fault,  for  he 
says  that  he  often  calls,  and  never  finds  me; 
I  am  sony  for  it,  for  I  love  him. 

"Mr.  Mathias  has  lately  had  a  great 
deal  of  money  left  him,  of  which  you  nave 
probably  heard  already.  I  am,  my  dearest, 
your  most  affectionate  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."] 


<< 


TO  THK  REVBREND  MR.  THOMAS 


WARTON. 

<*  London,  2Sd  June,  1T70. 

"Dear  sir, — The  readiness  with  which 
you  were  pleased  to  promise  me  some  notes 
on  Shakspeare,  was  a  new  instance  of  your 
friendship.  I  shall  not  hurry  you ;  but  am 
desired  by  Mr.  Steevens,  who  helps  me  in 
this  edition,  to  let  you  know,  that  we  shall 
print  the  tragedies  first,  and  shall  therefore 
want  first  the  notes  which  beloncr  to  them. 
We  think  not  to  incommode  the  readers 
with  a  supplement;  and  therefore,  what 
we  cannot  put  into  its  proper  place,  will  do 
us  no  good.  We  shall  not  begin  to  print 
before  the  end  of  six"  weeks,  perhaps  not  so 
soon.    I  am,  &c.        "  Sam.  Johnson." 

["to   MRS.    THRALE. 

MUchfleld,  7th  July,  iTro. 

"  I  thought  I  should  have  heard  LMten, 
something  to-dav  about  Streatham :  toI.  i. 
but  there  is  no  letter ;  and  I  need  ?••*»*«■ 
some  consolation,  for  rheumatism  is  come 
again,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  former- 
ly. I  reckon  to  go  next  week  to  Ashbourne, 
and  will  try  to  bring  you  the  dimensions  of 
the  great  bull.  The  skies  and  the  ground 
are  all  so  wet,  that  I  have  been  very  little 
abroad  ;  and  Mrs.  Aston  is  from  home,  so 
that  I  have  no  motive  to  walk.  When  she 
is  at  home,  she  lives  on  the  top  of  S  tow- 
hill,  and  I  commonly  cUmb  up  to  see  her 
once  a  day.  There  is  nothing  there  now 
but  the  empty  nest. 

"  To  write  to  you  about  Lichfield  is  of 
no  use,  for  vou  never  saw  Stow-pool,  nor 
Borowcop-nill.  I  believe  you  may  find 
Borow  or  Boroughcop-hill  in  my  Dictions^ 
ry,  under  cop  or  cob.  Nobody  nere  knows 
what  the  name  imports." 
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••  UdiiUld,  11th  July,  1710. 
"  Mr.  Greene^,  the  apothecary,  has  found 
a  book  which  tells  who  paid  levies  in  our 
parish,  and  how  much  they  paid  above  an 
hundred  years  affo.  Do  you  not  think  we 
study  this  book  hard?  Nothiiur  is  like  go- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  things.  Many  fami- 
lies that  paid  the  parish  rates  are  now  ex- 
tinct, like  the  race  of  Hercules.  PulvU  et 
umbra  sumus.  What  is  nearest  us  touches 
us  most  The  passions  rise  higher  at  do- 
mestick  than  at  imperial  tragedies.  I  am 
not  wholly  unaffected  by  the  revolutions 
of  Sadler-street :  nor  can  forbear  to  mourn 
a  little  when  old  names  vanish  away,  and 
new  come  into  their  place." 

<(  Aahbourne,  20th  July,  ITTO. 

"  I  came  hither  on  Wednesday,  having 
staid  one  night  at  a  lodge  in  the  forest  of 
Nedewood.  Dr.  Taylor's  is  a  very  plea- 
sant house,  with  a  lawn  and  a  lake,  and 
twenty  deer  and  Rve  fawns  upon  the  lawn. 
Whether  I  shall  by  any  light  see  Matlock  I 
do  not  yet  know. 

a  •  •  •  B 

"  That  Baretti^s  book  would  please  you 
all  I  made  no  doubt.  I  know  not  whether 
the  world  has  ever  seen  such  Travels  be- 
fore. Those  whose  lot  it  is  to  ramble  can 
seldom  write,  and  those  who  know  how  to 
write  very  seldom  ramble.  If  Sidney  had 
gone,  as  he  desired,  the  great  voyage  with 
Drake,  there  would  probably  have  been 
such  a  narrative  as  would  have  equally  sat- 
isfied the  poet  and  the  philosopher."  . 

'*  Ajdibourne,  23d  July,  1770. 

"I  have  seen  tne  great  ball 3;  and  ver^ 
great  he  is.  I  have  seen  likewise  his  heir 
apparent,  who  promises  to  inhejii  all  the 
bulk  and  all  the  virtues  of  his  sire.  I  have 
seen  the  man  who  ofiered  an  hundred 
guineas  for  the  young  bull,  while  he  was 
yet  little  better  than  a  calf.  Matlock,  I  am 
afVaid,  I  shall  not  see,  but  I  purpose  to  see 
Dovedale ;  and,  after  all  this  seeing,  I  hope 
to  see  you."] 

**  TO   THE   REV.    DR.  JOSEPH   WARTOX. 

"^  2ltt  Sept.  1770. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  am  revising  my  edition 
of  Shakspeare,  and  remember  that  I  for- 
merly misrepresented  your  opinion  of  Lear. 
Be  pleased  to  write  the  paragraph  as  you 
would  have  it,  and  send  it.  If^you  have 
any  remarks  of  your  own  upon  that  or  any 
other  Dlay,  I  shall  gladly  receive  them. 

"  laake  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Warton. 
I  sometimes   tliinx   of  wandering  for   a 

>  [See  post,  23d  March,  1776.~Eo.] 
'  [Dr.  Taylor  had  a  remarkable  fine  breed  of 
eattle;  and  one  ball,  in  paiticolar,  was  of  cele- 
brated beauty  and  size. — £o.] 


few  days  to  Winchester,  but  am  apt  to  de- 
lay.   I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  J0BK805." 


(C 


TO   MR.    FRANCIS   BARBER, 
**At  Mt9,  Ctapp%  Bi$kap»tort/094t  Hert/oHtMirt, 

*«  LondM,  26th  Sspt.  1770. 

"Dear  Frajtcis, — I  am  at  last  sat  down 
to  write  to  you,  and  should  very  much 
blame  myself  for  having  neglected  you  so 
long,  if  I  did  not  impute  Uiat  and  many 
other  failings  to  want  of  health.  I  hop« 
not  to  be  so  long  silent  again.  I  ma  very 
well  satisfied  with  your  progress,  if  you 
can  really  perform  the  exercises  which  you 
are  set ;  and  I  hope  Mr.  Ellis  does  not  suf- 
fer you  to  impose  on  him,  or  on  youraelf. 

"Make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Ellm, 
and  to  Mrs.  Clapp,  and  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Let  me  know  what  Englii^  books  you 
read  for  your  entertainment.  You  can 
never  be  wise  unless  you  love  reading. 

"  Do  not  imagine  that  I  shall  forget  or 
forsake  you  ;  for  if,  when  I  examine  you, 
I  find  that  you  have  not  lost  your  time, 
you  shall  want  no  encouragement  from 
youiB  affectionately, 

<*  Sam.  JoHRSOir." 

TO   THE  6AMfi. 

"  7ili  Deccmbtr,  rm. 
"  Dear  Francis, — I  hope  you  mind 
your  business.  I  design  you  shall  stay 
with  Mrs.  Clapp  these  holidays.  If  you 
are  invited  out  you  may  go,  if  Mr.  Ellis 
gives  leave.  I  have  ordered  you  some 
clothes,  which  you  will  receive,  I  believe, 
next  week.  Mv  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Clapp,  and  to  Mr.  £llis,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
&c. — I  am  your  afiectionale 

"  Sam.  J0HVS09." 

During  this  year  there  was  a  total  cessa- 
tion of  all  correspondence  between  Dr. 
Johnson  and  me,  without  any  coldness  on 
either  side,  but  merely  from  procrastina- 
tion, continued  from  day  to  day ;  and  as  1 
was  not  in  London,  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  enjoying  his  company  and  recording  his 
conversation  3. 

In  1771  he  published  another  pob'ticai 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  Thoun^hts  on  the  late 
Transactions  respecting  Falkland's  Islands,*' 
in  which,  upon  materials  furnished  to  him 
by  ministry,  and  upon  general  topicka  ex- 

Sanded  in  his  rich  style,  he  successfully  en- 
eavoured  to  persuade  the  nation  that  it 
was  wise  and  laudable  to  suffer  the  ques- 
tion of  rififht  to  remain  undecided,  rather 
than  involve  our  country  in  another  war. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  some,  with  what 

s  [Hera  Mr.  Boswell  bad  placed  Dr.  MaxwvU't 
<*  CoUectanaa,'*  which  the  aditor  has  romovad  to 
p.  166.— Cd.] 
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truth  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  decide, 
that  he  rated  the  consequence  of  those 
islaiuls  to  Great  Britain  too  low.  But 
hriwever  thia  may  be,  erery  humane  mind 
must  surely  applaud  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  averted  the  calamity  of  war  j  a 
falamitj  so  dreadful,  that  it  is  astonishing 
bow  cmlised,  nay,  christian  nations,  can 
deliberately  continue  to  renew  it  His 
desriiption  of  its  miseries  in  this  pamphlet 
booeofthe  finest  pieces  of  eloquence  in 
the  English  langnage.  Upon  this  occa- 
non,  too,  we  find  Jonnson  lashing  the  par- 
ty tn  omooition  with  unbounded  severity, 
and  uuuang^  the  fullest  use  of  what  he  ever 
reckoned  a  most  effectual  argumentative  in- 
rtnnnent — contempt.  His  character  of 
their  veiy  able  m^terious  champion,  Ju- 
ntitt,  it  executed  with  all  the  force  of  his  ge- 
ttiaa,  and  finished  with  the  highest  care. 
He  seems  lo  have  exulted  in  sallying  forth 
tosiiiffie  combat  against  the  boasted  and 
ftimiidable  hero,  who  bade  defiance  to 
"principalities  and  powers,  and  the  rulers 
of  this  world." 

p^  ^  [He  oflen  delighted  his  imagina- 
p[^  tion  with  the  thoughts  of  having  de- 
strc^ed  Junius.  One  dav,  Mrs. 
Thraie  had  received  a  remarkably  fine 
Stilton  cheese  as  a  present  from  some  per* 
ton  who  had  packed  and  directed  it  carefully, 
but  without  mentioning  whence  it  came. 
Mr.  Thraie,  desirous  to  know  who  they 
vvre  obliged  to,  asked  every  friend  as 
they  came  in,  but  nobody  owned  it.  Dr. 
Johnscm  at  last  excited  a  general  laugh,  by 
sanng,  '<  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  it  was  sent 
by  JmHtf/'] 

This  pamphlet,  it  is  observable,  was 
softened  in  one  particular,  aller  the  first 
f (iitjun :  for  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  George 
GrenviJle's  character  stood  thus:  "I^t 
bim  not,  however,  be  depreciated  in  his 
rravi^.  He  had  powers  not  universally 
po«Kaed  ;  ooold  he  have  enforced  payment 
c^  the  Manilla  ransom,  he  coma  have 
eowUed  ii,*^  Which,  instead  of  retaining 
its  aij  sharp  point,  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
flat  ajUDeaning  expression,  or,  if  I  may  use 
the  word — inmem:  "He  had  powers  not 
aaireraally  posBessed:  and  if  he  sometimes 
erredi  he  was  likewise  sometimes  right." 


*t 


Dsu  JOBmaon  10  bbnmbt  lanoton,  bs^. 

«Mvcll90,l7n. 

''Dbab  nB^— After  much  lingering  of 
my  own,  and  nnieh  of  the  ministiy,  I  have, 
at  ieogth^  got  out  my  paper  K  But  delay  is 
a'4  yei  at  an  end:  Not  many  had  been 
»^tyraad»  bdbra  Lord  North  ordered  the 
^•k  to  e/top.    ifis  reasons  i  do  not  distinct- 

*  *•  Hloagfoi  en  the  late  ThnnaaefioiM  respect- 
in;-  ralkkffia^  Uaadfc**— B01WKX.L. 


ly  know.  You  may  try  to  find  tliem  in  the 
perusal*^.  Before  his  order,  a  sufficient 
number  were  dispersed  to  do  all  the  mis- 
chief, though,  perhaps,  not  to  make  all  the 
sport  that  mignt  be  expected  from  it. 

"Soon  after  your  departure,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  all  the  danger  pass  with 
which  your  navigation  3  was  threatened. 
I  hope  nothing  happens  at  home  to  abate 
your  satisfaction ;  but  that  Lady  Rothes  4, 
and  Mrs.  Langton,  and  the  young  ladies, 
are  all  well. 

"  1  was  last  night  at  the  Club.  Dr.  Per- 
cy has  written  along  ballad  in  many  Jita: 
it  is  pretty  enough.  He  has  printed,  and 
will  soon  publish  it.  Goldsmitn  is  at  Bath, 
with  Lord  Clare  \  At  Mr.  Thrale's,  where 
I  am  now  writing,  all  are  well.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

[One  evening  in  the  oratorio  season  of 
the  year  1771 ,  Dr.  Johnson  went  with  Mrs. 

*  By  comparing  the  fint  with  the  sabsequent 
editions,  this  curious  circonMtance  of  ministerial 
anthonnhip  may  bediacovered. — ^Bobwxll. 

It  can  only  be  discovered  (as  Mr.  Bindley  ob- 
serves to  me)  by  him  who  possesses  a  copy  of 
the  fint  edition  issaed  out  before  the  sale  was 
stopped. — ^Malone. 

'  [Probably  some  canal  or  woric  of  a  similar 
natore  in  which  Mr.  Langton  was  interested  in 
Lincolnshire.  What  the  danger  was  which 
threatened  it  n  not  now  recollected. — En.] 

*  Mr.  Langton  mairied,  May  24,  1770,  Jane, 

the  daughter  of Lloyd,  Esq.  and  widow  of 

John,  eighth  Earl  of  Rx>thes,  many  years  comman* 
der  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  who  died  in 
1767: — ^Mai.omx.  [It  was,  as  Mi,  Chalmen 
observes,  a  saying  about  that  time,  **  Married 
a  Cottnteaa  Dowager  of  RotheM  !  Why,  every 
body  marries  a  Countess  Dowager  of  Rothes!  " 
And  there  were,  in  fact,  about  1772,  three  ladiee 
of  that  name  married  to  second  husbands.  Mary 
Lloyd  married  to  Mr.  Langton;  Jane  Maitland, 
widow  of  John,  ninth  Earl  of  Rothes,  married  the 
Honourable  P.  Maitland,  seventh  son  of  the  fifth 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  Lady  Jane  Leslie,  Coun- 
tess of  Rothes,  widow  of  John  Raymond  Evdya 
Esq.  remarried  to  Sir  Lucas  Pepys. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Robert  Nugent,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who 
married  (the  second  of  three  wives)  the  sister  and 
heiress  of  Secretary  Craggii,  by  whom  he  acquired 
a  considerable  fortune.  He  was  created,  in  1767, 
Baron  Nugent  and  Viscount  Clare,  and  in  1777, 
Earl  Nugent.  His  only  daughter  married  the  fint 
Maiqnis  of  Buckingham,  on  whose  second  son  the 
title  of  Baron  Nugent  devolved.  Loid  Nugent 
wrote  some  odes  and  light  pieces,  which  had  some 
merit  and  a  great  vogue.  He  died  in  1788. 
Goldsmith  addressed  to  him  his  lively  veraes  called 
"  The  Haunch  of  Venison."  The  characters  ex- 
hibited in  this  piece  are  very  comic,  and  were  no 
doubt  drawn  from  nature;  but  Goldsmith  ought  to 
have  cottTeand  that  he  had  borrowed  the  idea  and 
some  of  the  details  from  Boflean. — Eo.] 
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p^  Piozzi  to  Covent-garden  theatre; 
^^M,  ^^  though  he  was  for  the  most 
part  an  exceeding  bad  playhouse 
companion,  as  his  person  drew  people's 
eyes  upon  the  box,  and  the  loudness  or  his 
voice  made  it  difficult  to  hear  any  body  but 
himself,  he  sat  surprisingly  quiet,  and  Mrs. 
Piozzi  flattered  herself  that  he  was  listen- 
ing to  the  musick.  When  they  got  home, 
however,  he  repeated  these  verses,  which 
he  said  he  had  made  at  the  oratorio : 

IN    THEATRO. 

Tertii  venm  qnater  offoe  lutri, 
Quid  theatniles  tibi,  Crispe,  pompef 
Qna^  deoet  canos  male  litteratos 

Bern  volaptas! 

Tene  nmlceri  fidibns  canoris? 
Tene  cantomm  modulisstapere  ? 
Tene  per  pictu,  ocalo  elegante, 

Cnrcere  ibnnas? 

Inter  eqnaleti,  sine  felle  liber. 
Codices,  veri  stadiosns,  inter, 
Reetios  vives:  soa  qoisqae  carpat 

Gaadiagratna 

LasiboB  gaadet  paer  ottosis, 
Lnxos  oblectat  jovenem  theatri. 
At  seni,  flnzo  sapienter  nti 

Tempore  lestat 

Hawk.  -  [The  pabKcation  of  Johnson's 
tii^^  tracts  exhibited  him  to  the  warld  in 
a  new  character:  he  ceased  now  to 
be  considered  as  one  who,  having  been 
occupied  in  literary  studies,  and  more 
conversant  with  books  than  with  men, 
knew  little  of  active  life,  the  views  of  par- 
ties, or  the  artifices  of  designing  men:  on 
the  contrary,  the^  discovered  that  he  had, 
by  the  force  of  his  own  genius,  and  the  ob- 
servations he  had  made  on  the  history  of 
our  own  and  other  countries,  attained  to 
such  skill  in  the  grand  leading  principles 
of  political  science,  as  are  seldom  acquired 
by  those  in  Uie  most  active  and  important 
stations,  even  afler  long  experience;  and 
that,  whatever  opinions  he  might  have 
formed  on  this  subject,  he  had  ability  by 
strong  reasoning  to  defend,  and  by  a  manly 
and  convincing  eloquence  to  enforce. 

Mr.  Thraie,  a  man  of  slow  conceptions, 
but  of  a  sound  judgment,  was  not  one  of 
the  last  that  discerned  in  his  friend  this 
talent,  and  believing  that  the  exercise  of  it 
might  redound  to  the  benefit  of  thepublick, 
entertained  a  design  of  bringing  Johnson 
into  parliament.  We  must  suppose  that  he 
had  previously  determined  to  furnish  him 
with  a  legfd  qualification,  and  Johnson,  it 
is  certain,  was  willing  to  accept  the  trust. 
Mr.  Thraie  had  two  meetings  with  the 
minister,  who,  at  first,  seemed  inclined  to 


find  him  a  seat ;  but,  whether  upon  con- 
versation he  doubted  his  fitness  ibr  hia 
purpose,  or  that  he  thought  himself  in  no 
need  of  his  assistance,  the  project  failed.] 

Mr.  Straban,  the  printer,  who  had  been 
lonp:  in  intiroacv  with  Johnson,  in  the  course 
of  his  literary  labours,  who  was  at  once  his 
friendly  a^ent  in  receiving  his  pension  for 
him,  and  his  banker  in  supplying  him  with 
money  when  he  wanted  it;  who  was  him- 
self now  a  member  of  parliament,  and  who 
loved  much  to  be  employed  in  political 
negotiation:  thought  he  should  do  eminent 
service,  both  to  government  and  Johnson, 
if  he  could  be  the  means  of  his  getting  a 
seat  in  the  house  of  commons.  With  this 
view,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  treasury  i,  of  which  he  s^ave 
me  a  copy  in  his  own  handwriting,  which 
is  as  follows: — 


ti 


New-stivet,  Harcb  30,  1771. 

SiR,-r-You  will  easily  recollect,  when  I 
had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  yon  some 
time  afi^o,  I  toc^  the  liberty  to  observe  to 
you,  mat  Dr.  Johnson  would  make  an  ex* 
cellent  fig^ure  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
heartily  wished  he  had  a  seat  there.  My 
reasons  are  briefly  these: 

"  I  know  his  perfect  good  afiection  to 
his  majesty  and  his  government,  which  I 
am  certain  he  wishes  to  support  by  every 
means  in  his  power. 

"  He  possesses  a  great  share  of  manly, 
nervous,  and  ready  eloquence;  is  quick  in 
discerning  the  strength  and  weakness  of  an 
argument;  can  express  himself  with  clear- 
ness and  precision,  and  fears  the  face  of  no 
man  alive. 

*'  His  known  character  as  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary sense  and  unimpeached  virtue 
would  secure  him  the  attention  or  the 
house,  and  could  not  fail  to  give  him  a  prop- 
er weight  there. 

^*  He  is  capable  of  the  greatest  applica- 
tion, and  can  undergo  any  degree  of  labour, 
where  he  sees  it  necessary,  and  nrhere 
his  heart  and  affections  are  strongly  en- 
gaged. His  majesty's  ministers  might 
therefore  securely  depend  on  his  doing, 
upon  every  proper  occasion,  the  ut- 
most that  could  be  expected  IVom  him. 
They  would  find  him  ready  to  viiulicate 
such  measures  as  tended  to  promote  tlie 
stability  of  government,  and  resolute  and 
steady  in  carrying  them  into  execution. 
Nor  is  any  thing  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  supposed  impetuosity  of  his  t6mper» 
To  the  friends  of  the  king  y-ou  will  find 
him  a  lamb,  to  his  enemies  a  hon. 

'*  For  these  reasons,  I  humbly  apprehend 

>  [The  secretaries  of  the  treasoiy,  at  Urn  time^ 
were  8ir  Grey  Cooper  and  Jsmes  W«Bt»  *^ 
Ed.] 
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tlitt  he  would  be  a  very  able  and  uaefnl 
member*  And  I  will  venture  to  say,  the 
employmeat  would  not  be  disagreeable  to 
him;  and  knowuur,  as  I  do,  his  strong  affeo 
tion  to  the  king^,  his  ability  to  serve  him  in 
that  capacity,  and  the  extreme  ardour  with 
which  1  am  convinced  he  would  engage  in 
that  service,  I  must  repeat,  that  I  wish  most 
heirtily  to  see  him  in  the  house. 

"  If  ton  think  this  worthy  of  attention, 
joa  will  be  pleased  to  take  a  convenient  op- 
portunity or  mentioning  it  to  Lord  North. 
if  his  kmship  should  happily  approve  of  it, 
I  ihatl  have  we  satisfaction  of  having  been, 
in  some  degree,  the  humble  instrument  of 
doing  my  countiy,  in  my  opinion,  a  very 
esKntial  service.  I  know  your  good-na- 
tarf ,  snd  your  zeal  for  the  publick  welfare, 
will  plead  my  excuse  for  giving  you  this 
tfoubte.  I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"William  Strahan," 

Thk  recommendation,  we  know,  was 
not  e&ctnal;  but  how,  or  for  what  reason, 
can  only  be  conjectured  i.  It  is  not  to  be 
believed  thai  Mr.  Strahan  would  have  ap- 
vliisd,  unless  Johnson  had  approved  of  it. 
1  sever  heard  him  mention  the  subject;  but 
at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  when  Sir  Josh- 
ua Reynolds  told  him  that  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke  had  said,  that  if  he  had  come  early 
iato  parliament,  he  certainly  would  have 
been  the  greatest  speaker  that  ever  was 
there,  Johtison  exclaimed,  ''  I  should  like 
Vy  try  my  hand  now." 

It  has  been  much  agitated  among  his 
friendi  and  othem,  whether  he  would  have 
beea  a  powerful  speaker  in  parliament,  had 
he  been  brought  in  when  advanced  in  life. 
I  am  inclined  to  tlunk,  that  his  extensive 
koowledge,  his  quickness  and  force  of  mind, 
hJ»  vivacity  and  richness  of  expression,  his 
Wit  and  humour,  and  above  all,  nis  poignan- 
cj  of  sarcasm,  would  have  had  great  effect 
m  a  p^ular  assembly;  and  that  the  mag- 
nitiule  of  his  figure,  and  strikin|r  peculiari- 
tv  of  his  manner,  would  have  aided  the  ef- 
fect But  I  remember  it  was  observed  by 
Ur.  Fkxid,  that  Johnson,  having  been  long 
tMsd  to  sententious  brevity,  and  the  short 
fiiirhts  of  conversation,  might  have  failed  in 
that  continued  and  expanded  kind  of  argu- 
meat,  which  ie  requisite  in  stating  compli- 
eatiad  matters  in  publick  speaking;  and  as  a 

*  [Lord  Stowell  has  told  the  editor,  that  it  wai 
aadewtettd  amoogit  Jofansoa's  (neodi  that  **  Loid 
North  was  afraid  that  Johnmn's  help,  (as  he 
Uaarif  aaid  of  Loid  Cfaasteifidd's)  might  have 
ba«a  eoMirtimaa  €mbmra$9ing."  '*He  periiaps 
ihn^Khi,  aad  net  aaieatonably,**  added  Lord 
Stowett,  *«  tint,  fifce  the  elephant  in  the  batde, 
W  was  faiaa  as  hksljto  tiample  down  hia  frieodi 
■  hiilbfla.-*— £o.] 


proof  of  this  he  mentioned  the  supposed 
speeches  in  parliament  written  by  him  for 
the  magazine,  none  of  which,  in  his  opinion, 
were  at  all  like  real  debates.  The  opinion 
of  one  who  was  himself  so  eminent  an  ora- 
tor, must  be  allowed  to  have  great  weight 
It  was  confirmed  by  Sir  Willam  Scott  [Ix>rd 
Stowell],  who  mentioned  that  Johnson  had 
told  him,  that  he  had  several  times  tried  to 
speak  in  the  society  of  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures, but  <'  had  found  he  could  not  get  on  3." 
From  Mr.  William  Gerard  Hamilton  I 
have  heard,  that  Johnson,  when  observing 
to  him  that  it  was  prudent  for  a  man  who 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  speak  in  pub- 
lick, to  begin  his  speech  in  as  simple  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  acknowledged  that  he  rose 
in  that  society  to  deliver  a  speech  which  he 
had  prepared;  "but,"  said  he,  "all  my 
Uowers  of  oratory  forsook  me."  I  howev- 
er cannot  help  wishing  that  he  had  "  tried 
his  hand,"  in  parliament;  and  I  wonder 
that  ministry  did  not  make  the  experi- 
ment. 

[Johnson  himself  was,  in  Sir  J.    H«wk. 
Hawkins's  opinion,  a  little  soured  by    ''  **' 
this  disappointment;  and  he  after- 
wards spoke  of  Lord  North  in  terms  of  as- 
pen^.] 

[ItwaSjSaysMrs-Piozzi,  in  1776 
that  Mr.  Burke  made  the  famous  J^js, 
speech  3,  in  parliament,  that  struck 
even  foes  with  admiration,  and  friends  with 
delight  Among  the  nameless  thousands 
who  are  contented  to  echo  those  praises 
they  have  not  skill  to  invent,  I  ventured, 
before  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  to  applaud, 
with  rapture,  the  beautiful  passage  in  it 
concerning  Lord  Bathurst  and  ^e  angel ; 
"  which,"  said  the  doctor,  "  had  I  been  in 
the  house,  I  would  have  answered  thtu: 

"  Suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  to  Whar- 
ton, or  to  Marlborough,  or  to  any  of  the 
eminent  whigs  of  the  last  age,  the  Devil 

*  Dr.  KippiB,  however  {Biograph.  Briton, 
article  "  J.  Gilbert  Cooper,"  p.  266,  n.  new 
edit),  sajB,  that  he  "  once  heard  Dr.  Johnson 
speak  in  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Mannfactores, 
npon  a  sabject  relative  to  mechanicks,  with  a  pro- 
priety, perapicnity,  and  energy,  which  excited 
general  admiration.'* — ^Malone.  [We  cannot 
give  credit  to  Dr.  Kippis*8  acconnt  against  Joha- 
8on*g  own  statement  vonched  by  Loid  Stowell 
and  Mr.  Hamilton;  bat  even  if  we  could,  ona 
speech  in  the  Society  of  Aita  waa  no  test  of  what 
Johnson  might  have  been  able  to  do  in  parliament ; 
and  it  may  he  aospeeted  that  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  he,  with  all  his  talenla,  woold  have  failed  to 
acquire  that  peculiar  tact  and  dexterity,  withoot 
which  even  great  abilities  do  not  aacceed  in  that 
very  fastidious  aasembly.  Lord  St  Helens  baa 
since  confirmed  to  the  editor,  on  the  anthority  of 
his  father,  an  eye-witnesB,  Dr.  Johnson's  failurs 
at  the  Society  of  Aita.— En.] 

>  [On  the  22d  Match,  1775.— En.] 
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hmdy  not  with  any  great  impropriety,  con- 
sented to  appear;  he  would  perhaps  in 
somewhat  like  these  words  have  commenc- 
ed the  conversation: 

"  You  seem,  my  lord,  to  be  concerned  at 
the  judicious  apprehension,  that  while  you 
are  sapping  the  foundations  of  royalty  at 
home,  and  propagatinff  here  the  dangerous 
doctrine  of  resistance,  ue  distance  of  Ameri- 
ca mav  secure  its  inhabitants  from  your  arts, 
though  active:  but  I  will  unfold  to  you  the 
gay  prospects  of  futurity.  This  people,  now 
so  innocent  and  harmless,  shall  draw  the 
sword  against  their  mother-country,  and 
bathe  its  point  in  the  blood  of  their  bene- 
factors: this  people,  now  contented  with  a 
little,  shall  then  refuse  to  spare,  what  they 
themselves  confess  they  could  not  miss;  and 
these  men,  now  so  honest  and  so  grateAil, 
shall,  in  return  for  peace  and  for  protection, 
see  their  vile  agents  in  the  house  of  parlia- 
ment, there  to  sow  the  seeds  of  sedition,  and 
Sropagate  confusion,  perplexity,  and  pain. 
(e  not  dispirited  then  at  the  contemplation 
of  their  present  happy  state;  I  promise  you 
that  anarchy,  poverty,  and  death,  shall,  by 
my  care,  be  carried  even  across  the  spacious 
Atlantic,  and  settle  in  America  itself,  the 
sure  consequences  of  our  beloved  whiggism. " 
This  Mrs.  Piozzi  thought  a  thinff  so  very 
particular,  that  she  begged  his  leave  to 
write  it  down  directly,  before  any  thing 
could  intervene  that  might  make  her  for- 
get the  force  of  the  expressions]. 

[••to  miss  lanoton. 

(•Londoo,  17th  April,  ITTl. 

"Madam, — If  I  could  have  flatter- 
f^  ed  myself  that  my  letters  could  have 
pins,  given  pleasure,  or  have  alleviated 
pain,  I  should  not  have  omitted  to 
write  to  a  lady  to  whom  I  do  sincerely  wish 
every  increase  of  pleasure,  and  every  miti- 
gation of  uneasiness. 

"  I  knew,  dear  madam,  that  a  very  heavy 
afBiction^  had  fallen  upon  you;  but  it  was 
one  of  those  which  the  established  course  of 
nature  makes  necessary,  and  to  which  kipd 
words  give  no  relief.  Success  is  on  these 
occasions  to  be  expected  only  fVom  time. 

"Your  censure  of  me,  as  deficient  in 
friendship,  is  th^efore  too  severe.  I  have 
neither  been  unfriendly,  nor  intentionally 
unoiviL  The  notiee  with  which  you  have 
honoured  me,  I  have  neither  forgotten,  nor 
remembered  without  pleasure. 

"  The  calamity  of  ill  health,  your  brother 
will  tell  you  that  I  have  had,  since  I  saw 
you,  sufficient  reason  to  know  and  to  pity. 
But  this  is  another  evil  against  which  we 
can  receive  little  help  fVom  one  another.  I 
can  only  advise  yon,  and  I  advise  you  with 

>  [Probably  the  dsath  of  her  aut,  tlw  eUw 
MiaLBBCtoa.'-CD.] 


great  earnestness,  to  do  nothing  tnat  may 
hurt  you,  and  to  reject  nothing  tiiat  may  do 
you  good.  To  preserve  health  is  a  moral 
and  religious  duty:  for  health  is  the  buia 
of  all  social  virtues;  we  can  be  uaeful  on 
longer  than  while  we  are  well. 

"  If  the  family  knows  that  you  iee<Mve  this 
letter,  you  will  be  pleased  to  make  my  com- 
pliments. 

"  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes  of  seeing 
Langton  after  Lady  Rothes's  recovery;  and 
then  I  hope  that  von  and  I  shall  renew  our 
conferences,  and  that  I  shall  find  you  willing 
as  formerl^r  to  talk  and  to  hear;  and  shall  k* 
again  admitted  to  the  honour  of  beinff,  mad- 
am, your  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
servant,  «  Sam.  Jouksoit.''] 

I  at  length  renewed  a  correspondence 
which  had  been  too  long  discontinued: 

''to  DR.  JOBNSOX. 

«  Edinburgh,  18th  April,  1771. 

<<  Mt  dear  sir, — I  can  now  Aiily  under- 
stand those  intervals  of  silence  in  your  cor* 
respondence  with  me,  which  have  often  giv- 
en me  anxiety  and  uneasiness;  fornlthough 
I  am  conscious  that  my  veneration  and  love 
for  Mr.  Johnson  have  never  in  the  least 
abated,  yet  I  have  deferred  for  almost  a  year 
and  a  half  to  write  to  him.'* 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  this  letter,  I  gave 
him  an  account  of  my  comfortable  life  as  a 
married  man^,  and  a  lawyer  in  practice  at 
the  Scotch  bar;  invited  him  to  Scotland, 
and  promised  to  attend  him  to  the  Highlands 
and  Hebrides. 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  JAMBS  B08WBLL,  B8Q. 

**  London,  90th  Jane,  1771- 
"  Dear  sir, — If  you  are  now  able  to  com- 
prehend that  I  might  neglect  to  write  with- 
out diminution  of  aflection,  you  have  taught 
me,  likewise,  how  that  neglect  may  be  un- 
easily felt  without  resentment.  I  wished 
for  your  letter  a  long  time,  and  when  it  came, 
it  amply  recompemied  the  delajr.  I  never 
was  so  much  pleased  as  now  with  your  ac^ 
count  of  yourself;  and  sincerely  hope,  that 
between  publick  business,  improving  stu- 
dies, and  domestick  pleasures,  neither  rnd- 

'  [Mr.  Boawell  had  manied  in  Noveinber, 
1769,  Mias  Margaret  Montgomeiie,  of  the  toily 
of  the  Mootgomeriea  of  Lainhawe,  who  wera 
baronets,  and  claimed  the  peerage  of  Ljle.  Dr- 
Johnaon  aaya  of  this  lady  to  Mm.  Tfarale*  ia  a  let- 
ter from  Anchialeek,  SSd  As^Mt,  1778,  **Mrs. 
[BosweU]  has  the  ouen  and  maaner  of  a  geatle- 
woooan,  aod  soch  a  ponon  nd  aund  as  waoU 
not  ia  oay  place  either  be  adBifsd  or  eondeoBsd. 
She  ia  in  a  proper  degrae  inferiar  to  her  fawbaMj 
■ha  eannot  rival  hiaa,  oar  ean  ba  amr  baaiiiM 
ofher/'— £o.] 
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hneholf  nor  caprice  will  find  any  place  for 
entrance.  Whatever  pliilosophy  may  deter- 
mine  of  material  nature,  it  is  certainly  true 
at  ioteilectoa]  nature,  that  it  o6Aor«  a  vae- 
tatm:  our  minds  cannot  he  empty;  and  evil 
will  break  in  upon  them,  if  they  are  not  pre- 
occupied l^  ffood.  My  dear  sir,  mind  your 
Btudiea,  mind  your  husmess,  make  vour  lady 
happy,  and  be  a  good  Christian.    Af\er  this, 


Itedfli  prntufvii  in  mare  Graticnm 
Pbrtare 


"  If  we  perform  our  duty,  we  shall  be 
safe  and  steady,  *Sive  per,*  &c.  whether 
we  climb  the  Highlands,  or  are  tossed 
among  the  Hebrides;  and  1  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  we  may  try  our  powers 
both  with  cli&  and  water.  T  see  but  little 
of  Loid  Elibanki,  I  know  not  why;  perhaps 
by  my  own  fault.  I  am  this  day  going  in- 
to Slaffoidshire  and  Derbyshire  for  six 
weeks.  1  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affection- 
ate, and  moat  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

[''  OB.  JOHIfSON  TO  Mrs.  thralx. 

*<Llchlield,  22d  Jane,  1771. 

L«uen.  *'  Last  night  I  came  safe  to  Lich- 
Jl^^  ^  field:  this  day  I  was  visited  by  Mrs. 
*c  *  Cobo*  This  aflernoon  I  went  to 
Mrs.  Aston,  where  I  found  Miss 
TTuftonl,  and  waited  on  her  home.  Miss 
TJorton  J  wears  spectacles,  and  can  hardly 
thmb  the  stiles.  I  was  not  tired  at  all,  either 
laat  night  or  to-day.  Miss  Porter  is  verv  kind 
to  me.    Her  dog  and  cats  are  all  well." 


**  Adiboume,  Sd  July,  1771. 

"  Last  Saturday  I  came  to  Ashbourne— 
Aahboume  in  the  Peak,  Let  not  the  bar- 
ren name  of  the  Peak  terrify  you;  I  have 
never  wanted  strawberries  and  crehm.  The 
freai  boll  haa  no  disease  but  acre.  I  hope 
u  time  to  be  like  the  great  buU;  and  hope 
yoQ  will  be  like  him  too  a  hundred  years 

**  AAbonnie,  7Ui  July,  I77i. 

"  Poor  Dr.  Tayter  is  ill,  and  under  my 
govemment;  vou  know  that  the  act  of 
foveraiaent  ia learned  by  obedience;  I  hope 
I csagorem  very  tolerably. 

**  Toe  old  rheumatism  ia  come  again  into 
lay  faee  and  mouth,  but  nothing  yet  to  the 
Ivmbago:  however,  having  so  long  thought 
>t  gone,  I  do  not  like  its  letum. 

"Mm  Porisr  was  much  pleased  to  be 

'[J'Meklinaj, fifth  Laid Elibaak.    Hefaad 

a  Aa  vmf,  and  aenad  m  a  eolaiiai  m  the 

te  wf^um  Carfhiffma  m  1740.    He  was 

CB  wttaod  taleniB,  and  wrote  some  tracta 

„  ,  .la  tka  sMiiiioa  aod  Urtorj  of  Scatfaaid. 


mentioned  in  your  letter,  and  is  sure  that  I 
have  spoken  better  of  her  than  she  deserv- 
ed. She  holds  that  both  Frank  and  his 
master  are  much  improved.  The  master, 
she  says,  is  not  half  so  /oufi^'fu*  and  untidy 
as  he  was;  there  was  no  such  thing  last 
year  as  getting  him  off  his  chair." 

**  Ajihboane,  Btk  July,  1771. 

"  Dr.  Taylor  is  better,  and  is  gone  out 
in  the  chaise.  My  rheumatism  is  better  too. 

"  I  would  have  been  glad  to  go  to  Hag- 
ley,  in  compliance  with  Mr.  tyttelton'sa 
kind  invitation,  for,  besides  the  pleasure  of 
his  company,  I  should  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recollecting  past  times,  and  wan- 
dering o«-  montes  notoa^  et  flumina  nota, 
of  recalling  the  images  of  sixteen,  and  re- 
viewingf  my  conversations  with  poor  Ford  4. 
But  this  year  will  not  bring  this  gratifica- 
tion within  my  power.  I  promised  Taylor 
a  month.  Every  thing  is  done  here  to 
please  me;  and  his  health  is  a  strong  rea- 
son against  desertion."] 

"  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  RKTNOLDS,    IN    LBICES- 

TER-FIELDS. 
•(  Aflhbonnie  In  Derbyshire,  l7th  July,  1771. 

"Dear  Sir,— When  I  came  to  Lich- 
field, I  found  that  my  portrait  5  had  been 
much  visited,  and  much  admired.  Every 
man  has  a  lurking  wish  to  appear  consider** 
able  in  his  native  place;  and  I  was  pleased 
with  the  dignity  conferred  by  such  a  testi- 
mony of  your  regard. 

"Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  accept  the 
thanks  of,  sir,  your  most  obliged,  and  most 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  Compliments  to  Miss  Reynolds." 

'^  TO  PR.  JOHNSON. 

**  Edinboisli,  S7Ui  July,  1771. 

"My  dear  sir,— The  bearer  of  this, 
Mr.  Beattie,  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
at  Aberdeen,  is  desirous  of  being  mtroduced 
to  your  acquaintance.  His  genius  and 
learning,  and  labours  in  the  service  of  vir- 
tue and  religion,  render  him  very  worthy 
of  it:  and  as  he  has  a  high  esteem  of  your 
character,  I  hope  you  will  give  him  a 
favourable  reception.  I  ever  am,  &c. 
"  James  Boswell." 

*  [The  uncle  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  lired  at 
Litde  Hagley.— Ed.] 

'  [  Thtu  in  Mn.  Thiale'a  book.— Ed.] 
^  Coinelina    Foid,    hit    OMtlier*B   n^ihow.— 
Pxoist. 

*  The  aaoond  poitiait  of  Jbhnion,  painted  b> 
Sir  Joifana  Reyaolda;  with  hia  anna  nused,  and 
hiibaadabent  It  wm  at  this  time, it  ia  believed, 
ia  the  poaaenon  of  Wm  Loey  Porter,  and  k 
aCiU  probably  at  LicUiald.— MAi^iff.  [It  ■ 
now  the  property  of  the  Marqaia  of  Btafibid.— 
Ed.] 
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["dr.  JOHNflOK  TO  MRS.  THRALB. 
"Uchfleld,  tet.  9d  Ang.  1771. 

Lettan,  ''  Having  Stayed  my  month  with 
▼oL  I.  Tayior,  I  came  away  on  Wednes- 
P'  '*  day,  leaving  him,  I  think,  in  a  dispo- 
sition of  mind  not  veiy  uncommon,  at  once 
weary  of  my  stay,  and  grieved  at  my  depar- 
ture. 

*'  My  purpose  was  to  have  made  haste  to 
you  and  Streatham ;  and  who  would  have 
expected  that  I  should  have  been  stopped 
by  Lucy?  Hearing  me  give  Francis  orders 
to  take  in  places,  sne  told  me  that  I  should 
not  go  till  after  next  week.  I  thought  it 
proper  to  comply;  for  I  was  pleased  to  find 
that  I  could  please,  and  proud  of  showing 
you  that  I  do  not  come  an  universal  out- 
cast Lucy  is  likewise  a  very  peremptoiy 
maiden;  and  if  I  had  gone  without  permis- 
sion, I  am  not  very  sure  that  I  might  have 
been  welcome  at  another  time."] 


u 


TO  BXNNET  LANOTON,  ESQ.  AT  LAN6TON. 

«*  29th  Augwt,  1771. 

**  Dear  sir, — I  am  latelv  returned  from 
Stafibrdshire  and  Derbyshire.  The  last 
letter  mentions  two  others  which  you  have 
written  to  me  since  you  received  my  pam- 
phlet Of  these  two  I  never  had  but  one, 
in  which  you  mentioned  a  design  of  visit- 
ing Scotland,  and,  by  consequence,  put  my 
journey  to  Langton  out  of  my  thoughts. 
My  summer  wanderings  are  now  over,  and 
I  am  engaffing  in  a  very  great  work,  the 
revision  of  my  Dictionary;  from  which  I 
know  not,  at  present,  how  to  get  loose. 

"  If  you  have  observed,  or  wen  told,  any 
errours  or  omissions,  you  will  do  me  a  great 
favour  by  letting  me  know  them. 

<<  Lady  Rothes,  I  find,  has  disappointed 
you  and  herself.  Ladies  will  have  these 
tricks.  The  queen  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  both 
ladies  of  experience,  yet  both  missed  their 
reckoning  this  summer.  I  hope,  a  few 
months  will  recoinpense  your  uneasiness. 

"  Please  to  tell  Lady  Rothes  how  highly 
I  value  the  honour  of  her  invitation,  which 
it  is  my  purpose  to  obey  as  soon  as  I  have 
disengaged  myself.  In  the  mean  time  I 
shall  nope  to  hear  oflen  of  her  ladyship,  and 
every  day  better  news  and  better,  till  I  hear 
that  3rou  have  both  the  happiness,  which  to 
both  is  very  sincerely  wished  by,  sir,  your 
most  affectionate  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnsov." 

In  October  I  again  wrote  to  him,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  last  letter,  and  his  obliging 
reception  of  Mr.  Beattie;  informing  nim 
that  I  had  been  at  Alnwick  iateW,  and  had 
good  aceomnlB  of  him  from  Dr.  Percy. 

fin  October,  177 1 ,  John  Bell,  Esq. 

p^*^^    of  Hertfordshire,  a  gentleman  with 

whom   he  had  maintained  a  long 

and  strict  fKendship,  had  the  misfortone  to 


lose  his  wife,  and  wished  Johoaon,  from 
the  outlines  of  her  character,  ndiich  he 
should  give  him,  and  his  own  knowledge  of 
her  worth,  to  compose  a  monumental  in- 
scription for  her:  he  returned  the  husband 
thanks  for  the  confidence  he  placed  in  him, 
and  acquitted  himself  of  the  task  in  a  fine 
eulogium,  now  to  be  seen  in  the  parish 
church  of  Watford  in  Hertfordshire.] 

In  his  religious  record  of  this  year  we  ob- 
serve that  he  was  better  than  usual,  both 
in  body  and  mind,  and  better  satisfied  with 
the  regularity  of  his  conduct  But  he  is 
still "  ^yin^  his  ways  "  too  rigorously.  He 
charges  hmiself  with  not  rising  early 
enotigh;  yet  he  mentions  what  was  surely 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  this,  supposing  it  to 
be  a  duty  seriously  required,  as  he  all  his 
life  appears  to  have  thought  it. 

"  One  great  hinderance  is  want  of  rest; 
my  nocturnal  complaints  grow  less  trouble* 
some  towards  morning;  and  I  am  tempted 
to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  the  ni^ht." 

Alas!  how  hard  would  it  be,  if  this  in- 
dulgence were  to  be  imputed  to  a  sick  man 
as  a  crime.  In  his  retrospect  on  the  follow- 
ing Easter-eve,  he  says : 

"  When  I  review  the  last  vear,  I  am  able 
to  recollect  so  little  done,  that  shame  and 
sorrow,  though  perhaps  too  weakly,  come 
upon  me." 

Had  he  been  judging  of  any  one  else  in 
the  same  circumstances,  how  clear  would  he 
have  been  on  the  favourable  side.  How 
very  difficult,  and  in  my  opinion  almost  con- 
stitutionally impossible  it  was  for  him  to  be 
raised  early,  even  by  the  strongest  reeoln- 
tions,  appears  from  a  note  in  one  of  his  little 
paper  books  (containing  words  arranged  for 
nis  Dictionary),  written,  I  suppose,  about 
1753: 

*'  I  do  not  remember  that,  since  I  led  Ox- 
ford, I  ever  rose  early  by  mere  choice,  but 
once  or  twice  at  Edial,  and  two  or  three 
times  for  the  Rambler  ^" 

I  think  he  had  fair  ground  enough  to 
have  quieted  his  mind  on  the  subject,  by 
concluding  that  he  was  physically  incapa- 
ble of  what  is  at  best  but  a  commodioua 
regulation. 

In  1773  he  was  altogether  quiescent  u 
an  authour;  but  it  will  De  found,  (Vom  the 
various  evidences  which  I  shall  bring  to- 
gether, that  his  mind  was  acute,  lively,  and 
vigorous. 

**  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  RSTHOLDS. 

"  Dear  sir, — Be  pleased  to  send  to  Mr. 
Banks,  whose  place  of  residence  I  do  not 
know,  this  note,  which  I  have  sent  opes, 
that,  if  you  please,  you  may  read  it 

f  [And,  '«for  the  Rambler/*  it  ooold  hanOy 
have  been  *'  (y  mere  eA^iee.*'— Ed.] 
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"  Wben  you  aead  it,  do  not  use  your 
own  seal.  I  am^  air,  your  most  humble 
•ervaot,  "  Sam.  Johivsov." 

*  DB.  JOatfaON   TO   JOSEPH   BANKS,    ESq. 
^  JokOMBVooiart,  FleeWtowt,  27th  Feb.  1772. 

**  Pflfpetn  ambiti  bia  teak  pnemia  lactis 
Hm  habet  altrict  Capra  aecnnda  Jovis  *. 

**  SiB^ — I  return  thanks  to  ^ou  and  to  Dr. 
Solander  for  the  pleasure  wmch  I  received 
ia  jeaterday'if  conTersation.  I  could  not 
leeoUect  a  motto  for  your  goat,  but  have 

E'vea  her  one.      You,  sir,  may  perhaps 
iTe  an  ^ick  poem  from  some  happier 
peatbauj  str,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnbob." 


i« 


JAXBS  BOSWBX.Ly  ESQ.  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

'<  Mt  dbab  sib, — It  is  hard  that  I  can- 
Dd  prevail  on  ^ou  to  write  to  me  oflener. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect fram  you  a  private  correspondence  with 
any  regularity.  I  must,  therefore,  look  up- 
on ytm  a»  a  fountain  of  wisdom,  from 
wbeaee  few  rilte  are  communicated  to  a 
dutanee,  and  which  must  be  approached 

at  its  source,  to  partake  fully  of  its  virtues. 
•        ••••• 

*<  I  am  coming  to  London  soon,  and  am 
10  appear  in  an  appeal  from  the  court  of 
sesnoa  in  the  house  of  lords.  A  school- 
master in  Scotland  was,  by  a  court  of  in- 
ftjior  jurisdiction,  deprived  of  his  office, 
for  being  somewhat  severe  in  the  chastise- 
ment «  his  scholars.  The  court  of  ses- 
akm  oonaniering  it  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
imetcst  of  learning  and  education,  to  les- 
sen the  dignity  of  teachers,  and  make  them 
afraid  of  too  indulgent  parents,  instigated 
by  the  complaints  of  their  children,  restored 
bun.  His  enemies  have  appealed  to  the 
hooae  of  lords,  though  the  salary  is  only 
tRcnty  pounds  a  year.  I  was  counsel  for 
him  here.  I  hope  there  will  be  little  fear 
oTa  reversal ;  but  I  must  beg  to  have  your 
aid  in  my  plan  of  supporting  the  decree. 
It  it  a  general  question,  and  not  a  point  of 
particiSar  law. 

"  I  am,  Sic.       **  James  Boswell." 

"  DR»  JOHNSON  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

(*l5tli  March,  1772. 

'*  Db 4B  SIB, — ^That  you  are  coming  so 
soon  to  town  I  am  very  glad ;  and  still  more 

'  Has  ImiaCed  by  a  friend: — 
^b  t^ttmetremweetrnd  to  the  none  of  Jove, 


ti%otwta»  the  world  had  tnvened  roimd, 
_;  Willi  her  ouuitcr^a  care  and  love, 
>8d4  perjielaal  iMMtare  now  baa  ibimd." 

the  original  nor  the  tnuslation  will 
add  mA  to  tba  poetical  fame  of  Mr.  Boswell's 
ffiaodk    Tba  Latin  moeam  poiticiilarly  stiff  and 


flad  that  yon  are  c<xning  as  an  advocate, 
think  nothing  more  lik^y  to  make  ^our 
life  pass  happily  away,  than  that  conscious- 
ness of  your  own  value,  which  eminence 
in  your  profession  will  certainly  confer. 
If  I  can  give  you  any  collateral  help,  I  hope 
you  do  not  suspect  that  it  will  be  wanting. 
My  kindness  for  you  has  neither  the  mcnt 
of  singular  virtue,  nor  the  reproach  of  sin- 
gular prejudice.  Whether  to  love  you  be 
right  or  wrong,  I  have  many  on  my  side: 
Mrs.  Tlirale  loves  you,  and  Mrs.  Williams 
loves  you,  and  what  would  have  inclined 
me  to  love  you,  if  I  had  been  neutral  before, 
you  are  a  great  favourite  of  Dr.  Beattie. 

'^  Of  Dr.  Beattie  I  should  have  thought 
much,  but  that  his  lady  puts  liim  out  of  my 
head :  she  is  a  very  lovely  woman. 

"Ihe  ejection  which  you  come  hither 
to  oppose,  appears  very  cruel,  unreasonable, 
and  oppressive.  I  should  think  there  could 
not  be  much  doubt  of  your  success. 

"  My  health  grows  better,  yet  I  am, 
not  fully  recoveral.  I  believe  it  is  held 
that  men  do  not  recover  very  fast  afler 
three-score.  I  hope  yet  to  see  Beattie's 
college:  and  have  not  given  up  the  western 
voyage.  But  however  all  this  may  be  or 
not,  let  us  try  to  make  each  other  happy 
when  we  meet,  and  not  refer  our  pleasure 
to  distant  times  or  distant  places. 

"  How  comes  it  that  you  tell  me  nothing 
of  your  lady  ?  I  hope  to  see  her  some  time, 
and  till  then  shall  he  glad  to  hear  of  her. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


(( 


DR.  JOHNSON  TO  BENNET  LANOTON, 
ESq.  AT  LANOTON. 

*«  14th  March,  1773. 

''Deab  sir, — I  congratulate  you  and 
Lady  Rothes  on  your  little  man,  and  hope 
you  will  all  be  many  years  happy  together. 
- "  Poor  Miss  Langton  can  have  litfle  part 
in  the  joy  of  her  family.  She  this  day  call- 
ed her  aunt  Langton  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment with  her  :  and  made  me  talk  yester- 
day on  such  subjects  as  suit  her  condition. 
It  will  probably  De  her  viaticum.  I  surely 
need  not  mention  again  that  she  wishes  to 
see  her  mother.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  hum- 
ble servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  the  21  St  of  March,  I  was  happy  to 
find  myself  again  in  my  friend's  study,  and 
was  glad  to  see  my  old  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Francis  Barber,  who  has  now  returned 
home.  Dr.  Johnson  received  me  with  a 
hearty  welcome ;  saying,  "  I  am  glad  you 
are  come,  and  glad  ^ou  are  come  upon  such 
an  errand:"  (alluding  to  the  cause  of  the 
schoolmaster.)  Boswell.  "I  hope,  sir, 
he  will  be  in  no  danger.    It  is  a  very  dell- 
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cate  matter  to  interfere  between  a  master 
and  his  scholars:  nor  do  I  see  how  you  can 
fix  the  degree  of  severiW  that  a  master  may 
use."  JoHHSoH.  "Why,  sir,  till  you  can 
fix  the  degree  of  obstinacy  and  negligence 
of  the  scholars,  vou  cannot  fix  the  degree 
of  severity  of  the  master.  Severity  must 
be  continued  until  obstinacy  be  subdued, 
and  negligence  be  cured."  He  mentioned 
the  severity  of  Hunter,  his  own  master. 
'<Sir  (said  I),  Hunter  is  a  Scotch  name: 
so  it  should  seem  tlus  schoolmaster  who 
beat  you  so  severely  was  a  Scotchman.  I 
can  now  account  for  your  prejudice  against 
the  Scotch."  JoHirsoir.  <<Sir,  he  was 
not  Scotch ;  and,  abating  his  brutality,  he 
was  a  very  good  master. '^ 

We  talked  of  his  two  political  pamphlets, 
"  The  False  Alarm,"  and  "  Thoughts  con- 
cerning Falkland's  Islands."  Johitson. 
"  WeU,  sir,  which  of  them  did  you  think 
the  best?"  BoswKLL.  "I  liked  the  sec- 
ond best"  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  I 
liked  the  first  best ;  and  Beattie  liked  the 
first  best  Sir,  there  is  a  subtlety  of  disqui- 
sition in  the  first,  that  is  worth  all  the  fire 
of  the  second."  Boswkll.  "  Pray,  sir, 
is  it  true  that  Lord  North  paid  you  a  visit, 
and  that  you  got  two  hundred  a  year  in 
addition  to  your  pension?"  Johnson, 
"  No,  sir.  £xcept  what  I  had  from  the 
bookseller,  I  did  not  get  a  farthing  by 
them.  And  between  you  and  me,  I  be- 
lieve Lord  North  is  no  friend^  to  me." 
BoswsLL.  "How  so,  sir?"  Johnson. 
"Why,  sir,  you  cannot  accflunt  for  the 
fancies  of  men.  Well,  how  noes  Lord  Eli- 
bank?  and  how  does  Lord  Monboddo?" 
Bos  WELL.  "  Very  well,  sir.  Lord  Mon- 
boddo^  still  maintains  the  superiority  of  the 
savage  life."  Johnson.  "What  strange 
narrowness  of  mind  now  is  that,  to  think 
the  things  we  have  not  known  are  better 
than  the  things  which  we  have  Imown." 
BoswELL.  "  Why,  sir,  that  is  a  common 
prejudice."  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir,  but  a 
common  prejudice  should  not  be  found  in 
one  whose  trade  it  is  to  rectify  errour." 

A  gentleman  having  come  in. who  was  to 
go  as  a  mate  in  the  ship  along  with  Mr. 

*  [See  antet  p.  275. — ^Ed.] 

'  [James  Bnraet,  bom  in  1714,  called  to  tiie 
ScottiBh  bar  in  1788,  and  advanced  to  be  a  lord 
of  eearion,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Monboddo,  in 
1767,  wai,  in  private  life,  as  well  as  m  his  litera- 
ty  career,  a  hnmoriat ;  the  leamiag  and  acnteneii 
of  his  varioas  works  are  obscured  by  his  love  of 
■ingabrity  and  paradox.  He  died  iu  1799.-^Ei>. 
He  was  a  devont  believer  in  the  virtoes  of  the  he- 
roic ages  and  the  deterioration  of  civilized  man- 
kind; a  great  contemner  of  loznries,  insomuch 
that  he  never  used  a  wheel-carriage.  It  should 
be  added  that  he  was  a  gendeman  of  the  most 
amiable  diroosition,  and  the  strictest  honoar  and 
integrity.— WALTaa  Soott.] 


Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  Dr*  Johnson  ask- 
ed what  were  the  names  of  the  ehips 
destined  for  the  expedition  3«  The  gende- 
man answered,  they  were  once  to  be  called 
the  Drake  and  the  Ralegh,  but  now  they 
were  to  to  be  called  the  Kesolution  and  the 
Adventure.  Johnson.  **Much  better; 
for  had  the  Ralegh  returned  without  going 
round  the  world,  it  would  have  been  ridicu- 
lous. To  give  them  the  names  of  the  Drake 
and  tlie  Ralegh  vras  laying  a  trap  for  aatixe." 
BoswKi^L.  **  Had  you  not  some  deaire  to 
go  upon  this  expedition,  sir?"  Jobmok. 
^' Wn^,  yes,  but  I  soon  laid  it  sside.  Sir, 
there  is  ver^  littie  of  intellectual,  in  the 
course.  Besides,  I  see  but  at  a  small  dis- 
tance. So  it  was  not  worth  mv  while  to 
go  to  see  birds  flv,  which  I  should  not  have 
seen  fly ;  and  fishes  swim,  which  I  shoald 
not  have  seen  swim." 

The  gentleman  being  gone,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  having  leA  the  room  for  some  tine, 
a  debate  arose  oetween  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Stockdale  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  whether 
Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  were  entitled 
to  any  share  of  glory  from  their  expedition. 
When  Dr.  Johnson  returned  to  us,  1  told 
him  the  subject  of  their  dispute.  Job nsoit. 
"  Why,  sir,  it  was  probab^  for  botany  thai 
they  went  out:  I  believe  they  thought  only 
of  culling  of  simples." 

I  thai&ed  him  for  showing  civilities  to 
Beattie.  "  Sir  (said  he),  I  shonld  thank 
you.  We  all  love  Beattie.  Mis.  Thrale 
says,  if  ev«r  she  has  another  husband, 
she'll  have  Beattie.    He  sunk  upon  ua  ^  that 

*  [There  wasnopenoBintbeeBpacit7ofiiM<< 
in  either  of  theaeshipB.  Ifr.  Banks  aod  Dr.  Solan- 
der did  not  go  with  this  expedition.  The  reaMO 
which  they  alleged  for  abuidoning  the  mtentioo 
will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Register  Sot  1772,  p. 
108.— Ed.] 

4  ««T0  jAa»a  BoawKZ.x.»  bsq^ 

**  EdisOmt^  ad  ibji  vns. 
*'  Mt  DSAa  aiar-^Aa  I  aappoae  jov  |i«at 
work  will  aoon  be  reprinted,  I  beg  leave  to  trofl* 
ble  yon  with  a  reroaik  on  a  paasage  of  it,  io  which 
I  am  a  little  misrepreseoted.  Be  not  alaimed ; 
the  raiarepreaentation  ia  not  impntable  *to  yoo. 
Not  having  the  book  at  hand,  i  cannot  specif 
the  page,  bat  I  sappoee  you  will  eaBilT  m  it 
Dr.  Johnson  aaya,  speaking  of  Mn.  ThraJe*a  fami- 
ly, *  Dr.  Beattie  iunk  upon  ua  that  he  was  tan- 
ned, ot  words  to  that  parpose.*  I  am  act  coie 
that  I  nnderatand  aim*  itpm  we,  fHiieh  ii  a  nrj 
anoommon  phrase:  bat  it  seems  to  me  to  imply 
(and  others,  I  6nd,  have  andanlood  it  ia  the 
same  sense),  ttudiiualy  eanetiUed  Jrcm  Ui  hii 
being  married.  Now,  sir,  this  was  by  no  neaof 
the  case.  I  coold  have  no  motive  to  eoneeal  a 
circamstance  of  which  I  never  was  nor  can  be 
aahamed;  and  of  whkh  Dr.  Johnaon  aeemed  lo 
think,  when  be  aAerwaida  beeanie  aoqaaintcd 
with  Mra.  Beattie.  that  I  had,  as  was  me,  lesp 
aoa  to  be   pfond      So   iar  was  I  fi«»a  eon- 
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hp  w«8  married;  else  we  should  have  shown 
hit  lady  more  ciTilittee.  She  is  a  yeiy  fine 
wonasi.  But  how  can  you  show  civilities 
to  8  nonenU^?  I  did  not  think  he  had 
beeo  married.  Nay,  I  did  not  think  about 
it  one  way  or  other;  but  he  did  not  tell  us 
ofhts  lady  till  late." 

He  then  moke  of  St.  Kilda,  the  most  re- 
mote of  the  Hebrides.  I  told  him,  I  thought 
of  buying  it.  Jobhsoh.  "  Pray  do,  sir. 
We  will  jro  and  pass  a  winter  amid  the  blasts 
there.  We  shall  have  fine  fish,  and  we  will 
tike  some  dried  tongues  with  us,  and  some 
books.  We  will  have  a  strong  built  vessel, 
sod  some  Orkney  men  to  navigate  her. 
We  must  buiki  a  toleraUe  house:  but  we 
may  carry  with  us  a  wooden  house  ready 
made,  and  raqmring  nothing  but  to  be  put 
up.  Consider,  sir,  by  binring  St.  Kilda, 
yon  may  keep  the  people  from  falling  into 
worse  hands.  We  must  give  them  a  cler- 
gyman, and  he  shall  be  one  of  Seattle's 
dioosinr.  He  shall  be  educated  at  Mans- 
cbal  College.  PU  be  your  lord  chancellor, 
or  what  joa  jilease."  Boswbi«x*.  *'  Are 
TOQ  serious,  sir,  in  advising  me  to  buy  St. 
Kilda?  for  if  you  should  advise  me  to  go  to 
itpaa,  I  believe  I  ahould  do  it.*'    Johnsoit. 


"  Why,  yea,  air,  I  am  serious."  Bos  wkll. 
''  Why  then  I'll  see  what  can  be  done.^' 

I  pave  him  an  aecount  of  the  two  parties 
la  the  ehoreh  of  Scotland,  those  for  sup- 
porting the  nights  of  patrons,  independent 
nf'  the  people,  and  those  against  iu  John- 
•os.  >•  It  should  be  settled  one  way  or  other. 
1  cannot  wish  wril  to  a  popular  election  of 
the  ckiiiy,  when  I  consider  that  it  occasions 
such  aaioiosttiea,  such  unworthy  courting 
of  the  people,  such  slanders  between  the 

ce«r«j^  her,  that  my  wife  had  at  that  time  almost 
»  imnefona  an  aoipiaintanoe  in  London  as  I  had 
ipT«etf ;  and  was.  not  very  long  after,  kindly  in- 
vited and  alegontly  entertained  at  Streatham  by 
Mr.  and  Mo.  Unia. 

**lMy  ie(|«est«  thereioTe,  is,  that  yon  would 
FKCjIy  ib0  naOer  iu  yoor  sew  editkin.  You  are 
■t  Hbarty  So  make  what  nse  yoa  please  of  this 


**  tfy  heal  wishes  erer  attend  yon  and  yoor 
Canfly.  Belisve  me  to  be,  with  tlie  utmost  re- 
pud  aadastasD,  dear  air,  yoar  obliged  and  affeo- 
uvnale  faamhla  asmuit,  "  J.  Beattie." 

I  kava,  from  my  rsapect  for  my  friend  Dr. 
Beattie,  mad  regard  to  his  extreme  sensibility,  in- 
«<l8d  the  tongoaig  letter,  thongb  I  cannot  but 
vondsr  at  Idi  cenSdariug  as  any  imputation  a 
p^nsa  remmwily  oaed  amoi^  the  best  friends. 
— &OCWE1.L.  [Pr.  Beatlie  was,  perhaps,  the 
piorc  seosilive  on  thb  point  as  he  mast  have  been, 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  conscious  that  there  waa 
mttxueUaaag  that  aigfat  give  a  colour  to  such  an 
inpetaiioa.  It  became  known,  shortly  after  the 
due  of  this  latter,  that  the  mind  of  poor  Mn,  Be- 
•itie  bad  become  derai^ed^  and  she  passed  the 
laay  tan  of  her  life  in  confinement — Me  Life  of 
Beanie,  by  Sir  W.  Forbes.— Ed.] 
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contending  parties,  and  other  disadvanta- 
ges. It  is  enough  to  allow  the  people  to  re- 
monstrate affainst  the  nomination  of  a  min- 
ister for  solid  reasons."  (I  suppose  he 
meant  heresy  or  immorality.) 

He  was  engaged  to  dine  abroad,  and  ask- 
ed me  to  return  to  him  in  the  evening,  at 
nine,  which  I  accordingly  did. 

We  drank  tea  witii  Mrs.  Williams,  who 
told  us  a  storv  of  geeond  nghiy  which  hap- 

Eened  in  Wales,  where  she  was  born.  He 
stened  to  it  veiv  attentively,  and  said  he 
should  be  glad  to  have  some  instances  of  that 
faculty  well  authenticated.  His  elevated 
wish  lor  more  and  more  evidence  for  spirit,  in 
opposition  to  the  grovelling  belief  or  mate- 
rialism, led  him  to  a  love  of  such  mysteri- 
ous disquisitions.  He  again  justly  observed, 
that  we  could  have  no  certainty  of  the  truth 
of  supernatural  appearances,  unless  some- 
thing was  told  us  which  we  could  not  know 
by  oidinary  means,  or  something  done  which 
could  not  be  done  but  by  supernatural 
power  1:  that  Pharaoh  in  reason  and  jus- 
tice required  such  evidence  from  Moses; 
nay,  that  our  Saviour  saui, "  If  I  had  not 
done  among  them  the  works  which  none 
other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin."  He 
had  said  in  the  morning,  that  *'  Macaulay's 
History  of  St.  Kilda  "  was  veiy  well  writ- 
ten, except  some  foppery  about  liberty  and 
slavery.  I  mentioned  to  him  that  Macau- 
lay  told  me,  he  was  advised  to  leave  out  of 
his  book  the  wonderful  story  tiiat  upon  the 
approach  of  a  stranger  all  the  inhabitants 
catch  cokl  9 ;  but  that  it  had  been  so  well  au- 
thenticated, he  determined  to  retain  it. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  to  leave  things  out  of  a 
book,  merely  because  people  teO  you  they 
will  not  be  believed,  is  meanness.  Macau- 
lay  acted  with  more  magnanimitv." 
We  talked  of  the  Roman  Catnolick  reli- 

1  [This  is  the  true  distinction;  and  if  Johnson 
had  on  all  occasionB  abided  by  thki  text,  he  would 
have  escaped  the  ridicule  and  regret  which  he  of- 
ten occasioned  by  the  appearance,  if  not  the  re- 
ality, of  supeittitious  credulity.  When  he  said, 
*'  that  all  ages  and  all  nations  believe**  in  these 
supernatural  manifestations  (ante,  p.  149);  and 
again,  "  that  they  are  so  fi^uent,  that  they  can- 
not be  called  fortuitous"  {ante,  p.  228),  he  ahodd 
have  given  us  the  instances  in  which  any  thing 
was  clearly  and  undoubtedly  dtnu,  which  could 
only  have  been  done  by  sopenuitnral  power. 
Jippearanee$,  without  supeniatural  fKt9,  are 
nottiing :  they  may  be  dreams,  or  disease.  Every 
one  sees  vinons  in  his  sleep,  and  every  body 
knows  that  the  aick  see  them  in  their  paroxysms; 
and  there  are  aome  caaas  (sachaa  that  of  Nicolai, 
the  Beilin  bookseller),  in  which  penons,  awake 
and  not  othtrvnit  disordered  in  mind,  have 
« thick-coming  fancies,"  and  see  what,  if  real, 
would  be  supernatural;  but  where,  we  must  again 
ask,  is  there  in  the  profane  history  of  the  world, 
one  well  attested  supernatural /aet?-*ElD.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  246.— Ed.] 
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gian,  afid  how  little  difference  there  was  in 
essential  matters  between  ours  and  it. 
Johnson.  "True,  sir;  all  denominations 
of  christians  have  really  little  difference  in 
point  of  doctrine,  though  they  may  differ 
widely  in  external  forms.  There  is  a  pro- 
digious difference  between  the  external 
form  of  one  of  your  presbyterian  churches 
of  Scotland,  and  the  church  in  Italy;  yet 
the  doctrine  taught  isessentially  the  same.'' 
I  mentioned  the  petition  to  parliament 
for  removing  the  subscription  to  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  ^  Johnson.  "  It  was  soon 
thrown  out.  Sir,  they  talk  of  not  making 
boys  at  the  university  subscribe  to  what 
they  do  not  understand  ;  but  they  ought  to 
consider,  that  our  universities  were  founded 
to  bring  up  members  for  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  we  must  not  supply  our  enemies 
with  arms  for  our  arsenal.  No,  sir,  the 
meaning  of  subscribing  is,  not  that  they 
fully  understand  all  the  articles,  but  that 
they  will  adhere  to  the  church  of  England. 
Now  take  it  in  this  way,  and  suppose  that 
they  should  only  subscribe  their  adherence 
to  the  church  of  England,  there  would  be 
siill  the  same  difficulty;  for  still  the  young 
men  would  be  subscribing  to  what  they  do 
not  understand.  For  if  you  should  ask 
them,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  church  of 
England.^  Do  you  know  in  what  it  differs 
from  the  presbyterian  church?  from  the 
Romish  church?  from  the  Greek  church? 
from  the  Coptick  church  ?  they  could  not 
tell  you.  So,  sir,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing. " 
BoswELL.  "  But,  would  it  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  subscribe  the  Bible?"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  no,  sir;  for  all  sects  will  subscribe 
the  Bible;  nay,  the  Mahometans  will  sub- 

>  [This  waa  a  petition  drawn  op  by  Bir.  Fran- 
cis Blackbun,  who,  though  an  archdeacon  of 
the  church  of  England,  bad  published  sevenil 
works  a^anist  her  discipline  and  peculiar  doctrines; 
the  petition  was  presented  on  the  6th  of  February ; 
and  after  an  animated  debate,  rejected  (not  being 
even  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table)  by  217  voices 
against  71.  Mr.  Gibbon  thus  notices  this  debate, 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Sheffield:  **  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  late  victory  of  our  dear  mamma,  the  church 
of  England.  She  had,  last  Thwaday  (6th  Febru- 
ary), seventv-one  rebellious  sons,  who  pret«ided 
to  set  aside  her  wall,  on  aecount  of  insanity,  but 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  worthy  champbns, 
headed  hj  Lord  North,  Burke,  Hans  Stanley, 
Charles  Fox,  Godfrey  Clarke,  &c.  supported  the 
raHditr  of  it  with  iilfinite  humour.  By  the  by, 
Charfei  Fox  prepared  himself  for  that  holy  war, 
by  pessfaig  twenty-two  houn  in  the  pious  exercise 
of  iiazanl;  his  doTOtlon  only  cost  him  900/.  per 
hMir,  in  ail  11,000/."  MUe.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p. 
74.  The  aiipment  which  seemed  to  make  most 
eiKwt  in  the  house,  was  against  requiring  subscrip- 
tion from  everjr  vovth  entering  the  univerBity,  of 
whatever  ace,  or  intended  for  whatever  profenioo. 
To  this  pomt  Johnson's  obsenration  particularly 
alludes. — ^Ed.] 


scribe  the  Bible;  for  the  Mahometans  ac- 
knowledge Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  Moaee, 
but  maintain  that  God  sent  Mahomet  as  a 
still  greater  prophet  than  either." 

I  mentioned  the  motion  which  had  been 
made  in  the  house  of  commons,  to  abolish 
the  fast  of  the  80th  of  January  '.  JoHiiao2(. 
'<  Why,  sir,  I  could  have  wished  that  it  had 
been  a  temporary  act,  perhaps  to  have  ex- 

f)ired  with  the  century.  I  am  against  abo- 
ishing  it;  because  tbLiU  would  be  declaring 
it  wrong  to  establish  it^  but  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  make  an  act,  continuing  it 
for  another  century,  and  then  letting  it  ex- 
pire." 

He  disapproved  of  the  royal  marriage 
bill;  ^*  Because,"  said  he,  ^*  I  would  not 
have  the  people  think  that  the  validity  of 
marriage  depends  on  the  will  of  man,  or 
that  the  riffht  of  a  king  depends  on  the  will 
of  man.  f  should  not  have  been  against 
making  the  marriage  of  any  of  the  royal 
family,  without  the  approbation  of  king  and 
parliament,  highly  criminal '." 

In  the  mormng  we  had  talked  of  old  fam- 
ilies, and  the  respect  due  to  them.  John- 
son. "  Sir,  you  have  a  right  to  that  kind 
of  respect,  and  are  arguing  tor  yourself.  I 
am  for  supporting  the  principle,  and  am  clis- 
intei^sted  m  doing  it,  as  I  have  no  such 
right."  BoswcLi..  "  Why,  sir,  it  is  ont' 
more  incitement  to  a  man  to  do  well/' 
JoHNsoK.  "Yes,  sir,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  very  necessary  to  keep  society  ^^ 
gether.  What  is  it  but  opinion,  by  which 
we  have  a  respect  for  authority,  that  pre- 
vents us,  who  are  the  rabble,  from  rising  up 
and  pulling  down  you  who  are  gentlemen 
from  your  places,  and  saying,  •  We  will  be 
gentlemen  m  our  turn?'  Now, sir,  that  re- 
spect for  authority  is  much  more  easily 
granted  to  a  man  whose  father  has  had  it, 
than  to  an  upstart,  and  so  society  is  more 

'  [Doctor  Nowell  had  preached,  as  nsaal,  be^ 
fore  the  house  on  the  80th  of  Jan.  and  bad  been 
thanked  for  his  sermon.  Some  days  afterw&rds, 
Mr.  Thos.  Townabend  complained  of  certain  ai>- 
coostitutional  passages  in  the  sermon;  and  on  the 
2 1st  Feb.  alter  a  d^ate,  the  thanks  wee»  ordered 
to  be  expunged  from  the  journals;  and  on  the  2d 
March,  Mr.  FVed.  Montague  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  oboerrance  of  tfa&t 
day  altogether .  This  motran  was  rejected  by  ]  25 
to  97.— Ed.] 

'  [It  is  not  very  easy  to  undentand  Dr.  Jolin* 
son*s  objection  as  above  stated.  I>oea  not  the 
validity  of  €Ul  marriagtM  **  depend  on  the  will 
of  man,*'  that  is,  are  there  not  in  all  civilized  nn^ 
tbns  certain  legal  formulm  and  conditions  requi* 
site  to  constitute  a  marriage?  If  all  human  insti- 
tutions are  to  be  disregozded,  what  is  nofriage? 
And  as  to  the  indefeasible  rights  of  kingi,  see 
Johnson's  opinions,  ante,  pp.  192, 195  ;  and  final- 
ly, if  it  be  competent  to  the  legidatore  to  m&k  a 
an  act  highly  criminal,  does  not  that  imply  a 
competency  to  forbid  it  altogether  .^>-*Eo.] 
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enily  rapported."  Boswbll.  "  Perhaps, 
sr,  it  might  be  done  by  the  respect  belonging 
to  office,  a  unong  the  Romans,  where  the 
dre«B,  the  foga,  inspired  reverence."  Jorn- 
f  on .  "  Why,  we  know  very  little  about  the 
RnmaDB.  Bnt,  surely,  it  is  much  easier  to 
respect  a  man  who  has  always  had  respect, 
than  to  respect  a  man  who  we  know  was 
last  year  no  better  than  ourselves,  and  will 
be  DO  better  next  year.  In  republicks  there  is 
no  respect  for  authority,  but  a  fear  of  pow- 
er." DoswKLL.  "  At  present,  sir,  1  think 
rkhes  seem  to  ^axn  most  respect.''  John- 
sob.  '*  No,  ar,  riches  do  not  gain  hearty 
respect;  they  only  procure  external  atten- 
tion. A  veiT^  rich  man,  from  low  begin- 
niags,  may  bujr  his  election  in  a  borough; 
tnic,  emtertiparihitf  a  man  of  family  willbe 
preferred.  People  will  prefer  a  man  for 
whose  father  their  fathers  have  voted, 
though  they  should  get  no  more  money,  or 
even  less.  That  shows  that  the  respect  for 
family  is  not  merely  fanciful,  but  has  an  ac- 
tual operation .  If  gentlemen  of  family  would 
aikyw  the  rich  upstarts  to  spend  their  mon- 
fj  profnaely,  which  they  are  ready  enough 
to  do,  and  not  vie  with  them  in  expense, 
the  upstartB  would  soon  be  at  an  ena,  and 
the  gentieinen  would  remain;  but  if  the 
^tlemen  will  vie  in  expense  with  the 
Qpstarti,  whieh  is  very  foolish,  they  must 
be  ruined. 

p^         [Indeed,  though  a  man  of  ob- 
p^     acme  birth  himself.  Dr.  Johnsonls 
partiality  to  people  of  family  was 
vImUc  on  every  occasion;  his  zeal  for  sub- 
ordiaatkm  warm  even  to  bigotry;  his  ha- 
tred to  innovation^  and  reverence  for  the 
old  feudal  times,  apparent,  whenever  any 
poMibie  manner  of  snowing  them  occurred.] 
I  ^^e  him  an  account  of  the  excellent 
oiimiduy  of  a  friend^  of  mine  in  Scotland; 
obaenring,  at  the  same  time,  that  some  peo- 
ple thonght  it  a  very  mean  thing.    Johh- 
JOS.     "Why,  sir,  it  is  making  a  very 
nieaa  «se  of  man's  powers.     But  to  be  a 
enud  mimick  requires  great  powers,  great 
Bcsteneas  of  obeervatioB,  great  retention  of 
whatts  observed,  and  great  pliancy  of  or- 
?ans  to  represent  what  is  observed.    I  re- 
mrmber  a  lady  of  quality  in  this  town.  Lady 

*  ,  wJio  was  a  wonderful  mimick,  and 

tsed  to  make  me  laugh  inmioderately.  I 
bave  heard  she  is  now  gone  mad."  Bos- 
wKiu  '^  It  is  amazing  now  a  mimick  can 
Out  only  give  you  the  gestures  and  voice  of 
a  person  whom  he  represents;  but  even 
wliat  a  penon  would  say  on  any  particular 
s^jcct."    JoHjf SON.    "  Why,  sir,  you  are 

'  (TW  foaadwaa  Ikfr.  Cullen,  advocate,  ion  of 
tb»  cAlcbnaad  phTaioiaa,  afterwards  a  jwke,  by 
IkaaamearUml  Cullea. 

'  (The  inshiwchnly  ciiaiinalaiiee  stated  as  to 
tbe  lady,  induce*  the  (editor  to  refrain  from  at- 
tanptiaf  fo  fill  up  thin  fibnk. — F.o.] 


to  consider  that  the  manner  and  some  par« 
ticular  phrases  of  a  person  do  much  to  im- 
press you  with  an  idea  of  him,  and  you  are 
not  sure  that  he  would  say  what  the  mim- 
ick says  in  his  character.*'  Boswell.  *^  I 
don't  tfiink  Foote  a  good  mimick,  sir." 
JoHKsoN.  <<  No,  sir;  his  imitations  are  not 
like.  He  gives  you  something  different  from 
himself,  but  not  the  character  which  he 
means  to  assume.  He  goes  out  of  himself, 
without  going  into  other  peoole.  He  cannot 
take  off  any  person  unless  he  is  strongly 
marked,  such  as  Oeorge  Faulkner.  He  is 
like  a  painter  who  can  draw  the  portrait  of 
a  man  who  has  a  wen  upon  his  face,  and 
who  therefore  is  easily  known.  If  a  man 
hops  upon  one  leg,  Foote  can  hop  upon  one 
leg.  But  he  has  not  that  nice  discrimina- 
tion which  your  friend  seems  to  possess. 
Foote  is,  however,  very  entertaining  with 
a  kind  of  conversation  between  wit  and  buf- 
foonery." 

On  Monday,  March  dS,  I  found  him  busy, 
preparing  a  fourth  edition  of  his  folio  Dic- 
tionary. Mr.  Peyton,  one  of  his  original 
amanuenses,  was  writing  for  him.  I  put 
him  in  mind  of  a  meaning  of  the  wotd  nde, 
which  he  had  omitted,  viz.  relationship;  as 
father's  side,  mother's  side.  He  inserted 
it  I  asked  him  if  humiliattTig  was  a  good 
word.  He  said  he  had  seen  it  frequently 
used,  but  he  did  not  know  it  to  be  legiti- 
mate English.  He  would  not  admit  eivili' 
zation,  but  only  eivility.  ,  With  great  de- 
ference to  him  1  thought  dvilizahon,  fVom 
to  eivilize^  better  in  the  sense  opposed  to 
harbarity  than  eMHhf;  as  it  is  oetter  to 
have  a  dfistinct  word  for  each  sense,  than 
one  word  with  two  senses,  which  eivility 
is,  in  his  way  of  using  it. 

He  seemed  also  to  be  intent  on  some  sort 
of  chymical  operation.  I  was  entertained 
by  OMerving  now  he  contrived  to  send  Mr. 
Peyton  on  an  errand,  without  seeming  to 
degrade  him : — •**  Mr.  Peyton,  Mr.  Peyton, 
will  you  be  so  good  as  to  take  a  walk  to 
Temple-Bar.^  You  will  there  see  a  chy- 
mist's  shop,  at  which  you  will  be  pleased 
to  buy  for  me  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol ; 
not  spirit  of  vitriol,  but  oil  of  vitriol.  It 
will  cost  three  half-pence."  Peyton  imme- 
diately went,  and  returned  with  it,  and  told 
him  it  cost  but  a  penny. 

[Of  the  death  of  this  poor  labourer  in 
literature,  of  whom  Mrs.  Piozzi  says  that 
he  had  considerable  talents,  ana  knew 
many  modern  languages,  Johnson  gave 
himself  the  following  pathetic  account,  in 
a  letter  to  that  lady: 


(t 


TO    MBS.    THBALE. 

**  1st  April,  1776. 

"  Poor  Peyton  expired  tliis  morn- 
ing.   He  probably--Hduring  many      Jj^^^ 
years,  of  which  he  sat  starving  by      p.  $12. 
the  bed  of  a  wife,  not  onlv  useless 
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but  almost  motionless,  condemned  by  pover^ 
to  personal  attendance,  and  by  the  necessi- 
ty of  such  attendance  chained  down  to  pov- 
erty— he  probably  thought  often  how  lights 
iy  he  should  tread  the  path  of  life  without 
his  burthen.  Of  this  thought  the  admis- 
sion was  unavoidable,  and  the  indidgenoe 
might  be  forgiven  to  frailty  and  distress. 
His  wife  died  at  last,  and  before  she  was 
buried,  he  was  seized  by  a  fever,  and  is 
now  going  to  the  grave. 

"  Such  miscarriages,  when  they  happen  to 
those  on  whom  many  eyes  are  fixed,  ml  histo- 
ries and  tragedies ;  and  tears  have  been  shed 
for  the  sufferings,  and  wonder  excited  by  the 
fortitude  of  those  who  neither  did  nor  suf- 
fered more  than  Peyton."] 

I  then  reminded  him  of  the  schoolmas- 
ter's cause,  and  proposed  to  read  to  him 
the  printed  papers  concerning  it.  '^  No, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  I  can  read  quicker  than  1 
can  hear."    So  he  read  them  to  himself. 

After  he  had  read  for  some  time,  we 
were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Kristrom,  a  Swede,  who  was  tutor  to  some 
young  gentlemen  in  the  city.  He  told  me 
i.hat  there  was  a  very  ^ood  History  of 
Sweden,  by  Dalin.  Havinfi^  at  that  time 
an  intention  of  writing  the  history  of  that 
country,  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson  whether  one 
might  write  a  history  of  Sweden  without 
ffoing  thither.  "Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "one 
for  common  use." 

We  talked  of  languages.  Johnson  ob- 
served that  Leibnitz  nad  made  some  pro- 
gress in  a  work,  tracing  all  languages  up 
to  the  Hebrew.  "Why,  sir,"  said  he, 
''  you  would  not  imagine  that  the  French 
Jowr^  day,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  dicB^ 
and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  ;  and  the 
intermediate  steps  are  very  clear.  From 
d»>«,  comes  diurwiu.  Diu  is,  b}r  inaccu- 
rate ears,  or  inaccurate  pronunciation,  easi- 
ly confounded  with  giu  ;  then  the  Italians 
^orm  a  substantive  of  the  ablative  of  an 
adjective,  and  thence  gttimo,  or,  as  they 
make  it,  giomo ;  which  is  readily  contract- 
ed into  artour^  or  iourj*^  He  observed, 
that  the  jBohemian  language  was  true  Scla- 
vonick.  The  Swede  said,  it  had  some 
ttmilarity  with  the  German.  Johnsozt. 
"  Why,  sir,  to  be  sure,  such  parts  of  Sclar 
vonia  as  confine  wit^i  Germany  will  bor- 
row German  words;  and  such  parts  as 
confine  with  Tartary  will  borrow  Tartar 
words." 

He  said,  he  never  had  it  properly  ascer- 
tained that  the  Scotch  Highlanders  and  the 
Irish  understood  each  other  i.     I  told  him 

*  [In  Mr.  Andenon's  Hittorieal  Sketches  of 
the  Native  Irish,  we  find  the  following  obserra- 
tioos : — 

**  The  Irish  and  Gaelic  langiui|^  are  the  same, 
and  fonneriv  wlmt  was  spoken  in  the  Highlands 


that  my  cousin,  Colonel  Graham,  of  die 
Royal  Highlanders,  whom  I  met  atDrogbe- 
da,  told  me  they  did.  Jobksov.  *'  Sir,  if 
the  Highlanders  understood  Irish,  why 
translate  the  New  Testament  into  Erse,  as 
was  lately  done  at  Edinburgh,  when  there 
isanlrisn  translation?"  Boswell.  **  Al- 
though the  Erse  and  Irish  are  botli  dialecU 
of  the  same  language,  there  may  be  a  good 
deal  of  diversity  between  them,  as  be- 
tween the  difierent  dialects  in  Italy."  The 
Swede  went  away,  and  Dr.  Johnson  coo- 
tinued  his  reading  of  the  papers.  I  said, 
"I  am  afraid,  sir,  it  is  troublesome." 
"  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  take  much 
delight  in  it  \  but  Pll  go  through  it." 

We  went  to  the  Mitre,  and  dined  in  the 
room  where  he  and  I  first  supped  together. 
He  gave  me  great  hopes  oi  my  cause. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  the  government  of  a 
schoolmaster  is  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  military  government;  that  is  to  say,  it 
must  be  arbitrary,  it  must  be  exercised  by 
the  will  of  one  man,  according  to  particular 
circumstances.  You  must  show  some  learn- 
ing upon  this  occasion.  You  must  show, 
that  a  schoolmaster  has  a  prescriptive  right 
to  beat;  and  that  an  action  of  assault  and 

of  Scotlaad  was  geneiaUy  called  Ir%th»  Those 
who  have  attended  to  the  subject  must  bavs  ob- 
served, that  the  word  IrtMh  was  gradually  cfaaog- 
ed  into  £rje,  H^nntit^  the  lancoage  that  ii  now 
generally  called  Gaelic,**  Su.  Aodonoo  ststei 
that,  whenhe  was  in  Galway,  in  Ireland,  in  1814, 
he  found  a  vessel  there  from  Lewis,  one  of  the  Heb- 
rides, the  master  of  which  remarked  to  him  tbat 
the  people  here  tpoke  curious  Gaelic,  hot  be 
understood  them  easily,  and  commerce  is  actually 
carried  on  between  the  HisUanden  and  the 
Irish  through  the  mediom  of  meir  common  laa* 
gnace.*'— P.  18a 

Biy  fneod,  Colonel  Meyriek  Shawe,  who  point- 
ed out  Ur.  Andenoa*i  woric  to  me,  adds,  <Meaa 
ventore  to  say  from  mv  own  ezperienee,  that 
weie  it  not  for  the  difleronee  of  pronanciatioa, 
the  Irish  and  the  Higfalaadera  wmild  be  jftdetAy 
intelligible  to  each  eSier;  and  even  with  thai  ^ 
advantage,  they  become  so  in  a  sboit  time,  j 
have  indeed  met  some  Highlanden  whom  I  could 
not  nnderatand  at  all ;  bat  there  was  a  Capuia 
Cameron  in  the  same  regiment  with  me  (76tb). 
who  spoke  with  aa  accent  more  like  the  li^^ 
Chan  osoal,  whom  I  could  nnderrtand  peifectly 
when  bespoke  slow.  There  are,  I  am  told,  ft^w 
words  in  Irish  that  are  not  intelligible  to  the  Ili;l>* 
landers,  but  there  are  many  m  3ie  Gaelic  which 
an  Irishman  cannot  andentand.  The  Scotch,  as  I 
am  told,  and  as  is  natural  firom  their  position,  have 
many  Pictish  and  other  foreign  words.  The 
Irish  have  no  Pietiah  words,  bot  many  LatiiL" 

&n  Walter  Scott  also  mfbmM  me,  tbat  <*  then 

is  DO  doobt  the  languages  are  the  same,  aad  the 
difference  in  pronoBciation  and  eoastnietioa  not 
very  considerable.  The  Er§e  or  Eariak  n  the 
hri§h\  and  the  race  called  StoU  caaa  origtaally 
ftom  Ulster.*'— Ed.] 
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kstteiy  eaniKrtbe  admitted  against  him  un- 
k^^  there  ia  some  fi^reat  excess,  some  bar- 
barity. This  man  nas  maimed  none  of  his 
Vyy^.  ThejT  are  all  left  with  the  full  ex- 
r^Ue  of  their  corporeal  faculties.  In  our 
i^ctioala  in  England  many  boys  have  been 
niaimed;  yet  I  never  heard  of  an  action 
n:;iuQit  a  schoolmaster  on  that  account. 
Pul&odorf,  I  think,  maintains  the  right  of  a 
achoolmairter  to  beat  his  scholars." 

Oa  Saturday,  March  37, 1  introduced  to 
him  Sir  Alexftoder  Maodonald  ^  with  whom 
]\c  bad  expressed  a  wish  to  be  acquainted. 
He  received  him  very  courteously. 

Sir  Alexander  observed,  that  the  chancel- 
lijra*  in  England  are  chosen  from  views 
much  inferioor  to  the  office,  being  chosen 
frocn  temporary  political  views.  Johnsok. 
"  Wlky,  sir,  in  such  a  government  as  ours, 
no  man  is  appointed  to  an  office  because  he 
Li  the  fittest  for  it,  nor  hardly  in  any  oth- 
er garernment ;  because  there  are  so  manv 
connexions  and  dependencies  to  be  studied. 
Ad^potick  prince  may  choose  a  man  to 
la  office,  merely  because  he  is  the  fittest  for 
it  The  kinf  of  Prussia  may  do  it."  Sir 
A.  ^  I  think,  sir,  almost  all  great  lawyers, 
Mch  at  least  as  have  written  upon  law, 
htre  known  onlv  law,  and  nothing  else." 
Josstoa.  ^< Why,  no,  sir;  Judge  Hale 
was  a  great  lawyer,  and  wrote  upon  law  ; 
•ad  yet  he  knew  a  great  many  other  things, 
and  has  written  m)n  other  things.  S^den 
too."  Sir  A*  •*  Very  true,  sir ;  and  Lord 
Btcoa.  But  was  not  Lord  Coke  a  mere 
lawyer?  "    Joaysoy.    "Why,  I  am  afraid 

*  [Nest  brother  of  Sir  James  Bfaodoiiald,  whom 
Mr.  BosweO  ealk  the  Marcellns  of  Scotland,  and 
whBm  lbs  eaaearreat  testimony  of  hb  contempo- 
mnm  frnma  to  hsTS  boon  a  veir  extraordinary 
jsof  aan.  He  died  at  Rome  m  1766.  (See 
pmt^  (Mh  SefS,  ITISL)  Sir  Alexander  soeceeded 
Ui  bmllier  as  eighth  baroast,  and  was  created  aa 
infc  faama,  by  tbs  title  of  Loid  Maedonald,  in 
177S.  The  late  ehtef  baroa  of  the  exchequer. 
Sir  AidMbald  Mafldoaald,  was  their  yoongest  brotb- 
V.  Wa  ^ndl  aee  mora  of  Sir  Alexai^er  under 
the  ftu  i778»  daring  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 

*  (Tbia,  MD  doebC,  may  oecaaioaally  happen, 
aad  a  laid  rhmrwllor  tomelimee  diaappoints  the 

not  oaly  of  the  eomitry,  bat  of  those 
Urn;  yet  on  the  whole,  it  seeim  haid 
how  ebaacallon  can  be  selected  with- 
oat  toiiie  attaotion  to  political  interests.  A  party 
esmiai;  iitto  pawar  geaeraUy  makes  the  ablest 
and  maia  promnent  lawyer  of  its  principles  chan- 
edlor.  Tbere  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a  noan 
ibas  salartad  m  the  &oe  of  the  pnblic,  and  from 
ao  eotunaaee  ta  whieh  ha  has  mised  himself,  will 
be  bestar  ftted  to  discharge  the  various  duties  of 
lial  giaat  otfiea^  than  if  ehanceUors  were  to  be 
I  biwwn  by  aoaw  eifur  standard.  What,  howev- 
er f  Jb«f  other  iiaadanl  should  or  coald  be,  Sir 
AiflBaader  Haedooald  did  not  suggest,  and  prob- 
•Mr  acTor  coaaidawd. — Kd.) 


he  was,  but  he  would  hare  taken  it  very 
ill  if  you  had  told  him  so.  He  would  have 
prosecuted  you  for  scandal."  Boswai^L. 
"  Lord  Mansfield  is  not  a  mere  lawyer." 
JoHMsoK.  "  No,  sir,  I  never  was  in  Lord 
Mansfield's  company ;  but  Lord  Mansfield 
was  distinguished  at  the  university.  Lord 
Mansfield,  when  he  first  came  to  town, 
<  drank  champagne  with  the  wits,'  as  Prior 
says.  He  was  the  friend  of  Pope'."  Sir 
A.  "  Barristers,  I  believe,  are  not  so  abu- 
sive now  as  they  were  formerly  \  I  fancy 
they  had  less  law  long  ago,  and  so  were 
obliged  to  take  to  abuse  to  fill  up  the  time. 
Now  they  have  such  a  number  of  prece- 
dents, they  have  no  occasion  for  abuse." 
JoHKsoy.  *<  Nay,  sir,  they  had  more  law 
long  ago  than  they  have  now.  As  to  pre- 
cedents, to  be  sure  they  will  increase  in 
course  of  time  ;  but  the  more  precedents 
there  are,  the  less  occasion  is  there  for  law ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  less  occasion  is  there  for 
investigating  principles."  Sir  A.  ''I 
have  been  correcting  several  Scotch  ac* 
cents  in  my  friend  Boswell.  I  doubt,  sir, 
if  any  Scotchman  ever  attains  to  a  per- 
fect English  pronunciation."  Jobhsok, 
<<  Why,  sir,  few  of  them  do,  because  they 
do  not  persevere  after  acquiring  a  certain 
degree  of  it.  But,  sir,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  may  attain  to  a  perfect 
English  pronunciation,  if  the^  will.  We 
find  how  near  they  come  to  it ;  and  cer- 
tainlv,  a  man  who  conquers  nineteen  parts 
of  tne  Scotch  accent,  may  conquer  the 
twentieth.  But,  sir,  when  a  man  has  got 
the  better  g£  nin^tenths  he  grows  weary, 
he  relaxes  his  diligence,  he  finis  he  has  cor* 
rected  his  accent  so  far  as  not  to  be  disa- 

?^reeable,  and  he   no   longer  desires  his 
riends  to  tell  him  when  he  is  wrong,  nor 

■    -  --  --■ —    — -  -         -  -      -  — r 

'  [He  was  one  of  his  execnton.  The  laige 
space  which  (thanks  to  Mr.  Boswell)  Dr.  John- 
son occupies  in  our  estimate  of  the  society  of  his 
day,  makes  it  sarprising  that  lie  should  never 
hare  been  in  company  with  Lord  Mansfield;  but 
Boswell  was  disposed  to  overrate  the  extent  and 
rank  of  Johnson's  acquaintance.  It  is  proper 
here  to  correct  an  error  relative  to  Lord  Mansfield 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  which  has  found  its  way  into 
print  In  Miss  Hawkins's  Memoin,  voL  ii.  p. 
218,  she  gives  the  following  anecdote  on  the  au- 
thority of  her  brother,  who  states  that,  "  calling 
upon  Dr.  Johnaon  shortly  after  the  death  oj 
Lord  Mansfield,  and  mentioning  the  events 
Johnson  answered,  *  Ah,  sir;  there  vdos  little 
learning  and  less  virtue.  *  "  It  happens,  unlucki- 
ly for  the  accuracy  of  this  anecdote,  that  Lord 
Mansfield  survived  Dr.  Johnson  full  ten  yeais. — 
Ed.] 

*  [The  general  tone  of  society  is  probably  im- 
proved in  this  respect,  and  baixistere  are  more 
men  of  the  world,  and  mix  more  in  polite  eom- 
pany  than  at  the  times  Sir  A.  Maodonahl  alluded 
to. — ^Ed.] 
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does  he  choose  to  be  told.  Sir,  when  peo- 
ple watch  me  narrowly,  and  I  do  not  watch 
myself,  they  will  find  me  out  to  beof  a  par^ 
ticular  county.  In  the  same  manner  Dun- 
ning mav  be  found  out  to  be  a  Devonshire 
man.  ^  most  Scotchmen  may  be  found 
out  But,  sir,  little  aberrations  are  of  no 
disadvantage.  I  never  catched  Mallet  in 
a  Scotch  accent :  and  yet  Mallet,  I  sup- 
pose, was  past  nve-and-twenty  before  he 
came  to  London^" 

Upon  another  occasion  I  talked  to  him 
on  this  subject,  having  myself  taken  some 
pains  to  improve  my  pronunciation,  by  the 
aid  of  the  late  Mr.  Love  2,  of  Drury-lane 
theatre,  when  he  was  a  player  at  Edinburgh, 
and  also  of  old  Mr.  Sheridan.  Johnson 
said  to  me,  "  Sir,  your  pronunciation  is  not 
offensive."  With  this  concession  I  was 
pretty  well  satisfied;  and  let  me  give  my 
countrymen  of  North-Britain  an  advice  not 
to  aim  at  absolute  perfection  in  thisYespect; 
not  to  speak  high  English,  as  we  are  apt  to 
call  what  is  far  removed  from  the  Scotch, 
but  which  is  by  no  means  good  English, 
and  makes  "  the  fools  who  use  it "  truly  ridi- 
culous. Good  English  is  plain,  easv,  and 
smooth  in  the  mouth  of  an  unaffected  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  A  studied  and  factitious 
pronunciation,  which  requires  perpetual  at- 
tention, and  imposes  perpetual  constraint, 
is  exceedingly  disgusting.  A  small  inter- 
mixture of  provincial  peculiarities  may,  per- 
haps, have  an  agreeable  efiect,  as  the  notes 
of  different  birds  concur  in  the  harmony  of 
the  grove,  and  please  more  than  if  they  were 
all  exactly  alike.  I  could  name  some  gen- 
tlemen of  Ireland  3,  to  whom  a  slight  propor- 
tion of  the  accent  and  recitative  of  that 
country  is  an  advantage.  The  same  obser- 
vation will  apply  to  the  gentlemen  of  Scot- 
land. I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  speak 
as  broad  as  a  certain  prosperous  memoer  ^ 
of  parliament  from  that  country^  though  it 
has  been  well  observed,  that  '^  it  has  been 
of  no  small  use  to  him;  as  it  rouses  the  at- 

*  [He  says,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  that 
"  of  Mallet  be  bad  a  very  slight  pononal  knowl- 
edge.** Mallet  came  to  England  in  1723,  when 
he  was  about  twenty-five  yean  of  age. — Eo.] 

*  [Love  was  an  aasumed  nonie.  He  was  the 
son  of  Mr.  Dance,  the  architect  He  resided 
many  yean  at  Edinbargb  as  manager  of  the  the- 
atre of  that  city;  he  removed  in  1762  to  Dmry- 
lane,  and  died  in  1771.  He  wrote  some  theatri- 
cal pieces  of  no  reputation. — Eo.] 

*  [Mr.  Doswell  probably  included,  in  this  ob- 
servation, Mr.  Borke  ;  who,  to  the  last,  retained 
more  of  the  Irish  accent  than  was  agreeable  to 
leas  indulgent  eon. — Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Dundas,  successively  lord  advocate,  sec- 
retory of  state,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and 
Viscount  Melville,  whose  accent,  and  many 
of  whose  phraacfi,  were  to  the  Inst  peculiarly  na- 
tional.— En.] 


tention  of  the  house  by  its  uneommonness; 
and  is  equal  to  tropes  and  figures  in  t  good 
English  speaker."  I  wOuM  give  as  an  in- 
stance of  what  I  mean  to  recommend  to  my 
countrymen,  the  pronunciation  of  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  ElKot^ ;  and  may  I  presume  to 
add  that  of  the  present  Earl  of  Marchmont^^, 
who  told  me,  with  great  good-humonr,  that 
the  master  of  a  shop  in  London  where  he 
was  not  known,  said  to  him,  "  1  suppoee, 
sir,  you  are  an  American.*'  "  Why  w,  sir  r" 
said*^  his  lordship.  "  Because,  sir,"  replied 
the  shopkeeper, "  you  speak  neither  English 
nor  Scotch,  but  sometning  diflfeient  from 
both,  which  I  conclude  is  the  language  of 
America." 

BoswxLL.    "  It  may  be  of  use,  sir,  to 
have  a  dictionary  to  ascertain  the  pronunci- 
ation."   JoHMsoH.    ••Why,  sir,  my  Dic- 
tionary shows  you  the  accent  of  words,  if 
you  can  but  remember  them."    Boswell. 
**  But,  sir,  we  want  marks  to  ascertain  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels.     Sheridan,  I 
oelieve,  has  finished  such  a  work."    Johk- 
80 N.    Why,  sir,  consider  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  learn  a  language  by  the  ear,  than  by 
any  marks.     Sheridan's  Dictionary  may  do 
very  well:  but  you  cannot  always  carry  it 
about  witn  you:  and,  when  vou  want  the 
word,  you  have  not  the  dictionary.    It  is 
like  a  man  who  has  a  sword  that  will  not 
draw.    It  is  an  admirable  sword,  to  be  sure: 
but  while  your  enemy  is  cutting  your  throat, 
you  are  unable  to  use  it.     Besides,  sir,  what 
entitles  Sheridan  to  fix  the  DTonuncialion 
of  English  ^    He  has,  in  the  first  place,  the 
disadvantage  of  being  an  Irishman:  and  if 
he  says  he  will  fi:E  it  after  the  example  of 
the  best  company,  why,  ^ey  difier  among 
themselves.    I  rememller  an  instance:  when 
I  published  the  Plan  for  my  Dictionary, 
Lord  Chesterfield  told  me  that  the  word 
great  should  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme 
10  state;  and  Sir  William  Yonge?  sent  me 
word  that  it  should  be  pronounced  so  as  to 
rhyme  to  seat,  and  that  none  but  an  Irish* 
man  would  pronounce  it  grait.     Now  here 

>  [Third  baronet,  father  of  the  first  Lord  Min- 
to;  a  geDtleman  of  distinction  in  the  political,  and 
not  uidaiown  in  the  poetical  world :  he  died  in 
1777.  Ib  it  not,  however,  rather  £B*erTtian  to 
recommend  as  a  model  of  pronundationt  om 
who  was  already  deadi — ignoiumper  ignotiui^ 
—Ed.] 

*  [Hugh,  fonith  Earl  of  Marchntoot^  the  (rteoA 
and  ezecator  of  Pope ;  born  in  1708,  died  m  179^ 
—Ed.] 

7  [Sir  W.  Yonge,  fonrth  baronet,  K.  a  apd 
secretary  at  war  in  Sir  Robert  \Valpole*s  Ad- 
ministration ;  be  died  in  1756.  See  etntr,  p< 
79,  where  the  editor  has  inadvertently  ^^^^ 
that  Sir  W.  Yonge  told,  mstead  of  sent  wAid\o 
Johnson  how  great  sboold  be  prononnred.  *1  ^ 
prononeiation  is  now  settled,  beyond  qoe^t^c- 
in  the  mode  itnted  by  lx>rd  ChcderfieM.— T  i^  1 
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were  two  men  of  the  highest  rank,  the  ooe, 
the  beet  speaker  in  the  nouse  of  lords,  the 
other,  the  best  speaker  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, differin([  entirely." 

1  again  visited  him  at  night.  Finding 
him  in  a  very  good  humour,  I  ventured  to 
trad  him  to  tl^  suhject  of  our  situation  in 
s  foture  state,  having  much  curioaty  to 
kaow  his  notions  on  that  point.  Johm soir. 
'*Why,  airy  the  happiness  of  an  unem- 
bodied  spirit  will  consist  in  a  consciousness 
of  the  favour  of  (vod,  in  the  contemplation 
ol' truth,  and  in  the  possession  of  felicitating 
Meas.**  BoswxLL.  <<But,  sir,  is  there 
•ny  barm  in  our  ibnning  to  ourselves  con- 
jectarei  as  to  the  particulars  of  our  happi- 
ness, though  the  scripture  has  said  but  very 
little  on  the  subject?  '  We  know  not  what 
we  shall  be.' "  Jobhson.  "  Sir,  there  is 
no  harm.  What  philosophy  suggests  to  us 
oo  this  topick  is  probable:  what  scripture 
telk  us  is  certain.  Dr.  Henry  More  ^  has 
carried  it  as  far  as  philosophy  can.  You 
msy  buv  both  his  the^ogical  and  philosophi- 
es wonDB  in  two  volumes  folio,  for  about 
ei^ht  shillings."  Boswsll.  "One  of  the 
most  nieaaing  thoughts  is,  that  we  shall  see 
our  mends  again  ^."  Johrsoit.  <<  Yes, 
lir;  but  you  must  consider,  that  when  we 
tre  become  purely  rational,  many  of  our 
friendships  will  be  cut  off.  Many  friend- 
8hi{»  sre  fbnned  by  a  community  of  sensu- 
al pleasures;  all  these  will  be  cut  off.  We 
t'lrm  many  friendships  with  bad  men,  be- 
cause they  have  agreeable  qualities,  and 
thpy  can  be  useful  to  us;  but,  after  death, 
they  can  no  longer  be  of  use  to  us.  We 
form  many  fnendships  by  mistake,  imagin- 
ing oeople  to  be  diTOrent  from  what  uiey 
leal/^  sre.  After  death,  we  shall  see  every 
ooe  m  a  true  light.  Then,  sir,  they  talk 
of  our  neettng  our  relations:  but  then  all 
rdstiooBhip  is  dissolved:  and  we  shall  have 
no  Kffard  rot  one  peiaon  more  than  another, 
bat  K>r  th^  real  value.  However,  we 
shaU  either  have  the  satisfaction  of  meeting 
our  friends,  or  be  satisfied  without  meeting 
them.*'  BoswxLL.  "  Yet,  sir,  we  see  in 
•cfiptuiey  that  Dives  still  retained  an  anx- 
ioos  cOBoem  about  his  brethren."    Jobk- 

*  [Called  the  Platonist,  on  aeeoont  of  hia  vo- 
hnuBoaa  sfibiti  to  blend  the  platonic  philoaopby 
with  chnrtianity.  He,  Van  Helmot,  and  Vaien- 
tum  Gnatrakes,  all  myatioi  in  their  aeveral  pro- 
(miom,  were  patrouiaed  by  Anne  Finch,  Lady 
Tooway  (heiaelf  a  inyatic),  and  all  resided  for 
«ome  Uoie  in  her  home  at  Ra^ey,  where  there 
«  a  poftiaal  of  Van  Helmot,  and  where  were  found 
hf  Mr.  Walpole  aereral  lettera  of  Dr.  More. — 

*  Biritop  Hall,  in  hia  Epiatle,  **  diaeounnnff  of 
Ike  <fiffcreDt  degreea  of  heavenly  glory,  and  of  our 
■Htaal  kaewl^lge  of  each  otlier  above,"  holdd 
die  aflinnatjve  on  both  these  qoestionfl. — Ma- 
Lovc     rSae  ante,  p.  227.— Ed.] 


soK.  "  Why,  sir,  we  must  either  suppose 
that  passage  to  be  metaphorical,  or  nold 
with  manv  divines,  and  all  the  Furgatori- 
ans,  that  departed  souls  do  not  all  at  once 
arrive  at  the  utmost  perfection  of  which 
they  are  capable."  Boswell.  '<  I  think, 
sir,  that  is  a  very  rational  supposition." 
JoHHsoK.  "  Why,  yes,  sir;  but  we  do  not 
know  it  is  a  true  one.  There  is  no  harm  in 
believing  it:  but  you  must  not  compel  oth- 
ers to  make  it  an  article  of  faith;  for  it  is 
not  revealed."  Boswell.  "Do  you 
think,  sir,  it  is  wrong  in  a  man  who  holds 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  to  pray  for  the 
souls  of  his  deceased  friends?"  Johksov. 
"Why  no,  sir."  Boswsll.  "I  have 
been  told,  that  in  the  liturey  of  the  episco- 
pal church  of  Scotland,  there  was  a  form 
of  prayer  for  tlie  dead."  Johnson.  <<  Sir, 
it  is  not  in  the  liturgy  which  Laud  framed 
for  the  episcopal  church  of  Scotland:  if 
there  iaa  hturgy  dder  than  that,  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  it."  Boswbll.  "  As  to 
our  employment  in  a  future  state,  the  sa^ 
cred  writings  say  little.  The  Revelation, 
however,  of  St.  John  gives  us  many  ideas, 
and  particularly  mentions  musick.  John- 
son. "  ^^9  ^^y  ideas  must  be  given  you 
by  means  of  something  which  you  know: 
and  as  to  musick,  there  are  some  philoso- 
phers and  divines  who  have  maintained 
that  we  shall  not  be  spiritualized  to  such  a 
degree,  but  that  sometning  of  matter,  very 
much  refined,  will  remain.  In  that  case, 
musick  may  make  a  part  of  our  future  fe- 
licity 3.» 

Boswkll.  "  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
are  any  well-attested  stories  of  the  appear- 
ance of  ghosts.  You  know  there  is  a  fa- 
mous story  of  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Veal, 
prefijced  to  <  D relincourt  on  Death. ' "  Joh n- 
soN.  "  I  believe,  sir,  that  is  given  up  4;  I 
believe  the  woman  declared  upon  her  death*- 
bed  that  it  was  a  lie  ^"  Boswell.  "This 
objection  is  made  against  the  truth  of  ghosts 
appearing:  that  if  they  are  in  a  state  of 
happiness,  it  would  be  a  punishment  to 
them  to  return  to  this  world;  and  if  they 
are  in  a  state  of  misery,  it  wouki  be  giving 

'  [See  anttf  p.  58. — ^Ed.] 

*  [It  may  he  inferred  from  thia  that  Dr.  John- 
Mn,  notwithstanding  hia  assertion,  that  apparitiou 
are  fteqaent,  (onre,  p.  228),  was  not  able  to  pro- 
duce one  authentic  instance  of  such  an  appear- 
ance. We  shall  find,  in  the  comae  of  his  con- 
versation, a  statement,  that  old  Cave  had  seen  a 
spirit,  and  some  other  similar  stories,  but  nothing 
which,  as  it  would  seem,  Johnson  himself  could 
believe. — Ed.] 

*  This  fiction  is  known  to  have  been  invented 
by  Daniel  Defoe,  and  was  added  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  English  translation  of  Drelincourt'a 
work  (which  was  originally  written  in  French), 
to  make  it  sell.     The  firat  edition  had  it  not. — 

Ma  LONE. 
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them  a  respite."  JoHzrsoir.  "  Why,  sir, 
as  the  happiness  or  misery  of  embodied 
spirits  does  not  depend  upon  place,  but  is 
intellectual,  we  cannot  say  that  the^  are  less 
happy  or  less  miserable  by  appeanng  upon 
earth." 

We  went  down  between  twelve  and  one 
to  Mrs.  WillLams's  room,  and  drank  tea. 
I  mentioaed  that'we  were  to  have  the  re- 
mains of  Mr.  Gray  in  prose  and  verse,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Mason.  Johnson.  **  I  think 
we  have  had  enough  of  Gray.  I  see  they 
have  published  a  splendid  edition  of  A  ken- 
side's  works.  One  bad  ode  may  be  sufiered; 
but  a  number  of  them  together  makes  one 
sick."  Bos  WELL.  "  Akenside'S  distinguish- 
ed poem  is  his  '  Pleasures  of  Imagination :' 
but,  for  my  part,  I  never  could  admire 
it  so  much  as  most  people  do."  John- 
son. "  Sir,  I  could  not  read  it  through." 
Bo  SWELL.  '*  I  have  read  it  through  ;  but 
I  did  not  find  any  great  power  in  it." 

I  mentioned  felwal,  the  heretick,  whose 
trial '  Sir  John  Pringle  had  given  me  to  read. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  Mr.  Elml  was,  I  think, 
an  ironmonger  at  Wolverhampton;  and  he 
had  a  mind  to  make  himself  famous,  bv  be- 
in^  the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  which  he 
wished  much  should  be  called  ElvtalUoru, 
He  held,  that  every  thing  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament that  was  not  typical  was  to  be  of 
perpetual  observance:  and  so  he  wore  a  ri- 
banid  in  the  plaits  of  his  coat,  and  he  also 
wore  a  beard.  I  remember  I  had  the  hon- 
our of  dining  in  company  with  Mr.  Elwal. 
There  was  one  Barter,  a  miller,  who  wrote 
against  him;  and  you  had  the  controversy 
between  Mr.  Elwal  and  Mr.  Barter.  To 
try  to  make  himself  distinguished,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  King  George  me  Second,  chal- 
lenging him  to  dispute  with  him,  in  which 
he  said, '  George,  If  you  be  afraid  to  come 
by  yourself,  to  dispute  with  a  poor  okl  man, 
you  may  bring  a  thousand  or  your  blaek' 
guards  with  you;  and  if  you  should  still  be 
afraid»  you  may  bring  a  thousand  of  your 
r<i-guards.'  The  letter  had  something  of 
the  impudence  of  Junius  to  our  present  lung. 
But  the  men  of  Woiveriiampton  were  not 
so  inflammable  as  the  common  council  of 
London;  so  Mr.  Elwal  failed  in  his  scheme 
of  making  himself  a  man  of  great  conse- 
quence." 

On  Tuesday,  81st  March,  he  and  I  dined 
at  General  Paoli's.  A  question  was  start- 
ed whether  the  state  of  marriage  was  natu- 
ral to  man.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  so  far 
from  being  natural  for  a  man  and  woman 
to  live  in  a  state  of  marriage,  that  we  find 

>  ["  The  TWomph  of  tVudi;  being  an  account 
•f  the  trial  of  E.  Elwal  for  heresj  and  blaBphemy , 
8vo.  Lond."  Iliis  is  rather  the  rambling  decla- 
mation of  an  enthniiaflt,  than  the  account  of  a  trial. 
—En.] 


all  the  motives  which  they  hive  for  remain- 
ing in  that  connexion,  and  the  restraints 
which  civilized  societv  imposes  to  prevent 
separation,  are  hardly  sufficient  to  keep 
them  together."  The  general  said,  that  in 
a  state  ^  nature  a  man  and  woman  uniting 
together,  would  form  a  strong  and  constant 
afiection,  by  the  mutual  pleasure  each  would 
receive;  and  that  the  same  causes  of  dis- 
sension would  not  arise  between  them,  as 
occur  between  husband  and  wife  in  a  civiliz* 
ed  state.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  they  would 
have  dissensions  enough,  though  of  another 
kind.  One  would  choose  to  go  a  bunting 
in  this  wood,  the  other  in  that;  one  would 
choose  to  go  a  fishing  in  this  lake,  the  oth- 
er in  that:  or,  perhaps,  one  would  choose 
to  go  a  nunting,  when  the  other  would 
choose  to  go  a  fihing;  and  so  they  would 
part  Besides,  sir,  a  savage  man  and  a  sav- 
age woman  meet  by  chance;  and  when  the 
man  sees  another  woman  that  pleases  him 
better,  he  will  leave  the  first" 

We  then  fell  into  a  disquisitba  whether 
there  is  any  beau^  independent  of  utility. 
The  general  mamtained  there  was  not. 
Dr.  Johnson  maintained  that  there  was; 
and  he  instanced  a  coffee  cup  which  be  held 
in  his  hand,  the  painting  or  which  was  of 
no  real  use,  as  the  cup  could  hold  the  coffee 
equally  weU  if  plain;  yet  the  painting  was 
beautiful. 

We  talked  of  the  stranse  custom  of  swear- 
ing in  conversation.  The  general  said, 
that  all  barbarous  nations  swore  from  a  cer- 
tain violence  of  temper,  that  could  not  he 
confined  to  earth,  but  was  always  reaching 
at  the  powers  above.  He  said,  too,  that 
there  wss  greater  variety  of  swearing,  in 
proportion  as  there  was  a  greater  variety 
of  religious  ceremonies. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  home  with  me  to  my 
lodgings  in  ConduilFStreet  and  drank  tea, 
previous  to  our  going  to  the  Fantheoii, 
which  neither  of  us  haid  seen  before. 

He  said, "  Goldsmith's  Life  of  Pamell » 
poor;  not  that  it  is  poorly  written,  but  that 
ne  had  poor  materiaJs;  for  nobody  can  write 
the  life  of  a  man,  but  those  who  have  eat 
and  drunk  and  lived  in  social  intercourse' 
with  him." 

I  said,  that  if  it  was  not  troublesome  and 
presuming  too  much,  I  would  request  him 
to  tell  me  all  the  little  circumstances  of  hi& 
life;  what  schools  he  attended,  when  he 
came  to  Oxford,  when  he  came  to  Loiuioii, 
&c.  &c.  He  did  not  disapprove  of  my  cu- 
riosity as  to  these  particulars;  but  said, 
"  They  '11  come  out  oy  degrees,  as  we  talk 
together." 

*  [Yet  Johnson  himself  knew  bnt  few  of  the 
many  whose  liTes  he  wrote,  and  these  few  are 
certainly  not  his  most  amusing  biographical  pro- 
dnctioiis.     See  ante^  p.  110  n. — Eo.] 
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»taj|t  rWhea  Mn.  Piotzi,  in  July, 
'•'^  1778,  happened  to  allude  to  his  fu- 
ture bio^ai^er,  ''And  who  will  be  my 
bioenpher,"  said  he,  *<do  you  think?" 
**  GoUumith,  no  doubt,"  replied  G^e,  *'  and 
he  will  do  it  the  beat  among  us."  "  The 
dof^  would  write  it  beat,  to  be  sure,"  replied 
he;  '<  but  his  j)articular  malice  towards  me, 
•od  ^nerai  disregard  for  truth,  would  make 
the  book  uaelesB  to  all,  and  injurious  to  my 
character."  <«  Oh  t  as  to  that,"  said  she, 
'*  we  shoukl  all  fasten  upon  him,  and  force 
him  to  do  you  justice;  but  the  worst  is,  the 
doctor  does  not  know  your  lifej  nor  can  I 
tril  indeed  who  does,  except  Dr.  Taylor  of 
Aahboame."  "  Whv,  Taylor,"  said  he, 
"  28  better  acquainted  with  my  heart  than 
aoT  man  or  woman  now  alive;  and  the  his- 
tory of  my  Oxford  exploits  lies  all  between 
him^  and  Adams;  but  Dr.  James  knows  my 
Terr  early  daya  better  than  he.  Afler  my 
coning  to  London  to  drive  the  world  about 
a  litUr,  you  must  all  eo  to  Jack  Hawkes- 
worth  for  anecdotes:  1  lived  in  great  famili- 
aiity  with  him  (though  I  think  there  was 
lot  much  affection)  from  the  year  1753  till 
the  time  Mr.  Thrale  and  you  took  me  up. 
1  intend,  however,  to  disappoint  the  rogues, 
tad  either  make  you  write  the  life,  with 
Taylor's  intellL?ence;  or,  which  is  better, 
df)  It  myaelf,  after  outliving  you  all.  I  am 
iKiw,**  added  he,  <'  keeping  a  diary,  in  hopes 
oT  uAflg  it  for  that  purpose  some  time."] 

He  eewiured  Rufihead's  Life  of  Pope: 
and  said,  **  he  knew  nothing  of  Pope,  and 
oothioff  of  poetry."  He  praised  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Warton'is  Emay  on  Pope;  but  said, 
he  supposed  we  should  have  no  more  of  it, 
as  the  aotbour  had  not  been  able  to  persuade 
the  workl  to  think  of  Pope  as  he  did."  Bos- 
wzvL  "  Wh^,  sir,  should  that  nrcvent 
him  from  continuing  his  work  ?  He  is  an 
imprnioos  counsel,  who  has  made  the  most 
of  his  caiaie:  he  is  not  obliged  to  i^ain  it." 
Jobs  to  jr.  '<  But,  sir,  there  is  a  difference 
when  the  cauae  is  of  a  man'^  own  making." 

We  talked  of  the  proper  use  of  riches. 
Josasojr.  **  If  I  were  a  man  of  great  es- 
tate, I  wooki  drive  all  the  rascals  whom  I 
did  not  like  out  of  the  county,  at  an  elec^ 

tlOB-** 

I  aaked  him,  how  far  he  thought  wealth 
»hAuU  be  employed  in  hospitality.  John- 
•ey.  **  Tou  are  to  consider  that  ancient 
hnapttality  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  was  in 

*  fniw  (as  weQ  as  the  atory  of  the  $hoea, 
mmit,  p.  M,  fi.)  seems  ineooniteDt  with  the 
aSamat  diswn  from  the  books  of  Pembroke 
CVrflq|a«  Aoft  MuMoii  had  left  Oxierd  before  IViy- 
br  came  rinlhar.  The  Editor  can  attempt  to 
iMoerile  then  dJaerjepanciei  only  by  aapponiig 
ikaa  JshiMnii,  though  be  had  kdt  Pembroke  Col- 
ief«^  ^umiBiaeil  Id  Osibsd,  Iwing,  perhaps,  «  " 
Tayhw,  as  eompaninn  or  private  tolor. — Ed.] 
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an  uncommercial  country,  when  men  being 
idle,  were  glad  to  be  entertained  at  rich  men's 
tables.  But  in  a  commercial  country,  a 
busy  country,  time  becomes  precious,  and 
therefore  Jiospitality  is  not  so  much  valued. 
No  doubt  there  is  still  room  for  a  certain 
degree  of  it^  and  a  man  has  a  satisfaction 
in  seeing  his  friends  eating  and  drinking 
around  him.  But  promiscuous  hospitality 
is  not  the  way  to  gain  real  influence.  You 
must  help  some  people  at  table  before  oth- 
ers ;  you  must  ask  some  people  how  they 
like  their  wine  oflener  than  others.  You 
therefore  offend  more  people  than  you 
please.  You  are  like  the  French  statesman, 
who  said,  when  he  granted  a  favour. '  J'at 
fait  dix  m^eontenta  et  tin  ingrat. '  Besides, 
sir,  being  entertained  ever  so  well  at  a  man's 
table,  impresses  no  lasting  regard  or  esteem. 
No,  sir,  the  way  to  make  sure  of  power  and 
inilaence  is,  by  lending  money  confidential- 
ly to  your  neighbours  at  a  small  interest,  or 
perhaps  at  no  interest  at  all,  and  having 
their  bonds  in  your  possession."  Boswell. 
<<  May  not  a  man,  sir,  employ  his  riches  to 
advantage,  in  educating  young  men  of  mer- 
it?" Johnson.  «« Yes,  sir,  if  they  fall  in 
your  way;  but  if  it  be  understood  that  you 
patronize  young  men  of  merit,  you  will  be 
harassed  with  solicitations.  You  will  have 
nunibers  forced  upon  you,  who  have  no 
merit:  some  will  force  them  upon  you  from' 
mistaken  partiality;  and  some  from  down- 
right interested  motives,  without  scruple; 
and  you  will  be  disgraced. 

"  Were  I  a  rich  man,  I  woukl  propagate 
all  kinds  of  trees  that  will  ^row  in  the  open 
air.  A  green-house  is  childish.  I  would 
introduce  foreign  animals  into  the  country; 
for  instance,  the  rein-deer  3." 

The  conversation  now  turned  on  critical 
subiects.  Johnson.  «  Bayes,  in  <  The 
Renearsal,'  is  a  mighty  silly  character.  If 
it  was  intended  to  be  like  a  particular  man, 
it  could  only  be  diverting  while  that  man 
was  remembered.  But  I  question  whether 
it  was  meant  for  Dryden,  as  has  been  report- 
ed; for  we  know  some  of  the  passages  said 
to  be  ridiculed  were  written  since  me  Re- 
hearsal: at  least  a  passage  mentioned  in 
the  preface  3  is  of  a  later  date."    I  main- 

'  This  project  has  since  been  realized.  Sir 
Heiuy  Liddel,  who  made  a  spirited  tour  into  Lap- 
land, brought  two  rein-deer  to  his  estate  in  North- 
umberland, where  they  bred:  bot  the  raee  has 
unfortunately  perished. — ^Boswell.. 

s  There  is  no  preface  to  **  The  Rehearsal/'  as 
originally  poblished.  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have 
meant  the  addreos  to  the  reader,  with  a  key, 
svbjoined  to  it,  which  have  been  prefixed  to  the 
modem  editions  of  that  play.  He  did  not  know, 
it  appears,  that  seyefal  additums  were  made  to 
"Hie  Reheanal"  after  the  fint  edition.  The 
ridicule  on  the  paanges  here  alluded  to  is  found 
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tained  that  it  had  meril  aa  a  eeneral  aatire 
on  the  self-importance  of  dramatick  au- 
thoura.  But  even  in  this  light  he  held  it 
very  cheap. 

We  then  walked  to  the  Pantheon.  The 
first  view  of  it  did  not  strike  us  so  much  as 
Ranelagh  ^,  of  which  he  said,  the  "  coup 
d*cnl  was  the  finest  thing  he  had  ever 
seen."  The  truth  is,  Ranelagh  is  of  a 
more  heautiful  form;  more  of  it,  or  rather 
indeed  the  whole  rotunda,  appears  at  once, 
and  it  is  better  lighted.  However,  as  John- 
son observed,  we  saw  the  Pantheon  in 
time  of  mourning,  when  there  was  a  dull 
uniformity;  whereas  we  had  seen  Rane- 
lagh when  the  view  was  enlivened  with  a 
gay  profusion  of  colours.  Mrs.  Bosville  9, 
of  Gun th wait,  in  Yorkshire,  joined  us,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  us.  John- 
son said  to  me  afterwards,  "  Sir,  this  is  a 
miffht^  intelligent  lady." 

f  said  there  was  not  Haifa  guinea's  worth 
of  pleasure  in  seeing  this  place.    Joh  vsok. 

among  those  oddiHang*  They  therefore  famish 
no  gromid  for  the  doabti  here  suggested.  Ufr- 
qiiestionably  Bayes  was  meant  to  be  the  represeo- 
tatiye  of  Dryden,  whose  familiar  phrases  in  his 
ordinary  conveesation  are  freqaeotly  introduced  in 
this  piece. — ^Maloice.  [Bayes  may  have  been 
originally  sketched  for  Sir  Robert  Howaid,  bat 
there  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  finished  picture  was 
meant  for  Dryden — he  himself  complains  bitter-^ 
ly  that  it  was  so;  and  Johnson,  better  informed 
when  he  came  to  write  Dryden's  life,  expressly 
says  that  **  he  was  characterized  under  the  name 
of  Bayes  in  *  The  Rehearsal.'  "—Ed.] 

*  (Ranelagh,  so  called  because  its  site  was  that 
of  the  villa  of  Visconnt  Ranelagh,  near  Chelsea, 
was  a  place  of  entertainment,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal room  was  an  oval  of  great  dimenskms,  with 
an  orchestra  m  the  centre,  and  tiers  of  boxes  all 
rouid.  The  chief  amusement  was  promenading , 
as  it  was  ealJed,  round  and  round  the  circular 
area  bek>w,  and  taking  refreshments  in  the  box- 
es, while  the  orchestra  executed  different  pieces 
of  music  The  Pantheon,  in  Oxfonkstreet,  ww 
built  in  1772,  after  Wyatt's  designs,  as  a  kind  of 
town  Ranelagh,  but  partook  more  of  the  shape 
of  a  theatre  (to  the  purposes  of  which  it  was 
sometimes  applied.)  Both  these  places  had  a 
considerable  vogue  for  a  time,  but  are  now  al- 
most foi|^tten;  the  last  appearance  (if  one  may 
use  the  expression)  of  Ranelagh  was  when  the 
installation  ball  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  in 
1802,  was  given  there.  It  bos  since  been  noed 
to  the  ground,  and  no  vestige  of  that  once  faiiy 
palace  remains.  The  original  Pantheon  wae 
homed  down,  but  was  rebuilt  on  a  more  moder- 
ate scale,  aad  used  to  be  heard  of,  as  the  sceno 
of  an  occasional  masquerade  or  concert;  but  it 
has  not  been  opened,  it  ia  believad,  for  the  last 
twenty  years. — Ed.] 

*  [Diana  Wentwoith,  wife  of  Godfrey  Boe* 
viUe,  Esq.  of  Gunthwait»  whose  daii^Bl>ter  tttd 
maxTied,  in  1768»  Sir  Alasaiidas»  afisrwanis 
ted  Lord,  Maodonald.— -Ed.] 


**  But,  air,  there  la  half  a  niaw^  woith  of 
inferiori^  to  other  people  in  aot  having 
aeon  it."  Boswell.  ^  I  doubt,  air,  wheth- 
er there  are  many  happy  people  here." 
JoHif802f.  "  Yea,  air,  tnere  are  many  hto- 
py  people  here.  There  are  many  people 
nere  who  are  watchin^^f  hundnsda,  and  woo 
(hink  hundreda  are  watching  them.'* 

Happening  to  meet  Sir  Adam  Feiigo- 
8on3,  i  presented  him  to  Dr.  JohDson. 
Sir  Adam  expreaaed  aome  apprehension 
that  the  Pantheon  wouki  eneourage  luxu- 
ry. "  Sir,"  aaid  Johnaon,  <<  I  am  a  great 
friend  to  publick  amuaements;  for  thev 
keep  people  from  vice.  Yon  now  (aa- 
dreasing  himaelf  to  me)  would  have  been 
with  a  wench,  had  you  not  been  here.  0! 
I  forgot  you  were  married.** 

Sir  Adam  auggeated,  that  luxury  oorrupli 
a  people,  and  destroys  the  mrit  of  liberty. 
JoHWBON.  "  Sir,  that  is  aa  visionary.  I 
would  not  give  half  a  guinea  to  live  voder 
one  form  of  ffovenunent  rathe?  than  an* 
other.  It  is  of  no  moment  to  the  happiness 
of  an  individual.  Sir,  the  dan^r  of  (he 
abuse  of  power  ia  nothing  to  a  private  man. 
What  Frenchman  is  prevented  from  pass- 
ing his  life  as  he  pleasev^?"  Sia  Adam. 
**  But,  sir,  in  the  British  eonstitution  it  is 
surely  of  importance  to  keep  up  a  mint  in 
the  people,  so  as  to  preserve  a  saltnee 
against  tne  crown.**  Jornsoit.  *^8ir,  I  per^ 
ceive  you  are  a  vile  whig  *.  Why  all  this 
ehildbh  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  cr<mD? 
The  crown  has  not  power  enough.  "Wlien 
I  say  that  all  governments  are  dike,  I  con- 
sider that  in  noffovemment  power  can  be 
abused  long.  Mankind  will  not  bear  it. 
If  a  sovereign  oppresses  his  neople  to  t 

freat  degree,  they  will  rise  ana  cut  off  his 
ead.  There  is  a  remedy  itt  human  nature 
against  tyranny,  that  will  keep  ua  aafV  un- 
der everv  form  of  government.  Had  not 
the  people  of  Prance  Uiought  themsehts 
honoured  in  sharing  in  the  brilliant  actions 

>  [Sir  Adam  Feigason  of  Kelkernn,  But 
member  of  parliament  for  Aynhire  from  ITT^  H 
1780 — Ed.] 

«  [Thii  is  sad  **  laxity  of  talk."  Ifa  fVeach* 
man  had  written  any  thing  like  Johnson^s  .Vof^ 
folk  Prophecy^  or  talked  af  Louis  XV.  ss  Johs- 
son  did  of  Gelorge  the  Second*  he  woold  bsfi 
been  either  forced  to  fly,  or  woold  have  expiaM| 
his  indiscretion  in  the  Bastille:  poorManDO» 
tel  was,  we  know,  sent  to  the  Bastille  for  repes^ 
ing  the  parody  of  a  few  lines  in  a  alsLy»  at  wlrnl 
a  k»rd  of  the  bed-chamber  happenea  to  be  oflcn^ 
ed.— £x>.] 

*  [Theae  waads  nmat  hava  bean  aseampsaisi 
aadaoftened  by  some  jocalar  iinw<«ssen  ef  eoenis 
naaee  or  intonatkm  of  voise,  Inr,  nida  sa  kim 
son  often  was,  it  ie  haidi;f  emMMvahla  that  h 
shoold  have  Berioasiy  aaid  aoeh  a  tha^  to  J 
gentJemaa  wiwn  ha  aaw  ftv  tka  frai 
Ed.] 
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of  Lottui  XIV.t  they  would  not  ha^e  en- 
dured him;  and  we  may  say  the  same  of 
the  Kiuf  of  Prnsaia'a  people."  Sir  Adam 
iitfrodttced  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
DSOB.  JoHHSov*  *^Sir,  the  mass  of  both 
oT  tbem  were  barbarians.  The  mass  of  er- 
eiy  people  must  be  barbarous  where  there 
k  no  pnating»  and  consequently  knowledg[e 
is  not  generally  difiuaed.  Knowledge  is 
difowd  among  our  people  by  the  newspa- 
pns."  Sir  Adam  mentioned  the  orators, 
foetM^  and  artista  of  Greece.  Johhsoh. 
'<  Sir,  I  am  talking  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
pie.  We  aee  even  what  the  boasted  Athe- 
iisM  were.  The  little  effect  which  De- 
BMMtbenea'a  orations  had  upon  them,  shows 
that  they  were  barbarians." 

Sir  Adam  was  unlucky  in  his  topicks; 
for  he  raggested  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
bishops  having  seats  in  the  house  of  lords. 
ioBJiSOii.  ''How  so,  sir?  Who  is  more 
proper  for  having  the  dignity  of  a  peer  than 
a  biihofs  provided  a  bishop  be  what  he 
oight  to  oe;  and  if  improper  bishops  be 
BiAs»  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  bishops, 
bvtof  tboae  who  make  them." 

00  Sunday,  April  5,  after  attending  di* 
viae  aerrioe  at  St  Paul's  church,  I  found 
him  aJoifte.  Of  a  schoolmaster '  of  his  ac- 
qaatataoee,  a  native  of  Scotland,  he  said, 
*'  He  has  a  great  deal  of  good  about  him; 
bathe  ia  ako  very  defective  in  some  re- 
qweftk  His  ianer  part  is  good,  but  his 
mieff  part  ia  mighty  awkward.  You  in 
Seotfaad  do  not  attain  that  nice  critical  skill 
IB  laaguagea,  which  we  get  in  our  schools 
m  Soffland.  I  wouki  not  put  a  boy  to 
fans,  inbom  I  intended  for  a  man  of  learn- 
ing. But  fya  the  sons  of  citizens,  who  are 
to  feam  a  little,  get  good  morals,  and  then 
90  u>  traifey  he  may  do  veiy  weU.^ 

1  meotiooed  a  cause  in  which  I  had  ap* 
ptaicd  aa  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  general 
■smMy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  where 
kprohmiimter  (as  one  licensed  to  preach, 
bat  not  yet  ordained,  is  called)  was  oppos- 
ed ia  hia  application  to  be  inducted,  because 
it  waa  alleged  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
fivnication  five  yean  before.  Johnson. 
"Why,  air,  if  he  has  repented,  it  is  not  a 
■dfeient  objection.  A  man  who  is  g^ood 
eaoQgh  to  go  to  heaven,  is  good  enough  to 
be  a  eimyman.*'  This  was  a  humane 
and  liberm  sentiment  But  the  character 
of  a  clergyman  is  more  sacred  than  that  of 
aa  ordinaty  christian.  As  he  is  to  instruct 
with  authority,  he  should  be  regarded  with 
rrv^rence,  aa  one  upon  whom  divine  truth 
baa  had  the  efiect  to  set  him  above  such 
transgrcaaiona,  as  men,  less  exalted  by 
qiiffitoal  habits  and  vet  upon  the  whole  not 
to  he  cxetuded  from  heaven,  have  been  be- 
tnftd  into  by  the  predominance  of  passion. 

■  fVr,  ESphiMton  :  tee  ante,  p.  SS.—Eo.] 


That  clergyman  may  be  considered  as  sin- 
ners in  general,  as  aU  men  are,  cannot  be 
denied;  but  this  reflection  will  not  counter- 
act their  good  precepts  so  much,  as  the  ab- 
solute knowledge  of  their  having  been 
guilty  of  certain  specific  immoral  acts.  I 
told  him,  that  by  the  rules  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  in  their  "  Book  of  Discipline,"  if 
a  »emidali  as  it  is  called,  is  not  prosecuted  for 
five  years,  it  cannot  afterwards  be  proceed- 
ed upon,  '*  unless  it  be  0/ a  heinous  nature^ 
or  again  become  flagrant;"  and  that  hence 
a  question  arose,  whether  fornication  was 
a  sin  of  a  heinous  nature;  and  that  I  had 
maintained,  that  it  did  not  deserve  that  ep- 
ithet, inasmuch  as  it  was  not  one  of  those 
sins  which  argue  very  great  depravity  of 
heart:  in  short,  was  not,  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  mankind,  a  heinous  sin. 
Johnson.  <'No,  sir,  it  is  not  a  heinous  sin. 
A  heinous  sin  is  that  for  which  a  man  is 
punished  with  death  or  banishmen t."  Bos- 
well.  <*  But,  sir,  afler  I  bad  argued  that 
it  was  not  a  heinous  sin,  an  old  clergymsn 
rose  up,  and  repeating  the  text  of  scripture 
denouncing  judgment  ag^ninst  whoremon- 
gers, aak«l,  whether,  considering  this, 
there  coukl  be  any  doubt  of  fornication  Y>e- 
ing  a  heinous  sin."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
observe  the  word  whoremonger.  Every 
sin,  if  persisted  in,  will  become  heinous. 
Whoremonger  is  a  dealer  in  whores,  as 
ironmonger  is  a  dealer  in  iron.  But  as  you 
don' t  call  a  man  an  ironmonger  for  buy- 
ing and  selling  a  penknife;  so  you  don't 
call  a  man  a  whoremonger  for  getting  one 
wench  with  child  2  ?'» 

I  spoke  of  the  inequality  of  the  livings  of 
the  clergy  in  England,  and  the  scanty  pro- 
visions of  some  of  the  curates.  Johnson. 
"  Why  yes,  sir;  but  it  cannot  be  helped. 
Ton  must  consider,  that  the  revenues  of 
the  cleigy  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  the 
state,  like  the  pay  of  the  army.  Dififerent 
men  have  founded  different  churches;  and 
some  are  better  endowed,  some  worse. 
The  state  cannot  interfere,  and  make  an 
equal  division  of  what  has  been  particular* 
ly  appropriated.  Now  when  a  clergvman 
has  but  small  living,  or  even  two  small  liv- 
ings, he  can  afford  very  Ktde  to  the  cu- 
rate. 

He  said  he  went  more  fVequently  to 
church  when  there  were  prayers  only,  than 
when  there  was  also  a  sermon,  as  the  peo- 
ple required  more  an  example  for  the  one 
than  the  other;  it  being  much  easier  for 
them  to  hear  a  sermon,  than  to  fix  their 
minds  on  prayer. 

'  It  muflt  not  be  preBained  that  Dr.  Johmon 

roeaot  to  give  any  countenance  to  licentioiwieH, 

though  in  the  character  of  an  advocate  ha  mada 

I  a  joflt    and    rabtle    diatinctioa    between    ocoa- 

I  sional  and  habitaal  tnin^;reMion. — Boiwelx*. 
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On  Monday,  April  6,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald's^  where  was 
a  youngs  officer  in  the  regimentals  of  the 
Scots  Royal,  who  talked  with  a  vivacity, 
fluency,  and  precision  so  uncommon,  that 
he  attracted  particular  attention.  He  proved 
to  be  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  youngest 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  has 
since  risen  into  such  brilliant  reputation  at 
the  bar  in  Westminster-hall  ^ 

Fielding  being  mentioned,  Johnson  ex- 
claimed, "  He  was  a  blockhead ;"  and 
upon  my  expressing  my  astonishment  at  so 
strange  an  assertion,  he  said,  '^  What  I 
mean  by  his  being  a  blockhead  is,  that  he 
was  a  barren  rascal."  Boswell.  "  Will 
you  not  allow,  sir,  that  he  draws  very  nat- 
ural pictures  of  human  life?"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  it  is  of  very  low  life.  Rich- 
ardson used  to  say,  that  had  he  not  known 
who  Fielding  was,  he  should  have  believed 
he  was  an  ostler.  Sir,  there  is  more  know- 
ledge of  the  heart  in  one  letter  of  Richard- 
son's, than  in  all  <  Tom  Jones  2.'  I,  in- 
deed, never  read  *  Joseph  Andrews.' " 
Erskine.  '^  Surely,  sir,  Richardson  is  very 
tedious."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  if  you 
were  to  read  Richardson  for  the  story,  your 
impatience  would  be  so  much  fretted  that 
you  would  hang  yourselil  But  you  must 
read  him  for  the  sentiment,  and  consider 
the  story  as  only  giving  occasion  to  the 
sentiment."  I  have  already  given  my  opin- 
ion of  Fielding;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
repeating  here  my  wonder  at  Johnson's  ex- 
cesisive  and  unaccountable  depreciation  of 
one  of  the  best  writers  that  England  has 
produced.    "  Tom  Jones "  has  stood  the 

*  [Bora  in  1748;  entered  the  navy  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  1764,  and  the  army  as  an  ensign  in 
the  royals  in  1768.  He  was  called  to  the  hat  in 
1779;  appointed  a  king's  council  in  1783,  and, 
in  1806,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  and  created 
a  baron  by  the  title  of  Lord  Erskine.  He  died  in 
1823.  Neither  his  convemtion, (though,  even  to 
tlie  last,  remarkable  for  fluency  and  vivacity,) 
nor  his  parliamentary  speeches,  ever  bore  an^ 
proportion  to  the  extraordinary  force  and  brillian- 
ey  of  his  forensks  ek>qoence.  Those  who  only 
knew  him  in  private,  or  in  the  honse  of  commons, 
had  some  difficulty  in  believing  the  e&ct  he  pro- 
duced at  the  bar.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
Ufa,  his  conduct  was  eccentric  to  a  degree  that 
justified  a  suspicion,  and  even  a  hope,  that  his 
imderstanding  was  impaired. — Eo.] 

'  Johnson's  severity  against  Fielding  did  not 
ax^  from  any  viciousness  in  his  style,  but  from 
his  loose  life,  and  the  profligacy  of  almost  all  his 
male  characters.  Who  would  venture  to  read 
one  of  his  novels  aloud  to  modest  women  ?  His 
novels  are  male  amusements,  and  very  amusing 
tliey  certainly  are.  Fielding's  convenation  was 
eoarae,  and  so  tinctured  with  the  rank  weeds  of 
the  garden,  [Coveot-garden,]  that  it  would 
now  be  thought  only  m  for  a  brothel. — ^Bua- 


test  of  publick  opinion  with  snch  raeceae, 
as  to  have  estabhshed  its  g^at  merit,  both 
for  the  story,  tlie  sentiments,  and  the  msn- 
ners,  and  also  the  varieties  of  diction,  so  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  an  animated 
truth  of  execution  throughout. 

A  book  of  travels,  lately  published  tinder 
the  title  of  Coriat  Junior^  and  written  by 
Mr.  Patereon^,  was  mentioned.  Johnson 
said  this  book  was  in  imitation  of  Sterne  <, 
and  not  of  Coriat,  whose  name  Patersonhad 
chosen  as  a  whimsical  one.  "  1'om  Coriit 
(said  he)  was  a  humourist  about  the  court 
of  James  the  First.  He  hod  a  mixture  of 
learning,  of  wit,  and  of  buffoonery.  He 
first  travelled  through  Europe,  and  publish- 
ed his  travels^.  He  aAerwards  travelled  on 
foot  through  Asia,  and  had  made  many  re- 
marks; but  he  died  at  Mandoa,  and  his  re> 
marks  were  lost" 

We  talked  of  gaming,  and  animadverted 
on  it  with  severity.     Jornsoh.     "Nay, 

fentlemen,  let  us  not  aggravate  the  matter, 
t  is  not  roff  uery  to  play  with  a  man  who  ii 
ignorant  of  the  game,  while  you  are  master 
of  it,  and  so  win  his  money;  for  he  thinki 
he  can  play  better  than  vou,  as  yoo  think 
you  can  play  better  than  he;  and  the  aup^' 
rior  skill  carries  it"  Erbxime.  "  He  is  a 
fool,  but  you  are  not  a  rogue.  Johhsov. 
'<  That's  much  about  the  truth,  sir.  It 
must  be  considered,  that  a  man  who  onlf 
does  what  every  one  of  the  society  to  wbicD 
he  belongs  would  do,  is  not  a  dishonest 
man.  In  the  republic  of  Sparta  it  wai 
agreed,  that  stealing  was  not  dishonourable, 
if  not  discovered.  I  do  not  ccMumend  a  so- 
ciety where  there  is  an  agreement  that  what 
would  not  otherwise  be  fair,  shall  be  fair; 
but  I  maintain,  that  an  individual  of  anj 
society,  who  practises  what  is  allowed,  n 
not  a  dishonest  man.*'  Boswell.  '^So 
then,  sir,  you  do  not  think  ill  of  a  man  who 
wins  perhaps  forty  thousand  pounds  in  a 
winter?"  Johhsoit.  "  Sir,  I  do  not  call 
a  gamester  a  dishonest  man;  but  I  call  him 
an  unsocial  man,    an    unprofitable  man. 

*  Mr.  Samuel  Patenon,  eminent  for  hii  kaowl- 
edge  of  books. — Boswell..  [He  was  tba  ms 
of  a  woollen-draper;  he  kept  a  bookaeller's  shop, 
chiefly  for  old  bookd,  and  was  aAerwarda  an  ao^ 
tioneer;  but  seems  to  have  been  umuccaa^ 
in  all  his  attempts  at  busiaens.  He  made  cata- 
logues of  several  celebrated  libraries.  He  died  ia 
1802,  »tat.  77.— Ed.] 

«  Mr.  Paterson,  in  o  pamphlet,  pmduced  ionn 
evideuce  to  show  that  hi*  work  was  written  be- 
fore Sterne's  "  Sentimental  Journey  '•  appeared. 

^BOSWCLL. 

»  [Under  the  title  of"  Crudities,  IttStihr  gob- 
bled  up  in  France,  Sqvov,  Italy,  Rhetin,  Wte* 
tta,  &e.'*  Coriat  was  bom  in  1577.  edoeitedst 
WestminMor  school  and  Oxford.  He  died  ia 
1617,  at  Stirat,  says  the  Bu>g.  Diet,  after  ha  ^ 
left  Mandoa. — En.] 
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(hnang  is  a  mode  of  transferring  property 
without  prodneine  any  intermediate  good. 
Trade  gives  employment  to  numbers,  and 
io  nrodnces  intermediate  eood." 

Mr.  Brskine  told  ns,  tnat  when  he  was 
lA  the  island  of  Minorca,  he  not  only  read 
prayers,  but  preached  two  sermons  to  the 
regiment  K  He  seemed  to  object  to  the  pas* 
tsge  in  scripture,  where  we  are  told  that  the 
iDgel  of  the  Lord  smote  in  one  night  forty 
thonand  Assyrians^  "  Sir  (said  Johnson), 
50Q  should  recollect  that  there  was  a  super- 
natoTBl  tnterpoeition;  they  were  destroyed 
bv  pestilence*  You  are  not  to  suppose  that 
me  aagel  of  the  Lord  went  about  and  stab- 
bed esch  of  them  with  a  dagger,  or  knock- 
ed them  on  the  head  man  by  man." 

After  Mr.  Erskine  was  gone,  a  discussion 
took  place,  whether  the  present  Earl  of  Bu- 
ehaxi,  when  Lord  Cardross,  did  right  to  re- 
Ase  to  go  secretary  of  the  embassy  to  Spain, 
when  Sir  James  Gray,  a  man  of  inferiour 
nok,  went  ambaasadour.  Dr.  Johnson 
nid,  that  perhaps  in  point  of  interest  he  did 
bat  in  point  of  dignity  he  did  well. 
Sir  Alexander  insisted  that  he  was  wrong; 
and  said  that  Mr.  Pitt  intended  it  as  an  ad- 
nntageoua  thing  for  him.  *'Why,  sir, 
(said  Johnson,)  Mr.  Pitt  might  think  it  an 
advantageous  thing  for  him  to  make  him  a 
vintner,  and  set  hnn  all  the  Portugal  trade: 
knt  he  womd  have  demeaned  himseli 
ftraagely,  had  he  accepted  of  such  a  situa- 
tion. Sir,  had  he  gone  secretary  while  his 
ifi^Tiour  was  ambaasadour,  he  would  have 
been  a  traitor  to  his  rank  and  family  3." 

I  talked  of  the  little  attachment  which 
nrhtifted  between  near  relations  in  Lon- 

'  [Lofd  Enktoe  was  food  of  thia  anecdote.  He 
t»U  it  to  the  editor  the  first  time  that  he  had  the 
hanoar  of  being  in  his  company,  and  often  repeat- 
ed it  with  an  observation,  that  he  had  been  a 
■ilor  and  a  aoldier,  was  a  lawyer  and  a  parson. 
TW  hner  he  affected  to  think  the  greatest  of  his 
<A«to,  and  to  support  that  opinion  would  quote 
the  prayer  for  the  clergy  in  the  liturgy,  from  the 
expfcaaion  of  which  he  would  (in  no  commenda- 
Ue  spirit  of  jocularity)  infer  that  the  enlightening 
them  was  one  of  the  **  greaiest  marvels**  which 
caald  be  worked. — ^En.] 

'  One  hnndred  and  eighty-five  thousand.  See 
Uah,  nxviL  96,  and  2  Kings,  ziz.  36. — ^Ma- 
Loirc. 

^  [If  this  principle  were  to  be  admitted,  the 
vouag  oebiiinr  would  be  excluded  from  all  the 
pfaMOoos;  Car  the  superiors  in  the  profession 
V9qU  Ireooendy  be  their  inferion  in  personal 
rank.  Woald  Johnson  have  dissuaded  Lord 
Cafdmas  (rom  eaterii^  on  the  military  profession, 
beeson  at  hk  outset  he  must  have  been  com- 
maad^  by  a  person  inferior  m  personal  rank  ? 
Thiiy  if  ever  it  was  a  subject  of  real  doubt,  b  now 
better  mderslood,  and  young  men  of  the  highest 
rank  think  it  no  degradation  to  enter  into  tl^  ju- 
nior ranks  of  the  nmitary.  naval,  and  diplomatic 
and  oilieiBl  prolWona.— Ed.] 


don.  "  Sir  (said  Johnson,)  in  a  country  so 
commercial  as  ours,  where  every  man  can 
do  for  himself,  there  is  not  so  much  occa* 
sion  for  that  attachment  No  man  is 
thouprht  the  worse  of  here,  whose  brother 
was  hanged  \  In  uncommercial  countries, 
many  of  the  branches  of  a  family  must  de- 
pend on  the  stock;  so,  in  order  to  make  the 
head  of  the  family  take  care  of  them,  they 
are  represented  as  connected  with  his  repu* 
tation,  that,  self-love  being  interested,  he 
may  exert  himself  to  promote  their  inter- 
est. You  have  first  large  circles,  or  clans; 
as  commerce  increases,  the  connexion  is 
confined  to  families;  by  degrees,  that  too 
goes  off,  as  having  become  unnecessary, 
and  there  being  few  opportunities  of  inteiv 
couTse.  One  brother  is  a  merchant  in  the 
city,  and  another  is  an  officer  in  the  guards; 
how  little  intercourse  can  these  two  have!" 

I  argued  warmly  for  the  old  feudal  sys- 
tem. Sir  Alexander  opposed  it,  and  talked 
of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  men  free  and 
independent  Johnson.  "  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Boewell,  that  there  must  be  a  high  sat- 
isfaction in  being  a  feudal  lord;  but  we  are 
to  consider  that  we  ought  not  to  wish  to 
have  a  number  of  men  unhappy  for  the  sat* 
isfaction  of  one."  I  maintained  that  num- 
bers, namely,  the  vassals  or  followers,  were 
not  unhappy;  for  that  there  was  a  recipro* 
cal  satisfaction  between  the  lord  and  them; 
he  bein^  kind  in  his  authority  over  them; 
they  being  respectful  and  faithful  to  him. 

On  Thureday,  April  9,  I  called  on  him 
to  beg  he  would  go  and  dine  with  me  at 
the  Mitre  Tavern.  He  had  resolved  not 
to  dine  at  all  this  day,  I  know  not  for  what 
reason;  and  I  was  so  unwilling  to  be  depriv- 
ed of  his  company,  that  I  was  content  to 
submit  to  sufiler  a  want,  which  was  at  first 
somewhat  painful,  but  he  soon  made  me 
forget  it;  and  a  man  is  always  pleased  with 
himself,  when  he  finds  iiis  intellectual  incli- 
nations predominate. 

He  observed,  that  to  reason  phikwophi- 
cally  on  the  nature  of  prayer  was  very  un- 
prontable. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  he  knew  one 
fKend,  who  was  an  honest  man  and  a  sen- 
sible man,  who  told  him  he  had  seen  a  ghost 

*  [Johnson  would  hardly  have  volunteered  tUa 
illustration  if  there  had  been  any  grounds  for  the 
story  told  by  Miss  Seward  and  Dr.  M*Nicol. — See 
ante,  p.  11*  n.  ;  and,  since  that  note  waa 
printed.  Dr.  Harwood  has  fiimisbed  additional 
grounds  for  disbelieving  the  story.  Miss  Sewaid 
says,  that  that  the  person  hanged  was  **hi8  uncle 
Andrew,**  and  Dr.  M*Nicol  says  he  was  a  native 
of  Scotland.**  Now,  in  the  parish  register  of 
Cubley,  where  Michael  Johnson  was  bom,  we 
find  the  entries  of  the  births  of  several  persons  of 
his  family,  between  1650  and  1700,  and  es- 
pecially of"  Andrew  Johnson,*'  the  Doetor'a 
tmc/e.-^En.] 
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«^d  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  the  printer  at  St 
John's  Gate.  He  said,  Mr.  Cave  did  not 
like  to  talk  of  it,  and  seemed  to  be  in  great 
horrour  whenever  it  was  mentioned.  Boit- 
WELL.  "  Pray,  sir,  what  did  he  say  was 
the  appearance  ?  "  Jo h n son.  "  Why,  sir, 
somethinpr  of  a  shadowy  being." 

I  mentioned  witches,  and  asked  him  what 
they  properly  meant  Johk soir.  "  Why, 
sir,  thev  properly  mean  those  who  make 
use  of  the  aid  of  evil  sjjiriis."  Boswell. 
"  There  is,  no  doubt,  sir,  a  general  report 
and  belief  of  their  having  existed."  John- 
son. "  You  have  not  only  the  general  re- 
port and  belief,  but  you  have  many  volun- 
tary solemn  confessions."  He  did  not  aA 
firm  any  thing  positively  upon  a  subject 
which  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  laugh 
at  as  a  matter  of  absurd  credulity.  ^  He  on- 
ly seemed  willing,  as  a  candid  inquirer  after 
truth,  however  strange  and  inexplicable,  to 
^ow  that  he  understood  what  might  be 
urged  for  it  ^ 

On  Fridav,  April  10, 1  dined  with  him  at 
General  Oglethorpe's,  where  we  found  Dr. 
Goldsmith. 

Armorial  bearings  having  been  mention- 
ed* Johnson  said  they  were  as  ancient  as 
the  siege  of  Thebes,  which  he  proved  b^  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Eunpi- 

I  started  the  question,  whether  duelling 
was  consistent  with  moral  dutv.  The  brave 
old  general  fired  at  this,  and  said,  with  a 
k>fty  air,  <<  Undoubtedly  a  man  has  a  right 

>  See  this  carious  question  treated  by  him  with 
most  acute  ability,  jvosf,  16th  Aug.  1778. — ^Bos- 

WKLL. 

'  Tlie  passage  to  which  Johnson  alhided,  is  to 
be  Ibund  (as  I  conjeetore)  in  the  pHJtifxssJB,  1. 
1120. 

KflU  fr^tn-A  jum  ir^mys,  it.  t.  X. 
'O  Tx  wmtymt  TlafjminuH  «>««•(, 
fitflSHM,  •X'^  01KE10N  tr  fjun  #mii«.-* 

J.  B0SWKI.X.. 
[Hm  Deaning  b  that  *<  Psitfaeaopnoa  had,  in  the 
eeotfi  of  his  diiekl,  the  domeMtU  gign^-^talat^ 
ta  kUUng  the  JEtolian  boar;  "  but  this,  admit- 
tiag  that  the  sloiy  of  Atalanta  was  the  "  armorial 
bearing"  of  Paithenopeens,  wonld  only  prove 
them  to  be  as  ancient  as  Euripiie$^  who  floor- 
ished  (442  A.  C.)  near  800  years  after  the  siege 
ofThebes  ( 1226  A.  C. )  Homer,  whom  the  chro- 
ookigists  place  500  veais  before  Euripides,  da- 
aerihes  a  scalptured  shield;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  very  ioon  after  ingenuity  had  made  a 
shiekl,  taste  wonld  begin  to  deeorate  it  The 
words  "  domettic  iign  "  are  certainly  very  cnti- 
oos,  yet  probably  mean  no  moro  than  that  he 
bora  on  his  shield  the  representation  of  a  family 
story.  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
not  till  the  visor  concealed  the  face  of  the  war- 
rior, that  the  ornaments  of  the  shields  and  crests 
became  distinctive  of  individuals  and  families  in 
that  peettUar  OBanner  which  we  undentand  by 


to  defend  his  honour.**    GoLnsmtB  (tarn* 
ing  to  me).    "  I  ask  you  first,  sir,  what 
would  you  do  if  you  were  affronted?"   I 
answered,  I  should  think  it  neceatry  to 
fight.    "Why  then,"  replied  Goldsmith, 
*<that   solves    the   question."    Jonirsov. 
*'  No,  sir,  it  does  not  solve  the  question." 
It  does  not  follow,  that  what  a  man  would 
do  is  therefore  right."    I  said,  I  wished  to 
have  it  settled,  whether  duelling  was  eon* 
trary  to  the  laws  of  Christianity.    Johuoo 
immediately  entered  on  the  subject,  and 
treated  it  in  a  masterly  manner:  and  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  reeoUect,  his  thouehti 
were  these:  <<  Sir,  as  men  become  In  a  high 
d^ree  refined,  various  causes  of  ofieoce 
arise;  which  are  considered  to  be  of  Buch 
importance,  that  liie  must  be  staked  to  atone 
for  them,  though  in  reality  they  are  oot  ao. 
A  body  that  has  received  a  very  fine  poliih 
may  be  easilv  hurt.    Before  men  arnve  at 
this  artificial  refinement,  if  one  telle  faia 
neighbour,  he  lies,  his  neighbour  tells  him, 
he  lies;  if  one  ^ives  his  neighbour  a  blow, 
his  neighbour  gives  him  a  blow:  but  in  a 
state  of  highly  polished  society,  an  affront 
is  held  to  lie  a  serious  injury.    It  moat, 
therefore,  be  resented,  or  rather  a  duel  moat 
be  fought  upon  it;  as  men  have  agreed  to 
banish  from  their  society  one  who  puta  vp 
with  an  affront  without  fighting  a  duel 
Now,  air,  it  is  never  unlawful  to  fight  in 
self-defence.    He,  then,  who  fif^hts  a  dndi 
does  not  fight  from  passion  against  his  an* 
tagonist,  but  out  or  self-defence;  to  aveit 
the  stiffma  of  the  world,  and  to  prevent 
himself  from  being  driven  out  of  society.   I 
could  wish  there  was  not  that  st^Nrrflsity 
of  refinement;  but  while  such  nouona  pre- 
vail, no  doubt,  a  roan  may  lawfully  fignta 
duel3.» 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  justifica- 
tion is  applicable  onlv  to  the  person  who 
reeeinti  an  affront  All  mankind  most  con- 
demn the  aggressor. 

The  general  told  us,  that  when  be  was  a 
very  young  man,  I  think  only  fifteen,  serv- 
ing under  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  he  was 
sitting  in  a  compMiny  at  table  with  a  Prince  of 
Wirtemberg.  The  prince  took  up  a  glass  of 
wine,  and,  by  a  fillip,  made  some  of  it  fiy  in 
Oglethorpe's  face.  Here  wasa  nicedilesEk 
ma.  To  have  challenged  him  instantly  might 
have  fixed  a  ^uarrelBoroe  character  npton 
the  young  soldier:  to  have  taken  no  notice 
of  it  might  have  been  considered  as  cow- 
ardice. Oglethorpe,  therefore,  keeping  hia 
eye  upon  the  prince,  and  smiling  all  the  tmf  9 
ss  if  he  took  what  his  highness  had  done  in 
jest,  said,  «  Man  printe—^  I  forget  the 

'  The  fi«qnent  dismiisitions  on  this  ssbJBCl 
bring  painfiiUy  to  reeoUeetion  the  death  of  He 
BoswelPs  eldest  Bon»  Sir  Alezaadv,  who  was 
kUled  ia  a  duel  10  18tt.-^n.l 
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ritBch  words  be  tntd}  the  pvipoTt  hovi^v- 
tr  WM,  ^  T)ial%  a  good  joke:  but  we  do  it 
much  better  ia  fiogtand:"  ftnd  threw  a 
wMit  glass  of  wine  in  the  prince's  face. 
Ab  old  general,  who  sat  br,  said,  **  H  a  bien 
fmtt  man  vrmoty  soim  Vanez  eommend : " 
aftd  thus  all  ended  in  good*hiiinonr. 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  **  Pray,  general,  give 
Qt  an  account  of  the  siege  ot  Belgrade." 
Upon  which  the  general,  pouring  a  little 
wise  upon  the  tabto,  described  every  thing 
with  a  wet  finger.  "  Here  we  were,  here 
were  the  Turin,"  Itc.  lie.  Johnson  listen- 
ed with  the  eloaest  attention. 

A  question  was  started,  how  far  people 
who  disagree  in  a  capital  point  can  live  in 
frieodship  together,  Johnson  said  they 
inighL  Goldsmith  aaid  they  could  not,  as 
they  had  not  the  idem  ttelle  atque  idemnol- 
U-Ahesame  hkinga  and  the  same  aversions. 
Jonatoa.  *'  Whv,  sir,  you  must  shun  the 
sabfeet  ss  to  which  you  disagree.  For  in- 
stance, I  can  live  very  well  with  Burke:  I 
lote  his  knowledge,  his  genius,  his  diffusion, 
sadaiBuenoe  of  conversation:  hut  I  would 
not  talk  to  him  of  the  Rockingham  party  \." 
GoLDSiUTii.  *'  But,  sir,  when  people  live 
together  who  have  something  as  to  which 
they  disagree,  and  which  they  want  to  shun, 
they  will  DO  in  the  situstion  mentioned  in 
the  story  of  Bluebeard.  '  Tou  may  look  in- 
to all  the  eh  ambers  but  one.  *  But  we  should 
have  the  ffrsatest  inclination  to  look  into 
that  chamber,  to  talk  of  that  subject." 
Joasfoa  (with  a  loud  voice).  **  Sir,  I  am 
Dotsayiag  that  yon  couki  live  in  friendship 
with  a  nan  ihmi  whom  you  differ  aa  to  some 
fotnt;  I  am  only  saying  that  /  could  do 
It  You  pat  me  in  mmd  of  Sappho  in 
Grid*." 

'  Of  trfaieh  Mr.  Burke  was  a  leading  member. 
-8a.l 

*  Mr.  BoewelPs  note  beie  being  rather  abort, 
as  ttkea  at  the  time  (with  a  view  perhaps  to  fb- 
tas  flBviaoo»)  Joknaon*a  leaiark  is  ohseiire,  and 
w^ainM  te  be  a  little  opened.  What  he  said 
pobaUj  was,  *'  You  seem  te  think  that  two 
fiinds,  le  live  wall  together,  mnat  be  in  a  perfect 
^immy  with  each  othar;  that  each  aboald  be  to 
Ihs  other,  whet  Seppbo  boaata  she  waa  to  ber  lov- 
«.  and  aailbrmly  agpee  in  every  paiticiUar;  but 
die  k  hj  no  means  neceasarj,*'  fcc.  The  woida 
of  Sapfiho  alladcd  to,  are  "  omnique  d  parte 
fiaeebam,** — Ovid.  EfuU  Sapp.  tii  Phaonem. 
I.  5i. — yiAt,onK. 

I  thoold  rather  conjectore  that  the  passage 
vhaeh  Johnaen  had  m  view  waa  the  following,  1. 
4ft: 

-ll.iiliifiw  Ihcie  pocsrit  te  digiw  Yldcrl 
I^olto  nit«irm  tiM  ea({  Bulla  lUtura  ma  eit.** 

Hk  frssonmg  and  its  illnstration  I  take  to  be  this. 
If  jM  are  detennined  to  associate  with  no  one 
whtMs  sentimenls  de  not  onivenally  coincide  with 
year  own,  yon  will  by  meh  a  raaolntkin  eachide 
jeaistlf  fieoi  all  aocieCy,  lor  no  two  men.  eaafae 


Ooktamith  told  ni,  that  he  was  now  busy 
in  writing  a  Natural  History^;  and  that 
he  miffht  have  Aill  leisure  for  it,  he  had 
taken  lodgings,  at  a  farmer's  house,  near  to 
the  six  mikMitone,  on  the  Edgware-road, 
and  had  carried  down  hie  books  in  two  re- 
turned poet-chaises.  He  said,  he  believed 
the  farmer^  family  thought  him  an  odd 
character,  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
Shj^ectatwr  appeared  to  his  landlady  and  her 
enildren:  he  was  The  Genilemmn,  Mr. 
Mickle^,  the  translator  of  "  The  Lusiad,** 
and  I,  went  to  visit  him  at  this  place  a  few 
days  afterwards.  He  was  not  at  home; 
but  having  a  curiosity  to  see  his  apartment, 
we  went  in,  and  found  curious  scrape  of  de- 
scriptions of  animals,  scrawled  upon  the 
wall  with  a  black  lead  pencil. 

The  subject  of  ghosts  beinsf  introduced, 
Johnson  repeated  what  he  had  told  roe  of 
a  friend  of  his  5,  an  honest  roan,  and  a  man 
of  sense,  having  asserted  to  him,  that  he 
had  seen  an  apparition.  Goldsmith  told  us, 
he  was  assurea  by  his  brother,  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Goklsmith,  that  he  also  had  seen 
one.  General  Oglethorpe  told  us,  that 
Prendergast,  an  officer  m  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  army,  had  mentioned  to 
many  of  his  friends,  that  he  should  die 
on  a  particular  day  ;  that  upon  that  day  a 
battle  took  place  with  the  French  ;  that  af^ 
ter  it  was  over,  and  Prendergast  was  still 
alive,  his  brother  officers,  whfle  they  were 
yet  in  the  field,  jestingly  asked  him,  where 
was  his  prophecy  now.  Prendergast  grave- 
ly answered,  "  I  shall  die,  notwithstanding 
what  you  see.**  Soon  aflerwards,  there 
came  a  shot  from  a  French  battery,  to 
which  the  orders  for  a  cessation  of  arms  had 

fiMmd  who,  OB  all  points,  invariably  think  alike. 

So  Seppbo  mOvid  telle  Phaon,  that  if  he  will  not 

anile  hieiselfto  anj  one  who  ia  not  a  complete 

neaemblanee  of  himaelf,  it  will  be  impoasible  for 

bin  to  form  any  onion  at  aH. 

The  lanea  which  I  have  quoted  are  thee  expaad> 

ed  in  Pope*a  Phcaphrase,  wliich,  la  aay  the  troth,. 

I  suspect  was  at  this  moment  more  in  Johnson'a 

nicollection  than  the  original: 

**lt  to  BO  dienns  thoa  wilt  thy  hoart  rarign 
Bat  Mich  M  msrit,  such  u  eqviil  thine. 
By  none,  alai !  by  none,  thou  casst  be  moved, 
Fhaon  alone  by  Phiion  miist  be  loTed.** 

Jam  IS  BoewBix. 

*  [PvbliBhed  soon  after,  under  the  titie  of  a 
History  of  the  Earth  and  of  Animated  Mature. 
—En.] 

^  [William  JnlioB  Miekle,  the  son  of  a  Scotch 
clergy  man,  waa  bom  in  1784.  He  lived  the 
life  that  poets  lived  io  those  days;  that  is,  in  dif- 
ficulties and  diBtrcas  till  1779,  when  being  appoint- 
ed sectetary  to  Commodore  Johnson,  he  raalized 
bv  prise  agencies  a  moderate  competence;  be 
died  in  1788.  His  translation  of  the  Lusiad  is 
still  read;  his  original  pieces  ore  almost  all  foigol- 
ten. — ^En.] 

*  Mr.  Cava    See  anie^  p.  S94. 
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not  reached,  and  he  was  killed  upon  the 
apot  Colonel  Cecil,  who  took  poesession 
of  his  effects,  found  in  his  pocket-hook  the 
following  solemn  entry : 

,     [Here  the  date.]    "Dreamt — or K 

Sir  John  Friend  meets  me."  (Here  the 
very  day  on  which  he  was  killed  was  men- 
tioned). Prendergast  had  heen  connected 
with  Sir  John  Fnend,  who  was  executed 
for  liigh  treason.  General  Oglethorpe  said, 
he  was  with  Colonel  Cecil,  when  Pope  came 
and  inquired  into  the  truth  of  this  story, 
which  made  a  great  noise  at  the  lime,  and 
was  then  confirmed  hv  the  colonel. 

On  Saturday,  April  11,  he  appointed  me 
to  come  to  him  in  the  evening,  when  he 
should  be  at  leisure  to  give  me  some  assist- 
ance for  the  defence  of  Hastie,  the  school- 
master of  Campbelltown,  for  whom  1  was 
to  appear  in  the  house  of  lords.  When  I 
came,  I  found  him  unwilling  to  exert  him- 
self. I  pressed  him  to  write  down  his 
thoughts  upon  the  subject.  He  said, 
"There's  no  occasion  for  my  writing. 
PU  talk  to  you."  He  was,  however,  at 
last  prevailed  on  to  dictate  to  me, 
while  I  wrote  a  [paper,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

"  This,  sir,"  said  he,  "  you  are  to  turn 
in  your  mind,  and  make  the  best  use  of  it 
you  can  in  your  speech." 

*  Here  was  a  blank,  which  may  be  filled  np 
thus:  *<  tocu  told  by  an  apparition;**  the  writer 
being  probably  uncertain  whether  he  was  asleep  or 
awake,  when  his  mind  was  impressed  with  the  sol- 
emn presentnnent  with  which  the  fact  oflerwards 
happened  so  wonderfully  to  correspond. — Bos- 
well.  [My  friend,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  secreta- 
ry at  war,  is  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  that  it  appeara 
that  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Prendergast,  of  the  twen- 
ty-eecond  foot,  was  killed  at  Malplaquet,  August 
81, 1709,  but  no  trace  can  be  found  of  Colonel  Ce- 
cil. There  were  one  or  two  sabalteras,  of  the  name 
of  Cecil,  at  that  time  in  the  army,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  rose  to  the  rank  of  field-officers. 
Is  it  not  very  strange,  if  this  story  made  so  gnat 
a  noise,  we  aliould  read  of  it  nowhere  else;  and, 
as  so  nrach  curk>sity  was  excited,  that  the  paper 
should  not  have  been  preserved,  or,  at  least,  so 
generally  shown  as  to  be  mentioned  by  some  oth- 
er witness  ? — ^the  paper  would  have  been  exceed- 
ingly curious;  but  the  heanay  that  there  had 
been  such  a  paper  is  nothing,  and  indeed,  in  point 
of  evidence,  worse  than  nothing;  for  if  a  paper 
had  existed,  thousands  must  luve  seen  it,  and 
Oglethorpe  himself  does  not  state  tliat  even  he 
sato  it.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Malplaquet, 
Oglethorpe  was  only  eleven  yean  old.  Pope's 
inquiries  were  probably  made  when  the  story  was 
recent  Is  it  likely  that  Oglethorpe  at  the  age  of 
eleven  was  present  at  Pope's  interview  with  Col- 
onel Cecil,  and  even  if  he  were,  what  credit  is  to 
be  given  to  the  recollections,  after  the  lapse  of 
tixty'three  yean,  of  what  a  boy  of  eleven  had 
heard  ?  Colonel  Cecil  was  probably  the  well 
known  Jaoobila  af  that  name.— En.] 


Of  our  friend  Goldsmith  he  said,  "  Sir, 
he  is  so  much  afraid  of  being  unnoticed) 
that  he  often  talks  merely  lest  you  should 
forget  that  he  is  in  the  company."  Bos* 
WKLL.  "  Yes,  hestands  forward."  Jobn- 
soN.  "  True,  sir,  but  if  a  man  is  to  stand 
forward,  be  should  wish  to  do  it  not  in  an 
awkward  posture,  not  in  rags,  not  so  u 
that  he  shall  only  be  exposed  to  ridicule." 
BoswELL.  "  For  my  part,  I  like  very 
well  to  hear  honest  uoldsniith  talk  away 
carelessly."  Johnson.  "Why  yw,  sir; 
but  he  shoukl  not  like  to  liear  himself." 

On  Tuesday,  April  14,  the  decree  of  the 
court  of  session  in  the  schoolmaster's  cause 
was  reversed  in  the  house  of  lords,  afler  t 
very  eloquent  speech  by  Lord  Mansfield, 
who  showed  himself  an  adept  in  school  dis 
cipllne,  but  I  thought  was  too  rigoroug 
towards  my  client.  On  the  evening  of  the 
next  day  I  supped  with  Dr.  Johnson,  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  in  the  Strsndi 
in  company  with  Mr.  Langton  and  his 
brother-in4aw.  Lord  Binning  s.  I  repealed 
a  sentence  of  Lord  Mansfield's  speech,  of 
which,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Longlands,  Uie 
solicitor  on  the  other  side,  who  obligingly 
allowed  me  to  compare  his  note  With  my 
own,  I  have  a  full  copy.  "  My  tords,  se- 
verity is  not  the  way  to  govern  either  bojrg 
or  men."  "  Nay,"  said  Johnson,  "  it  is 
the  way  to  govetfi  them.  1  know  not 
whether  it  be  the  way  to  mend  them." 

I  talked  of  the  recent  3  expulsion  of  sis 
students  from  the  University  of  Oxford, 
who  were  metliodists,  and  woukl  not  desist 
from  publickly  praying  and  exhorting. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  that  expulsion  was  ex- 
tremely just  smd  proper.  W  hat  have  they 
to  do  at  an  university,  who  are  not  willing 
to  be  taught,  but  will  presume  to  tesrhr 
Where  is  religion  to  be  learnt,  but  at  an 
university?  Sir,  they  were  examined,  and 
found  to  be  mighty  ignorant  felk)ws." 
BoawELL.  "  But,  was  it  not  hard,  sir,  to 
expel  them,  for  I  am  told  they  were  good 
beings? "  Johnson.  *^  I  believe  they  might 
be  good  beings ;  but  they  were  not  fit  to 
be  in  the  University  of  Oxfc^.  A  cow  is 
a  very  good  animal  in  the  field ;  bat  we 
turn  her  out  of  a  garden."  Lord  Elibank 
used  to  repeat  this  as  an  illustration  un* 
commonly  happy. 

Desirous  of  calling  Johnson  forth  to  talk, 
and  exercise  his  wit,  though  I  should  my- 
self be  the  object  of  it,  I  resolutely  venture»l 

*  [Charles,  Lord  Binning,  sfterwards  eishtli 
Earl  of  Haddington,  was  the  son  of  Mary  Itolt, 
who,  by  a  first  marriage  with  Mr.  Lloyd,  wss  the 
mother  of  Lady  Rothes,  Mr.  Langton 's  wilV  — 
Eo.] 

*  [Not  very  recent,  if  he  alluded  to  Ei\  nroj- 
ben  of  St  Edmood  Hall,  who  were  expelled  '» 
May,  1768.    See  Geni,  Mag,  vol.  usviii.  p. 
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to  undertake  the  defence  of  conTivial  indul- 
gence In  wine^  though  he  was  not  to-ni^bt 
m  the  mo6t  genial  humour.  AAer  urging 
the  common  plausible  topicka,  I  at  last  had 
recooTBe  to  the  maxim,  in  vino  Veritas,  a 
mtn  who  is  well  warmed  with  wine  will 
speak  truth,  JoHvsoir.  "Why,  sir,  that 
mty  be  an  argument  for  drinking,  ifvousup- 
pow  men  in  general  to  be  liars,  fiut,  sir, 
I  would  not  keep  company  with  a  fellow, 
who  lies  as  k>ng  as  he  is  sober,  and  whom 
you  must  make  drunk  before  you  can  get  a 
word  of  truth  out  of  him^" 

Mr.  Langton  told  us,  he  was  about  to 
establoh  a  school  upon  his  estate,  but  it 
had  be«n  suggested  to  him,  that  it  mi^ht 
have  a  tendency  to  make  the  people  less  in- 
diatrious.  JoHHSoir.  "No,  sir.  While 
iearDing  to  read  and  write  is  a  distinction, 
tlie  few  who  have  that  distinction  may  be 
tlir  lees  inclined  to  work ;  but  when  every 
body  learns  to  read  and  write,  it  is  no 
longer  a  distinction.  A  man  who  has  a 
lac^  waistcoat  is  too  fine  a  man  to  work ; 
but  if  every  body  had  laced  waistcoats,  we 
(hould  have  people  working  in  laced  waist- 
coau.  There  are  no  people  whatever 
more  industrious,  none  who  work  more, 
than  our  manufacturers ;  yet  they  have  all 
leamt  to  read  and  write.  Sir,  you  must 
not  neglect  doing  a  thing  immediately  good, 
from  fnr  of  remote  evil,  from  fear  or  its  be- 
ing abased.  A  man  who  has  candles  may 
sit  up  too  late,  which  he  would  not  do  if  he 
had  not  candles;  but  nobody  will  denv 
that  the  art  of  making  candles,  bv  which 
light  is  continued  to  us  beyond  the  time 
that  the  sun  gives  us  light,  is  a  valuable 
art,  Bad  ought  to  be  preserved."  Bos- 
well.  "  But,  sir,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  follow  nature ;  and  go  to  bed  and  rise 
jiatas  nature  gives  us  light  or  withholds 
«.'•*  JoRHsov.  "No,  sir;  for  then  we 
ahould  ha^e  no  kind  of*  equality  in  the  par- 
tiiiao  of  our  time  between  sleeping  and 
waking.  It  would  be  venr  different  in  dif- 
fenfot  seasons  and  in  different  places.  In 
S'^me  of  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  how 
little"  light  is  there  in  the  depth  of  winter!  " 

We  talked  of  Tacitus,  and  I  hazarded 
an  opinion,  that  with  all  his  merit  for  pene- 
tration, shrewdness  of  judgment,  and  terse- 
ness of  expression,  he  was  too  compact,  too 
niuch  broken  into  hints,  as  it  were,  and  there- 
fore too  difficult  to  be  understood.  To  my 
F^at  ntiisfactioo,  Dr.  Johnson  sanctioned 

'  M&  Ptosu,  in  her  "  Anecdotes,"  p.  201,  has 
p^«B  aa  errooeooa  account  of  this  incident,  as  of 
nmmj  o^benu  She  pretends  to  relate  it  from  rec- 
ol^«ct»a,  aa  if  die  heiaelf  bad  been  present;  when 
the  iact  ii  that  it  was  cotonnuiiciited  to  her  by 
Be.  Bht  kas  repraaented  it  as  a  personality, 
aad  iha  ttne  poat  has  eacaped  her. — Boswbll. 
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this  opinion.  "  Taeitus,  sir,  seems  to  me 
rather  to  have  made  notes  for  an  historical 
work,  than  to  have  written  a  history  2." 

At  this  time  it  appears  from  his  "  Prayers 
and  Meditations,"  that  he  had  been  more 
than  commonly  diligent  in  religious  duties, 
particularly  in  readme  the  hoiv  scriptures. 
It  was  Passion  Week,  that  solemn  season 
which  the  Christian  workl  has  ai^roi>riated 
to  the  commemoration  of  the  mysteries  of 
our  redemption,  and  during  which,  what- 
ever embers  of  religion  are  in  our  breasts, 
will  be  kindled  into  pious  warmth. 
.  I  paid  him  short  visits  both  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  and  seeing  his  large  folio 
Greek  Testament  before  him,  beheld  him 
with  a  reverential  awe,  and  would  not  in- 
trude upon  his  time.  While  he  was  thus 
employed  to  such  ^ood  purpose,  and  while 
his  fnends  in  their  intercourse  with  him 
constantly  found  a  vi^rous  intellect  and  a 
lively  imagination,  it  is  melancholy  to  read 
in  his  private  register  : 

"  My  mind  is  unsettled  and  my  memory 
confused.  I  have  of  late  turned  my  thoughts 
with  a  very  useless  earnestness  upon  past 
incidents.  I  have  yet  got  no  command 
over  my  thoughts ;  an  unpleasing  incident 
is  almost  certain  to  hinder  my  rest." 

What  philosophick  heroism  was  it  in  him 
to  appear  with  such  manly  fortitude  to  the 
world,  while  he  was  inwardly  so  distress- 
ed !  We  may  surely  believe  mat  the  mys- 
terious principle  or  being  "made  perfect 
through  suffering,"  was  to  be  strongly  ex* 
eniDlined  in  him. 

On  Sunday,  19th  April,  heu^g  Easter- 
day,  General  Paoli  and  I  paid  him  a  visit 
before  dinner.  We  talked  of  the  notion 
that  blind  persons  can  distinguish  colours 
by  the  toucn.  Johnson  said,  that  Profes- 
sor Sanderson  mentions  his  having  at- 
tempted to  do  it,  but  that  he  found  he  was 
aiming  at  an  impossibility  ;  that  to  be  sure 
a  difference  in  the  surface  makes  the  differ- 
ence of  colours;  but  that  difference  is 
so  fine,  that  it  is  not  sensible  to  the  touch. 
The  General  mentioned  jugfflers  and  fraud- 
ulent gamesters,  who  could  know  cards  by 
the  touch.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  the  cards 
used  by  such  persons  must  be  less  polished 
than  ours  commonly  are." 

We  talked  of  sounds.  The  general  said, 
there  was  no  beauty  in  a  simple  sound,  but 
only  in  an  harmonious  composition  of 
sounds.  I  presumed  to  differ  from  this 
opinion,  and  mentioned  the  aod  and  sweet 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  Lord  Monboddo,  whom 
on  account  of  his  resembling  Dr.  Johnson  in  some 
paiticalan,  Foote  called  an  Elzevir  edition  of 
him,  has,  by  coincidence,  made  the  very  same 
remark. — Origin  and  Progress  of  Language, 
▼oL  iii.  2d  edit  p.  219. — Boswell« 
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sound  g{  a  fine  woman^  voice.  Johksov. 
"  No,  sir,  if  a  serpent  or  a  toad  uttered  it, 
you  would  think  it  ugly."  Bobwell. 
"  So  you  would  think,  sir,  were  a  beautiful 
tune  to  be  uttered  byone  of  those  animals." 
JoHifsov.  "  No,  sir,  it  would  be  admired. 
We  have  seen  fine  fiddlers  whom  we  liked 
as  little  a»  toads."  (laughing). 

Talking  on  the  subject  of  taste  in  the 
arts,  he  said,  that  difference  of  taste  was, 
in  truth,  difference  of  skill.  Bo  swell. 
"  But,  sir,  is  there  not  a  quality  called  taste, 
which  consists  merely  in  nerception  or  in 
liking?  for  instance,  we  nnd  people  difier 
much  as  to  what  is  the  best  style  of  Eng- 
lish composition.  Some  think  Swid's  the 
best;  others  prefer  a  fuller  and  grander 
way  of  writing."  Johwsok.  "  Sir,  you 
must  first  define  what  you  mean  by  style, 
before  you  can  judge  who  has  a  good  taste 
in  style,  and  who  has  a  bad.  The  two 
classes  of  persons  whom  you  have  mention- 
ed, don 't  difi*er  as  to  ^ood  and  bad.  They 
both  agree  that  Swifl  has  a  good  neat 
style  ;  but  one  loves  a  neat  style,  another 
loves  a  style  of  more  splendour.  In  like 
manner,  one  loves  a  plain  coat,  another 
loves  a  laced  coat ;  but  neither  will  deny 
that  each  is  good  in  its  kind." 

[The  following  meditations,  made  about 
this  period,  are  very  interesting  sketches 
of  his  feelings: 

"April  26,  1772.  I  was  some  way  hin- 
dered from  continuing  this  contemplation 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  therefore  try,  at 
the  distance  of  a  week,  to  review  the  last 
[Easter]  Sunday. 

«  I  went  to  church  early,  having  first,  I 
think,  used  my  prayer.  When  I  was  there, 
I  had  very  little  perturbation  of  mind. 
During  the  usual  time  of  meditation,  I  con- 
sidered the  Christian  duties  under  the  tliree 
principles  of  soberness,  righteousness,  and 
godliness ;  and  purposed  to  forward  godli- 
ness by  the  annual  perusal  of  the  Bible  ; 
righteousness  by  settling  something  for 
cAority,  and  soberness  by  early  hours.  I 
commended  as  usual,  with  preface  of  per- 
mission, and,  I  think,  mentioned  Bathurst 
I  came  home,  and  found  Paoli  and  Boswell 
waiting  for  me.  What  devotions  I  used 
after  my  return  home,  I  do  not  distinctly 
remember.  I  went  to  prayers  in  the  eve- 
ning ;  and,  I  think,  entered  late. 

"  On  Good  Friday,  I  paid  Peyton  with- 
out requiring  work. 

« It  18  a  comfort  to  me,  that  at  last,  in 
my  sixty-^ird  year,  I  have  attained  to 
know,  even  thus  hastilv,  confusedly,  and 
imperfectly,  what  my  Bible  contains. 

"  Having  missed  church  in  the  morning 
(April  26),  I  went  this  evening,  and  afler- 
wards  sat  with  Southwell."! 

While  I  remained  in  London  this  spring, 
1  was  with  him  at  several  other  times,  both 


by  himself  and  in  company.  I  dined  with 
him  one  day  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tav- 
ern, in  the  Strand,  with  Lord  Elibank,  Mr. 
Langton,  and  Dr.  Vansittart  of  Oxford.! 
Without  specifying  each  particular  day,  I 
have  preserved  the  following  memorable 
things. 

I  regretted  the  reflection  in  his  preface  to 
Shakspeare  against  Garrick,  to  whom  we 
cannot  but  apply  the  following  passage:— 
"  I  collated  such  copies  as  I  couiu  procure, 
and  wished  for  more,  but  have  not  found  the 
collectors  of  these  rarities  very  comrounica- 
tive."  I  told  him,  that  Garrick  had  com- 
plained to  me  of  it,  and  had  vindicated  him- 
self by  assuring  me,  that  Johnson  was  made 
welcome  to  the  full  use  of  his  collection,  aud 
that  he  left  the  key  of  it  with  a  servant, 
with  orders  to  have  a  fire  and  every  conve- 
nience for  him.  I  found  Johnson's  notion 
was,  that  Garrick  wanted  to  be  courted  for 
them,  and  that^  on  the  contrary,  Garrick 
should  have  courted  him,  and  sent  him  the 
plays  of  his  own  accord.  But,  indeed,  con- 
sidering the  slovenly  and  careless  manner 
in  which  books  were  treated  by  Johnson,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  scarce  and  valua- 
ble editions  should  have  been  lent  to  him. 

A  gentleman  having  to  some  of  the  usual 
arguments  for  drinking  added  this: — ^'^  You 
know,  sir,  drinking  drives  away  care,  and 
makes  us  forget  whatever  is  disagreeable. 
Would  not  you  allow  a  man  to  drink  for 
that  reason  ? "  Johhsoit.  "  Yes,  sir,  if  he 
sat  next  you." 

I  expressed  a  Wane  for  Mr.  Francis  Os- 
borne's ^  works,  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  that  writer.  He  answered, "  A 
conceited  fellow.    Were  a  man  to  write  so 

^  [Dr.  Robert  Vonsittait,  LL.D.,  profeaor  of 
civil  law  at  Oxford,  and  recorder  of  Windior. 
He  was  a  senior  fellow  of  AU  Souls,  where,  tf- 
ter  he  had  given  np  the  profession  b  London,  bt 
chiefly  resided  in  a  set  of  rooms,  formerij  the 
old  library,  which  he  had  fitted  np  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  where  he  died  about  1794.  He  ^ 
remarkable  for  his  good-huiiionr  and  iooficoavv 
wit,  and  a  great  favourite  on  the  Oxford  cimH. 
He  was  tall  and  veiy  thin;  and  the  bar  gar«  the 
name  of  Counsellor  Van  to  a  sharp-pointed  rock 
on  the  Wye,  which  still  retains  the  name.  He 
was  the  elder  brother  to  Mr.  IFenry  Vansittart. 
Ipvemor  of  Bengal,  father  of  the  present  Loid 
Bexley,  to  whom  the  editor  is  indebted  ibr  ths 
above  particulan  relative  to  his  uncle. — ^Ed*1 

*  [Of  the  family  of  the  Osbomes,  of  Chick- 
sands,  in  Bedfordshire.  The  work  by  which  be 
is  now  best  known*  bb  "  Historical  Memoin  o^ 
the  Reisn  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James," 
written  in  a  very  acrimanioas  spirit.  He  bad  fit* 
tached  himself  to  the  Pembroke  family;  uA 
like  Ear)  PhiUp  (whom  Walpola  designates  by 
the  too  gentle  appellation  of  i»emora6/e  Simpie' 
'on),  jomed  the  pariiame&tarians.  He  disd  is 
1669.— Ed.] 
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now,  the  boys  would  throw  stones  at  him." 
He,  hnwever.  did  not  alter  my  opinion  of  a 
favonnte  authour,  to  whom  I  was  first  di- 
rected by  his  being  quoted  in  "  The  Spec- 
Utor,"  and  in  whom  I  have  found  much 
Rhrewd  and  liTelv  sense,  expressed  indeed 
in  a  style  somewhat  quaint,  which,  howev- 
er, I  do  not  dislike.  His  book  has  an  air 
of  originality.  We  iiarure  to  ourselves  an 
ancient  gentleman  talking  to  us. 

When  one  of  his  friends  endeavoured  to 
raunUin  that  a  country  gentleman  might 
ontrive  to  pass  his  life  very  agreeably, 
*■  Sir,"  said  he,  '*  you  cannot  give  me  an  in- 
stance of  any  man  who  is  permitted  to  lay 
cot  hLs  own  time,  contriving  not  to  have  te- 
dious hours."  This  observation,  however, 
ia  ojually  applicable  to  gentlemen  who  live 
in  cities  \  and  are  of  no  profession. 

He  said,  *'  there  is  no  permanent  nation- 
al character:  it  varies  according  to  circum- 
stanoea  Alexander  the  Greatswept  India^; 
BOW  the  Turks  sweep  Greece." 

A  learned  gentleman,  who,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  wished  to  inform  us  of  this 
simple  fact,  that  the  counsel  upon  the  cir- 
cuit at  Shrewsbury  were  mucn  bitten  by 
fleaa,  look,  I  suppose,  seven  or  eight  min- 
vie9  in  relating  it  circumstantially.  He  in 
a plf  nitude  of  phrase  told  us,  that  large  bales 
or  woollen  cloth  were  lodged  in  the  town- 
hall;  that  by  reason  of  this,  fleas  nestled 
tSere  in  podigious  numbers;  that  the  lodg- 
inofii  of  tne  counsel  were  near  the  town-hall; 
and  that  those  little  animals  moved  from 
place  to  place  with  wonderful  agility^  John- 
son aat  m  great  impatience  tiU  the  gentlo- 
mia  had  finished  his  tedious  narrative,  and 
thfn  buret  out  (playfully  however),  "  It  is 
a  pity,  mr,  that  you  have  not  seen  a  lion; 
for  a  flea  has  taken  you  such  a  time,  that 
a  Hon  must  have  served  you  a  twehre- 
moDthV 

'  [Not  qnite:  men  who  live  m  cities  have  thea^ 
!>«■•  clahft,  and  all  the  variety  ef  pabiic  and  private 
•oeielv  wiihia  reach. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Hm  force  of  tbia  iUoataition  is  not  very  oh- 
Twoi.  India,  so  far  aa  regards  the  natives,  is 
^nhipi  BOW  qaite  aa  liable  to  be  swept  by  an 
invader  as  it  was  three  tboosand  yean  ago.  All 
aiahofitici  SBOia  to  be  agreed  that  the  people  ef 
ladk  ami  China  have  changed  wonderfully  Iktle 
h  the  bpH  orttme.— En.] 

'  MoL  Pioazi,  to  whom  I  told  this  anecdote, 
hw  relaled  it  aa  if  the  gentleman  had  given  *'  the 
natural  history  of  the  motue.*^ — Anecdotes , 
F'  lit.  [The  "learned  gentleman"  was  cer- 
uiafy  Dr.  Taaaittart,  as  is  proved  by  two  pa»- 
•>l^  m  the  eoireapondence  between  Mre.  Thrale 
«ad  I^.  Johocoa,  /uly  and  Angnst,  1773.  She 
wntca  %a  the  Doctor  in  Scotland,  **  /  have  seett 
the  wsoH  thai  saw  the  mouse,**  &c.    Johnaon 

repGts^  "Poor  V ,  &c;  he  is  a  good 

,  and,  when  his  mind  is  composed,  a  man  of 
'    I'hia*  with  Bofwell's  ruference  in  the 


He  woukl  not  allow  Scotland  to  derive 
any  credit  from  Lord  Mansfield;  for  he  was 
educated  in  England.  "  Much,"  said  he, 
"  mav  he  made  of  a  Scotchman,  if  he  be 
caught  young." 

Talking  of  a  modem  historian^,  he  said, 
"  There  is  more  thought  in  the  moralist 
than  in  the  historian.  There  is  hut  a  shal- 
low stream  of  thought  in  history."  Bos- 
well.  <<  But  surely,  sir,  an  historian  haa 
reflection."  Jobnsov.  "  Why  yes,  sir; 
and  so  has  a  cat  when  she  catches  a  mouse 
for  her  kitten.  But  she  cannot  write  like 
[Beattie]  ;  neither  can  [Robertson]." 

He  said,  "  I  am  very  unwilling  to  read 
the  manuscripts  of  authours,  and  give  them 
my  opinion.  If  the  authours  who  apply  to 
me  have  money,  J  bid  them  boldly  print 
without  a  name;  if  thev  have  written  in  or- 
der to  get  money,  I  tell  them  to  go  to  the 
booksefiers  and  make  the  best  bargain  they 
ean.**  Boswell.  "  But,  sir,  if  a  bookseli- 
erahould  bring  you  a  manuscript  to  look  at." 
Johnson.  <<  W  by,  sir,  I  would  desire  the 
bookseller  to  take  it  away." 

I  mentioned  a  friend  ^  of  mine  who  had 
resided  long  in  Spain,  and  was  unwilling  to 
return  to  Britain.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  is 
attached  to  some  woman."  Boswell.  "  I 
rather  believe,  sir,  it  is  the  fine  climate 
which  keeps  him  there."  Johnson.  "Nay, 
sir,  how  can  you  talk  so.^  What  is  elimate 
to  happiness?  Place  me  in  the  heart  of 
Asia,  stiould  I  not  be  exiled.'  What  pro- 
portion does  climate  bear  to  the  complex 
system  of  human  life  ?  You  may  advise  me 
to  go  to  live  at  Bologna  to  eat  sausages. 
The  sausages  there  are  the  best  in  the 
world;  they  kwe  much  by  being  carried." 

On  Saturday,  '9th  May,  Mr.  Dempster 
and  I  had  a^eed  to  dine  by  ourselves  at 
the  British  coliee-house.  Johnson,  on  whom 
I  happened  to  call  in  the  morning,  said,  he 
would  join  us,  which  he  did,  and  we  spent 
a  very  agreeable  day,  though  I  recollect 
but  little  of  what  pass^. 

He  said,  "  Walpole  was  a  minister  given 
by  the  king  to  the  people:  Pitt  was  a  min- 
ister given  by  the  people  to  the  king, — aa 
an  ai^unct." 


preceding  page  to  Dr.  Vansittart,  and  the  mention 
of  the  Shrewsbury  circuit,  which  Vanaittart  went, 
together  with  the  preceding  note,  leave  no  doubt 
that  he  was  the  penon  alluded  to.  It  also  proves 
that  the  inaccuracy  of  which  Boiwell  accnsea 
Mrs.  Piozzi  wad  (if  an  inaccuracy  at  all)  sanc- 
tioned by  Johnson  hiroaelf;  for  we  see  that  he  at 
once  understood  whom  she  meant  by  "  the  man 
that  saw  the  mouse.** — Ed,] 

*  [This  historian  and  moralist  (whose  names 
Mr.  Boswell  lefl  in  blank)  are  Doctors  Robertson 
and  Beattie. — Eo.] 

'  [Probably  Mr.  Boswell 's  brother,  David. 
Seepont,  sub  29t3i  April,  1780.— ^F.n,] 
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"  The  miflfortime  of  Goldamhh  in  conver- 
sation is  this:  he  eoes  on  without  knowing 
now  he  is  to  ffet  off.  His  genius  is  great, 
but  his  knowtedge  is  small.  As  they  say 
of  a  generous  man,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  rich, 
we  may  say  of  Goldsmith,  it  is  a  pity  he  is 
not  knowing.  He  would  not  keep  his  know- 
ledge to  himself." 

Before  leaving  London  this  year,  I  con- 
sulted him  upon  a  question  purely  of  Scotch 
law.  It  was  held  of  okl,  and  continued  for 
a  long  period,  to  be  an  established  princi- 
ple in  that  law,  that  whoever  intermeddled 
with  the  effects  of  a  person  deceased,  with- 
out tiie  interposition  of  legal  authority  to 
guard  against  embeEzlement,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased, 
as  havinff  been  jnfilty  of  what  was  techni- 
cally called  weiou§  iniromi$non.  The 
court  of  session  had  ijfradually  relaxed  the 
strictness  of  this  principle,  where  the  inter- 
ference proved  had  been  inconsiderable.  In 
a  case  i  which  came  before  that  court  the 
preceding  winter,  I  had  laboured  to  persuade 
the  judge  to  return  to  the  ancient  law.  It 
was  my  own  sincere  opinion,  that  they 
ought  to  adhere  to  it:  but  I  had  exhausted 
all  m  V  powers  of  reasoning  in  vain.  John- 
son thought  as  I  did;  and  in  order  to  assist 
me  in  my  application  to  the  court  for  a  re- 
vision and  alteration  of  the  judgment,  he 
]g^  dictated  to  me  an  argument  [which 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix]. 

The  reader  will  see  with  what  compre- 
hension of  mind,  and  clearness  of  penetra^ 
tion,  he  treated  a  subject  altogether  new  to 
him,  without  any  otner  preparation  than 
mv  having  stated  to  him  tne  arguments 
which  had  been  used  on  each  side  of  the 
question.  His  intellectual  powers  appeared 
with  peculiar  lustre,  when  tried  against 
those  of  a  writer  of  such  fame  as  Lord 
Karnes,  and  that  too  in  his  lordship's  own 
department. 

This  masterly  argument,  afler  being  pre- 
faced and  concludml  with  some  sentences 
of  my  own,  and  garnished  with  the  usual 
formularies,  was  actually  piinted  and  laid 
before  the  lords  of  session,  out  without  suc- 
cess. My  respected  friend  Lord  Hailes, 
however,  one  of  that  honourable  body,  had 
critical  sagacilT  enough  to  discover  a  more 
than  ordinary  hand  in  the  petition.  I  told 
him  Dr.  Johnson  had  favoured  me  with  his 
pen.    His  lordship,  with  wonderful  acumen^ 

Ginted  out  exactly  where  his  composition 
gan,  and  where  it  ended.  But  that  I 
may  do  impartial  justice,  and  conform  to 
the  great  rule  of  courts,  Suwn  €uiq^e  tr^ 
uito,  I  must  add,  that  their  lordships  in 
general,  though  they  were  pleased  to  call 
this  '*a  well-drawn  paper,'*  preferred  the 
former  very  inferior  peution,  which  I  had 

>  Wikon  afsinit  Smith  and  Annonr.— 3ot- 


written ;  thus  confinning  the  truth  of  an 
observation  made  to  me  by  one  of  their 
number,  in  a  merry  mood:  "  My  dear  sir, 
give  yourself  no  trouble  in  the  compositioa 
of  the  papers  you  present  to  us;  for,  indeed, 
it  is  casting  pearls  before  swine  V* 

1  renewed  my  solicitations  that  Dr.  John- 
son would  this  year  accomplish  his  long-in- 
tended visit  to  Scotland. 

''to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  B8Q. 

"  l8Ck  Al«.  im. 

"  Dear  sia, — The  regret  has  not  been 
little  with  which  I  have  missed  a  ioumcy 
so  pregnant  with  pleasing  expectations,  as 
that  in  which  I  could  promise  mvaeif  not 
onl^  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  both 
rational  and  fanciful,  but  the  delight  of  see- 
ing those  whom  I  love  and  esteem.  ^  •  * 
But  such  has  been  the  course  of  thinp, 
that  I  could  not  come;  and  such  has  been, 
I  am  afraid,  the  state  of  mv  body,  that  it 
would  not  well  have  seconded  my  inclioa- 
tion.  My  body,  I  think,  grows  better,  and 
I  refer  my  hopes  to  aootlier  year;  for  I  am 
very  sincere  in  my  design  to  pay  the  visit, 
and  take  the  ramble.  In  the  mean  time,  do 
not  omit  any  opportunity  of  keeping  up  a 
favourable  opinion  of  me  in  the  minds  of 
any  of  my  friends.  Beattie's  book  3  is,  I 
beUeve,  every  dav  more  liked ;  at  least,  I 
like  it  more,  as  I  look  more  upon  it 

*'  I  am  glad  if  you  got  credit  by  your 
cause,  and  am  yet  of  opinion,  that  our  cause 
was  good,  and  that  the  determination  ought 
to  have  been  in  your  favour.    Poor  Hastie, 

Sthe  school-master],  I  think,  had  but  his 
eserts. 

"  You  promised  to  get  me  a  little  Pindar, 
you  may  add  to  it  a  little  Anacreon. 

"  The  leisure  which  I  cannot  enjoy,  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  that  you  employ 
upon  the  antiquities  of  the  feudal  establisli- 
ment.  The  whole  system  of  ancient  te- 
nures is  gradually  passing  away;  and  I  wish 
to  have  the  knowledge  of  it  preserved  ade- 
equate  and  complete.  For  such  an  institu* 
tion  makes  a  very  iooportant  part  of  the 
histoiy  of  mankind.  Do  not  forget  a  de^ 
sign  so  worthy  of  a  scholar  who  studies  the 
law  of  his  country,  and  of  a  gentleman  who 
ms^y  naturally  be  curious  to  know  the  con* 
dition  of  his  own  ancestors. — I  am,  dear 
sir,  yours  with  great  affection, 

"  Sam.  Johksov." 

'  [The  txpreuion  was  coaise,  but  the  swaa* 
«fig  was  correct;  the  facU  and  the  Imp  only 
ought  to  be  considered  by  the  judge— the  verbtJ 
decorations  of  style  should  be  of  no  weight  It 
is  probable  that  tlie  judge  who  made  use  of  thii 
homely  phrase  was  bantering  BosweU  on  son* 
pleading  in  which  there  was  periiaps  mors  oa»- 
ment  tun  subetance.— Ed.] 

*  ['<  E«y  on  Troth/*  of  which  a  tbiid  ^dilioB 
was  poUabed  in  1773.--Ed.] 
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Bpl  [He  this  aQtumn  viaited  Lichfield  and 
Aihtonrngy  where  it  appears  from  his  let- 
terato  Mra.  Thrale  that  he  was  considerably 

mdi^poeed.] 

['*TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

''  [Uchlleld,]  19th  Oct.  1772. 

Lcnex*,  "  I  set  out  on  Thursday  night 

eS'w.'*  **  •*  lunCf  and  anived  at  Lichfield 
oa  FHday  niffht  at  eleven,  no 
otherwise  incommoded  than  with  want  of 
sleep,  which,  however,  I  enjoyed  very  com- 
fortaUy  the  first  night  i  think  a  stage 
eoach  is  not  the  worst  bed." 

<*  Aihboania,  4tb  Nov.  1772. 

"  Since  I  came  to  Ashbourne  I  have  been 
out  of  order.  I  was  well  at  Lichfield.  You 
know  sickness  will  drive  me  to  you;  so 
perhaps  toq  veiT  heartily  wish  roe  better  : 
bot  yoo  know  likewise  that  health  will  not 
hold  me  away. 


S9 


<*  [Ajhboania,]  89d  Nor.  1772. 

''I  cannot  yet  get  well;  my  nights  are 
flatulent  and  unauiet,  but  my  days  are 
tolerabhr  easy,  and  Taylor  says  that  I  look 
much  better  than  when  I  came  hither. 
Tott  will  see  when  I  come,  and  I  can  take 
jour  word.** 

**  [Ajhboane,]  STtli  Nor.  1778. 

"  If  yon  are  so  kind  as  to  write  to  me  on 
SstmdsjT,  the  day  on  which  you  will  re- 
eeive  this,  I  shall  have  it  before  I  leave 
Ashboame.  I  am  to  go  to  Lichfield  on 
Wednesday,  and  purpose  to  find  my  wby  to 
London  thioagh  Birminfirbam  and  Oxford. 

**  I  was  yesterdav  at  Cnatsworth.  It  is  a 
reiy  fine  luoiise.  1  wish  you  had  been  with 
me  to  see  it ;  for  then,  ss  we  are  apt  to 
wtat  matter  of  talk,  we  should  have  gained 
something  new  to  talk  on.  They  compli- 
mented me  with  plaving  the  fountain,  and 
opening  the  cascade.  But  I  am  of  my 
friend's  opinion,  that  when  one  has  seen 
the  oeeaa,  caacsdes  are  but  little  things."] 

"  JUL  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

*'E<fiiibiirgli,  25th  Dec.  1772. 

^'XTDSAmsia,—    •     •      •      •      • 

"  I  was  much  disappointed  that  you  did 

ttX  eome  to  Scotland  last  autumn.    How- 

erer,  I  must  own  that  your  letter  prevents 

me  from  eomplaining;  not  only  because  I 

am  sensible  that  the  stste  of  vour  health 

WIS  bol  too  good  an  excuse,  but  because 

TOO  write  in  a  strain  which  ahows  that  ^ou 

have  agieeable  views  of  the  scheme  which 

we  have  so  long  proposed. 

•         •       •       •       •        • 

**I  communicated  to  Beattie  what  you 
said  of  his  book  in  vour  last  letter  to  me. 
He  writes  to  me  tnua :  <  You  judffe  very 
r^Uty  ia  supposing  that  Dr.  Johnson's 


favourable  opinion  of  mjr  book  must  ^ve  me 
great  delight  Indeed  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  say  how  much  I  am  gratified  by  it ; 
for  there  ia  not  a  man  upon  earth  whose 
good  opinion  I  would  be  more  smbitious  to 
cultivate.  His  talents  and  His  virtues  I 
reverence  more  than  any  words  can  express. 
The  extraordinary  civilities  (the  paternal 
attentions  I  should  rather  sav),  and  the 
man^  instructions  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
receive  fnmi  him,  will  to  me  be  a  perpetual 
source  of  pleasure  in  the  recollection, 

"  *  Dun  memor  ipse  mei,  dnm  spiritas  bos  reget 
artus.' 

*^  <  I  had  still  some  thoughts,  while  the 
summer  lasted,  of  being  obliged  to  go  to 
London  on  some  little  ousiness;  otherwise 
I  should  certainly  have  troubled  him  with  a 
letter  several  months  ago,  and  given  some 
vent  to  my  gratitude  and  admiration.  Thia 
I  intend  to  do  as  soon  as  I  am  lefl  a  little  at 
leisure.  Mesn  time,  if  you  have  occasion 
to  write  to  him,  I  beg  you  will  offer  him 
my  most  respectful  compliments,  and  assure 
him  of  the  smcerity  of  my  attachment  and 
the  warmth  of  my  gratitude,'  •   •   •   •   • 

"  I  am,  &c.  "  Jamks  Boswkll." 

In  1775,  his  onl^  publication  was  an  edi- 
tion of  his  folio  Dictionary,  with  additions 
and  corrections ;  nor  did  he,  so  far  as  is 
known,  furnish  any  prod  actions  of  his  fer- 
tile pen  to  any  of  his  numerous  friends  or 
dependants,  except  the  Preface  *  i  to  his  old 
amanuensis  Macbean's  "  Dictionary  of  An- 
cient Geography."  His  Shakspeare,  in- 
deed, which  had  been  received  with  high 
approbation  by  the  publick,  and  gone 
throttffh  aeveral  editions,  was  this  year  re> 
published  by  George  Steevens,  Esq.  a  gen- 
tleman not  only  deeply  skilled  in  ancient 
learning,  and  of  very  extensive  reading  in 
English  literature,  especially  the  early  wri- 
ters, but  at  the  same  time  of  acute  discern- 
ment and  elegant  taste.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say,  that  by  his  great  and 
valuable  additions  to  Dr.  Johnson's  work, 
he  justly  obtained  considerable  reputation ; 

'*  Divisom  imperinm  com  Jove  Ciesar  habet*' 


Divisom  imperinm  com  Jove  Ciesar  babe 

[He  began  this  year  with  a  fit  of 
the  gout. 


Bd. 


''to   MRS.    THRALB. 

*«Tawday,  26th  Jan.  177S. 

'*  Last  night  was  very  tedious,  and  this 


^  He,  however,  wrote  or  poitlr  wrote,  an  epitaph 
[aee  ante,  p.  278]  on  Mm.  Bell,  wife  of  bis  friend 
John  Bell,  Em].  brother  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Bell, 
Prebendary  of  Westminster,  which  ii  printed  ia 
hii  works.  It  ii  in  Engliah  prose,  and  baa  so  lit- 
tle of  bis  maimer,  that  I  did  not  beliere  he  had 
any  band  in  it,  till  I  was  satisfied  of  the  &et  by 
the  antbority  of  Mr.  Bell. — ^Boswi^ll. 
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ijgfuteg^  day  makes  no  promiaea  of  much 
▼oi.  i.  ease.  Ho^vever,  I  have  this  day 
p-71.  put  on  my  shoe,  and  hope  that 
gout  is  gone.  I  shall  have  only  the  cough  to 
contend  with,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  shall 
et  rid  of  that  without  change  of  place.  I 
caught  cold  in  the  coach  as  I  went  away, 
and  am  disordered  by  very  little  things.'  is 
it  accident  or  age?" 

«19Ui  Feb.  1773. 

"I  think  I  am  better,  but  cannot  say 
much  more  than  that  I  think  so.  I  was 
yesterday  with  Miss  Lucy  Southwell  and 
Mrs.  Williams,  at  Mr.  Southwell's  ^  Miss 
Frances  Southwell  is  not  well. 

"  I  have  an  invitation  to  dine  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  on  Tuesday.  May  I  ac- 
cept it?"] 

"to   JAMES    BOSWBLL,    ESQ. 

"  London,  22d  Feb.  1779. 

'*  Dear  sir, — I  have  read  your  kind  let- 
ter much  more  than  the  elegant  Pindar 
which  it  accomoanied.  I  am  always  fflad  to 
find  myself  not  tbrgotien  ;  and  to  be  lorgot- 
ten  by  you  would  give  me  great  uneasiness. 
My  northern  friends  have  never  been  un- 
kind to  me ;  I  have  from  you,  dear  sir, 
testimonies  of  affection,  which  I  have  not 
often  been  able  to  excite;  and  Dr.  Beattie 
rates  the  testimony  which  I  was  desirous 
of  paying  to  his  merit  much  higher  than  I 
sliould  have  thought  it  reasonable  to  expect 

"I  have  heard  of  your  masquerade s. 
What  says  your  synod  to  such  innovations? 
I  am  not  studiously  scrupulous,  nor  do  I 
think  a  masquerade  either  evil  in  itself,  or 
very  likely  to  be  tlie  occasion  of  evil ;  yet 
as  the  world  thinks  it  a  very  licentious  re- 
laxation of  manners,  I  would  not  have  been 
one  of  the  Jirtt  masquers,  in  a  country 
where  no  masquerade  had  ever  been  be- 
fore^. 

"  A  new  edition  of  my  great  Dictionary  is 
printed,  from  a  copy  which  I  was  persuaded 

'  [Dr.  Joliii9on*8  eoriy  friend,  Mr.  Edmond 
fioathwell,  third  son  of  the  fint  Lord  Southwell, 
bom  in  1705,  had  died  in  the  preceding  Novem- 
ber, aged  67:  the  Mr.  Southwell,  here  mentioned, 
%ras  probably  Thomas  Arthur,  afterwards  the 
fourth  lord  and  aeoood  viacoant  (see  ante,  p.  158). 
The  two  ladies  mentioned  were  probably  daugh- 
ten  of  the  fiict  lord:  Francea  bom  in  1708,  and 
Lacy  bom  in  1710. — ^Ed.] 

*  Given  by  a  lady  at  EdinbnrglL — Boswell. 

'  Tliere  had  been  masquerades  in  Scotland; 
but  not  for  a  very  long  time. — Boswell.  [This 
niaaqiaanide  was  given  on  the  Ist  January,  by  the 
Dowager  Coontes  of  File;  Johnson  had  no  doubt 
seen  an  account  of  it  in  the  OentlemarCs  J^og- 
a  tine  for  Janoaiy,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been 
the  only  masquerade  ever  aeen  in  Scotland.  Mr. 
Boflwell  hiBMelf  appearsd  m  the  character  of  a 
Dumb  Ccnjurar. — F.n.] 


to  revise:  but  having  made  no  preparation, 
I  was  able  to  do  very  little,  borne  super- 
fluities  I  have  expunged,  and  some  faults  I 
have  corrected,  and  here  and  there  have 
scattered  a  remark  j  but  the  main  fabrick 
of  the  work  remains  as  it  was.  I  have 
looked  very  little  into  it  since  I  wrote  it, 
and,  I  think,  I  found  it  full  as  often  better, 
as  worse,  than  I  expected. 
"  Baretti  and  Davies  have  had  a  furious 

2uarrel ;  a  quarrel,  I  think,  irreconcileable. 
)r.  Goldsmith  has  a  new  comedy,  which 
is  expected  in  the  spring.  No  name  is  yet 
given  it.  The  chief  diversion  arises  from 
a  stratagem  by  which  a  lover  is  made  to 
mistake  nis  future  father-in-law's  house  for 
an  inn.  This,  you  see,  borders  upon  farce. 
The  dialogue  is  quick  and  gay,  and  the  in- 
cidents are  so  prepared  as  not  to  seem  im- 
probable. 

"  I  am  sorrv  that  you  lost  your  cause  of 
intromission,  because  I  yet  think  the  argu- 
ments on  your  side  unanswerable.  But  you 
seem,  I  think,  to  say  that  you  gained  repu- 
tation even  by  your  defeat ;  and  reputation 
you  will  daily  gain,  if  you  keep  Lord  Au- 
chinleck's  precept  in  your  mind,  and  en- 
deavour to  consolidate  in  your  mind  a  firm 
and  regular  system  of  law,  instead  of  pick- 
ing up  occasional  fragments. 

"  My  health  seems  in  general  to  improve; 
but  I  have  been  troubled  many  weeks  with 
vexatious  catarrh,  which  is  sometimes  suf- 
ficiently distressful.  I  have  not  found  any 
great  effects  from  bleeding  and  phvsick;  and 
am  afraid  that  I  must  expect  nelp  from 
brighter  days  and  soflcr  air. 

"  Write  to  me  now  and  then;  and  when- 
ever any  good  befalls  you,  make  haste  to  let 
me  know  it,  for  no  one  will  rejoice  at  it 
more  than,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "  Sam.  JoHirsoK. 

"  You  continue  to  stand  very  high  in  the 
favour  of  Mrs.  Thrale,** 

Wliile  a  former  edition  of  my  work  was 
passing  through  the  press,  I  was  unexpect- 
edly favoured  with  a  packet  from  Pliiladei- 
phia,  from  Mr.  James  Abercrombie,  a  em- 
tleman  of  that  country,  who  is  plcaswi  ^ 
honour  me  with  very  high  praise  of  my  **  Life 
of  Dr.  Johnson."  To  have  the  fame  of  my 
illustrious  friend,  and  his  faithful  biographer, 
echoed  from  ihe  New  World  is  extremely  flat- 
tering; and  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
shall  be  wafted  across  the  Atlantick.  Mr. 
Abercrombie  has  politely  conferred  on  nic 
a  considerable  additional  obligation,  by  irani- 
mitting  to  me  copies  of  twoTetters  from  Dr. 
Johnson  to  American  gentlemen.  "  O'lad* 
ly,  sir  (says  he),  would  I  have  sent  you  Uie 
originals:  but  being  the  only  relicks  of  tliC 
kind  in  America,  they  are  considered  by  the 
possessors  of  such  inostinmble  value,  that 
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SO  pOMibte  comiidention  would  induce 
them  to  part  with  them.  In  some  future 
pubtication  of  yours  relative  to  that  great 
tad  good  man,  they  may  perhaps  be  thought 
woruiy  of  insertion." 


II 


OR.  JOaifSOX   TO  MR.  B- 


-Dl. 


**  Mbmout^  eonit,  Fleet-Mreet,  4th  March,  1773. 

*'  SiA| — ^That  in  the  hurry  of  a  sudden 
departure  you  should  yet  find  leisure  to  con- 
sult my  convenience,  is  a  degree  of  kind- 
ness, and  an  instance  of  regard,  not  only 
beyond  my  claims,  but  above  my  expecta- 
tion. Too  are  not  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  I  set  a  high  value  on  my  American 
fiieods,  and  that  you  shouki  confer  a  very 
valaabie  favour  upon  me  by  p^iving  roe  an 
opportunity  of  keeping  myself  in  their  mem- 
orj. 

'<  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  troubling  you 
with  a  packet,  to  which  l  wish  a  safe  and 
speedy  conveyance,  because  I  wish  a  safe 
and  speedy  voyage  to  him  that  conveys  it. 
1  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'*  Sam.  Jobxson." 

"  TO  THB  RBVBRBND  MR.  WHITE  9. 
**  JohaMttVeovrt,  Ftoet-atreet,  4th  March,  ITTS. 

**D%jktL  SIX, — ^Your  kindness  for  your 
friends  accompanies  you  across  the  Atlan- 
tick.  It  was  bng  since  observed  by  Horace, 
that  no  ship  could  leave  care  behind :  you 
hsve  been  attended  in  your  voyage  by  other 
powefs,— by  benevolence  and  constancy: 
and  I  hope  care  did  not  oflen  show  her  face 
in  their  company. 

^  I  recdved  the  copy  of  Rasselas.  The 
ifflpresnon  is  not  magnificent,  but  it  flatters 
an  authour,  because  the  printer  seems  to 
hire  ejcpeeied  that  it  would  be  scattered 
aov>Dg  the  people.  The  little  book  has 
brea  well  received,  and  is  translated  into 
Itafiaa,  French,  Gemum,  and  Dutch.  It 
has  ouw  ooe  honour  more  by  an  American 
edition. 

"  I  know  not  that  much  has  happened  since 
vo^  departure  that  can  engage  your  curi- 
(Miy.  Of  all  publick  transactions  the 
whole  wQvid  is  now  informed  by  the  news- 

*  Hikgeooleauuir  who  sow  resides  ia  America 
13  B  publick  character  of  a  considerable  dignity, 
dakjr«d  flat  his  name  might  not  be  tnmacribed 
Ml  fall  lea^ih, — Bos  well.  [Probably  a  Mr. 
Raad,  wlM»e  <*  Enquiry  into  the  Bifht$  of  the 
Bnii$k  Coiomes**  was  republiahed  in  London, 
a  1770«— Cd.J 

*  Now  Doctor  MHute,  and  bisbop  of  the  epis- 
copal cboieh  in  PeoBsylvania.  Durmg  hia  fint 
«nc(  IB  Fi^nd  in  1771,  as  a  candidate  for  holv 
ofdem^  he  was  several  times  in  company  with 
Dr.  lohonB.  who  espreved  a  wish  to  aee  the 
tdjbtm  of  Ba—laf  which  Dr.  White  told  him  bad 
keen  praalad  in  Amenea.  Dr.  White,  on  hia  re- 
tvB,  jnoiediaiely  Mot  him  a  copy. — Bomwell. 


papers.  Opposition  seems  to  despond;  and 
the  dissenters,  though  they  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  unsettl^  times,  and  a  govern- 
ment much  enfeebled,  seem  not  likely  to 
gain  any  immunities. 

"  Dr.  Goldsmith  has  a  new  comedy  3  in 
rehearsal  at  Covent  Garden,  to  which  the 
manager  predicts  ill  success.  I  hope  he 
will  be  mistaken.  I  think  it  deserves  a  very 
kind  reception. 

<<  I  shall  soon  publish  a  new  edition  of  my 
large  Dictionary;  I  have  been  persuaded  to 
revise  it,  and  have  mended  some  faults,  but 
added  little  to  its  usefulness. 

"  No  book  has  been  published  since  your 
departure,  of  which  much  notice  is  taken. 
Faction  only  fills  the  town  with  pamphlets, 
and  greater  subjects  are  forgotten  m  the 
noise  of  discord. 

"  Thus  have  I  written,  only  to  tell  you 
how  little  I  have  to  tell.  Of  myself  I  can 
only  add,  that  having  been  afflicted  many 
weeks  with  a  very  troublesome  cough,  I  am 
now  recovered. 

"  I  take  the  liberty  which  you  pve  me 
of  troubling  you  with  a  letter,  ol  which 
you  will  please  to  fill  up  the  direction.  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johkson.'* 

["  TO    MRS.  THRALE. 

««S5ch  March,  17TS. 

"  Did  not  I  tell  you  that  I  had 
written  to  Boewell  ^  he  has  answer-    ^^.  *"• 
ed  nay  letter  <.  p.  w. 

"  I  am  going  this  eveninpr  to  put 
young  Otway  to  school  with  Mr.  Elphin- 
stou. 

«<  c 5  is  so  distressed  with  abuse 

about  his  play,  that  he  has  solicited  Gold- 
smith to  Uuce  him  off  the  rack  of  the  news* 


papers. 
«M- 


6  is  preparing  a  whole  pamph- 
,  and  G is,  I  suppose. 


let  against 

collecting  materials  to  confute  M 


« 


Jennens?  has  published  Hamlet,  but 
without  a  preface,  and  S—^  declares  his 
intention  ot  letting  him  pass  the  rest  of  his- 
life  in  peace.     Here  is  news." 

3  [She  atoopfi  to  conquer. — ^Ed.] 

*  [But  has  not  pablished  hia  anawer. — ^En.] 

'  [Richard  Cumberland.  The  play  in  qnea- 
tion  waa  the  Choleric  Man,  which  he  aAerwarda 
published  with  a  "Dedication  to  Detraction." 
He  was  very  sensible  to  aoch  attacks,  aa  Sheridan 
more  than  hiatt  in  the  character  of  Sir  FVetful 
Plagiary,  which  waa  intended  for  him.-^£D.] 

*  These  initialB,  no  doubt,  mean  Mickle  and 
Gairick,  (see  Garriek*a  letter  to  Boswell,  poat^ 
eub  23d  Oct.  1778) :  the  quairel  waa  on  the  subject 
of  the  •«  Siege  of  MameiUa."  SeeMkkle'a  lifii 
in  Anderaon'e  British  Poete^ — Ed  ] 

^  [Soame  ienyns.— Ed.] 
'^  [George  Steevens.-— E^*] 
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On  Saturday,  April  8,  the  day  after  m^ 
arrival  in  London  thia  year,  I  went  to  hia 
house  late  in  the  evenioff ,  and  sat  with  Mrs. 
Williams  till  he  came  home.  I  found  in 
the  London  Chronicle,  Dr.  Goldsmith's 
apology  to  the  publick  for  beating  Evans,  a 
bookseller,  on  account  of  a  paragraph  ^  in  a 
newspaper  published  by  him,  which  Goki- 
smith  thougtit  impertinent  to  him  and  to  a 
lady  of  his  acquaintance.  The  apology  was 
wntten  so  much  in  Dr.  Johnson's  manner, 
that  both  Mrs.  Williams  and  I  supposed  it 
to  be  his;  but  when  he  came  home,  he  soon 
undeceived  us.  When  he  said  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, <'  Well,  Dr.  Goldsmith's  fnanifJBtto 
has  got  into  your  paper;"  I  asked  him  if  Dr. 
Goldsmitli  had  written  it,  with  an  air  that 
made  him  see  I  suspected  it  was  his,  though 
subscribed  by  Goldsmith.  Johnsoit.  "Sir, 
Dr.  Goldsmith  would  no  more  have  asked 
me  to  write  such  a  thing  as  that  for  him, 
than  he  would  have  asked  me  to  feed  liim 
with  a  spoon,  or  to  do  any  thing  else  that 
denoted  nis  imbecility.  I  as  much  believe 
tliat  he  wrote  it,  as  il  I  had  seen  him  do  it 
Sir,  had  he  shown  it  to  any  one  friend,  he 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  publish  it. 
He  has,  indeed,  done  it  very  well;  but  it  is 
a  foolish  thing  well  done.  I  suppose  he 
has  been  so  much  elated  with  the  success  of 
his  new  comedy,  that  he  has  thought  every 
thing  that  concerned  him  must  be  of  impor- 
tance to  the  publick."  Bos  well.  "  I  fan- 
cy, sir,  this  is  the  first  time  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  such  an  adventure."  JoHirsoir. 
"  Why,  sir,  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  he 
has  beai^i  he  may  have  been  beaten  be- 
fore.   This,  sir,  is  a  new  plume  to  him." 

I  mentioned  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  "  Me- 
moirs of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  and  his 
discoveries  to  the  prejudice  of  Lord  Russel 
and  Algernon  Sidney.  Johksok.  <*  Why, 
air,  every  body  who  had  just  notions  of  gov- 
ernment thought  them  rascals  before.  It  is 
well  that  all  mankind  now  see  then^  to  be 
rascals."  Boswell.  "  But,  sir,  may  not 
those  discoveries  be  true  without  their  b^ 
ing  rascals?"  Johhsoii.  "  Consider,  sir, 
would  any  of  them  have  been  willing  to 
have  had  it  known  that  they  intrigued  with 
France?    Depend  upon  it,  sir,  he  who  does 

*  [The  offence  given  was  a  long  aboffive  letter 
in  the  London  Padiet.  A  paxticidar  aceonnt  of 
tha  tnuuaction,  and  Goldunith*!  Vindication  (for 
BBch  it  was,  rather  than  an  apology) ,  may  be  found 
in  the  new  Life  of  that  poet,  prefixed  to  his  Mi»- 
cellaneotti  Works,  in  4  vols.  8to.  pp.  106 — lOg. 
— Malohe. 

*  [Mr.  ChaUneiB,  in  the  article  Goldsmith,  in 
the  Biof.  Diet,,  states,  on  the  anthority  of  Evana, 
that  he  had  beaten  Goldsmith,  and  not  Goldimith 
him;  bnt  sorely,  in  such  a  ease,  the  anthority  of 
Evans  wonld  be  soapicMUs,  even  if  it  were  not 
opposed  to  the  whole  aureBtof  eontemporary  evi- 
dence.— Eo.] 


what  he  ia  afraid  ahonkl  be  known,  has 
something  rotten  about  him.  This  Dalrym- 
ple  seems  to  be  an  honest  fellow;  for  he 
tells  equally  what  makes  against  both  8ide«. 
But  nothingr  can  be  poorer  thaoi  hia  modf  of 
writing,  it  is  the  mere  bouncing  of  a  school- 
boy: Great  He 3,  but  greater  She!  aDd 
such  stufil" 

I  could  not  affree  with  him  in  this  criti- 
cism; for  though  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  style 
is  not  regularlv  formed  in  any  respect,  and 
one  cannot  help  smiling  sometimes  at  his 
affected  franduoquenee,  there  ia  in  his  wrii* 
ing  a  pointed  vivacityy  and  much  of  a  gen- 
tlemanly spirit. 

At  Mr.  Thrale's,  in  the  evening,  he  re- 
peated his  usual  paradoxical  dectamation 
against  action  in  publick  speaking.  "  Ac- 
tion can  have  no  effect  upon  reasonable 
minds.  It  may  augment  noise,  but  it  never 
can  enforce  argument.  If  vou  speak  to  a 
dog,  you  use  action;  vou  hold  up  jrour  hand 
thus,  because  he  is  a  brute;  ana  in  propor- 
tion as  men  are  removed  from  brutes,  action 
will  have  the  less  influence  upon  them." 
Mrs.  Thrale.  "  What  then,  air,  becomes 
of  Demosthenes's  saying  ?  <  Action,  action, 
action!'"  Johvson.  "Demosthenes, mad- 
am, spoke  to  an  assembly  of  brutes;  to  a 
barbarous  people." 

I  thought  it  extraordinary,  that  he  should 
deny  the  power  of  rhetorical  action  upon 
human  nature,  when  it  is  proved  by  innu- 
merable facts  in  all  stages  of  society.  R«s- 
Bonable  beings  are  not  solely  reasonable. 
They  have  fancies  which  may  be  pleased, 
passions  which  mav  be  roused. 

Lord  Chesterfieia  being  mentioned,  John- 
eon  remarked,  that  almost  all  of  that  cele- 
crated  nobleman's  witty  saying  were  puns. 
Me,  however,  allowed  the  merit  ofrood  wit 
to  his  lordship's  saying  of  Lord  Tyravley 
and  himself,  when  both  very  old  and  infinn: 
«« Tyrawley  and  I  have  been  dead  these  two 
years;  but  we  dont  choose  to  have  it 
known." 

He  talked  with  approbation  of  an  intend- 
ed edition  of  "  The  Spectator,''  with  notef : 
two  volumes  of  which  had  been  prepared  by 
a  gentleman  eminent  in  the  Uteraiv  world  ^ 
and  the  materials  which  he  had  colkicted  for 
the  remainder  had  been  transferred  to  an* 

^  A  bombaatic  ode  of  Oldham's  on  Ben  Jobo> 
Bon  begins  thus:  <*  Grxat  thou  !*'  which  per- 
haps his  namesake  remembered. — Malovk. 
[Mr.  Malone*8  note  is  absurd.  Mr.  HalUm  v«7 
jnstly  observes,  that  Dr.  Johnson  daariy  vM^ 
Dalrymple's  descriptkm  of  the  paiting  of  Lsn. 
and  Lady  Rnssel.  "  Be  great  in  thitlaat  act  «t 
his  life,  bat  she  greater. "l 

«  [Mr.  Chalmera  (who,  himself,  has  ably  V»' 
formed  this  taak)  informa  me,  dial  tba  fiatf^ 
these  gentlemen  was  Dr.  Peiey,  and  the  sscobb 
Dr.  John  CaUer,  of  whom  aome  aeeoaat  will  ^ 
found,  Oent,  Mag,  v.  85.  p.  564. — En.] 
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Mker  hmiA.  Ut  obMtved,  dial  ftll  works 
which  deacribe  manoera,  reciujre  notes  in 
mxtj  or  seventy  years,  or  less;  and  told  us, 
hehadeomfnnnicaied  all  he  knew  that  could 
throw  li^ht  upon  "  The  Spectator."  He 
nid,  "  Addison  had  made  his  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  a  true  whig,  arg^uing  against  giv- 
ing eharity  to  beggars,  and  throwing  out 
other  such  uneracious  sentiments';  but 
that  he  had  Uiouffht  better,  and  made 
amends  by  making  him  found  an  hospital 
for  decayed  farmers."  He  called  for  the 
Tolume  of  *<  The  Spectator,"  in  which  that 
accoont  is  contained,  and  read  it  aloud  to 
us.  He  read  so  well,  that  every  thing  ac- 
qwred  additional  weight  and  grace  from  his 
stterance. 

The  conversation  having  turned  on  mod- 
ern imitations  of  ancient  ballads,  and  some 
one  having  praised  their  simpticity,  he  treat- 
ed them  witn  that  ridicule  which  he  alwsys 
dispfsyed  when  that  subject  was  mentioned. 
He  disapproved  of  introducing  scripture 
phrases  mto  secular  discourse.  This  seemed 
to  me  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  A  scrip- 
ture expression  may  be  used,  like  a  highly 
dssrical  phrase,  to*  produce  an  instantane- 
oni  strong  impression;  and  it  may  be  done 
without  Mfig  at  all  improper.  Yet  I  own 
there  is  daneer,  that  applying  the  language 
of  our  sacred  book  to  ordinary  subjecte  may 
tend  to  fessen  our  reverence  for  it.  If  there* 
fore  it  be  introduced  at  all,  it  should  be  with 
verv  great  caution* 

6n  Thursday,  April  S,  I  sat  a  good  part 
of  te  evening  with  him,  but  he  was  very 
tilent  He  said,  **  Burnet's  <  History  of  his 
own  Times  *  is  very  entertaining.  The  style, 
indeed,  ii  mere  chit-chat  I  do  not  believe 
that  Burnet  intentionally  lied;  but  he  was 
K>  anch  prejudiced,  tiiat  he  took  no  pains 
to  find  out  the  truth.  He  was  like  a  man 
who  reaotvea  to  regulate  his  time  by  a  cer- 
tiin  watch;  but  will  not  inquire  whether 
tile  waleh  is  right  or  not" 

Though  he  was  not  disposed  to  talk,  he 
was  unwuling  that  I  should  leave  him;  and 
when  !  kx)kra  at  my  watch,  and  toki  him 
It  was  twelve  o'clock,  he  cried,  "  What^ 
that  to  yon  and  me?"  and  ordered  Frank 
to  tell  Mru.  Williams  that  we  were  coming 
to  drink  lea  with  her,  which  we  did.  U 
was  settled  thst  we  riiould  go  to  church  to- 
gether next  dky. 

On  Ae  9tb  of  Apr!l,  bemg  Oood-Friday, 
I  breakfasted  with  hini  on  tea  and  cross- 
bsoi:  IhfHot  Levett,  as  Frank  called  him, 
making  the  tea.  He  carried  me  with  him 
to  the  church  of  St  Clement  Danes,  where 
lie  bad  his  seat;  and  his  behaviour  was,  as 
I  had  imaged  to  myself,  solemnly  devout  I 

*  m  pruhably  wsi  this  convsrsaSion  whkb 

Mni  PiMxi  think,  that  he  had  used  thsae 

I  iiiiMiuMi  ia  his  *'  Life  of  AddJiOn.^*    SsetfiU^ 


never  shall  forget  the  tremulous  earnestness 
with  which  he  pronounced  the  awful  peti- 
tion in  the  Litanv:  "  In  the  hour  of  death, 
and  at  the  day  of  judgment,  good  Lord  de> 
liver  us." 

We  went  to  church  both  in  the  morning 
and  evening.  In  the  interval  between  the 
two  services  we  did  not  dine:  but  he  read 
in  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  I  turned 
over  several  of  his  books. 

In  Archbishop  Laud's  Diary,  I  found  the 
following  passage,  which  I  read  to  Dr. 
Johnson: 

*<1623.  February  1,  Sunday.  I  stood 
by  the  most  illustrious  Prince  Charlea^,  at 
dinner.  He  was  then  very  merry,  and 
talked  occasionally  of  many  things  with  his 
attendants.  Among  other  things,  he  said, 
that  if  he  were  necessitated  to  take  any  par- 
ticular profession  of  life  he  could  not  oe  a 
lawyer,  adding  his  reasons:  <  I  cannot,' 
ssid  he,  <  defend  a  bad,  nor  yield  in  a  good 
cause.'"  JoBNSoK.  "Sir,  this  is  false 
ressoning;  because  every  cause  has  a  bad 
side:  and  a  lawyer  is  not  overcome,  though 
the  cause  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port be  determined  acrainst  him." 

I  told  him  that  Gonsmith  had  said  to  me 
a  fhw  days  before,  "  As  I  take  my  shoes 
from  the  shoemaker,  and  my  coat  irom  the 
tailor,  so  I  take  my  religion  from  the  priest." 
I  regretted  this  loose  way  of  talking.  Johk- 
soN.  « Sir,  he  knows  nothing;  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  about  notliin^." 

To  my  mat  surprise  he  asked  me  to 
dine  with  nim  on  £aster-Day.  I  never 
supposed  that  he  had  a  dinner  at  his  house: 
for  I  had  not  then  heard  of  any  one  of  his 
friends  having  been  entertained  at  his  table. 
He  told  me,  "  I  have  generally  a  meat  pie 
on  Sunday:  it  is  bokM  at  a  public  oven, 
which  is  very  properly  allowed,  because  one 
man  can  attend  it;  and  thus  the  advantage 
is  obtained  of  not  keeping  servanta  from 
church  to  dress  dinners.?' 

April  11,  bein^  Easter-Sunday,  after  hav- 
ing attended  divme  service  at  St  Paul's,  I 
repaired  to  Dr.  Johnson's.  I  had  gratified 
my  curiosity  much  in  dining  wiUi  Jean 
Ja^ues  Rousseau,  while  he  lived  in  the 
wilds  of  Neufchatel:  I  had  aa  great  a  curi- 
oaity  to  dine  with  Da.  Samuel  Jorkson, 
in  the  dusky  recess  of  a  court  in  Fleet-atreet. 
I  supposed  we  should  scarcely  have  knives 
snd  forks,  and  only  some  strange,  uncouth, 
ilMrest  dish:  but  I  found  every  thing  in 
very  cnood  order.  We  had  no  other  com- 
pany but  Mrs.  Willisms  and  a  young  wo*  v 
man  whom  I  did  not  know.  As  a  dinner 
here  was  considered  as  a  singular  phenome- 
non, and  as  I  was  frequently  interrogated 
on  the  subject,  my  readers  may  perhaps  be 
desirous  to  know  our  bill  of  fare.  Fooie,  I 
remember,  in  allusion  to  Francis,  the  negro, 

'  Afterwardi  Charles  I. — Bosweli.. 
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was  willinff  to  suppofle  that  our  repast 
was  bhek  oroth.  But  the  fact  was,  that 
we  had  a  very  good  soup,  a  hoiled  leg  of 
lamh  and  spinach,  a  veu  pie  i,  and  a  rice 
pudding. 

Of  Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  authour,  he 
said,  '*  He  is  a  very  inquisitive  and  a  very 
able  man,  and  a  man  of  good  religious  prin- 
ciples, though  I  am  afraid  he  has  been  de- 
ficient in  practice.  Campbell  is  radically 
right;  and  we  may  hope,  that  in  time  there 
will  be  good  practice  s." 

He  owned  that  he  thought  Hawkesworth 
was  one  of  his  imitators,  but  he  did  not 
think  Goldsmith 3  was.  Goldsmith,  he  said, 
had  great  merit.  Boswkll.  "  But,  sir, 
he  is  much  indebted  to  you  for  his  getting 
so  high  in  the  publick  estimation."  John- 
son. *'  Why,  sir,  he  has  perhaps  got  soon- 
er to  it  by  his  intimacv  with  me." 

Goldsmith,  though  his  vanity  oden  excit- 
ed him  to  occasional  competition,  had  a  very 
hi^h  regard  for  Johnson,  which  he  had  at 
this  time  expressed  in  the  strongest  manner 
in  the  Dedication  of  his  comedy,  entitled 
"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer*." 

Johnson  observed,  that  there  were  very 
few  books  printed  in  Scotland  before  the 
Union.  He  had  seen  a  complete  collection  of 
them  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  Archibald 
Campbell,  a  nonjuring  bishop^.  I  wish 
this  collection  had  been  kept  entire.  Many 
of  them  are  in  the  Ubraiy  of  the  faculty  of 
advocates  at  Edinburgh.  I  told  Dr.  John- 
son that  I  had  some  intention  to  write  the 
life  of  the  learned  and  worthv  Thomas  Rud- 
diman  ^,  He  said,  "  I  should  take  pleasure 
in  helping  vou  to  do  honour  to  him.  But 
his  farewell  letter  to  the  faculty  of  advo- 
cates, when  he  resigned  the  office  of  their 
librarian,  should  have  been  in  Laiin." 

'  [Mr.  Boswell  does  not  say  whether  the  pie 
had  the  eztraordtnary  addition  of  "  plams  and 
sugar,"  which,  Mn.  Piozn  tells  us  were  ingredi- 
ents in  Dr.  JohoBon's  veal  piea.  See  ante,  p. 
208.— Ed.] 

'  [This  praiae  of  Dr.  Campbell's  piety  is  so 
moderate  as  to  excite  a  doabt  whether  he  was 
the  penon  meant  in  p.  270:  perhaps  the  words 
'*  regularity**  and  '*  exaetnese**  in  that  passage 
are  not  to  be  taken  in  a  sense  exclosively  veligionB. 
— £o. 

'  [See  ante,  p.  189.— Eo.] 

«  "  By  inscribing  this  slight  perfermanoe  to 
yon,  I  do  not  mean  so  ranch  to  compliment  yon 
as  myself.  It  may  do  me  some  hononr  to  inform 
the  pablwk,  that  I  have  lived  many  yean  in  inti- 
macy with  yoo.  It  may  senre  the  interests  of 
manlund  also  to  mform  them,  that  the  greatest 
wit  may  be  found  in  a  character,  without  im- 
pairing the  most  nnafTected  piety.*' — ^Boswell. 

*  See  an  account  of  this  learned  and  respectable 
gentleman,  and  of  his  curioos  work  on  the  Middle 
State,  pott,  26th  Oct  1773.— Boiwill. 

•  [Pee  ante^  p.  86. — En.] 


I  put  a  queation  to  him  upon  a  fact  in 
common  life,  which  he  could  not  answer,  nor 
have  I  found  any  one  else  whocouki.  What 
is  the  reason  that  women  servanta,  though 
obliged  to  be  at  the  expense  of  purchasing 
their  own  clothes,  have  much  lower  wages 
than  men  servants,  to  whom  a  great  propor- 
tion of  that  article  is  furnished,  and  when 
in  fact  our  female  house  servants  work  much 
harder  than  the  male  ?  ? 

He  tokl  me  that  he  had  twelve  or  four- 
teen times  attempted  to  keep  a  journal  of 
his  life,  but  never  could  persevere.  He  ad^ 
vised  me  to  do  it  "  The  great  thing  to  be 
recorded,  said  he,  <^  is  the  stateof  your  own 
mind;  and  you  shoukl  write  down  every 
thing  that  you  remember,  for  vou  cannot 
judge  at  first  what  is  good  or  bad;  and  write 
immediately,  while  the  impression  is  fresh, 
for  it  will  not  be  the  same  a  week  aRer- 
wards." 

I  again  solicited  him  to  communicate  to 
me  the  particulars  of  his  earW  lii*e.  He  aaid, 
"  You  shall  have  them  all  for  twopence.  I 
hope  you  shall  know  a  great  deal  more  of 
me  before  you  write  my  life."  He  men- 
tioned to  me  this  day  many  circumstsiocea, 
which  I  wrote  down  when  I  went  homei 
and  have  interwoven  in  the  former  part  oi 
this  narrative. 

[The  following  is  his  own  minute,  but 
not  uninteresting  memorandum  of  thia  day: 

"April  11,  1773.  I  had  more  distur- 
bance m  the  night  than  has  been  customary 
for  some  weeks  past  I  rose  before  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  prayed  and  drank  tea.  I  came, 
I  think,  to  church  in  the  beginning  of  the 
prayers.  I  did  not  distinctly  hear  the  Psalms, 
and  found  that  I  had  been  reading'  the 
Psalms  for  Good  Friday.  I  went  through 
the  Litany,  ailer  a  short  disturbance,  with 
tolerable  attention. 

"  After  sermon,  I  perused  my  prayer  in 
tlie  pew,  then  went  nearer  the  altar,  and 
being  introduced  into  another  pew,  used  my 
prayer  aprain,  and  reconunended  my  rela- 
tions, with  Bathurst  and  [Miss]  Boothby, 
then  my  wife  again  by  herself.  Then  I 
went  nearer  the  altar,  and  read  the  eoUects 
chosen  for  meditation.  I  prayed  for  Sali»> 
buiySy  and,  I  think,  the  Thrales.  I  then 
communicated  with  calmness,  used  the  col- 
lect for  Easter  Day,  and  returning  to  the 
first  pew,  prayed  my  prayer  the  third  time. 
I  came  home  agun:  used  u^  prayer  and  the 
Easter  Collect.  Then  went  into  the  study 
to  Boswell,  and  read  the  Greek  Testament. 

Then  dined,  and  when  Boswell  went  away, 

^■^~^~~'~~^^^"^"^— ■— ^— — ^-^^^^^'^^— ^— ^■^^^— ■— i^-^^— ^^ 
^  There  is  a  greater  variety  uf  em|Joymeoti 

for  men  than  for  women  :  theielbre  the  mnaad 

RiiseB  the  price: — Kbaritbt. 
*  [MiB.  SaliBbuiy,  Mn.  Tbnle*s  mother,  tbeo 

lauguiihinff  with  an  iUneM,  of  which  dbw  died  m 

a  few  weeks. — Ed.] 
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eidad  die  four  (fast  ehapten  of  St  Matthew, 
•Dd  the  Beetitides  of  the  fiAh. 

"  I  then  Tvent  to  Evening  Prayers,  and 
wiseompoaed. 

'*  I  gave  the  pew-keepers  eaeh  five  shil- 
liiun  and  threepence."] 

On  Toeaday,  April  18,  he  and  Dr.  Gold- 
■Qtth  and  I  dined  at  General  Oglethorpe's. 
Goidsauth  expatiated  on  the  common  top- 
kk,  that  the  race  of  our  people  was  degen- 
erated, and  that  this  was  owing  to  luxurv. 
Joasioir.  "  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  I  douht 
the  fact  K  I  heiieve  there  are  as  many  tall 
raea  in  England  now,  as  ever  there  were. 
Bat,  aecon^y,  supposing  the  stature  of  our 
people  to  be  diminished,  that  is  not  owing 
to  fozury;  for,  sir,  consider  to  how  very 
smiU  a  proportion  of  our  people  luxury  can 
reach.  Onr  soldiery,  surely,  are  nut  luxuri- 
ous, who  live  on  sixpence  a  day;  and  the 
same  remark  will  apply  to  almost  all  the 
other  ciasaes.  Luxury,  so  far  as  it  reaches 
the  poor,  will  do  good  to  the  race  of  pecmle; 
it  will  strengthen  and  multiply  them.    Sir, 

00  nation  was  ever  hurt  by  luxury;  for,  as 

1  said  before,  it  can  reach  but  to  a  very  few. 
I  admit  thai  the  great  increase  of  commerce 
and  mannfactttrea  hurts  the  military  spirit 
of  a  people;  because  it  produces  a  competi- 
lioa  for  something  else  than  martial  honours 
•-a  competition  for  riches.  It  also  hurts 
the  bodies  of  the  people;  for  you  will  ob- 
serve, there  is  no  man  who  works  at  any 
nartienlar  trade,  but  you  may  know  him 
Irnm  his  appearance  to  do  so.  One  part  or 
the  other  orhis  body  being  more  used  than 
the  lest,  he  is  in  some  degree  deformed :  but, 
sir,  that  is  not  luxury.  A  tailor  sits  cross- 
legged;  but  that  is  not  luxury."  Gold- 
fMiTa.  "  Come,  you're  just  going  to  the 
same  place  by  another  road."  Johivson. 
**  Nay,  air,  I  sa}'  that  is  not  luxurv.  Let 
Ui  take  a  WBlk  from  Charing-cross  to  White- 
ehapel,  through,  I  snppose,  the  greatest  se- 
ries of  shfl^  tn  the  world :  what  is  there  in 
any  of  these  shops  (if  you  except  gin  shops) 
that  can  do  any  human  being  any  harm.'" 
CoLoaif  im.  '*  Well,  sir,  I'll  accept  your 
challenge.  The  very  next  shop  to  rf  orth- 
■mberlaad-house  is  a  pickle  shop."  JoHir- 
fov.  '*  Well,  sir:  do  wc  not  know  that  a 
maid  can  in  one  ailemoon  make  pickles  suf- 
fieient  to  serve  a  whole  family  for  a  year? 

'  rrhere  aesms  op  reaacm  whatever  to  believe 
ihe  net :  old  coffins  and  old  amioar  do  not  de»- 
kads  a  taller  race  of  men.  Pepe  telb  u,  that 
VtSkj  Cihbsr  obtainad  King  Edward's  annoar 
foo  the  Towar,  and  wore  it  in  a  theatrical  pro- 
caaiaa.  Hm  doort,  windows,  and  ceilings  of 
•y  hoassB  aie  not  ki^et  than  those  of  modem 
di|ik  dher  anitnah,  too*  cannot  have  deaenei^ 
ctai  ia  mm  by  tha  huwy  of  man;  and  they 
«ecai,  by  all  aridanca,  la  have  borne  in  old  times 
rttt  aaoie  proporliga  to  tha  baman  figars  that  thej 


nay,  that  five  pickle  shops  can  serve  all  the 
kingdom?  Besides,  sir,  there  isjio  harm 
done  to  any  body  bv  the  making  of  pickles, 
or  the  eating  of  picxles." 

We  drank  tea  with  the  ladies;  and  Gold- 
smith sung  Toney  Lumkin's  song  in  his 
comedy,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  a 
verv  pretty  one,  to  an  Irish  tune  3,  which 
he  had  designed  for  Miss  Hardcastle;  but 
as  Mrs.  Bulkeley,  who  played  the  part, 
could  not  sing,  it  was  left  out  He  aller- 
wards  wrote  it  down  for  me,  by  which 
means  it  was  preserved,  and  now  appears 
amongst  his  poems«  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
way  home,  stopped  at  my  lodgings  in  Pic- 
cadilly, and  sat  with  me,  drinking  tea  a  se- 
cond time,  till  a  late  hour. 

I  told  him  that  Mrs.  Macaulay  said,  she 
wondered  how  he  could  reconcile  his  polit- 
ical principles  with  his  moral:  his  notions 
of  inequality  and  subordination  with  wish- 
ing well  to  the  happiness  of  all  mankind, 
who  might  Uve  so  agreeably,  had  they  all 
their  portions  of  land,  and  none  to  domi- 
neer over  another.  Johmsoit.  "  Why,  sir, 
I  reconcile  mv  principles  very  well,  bcMcause 
mankind  are  happier  in  a  state  of  inequal- 
ity and  subordination.  Were  they  to  be 
in  this  pretty  state  of  equality,  they  would 
soon  degenerate  into  brutes;  they  would 
become  Monboddo's  nation;  their  tails 
would  grow.  Sir,  all  would  be  losers,  were 
all  to  work  for  all:  they  would  have  no  in- 
tellectual improvement  All  intellectual 
improvement  arises  from  leisure;  all  leisure 
arises  from  one  working  for  another." 

Talking  of  the  familv  of  Stuart,  he  said, 
"  It  should  seem  that  the  family  at  present 
on  the  throne  has  now  established  as  good 
a  right  as  the  former  family,  by  the  long 
consent  of  the  people;  and  &iat  to  disturb 
this  right  might  be  considered  as  culpable. 
At  the  same  time  I  own,  that  it  is  a  very 
difficult  question,  when  considered  with  re- 
spect to  the  house  of  Stuart  To  oblige 
people  to  take  oaths  as  to  the  disputed  right 
18  wronff.  I  know  not  whether  I  could  take 
them:  but  I  do  not  blsme  those  who  do." 
So  conscientious  and  so  delicate  was  he 
upon  this  subject,  which  has  occasioned  so 
much  clamour  against  him. 

Talking  of  law  cases,  he  said,  "  The 
English  reports,  in  general,  are  very  poor: 
only  the  half  of  what  has  been  said  is  taken 
down;  and  of  that  half,  much  is  mistaken. 
Whereas,  in  Scotland,  the  argiiments  on 
eaeh  side  are  deliberately  put  in  writing, 

'  The  hamonn  of  Ballamagairy. — Bobwxll. 
[This  air  was  not  long  aince  revived  and  vu^ar- 
ized  in  a  sopg  song  by  the  late  Mr.  Johnstone,  m  a 
farce  called  '^The  Wags  of  Windsor."  Mr. 
Moore  has  endeavoured  to  bring  it  back  into  good 
company;  it  ia  to  be  found  in  the  ninth  namber 
of  hi-  Inab  Molodiw,  p.  48.— Kd.] 
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to  be  eonflidered  l^  &e  court  I  think  a 
eollection  of  ^our  casea  upon  subjects  of 
importance,  with  the  opinions  of  the  judges 
upon  them,  would  be  valuable." 

On  Thursday,  April  15, 1  dined  with  him 
and  Dr.  GoUlsmitn  at  General  Paoli's. 
We  found  here  Signor  Martinelli^,  of 
Florence,  authour  of  a  History  of  England 
in  Italian,  printed  at  London. 

I  spoke  of  Allan  Ramsay's  "  Gentle 
Shepherd,"  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  as  the 
best  pastoral  that  had  ever  been  written: 
not  only  abounding  with  beautiful  rural 
imagery,  and  just  and  pleasing  sentiments, 
but  being  a  real  picture  of  manners;  and  I 
offered  to  teach  Dr.  Johnson  to  uqderstand 
it.  «« No,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  won't  learn  it. 
You  shall  retain  your  superiority  by  my  not 
knowing  it" 

This  brought  on  a  question  whether  one 
man  is  lessened  by  another's  acquiring  an 
equal  degree  ol  knowledge  with  nim. 
Johnson  asserted  the  affirmative.  I  main- 
tained that  the  position  might  be  true  in 
those  kinds  of  knowledge  which  produce 
wisdom,  power,  and  force,  so  as  to  enable 
one  man  to  bare  the  government  of  oth- 
ers ;  but  that  a  man  is  not  in  any  degree 
lessened  by  others  knowing  as  well  as  he 
what  ends  in  mere  pleasure: — "  esting  fine 
fruits,  drinking  delicious  wines,  reading  ex- 
quisite poetry." 

The  General  observed,  that  Martinelli 
was  a  whig.  JoBirsoir.  <'  I  am  sorry  for 
it  It  shows  the  spirit  of  the  times;  he  is 
obliged  to  temporise."  Boswkll.  *' I  rath- 
er think,  sir,  thst  toryism  prevails  in  this 
reign."  Jokksoit,  "I  know  not  why  you 
should  think  so,  sir.  You  see  your  friend 
Lord  Lyttelton,  a  nobleman,  is  oblig^  in 

I  [Viacenzio  Martinelli.  He  was  an  Italian, 
liyiog  chiefly  among  onr  nobility,  many  of  whom 
he  instmctod  in  his  native  idiom.  He  is  the  aa- 
thonr  of  several  works  in  Italian.  His  History  of 
England,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  is  a  mere  com- 
pilation from  Rapin.  Two  volumes  of  moml 
philosophy  on  La  yita  Civile,  &c.  An  octavo 
Volume  of  his  "  Lettere  Familiare**  is  rather  amn- 
Bing,  for  the  complacency  of  the  writer  respecting 
his  own  importance,  and  the  narratives  of  his  visits 
to  various  noblemen,  whose  names  spangle  his 
pages.  Having  prefixed  his  portrait  to  hit  works, 
Badini,  another  Italian  scribbler,  well  known  in 
his  day,  mortified  at  the  snoceas  of  his  more  fash- 
ionabto  rival,  published  a  qnarto  pamphlet,  enti- 
tied,  I  think,  •*  La  Bilancia."  He  also  pre- 
sented the  poitrait  of  Martinelli  to  the  world,  in  a 
manner  then  perhaps  novel.  In  a  pair  of  scales, 
the  head  of  Martinelli,  weixhed  against  a  single 
feather,  flies  into  the  air.  Martinelli  disdained  to 
reply  to  the  scurrilities  of  his  desperate  compatri- 
ot, and  to  designate  his  low  rank,  and  with  an  allu- 
sion to  the  well  known  grievance  of  the  Lazzaroni 
of  Naples  cansticly  observed  that  he  left  hii  assail- 
ant to  be  tormented  by  another  race  of  critics — 
Lo  i^cio  a  %  nunfUoehL — D*IsaABz.x.] 


his  hiatoiy  to  write  the  «M1  Tolgar  wkig- 
gism." 

An  animated  debate  took  place  whether 
Martinelli  should  continue  hu  "  History  of 
England"  to  the  present  day.  Goldsmith. 
"  To  be  sure  he  snould."  JfoHJf soir.  "  No, 
sir;  he  wouki  give  great  offence.  He 
wouki  have  to  tell  of  almost  all  the  living 
great  what  they  do  not  wish  told."  Gold- 
smith. '*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary 
for  a  native  to  be  more  cautious;  but  a 
foreigner  who  comes  among  us  without 
prejudice  may  be  considered  as  holding  the 
place  of  a  judge,  and  may  speak  his  mind 
freely."  Johnson.  **  Sir,  a  foreigner, 
when  he  sends  a  work  from  the  press,  ought 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  catching  the  er* 
rour  and  mistaken  enthusiasm  of  the  peo- 
ple aoriong  whom  he  happens  to  oe.*' 
Goldsmith.  *'  Sir,  he  wanca  only  to  aell 
liis  history,  and  to  tell  truth;  one  an  hon- 
est, the  other  a  laudable  motive."  Jobn- 
soN.  "Sir,  they  are  both  laudable  motives. 
It  is  laudable  in  a  men  to  wish  to  Live  by 
his  labours;  but  he  should  write  so  as  he 
may  live  by  them,  not  so  as  he  may  be 
knocked  on  the  head-  I  would  advise  hiai 
to  be  at  Calais  before  he  publishes  his  his- 
tory of  the  present  age.  A  foreigner  who 
attaches  himself  to  a  political  party  in  this 
country,  is  in  tlie  worst  state  that  can  be 
imagined:  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  io- 
termeddler.  A  native  may  do  it  from  in- 
terest." Boswkll.  *«  Or  principle."  G01.IK 
smith.  "  There  are  people  who  tell  a 
hundred  political  lies  every  day,  and  are 
not  hurt  by  it  Surely,  then,  one  may  tell 
truth  with  safety."  Johnson.  "Why,  air. 
in  the  first  piece,  he  who  tells  a  hundred 
lies  has  disarmed  the  force  of  his  lies.  But 
besides:  a  man  had  rather  have  a  hundred 
lies  told  of  him,  than  one  truth  which  he 
does  not  wish  should  be  told."  Goi.i>* 
SMITH.  "  For  my  part,  I'd  tell  tmth,  and 
shame  the  devil."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  air; 
but  the  devil  will  be  angry.  I  wish  to 
shame  the  devil  as  much  as  you  do,  but 
I  should  choose  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  claws."  Goldsmith.  "  His  clawa  can 
do  you  no  harm,  when  you  have  the  ahieki 
of  truth." 

It  having  been  observed  that  there  was 
little  hospitality  in  London:  JoavaoN« 
"  Nay,  sir,  any  man  who  has  a  name,  or 
who  has  the  |)ower  of  pleasing,  will  be  very 
generally  invited  in  London.  The  man, 
Sterne,  I  have  been  told,  has  had  engage- 
ments for  three  months."  Goldsmith, 
"And  a  very  dull  fellow."  Johnson, 
"  Why,  no,  sir  2." 

*  Steme,  ss  ixiav  be  8npposed»  was  00  grast  Gi- 
vourite  with  Dr.  Johnson;  and  a  My  onee  veiw 
tared  to  ask  him  bow  he  liked  Yorick's  sennom, 
**  I  know  nothing  about  them,  madaffl,"  was  \m 
reply.    Bat  some  time  afterwaidi,  foifettii^  him* 
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MtftiadK  loli  n,  that  for  Mvend  yean 
ki  Ihwd  much  with  Charles  Townahend, 
ud  thai  he  Tentnred  to  tell  him  he  was  a 
bid  joker.  Jobksoh.  '*  Why,  ar,  thua 
mueh  I  can  aaj  upon  the  subject.  One  day 
he  tad  a  lew  more  a^eed  to  so  and  dine 
1a  the  country,  and  each  of  uiem  was  to 
briag  a  friend  in  hia  carriage  with  him. 
Chtriea  Townahead  asked  Fitzherbert  to 
go  with  him,  but  tokl  him, '  You  must  find 
»icBefaody  to  bring  you  back;  I  can  only 
carry  yon  there.'  Titzberbert  did  not  much 
like  this  arrangement.  He,  however,  con- 
sented, observing  sarcastically,  *  It  will  do 
very  well;  for  then  the  same  jokes  will 
•enre  you  in  returning  as  in  going.' " 

An  eminent  public  character  ^  iMfing  men- 
tioned :— Joff vsoff.  ^*  I  remember  being 
present  when  he  showed  himself  to  be  so 
corrupted,  or  at  least  something  so  different 
from  what  I  think  right,  as  to  maintain  that 
ft  memhcr  of  parliament  should  go  along 
with  his  party,  right  or  wrong.  N^ow,  sir, 
this  is  so  reoote  from  native  virtue,  from 
tckolastiek  virtue,  that  a  good  man  must 
KftFc  andergone  a  great  change  before  he 
e«a  reeoDciw  hiroseU*  to  such  a  doctrine.  It 
ii  m«inf?Ti;wy  tiiat  you  may  lie  to  the  pub- 

■V^  beicvsraly  eenmrad  them,  and  the  lady  very 
Mfif  ffttcted,  **  I  andentood  yon  to  ny,  sir,  that 
jrda  feed  oeter  read  them.'*  **  No,  madam,  I 
<d  read  ihem,  hot  it  waa  in  a  stage-coach.  I 
Aaaid  atvar  have  de^ed  even  to  look  at  them 
htil  htm ^larg€."'-Crmd.  Mem.  208.~Ed.] 
'  CUm  Editor  oaee  thoogbt  pretty  coofideotly, 
^lim'^tmimtta  pubHe  ekaraettr **  was  Mr. 
Fsi,  asd  Iha  lUewl  of  lohason's,  who  had  be- 
eeaw  ln»  oieh  the  **  echo*'  of  the  former,  Mr. 
KbW;  h^  Lord  Wellodey  aad  Sir  James  Mack- 
iitodi,  whe  hava  beea  so  kind  as  to  iavonr  the 
Eter  mat  thmr  advice  on  this  and  other  points, 
tlnak  ibtf  Mr,  Borke  aad  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
wm  asaat,  doabciog  whether  Mr.  Fox  was,  in 
ins,  Mffieieetly  pronunent  to  be  designated  as 
"  to  ffiiioeot  public  chaiacter,"  whom  Mr.  Burke 
fwhDse  nputatioa  was  then  at  its  maturity)  could 
be  ttid  to  **  echo.'*  Mr.  Chalmen,  on  the  whole, 
H^iino  to  the  same  opmion,  though  he  agrees 
with  the  Editor,  that  the  dktant  and  formal  man- 
ia ia  wHieh  the  eminent  cKaraeter  is  spoken  of, 
•e4  tbaaOMoa  to  he  b«nng  "  already  bought,*' 
(liei  e,  being  abeedy  m  o&e,)  suit  Mr.  Fox  het- 
te  than  lb.  Barfca.  All,  however,  agree  that 
Hr.  Cufka  wia  one  of  tlie  persons  meant;  he  al- 
eeys  PMiaisiiied  the  opauoa  alluded  to,  (see  poott 
ladb  Ami,  ma,)  aad  was,  indeed,  the  lEirt  who, 
a  bit  •«  ThsifMa  OQ  the  Pireseot  Disoontents," 
•peafy  avawsd  aad  advocated  the  priaciple  of 
eH^Ne  tdhsieoca  to  politieal  connexiona,  *'  pvU 
taig.**  as  Mr.  Piior  aa^,  ••  to  aileece  the  hitherto 
eemaioB  reproach  applied  to  most  public  characters 
•f  beaw  MTfiMDML**  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  L  p. 

,*'  as  Sir  James  Mack- 

wfaich  proves  that  the  task  of 

■ot  beea  uDdartakee  too 
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lie;  for  you  He  when  y^u  can  tfiat  ri^t 
which  you  think  wrong,  or  the  reverse.  A 
friend  of  oura  who  is  too  much  an  echo  of 
that  gentleman,  observed,  that  a  man  who 
does  not  stick  uniformly  to  a  party,  is  onlv 
waiting  to  be  bought.  Why,  then,  said  i, 
he  is  onlv  waiting  to  be  what  that  gentle- 
man is  already." 

We  talked  of  the  king's  coming  to  see 
Goldsmith's  new  play  9. — "  I  wish  he  woukl," 
said  Goldsmith;  adding,  however,  with  an 
affected  indifference, « iS^ot  that  it  would  do 
me  the  least  good."  Johnsoit.  *'  Well, 
then,  sir,  let  us  say  it  woukl  do  Aim  good 
(laughing).  No,  sir,  this  affectation  will 
not  pass ; — ^it  is  mighty  idle.  In  such  a  state 
as  ours,  who  would  not  wish  tqf  please  the 
chief  magistrate  .^"  Goldsmith.  "life 
wish  to  ptease  him.  I  remember  a  line  in 
Dryden, 

'  And  every  poet  ii  the  monarch's  fKend.' 

It  ought  to  be  reversed."  Johksoit.  "Nav, 
there  are  finer  lines  in  Drydei^  on  this  sub* 
ject: 

*  For  coH^ges  on  bounteous  kinfls  depend, 
Aad  never  rebel  was  te  arts  a  ftiend.*  *' 

General  Paoli  observed,  that  suoeeasful 
rebels  might.  Mart  ins  lli.  "  Happy  re- 
bellions." Goldsmith.  '*We  have  no 
such  phrase."  Gehbbal  Paoli.  <'  But 
have  you  not  the  (At'ng?  "  Goldsmith. 
"  Yes,  all  our  Aoppy  revolutions.  They 
have  hurt  our  constitution,  and  will  hurt 
it,  till  we  mend  it  by  another  havpt  ejbvo- 
LUTioK."  I  never  before  discovered  that 
my  friend  Goldsmith  had  so  much  of  the  old 
prejudice  in  him. 

General  Paoli,  talking  of  Goldsmith's  n«# 
play,  said,  "tt  a  fait  tm  wtmplimefU  trig 
graeietix  ^  une  cerinine  grundtt  dame; " 
meaning  a  duchess  of  the  first  rank  3. 

I  expressed  a  doubt  whether  Goldsmith 
intended  it,  in  order  that  I  might  hear  the 
truth  from  himself.  It,  perhaps,  was  not 
quite  fair  to  endeavour  to  brin^  him  to  a 
confession,  as  he  might  not  wish  to  avow 
positively  his  taking  part  against  the  court 
He  smiled  and  hesitated.  The  general  at 
once  relieved  him  by  this  beautiful  image: 
"  Mofmewr  Ooldtmiik  est  eomme  lu  mer, 
oui  jette  de9  perlee  el  heawioujp  d*autro$ 
teller  eho$e$f mmu  s 'em  apporeevotr,"  Golp- 

*  r*<  She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  waa  ptayad  on 
Monday,  16th  March.— Ed.] 

*  [The  lady,  no  doabt,  waa  the  Decheas  of 
Cnmberland,  whoee  marriafe  made  a  great  aoiae 
abont  this  time.  The  "  eompiiment  "  has  es- 
caped the  Editor'a  obeervation,  unless  it  be  Ha^ 
tingi*s  speech  to  Mies  Neville,  in  the  second  act, 
w^  he  propoees  to  her  to  fly  "  to  France,  whsie^ 
area  amon|  aUvea,  th€  law9  ^  nugrrUfg^  art 
respecrsd."— Ed.] 
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SMITH.    "  Trls  Men  dit,  ei  irh  iUgam- 

A  person  was  mentioned,  who  it  was  said 
could  take  down  in  short-hand  the  speeches 
in  parliament  with  perfect  exactness. 
JoHHSOir.  ''Sir,  it  is  impossible.  I  re- 
member one  Angel,  who  came  to  me  to 
write  for  him  a  preface  or  dedication  to  a 
book  upon  short-hand,  and  he  professed  to 
write  as  fast  as  a  man  could  speak.  In  or- 
der to  try  him,  I  took  down  a  book,  and 
read  while  he  wrote;  and  I  favoured  him, 
for  I  read  more  deliberately  than  usual.  I 
had  proceeded  but  a  very  little  way,  when 
he  begged  I  would  desist,  for  he  could  not 
follow  me."  Hearing  now  for  the  first 
time  of  this  preface  or  dedication,  I  said, 
"  What  an  expense,  sir,  do  you  put  us  to  in 
buying  books,  to  which  you  have  written 

Prefaces  or  dedications."  Johhsow.  "Why 
have  dedicated  to  the  royal  family  all 
round;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  last  generation 
ofthe  royal  family."  Goldsmith.  "And 
perhaps,  sir,  not  one  sentence  of  wit  in  a 
whole  dedication."  Johksok.  "  Perhaps 
not,  sir."  Bos  well.  "  What  then  is  the 
reason  for  applying  to  a  particular  person  to 
do  that  whicn  anyone  may  do  as  well?" 
JoHNsoir.  "  Why,  sir,  one  man  has  great- 
er readiness  at  doinff  it  than  another." 

I  spoke  of  Mr.  Harris,  of  Salisbui^,  as 
being  a  very  learned  man,  and  in  particular 
an  eminent  Grecian.  Jobkbok.  "I  am 
not  sure  of  that.  His  friends  give  him  out 
as  such,  but  I  know  not  who  of  his  friends 
are  able  to  judge  of  it."  Goldsmith. 
"  He  is  what  is  much  better :  he  is  a  worthy, 
humane  man."  Johnson.  "Nay,  sir, 
that  is  not  to  the  purpose  of  our  argument: 
that  will  as  much  prove  that  he  can  play 
upon  the  fiddle  as  well  as  Giardini,  as  that 
he  is  an  eminent  Grecian."  Goldsmith. 
"  The  greatest  musical  performers  have  but 
small  emoluments.  Giardini,  I  am  told, 
does  not  get  above  seven  hundred  a  year." 
Johnson.  "  That  is  indeed  but  little  for 
a  man  to  get,  who  does  best  that  which  so 
many  endeavour  to  do.  There  is  nothing, 
I  think,  in  which  the  power  of  art  is  shown 
so  much  as  in  playing  on  the  fiddle.  In  all 
other  things  we  can  do  something  at  first. 
Any  man  will  forge  a  bar  of  iron,  if  you 
ffive  him  a  hammer;  not  so  well  as  a  smith, 
out  tolerably.  A  man  will  saw  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  make  a  box,  though  a  clumsy 
one;  but  give  him  a  fiddle  and  a  fiddle-stick, 
and  he  can  do  nothing."  [To  Mrs. 
r^  ^'lom  he  observed  of  Mr.  Harris's 
dedication  to  his  Hermes,  that, 
though  but  fourteen  lines  long,  there  were 
six  grammaticd  faults  in  it.] 

On  Monday,  April  19,  he  called  on  me 
with  Mrs.  Williams,  in  Mr.  Strahan's  coach, 
and  carried  me  out  to  dine  with  Mr.  Elphin- 


ston,  at  his  academy  at  Kensiogton.  A 
printer  having  acquired  a  fortune  efficient 
to  keep  his  coach,  was  a  good  topick  for  the 
credit  of  literature.  Mrs.  Williams  said, 
that  another  printer,  Mr.  Hamilton  ^  bad 
not  waited  so  long  as  Mr.  Strahan,  but  had 
kept  his  coach  several  years  sooner.  Jonn- 
SON.  "  He  was  in  the  right  Life  is  abort. 
The  sooner  that  a  man  begins  to  enjoy  his 
wealth,  the  better." 

Mr.  Elphinston  talked  of  a  new  book  that 
was  much  admired,  and  asked  Dr.  Johnaon 
if  he  had  read  it.  Johnson.  "  I  haTe 
looked  into  it."  "  What, "  said  Elphinston, 
"have  you  not  read  it  through?"  John- 
son, ofiended  at  being  thus  pressed,  and  so 
obliged  to  own  his  cursory  mode  of  reading, 
answered  tartly,  "  No,  sir,  do  yem  read 
books  ihroughV^ 

He  this  day  again  defended  duelling,  and 
put  his  argument  upon  what  I  have  ever 
thought  the  most  solid  basis;  that  if  poblick 
war  be  allq^wed  to  be  consistent  with  mo- 
rality, private  war  must  be  equally  so.  In- 
deed we  may  observe  what  strained  argu- 
ments are  used  to  reconcile  war  with  the 
Christian  religion.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it 
is  exceedingly  clear  that  duelling  having 
better  reasons  for  iu  barbarous  violence, 
is  more  justifiable  than  war  in  which  thou- 
sands go  forth  without  any  cause  of  person- 
al quarrel,  and  massacre  each  other. 

On  Wednesday,  April  31,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Thrale's.  A  gentleman  attack- 
ed Garrick  for  being  vain.  Johnson.  **No 
wonder,  sir,  that  he  is  vain;  a  man  who  is 
perpetually  flattered  in  every  mode  that  can 
DC  concei  ved.  So  many  bellows  have  blown 
the  fire,  that  one  wonders  he  is  not  by  this 
time  become  a  cinder."  Boswbll.  *'Am 
such  bellows  too !  Lord  Mansfield  with  hii 
cheeks  like  to  burst:  Lord  Chatham  like  an 
JEolus  9.  I  have  read  such  notes  from  tliem 
to  him,  as  were  enough  to  turn  his  head.' 
Johnsow.  "  True.  When  he  whom  ev^ 
ry  body  else  flatters,  flatters  me,  1  then  am 
truly  happy."  Mrs.  Thbale.  "ln« 
sentiment  is  in  Congreve,  I  think."  Job»- 
sow.  "  Yes,  madam,  in «  The  Way  of  the 
World :» 

« If  thera'a  delight  in  k)ve,  *tii  wheo  T  tee     ^ 
That  heart  which  othen  bleed  for,  bleed  for  ne. 

No,  sir,  I  should  not  be  surprised  thoueh 
Garrick  chained  the  ocean  and  Isshed  tbe 
winds."  BoswBLL.    "  Shoukiitnotbe,«r, 
lashed  the  ocean  and  chained  the  winds. 
JoHKSON.    "No,  sir;  recollect  the  originw- 

>  [The  Hamiltona  wera  respectable  publsbifl 
for  three  generationa. — Ed.] 

'  Lord  Chatham  addrcMed  to  him  thoM  ^ 

pretty  lines,  beginoiog, 

•«  Lmtv,  Gantek,  Imnt  tlie  iMidw^iMi,  ]MA]r  MVi. 
Dock,  fbrta,  and  mviw  br«ghl*i>lac  sU  *•  biy.*'-^^ 
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'b  OKvm  itqu  Eanm  wliini  MBfvive  iageUii 
Bubtrai,  iGoUo  aniMpuD  hoe  in  eaicere  peHOf, 
Ipnm  eompedibiu  qni  vioxerat  EnnongBiun.*  *' 

Thii  does  vefy  well,  when  both  the  winds 
•lid  the  aea  are  peraonified,  and  mentioned 
by  their  mythological  names,  as  in  Jnve- 
Dtl',  bat  when  ihey  are  mentioned  in  plain 
Janguage,  the  application  of  the  epithets 
•uggvsied  by  me  is  the  most  obvious;  and 
accordingly  my  friend  himself,  in  his  imita- 
timi  of  the  passage  which  describes  Xerxes, 
baa 

"  The  waves  he  laahea,  and  enchains  the  wind  l." 

The  modes  of  living  in  different  countries, 
tod  the  ▼arioos  views  with  which  men  trav- 
el in  quest  of  new  scenes,  bavins;  been  talk- 
ed of,  a  learned  gentleman  who  holds  a  con- 
aiderable  office  in  the  law  expatiated  on  the 
haftpinees  of  a  savage  life,  and  mentioned 
an  instance  of  an  officer  who  had  actually 
Uved  for  some  time  in  the  wilds  of  America, 
of  whom,  when  in  that  state,  he  quoted  this 
ledection  with  an  air  of  admiration,  as  ii*  it 
bad  beeil  deeply  philosophical :  "  Here  am 
1,  fne  and  unrestrained,  amidst  the  rude 
i&agnificeace  of  Nature,  with  this  Indian 
voman  by  my  side,  and  this  gun,  with  which 
I  caa  procure  food  when  I  want  it:  what 
morr  can  be  desired  for  human  happiness?" 
It  did  not  require  much  sagacity  to  foresee 
that  sucb  a  sentiment  woum  not  be  permit- 
ted to  pass  without  due  animadversion. 
Joastov.  "  Do  not  allow  yourself,  sir,  to 
be  nnpoeed  upon  by  such  gross  absurditv. 
It  i«  sad  stuff;  it  is  brutish.  If  a  bull  could 
spealL,  he  might  as  well  exclaim — ^Here  am 
I  with  this  cow  and  this  grass;  what  being 
can  enjoy  greater  felicity?  " 

We  talked  of  the  melancholy  end  of  a 

$eQtleman*  wbo  had  destroyed  himself. 
oBvsoif.  '*It  was  owin^  4o  imaginary 
(lifficahies  in  his  a£[airs,  wluch,  had  he  talk- 
ed of  with  any  friend,  would  soon  have  van- 
tihed.'*  BoswKLL.  **Do  vou  think,  sir, 
that  all  wbo  commit  suicide  are  mad?  " 
JoHVfojr.  "  Sir,  they  are  ofVen  not  univer- 
sally disordered  in  their  inteUects,  but  one 
psMiott  presses  so  upon  tHem,  that  they 
field  to  it,  and  commit  suicide,  as  a  passion- 
ate man  will  stab  another."  He  added,  *<  I 
have  oden  thought,  that  afler  a  man  has 

^  8s  skD  Badar,  Hodibras,  P.  n.  e.  L  ▼.  845. 

"AFwiiin  €iupwui  wMpt  htt  gituuuun. 

1W  «M,  feta  flMMtar  Veaoi  eiine  on.**— Maloiib. 

'  (Sr  Jetui  Hawkins  (who,  however,  was  not 
w«ll  liiiptiisd  lowaids  Mr.  Dyer  (aflfoids  some 
flbr  aospseiing  that  He  (who  had  died  in 
r,  177S)  was  the  peiaon  alladed  to.  See, 
r,  Ualooe^s  Life  of  Dryden,  p.  85,  which 
mmtm  (thoMb  they  uve  not  qoite  oon- 
tbe  Editor)  for  doobtiog  that  Mr.  Dyer 
eosld  be  the  panon  hers  meant.  TbageniUman 
va  pmfaddy  Mf.  F&adierbeft,  who  terminated  bis 
nirttofe  in  Jaoaary,  1772. — Ed.] 


taken  the  resolution  to  kill  himaelf,  it  Is  not 
courage  in  him  to  do  any  thing,  however 
desperate,  because  he  has  nothing  to  fear." 
Goldsmith.  "  I  don't  see  that"  JoHif« 
soN.  <<  Nsy,  but,  my  dear  sir,  why  should 
you  not  see  what  every  one  else  sees?" 
Goldsmith.  '<  It  is  for  fear  of  something 
that  he  has  resolved  to  kill  himself:  and 
will  not  that  timid  disposition  restrain  him?" 
JoHNSOv.  <*  It  does  not  signify  that  the 
fear  of  something  made  him  resolve;  it  is 
upon  the  state  of  his  mind  after  the  resolu* 
tion  is  taken  that  I  ar^ue.  Suppose  a  man 
either  from  fear,  or  pnde,  or  conscience,  or 
whatever  motive,  has  resolved  to  kill  himself; 
when  once  the  resolution  is  taken,  he  has 
nothing  to  fear.  He  may  then  go  and  take 
the  Kmg  of  Prussia  by  tiie  nose,  at  the 
head  of  his  army.  He  cannot  fear  the  rack, 
who  is  resolved  to  kill  himself.  When  Eus- 
tace fiudgell  was  walking  down  to  the 
Thames,  determined  to  drown  himself  3,  he 
might,  if  he  pleased,  without  any  appreben* 
sion  of  danger,  have  turned  aside,  and  first 
set  fire  to  St  James's  palace." 

On  Tuesday,  April  37,  Mr.  Beauclerk 
and  I  called  on  him  in  the  morning.  As  we 
walked  uj)  Johnson's-court,  I  said,  *<  I  have 
a  veneration  for  this  court: "  and  was  glad 
to  find  that  Beauclerk  haa  the  same  reve- 
rential enthusiasm.  We  found  him  alone. 
We  talked  of  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart's  elegant 
and  plausible  Letters  to  Lord  Mansfieui  ^  ; 
a  copy  of  which  had  been  sent  by  the  au- 
thour  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Johnson.  "  They 
have  not  answered  the  end.  They  have 
not  been  talked  of ;  I  have  never  heard  of 
them.  This  is  owing  to  their  not  belojgr 
sold.  People  seldom  read  a  book  which  is 
given  to  tliem;  and  few  are  ffiven.  The 
way  to  spread  a  work  is  to  sell  it  at  a  low 
price.  No  man  will  send  to  buy  a  thing 
that  costs  even  sixpence,  without  an  inten- 
tion to  read  it"  Bos  well.  *'  May  it  not 
be  doubted,  sir,  whether  it  be  proper  to  pub- 
lish letters,  arraigning  the  ultimate  decision 
of  an  important  cause  by  the  supreme  judi- 
cature of  the  nation? "  Johnson.  **  No» 
sir,  I  do  not  think  it  was  wrong  to  publish 
these  letters.  If  they  are  thought  to  do 
harm,  whv  not  answer  them?  But  they 
will  do  no  narm.  If  Mr.  DougUs  be  indeed 
the  son  of  Lady  Jane,  he  cannot  be  hurt:  if 
he  be  not  her  son,  and  yet  has  the  great  es- 
tate of  Uie  family  of  Douglas,  he  may  well 
submit  to  have  a  pamphlet  against  him  b^ 
Andrew  Stuart    Sir,  i  think  such  a  publi- 

*  [A  friend  and  rehittve  of  Addison's,  who 

drowned  himaelf  to  eieape  a  prosecotion  on  ao- 

coont  of  foiging  the  will  of  Dr.  Tindal,  in  which 

Bndgell  had  provided  himself  with  a  lagaoj  of 

2000/.    To  thii  Pope  allndes : 

**  Let  BodfBl]  chaise  tow  Grab-street  on  mj  qniU, 
And  write  wliete'er  hepleaee    txeepi  tnjf  tPiW."— Et».J 

*  [On  the  Douglaa  Caoie.— En.] 


Sit 
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eatioii  4o«i  good,  tt  it  does  food  to  diow 
ut  the  possibilities  of  human  Ufe.  And,  sir, 
you  will  notxsay  that  the  Douglas  cause 
was  a  cause  of  easy  decision,  when  itdivi^ 
ded  your  court  as  much  as  it  could  do,  to  be 
determined  at  all.  When  your  judges  are 
seven  and  seTen,  the  casting  vote  of  the 
president  must  be  given  on  one  side  or  oth* 
erj  no  matter,  for  my  argument,  oa  which; 
one  or  the  other  must  he  taken;  as  when 
I  am  to  move,  there  is  no  matter  which  leg 
I  move  first  And  then,  sir,  it  was  others- 
wise  determined  here.  No,  sir,  a  more 
dubious  determination  of  any  question  can- 
not be  imagined  >." 

He  said,  "  Goldsmith  diould  npt  be  for* 
ever  attempting  to  shine  in  conversstion : 
he  has  not  temper  for  it,  he  is  so  much  mor- 
tified when  he  fails.  Sir,  a  game  of  jokes 
is  composed  partly  of  skill,  partly  of  chance; 
a  man  may  be  beat  at  times  by  one  who 
has  not  the  tenth  part  of  his  wit.  Now 
Goldsmith's  putting  himself  against  anoth- 
er, 13  like  a  man  laying  a  hundred  to  one, 
who  cannot  spare  the  hundred.  It  is  not 
worth  a  man's  while.  A  man  should  not 
lay  a  hundred  to  one,  unless  he  can  easily 
spare  it,  though  he  has  a  hundred  chances 
for  him:  ke  can  get  but  a  guinea,  and  he 
may  lose  a  hundrol.  Goldsmith  is  in  this 
state.  When  he  contends,  if  he  gets  the 
better,  it  is  a  very  little  addition  to  a  man 
of  his  literary  reputation:  if  he  does  not 
get  the  better,  he  is  miserably  vexed." 

Johnson's  own  superlative  powers  of  wit 
aet  him  above  any  risk  of  such  uneasiness. 
Garrick  had  remarked  to  me  of  him,  a  few 
days  before,  **  Rabelais  and  all  other  wits 
are  nothing  compared  with  him.  You  may 
be  diverted  by  them;  but  Johnson  gives  you 
a  forcible  hug,  and  shakes  laughter  out  of 
you,  whether  you  will  or  no." 

Goldsmith,  however,  was  oflen  very  for- 
tunate in  his  witty  contests,  even  when  he 
entered  the  lists  with  Johnson  himself. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  in  company  with 
them  one  day,  when  Goldsmith  said  that  he 
thought  he  could  write  a  good  fable,  men- 
tioned the  simplfeity  which  that  kind  of 
composition  requires,  and  observed  that  in 
most  fables  the  animals  introduced  seldom 
talk  in  character.    <<  For  instance  (said  he), 

>  I  ngmttmA  that  Dr.  JohnBoo  never  took  tha 
troable  to  rtady  a  qaertkm  which  ioteragted  na- 
tioBS.  He  woald  not  even  read  a  pamphlet  whkb 
I  wrote  apoa  it,  entitled  TJte  EsMence  of  the 
Daugloi  Catue ;  which  I  have  reaaoD  to  flatter 
myself  had  eonsiderable  effect  in  fiivoor  of  Mr. 
Doogias;  of  wboae  legitimate  filiatioii  I  waa  then, 
and  am  still,  firmly  oonviooed.  Let  me  add, 
thai  no  &et  can  be  mora  reepectably  aaoertainad, 
than  by  the  jad^ment  of  the  moat  aagait  tnbanal 
IB  the  worM;  a  jadgmenl  ia  whicb  Lmd  Blaaifield 
and  Lord  Camden  anited  in  1769,  and  fiiom  which 
only  five  of  a  aameioaa  body  entered  a  proteiL — 
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the  fable  of  the  little  Mies,  who  stw  M^ 
fly  over  their  heads,  and)  envying  them,  pe- 
titioned Jupiter  to  be  changed  ioto  birds. 
The  skill  (continued  he)  conaistB  in  making 
them  talk  like  little  fishes."  While  he  in- 
dulged himself  in  tliis  (knciful  reverie,  be 
observed  Johnson  shaking  his  sides,  and 
laugliing.  Upon  which  he  smartly  proceed- 
ed, '*  Why,  Dr.  Johnson,  this  is  not  bo  e»* 
sy  as  you  seem  to  think;  for  if  you  were  to 
make  little  fishes  talk,  they  ivouki  talii  like 

WHALES." 

Johnson,  though  remarkable  for  his  great 
variety  of  composition,  never  exercised 
his  talents  in  fable,  except  we  allow  his 
beautiful  tale  published  in  Mre.  Williama'* 
Miscellanies  to  be  of  that  species.  I  have 
however  found  among  his  manuscript  col- 
lections the  following  sketch  of  one: 

"  Glow-worm «» lying  in  the  garden  saw  a 
candle  in  a  neighbouring  palace, — and  com- 
plained of  the  littleness  of  his  own  light ; 
another  observed — ^wait  a  little  j— soon  dark, 
— have  outlasted  irexx  [mof^]  of  these  glar- 
ing lights,  which  are  only  brighter  as  they 
haste  to  nothing." 

On  Thursday,  April  S9, 1  dined  with  hin 
at  General  Oglethorpe's,  where  were  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Laogton,  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  and  Mr.  Thrale.  1  was  very 
desirous  to  get  Dr.  Johnson  absolutely  fix- 
ed in  his  resolution  to  go  with  me  to  the 
Hebrides  this  year;  and  I  told  him  that  I 
had  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Robcrtaon, 
the  historisn,  upon  the  subject,  with  which 
he  was  much  pleased,  and  now  talked  ifi 
such  a  manner  of  his  long  intended  tour, 
that  I  was  satisfied  he  meant  to  fulfd  bis 
engagement 

The  custom  of  eating  dogs  at  Otaheite 
being  mentioned,  Goldsmith  observed  that 
this  was  also  a  custom  in  China;  that  ado^^- 
butcher  is  as  common  there  as  any  other 
butcher;  and  that  when  he  walks  abroad  all 
the  dogs  fall  on  him.  Jou5bok.  "  That 
is  not  owing  to  his  killing  ^^*  ^'*  ^  ^ 
member  a  Dutcher  at  JUch&ld,  whom  a 
dog  that  waa  in  the  house  where  I  lived  al* 
ways  attacked.  It  is  the  smell  of  carnage 
which  provokes  this,  let  the  animals  he  has 
killed  De  what  they  may."  Goldsmits. 
"  Yes,  there  is  a  general  abhorrence  in  an- 
imate at  the  siffns  of  maasaeie*  If  yoo  put 
a  tub  full  of  Uood  into  a  atablei  the  honci 
are  like  to  go  mad."  Jonvsov.  **  I  donbt 
that."  Goldsmith.  Nav,  air,  it  is  a  fact 
well  authenticated."  TB&ai.B.  "Yo* 
had  better  prove  it  before  you  put  it  into 
your  book  on  natural  history.  Yoa  may  do 
It  in  my  stable,  if  you  will"  Jobksoa 
"  Nay,  sir,  I  would  not  have  him  prove  iL 

'  It  haa  already  been  observed,  that  ooa  of 
the  fifst  Eaaays  waa  a  Latb  poem  on  a  glow-wonn; 
bat  whether  it  be  any  whoa  extant  has  not  been 
aaeertaiaed* — Maloitjb. 
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Itht  k  eonle&t  to  take  hk  infonnation  from 
otben,  he  may  g:et  through  his  hook  with 
littie  tronhte,  and  without  much  endanger- 
in;  hit  reimtation.  But  if  he  makes  exper- 
iments Ibr  00  comprehensive  a  hook  as  his, 
theie  would  he  no  end  to  them;  his  errone- 
OQi  Msertiona  would  then  fall  upon  himself; 
•nd  he  might  he  hlamed  for  not  having 
mide  expenmentB  as  to  every  particular.'' 

The  cnaraeter  of  Mallet  having  been  in- 
troduced, and  spoken  of  slightingly  hy 
GoUsmith  :  Johhsor.  ^*  Why,  sir,  Mallet 
hid  talents  enough  to  kea>  his  literary  repu- 
tition  alive  as  long  as  he  Dunself  lived:  and 
thil,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a  good  deal."  Gold- 
sMiTV.  **But  I  cannot  agree  that  it  was 
10.  His  literary  reputation  was  dead  long 
before  his  natural  death.  I  consider  an 
aathoar'f  Hterary  reputation  to  be  alive  on- 
ly while  his  name  will  ensure  a  good  price 
in  hk  copy  from  the  booksellers.  I  will 
Mt  yoQ  ^to  Johnson)  a  hundred  guineas 
K)rany  thing  whatever  that  you  shall  write, 
if  voa  put  your  name  to  it." 

Dr.  Gokl8mith*8  new  play,  "  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,"  being  mentioned;  Jomnsok. 
"  I  know  of  no  comedy  for  many  years  that 
hat  80  much  exhilarated  an  aiidience,  that 
h»  answered  so  much  the  great  end  of  com- 
edy—makinff  an  audience  merry." 

Goldanith  having  said  that  Garrick's 
compliment  to  the  queen,  which  he  intro- 
duced into  the  play  of  <*  The  Chances," 
which  he  had  altered  and  revised  this  year, 
was  mean  and  gross  flattery; — Johnsok. 
**  Why,  sir,  I  would  not  tmle ,  I  would  not 
nve  aolemnly,  under  my  hand,  a  character 
iepnd  what  I  thought  really  true;  but  a 
speech  on  the  stage,  let  it  flatter  ever  so 
extravagantly,  is  formular.  It  has  always 
keen  formular  to  flatter  kings  and  queens; 
fo  mocb  sOy  that  even  in  our  church-service 
»e  have  *  our  most  religious  king,'  used  in- 
discriminately, whoever  is  king.  Nay,  they 
evcQ  flatter  themselves; — '  we  nave  been  gra- 
sbiKly  pleased  to  grant,'"  No  modem 
iiaiteiyy  however^  is  so  gross  as  that  of  the 
Aogostan  age,  where  the  emperour  was  dei- 
5ed.  ^PreuefuIHvfuhabeAturAugtutui.* 
And  as  to  meanness  "-^rising  into  warmth) 
— *^  how  is  it  mean  in  a  player, — a  show- 
manf — a  fellow  who  exhibits  himself  for  a 
chilliiMr  Co  flatter  his  queen  ?  The  attempt, 
iodeeda  was  dangerous;  for  if  it  had  missed, 
▼hat  became  of  Garrick,  and  what  became 
of  the  queen?  As  Sir  William  Temple 
says  of  m  great  generai,  it  is  necessary  not 
oair  that  nia  designs  be  formed  in  a  master- 
ly manner,  but  that  they  should  be  attend- 
ed with  success*  Sir,  it  is  right,  at  a  time 
when  the  royal  family  is  not  generally  liked, 
to  let  it  be  seen  that  the  peoole  like  at  least 
one  c/f  them."  Sir  Joshua  Retkolds.  "  I 
6i  not  perceive  why  the  profession  of  a  play- 
er shomd  be  despised;  for  the  great  ana  ulti- 
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inate  end  of  all  the  employments  of  man- 
kind is  to  produce  amusement  Garrick 
produces  more  amusement  than  any  bodv." 
008 WELL.  **  You  say,  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
Garrick  exhibita  himself  for  a  shilling.  In 
this  respect  he  is  onlv  on  a  footing  with  a 
lawyer,  who  exhibits  himself  for  his  fee,  and 
even  will  maintain  any  nonsense  or  absurdi- 
ty, if  the  case  require  it.  Garrick  refuses  a 
play  or  a  part  which  he  does  not  like ;  a 
lawyer  never  refuses."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  what  does  this  prove?  only  that  a  law- 
yer is  worse;  Bos  well  is  now  like  Jack  in 
« The  Tale  of  a  Tub,»  who,  when  he  is 
puzzled  by  an  argument,  hangs  himself. 
He*  thinks  I  shall  cut  him  down,  but  Pll 
let  him  hang"  (laughing  vociferously). 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  **  Mr.  Boswell 
thinks  that  the  profession  of  a  lawyer  be- 
ing unquestionably  honourable,  if  he  can 
show  the  profession  of  a  player  to  be  more 
honourable,  he  proves  his  argument." 

On  Friday,  April  30, 1  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Beauclerk's,  where  were  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  some 
more  members  of  the  Lite  a  a  ar  Club, 
whom  he  had  obligingly  invited  to  meet 
me,  as  I  was  this  evening  to  be  balloted  fbr 
as  candidate  for  admission  into  that  distin- 
fished  society.  Johnson  had  done  me  the 
honour  to  propose  me,  and  Beauclerk  was 
very  zealous  for  me. 

Goldsmith  being  mentioned:  Johnson. 
"  It  is  amazing  how  little  Goldsmith  knows. 
He  seldom  comes  where  he  is  not  more  ig- 
norant than  any  one  else."  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  "  i  et  there  is  no  man  whose 
company  is  more  liked."  Johnson.  '^  To 
be  sure,  sir.  When  people  find  a  man  of 
most  distinguished  abihties  as  a  writer,  their 
inferiour  while  he  is  with  them,  it  must  be 
highly  gratifying  to  them.  What  Gold- 
smith comically  says  of  himself  is  very  true,^ 
— he  always  gets  the  better  when  he  argues 
alone;  meaning  that  he  is  master  of  a  sub- 
ject in  his  study,  and  can  write  well  upon 
it;  but  when  he  comes  into  company,  growa 
confused,  and  unable  to  talk.  Take  him  as 
a  poet,  his  *  Traveller  *  is  a  very  fine  perform- 
ance ;  ay,  and  so  is  his  '  Deserted  Village,* 
were  it- not  sometimes  too  much  the  echo  of 
his «  Traveller.'  WTiether,  indeed,  we  take 
him  as  a  poet, — as  a  comick  writer,-— or  as 
an  historian,  he  stands  in  the  first  class." 
BoswELL.  "An  historian!  My  dear  sir, 
you  surely  will  not  rank  his  compilation 
of  the  Roman  History  with  the  works  of 
other  historians  of  this  age?"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  who  are  before  him?"  Boswell. 
"  Hume, — Robertson, — Lord  Lyttelton." 
Johnson.  (His  antipathy  to  the  'Scotch 
beginning  to  rise^.  "  Ihave  not  read  Hume; 
but,  doubtless.  Goldsmith's  'History  is  bet* 
ter  than  the  verbiage  of  Robertson,  or  the 
foppery  of  Dalrymple."    Boswell.  <«  Will 
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jrcm  not  admit  the  snperioritj  of  Robertson, 
in  whose  history  we  find  such  penetration, 
such  painting?*'  Jobjtsoh.  *<Sir,  yon 
mnst  consider  how  that  penetration  and 
tiiat  painting  are  employed.  It  is  not  histo- 
ry, it  is  imagination.  He  who  deseribes 
what  he  never  saw,  draws  ftom  fancy. 
Robertson  paints  minds  as  Sir  Joshna  paints 
faces  in  a  history-piece:  he  imagines  an  he- 
roick  countenance.  You  must  look  upon 
Robertson's  work  as  romance,  and  try  it  by 
that  standacd.  Histonr  it  is  not  Besides, 
sir,  it  is  the  great  excellence  of  a  writer  to 
put  into  his  book  as  much  as  his  book  will 
noUl.  Goldsmith  has  done  this  in  his  histo- 
ry. Now  Robertson  might  have  put  twice 
as  much  into  his  book.  Robertson  is  like 
a  man  who  has  packed  gokl  in  wool;  the 
wool  takes  up  more  room  than  the  goki. 
No,  sir;  I  always  thought  Robertson  wouki 
be  crushed  by  his  own  weight, — ^would  be 
buried  under  his  own  ornaments.  Goki- 
smith  telki  you  shortly  all  you  want  to  know : 
Robertson  detains  you  a  great  deal  too  k>ng. 
No  man  will  read  Robertson's  cumbrous  de- 
tail a  second  time ;  but  Goldsmith's  plain 
narrative  will  please  again  and  a^ain.  I 
would  say  to  Robertson  what  an  <m  tutor 
of  a  college  said  to  one  of  his  pupils :  *  Read 
over  your  compositions,  and  wherever  you 
meet  with  a  paasaffe  which  you  think  is 
particularly  fine,  strike  it  out'  Goldsmith's 
abridgement  is  better  than  that  of  Lucius 
Florus  or  Eutropius;  uad  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  if  you  compare  him  with  Yertot, 
in  the  same  places  of  the  Roman  History, 
vou  will  find  that  ha  exceb  Yertot  Sir,  he 
nas  the  art  of  compiling,  and  of  saying  ev- 
ery thing  he  has  to  say  in  a  pleasing  man- 
ner. He  is  now  writing  a  Natural  Ilistoiy, 
and  will  make  it  as  entertaining  as  a  Per- 
sian tale." 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  present  topick  with- 
out observing,  that  it  is  probable  that  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  owned  that  he  oflen  **  talked 
for  victory,"  rather  urged  plausible  objec- 
tions to  Dr.  Robertson's  excellent  historical 
works,  in  the  ardour  of  contest,  than  ex- 
prMsed  his  real  and  decided  opinion;  for  it 
18  not  easy  to  suppose  that  tie  should  so 
widelv  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  literaqr 
worlds 

Johnson.  **I  remember  once  being 
with  Goktemith  in  Westminster-abbey. 
While  we  surveyed  the  Poets'  Comer  I  said 
to  him, 

et  nostnun  nonm  nuMwbitQr  iitis  •' 


When  we  got  to  TeflnMMr*  hastopMd 
me,  pointed  to  the  betas  upon  it,  and  wj 
whispered  me. 


>  [Mr.  Bocwall*!  fiiendship  for  both  JohiiMm 
and  RobertMo  it  bete  sorely  perplexed;  but  there 
aseoDB  no  miad  for  donbtins  that  Johneon'e  **  retU 
and  deeiied  opinian**  of  RobertKm  was  vecy 
km,  HeonevefyoeeaikmrapeBtBitwithawy 
eoMaaqptMNM  coiMiHwiny.  8eo  m^€,  p.  %41^-^ 
Ed.] 

•  Ovid,  da  Aft  Aasnd.  i^iik  v.  It.— Boswbu.. 


*  Fonitaa  et  noelniin  nomen  miMebitnr  litis  '.* " 

Johnson  praised  John  Bnnyan  kighlr. 
'*  His  *  Pil^m'a  Pro^^reas '  has  gieatmeni, 
both  for  invention^  imagination,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  story;  and  it  has  had  the 
beet  evidence  of  its  merit,  the  seneTal  ind 
continued  approbation  of  mankind.  Few 
books,  I  beheve,  have  had  a  more  eztenaTe 
sale.  It  is  remaricable  that  it  begini  veiy 
much  like  the  poem  of  Dante;  yet  there  wu 
no  translation  of  Danle  when  Bunyin 
wrote.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  be 
had  read  Spenser." 

A  propoation  which  had  been  tgitntod, 
that  monuments  to  eminent  pennns  shovldi 
for  the  time  to  oome,  be  erected  in  St  Peul^ 
church,  as  well  as  in  Westminster-tbbeT, 
was  mentioned;  and  it  was  ssked  who  ihoud 
be  honoured  by  having  his  moniuDent 
first  erected  there.  Somebody  saggeited 
Pope.  Johnson.  **  Why,  eb,  ss  Popewat 
a  Roman  CathoUck,  I  would  not  have  hii 
to  be  first.  I  think  MUton's  rather  ahoold 
have  the  precedence  4.  I  think  more  high* 
ly  of  him  now  than  I  did  at  twenty.  There 
is  more  thinking  in  him  and  in  Butler,  thio 
in  any  of  our  poets." 

Some  of  the  company  expressed  a  vob- 
der  why  the  authonr  or  so  excellent  a  book 
as  '  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  should  cod- 
ceal  himself  ^  Johnson.  "  There  may  be 
different  reasons  assigned  for  this,  sny  one 
of  which  would  be  very  sufficient   He  ma; 

'  In  ftllnnoo  to  Dr.  JohaMui'e  aappoeed  politi- 
cal principlee,  ai^  peibape  his  own. — ^Botwiu. 

*  Here  ia  another  inataaoe  of  bia  Ugb  admoi- 
tion  of  Milton  aa  a  pool,  notwithatandm|  bis  jart 
abhoirence  of  that  aovr  rapnblican'a  poUtieal  pria- 
ciplea.  Hia  eandonr  and  aiiicximinatk>D  anaqaal' 
ly  coaspteaooe.  Let  oa  hear  no  aaore  of  Ui "  i^ 
jnstKO  to  MUton." — ^Boewsi^i..  [A  oMMniMBt 
to  MUton  fa  St  Pa«l*b  eathedial  woald  ba  tbi 
more  appropriate  from  hb  havhw  reeahed  ba  mh 
ly  edaeatkm  fa  the  adSefaki«  paUfe  aohaaL- 

•  In  a  maaaaoript  fajhelfadlsfaa  lAwayn^ 
enl  cjwametenres  am  Kaled,  which  aimgty  •* 
cline  me  to  believa  that  Dr.  Aeoepled  Tnmmf 
Arehbiahop  of  York,  was  the  aathoar  of  thh  mdj* 
^^Malons.  [AoeepCed  FYswan  waiPaaaM 
Gkmceater,  faatalled  1781,  loco  (ho.  Wafbaftoa. 
—Hall.  Sea,  on  the  eabject  of  the  aathoar  o( 
thia  edebnted  and  aieelleat  work,  Gent  Ma$' 
▼ol.  SOT.  p.  26,  and  BaUant*g  Memain  ^ 
Learned  Ladiee^  p.  800.  The  late  eeceotrie 
bat  leaned  Dr.  Bamtt,  of  Trmitj  CoUesa,  D^ 
Im,  belierad  that  Dr.  Chape!,  fonnerij  pnTOrt  <« 
that  college,  was  die  amber.  TUagenllaoiaawia 
Ufaarianerhisooliege,  and  a  perfbet  Ma^abadi 
fa dfat and eondilioii, asa mie. pi  188.  it^t^ 
too  tiMt  Ma«liabeehi*s  psHM  was  wmm7 
ttks  Dr.  Banut— Cih] 
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iMfe  bflM  •  tkng^maa,  and  may  have 
thowht  that  his  leligioiu  counaela  would 
baWleaa  weight  when  known  to  come  from 
a  man  wfaoae  profeasion  was  theology-.  He 
nay  have  heco  a  man  whose  practice  was 
not  sttitahie  to  his  principles,  so  that  his 
character  might  injure  the  effect  of  his  hook, 
which  he  bad  wntten  in  a  season  of  peni- 
tence. Or  he  may  have  been  a  man  of 
rigid  aelAdeaial,  so  that  he  would  have  no 
rnrsid  ibr  his  pious  labours  while  in  this 
world,  but  rdfer  it  all  to  a  future  state." 

Tbe  gentlemen  went  sway  to  their  club, 
and  I  was  left  at  Beauderk's  till  the  fate  of 
my  election  shoukl  be  announced  to  me.  I 
sat  in  a  state  of  anxiety  which  even  the 
cbarauttg  eonveiaation  of  Lady  Di  Beau* 
ekfk  ocrald  not  entirely  dissipate.  In  a 
short  time  I  received  the  agreeable  intelli- 
gencs  that  I  was  chosen.  I  hastened  to 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  was  introduced 
to  soch  a  aociety  as  can  seldom  be  found. 
Mr.  JEdmnnd  Burke,  whom  I  then  saw  for 
dte  first  tanev  and  whose  splendid  talents 
had  kxag  made  me  ardently  wish  for  his  ac- 
goaintaaee;  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Garrick, 
Dr.  GoUamith,  Mr.  (aflerwards  Sir  Wil- 
lian)  Jonea,  and  the  company  with^  whom 
I  hsd  dined.  Upon  my  entrance,'  John- 
son placed  himaeif  behind  a  chair,  on 
whicb  he  leaned  aa  on  a  desk  or  pulpit, 
and  with  humorous  formaGtv  gave  me  a 
tkmrgt,  pointing  out  the  conauct  expected 
(ran  me  aa  a  good  member  of  this  club. 

Goldsmith  produced  some  very  absurd 
veiaea  which  had  been  publickly  recited  to 
aa  audieaee  for  money.  Johnsoit.  '*  I  can 
mateh  thtf  nonsense.  There  was  a  poem 
called  'Eugenio,'  which  came  out  some 
yeaia  ago,  and  concludea  thus: 


'Aadnow^ye 

of  pride,  sf  BOthi^g,  of  youwlTei, 
Eu^mio,  visar  him  o'er  and  o'er. 
'  atto  josBMlvsi,  and  bo  M  mora  ^' 


«< 


I'scnaamrf  liaio  was  not  pei6ci- 
**  do6i  Bot  eandnds  that. 


dgte  aMo  Ibm  after  the  last  af  those 
hiai ;  and  Ilia  fNuaage  wluob  ha  meant 
(aafrOowa: 


'«  J*  flOCtMaM,  MOTt 


IbB  •rpttfe,  oi  iHiyt  or  ywiwi} 
'«  vlMT*^  th«  wretch  of  til  your  taaploat  crew 
~  ra  eooaoDt  hte  cteracter  to  view  f 
Fniialn,  vtaar  kSs  ttmt  and  o*er, 
~  iBio  yoaiMlva^  aad  b#  BO  non.* 

ma  tet  the  aufhenr  of  Eogo- 


at  Wm- 

m  Daab^gfaAira,  aeon  after  ifei  pabhcatioB, 
nihliay«  17t7,CBt  his  own  throat;  and  that  it 
by  fivift'a  Wodts,  tint  the  poem  had 
lo  ham,  and  aaceived  some  of  his 
/nhaann  had  faad  "Eagenio"  on 
m  to  town,  ibr  we  aee  it  mentioaed 
of  Ih  MtteB  to  Mr.  Cave,  which  has  been 

— ^BOiWSX«L. 


Na;jr,  Dnrden,  in  hia  poem  on  the  Royal 
Socie^,  has  these  lines: 

*  nien  we  opon  oar  globe'i  last  verge  ifaall  go, 
And  aee  the  ocean  leaning  on  tiM  iky; 

fVooi  thenee  oar  tolling  noghbonia  wo  iball  know. 
And  on  the  hmar  world  aeenraly  prj.'  ** 

Talking  of  puns,  Johnson,  who  had  a 

freat  contempt  for  that  species  of  wit, 
eigned  to  allow  that  there  was  one  good 
pun  in  *'  Menagiana,"  I  think  on  the  word 
eorp$  2. 

Much  pleiisant  conversation  passed,  which 
Johnson  relished  with  great  good-humour. 
But  his  conversation  alone,  or  what  led  to 
it,  or  was  interwoven  with  it,  is  the  business 
of  this  work. 

On  Saturday,  May  1,  we  dined  by  our- 
selves at  our  old  rendezvous,  the  Mitre 
tavern.  He  was  placid,  but  not  much  dis- 
posed to  talk.  He  observed,  that  <<The 
Irish  mix  better  with  the  Engliah  than  the 
Scotch  do;  their  language  is  nearer  to 
English;  as  a  proof  of  which,  they  suc- 
ceed very  well  as  players,  which  Scotch- 
men do  not.  Then,  sir,  tiiey  have  not 
that  extreme  nationality  which  we  find 
in  the  Scotch.  I  will  do  you,  Boswell, 
the  justice  to  say,  that  you  are  the  most 
unseott\fied  of  your  countrymen.  You 
are  almost  the  onlv  instance  of  a  Scotch- 
man that  I  have  known,  who  did  not 
at  every  other  sentence  bring  in  some 
other  Scotchman  V* 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams.  I 
introduced  a  question  which  has  been  much 

'  I  Ibmeriy  tbongfat  that  I  had,  periiapi,  nia- 
taken  the  word,  and  imagined  it  to  be  eatyt, 
fiom  ili  aimilarity  of  aonnd  to  the  real  one.  For 
an  aconrate  and  ibrewd  nnknown  gentleman,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  remarks  on  my 
work,  obierrei  on  thii  panage,  **  Q.  if  not  on  tbie 
word  fort?  A  vociferoos  French  preacher  laid 
of  Boordalooe,  *  D  pr^che  fart  bien,  et  moi  bien 
fort.' — Menagiana.  See  also  Jineedote$  Lit-' 
terairei,  article  Bourdaloue.**  But  my  ioge- 
niow  and  obliging  corre^ondent,  Mr.  Abererom- 
bie  of  Philade^hia,  baa  pointed  oat  to  me  the 
following  paance  in  **  Menagiana  ;'*  which  ren- 
deiB  uie  precedmg  eonjectore  annoceaiafjr,  and 
confinna  my  original  ttatement : 

'*  Bladame  &  Boordoime,  ehaaoineaM  de  Ro- 
misemont,  venoit  d'ontendre  nn  diaooan  plein  da 
fim  at  d'aapiit,  maia  ibit  pea  aolide,  at  tr^a  iirego- 
Uer.  Une  de  aea  amiea,  qoi  y  pranoit  int^rAt  poor 
roiatenr,  loi  dit  en  aortant,  '  £h  bien,  madame, 
qoe  vooa  aemble-l-il  de  ce  qne  voaa  venes  d'en- 
tendse?  Qa'il  y  a  d'eeprit  ?'— <  II  y  a  tant,'  r^ 
pondit  Madame  de  Booidonno,  *  qae  je  n'y  ai 
paa  vA  de  corya.'  " — Menagiana^  tome  ii  p.  64. 
AmatenL  1718. — ^Boawxi^L. 

'KGairick,  aa  Boewell  himaelf  tella  as,  naad  to 
rally  him  on  hia  nationality,  and  there  are  abun- 
dant inatancea  in  these  Tolomea  to  ahow  that  ha 
waa  not  exempt  lirom  that  amiablapRipdica.  Sea 
ante,  p.  24.  M  189.  192.  197.— En.] 
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agitated  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  whether 
the  claim  of  lay-patrons  to>pre8ent  ministers 
to  parishes  he  well  founded;  and  supposing 
it  to  he  well  founded,  whether  it  ought  to 
he  exercised  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
people?  That  church  is  composed  of  a  se- 
ries of  judicatures:  a  preshytery,  a  synod, 
and,  finally,  a  general  assemhly;  hefbre  all 
of  which,  this  matter  may  he  contended : 
and  in  some  cases  the  presbytery  having 
refused  to  induct,  or  settle,  as  they  call  it, 
the  person  presented  hy  the  patron,  it  has 
heen  found  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  He  said,  I  might  see  the 
subject  weU  treated  in  the  <*  Defence  of 
Pluralities  ;"  and  although  he  thought  that 
a  patron  should  exercise  liis  right  with  ten- 
derness to  the  inclinations  of  the  people  of 
a  parish,  he  was  very  clear  as  to  his  right 
Tnen  supposing  the  question  to  he  pieced 
before  the  general  assembly,  he  dictated  to 
me  [the  ar&rument  which  will  he  found  in 
^e  Appendix,] 

Though  I  present  to  my  readers  Dr. 
Johnson's  masterly  thoughts  on  the  suhject, 
I  think  it  proper  to  declare«  that  notwith- 
standing I  am  myself  a  lay-patron,  I  do  not 
entirely  subscribe  to  his  opinion. 

On  Friday,  May  7,  I  oreakfasted  with 
him  at  Mr.  Thrale's  in  the  Borough, 
While  we  were  alone,  I  endeavoured  as 
well  as  I  could  to  apologise  for  a  ladv  >  who 
had  been  divorced  from  her  husband  hy  act 
of  parliament.  I  said,  that  he  had  used  her 
very  ill,  had  hehaved  brutally  to  her,  and 
that  she  could  not  continue  to  live  with 
him  without  having  her  delicacy  contami- 
nated; that  all  affection  for  him  was  thus 
destroyed;  that  the  essence  of  conjugal 
union  being  gone,  there  remained  only  a 
cokl  form,  a  mere  civil  obligation;  that  she 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  qualities  to 
produce  happiness:  that  these  ought  not  to 
be  lost;  and  that  the  gentleman  on  whose 
account  she  was  divorced  had  gained  her 
heart  while  thus  unhappily  situated.  Se- 
duced, perhaps,  by  the  cnarms  of  the  lady 
in  question,  I  thus  attempted  to  palliate 
what  I  was  sensible  could  not  he  justified; 
for  when  I  had  finished  my  harangue,  my 
venerable  friend  gave  me  a  proper  check; 

'  [No  donbtLady  Diana  Spencer,  eldest  daii(^ 
tar,  JrCharies  Dnkeof  Mariborengh,  bom  in  1734, 
married  m  1767  to  FVederick  ViKOnnt  BoUng- 
bioke,  from  whom  the  wai  divorced  in  1768, 
and  married  iounediately  alter  Mr.  Topham  Beaa- 
derk.  All  that  Johnson  aajn  is  very  true;  bnt  he 
woold  have  been  better  entitled  to  hold  soch  high 
laqgnage  if  he  had  not  practieaUy  waved  his 
right  by  living  in  that  lady's  priyate  society.  He 
smtnld  either,  as  a  stiict  moralist,  have  refused 
her  his  coontenance,  or,  as  a  man  of  honour  and 
grttitode,  been  silent  as  to  her  frailties.  He  had 
DO  right  to  enjoy  her  society,  and  dispange  her 
eharaJBter.— Ep.] 


"  My  dear  sir,  never  accustom  your  mind 
to  mingle  virtue  and  vice.  The  womtn^ 
a  whore,  and  there 's  an  end  on  t." 

[One  evening,  in  the  rooms  at  ^^ 
Bnghthelmstone,  however,  befell  p.^^ 
into  a  comical  discussion  with  that 
lady's  first  husband,  happening  to  sit  by 
him,  and  choosing  to  harangue  verf  loudly 
about  the  nature,  and  use,  and  abuse,  of 
divorces.  Many  people  gathered  rouod 
them  to  hear  what  was  said,  and  when  Mr. 
Thrale  called  him  away,  and  told  him  to 
whom  he  had  been  talking,  received  an  An- 
swer which  Mrs.  Thrale  did  not  venture 
to  write  down.] 

He  described  the  father^of  one  of  his 
friends  thus:  "  Sir  he  was  so  exubennt  a 
talker  at  publick  meetings,  that  the  gentle^ 
men  of  his  county  were  afVaid  of  bhn.  No 
business  could  oe  done  for  hisdeclamap 
tion." 

He  did  not  give  me  full  credit  wlien  I 
mentioned  that  I  had  carried  on  a  short 
conversation  by  signs  with  some  Esqui- 
maux, who  were  then  in  London,  particu- 
larly with  one  of  them  who  was  a  priest. 
He  thought  I  could  not  make  them  un- 
derstand me.  No  man  was  more  incredu- 
lous as  to  particular  facts  which  were  at  sU 
extraordinary;  and  therefore  no  man  yns 
more  scrupulously  inqi^ttve,  in  order  to 
discover  tne  tnitli. 

I  dined  with  him  this  day  at  the  house  of 
my  fViends,  Messieurs  Edward  and  Charles 
Dilly,  booksellers  in  the  Poultrv:  there 
were  present,  their  elder  brother,  Mr.  DiOy 
of  Bedfordshire,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Lsni^* 
ton,  Mr.  Claxton,  Rev.  Dr.  Mayo,  a  dis* 
sen  ting  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toplady, 
and  my  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple. 

Hawkesworth's  compilation  of  the  voy- 
ages to  the  South  Sea  heing  mentioned: 
Johnson.  '<  Sir,  if  you  talk  of  it  as  a  sub- 
ject of  commerce,  it  will  be  gainful;  if  as  a 
Dook  that  is  to  increase  human  knowledge, 
I  believe  there  will  not  be  mueh  of  tlut 
Hawkesworth  can  tell  only  what  the  voya- 
gers have  told  him;  and  they  have  found 
very  little,  only  one  new  animal,  I  think." 
Bos  WELL.  "But  many  insects,  sir.** 
JoRNSON,  "  Why,  sir,  as  to  insects,  Ray 
reckons  of  British  insects  twenty  thowand 
species.  They  might  have  staid  at  homo 
and  discovered  enough  in  that  way." 

Talking  of  birds,  I  mentioned  Mr.  Daines 
Barrington's  ingenious  Sssay  against  the 
receiv^  notion  of  their  migration.  Joh9* 
SON.  "  I  think  we  have  as  good  evidence 
for  the  migration  of  woodcocks  as  can  be 
desired.  We  find  they  disappear  at  a  ee^ 
tain  time  of  the  year,  and  appear  again  al 
a  certain  time  of  ttie  year;  and  some  of  ihem> 
when  weary  in  their  flight,  have  been 
known  to  flight  on  the  rigging  of  ships  lar 
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(Hrt  at  an."  One  of  the  oompany  obaenr- 
ed>  tbat  there  had  been  inatanees  of  aome  of 
them  (bond  in  aummer  in  Eaaez.  JoHKaoN. 
"  Sir»  that  atrengfdiena  our  argument.  Ex- 
cipUo  probat  rtgtdam.  Some  being  found 
ahowa,  that,  if  all  remained,  many  would 
be  foand.  A  few  aick  or  lame  onea  may  be 
roand.'*  Ooi.D«MiTH.  "There  is  a  par- 
tial migration  of  the  BWallows;  the  strong- 
er ooes  migrate,  the  others  do  not." 

BoawcLL.  *M  am  well  assured  that  the 
people  of  Otaheite  who  have  the  bread 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  serves  them  for 
bread,  laaghed  heartily  when  they  were  in- 
formed of  the  tedious  process  necessary  with 
Bi  to  have  bread;  ploi^^hing,  sowing,  har- 
nnrtag,  reaping,  threshmg,  grinding,  bak- 
iflg.''  JoHirsoir.  "  Why,  sir,  all  ignorant 
nvagea  will  laugh  when  they  are  told  of 
the  advantagee  of*  civilized  life.  Were  you 
to  lell  men  who  live  without  houaes,  how 
we  fik  brick  upon  brick,  and  raf^r  upon 
rafter,  and  that  after  a  house  is  raised  to  a 
eeitaia  beight,  a  man  tumbles  ofi*  a  scaffold, 
tod  breaks  his  neck;  he  would  laugh  hear- 
tilT  at  oor  folly  in  building;  but  it  does  not 
feUow  that  men  are  better  without  houses. 
No,  air  (holding  up  a  sUce  of  a  good  loaf). 
Ibis  is  better  than  the  bread  tree." 

He  repeated  an  are^ument,  which  is  to  be 
fooad  in  his  '^  Rambwr,"  against  the  notion 
tbat  the  brute  creation  is  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  reason:  <^  Birds  build  by  instinct; 
they  sever  improve;  they  build  their  first 
neat  aa  well  sua  any  one  they  ever  build." 
GatuaMiTB.  '*  xet  we  see  if  you  take 
away  a  bird's  nest  with  the  eggs  m  it,  she 
arill  make  a  slighter  nest  and  lay  again.*' 
JoBjitOF.  **  Sir,  that  is,  because  at  first 
the  haa  foil  time,  and  makes  her  nest  delib- 
erately. In  the  case  you  mention  ahe  is 
presMd  to  lay,  and  must  therefore  make  her 
aeKt  quickhry  and  consequently  it  will  be 
t%ht,"  CfoE^DSMiTB.  ''The  nidification 
of  birda  is  what  is  least  known  in  natural 
history,  though  one  of  the  most  curious 
thiaga  in  it." 

I  iatrodueed  the  subject  of  toleration. 
Joaaaoir.  *'  Every  society  has  a  right  to 
Dreaerve  pnblsck  peace  and  order,  and  there- 
tore  haa  a  good  nght  to  prohibit  the  propa- 
^tion  of  opinions  which  have  a  dangerous 
tendency  1.  To  say  the  nutgUtrate  has 
this  rigbty  is  using  an  inadequate  word :  it 
»  the  f setely  for  which  the  magistrate  is 
•gcsL  He  may  be  morally  or  theological- 
ly wro^g  in  restraining  the  propagation  of 
opinioos  which  he  thim»  dangerous,  but  he 
b  politically  right''  Mato.  "I  am  of 
opimoD,  sir,  that  every  man  is  entitled  to 
hherty  of  conscience  in  religions  and  that 
the  magistrste  cannot  restrain  tnat  right" 
JoHsson.    "  Sir,  I  agree  with  you.   ISve- 

*  [Ssa  anl€,  p.  SS9.— Eo.] 


xy  man  has  a  right  to  liberty  of  conscience; 
and  with  that  ue  magiatrate  cannot  inter- 
fere. People  confound  liberty  of  thinking 
with  liberty  of  taUdng;  nay,  with  liberty 
of  prescAfiig.  Every  man  has  a  physical 
right  to  think  as  he  pleases;  for  it  cannot 
be  discovered  how  he  thinks.  He  has  not 
a  moral  right,  for  he  ought  to  inform  him- 
aelf,  and  think  justly.  But,  sir,  no  member 
of  a  society  has  a  right  to  teach  any  doc- 
trine contrary  to  what  the  society  holds  to 
be  true.  The  magistrate,  1  say,  may  be 
wrong  in  what  he  thinks;  but  while  he 
thinks  himself  rieht,  he  mav  and  ouffbt  to 
enforce  what  he  minks."  Mato.  "Then, 
sir,  we  are  to  remain  always  in  errour,  and 
truth  never  can  prevail^  and  the  magistrate 
was  right  in  persecuting  the  first  Chris- 
tians." JoHNSoir.  "Sir,  the  only  meth- 
od by  which  religrious  truth  can  be  estab- 
lished is  by  martyrdom.  The  magistrate 
has  a  ri^ht  to  enforce  what  he  thinks;  and 
he  who  IS  conscious  of  the  truth  has  a  riffht 
to  suffer.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  other 
way  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  but  by 
persecution  on  the  one  hand  and  en- 
during it  on  the  other."  Golosmith. 
"  But  how  is  a  man  to  act,  sir.^  Though 
firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine, 
may  ne  not  think  it  wrong  to  expose  him- 
self to  persecution?  Hasne  a  nght  to  do 
so?  Is  it  not,  as  it  were,  committing  vol- 
untary suicide?  "  Johnson.  "  Sir,  as  to 
voluntary  suicide,  as  you  call  it,  there  are 
twenty  thousand  men  in  an  army  who  will 
go  without  scruple  to  be  shot  at,  and  mount 
a  breach  for  five-pence  a  day."  GoLnsMiTH. 
"  But  have  they  a  moral  right  to  do  this?" 
Johnson.  '*  Nay,  sir,  if  you  will  not  take 
the  universal  opinion  of  mankind,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  If  mankind  cannot  defend 
their  own  way  of  thinking,  I  caimot  defend 
it  Sir,  if  a  man  is  in  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  expose  himself  to 
martyrdom  or  not,  he  should  not  do  it  He 
must  be  convinced  that  he  has  a  delegation 
from  heaven."  Goldsmith.  "  I  would 
consider  whether  there  is  the  greater  chance 
of  good  or  evil  upon  the  whole.  If  I  see 
a  man  who  has  fallen  into  a  well,  I  woukl 
wish  to  help  him  out;  but  if  there  is  a  great- 
er probabihty  that  he  shall  pull  me  in,  than 
that  I  shall  pull  him  out,  I  would  not  attempt 
it.  So  were  I  to  go  to  Turkey,  I  might 
wish  to  convert  the  grand  signior  to  the 
christian  faith;  but  when  I  considered  that 
I  should  probably  be  put  to  death  without 
effectuating  my  purpose  in  any  degree,  I 
should  keep  myself  quiet."  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  you  must  consider  that  we  have  per^ 
feet  and  imperfect  obligations.  Perfect  ob- 
ligations, which  are  generally  not  to  do 
something,  are  clear  and  positive;  as,  *  Thou 
shalt  not  Kill.'  But  chanty,  for  Instance,  is 
not  definable  by  limits.    It  is  a  duty  to  give 
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to  the  poor,  bvt  no  man  eaa  say  liow  mnch 
another  should  gfive  to  the  pocH*,  or  when  a 
man  has  given  too  little  to  save  his  soul. 
In  the  same  manner  it  is  a  duty  to  instruct 
the  ignorant,  and  of  consequence  to  con- 
vert infidels  to  Christianity;  but  no  man  in 
the  common  course  of  things  is  obliged  to 
carry  this  to  such  a  degree  as  to  incur  the 
danger  of  martyrdom,  as  no  man  is  obliged 
to  strip  himself  to  the  shin,  in  order  to  give 
charity.  I  have  said,  that  a  man  mUst  be 
persuaded  that  he  has  a  particular  delega- 
tion from  heaven."  Goldsmith.  "  How 
is  this  to  be  known?  Our  first  reformers 
who  were  burnt  for  not  believing  bread  and 
wine  to  be  Christ *'  Johrsoit.  (in- 
terrupting him).  '<  Sir,  they  were  not 
burnt  for  not  believing  bread  and  wine  to 
be  Christ,  but  for  insulting  those  who  did 
believe  it  K  And,  sir,  when  the  first  re- 
formers began,  they  did  not  intend  to  be 
martyred:  as  many  of  them  ran  away  as 
could."  Bos  WELL.  **  But,  sir,  there  was 
your  countryman  Elwal  >,  who  you  told  me 
challenged  king  George  with  his  black- 
guards  and  his  red-guards.*'  Jorkson. 
"  My  countryman,  Elwal,  sir,  should  have 
been  put  in  the  stocks— 4t  proper  pulpit  for 
him;  and  he'd  have  had  a  numerous  au» 
dience.  A  man  who  preaches  in  the  stocks 
will  always  have  hearers  enough."  Bos- 
well.  "  But  Elwal  thought  himself  in  the 
right."  JoHKseN.  **We  are  not  provi- 
ding for  mad  people;  there  are  places  for 
them  in  the  neighlXMirhood "  (meaning 
Moorfields).  Mato.  **  But,  sir,  is  it  not 
very  hard  that  I  should  not  be  sJiowed  to 
teach  my  children  whst  I  realty  believe  to 
be  the  truth?"  Johnsoit.  **Whjr,  sir, 
you  might  contrive  to  teach  your  children 
exirh  ieandaJum]  but,  sir,  the  magistrate, 
if  he  knows  it,  has  a  right  to  restrain  you. 
Suppose  you  teach  your  children  to  be 
thieves?"  Mato.  "  This  is  making  a 
joke  of  the  subject."  Jorkson.  "  Nay, 
sir,  take  it  thus:  that  you  teach  them  the 
community  of  p^oods;  for  which  there  are 
as  many  plausible  arguments  as  for  most 
erroneous  doctrines.  You  teach  them 
that  all  things  at  first  were  in  common,  and 
that  no  man  had  s  right  to  any  thing  but 
as  he  laid  his  hands  upon  it;  and  that  this 
still  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  rule  amongst 
mankind.  Here,  sir,  you  sap  a  great  prin- 
ciple in  society — property.  And  don  H  you 
think  the  magistrate  would  have  a  right  to 
prevent  you  ?    Or,  suppose  you  should  teach 

'  [This  seems  to  be  RltogeCher  eontmiy  to  the 
Isct  The  fifst  rafonneis,  whether  of  Germsay 
or  Engkody  were  certainly  not  bsned  for  insalt- 
i^g  indiridBAb :  they  were  barned  for  heresy ; 
■ttl  abominable  as  that  was,  it  was  less  indeTea* 
siUe  than  what  Johnson  soppooes,  that  tbey  were 
barned  for  mauitmg  individoab.-— Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  288.— Ed.) 


ytrar  ehildran  the  notum  of  the  Adsmites,' 
and  they  should  nm  naked  into  the  stmts, 
woukl  not  the  magistrate  have  s  right  lo 
floj? 'em  into  their  doublets?"  Mato.  "I 
think  the  ma^fistrate  has  no  right  to  tnte^ 
fore  till  there  is  some  overt  act"  Boswell. 
"  So,  sir,  though  he  sees  an  eaem^  to  the 
state  charging  a  blunderbuss,  he  is  not  to 
interfere  till  it  is  fired  off !"  Mato.  "He 
must  be  sure  of  its  direction  against  the 
state.  JoRNsoir.  **  The  maffis&ate  is  to 
judge  of  that.  He  has  no  right  to  restnin 
your  thinking,  because  the  evil  centres  in 
yourself.  If  a  man  were  sitting  at  this  ts- 
ble,  and  chopping  off  his  fingers,  the  magi»> 
trate,  as  guardian  of  the  communitv,  has  no 
authority  to  restrain  him,  however  ne  might 
do  it  fVom  kindness  as  a  parent.  Though, 
indeed,  upon  more  consideration,  I  think  be 
may;  as  it  is  probable,  that  he  who  h  chop- 
ping off  his  own  fingers,  may  soon  proceed 
to  chop  off  those  of  other  people.  Ii  1  think 
it  right  to  steal  Mr.  Dilly^s  plate,  I  am  a  bad 
man;  but  he  can  say  nothing  to  me.  If  1 
make  an  open  declaration  that  I  think  lo, 
he  will  keep  me  out  of  his  house.  Iff  pnl 
forth  my  hand  I  shall  be  sent  to  Newgate. 
This  is  the  gradation  of  thinking,  preach* 
ing,  and  acting:  if  a  man  thinks  erroneois- 
ly,  he  may  keep  his  thoughts  to  himielf, 
and  nobody  will  trouble  him;  if  he  preach- 
es erroneous  doctrine,  socie^  may  expel 
him;  if  he  acts  in  consequence  of  it,  the 
law  takes  place,  and  he  is  hanged.*'  Mato. 
"  But,  sir,  ought  not  christians  to  have  lib* 
erty  of  conscience?"  Jobnsov.  •♦  IhsTe 
already  tokl  you  so,  sir.  You  are  eomiof 
back  to  where  you  were."  Boswill. 
"  Dr.  Mayo  is  always  taking  a  return  V^ 
chaise,  and  going  the  stage  over  again.  He 
has  it  at  half-price."  JoBirsoir.  /'Dn 
Mayo,  like  other  champions  for  untiinitep 
toleration,  has  got  a  set  of  words  '.  Sir,  it 
is  no  matter,  politically,  whether  the  magi» 

'  Dr.  Mayo's  calm  temper  and  steady  P^***^ 
nmce  rendered  him  an  admirable  snbject  for  the 
exercise  of  Dr.  Johnson  *8  powerfol  abilitiet.  H« 
never  flinched;  but,  alW  reiterated  hl^^^*^ 
mained  seemingly  nnmoved  as  at  the  fiist*  1*** 
scintiUatioos  of  Johnson's  geoios  flashed  evefj 
time  he  was  stniek,  without  his  reoeiwuE  say  ip* 
jnry.  Hence  he  obtained  the  epithet  of  The  L^ 
trary  Awril. — Bo8Wkx.u  [Mr.  Boswdl  ipBS" 
aa  if  eontesia  between  Johnson  and  Mayo  wcrt 
so  freqnent  aa  to  have  obtained  a  dkliaetifo  cpt* 
tbet  for  the  latter;  bat  it  woald  aeem,  from  » 
following  eztiact  of  one  of  Dr.  lofaaaoa^s  kttos 
to  Bin.  Tfanle  ( paUbhed  by  that  lady,  andar  the 
enoneons  date  of  22d  May,  1776) » thsl  Johasos 
scarcely  knew  Mayo.  •*  I  dined  in  a  laiis  cefl»> 
pany,  at  a  dMsenling  bookaeUar'a,  yaslsidsy,  sad 
dispmed  aganat  tolttatkm  with  ofM /)r.  «Mif  er. 

i>lfers,  ToL  i.  p.  218.    Whether  the  anor  of  » 

name  be  Johnaon*a  or  the  lianacribar*a,  it  is  cksr 
that  he  had  littla  pievkiaa  aoqasimaaca  with  hisaa> 

tagonist^ — ^En.] 
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Me  le  dlglif  or  inoog.  SnppcMs  a  ehib 
voe  to  be  ibnuBd.  to  drink  conteion  to 
Kiaf^  Oeone  theThiid,  and  a  happy  resto- 
ntioa  to  cEadea  the  Third,  thia  would  be 
mj  btd  with  leapect  to  the  atate;  but  ev- 
ay  member  of  that  club  must  either  con- 
(bfmtoitBnileB,orbetiiriiedontafit.  Old 
Btxter>  I  remember,  mainlaina,  that  the 
nngiitratet  should  *  tolerate  all  thinffa  that 
ut  UjktMeJ  Thia  ia  no  good  definition 
of  tobraiion  upon  any  principle;  but  it 
riiows  thftt  he  thought  some  things  were  not 
tolenble."  Topi^dt.  "  Sir  you  have  un- 
twisted this  difficult  aubject  with  great  dex- 
terity.*» 

During  this  argument,  Goldsmith  sat  in 
itstieM  tdiation,  from  a  wish  to  get  in  and 
ihme.  Finding  himself  excluded,  he  had 
taken  lus  hat  to  go  away,  but  remained  for 
ione  lime  with  it  in  his  hand,  like  a  game- 
ster, who,  at  the  close  of  a  long  night,  lin- 
gen  fyr  a  little  while,  to  see  if  he  can  have 
A  fivoorable  i^iening  to  fimsh  with  success. 
Ooce  when  he  was  beginning  to  speak,  he 
fossd  hunseUr  overpowered  Dy  the  loud 
voice  of  Johnson,  mo  was  at  the  opposite 
eod  of  the  table,  and  did  not  perceive  Gold- 
nuth's  attempt.  Thus  disappointed  of  his 
riah  to  obtain  the  attention  of  the  compa- 
oj,  Goldsmith  in  a  pasaion  threw  down  dm 
biai,  Mkmg  angrily  at  Johnson,  and  ex- 
tUimcdin  a  bitter  tone, "  Take  iV*  When 
Topbw^  was  gping  to  speak,  Johnson  ut^ 
tered  some  soondy  which  led  (Goldsmith  to 
tkisk  that  he  was  beginning  again,  and  ta- 
king the  w«nd8  from  Toplady.  Upon  which 
be  teked  this  <^>portttnitv  of  venting  his 
own  envy  and  spleen,  under  the  pretext  of 
•oppoftii^  anotner  person :  *'  Sir  (said  he 
to  Johnson),  the  gentleman  has  heard  you 
pstienchr  for  an  hour:  pray  allow  us  now 
lohesrhim."  JoBjrsojr  (sternly V  "Sir, 
1  WIS  not  interrupting  the  gentleman.  I 
Wis  only  giving  him  a  signsTof  my  atten- 
tion. Sir,  you  are  impertinent."  GokL- 
innth  made  no  reply,  but  continued  in  the 
oompany  for  some  time. 

A  gentleman  ^  |»esent  ventured  to  ask 
Dr.  Johnson  if  there  waa  not  a  material  dif> 
faenee  aa  to  toleratioo  of  opinions  which 
W  to  action,  and  opinions  merely  vpecn^ 
iaihne;  for  mataBce,  would  it  be  wrong  in 
the  migistnite  to  tolerate  those  who  preach 
tgninst  the  doctrine  of  the  TaiirtTT?  John- 
•oa  WIS  highly  oAmded,  and  said,  *<  I  won- 
^r^  sir,  haw  a  geiitleman  of  your  piety  can 
btrodnee  ^ia  subject  in  a  mixed  compsny." 
He  toM  me  afterwards  that  the  impropriety 
wts  that  perhaps  some  of  the  companv 
mi^ht  have  talked  on  the  subject  in  such 
tcnnsa  mi|rht  have  ahocked  himj  or  he 
might  have  oeen  forced  to  appear  in  their 

*  [He  deabl  Mr.  Lm«|oii.    8m  pa§U  SSd 


^yesa  nanow-ninded  msn.  The  f^tle* 
man,  with  submissive  deferenee,  said,  he 
had  onlv  hinted  at  the  question  from  a  de- 
sire to  hear  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  upon  it. 
JoHwsoir  "Why,  then,  sir,  I  think  that 
permitting  men  to  preach  anv  opinion  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  the  established 
church  tends,  in  a  certain  denee,  to  lessen 
the  authority  of  the  churcn,  and  conse- 
quently to  lessen  the  influence  of  religion." 
"  It  may  be  considered  (said  the  gentle- 
man), whether  it  would  not  be  politick  to 
tolerate  in  such  a  case."  Jornsom.  <^  Sir 
we  have  been  talking  of  rifht:  this  is  an- 
other question.  I  think  it  is  not  politick  to 
tolerate  in  such  a  case." 

Though  he  did  not  think  it  fit  that  so 
awful  a  subject  shouki  be  introduced  in  a 
mixed  company,  and  therefore  at  this  time 
waved  the  theological  question:  yet  his 
own  orthodox  belief  in  the  sacrea  mystery 
of  the  Trinity  is  evinced  beyond  doubt, 
by  the  following  passages  in  his  private  de- 
votions: 

"  O  Loan,  hear  my  prater,  for  Jesus 
CflaisT's  sake;  to  whom,  with  thee  and  the 
Holt  Ghost,  three  penant  and  one  God, 
be  all  honour  and  glory,  world  without  end. 
Amen." 

BoswaLL.  "  Pray,  Mr.  Dilly,  how  does 
Dr.  Leland's  Histoiy  of  Ireland  sell  ?"  Johh- 
son  (bursting  forth  with  a  generous  indig- 
nation). "  The  Irish  are  in  a  most  unnat- 
ural state;  for  we  see  there  the  minority 
prevailing  over  the  majority.  There  is  no 
instance,  even  in  the  ten  persecutions,  of 
such  severity  as  that  which  the  protestants 
of  Ireland  have  exercised  against  the  Cath- 
olicks.  Did  we  tell  them  we  have  conquer- 
ed them,  it  would  be  above  board:  to  pun- 
ish them  by  confiscation  and  other  penal- 
ties, as  rebels,  was  monstrous  injustice. 
King  William  was  not  their  lawful  sove- 
leign^:  he  had  not  been  aclmowledged  by 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  when  diey  ap- 
peared in  arms  against  him." 

I  here  suggested  something  favourable 
of  the  Roman  Catholkks.  Topladt. 
**  Does  not  their  invocation  of  saints  suppose 
omnipresence  in  the  saints?"  Johmsoh. 
"  No,  sir;  it  supposes  only  pluripresence^, 
and  when  spirits  are  divestea  of  matter,  it 
seems  probable  that  they  should  see  with 
more  extent  than  when  in  an  embodied 
state.  There  is,  therefore,  no  approach  to 
an  invasion  of  any  of  the  divine  attributes, 
in  the  invocation  of  saints.    But  I  think  it 

>  [  We  maft  not  Ibiget  that  JohMoa  had  been 
a  vioU&t  Jacobite,    See  ante,  p.  184. — ^Ed.] 

'  [Barely  il  MD|^ies  onmipwwnco  in  the  nme 
way  that  fnyon  to  the  Deity  imply  omnipmenco. 
And,  after  aU,  what  iatfas  difienaoa,  to  oar  beand- 
ed  reason,  beCwaea  pfariprapMce  and 
once?— -En.] 
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11  wiU-wonhip,  and  ^resumption.  I  tee  no 
command  for  it,  and  therdbre  think  it  is 
safer  not  to  practise  it" 

He  and  Mr.  Langton  and  I  went  togeth- 
er to  THE  Club,  where  we  found  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Garrick,  and  some  other  members,  and 
amongst  them  our  friend  Goldsmith,  who 
sat  siCntly  brooding  over  Johnson's  repri- 
mand to  him  afler  dinner.  Johnson  per- 
ceived this,  and  said  aside  to  some  oi  us, 
"  V\\  make  Goldsmith  forgive  me;"  and  then 
^called  to  him  in  a  loud  voice,  "Dr.  Goki- 
smith, — something  passed  to-day  where  you 
and  I  dined:  I  asK  your  pardon."  Gold- 
smith answered  placidly,  "  It  must  be  much 
from  you,  sir,  that  I  uke  ill."  And  so  at 
once  the  difference  was  over,  and  they  were 
on  as  easy  terms  as  ever,  and  Goldsmith 
rattled  away  as  usual. 

In  our  way  to  the  club  to-niffht,  when  I 
regretted  that  Goldsmith  would,  upon  eve- 
ry occasion,  endeavour  to  shine,  by  which 
he  oilen  exposed  himself,  Mr.  Langton  ob- 
served, that  he  was  not  like  Addison,  who 
was  content  with  the  fame  of  his  writings, 
and  did  not  aim  also  at  excellency  in  con- 
versation, for  which  he  found  himself  unfit: 
and  that  he  said  to  a  lady  who  complained 
of  his  having  talked  little  in  company, 
"  Madam,  I  have  but  nine-pence  in  ready 
monev,  but  1  can  draw  for  a  thousand 
pounds."  I  observed  that  Goldsmith  had 
a  great  deal  of  gold  in  his  cabinet,  but,  not 
r^ontent  with  that,  was  always  taking  out 
his  purse.  Johnsov.  "  Yes,  sir,  and  that 
80  oilen  an  empty  purse !" 

Goldsmith's  incessant  desire  of  bein^  con- 
spicuous in  company  was  the  occasion  of 
his  sometimes  appearing  to  such  disadvan- 
tage as  one  should  hardly  have  supposed 
possible  in  a  man  of  his  genius.  When  his 
literary  reputation  had  risen  deservedly  high, 
and  his  society  was  much  courted,  he  became 
very  iealous  of  the  extraordinaiy  attention 
whicn  was  every  where  paid  to  Johnson. 
One  evening,  in  a  circle  of  wits,  he  found 
fault  with  me  for  talking  of  Johnson  as  en- 
titled to  the  honour  or  unquestionable  su- 
periority. "  Sir,*'  said  he,  "  you  arc  for 
making  a  monarchy  of  what  should  be  a 
repubhck  i." 

He  was  still  more  mortified,  when,  talking 
in  a  company  with  fluent  vivacity,  and, 
as  he  flattered  himself,  to  the  admiration  of 
all  who  were  present,  a  German  who  sat 
next  him,  and  perceived  Johnson  roiling 
himself  as  if  about  to  speak,  suddenly  stop- 

>  [In  WID6  late  publication  it  it  Hated  that 
Buonaparte,  ropreaiiig  the  flatterjr  of  one  of  hit 
IJteiaiy  conitien,  said,  "  Poar  Dwii,  laiaMs-noof 
aa  moins  la  repubHque  dea  Itttrts.*^  It  hai 
beea  alio,  witfl  mora  probabilitT,  itBted,  that 
imteadof  being  Middy,  it  was  aid  o/ him.  Per* 
haps,  aftwall, the  FVeiich  itoiy  is bota  vemoa  of 
thk  boBHDoC  of  Goldmith's.— Ed.] 


oed  him,  sajingy  '*SUy,  sUy-^Toetor 
Shonson  is  going  to  say  something."  Tfaii 
was,  no  doimt,  veiy  provoking,  especially  to 
one  so  irritable  as  Goldsmith,  who  Acqoent- 
ly  mentioned  it  with  strong  exprasnons  of 
indignation. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  Goldnnitfa 
was  sometimes  content  to  be  treated  with 
an  easy  familiarity,  but  upon  occaaons 
would  be  consequential  and  important  An 
instance  of  this  occurred  in  a  small  particular. 
Johnson  had  a  way  of  contracting  the  names 
of  his  friends ;  aa,  Beauclerk,  Beau;  Bos- 
well,  Bozz^;  Langton,  Lanky;  Murphy, 
Mur;  Shendan,  Sherry.  I  remember  one 
day,  when  Tom  Davies  was  telling  thtt 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  '<  We  are  all  in  labour 
for  a  name  to  Ooldy^s  play,"  Goldsmith 
seemed  dis])leased  that  such  a  liberty  should 
be  taken  with  his  name,  and  said  "  I  have 
oilen  desired  him  not  to  call  me  Ooldy," 
Tom  was  remarkably  attentive  to  the 
most  minute  circumstance  about  Johnson. 
I  recollect  his  telling  me  once,  on  my  am- 
val  in  London,  '*  Sir,  our  great  friend  hss 
made  an  improvement  on  his  appellation  of 
old  Mr.  Sheridan:  he  calls  him  now  Sherrjj 
derry, 

<<  TO   THK  RKVEREND    MR.  BA08HAW,  AT 

BaOMLKT^. 

«*siaihy,im 
"  Sib, — I  return  you  my  sincere  thanks 
for  your  additions  to  my  Dictionary;  hot 
the  new  edition  has  been  published  some 
time,  and  therefore  I  cannot  now  make  use 
of  them.  Whether  I  -shall  ever  revise  it 
more,  I  know  not  If  many  readen  hai 
been  as  judicious,  asdiUgent,  and  as  commo- 
nicative  as  yourself,  my  work  had  been  het- 
ter.  The  world  must  at  present  take  it  n 
it  is.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  snd 
most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoBBSOir." 

'  The  Rev.  Thomas  Bagafaaw,  M.  A.  who  died 
on  the  20th  Nbvember,  1787,  in  the  eereDtr-KV- 
enth  year  of  his  age,  ehaplain  of  Bremlej  ooHc|e, 
in  Kent,  and  rector  of  Sondifleet  lie  had  le- 
agned  the  core  of  Bromley  paxiih  some  time  be- 
fore his  death.  For  this,  and  another  kiter  bm 
Dr.  JohiMon  in  1784,  to  the  aame  tnily  ntftt^ 
hie  man,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  John  Lovedsj,  of 
the  commons,  a  son  of  the  late  leaned  and  piou 
John  Loveday,  Esq.  of  CaTenbam*  in  Berkslun, 
who  obliffingly  traoMribed  them  for  me  from  tbs 
originals  in  his  posMSsion.  The  worthy  gentle* 
man,  having  retired  fiom  boaineas,  now  liv«  id 
Warwickshire.  The  world  has  been  Utely 
obliged  to  him  as  the  editor  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Townson's  excellent  work,  modestly  entitled  "  A 
DiMoarw  on  the  Evangelical  History,  from  the  !o- 
terment  to  the  Ascension  of  onr  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ;**  to  whksfa  is  prefixed  a  traly  in- 
terastiog  and  ^pleasiiupaecoant  of  the  aathoar,  bj 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ralph  Chaiton.^-BoswBLL. 
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On  Sttfldnr,  ath '  Biay,  I  dined  with 
JohnaoD  %i  Bfr.  Langton's,  with  Dr.  Beat- 
tie  and  Mine  other  company.  He  descant* 
fd  on  the  anhjeet  of  literary  property. 
**  There  seems,"  said  he, "  to  he  in  autnours 
ft  stronger  right  of  property  than  that  hy 
occupancy;  a  metapnysical  right,  a  right, 
88  it  were,  of  creation,  which  should  from 
its  oatnre  be  perpetual;  but  the  consent  of 
oations  is  agamst  it;  and  indeed  reason  and 
the  interests  of  learning  are  against  it;  for 
were  it  to  be  perpetual,  no  b(x>k,  however 
uidttl,  could  be  universally  diffused  amongst 
mankind,  should  the  proprietor  take  it  into 
his  head  to  restrain  its  circulation.  No  book 
could  have  the  advantage  of  being  edited 
with  notes,  however  necessary  to  its  eluci- 
dation, should  the  proprietor  perversely  op- 
pose it  For  the  general  good  of  the  world, 
tbereffire,  whatever  valuable  work  has  once 
been  created  by  an  authour,  and  issued  out 
by  him,  should  be  understood  as  no  longer 
io  his  power,  but  as  belonging  to  the  pub- 
lick;  at  the  same  time  the  authour  is  enti- 
tled to  an  adequate  reward.  This  he  should 
have  by  an  exclusive  rijght  to  his  work  for  a 
considerable  number  oryears." 

He  attacked  Liord  Monboddo's  strange 
^Kcalation  on  the  primitive  state  of  human 
oature;  obserring, "  Sir,  it  is  all  conjecture 
about  a  thinfir  useless,  even  were  it  anown 
U>  be  true.  Knowledge  of  all  kinds  is  good. 
Coojeetaie,  aa  to  things  useful,  is  good;  but 
conjecture  aa  to  what  it  would  be  useless  to 
bow,  such  as  whether  men  went  upon  all 
four,  is  very  idle." 

On  Monday,  9th  May,  as  I  was  to  set 
OQl  00  my  return  to!  Scotland  next  morn- 
ing, I  WIS  desirous  to  see  as  much  of  Dr. 
MflaoB  as  I  could.  But  I  first  called  on 
GddBmhh  to  take  leave  of  him.  The 
jealotuy  and  envy,  which,  though  i^ossesa- 
ed  of  many  most  amiable  qualities,  he 
fnokly  avowed,  broke  out  violently  at  this 
interview  K  Upon  another  occasion,  when 
Goklamth  confesaed  himself  to  be  of  an 
envious  disposition,  I  contended  with  John- 
wn  thai  we  on^ht  not  to  be  angry  with  him, 
br  wasao  candid  in  owning  it.  ''  Nay,  sir," 
aud  Johnson,  "  we  must  be  anery  that  a 
nan  has  such  a  superabundance  of  an  odious 
quality,  that  he  cannot  keep  it  within  his 
own  breast,  but  it  boils  over."  In  my 
oDinion,  however.  Goldsmith  had  not  more 
of  it  than  other  people  have,  but  only  talk- 
ed of  it  freely. 

He  nowaoemed  very  angry  that  Johnson 
wasgoin?  to  be  a  traveller;  said  "  he  would 
be  ade«d  weight  for  me  to  carry,  and  that 
I  shonkl  never  be  able  to  lug  him  along 
t^ngh  the   Highlands    and  Hebrides." 

*  P  wonder  why  Boswell  ao  often  displays 
a  nalcToleat  feeUag  lowaida  Goldsmith  ?  Rival- 
T  fu  JohoMD'a  good  gnoei,  perhaps. — ^Wxii- 
rtaBcotr.) 
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Nor  would  he  patiently  allow  me  to  enlarge 
upon  Johnson's  wonderful  abilities ;  Init 
exclaimed,  <<Is  he  like  Burke,  who  winds 
into  a  subject  like  a  serpent?"  <'  But," 
said  I, "  Johnson  is  tlie  Hercules  who  stran- 
gled serpents  in  his  cradle." 

I  dined  with  Dr.  Johnson  at  General  Pa- 
oli's.  He  was  obliged,  by  indisposition,  to 
leave  the  company  early;  he  appointed  me, 
however,  to  meet  him  in  the  evening  at 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Chambers's  in  the 
Temple,  where  he  accordingly  came,  though 
he  continued  to  be  very  ill.  Chambers,  as 
is  common  on  such  occasions,  prescribed  va- 
rious remedies  to  him.  Johnson  (fretted 
by  pain) .  < <  Pr'y thee  don't  tease  me.  Stay 
till  I  am  well,  and  then  you  shall  tell  me  how 
to  cure  myself."  He  grew  better,  and  talk- 
ed with  a  noble  enthusiasm  of  keeping  up 
the  representation  of  respectable  tanulies. 
His  zeal  on  this  subject  was  a  circumstance 
in  liis  character  exceedinglv  remarkable, 
when  it  is  considered  that  he  himself  had  no 
pretensions  to  blood.  I  heard  him  once  sa^, 
"  I  have  great  merit  in  being  zealous  for 
subordination  and  the  honours  of  birth;  for 
I  can  hardly  tell  who  was  my  grandfather." 
He  maintamed  the  dignity  and  propriety  of 
male  succession,  in  opposition  to  tlie  opinion 
of  one  of  our  friends^,  who  had  that  dav  em- 
ployed Mr.  Chambers  to  draw  his  will,  de- 
vising his  estate  to  his  three  sisters,  in  pre- 
ference to  a  remote  heir  male.  Johnson 
called  them  "three  dotodtea,"  and  said, 
with  as  high  a  spirit  as  the  boldest  baron  in 
the  most  jserfect  days  of  the  feudal  system, 
"  An  ancient  estate  should  always  go  to 
males.  It  is  mighty  foolish  to  let  a  stranger 
have  it,  because  he  marries  your  daughter, 
and  takes  your  name.  As  for  an  estate  new- 
ly acquired  by  trade,  you  may  give  it,  if  yon 
will,  to  the  dog  Tovoser,  and  let  him  keep 
his  own  name." 

I  have  known  him  at  times  exceedingly 
diverted  at  what  seemed  to  others  a  very 
small  sport.  He  now  laughed  immoderately, 
without  any  reason,  that  we  could  perceive, 
at  our  friend's  making  his  will :  called  him 
the  testator,  and  added,  "I  dare  say  he 
thinks  he  has  done  a  mighty  thing.  He 
won't  stay  till  he  gets  home  to  his  seat  in 
the  country,  to  produce  this  wonderful  deed : 
he'll  call  up  the  landlord  of  the  first  inn  on 
itie  road;  and,  afler  a  suitable  preface  upon 

'  [It  seems,  from  many  circomstancea,  that 
this  waa  Mr.  Langton ;  and  that  there  waa  some- 
thing mora  in  the  matter  than  a  mora  aall^  of  ob- 
Btrepeioaa  mirth.  It  is  certain  that  the  friendship 
of  **  twenty  yeaia'  standing**  {poit,  22d  Angoit, 
1778)  between  Jobneon  and  Lan^n  suffered, 
about  this  time,  a  aerions  interrnption.  Johnaon 
chose  to  attribute  it  to  the  reproof  he  had  lately 
given  Lanaton  at  Mr.  Dillv'a  table  {ante,  p.  819)  ; 
but  it  ia  mora  probable  that  it  araae  from  thia  af. 
lairoribswiU.'Ei>.] 
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tnortality  and  the  aneertaintv  of  life,  will  tell 
him  that  he  should  not  delay  making  his 
will;  and  here,  air,  will  he  say,  is  my  will, 
which  I  have  just  made,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  ahlest  lawyers  in  the  kingdom; 
and  he  will  read  it  to  him  (laughin?  all  the 
time).  He  helieves  he  has  made  this  will; 
but  he  did  not  make  it;  you,  Chambers, 
made  it  for  him.  I  trust  you  have  had 
more  conscience  than  to  make  him  say, '  be- 
ing of  sound  understanding !'  ha,  ha,  ha !  I 
hope  he  has  left  me  a  legacy.  I  'd  have  his 
will  turned  into  verse,  like  a  ballad." 

In  this  playAil  manner  did  he  run  on,  ex- 
ulting in  his  own  pleasantry,  which  certain- 
ly was  not  such  as  mifi^t  be  expected  from 
Ae  authour  of  "The  Rambler,"  but  which 
is  here  preserved,  that  my  readers  may  be 
acquainted  even  with  the  slightest  occasion- 
al characteristicksof  so  eminent  a  man. 

Mr.  Chambers  did  not  by  any  means  re- 
lish this  jocularity  upon  a  matter  of  which 
pars  mofnafuit  ^,  and  seemed  impatient  till 
ne  got  nd  of  us.  Johnson  could  not  stop 
his  merriment,  but  continued  it  all  the  way 
till  he  pot  without  the  Temple-gate.  He  then 
burst  mto  such  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  he  ap 
peared  to  be  almost  in  a  convulsion;  and,  in 
order  to  support  himself,  laid  hold  of  one  of 
the  posts  at  the  side  of  the  foot  pavement, 
and  sent  forth  peals  so  loud,  that  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  nighi  his  voice  seemed  to  re- 
sound from  Temple-bar  to  Fleet-ditch. 

This  most  ludicrous  exhibition  of  the  aw- 
ful, melancholy,  and  venerable  Johnson, 
happened  well  to  counteract  the  feelings  of 
saaness  which  I  used  to  experience  when 
parting  with  him  for  a  considerable  time.  I 
accompanied  him  to  his  door,  where  he  gave 
me  his  blessing. 

He  records  of  himself  this  year: 

"  Between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  hav- 
ing always  considered  that  time  as  propi- 
tious to  study,  I  attempted  to  learn  the  low 
Dutch  language." 

It  is  to  1^  observed,  that  he  here  admits 
an  opinion  of  the  human  mind  being  in- 
fluenced by  seasons,  which  he  ridicules  in 
his  writings.  His  progress,  he  says,  was 
interrupted  by  a  fever,  **  which,  by  the  im- 
prudent use  of  a  small  print,  left  an  inflam- 
mation in  his  useful  eye."  We  cannot  but 
admire  his  spirit  when  we  know,  that  amidst 
a  complicationof  bodily  and  mental  distress, 
he  was  still  animated  with  the  desire  of  in- 
tellectual improvement  2.    Various  notes  of 

*  '  [Mr.  Cbamben  may  have  known  more  of 
the  real  state  of  the  afiair  than  Boawell,  and  been 
offended  at  the  mode  in  which  Johnson  treated 
their  common  friend.  It  ia  abenid  to  think  that 
he  conld  have  felt*  any  diipleasara  on  hk  own  ac- 
count— Ed.] 

*  Not  nz  months  before  his  death,  he  wished 
me  to  teach  him  the  Scale  of  Mwick  :  ••  0r. 
Bnmey,  teach  me  at  least  the  alphabet  of  your 
Isngnaie."— BvKiTBT. 


hts  studies  appear  on  difoent  days,  in  hit 
manuscript  diary  of  this  year;  such  as, 

"  Inehoovi  leettonem  Pentatettehi,  Ftii- 
ivi  UcHonem  Cof^.  Fab.  Burdomtm.  Legi 
primum  aetutn  Troadum.  Legi  Diiterta- 
tionem  Clerici  poitremam  de  Pent.  S  of 
Clark*B  Sermons,  L.  ApoUanii  pufnum 
Betrieiam.  L,  cenium  tersus  Ifomm." 

Let  this  serve  as  a  specimen  of  what  ac- 
cessions of  literature  he  was  perpeluallv  io- 
fusing  into  his  mind,  while  he  charged  him- 
self with  idleness. 

This  year  died  Mrs.  Salisbury  Pkn, 
(mother  of  Mrs.  Thrale),  a  lady  p-  »«• 
whom  he  appears  to  have  esteemed  much, 
and  whose  memory  he  honoured  with  an  ep- 
itaph. [This  event  also  furnished  ^ 
him  with  a  subject  of  meditation 
for  the  evening  of  June  the  18th,  on  which 
day  this  lady  died.] 

["  Friday,  June  18, 1778.  This  day,  it 
ter  dinner,  died  Mrs.  Salisbury;  she  had  for 
some  days  almost  lost  the  power  of  speaking. 
Yesterday,  as  I  touched  her  hand,  and  Idas- 
ed  it,  she  pressed  my  hand  between  her  two 
hands,  which  she  probably  intended  aa  the 
parting  caress.  At  night  nerspecch  rcturo- 
ed  a  little;  and  she  said,  among  other  things, 
to  her  daughter,  I  have  had  much  time,  and 
I  hope  I  have  used  it.  This  morning  Wing 
called  about  nine  to  feel  her  pulse,  I  said  at 
parting,  God  bless  you,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.  She  smiled,  as  pleased.  She  had  her 
senses  perhaps  to  the  dyin^  moment" 

[He  complains,  about  this  period,  that  his 
memory  had  been  for  a  long  time  very  much 
confused,  and  tliat  names,  and  peraooa,  and 
events,  slide  away  strangely  from  him. 
"  But,"  he  adds,  "  I  grow  easier."} 

In  a  letter  from  Edinburgh,  dated  the 
29th  of  May,  I  pressed  him  to  persevere  in 
his  resolution  to  make  this  year  the  project- 
ed visit  to  the  Hebrides,  of  which  he  wd  I 
had  talked  for  many  years,  and  which  1  ^^ 
confident  would  a^ord  us  much  entertaifl- 
ment. 

"to  JAMES  BOBWELL,  EtfQ. 

*«  JobuMHi*iK:oart,  FleetHitrMC,  Mi  Jaly«  i^^ 

^<DEAa  SIR, — When  vour  letter  came  to 
me,  I  was  so  darkened  Dy  an  inflammation 
in  my  eye  that  I  could  not  for  some  time 
read  it.  I  can  now  write  without  tronhle, 
and  can  read  large  prints.  My  eye  is  grad- 
ually growing  stronger:  and  I  hope  wiU  he 
able  to  take  some  delignt  in  the  survey  of  a 
Caledonian  loch. 

<*  Chambers  is  going  a  judge,  with  six 
thousand  a  year,  to  Bengal.  He  and  i 
shall  come  down  toother  as  far  as  New- 
castle,  and  thence  I  shall  easily  get  to  Edin- 
burgh. Let  me  know  the  exact  time  when 
your  courts  intermit.  1  must  conform  a  lit- 
tle to  Chambers's  occasions,  and  he  must 
conform  a  little  to  mine.  The  time  which 
you  shall  fix  must  be  the  common  point  to 
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vluch  we  will  come  B8  near  as  we  can.  £x» 
eept  thit  eye,  I  am  very  well. 

**  Beattie  is  so  caressed,  SDd  invited,  and 
lr»ted,  and  liked,  and  flattered  by  the  great, 
that  I  can  see  nothing  of  him.  I  am  in 
great  hope  that  he  will  be  well  provided  for, 
and  then  we  will  live  upon  him  at  the  Mar* 
iflchal  College,  without  pity  or  modestv. 

" 1  left  the  town  without  taking 

leave  of  me,  and  is  gone  in  deeo  dudgeon 
to  K  Is  not  this  very  childisn?  Where 

is  sow  my  legacy? 

"  I  hope  yoor  dear  lady  and  her  dear  baby 
are  both  welL  I  shall  see  theni  too  when  I 
come;  and  I  have  that  opinion  of  your  choice, 
u  toiuspect  that  when  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Bos- 
well,  I  shall  be  less  willing  to  go  away.  I 
am,  dear  air,  your  affectionate  humble  ser- 
vant, "  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  Write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Cham- 
bers is  now  at  Oxford." 

I  again  wrote  to  him,  informing  him  that 
tke  coort  of  session  rose  on  the  twelfth  of 
August,  hoping  to  see  him  before  that  time, 
and  expreaaing,  perhaps  in  too  extravagant 
terau,  my  admiration  of  him,  and  my  ex- 
pectation of  pleasure  from  our  intended  tour. 


''to  JAlffBS  BOSWfiLL,  E8<i. 

**sdAc«iwt,irrs. 

. "  Deab  6ie,«--I  shall  set  out  from  London 
on  Friday  the  sixth  of  this  month,  and  pur- 
pose not  to  loiter  much  by  the  way.  Which 
day  I  shall  be  at  Edinburgh,  I  cannot  exact- 
ly tell.  I  suppose  I  must  drive  to  an  inn, 
and  send  a  porter  to  find  ^u. 

'*  I  am  afraid  Beattie  will  not  be  at  his  col- 
lege soon  enough  for  us,  and  I  shall  be  sor- 
IV  to  miss  him;  but  there  is  no  staying  for 
the  concurrence  of  all  conveniences.  We 
will  do  as  well  as  we  can.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,    "  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

**  8d  Augiuit,  1773. 

"  Dear  sia, — Not  being  at  Mr.  Thrale's 
when  your  letter  came,.  I  had  written  the  in- 
closed paper  and  sealed  it;  bringing  it  hith- 
er for  a  frank,  I  found  yours.  If  any  thing 
could  repress  my  ardour,  it  would  be  such 
a  letter  as  yours.  To  disappoint  a  friend 
is  unpleasing;  and  he  that  forms  expecta- 
tions like  yours,  must  be  disappomted. 
Think  only  when  you  see  me,  that  you  see 
a  man  who  loves  you,  and  is  proud  and  glad 
that  you  love  him.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  af- 
fectionate, "  Sam.  Johnson." 


T««io  ^Dr.  Johnson  had,  for  many 
^*^  years,  given  me  hopes  that  we 
^^  should  go  together,  and  visit  the 
Hebrides.    Martin's  account  of  those  islands 


^  [Boih  these  blaaks  nnut  be  filled  with  Lang- 
fM.    See  on/r,  p.  821. ^Eo.] 

'  [Hen  b^ins  the  Journal  of  the  Tour  to  the 
Hcbndei,  to  which  Mr.  Boswell  had  prefixed  two 
mooot,  the  fint  in  the  title-page,  finom  Pope: 

"0'  mkiU  along  the  ttreom  of  time  thy  name 
ripmm^MtJfiee,  mid  ftotken  all  its  fame  t 
J«y,  «teir  Hiy  Utlte  bark  attendant  rai/, 
Fmreme  tke  triumpk  and  partake  the  gale?^ 

TV  ocfasr  oa  a  fly-leaf,  firom  Baker's  Chronicle : 

'*  He  tptfj  of  an  admirable  pregnancy  of 

Kir,  mtd  that  pregnancy  much  improved  hy 

tmumuai  ttudyfrom  hU  childhood;  by  vohich 

he  had  gptten  $uch  a  promptncBS  in  express- 

ioi  his  mind^  that  hu  extemporal  speeches 

tttrt  HttU  inferior  to  his  premeditated  wri- 

fa^Ff.    Many,  no  doubt,  had  read  as  much, 

and  perhaps  more  than  he ;  but  scarce  ever 

any  contacted  his  reading  into  judgment  as 

he  datf.**     Mr.  Bofwell  tells  as  that  Johnson  read 

thii  jranal  as  it  proceeded,  which,  strange  os  the 

reader  will  itnnk  it,  when  be  conies  to  read  some 

piw^~n  of  it,  Johnson  himself  confirms;  for  he 

«>»  to  ftfis.  Thiale.  ••  Yon  never  told  me.  and  I 

AiaiBsd  to  inquire,  bow  you  were  entertained  by 

Bu«wcll*a  JoornaL    One  would  think  the  man 

had  beat  hired  to  be  a  spy  npon  me.    He  was 

fttj  dil^SBt,  and  cai^bt  opportonities  of  writing 

bam  tiine  to  time.    Yos  may  now  conceive  yoor- 

Klf  tolcsably  w^  scqaainted  with  the  ezpedi- 

tmn.** — JMOrs^  v.  I.  p.  28S.— En.] 


had  impressed  us  with  a  notion,  that  we 
might  there  contemplate  a  system  of  life 
almost  totally  different  from  what  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  see;  and  to  find  sim- 
plicity and  wildness,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances of  remote  time  or  place,  so  near  to 
our  native  ffreat  island,  was  an  object  with- 
in the  reach  of  reasonable  curiosity.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  said  in  his  *^  Journey,"  "  that 
he  scarcelv  remembered  how  the  wish  to 
visit  the  Hebrides  was  excited^"  but  he  told 
me,  in  summer,  1763,  that  his  father  put 
Martin's  account  into  his  hands  when  he 
was  very  young,  and  that  he  was  much 

E leased  with  it.  We  reckoned  there  would 
e  some  inconveniences  and  hardships,  and 
perhaps  a  little  danger;  but  these,  we  were 
persuaded,  were  magnified  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  every  body.  When  I  was  at  Fer- 
ney,  in  1764,  I  mentioned  our  design  to 
Voltaire.  He  looked  at  me,  as  if  I  had  talk- 
ed of  going  to  the  Nortli  Pole,  and  said, 
"  You  do  not  insist  on  my  accompanying 
you  ?  "  "  No,  sir."  "  Then  I  am  very  will- 
ing you  should  go."  I  was  not  afraid  that 
our  curious  expedition  would  be  prevented 
by  such  apprehensions;  but  I  doubted  that 
it  wouki  not  be  possible  to  prevail  on  Dr. 
Johnson  to  relinquish,  for  some  time,  the 
felicity  of  a  London  life,  which,  to  a  man 
who  can  enjoy  it  with  full  intellectual  relish, 
is  apt  to  make  existence  in  any  narrower 
sphere  seem  insipid  or  irksome.  I  doubted 
tnat  he  would  not  be  willing  to  come  down 
from  his  elevated  state  of  philosophical  digiii- 
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ty^  from  a  superiority  of  wisdom  among  the 
wise,  and  of  learning  among  the  learned; 
and  from  flashing  his  wit  upon  minds  bright 
enough  to  reflect  it. 

He  had  disappointed  my  expectations  so 
lOng,  that  I  began  to  despair;  but,  in  spring, 
1773,  he  talked  of  coming  to  Scotland  that 
year  with  so  much  firmness,  that  I  hoped  he 
was  at  last  in  earnest  I  knew  that,  if  he 
were  once  launched  from  the  mecropolis,  he 
would  go  forward  very  well;  and  I  got  our 
common  friends  there  to  assist  in  setting  him 
afloat.  To  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  particular, 
whose  enchantment  over  him  seldom  failed, 
I  was  much  obliged  i.  It  was,  *M  'II  give 
thee  a  wind."  "Thou  art  kind."  To  at- 
tract him,  we  had  invitations  from  the  chiefs 
Macdonald  and  Maclood;  and,  for  addition- 
al aid,  1  wrote  to  Lord  Elibank,  Dr.  Will- 
iam Robertson,  and  Dr.  Beattie. 

To  Dr.  Robertson,  so  far  as  my  letter 
concerned  the  present  subject,  I  wrote  as 
follows: 

"  Our  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  is  in 

freat  health  and  spirits;  and,  I  do  think, 
as  a  serious  resolution  to  visit  Scx)tland 
this  year.  The  more  attraction,  however, 
the  better;  and,  therefore,  though  I  know 
he  will  be  happv  to  meet  you  there,  it  will 
forward  the  scheme,  if,  in  your  answer  to 
this,  you  express  yourself  concerning  it  with 
that  power  of  which  you  are  so  happily  pos- 
sessed, and  which  may  be  so  directed  as  to 
operate  strongly  upon  him." 

His  answer  to  that  part  of  mv  letter  was 
quite  as  I  could  have  wished.  It  was  writ- 
ten with  the  address  and  persuasion  of  the 
historian  of  America. 

"  When  I  saw  you  last,  you  ^ave  us  some 
hopes  that  you  might  prevail  with  Mr. 
Johnson  to  make  out  that  excursion  to  Scot- 
land, with  the  expectation  of  which  we  have 
long  flattered  ourselves.  If  he  could  order 
matters  so  as  to  pass  some  time  in  Edin- 
burgh, about  the  close  of  the  summer  sea- 
son, and  then  visit  some  of  the  Highland 
scenes,  I  am  confident  he  would  be  pleased 
with  the  grand  features  of  nature  in  manv 
parts  of  this  country:  he  will  meet  with 
many  persons  here  who  respect  him,  and 
some  whom  I  am  persuaded  he  will  think 
not  unworthy  of  his  esteem.  I  wish  he 
would  make  the  experiment.  He  sometimes 
cracks  his  jokes  upon  us  ;  but  he  will  find 
that  we  can  distinguish  between  the  stabs 
of  malevolence  and  the  rebukes  of  the  right- 

1  [She  gives,  in  one  of  herletten  to  Dr.  John- 
flon,  the  reasons  which  indnced  her  to  approve 
this  exconion:  «  Fatigae  is  profitable  to  voor 
health,  open  the  whole,  and  keep$  fancy  from 
playing  foolish  tricks.  Exercise  for  jov  body 
and  exertion  for  yonr  mind,  will  conlribnte  more 
than  all  the  medksine  m  the  nnivenw  to  preserve 
that  life  we  all  consider  as  invaloableu  '*— Zeffer«, 
F.  1.  p.  190.->Ep.] 
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eous,  which  are  like  excellent  oil^  and 
break  not  the  head.  Ofler  my  best  compli* 
ments  to  him,  and  assure  him  that  I  shall  be 
happy  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
under  my  roof." 

To  Dr.  Beattie  I  wrote,  "  The  chief 
intention  of  this  letter  b  to  inform  yon,  that 
I  now  seriouslv  believe  Mr.  Samuel  John- 
son will  visit  Scotland  this  jrear:  but  I  winh 
that  every  power  of  attraction  may  he  em- 
ployed to  secure  our  bavin?  so  valuable  an 
acquisition,  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will, 
without  delay,  write  to  me  what  I  know 
you  think,  that  I  may  read  it  to  the  mighty 
sage,  with  proper  emphasis,  before  I  leave 
London,  wnich  I  must  do  soon.  He  talks 
of  you  with  the  same  warmth  that  he  did 
last  year.  We  are  to  see  as  much  of  Scot- 
land as  we  can,  in  the  months  of  Angnat 
and  September.  We  shall  not  be  long  of 
being  at  Marischal  Colle|^e  3.  He  is  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  seemg  some  of  the 
Western  Islands." 

Dr.  Beattie  did  better:  ipteitenit  He 
was,  however,  so  polite  as  to  wave  his  prir- 
ilege  of  m7  mihi  reteribas,  and  wrote  from 
Edinburgh  as  follows: 

"  Your  verv  kind  and  agreeable  favonr 
of  the  20th  of  April  overtook  me  here  yes- 
terday, afler  having  gone  to  Aberdeen, 
which  place  I  lefl  about  a  week  ago.  I  am 
to  set  out  this  day  for  London,  and  hope  to 
have  the  honour  of  paying  my  respects  to 
Mr.  Johnson  and  you,  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  hence.  I  shall  tfien  do  what  I  can  to 
enfbrce  the  topick  you  mention;  but  at  pre- 
sent I  cannot  enter  upon  it,  as  I  am  in  a  very 
prreat  hurry,  for  I  intend  to  begin  my 
journey  within  an  hour  or  two." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  threw 
some  pleasing  motives  into  the  northern 
scale.  But,  mdeed,  Mr.  Johnson  loved  all 
that  he  heard,  from  one  whom  he  telia  na, 
in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Gray  found  ''a 
poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  good  man." 

My  Lord  Elibank  did  not  answer  my 
letter  to  his  lordship  for  some  time. 
The  reason  will  appear  when  we  come 
to  the  Isle  of  Sky.  I  shall  then  insert 
my  letter,  with  letters  from  his  lordahip, 
both  to  myself  and  Mr.  Johnson.  I  beg  it 
may  be  understood,  that  I  insert  my  own 
letters,  as  I  relate  my  own  sayings,  rather 
as  keys  to  what  is  valuable  belonging  to 
others,  than  for  their  own  sake. 

Luckily,  Mr.  Justice  (now  Sir  Robert) 

'  Onr  friend,  Edmund  Barks,  who,  by  tbi* 
time,  had  received  some  pretty  mvtn  rtroki» 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  on  acconnt  of  the  unhappy  di^ 
ference  in  their  politick*,  upon  nay  repeitiiig  tl» 
poasage  to  him,  exclaimed,  *<  Ou  of  vitiiol  *"" 

BOBWELL. 

>  This,  I  find,  is  a  Sootticiam.  I  dumld  hara 
saul, «'  It  will  not  be  long  belbra  we  riiall  ha  at 
Marischal  College.*'— BofWXLL. 


.] 
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Chamben,  who  was  about  to  sail  for  the 
East  Indies,  was  going  to  take  leave  of  his 
itlations  at  Newcastle,  and  he  conducted 
Dr.  Johnoon  to  that  town  [whence  he 
wrote  me  the  following] : 

**  NeweaiOe,  llth  A«gi»t,  ITVS. 

**  Dbab  sik, — ^I  came  hither  last  night, 
and  hope,  but  do  not  absolutely  promise,  to 
be  ia  Edinburgh  on  Saturday.  Beattie 
will  not  come  so  soon.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  **  Sam.  Johnson. 
My  compliments  to  your  lady.' 


u 
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Mr.  Soott,  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
afterwards  Sir  William  Scott  [and  Lord 
Stowett],  aocOTmpanied  him  from  thence  to 
Erflinburgh.  With  such  propitious  con- 
voys did  he  proceed  to  mv  native  city. 
Bat  lest  metapnor  should  make  it  be  suppos- 
ed he  aetually  went  by  sea,  I  choose  to 
mention  that  he  travelled  in  post-chaises,  of 
wfaieh  the  rapid  motion  was  one  of  his 
most  favourite  amusements. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  character,  religi- 
ous, moral,  political,  and  literary  ;  nay,  his 
figure  and  manner  are,  I  believe,  more  gen- 
eraliy  known  than  those  of  almost    any 
nan-,  yet  it  may  not  be  superfluous  here  to 
attempt  a  aketeli  of  him.    L^et  my  readers 
then  remember  that  he  was  a  sincere  and 
natons  christian,  of  high  church  of  Eng- 
land and  monarchical  principles,  which  he 
would  not  tamely  suffer  to  oe  (juestioned; 
steady  and  inflexible  in  maintaining  the  ob- 
Ugatiotts  of  pte^  and  virtue,  both  from  a 
regard  to  the  order  of  society,  and  from  a 
veaermtkni  (or  the  Great  Source  of  all  order; 
correct,  nay,  stem  in   his  taste;  hard  to 
please,  and  easily  offended;  impetuous  and 
irritable  in  his  temper,  but  of  a  most  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  heart;  having  a  mind 
stnred  with  a  vast  and  various  collection  of 
leamtne'  and  knowledge,  which  he  commu- 
nkraied  with  peculiar  perspicuity  and  force, 
in  rich  and  cnoice  expression.    He  united 
a  moeC  logical  head  with  a  most  fertile  im- 
agination, which  gave  him  an  extraordina- 
ry advantage  in  arguing;  for  he  could  rea- 
son close  or  wide,  as  he  saw  best  for  the 
moment.     He  could,  when  he  chose  it,  be 
the  greatest  sophist  that  ever  wielded  a 
WMpoB  in  the  schools  of  declamation,  but 
he  indulged  this  only  in  conversation;  for 
he  owned  he  sometimes  talked  for  victory; 
he  was  too  conscientious  to  make  errour 
permament  and  pernicious,  by  deliberately 
writing  it.    He  waa  conscious  of  his  supe- 
riority.     He  loved  praise   when    it   was 
brou^t  to  him;  but  he  was  too  proud  to 
seekfor  it    He  was  somewhat  susceptible 
of  Hatterv.    His  mind  was  so  full  of  image- 
ry, that  be  might  have  been  perpetually  a 
poeu     It  has  Men  oilen  remarked,  that  in 
his  poetical  pieces,  which  it  is  to  be  regret- 


ted are  so  few,  because  so  excellent,  his  style 
is  easier  than  in  his  prose.  There  is  de- 
ception in  this:  it  is  not  easier,  but  better 
suited  to  the  dignity  of  verse;  as  one  may 
dance  with  grace,  whose  motions,  in  ordi- 
nary walking,  in  the  common  step,  are  awk- 
ward. He  had  a  constitutional  melancholy, 
the  clouds  of  which  darkened  the  bright- 
ness of  his  fancy,  and  gave  a  gloomy  cast 
to  his  whole  course  of  thinking:  yet,  though 
ffrave  and  awful  in  his  deportment,  when 
he  thought  it  necessary  or  proper,  he  fre- 
quently indulged  himself  in  pleasantry  and 
sportive  sallies.  He  was  prone  to  supersti- 
tion, but  not  to  credulity.  Though  his 
imagination  might  incline  him  to  a  l^lief  of 
the  marvellous  and  the  mysterious,  his  vig- 
orous reason  examined  the  evidence  with 
jealousy.  He  had  a  loud  voice,  and  a  slow, 
deliberate  utterance,  which  no  doubt  gave 
some  additional  weight  to  the  sterling  me- 
tal of  his  conversation.  Lord  Pembroke 
said  once  to  me  at  Wilton,  with  a  happy 

Sleasantry,  and  some  truth,  that  *'Dr. 
ohnson's  sayings  would  not  appear  so  ex- 
traordinary, were  it  not  for  his  bauMPOut 
way.^*  But  I  admit  the  truth  of  this  only 
on  some  occasions.  The  Messiah  played 
upon  the  Canterbury  organ  is  more  sublime 
than  when  played  upon  an  inferior  instru- 
ment: but  very  slight  musick  will  seem 
grand,  when  conveyed  to  the  ear  through 
that  majestick  medium.  While,  therefore. 
Dr.  Johnson's  sayings  are  read,  let  his 
manner  be  taken  along  with  them.  Let  it, 
however,  be  observ^,  that  the  sayings 
themselves  are  generally  great;  that,  though 
he  might  be  an  ordinary  composer  at  times, 
he  was  for  the  .most  part  a  Handel.  His 
person  was  large,  robust,  I  may  say  ap- 
proaching to  the  gigantick,  and  grown  un- 
wieldy from  corpulency.  His  countenance 
was  naturally  of  the  cast  of  an  ancient 
statue,  but  somewhat  disfigured  by  the  scars 
of  that  evil,  which,  it  was  formerly  imagin- 
ed, the  royal  touch  could  cure.  He  was 
now  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  and  was  be- 
come a  little  dull  of  hearing.  His  sight 
had  always  been  somewhat  weak;  yet,  so 
much  does  mind  govern,  and  even  supply 
the  deficiency  of  organs,  that  his  percep- 
tions were  uncommonly  quick  and  accurate. 
His  head,  and  sometimes  also  his  body, 
shook  with  a  kind  of  motion  like  the  effect 
of  a  palsy:  he  appeared  to  be  frequently 
disturbecf  by  cramps,  or  convulsive  con- 
tractions 1,  of  the  nature  of  that  distemper 

*  Saeh  they  appeared  to  roe;  but  sioce  the  firrt 
edition,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  observed  to  me, 
**  that  Dr.  Johnson's  extraordinary  gestures  were 
only  habits,  in  which  he  indulged  hiooself  at  cer- 
tain times.  When  in  company,  where  he  was 
not  fi-ee,  or  when  dngaged  eamertly  in  convena- 
tion,  he  never  gave  way  to  inch  babiti,  which 
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called  St  VitoB'B  dance.  He  wore  a  full 
suit  of  plain  brown  clothes,  with  twisted 
hair-buttODS  of  the  same  colour,  a  large 
bushy  grayish  wig,  a  plain  shirt,  black 
worsted  stockings,  and  silver  buckles.  Up- 
on this  tour,  when  journeying,  he  wore 
boots,  and  a  very  wide  brown  cloth  great 
coat,  with  pockets  which  might  have  al- 
most held  the  two  volumes  of  his  folio  dic- 
tionary, and  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  large 
English  oak  stick.  Let  me  not  be  cen- 
sured for  mentioning  such  minute  particu- 
lars: every  thing  relative  to  so  great  a  man 
is  worth  observing.  I  remember  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  rhetorical  lectures  at  Glas- 
gow, told  us  he  was  glad  to  know  ^  that 
Milton  wore  latchets  in  his  shoes  instead 
of  buckles.  When  I  mention  the  oak  stick, 
it  is  but  letting  Hercules  have  his  club;  and, 
by  and  by,  my  readers  will  find  this  stick 
will  bud,  and  produce  a  good  joke. 

This  imperfect  sketch  of  "  the  combina- 
tion and  the  form  "  of  that  wonderful  man, 
whom  I  venerated  and  loved  while  in  this 
world,  and  after  whom  I  gaze  with  humble 
hope,  now  that  it  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  call  him  to  a  better  world,  will  serve 
to  introduce  to  the  fancy  of  my  readers  the 
capital  object  of  the  following  journal,  in 
the  course  of  which  I  trust  they  will  attain 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  him. 

His  prejudice  against  Scotland  was  an- 
nounced almost  as  soon  as  he  be^an  to  ap- 
pear in  the  world  of  letters.  In  his  '^  Lon- 
don," a  poem,  are  the  following  nervous 
lines: 

'*  For  who  would  leave,  nnbribed,  Hibemia's  land? 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand? 
There  none  are  swept  by  sudden  fate  away: 
But  all,  whom  hanger  spares,  with  age  decay.*' 

The  truth  is,  like  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  he  allowed  himself  to  look  upon  all 
nations  but  his  own  as  barbarians:  not  on- 
ly Hibernia,  and  Scotland,  but  Spain,  Italy, 
and  France,  are  attacked  in  the  same  poem. 
If  he  was  particularly  prejudiced  against  the 
Scots,  it  was  because  they  were  more  in  his 
way:  because  he  thouffht  their  success  in 
England  rather  exceeded  the  due  propor- 
,  tion  of  their  real  merit;  and  because  he 
could  not  but  see  in  them  that  nationality 
which   I  believe  no  liberal-minded  Scots- 

proves  that  they  were  not  inTolnntary.*'  I  atil], 
however,  think,  that  these  gestures  were  involnn- 
tary;  for  sorely  had  not  that  been  the  case,  he 
wonld  have  restrained  them  in  the  pnblic  streets. 
— ^BoswELi..  [See  asUe^  p.  66,  Sir  Joshua's 
reasoning  at  large ;  notwithstanding  which,  it 
seems  the  better  opinion  that  these  gestures  were 
the  consequence  of  nervous  affections,  and  not  of 
trick  or  habit — ^Ed.] 

>  [Th«  was  no  graat  disoovery;  the  laahion  of 
flboe-buekles  was  long  posterior  to  Milton's  day. 
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man  will  deny.  He  was  indeed,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  phraae,  at  bottom  much  of  a 
John  Bull;  much  of  a  blunt  true-bom  En- 
glishman. There  was  a  stratum  of  com- 
mon clay  under  the  rock  of  marbte.  He 
was  voraciously  fond  of  good  eating;  and 
he  had  a  ereat  deal  of  that  quality  called 
humour,  wnich  gives  an  oiliness  and  a  gloas 
to  every  other  quality. 

I  am,  I  flatter  myself,  completely  a  citizen 
of  the  world.  In  my  travels  through  Hol- 
land, Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Corsica, 
France,  I  never  felt  myself  from  home;  and 
I  sincerely  love  "  every  kindred  and  tongue 
and  people  and  nation."  1  subscribe  to 
what  my  late  truly  learned  and  philoeoDh- 
ical  friend  Mr.  Crosbie  said,  that  the  En- 
glish are  better  animals  than  the  Scota; 
they  are  nearer  the  sun;  their  blood  is  rich- 
er, and  more  mellow:  but  when  I  humour 
any  of  them  in  an  outrageous  contempt  of 
Scotland,  I  fairly  own  I  treat  them  as  chil* 
dren.  And  thus  I  have,  at  some  moments, 
found  myself  obliged  to  treat  even  Dr. 
Johnson. 

To  Scotland,  however,  he  ventured; 
and  he  return^  from  it  in  great  good  hu- 
mour, with  his  preiudices  much  lessened, 
and  with  very  grateful  feelings  of  the  hofi- 
pitality  with  wmch  he  was  treated;  as  is  ev- 
ident from  that  admirable  work,  his  "  Jour- 
ney to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland," 
which,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  has  bees 
misapprehended,  even  to  rancour,  by  my 
own  countrymen. 

To  have  the  company  of  Chambers  and 
Scott,  he  delayed  his  journey  so  long,  that 
the  court  of  session,  wnich  rises  on  the  Uth 
of  August,  was  broke  up  before  he  got  to 
Edinburgh. 

On  Saturday,  the  14th  of  August,  1773, 
late  in  the  evening,  I  received  a  note  from 
him,  that  he  was  arrived  a  Boyd'b  inn^at 
the  head  of  the  Canon-gate. 

*|  Baturdsy  «i|lit* 
"  Mr.  Johnson  sends  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Boswell,  being  just  arrived  at  Boyd's.'^ 

I  went  to  him  directly.  He  embraced  roe 
cordially;  and  I  exulted  in  the  thought  that 
I  now  had  him  actually  in  Caledonia.  Mr. 
Scott's  amiable  manners,  and  attachment  to 
our  Socrates,  at  once  united  me  to  him. 
He  told  me  that  before  I  came  in,  tlie  Doc- 
tor had  unluckily  had  a  bad  specimen  of 
Scottish  cleanliness.    He  then  drank  no  fer^ 


*  [The  sign  of  the  White  Horee.  It  contioncd 
a  place  from  which  coaches  naed  to  start  tifl  tho 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  agq  it  was  a  cafrier's  inn,  and  has 
since  been  held  unworthy  even  of  that  occapatioo, 
and  the  sign  is  taken  down.  It  was  a  base  hovel. 
— ^Waltbr  Scott.J 
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mented  lioiuv.  He  aaked  to  have  his  lem* 
(made  made  sweeter;  upon  which  the  waiu 
efj  with  hia  gteBssy  fingere,  liAed  a  lump  of 
n^r,  and  put  into  it.  The  Doctor,  in  in- 
dignation, thiew  it  out  of  the  windoW} 
ScoCt  aaid  he  was  afraid  he  would  have 
knocked  the  waiter  down  i.  Mr.  Johnson 
[has  since]  toki  me  that  such  another  trick 
was  played  him  at  the  house  of  a  lady  in 
PafisX  He  was  to  do  me  the  honour  to  lodge 
ander  my  roof.  I  regretted  sincerely  that 
I  had  not  also  a  room  for  Mr.  Scott.  Mr. 
Johnson  and  I  walked  arm-in-arm  up  the 
Higb-«treet,  to  mv  house  in  James's-court  3 : 
it  was  adoalqr  nigKt :  I  could  not  prevent  his 
being  aiwailrd  by  the  evening  effluvia  of  Ed- 
inburgh. I  heaid  a  late  baronet,  of  some 
distinction  in  the  political  world  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  reign,  observe,  Qiat 
"  walking  the  atreets  of  Edinburgh  at  night 
was  prettv  perilous,  and  a  good  deal  odorifer- 
001."  The  peril  is  much  abated  by  the  care 
which  the  magistrates  have  taken  to  enforce 
the  city  laws  against  throwing  foul  water 
from  the  windows;  but,  iVom  the  structure  of 
the  houses  in  the  old  town,  which  consist  of 
many  stories,  in  each  of  which  a  different 
family  lives,  and  there  being  no  covered 
9pwe»,  the  odour  still  continues.  A  zealous 
Scotsman  would  have  wished  Mr.  Johnson 
to  be  without  one  of  his  five  senses  upon 
this  oecaaion.  As  we  marched  slowly  along, 
he  irumbled  in  my  ear,  <<  I  smell  you  in  the 
daik!'*  But  he  acknowledged  that  the 
breadth  of  the  street,  and  the  loftiness  of  the 
baildiogB  on  each  side,  made  a  noble  ap- 
pearance. 

My  wife  had  tea  ready  for  him,  which  it 
m  wdl  Imown  he  delighted  to  drink  at  all 
boon,  particularly  when  sitting  up  late,  and 
nf  which  his  able  defence  aeainst  Mr.  Jo- 
au  Hanway  ^ould  have  obtained  him  a 
magnificent  reward  from  the  East  India 
company.  He  showed  much  complacency 
upon  finding  that  the  mistress  of  the  house 
Was  so  attentive  to  his  singular  habit ;  and 
u  no  man  could  be  more  polite  when^  he 
rhoae  to  be  so,  hia  addrsss  to  her  was  most 
courteous  and  engaging;  and  his  conversa- 
tion soon  charmed  her  into  a  forgetfulneas 
of  his  externa]  appearance. 

*  t**Tlie  hooae,*'  mj9  Lord  Stowell,  "was 
k(ft  bv  «  womao,  and  she  was  called  Luekie, 
wlncfa  it  foema  ia  spuonjmoxm  to  Goody,  in  Eng- 
laad.  1«  at  fint,  tboogfat  the  appellation  yery  in- 
appropnala*  and  that  UrUueky  would  have  been 
^eoer*  Ibr  Doctor  Johnaon  had  a  mind  to  haTO 
thrown  tfaa  waifefy  aa  well  aa  the  lemonade,  out 
of  the  window." — ^Eo.] 

'  [See  po$t,  Nov.  1775 — Eo.] 

'  ["  BesweD,*'  Dr.  Johnaon  writes,  **  has  very 
handsome  aad  apacioaa  rooms,  level  with  the 
fnnnd  ai  one  aide  of  the  bonae,  and  on  the  other 
bv  atoms  b^**— LeII.  I  109.— Ed.] 
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I  did  not  begin  to  keep  a  regular  full 
journal  till  some  davs  ailer  we  had  set  out 
firom  Edinburgh;  but  I  have  luckily  pre- 
served a  p^ood  many  fragments  of  his 
Memorabiha  from  his  very  first  evening  in 
Scotland. 

We  had  a  little  before  this  had  a  trial  for 
murder,  in  which  the  judges  had  allowed  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years  since  its  commis- 
sion as  a  plea  m  bar,  in  conformi^  with 
the  doctrine  of  prescription  in  the  civil  law, 
which  Scotland  and  several  other  countries 
in  Eurooe  have  adopted^.  He  at  first  dis- 
approved of  this;  but  then  he  thought  there 
was  something  in  it,  if  there  had  oeen  for 
twenty  years  a  neglect  to  prosecute  a  crime 
which  was  known.  He  would  not  allow 
that  a  murder,  by  not  being  discovered  for 
twenty  years,  should  escape  punishment 
We  talked  of  the  ancient  trial  by  duel.  He 
did  not  think  it  BO  absurd  as  is  generally 
supposed;  "  For,"  said  he,  "  it  was  only  al- 
lowed when  the  question  was  in  equilibrio, 
as  when  one  affirmed  and  another  denied; 
and  they  had  a  notion  that  Providence 
would  interfere  in  favour  of  him  who  was 
in  the  right.  But  as  it  was  found  that  in  a 
duel,  he  who  was  in  the  right  had  not  a  bet- 
ter chance  than  he  who  was  in  the  wrong, 
therefore  society  instituted  the  present 
mode  of  trial,  and  gave  the  advantage  to 
him  who  is  in  the  right" 

We  sat  till  near  two  in  the  morning,  hav- 
ing chatted  a  £[Ood  while  aAer  my  wife  left 
us.  She  hsd  insisted  that  to  show  sll  re- 
spect to  the  sage  she  would  give  up  her 
own  bedchamber  to  him,  and  take  a  worse. 
This  I  cannot  but  gratefully  mention  aa 
one  of  a  thousand  obhgations  which  I  owe 
her,  since  the  great  obUgation  of  her  being  # 
pleased  to  accept  of  me  as  her  husband. 

Sunday,  15th  August. — Mr.  Scott  came 
to  breakfast,  at  which  I  introduced  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  him,  my  friend  Sir  William 
'Forbes,  now  of  Pitsligo*,  a  man  of  whom 
too  much  good  cannot  be  said,  who,  with 
distinguished  abilities  and  application  in  his 
profession  of  a  banker,  is  at  once  a  good 
companion  and  a  good  christian,  which  I 
think  is  saying  enough.  Yet  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  record,  that  once,  when  he  waa  in  a 
dangerous  illness,  he  was  watched  with  the 
anxious  spprehension  of  a  general  calamity: 
day  and  mght  his  house  was  beset  with  af- 
fectionate inquiries,  and,  upon  his  rec-oveiy, 
Te  Deum  was  the  universal  chorus  from 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  pleased  with  my  daugh- 
ter Veronicas,  then  a  child  of  about  four 

*  iSeepoMt,  22d  Angost,  1778.— En.] 

'  [This  reqiectable    baronet,  who  pobliabod 

a  Life  of  Beattie,  died  in  1816,  at  the  age  of  ais- 

t7-eu|^— En.] 
'  Tile  aaint*s  name  of  Vsnmica  was  iatrodaeed 
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months  old.  She  had  the  appearance  of 
listening  to  him.  His  motions  seemed  to 
her  to  be  intended  for  her  amusement;  and 
when  he  stopped  she  fluttered,  and  made  a 
little  infantine  noise,  and  a  kind  of  signal 
for  him  to  begin  again.  She  would  be 
held  close  to  him,  which  was  a  proof, 
from  simple  nature,  that  his  figure  was  not 
horrid.  Her  fondness  for  him  endeared 
her  still  more  to  me,  and  I  declared  she 
diould  have  five  hundred  pounds  of  addition- 
al fortune. 

We  talked  of  the  practice  of  the  law. 
Sir  William  Forbes  said,  he  thought  an 
honest  lawyer  shoiild  never  undertake  a 
cause  which  he  was  satisfied  was  not  a  just 
one.  "  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  "  a  lawyer 
has  no  business  with  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  the  cause  which  he  undertakes,  unless  his 
client  asks  his  opinion,  and  then  he  is  bound 
to  give  it  honestly.  The  justice  or  injustice 
of  the  cause  is  to  be  decided  by  the  judge. 
Consider,  sir,  what  is  the  purpose  of  courts 
of  justice?  It  is,  that  every  man  may  have 
his  cause  fairly  tried,  by  men  appointed  to 
try  causes.  A  lawyer  is  not  to  tell  what  he 
knows  to  be  a  lie:  he  is  not  to  produce 
what  he  knows  to  be  a  false  deed;  but  he  is 
not  to  usurp  the  province  of  the  jury  and 
of  the  judge,  and  determine  what  shall  be 
the  effect  of  evidence, — ^what  shall  be  the 
result  of  legal  argument.  As  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  a  man  is  fit  to  plead  his  own 
cause,  lawyers  are  a  class  of  tne  community, 
who,  by  study  and  experience,  have  acquir- 
ed the  art  and  power  or  arranging  evidence, 
and  of  applying  to  the  points  at  issue  what 
the  law  has  seUled.  A  lawyer  is  to  do  for 
his  client  all  that  his  client  might  fairly  do 
♦  for  himself,  if  he  could.     If,  by  a  supenori- 

into  oar  iamily  through  my  greet  grandmother 
Verooica,  Coantew  of  Kincardine,  a  Dutch  lady 
of  the  noble  house  of  Sommelsdyck,  of  which 
there  is  a  full  account  in  BayIe*B  Dictionary.  The 
family  had  once  a  princely  right  at  Surinam. 
The  governor  of  that  settlement  was  appointed  by 
the  states-general,  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  and 
Sommelsdyck.  The  states-general  have  acquired 
Sommelsdyck's  right;  but  the  family  has  still 
great  dignity  and  opulence,  and  by  intermarriages 
is  connected  with  many  other  noble  families. 
When  I  was  at  the  Hague,  I  was  received  with 
all  the  affection  of  kinched.  The  present  SoiD- 
melsdyok  has  an  important  charge  ui  the  repub- 
lic, and  is  as  worthy  a  roan  as  lives.  He  has 
honoured  me  with  his  correspondence  for  these 
twenty  yean.  My  great  grandikther,  the  hus- 
band of  Coanteas  Veronica,  was  Alexander,  Eari 
of  Kincardine,  that  eminent  royalist  whose  chaiw 
acter  is  given  by  Burnet  in  his  "  History  of  his 
own  Times.**  From  him  the  blood  of  Brace 
flows  in  my  veins.  Of  such  ancestry  who  would 
not  be  proud  ?  And  as  **  Nihil  est,  nisi  hoe  sciat 
alter  *'  is  peculiarly  trae  of  genealogy,  who  would 
not  be  glad  to  mm  a  lair  opportonity  to  lei  it  be 
known  i — ^Boswbll. 
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ty  of  attention,  of  knowledge,  of  skill,  tsd  t 
better  method  of  commttnicatxoD,  he  has  the 
advantage  of  his  adversary,  it  is  an  sdvtB* 
tage  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Theie  mast 
always  be  some  advantage^  on  one  side  or 
other;  and  it  is  better  that  advantage  ihould 
be  had  by  talents  than  by  ehance.  If  law. 
yen  were  to  undertake  no  causes  till  tbf  v 
were  sure  they  were  Just,  a  man  might  be 
precluded  altogether  from  a  trial  of  his  claim, 
though,  were  it  judicially  examined,  it  migbt 
be  found  a  verv  just  claim."  Thia  waa 
sound  practical  doctrine,  and  ratbaally  ra- 
pressed  a  too  refined  scmpukMty  of  con- 
science. 

Emigration  was  at  this  time  a  common 
topic  of  discourse.  Dr.  Johnson  regretted 
it  as  hurtful  to  human  happiiiess:  '*For," 
said  he,  "  it  spreads  manlund,  which  weak* 
ens  the  defence  of  a  nation,  and  lesaena  the 
comfort  of  living.  Men,  thinly  scattered, 
make  a  shif>,  but  a  bad  shiil,  without  many 
things.  A  smith  is  ten  miles  off ;  they'll  do 
without  a  nail  or  a  staple.  A  tailor  ia  faf 
from  them;  they'll  botdi  their  own  clothea. 
It  is  being  concentrated  which  producea 
high  convenience." 

Sir  William  Forbes,  Mr.  Scott,  and  I,  ac- 
companied Mr.  Johnson  to  the  chapel, 
founded  by  Lord  Chief  Baron  Smith,  for 
the  service  of  the  church  of  England.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Carre,  the  senior  clergyman, 
preached  from  these  words,  "  Becauae  the 
Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  be  ^lad.*'  1 
was  sorrv  to  think  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  at> 
tend  to  the  sermon,  Mr.  Carre's  low  voice 
not  being  strong  enough  to  reach  hia  bear* 
ing.  A  selection  of  Mr.  Carre's  sermons 
has  since  his  death  been  published  by  Sir 
William  Forbes,  and  the  workl  has  acknow- 
ledged their  uncommon  merit.  I  am  well 
assured  Lord  Mansfield  has  pr(»ottnced 
them  to  be  excellent 

Here  I  obtained  a  promise  iVom  Loid 
Chief  Baron  Orde,  that  ne  would  dine  at  my 
house  next  day.  I  presented  Mr.  Jobnaon 
to  his  lordship,  who  politely  said  to  him,**  1 
have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  yon;  bvt 
I  hope  for  it,  and  to  see  you  at  my  houae. 
I  am  to  wait  on  you  to-morrow."  This  re- 
spectable English  judge  will  be  k»g  remem* 
bered  in  Scotland,  where  he  built  an  eie 

fant  house,  and  lived  in  it  magnificently, 
[is  own  ample  fortune,  with  the  addition 
of  his  salary,  enabled  him  to  be  splendidly 
hospitable.  It  may  be  fortunate  for  an  in- 
dividual amongst  oursehree  to  be  tord  chief 
baron,  and  a  most  worthy  man*  now  haa 
the  oflice;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  better 
for  Scotland  in  general^  that  some  of  otf 
publick  employments  should  be  filled  ^ 
gentlemen  of  distinction  from  the  southw 

*  [Jamea  Montgomery,  created  a  beieaet  ia 
1801,  on  hia  reaignatioa  of  the  offieo  ofebiaf  ba 
on. — Ed,} 
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of  the  Tweed,  tm  we  have  the  benefit  of 
promotion  in  England.  8nch  an  inter- 
change would  make  a  beneficial  mixture  of 
mannera,  and  render  oar  union  more  com- 
plete. Loid  Chief  Baron  Orde  was  on  good 
tetna  with  na  all,  in  a  narrow  country,  filled 
with  janing  intereata  and  keen  parties ;  and, 
though  I  well  knew  bia  opinion  to  be  the 
lune  with  my  own,  he  kept  himself  aloof  at 
a  very  critical  period  indeed,  when  the 
Dongfaa  caoae  ahook  the  aacied  security  of 
biitbrigfat  in  Scotland  to  its  foundation;  a 
etoae,  which  had  it  happened  before  the 
ODioo.  when  there  waa  no  appeal  to  a  Brit- 
ish Uouae  of  Lorda,  would  .have  left  the 
great  ^rttcaa  of  honours  and  of  property  in 
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When  we  got  home»  Dr.  Johnson  deair- 
ed  to  aee  my  books.  He  took  down  Og- 
6eaH  Sefmona  on  Prayer,  on  which  I  aet  a 
very  hig^  vnloe,  hatving  been  much  edified 
by  then,  and  he  retired  with  them  to  his 
room.  Hedidnot8taylong,butBOonjoined 
as  in  tbedrawiag-room.  I  presented  to  him 
Mr.  R<4iert  Arbuthnot  9,  a  relation  of  the 
cftebrated  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  a  man  of  lit- 
erature and  taste.  To  him  we  were  oblig- 
ed for  a  previous  recommendation,  which 
secured  na  a  very  agreeable  reception  at  St 
lodiews,  and  which  Dr,  Johnson^  in  his 
** Journey,"  ascribea  to  "some  invisible 
friend." 

Of  Dr.  Beattie,  Mr.  Johnson  said,  "  Sir, 
he  haa  written  like  a  man  conscious  of  the 
truth,  and  feeling  hia  own  strength.  Treat- 
ing yoor  adversary  with  respect,  is  giving 
him  an  advantage  to  which  he  is  not  en- 
titled. The  greateat  part  of  men  cannot 
judge  of  reasoning,  and  are  impressed  by 
chvader;  so  that,  if  you  allow  youradver- 
ttry  a  leapeetable  character,  they  will  think, 
that  though  you  dififer  from  him,  you  may 
bp  in  the  wrong.  Sir,  treating  your  adver- 
nry  with  respect,  is  striking  soft  in  a  bat- 
tle. And  as  to  Hume,  a  man  who  has  so 
much  conceit  as  to  tell  all  mankind  ihat  they 
hare  been  bubbled  for  ages,  and  he  is  the 
wise  man   who  sees  better  than  they — ^a 


[It  moat  be  reeollected  that  Mr.  Boswell 
not  only  coodmI,  bat  a  violeat  partiian  in 
thai  csoM.  There  ww,  in  fact,  no  attempt  at 
"ihakii^  the  sacred  aecurity  of  birthright,** 
The  qsaafinn  was,  **  to  whom  the  biithright  be- 
IcmgeJ;  that  k,  whether  Mr.  Doudas  was  or  waa 
HOC  ifaa  mm  of  those  he  ealledhk  utherand  moth- 
tt. — ^Eo.] 

'  [Robert  Afbathnot,  Esq.  was  seeretai^  to  the 
boara  of  trasteea  for  the  eocooFBgement  of  the  arts 
sad  maaalactira  of  Scotland;  in  this  office  he 
W9S  aaceeeded  by  his  son  William,  lord  provost 
of  EdisJiiuab  when  King  George  the  Fourth  visit- 
ed Beetkuia,  who  was  made  a  baronet  on  that  oc- 
canoa,  and  has  faUely  died  much  lamented. 
BMb  &theraad  son  were  oceomplisbed  genUe- 
DfB,  aad  digast  eebobua. — ^WALraa  Scott.j 
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man  who  baa  so  little  acrupidosity  as  to 
venture  to  oppose  those  principles  which 
have  been  thought  necessary  to  human  hap- 
piness— ^18  he  to  be  surprised  if  snother  man 
comes  and  laughs  at  him  f  If  he  is  the  great 
man  he  thinks  himself,  all  this  cannot  hurt 
him :  it  is  like  throwing  peas  sgainst  a  rock." 
He  added  "aomething  much  too  rough,'' 
both  as  to  Mr.  Hume's  head  and  heart, 
which  I  suppress  9.     Violence  is,  in  my 

2)inion,  not  suitable  to  the  christian  cause, 
esides,  I  always  lived  on  good  terms  with 
Mr.  Hume,  thouffh  I  have  frankly  told  him, 
I  was  not  clear  tliat  it  waa  right  in  me  to 
keep  comoany  with  him.  "  But,"  said  I, 
"how  much  better  are  you  than  your  books !" 
He  was  cheerful,  obliging,  and  inatructive; 
he  was  charitable  to  the  poor;  and  many 
an  agreeable  hour  have  I  pamed  with  him. 
I  have  preaerved  some  entertaining  and  in* 
tereating  memoirs  of  him,  particularly  when 
he  knew  himaelf  to  be  dying,  which  I  may 
some  time  or  other  communicate  to  the 
world.  I  ahall  not,  however,  extol  him  so 
very  highly  aa  Dr.  Adam  Smith  doea,  who 
aays,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer 
(not  a  confidential  letter  to  hia  friend,  but 
a  letter  which  is  published  *  with  all  formali- 
ty^ :  **  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  always  con- 
sidered him,  both  in  his  lifhtime  and  since 
his  death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the 
idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  man  aa 
])erhapB  the  nature  of  human  frailty  will 

>  [It  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  somewhat 
like  what  Mrs.  Piozzi  relatea  that  he  said  of  an 
eminent  infidel,  whose  name  she  does  not  give, 
bat  who  was  probably  either  Home  or  Gibbon 
(Malone  thought  Gibbon).  •<  Yon  will  at  least,*' 
said  some  one,  **  allow  him  the  lumiireB.** 
**  Just  enough,*'  replied  the  Doctor,  «*  to  liriit  him 
to  helL**— P»o**t*s  AruedoteB,  p.  72.— En.] 

*  This  letter,  though  shattered  by  the  shaip  shot 
of  Dr.  Home  of  Ozford^s  wit,  in  the  character  of 
'*  One  of  the  People  called  Christians,**  m  stiU 
prefixed  to  Mr.  Home's  excellent  History  of  Eng- 
land, like  a  poor  invalid  on  the  piquet  anard,  or 
like  a  list  of  quack  medicines  sold  by  the  same 
bookseller,  by  whom  a  work  of  whatever  nature 
is  published;  for  it  has  no  connexion  with  his 
History,  let  it  have  what  it  may  with  what  are 
eolled  hii  PhikMophkal  Works.  A  worthy  friend 
of  mine  in  London  was  lately  consulted  by  a  lady 
of  quality,  of  most  disttngaished  merit,  what  was 
the  best  History  of  England  lor  her  son  to  read. 
My  fiiend  recommended  Home's.  But  upon 
reoolleeting  that  its  usher  waa  a  soperlative  pane- 
gyrick  on  one,  who  endeavoured  to  sap  the  credit 
of  our  holy  religion,  he  revoked  his  reeommend*- 
tion.  I  am  reuly  sorry  for  this  ostentations  al- 
liance; because  I  admire  *'  The  Theory  «f  Moi^ 
al  Sentiments,**  and  vahie  the  greatest  port  of 
"  An  Inquiry  into  the  Natara  and  Causea  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations."  Why  should  sach  a  writer 
be  so  forgetfiU  of  human  comfort,  as  to  ciye  aay 
countenance  to  that  dreary  infidelity  whiui  weald 
*'  make  us  poor  indeed  !" — ^Boswaio*. 
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Dermit "  Let  Dr.  Smith  consider,  Was  not 
Mr.  Hume  blest  with  good  health,  good 
spirits,  good  friends,  a  competent  and  in- 
creasing fortune?  And  had  he  not  also  a 
perpetual  feast  of  fame?  But,  as  a  learned 
friend  has  observed  to  me,  *<  What  trials 
did  he  undergo,  to  prove  the  perfection  of 
his  virtue?  Did  he  ever  experience  any 
great  instance  of  adversity  ? "  When  I  read 
tnis  sentence,  delivered  by  my  old  profes- 
sor of  moral  philosophy,  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming  with  the  Feudmist,  "Surely  I 
have  now  more  understanding  than  my 
teachers  I " 

While  we  were  talking,  there  came  a 
note  to  me  from  Dr.  William  Robertson. 

"  Dbar  sir, — I  have  been  expecting  eve- 
ry dsy  to  hear  from  you  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
arrival.  Pray,  what  do  you  know  about  his 
motions  ?  I  long  to  take  him  by  the  hand. 
I  write  tliis  from  the  college,  where  I  have 
only  this  scrap  of  paper.    Ever  yours, 

«  Sunday."  "  W.  R. 

It  pleased  me  to  find  Dr.  Robertson  thus 
eager  to  meet  Dr.  Johnson.  I  was  glad 
I  could  answer  that  he  was  come ;  and  I 
begged  Dr.  Robertson  might  be  with  us 
as  soon  as  he  could. 

Sir  William  Forbes,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,  and  another  gentleman,  dined 
with  us.  ''Come,  Dr.  Johnson,"  said  I, 
<'it  is  commonly  bought  that  our  veal  in 
Scotland  is  not  good.  But  here  is  some 
which  I  believe  you  will  like."  There  was 
no  catching  him.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
what  is  commonly  thought,  I  should  take  to 
be  true.  Your  veal  may  be  good ;  but  that 
will  only  be  an  exception  to  the  general  opin- 
ion, not  a  proof  against  it." 

Dt,  Robertson,  according  to  the  custom 
of  Edinburgh  at  that  time,  dined  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  forenoon  and  afternoon 
service,  which  was  then  later  than  now ;  so 
we  had  not  the  pleasure  of  his  company  till 
dinner  was  over,  when  he  came  and  drank 
wine  with  us ;  and  then  began  some  anima- 
ted dialogue,  of  which  here  follows  a  pretty 
full  note. 

We  talked  of  Mr.  Burke.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  he  had  great  variety  of  knowledge, 
store  of  imagery,  copiousness  of  language. 
RoBBRTsoif.  ''He  has  wit  loo."  Johnsok. 
"  No,  sir ;  he  never  succeeds  there.  'T  is 
low;  't  k  conceit.  I  used  to  say,  Burke 
never  once  made  a  good  joke  K    What  I 

*  This  was  one  of  the  poiatB  apon  which  Dt, 
Jokmon.  was  ataagely  heterodoi.  For  rarely  Mr. 
Baike,  with  his  other  remarkable  qaalitiea,  is  dso 
diitbii^yalMd  fi>r  his  wk,  and  for  wit  of  all  lands 
too;  not  manly  that  power  of  langnage  which 
Pope  ohooaaa  to  denoimoale  wit: 

"ThM  wit  Is  Natnra  to  adTaBtage  dren'd  ; 
WlM  oa  waa  thoQglit,  Imtaa'ar  ao  wall  aspraaiM  ;** 
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most  envy  Burke  for  is,  his  betag  ooMUat- 
Iv  the  same.  He  is  never  what  we  call  ham- 
drum;  never  unwilling  to  begin  to  talk,  nor 
in  haste  to  leave  off."  Boswbll.  "Yet 
he  can  listen,"  Johitson.  "  No ;  I  caonot 
say  he  is  good  at  that    So  dettroosis  he  to 

but  sorprisiog  alloaiona,  brilliant  aalliei  of  vivaci- 
ty, and  pleasant  conceit&    His  speeebM  in  par- 
liament are  atrewed  with  them.    Taka,  for  tn- 
Btaiice,  the  variety  which  ho  has  given  in  hit  wide 
nmge,  yet  exact  detail,  when  exhibitinf  kii  ro- 
form  bUl.    And  hia  cooven>ation  abonnda  io  wiL 
Let  me  pot  down  a  apeeimen.    I  told  him  1  had 
aeen,  at  a  blue  Btoekmg  asaembly,  a  nonber  of 
ladiea  aitting  roond  a  worthy  ami  tall  friend  of 
onii  [Mr.  Langton],  listening  to  ha  literatare. 
**  Ay,"  aaid  he,  **  Uke  mauli  round  a  May-pole.*' 
I  told  him,  I  had  found  oat  a  perfect  deioitioa  of 
hmnan  natare,  aa  diatingaiBhed  from  the  animal. 
An  ancient  philosopher  aaid,  man  wn  *'  a  vm-^ 
legged  animal  without  feathera;"  apoa  which  hii 
rival  aage  had  a  cock  plaoked  bare,  and  art  him 
down  in  the  aobool  bdfbre  aU  the  diaclplea.  aa  i 
"  philoaophick  man."     Dr.  Franklsa  Mid,  (nan 
waa  "  a  tool-making  aniaud»**  which  bveij  well; 
for  no  animal  but  man  raakea  a  thing,  by  ombdi 
ofwhichhecan  make  another  thing.    Bat  thii 
applies  to  very  few  of  the  qMciea.    My  dc&utioa 
of  man  is,  *'  a  cooking  animal.*'    The  bearti 
have  memory,  jodgment,  and  all  the  facnltiei  aad 
paaaiona  of  oar  mind,  in  a  certain  di^ree;  hot  no 
beast  ia  a  cook.    The  trick  of  the  monkey  nnoi 
the  cat*a  paw  to  roast  a  cheatnat  ia  only  a  piece 
of  shrewd  malk;e  in  that   turpUaima  be$ti^t 
which  hnmbles  na  ao  aadly  by  its  ainiilarity  to  aa 
Man  alone  can  dren  a  good  diah;  and  every  iniB 
whatever  is  more  or  leas  a  cook,  in  seaaooiflg 
what  he  himaeireata.     '*  Yonr  definition  is  good,** 
aaki  Mr.  Bwke,  •*  aad  I  now  aee  the  faD  faroe  of 
tho  common  proveifa,  *  There  ia  reoton  m  lao^ 
iagofeggk*"    WhenMr.Wflkea,iahMdiyiof 
tomnltnova  oppoaition,  was  home  npoo  thaiboaW 
den  of  the  mob,  Mr.  Burfce  (m  Mr.  Wikkea  isld 
me  himself,  with  claaaical  admiration)  applied  to 
him  what  Horace  aaya  of  leader. 
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Sir  Joshoa  Reynolds,  who  agrees  with  me  &f 
tirely  aa  to  Mr.  Bnrke^a  fertility  of  wit,  aaid.  that 
thia  was  *'  dignifying  a  pan.*'  He  also  observ- 
ed, that  he  baa  often  heard  Bnrke  say,  ia  the 
course  of  an  evening,  ten  good  things,  each 
of  which  would  have  served  a  wrted  «it 
(whom  he  named)  to  live  i^n  for  a  tw«ho> 
month. 

I  find,  aince  the  former  edition,  that  some  per- 
Bona  have  objected  to  the  instancea  which  I  ha^ 
given  of  Mr.  Burke's  wit,  aa  not  doing  jv^i^JJ 
my  very  ingenious  fiiend;  the  apecimeiis  uoAKsd 
having,  it  is  alleged,  more  of  coneeit  than  real 
wit,  and  being  merely  apoitive  aalliea  of  the  mo- 
ment, not  justifying  the  encomium  which  thiy 
think,  with  me,  he  undoubtedly  merita.  I  «** 
weU  aware,  how  hazardoua  it  waa  to  eihibit  par- 
ticular mstances  of  wit,  which  ia  of  as  airv  aad 
apiritual  a  nature  aa  often  to  elude  die  bans  l^ 
attempts  to  graap  it  The  excellence  and  edicar 
ey  of  a  5ofi  moi  depend  freqaentiy  ao  inach  oa 


talk,  tiiit  if  ooe  ia  maldng  at  thia  end  of 
the  table,  he  *H  speak  to  aomebody  at  the 
other  end.  Biirfce,  air,  i«  auch  a  man,  that 
if  joa  met  him  for  the  iirit  time  in  the 
•met  where  you  were  atopped  by '  a  drove 
of  oxen,  and  you  and  he  stepped  aside  to 
take  shelter  but  for  fire  minutes,  he'd  talk  to 
you  in  such  a  manner,  that,  when  you  part^ 
ed,  yon  would  aay,  this  is  an  extraordina- 
ly  man.  Now,  you  may  be  long  enough 
with  me,  without  finding  any  thing  extraor- 
iliaaiy."  He  aaid,  he  believed  Burke  was 
iatended  ibr  the  law ;  but  either  had  not 
moDey  enough  to  follow  it,  or  had  not  dili- 
gence enough*  He  said,  he  could  not  un- 
derrtaad  how  a  man  oould  apply  to  one 
thing,  and  not  to  another.  Robertson  said, 
one  man  had  more  judgment,  another  more 
imagination*  JoHiiaoK.  "No,  sir;  it  is 
only,  one  man  has  more  mind  than  another. 
He  may  direct  it  difierently ;  he  may,  by 
aerident,  see  the  auceess  of  one  kind  of  study, 
aod  take  a  desire  to  excel  in  it.  I  am  per- 
saaJed  that  had  Sir  Isaac  Newton  applied 
10  poetry,  he  wouU  have  made  a  very  fine 
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die  oecanoa  on  whieh  It  ia  spoken,  on  the  partic- 
alar  mMwer  of  the  speaker,  on  the  penon  of 
wkom  ic  ia  applied,  the  previova  introdaction,  and 
■  ftaiaand  mionte  psrticiilan  which  cannot  be 
aailf  caametated,  that  it  is  always  daagerons  to 
teKh  a  witty  aaying  from  the  group  to  which  it 
bcia^p,  and  to  set  it  before  tlie  eye  of  the  spec- 
Itfor,  dtraaled  of  those  oonoomitant  circanwtanees, 
whick  gave  it  anicnstioa,  meilownes,  and  relief. 
I  vntoiad*  however,  at  mil  hazards,  to  pat  down 
the  int  inStBiicea  that  occurred  to  me,  as  proo& 
of  Mr.  0iirke*s  livelv  and  brilliaat  fancy:  bnt  am 
very  ssiMble  that  his  numerous  friends  could  have 
nQPtifA  Doany  of  a  saperior  quality.  Indeed, 
tfis  beii^  is  company  with  him,  for  a  single  day, 
ii  i^^e**  Ui  show  that  what  I  have  asserted  U 
wctt  loanded;  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  have 
appealed  to  all  who  know  him  intimately,  ibr  a 
esoiplele  refotatioo  of  the  heterodox  opinion  en- 
totajoed  by  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  subject  He 
aUowed  Mc.  Borke,  as  the  reader  will  find  here> 
alter,  fee  Iw  a  man  of  coosammate  and  unrivalled 
tbihtiea  in  every  light  except  that  now  under  con- 
ii  and  the  variety  of  his  allusions,  and 
of  his  imageiy,  have  made  sach  an 
oa  oil  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  ao- 
peffficial  obsanrem  are  apt  to  overlook  bis  other 
OHvils,  and  10  suppose  that  wU  is  his  chief  and 
aMSi  pmrniasat  exoeUeaee;  when  in  fact  it  ia  on- 
ly aoe  of  the  many  taloita  that  be  pooaeaMa, 
which  aia  so  various  and  extraordinary,  that  it  ia 
vwy  Aificalt  to  aaoeitaia  precisely  the  rank  and 
valne  of  eactt  'Boswai#i>.  [Mr.  Burke's  hap- 
p7  appCcatioa  (rem  tlocace  haa  been  sometimes 
moled  M  if  be  had  aakl  •'  humerie  fertur;*'  bnt 
that,  Inaidaa  baiag  a  depaitare  from  the  text, 
anaaid  sol  sait  m  weO  with  kge  $oluiu.  "  No- 
ftrtar  lege  aohrtia*'  is,  according  to  Mr. 
ly  parrenioa,  <'  he  ia  carried  by  munr 
Icrv  ^ureMtrmned  ^  taw,'*  that  ia,  *'a  /aisr 
Urn  flie».'*— Ed.] 


epick  poem.  I  could  as  easfly  apply  to  law 
as  to  tragick  poetry  *."  Bos  well.  "  Yet, 
sir,  you  did  apply  to  tragick  poetry,  not  to 
law."  Johnson.  *<  Because,  sir,  I  had 
not  money  to  study  law.  Sir,  the  man  who 
has  vigour  may  walk  to  the  east,  just  as 
well  as  to  the  west,  if  he  happens  to  turn 
his  head  that  way."  Boswell.  "But, 
sir,  'tis  like  walking  up  and  down  a  hill; 
one  man  may  naturally  do  the  one  better 
than  the  other.  A  hare  will  run  up  a  hill 
best,  from  her  fore-legs  being  short;  a  dog 
down."  Johnson  "Nay,  sir;  that  is 
from  mechanical  powers.  If  you  make 
mind  mechanical,  you  may  argue  in  that 
manner.  One  mind  is  a  vice,  and  holds 
fast;  there 's  a  good  memory.  Another  is  a 
file;  and  he  is  a  disputant,  s  controversialist. 
Another  is  a  razor;  and  he  is  sarcastical." 
We  talked  of  Whitfield.  He  said,  he  was 
at  tho  same  college  with  him,  and  knew  him 
before  he  began  to  be  better  than  other 
people  (smiling^;  that  he  believed  he  sin- 
cerely meant  well,  but  had  a  mixture  of  poli- 
ticks and  ostentation:  whereas  Wesley 
thought  of  religion  only  9.  Robertson  said, 
Whitfield  had  strong  natural  eloquence, 
which,  if  cultivated,  would  have  done  great 
things.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  I  take  it 
he  was  at  the  height  of  what  his  abilitiea 
could  do,  and  was  sensible  of  it.  He  had 
the  ordinary  advantages  of  education;  but 
he  chose  to  pursue  that  oratory  which  is  for 
the  mob."  Boswell.  "  He  had  great 
effiect  on  the  passions."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  I  don't  tnink  so.  He  could  not  repre- 
sent a  succession  of  pathetick  images.  He 
vociferated,  and  made  an  impression. 
There,  again,  was  a  mind  like  a  hammer.** 
Dr.  Johnson  now  said,  a  certain  eminent 
political  friend  3  of  ours  was  wrong  in  his 
maxim  of  sticking  to  a  certain  set  of  men 
on  all  occasions.  "  I  can  see  that  a  man  may 
do  right  to  stick  to  a  party,"  said  he,  "  that 
is  to  say,  he  is  a  whig,  or  he  is  a  tory,  and 

*  [How  much  a  man  deceivea  himaelf !  John- 
son, who  has  shown  sach  poweia  in  other  lines 
of  literature,  tailed  aa  a  tragic  poet — ^En.] 

'  That  cannot  be  aaid  now,  after  the  flagrant 
part  which  Mr.  John  Wealey  took  againrt  onr 
American  brethren,  when,  in  hia  own  aame,  he- 
threw  amongrt  bis  enthaaiairtick  floek  the  very, 
individual  eombuatiblea  of  Dr.  Jehnaon^a  *'  Taxa- 
tion no  Tyranny;*'  and  after  the  intoleraat  spirit- 
which  he  manifested  against  onr  feUow-chrisUana 
of  the  Roman  Catholick  commuawa,  for  which 
that  able  champion.  Father  0*Leary,  haa  fiven 
him  so  hearty  a  dmbbing.  But  1  ahoald  think 
myself  veiy  anworthy,  if  I  did  not  at  the  mdm 
time  acknowledge  Ab.  John  Wesley's  merit,  as  a 
veteran  **  Soldier  of  Jesaa  Christ,"  who  haa,  I  do 
believe,*  tamed  many  from  darkneai  mto  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  the  liviag  God. — 
BoawBLi*. 

s  [Mr.  Barka^  Qee  amIs,  p.  aM.— En.] 
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he  thinks  one  of  thow  parties  upon  the 
whole  the  hest,  and  that  to  make  it  prevail, 
it  must  he  ^nerally  supported,  though,  in 
particulars,  it  may  he  wrong.  He  takes  its 
faggot ofprinciples,  in  which  there  are  fewer 
rotten  sticks  than  in  the  other,  though  some 
rotten  sticks,  to  he  sure ;  and  they  cannot 
well  he  separated.  But,  to  hind  one's  self 
to  one  man,  or  one  set  of  men  (who  may 
he  rightto-day  and  wrong  to-morrow),  with- 
out anj  general  preference  of  system,  I 
must  disapprove  ^" 

^  He  tola  us  of  Cooke,  who  translated  He- 
siod,  and  lived  twenty  years  on  a  translation 
of  Plautus,  for  which  he  was  always  taking 
suhscriptions;  and  that  he  presented  Foote 
to  a  cluh  in  the  following  smgular  manner: 
"  This  is  the  nephew  of  the  gentleman  who 
was  lately  hung  in  chains  for  murdering  his 
hiothera." 

'  If  due  attention  were  paid  to  this  obflervation, 
there  would  be  more  virtue  eren  in  politicks. 
What  Dr.  Johnson  justly  condemned  Ims,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  greatly  increased  in  the  present 
roign.  At  the  distance  of  four  years  from  this 
eonversation,  2 1st  February,  1777,  my  Lord 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  his  **  sermon  before  the 
society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  for- 
eign parts,"  thus  mdignontly  describes  the  then 
state  of  parties : 

**  Parties  once  had  a  principle  belonging  to 
them,  absnrd,  perhaps,  and  indefensible,  but  still 
carrying  a  notion  of  dnty,  by  which  honest  minds 
might  easily  be  caught  But  they  are  now  com- 
binations of  individuals,  who,  instead  of  being  the 
tons  and  servants  of  the  community,  miUce  a 
league  fbr  advancing  tlieir  private  interests.  It  is 
their  hasini^ss  to  hold  high  the  notion  of  political 
honour.  I  believe  and  trust,  it  is  not  injurious  to 
nv,  that  such  a  bond  is  no  better  than  that  by 
which  the  lowest  and  wickedest  combinations  are 
held  together  ;  and  that  it  dtootes  the  last  stage  of 
political  depravity." 

To  find  a  thought,  which  just  showed  itself  to 
OS  from  the  mind  of  Johnson,  thus  appearing 
again  at  sach  a  distance  of  time,  and  without 
any  eommnnication  between  them,  enlaiged  to 
full  growth  in  the  mind  of  Markliam,  is  a  curious 
abject  of  philosophieal  contemplation.  That  two 
nch  great  and  lominous  minds  should  have  been 
■0  dan  in  one  oonier;  that  they  shonld  have  held 
it  to  be  <•  wicked  rebeUion"  in  the  Britirii  sabjeets 
eftebUshed  m  Aaieriea,  lo  resist  tiie  abject  eon- 
ttion«r  boMmgiill  thrir  impei^  ttth.  vnmj 
of  British  Bafajeeli  remaimng  at  home,  wliue 
their  all^giaiiee  to  onr  common  lord  the  king  was 
to  be  preserved  mvwlate,  is  a  etiiktag  proof,  to 
me,  either  that  •«  he  who  sittoth  in  heaven" 
seoiBi  the  loftiness  of  hnman  eride,  or  that  the 
evil  spirit,  whose  personal  existence  I  strongly 
believe,  and  even  in  this  age  am  confirmed  in  that 
belief  by  a  Fell,  nay,  by  a  Hurd,  has  mora  power 
than  some  choose  to  allow. — ^Boswcui.. 

*  [Mr.  Footo*€  mother  was  the  nster  of  Sir  i. 
Dinely  Gooddere,  bait.,  and  of  Capft.  Gooddere, 
who  commanded  H.  M.  6.  Rub^,  on  board  which, 
whan  }jng  in  Kiqg'e*foad,  Bnstoli  in  January, 
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In  the  eveninff  I  introduced  to  Mr.  John* 
son  3  two  good  friends  of  mine,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Nairne,  advocate,  and  Mr.  Htmilton 
of  Sundrum,  my  neighbour  in  the  country, 
both  of  whom  supj^  with  us.  1  have 
preserved  nothing  of  what  passed,  except 
that  Dt,  Johnson  displayed  another  of  his 
heterodox  opinions — a  contempt  of  tragick 
acting.  He  said,  "  the  action  of  all  pisyeni 
in  tragedy  is  had.  It  should  be  a  man's 
study  to  repress  those  signs  of  emotion  and 
passion,  as  they  are  c«ll»l."  He  was  of  a 
directly  contrary  opinion  to  that  of  Fielding, 
in  his  '^  Tom  Jones  :"  who  makes  Psrtn'di^ 
say  of  Garrick,  <*  Why,  I  couki  act  as  well 
as  he  mvsslf.  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  aeon  a 
ghost,  I  should  have  k>oked  in  the  ve^ 
same  manner,  and  done  lust  as  he  did.** 
For,  when  I  asked  him,  "  Would  not  yon, 
sir,  start  as  Mr.  Garrick  does,  if  yon  ww  a 
ghost  ?  "  He  answered,  *'  I  hope  not.  If  I 
did,  I  should  frighten  the  ghost.'* 

Monday,  l^th  ^uguit.--Dr.  William 
Rohertson  came  to  hreakfast  We  talked 
of  Ogden  on  Prayer.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
"  The  same  argumente  which  are  used 
against  God's  hearing  prayer  will  serve 
against  his  rewarding  good,  and  punishing 
evil.  He  has  resolv^,  he  has  declared,  in 
the  former  case  as  in  the  latter."  He  had 
last  night  looked  into  Lord  Hailes's  *'  Re- 
marks on  the  History  of  Scotland.*'  Dr. 
Rohertson  and  I  said,  it  was  a  pity  Lord 
Hailes^  did  not  write  greater  thin^  His 
lordship  had  not  then  puhlished  his  "  An- 
nals ofScolland."  Jonirsoir.  "  I  remem- 
ber I  was  once  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a 
lady  for  whom  I  had  a  high  respect.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  company  m  the  room. 
When  they  were  gone,  f  said  to  this  lady, 
•What  foolish  talking  have  we  had  I'  *Yes,' 

1741,  the  latter  caused  lus  brother  to  be  (bitiblj 
carried,  and  there  haiharooflly  nmrdeied.  CapL 
Gooddere  was,  with  two  aocoroplioes,  eieeoted 
for  this  offence  m  the  April  foUowng.  lU  e^ 
camstaoees  of  the  case,  and  some  other  bdt 
connected  with  this  family,  led  to  sa  opiaioB 
that  Capt  Gooddere  was  insane;  and  some  un- 
happy circnnlrtanees  b  Foote  *s  life  render  it  prol^ 
able  dial  ^  had  not  wholly  escaped  this  bered- 
itaiy  ifregolarity  of  mimL — ^En.  Foote*i  &< 
paUieatioa  was  a  pamphlet  in  deleoee  ofhii 
nnele*s  memery. — ^Wai.tkb  Scott.] 
>  It  may  be  observed,  that  I  aomelinMieaDnj 

great  fiiend  Mr,  Johnson,  sometunes  Dr,  ioha* 
son;  thonrii  he  had  at  this  time  a  doctor's  degiM 
fimn  IVinity  CoUega,  DMuu  The  anifenity  of 
Ozlbid  afterwaida  oonAired  it  upon  hiin  by  a  di- 
ploma, in  weary  honowaUe  lanna.  It  was  bods 
time  before  I  ooald  brfaig  myadf  to  eal  Mm  dofr* 
tor;  bat,  as  he  has  been  loi«  known  by  Ast  t>- 
tie,  I  shall  give  it  to  him  m  the  nsl  of  thk  Jsei^ 

nal. — ^BoswKLi*.     tJobnsoa    iwter,  ii  seM 
called  himself  doctor.    See  mUt^  p^  >1S>  "^ 
p09t,  7th  April,  1776. — ^Ed,] 
«  [See  anie,  p.  199.-— Ed.] 


•udshe^'lrat  wkite^ they  talked,  yoa  said 
■olhinir.*  1  was  struck  vrith  the  reproof. 
How  maeh  better  is  the  man  who  does  any 
ihia^  thai  is  innoeent,  than  he  who  does 
nothing!  Besides,  1  love  anecdotes.  I  fan- 
fv  mankind  may  come,  in  time,  to  write  all 
aphorisiically,  except  in  narrative;  grow 
iresry  of  ]»epaTation,  and  connexion,  and 
itlitstrstion,  and  all  tliose  arts  by  which  a 
big  book  is  made.  If  a  man  is  to  wait  till 
he  weaves  anecdotes  into  a  system,  we  may 
be  long  in  getting  them,  and  get  but  few, 
in  oompanson  of  what  we  might  get.*' 

Dr.  nobertson  said,  the  notions  ofEupham 
M«»llan,  a  fanatick  woman,  of  whom  Lord 
Hailes  gives  a  sketch,  were  still  prevalent 
smong  some  of  the  presbyterians;  and, 
ckeremre,  it  wss  right  in  Lord  Hailes,  a 
msn  of  known  piety,  to  undeceive  them. 

We  walked  out,*that  Dr.  Johnson  might 
tee  some  of  the  things  which  we  have  to 
•how  at  Edinbui^h.  We  went  to  the  par- 
liament-house i,  where  the  parliament  of 
Sr^tland  sat,  and  where  the  ordinary  lords 
of  sessioD  hoM  their  courts,  and  to  the  new 
•Bsnon-house  sdjoining  to  it,  where  our 
roart  of  filleen  (the  fourteen  ordinaries,  with 
the  lord  president  at  their  head)  sit  as  a 
ooort  ofreview.  We  went  to  the  advocates' 
library,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  took  a  curso- 
ry view,  and  then  to  what  is  called  the 
t^gh  (or  under)  parliament-house,  where 
the  records  of  Scotland,  which  has  an  uni- 
veml  security  by  register,  are  deposited, 
till  the  great  remter  office  be  finisned.  I 
wu  pleased  to  behold  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
rr)llin^  about  in  this  old  magazine  of  an- 
tiquities. There  was,  by  this  time,  a  pret- 
ty aamemus  circle  of  us  attending  upon 
him.  Somebody  talked  of  happy  moments 
fiir  eoroposition,  and  how  a  man  can  write 
at  one  time,  and  not  at  another.  "  Nay," 
said  Dr.  Johnson, "  a  man  may  write  at 
•ny  time,if  hewill  set  himself  doggedly^to 
it** 

I  here  began  to  indulge  old  Scottish  sen- 
timents, and  to  express  a  warm  regret,  that, 
by  our  union  with  England,  we  were  no 
more;  our  independent  kingdom  was  lost. 
JoBKsoir.  "  Sir,  never  talk  of  your  inde- 
pendency, who  could  let  your  queen  remain 
twenty  years  in  captivity,  and  then  be  put 
to  death)  without  even  a  pretence  of  justice, 

*  (It  was  on  thii  vant  to  the  parliament-honae 
Ihtf  Mr.  Henry  Enkina  (brother  of  Lord  Buchan 
ani  Lei4  Enldae),  sAer  being  presented  to  Dr. 
Jolbna  by  Hr.  BmwsII,  and  having  made  his 
baw,  fiippsd  a  ahilGm^  into  Boewell's  hand, 
^hbpisii^  dbt  k  was  £r  the  sight  of  his  hear. — 
Wax^Tca  Scott.] 

*  Tikis  wocd  ii  commonly  used  to  signify  sul- 
Uy,  ^eomfly;  sad  in  that  sense  alone  ft  ap- 
pstti  in  Dr.  iohasoa*s  IHetionary.  I  sapposehe 
SHuil  by  it,  *'  with  an  obstiaate  reMlvtion,  simi- 
hr  la  thil  sif  a  nOsn  man." — ^Boswkll. 
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without  your  ever  attempting  to  rescue  her; 
end  such  a  queen  too!  as  every  man  of  any 
gallantry  of  spirit  woukl  have  sacrificed  his 
life  for."  Worthy  Ma.  Jambs  Kaaa ,  keep- 
er of  the  records.  "  Half  our  nation  was 
bribed  by  English  money."  Johnsoit. 
*'  Sir,  that  is  no  defence:  that  makes  you 
worse."  Good  Ma.  Baowir,  keeper  of  the 
advocates'  library.  "We  had  better  say 
nothing  about  it"  Bosweli..  *'Tou 
would  have  been  glad,  however,  to  have 
had  us  last  war,  sir,  lo  fight  vour  battles! " 
John  son .  <  <  We  should  have  had  you  forlhe 
same  price,  though  there  had  been  no  union, 
as  we  might  have  had  Swiss,  or  other  troops. 
No,  no,  1  shall  agree  to  a  separation.  Yon 
have  only  to  go  home,"  Just  ss  he  had 
said  this,  I,  to  divert  the  subject,  showed 
him  the  signed  assurances  of  the  three  suc- 
cessive kings  of  the  Hanover  family,  to 
maintain  the  preshyterian  establishment  in 
Scotland.  *<  We'llgive  you  that,"  said  he, 
<<  into  the  bargain  3." 

We  next  went  to  the  great  church  of  St. 
Giles,  which  has  lost  its  original  magnifi- 
cence in  the  inside,  by  being  divided  into 
four  places  of  presbytenan  worship. 
"Come,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  jocularly  to 
Principal  Robertson 4,  "let  me  see  what 
was  once  a  church  ! "  We  entered  that  di- 
vision which  was  formerly  called  the  New 
Church,  and  of  late  the  High  Church,  so 
well  known  by  the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair.  It  is  now  verv  elegsntly  fitted  up  ; 
but  it  was  then  shamMuUy  dirty.  Dr.  John- 
son said  nothing  at  the  time  ;  but  when  we 
came  to  the  great  door  of  the  royal  infirma- 
rjr,  where,  upon  a  board,  was  this  inscrip- 
tion, "  Glean  your  feet! "  he  turned  about 
slily,  snd  said,  "  There  b  no  occasion  for 
putting  this  at  the  doors  of  your  churches ! " 

We  then  conducted  him  down  the  Post- 
house-stairs,  Parlisment-close,  and  made 
him  look  up  from  the  Cowgate  to  the  high- 
est building  in  Edinburgh  (from  which  he 
had  just  descended),  being  thirteen  floors 
or  stories  from  the  ground  upon  the  back 
elevation;  the  front  wall  being  built  upon 
the  edffe  of  the  hill,  snd  the  back  wall  rising 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hill  several  stories 
before  it  comes  to  a  level  with  the  front 
wall.  We  propeeded  to  the  college,  with 
the  Principal  at  our  head.    Dr.  Adam  Fer- 

*  [The  meaning  seems  to  be  that,  in  a  fit  of 
jaeobUe  jocnlarity,  Johnson  was  wfllinc,  fai  con- 
sideration of  the  disNhtion  of  the  Union,  to  al- 
low the  Hanover  family  to  reign  in  ScoUand,  in- 
ferring, of  conise,  that  the  Stuarts  were  to  reign 
in  Encland. — Ed.] 

*  I  have  hitherto  called  him  Dr.  William  Rob- 
ertMin,  to  difltingnish  him  fiom  Dr.  James  Rob- 
ertM>n,  who  is  soon  to  make  his  appearance,  but 
Principal,  from  his  being  the  head  of  our  college, 
is  his  usaal  desigiiatkm,  and  is  shorter:  so  I  diall 

it  hereafter. — ^Boswaiii*. 
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ffmoOy  whose  *'  Ebsv^  on  the  History  of 

Civil  Society  "  ffives  him  a  reapeciahle  place 
in  the  ranks  of  literature,  was  with  ns.  As 
the  college  buildings  are  indeed  very  mean, 
the  Principal  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he 
must  give  them  the  same  epithet  that  a  jesu* 
it  did  when  showing  a  poor  college  abroad: 
"  Hm  miaerict  noitra."  Dr.  Johnson  was, 
however,  much  pleased  with  the  library, 
an^  with  the  conversation  of  Dr.  James 
Robertson,  professor  of  oriental  languages, 
the  lilnrarian.  We  talked  of  Kennicotfs  edi- 
tiOh  1  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  hoped  it 
would  be  quite  faithful.  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
I  know  not  any  crime  so  great  that  a  man 
could  contrive  to  commit,  as  poisoning  the 
sources  of  eternal  truth." 

I  pointed  out  to  him  where  there  former- 
ly stood  an  old  wall  enclosing  part  of  the 
college,  which  I  remember  bulged  out  in  a 
threatening  mannner,  and  of  which  there 
was  a  common  tradition  similar  to  that  con* 
cerning  Bacon's  study  at  Oxford,  that  it 
would  fall  upon  scnae  very  learned  man. 
It  had  some  time  before  this  been  taken 
down,  that  the  street  might  be  widened, 
and  a  more  convenient  wall  built  Dr. 
Johnson,  ^lad  of  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
pleasant  hit  at  Scottish  learning,  said  "they 
nave  been  afraid  it  never  would  fall." 

We  showed  him  the  royal  infirmary,  for 
which,  and  for  ever^  other  exertion  of  gen- 
erous publick  spirit  m  his  power,  that  n^le- 
minded  citisen  of  Edinburgh,  George 
Drummond,  will  be  ever  held  in  honoura- 
ble remembrance.  And  we  were  too  proud 
not  to  carry  him  to  the  abbey  of  Holyrood 
House,  that  beautiful  piece  of  architecture, 
but,  alas!  that  deserted  mansion  of  royalty, 
which  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  in  one  of  ius 
elegant  poems  3,  calls 

**  A  virtaoai  palaee,  where  no  monarch  dwells." 

I  was  much  entertained  while  Principal 
Robertson  fluently  harangued  to  Dr.  John- 
son, upon  the  spot,  concerning  scenes  of 
his  celebrated  History  of  Scotland.  We 
surveyed  that  part  of  the  palace  appropri- 
ated to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  as  keeper, 
in  which  oar  beautiful  Queen  Mary  lived, 
and  in  which  David  Rizzio  was  murdered, 
and  also  the  state  rooms.    Dr.  Johnson 

>  [See  antt^  171.— Ed.] 

'  [We  may  nupect  that  Mr.  Boswell's  admi- 
rationof  HainiltoD  waa  eBhanced  by  lomelhiiig 
even  stronger  than  mere  naiionalitff.  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton was  a  gentleman  of  AyiBhire,  Mr.  Boswell't 
own  county*  and  actually  bore  arms  at  Culloden 
for  the  Jacobite  canae.  The  poem  fiom  which 
thia  line  ii  quoted  ii  called  an  epitaph,  and  ia 
filled  with  alternate  satire  and  eulogy  on  peiioos 
now  fbigotten.  The  line  itself  appean  to  be 
nonsense;  *'  a  viitoous  hovel,  were  no  ahepheid 
dwells,  "woold  have  just  as  much  meanii^.— 4Sd.] 
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was  a  great  reciter  of  all  sorts  of  things, 
serions  or  comical.  I  overheard  him  re- 
peating here,  in  a  kind  of  muttering  tone, 
a  line  of  the  old  ballad,  <<  Johnny  Ann- 
strong's  Last  Good  Night" 

'*  And  ran  him  through  the  ftJr  body* !  *' 

We  returned  to  my  house,  where  then 
met  him,  at  dinner,  the  Duchess  of  Doug- 
las^, Sir  Adolphtts  Ouj^hton,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  [Orde],  Sir  Wilham  Forbes,  Princi- 
pal Robertson,  Mr.  Cullen,  advocate.  Be- 
fore dinner,  he  toki  us  of  a  curious  conver- 
sation between  ^e  famous  George  Faulk- 
ner and  him.  George  said,  that  England 
had  drained  Ireland  of  GSij  thousand  poandi 
in  specie,  axmually,  for  fifty  years.  "  How 
so,  sir?*'  said  Dr.  Johnson:  **yon  must 
have  very  great  trade?"  "No  trade.** 
"Very rich minee?»»  "No mines."  "From 
whence,  then,  does  all  this  money  come?'* 
"  Come !  why  out  of  the  bk)od  and  howeli 
of  the  poor  people  of  Ireland !" 

He  seemed  to  me  to  have  an  nntecounlp 
able  prejudice  against  Swift  ^^  for  I  onee 
took  the  liberty  to  ask  him,  if  Swifl  had 

Esrsonally  o&nded  him,  and  he  told  me, 
e  had  not  He  said  to-day,  "  Swifl  ii 
clear,  but  he  is  shallow.  In  coarse  humoor 
he  ia  inferior  to  Arbuthnot;  in  delicate  ho- 
mour  he  is  inferior  to  Addison.  So  he  is 
inferior  to  his  contemporaries,  without  put- 
ting him  against  the  whole  world.  I  doubt 
if  the '  Tate  of  a  Tub  >  was  his ;  it  his  ao 
much  more  thinking,  more  knowledee, 
more  power,  more  cou>ur,  than  any  of  the 
works  which  are  indisputably  his.    If  il 


*  The  staasa  from  which  ha  took  thii  lias  iii 

oBat  then  row  np  all  BdiBbnigli, 
They  ro«a  np  by  thoimada  threa; 

A  cowanUy  Bcot  came  John  boUndf 
And  ran  htan  throufh  the  Ikir  body  1**— Bofviu. 

*  [Manarat,  daagfater  of  JaaMs  Do^ia«i  of* 
of  the  Mama.  "  An  old  lady,'*  writei  Dr.  iahft- 
aoa,  **  who  talks  broad  Scotch  with  a  paialytie 
voiee,  and  is  acarce  imderBtood  hy  her  own  coo^ 
tiymen.**— Xer/er«,  y.  L  209.— Ed.] 

*  [There  probably  was  no  oppoitoiilKy  for  wfaal 
could  be,  in  atrictneaa,  called  perianal  »ffttuit 
aa  there  was  no  perMonal  iniercowm  MtwMa 
Swift  and  Johnaon;  bat  the  editor  apeea  with 
Mr.  Boswell  in  aaapecthig  ^t  then  waa  tonu 
§uch  caoae  for  Johnaon  *8  oChcfwiaa  '*  onaeroant- 
able  prejudice"  (aee  ante,  p.  61).  WhatcoaM 
Johnaon  mean  by  calling  Swift  **  ihatt^P^**  1^ 
he  be  shaltoWt  who,  in  hia  department  of  litfa' 
tare,  ia  profound  ?  Without  admitting  that  Swift 
waa  "  inferior' in  coarse  homoor  to  Arhnthoot " 
(of  whoae  preciae  ahare  k  the  wotka  to  which  ht 
ia  aoppoaed  to  have  contriboted,  we  know  liola 
or  nothing),  it  may  he  obaenred,  that  he  who  ■ 
Beeand  to  the  greatest  maaten  of  ditfereat  itxlaf 
may  beaakitobethefiiBt  oaths  whole. 
See  as  to  the  Tale  of  a  Tvb,  oiiff,  p.  S02'Ci>- 


WM  his,  I  ahall  only  amy)  h«  was  iffioor 

We  gave  him  as  good  a  dinn6r  as  we 
ooukL  Our  Scotch  mnir-fowl,  or  grouse, 
were  then  abundant,  and  quite  in  season; 
•ad,  so  far  as  wisdom  and  wit  ean  be  aided 
by  administering  agreeable  sensations  to 
the  palate,  my  m£e  took  care  that  our  great 
guest  should  not  be  deficient. 

Sir  Adolphus  Ouj^hton,  then  our  deputy 
commander  in  chiet,  who  was  not  only  an 
excellent  officer,  but  one  of  the  most  uni- 
versal scholars  i  I  ever  knew,  had  learned 
the  Krae  langua^,  and  expressed  his  belief 
in  the  authenticitv  of  Ossian's  Poetry. 
Dr.  Johnson  took  tne  opposite  side  of  that 
Derplexed  9  Question,  and  I  was  afraid  the 
dispute  would  have  run  high  between  them. 
But  Sir  Adolphus,  who  had  a  very  sweet 
temper,  changed  the  discourse,  grew  play- 
fal,  laughed  at  Lort  Monboddo's  notion  of 
men  having  taiks,  and  called  him  a  judge 
^  f oflertori,  which  amused  Dr.  Jolmson, 
snd  thus  hoetilities  were  prevented. 

At  supper  we  bad  Dr.  CuUen,  his  son 
the  advocate.  Dr.  Adam  Fergusson,  and 
Mr.  Crosbie»  advocate  3.  Witchcraft  wss 
introduced.  Mr.  Crosbie  said  he  thought 
it  the  greatest  blasphemy  to  suppose  evil 
spirits  counteracting  the  Deify,  ind  raising 
stonas,  for  instance,  to  destrojr  his  crea- 
uues.  JoHNSOK.  "  Why,  sir,  ir  moral  evil 
be  consiatent  with  the  government  of  De- 
ity, why  may  not  physical  evil  be  also  con- 
sistent with  it?  It  is  not  more  strange  that 
theze  should  be  evil  spirits  than  evU  men: 
evil  noembodied  spirits,  than  evil  embodied 
^trila.  And  as  to  storms,  we  know  there 
m  such  thin^^  and  it  is  no  worse  that 
evil  ^rita  raise  them  than  that  they  rise." 
CsosaiK.  **  But  it  is  not  credible  that 
witches  should  have  effected  what  they  are 
fsid  in  stories  to  have  done."  Johnson. 
'*  Sir,  I  am  not  defending  their  credibility. 
I  axB  only  aayinff  that  your  argumenta  are 
not  good,  and  wtU  not  overturn  the  belief 
of  witchcraft.-^Dr.  Fergusaon  said  to  me 
aside,  <  He  ia  right,') — ^And  then,  sir,  you 
have  all  mankind,  rude  and  civilned,  agree- 
iag  in  the  belief  of  the  agencv  of  preter- 
natural poweis.    You  roust  take  evidence; 

—  — 

*  [Lovd  Slowell  lemembers  with  plessaie  the 
fk^ntft  sad  SKtent  of  Sir  Adolphns  Osgb- 
tM*s  lisantaia,  sod  the  suavity  of  his  msanan. — 
£».] 

MA  qoertioB  perplex^  only  by  astional 
MM&oas,  heightened,  ia  a  f«w  ees6S»  by  hidi- 
Tidaai  ohstiiiscy. — ^En.] 

^  (Lord  StoweH  rscoUecti  that  Johnmn  was 
tBMlad  by  the  Soolcb  Uterati  with  a  dsgrse  of 
deltreoee  boidsriM  oa  posiUaaimity  ;  bat  he  es- 
oc0»  6oati  tfasft  oGNnratum  Mr.  Crosbie,  whom 
ht  ehuaelcnsss  as  an  intrepid  taiktr,  atal  the 
only  oieii  who  wss  disposed  to  ttoMd  vp  (ss 
the  phraaa  b)  to  Johnson. — Ed.} 
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£DU  mnal  eoosider  that  wise  and  great  men 
a ve  condemned  witches  to  die. '*  Ca o sbie. 
"  But  an  act  of  parliament  put  an  end  to 
witchcraA."  Johnson.  "  IXo,  sir,  witch- 
crad  had  ceased  ;  and,  therefore,  an  act  of 
parliament  waa  passed  to  prevent  persecu- 
tion for  what  was  not  witchcraft.  Whv 
it  ceased  we  cannot  tell,  as  we  cannot  tell 
the  reason  of  many  other  things.  Dr.  Cul- 
len,  to  keep  up  the  gratification  of  mys- 
terious disquisition,  with  the  grave  address 
for  which  he  is  remarkable  in  his  compan- 
ionable as  in  his  professional  hours,  talked, 
in  a  very  entertaining  manner,  of  people 
walking  and  conversing  in  their  sleep.  I 
am  very  sorry  1  have  no  note  of  this  *.  We 
talked  of  the  ouran-outang,  and  of  Lord 
Monboddo's  thinking  that  he  might  be 
tauffht  to  speak.  Dt.  Johnson  treated  thia 
with  ridicule.  Mr.  Crosbie  said  that  Lord 
Monboddo  believed  the  existence  of  every 
thing  possible:  in  short,  that  all  which  is  in 
poMse  might  be  found  in  esse.  Johnson. 
"  But,  sir,  it  is  as  possible  tiiat  the  ouran- 
outang  does  not  speak,  as  that  he  speaks. 
However,  I  shall  not  contest  the  point.  I 
should  have  thought  it  not  possible  to  find  a 
Monboddo  j  yet  he  exists."  I  again  mention- 
ed the  stage.  Johnson.  "  The  appearance 
of  a  player,  with  whom  I  have  drunk  tea, 
counteracts  the  imagination  that  he  is  the 
character  he  represents.  Nay,  you  know, 
nobody  imsgines  that  he  is  the  character 
he  represents.  They  ssy»  '  See  Garrick ! 
how  be  looks  to-night !  See  how  he  'U 
clutch  the  dagger ! '    That  is  the  buzz  of 

thfi  theatre  " 

Tueeday,  nth  Jivguet.^Sii  William 
Forbes  came  to  breakfast,  and  brought  with 
him  Dr.  Blacklock^,  whom  he  introduced 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  received  him  with  a 
most  humane  complacency;  "  Dear  Dr. 
Blacklock,  I  am  glad  to  see  you !"  Blacklock 
seemed  to  be  much  surprised  when  Dr* 
Johnson  said  "  it  was  easier  to  him  to  write 

gnetry  than  to  compose  his  Dictionary, 
is  mind  was  less  on  the  stretch  in  doing 
the  one  than  the^  other  ^,  Besides,  com- 
posing a  dictionary  requires  books  and  a 
desk:  you  can  make  a  ooem  walking  in  the 
fields,  or  lyin^  in  bea."  Dr.  Blacklock 
spoke  of  scepticism  in  morals  and  religion 
with  apparent  uneasiness,  as  if  he  wished 

«  [See  fat  the  Life  of  Kaeklock,  in  Jlnderum'e 
Brit.  Poetg,  so  aaeedols  of  Dr.  BlaeUook's 
somaambnliRD,  whieh  mav  very  piobably  have 
been  one  of  the  topioi  on  this  occasion.— -en.] 

*  [See  mtte,  p.  207.-— En.] 

'  [Thore  is  hardly  any  operation  of  the  intel" 
lect  wluch  reqnires  nicer  and  deeper  coasideFa- 
tion  than  deration,  A  thonaand  men  mav 
write  vanes,  for  one  who  has  the  power  of  defr* 
niog  and  diserimbiating  the  snot  meamng  of 
wofds  and  the  principles  of  gnunmatioal  arrsage- 
ment — Ed.] 
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for  more  certainty  ^  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had 
thought  it  all  over,  and  whose  vigorona  un- 
derstanding was  fortified  hy  much  experi- 
ence, thus  encouraged  the  hlind  hard  to 
apply  to  higher  sjieculations  what  we  all 
willingly  submit  to  in  common  life :  in  short, 
he  gave*  him  more  familiarly  the  able  and 
fair  reasoning  of  Butler's  Analogy :  *<  Why, 
sir,  the  greatest  concern  we  have  in  this 
world,  the  choice  of  our  profession,  must  be 
determined  without  demonstrative  reason- 
ing. Human  life  is  not  yet  so  well  known, 
as  that  we  can  have  it:  and  take  the  case 
of  a  man  who  is  ill.  I  call  two  physicians; 
they  dijflfer  in  opinion.  I  am  not  to  lie 
down,  and  die  oetween  them :  I  must  do 
something."  The  conversation  then  turn- 
ed on  atheism;  on  that  horrible  book,  Sy»- 
t^me  de  la  Nature;  and  on  the  supposition 
of  an  eternal  necessity  without  design, 
without  a  governing  mind.  Johnson.  <<  If 
it  were  so,  why  has  it  ceased?  Why  don't 
we  see  men  thus  produced  around  us  now? 
Why,  at  least,  does  it  not  keep  pace,  in 
some  measure,  widi  the  progress  of  time  ? 
If  it  stops  because  there  is  now  no  need  of 
it,  then  it  is  plain  there  is,  and  ever  has 
been,  an  all-powerful  intelligence.  But 
stay!  (said  he,  with  one  of  his  satirick 
laughs).  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  shall  suppose 
Scotchmen  made  necessarily,  and  English- 
men by  choice." 

At  dinner  this  day  we  had  Sir  Alexander 
Dick,  whose  amiable  character  and  inge- 
nious and  cultivated  mind  are  so  generally 
known  ;  (he  was  then  on  the  verge  of  sev- 
enty, and  is  now  (1785^  eighty-one,  with 
his  faculties  entire,  his  neart  warm,  and  his 
temper  gay^ ;  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord 
Hailes;  Mr.  Maclaurin^,  advocate;  Dr. 
GrejfoiV,  who  now  worthily  fills  his  father's 
medical  chair  ;  and  my  uncle,  Dr.  Boswell. 
This  was  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  best  days. 
He  was  quite  in  his  element.  AH  was  litera- 
ture and  taste,  without  anv  interruption. 
Lord  Hailes,  who  is  one  of  the  best  philolo- 
gists in  Great  Britain,  who  has  written  pa- 
pers in  the  World,  and  a  variety  of  otner 
works  in  prose  and  in  verse,  both  Latin  and 
English,  pleased  him  highly.  He  told  him 
he  had  discovered  the  Life  of  Cheynel,  in 
the  Student,  to  be  his.  Johnson.  "  No 
one  else  knows  It."  Dr.  Johnson  had  before 
this  dictated  to  me  a  law-paper  3  upon  a 
question  purely  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  con- 
cerning MeioiM  ifUramission,  that  is  to  say, 
intermeddling  with  the  efiects  of  a  deceased 
person,  without  a  regular  title ;-  which  for- 
merlv  was  understood  to  subject  the  inter- 
meddler  to  payment  of  all  the  defunct's 
debts.    The  principle  has  of  late  been  re- 


■  '  6m  hit  letter  on  this  nbject  in  the 

*  [See  ante,  p.  208.— Eo.] 

'  [See  atUet  P-  300,  and  Appendix. — ^Ed.] 
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lazed.  Dr.  Johnaon^  argument  was  for  a 
renewal  of  its  strictness.  The  paper  wsg 
printed,  with  additions  by  me,  and  eiven 
mto  the  court  of  session.  Lord  Hailes  knfw 
Dr.  Johnson'^  part  not  to  be  mine,  and  point* 
ed  out  exactly  where  it  began  and  wberr  it 
ended.  Dr.  Johnson  said  **  It  is  much  now 
that  his  lordship  can  distinguish  so." 

In  Dr.  Johnson's  Vanity  of  Hamin 
Wishes  tliere  is  the  following  passage : 

**  Tiie  teeming  mother,  anxious  (or  her  nos, 
Be^^s,  for  each  biith,  the  fortune  of  a  free : 
Yet  Vane  coold  tell  what  Ult  fiom  beantjr  ipriag; 
And  Sedley  cufsed  the  channs  which  pleaiad  a 
king." 

Lord  Hailes  toki  him  he  was  mistaken  in 
the  instances  he  had  given  of  unlbrcunats 
fair  ones ;  for  neither  Vane  nor  Sedl^  bad 
a  title  to  that  description.  His  kndship  hu 
since  been  so  obltgmg  as  to  send  me  a  note 
of  this,  for  tiie  communication  of  which  I 
am  sure  my  readers  will  thank  me. 

"  The  lines  in  the  tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal, 
according  to  my  alteration,  should  have 
run  thus  : 

*  Yet  8horo«  conld  tell ; 

And  Validra*  caned  ' 

"  The  first  was  a  penitent  by  compalsioD, 
the  second  by  sentiment ;  though  the  truth 
is,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valli^re  tnrew  herself 
(but  still  from  sentiment)  in  the  king's  way. 

**  Our  friend  chose  Vane  ®,  who  was  far 
from  being  well-looked  ;  and  Sedley  ',  who 
was  so  ugly  that  Charles  IL  said  his  brother 
had  her  by  way  of  penance  "." 

4  MirtresB  of  Edward  IV. — ^Boswcix. 

•  MistroBa  of  Lonia  XIV. — Boswxll. 

•  [See  ante,  p.  78.—Ed.] 

7  ["  Catharine  Sedley,  created  Coootcai  of 
Dorchester  for  life.  Her  father.  Sir  Charlei,  r»- 
aentiiv  the  oednction  of  his  daughter,  joined  ia 
the  \^%  meamrea  of  the  Revolntioii,  and  tX" 
cased  his  revoh  firom  James  ander  an  ironical 
profesTOB  of  gratitwfe:  •' Haimajesty,"  laid  bf, 
<«  having  done  me  the  nnlooked-ler  booov  of 
making  my  dangfater  a  eountes$,  I  cannot  do  le« 
in  retorn  ttian  eiidea?onr  to  maka  hia  daaghler  a 
queen.*' — ^Ed.] 

^  [Lord  Hailes  was  hypocritical.  Vane  wm 
hamkome,  or,  what  is  more  to  oar  porpoae,  ap- 
peared so  to  her  toyal  lover;  and  Sedlev,  what- 
ever otiian  may  have  tfaenght  of  her,  had  **  tha 
charms  which  pleased  a  kmg.'*  So  that  Jshn* 
son's  illostrations  are  morally  joat  Hia  loidriiip** 
proposed  sobstitation  of  a  mboloni  (or  at  learf 
apoKchryphal)  beauty  like  Jane  8hore,yrbo$6  ftih 
ry,  even  if  tree,  was  obsolete  ;  or  that  of  a  for- 
eigner,  like  AfUe.  De  La  ValKere,  tittle  known 
and  leas  eaf«d  for  amongst  as,  ia  not  only  tulde* 
bat  inacearate;  for  Mile.  De  U  ValKdro'a  beaaiy 
was  <(Bile  as  much  qvestamed  bv  her  coottropo- 
raries  ae  Miss  8edksy*s.  Basay  tUbmin  ww  as- 
iled  for  sneering  at  Loois's  adnuiatioB  of  b^ 
mouth,  which  he  calls 


fluaiDis.] 

Mr.  Maelanrin^i  learniog  and  talents 
esabled  him  to  do  his  part  very  well  in  Dr. 
Johnson^  eompany.  He  produced  two  ep- 
itaphs apon  his  father,  the  celebrated  ma- 
dboBstietan.  One  was  in  English,  of  which 
Dr.  Johnson  did  not  change  one  word.  In 
the  other,  which  was  in  Latin,  he  made  sev- 
eral alterationa.  In  place  of  the  very  words 
of  Yirg[il,  <<Uhi  laetns  et  pavor  et  plarima 
mortis  imago,'*  he  wrote  "  Ubi  Inctus  reg- 
nant et  pavor.'*  He  introduced  tiie  word 
prorsosmto  the  line  **Mortalibus  prorsns 
son  absit  aolatiom,"  and  after  "  Hu|us  en- 
im  acripCa  evolve,"  he  added, "  Mentemque 
tantarum  renim  eapacem  corpori  caduco 
aopefstitem  crede ;"  which  is  quite  appli- 
cable to  Dr.  Johnson  himaelfs. 


**  qn  bee  amonreiuc, 

Aad  Hadune  Da  Plems-Beli^Tra  writea  to  Fon- 
qttC,"MHe.  De  La  Yalli^  a  foit  la  capable 
catoi  moi  Je  Vbj  encens^e  par  aa  bowt^, 
f¥i  ti*egt  ptntrtmit  pas  grande.**  And,  fiaal- 
^.lAar  Lord  HaileB  had  clipped  down  the  name 
f^  De  La  VaUiirt  mto  VallUre,  hia  ear 
augkl  hava  told  him  that  it  did  not  even  yet  fit 
dia  Detm^ — ^Ed.] 

'  (Mr.  Maclaorin,  advocate,  son  of  the  great 
raithaiiMUBriaa,  and  aftetwaida  a  judge  of  aeesbn 
hf  Um  title  of  Loid  I>r^ghoni.  He  wrote  some 
mSSmtti,  Ei^^iah  poems;  bat  was  a  good  Latin 
■bohr,  end  a  man  of  wit  and  acoomplishmeBt 
lb  ^aotttkiaB  fiom  the  daaaics  were  particalarly 
appofiiaw  la  the  fiunooa  case  of  Knight^  wbieh 
delaaaoed  die  rigfai  of  a  alave  to  frmdom  if  he 
laaSed  m  Seotlaad,  Haolaorin  pleaded  the  caoae 
of  tht  B«p.  Hie  eooosel  oppoaite  waa  the  cd- 
ttaitd  Wight,  an  excellent  lawjer,  but  of  very 
bomely  appeanaee,  with  heavy  featorea,  a  blind 
c^t,  wfcidi  projected  trom  the  aocket,  a  awag 
mH^,  nd  s  limp.  To  him  Maclaorin  applied  the 
lines  of  Virgil, 

*^«HB«lt  Oto  ttlfer.  quamvli  tn  candidm  eiiea, 
0  ttmtm  pear,  nimtem  ae  ciede  eolori.** 

Mr,  Btaaisana  wrote  an  eany  againit  the  Hom- 

flriek  tile  of  **'IVoy  divine,*'  I  betieve,  for  the 

»te  ponwee  of  introdaciog  a  happy  motto, 

'*Smmti60mmmm  deoefli,  noa  nllle  carliMi.*'— 

WAI.TBB  80OTT.] 

'  Mr.  Madaofiii'a  epitaph,  aa  eogreved  on  a 
BHible  tomhaiona,  in  the  Gray-fiian  choxchyard, 
WJabmyii 

Intn  titm  at 

OOUN  MACLAURIN, 

Wrtliiw  alia  la  Aetd.  fidin.  Prof. 

XtoesoB  Ino  Newtooo  muuleBte. 

H.  L.  P.  P. 

KoB  vt  BomfiU  patenio  coiualBti 

Nam  teU  auUlo  nil  eget^ 

Bed  lit  Ib  hoc  lalhUcI  campo, 

t7M  locttn  fegBUt  et  paTor, 

Don  thnt  aolatiom: 
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Huim  ealm  aertpta  avoIto, 

Keotaaiqge  ta&tanim  renin  capecem 

Coipori  caduco  eupentitem  crede. 


rlehsaoB  pfobaUy  changed  the  "  very  words  *' 
of  Vaq^  not  thinking  aa  exact  and  oatentationa 
yatinoa  fiom  a  beameo  poet  quite  appropiiate 
la  a  iihiMlisu  epitaph.  Tha  whole  ia,  aa  h 
f.  48 


Mr.  Murray,  advocate,  who  married  a 
niece  of  Lord  Mansfield's,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  indues  of  Scotland,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Henderland,  sat  with  us  a  part  of  the 
evening ;  hut  did  not  venture  to  say  any 
thing  that  I  remember,  though  he  is  cer- 
tainly possessed  of  talents  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  have  shown  himself  to  advan- 
tage if  too  great  anxiety  had  not  prevented 
him. 

At  supper  we  had  Dr.  Alexander  Weh- 
ster3,  who,  though  not  learned,  had  such  a 
knowledge  of  mankind,  such  a  fund  of  infor- 
mation uid  entertainment,  so  clear  a  head, 
and  such  accommodating  manners,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  found  him  a  very  agreeable  com- 
panion. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  left  hy 
ourselves,  I  read  to  him  my  notes  of  the 
opinions  of  our  judges  upon  the  questions 
of  literaiy  property.  He  did  not  like  them ; 
and  said,  "  they  make  me  think  of  your 
judges  not  with  that  respect  which  I  should 
wish  to  do."  To  the  argument  of  one  of 
them,  that  there  can  he  no  property  in  hlas- 
phemy  or  nonsense,  he  answered,  ''then 
your  rotten  sheep  are  mine! — By  tibat  rule, 
when  a  man's  house  falls  into  decay,  he 
must  lose  it  ^."^  I  mentioned  an  argument 
of  mine,  that  literary  perfbrmances  are  not 
taxed.    As  Churchill  says, 

'*  No  atateaman  yet  has  thooght  it  worth  hia  paina 
To  tax  oarlaboarB,  or  ezciae  oar  braina;" 

now  atanda,  a  very  beavtifid  and  affecting  ioaciip- 
tion. — En.] 

'  [Dr.  Alexander  Webater  vras  remarkable  for 
the  taleot  with  which  he  at  once  aopported  hie 
place  in  convivial  aociety,  and  a  high  character 
aa  a  leader  of  the  atrict  and  rigid  preabyterian  par- 
ty in  the  charch  of  Scotland,  which  certainly  aeem- 
M  to  require  venr  different  qualificationa.  He 
was  ever  gay  amid  the  gayest :  when  it  once  oc- 
curred to  aome  one  present  to  aak,  what  one  of 
hia  Eldera  would  thmk,  ahould  be  aee  hia  pastor 
in  such  a  merry  mood. — "  Think!"  repli^  the 
doctor,  **  why  he  would  not  believe  hia  own  eyea.*' 
— ^Wai^tkk  Scott.] 

*  [Dr.  Johnaon'a  iUoatration  is  80]diigtical,  and 
might  have  been  retorted  upon  him:  for  if  a  man's 
aheep  are  to  rotten  aa  to  render  the  meat  on- 
wholesome,  or,  if  hie  hooae  be  $0  decayed  aa  to 
threaten  mischief  to  paasengeia,  the  law  will  con- 
fiacate  the  mutton  and  abate  the  hooae,  without 
any  regard  to  property,  which  tfae  owner  thna 
abuaea.  Moreover,  Johnson  ahould  have  diacnm- 
inated  between  a  criminal  offence  and  a  dvU 
right  Blasphemy  is  a  crime :  would  it  not  be 
in  the  highest  degree  absurd,  that  there  ^ould  be 
a  right  of  property  in  a  crime,  or  that  the  Uw 
ahould  be  called  upon  to  protect  that  which  ia  il- 
legal ?  If  this  be  true  in  /ato,  it  is  much  more 
so  in  equity y  as  he  who  appliea  for  the  extraor^ 
dinary  assistance  of  a  court  of  equity  should  have 
a  right,  consistent  at  least  with  equity  and  mor- 
als; and  a  late  questkin  was  so  decided,  and  upon 
that  principle,  by  the  greatest  judge  of  mooem 
timea,  Loid  Eldon. — ^En.] 
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and  therefore  they  ate  not  property.  "  Yet,** 
said  he,  <*  we  hang  a  man  for  stealing  a  horse, 
and  horses  are  not  taxed."  Mr.  Pitt  has 
since  put  an  end  to  that  argument. 

WedfUiday^  \^ih  Jifigust. — On  this  day 
we  set  out  from  Ediuhurgh.  We  should 
gladly  have  had  Mr.  Scott  to  go  with  us, 
hut  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England. 
I  have  given  a  ucetch  of  Dr.  Johnson  :  m^ 
readers  may  wish  to  know  a  little  of  his 
fellow-traveller.  Think,  then,  of  a  gentle- 
man of  ancient  blood,  the  pride  of  which 
was  his  predominant  passion.  He  was  then 
in  his  thirty-third  year,  and  had  been  about 
four  years  happily  married.  His  inclina- 
tion was  to  be  a  soldier,  but  his  father,  a 
respectable  judge,  had  pressed  him  into  the 
profession  of  the  law.  He  had  travelled  a 
good  deal,  and  seen  many  varieties  of  hu- 
man life.  He  had  thouffht  more  than  any 
body  had  supposed,  and  nad  a  pretty  good 
stock  of  general  learning  and  knowM^e. 
He  had  ul  Dr.  Johnson's  principles,  with 
some  degree  of  relaxation.  He  had  rather 
too  little  than  too  much  prudence ;  and,  his 
imagination  being  lively,  ne  oHen  said  things 
of  which  the  efiect  was  very  different  from 
the  intention.    He  resembled  Bometimes 

**Tbe  belt  good  man»  with  the  wont-natored 


moM. 


He  cannot  deny  himself  the  vanity  of  fin^ 
ishing  with  the  encomium  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
whose  friendly  partiality  to  the  companion 
of  his  tour  represents  hmi  as  one,  "  whose 
acuteness  would  help  my  inquii^jr,  wad  whose 
gaiety  of  conversation,  and  civility  of  man- 
ners, are  sufficient  to  counteract  me  incon- 
veniences of  travel,  in  countries  less  hospi- 
table than  we  have  passed  K** 
Dr.  Johnson  thought  it  unnecessary  to 

Eut  himself  to  the  additional  expense  of 
ringinff  with  him  Francis  Barber,  his  faith- 
ful black  servant ;  so  we  were  attended  on- 
ly by  my  man,  Joseph  Ritter  3»  a  Bohemian, 
a  fine  stately  fellow  above  six  feet  high, 
who  had  been  over  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
and  spoke  many  languaffes.  He  was  the 
best  servant  I  ever  saw.  Let  not  my  readers 
disdain  his  introduction.  For  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  him  this  eharacter  :  ''  Sir,  he  is  a  civil 
man,  and  a  wise  man.'* 

From  an  erroneous  apprehension  of  vio- 
lence, Dr.  Johnson  had  provided  a  pair  of 
Eistols>  some  gunpowder,  and  a  quantity  of 
ullets  :  but  upon  being  sssured  we  should 

>  [He  omjti  the  tendencv  to  hypoehondriatiip 
(Me  ante,  p.  28,  n.),  of  whwh,  however,  sevenl 
ioitaaoei  will  appear  in  the  couie  of  tlie  tour, 
and  which  was  a  very  important  featore  in  hk  char- 
acter.— ^Ed.] 

'  [Joseph  Ritker  afterwards  and«rtook  the  masr 
acement  of  the  laige  inn  at  Pakley,  called  the 
Aeroom  Anns,  bidt  did  not  flooceed  in  that 
senoen.^WAi.TBji  Scott.] 
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run  no  risk  of  meetuifr  any  ibbbeis,  be  left 
his  arms  and  ammunition  in  an  open  drawer, 
of  which  he  gave  my  wife  the  charge.  He 
also  left  in  that  drawer  one  volume  of  a 
prettv  full  and  curious  Diary  of  his  Life,  of 
which  I  have  a  few  fragments ;  but  the 
book  has  been  destroyed.  1  wish  female 
curiosity  had  been  strong  enough  to  have 
had  it  all  transcribed,  which  might  easily 
have  been  done,  and  I  shoukl  think  the  theft, 
heiof  pro  bono  pmhlieo,  might  have  been 
forgiven.  But  I  may  be  ynonf.  My  wife 
told  me  she  never  once  kx>ked  mio  it.  She 
did  not  seem  quite  easy  when  we  left  her : 
but  away  we  went! 

Mr.  Naime^  advocate,  was  to  ^o  with 
us  as  far  as  St.  Andrews.  It  gives  roe 
pleasure  that,  by  mentioning  his  name,  I 
connect  his  title  to  the  just  and  handsome 
compliment  paid  him  iy  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
his  book:  *^A  gentleman  who  couU  stay 
with  us  only  long  enough  to  make  us  know 
how  much  we  lost  by  his  leavinjg  us." 
When  we  came  to  Ldui,  I  talked  with  per- 
haps too  bossting  an  air,  how  pretty  the 
Fnth  of  Forth  looked;  as  indeed,  after  the 
prospect  from  Constantinople,  of  which  I 
nave  been  told,  and  that  from  Najples,  which 
I  have  seen,  I  believe  the  view  or  that  Frith 
and  its  environs,  from  the  Castle-hill  of 
Edinbnigh,  is  the  finest  prospect  in  Europe. 
<<Ay,*'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  <'that  is  Uie 
state  of  the  worM.  Water  is  the  same 
every  where. 


Una  Mt  iqiiisd  cnala  feiBia 


4»» 


I  told  him  the  port  here  was  the  mouth 
of  the  river  or  water  of  XretlA.  "  Not 
Lethe,"  said  Mr.  Naime.  "  Why,  air," 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  '^  whence  Scotchman  sets 
out  from  this  port  for  England,  he  forgets 
his  native  country."  Naibkb.  **  I  hope, 
sir,  you  will  forget  England  here."  Johs- 
soir.  '<  Then  't  will  be  still  rooie  LeOe." 
He  observed  of  the  pier  or  qvnys  **  you 
have  no  occsaion  for  so  large  a  one,  your 
trade  does  not  require  it:  but  you  are  lace  a 
shopkeeper  who  takes  a  shop,  not  only  ibr 
what  he  has  to  put  into  it,  but  that  it  may 

*  [Mr.  William  Nainie,aft«rwaidt  Sir  WilliuD, 
and  a  jndge  of  the  ooait  of  tMrion,  by  the  ci» 
tie,  made  claflneal  by  Shakspeare,  of  IW  Daa- 
nnnan.  He  was  a  man  of  KrapBloDs  int^pitj. 
When  dieriff  depnte  of  Pvthihiie,  be  ibimd,iDqpOB 
reflection,  that  he  had  decided  a  poor  inao*t  mm 
oroneoulj;  and  as  the  only  renedy,  soppM 
the  litigant  privately  with  moiMy  to  cany  tha  nit 
to  the  aaprame  eomt,  where  his  jo^gmenl  waa  r^ 
vened.  Sir  William  was  of  tha  old  odiool  of 
mamien,  somewhat  finmal,  hot  pancrilkraajy  wiO 
bied.»WAX.TBB  Scott.] 

*  Nob  ilUe  orbea,  Boa  ta  mMbara  lAtaa 
Una  cat  li^iaai  eanila  toaia  mat^ 

OvM.  Jaiar.  I.  Ik  at  li 

Nor  grovai  nor  lowai  tht  Trthlwa 

VnvarMatiUttaaBV 
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be  bdiev«d  be  hafi  a  vreat  dMl  to  pot  into 
it"  It  is  rcty  true,  that  theie  is  now,  com- 
piniively,  little  trade  vptm  the  eastern 
cotst  of  seottanL  The  riches  of  Glasgow 
show  how  much  there  is  in  the  west ;  and, 
perhaps,  we  shall  find  trade  travel  westward 
on  a  great  seals  ss  well  ss  a  smalL 

We  talked  of  a  man's  drowning  himself. 
JoMaseir.  **  I  should  never  think  it  time 
to  make  away  witii  myself."  I  put  the  case 
of  Eustace  Bndgell,  who  was  aeeused  of 
ibrging  a  will,  and  sunk  himselT  in  the 
Thsmcs,  before  the  trial  of  its  authenticity 
esBM  OB.  **  8«ppose,  sir,"  said  I, ''  that  a 
maa  is  afasoliiiely  snre,  that,  if  he  lives  a  few 
days  longer,  be  shall  be  detected  in  a  fraud, 
the  eaBseqnense  of  which  will  be  utter  dis- 
graee  and  eoEpnlskm  from  society*''  Jorh- 
soa.  '*  Tbm,  air,  let  him  go  abroad  to  a 
distant  eonntiy ;  let  him  go  to  some  place 
where  be  is  nef  known.  Dont  let  him  go 
to  the  devil,  where  be  m  known  I" 

He  then  aaid,  *<  I  aee  a  nnmber  of  people 
baieiboted  here:  I  suppose  you  all  went  so 
Mote  the  Union.  Boswell,  your  ancestors 
wsBtsowhen  they  had  as  much  land  as 
yoBT  family  baa  now.  Tet  Auchlnleck  is 
the  Pield  of  Stones;  there  would  be  bad 
foiag  bare-lboled  mre.  The  lairds,  bow- 
e?sr,  did  it."  I  bought  some  speldings,  fish 
(geatridly  whitings)  salted  and  drira  in  a 
psrticvlair  manner,  being  dipped  in  the  sea 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  eaten  by  the  Scots 
It  way  of  m  relish.  He  had  never  seen 
than,  though  ike^  are  sold  in  London.  I 
iaaisied  on  Scotttfjrii^i  his  palate;  but  he 
wMveiy  reluctant.  With  dSfiiculty  I  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  let  a  bit  of  one  of  them 
lie  ia  hia  mouth.    He  did  not  like  it 

la  €toammg  the  Frith,  Dr.  Johmon  deter- 
nised  that  we  riioald  land  upon  Inch  Keith. 
Oa  approaehsngit,  we  first  observed  a  high 
Kicky  shore,  we  coasted  about,  and  ^it 
nitn  a  UttJa  bay  on  the  north-west.  We 
ekmbered  up  a  very  steep  ascent,  on  which 
ws  very  good  grass,  but  rather  a  profusion 
efthlstleSL  Thereweresbcteen  head  of  black 
cattle  graxing  upon  the  iriand.  Lord  Hailes 
ohserred  to  me,  that  Brantome  calls  it  L'isle 
dea  Chevaux,  and  Uiat  it  wss  probably  **  a 
is/er  steble  "  than  many  others  in  his  time. 
ihe  fort,  with  an  inscription  on  it,  Maria 
He,  15^  ia  strongly  built.  Dr.  Johnson 
examined  it  with  much  attention.  He  stelk- 
ed  like  a  giant  among  the  luxuriant  thistles 
and  nettka.  There  are  three  wells  in  the 
island,  but  we  could  not  find  one  in  the  fort 
There  must  piobab^  have  been  one,  though 
now  filled  up,  as  a  garrison  couki  not  suo- 
aist  without  it*.    But  I  havedwelt  too  long 

'  Mj  fiiflid«  General  Campbell,  Governoiir  of 
Madrai,  tella  me,  that  they  make  speldings  in  the 
fa^  lafiet.  pailicalady  at  Bombay,  where  they 
call  them  Bambaloei — ^Boswsi.x.. 

*  [The  fsnaim  of  the  foxt  have  been  removed. 


on  this  little  spot  Dr.  Johnson  afterwards 
bade  me  try  to  write  a  description  of  our 
discovering  Inch  Keith,  in  the  usual  style 
of  travellers,  describing  fully  every  particu- 
lar; steting  the  grounds  on  which  we  con- 
cluded that  it  must  have  once  been  inhabit- 
ed, and  introducing  many  sa^e  reflections, 
and  we  should  see  how  a  thing  might  be 
covered  in  words,  so  ss  to  induce  people  to 
come  and  survev  it  All  that  was  told 
might  be  true,  and  yet  in  reality  there  mis ht 
be  nothing  to  see.  He  said, "  I  'd  have  wis 
island.  I*d  build  a  house,  make  a  yood 
landing-place,  have  a  garden,  and  vines, 
and  all  sorts  of  trees.  A  rich  man,  of  a  hos- 
piteble  turn,  here,  wouki  have  manv  visitors 
iVom  Edinburgh."  When  we  had  got  into 
our  boat  again,  he  called  to  me,  **  Come^ 
now,  pay  a  classical  compliment  to  the  iai' 
and  on  quitting  it"  I  liappened  luckily, 
in  aUusion  to  the  beautiful  Queen  Maiy. 
whose  name  is  upon  the  fort,  to  think  of 
what  Virgil  makes  iCneas  ssy,  on  having 
left  the  country  of  his  chaiming  Dido: 


«( Inritns,  regina,  tao  de  litlore  ceari  '.'* 

«  Very  well  hit  off!"  said  he. 

We  dined  at  Kinghom,  and  then  ^t  in- 
to a  postH^haise.  Mr.  Naime  and  his  ser- 
vant, and  Joseph,  rode  by  us.  We  stopped 
at  Cupar,  and  drank  tea.  We  telked  of 
Paiilament:  and  I  said,  I  sui^x)8ed  very  few 
of  the  mem  oers  knew  much  of  what  was  go- 
ing on,  as  indeed  very  few  gentlemen  know 
mych  of  their  own  private  aflairs.  J  o  hksoh. 
**  Why,  sir,  if  a  man  is  not  of  a  sluffffish 
mind,  he  may  be  his  own  steward.  If  he 
will  look  into  his  affairs,  he  will  soon  learn. 
So  it  is  as  to  publick  affsirs.  There  must 
always  be  a  certain  number  of  men  of  busi- 
ness in  parliament."  Boswell.  "But 
coBcnder,  sir,  what  is  the  house  of  commons  ? 
Is  not  a  great  part  of  it  chosen  by  peers? 
Do  you  Uiink,  sir,  they  ought  to  have  such 
an  influence?"  Johnsoh.  "  Yes,  sir.  In- 
fluence must  ever  be  in  proportion  to  proper- 
ty: and  it  is  right  it  snould."  Boswbll. 
*'  But  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  the 
common  people  may  be  oppressed?"  John- 
son. "  No,  sir.  Our  great  fear  is  from 
want  of  power  in  government  Such  a 
storm  of  vulgar  force  nas  broken  in. "  Bos- 
WELL.  ''  It  hss  onl^  roared."  Johnsok. 
"  Sir,  it  has  roared,  till  the  judges  in  West- 

to  aanst  in  conslmctiag  a  voy  aaeful  Ughthonae 
upon  the  island. — ^WAi;.Tsa  Scott.] 


>  **  Unhappy  qu 

Unwilling  1  fonook  your /ricnd^  §tate.**''J)rfdttu 
— ^Boswell. 

[Such  is  the  translation  which  Mr.  Boawell  givea, 
though  it  loses  one  of  Uie  points  of  his  verj  happj 
qnotatbn,  bj  substitating  for  **  sibor«,*'  which  m 
the  proper  venion,  the  words  **fiiendly  itaie,** 
which,  on  this  occasion,  would  have  had  no  mean- 
ing whatsooTer. — ^Ed.] 
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minster-Hall  have  bean  afhud  to  pronounce 
sentence  in  opposition  to  the  popular  cry. 
Ton  are  frightened  by  what  is  no  longer 
dangerous,  uke  presbyterians  by  popery." 
He  then  repeated  a  passage,  I  think,  in  Sut- 
ler's Remains,  whicn  ends, "  and  woukl  ciy 
fire!  fire!  in  Noah's  flood i." 

We  had  a  dreary  drive,  in  a  dusky  night, 
to  St  Andrews,  where  we  aMved  late. 
We  found  a  good  supper  at  Glass's  inn, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  revived  agreeably.  He 
said,  "  The  collection  called  <  The  Muses' 
Welcome  to  King  James '  (first  of  England, 
and  sixth  of  Scotiand),  on  his  return  to  his 
native  kingdom,  showed  that  there  was 
tiien  abundance  of  learning  in  Scotland; 
and  that  the  conceits  in  that  collection,  with 
which  people  find  fault,  were  mere  mode." 
He  added,  "  We  could  not  now  entertain  a 
sovereign  so;  that  Buchanan  had  spread  the 
spirit  of  learning  amongst  us,  but  we  had 
lost  it  during  the  civil  wars."  He  did  not 
allow  the  Latin  poetry  of  Pitcaime  so  much 
merit  as  has  been  usually  attributed  to  it; 
though  he  owned  that  one  of  his  pieces, 
whioh  he  mentioned,  but  which  I  am  sorry 
is  not  specified  in  mv  notes,  was  "  very  well." 
It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the  poem 
which  Prior  has  so  elegantly  translated  s. 

Afler  supper,  we  made  a  procession  to 
Saint  Leonard's  coUege,  the  landlord  walk- 
ing before  us  with  a  candle,  and  the  waiter 
with  a  lantern.  That  college  had  some 
time  before  been  dissolved;  aud  Dr.  Wat- 

'  The  paange  qaoted  by  Dr.' Johnson  is  in  the 
*'  Character  of  the  Assembly  Man,"  Bntler's  Re-- 
mmiw,  p.  282,  edit  1764:  *'  He  preaches,  in- 
deed, both  in  season  and  out  of  season  ;  for  he 
rails  at  Popery,  when  the  land  is  almost  lost  in 
Presbytery  ;  and  would  cry  fire  !  fire  !  in  Noah's 
flood." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  piece  was 
not  written  by  Bntier,  but  by  Sir  John  Birken- 
head; for  Wood,  in  hm  Athena  Qxtmiensea,  vol. 
ii  p.  640,  emrnierates  it  among  that  gentleman's 
works,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  it: 
**  *  The  Aawmbly  Man*  (or  the  character  of  an 
asMmbly  man),  written  1647,  Lend.  1662-8,  in 
three  sMetB  in  qoto.  The  copy  of  it  was  taken 
from  the  author  by  those  who  said  they  could  not 
rob,  because  all  was  thein ;  so  excised  what  they 
liked  not;  and  so  mangled  and  reformed  it,  that 
it  was  no  character  of  an  assembly,  but  of  them- 
selves. At  len^,  afler  it  had  slept  several  years, 
the  anthor  pubbshed  it,  to  avoid  false  copies.  It 
is  also  reprinted  in  a  book  entitled  *Wit  and 
Loyalty  revived,'  in  a  eoUection  of  some  amait 
satyrs  m  vene  and  prose  on  the  late  times.  Load. 
1682,  qu.,  said  to  be  written  by  Ahr.  Cowley, 
Sir  John  Birkeoliead,  and  Hudibras,  alias  Sam. 
Butler."  For  this  iBfoimalion  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Reed,  of  Staple  Inn. — ^Bo8wxi.i.. 

*  [More  likdy  the  line  epitaph  on  John,  Vis- 
count of  Dundee,  translated  by  Drydan,  and  be* 
giatting  UUime  Sectorum,  Ice. — Walt  an 
ScexT.] 
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son,  a  proiesBorheie  (the  hiitoiiaa  of  Philip 
II.),  had  purchased  tbe  ground,  and  what 
buildings  remained.  When  we  entered  hi« 
court,  it  seemed  quite  academical;  and  we 
found  in  his  house  veiy  comfortable  and 
genteel  accommodation  3. 

Thuraday,  1 9lA  duguit'-We  rose  much 
refreshed.  I  had  with  me  a  map  of  So)t« 
land,  a  Bible,  which  was  given  roe  bv  Loid 
Mountstuart  when  we  were  together  in 
Italy,  and  O^n's  "  Sermons  on  Prayer.*' 
Mr.  Nairne  mtroduoed  us  to  Dr.  Watson, 
whom  we  found  a  well-informed  ;natt,  of 
very  amiable  manners.  Dt.  Johnson,  after 
they  were  ac()uainted,  eaid,  **  I  take  great 
delight  in  him."  His  daughter,  a  very 
pleasing  young  lady,  made  br^dcfsst  Dr. 
Watson  observed,  that  Glasgow  univenity 
had  fewer  home  students  since  trade  increas- 
ed, as  learning  was  rather  incompatible  with 
it  JoHjrsoH.  "  Why,  air,  as  trade  is  now 
carried  on  by  subordinate  hands,  men  in 
trade  have  as  much  leisure  as  othen ;  aod 
now  learning  itself  is  a  trade.  A  man  goes 
to  a  bookseller,  and  gets  what  he  can.  n  e 
have  done  with  patronage.  In  the  infaoey 
of  leamine^,  we  nnd  some  great  man  praised 
for  it.  This  diffused  it  amonff  othen. 
When  it  becomes  general,  an  author  leaves 
the  great,  and  applies  to  the  multitude," 
Bos  WELL.  '<  It  IS  a  shame  that  authors  are 
not  now  better  patronised."  Johssov. 
*<  No,  sir.  If  learning  cannot  support  a 
man,  if  he  must  sit  with  his  hands  across  lilt 
somebody  feeds  him,  it  is  as  to  him  a  bsd 
thing,  and  it  is  better  as  it  ia  4.  With  patron- 
age, what  flattery  I  what  falsehood  t  While 
a  man  is  in  equilibrio,  he  throws  truth 
among  the  multitude,  and  lets  them  take  it 
as  they  please:  in  patronage,  he  must  say 
what  pleases  his  patron,  and  it  is  an  equal 
chance  whether  mat  be  truth  or  falsehood.'* 
Watson.  "  But  is  it  not  the  case  now,  that, 
instead  of  flattering  one  person,  we  flatter  the 
age?"  JoHMsoK.  "No,  sir.  The  worid 
always  lets  a  man  tell  what  he  thmks  his  own 
way.  I  wonder,  however,  that  so  many  peo- 
plehave  wntten,  who  might  have  let  it  alone. 
That  people  should  ei&avour  to  excel  in 
conversation,  I  do  not  wonder;  because  in  con* 
versation  praise  is  instantly  reverberated.*' 

We  talked  of  change  of  manners.  Dr. 
Johnson  observed,  that  our  drinking  less 
than  our  ancestors  was  owing  to  the  cEange 
from  ale  to  wine.  "  I  remember,"  said  he, 
''when  all  the  deeeni  people  in  Lichfield 
got  drunk  5  every  night,  arid  were  not  the 

*  My  jomnal,  fiom  this  day  iaduatva,  wis  nad 
by  Dr.  Johnson. — BoawBLi.. 

*  [All  this  ■  vary  just,  bat  not  vsry  eeasirtsat 
with  his  eomplamt  of  Lord  CbeflleiMi*ft  MB- 
cient  patronage.    Bee  ante,  p.  112,  Ste.— &•] 

*  [Aa  an  item  ia  the  hirtoiy  of  mamien,  H  lasy 
be  observed,  that  drinking  to  ezeeas  has  dimia- 

greatly  in  the  nemoiy  eren  of  tlMse  ^s 
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wone  thoogfat  oii  Ale  iras  cheap,  bo  jou 
pfoned  ition^Iy.  When  a  man  miist  bring 
1  bottle  of  wine,  he  ia  not  in  such  haate. 
Saoictng  has  gone  oat  To  be  sure,  it  is  a 
flkoeking  thing,  blowing  amoke  out  of  our 
montha  into  other  people's  mouths,  eyes, 
aad  noses,  and  having  the  same  thing  done 
to  Yis.  Tet  I  cannot  account,  why  a  thing 
which  noiiires  so  little  exertion,  and  yet 
pceserves  the  mind  from  total  vacuity,  should 
have  gone  out.  Ever^  man  has  something 
bjr  which  he  calms  mmself;  beating  with 
hu  feet,  or  so  1.  I  remember  when  people 
in  England  changed  a  shirt  only  once  a 
week:  a  Pandour,  when  ho  gets  a  shirt, 
greases  it  to  make  it  last.  Formerly,  eood 
tradesmen  had  no  fire  but  in  the  kitchen; 
fiever  in  the  parknir,  except  on  Sunday.  Mv 
father,  who  was  a  magistrate  of  Lichfield, 
lived  ^QBL  They  never  began  to  have  a 
fire  in  the  parlour,  but  on  leaving  off  busi- 
neii,  or  some  great  revolution  of  their  life.'' 
Dr.  Watson  aud,  the  hall  was  as  a  kitchen, 
in  oUsqnirea' houses.  Johnsoh.  *'No,  sir. 
The  hall  was  for  great  occasions,  and  never 
was  used  for  domestick  refection."  We 
talked  of  the  Union,  and  what  money  it  had 
broorht  into  Scotland.  Dr.  Watson  observ- 
ed, that  a  httie  money  formerly  went  as  far 
is  a  great  deal  now.  Johnson.  "  In  spec- 
ttktaon,  it  eeema  that  a  smaller  quantity  of 
aoney,  equal  in  value  to  a  larger  quantity, 
if  eqaatty  divided,  should  produce  the  same 
efleet.  JSut  it  ia  not  so  in  reality.  Many 
ome  eoovenienciea  and  elegancies  are  en- 
jcyed  wheie  monev  is  plentiful,  than  where 
It  is  scarce.  Perhaps  a  great  familiarity 
with  it.  which  arises  from  pjenty,  makes  us 
BMNe  ^Biily  part  with  it." 

After  what  Dr.  Johnson  had  said  of  St- 
AodrewB,  wiiich  he  had  l<mg  wished  to  see, 
aa  oar  oldest  tmiversitv,  and  the  seat  of  our 
primate  in  the  days  of  episcopacy,  I  can  say 
attie.  Sioee  the  publication  of  Dr.  John- 
son's book,  1  find  mat  he  has  been  censured 
for  not  wetaikg  here  the  ancient  chapel  of  St 
Rale>,  a  curious  piece  of  sacred  architec- 
nve.  But  this  was  neither  his  fault  nor 
nune.  We  were  both  of  us  abundantly  de- 
■roua  ot  surveying  such  sort  of  antiquities; 

eaa  lamembwr  tiatty  or  fifty  yean.  The  taste  for 
tm$king^  however,  haa  revived,  probably  Trom 
Aa  tuSaaj  habiCi  of  Europe  duiiig  the  French 
vis;  bat  malaad  of  theaober  aedentaiy  fvpt^  the 
atthaktofy  tigar  ia  now  chiefly  aaed.    See  anXt^ 

LIS7,  aa  ofawnratioa  of  Johoaon'a  that  ioaanity 
ineveaaed  aaamokiog  declined. — ^Ed.] 
*  Ik.  iohnaott  aaad  to  pnctiae  thia  himaelf  very 


^  Pt  ia  vciy  aiagolar  how  they  could  miaa 
a%  Si.  Role*a  chapel,  aa  eoeleaiaatica]  bailing, 
dia  moai  aaeieot.  peihapa,  m  Great  Britain.  It  is 
a  afBre  tower,  which  stands  doae  by  the  niina  of 
iha  oU  eatfwdiaL    MarHm*$  ^nHquUateg  DM 

-Waltxe  Scott.] 


but  neither  of  us  knew  of  this.  I  am  aiVaid 
the  censure  must  fail  on  those  who  did  not 
tell  us  of  it.  In  everyplace,  where  there  is 
any  thing  worthy  of  observation,  there 
should  be  a  short  printed  directory  for  stran- 

?'er8,  such  as  we  find  in  all  the  tovras  of 
taly,  and  in  some  of  the  towns  in  England. 
I  was  told  that  there  is  a  manuscript  account 
of  St  Andrews,  by  Martin,  secretary  to 
Archbishop  Sharp;  and  that  one  Doufflaa 
has  published  a  small  account  of  it    I  in- 

Juired  at  a  bookseller's,  but  could  not  get  it. 
)r.  Johnson's  veneration  for  the  hierarchy 
is  well  known.  There  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  he  was  affected  with  strong  indignation, 
while  he  beheld  tlie  ruins  of  religious  mag- 
nificence. I  happened  to  ask  where  John 
Knox  was  buried.  Dr.  Johnson  burst  out, 
"  I  hope  in  the  highway.  I  have  been  look- 
ing at  his  refbrmationB." 

It  was  a  very  fine  day.  Dr.  Johnson 
seemed  quite  wrapt  up  in  me  contemplation 
of  the  scenes  which  were  now  presented  to 
him.  He  kept  his  hat  off  while  he  was  up- 
on any  part  of  the  ground  where  the  cathe- 
dral had  stood.  He  said  well,  that,  "Knox 
had  set  on  a  mob,  without  knowing  where 
it  would  end;  and  that  differing  fVom  a 
man  in  doctrine  was  no  reason  why  you 
shoukl  pull  his  house  about  his  ears."  As 
we  walked  in  the  cloisters,  there  was  a  sol- 
emn echo,  while  he  talked  loudlv  of  a  prop- 
er retirement  fVom  the  world.  Mr.  Nairne 
saidy  he  had  an  inclination  to  retire.  I  call- 
ed Dr.  Johnson's  attention  to  this,  that  I 
might  hear  his  opinion  if  it  was  right 
Johnson.  "Yes,  when  he  has  done  his 
duty  to  society.  In  general,  as  every  man 
is  obliged  not  only  to  '  love  God,  but  his 
neighlK>ur  as  himself,'  he  must  bear  his  part 
in  active  life;  yet  there  are  exceptions. 
Those  who  are  exceedingly  scrupulous 
(which  I  do  not  anprove,  for  I  am  no  friend 
to  scruples),  and  nnd  their  scrupulosity  in- 
vincible, so  that  they  are  quite  in  the  dark, 
and  know  not  what  they  shall  do,— or  those 
who  cannot  resist  temptations,  and  find 
they  make  themselves  worse  by  being  in  the 
world,  without  making  it  better,  may  retire. 
I  never  read  of  a  hermit,  but  in  imagination 
I  kiss  his  feet;  never  of  a  monastery,  but  I 
could  fsU  on  my  knees,  and  kiss  the  pave- 
ment But  I  think  putting  voung  people 
there,  who  know  notmng  of  life,  notliing  of 
retirement,  is  dangerous  and  vricked.  ft  ia 
a  saying  as  old  as  Hesiod, 

That  is  a  very  noble  line :  not  that  young 
men  shoukl  not  pray,  or  old  men  not  give 
counsel,  but  that  every  season  of  life  has  its 

>  «  Let  youth  In  deads,  In  eomuel  man  enfiffe: 
Pnjar  !■  the  fioptr  daty  of  old  ace.**— Boswbll. 

[See,  on  this  intereatmg  aabjeet,  ante,  p.  227. 
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proper  duties.  I  Iiave  thought  of  retiring, 
and  have  talked  of  it  to  a  friend;  but  I  find 
my  vocation  is  rather  to  active  life.*'  I 
said,  some  young  monks  might  be  allowed, 
to  show  that  it  is  not  age  alone  that  can  re- 
tire to  pious  solitude;  but  he  thought  this 
would  only  show  that  they  could  not  resist 
temptation. 

He  wanted  to  mount  the  steeples,  but  it 
could  not  be  done.  There  are  no  good  in- 
scriptions here.  Bad  Roman  characters  he 
naturally  mistook  for  half  Gothick,  half  Ro- 
man. One  of  the  steeples,  which  he  was 
told  was  in  danger,  he  wished  not  to  be  ta- 
ken down:  <<  for,"  said  he,  "  it  may  M\  on 
some  of  the  posterity  of  John  Knox;  and 
no  great  matter  ^  ! "  Dinner  was  mention- 
ed. J0RKS05.  "  Ay,  ay,  amidst  all  these 
sorrowful  scenes,  I  have  no  objection  to 
dinner." 

We  went  and  looked  at  the  castle  where 
Cardinal  Beaton  was  murdered^,  and  then 
visited  Principal  Murison  at  his  college, 
where  is  a  eood  library  room;  Hut  the  Prm- 
cipal  was  abundantly  vain  of  it,  fbr  he  seri- 
ously said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  <'  You  have  not 
such  a  one  in  England'." 

The  professors  entertained  us  Ttdth  a  very 
good  dinner.  Present:  Murison,  Shaw, 
Cooke,  Hill,  Haddo,  Watson,  Flint,  Brown. 
I  observed,  that  I  wondered  to  see  him  eat 
80  well,  tSter  viewing  so  many  sorrowful 
scenes  of  ruined  religious  magnificence. 
"  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not  sorry,  after 
seeing  these  gentlemen,  for  they  are  not 
sorry."    Munson  said,  all  sorrow  was  bad, 

^  [TImm  tftwenbave  beeo  rspaired  by  tba  gov- 
ernment, with  a  proper  atteation  to  the  antiqaities 
of  tbeooniitiT.—WAi.TSR  Scott.] 

'  David  Beaton,  cardinal  and  archbiihoB  of 
St.  AndrewB,  wm  mardered  on  the  2dth  May, 
1546,  in  his  castle  of  St.  Andrewi,  by  John  and 
Noimaa  Leslie  (of  the  Rothes  fiunily),  and  some 
othen,  in  veqgeanoe,  as  they  alleged  (though  no 
doabt  they  had  also  personal  motives),  of  the 
share  the  cardinal  had  in  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
Wishart,  a  protestant  minister  of  great  repatation, 
who  had  lately  been  bumed  for  heresy  in  the  car- 
dinal's own  presence.  *'  The  cardinal  was  mur- 
dered,** says  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  «  Joamey,**  '*  br 
the  ruffians  of  reformation,  in  the  manner  of  which 
Knox  has  given  what  he  himself  calls  a  merry 
nanative.** — Work$,  vol.  viii.  p.  212. — ^£d.] 

*  ['*  The  Ubrary,**  says  JohnsNi,  good4m- 
monrodly,  **  is  not  very  ■pecions,  hot  elegant  and 
InminoQS.  The  Doctor  by  whom  it  was  shown 
hoped  to  iiritate  or  sabdue  my  English  vanity  by 
telling  me,  that  we  had  no  snch  repositoiy  of 
books  m  England.*'  The  library  at  St.  Anivews 
is,  the  editor  is  informed,  seventy-five  feet  long. 
That  of  All  Sonls,  in  Oxford,  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  feet ;  of  Christ  Chnrch,  one  hnndred 
and  feity-one  ;  of  Qneen  's  one  hnndred  and  tweo- 
tv-three;  and  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Bodleian  ■  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  library 
of  St.  Andrews. — ^Ed.] 


[tOOE  to  TBI 

as  it  was  murmuring  against  the  dispeo- 
satious  of  Providence.  Jobvsov.  '*Sir, 
sorrow  is  inherent  in  humanity.  As  you 
cannot  judge  two  and  two  to  be  either  nve 
or  three,  but  certainly  four,  so,  when  eom- 
paring  a  worse  present  state  with  a  better 
which  is  past,  you  cannot  but  feel  sorrow. 
It  is  not  cured  by  reason,  but  by  the  incur- 
sion  of  present  objects,  which  wear  ont  the 
past  Tou  need  not  murmur,  though  you 
are  sorry."  Murisok.  *'But  St  raul 
says,  <  I  liave  learnt,  in  whatever  state  I  tm^ 
therewith  to  be  content'"  Jobssobt. 
'*  Sir,  that  relates  to  riches  and  poverty; 
for  we  see  St  Paul,  when  he  had  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh,  prayed  earnestly  to  have  it  Te> 
moved;  and  then  he  could  not  be  content" 
Murison,  thus  refuted,  tried  to  be  smart, 
and  drank  to  Dr.  Johnson,  **  Long  miy 
you  lecture!"  Dr.  Johnson  afterwtrdi, 
speaking  of  his  not  drinking  wine,  said, 
"  The  Doctor  spoke  of  (^eltiring  (looking  to 
him).     1  gi^e  all  these  lectures  on  water." 

He  derended  requiring  subscription  in 
those  admitted  to  univenities,  thus:  *^Ai 
all  who  come  'into  the  country  must  obejr 
the  king,  so  all  who  come  into  an  univem- 
ty  must  be  of  the  church." 

And  here  I  must  do  Dr.  Johnson  the  jus- 
tice to  contradict  a  very  absurd  and  iU-ot- 
tnred  story,  as  to  what  passed  at  St  An- 
drews. It  has  been  circulated,  that,  tftcr 
grace  was  said  in  English,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, he,  with  the  greatest  marks  of  contempt, 
as  if  he  had  held  it  to  be  no  grace  in  an 
university,  would  not  sit  down  till  he  had 
said  grace  aloud  in  Latin.  This  would 
have  been  an  insult  indeed  to  the  gentlemen 
who  were  entertaining  us.  But  the  truth 
was  precisely  thus.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation at  dinner.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  very 
good  humour,  said,  "J.  should  have  expect- 
ed to  have  heard  a  Latin  grace,  amon^  «o 
many  learned  men :  we  had  always  a  Ladn 
grsce  at  Oxford.  I  believe  I  can  reneat  it.* 
Which  he  did,  as  giving  the  learaea  men  in 
one  place  a  specimen  of  what  wss  done  by 
the  learned  men  in  another  place. 

We  went  and  saw  the  church,  in  which 
is  Archbishop  Sharp's  ^  monument K  1 1^ 
struck  with  the  same  kind  of  feelings  with 
which  the  churches  of  Italy  imprewed  me. 
I  was  much  pleased  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  ac- 

^  [James  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  81.  Andrew^ 
was  dragged  from  his  coach,  uid  mofdarsd  in  tbe 
anus  of  his  daughter,  od  Magna  Moor,  Sd  of  Maj. 
1679.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  h«  celebrated  tale, 
entitled  Old  Mortality,  has  told  this  story  with  all 
the  force  of  history  aud  all  the  interast  ofromancc. 
—Ed.] 

*  [The  roooament  is  of  Italian  marble.  TV 
brother  of  the  archbisbop  left  a  sam  (br  praMrriof 
it,  which,  in  one  unhappy  year,  was  expended  ia 
painting  it  in  resemblance  of  leaJity.  Tbe  daub* 
ing  is  now  removed. — ^Waltsr  dcott.] 
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tnStfinSL  Aiitoitri,of  which  we  htd  talk- 
ed «>  k>Dg.  Profenor  Haddo  was  with  vb 
this  afternoon,  along  with  Dr.  Watson. 
We  iooked  at  St.  Salvador's  College.  The 
RWins  for  students  seemed  ?ery  commodioiis, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  said,  the  chapel  was  the 
oeatflst  place  of  woiship  he  had  seen.  The 
key  of  the  library  eooki  not  be  found:  for 
it  teems  Professor  Hill,  who  was  ont  of 
t0W&,  had  taken  it  with  him.  Dr  Johnson 
toid  a  joke  he  had  heard  of  a  monastery 
•broad,  where  the  key  of  the  library  could 
never  be  found. 

It  was  somewhat  dispiriting,  to  see  this 
neient  arebiepiseopal  citj  now  sadly  de- 
toted.  We  saw  in  one  of  its  streets  a  re- 
markable proof  of  liberal  toleration;  a  non- 
juring  dergyroan,  strutting  about  in  his  ca^ 
nooicala,  with  a  joUy  countenance  and  a 
imrnd  belly,  like  a  well-ied  monk. 

We  observed  two  occupations  united  in 
tie  aune  person,  who  had  hung  out  two 
nirD-posta^  Upon  one  was  "  James  Hood, 
White  iron  Smith  "  (t. «.  tin^late  woricer). 
Upon  another,  <<The  Art  of  Fencing 
Taaght,  by  James  Hood."  Upon  thia  last 
were  painted  some  trees,  and  two  men  fenc* 
ing,  one  of  whom  had  hit  the  other  in  the 
m,  to  show  his  great  dexterity;  ao  that 
the  art  was  weU  taught.  JoHirsoir.  "Were 
I  studying  here,  I  should  go  and  take  a  les- 
son. I  remember  Hope,  in  his  book  on  this 
an,  says,  *  the  Scotch  are  very  good  fene- 
ew.«» 

We  retonied  to  the  inn,  where  we  had 
been  entertained  at  dinner,  and  drank  tea 
ia  company  with  some  of  the  professors,  of 
whtmt  civiltties  I  bee  leave  to  add  my  hum- 
ble and  verv  gratend  acknowledgment  to 
the  bofKmrable  testimony  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
ia  bis  *'  Journey.'' 

We  tafted  of  composition,  which  was  a 
favunrifee  lopiek  €^  L>r.  Watson,  who  first 
diitinguiahea  himself  by  lectures  on  rfaeto- 
liek.  Joairsoir.  **I  advised  Chambers, 
■ad  woald  advise  every  young  man  begin- 
ning to  compose,  to  do  it  as  fast  as  he  can, 
to  pet  a  habit  of  having  his  mind  to  start 
ptomptly^;  it  is  ao  much  more  difficult  to  tm- 
profe  ID  speed  than  in  accuracy."  Wat- 
sos.  **  I  own  I  am  for  much  attention  to 
aecoracy  in  eomposin^,  lest  one  should  get 
bad  habits  of  doing  it  in  a  slovenly  manner." 
iofuioff.  *<  Why,  sir,  ypu  are  confound- 
iiv  dows^  inaccurately  with  the  nece$niy 
or  doing  maocurute^*  A  man  knowa  when 
bis  fiimosition  is  inaccurate,  and  when  he 
thinks  nt  he*llcorrect  it.  But,  if  a  man  is 
aeeustooied  to  compose  slowly,  and  with 
diScuity,  upon  all  occaaions,  there  is  danger 
that  be  mav  not  com|iose  at  all,  as  we  do 
not  like  to  do  that  which  is  not  done  easily; 
and,  at  any  rate,  more  time  is  consumed  rn 
a sBoaU  natter  than  ought  to  be."  Wat- 
iov.    **  Dr«  Hugh  Blair  has  taken  a  week 


to  compose  a  sermon.''  Josnsoir.  ''Then, 
sir,  that  is  for  want  of  the  habit  of  compo- 
sing quickly,  which  I  am  insisting  one  should 
acquire."  Watsov.  "  Blair  was  not  com- 
posing all  the  week,  but  only  such  hours 
ss  he  found  himself  disposed  for  composi- 
tion." JoHHsoir.  "  Nav,  sir,  unless  you 
tell  me  the  time  he  took,  you  tell  me  no- 
thing. If  I  sav  I  took  a  week  to  walk  a 
mile,  and  have  had  the  gout  five  days,  and 
been  ill  otherwise  another  day,  I  have  taken 
but  one  day.  I  mvself  have  composed  about 
forty  sermons.  1  have  beffun  a  sermon  af- 
ter dinner,  and  sent  it  off  oy  the  post  that 
night.  I  wrote  forty-eight  of  the  printed 
octavo  pages  of  the  Life  of  Savage  at  a  sit- 
ting; but  then  I  satup^  all  night.  I  have' 
also  written  six  sheete  in  a  day  of  transla* 
tionfrom  the  French  1."  Boswell.  "We 
have  all  observed  how  one  man  dresses 
himself  slowly,  and  another  fast"  Johh- 
sov.  "  Yes,  sir:  it  is  wonderful  how  much 
time  some  people  will  consume  in  dressing: 
taking  up  a  thing  and  looking  at  it,  ana 
laying  it  down,  and  taking  it  up  again. 
£veYy  one  should  get  the  habit  or  doin^  it 
quickly.  I  would  say  to  a  young  divine, 
Here  is  your  text;  let  me  see  how  soon  you 
can  make  a  sermon.  Then  I  'd  say.  Let  me 
see  how  much  better  you  can  make  it. 
Thus  I  should  see  both  his  powers  and  his 
judgment" 

We  all  went  to  Dr.  Watson's  to  supper. 
Miss  Sharp,  great  grandchild  of  Archbmop 
Sharps,  ^^ss  there,  as  was  Mr.  Craig,  the 
ingenious  architect  of  the  new  town  of  Ed> 
inburgh,  and  nephew  of  Thomson,  to  whom 
Dr.  Johnson  has  since  done  so  much  justice 
in  his  '<  Lives  of  the  Poets." 

We  talked  of  memory,  and  ite  various 
modea.  Johhson.  "Memoiy  will  plaiyr 
atrange  tricks.  One  sometimes  loses  a  sin- 
g^  word.  I  once  lost  fiigMet  in  the  Ode 
'  Posthume,  Posthume.' "  I  mentioned  ta 
him,  that  a  worthy  gentleman  of  my  ac- 

Juaintance  actually  torgot  his  own  name. 
OR V SON.     "  Sir,  that  was  a  morbid  ob- 
livion." 

'  [TbiB  must  bare  been  the  translation  of  Lobo ; 
ibr  Jobnaon  translated  no  other  work,  consisting 
of  tbb  nnmber  of  pages  (viz.  ninet]r-<ix),  from  tbe 
IVencb.  Tbis  account  of  sa  mnch  diligence  does 
not  seem  to  agree  with  that  before  given  of  bis  in- 
dolence in completingdiat translation.  See  antCf 
p.  81.  Bat,  as  Sir  W.  Scott  observes,  "  a  pool 
n  nsnanr  sncceedtod  in  a  river  by  a  current,  and 
be  may  nave  written  fist  to  make  np  lee  way.*' 
—Ed.] 

'  [It  is  very  singnlar  that  Dr.  Johnson,  with  all 
bis  episcopal  partiality,  sbonld  have  visited  Arch- 
bishop Sharp's  monument,  and  been  in  company 
with  his  descendant,  without  making  any  observa- 
tion on  his  character  and  melancholy  death,  or  on 
the  general  subject  of  Scottish  episcopacy. — Wa]> 
Taa  Scott.] 
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*    JVulay,  StOih  Jkigtut^DT.  Shaw,  the 

rrofeasor  of  divini^r,  breakfasted  with  us. 
took  out  my  "  Ogden  on  Prayer,"  and 
read  some  of  it  to  the  company.  Dr.  John- 
eon  praised  him.  "  Abemeiny  i  (said  he) 
allows  only  of  a  physical  effect  of  prayer 
upon  the  mind,  which  may  be  produced 
many  ways  as  well  as  by  prayer;  for  in- 
stance, by  meditation.  Ogden  goes  fur- 
ther. In  truth,  we  have  the  consent  of  all 
nations  for  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  whether 
offered  up  by  individuals  or  by  assemblies; 
and  Revelation  has  told  us  it  will  be  effec- 
tual." I  said, "  Leechman  ^  seemed  to  in- 
cline to  Abemethy's  doctrine."  Dr.  Wat- 
son observed  that  Leechman  meant  to  show 
that,  even  admitting  no  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced by  prayer,  respecting  the  Deitjr,  it 
was  usenil  to  our  own  minds.  He  had  given 
only  a  part  of  his  system:  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  he  should  have  given  the  whole. 

Dr.  Johnson  enforced  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  Sundays.  "  it  should  be  different 
(he  observed)  from  another  day.  People 
may  walk,  but  not  throw  stones  at  biids. 
There  may  be  relaxation,  but  there  should 
be  no  levity." 

We  went  and  saw  Colonel  Naime's  c^ar- 
den  and  grotto.  Here  was  a  fine  old  plane 
tree.  Unluckily  the  colonel  said  there  was 
but  this  and  another  large  tree  in  the  coun- 
try 1  This  assertion  was  an  excellent  cue 
for  Dr.  Johnson,  who  laughed  enormously, 
calling  to  me  to  hear  it.  He  had  expatiated 
to  me  on  the  nakedness  of  that  part  ^of 
Scotland  which  he  had  seen.  His  "  Jour- 
ney "  has  been  violentljr  abused  for  what  he 
has  said  upon  this  subject  But  let  it  be 
considered  that  when  Dr.  Johnson  talln  of 
trees,  he  means  trees  of  ^ood  size,  such  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  see  m  England;  and  of 
these  there  are  certainly  very  few  upon  the 
eastern   coast  of  Scodand.     Brides,    he 

'  [An  Irish  diawntiag  divine,  whose  **  Dis- 
conrees  on  the  Divine  Attributes,*'  and  some  vol- 
umes of  sermons,  are  highly  esteemed  even  by 
the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England.  He  died  in 
1740,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. — ^En.] 

'  [Dr.  William  Leechman,  a  Scotch  divine, 
who  published,  amongrt  other  vahiable  worka,  a 
diicoane  "  On  the  Natore,  Reaaonableness,  and 
Advantaces  of  Prayer."  He  died  in  1786,  aged 
eighty.— 3Sd.] 

*  [See  anU,  p.  255.— Ed.] 

«  [Johnson  has  been  nnjnstly  abused  for  dweQ- 
ing  on  the  bairenness  of  Fife.  There  are  good 
trees  in  many  parts  of  that  coonty,  but  the  east 
coast  along  which  lay  Johnson's  nrate  is  certainly 
destitnte  of  wood,  excepting  yonng  plantations. 
The  other  tree  mentioned  by  Colonel  Nairae  is 
probably  the  Prior  Letham  plane,  measnring  in 
circnmference  at  the  surface  nearly  twenty  feet, 
and  at  the  setting  on  of  the  branches  nineteen  feet. 
This  ipant  of  the  forest  stands  in  a  cdd  exposed 
sitoation,  apart  from  every  other  tree. — W  altbr 
BcoTT.j 
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said,  that  he  meant  to  give  onW  a  map  of 
the  road;  and^et  any  traveller  observe  how 
many  trees,  which  deserve  the  name,  he 
can  see  from  the  road  from  Berwick  to 
Aberdeen.  Had  Dr.  Johnson  said  '*  there 
are  no  trees  "  upon  this  line,  he  would  have 
said  what  is  colloquially  true;  because,  by 
no  trees,  in  common  speech,  we  mean  few. 
When  he  is  particular  in  counting,  he  may 
be  attacked.  I  know  not  how  Colonel 
Nairne  came  to  say  there  were  but  two 
large  trees  in  the  county;  of  Fife.  I  did 
not  perceive  that  he  smiled.  There  are 
certainly  not  a  great  many;  but  1  could 
have  shown  him  more  than  two  at  Balmo- 
to,  from  whence  my  ancestors  came,  and 
which  now  belongs  to  a  branch  of  my  fafl> 
ily. 

Thej^rotto  was  ingeniously  constructed. 
In  the  front  of  it  were  petrified  stocks  of  fir, 
plane,  and  some  other  tree.  Dr.  Johnson 
said  "  Scotland  has  no  right  to  boast  of 
this  grotto;  it  is  owing  to  personal  merit 
I  never  denied  personal  merit  to  many  of 
you."  Professor  Shaw  said  to  me,  as  we 
'^Talked,  "  This  is  a  wonderful  man:  he  U 
master  of  every  subject  he  handles."  Dr. 
Watson  allowed  him  a  very  stron?  under* 
standing,  but  wondered  at  his  totu  inatten- 
tion to  establish  manners,  as  he  came  from 
London. 

I  have  not  preserved,  in  my  Journal,  anv 
of  the  conversation  which  passed  hetweea 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Professor  Shaw:  but  1  r^ 
collect  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards, 
"  I  took  much  to  Shaw.'* 

We  left  St.  Andrews  about  noon,  and 
some  miles  from  it  observing,  at  Leuchars, 
a  church  with  an  old  tower,  we  stopped  to 
look  at  it.  The  manse,  as  the  paraonage- 
house  is  called  in  Scotland,  was  close  by. 
I  waited  on  the  minister,  mentioned  oor 
names,  and  begged  he  would  tell  xa  what 
he  knew  about  it  He  was  a  very  civil  old 
man;  but  could  only  inform  us,  that  it  was 
supposed  to  have  stood  eight  hundred 
years.  He  tokl  us  there  was  a  cokmy  of 
Danes  in  his  parish ;  that  they  had  landed  at 
a  remote  period  of  time,  and  still  remained 
a  distinct  people.  Dr.  Johnson  shrewdly 
inquired  whether  they  had  brought  women 
with  them.  We  were  not  satufied  as  to 
this  colony  5. 

We  saw,  this  day,  Dundee  and  Abefbro- 
thick,  the  last  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  haa 
celebrated  in  his  "Journey.**  Upon  th« 
road  we  talked  of  the  Roman  Catholick 
faith.  He  mentioned  (I  think)  Tiliot- 
son's  argument  against  transubstantiation: 
"  That  we  are  as  sure  we  see  bread  and 
wine  only,  as  that  we  read  in  the  Bible  the 
text  on  which  that  false  doctrine  isfomw* 

*  [The  Daniih  eoUmj  at  Leacbaia  k  a  laia 
imaginatioo  eoocemiiiK  a  ceitain  fleet  of  V^^ 
wracked  on  Sbeaghy  Dike8.~WAi.TBa  Scorr.j 
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d.  We  have  only  the  evidence  of  our 
wnses  for  both.**  <'  If  (he  added)  God  had 
never  spoken  figuratively,  we  might  hold 
that  he  speaks  literally,  when  he  says, 
*  This  is  my  body."'  Boswell.  "But 
what  do  vou  say,  sin  to  the  ancient  and 
eontinura  tradition  of  the  church  upon  this 
point?"  JoBjfsoN.  << Tradition,  sir,  has 
noplace  where  the  Scriptures  are  plain; 
and  tradition  cannot  persuade  a  man  into 
a  belief  of  transubstantiation.  Able  men, 
indeed f  have  said  they  believed  it." 

This  is  an  awful  subject.  I  did  not  then 
pre«  Dr.  Johnson  upon  it;  nor  shall  I  now 
enter  upon  a  disquisition  concerning  the 
import  of  those  words  uttered  by  our  Sa- 
rioari,  which  had  such  an  effect  upon 
many  of  his  disciples,  that  they  ^'  went  back, 
and  walked  no  more  with  him."  The  cate- 
chiam  and  solemn  office  for  communion,  in 
the  church  of  England,  maintain  a  myste- 
rioQa  belief  in  more  than  a  mere  commemo- 
ration of  the  death  of  Christ,  by  partaking  of 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine. 

Dr.  Johnson  put  me  in  mind,  that  at  St 
Andrews  I  had  defended  mv  profession  very 
wvli,  when  the  question  had  again  been 
started,  Whether  a  lawyer  might  honestly 
engage  with  the  first  side  that  offers  him  a 
foe.  "  Sir  (said  I),  it  was  with  your  ar- 
maments against  Sir  William  Forbes  ;  but 
It  was  muc^  that  I  could  wield  the  arms  of 
Goliath." 

He  said,  our  judges  had  not  gone  deep 
in  the  question  concerning  literary  property. 
I  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo's  opinion, 
dut  if  a  man  could  get  a  work  by  heart,  he 
might  print  it*  as  by  such  an  act  the  mind 
i^exerciaed.  Johhsoh.  "No  sir;  a  man's 
ivpeatiqg  it  no  more  makes  it  his  property, 
than  a  roan  may  sell  a  cow  which  ne  drives 
home.*'  I  saidi  printin|^  an  abridgment  of 
a  work  was  allomd,  which  was  only  cutting 
the  boms  and  tail  off  the  cow.  Johnson. 
'^No,  air;  'tis  making  the  cow  have  a 
calf." 

About  eleven  at  night  we  arrived  at  Mont- 
me.  We  found  but  a  sorry  inn,  where  I 
mnetf  saw  another  waiter  put  a  lump  of 
angar  with  his  fingers  into  Dr.  Johnson's 
lemoaade,  for  which  he  called  him  "  ras- 
cal!" It  put  me  in  ereat  glee  that  our 
bndlonl  was  an  Engliwman.  I  rallied  the 
Doctor  upon  this,  and  he  grew  quiet. 
Both  Sir  John  Hawkins's  and  Dr.  Burney's 
*"  History  of  Musick  "  had  then  been  adver- 
tticd.  I  asked  if  this  was  not  unluckv :  would 
ihey  not  hurt  one  another?  Johksok. 
"  No,  sir.  They  wiU  do  good  to  one  another. 
Some  will  buy  the  one,  some  the  other,  and 

'  **  T%m  isfos  Mid  onto  them,  Terily*  verily, 
I  mj  snlo  ycra,  except  ve  eat  the  flesh  of  the  aon 
^  oiaa,  aad  ddnk  km  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
yaa." — See  Sl  John*e  Gospel,  chap.  vi.  68,  and 
flbUowing  vsnea.— Boa  WILL. 
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compare  them;  and  so  a  talk  is  made  about 
a  thing,  and  the  books  are  sohl." 

He  was  angry  at  me  for  proposing  to  car- 
ry lemons  with  us  to  Sky,  that  he  might  be 
sure  to  have  his  lemonade.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
<*  I  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  that  feeble 
man  who  cannot  do  without  any  thing.  Sir, 
it  is  very  bad  manners  to  carry  provisions 
to  any  man's  house,  as  if  he  could  not  enter- 
tain you.  To  an  inferior,  it  is  oppressive; 
to  a  superior,  it  is  insolent." 

Having  taken  the  libertv,  tliis  evening,  to 
remark  to  Dr.  Johnson,  tnat  he  very  often 
sat  quite  silent  for  a  long  time,  even  when 
in  company  with  only  a  single  friend,  which 
I  myself  had  sometimes  sadly  experienced, 
he  smiled  and  said,  "It  is  true,  sir.  Tom 
Tyers  (for  so  he  familiarly  called  our  inge- 
nious friend,  who  since  his  death,  has  paid  a 
biographical  tribute  to  his  memory),  Tom 
Tyers  described  me  best.  He  once  said  to 
me,  <  Sir,  you  are  like  a  ghost:  you  never 
speak  till  you  are  spoken  to  s.' " 

Saturday^  31at  Jiugtut — Neither  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Nisbet,  the  established  minister, 
nor  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spooner,  the  episcopal  min- 
ister, were  in  town.  Before  breakfast  we 
went  and  saw  the  town-hall,  where  is  a 
good  dancing  room,  and  other  rooms  for 
tea  drinking.  The  appearance  of  the  town 
from  it  is  very  well;  but  many  of  the 
houses  are  built  with  their  ends  to  the 
street,  which  looks  awkward.  When  we 
came  down  from  it,  I  met  Mr.  Gleg,  a 
merchant  here.  He  went  with  us  to  see 
the  English  chapel.  It  is  situated  on  a 
pretty  dry  spot,  and  there  is  a  fine  walk  to 
it.  It  is  reallv  an  elegant  building,  both 
within  and  without.  The  organ  is  lulorned 
with  green  and  gold.  Dr.  Johnson  gave  a 
shilling  extraordinary  to  the  clerk,  saying, 
"  He  belongs  to  an  honest  church."  I 
put  him  in  mind,  that  episcopals  were  but 
dissenters  here;  they  were  only  tolerated, 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  we  are  here,  as  Christians 
in  Turkey."  He  afterwards  went  into  an 
apothecary's  shop,  and  ordered  some  medi- 
cine for  himself,  and  wrote  the  prescription 
in  technical  characters.  The  boy  took 
him  for  a  physician. 

I  doubted  much  which  road  to  take, 
whether  to  go  by  the  coast,  or  by  Liaw- 
rence  Kirk  and  Monboddo.  I  knew  Lord 
Monboddo  and  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  love 
each  other;  yet  I  was  unwilling  not  to 
visit  his  lordship;  and  was  also  curious  to 
see   them    together  3.      I   mentioned    my 

^ —    —        _  '  " 

*  This  description  of  Dr.  Johnson  appeen  to 
have  heen  borrowed  from  *'  Tom  Jones,'*  book 
zi.  chap.  2:  **  The  other,  who,  like  a  ghost,  only 
wanted  to  be  spoke  to,  readily  answered,"  &c-— 
BoswEi.1..  [Both  are  borrowed  firom  a  general 
saperstition,  that  ghosts  must  be  first  spoken  to.— 
Ed.] 

'  There  were  several  points  of 
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doubts  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  said  he  would 

So  two  miles  out  of  his  way  to  see  Lord 
fonboddo.    I  therefore  sent  Joseph  for- 
ward, with  the  following  note: 

»  MontRWB,  3lit  Aogint. 

**  Mt  dear  lord, — Thus  far  I  am  come 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson.  We  must  be 
at  Aberdeen  to-night.  I  know  you  do  not 
admire  him  so  much  as  I  do;  but  I  cannot 
be  in  this  country  without  making  you  a 
bow  at  your  old  place,  as  I  do  not  know  if 
I  may  again  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Monboddo.  Besides,  Mr.  Johnson  says,  he 
would  go  two  miles  out  of  his  way  to  see 
Lord  Monboddo.  I  have  sent  forward  my 
servant,  that  we  may  know  if  your  lordship 
be  at  home.  I  am  ever,  my  dear  lord,  most 
sincerely  yours,        "  Jamss  Boswell.'' 

As  we  travelled  onwards  fVom  Montrose, 
we  had  the  Grampian  hills  in  our  view,  and 
some  good  land  around  us,  but  void  of  trees 
and  hedges.  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  ludi- 
crously, m  his  "  Journey,"  that  tho  hedget 
were  of  atone;  for,  instead  of  the  verdant 
thorn  to  refresh  the  eye,  we  found  the  bare 
vfoU  or  dike  intersectmg  the  prospect  He 
observed,  that  it  was  wonderful  to  see  a 
country  so  divested,  so  denuded  of  trees. 

We  stopped  at  Lawrence  Kirk,  where 
our  great  grammarian,  Ruddiman,  was  once 
schoolmaster.  We  respectfully  remembeied 
that  excellent  man  and  eminent  scholar,  by 
whose  labours  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language  will  be  preserved  m  Scotland,  if  it 
shall  he  preserved  at  all.  Lord  Garden- 
ston^,  one  of  our  judges,  collected  money 
to  raise  a  moniunent  to  him  at  this  place, 
which  I  hope  will  be  well  executed.  I 
know  my  father  gave  five  guineas  towards 
it.    Lord  Gardenston  is  the  proprietor  of 

tween  them;  learning,  cleamea  of  head,  precisioD 
of  speech,  aiid  a  love  of  research  on  many  sabjeoti 
which  people  in  general  do  not  investigate.  Foote 
paid  Lord  Monboddo  the  compliment  of  saying, 
that  he  was  "  an  Elzevir  edition  of  Johnson."  It 
has  been  shrewdly  observed,  that  Foote  must  have 
meant  a  diminutive,  or  pocket  edition. — Bos«- 
WKLL.  [Johnson  himself  thos  describes  Lord 
Monboddo  to  Mrs.  Thrale:  "  He  is  a  Scotch  judge, 
who  has  lately  written  a  strange  book  about  the 
origin  of  language,  in  which  he  traces  monkeys  up 
to  men,  and  says  that  in  some  countries  the  faiu 
man  species  have  tails  like  other  beasts.  He  in. 
quired  for  these  long«tailed  men  from  [Sir  Joseph] 
Banks,  and  was  not  pleased  that  they  had  not 
been  found  in  all  his  peregrinations.  He  talked 
nothing  of  this  to  me  "^-Letters,  v.  L  p.  114. — 
£d.] 

1  [Francis  Garden,  a  Scotch  I/>rd  of  Session, 
who  erected  a  very  pretty  teui^le  over  St.  Ber* 
iwrd's  Well,  on  the  bank  of  the  Water  of  Lehh. 
He  was  a  man  of  talents,  but  of  some  inregnlarity 
of  mind,  and  died  (it  is  said,  under  nielanc£)ly  eir* 
cunstanoes)  in  1794.— Ed.] 
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Lawrence  Kiik,  and  has  encouraged  the 
biulding  of  a  manufacturing  village,  of 
which  he  is  exceedingly  fond,  and  has  writ- 
ten a  pamphlet  upon  it,  as  if  he  had  found- 
ed Thebes,  in  which,  however,  there  are 
many  useful  precepts  strcmgly  expresBed. 
The  village  seemed  to  be  irregularly  built, 
some  of  the  houses  being  of  clay,  some  of 
brick,  and  some  of  brick  and  stone.  Dr, 
Johnson  observed,  they  thatched  well  here. 

I  was  a  little  acquainted  with  Mr.  Forbes, 
the  minister  of  the  parish.  I  sent  to  in- 
form him  that  a  gentleman  desired  to  see 
him.  He  returned  for  answer,  *<  that  he 
would  not  come  to  a  stranger."  I  then 
gave  my  name,  and  he  came.  I  remon- 
strated to  him  for  not  coming  to  a  stranger; 
and,  by  presenting  him  to  Dr.  Johnaon, 
proved  to  him  what  a  stranger  might  aome* 
times  be.  His  Bible  inciucates  *'be  not 
forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,"  and  men- 
tions the  same  motive  9.  He  defended 
himself  by  saving,  "  He  had  onee  come  to 
a  stranger,  who  sent  for  him;  and  he  (bund 
him  *  a  Nttle  worth  person!* " 

Dr.  Johnson  insisted  on  stopping  at  the 
inn,  as  I  told  him  that  Lora  Oardeneton 
had  fhmished  it  with  a  collection  of  books, 
that  travellers  might  have  entertainment 
for  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  He 
praised  the  design,  but  wished  there  had 
been  more  books,  and  those  bettor  chosen. 

About  a  mile  from  Monboddo,  where 
you  turn  off  the  road,  Joseph  was  waiting 
to  tell  us  my  lord  expected  us  to  dinner. 
We  drove  over  a  wild  moor.  It  rained, 
and  the  scene  was  somewhat  dreary.  Dr. 
Johnson  repeated,  with  solemn  emphaRS, 
Macbeth's  speech  on  meeting  ^e  witches. 
As  we  travelled  on,  he  told  me,  '*  Sir,  yon 

fot  into  our  club  by  doing  what  a  man  ean 
o3.  Several  of  the  members  wished  to 
keep  you  out.  Burke  told  me,  he  doubted 
if  you  were  fit  for  it:  but,  now  you  are  in, 
none  of  them  are  sorry.  Burke  says,  thai 
you  have  so  much  good  humour  naturally, 
it  is  scarce  a  virtue."  Boswell.  **  They 
were  afiraid  of  you,  sir,  as  it  was  you  who 
proposed  me."  Jornsok.  "sir,  they 
knew,  that  if  they  refused  you,  they  'd  DTob- 
ably  never  have  got  in  another.  I  'd  na^ 
kept  them  all  out.  Beauclerk  was  veiy  ea^ 
nest  for  you"  Boswell.  ^ Beauclerk 
has  a  keenness  of  mind  which  is  very  un> 
common."  Johvsok.  "  Yee,  sir;  and  ev- 
ery thing  comes  from  him  so  easily.    It  ap- 

'  ["Benotfofgeliiilto  e&tertain  straqgeit;  Ar 
thereby  some  haTeeotertaiaed  angeU  uaawaim** 
— Heh,  vaSu  2.  A  modaat  allusion  en  tba  pait  of 
Mr.  Boswell!— Ed.] 

'  This,  I  find,  iscoasideKd  as  olMcnie.  I  iop* 
poie  Dr.  Johnaon  meant,  that  I  amduonily  and 
eameatly  recommended  myself  to  aoiaa  of  tba 
memben,  as  in  a  caafvasi  for  an  eleetisn  into  fa^ 
iiament— BoawKLi*. 


] 
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pran  to  me  that  1  labour,  when  1  say  a 
good  thin^.^'  Boswkll.  '*  You  are  loud, 
sir,  bat  it  IS  not  an  etfort  of  mind." 

Moiiboddo  is  a  wretched  place,  wild  and 
naked,  with  a  poor  old  house,  though,  if  I 
recollect  right,  there  are  two  turrets,  which 
mark  an  old  baron's  residence.  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  received  us  at  his  gate  most  courteous- 
ly; pointed  to  the  Douglas  arms  upon  his 
bouse,  and  told  us  that  his  great-grandmo- 
ther was  of  that  family.  <<  In  such  houses," 
said  be,  **  our  ancestors  lived,  who  were 
better  men  than  we."  "  No,  no,  my  lord," 
aitd  Dr.  Johnson  ;  "  we  are  as  strong 
as  they,  and  a  great  deal  wiser."  This  was 
ao  aamalt  upon  one  of  Lord  Monboddo's 
capital  dogmas,  and  I  was  afraid  there  wouM 
have  been  a  violent  altercation  in  the  very 
ckMe,  before  we  ^ot  into  the  house.  But 
big  kudship  is  distinguished  not  only  for 
"ancient  meta]>hyBickB,"  but  for  ancient 
poliU$»€t  ^  la  vietUe  couTj^*  and  he  made 
no  reply. 

His  lordship  was  dreet  in  a  rustick  suit, 
tod  wore  a  little  round  bat;  he  told  us,  we 
DOW  saw  him  as  Farmer  6urnet,  and  we 
ahoidd  have  his  family  dinner,  a  farmer's 
dinner.     He  eaid,  '*  I  should  not  have  for- 

E'ven  Bir.  Boswdl,  had  he  not  brought  you 
^le,  Dt»  Johnson.^  He  produced  a  very 
bi^  stalk  of  com,  as  a  qiecimen  of  his  ciop, 
aod  said,  ^*  Yon  see  here  the  latas  iegetes :" 
he  added,  that  Virgil  seemed  to  be  as  en- 
tbusiastick  a  farmer  as  he,  and  was  certain- 
ly a  practical  one.  Johnsov.  '» It  does 
ooi  always  follow,  my  lord,  that  a  man, 
who  has  written  a  good  poem  on  an  art,  has 
pcactised  it.  Philip  Miller  ^  told  me,  that 
in  Philipe*8  '*  Cyder,"  a  poem,  all  the  pre- 
eepts  were  juat^  and  ind^  better  than  in 
books  written  for  the  purpose  of  instructing; 
yet  Philipa  had  never  made  cyder." 

I  started  the  subject  of  emigration.  JoBir- 
SOS.  **  To  a  roan  of  mere  animal  life,  yon 
can  SEfge  no  argimaent  against  going  to 
Anerica,  but  that  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
ibre  be  will  get  the  earth  to  produce.  But 
a  man  of  any  intellectual  enjovment  will  not 
easily  tto  uid  immerse  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity lor  ages  in  barbarism." 

ae  and  my  lord  spoke  highly  of  Homer. 
Joiusoff^.  "  He  had  all  the  learning  of  his 
age.  The  shield  of  Achilles  shows  a  nation 
in  war,  a  nation  in  peace;  harvest  sport, 
nay  stealing^.^    Movboddo.     "  Ay,  and 

'  [Atfhor  df  the  "  Ganiener*a  Dictionary." — 
Ed.J 

*  Ify  ooia  of  lUi  la  ravch  too  ahorl  Srevi$ 
eaae  laht/ro^  &b$etaru9  fio.  Yet  as  I  have  re- 
•olvad,  dnt  the  very  Journal  wHieh  Dr.  John- 
9€m  read  ahall  be  promntfid  to  the  pabliek,  I  will 
MC  expand  the  text  in  any  eonaiderable  degree, 
tboqgh  I  OMy  ooeaaionally  aopply  a  word  to  com- 
plefe  the  senae,  as  I  fill  ap  the  blanks  of  abbievi- 
ia  the  wiiSog,  nmat  of  wkfeh  can  be  ssid 


what  we  (looking  to  me)  would  call  a  ptf- 
liamentrhouse  scene;  a  cause  pleaded." 
JoHNSOK.  <<  That  is  part  of  the  life  of  a 
nation  in  peace.  And  there  are  in  Homer 
such  chsracters  of  heroes,  and  combinations 
of  qualities  of  heroes,  that  the  united  powers 
of  mankind  ever  since  have  not  produced 
any  but  what  are  to  be  found  there." 
Moiiboddo.  "  Yet  no  character  is  describ- 
ed." Johnson.  '<  No;  they  all  develope 
themselves.  Agamemnon  is  always  a  gen- 
tleman-like character;  he  has  always  Bctri- 
XAtfv  Ti^.  That  the  ancients  held  so,  is  plain 
from  this }  that  Euripides,  in  his  Hecuba, 
makes  him  the  person  to  interpose  4." 
MoNBODDO.  "  The  history  of  manners  is 
the  most  valuable.  I  never  set  a  high  value 
on  any  other  history."  Johnson.  "  Nor 
I;  and  therefore  I  esteem  biography,  as  giv- 
ing us  what  comes  near  to  ourselves,  wnat 
we  can  turn  to  use."  Boswell.  <*  But  in 
the  course  of  general  history  we  find  man- 
ners. In  wars,  we  see  the  dispositions  of 
people,  their  degrees  of  humanity,  and  oth- 
er particulars."  Johnson.  "Yes;  but 
then  you  must  take  ail  the  facts  to  get  this, 
and  it  is  but  a  little  vou  ffet."  Monboddo. 
"  And  it  is  that  little  which  makes  history 
valuable."  Bravo!  thought  I;  they  agree 
like  two  brothers.  Monboddo.  "I  am 
sorry,  Dr.  Johnson,  you  were  not  longer  at 
Edinburgh,  to  receive  the  homage  of  our 
men  of  learning."  Johnson.  "  Mv  lord, 
I  received  great  respect  and  ffreat  kindness." 
BoswxLL.  "  He  Jpoes  back  to  Edinburgh 
afler  our  tour."  We  talked  of  the  decrease 
of  learning  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  "  Muses' 
Welcome."  Johnson.  <<  Learning  is  much 
decreased  in  England,  in  my  remembrance." 
Monboddo.  "You,  sir,  have  lived  to  see 
its  decrease  in  England,  1  its  extinction  in 
Scotland."  However,  I  brought  him  to 
confess  that  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh 
did  well.  Johnson.  "Learning  has  de- 
creased in  England,  because  learning  will 

to  change  the  genoine  JoumaL  One  of  the  beat 
critwka  of  oar  age  oonjeetorea  that  the  iropeffect 
paaaage  above  baa  probably  been  aafoUowa:  «In 
Ilia  book  we  have  an  aocmate  diaplay  of  a  nation 
in  war,  and  a  natbn  m  peaee;  tbe  peaaant  ia  de- 
lineated aa  tnily  aa  tbe  general :  nay,  even  bar- 
vest  Bport,  and  tbe  modea  of  ancient  tbeft,  are  de- 
acribed. '  • — BoawsLL. 

•  ISomethmg  royal.^ZDA 

^  Dr.  Jobnaon  modeatly  aaid,  he  had  not  read 
Homer  ao  much  aa  he  wished  he  had  done.  But 
tbia  convenation  shows  how  well  he  waa  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Moeonian  bard  ;  mm!  he  h^»  shown  it 
still  more  in  bis  criticism  npon  Pope's  Homer,  in 
his  life  ofHhat  poet  My  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
Langton,  told  me,  be  waa  once  present  at  a  dia- 
pote  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Burke,  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
which  was  canied  on  with  eztraoidinaiy  abilitiea 
on  both  aidea.  Dr.  Johnaon  maintained  the  aope- 
riority  of  Homer. — ^Boawx2.L. 
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not  do  00  much  for  a  man  as  formerly. 
There  are  other  ways  ofgfetting  preferment. 
Few  hishops  are  now  made  for  their  learn* 
ing.  To  be  a  bishop,  a  roan  must  be  learn- 
ed in  a  learned  age,  factions  in  a  factions 
age,  but  always  of  eminence.  Warburton 
is  an  exception,  though  his  learning  alone 
did  not  raise  him.  He  was  first  an  antago- 
nist to  Pope,  and  helped  Theobald  to  pub- 
lish his  Snakspeare;  but,  seeinsr  Pope  the 
rising  man,  when  Crousaz  attacked  his '  Es- 
say on  Man,'  for  some  faults  which  it  has, 
and  some  which  it  has  not,  Warburton  de- 
fended it  in  the  Review  of  thai  time.  This 
brought  him  acquainted  with  Pope,  and  he 
gain^  his  friendship.  Pope  intrcxluced  him 
to  Allen,  Allen  married  him  to  his  niece;  so, 
by  Allen's  interest  and  his  own,  he  was  made 
a  bishop  ^  But  then  his  learning  was  the 
sine  qud  non.  He  knew  how  to  make  the 
most  of  it,  but  (  do  not  find  by  any  dishon- 
est means."  Monboddo.  "He  is  a  great 
man."  Johnson.  '^Yes,  he  has  great 
knowledge,  great  power  of  mind.  Hardly 
any  man  brings  greater  variety  of  learning 
to  bear  upon  ms  point"  Monboddo.  "He 
is  one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  yOur  church," 
Johnson.  **  Why,  we  are  not  so  sure  of 
his  being  veiy  friendly  to  us.  He  blazes,  if 
you  willj  but  that  is  not  always  the  steadi- 
est li^ht.  Lowth  is  another  bishop  who 
has  risen  by  his  learning." 

Dr.  Johnson  examined  young  Arthur, 
Lord  Monboddo's  son,  in  Latin.  He  an- 
swered very  well;  upon  which  he  said,  with 
complacency,  •*  Get  you  gone !  "When 
King  James  comes  back  9,  you  shall  be  in 
the  *  Muses*  Welcome !' "  My  lord  and 
Dr.  Johnson  disputed  a  little,  whether  the 
savage  or  the  London  shop-keeper  had  the 
best  existence.  His  lordship,  as  usual,  pre- 
ferring the  savage.  My  lord  was  extreme- 
ly hospitable,  and  I  saw  both  Dr.  Johnson 
and  him  liking  each  other  better  every 
hour. 

Dr.  Johnson  having  retired  for  a  short 
time,  his  lordship  spoke  of  his  conversation 
as  I  could  have  wisned.  Dr.  Johnson  had 
said,  "  I  have  done  greater  feats  with  my 
knife  than  this;"  though  he  had  eaten  a 
very  hearty  dinner.     A^  lord,  who  affects 

'  [It  was  probably  loinfi  conversation  of  tlie 
nme  tone  as  this,  imperfectly  recollected,  or  too 
■lightly  considered,  which  led  Mr.  Stmhan  to  the 
statement,  questioned  ante^  p.  240  ;  that  the  king 
had  told  Johnson,  that  Pope  had  made  War- . 
burton  a  Inshop.  Johnson *s  acconnt,  here  given , 
is  rational  in  itself,  and  consistent  with  the  known 
facts  ;  Mr.  Strahan*s  anecdote  is  neither. — ^£d.] 

'  I  find  some  donbt  has  been  entertained  con- 
cerning Dr.  Johnson's  meaning  here.  It  is  to  be 
■opposed  that  he  meant,  **  when  a  king  shall 
again  be  entertained  in  Scotland." — Bobwell. 
[Dr.  Johnson  meant,  probably,  a  little  touch  of 
JdeoHte  pleanntry.--ED.] 


[TOim  TO  THB 

or  believes  he  follows  an  abstemiouiByftem, 
seemed  struck  with  Dr.  Johnson's  manner  nf 
living.  I  had  a  particular  satisfaction  in 
being  under  the  roof  of  Monboddo,  my  lord 
being  my  father's  old  friend,  and  having 
been  always  very  good  to  me.  We  were 
cordial  together.  He  asked  Dt,  Johnson 
and  me  to  stay  all  night  When  I  raid  we 
must  be  at  Aberdeen,  he  replied,  "  Well,  I 
am  like  the  Romans:  I  shall  say  to  ynu, 
'  Happy  to  come;  happy  to  depart !  *  *'  He 
thanked  Dr.  Johnson  tor  his  visit.  Johk- 
SON.  "I  little  thought,  when  I  had  the 
honour  to  meet  your  lordship  in  London, 
that  I  should  see  you  at  Monboddo."  Af- 
ter dinner,  as  the  ladies  were  going  avay, 
Dr.  Johnson  would  stand  up^.  He  insist- 
ed that  politeness  was  of  great  consequence 
in  society.  "It  is  (said  he)  fictitiouB  h^ 
nevolence.  It  supplies  the  place  of  it  amongst 
those  who  see  each  other  onlv  in  publick, 
or  but  little.  Depend  upon  it  the  want  of  it 
never  fails  to  produce  something  disagreea- 
ble to  one  or  other.  I  have  always  applied 
to  good  breeding,  what  Addison  in  his  Cato 
says  of  honour: 

*  Honour's  a  sacred  tie ;  the  law  of  kii^ ; 
The  noble  mind's  distingoishing  peifectioD, 
That  aids  and  strei^eos  Virtne  where  it  meetober, 
And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  ii  not'  " 

When  he  took  up  his  large  oak  stick,  he 
said,  "  My  lord,  that's  Homeritki "  tbm 
pleasantly  alluding  to  his  iordship'6  favourite 
writer. 

Gory,  my  lord's  black  servant,  was  sent 
as  our  guide,  to  conduct  us  to  tlie  high  road. 
The  circumstance  of  each  of  them  having  t 
black  servant  was  another  point  of  similari- 
ty between  Johnson  and  Monboddo.  I  ob- 
served how  curious  it  was  to  see  an  African 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  with  little  or  no 
diiference  of  manners  fVom  those  of  the  aa* 
tives.  Dr.  Johnson  laughed  to  see  Gory 
and  Joseph  riding  togetfier  most  cordially. 
"  Those  two  fellows  ^said  he),  one  from 
Africa,  the  other  fVom  Bohemia,  seem  qojte 
at  home."  He  was  much  pleased  with 
Lord  Monboddo  to-dav.  He  said ,  he  would 
have  pardoned  him  for  a  few  paradoxes, 
when  he  found  he  had  so  much  that  was 
good:  but  that,  from  his  appearance  in 
London,  he  thought  him  all  paradox;  which 
would  not  do.  He  observed  that  his  lord- 
ship h  ad  talked  no  paradoxes  to-day.  * '  A nd 
as  to  the  savage  and  the  London  sbopkeep* 
er  (said  he),  I  donH  know  but  I  might  have 
taken  the  side  of  the  savage  equallyt  had 
any  body  else  taken  the  side  of  the  shop- 


'  [Such  is  the  happy  improvement  of  manDsni 
that  readera  of  this  day  will  wonder  that  a  aian 
of  respect  to  ladies  now  so  onivenal  sboiild  evtf 
have  been  withheld.  It  sniely  was  not  so  is  dv 
land  at  this  period. — ^Ed.] 


nBUBU.] 
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xMper'."  He  had  said  to  my  lord,  in  op- 
poRtion  to  the  ▼aloe  of  the  savage's  coui^ 
a^e,  that  it  was  owing  to  his  limited  power 
ot*  thinktjigy  and  repeated  Pope's  verses,  in 
which  "  Macedonia's  madman "  is  intro- 
doeed,  and  the  eonclusion  is, 

"  Yet  ne'er  looki  forward  farther  than  his  noie." 

i  ohjected  to  the  last  phrsse,  as  heing  low. 
JoHKsov.  "  Sir,  it  is  intended  to  be  low: 
it  is  satire.  The  expression  is  debased,  to 
debase  the  character." 

When  Gory  was  about  to  part  from  us. 
Dr.  Johnson  called  to  him,  '^  Mr.  Gory, 
give  mc  leave  to  ask  you  a  question !  are 
you  baptised?"  Gory  told  him  he  was — 
and  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
He  then  crave  him  a  shilling. 

We  had  a  tedious  driving  this  aflernoon, 
and  were  somewhat  drowsy.  Last  night  I 
waa  afraid  Dr.  Johnson  was  beginninjr  to 
laint  in  his  resolution;  for  he  said,  "  If  we 
mmt  ride  much,  we  shall  not  go;  and  there 's 
ao  end  on't."  To-day,  when  he  talked  of 
Sky  with  spirit,  I  said,  "  Why,  sir,  you 
seined  to  me  to  despond  yesterday.  You 
are  a  delicate  Londoner;  you  are  a  macca- 
rooi;  you  can't  ride."  Johhson.  "Sir, 
I  shall  ride  better  than  you.  I  was  only 
afraid  I  should  not  find  a  horse  able  to 
tun  me."  I  hoped  then  there  would  be 
no  iear  of  getting  through  our  wild  Tour. 

We  came  to  Aberdeen  at  half  an  hour 
past  eleven.  The  New  Iim,  we  were  told, 
vu  folL  This  waa  comfortless.  The 
waiter,  however,  asked  if  one  of  our  names 
was  BosweH,  and  brought  me  a  letter  lefl 
at  the  inn:  It  was  from  Mr.  Thrale,  en- 
ckMing  one  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Finding  who 
I  WIS,  we  were  told  they  would  contrive  to 
kxlge  ns  by  putting  us  for  a  night  into  a 
room  with  two  b^s.  The  waiter  said  to 
me  in  the  broad  strong  Aberdeenshire  dia- 
lect, *<  I  thought  I  knew  you,  by  your  likei* 
ncsa  to  vonr  father."  My  father  puts  up 
ai  the  New  Inn,  when  on  nis  circuit  Lit- 
tle was  aaid  to-night  I  was  to  sleep  m  a 
HtUe  prees-bed  in  Dr.  Johnson's  room.  I 
had  it  wheeled  out  into  the  dining-room, 
aod  there  I  lay  very  well. 

Sunday,  2td  Jiugust. — T  sent  a  message 
to  Professor  Thomas  Gordon,  who  came 
aod  breakfasted  with  ns.    He  had  secured 

*  Jahasaa  «ay»  ta  Mn.  Tbrele,  "  We  agreed 
pretty  well,  only  we  diipatad  in  adjaeting  the 
dHm  sf  meric  batweaa  a  diopkeeper  of  Lnidoa 
Md  mavags  of  the  American  wildemeflMs.  Onr 
opjaias  were,  I  tldhk,  maintained  on  both  eidee 
vaboot  fall  eottfietiao.  Monboddo  declared  bold- 
I J  ibr  the  nvage,  and  I,  perKap9  for  that  reason^ 
«ded  with  the  citiseo.*' — Ittttan,  t.  L  p.  115. 
S«e  ales  another  avowal  of  hie  readinen  to  take 
tke  wnmg  dde  of  a  qoertioa  for  the  take  of  argo- 
mcnt,  §ub  16cb  Jane,  n64.~En.] 


seats  for  us  at  the  English  chapel  3.  We 
found  a  respectable  congregation,  and  an 
admirable  organ,  well  played  by  Mr.  Tait. 
We  walk^  down  to  the  shore.  Dr. 
Johnson  laughed  to  hear  that  Cromwell'a 
soldiers  taught  the  Aberdeen  people  to 
make  shoes  and  stockings,  and  to  plant  cab- 
bages. He  asked,  if  weaving  the  plaids 
was  ever  a  domestick  art  in  the  Highlands, 
like  spinning  or  knitting.  They  could  not 
inform  him  here.  But  he  conjectured  proba- 
bly, that  where  people  lived  so  remote  from 
each  other,  it  was  lixely  to  be  a  domestick 
art;  as  we  see  it  was  amon^  the  ancients, 
from  Penelope.  I  was  sensible  to-day,  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
excellent  English  nronunciation.  I  cannot 
account  for  its  striking  me  more  now  than 
any  other  day;  but  it  was  as  if  new  to  me, 
and  I  listened  to  every  sentence  which  he 
spoke,  as  to  a  musical  composition.  Pro- 
fessor Gordon  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
plan  of  education  in  his  college.  Dr.  John- 
son said,  it  was  similar  to  that  at  Oxford. 
Waller,  the  poet's  great  grandson,  was 
studying  here.  Dr.  Johnson  wondered  that 
a  man  should  send  his  son  so  far  ofi",  when 
there  were  so  manv  good  schools  in  Eng- 
land. He  said,  "  At  a  OTeat  school  there 
is  all  the  splendour  and  illumination  of  ma- 
nv minds;  the  radiance  of  all  is  concentrat- 
ed in  each,  or  at  least  reflected  upon  each. 
But  we  must  own  that  neither  a  dull  boy, 
nor  an  idle  boy,  will  do  so  well  at  a  great 
school  as  at  a  private  one.  For  at  a  great 
school  there  are  always  boys  enough  to  do 
well  easily,  who  are  sufiicient  to  keep  up  the 
credit  of  the  school;  and  afler  whipping  being 
tried  to  no  purpose,  the  dull  or  idle  boys  are 
lefl  at  the  end  of  a  class,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  going  through  the  course,  but  learn- 
ing notmng  at  all.  Such  boys  may  do  good 
tLt  a  private  school,  where  constant  atten- 
tion IS  paid  to  them,  and  they  are  watched. 
So  that  the  question  of  publick  or  private 
education  is  not  properly  a  general  one;  but 
whether  one  or  the  other  is  best  for  my 

We  were  told  the  present  Mr.  Waller 
was  a  plain  country  gentleman;  and  his  son 
would  be  such  another.  I  observed,  a  fami- 
ly coukl  not  expect  a  poet  but  in  a  hun- 
dred generations.  "  Nay,"  said  Dr.  John- 
son, "  not  one  family  in  a  hundred  can  ex- 

*  It  k  not  ea«7  to  say  why  Mr.  Boewell  here 
omita  to  state  that  at  chnrch  Dr.  Johmon  was  re- 
cognized by  a  London  acquaintance.  Lady  Diana 
Mradleton,  who  mentioning  that  she  had  seen  him 
to  Lord  Errol's  brother,  Mi.  Boyd,  procoied  the 
travellen  an  invitation  to  Slains  Ca^e. — Letterit 
V.  i.  p.  118.  Lady  Diana  waa  the  daughter  of 
Harry  Grey,  third  Earl  of  Stamford,  and  wife  of 
Geoige  Middletou,  of  Lenton,  Eaq.  She  died  in 
1780.— En.] 
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peet  a  poet  in  a  hundred  generations."    He 
then  repeated  Dryden's  celebrated  lines, 

"  Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  born,*'  &c. 

and  a  part  of  a  Latin  translation  of  it  done 
at  Oxford  ^ :  he  did  not  then  say  bv  whom. 
He  received  a  card  from  Sir  Alexander 
Gordon,  who  had  been  his  acquaintance 
twenty  years  ago  in  London,  and  who,  "  if 
forgiven  for  not  answering  a  line  from  him," 
would  come  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  John- 
son rejoiced  to  hear  of  him,  and  begged  he 
would  come  and  dine  with  us.    I  was  much 

f leased  to  see  the  kindness  with  which 
^r.  Johnson  received  his  old  friend  Sir 
Alexander;  a  gentleman  of  good  family 
(Lismore),  but  who  had  not  the  estate. 
The  king's  college  here  made  him  Professor 
of  Medicine,  which  affords  him  a  decent 
subsistence.  He  told  us  that  the  value  of 
the  stockings  exported  from  Aberdeen  was, 
in  peace,  a  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and 
amounted,  in  time  of  war,  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  pounds.  Dr.  John- 
son asked  what  made  the  difference?  Here 
we  had  a  proof  of  the  comparative  sagacity 
of  the  two  professors.  Sir  Alexander  an- 
swered, <<  Because  there  is  more  occasion 
for  them  in  war."  Professor  Thomas  Gor- 
don answered,  '*  Because  the  Germans,  who 
are  our  great  rivals  in  the  manufacture  of 
iitockings,  are  otherwise  employed  in  time 
of  war."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  have  given 
a  very  ^ood  solution." 

At  dmner.  Dr.  Johnson  ate  several  plate- 
fulls  of  Scotch  broth,  with  barlev  ana  peas 
in  it,  and.  seemeA  ver^  fond  of  the  dish.  I 
said, "  Ton  never  ate  it  before."  Johnson. 
"  No,  sir;  but  I  don't  care  how  soon  I  eat 
it  again."  My  cousin,  Mias  Dallas,  former- 
ly of  Inverness,  was  married  to  Mr.  Rid- 
doch,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  English 
chapel  here.  He  was  ill,  and  confin^  to 
his  room;  but  she  sent  us  a  kind  invitation 
to  tea,  which  we  all  accepted.  She  was 
the  same  lively,  sensible,  cueerful  woman, 
as  ever.  Dr.  Johnson  here  threw  out  some 
jokes  against  Scotland.  He  said, "  Tou  go 
first  to  Aberdeen;  then  to  Enbru  (the  Scot- 
tish pronunciation  of  Edinburgh);  then  to 
Newcastle,  to  be  polished  by  the  colliers; 
then  to  Vork;  then  to  London."  And  he 
laid  hold  of  a  little  girl,  Stuart  Dallas,  niece 
to  Mrs.  Riddoch,  imd,  representing  himself 
as  a  giant,  said,  he  woukl  take  her  with 
him  I  teUing  her,  in  a  hollow  voice,  that  he 

'  LaBdon,  2d  Ifaj,  1778.  Dr.  JohMon  ao» 
kaowledged  that  be  waa  himself  the  aothor  of 
the  tnndatioD  above  alloded  to,  and  dictated  it 
to  me  aa  foUowa: 


mm  Ml— I  T«»  Cwfaw  KoaiaaiM  t  Aagtm 

Ttm  trie  vmforibm  Mcte  daders  nili. 
aublliiM  inganiam  Graini )  Bonwaaa  habebat 

Camwa  graade  MHiaiM}  Angl»  acmmqae  tnllt. 
Nil  ai^M  Natura  c^lt :  clarve  priorea 

Qa»  potawe  daoa  tarUaa  wnm  kabet.    BoawsLL. 
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lived  in  a  cave,  and  had  a  bed  in  the  rock, 
and  she  should  have  a  little  bed  cut  opposite 
toiti 

He  thus  treated  the  point,  as  to  pnscrip- 
tion^  of  murder  in  Scotland.  "  A  jnr^  in 
England  would  make  allowance  for  deficien- 
cies of  evidence,  on  account  of  lapse  of  time: 
but  a  general  rule  that  a  crime  should  not 
be  pimjshed,  or  tried  for  the  purpose  of  pun- 
ishment, alter  twenty  yean,  is  bad.  It 
is  cant  to  talk  of  the  lang's  advocate  deity* 
ing  a  prosecution  from  malice.  How  un- 
likely IS  it  the  king's  advocate  should  have 
mahce  against  persons  who  commit  mur- 
der, or  should  even  know  them  at  all.  If 
the  son  of  the  murdered  man  should  kill  the 
murderer  who  got  off  merely  by  prescrip- 
tion, I  would  help  him  to  make  his  escape; 
though,  were  I  upon  his  jury,  I  would  not 
acquit  him.  I  would  not  advise  him  to 
commit  such  an  act.  On  the  contrary,  I 
would  bid  him  submit  to  the  determination 
of  society,  because  a  man  is  bound  to  sub* 
mit  to  the  inconveniences  of  it,  as  he  enjoyt 
the  good :  but  the  young  man,  though  po- 
litically wrong,  would  not  be  morally  wrong. 
He  would  have  to  say,  *  Here  I  am  amongst 
barbarians,  who  not  only  refuse  to  do  jus- 
tice, but  encourage  the  greatest  of  all 
crimes.  I  am  therefore  in  a  state  of  nature: 
for,  so  far  as  there  is  no  law,  it  is  a  state  of 
nature^  and  consequently,  upon  the  eternal 
and  immutable  law  of  justice,  which  requires 
that  he  who  sheds  man's  blood  should  have 
his  blood  shed,  I  will  stab  the  murderer  of 
my  father.' " 

We  went  to  our  inn,  and  sat  cmietly. 
Dr.  Johnson  borrowed,  at  Mr.  Biddoch*!, 
a  volume  of  Massillon's  Discourses  on  the 
Psahns;  but  I  found  he  read  little  in  it  Og- 
den  too  he  sometimes  took  up,  and  glanced 
at;  but  threw  it  down  again.  Ithenento* 
ed  upon  religious  conversation.  Never  did 
I  see  him  in  a  better  fVame:  csfan,  gentle, 
wise,  holy.  I  said,  "  Would  not  the  same 
objection  hold  against  the  Trini^  as  against 
transubstantiation  ?  "    '<  Tea,"  said  he,  '<  if 

?'ou  take  three  and  one  in  the  same  sense, 
f  you  do  BO,  to  be  sure  you  cannot  belicTe 
it ;  but  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead 
are  three  in  one  sense,  and  one  in  soother* 
We  cannot  tell  how;  and  that  is  the  my»- 
tery!" 

I  spoke  of  the  satisfactioD  of  Christ  He 
said  nia  notion  was,  that  it  did  not  ttooe 
for  the  sine  of  the  world;  Imt,  by  satisfyiaf 
divine  justice,  by  showing  that  no  fess  ^ 
the  Son  of  God  svffered  ft>r  sin,  it  showed 
to  men  and  innnmerable  ciealed  beings  the 
heinousness  of  it,  and  therefoie  rendered  it 
unnecessary  fbr  divine  vengeance  to  heex- 
ercised  against  sinners,  as  it  otherarue 
must  have  been;  that  in  this  way  it  nugnt 

*  [See  arnle,  ^  8)7.— En.] 
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operate  ewen  in  fk^onr  of  those  who  had 
Bever  heard  of  it;  as  to  those  who  did  hear 
of  it,  the  efiect  tt  should  produce  would  he 
ifpentanoe  and  piety,  hy  impressing  upon 
the  mind  a  just  notion  of  sin;  that  orinnal 
BO  was  the  propensibr  to  evil,  which  no 
donlit  was  occasioned  dj  the  fall.  He  pre- 
aeoted  this  solemn  subject  in  a  new  light  to 
me  1,  and  rendered  much  more  rational  and 
clear  the  doctrine  of  what  our  Saviour  has 
done  for  is;  as  it  removed  the  notion  of  im- 
poted  righteousness  in  co-operating:  where- 
as by  this  view,  Christ  has  done  tui  already 
that  be  bad  to  do,  or  is  ever  to  do,  for  man- 
kind, by  making  bis  great  satisfaction;  the 
eoosequencea  of  which  will  Biffeci  each  in- 
dividual aceordinff  to  the  particular  conduct 
of  eaeh.  I  would  iUostrate  this  by  saying, 
that  Christ's  satisfaction  resembles  a  sun 
placed  to  fibow  light  to  men,  so  that  it  de- 
pends upon  themselves  whether  they  will 
wtlk  the  right  way  or  not,  which  they  could 
fM  have  &De  without  that  sun,  '*  the  sun 
of  righieou9ne$$,^*  There  is,  however, 
mone  in  it  than  merely  giving  light — *<a 
Hrhi  to  Ughien  the  GetUue»; "  ipr  we  are 
told,  there  is  *<  heoUng  vnder  hi$  wtng-t ." 
Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me,  *'  Richard  Baxter 
cotpmends  a  treatise  by  Orotius, '  De  Saiu^ 

ft\ime  CAtmIi."  F  have  never  read  it: 
I  intend  to  read  it;  and  you  may  read 
it"  I  remarked,  upon  the  principle  now 
laid  down,  we  might  explun  the  dimcult  and 
Kemingly  hard  text,  '^  They  that  believe 
•htll  be  saved;  and  they  that  believe  not 
•hsll  be  damned.^  They  that  believe  shsil 
have  snch  an  impression  made  upon  their 
mifldsY  as  will  make  tiiem  act  so  that  they 
naj  be  aeec»ted  by  God. 

We  talked  of  one  of-  our  friends  ^  taking 
iO,  for  a  length  of  time,  a  hasty  expression 
of  Dr.  Johiuon's  to  him,  on  his  attempting 
to  prosecute  a  subject  that  had  a  reference 
to  religion,  beyona  the  bounds  within  which 
the  Doctor  thought  such  topicks  should  be 

'  BIy  worthy,  intalUgait,  and  candid  friend, 
Dr.  Kippis,  informi  me,  that  Beyeral  divines  have 
iboi  oplained  the  mediation  of  our  Saviour. 
What  Dr.  Jofanaon  now  delivered  was  bnt  a  tern- 
poiBij  oipinion  ;  for  he  qfttrtDordg  was  (nllv 
(OBraced  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice,  as  I  shi^ 
flbow  at  lazge  in  my  fiitiBe  wori[,  <•  The  Life  of 
&unoeI  Jdinion^  LL.  D.'*— Boswbll.  [Dr. 
Kiffk  vntt  a  diaoitar.  Dr.  Johnson's  Prayers 
mii  Mtdii4tHon§  abandaati y  prove  that  he  was, 
is  fir  back  as  we  have  any  record  of  his  religions 
Umgi,  fhOv  eoBvinced  otHMpropiHaiortf  sacri' 
fee,  la  the  pnyer  on  his  birthday,  m  1788 
(tmoibad  by  him  m  17S8),  he  expressly  states 
kwfaope  ofaakation  '*tfaroiq{fa  ^»  $ati$/aeHon 
of  Jcaw  Christ*'— Eo.] 

'  [No  doabi  Mr.  Lanaion.  Bat  see  ante,  9, 
t2\  ;  wbaie  it  ia  wmamd  diat  the  a6hir  at  Mr. 
DiDy's  was  probably  not  the  sole  caan  of  Mr. 

it^— Eo.] 


confined  in  a  mixed  company.  Johnsoit. 
"What  is  to  become  of  society,  if  a 
friendshipof  twenty  years  is  to  be  broken 
off  for  such  a  cause  ?  "    As  Bacon  says, 

«  Who  then  to  fiail  mortality  shall  trust. 
Bat  limns  the  watar,  or  bat  writes  in  dost*' 

I  said,  he  should  write  expressly  in  sup- 
port of  Christianity;  for  that,  although  a 
reverence  for  it  shines  through  his  works 
in  several  places,  that  is  not  enough.  "  Ton 
know,"  said  I,  "what  Orotius  has  done, 
and  what  Addison  has  done,  you  should  do 
also."    He  replied,  « I  hope  I  shall." 

Monday,  ^d  Jkigtut. — Principal  Camp- 
bell, Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  Professor  Gor- 
don, and  Professor  Ross,  visited  us  in  the 
morningr,  as  did  Dr.  Gerard,  who  had  come 
six  miks  from  the  country  on  purpose. 
We  went  and  saw  the  Marischal  College  ', 
and  at  one  o'clock  we  waited  on  the  magis- 
trates in  the  town-hall,  as  they  had  invited 
us,  in  order  to  present  Dr.  Johnson  with 
tlie  freedom  of  the  town,  which  Provost 
Jopp  did  with  a  very  good  grace.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  much  pleas^  with  this  mark 
of  attention,  and  received  it  very  politely. 
There  was  a  pretty  numerous  company  as- 
sembled. It  was  striking  to  hear  all  of  them 
drinking  "  Dr.  Johnson !  Dr.  Johnson ! "  is 
the  town-hall  of  Aberdeen,  and  then  to  see 
him  with  his  burgess-ticket,  or  diploma  <, 
in  his  hat,  which  he  wore  as  he  walked 
along  the  street,  according  to  the  usual 
custom.  It  gave  me  ^eat  satisfaction  to 
observe  the  regard,  and  indeed  fondness  too> 
which  every  body  here  had  fbr  my  father. 

While  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  conducted 
Dr.  Johnson  to  old  Aberdeen,  Professor 
Gordon  and  I  called  on  Mr.  Riddoch^ 
whom  I  found  to  be  a  grave  worthy  clergy- 
man. He  observed  that,  whatever  might 
be  said  of  Dr.  Johnson  while  he  was  alive, 
he  would,  af\er  he  was  dead,  be  looked 
upon  by  the  world  with  regard  and  aston- 
ishment, on  account  of  his  Dictionary. 


'  Dr.  Beattie  was  so  kindly  entertained  in  Eng- 
land, that  he  had  not  yot  retomed  home. — ^Boa- 

WKLL. 

*  Dr.  Johnson's  bnrgesa-ticket  was  in  then 
words: 

"  Aberdonise,  vigesimo  tertio  die  mensb  Aogns- 
ti,  anno  Domini  imUesimo  aeptingentesimo  septn- 
ageaimo  tertio,  in  presentia  honorabilinm  viromm, 
Jacob]  Jopp,  armigeri,  proepositi,  Adami  Dnff, 
Gnlielm]  Yonns,  Geoigii  Marr,  et  Gnlielmi  Forbes, 
Balivomm,  Gnhelmi  Rainie  Decani  gaildas,  et  Jo- 
annis  Nicoll  Thesamarii  dicti  hnigL 

"  Q,no  die  vb  generoms  et  doctrina  olania,  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  LL.  D.  receptns  et  admiaaB  fait  in 
nonnieipes  et  fiatres  ^ildsB  pnefitti  bmgi  de  Aber- 
deen. In  deditissinu  amoris  et  afieetos  ae  ezimisB 
observantiflB  teasoiam,  qnibas  dicti  magistntoa  eotn 
amplectontnr.    Extmctam  per  me,  Alxz.  Cab* 

KBOIX." — ^BOaWBLL. 
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^  FtofenoT  Gordon  and  I  walked  over  to 
the  old  college,  which  Dr.  Johnson  had 
seen  by  this  time.  I  stepped  into  the 
chapel,  and  looked  at  the  tomo  of  the  foun- 
,  der,  Archbi^op  Elphinston,  of  whom  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  write  in  my  History  i 
of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  the  patron  of  my 
family. 

We  dined  at  Sir  Alexander  Gordon's. 
The  provost,  Professor  Ross,  Professor 
Dunbar,  Professor  Thomas  Goidon,  was 
there.  Afler  dinner  came  in  Dr.  Gerard, 
Professor  Leslie,  Professor  Macleod.  We 
had  little  or  no  conversation  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  now  we  were  but  barren.  The  pro- 
fessors seemed  afraid  to  speak. 

Dr.  Gerard  told  us  that  an  eminent 
printer  3  was  very  intimate  with  Warbur- 
ton.  Johnson.  <<  Why,  sir,  he  has  print- 
ed some  of  his  works,  and  perhaps  bought 
the  property  of  some  of  them.  The  inti- 
macy is  such  as  one  of  the  professors  here 
may  have  with  one  of  the  carpenters  who 
is  repairing  the  college."  ''  But/'  said 
Gerard, ''  I  saw  a  letter  from  him  to  this 
printer,  in  which  he  says,  that  the  one  half 
of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland  are 
fanaticks,  and  the  other  half  infidels." 
Johnson.  "  Warburton  has  accustomed 
himself  to  write  letters  just  as  he  speaks, 
without  thinking  any  more  of  what  he 
throws  out  When  I  read  Warburton  first, 
and  observed  his  force,  and  his  contempt 
of  mankind,  I  thought  he  had  driven  the 
world  before  him;  but  I  soon  found  that 
\^  as  not  the  case ;  for  Warburton,  by  ex- 
tending his  abuse,  rendered  it  ineffectual." 

He  told  me,  when  we  were  by  ourselves, 
that  he  thought  it  very  wrong  in  the  printer 
to  show  Warburton's  letter,  as  it  was  rais- 
ing a  body  of  enemies  against  him.  He 
thought  it  foolish  in  Warburton  to  write  so 
to  the  printer ;  and  added,  **  Sir,  the  worst 
wav  ofoeinc^  intimate  is  by  scribbling."  He 
called  Warburton's  "  Doctrine  of  Grace  "  a 
poor  performance,  and  so  he  said  was  Wes- 
lev's  Answer.  "  Warburton,"  he  observ- 
ed, <'  had  laid  himself  very  open.  In  par- 
ticular, he  was  weak  enough  to  say,  that, 
in  some  disorders  of  the  imagination,  peo- 

i>le  had  spoken  with  tongues,  had  spoken 
anguages  which  they  never  heard  before ; 
a  thing  as  absurd  as  to  say,  that  in  some 
disorders  of  the  imagination,  people  had 
been  known  to  fly." 

I  talked  of  the  difference  of  genius,  to 
try  if  I  could  engage  Gerard  in  a  disquisi- 
tion with  Dr.  Johnson;  but  I  did  not 
succeed.  I  mentioned,  as  a  curious  fact, 
that  Locke  had  written  verses.  Johnson. 
"  I  know  of  none,  sir,  but  a  kind  of  exercise 

*  [This,  like  many  simikur  intiinatioiis  scattered 
through  thiiee  volnmas,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  canied  into  dSect. — ^£d.] 

'  [Certainly  Mr.  Strahan.— Ed.] 
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prefixed  to  Dr.  Sydenham's  wofks,  in 
which  he  has  some  conceits  about  the 
dropsv,  in  which  water  and  burning  are 
onited;  and  how  Dr.  Sydenham  removed 
fire  by  drawing  off  water,  contraiy  to  Uie 
usual  practice,  which  is  to  extinguish  fire 
by  bringing  water  upon  it.  I  am  not  wire 
that  there  is  a  woni  of  all  this ;  but  it  i» 
such  kind  of  talks." 

3  All  this,  as  Dr.  JohnsoD  iOipected  it  the 
time,  was  the  immffdintft  invention  of  his  ows 
lively  imagination;  fi>r  there  is  not  one  woid  of  it 
in  Mr.  Locke's  complimentary  perfonnsace.  My 
readen  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  like  to  be  satiified, 
by  comparing  tliem;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  roaj  e&- 
teitaiu  them  to  read  venes  composed  by  oar 
great  mctaphyfcician,  when  a  bachelor  in  phj- 
sick. 

AUOTOai,  IV  TaACTATUM  BlUS  Dl  rSBUlVS. 

Febriles  0sttt0,  victumque  ardoribut  orbom 

Flevit,  non  tan  Us  par  mediciua  mail*. 
Qttum  post  mille  artea,  madicflB  tontamlns  am, 

Ardet  adbuc  febria;  n«c  velit  arte  regi. 
Praida  aoiuus  flammU;  aolum  boc  Bperanitii  ab  ipe, 

Vt  roatet  paucua,  qiiem  capit  urna,  elafci. 
Dtim  qucrit  medicoa  febria  cauaaamqiw,  modaaqDi, 

Flammarum  et  teoebraa,  at  aine  luee  tbcesi 
QxkHM  iractat  patitur  flanunaa,  ct  febrv  caleaoeoa, 

Comiii  ipae  auia  Ytctteia  r^ita  focia. 
Qui  tardcM  putuit  morboa,  artuaque  trBDCDtea, 

Suture,  rebrili  Re  videt  igne  rapi. 
Sic  faher  cxesoa  fiilait  tlbicine  moroa; 

Dnin  Lrahit  antiquaa  leata  rulna  domes. 
Bed  ai  flamma  voraa  miaeraa  {ncenderit  sdea, 

Unica  flafrantea  tone  aepelire  aalua. 
Pit  fliga,  tectooicoa  nemo  tmc  invocat  arteai 

Cum  perit  artiOcia  ooo  minus  oata  dooma. 
Be  tandem  Bydenbam  flsbriaque  8chola^que  ftirori 

Opponena,  morbi  quisrit,  ei  artla  opem. 
Noa  temcra  incuaat  tacta  patredioia  Igneaj 

Nee  flctua.  febrea  qui  fbret,  humor  orit. 
Non  bilem  ille  movet,  nulla  hie  pitulta;  Balath 

Qnm  q>ea,  at  (Ulaz  ardeat  intos  aqmf 
Nee  doctaa  magao  rixaa  oatentat  hJatu, 

Quia  ipala  nu^  ftbribua  ardor  ineat. 
Innocuaa  placide  corpua  jubet  urere  flawmss, 

£t  Jsato  rapidea  temperaC  igne  fbces. 
Quid  febrtm  euliaguat,  Tarlua  quid  poaudat  «■*» 

Solari  aegrotoa,  qua  potea  arte,  docet. 
Hacbenua  Ipaa  auum  tlmuit  natora  caloreD, 

Dum  aape  lacertO|  quo  calet,  iga»  perit: 
Dum  reparat  tacitoa  nwle  provida  aangulnia  Igaai, 

Pnelaait  buato,  fit  ealor  iate  rogua. 
Jam  aecura  anaa  fbveant  pr«eordia  flammaa, 

Uuem  nature  nogat,  dat  medicina  moduoL 
Nee  aolum  ftciloi  compeacit  aanguSnia  aatoi* 

I>um  dttbia  eat  inter  apemqne  metuoiqae  aalna; 
Bed  flilAle  malum  domnit,  qnodque  aatra  maUgam 

CredlmuB,  iratam  ysI  geiiuiaae  Btygem. 
Extorait  Lacheai  coltroa,  petiaqae  TeBcoom 

Abatulit,  et  taatoa  son  aiait  e«e  metua. 
Quia  tuidem  arte  nova  domiiam  miteaoere  peatesk 

Credati  et  antiquaa  ponere  poaae  minaaf 
Poat  tot  mille  necea,  cumnlataqoe  ftinera  buato, 

Vicia  Jacet,  panro  vulnefe,  dira  luea. 
JEtheria  quanquam  apargunt  contagia  flsmwWt 

Qoicquid  ineat  islla  ignlbua,  ignis  aiu 
Delapss  coilo  flammv  licet  acriua  urant. 

Has  gelida  exatingni  sum  niai  morte  pulaaf 
Tu  meliora  paraa  victrix  medicinsf  tuuaque 

Peatia  quo*  superat  ciuictSf  triuinpbua  eria. 
Vive  Uber,  victia  febrllibua  igiilbua;  unna 

Te  aiciul  et  mnndum  qui  mancr,  Igais  sriL 

J,  Loeke^  A,  M.  Ex,  Atdt  ChrUti,  0j«m^*>«^«"' 

[Mr.  Boswell  says,  that  Dr.  Johnson's  obMr- 
vatk>n  was  **  the  immediate  invention  of  hi*  'i*^ 
UvelY  imagination;*'  and  that  thera  was  ''M 
one  word  qf  U  in  Mr.  Locke'a  poifonnsacs^ 
hot  dki  Mr.  BosweU  reed  the  vewes?— Pf  ^'f 
did  he  ondeistand  by  «« Nee  fictaa,  febni  q«Kh 


fflBRlDBa.] 

We  spoke  of  Fingai.  Dr.  Johnson  said 
rtifflly,  **  If  the  poems  w«re  leallj  transla- 
ttdj  they  were  certainly  first  written 
down.  Let  Mr.  Macpheraon  deposit  the 
muiuwript  in  one  of  the  colleges  at  Aher* 
dcen,  where  there  are  people  who  can 
jttd^;  and,  if  the  professors  certify  the 
aathentteity,  then  there  will  he  an  end  of 
the  controversy.  If  he  does  not  take  this 
obrions  and  eaar  method,  he  gives  the  hest 
reiaon  to  doubt ;  considering,  too,  how 
mnch  is  sgainst  it  h  priori. ^^ 

We  sauntered  after  dinner  in  Sir  Alex* 
inder^  garden,  and  saw  his  little  grotto, 
which  is  hnng  with  pieces  of  poetry  writ- 
ten in  a  fair  hand.  It  was  a?recable  to 
observe  the  contentment  and  kindness  of 
this  quiet,  benevolent  man.  Professor 
Macleod  waa  brother  to  Macleod  of  Talisk- 
er,  and  brother-in-law  to  the  Laird  of  Col. 
He  gave  me  a  letter  to  young  Col,  I  was 
weaiy  of  this  day,  and  began  to  think  wish- 
fully of  being  again  in  motion.  I  was  un- 
easy to  think  myself  too  fastidious,  whilst 
I  fancied  Dr.  Johnson  quite  satisfied.  But 
he  owned  to  me  that  he  was  fatigued  and 
teued  by  sir  Alexander's  doing  too  much 
to  entertain  him.  I  said,  it  was  all  kind- 
neM,  JoHicsoir.  "True,  sir;  but  sensa- 
tion \s  sensation."  Boswbll.  "  It  is  so  : 
we  feel  pain  equally  from  the  surgeon's 
pmbe,  as  from  the  sword  of  the  foe." 

We  visited  two  booksellers'  shops,  'and 
f(^\A  not  find  Arthur  Johnston^  Poems  i. 
We  went  and  sat  near  an  hour  at  Mr. 
Riddoch's.  He  could  not  tell  distinctly 
hfi>w  much  education  at  the  college  here 
^^%  which  disgusted  Dr.  Johnson.  I 
hai]  pledged  myself  that  we  should  go  to 
tKe  inn,  and  not  stay  supper.  They  press- 
ed ux,  bat  be  was  resolute.  I  saw  Mr. 
Riddoch  did  not  please  him.  He  said  to 
roe,  afterwards,  **  Sir,  he  has  no  vigour  in 
hw  taik."  But  my  friend  should  have  con- 
^df'red,  that  he  himself  was  not  in  good 
b amour  ^  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  taUc  to 
Hi?  satisfaction.  We  sat  contentedly  at 
oor  inn.  He  then  became  merry,  and  ob- 
v'n.-ed  how  little  we  had  either  heard  or 
«^d  at  Aberdeen;  that  the  Aberdonians 

fti  bsmor  ecit  ?"  and  **  Si  tfallax  ardeat  intiis 
<7«a?'*  Sorely  these  are  the  conceits,  though 
<wi  the  pt9aae  eKpremons,  which  Johnson  cen- 
*v«d.  aod  the  whole  ii  made  ap  of  the  same 

'  [IoIbsIoo  b  one  of  the  moat  eminent  men 
^i  Abadmm  has  produced.  He  was  a  native 
••Tthe  eoaoty,  (bora  ahoat  1587),  and  rectoi  of 
^^^  Biuremiy.  His  workn  were  originally  print- 
ed jf  Abeideen;  and  Iheir  not  being  to  be  found 
>ii  tint  neat  of  laarning  to  which  be  did  ao  moch 
tMMv  is  •xo«edingly  ttrange.  But  snch  things 
nmeiiniea  happen.  In  Haarlem,  the  cradle  of 
U»  ail  of  priotiiif ,  the  editor  coald  not  find  a 
(Bide^book  to  th«  town. — Ed.] 
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had  not  started  a  single  mmMm  (the  Seoi* 

tish  word  for  hare)  for  us  to  pursue. 

TueBdmy,  t4#A  j9«^g*Mal.— We  set  out 
about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  breakftst* 
ed  at  Ellon.  The  landlady  said  to  me,  "  Is 
not  this  the  great  doctor  that  is  going  about 
through  the  country?**  I  said,  "  Yes." 
**  Ay,*»  said  she,  •*  we  heard  of  him;  I  made 
an  errand  into  the  room  on  purpose  to  see 
him.  There's  something  great  in  his  ap- 
pearance: it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  such  a 
man  in  one's  house;  a  man  who  does  so 
much  good.  If  I  had  thought  of  it,  I  would 
have  shown  him  a  child  of  mine,  who  baa 
had  a  lump  on  his  throat  (br  some  time." 
"  But,"  said  I,  "  he  is  not  a  doctor  of  phy- 
sick."  '^Ishe  an  oculist?"  said  the  land- 
lord. "  No,"  said  I ;  "  he  is  only  a  very  learn- 
ed man."  Lakdlord.  "  They  say  he  is 
the  gTofttest  man  in  England,  except  Lord 
Maiufield. "  D r.  Johnson  was  highlv  enter- 
tained with  this,  and  I  do  think  ne  was 
pleased  too.  He  said,  "  I  Nke  the  excep- 
tion. To  have  called  me  the  greatest  man 
in  Enpbmd,  would  have  been  an  unmeaning 
compliment;  but  the  exception  marked  that 
the  praise  was  in  earnest,  and,  in  Scotland, 
the  exception  must  be  Lord  ManslSeld,  or — 
Sir  John  Pringle."  < 

He  told  me  a  good  story  of  T>r,  Gold- 
smith. Graham,  who  wrote  "  Telemachus, 
a  Masque,"  was  sitting  one  night  wilb  him 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  was  half  drunk.  He 
rattled  eway  to  Dr.  Johnson.  **  You  are  a 
clever  fellow,  to  be  sure;  but  you  cannot 
write  an  essay  like  Addison,  or  verses  like 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock."  At  last  he  said^, 
<'  Doctor,  I  should  be  happy  to  see  you  at 
Eton3."  **  I  shall  be  glad  to  wait  on  you," 
answered  Goldsmith.  "  No,"  said  Graham, 
"  't  is  not  you  I  mean,  Dr.  Minor;  »t  is  Dr. 
Major,  there."  Goldsmith  was  excessivehy 
hurt  by  this.  He  aflerwards  spoke  of  it 
himself.  "  Graham,"  said  he,  "  is  a  fellow 
to  make  one  commit  suicide." 

We  had  received  a  polite  invitation  to 
Slains  castle.  We  arrived  there  just  at 
three  o'clock,  as  the  bell  fbr  dinner  was 
ringing.  Though,  fVom  its  being  just  on 
the  north-east  ocean,  no  trees  will  grow 
here.  Lord  Enrol  has  done  all  that  can  be 
done.  He  has  cultivated  his  fields  so  as  to 
bear  rich  crops  of  every  kind,  and  he  ha« 

*  I  am  sore  I  have  related  this  story  exactly  as 
Dr.  Johneon  told  it  to  me;  bat  a  iriead  who  has 
often  heard  him  tell  it  informs  me,  that  he  nnially 
bitrodaced  a  eirevmstaaee  which  ooght  not  to 
t>e  omitted.  **  At  last,  air,  Graham,  having  now 
got  to  about  the  pitch  of  looking  at  one  man,  and 
talking  to  another,  aaid,  Doctor,  &c."  **  What 
effect,'*  Dr.  Johnson  naed  to  add,  "  this  had  oa 
Goldamith,  who  was  as  iraacible  aa  a  horaet,  may 
be  easily  conceived." — ^Boswell. 

^  [Graham  was  one  of  the  masteis  at  Eton.— 
Ed.] 
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made  ui  excellent  kitchen-g:arden,  with  a 
hot-house.  I  had  never  seen  any  of  the 
family;  but  there  had  been  a  card  of  invita- 
tion written  by  the  honourable  Charles 
Boyd,  the  earl's  brother.  We  were  con- 
ducted into  the  house,  and  at  the  dining- 
room  door  were  met  by  that  gentleman, 
whom  both  of  ns  at  first  took  to  be  Lord 
Errol;  but  he  soon  corrected  our  mistake. 
My  lord  was  gone  to  dine  in  the  neighbour' 
hood,  at  an  entertainment  given  oy  Mr. 
Irvine  of  Drum.  Lady  ErroU  received 
us  politely,  and  was  very  attentive  to  us 
durmg  the  time  of  dinner.  There  was  no- 
body at  table  but  her  ladyship,  Mr.  Boyd, 
and  some  of  the  children,  their  governour 
and  governess.  Mr.  Boyd  put  Dr.  Johnson 
in  mmd  of  having  dined  with  him  at  Cum- 
minff  9  the  Quaker's,  along  with  a  Mr.  Hall 
and  Miss  Williams :  this  was  a  bond  of  con- 
nexion between  them.  For  me,  Mr.  Boyd's 
acquaintance  with  my  father  was  enough. 
Afier  dinner.  Lady  Errol  favoured  us  with  a 
sight  of  her  young  family,  whom  she  made 
stand  up  in  a  row:  there  were  six  daughters 
and  two  sons.   It  was  a  very  pleasing  sight. 

Dr.  Johnson  proposed  our  setting  out 
Mr.  Bovd  said,  he  hoped  we  would  stay  all 
night;  his  brother  would  be  at  home  in  the 
evening,  and  would  be  very  sorry  if  he  miss- 
ed us.  Mr.  Boyd  was  called  out  of  the 
room.  I  was  very  desirous  to  stay  in  so 
comfortable  a  house,  and  I  wished  to  see 
Lord  Errol.  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  was 
rieht  in  resolving  to  go,  if  we  were  not  ask- 
ed again,  as  it  is  best  to  err  on  the  safe  side 
in  such  cases,  and  to  be  sure  that  one  is 
quite  welcome.  To  my  great  joy,  when  Mr. 
Boyd  returned,  he  told  Dr.  Johnson  that  it 
was  Lady  Errol  who  had  called  him  out,  and 
said  that  she  would  never  let  Dr.  Johnson 
into  the  house  again,  if  he  went  away  that 
night;  and  that  she  had  ordered  the  coach, 
to  carry  us  to  view  a  great  curiosity  on  the 
coast,  afler  which  we  should  see  the  house. 
We  cheerf\illy  agreed. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  engaged,  in  1745-6,  on  the 
same  side  with  many  unfortunate  mistaken 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  He  escaped,  and 
lay  concealed  tor  a  year  in  the  island  of  Ar- 
ran,  the  ancient  territory  of  the  Boyds.  He 
then  went  to  France,  and  was  about  twenty 
years  on  the  continent  He  married  a 
French  lady,  and  now  lived  very  comfort- 
ably at  Aberdeen,  and  was  much  at  Slains 
castle.  He  entertained  us  with  great  civil- 
ity. He  had  a  pompousness  or  formal  plen- 
itude in  his  conversation,  which  I  did  not 
fiisllke.    Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  there  was  too 

>  [bab^Ua,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Carr,  of 
Etal,  in  Northamb^rland,  bart  She  died  in  1808; 
having  hkd,  by  Lord  Errol,  three  ions  and  nine 
danglUera. — ^Ed.  ] 

'  [See,  OS  to  Cjimmmgy post,  20th  Angust,  1773. 
*-E».J 
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much  elaboration  in  his  talk."  It  nve  roe 
pleasure  to  see  him,  a  steady  brancli  of  the 
family,  setting  forth  all  its  advantages  with 
much  zeal.  He  told  us  that  LbSj  Errol 
was  one  of  the  most  pious  and  sensible  wo- 
men in  the  islan^  had  a  good  bead,  and  as 
eood  a  heart.  He  said,  she  did  not  use 
force  or  fear  in  educating  her  children. 
JoHNsoif.  "Sir,  she  is  wrong;  I  would 
rather  have  the  rod  to  be  the  general  terror 
to  fill,  to  make  them  learn,  Uian  tell  a  cliiU, 
if  you  do  thus  or  thus,  you  will  be  more  es- 
teemed than  your  brothers  or  sisters.  The 
rod  produces  an  efiect  which  terminates  in 
itself.  A  child  is  afraid  of  being  whipped, 
and  gets  his  task,  and  there 's  an  end  on 't  *, 
whereas,  by  exciting  emulation  and  compari- 
sons of  superiority,  you  lay  the  foundation 
of  lasting  mischief;  you  make  brothers  and 
sisters  hate  each  other." 

During  Mr.  Boyd's  stav  in  Arran,hehad 
found  a  chest  of  medical  books,  lefV  by  a 
surgeon  there,  and  had  read  them  till  he 
acquired  some  skiQ  in  physick,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  is  oflen  consulted  by 
the  poor.  There  were  several  here  waiting 
for  him  as  patients. 

We  walked  round  the  house  till  stopped 
by  a  cut  made  by  the  influx  of  the  sea.  The 
house  is  built  quite  upon  the  shore ;  tlie 
windows  look  upon  the  main  ocean,  and  tlie 
Kin?  of  Denmark  is  Lord  Enroll  nearest 
neighbour  on  the  north-east 

We  got  immediately  into  the  coach,  and 
drove  to  Dunbui,  a  rock  near  the  shote, 
quite  covered  with  sea-fowls ;  then  to  a  cir- 
cular basin  of  large  extent,  surrounded  with 
tremendous  rocks.  On  the  quarter  next  the 
sea,  there  is  a  high  arch  in  the  rock,  which 
the  force  of  the  tempest  has  driven  out 
This  place  is  called  Buchan's  BuflerjOr  the 
Buller  of  Buchan,  and  the  country  people 
call  it  the  Pot.  Mr.  Boyd  said  it  was  so 
called  from  the  French  6oWot>.  It  maybe 
more  simply  traced  from  baiUr  in  our  own 
language.  We  walked  rotmd  this  mon- 
strous cauldron.  In  some  places,  the  rod 
IS  very  narrow  :  and  on  eacn  side  there  if  « 
sea  deep  enougn  for  a  man  of  war  to  ride 
in ;  so  that  it  is  somewhat  horrid  to  move 
along.  However,  there  is  earth  and  grass 
upon  the  rock,  and  a  kind  of  road  marked 
out  by  the  print  of  feet ;  so  that  one  makes 
it  out  pretty  safely  :  jel  it  alarmed  Bit  v> 
see  Dr.  Johnson  stridmg  irregularW  along. 
He  insisted  on  taking  a  boat,  and  sailing 
into  the  Pot  We  did  so.  He  was  stoat, 
and  wonderfully  alert.  The  Buchan-meu 
all  showing  their  teeth,  and  speaking  with 
that  strange  sharp  accent  whicn  distin^i^^i' 
es  them,  was  to  me  a  matter  of  cunositt. 
He  was  not  sensible  of  the  difference  of  pro- 
nunciation in  the  south  and  north  of  Scot- 
land,  which  I  wondered  at. 

As  the  entry  into  the  Buller  is  so  iiarrow 
that  oara  cannot  be  used  as  you  go  in,  the 


muDif.] 

metkod  taken  is,  to  row  my  hard  when 
jOQ  come  near  it,  and  ^ve  the  hoat  such  a 
rapiditf  of  motion  that  it  glides  in.  Dr. 
JohMon  observed  what  an  oTect  this  scene 
would  have  had,  were  we  entering  into  an 
sakoown  place.  There  are  caves  of  eon- 
aderable  depth;  I  think,  one  on  each  side. 
The  boatman  had  never  entered  either  of 
dwD  farenooffh  to  know  the  size.  Mr. 
Boyd  told  vs  tnat  it  is  cnstomarv  for  the 
company  at  Peter-head-well  to  make  parties, 
•ad  come  and  dine  in  one  of  the  caves  here^. 
He  tokl  «B  thst,  ss  Slains  is  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  Aberdeen,  Lord  Errol, 
who  has  a  very  large  family,  resolved  to 
hive  a  surgeon  of  his  own.  With  this  view 
he  educated  one  c^  his  tenants  sons,  who 
is  DOW  settled  in  a  very  neat  house  and  farm 
JQst  bv,  which  we  saw  from  the  road.  By 
the  salary  which  the  earl  alkiws  him,  and 
the  practice  which  he  has  had,  he  is  in  very 
essy  circunistances.  He  had  kept  an  ex- 
act acoonnt  of  all  that  had  been  laid  ont  on 
hii  education,  and  he  oame  to  his  lordship 
one  day,  and  told  him  that  he  had  arrived 
it  a  much  higher  situation  than  ever  he  ex- 
pected: that  he  was  now  able  to  repay 
what  his  k>rdship  had  advanced,  and  beg^ 
^  he  woukl  accept  of  it.  The  eari  was 
pleated  wiUi  the  generous  gratitude  and 

Sateel  ofler  of  the  man;  but  refused  it. 
r.  Boyd  also  told  ns.  Gumming  the  quaker 
fint  b^an  to  distinguish  himseu^  by  writing 
sgtinst  l}t.  Leechman  on  Prayer,  to  prove 
it  onnecessaiy,  as  God  knows  best  what 
should  be.  and  will  order  it  without  our 
asking :  the  oU  hackneyed  objection. 

When  we  letumed  to  the  house,  we  found 
codee  and  tea  in  the  drawing-room.  Ladv 
£rrol  was  not  there,  being,  aa  I  supposed, 
fli^^ged  with  her  young  uunily.  There  is 
a  km-window  fronting  the  sea.  Dr.  John- 
son renested  the  ode,  "  Jam  aatis  terris," 
while  Mr.  Boyd  was  with  his  patients.  He 
^oke  weO  in  favour  of  entails,  to  preserve 
hnesof  men  whom  mankind  are  accustomed 
torevsfence.  His  opinion  was,  that  so  much 
land  should  be  entailed  ss  that  families 
Aodd  never  fall  into  contempt,  and  as  much 
left  free  ss  to  give  them  aU  the  advantages 
of  property  in  case  of  any  emeivency.  "  If," 
sud  he,*«the  nobility  are  sufiered  to  sink 
into  indigence,  they  of  course  become  cor- 
rupt ^  they  are  reaihr  to  do  whatever  the 
kine  chooses :  therefore  it  is  fit  thejr  should 
be  kept  from  oecominff  poor,  unless  it  is  fix- 
ed that  when  they  fall  oelow  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  wealth  they  ahall  lose  their  peerages. 
We  know  the  house  of  peers  have  made  no- 
Ue  stands,  when  the  nouse  of  commons 
durst  not.    The  two  last  years  of  parlia- 

*  [IVy  wsfs  abo  Died  by  smagglen.  The 
puAh  remd  the  Butttr  m  abont  three  feet  bioad; 
m  dwc  tiwe  b  fittie  danger,  though  very  often 
oierh  fine — ^Wai.tbb  Scott.] 
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ment  they  dare  not  contradict  tiie  popu- 
lace," 

This  room  is  omsmented  with  a  number 
of  fine  prints,  and  with  a  whole  length  pic- 
ture of  Liord  Errol,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
This  led  Dr.  Johnson  snd  me  to  talk  of  our 
amiable  and  elegant  friend,  whose  panegy- 
rick  he  conclud«i  by  saying,  "  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  sir,  is  the  most  invulnerable  man 
I  know;  the  man  with  whom  if  you  shoukl 
quarrel,  von  would  find  the  most  difficulty 
how  to  abuse." 

Dr.  Johnson  observed,  the  situation  here 
was  the  noblest  he  had  ever  seen;  better 
than  Mount  Edgecumbe,  reckoned  the  first 
in  England;  because,  at  Mount  Edgecumbe, 
the  sea  is  bounded  by  land  on  the  other  side, 
and,  though  there  is  there  the  grandeur  of  a 
fieet,  there  is  also  the  impression  of  there  be- 
ing a  dock-yard,  the  circumstances  of  which 
are  not  agreeable.  At  Slains  is  an  exceUent 
oki  house.  The  noble  owner  hss  built  of 
brick,  along  the  square  in  the  inside,  a  gallery, 
both  on  the  first  and  second  story,  the  house 
being  no  higher;  so  that  he  has  always  a  dry 
walk;  and  the  rooms,  to  which  formerly 
there  was  no  approach  but  through  each 
other,  have  now  all  separate  entnes  from 
the  f  allery,  which  is  hung  with  Hogarth's 
works,  and  other  prints.  We  went  and  sat 
a  while  in  the  library.  There  is  a  valuable 
numerous  collection.  It  was  chiefly  made  by 
Mr.  Falconer,  husband  to  the  late  Gountess 
of  Errol  in  her  own  right.  This  earl  has 
added  a  good  many  modem  books. 

About  nine  the  earl  ^  came  home.  Gap- 
tain  Gordon,  of  Park,  was  with  him.  His 
lordship  put  J}!.  Johnson  in  mind  of  their 
having  dined  together  in  London,  along 
with  Mr.  Beauderk.  I  was  exceedingly 
pleased  with  Lord  Enol.  His  dignified  per- 
son and  agreeable  countenance,  with  the 
most  unaffected  affability,  gave  me  high  sat- 
isfaction. From  perhaps  a  weakness,  or,  as 
I  rsther  hope,  more  fancy  and  warmth  of 
feeling  than  is  quite  reasonable,  my  mind  is 
ever  impressed  with  admiration  for  persons 
of  high  oirth,  and  I  could,  with  the  most  per- 
fect honesty,  expatiate  on  Lord  Errol's  good 
qualities;  but  he  stands  in  no  need  of  my 
praise.  His  agreeable  manners  and  softness 
of  address  prevented  that  constraint  which 
the  idea  of  nis  being  Lord  High  Gonstable 
of  Scotland  might  otherwise  have  occasion- 
ed 3.    He  talked  very  easily  and  sensibly 

«  [Sir  W.  Forbei,  in  hii  Hft  qfBtatiU,  My., 
tbat  Dr.  Johneon  discovered  a  likeneti  between 
Lord  Enol  and  Saipedon;  the  points  of  rasemblance 
(except  that  Lord  Errol  was  of  heroic  statnre, 
six  feet  fonr  inches  high)  we  are  left  to  gaem: 
bnt  his  lonhhip  was,  whether  like  Sarpedon  or 
not,  a  very  handsome,  high-spirited,  and  amia^ 
ble  nobleman. — Ed.] 

'  [Bfr.  Boswell  need  not  have  been  in  such 
awe  on  thtt  aeconnt;  for  Lord  Errors  title  to 
that  dignity  was,  at  this  period,  not  quite  estab- 
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svest     I  obtorved  thatDr. 

Johnson,  thouffh  he  showed  that  respect  to 
his  ksfdship  which,  from  principle,  he  always 
does  to  high  rank,  yet,  when  they  came  to 
arsrument,  maintained  that  manliness  which 
becomes  die  force  and  vigour  of  his  under- 
stuiding.  To  ahow  external  deference  to 
our  superiors  is  proper:  to  seem  to  yield  to 
them  in  'opinion  is  meanness  K  The  earl 
said  gQBce  both  before  and  afler  supper, 
with  much  decency.  He  told  us  a  story  of 
a  man  who  was  executed  at  Perth,  some 
years  a^,  for  murdering  a  woman  who  was 
with  child  by  him,  and  a  former  child  he 
had  by  her.  His  hand  was  cut  off:  he  was 
then  pulled  up;  but  the  rope  broke,  and  he 
was  forced  to  lie  an  hour  on  the  ground, 
till  another  rope  was  brought  from  Perth, 
the  execution  Being  in  a  WMd  at  some  dis* 
tance-— at  the  place  where  the  murders  were 
committed.  "  There  (said  my  loid^  I  see 
the  hand  of  Providence."  I  was  really  hap- 
py here.  I  saw  in  this  nobleman  the  best 
dispositions  and  best  principles;  and  I  saw 
him,  in  my  mind's  eye,  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  Boyds  of  Kilmarnock.  I 
was  afraid  he  might  have  urged  drinking, 
as,  I  believe,  he  used  formerly  to  do;  but 
he  drank  port  and  water  outol  a  large  glass 
himself,  and  let  us  do  as  we  pleasS.  He 
went  with  us  to  our  ropms  at  mght;  said  he 

liihed.  For  he  not  only  was  not  descended  from 
the  Earls  of  Errol,  in  the  male  line,  but  the  right 
of  his  mother  and  grandmother  rested  on  the 
nomination  of  Gilbert,  the  tenth  Eail  of  Errol, 
who,  having  no  children  of  his  own,  nominated 
(under  a  charter  of  Charles  II.)  his  relation.  Sir 
John  Hay,  of  Kellonr,  to  his  honours,  who  ac- 
cordingly succeeded  as  eleventh  earl;  bat  his  son, 
the  twelfth  earl,  having  no  iasne,  was  sncceeded 
by  his  two  sisteis  sacceisively.  The  yonngest. 
Lady  Margaret,  the  grandmother  of  the  earl  who 
received  Dr.  Johnson,  was  married  to  the  Earl  of 
LJnlithgow,  who  was  attainted  lor  the  rebellion 
of  1715.  They  left  an  only  daoghter,  nianied  to 
Lord  Kilmarnock,  beheaded  and  attainted  for  the 
rebellion  of  1746,  whose  son  was  the  earl  moa- 
tioned  in  the  text  Lord  Landerdale,  at  the  eleo- 
tion  of  the  Scottish  peers  in  1796,  protested 
against  Lord  Errors  claim  to  the  peerage,  qae»- 
tioning  not  only  the  right  of  conferrii^  a  peerage 
by  nomination,  bat  denying  that  any  sach  nom- 
ination had  been  m  fact  made;  bat  the  hoase  of 
lords  decided  that  the  earldom,  though  originally 
a  male  fief,  had  become  descendable  to  females, 
and  also  that  Earl  Gilbert  had  acquired  and  exer- 
cised the  right  of  nomination.  It  was  still  more 
doobtfol  how  the  office  of  Hereditary  High  Cob- 
stable  could  be  transferred,  either  by  nomination 
or  throngh  females;  but  all  the  late  Earls  of  Errol 
have  enjoyed  it  without  question,  and  the  present 
earl  executed  it  by  deputy  at  the  coronation  of 
Geoige  IV.,  and  in  peiaon  during  his  majesty's 
visit  to  Scotland. — ^En.] 

'  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  letters  to  his  son, 
complains  of  one  who  aigned  in  an  indiscriminate 
nwDoer  with  men  ol*  all  rankm     Probably  tho  no- 


took  the  vMi  very  kindly;  and  told  ne  my 
father  and  he  were  very  old  aiKfuainttnce^ 
that  I  now  knew  the  way  to  Siains,  and  he 
hoped  to  see  me  there  again. 

1  had  a  moat  eieeaat  room;  but  there 
was  a  fire  in  it  which  blazed;  and  the  set, 
to  which  my  windows  looked,  loaied;  and 
the  pillows  were  made  of  the  feathers  of 
some  Bea»fowl,  which  had  to  me  a  disagree- 
able smell:  so  that,  by  all  these  causes,  I 
was  kept  awake  a  good  whikei  I  saw,  in 
imagination.  Lord  Ilrrol's  father,  Lord  Kil- 
marnock (who  was  beheaded  oa  Tower-hill 
in  1746),  and  I  was  somewhat  dreary.  But 
the  thought  did  not  last  k>Bg,  and  1  feU 
asleep. 

JVednesday^  86iA  Jiugutt.^We  got  up 
between  seven  and  eight*  and  found  Mr. 
Boyd  in  the  dining-room,  with  tea  and  cof- 
fee before  him,  to  give  us  breakfast  We 
were  in  an  admirable  humour.  Lady  Errol 
had  given  each  of  us  a  copy  of  an  ode  by 
Beattie,  on  the  birth  of  her  son,  Lord  Hay. 
Mr.  Boyd  asked  Dr.  Johnson  how  he  liked 
it.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  did  not  admire  it, 
prot  off  very  well,  by  taking  it  out,  and  read- 
ing the  second  and  third  stanzas  of  it  ivilh 
much  melody.  This,  without  his  sayiogr  s 
word,  pleased  Mr.  Boyd.  He  observed. 
however,  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  theexpresr 
sion  as  to  the  family  of  Errol, 

**  A  thoasand  yean  have  eeea  it 


compared  with  what  went  before,  was  an  an- 
ti-climax, and  that  it  would  have  been  better, 

"  Ages  have  seen,*'  fee. 

ble  lord  had  felt  with  eome  nneaainesB  what  it 
was  to  encounter  stronger  abilities  than  his  owo. 
if  a  peer  will  engage  at  foil«  with  his  inferior  io 
alation,  he  must  ezpeet  that  kit  inferior  a  ftarioD 
will  avail  himself  of  every  advantage;  othemiw 
it  is  not  a  fair  trial  of  strength  and  skili.  The 
same  will  hold  in  a  contest  of  reason,  or  of  wi 
A  certain  kmg  antered  the  lists  of  geains  witb 
Voltaire.  'Aa  coMeqaeooo  was  tttst,  thoafti 
the  king  bad  great  and  brilliaiit  tateals,  Ysliiire 
had  each  a  superiority  that  his  majesty  coald  soc 
bear  it;  and  the  poet  waa  dismisBed,  or  esctpad, 
from  that  court  In  the  reign  of  Jamei  I.  of  Ice- 
land, Cricfaton,  Lord  Sanqohar,  a  peer  of  ScotJud, 
from  a  vain  ambition  to  excel  a  fendng-mastcr* 
in  his  own  art,  played  at  npier  and  dagger  with 
him.  The  fencing-master,  whose  fame  and  bread 
were  at  stake,  pnt  out  one  of  his  lonbhip^s  e>ei. 
Exasperated  at  this.  Lord  Sanqnhar  hired  n!h»% 
and  had  the  fencing-master  aasasmialod;  for 
which  his  lordship  was  caphally  tried,  condtnm- 
ed,  and  hanged.  Not  being  a  peer  of  Knilsod, 
he  was  tried  by  the  name  of  Robert  Crichuw, 
Esq. ;  bat  he  was  admitted  to  be  a  baroa  of  thrre 
hnndred  years  standing.  See  tiie  SUtt$  Triais ; 
and  the  History  qf  England  by  Uame.  wbo 
applauds  the  impaitial  jostice  executed  upon  * 
man  of  high  rank.*— Boswslx..  [Lord  Chertcr- 
field*s  observatbn  is  in  the  chasactar  of  the  re> 
peetabU  Hottentot  (sea  enie,  p.  116),  whicb 
wan  probnltly  meant  for  Dr.  Sommtn.—if  } 
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Dr.  JiAnaoo  8aid,  '*  80  great  a  number  as  a 
thouf  and  is  better.  Dotua  UUet  in  unher' 
saHbuM,  Affes  migbt  be  only  two  ages." 
He  talked  9I  the  advantage  of  keeping  up 
tbe  cooneiioAs  of  relationship,  whtch  pro- 
duce mueh  kindness.  *' Every  man  (said 
he)  who  oomes  into  the  workl  has  need  of 
frtends.  If  he  has  to  get  them  for  himself, 
half  his  life  ia  spent  before  hie  merit  is  known. 
RelatkMis  are  a  man^  ready  friends  who 
support  him.  When  a  man  is  in  real  dis- 
tnras,  he  flies  into  the  arms  of  his  relations. 
Ao  old  lawyer,  who  had  much  experience 
in  making  wilia,  toki  me,  that  afier  people 
bad  deitl^rated  k>ng,  and  thought  of  many 
for  their  executors,  they  settled  at  last  by 
iziag  on  their  relations.  This  shows  the 
aaiveiaalityof  the  principle. 

I  Iff  retted  the  decay  of  respect  for  men 
of  fafluly,  and  that  a  nabob  now  would  car- 
ry an  election  from  them.  Johkbok. 
"Why,  sir,  iStie  nabob  will  carry  it  by 
meaiaof  his  wealth,  in  a  country  where 
money  is  highly  valued,  as  it  must  be  where 
nothing  caa  be  had  without  monev;  but, 
if  it  comes  to  personal  preference,  the  man 
of  family  wiJi  always  carry  it  There  is 
ffeaeraUy  a  ^{hmdreium  about  a  low  man." 
if  r.  Bovd  said,  that  was  a  good  ism, 

I  saicC  1  belieTed  mankind  were  happier 
in  the  aacieBt  ieudal  state  of  subordination, 
thao  they  are  in  the  modern  state  of  indepen- 
dency. Jtfsjiaoir.  «  To  be  sure,  the  chief 
was:  but  we  must  think  of  the  number  of 
iodindoahL  That  tkey  were  less  happy 
teeaa  plain;  for  that  slate  from  which  all 
escape  aa  soon  as  they  can,  and  to  which 
none  retnni  alter  they  have  left  it,  must  be 
leai  happy:  and  this  is  the  case  with  the 
state  or  dependence  on  a  chief  or  great 


I  mentioned  the  happiness  of  the  French 
in  their  subordination,  by  the  reciprocal 
benevolence  ^  and  attachment  between  the 
great  and  those  in  lower  rank.  Mr.  Boyd 
gave  us  an  instance  of  their  gentlemanly 
tfitic  An  old  Chevalier  de  Malthe»  of  an- 
cient noMeate,  but  in  low  circumstances, 
was  in  a  ea0ee-hoaBe  at  Paris,  where  was 
Jttlien,  the  great  manufacturer  at  the 
G<4ieiina,of  thefine  tapestry,  so  much  distin- 
iraieheA  both  for  the  figures  and  the  colours, 
l*lie  cbevalier's  carriage  was  very  old. 
Says  Julian,  with  a  ple^ian  insolence,  "  1 
think,  sir,  yon  had  better  have  your  car- 
riage new  painted."  The  chevalier  looked 
at  him  with  indignant  contempt,  and  answer- 
ed, "  Wetl,  sir,  vou  may  take  it  home  and 
d^e  it!**  Ail  the  cofiee-house  rejoiced  at 
J  alien's  confusion. 

We  set  oat  about  nine.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  cnrioQS  to  see  one  of  those  structures, 

^  p¥faat  a  eommenlaiy  on  this  opinion  has  the 
FiSBch  ferolaUoo  written!— £0.] 


which  northern  antiquariaos  call  a  Dnoi^ 
temple.  I  had  a  recollection  of  one  at  Stri- 
chen,  which  I  had  seen  fifteen  years  ago: 
so  we  went  four  miles  out  of  our  road,  aA 
ter  passing  Old  Deer,  and  went  thither 
Mr.  Fraser,  the  proprietor,  waa  at  home, 
and  showed  it  10  as.  But  I  had  asgmented 
it  in  my  mind;  for  all  that  remains  ia  two 
stones  set  up  on  end,  with  a  long  one  laid 
upon  them,  as  was  usual,  and  one  stone  at 
a  little  distance  from  them«  That  stone 
was  the  capital  one  of  the  circle  which  sur- 
rounded what  now  remains.  Mr.  Fraser 
was  very  hospitable  9.  There  was  a  fair  at 
Strichen;  and  he  had  several  of  his  neigh- 
bours from  it  at  dinner.  One  of  them,  Dr. 
Fraser,  who  had  been  in  the  army,  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  Dr.  Johnson,  at  a  lec- 
ture on  experimental  phik>sophy,  at  Lich- 
fieki.  The  Doctor  recollected  being  at  the 
lecture,  and  he  was  surpnsed  to  find  here 
somebody  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Fraser  sent  a  servant  to  conduct  us 
by  a  short  paseafe  into  the  high  road.  I 
observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  f  had  a  most 
disagreeable  notion  of  the  life  of  country 
gentlemen;  that  i  left  Mr.  Fraser  just  now, 
as  one  leaves  a  prisoner  in  a  jail.  Dr.  Joh  n- 
son  said,  that  1  was  right  in  thinking  them 
unhappy,  for  that  they  had  not  enough  to 
keep  their  minds  in  motion. 

I  started  a  thought  this  afternoon  which 
amused  us  a  great  part  of  the  way.  "  If," 
said  I,  **  our  club  should  come  and  set  up  in 
St.  Andrews,  as  a  college,  to  teach  all  that 
each  of  us  can,  in  the  several  departments 
of  learning  and  taste,  we  should  rebuild  the 
city :  we  snouW  draw  a  wonderful  concourse 
of  students."    Pr.  Johnson  entered  fully 

*  He  is  the  worthy  bod  of  a  worthy  father, 
the  late  Lord  Strichen,  one  of  oar  judges,  to 
whose  kind  notice  I  was  much  obliged.  Lord 
Strichen  was  a  man  not  only  honest,  but  highly 
generous;  for,  aAer  his  succession  to  the  family 
estate,  he  paid  a  large  nun  of  debts,  contracted 
by  his  predecessor,  which  he  was  not  under  any 
obligation  to  pay.  Let  me  here,  for  the  credit  of 
Ayrshire,  my  own  county,  record  a  noble  instance 
of  liberal  honesty  in  William  Hutchison,  drover, 
in  I..anebead,  Kyle,  who  formerly  obtained  a  full 
discharge  from  his  creditors  upon  a  composition 
of  his  debts;  but,  upon  being  restored  to  good 
circumstances,  invited  his  creditors  last  winter  to 
a  dinner,  without  telling  the  reason,  and  paid 
them  their  full  sums,  principal  and  interest.  They 
presented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate,  with  an  in- 
scription to  commemorate  this  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  true  worth;  which  should  make  some 
people  in  Scotland  blush,  while,  though  mean 
themselves,  they  strut  about  under  the  protection 
of  great  alliance,  conscious  of  the  wretchedness  of 
numbers  who  have  lost  by  them,  to  whom  they 
never  think  of  maluBg  reparation,  bat  indulge 
themselves  and  their  funiliei  in  moat  nosoitabto 
expense. — Bos  ws  1.1.. 
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into  the  spirit  of  this  project  We  immedi- 
ately fell  to  distributing  the  oflices.  I  was 
to  teach  civil  and  Scotch  law  :  Burke,  poli- 
ticks and  eloquence ;  Garrick,  the  art  of 
publick  speaking ;  Langton  was  to  be  our 
Grecian,  Colman  our  Latin  professor;  Nu- 
gent to  teach  physick;  Lord  Charlemont, 
modem  hLstorv;  Beauclerk,  natural  philoso- 
phy; Vesey,  Irish  antiquities,  or  Cellick 
fearning;  ^  Jones,  Oriental  learning;  Gold- 
smith, poetry  and  ancient  history;  Chamier, 
commercial  politicks:  Reynolds,  painting, 
and  the  arts  which  nave  beauty  for  their 
object:  Chambers,  the  law  of  England. 
Dr.  Johnson  at  first  said,  "  I'll  trust  theol- 
ogy to  nobody  but  myself."  But,  upon  due 
consideration,  that  Percy  is  a  clergyman,  it 
was  agreed  that  Perc^  should  teach  practi- 
cal divinity  and  British  antiquities;  Dr. 
Johnson  hunself,  logick,  metaphysicks,  and 
scholastick  divinity.  In  this  manner  did  we 
amuse  ourselves,  each  suggesting,  and  each 
varying  or  adding,  till  the  whole  was  ad- 
justed. Dr.  Johnson  said,  we  only  wanted 
a  mathematician  since  Dyer  died,  who  was 
A  very  good  one;  but  as  to  every  thing  else, 
we  should  have  a  very  capital  university  3. 
We  got  at  night  to  Banff.  I  sent  Joseph 
on  to  Duff-house:  but  Earl  Fife  was  not  at 
home,  which  I  regretted  much,  as  we  should 
have  had  a  very  elegant  reception  from  his 
lordship.  We  fouiS  here  but  an  indifferent 
inn  3.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  s  long  letter  to 
Mrs.  Thrale.    I  wondered  to  see  him  write 

'  Since  the  fint  edition,  it  has  been  snggeeted 
by  one  of  the  dob,  who  knew  Bfr.  Vesey  better 
than  Dr.  Johnson  and  I,  that  we  did  not  assign 
him  a  proper  place,  for  he  was  quite  unskilled  in 
Irish  antiqnities  and  Celtick  learning,  but  might 
with  propriety  have  been  made  professor  of  archi- 
tecture, which  he  understood  well,  and  has  left 
a  very  good  specimen  of  his  knowledge  and  taste 
in  that  art,  by  an  elegant  boose  built  on  a  plan  of 
his  own  formation,  at  Lncan,  a  few  miles  from 
Dublin. — ^BoswELL. 

'  [Here  Mr.  Boswell  has  inserted  a  note  relar 
five  to  the  Club,  the  substance  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume. — 
Ed.] 

'  Here,  unluckily,  the  windows  had  no  pulleys, 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  constantly  eager  for 
fresh  air,  had  much  struggling  to  get  one  of  them 
kept  open.  Thus  he  had  a  notion  impressed  up- 
on him,  that  this  wretched  defect  was  general  in 
Scotland,  in  consequence  of  which  he  has  erro- 
neously enlarged  upon  it  in  his  "Journey."  I 
regretted  that  he  did  not  allow  roe  to  read  over 
his  book  before  it  was  printed.  I  should  have 
changed  very  little,  but  I  should  have  suggested 
an  alteration  in  a  few  places  where  he  has  laid 
himself  open  to  be  attacked.  I  hope  I  should 
have  prevailed  with  him  to  omit  or  soften  his  as- 
sertion, that  **  a  Scotnnan  must  be  a  sturdy  mor- 
alist, who  does  not  prefer  Scotland  to  truth," — 
for  I  really  think  it  is  not  founded,  and  it  is  harsh- 
ly said. — BoswKLL. 
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SO  much  so  easily.  He  verified  his  own 
doctrine  that  <<  a  man  may  always  write 
when  he  will  set  himself  doggedly  to  it^' 

Thur»day,  96ih  Augu$i.—^e  got  a  fresh 
chaise  here,  a  veiy  good  one,  and  veryjood 
horses.  We  breakmted  at  Cullen.  Thev 
set  down  dried  haddocks  broiled,  along  with 
our  tea.  I  ate  one  :  but  Dr.  Johnson  wts 
disgusted  by  the  signt  of  them,  so  they  were 
removed  *.  Cullen  has  a  comforteble  ap- 
pearance, though  but  every  small  town,  and 
the  houses  mostly  poor  buildings. 

I  called  on  Mr.  Robertson,  who  has  the 
charge  of  Lord  Findlater's  affairs,  and  was 
formerly  Lord  Monboddo's  clerk,  was  three 
times  in  France  with  him,  and  translated 
Condamine's  Account  of  the  Savage  Girl, 
to  which  his  lordship  wrote  a  preface,  con* 
tainin^  several  remarks  of  his  own.  Robert- 
son said  he  did  not  believe  so  much  as  his 
lordship  did;  that  it  was  plain  to  him  the 
girl  confounded  what  she  imagined  with 
what  she  remembered;  that,  besides,  the 
perceived  Condamine  and  Lord  Monboddo 
forming  theories,  and  she  adapted  her  story 
to  them. 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  It  is  a  pity  to  see 
Lord  Monboddo  publish  such  notions  as  he 
has  done;  a  man  of  sense,  and  of  eo  much 
elegant  learning.  There  would  be  little  in 
a  fool  doing  it;  we  should  only  laugh:  but 
when  a  wise  man  does  it,  we  are  sorry. 
Other  people  have  strange  notions;  but  they 
conceal  them.  If  they  ha  ve  teils,  they  hide 
them;  but  Monboddo  is  as  jealous  of  his 
tail  as  a  squirrel."  I  shall  here  pnt  down 
some  more  remarks  of  Dr.  Johnson's  on 
Lord  Monboddo,  which  were  not  made  ex- 
actly at  this  time,  but  come  in  well  from 
connexion.  He  said  he  did  not  approve  of 
a  judge's  calling  himself  Fanner  Burnett ^ 

*  [A  protest  ma^  be  entered  on  the  psit  of 
most  Scotsmen  against  the  Doctor^a  taste  in  ths 
particular.  A  ranon  haddock  dried  over  the 
smoke  of  the  sea-weed,  and  sprinkled  with  lall 
water  daring  the  process,  acquires  a  relidi  of  a 
very  peenliar  and  delicate  flavoar,  inimitsble  on 
any  other  coast  than  that  of  Aberdeenshire,  dome 
of  our  Edinburgh  philosophers  tried  to  pnxhec 
their  eqnal  in  Tain.  I  was  one  of  a  pai^  at  a  din- 
ner, where  the  philosophical  haddooka  were  ^ 
ced  in  competition  with  the  genoine  Tlnnoii-iah. 
These  were  served  ronnd  withost  dirtiaction 
whence  they  came;  but  only  one  gentlefflsnt  oo( 
of  twelve  present,  espoused  the  caase  of  philoso* 
phy. — Walter  Scott.] 

*  It  is  the  custom  m  Scotland  for  the  jodgei  of 
the  court  of  session  to  have  the  title  of  ioidi, 
from  their  estates;  thus  Mr.  Burnett  is  Lord  Moih 
boddo,  as  Mr.  Home  was  Lord  Karnes.  Tbere 
m  something  a  little  awkward  in  this;  for  tbey  u* 
denominated  in  deeds  by  their  names,  with  th^ 
addition  of**  one  of  the  seaaton  of  the  coDege  of 
justice  ;*'  and  subscribe  their  christian  and  bs- 
name,  as  James  Burnett,  Henry  Home,  even  n 
judicial  acta. — Boswbll.      [We  see  that  tbe 
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lad  goiog  abont  with  a  little  round  hat^ 
He  laughed  heartily  at  his  lordship's  saying 
hewasan  enthusiaatical  farmer;  "  for  (said 
he),  what  ean  he  do  in  farmii^  hy  his  en- 
thnaiaain?*'  Here,  however,  i  think  Dr. 
Johnson  miataken*  He  who  wishes  to  be 
successfuiy  or  happy,  ought  to  be  enthusiast- 
icsl,  that  is  to  say,  veiy  keen  in  all  the  oc- 
cupations or  diTernons  of  life.  An  ordinary 
gentleman-farmer  will  be  satisfied  with  look- 
ing at  his  fields  once  or  twice  a  day:  an 
eothosisstical  farmer  will  be  constantly  em- 
ployed on  them:  will  have  his  mind  eamest- 
rr  eiuraged;  will  tidk  perpetually  of  them, 
nut  Dr.  Johnson  has  mucn  of  the  nil  adnU- 
rort  in  smaller  concerns.  That  survey  of 
life  which  gave  birth  to  his  "  Vanity  of 
Human  "^^nshes "  earl^  sobered  his  mind. 
Besides,  so  great  a  nund  as  his  cannot  be 
moved  by  iiuerior  objects :  an  elephant  does 
not  ran  and  skip  like  lesser  animals. 

Mr.  Robertson  sent  a  servant  with  us,  to 
show  us  through  Lord  Findlater's  wood,  by 
which  our  wav  was  shortened,  and  we  saw 
CQffle  part  of  his  domain,  which  is  indeed 
admirably  laid  out.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
choose  to  walk  through  it  He  always  said 
that  he  waanot  come  to  Scotland  to  see 
fine  placesy  of  which  Uiere  were  enough  in 
fiogland;  but  wild  objects, — ^mountains, — 
water-faUa, — ^peculiar  manners:  in  short, 
things  which  ne  had  not  seen  before.  I  have 
a  notion  that  he  at  no  time  has  had  much 
taate  for  rural  beauties.  I  have  myself  veiy 
Uide. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  there  was  nothing  more 
coDiemptiUe  than  a  country  gentleman  liv- 
ing beyond  his  income,  and  every  year 
growing  poorer  and  poorer.  He  spoke 
stroDgiy  of  the  influence  which  a  man  has 
bj  being  rich.  '*A  man  (said  he)  who 
keeps  his  money,  has  in  reality  more  use 
from  it  than  he  can  have  by  spending  it." 
I  observed  that  this  kx>ked  veiy  like  a  par- 
ados^ but  he  explained  it  thus:  "  If  it  were 
eertam  that  a  man  would  keep  his  money 
locked  up  forever,  to  be  sure  he  would 
have  no  influence;  but  as  so  many  want 
mooev,  and  he  has  the  power  of  giving  it, 
and  tney  know  not  but  ny  gaining  lus  fa- 
vour tbejr  nuiy  obtain  it,  the  rich  man  will 
always  have  the  greatest  influence.  He 
again  who  lavishes  nis  money  is  laughed  at 
as  foolish,  and  in  a  grest  degree  with  jus- 
txee,  conndering  how  much  is  spent  from 
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I  pievmited  amonnt  other  gentlemen 
«■  well  as  the  jodges.  All  the  lairds  who  are 
called  by  die  names  of  their  estates,  as  Rasay, 
Col,  ke.  s%n  their  christian  and  snnuimes,  as  J. 
Madeod,  A.  Blaclean,  be.  The  dignity  of  the 
jodiciel  boidi  has  eonsecrated,  in  the  case  of  the 
JD^gea,  what  waa  once  the  common  practice  of 
the  ecmatry. — En.] 
^  [Why  not,  in  a  remote  coantiy  retirement  ? 


vanity.  Even  those  who  partake  of  a  man's 
hoepitalitv  have  but  a  transient  kindness  for 
him.  If  he  has  not  the  command  of  monev, 
people  know  he  cannot  help  them  if  fie 
would;  whereas  the  rich  man  always  can, 
if  he  will,  and  for  the  chance  of  that,  will 
have  much  weight"  Boswell.  '*But 
philosophers  and  satirists  have  all  treated  a 
miser  as  contemptible."  Johhsov.  "  He 
is  so  philosophically;  but  not  in  the  prac- 
tice of  life."  BoswsiiL.  "  Let  me  see 
now:  I  do  not  know  the  instances  of  misers 
in  England,  so  as  to  examine  into  their  in- 
fluence." JoHasoK.  "  We  have  had  few 
misers  in  England."  Bos  well.  "  There 
was  Lowther^."  Johwsok.  "  Why,  sir, 
Lowther,  by  keeping  his  money,  had  the 
commiand  of  the  countjr,  which  the  family 
has  now  lost,  by  spending  it  3.  I  take  it  hfe 
lent  a  ^eat  deal;  and  that  is  the  way  to 
have  influence,  and  yet  preserve  one's 
wealth.  A  man  may  lend  his  money  upon 
very  good  security,  and  yet  have  his  debtor 
much  under  his  power."  Bos  well.  <' No 
doubt,  sir.  He  can  always  distress  him  for 
the  money:  as  no  man  borrows  who  is  able 
to  pay  on  demand  quite  conveniently." 

We  dined  at  Elgin,  and  saw  the  noble 
ruins  of  the  cathedral.  Though  it  rained 
much.  Dr.  Johnson  examined  them  with 
the  most  patient  attention.  He  could  not 
here  feel  anv  abhorrence  at  the  Scottish 
reformers,  wt  he  had  been  told  by  Lord 
Hailes,  that  it  was  destroved  before  the  re- 
formation, by  the  Ix>rd  of  Badenoch^,  who 

'  [He  means,  no  donbt,  Su*  James  Lowther,  of 
Whitehaven,  bait.,  who  died  in  1765,  immensely 
rich,  but  withont  issue,  and  his  estates  devolved 
on  bis  relation.  Sir  James,  afierwaids  fiist  Earl  of 
Lonsdale. — 'Ed,'] 

'  I  do  not  know  what  waa  atdua  time  the  state 
of  the  parliamentary  interest  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Lowther;  a  family  before  the  conquest:  but  all 
the  nation  knows  it  to  be  very  extensive  at  present 
A  dne  miztnre  of  severity  and  kindness,  economy 
and  munificence,  characbarizes  its  present  repre- 
sentative.— ^BoswEi^L.  [The  aecond  viscount 
and  firet  Earl  Lonsdale  of  his  branch,  who  waa 
recommended  to  Boewell'a  pecoiiar  favour  by 
having  married  Lady  Mary  Btoart,  the  daughter 
of  John,  Eail  of  Bute.— Eo.] 

*  JVhte,  by  Lord  Haaea.— *<  The  cathedral  of 
Elgin  waa  bnmt  by  the  Lord  of  Badenoch,  be- 
canse  the  Biahop  of  Moray  bad  ^ rononnced  an 
award  not  to  his  liking.  The  indemnification 
-that  the  see  obtained  waa,  that  the  Lord  of  Bade- 
noch stood  for  three  days  barefooted  at  the  great 
gate  of  the  cathedral.  The  story  ki  in  the  char- 
tnlary  of  Elgin." — ^Bosweli«.  [Light  as  this 
penance  was,  an  Irish  chieftain  iiired  still  better. 
The  eighth  Earl  of  Kildare  was  chaiged  before 
Henry  VII.  with  having  horned  the  cathedral  of 
Cashel:  be  expressed  his  contrition  for  this  sac- 
rilege, adding,  that  he  never  would  have  done  it 
bad  be  not  thought  that  the  archbiikop  had  been 
in  it.    The  king  made  him  lord-lientanant — ^En.] 
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hid  a  quarrel  with  the  bi8liO|}.  The  bishop's 
house,  and  those  of  the  other  clergy,  which 
are  still  pretty  entire,  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  proportioned  to  the  mag^ntficeDce  of  the 
cathedral,  which  has  been  of  great  extent, 
and  had  tery  fine  carved  work.  The  ground 
within  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  is  employ- 
ed as  a  burying-plaee.  The  family  of  Gor- 
don have  their  vault  here;  but  it  has  no- 
thing grand. 

We  passed  Gordon  Castle  i  this  forenoon, 
which  has  a  princely  appearance.  Focha- 
bers, the  neighbouring  village,  is  a  poor 
glace,  many  of  the  houses  bein^  ruinous: 
ut  it  is  remarkable,  they  have  in  general 
orchards  well  stored  with  apple-trees.  El- 
gin has  what  in  England  are  called  piazzas, 
that  run  in  many  places  on  each  side  of  the 
street  It  must  have  been  a  much  better 
place  formerly.  Probably  it  had  piazzas  all 
along  the  town,  as  I  have  seen  at  Bolo^a. 
I  approved  much  of  such  structures  in  a 
town,  on  account  of  their  conveniency  in 
wet  weather.  Dr.  Johnson  disapproved  of 
them,  "  because,"  said  he,  "  it  makes  the 
under  story  of  a  house  very  dark,  which 
greatly  overbalances  the  conveniency,  when 
it  is  considered  how  small  a  part  of  the  year 
it  rains;  how  few  are  usuallv  in  the  street 
at  such  times;  that  many  who  are  might  as 
well  be  at  home;  and  the  little  that  people 
suffer,  supposing  them  to  be  as  mucn  wet 
as  they  commonly  are  in  walking  a  street." 

We  fared  but  ill  at  our  inn  here;  and  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
seen  a  dinner  in  Scotland  tliat  he  could  not 
eat 

In  the  aflemoon,  we  drove  over  the  very 
heath  where  Macbeth  met  the  witches,  ac- 
cording to  tradition.  Dr.  Johnson  again 
solemnly  repeated 

**  How  fur  iB*t  called  to  Fores  ?    What  are  theae. 
So  wither'd,  and  to  wild  in  their  attire  ? 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o*  the  earth. 
And  yet  are  on*t?" 

Ue  repeated  a  good  deal  more  of  Macbeth. 
His  recitation  was  grand  and  affecting,  and, 
as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  observed  to  me, 
had  no  more  tone  than  it  shouki  have:  it 
was  the  better  for  it     He  then  parodied  the 

M  am  not  sore  whether  the  dnke  was  at  boine; 
bat,  not  haying  the  hononr  of  being  mnch  known 
to  his  grace,  I  coidd  not  hare  presamed  to  enter 
his  ca^e,  though  to  introdaoe  even  so  celebrated 
a  stranger.  We  wore  at  any  rate  in  a  hnrry  to 
get  forward  to  the  wildness  which  we  came  to 
see.  Perhaps,  if  this  noble  family  had  still  pre- 
served that  seqnertered  magnificence  which  they 
maintained  when  catholicks,  corresponding  with 
the  Grand  Doke  of  Toscany,  we  micht  have 
been  indeeed  to  have  procured  proper  lettera  of 
introdnction,  and  devoted  some  time  to  the  con- 
templation of  venefaUe  sapentitieiiB  state. — ^Bos- 
wn.u 
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"  all  hail "  of  the  witehca  to  Macbeth,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  me.  1  had  pQichased 
some  land  called  Dalblair;  and,  as  in  Scot- 
land it  is  customary  to  disiinguwh  landed 
men  by  the  name  of  their  estates,  I  had 
thus  two  titles,  Dalblair  and  young  Auchin- 
leek.    So  my  fHend,  in  initation  of 

"  An  hail,  Macbeth!  hail  to  thee,  ThHM  ofCsw- 
dor  I" 

condescended  to  amuse  himself  with  lItte^ 

"  All  hail,  Dalblair  !  haU  to  tibee,  Laiid  of  ^w- 
ehinUekV 

We  got  to  Fores  at  niffht,  and  foutui  an 
admirable  inn,  in  which  ut,  Johnson  was 
pleased  to  meet  with  a  landlord,  who  styled 
nimself  "  Wine-Cooper^  from  London." 

Friday y  97  th  j3tugu$L — It  was  dark  when 
we  came  to  Fores  last  night;  so  we  did  not 
see  what  is  called  King  Duncan's  monu- 
m^it  3.  I  shall  now  mark  some  gteaoinga 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation.  I  spoke  of 
Leonidas,  and  said  there  were  some  good 
passages  in  it.  JoBiisoir.  "Why,  you 
must  te^lr  for  them.''  He  said,  Paul  Wliitc- 
head's  Manners  was  a  poor  peHomance. 
^)eaking  of  Derrick,  ha  told  me  *^  he  had  a 
kindness  for  him,  and  had  of\en  said,  that 
if  his  letters  had  been  written  by  one  of  t 
more  established  name,  they  would  haw 
been  thought  very  pretty  letters.'* 

This  morning  I  introduced  the  subject 
of  the  origin  of  evil.  Johksov.  ''Moral 
evil  is  occasioned  by  free  will,  which  im-' 
plies  choice  betupeen  good  and  evil.  With 
all  the  evil  that  there  is,  tibere  is  no  man 
but  would  rather  be  a  free  s^ent,  thao  a 
mere  machine  without  tfie  evil;  and  what 
is  best  fbr  each  individual,  must  be  best  for 
the  whole.  If  a  man  would  rather  be  the 
machine,  I  cannot  argue  with  him.  He  is 
adifi'erentbeingfromme."  BoswiLt.  "A 
man,  as  a  machine,  may  have  agreeable aen- 
sations;  for  instance,  he  may  have  pleasure 
in  musick."  Johnson.  «*  No,  sir,  he  can- 
not have  pleasure  in  muaiek;  at  lea^,  no 
power  of  producing  musick;  Ibr  he  who 
can  produce  musidc  may  let  it  alone:  be 
who  can  play  upon  a  fiddle  may  break  it: 
such  a  man  is  not  a  machine."  Tina  rra* 
soning  satisfied  me.  It  is  certain,  there 
cannot  be  a  free  a^t,  unless  there  is  the 
power  of  being  evil  as  well  as  good.  We 
must  take  the  inherent  possibilities  of  things 
into  consideration,  in  our  reasonings  or  con- 
jectures concerning  the  works  of  God. 

'  Prononnced  as  a  diasyllable,  j^jfUck.—Botr 
wxx.x<. 

'  [Doncan's  monnment;  a  hoge  eohimD  on  t^ 
road-side  near  Fores,  more  than  twent)'  (t^ 
high,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  &iaJ  f^ 
treat  of  the  Danes  from  Scotland,  and  proptfl) 
called  Swene's  Stone. — Waltbb  Scott.] 
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WectnetoNainitobmkfMt.  Though 
i  coon^  town  and  a  royal  burgh,  it  ia  a 
miwrable  pLace.  Over  the  room  where  we 
nt,  ft  girl  was  Bpinning  wool  with  a  great 
wheel,  and  singing  an  Erse  song :  *<  V 11 
warrant  you,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  one  of 
the  songa  of  Osaian.**  He  then  repeated 
these  Unea: 


*'  Vene  iweetens  toil,  however  rode  the  soaad. 
AD  at  ber  woik  the  rillace  maidea  nngi; 
Nff,  while  ihe  tans  the  giddy  wheel  anmod, 
Sevohraa  the  ad  TicMtiide  of  thiogi  V 

I  thought  I  had  heard  these  lines  before. 
JoHHtoir.  "  I  fancy  not,  sir;  for  they  are 
Ifl  t  detached  poem,  the  name  of  which  I  do 
Qot  remember*  written  by  one  Gifiard,  a 
panoo." 

I  expected  Mr.  Kenneth  M'Aulay,  the 
mioister  of  Calder,  who  published  the  his- 
tory of  Sl  Kilda,  a  book  which  Dr.  John- 
iOQ  liked,  would  have  met  us  here,  as  I  had 
written  to  him  from  Aberdeen.  But  I  re- 
cei>'ed  a  letter  from  him,  telling  me  that  he 
oould  not  leave  home,  as  he  was  to  admin- 
ister the  sacrament  the  following  Sunday, 
ind  earnestly  requesting  to  see  us  at  his 
maose,  **  We  »11  go,"  said  Dr.  Johnson; 
winch  we  accordingly  did.  Mrs.  M'Aulay 
received  us,  and  told  us  her  husband  was 
in  the  church  distributing  tokens  s.  We 
arrived  between  twelve  and  one  o^clock,  and 
it  was  near  three  before  he  came  to  us. 

Dr.  Johnson  thanked  him  for  his  book, 
and  said  ''it  was  a  very  pretty  piece  of 
topo^phy."  M'Aulay  did  not  seem  much 
to  ound  the  compliment  From  his  conver- 
sation. Dr.  Johnson  was  persuaded  that  he 
had  not  written  ^e  book  which  goes  under 
his  name.  I  myself  always  suspected  so; 
and  i  have  been  told  it  was  written  by  the 
learned  Dr.  John  M'Pherson  of  Sky,  from 
the  materiala  coDected  by  M'AuIay.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  privately  to  me,  "  There  is  a 
combination  in  it  of  which  M<  Aulay  is  not 
capable."  However,  he  was  exceedingly 
hospitable;  and  as  he  obligingly  promised 
tsi  a  route  for  our  Tour  through  tlie  West- 
em  lalea,  we  agreed  to  stay  with  hira  all 
night 

AlYer  dinner,  we  walked  to  the  old  castle 
of  Caidtfr  (pronounced  Cawder  ^) ,  the  Thane 

*  rSee  mUe,  p.  174^^Ed.] 

*  bSeodaaddMre  isapsatdeal  ofpiepon- 


^  the  nerament  The 
of  Ibe  paririi  asaminei  the  people  as  to 
and  to  those  whom  ha  approve! 
ffr4  Kale  piseas  of  tin,  stamped  with  the  name 
«/ Ills  parMh,  as  Istow,  which  they  mast  produce 
trforv  feeeiviBgit  Tim  is  a  epeeies  of  priestly 
f  »«p«r,  aadsoaieiiDMB  laay  ho  abused.  I  remem- 
vt  *  lovmsk  brevght  by  a  pesma  a^aioBt  his  par- 
r»  far  ssMng  han  admissoa  to  that 
•BoawKtA. 
*  (fa  il  ast  a  slBsog  thauh  nHBQie  instaace  of 
IS  g^HMtai  mowwa^  oi  o 


Shakqpeam,  that  ha 


of  Cawdor'b  aeat  I  waa  aorry  that  my 
friend,  this  "  prosperous  gentleman,"  waa 
not  there.  Tne  old  tower  must  be  of  great 
antiquity.  There  is  a  draw-bridge  over 
what  has  been  a  moat,  and  an  ancient  court. 
There  is  a  hawthorn  tree,  which  rises  like 
a  wooden  pillar  through  the  rooms  of  the 
castle;  fbr,  by  a  strange  conceit,  the  walls 
have  been  built  round  it  The  thickness  of 
the  waUs,  the  small  slanting  windows,  and  a 
great  iron  door  at  the  entrance  on  the  se- 
cond story  as  you  ascend  the  stairs,  all  indi- 
cate the  rude  times  in  which  this  castle  was 
erected.  There  were  here  some  large  ven- 
erable trees  4. 

I  was  afraid  of  a  quarrel  between  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  M'Aulay,  who  talked 
slightingly  of  the  lower  English  clergy. 
The  doctor  g^ave  him  a  frowning  look,  and 
said,  "This  is  a  day  of  novelties:  I  have 
seen  old  trees  in  Scotland,  and  I  have  heard 
the  English  clergy  treated  with  disrespect." 

I  dreaded  that  a  whole  evening  at  C alder- 
manse  would  be  heavy;  however,  Mr.  Grant, 
an  intelligent  and  well-bred  minister  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  there,  and  assisted  ua 
by  his  conversation.  Dr.  Johnson,  talking 
of  hereditary  occupations  in  the  Highlands, 
said,  "  There  is  no  harm  in  such  a  custom 
as  this;  but  it  is  wrong  to  enforce  it,  and 
oblige  a  man  to  be  a  tailor  or  a  smith,  be- 
cause his  father  has  been  one."  This  cus- 
tom, however,  is  not  peculiar  to  our  High- 
lands; it  is  well  known  that  in  India  a  sim- 
ilar practice  prevails. 

Mr.  M'Aulav  began  a  rhapsody  against 
creeds  and  concessions.  D r.  Johnson  show- 
ed, that  "  what  he  called  trnpost/ton,  was 
only  a  voluntary  declaration  of  agreement 
in  certain  articles  of  faith,  which  a  church 
has  a  right  to  require,  just  as  any  otlier 
society  can  insist  on  certain  rules  being  ob- 
served by  its  members.  Nobody  is  com- 
pelled to  be  of  the  church,  as  nobody  is  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  a  society."  This  was  a 
very  clear  and  just  view  of  the  subject;  but 
M'Aulay  could  not  be  driven  out  of  his 
track.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  you  are  a 
bigot  to  laxness.^' 

Mr.  M*Aulay  and  I  laid  the  map  of  Scot- 
land before  us;  and  he  pointed  out  a  route 
fbr  us  from  Inverness,  by  Fort  Augustus,  to 
Glenelg,  Sky,  Mull,  Icohnkill,  Lorn,  and 
Inverary,  which  I  wrote  down.  As  my  fa- 
ther was  to  begin  the  northern  circuit  about 
the  18th  of  September,  it  was  necessary  for 
US  either  to  make  our  tour  with  great  expe- 
dition, BO  as  to  get  to  Auchinleck  before  he 
set  out,  or  to  protract  it,  so  as  not  to  be 
there  till  his  return,  which  would  be  about 
the  10th  of  October.    By  M*  Aulay's  calcu- 

knew  the  proper  pronaociatioo  of  this  name  ? — 
Ed.] 

*  [Cawder  Castle,  here  described,  has,  been 
ainoe  aaach  damaged  hjr  fire. — ^Wa&tbr  Scott.] 
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lation,  we  were  not  to  land  in  Lorn  till  the 
SOth  of  September.  I  thought  that  the  in^ 
terniptions  bjr  bad  days,  or  by  occasional 
excnrsions,  might  maJce  it  ten  days  later; 
Kod  I  thought  too,  that  we  might  perhaps 
go  to  Benbecula,  and  visit  Clanranald, 
which  would  take  a  week  of  itself. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  up  with  Mr.  Grant  to 
the  library,  which  consisted  of  a  tolerable 
collection:  but  the  Doctor  thought  it  rather 
a  lady's  Horary,  with  some  Latin  books  in 
it  by  chance,  than  the  library  of  a  clergy- 
man. It  had  only  two  of  the  Latin  fathers, 
and  one  of  the  Greek  fathers  in  Latin.  1 
doubted  whether  Dr.  Johnson  would  be 

5 resent  at  a  presbyterian  prayer.  I  told 
Ir.  M'Aulay  so,  and  said  that  the  Doctor 
might  sit  in  the  library  while  we  were  at 
family  worship.  Mr.  M*Aulav  said,  he 
would  omit  it,  rather  than  give  Dr.  Johnson 
offence:  but  I  would  by  no  means  agree 
that  an  excess  of  politeness,  even  to  so 
great  a  man,  should  prevent  what  I  esteem 
as  one  of  the  best  pious  regulations.  I 
know  nothing  more  oeneiicial,  more  com- 
fortable, more  agreeable,  than  that  the  little 
societies  of  each  family  should  regularly  as- 
semble, and  unite  in  praise  and  prayer  to 
our  heavenly  Father,  from  whom  we  daily 
receive  so  much  good,  and  may  hope  for 
more  in  a  higher  state  of  existence,  i  men- 
tioned to  Dr.  Johnson  the  over-delicate 
scrupulosity  of  our  host.  He  said,  he  had 
no  objection  to  hear  the  prayer.  This  was 
a  pleasing  surprise  to  me:  for  he  refused  to 
go  and  hear  Principal  Kobertson  preach. 
"  I  will  hear  him,"  said  he,  "  if  he  will  get 
up  into  a  tree  and  preach;  but  I  will  not 

five  a  sanction,  by  my  presence,  to  a  pre»- 
yterian  assembly." 

Mr.  Grant  having  prayed.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  his  praver  was  a  very  ^ood  one,  but 
objected  to  iiis  not  having  introduced  the 
Lord's  Prayer '.  He  told  us,  that  an  Ital- 
ian of  some  note  in  London  said  once  to  him, 
"  We  have  in  our  service  a  prayer  called 
the  Pater  Noster,  which  is  a  very  fine  com- 
position. I  wonder  who  is  the  author  of  it. " 
A  singular  instance  of  ignorance  in  a  man 
of  some  literature  and  general  inquiry! 

Saturday,  28fA  Jlugust. — Dr.  Johnson 
had  brought  a  Sallust  with  him  in  his  pock* 
et  from  Edinburgh.  He  gave  it  last  night 
to  Mr.  M'Aulay's  son,  a  smart  young  lad 
about  eleven  years  old.  Dr.  Johnson  had 
given  an  account  of  the  education  at  Oxford, 
m  all  its  gradations.  The  advantage  of  be- 
ing a  servitor  to  a  youth  of  little  fortune 
struck  Mrs.  M'Aulay  much.  I  observed  it 
aloud.  Dr.  Johnson  very  handsomely  and 
kindly  said,  that,  if  they  would  send  their 
boy  to  him,  when  he  was  ready  for  the  uni- 
versity, he  wouhl  get  him  made  a  servitor, 


^  [See,  on  tha  pnbjeet,  JfohnsoB'f  own  /MiHicy.  I 
—Ed.] 
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and  perhaps  would  do  more  fbr  him.  He 
coula  not  promise  to  do  more ;  but  would 
undertake  for  the  servitorships. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  White, 
a  Welshman,  who  has  been  many  years 
factor  (f .  e.  steward)  on  the  estate  or  Csl- 
der,  drank  tea  with  us  last  night,  and,  upon 
getting  a  note  from  Mr.  M*Aulay,  askea  us 
to  his  nouse.  We  had  not  time  to  accept 
of  his  invitation.  He  gave  us  a  letter  ot' 
introduction  to  Mr.  Feme,  master  of  Bioris 
at  Fort  George.  He  showed  it  to  ne.  It 
recommended  "  two  celebrated  eentlemen; 
no  less  than  Dr.  Johnson,  author  of  hi$ 
Dictionary^  and  Mr.  Boswell,  known  at 
Edinburgh  by  the  name  of  Paoli."  He  said, 
he  hoped  I  had  no  objection  to  what  he  had 
written;  if  I  had,  ne  would  alter  it.  1 
thought  it  was  a  pity  to  check  his  effbirioDSi 
and  acquiesced;  taking  care,  however,  to 
seal  the  letter,  that  it  might  not  appear  that 
I  had  read  it. 

A  conversation  took  place  about  saying 
grace  at  breakfast  (as  we  do  in  Scotland), 
as  well  as  at  dinner  and  supper;  in  which 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  It  is  enough  if  we  have 
stated  seasons  of  prayer;  no  matter  when. 
A  man  may  as  well  pray  when  he  mounts 
his  horse,  or  a  woman  when  she  milks  her 
cow  (which  Mr.  Grant  told  us  is  done  in 
the  Highlands),  as  at  meals ;  and  custom  is 
to  be  followed  3." 

We  proceeded  to  Fort  George.  Wh«n 
we  came  into  the  square,  I  sent  a  soldier 
with  the  letter  to  Mr.  Feme.  He  came  to 
us  immediately,  and  along  with  him  Major 
Brewse  of  the  Engineers,  pronounced  Bruce, 
He  said  he  believed  it  was  originally  the 
same  Norman  name  with  Bruce:  that  be 
dined  at  a  house  in  London,  where  were 
three  Bruces,  one  of  the  Irish  line,  one  of 
the  Scottish  line,  and  himself  of  the  Eng- 
lish line.  He  said  he  was  shown  it  tn 
the  Herald's  office,  spelt  fourteen  different 
ways  4.    I  told  him  the  different  spellings  of 

*  Ut,  JohoMn  did  not  [as  we  ehall  see]  negte^ 
what  be  had  undertaken.  By  his  interert  ^ 
the  ReT.  Dr.  Adams,  master  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  was  educated  for  ^ohm 
time,  he  obtained  a  servitonhlp  for  young  M'As)*!- 
Bnt  it  seems  he  had  other  views;  and  I  beiiero 
went  abroad. — ^Boswbli*. 

'  He  could  not  bear  to  have  it  tfaoagfai  that,  m 
any  instance  whatever,  the  Soots  are  inoia  pMM* 
than  the  Engliifa.  I  think  grace  as  woper  i> 
broakiast  as  at  any  other  meat  It  is  the  }^ 
antest  meal  we  have.  ^,  Johnson  hM  ^ 
lowed  the  peculiar  merit  of  braakfrst  in  Scotlssi 

— ^BOSWKLX*. 

«  [Bnioe,theAbyBBinnuBtrinreUer,  Ibaadaitbff 

annab  of  that  legba  a  kiqg  named  Bnu*  wIh^ 
he  chooses  lo  oonskler  the  gennnie  orthflyafny 
of  the  name.  This  circnntaBce  oocsMos 
some  mirth  at  the  cout  of  Goodar^— Waltsi 

Scott.] 
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my  name.  Du  Johnson  observed,  that 
(here  had  been  great  disputes  about  the 
ipellixig  of  Sbakspeare's  name;  at  last  it  was 
tnoaght  it  would  ne  aetUed  by  looking  at  the 
origuial  copy  of  hb  will:  but,  upon  examin- 
ioff  it,  he  was  found  to  have  wntten  it  him- 
•eU'  no  less  than  throe  different  wave. 

Mr.  Feme  and  Major  Brewse  first  car- 
ried us  to  wait  on  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  whose 
tegiment,  the  S7th,  was  lyine  here,  and  who 
then  commanded  the  fort.  He  aaked  us  to 
dine  with  him,  which  we  agreed  to  do. 

Before  dinner  we  examined  the  fort 
The  major  explained  the  fortification  to  us, 
and  Mr.  Feme  gave  us  an  account  of  the 
ftoresi  Dr.  Jolmaon  talked  of  the  propor- 
tions of  charcoal  and  saltpetre  in  making 
gttopowder,  of  granulating  it,  and  of  giving 
it  a  gloss.  He  made  a  very  good  figure  up- 
on these  topics.  He  said  to  me  aflerwarcu, 
that  **  he  had  talked  ostentatiously."  We 
repoMd  ourselves  a  little  in  Mr*  Feme's 
huwe.  He  had  every  thing  in  neat  order 
as  in  En^and:  and  a  tolerable  collection  of 
bvwkaj  I  tooaed  into  Pennant's  Tour  in 
ScoUand*  He  says  little  of  this  fort;  but 
that  "the  barracks,  &c.  form  several 
streets."  This  is  aggrandising.  Mr. 
Feme  observed,  if  he  had  said  they  form  a 
4quaie,  with  a  row  of  buildings  l>efore  it, 
kii  wottki  have  given  a  juster  description. 
Dr.Jobnaon  remarked,  <<how  sekiom  de- 
a-riplions  eorrespond  with  realities;  and  the 
reason  is,  the  people  do  not  write  them  till 
some  time  aAer,  and  then  their  imagination 
has  added  circimistances." 

We  talked  of  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton. 
The  Msjor  said,  he  knew  a  great  deiu  for  a 
military  man«  Jo  Bason.  "  Sir,  vou  will 
find  few  men,  of  any  profession,  wKo  know 
moit.  Sir  Adolphus  is  a  very  extraordinary 
msn  J  a  man  of  ooimdless  curiosity  and  un- 
wearied diligence." 

I  know  not  how  the  Major  contrived  to 
introdnce  the  contest  between  Warburton 
and  Lowth.  JoBirsoa.  "  Warburton  kept 
his  temper  all  ak>ng,  while  Lowth  was  in  a 
pssnoo.  Liowth  published  some  of  War- 
lorton's  letters.  Warburton  drew  him  on 
to  write  aome  very  abusive  letters,  and  then 
aaked  hb  leave  to  publish  them  :  which  he 
knew  Lowib  could  not  refuse,  after  what  he 
had  done.  So  that  Warburton  contrived 
that  he  shoukl  publish,  apparently  with 
Lowth'a  consent,  what  could  not  but  show 
Lowth  in  a^diaadvantaffeous  light  i." 

At  three  the  drum  beat  for  dinner.    I, 

'  lleia  Dr.  Jofaana  gave  ns  part  of  a  convena- 
tioA  kdd  hetwceu  a  Grest  Penorage  and  him,  in 
ihs  ifteaiy  at  the  ^6en*a  Palace,  in  the  conne 
of  wlueb  tins  contest  was  eonradered.  I  have 
bMpat  gf<aet  pains  to  get  that  converaation  as 
psfelty  fwiawred  as  poaibla  It  may  perhaps 
I  fidara  tone  be  given  to  the  poblick. — ^Bos- 
(It  is  ^ven  aUt^  p.  S40.— Rn.] 


for  a  little  while,  fancied  myself  a  military 
man,  and  it  pleased  me.  We  went  to  Sir 
Eyre  Coote's,  at  the  govemour's  house,  aiul 
found  him  a  most  gentlemanlike  man.  His 
lady  is  a  very  agreeable  woman,  with  ^  an 
unconunonly  mild  and  sweet  tone  of  voice. 
There  was  a  pretty  large  company:  Mr. 
Feme,  Major  Brewse,  and  several  ofiicers. 
Sir  Eyre  had  come  from  the  East  Indies  by 
land,  through  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  He 
told  us,  the  Arabs  could  live  five  dava 
without  victuals,  and  subsist  for  three  weeks 
on  nothing  else  but  the  blood  of  their  cam- 
els, who  cx)uid  lose  so  much  of  it  as  would 
suffice  for  that  time,  without  being  exhaust- 
ed. He  highly  praised  the  virtue  of  the 
Arabs;  their  fidelity,  if  they  undertook  to 
conduct  any  person;  and  said,  they  would 
sacrifice  their  lives  rather  than  let  him  be 
robbed.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  always  for 
maintaining  the  superiorityof  civilized  over 
uncivilized  men,  said,  "  wTiy,  sir,  I  can  see 
no  superior  virtue  in  this.  A  seijeant  and 
twelve  men,  who  are  my  guard,  will  die 
rather  than  that  I  shall  be  robbed."  Colo- 
nel Pennington,  of  the  37  th  regiment,  took 
up  the  argument  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit 
and  ingenuity.  Pehkimqtok.  "  But  the 
sokliers  are  compelled  to  this,  bv  fear  of 
punishment."  Johnsoh.  "  WeU,  sir,  the 
Arabs  are  compelled  by  the  fear  of  infa- 
my." PaimiMGTOif .  "  The  soldiers  have 
the  same  fear  of  infamy,  and  the  fear  of 
punishment  besides;  so  have  less  virtue; 
because  they  act  less  voluntarily."  Lady 
Coote  observed  very  well,  that  it  ought  to 
be  known  if  there  was  not,  anaong  the 
Arabs,  some  punishment  for  not  being  faith- 
ful on  such  occasions. 

We  talked  of  the  stage.  I  observed,  that 
we  had  not  now  such  a  company  of  actora 
as  in  the  last  age;  Wilks,  Booth,  Itc.  &c. 
JoHvsoN.  <<  You  think  so,  because  there 
is  one  who  excels  all  the  rest  so  much :  you 
compare  them  with  Garrick,  and  see  the  de- 
ficiency. Garrick's  great  distinction  is  his 
universality.  He  can  represent  all  modes 
of  life,  but  that  of  an  easy  fine-bred  gentle- 
man»."  Pemnivoton.  "  He  should  give 
over  playing  young  parts."  Johwson.  "He 
does  not  take  them  now;  but  he  does  not 
leave  off  those  which  he  has  been  used  to 

'  [Garrick  used  to  tell  that  Johnson  was  so  ig- 
norant of  what  the  manners  of  a  fine  gentlen<an 
were,  that  be  said  of  some  stroller  at  Lichfield, 
that  there  was  a  courtly  vivacity  abont  him ; 
«« whereas  in  fact,"  added  Garrick,  *<  he  was  the 
most  vulgar  ruffian  that  ever  trod  the  no  Anns,*' 
(post,  12th  March,  1776).  No  doubt  the  most 
difficnlt,  though  perhaps  not  the  highest,  branch 
of  the  actor's  art  is  to  catch  the  light  colours  and 
forms  of  fashionable  life ;  bat  if  Garrwk,  who 
lived  so  much  m  the  hiahest  society,  had  not  this 
qnality,  what  actor  coald  ever  hope  to  poassss  it? 
—Ed.] 
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play,  because  he  does  them  better  than  any 
one  else  can  do  them.  If  you  had  genera- 
tions of  actors,  if  they  swarmed  like  bees, 
the  young  ones  might  drive  off  the  old. 
Mrs.  Gibber,  I  think,  got  more  reputation 
than  she  deserved,  as  she  had  a  great  same- 
ness; though  her  expression  was,  undoubt- 
edly, very  fine.  Mrs.  Clive  was  the  best 
player  I  ever  saw.  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  a 
very  good  one;  but  she  had  something  af- 
fected in  her  manner:  I  imagine  she  had 
some  player  of  the  former  age  in  her  eye, 
which  occasioned  it." 

Colonel  Pennington  said,  Garrick  some- 
times failed  in  emphasis;  as  for  instance,  in 
Hamlet, 

**  I  will  speak  daggers  to  her ;  but  use  nonet*' 

instead  of 
**  I  will  Bpeak  daggera  to  her ;  but  use  none.'* 
We  had  a  dinner  of  two  complete  courses, 
variety  of  wines,  and  the  regimental  band 
of  musick  playing  in  the  square,  before  the 
windows,  after  it.  I  enjoyed  this  day  much. 
We  were  quite  easy  and  cheerful.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  "  I  shall  always  remember 
this  fort  with  gratitude."  I  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  some  admiration,  at  find- 
ing upon  this  barren  sandy  point  such  build- 
ings, such  a  dinner,  such  company:  it  was 
like  enchantment.  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  to  me  more  rationally,  that 
"  it  did  not  strike  him  as  any  thing  extra- 
ordinary; because  he  knew,  here  was  a  large 
sum  of  money  expended  in  building  a  fort; 
here  was  a  regiment.  If  there  had  been  less 
than  what  we  found,  it  would  have  surpris- 
ed him."  He  looked  coolly  and  deliberate- 
ly through  all  the  gradations:  my  warm  imr 
agination  lumped  from  the  barren  sands  to 
the  splendid  dinner  and  brilliant  company, 
to  borrow  the  expression  of  an  absurd  poet, 

'*  Withont  ands  or  i&, 
I  leapt  from  off  the  sanda  apon  the  clifik" 

The  whole  scene  gave  me  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  power  and  excellence  of  human 
art. 

We  left  the  fort  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock:  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  Colonel  Penning- 
ton, and  several  more,  accompanied  us 
down  stairs,  and  saw  us  into  our  chaise. 
There  could  not  be  greater  attention  paid 
to  any  visitors.  Sir  Eyre  spoke  of  the 
hardships  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  before 
him.  BoswELL.  "  Considering  what  he 
has  said  of  us,  we  must  make  him  feel  some- 
thing rough  in  Scotland.'*  Sir  Eyre  said 
to  him, "  You  must  change  your  name,  sir." 
BoswcLL.    "  Ay,  to  Dr.  M'Gregor." 

We  got  safely  to  Inverness,  and  put  up 
at  Mackenzie's  inn.  Mr.  Keith,  the  collec- 
tor of  excise  here,  my  old  acquaintance  at 
Ayr,  who  had  seen  us  at  the  fort,  visited  us 
in  the  evening,  and  engaged  us  to  dine  with 
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him  next  day,  promising  to  bre^akfast  with 
us,  and  take  us  to  the  Kngtish  chapel ;  «o 
that  we  were  at  once  ooromodiouBly  tr- 

ranged. 

Not  finding  a  letter  here  that  I  expected,  I 
felt  a  momentary  impatience  to  be  at  hooif . 
Transient  clouds  darkened  my  imagination, 
ani  in  those  dotids  I  saw  events  from  which 
I  shrunk;  but  a  sentence  or  two  of  the 
Rambler's  conversation  gave  roe  fimmess, 
and  I  considered  that  I  was  upon  an  expe- 
dition for  which  I  had  wished  for  years, 
and  the  recollection  of  which  wouU  be  a 
treasure  to  me  for  life. 

Sunday,  39tA  Jhiput. ^Mr.  Keith  break- 
fasted with  us.  Dr.  Johnson  expatiated 
rather  too  strongly  upon  the  besefita  deriv- 
ed to  Scotland  from  tne  Union,  and  the  bad 
state  of  our  people  belbreit.  I  am  enter- 
tained with  his  copious  exaggeration  upoa 
that  subject;  but  I  am  uneasy  when  people 
are  by,  who  do  not  know  him  as  well  aa  I 
do,  and  may  be  apt  to  think  him  narrow- 
minded  » .    1  therefore  diverted  tiie  subject 

The  Enjglish  chapel,  to  which  we  weot 
this  morning,  was  Dut  mean.  The  altar 
was  a  bare  fir  Uble,  with  a  coarse  stool  for 
kneeling  on,  covered  with  a  piece  of  thick 
saiksloth  doubled,  by  way  of  cushion.  The 
congregation  was  small.  Mr.  Tait,  the 
clergyman,  read  prayers  very  well,  though 
with  much  of  the  Scotch  accent.  He 
preached  on  "  Love  your  enemies."  It  was 
remarkable  that,  when  talking  of  the  con- 
nexions amongst  men,  he  said,  that  some 
connected  themselves  with  men  of  diatin- 
guished  talents,  and  since  they  could  not 
equal  them,  tried  to  deck  themselves  with 
their  merit,  by  being  their  eoropanions.  The 
sentence  was  to  this  purpose.  It  bad  &> 
odd  coincidence  with  what  might  be  said  of 
my  connecting  myself  with  Dr,  Johnaon. 

After  church,  we  walked  down  to  the 
quay.  We  then  went  to  Macbetb's  ea^ 
I  had  a  romantick  satisfaotion  in  seeing  Vf' 
Johnson  actuallv  in  it  It  perfectly  eorree* 
ponds  with  Shakspeare**  deecription,  which 
Sir  Joshua  Reynokk  has  so  happily  illflaj 
trated,  in  one  of  his  notea  on  our  uxanortal 
poet: 

"  Ttia  castle  hath  a  pleasant  aeat :  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommewU  itaelf 
Unto  our  gentle  sense,*'  &c 

Just  as  we  came  out  of  it,  a  raven  perched 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Johnsoa  lesd  tbii 
gentle  remonstrance,  and  took  no  notice  of  it  to 
me.— BoBWKLL.  [Dr.  Johnton*s  having  rnd 
Uus  Joomal  gives  it  a  greol  and  ren  pecaliar  a»- 
terest ;  and  we  most  not  withhold  noni  Mr.  Boi- 
well  the  merit  of  great  candour  and  coang^  ^ 
writing  80  freely  aooot  his  great  friesd.  Ye^'^ 
is  to  be  suspected,  that  had  Johnson  not  seen  ^ 
the  Jooraal  might  have  had  stUl  greater  poignt^ 
cy. — ^Ep.j 
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on  one  of  the  ehinme^lDpe,  and  croakod. 
Then  I  repeated 
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« 


•Hie  mven  himself  i»  hoaiBe, 


ThaX  croalu  the  fatal  entranoe  of  Dnncany 
Uoder  my  battlemaiitiL'* 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Keith's.  Mrs.  Keith 
wura^er  too  attentive  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
ukifig  him  many  qnestions  ahout  his  drink- 
ing only  water.  He  repressed  that  ohser- 
vation,  by  sayingto  me,  "Yon  may  remem- 
ber that  Lady  xlrrol  took  'no  notice  of 
thisJ.** 

Dr.  Johnson  has  the  happy  art  (for  which 
1  have  heard  ray  father  praise  the  old  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  <)  of  instructing  himself,  by 
miking  every  man  he  meets  tell  him  some- 
thing of  what  he  knows  best  He  led  Keith 
tft  tftlk  to  him  of  the  excise  in  Scotland, 
and,  ia  the  coarse  of  conversation,  mention- 
fii  that  hts  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  the  great 
brewer,  paid  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year 
to  the  revenue;  and  that  he  had  four  casks, 
etch  of  which  holds  sixteen  hundred  bar- 
reh,  above  a  thousand  hogsheads. 

Af\er  this  there  was  Uttle  conversation 
tliat deaervea  lobe  remembered.  I  shall, 
therefoie,  here  again  glean  what  I  have 
omitted  on  former  davs.  Dr.  Gerrard,  at 
Aberdeen,  told  us,  that  when  he  was  in 
Wales,  he  was  shown  a  valley  inhabited  by 
Danes,  who  still  retain  their  own  language, 
and  are  quite  a  distinct  people.  Dr.  John- 
ann  thought  it  could  not  be  true,  or  all  the 
kingdom  must  have  heard  of  it.  He  said 
to  me,  as  we  travelled,  "  These  people,  sir, 
that  Gerrard  talks  of,  may  have  somewhat 
of  a  9eregrimiy  in  their  cUalect,  which  rela- 
tion nas  augimented  to  a  different  language." 
1  asked  him  if  peregrirUty  was  an  English 
wofl  He  laughed  and  said,  <'No."  I 
tnU  him  this  was  the  second  time  that  I  had 
heard  him  coin  a  word.  When  Foote  broke 
hk  leg,  I  observed  that  it  would  make  him 
fitter  fbr  taking  off  George  Faulkner  as 
Peter  Paragrara,  poor  George  having  a 
ivooden  leg.  ut,  Johnson  at  that  time  said, 
**  Geofge  will  rejoice  at  the  depeditoHon  of 
ftyoie ;  '*  and  wnen  I  challenged  that  word, 
laughed,  amd  owned  he  had  made  it,  and 
added  that  he  had  not  made  above  three  or 
four  in  hia  Dictionary.^ 

'  [Of  die  two,  however,  was  not  D? .  Johnson's 
sbMnradoa  the  least  waO-hred  ?— Ed.] 

*  (WiUism  Gmdoa,  seeond  Earl  of  Abeideaa, 
wlto  «6d  ia  1746.— Ed.] 

'  When  upon  the  anbiect  of  this  peregrinUy, 
be  toU  aae  some  particwiBn  oooceming  the  compi- 
btioB  of  his  DictxmaiT,  and  concerning  hia  throw- 
ing off  Lmd  Cheatemeld's  patronage,  of  which 
Ttfj  ertooeona  aooovnia  have  been  circnlated. 
Tbw  particolaia,  with  othen  which  he  afterwards 
faToae^aaabo  hia  c^ebcated  letter  to  Lord  Chea- 
icrfiald,  which  he  dictated  to  me,  I  reaenre  for  hia 
M  lj£^**.^^BoBwmi,u    [See  anU,  p.  112.— En.] 


Having  conducted  Dr.  Johnson  to  our 
inn,  I  begged  permission  to  leave  him  for  a 
little,  that  I  might  run  about  and  pav  some 
short  visits  to  several  good  people  of  Inver- 
ness. He  said  to  me,  "  You  nave  all  the 
old-fashioned  principles,  good  and  bad."  I 
acknowledge  i  have.  That  of  attention  to 
relations  in  the  remotest  degree,  or  to  wor- 
thy persons  in  every  state,  whom  I  have 
once  known,  I  inherit  from  my  father.  It 
gave  me  much  satisfaction  to  hear  every 
body  at  Inverness  speak  of  him  with  uncom- 
mon regard.  Mr.  Keith  and  Mr.  Grant, 
whom  we  had  seen  at  Mr.  M'Aulay's,  sup- 
ped with  us  at  the  inn.  We  had  roasted  kid, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  had  never  tasted  before. 
He  relished  it  much. 

Monday,  SOth  Jiu^t.—This  dav  we 
were  to  begin  our  equttation,  as  I  said;  for 
/  would  needs  make  a  word  too.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  my  noble,  and  to  me  most 
constant  friend,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  (who, 
if  there  is  too  much  ease  on  my  part,  will 
please  to  pardon  what  his  benevofent,  gay, 
social  intercourse,  and  lively  correspondence 
have  insensibly  produced),  has  since  hit  up- 
on the  very  same  word.  The  title  of  the 
first  edition  of  his  lordship's  very  useful 
book  was,  in  simple  terms,  "  A  Method  of 
Breaking^ Horses  and  Teaching  Soldiers  to 
ride."  The  title  of  the  second  edition  is, 
«  Military  Equitation." 

We  might  have  taken  a  chaise  to  Fort 
Augustus,  but,  had  we  not  hired  horses  at 
Inverness,  we  should  not  have  found  them 
afterwards:  so  we  resolved  to  begin  here  to 
ride.  We  had  three  horses,  for  Dr.  John- 
son, myself,  and  Joseph,  and  one  which  car- 
ried our  portmanteaus,  and  two  Highlanders 
who  walked  along  with  us,  John  Hay  and 
Lauchland  Yass,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  has 
remembered  witii  credit  in  his  Journey, 
though  he  has  omitted  their  names.  Dr. 
Johnson  rode  vei^  well. 

About  three  miles  beyond  Inverness,  we 
saw,  just  by  the  road,  a  verycomplete  speci- 
men of  what  is  called  a  Druid's^  temple. 
There  was  a  double  circle,  one  of  verv  large, 
the  o^er  of  smaller  stones.  Dr.  Johnson 
justly  observed,  that,  "  to  go  and  see  one 
druidical  temple  is  onlv  to  see  that  it  is  no- 
thing, for  there  is  neither  art  nor  power  in 
it  4;  and  seeing  one  is  quite  enough." 

It  was  a  delightful  day.  Lochness,  and 
the  road  upon  the  side  of  it,  shaded  with 
birch  trees,  and  the  hills  above  it,  pleased 
us  much.  The  scene  was  as  sequestered 
and  a|[reeably  wild  as  could  be  desired,  and 
for  a  time  engrossed  all  our  attention. 

To  see  Dr.  Johnson  in  any  new  situation 
is  always  an  interesting  object  to  me:  and, 
as  I  saw  him  now  for  the  first  time  on  horse- 

4  [Thii  Boema  hastily  aaid  ;  there  moat  aorely 
have  beeu  aome  art  and  vast  powtr  to  erect 
Stonehenge.-^£D.] 
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back,  jaunting  aboat  at  his  ease  in  quest  of 
pleaBure  and  novelty,  the  very  different  oc- 
cupations of  his  former  laborious  life,  his 
admirable  productions,  his  "  London,"  his 
"  Rambler,"  &c.  &c.  immediately  present- 
ed themselves  to  my  mind,  and  the  contrast 
made  a  strong  impression  on  my  imagina- 
tion. 

When  we  had  advanced  a  good  way  by 
the  side  of  Lochness,  I  perceived  a  little  hut, 
with  an  old-looking  woman  at  the  door  of 
it  I  thought  here  might  be  a  scene  that 
would  amuse  Dr.  Johnson;  so  I  mentioned 
it  to  him.  <<  Let's  go  in,"  said  he.  We 
dismounted,  and  we  and  our  guides  entered 
the  hut  It  was  a  wretched  little  hovel  of 
earth  only,  I  think,  and  for  a  window  had 
only  a  small  hole,  which  was  stopped  with 
a  piece  of  turf,  that  was  taken  out  occasion- 
al^ to  let  in  light.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  or  space  which  we  entered  was  a  fire 
of  peat,  the  smoke  going  out  at  a  hole  in 
the  roof.  She  had  a  pot  upon  it,  with  goat's 
flesh,  boiling.  There  was  at  one  end  under 
the  same  roof,  but  divided  by  a  kind  of  par- 
tition made  of  wattles,  a  pen  or  fold  in  which 
we  saw  a  good  many  kids. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  curious  to  know  where 
she  slept  I  asked  one  of  the  guides,  who 
questioned  her  in  Erse.  She  answered  with 
a  tone  of  emotion,  saying  (as  he  told  us), 
she  was  afraid  we  wantS  to  go  to  bed  to 
her.  This  coquetry,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
ealled,  of  so  wretched  a  being,  was  truly  lu- 
dicrous. Dr.  Johnson  and  I  afterwards 
were  merry  upon  it  I  said,  it  was  he  who 
alarmed  the  poor  woman's  virtue.  '*  No, 
sir  (said  he),  she  '11  say,  <  There  came  a 
wicked  young  fellow,  a  wild  dog,  who  I  be- 
lieve would  have  ravished  me,  had  there 
not  been  with  him  a  grave  old  gentleman, 
who  repressed  him:  but  when  he  gets  out 
of  the  sight  of  his  tutor,  I'll  warrant  you 
he  '11  spare  no  woman  he  meets,  young  or 
old.'"  "No,  sir  (I  replied),  she'll  say, 
'There  was  a  terrible  ruffian  who  would 
have  forced  me,  had  it  not  been  for  a  civil 
decent  young  man,  who,  I  take  it,  was  an 
angel  sent  from  heaven  to  protect  me.' " 

Dr.  Johnson  would  not  hurt  her  delicacy, 
by  insisting  on  "  seeing  her  bed-chamber," 
like  Archer  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem.  But 
my  curiosity  was  more  ardent;  I  lighted  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  went  into  the  place 
where  the  bed  was.  There  was  a  little  par- 
tition of  wicker,  rather  more  neatly  done 
than  that  for  the  fold,  and  close  by  the  wall 
was  a  kind  of  bedstead  of  wood,  with  heath 
upon  it  by  way  of  bed;  at  the  foot  of  which 
I  saw  some  sort  of  blankets  or  covering  roll- 
ed up  in  a  heap.  The  woman's  name  was 
Fraser:  so  was  her  husband's.  He  was  a 
man  of  eighty.  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Balnain,  al- 
lows him  to  live  in  this  hut,  and  keep  sixty 
goats,  (or  taking  care  of  his  woods,  where 
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he  then  was.  They  bad  five  ebtldreD,  the 
eldest  only  thirteen.  Two  wece  gone  to 
Inverness  to  buy  nieal:  the  rest  were  look- 
ing afler  the  goats.  This  contented  family 
hf^  four  stacks  of  barley,  twenty-four 
sheaves  in  each.  They  had  a  few  fowls. 
We  were  informed  that  they  lived  all  the 
spring  without  meal,  upon  milk  and  curds 
and  whey  alone.  What  they  get  for  their 
proats,  kids,  and  fowls,  maintains  them  dur- 
mg  the  rest  of  the  year. 

She  asked  us  to  sit  down  and  take  a  dram. 
I  saw  one  chair.  She  said  she  was  as  hap- 
py as  any  woman  in  Scotland.  She  could 
hardly  speak  any  English  except  a  few  de- 
tached words.  Dr.  Johnson  was  pleased  st 
seeing,  for  the  first  time,  such  a  atate  of  hu- 
man ufc.  She  asked  for  snufil  It  is  her 
luxury,  and  she  uses  a  great  deal.  We  had 
none:  but  gave  her  sixpence  apiece.  She 
then  Drought  out  her  whiskey  bottle.  1  tast- 
ed it;  as  did  Joseph  and  our  guides:  so  I 
gave  her  sixpence  more.  She  sent  us  away 
with  many  prayers  in  Erse. 

We  dined  at  a  publick-house  called  the 
General's  Hut  i,  from  General  Wade,  who 
was  lodged  tlierc  when  he  commanded  in 
the  North.  Near  it  is  the  meanest  parish 
kirk  I  ever  saw.  It  is  a  shame  it  should  be 
on  a  high  road  3.  AAer  dinner  we  passed 
through  a  good  deal  of  mountainous  coun- 
try. I  had  known  Mr.  Trapaud,  thedenu- 
ty-governour  of  Fort  Augustus,  twelve 
years  ago,  at  a  circuit  at  Inverness,  where 
my  father  was  judge.  I  sent  forward  one 
of  our  guides,  and  Joseph,  with  a  card  to 
him,  that  he  might  know  Dr.  Johnson  and 
I  were  coming  up,  leaving  it  to  him  to  invite 
us  or  not  It  was  dark  when  we  arrived. 
The  inn  was  wretched .  Government  ought 
to  build  one,  or  give  the  resident  governour 
an  additional  salary;  as  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  he  must  necessarily  be  put  to  a 

5reat  expense  in  entertaining  trayellers- 
oseph  announced  to  us,  when  we  alighted, 
that  the  governour  waited  for  us  at  the  gate 
of  the  fort.  We  walked  to  it  He  met  us, 
and  with  much  civility  conducted  us  to  his 
house.  It  was  comfortable  to  find  oursehin 
in  a  well-built  little  sauare,  and  a  neatlv  fur- 
nished house,  in  good  company,  and  with  a 
good  supper  before  us  ;  in  short,  with  all 
uie  conveniencies  of  civilized  life  in  the 
midst  of  rude  mountains.  Mis.  Trapaud, 
and  the  govemour's  daughter,  and  her  hua* 
band.  Captain  Newmarsh,  were  all  most 

*  [It  is  very  odd  that  when  these  roads  wm 
made  there  was  no  care  taken  for  Inns.  Ths 
fing's  House  and  the  Centrales  Huf  are  mis- 
erable  places ;  but  the  project  and  plans  wcr* 
purely  military. — Waltsr  Scott.] 

*  [Mr.  Bo6weU*8Bhame  seems  to  have  beeoutft 
that  the  kirk  should  have  been  so  mean,  b«t  that 
it  ahoold  have  been  unfortunately  placed  in  ss 
visible  a  aitnation. — ^Eo.] 


obitfimf  and  polite.  The  govenom  had 
ei<«lejit  animal  apiritB,  theoonversation  of 
•  soldier,  and  somewhat  of  a  Frenchman, 
to  whieh  hia  extraction  entitles  him.  He  is 
biodier  to  Geneial  Oyms  Trapaud.  We 
pused  a  -very  agreeable  evening. 

Ttie$dmf,  Sl<l  Jhiguii,^The  govemomr 
his  a  very  good  garden.  We  looked  at  it, 
•ad  at  the  rest  of  the  fort,  which  is  bat 
flmall,  and  may  be  commanded  from  a  varie- 
ty of  hilk  around.  We  also  looked  at  the 
galley  or  akxm  belonging  to  the  fort,  which 
saik  upon  the  Loch,  and  brings  what  is 
wsnted  (or  the  garrison.  Captains  Urie  and 
D&rippe,  of  the  15th  regiment  of  foot,  break- 
hsuA  with  US.  They  had  served  in  Amer- 
ica, and  entertained  Dr.  Johnson  much 
with  an  account  o^  the  Indians.  He  said 
he  eouid  make  a  very  pretty  book  out  of 
them,  were  he  to  stay  there.  Govemour 
Trapand  was  much  struck  with  Dr.  John- 
aoa.  '<  I  like  to  hear  him  (said  he)  it  is  so 
majestick.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  him 
tpeak  in  your  court."  He  pressed  us  to 
stsy  dinner;  but  I  considered  that  we  had  a 
Tuic  road  before  us,  which  we  could  more 
eanlv  encounter  in  the  morning,  and  that  it 
WIS  hard  to  say  when  we  might  get  up,  were 
Wf  tosit  down  to  good  entertainment,  in 
(rood  company :  I  therefore  begged  the  gov- 
eraoar  would  excuse  us.  Here,  too,  I  had 
another  very  pleasing  proof  how  much  my 
ftther  18  regarded.  The  govemour  express- 
ed the  highest  respect  for  him,  and  bade  me 
tell  him  that,  if  he  would  come  that  way  on 
the  northern  circuit,  he  would  do  him  all 
the  honouia  of  the  garrison. 

Between  twelve  and  one  we  set  out,  and 
tfav^Ued  eleven  miles,  through  a  wild 
countryy  tOI  we  came  to  a  house  in  Glen- 
moriaon,  called  Anoch,  kept  by  a  M^Queen^ 
Oar  landk>rd  was  a  sensible  fellow:  he  had 
feamt  his  grammar,  and  pr.  Johnson  just^ 
Iv  observed  that  *'a  man  is  the  better 
tm  thai  88  long  as  he  lives."  There 
were  some  books  here:  a  Treatise  against 
Dninkenneas,  translated  from  the  French : 
s  Tofome  of  the  Spectator ;  a  volume  or 
Prideanx^  Connexion,  and  Cyrus's  Travels. 
M'Queen  said  he  had  more  volumes ;  and 
hw  pride  seemed  to  be  much  piqued  that 
we  were  surprised  at  his  having  books. 

Near  to  this  place  we  had  passed  a  party 
oTaoldieta,  under  a  seiieant's  command,  at 
work  upon  the  road.  We  gave  them  two 
ihiUinga  to  drink.    They  came  to  our  inn, 

^  jCM^Qneenii  a  Highland  mode  of  ttzprefluoii. 
Aa  Pjiglirfufian  woakl  oay  one  M'Qoeen.  Bat 
wfaare  thera  ira  dans  or  tribes  of  men,  distin- 
pkbtd  by  ftttouywkk  iUfBAmes,  the  iodiyidnak 
of  each  sm  comiilwwd  as  if  they  were  of  different 
ipecies»aS  leitf  as  much  as  nations  axe  distingnish- 
ed  ;  M  that  a  M'^neea,  a  M*Donakl,  a  McLean, 
m  aud,  is  wa  aay  a  fVeashmsB,  an  IiiIjbb,  a 
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and  made  merry  in  the  bam.  We  went 
and  paid  them  a  visit.  Dr.  Johnson  saying, 
"  Come,  let  *8  go  and  give  'em  another 
shilling  apiece."  We  did  so ;  and  he  was 
saluted  «  My  lord  "  by  all  of  them.  He  is 
really  generous,  loves  influence,  and  has 
the  way  of  gaining  it.    He  said,  '<  I  am 

?uite  feudal,  sir."  Here  I  agree  with  him. 
said,  I  regretted  I  was  not  the  head  of  a 
clan:  however,  though  not  possessed  of 
such  an  hereditary  advantage,  I  would 
always  endeavour  to  make  my  tenants  fol- 
low me.  I  could  not  be  a  patriarchal  chief, 
but  I  would  be  a  feudal  chief. 

The  poor  soldiers  got  too  much  liquor. 
Some  or  them  fought,  and  leA  blood  upon 
the  spot,  and  cursed  whiskey  next  morning. 
The  nouse  here  was  built  of  thick  turfs,  and 
thatched  with  thinner  turfs  and  heath.  It 
had  three  rooms  in  length,  and  a  little  room 
which  projected.  Where  we  sat,  the  side- 
walls  were  wainscoted,  as  Dr.  J(^nson 
said,  with  wicker,  very  neatly  plaited. 
Our  landlord  had  made  the  whole  with  his 
own  hands. 

After  dinner,  McQueen  sat  by  us  a  while, 
and  talked  with  us.  He  said,  all  the  Laird 
of  Glenmorison's  people  would  bleed  for 
him,  if  they  were  well  used ;  but  that  sev- 
enty men  had  gone  out  of  the  Glen  to 
America.  That  he  himself  intended  to  go 
next  year ;  for  that  the  rent  of  his  farm, 
which,  twenty  years  ago,  was  only  five 
pounds,  was  now  raised  to  twenty  pounds. 
That  he  could  pay  ten  pounds,  and  live, 
but  no  more.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  wished 
McQueen  laird  of  Glenmorison,  and  the 
laird  to  go  to  America.  McQueen  very 
generously  answered,  he  should  be  sorry 
lor  it,  for  the  laird  could  not  shifl  for 
himself  in  America  as  he  could  do. 

I  talked  of  the  officers  whom  we  had  left 
to-day ;  how  much  service  they  had  seen, 
and  how  little  they  got  for  it,  even  of  fame. 
JoHNsoir.  "  Sir,  a  soldier  gets  ss  little  as 
any  man  can  get."  Boswell.  "  Gold 
smith  has  acquired  more  fame  than  jJl  the 
officers  last  war,  who  were  not  generals." 
JoHHsoK.  "  Why,  sir,  you  will  find  ten 
thousand  fit  to  do  what  they  did,  before 
you  find  one  who  does  what  Gokismith 
has  done.  You  must  consider,  that  a  thing 
is  valued  according  to  its  rarity.  A  pel^ 
ble  that  paves  the  street  is  in  itself  more 
useful  than  the  diamond  upon  a  lady's  fin- 
ger." I  wish  our  fhena  Goldsmith  had 
heard  this. 

I  yesterday  expressed  my  wonder  that 
John  Hay,  one  of  our  gmdes,  who  had 
been  pressed  aboard  a  man  of  war,  did  not 
choose  to  continue  in  it  longer  than  nine 
months,  afler  which  time  he  got  offl  John- 
son. "  Why,  sir,  no  man  will  be  a  sailor, 
who  has  contrivance  enough  to  get  him- 
self into  a  jail ;  for,  being  in  a  ship  is  be- 
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ing  in  a  jail»  with  the  chance  of  being 
drowned." 

We  had  tea  in  the  aflernoon,  and  onr 
landlord's  daughter,  a  modest  civil  girl, 
very  neatly  dressed,  made  it  for  ns.  She 
told  us,  she  had  been  a  year  at  Inverness, 
and  learnt  reading  and  writing,  sewing, 
knotting,  working  lace,  and  pastry.  Dr. 
Johnson  made  her  a  present  of  a  book 
which  he  had  bought  at  Inverness  K 

The  room  had  some  deals  laid  across  the 
joists,  as  a  kind  of  ceiling.  There  were 
two  beds  in  the  room,  and  a  woman's  p^own 
was  huDg  on  a  rope  to  make  a  curtain  of 
separation  between  tliem.  Joseph  had 
sheets,  which  my  wife  had  sent  with  us, 
laid  on  them.  We  had  much  hetdtation, 
whether  to  undress,  or  lie  down  with  our 
clothes  on.  I  said  at  last,  "  I  '11  plunge  in  i 
There  will  be  less  harbour  for  vermin  about 
me  when  I  am  stripped."  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  he  was  like  one  hesitating  whether  to 
go  into  the  cold  bath.  At  last  he  resolved 
too.  I  observed  he  might  serve  a  cam- 
paign. JoHirsoN.  "  I  could  do  all  that 
can  be  done  by  patience:  whether  I  should 
have  strength  enough,  I  know  not"  He 
was  in  excellent  humour.  To  see  the 
Rambler  as  I  saw  him  to-night,  was  really 
an  amusement  I  yesterday  told  him,  I 
was  thinking  of  writing  a  poetical  letter  to 
him,  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  in  the 
style  of  SwiA's  humorous  euistle  in  the 
character  of  Mary  Gulliver  to  ner  husband. 
Captain  Lemuel  Gnlliver,  on  his  return  to 
England  from  the  country  of  the  Houyhn- 
hums: 


M 


At  earl^  room  I  to  the  maricet  haste, 

Stodiou  m  ev'ry  thing  to  please  thy  taHe. 
^i""— — ^^p^— ^p*— ""— ^-^— ^"— ^^-^^""■^~"— ^■"~^— ^"        ^i^^^^^» 

*  Thig  book  hai  given  rise  to  mnch  inquiry 
which  hat  ended  in  ladJcroas  suiprifle.  Several 
ladies,  wishing  to  learn  the  kind  of  reading  which 
the  great  and  good  Dr.  Johnson  esteemed  most 
fit  lor  a  young  woman,  desired  to  know  what 
book  he  nad  selected  for  this  Highland  nymph. 
"  They  never  advert^,"  said  he,  **  that  I  had  no 
choice  m  the  matter.  I  have  said  that  I  present- 
ed her  with  a  book,  which  I  happened  to  have 
about  me."  And  what  was  tfaiis  book?  Mr 
readere,  prepare  your  features  for  mernment  It 
was  Cocker's  Arithmetick!  Wheiefver  this  was 
mentioned,  there  was  a  lood  laugh,  at  which  Di. 
Johnson,  when  present,  used  sometimes  to  be  a 
little  angry.  One  day,  when  we  were  diokig  at 
General  Oglethorpe's,  where  we  had  many  a  val- 
liable  day,  I  veatmed  to  interrogate  him,  "  But, 
sir,  is  it  not  somewhat  singular  that  joa  should 
happen  to  have  Cocker's  Arithmetick  about  you 
on  your  journey  ?  What  made  you  buy  such  a 
book  at  Inverness  ?'*  He  gave  me  a  very  suffi- 
cient answer.  **  Why,  sir,  if^ou  are  to  have  but 
one  book  with  you  upon  a  journey,  let  it  be  a 
book  of  science.  When  you  have  read  through  a 
book  of  entertainment,  you  know  k,  and  it  can  do 
no  more  for  yoa;  but  a  book  of  scienee  is  iaea- 
haoitible.** — ^Beswai.L. 


[touIi  10  m 

A  tmamfowl  sad  wporagrmt  I flbon; 
(For  I  remember  yon  were  fond  of  those:) 
Three  shillings  cost  the  fint,  the  last  seven  ppili; 
Sullen  yon  tnm  from  both,  and  call  for  oat».*' 

He  laughed,  and  asked  in  whose  name  1 
would  write  it  I  said,  in  Mrs*  Thrale's. 
He  was  angry.  <<  Sir,  if  you  have  any 
sense  of  decency  or  delicacy,  you  wo&H  do 
that."  BoswELi*.  <<  Then  let  it  be  in 
Cole's,  the  landlord  of  the  Mitie  taTeni» 
where  we  have  so  oden  sat  together." 
JoBMson.    "  Ay,  that  may  do." 

After  we  had  offered  up  our  private  de- 
votions, and  had  chatted  a  little  from  our 
heds,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  God  hlen  os 
hoth,  for  Jesus  Chrisi's  sake !  Good  night** 
I  pronounced  **Amen«"  He  fell  asleep 
inunediately.  I  was  not  so  fortunate  for 
a  Jong  time.  I  fancied  myself  hit  by  inau- 
merahle  vermin  under  the  cbihes;  and 
that  a  spider  was  travelling  from  the 
tfiairiBeoi  towards  my  mouth.  At  last  1 
fell  into  insensibility. 

Wedneiday,  Ut  September.^l  awaked 
very  early.  I  began  to  imagine  that  the 
landlord,  being  about  to  emigrate,  mighi 
murder  us  to  get  our  money,  and  lay  it  upon 
the  soldiers  in  the  barn.  Such  groundlesi 
fears  will  arise  in  the  mind,  before  it  hu 
resumed  its  vigour  af\er  sleep.  Dr.  John- 
son  had  had  the  same  kind  or  ideas ;  for  be 
tokl  me  aflerwards,  that  he  considered  so 
many  sokliers,  having  seen  us,  would  be 
witnesses,  shoukl  any  harm  be  done,  and 
that  circumstance,  I  suppose,  he  coDsidered 
as  a  security.  When  1  got  up,  I  fbund 
him  sound  asleep  in  his  miserable  styj  u  I 
mav  call  it,  with  a  cok>ttred  handkerchief 
tied  round  his  head.  With  difficulty  could 
I  awaken  him.  It  reminded  me  of^  Henry 
the  Fourth's  fine  soliloquy  9  qq  skep,  for 
there  was  here  as  uneasy  a  pallet  as  the 
poet's  imsgination  could  possibly  conceive. 

A  red  coat  of  the  15th  regiment,  whetlier 
officer,  or  only  seijeant,  I  could  not  be  sure, 
came  to  the  house,  in  his  wi^  to  tbe 
mountains  to  shoot  deer,  which  it  seenff 
the  Laird  of  Glenmorison  doea  not  hinder 
any  one  to  do.  Few,  indeed,  can  do  Iheia 
harm.  We  had  him  to  breakfast  with  at. 
We  got  away  about  eight  M'Qacen 
walked  some  miles  to  give  us  a  cosvoy. 
He  had,  in  1745,  joined  the  Highland  snny 
at  Fort  Augustus,  and  continued  in  it  till 
afler  the  battle  of  Culloden«  As  he  narra- 
ted the  particulars  of  that  iUwulvifled,  bot 
brave  attempt,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
tears.  There  is  a  certain  associatioo  of 
ideas  in  my  mind  npon  that  s^hjrct,  by 
which  I  am  strongly  effected,  itie  rrij 
Highland  names,  or  the  sound  of  aba^pip^ 
will  stir  my  blood,  and  AH  me  with  a  mix- 
ture of  melancholy  and  respect  Ibr  courage ; 

~*~[Shakmeara^^Ul^^  ^ 

aene  1. — ^Ei>.] 
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with  pity  for  ttn  unfortunate  and  snpersti- 
tloiu  regard  for  antiquity,  and  thoughtless 
inrJination  for  war ;  in  short,  with  a  crowd 
of  sensations  with  which  sober  rationality 
hes  nothing  to  do. 

We  pawed  through  GlensheaU,  with 
prodjgioiiB  nxmntains  on  each  side.  We 
«BW  tffhere  the  battle  was  fought,  in  the 
year  1719.  Dr.  Johnson  owned  he  was 
DOW  in  a  scene  of  as  wild  nature  as  he 
wvHd  see ;  but  he  corrected  me  sometimes 
in  my  inaccurate  observations.  ''There," 
nid  1,  '*  ia  a  mountain  like  a  cone."  Johk- 
fioy.  "  No,  sir.  It  would  be  called  so  in 
B  book ;  and  when  a  man  comes  to  look  at 
it,  he  sees  it  is  not  so.  It  is  indeed  pointed 
It  the  top  ;  but  one  side  of  it  is  larger  than 
the  other  ^.*'  Another  mountain  i  called 
inimense.  JoHirsoir.  ''  No ;  it  is  no  more 
than  a  considerable  protuberance." 

We  came  to  a  rich  green  valley,  com- 
paratively speaking,  and  stopped  a  while 
to  let  our  horses  rest  and  eat  grass  3.    We 

'  [Id  1719,  Spain  projected  an  invagion  of 
Sdrtbnd  in  behalf  of  the  Chevalier,  and  destined 
a  gmt  force  fi>r  that  parpoae,  under  the  command 
U  (be  Dnkfl  of  Ormond.  Bat  owmg  to  atorniB, 
Qalj  three  fiigatea,  with  three  bondred  or  four 
bandred  Spanmidi  on  board,  arrived  in  Scotland. 
They  kkd  with  them  the  banished  Earl  of  Sea- 
focth,  chief  of  the  Mackenziea,  a  man  of  great 
jwwcr,  exiled  for  his  share  in  the  rebellion  of 
1715.  He  raised  a  considerable  body  of  High- 
luultii  of  his  own  and  friendly  clans,  and  disem- 
Urlvii^  the  Spaniards,  come  as  far  as  the  great 
lalley  called  Glensfaeal,  in  the  West  Highlands. 
Cf «BSfal  Wightnan  marched  against  them  from  In- 
verness with  a  few  regalar  forces,  and  several  of  the 
Graois,  Rosses,  Mnnros,  and  other  clans  friendly 
lo  |ov«fii]iienL  He  found  the  insurgents  in  pos- 
Mnon  of  a  very  strong  pass  called  Stmchel,  from 
which,  aller  a  few  days'  skirmishing,  they  retired, 
Sedorth^a  paity  not  losing  a  man,  and  the  othen 
hsvnc  aorvwal  ahiin.  Bat  the  Earl  of  Seoforth 
wa»  jbagarpBsly  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and 
o^g«d  to  be  earned  back  to  the  ships.  His  clan 
deanted  or  dsppened,  and  the  Spaniards  sonen- 
drred  thwiasekca  prisoneia  of  war  to  General 
Wigbtman. — ^Waj^txr  Scott.] 

'fniis  was  hypercritical;  the  hill  is  indeed  not 
a  cone,  but  it  m  Uke  one. — ^Wai«ter  Scott.] 

*  Dr.  Johana,  in  hki  Journey,  thus  beautifully 
d«cribes  his  situation  here  :  "  I  sat  down  on  a 
fasnk,  mch  as  a  writer  of  romance  might  have  de- 
lighted to  feign.  I  had,  indeed,  no  trees  to  whis- 
per OTV*  ntybead,  l>ut  a  clear  riTulet  streamed  at 
mj  fesL  llie  day  was  calm,  the  air  soft,  and  all 
was  mdaaeaa,  sSoiee  and  solitude.  Before  me, 
sal  oa  ehber  side,  were  high  lulls,  which,  by 
huiderii^  the  eye  fivm  ranging,  forced  the  mind 
lo  ftod  ensaitaiBaMsiC  far  itMslf.  Whether  I  spent 
the  hoar  wtdl,  1  know  not ;  fer  here  I  first  con- 
rxmd  die  tboi^  of  this,  nanatioo.'*  The  Crit- 
r-ai  Kesiewesa,  with  a  spirit  and  exprenion  wor- 
thy of  the  aabject,  say,  **  We  congratulate  the 
pabfick  OD  the  erent  witb  whieh  thn  quotation 
ronehBlaa,  and  are  folly  pemaded  that  the  hour  in 
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soon  allenvards  came  to  Aachnaaheal,  a 
kind  of  rural  village,  a  nmnher  of  cottages 
being  built  together,  as  we  saw  all  along  in 
the  jEIighlands.  We  passed  many  miles 
this  day  without  seeing^  a  house,  but  only 
little  summer  huts,  called  shielings.  Even 
Campbell,  servant  to  Mr.  Muichison,  factor 
to  the  Laird  of  Macleod  in  Glenelg,  ran 
alon^  with  us  to-day.  He  was  a  very 
obliging  fellow.  At  Auehnasheal,  we  sat 
down  on  a  green  turf-seat  at  the  end  of  a 
house;  they  brouj^ht  us  out  two  wooden 
dishes  of  milk,  which  we  tasted.  One  of 
them  was  frothed  like  a  syllabub.  I  saw  a 
woman  preparing  it  with  such  a  stick  as  is 
used  for  chocolate,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner. We  had  a  considerable  circle  about 
us,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  M'Craas^, 
Lord  Seaibrth's  people.  Not  one  of  them 
could  speak  £ngli»i.  I  observed  to  1)1. 
Johnson,  it  was  much  the  same  as  being 
with  a  tribe  of  Indians.  Johnsov.  "  Yes, 
sir,  but  not  so  terrifying."  I  gave  all  who 
chose  it  snufi' and  tobacco.  Govemour  Tra-- 
paud  had  made  us  buy  a  quantity  at  Fort 
Augustus,  and  put  them  up  in  small  par- 
cels. I  also  gave  each  person  a  piece  of 
wheat  bread,  which  they  had  never  tasted 
before.  I  then  gave  a  penny  apiece  to  each 
child.  I  told  Dr.  Johnson  of  this:  upon 
which  he  called  to  Joseph  and  our  guides, 
for  change  for  a  shilling,  and  declar^  tliat 
he  would  distribute  among  the  children. 
Upon  this  being  announced  in  Erse,  there 
was  a  great  stir ;  not  only  did  some  children 
come  running  down  from  neighbouring 
huts,  but  I  observed  one  black-haired  man, 
who  had  been  with  us  all  along,  had  gone 
off,  and  returned,  bringing  a  very  young 
child.  My  fellow  traveller  then  ordered  the 
children  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  row,  and  he 
dealt  about  his  copper,  and  made  them  and 
their  parents  all  happy.     The  poor  M'  C  raas, 

winch  the  entertaining  travelltf  conceived  this  nar- 
rative will  be  considered,  by  every  reader  of  taste, 
as  a  fortunate  event  in  the  annals  of  litemtnre. 
Were  it  suitable  to  the  task  m  which  we  are  at 
present  engaged,  to  indulge  omselves  in  a  poetical 
flight,  we  would  invoke  the  winds  of  the  Caledo- 
nian mountains  to  blow  forever,  with  their  soft- 
est breezes,  on  the  bank  where  our  author  reclined, 
and  request  of  Flora,  that  it  might  be  perpetually 
adorned  with  (he  gayest  and  most  fragrant  produc- 
tk>ns  of  the  year." — ^Boswell. 

*  [The  Mae  Raes  are  an  example  of  what 
sometimes  oeeurred  in  the  Highlands,  a  clan  who 
had  no  chief  or  banner  of  theur  own,  but  mustered 
under  that  of  another  tribe.  They  were  originally 
attached  to  the  Ftaseni,  but  on  occasion  of  an  in- 
termarriage, they  were  transferred  to  the  Mack- 
enzies,  and  have  since  mustered  under  Seaforth*s 
standard.  They  were  always,  and  are  still,  a  set 
of  bold  hardy  men,  as  much  attached  fo  the 
Cdberfae  (or  stag's  head)  as  the  Mackenzies,  to 
whom  the  standa^  properij  belongs.— Walter 
Scott.] 
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whatever  may  be  their  present  state,  were 
of  considerable  estimation  in  the  year  1715, 
when  there  was  a  line  in  a  song : 


1 1» 


.    •*  And  aw  the  bniTe  M'Craas  are  coming  *. 

There  was  great  diversity  in  the  faces  of 
the  circle  around  us ;  some  were  as  black 
and  wild  in  their  appearance  as  any  Ameri- 
can savages  whatever*  One  woman  was 
as  comely  almost  as  the  figure  of  Sap- 
pho, as  we  see  it  painted.  We  asked  the 
old  woman,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
where  we  had  the  milk  (which,  by  the  by, 
Dr.  Johnson  tokl  me,  for  I  did  not  observe 
it  myself,  was  built  not  of  turf,  but  of 
stone),  what  we  shoukl  pay.  She  said, 
what  we  pleased.  One  of  our  gukles  ask- 
ed her,  in  Erse,  if  a  shilling  was  enough. 
She  said,  "  Yes."  But  some  of  the  men 
bade  her  ask  more.  This  vexed  me ;  be- 
cause it  showed  a  desiie  to  impose  upon 
strangers,  as  they  knew  that  even  a  shilling 
was  high  payment.  The  woman,  how- 
ever, honestly  persisted  in  her  first  price : 
so  I  gave  her  half  a  crown.  Thus  we  had 
one  good  scene  of  life  uncommon  to  us. 
The  people  were  very  much  pleased,  gave 
us  many  blessings,  and  said  they  had  not 
had  such  a  day  since  the  old  Laird  of 
Macleod's  time. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  much  relVeshed  by  this 
repast  He  was  pleased  when  I  told  him 
he  would  make  a  good  chief.  He  said, 
"  Were  I  a  chief,  I  would  dress  my  servants 
better  than  mysell*,  and  knock  a  fellow  down 
if  he  looked  saucy  to  a  Macdonald  in  rags : 
but  I  would  not  treat  men  as  brutes.  I 
would  let  them  know  why  all  of  my  clan  were 


^  The  M'Cnas,  or  Macraes,  were,  since  that 
time,  brencht  into  the  king's  army,  by  the  late 
Lord  Bealorth.  When  they  lay  in  Edinbnnb 
Castle,  in  1778,  and  were  ordered  to  embark  for 
JerNj,  tber,  with  a  number  of  oiher  men  in  the 
regiment,  for  different  reasons,  bat  especially  an 
appreheDNoa  that  they  were  to  be  sold  to  the  East 
India  Company,  thoqgh  enlisted  not  to  be  sent  ont 
of  Great  Britam  witlmt  their  own  consent,  made 
a  determined  matiny,  and  encamped  upon  the 
lof^  mountain,  Arthur's  Seat,  where  they  n- 
mamed  three  days  and  three  nights,  bkUing  defi- 
ance to  all  the  force  in  Scotland.  At  last  they 
came  down,  and  embarked  peaceably,  havii^  ob- 
tained fonnal  artxles  of  capitdatMo,  signed  by 
Sir  Adolphus  Ougfaton,  eonunander-iaHchief,  Gen- 
eral Skene,  deputy  commander,  the  Duke  of 
Bnccleugh,  and  tbe  Eail  of  Dwimore,  whwh 
quieted  them.  Since  the  secession  of  the  Com- 
mons of  Room  to  tbe  Mom  Sacte,  a  more  spirited 
eiertioa  has  not  been  nade.  I  gave  great  atten> 
tmn  to  it  from  fint  to  Usi,  and  have  Sawn  ap  a 
paitiealar  account  of  it  Those  brave  fellows 
have  since  served  their  countiy  effectually  at  Jer- 
ae;f,  and  also  in  the  East  Indiei,  to  which,  after 
bttog  better  iiifenned,  they  voluntarily  agreod  to 
go. — ^Boswblim 
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to  have  attention  paid  to  them.  I  would 
tell  my  upper  servants  why,  and  make  ihem 
tell  the  others." 

We  rode  on  well,  till  we  came  to  the 
high  mountain  called  the  Rattakin,  hy 
which  time  both  Dr.  Johnson  and  the 
horses  were  a  good  deal  fatigued.  It  it  a 
terrible  steep  to  climb,  notwithstanding  the 
road  is  formed  slanting  along  it;  however, 
we  made  it  out.  On  the  top  of  it  we  met 
Captain  Macleod,  of  Babnenoch  (a  Dutch 
officer  who  had  come  from  Sky),  riding 
with  his  sword  slung  across  him.  He  tak* 
ed,  "  Is  this  Mr.  Boswell?  "  which  was  a 
proof  that  we  were  expected.  Going  down 
the  hill  on  the  other  side  was  no  easv  task. 
As  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  great  weignt,  the 
two  guides  agreed  that  he  should  ride  the 
horses  alternately.  Hay>b  were  the  two 
best,  and  Uie  Doctor  would  not  ride  but 
upon  one  or  other  of  them,  a  black  or  t 
brown.  But,  as  Hav  complained  mnch 
after  ascending  the  Rattakin,  the  Doctor 
was  prevailed  with  to  mount  one  of  VasB^t 
grays.  As  he  rode  upon  it  down  bill,  it 
did  not  go  well,  and  he  grumbled.  I  walk- 
ed on  a  little  before,  but  was  excessively 
entertained  with  the  method  taken  to  keep 
him  in  good  humour.  Hay  led  the  horae's 
head,  talking  to  Dr.  Johnson  as  much  as  be 
could;  and  (having  heard  him,  in  tbe  fore- 
noon, express  a  pastoral  pleasure  on  seeing 
the  goats  browsing)  just  when  the  Doctor 
was  uttering  his  displeasure,  the  fellow 
cried,  with  a  very  Highland  accent,  ^*  See, 
such  pretty  goats!"  Then  he  wkistleil 
whu!  and  made  them  Jump.  Little  did  he 
conceive  what  Dr.  Johnson  was.  Here 
now  was  a  common  ignorant  Highlaod 
clown  imagining  that  he  couki  divert,  u 
one  does  a  child,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnaon! 
The  ludicrousness,  absurdity,  and  extraor- 
dinary contrast  between  what  the  feiiov 
fancied,  and  the  reality,  was  truly  oomick. 

It  grew  duskv;  and  we  had'a  wry  t^ 
dious  ride  for  what  waa  called  five  miWi 
but  I  am  sure  would  measure  ten.  We  had 
no  conversation.  I  was  riding  forward  to 
the  irm  at  Glenelg,  on  tlie  shore  oppwi^ 
to  Sky,  that  I  might  take  proper  meaaurev, 
before  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  now  advanc- 
ing in  dreary  silence,  Hay  leading  his  borae, 
should  arrive.  Vass  also  walked  by  the 
side  of  his  horse,  and  Joseph  foUowM  b^ 
hind.  As,  therefore,  he  was  thus  attrfid«dt 
and  seemed  to  be  in  deep  meditation,  1 
thouffht  there  could  be  no  barm  in  leaiiif 
him  for  a  little  while.  He  called  me  bacK 
with  a  tremendoua sliout»  and  was  i^lyja 
a  passion  with  mc  fbr  baving  binu  I  ^ 
him  my  intentions,  but  he  was  not  satiafifdi 
and  said,  ^  Do  yon  know,  I  ahooki  as  soob 
have  thought  of  picking  a  pocket,  as  dainf 
so."  BoswELL.  "  I  am  diverted  with  you, 
sir."    JoHvsoir.     «  Sir,  I  could  ncwr  be 
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diverted  with  incivility.  Doing  such  a 
thing  makes  one  lose  confidence  in  him  who 
h«s  done  it,  aa  one  cannot  tell  what  he  may 
do  nexU"  His  extraordinary  warmth  con- 
foaoded  me  so  much,  that  1  justified  my- 
seif  but  lamely  to  him;  ^et  my  intentions 
were  not  improper.  I  wished  to  get  on,  to 
•ee  how  we  were  to  he  lodsed,  a^  how  we 
«rre  to  get  a  boat;. all  wnich  I  thought  I 
cooJd  best  settle  myself,  without  his  having 
any  tiouble.  To  apply  his  fp^at  mind  to 
laiaate  particulars  is  wronff :  it  is  like  taking 
an  immense  balance  (su^  as  is  kept  on 
quays  for  weighing  cargoes  of  ships)  to 
weigh  a  guinea.  I  knew  I  had  neat  Uttle 
scales,  which  would  do  better:  and  that  his 
attention  to  every  thing  which  falls  in  his 
way,  and  his  uncommon  desire  to  be  always 
in  the  right,  would  make  him  weigh,  if  he 
knew  of  the  particulars:  it  was  right  there- 
fore forme  to  weigh  them,  and  let  him  hsve 
them  only  in  effect.  I  however  continued 
to  ride  by  him,  finding  he  wished  I  should 
do  Six 

Aa  we  pasaed  the  barracks  at  Bern^ra,  I 
looked  at  them  wishfully,  as  soldiers  have 
always  every  thing  in  die  best  order;  but 
there  was  only  a  Serjeant  and  a  few  men 
ihere.  We  came  on  to  the  inn  at  Glenelg. 
There  was  no  provender  ibr  our  horses;  so 
tliey  were  sent  to  ^rass,  with  a  man  to 
waich  them*  A  nuid  showed  us  up  stairs 
iiitj  a  room  damp  and  dirty,  with  bare 
walW,  a  variety  of  bad  smells,  a  coarse  black 
creaay  fir  table,  and  forms  [benches]  of  the 
fime  kind;  and  out  of  a  wretched  bed 
started  a  fellow  from  his  sleep,  like  Edgar 
in  King  Lear,  "  Poor  Tom  '$  a  cold  i." 

This  inn  was  furnished  with  not  a  sin- 

le  article  that  we  could  either  eat  or  drink; 

ut  Mr.  Murchison,  factor  to  the  Laird  of 
Macleod,  in  Glenelg,  sent  us  a  bottle  of 
rum  aad  some  sugar,  with  a  polite  mes- 
ttge,  to  acquaint  us,  that  he  was  verv  sorry 
that  he  did  not  hear  of  us  till  we  had  pass- 
ed his  hoose,  otherwise  he  should  have  in- 
ttslBd  oa  onr  sleeping  there  that  night;  and 
that*  if  he  were  not  obliged  to  set  out  for 
lorerneas  early  next  morning,  he  would 
have  wmited  upon  us*  Such  extraordinary 
utention  fit>m  this  gentleman,  to  entire 
s..rangen,  deserves  tne  most  honourable 
oimmefiiaration. 

Our  bad  accommodation  here  made  me 
oaasy,  and  almost  fretful  Dr.  Johnson 
waa  cainu  I  said  he  was  so  from  vanity. 
JoBssos.  **  KOf  sir;  it  is  Orom  philosophy." 
It  piraaed  me  to  aee  that  the  Bmmbkr  could 
praetiae  so  well  his  own  lessons. 

I  ic«nined  the  subject  of  my  leaving  him 
00  %kt  road,  aad  endeavoured  to  defend  it 

^  U  is  aonnig  to  observe  the  diflerent  images 
nrlyeli  this  beiqg  preseoted  to  Dr.  Johnson  uid 
aeL  The  Dodor,  in  his  "  Jooiaey,"  compares 
kam  10  a  Cjre2«>|»f<— Boswxiii*. 
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better.  He  was  still  violent  upon  that 
head,  and  said,  "  Sir,  had  you  gone  on,  I 
was  thinking  that  I  should  have  returned 
with  you  to  Edinburgh,  and  then  have 
parted  from  yon,  and  never  spoken  to  you 
more." 

I  sent  for  fresh  hay,  with  which  we 
made  beds  for  ourselves,  each  in  a  room 
equallv  miserable.  Like  Wolfe,  we  had  a 
"cAoMe  of  difficulHei'^.''  Dr.  Johnson 
made  things  eaner  by  comparison.  At 
McQueen's,  last  night,  he  ooeerved,  that 
few  were  so  well  Mged  in  a  ship.  To- 
night, he  said,  we  were  better  than  if  we 
had  been  upon  the  hill.  He  lay  down  but- 
toned up  m  his  great  coat.  I  had  my 
sheets  spread  on  the  hay,  and  my  clothes 
and  great  coat  laid  over  me,  by  way  of 
blankets  3. 

Tkur$dau,  Std  Septeimher. — I  had  slept 
ill.  Dr.  Johnson's  anger  had  affected  me 
much.  I  considered  that,  without  an^  bad 
intention,  I  might  suddenly  forfeit  his 
friendship  j  and  was  impatient  to  see  him 
this  mormng.  I  told  nim  how  uneasy 
he  had  made  me  by  what  he  had  said,  and 
reminded  him  of  his  own  remark  at  Aber* 
deen,  upon  old  friendships  being  hsstily 
broken  ofi*.  He  owned,  he  had  spoken  to 
me  in  passion;  that  he  would  not  have  done 
what  ne  threatened;  and  that,  if  he  had, 
he  should  have  been  ten  times  worse  than 
I;  that  forming  intimacies  would  indeed  be 
"  limning  the  water,"  were  they  liable  to 
such  sudden  dissolution;  and  he  added, 
"  Let 's  think  no  more  on't"  Bos  well. 
<<  Well  then,  sir,  I  shall  be  easy.  Remem- 
ber, I  am  to  have  fair  warning  in  case  of 
any  quarrel.  You  are  never  to  spring  a 
mine  upon  me.  It  was  absurd  in  me  to 
believe  you."  Joairsoiff.  "  You  deserved 
about  as  much,  as  to  believe  me  from  night 
to  morning." 

AAer  breakfast,  we  got  into  a  boat  for 
Sky.  It  rained  much  when  we  set  off,  but 
cleared  up  ss  we  advanced.  One  of  the 
boatmen,  who  spoke  Exiglish,  said,  that  a 
mile  at  land  was  two  miles  at  sea.  I  then 
observed,  that  iVom  Olenelg  to  Armidale  in 
Sky,  which  was  our  present  course,  and  is 
caUed  twelve,  was  only  six  miles:  but  this 
he  could  not  understand.  "  Well,^  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  ''never  talk  to  me  of  the 
native  good  sense    of  the    Highlanders. 

'  [This  phrase,  now  so  conunon,  eicited  some 
sniprise  and  criticiani  when  naed  by  General 
Wolfe,  in  his  deipatch  fiom  before  Qaebee.  See 
Lmiim  GoMetU  EmiraoirMnary^  16Uk  Od. 
1759.— Ed.] 

*  [Johnson  tbas  deseribes  this  aeans  to  Hia. 
ThrJe,  **  Jorderad  hay  to  be  laid  thiek  apon  tfas 
bed,aBddeptaponit  inmygresteoat  JBo$u>eU 
bdd  sheets  apon  his  bed,  and  reposed  in  linen, 
Hke  a  geHileman,**-^LetUrM^  vol.  l  p.  187.— 
Eo.] 
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Here  ia  a  fellow  who  calls  one  mile  two, 
and  yet  cannot  comprehend  that  twelve 
such  imag^inary  miles  make  in  truth  but 


}> 


SIX. 

We  reached  the  shore  of  Armidale  be- 
fore one  o'clock.  Sir  Alexander  Macdon- 
8  Id  came  down  to  receive  us.  He  and  his 
lady  (formerly  Miaa  Boswell,  of  Yorkshire), 
were  then  in  a  house  built  by  a  tenant  at 
this  place,  which  is  in  the  district  of  Slate, 
the  family  mansion  here  having  been  burn- 
ed in  Sir  Donald  Macdonald's  time. 

(I  The  most  ancient  seat  of  the  chief  of 
^ -.  the  Macdonalds  in  the  Isle  of  Sky 
was  at  Duntulm,  where  there  are 
the  remains  of  a  stately  castle.  The  princi- 
pal residence  of  the  family  is  now  at  Mug- 
stot,  at  which  there  is  a  considerable  build- 
ing. Sir  Alexander  and  Lady  Macdonald 
had  come  to  Armidale  in  their  way  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
be  soon  afler  this  time. 

Armidale  is  situated  on  a  pretty  bay  of 
the  narrow  sea,  which  flows  between  the 
main  land  of  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Sky. 
In  front  there  is  a  mnd  proepect  of  the 
rude  mountains  of  Moidart  and  Knoidart. 
Behind  are  hills  gently  rising  and  covered 
with  a  finer  verdure  than  I  expected  to  see 

'  [The  paragraphs  between  ()  were  inserted  by 
Mr.  Boswell  in  the  second  edition  to  fill  the  space 
of  those  between  [],  which  were  in  the  firat  edi- 
tion, and  omitted  in  the  second.  In  one  of  these 
substituted  paragraphs,  Boswell  says,  that  Sir 
Alexander  and  his  lady  "  came  to  Armidale  on 
their  way  to  Edinbnigh,  where  it  was  nesessary 
they  sbonld  be ;' '  but  both  Boswell  and  Dr.  Johnson 
really  believed  that  they  had  come  to  this  hovel, 
to  escape  the  necessity  of  entertaining  them  at 
their  usaal  residence.  Johnson,  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Thnde,  says,  "  We  had  a  passage  of  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  point  where  [Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald]  resided,  having  come  from  his  seat, 
in  the  middle  of  the  island,  to  a  small  house  on  the 
shore,  as  we  believe,  that  be  might  with  Ubm  re- 
proaeh  entertain  ua  meanly.  If  he  aspired  to 
meanness,  his  retrograde  ambition  was  completely 
gratified  ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  equally  in  es- 
caping reproach.  He  bad  no  cook,  nor  I  suppose 
much  provision;  nor  had  the  lady  the  commen 
decencies  of  her  tea-table  ;  we  picked  up  our 
sugar  with  our  fingers.  Boewell  was  very  angry, 
and  reproached  him  with  his  improper  paisimo- 
ny." — Letteri^  vol.  i.  p.  137.  And  again  ;  "I 
have  done  thinking  of  [Sir  Alexander  Macdonald], 
whom  we  now  c3\  Sir  Sawney  ;  he  has  dii^ust- 
eA  all  mankind  by  mjudicious  parsimony,  and  giv- 
en oeeasion  to  so  many  stories,  that  [Boswell]  has 
some  thoughts  of  collecting  them,  and  making  a 
novel  of  his  life." 

These  pasBagea*  and  the  extracts  from  the  first 
edition,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  person  meant 
ill  the  various  allusions  to  the  mean  and  parsi- 
monious landlord  and  chieftain,  which  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  subsequent  ports  of  the 
Tour.— Eo.] 
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in  this  chmate,  and  the  scene  is  enliveiicJ 
by  a  number  of  little  clear  brooks.) 

[Instead  of  finding  the  head  of  ^^^ 
the  Macdonalds  surrounded  with  his 
clan,  and  a  festive  entertainment,  we  iiail 
a  small  company,  and  cannot  boast  of  nur 
cheer.  The  particulars  are  minuted  in  my 
"  Journal,"  hut  I  shall  not  trouble  the  put!- 
lick  with  them.  I  shall  mention  bnt  one 
characteristick  circumstance.  My  fihrewJ 
and  hearty  fViend,  Sir  Thomas  (Weui- 
worth)  Blacket,  Lady  Macdonald's  unrlc, 
who  had  preceded  us  in  a  visit  to  thisrhief, 
upon  being  asked  by  him,  if  the  punrh- 
bowl,  then  upon  the  table,  was  not  a  very 
handsome  one,  replied,  **  Tes,  if  it  werr 
full."] 

Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  having  been  an 
Eton  scholar  3,  and  being  a  gentleman  (^ 
talents.  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  veiy  well 
pleased  with  him  in  London.  But  my 
fellow-traveller  and  I  were  now  full  of  the 
old  Highland  spirit,  and  were  dissatisSe^l  at 
hearing  [heavy  complaints]  of  rents  ^^^ 
racked  and  [the  people  driven  to] 
emigration;  and  finding  a  ehief  not  sur- 
rounded by  his  clan.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  [*^  It 
grieves  me  to  see  the  chief  of  a  great  ^^^  ^ 
clan  appear  to  such  disadvantage. 
This  gentleman  has  talents,  nay,  some 
learning;  but  he  is  totally  unfit  for  his  situ- 
ation."] Sir,  the  Highland  chiefs  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  farther  south  than 
Aberdeen.  A  strong-minded  man,  like 
Sir  James  Macdonald,  may  be  hnprovnl 
by  an  English  education;  but  in  general, 
they  will  l^  tamed  into  insignificance.'* 

[I  meditated  an  escape  from  this  ^^^ 
house  the  very  next  day;  but  Dr. 
Johnson  resolved  that  we  should  weather  it 
out  till  Monday.] 

We  found  here  Mr.  Janes  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, a  naturalist  Janes  said  he  had  been 
at  Dr.  Johnson's  in  London,  with  Ferfw- 
son  the  astronomer.  Johnsok.  "  It  is 
strange  that,  in  such  distant  places,  1 
should  meet  with  any  one  who  knows  me. 
I  should  have  thought  I  might  hide  my- 
self in  Sky." 

Friday,  Sd  Septemffer.^-Thia  day  prov- 
ing wet,  we  should  have  passed  our  tiine 
very  uncomfortably,  had  we  not  found  in 
the  house  two  chests  of  books,  which  ^e 
eageriy  ransacked.  After  dinner,  when  I 
alone  was  left  at  table  with  the  few  Hieh- 
land  gentlemen  who  were  of  the  company, 
having  talked '  with  very  high  respect  of 

'  [See  his  Latin  veives  addreaaed  to  Dr.  Johp- 
won,  in  the  Appendix. — Boewsi:.!*.  [ladWemit 
as  tfaetie  vemes  are,  they  prebaMy  im§gMt»^  ^ 
Dr.  Johnson's  mind  the  writing  tboae  Latin  nnm 
in  Skie  and  Inch-ITeuneth,  which  we  sM  n^ 
pitsscntly. — ^Ed.] 

>  [Kere,  in  the fint  edition,  was  a  leaf  mmi^ 


Sir  JamM  Mftcdonald,  they  were  all  so 
m«jch  affected  as  to  shed  tears.  One  of 
ihtrm  was  Mr«  Donald  Macdonald,  who 
had  been  lieutenant  of  grenadiers  in  the 
Uighland  regiment,  raued  by  Colonel 
Montgomety,  now  Earl  of  Elingtoune,  in 
the  war  before  last;  one  of  those  regiments 
which  the  late  Lord  Chatham  prided  him- 
srli'  in  faavtog  brought  from  "  the  moun- 
taioa  of  the  north : "  by  doing  which  he 
eoDtribated  to  extinguish  in  the  Highlands 
the  remains  of  dtsaSection  to  the  present 
ntysl  family.  From  this  gentleman's  con- 
▼eraatioo,  I  first  learnt  how  very  popular 
his  colonel  was  among  the  Highlanders; 
of  which  I  had  such  continued  proofs,  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  my  Tour,  that  on 
ny  rptum  I  could  not  help  telling  the  noble 
earl  himself,  that  I  did  not  before  know  how 
great  a  man  he  was. 

We  were  advised  by  some  persons  here 
(0  Wait  Rasay,  in  our  way  to  Dun  vegan, 
ihe  seat  of  the  Laird  of  Macleod.  Being  in- 
fonned  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Donald  McQueen 
was  the  most  intelligent  man  in  Sky,  and 
having  been  favoured  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
diietioo  to  him,  by  the  learned  Sir  James 
Fottlis  1, 1  seat  it  to  him  by  an  express,  and 
requested  he  would  meet  us  at  Rasay;  and 
It  the  same  time  enclosed  a  letter  to  the 
Laird  of  Macleod,  informing  him  that  we 
intended  in  a  few  days  to  have  the  honour 
of  waiting  on  him  at  Dun  vegan. 

Dr.  Johnson  this  day  endeavoured  to  ob- 
t^o  some  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
cooutry;  but  complained  that  he  could  get 
DO  diatinct  information  about  any  thing, 
fram  those  with  whom  he  conversed. 

Saimrday,  ^h  September. — My  endeav- 
ours to  rouse  the  English-bred  chieftain,  in 
whose  house  we  were,  to  tlie  feudal  and  pa- 
triarehri  feelings,  proving  ineffectual,  Dr. 
Johnson  this  morning  tried  to  bring  him  to 
our  way  of  thinking.  Johksok.  "  Were 
I  in  your  place,  sir,  in  seven  years  I  would 
make  this  an  independent  island.  I  would 
mast  oxen  whole,  and  hang  out  a  flag  as  a 
signal  to  the  Macdonalds  to  come  and  get 
beef  and  whiskey."  Sir  Alexander  was 
still  starting  difficulties.    Johssok.    '<  Nay, 

led,  which,  no  doubt,  cootaiaed  some  of  the  origi- 
oii  tfrictores  of  the  *<  Joarnar*  on  Sir  Aleiander 
lfieiloiMUd*s  want  of  hospitality  and  lipirit — Ed.] 
*  [8v  Jaxnci  Fonlk,  of  CoUintoo,  Bart,  was  a 
OHO  of  aa  ajieieiit  family,  a  good  scholar,  and  a 
Iwd  «idsiit;  doly  imbued  with  a  large  share  both 
of  ifeoisab  ahrewdaeis  and  8cottj2i  prejudice. 
ir«  property,  his  income  at  least,  was  very  mod- 
cnta.  Olhen  might  have  increased  it  in  a  voyage 
to  Mfi^,  which  he  made  in  the  character  of  a 
mmwmmtieri  but  Sir  James  returned  as  poor  as 
ht  w€t^  there.  Sir  James  Foatis  was  one  of  the 
Lowiandsn  whom  HigUaoders  allowed  to  be 
»cU  skilled  in  the  Gaelick ,  an  acquaintance  which 
he  mad9  lais  in  life.— Wai.txr  Scott.] 
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sir;  if  you  are  born  to  object,  I  have  done 
with  you.  Sir,  I  would  nave  a  magazine 
of  arms."  Sir  Albzahder.  "They  would 
rust."  JoHNsoir.  "  Let  there  be  men  to 
keep  them  clean.  Your  ancestors  did  not 
use  to  let  their  arms  lustV 

We  attempted  in  vain  to  communicate  to 
him  a  portion  of  our  enthusiasm.  He  bore 
with  so  ])olite  a  good-nature  our  warm,  and 
what  some  might  call  Gothick,  expostula- 
tions on  this  subject,  that  I  should  not  for- 
§ive  myself  were  I  to  record  all  that  Dr. 
ohnson's  ardour  led  him  to  say.  This  day 
was  little  better  than  a  blank. 

Sunday,  bth  September, — I  walked  to  the 
parish  church  of  Slate,  which  is  a  very  poor 
one.  There  are  no  church  bells  in  the  isl- 
and. I  was  told  there  were  once  some; 
what  was  become  of  them,  T  could  not  learn. 
The  minister  not  being  at  home,  there  was 
no  service.  I  went  into  the  church,  and 
saw  the  monument  of  Sir  James  Macdon- 
ald, which  was  elegantly  executed  at  Rome, 
and  has  an  inscription,  written  by  his  friend, 
George  Lord  Lyttelton:  [which,  as  ^^ 
well  as  two  letters,  written  by  Sir 
James,  in  his  last  illness,  to  his  mother,  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix.] 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  the  inscription  should 
have  been  in  Latin,  as  every  thing  intended 
to  be  universal  and  permanent  should  be  3. 

This  being  a  beautiful  day,  m^  spirits 
were  cheered  by  the  mere  effect  of  climate. 
I  had  felt  a  return  of  spleen  during  my  stay 
at  Armidale,  and  had  it  not  been  that  I  had 
Dr.  Johnson  to  contemplate,  I  should  have 
sunk  into  dejection  ;  but  his  firmness  sup- 
ported me.  I  looked  at  him,  as  a  man  whose 
head  is  turning  giddy  at  sea  looks  at  a  rock, 
or  any  fixed  object.  I  wondered  at  his  tran- 
quillity. He  said,  "  Sir,  when  a  man  retires 
into  an  island,  he  is  to  turn  his  thoughts  en- 

'  [Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  a 
Highlander  going  armed  at  this  period  incurred 
the  penalty  of  serving  as  a  common  soldier  for  the 
first,  and  of  transportation  beyond  sea  for  a  sec- 
ond ofience.  And  as  "  for  calling  out  his  clan," 
twelve  Highlanders  and  a  bagpipe  made  a  rebel- 
lion.— Walter  Scott.] 

'  [What  a  strange  pervereion  of  language! — uni- 
versal !  Why,  if  it  had  been  in  Latin,  so  far 
from  being  universally  understood,  it  would  have 
been  an  utter  blank  to  one  (the  better)  half  of 
the  creation,  and,  even  of  the  men  who  might 
visit  it,  ninety-nine  will  onderstand  it  in  English 
for  one  who  could  in  Latin.  Something  may  be 
said  for  epitaphs  and  inscriptions  addr»sed,  as  it 
were,  to  the  world  at  large — a  triumphal  arch — 
the  pillar  at  Blenheim — ^the  monument  on  the 
field  of  Waterioo ;  but  a  Latin  epitaph,  in  an 
English  church,  appears,  m  principle,  as  absurd 
aa  the  dinner,  which  the  doctor  gives  in  Peregrine 
Pickle,  after  the  manner  of  the  aneienta,  A 
mortal  may  surely  be  well  satisfied  if  his  fiune 
lasts  as longas the  language  in  which  he  spoke 
or  wrote.-^D.] 
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tirely  to  another  world.  He  haa  done  with 
thia."  BoswBLL.  '*  It  appeara  to  me,  air, 
to  be  very  difficult  to  unite  a  due  attention 
to  this  world,  and  that  which  is  to  come; 
for,  if  we  engage  eagerly  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  we  are  apt  to  be  totally  forgetful  of  a 
future  state;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
steady  contemplation  of  the  awful  concerns 
of  eternity  renders  all  objects  here  so  insig- 
nificant, as  to  make  us  indifferent  and  neg- 
lifirent  about  them."  Johksok.  "  Sir,  Dr. 
Cneyne  has  laid  down  a  rule  to  himself  on 
this  subject,  which  should  be  imprinted  on 
every  mind :  '  To  neglect  nothing  to  secure 
my  eternal  peace,  more  than  if  I  had  been 
certified  I  should  die  within  the  dav :  nor  to 
mind  any  thing  that  my  secular  obligations 
and  duties  demanded  of  me,  less  than  if  I 
had  been  ensured  to  live  fiAy  years  more.' " 

I  must  here  observe,  that  though  Dr. 
Johnson  appeared  now  to  be  philosophical- 
ly calm,  yet  his  genius  did  not  shine  forth 
as  in  companies,  where  I  have  listened  to 
him  with  admiration.  The  vigour  of  his 
mind  was,  however,  sufficiently  manifested, 
by  his  discovering  no  symptoms  of  feeble  re- 
laxation in  the  dull,  "  weary,  flat,  and  un- 
profitable" state  in  which  we  now  were 
placed. 

I  am  inclined  tn  think  that  it  was  on  this 
day  he  composed  the  following  ode  upon 
the  Isle  of  Slcy,  which  a  few  days  afterwards 
he  showed  me  at  Rasay: 

*•  ODA. 

**  Ponti  profondis  clausa  receasibafl, 
Strepens  procellii,  rapibns  obeita, 
Quam  grata  defeaso  YireDtem 
Bkia  siuam  nebalosa  pandis. 


c< 


His  cnn,  credo,  sedibiu  ezulat; 
Hia  blanda  ceite  pax  habitat  locis  : 
Non  ira,  non  moeror  quietis 
IiMiidiM  meditator  bona. 


*'  At  non  cavata  mpe  lateecere, 
Menti  nee  aeigne  montibns  aviis 
Prodest  vagari,  nee  frementes 
E  Bcopulo  namerare  flactuB. 

**  Homana  virtus  non  sibi  sufficit, 
Datnr  nee  sBquum  caique  animnm  sibi 
Parare  posse,  at  Stoiconim 
Secta  crepet  nimis  alta  fallax. 

**  EjUBStoantis  pectoris  impetam. 
Rex  somme,  solus  ta  regis  arbiter, 
Mentiaque,  te  toUente,  suignnt, 
Te  recidunt  moderante  fluctos^" 

'  Varioui  readings, — Line  2.  In  the  manu- 
script. Dr.  Johnson,  mstead  of  rupibus  obsita, 
had  written  imbribu$  wrida,  and  wnda  nubibu9t 
bat  struck  them  both  out 

Lines  15  and  16.  Instead  of  these  two  lines, 
he  had  written,  but  afterwards  strack  out,  the  fol- 
lowing. 


[tour  to  TBI 

After  supper,  Dr.  Johnson  told  iu,  that 
Isaac  Hawkins  Browne  drank  freely  for 
thirty  years,  and  that  he  wrote  his  poem, 
"  De  Animi  Immortalitate,"  in  some  of  the 
last  of  these  years.  I  listened  to  this  with 
the  eagerness  of  one,  whO}  conscious  of  be- 
ing himself  fond  of  wine,  is  glad  to  hear 
that  a  man  of  so  much  genius  and  good 
thinking  as  Browne  had  the  same  propen- 
sity. 

Monda^^  6fA  September.^-We  set  out, 
acc-ompanied  by  Mr.  Donald  M'Leod,  late 
of  Canna,  as  our  ^uide.  We  rode  for  some 
time  Along  the  district  of  Slate,  near  the 
shore.  The  houses  in  general  are  made  of 
turf,  covered  with  grass.  The  country 
seemed  well  peopled.  We  came  into  the 
district  of  Strath,  and  passed  along  a  wild 
moorish  tract  of  land  till  we  arrived  at  the 
shore.  There  we  found  good  verdure,  tad 
some  curious  whin-rocks,  or  coUectioos  of 
stones,  like  the  ruins  of  the  foundationa  of 
oki  buildings.  We  saw  also  three  eairiM  of 
considerable  aize. 

About  a  mile  beyond  Broadfoot  is  Corri- 
chatachin,  a  farm  of  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
donald's,    possessed  by  Mr.  M'Kinnon^ 

Parart  po9M€t  uteunqueJmeM 
Orandiioquu*  nimi$  alta  Zefio.— BotWELL. 

[It  is  very  curious  that,  in  ai«i.  the  editioiu  of 
JoHirsoN's  Works,  which  the  editor  has  leeo, 
even  down  to  the  Oxford  editk>n  of  1825,  this 
poem  is  given  with  certain  variatians^  which  the 
Editor  confesses  he  does  not  uodentond.  *t\ie 
first  amendment,  noted  by  Mr.  Boswell,  **  obsita 
rupibus**  is  adopted,  but  the  second  is  not,  sod 
the  two  lines  rejected  by  Dr.  Johnson  are  re* 
placed.  But  this  is  not  all :  tlie  words  "  S  Bcopu- 
lo,*^  in  the  12th  line,  are  changed  bto  *<  M  fpee- 
ula,**  of  which  the  sense  b  not  obvious;  and  ia 
the  penultimate  line,  "  sttrgim//*  which  MtM 
necessary  to  the  meaning,  is  altered  to  "JIuctutt** 
which  appears  wholly  unintelligible.  Thesa  \tA 
variatkms  look  like  mere  efron  of  the  prasi «  hsi 
is  it  possible,  that  Johnson's  Latin  poetiy  baa  beea 
so  little  attended  to,  that  the  public  has  been,  for 
forty  yean  past,  acquiescing  ia  what  appeals  to 
be  stark  nonsense  ?  In  the  last  line,  too,  **  re$h 
dent**  m  printed  for  "  reeidunt^**  but  that '»  of 
minor  importance.  It  seema  wonderful  that  Mr. 
Murphy  (who  was  himself  a  Latin  poet)  and  the 
late  Oxford  editor  should,  in  their  splendid  edi- 
tions, have  overlooked  these  errors. — En.] 

'  That  my  readers  may  have  my  nairativa  ia 
the  style  of  the  country  through  wluch  I  am 
travellmg,  it  b  proper  to  inform  them,  tUt  the 
chief  of  a  clan  is  denominated  by  his  sornaiM 
alone,  as  M'Leod,  M'Kinnon,  M*lBtosh.  Ta 
prefix  Mr,  to  it  would  be  a  degradation  fiwn  the 
M*Leod,  &c.  My  old  friend,  the  Laird  of  M'Fai^ 
lane,  the  great  antiquary,  took  it  hi^y  ami^t 
when  General  Wade  called  him  Mr.  m*rariaBfc 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  could  not  bring  binisslf  ts 
use  this  mode  of  address  ;  it  seenrNMl  to  him  te  bs 
too  familiar,  as  it  is  tlie  way  in  which,  in  all  oth- 
er  places,  intimates  or  inferiois  are  addie«ad 
When  the  chiefii  have  titles,  they  aie  deoomioBte^ 
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who  received  ns  with  a  hearty  welcome,  as 
£d  his  urife,  who  was  what  we  call  in  Scot- 
fuul  a  hdy^^ike  woman  i.  Mr.  Pennant, 
in  the  counte  of  his  tour  to  the  Hehrides, 
piMed  two  nights  at  this  gentleman's  house. 
On  iti  bein^  mentioned,  that  a  present  had 
here  been  made  to  him  of  a  curious  speci- 
men of  Highland  antiquity,  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  <*  Sir,  it  was  more  than  he  deserved: 
thedo^is  a  whig  V 

We  nere  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  a  table 
plentifnlly  furnished,  the  satisfaction  of 
which  was  heightened  by  a  numerous  and 
cheerful  company;  and  we,  for  the  first 
time,  had  a  specimen  of  the  joyous  social 
minners  of  the  inhalHtanta  of  the  Highlands. 
They  talked  in  their  own  ancient  language, 
with  fluent  vivacity,  and  sung  many  Erse 
son^  with  such  spirit,  that,  though  Dr. 
JohoBon  was  treateid  with  the  greatest  re- 
spent  and  attention,  there  were  moments  in 
which  he  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  For  mv- 
itflf,  though  but  a  Lowiaimer,  having  pick- 
ed op  a  few  words  of  the  language,  Ipre- 
somed  to  mingle  in  their  mirth,  and  joined 
io  the  choruses  with  as  much  glee  as  any 
of  the  company.  Dr.  Johnson  being  fa- 
tij^ned  with  his  journey,  retired  early  to  his 
chamber,  where  he  composed  the  following 
Odf,  addressed  to  Mrs.  ThraleS: 

"ODA. 

*■  Penneo  terns*  nbi  nuda  rapes 
Satcas  miMset  nebolb  rainas, 
Tonrm  abi  ndent  steriles  coloni 

Ram  labores. 


Sfpiallet  infomis,  tagoiiqae  famis 

Foeda  latescit 


«< 


Pwagor  genlsi  bominam  ferorom*, 
Vila  &i  nollo  deoorata  cnltn 


br  tbem^  as  Sir  James  Grant,  Sir  Allen  M'Lean. 
'itm  other  Highland  gendemen,  of  ktnded  proper- 
ty, ite  deDominated  by  their  estates,  as  Rasay, 
ooitdaJe  ;  and  the  wives  of  all  of  tl^m  have  the 
tiUe  of  iodicM.  The  tseksroen,  or  principal  ten- 
SDti,  urn  aamed  by  their  fsnns,  as  Kingsbaigh, 
Cofiiefaatsefain ;  snd  their  wives  are  eidled  the 
mitresM  of  KInpbaigh,  the  nmtre9$  of  Cor- 
ncfaslBchaa.  Hsnng  given  this  explanation,  I 
aai  «i  liberty  to  ase  iSn  mode  of  speech  which 
(Riendly  piwvails  ia  the  Highlands  and  the  Heb- 
ndsb— BoawsLi.. 

'  [The  editor  has  not  been  able  to  diaoover  that 
these  words  have  any  difierent  meaning  m  Scot- 
kad  fieoi  that  attached  to  them  in  England — Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  B«swaU  does  not  do  fall  justice  to  Dr. 
Jahamom,  when  be  leaves  it  in  donbt,  whether 
this  was  not  said  (as  sniely  it  was)  in  a  spirit  of 
jacaAafily.  Jobosea  seems  to  have  had  a  regard 
IbrF^oastat — ^Eo.] 

^  [Abort  fimiteeo  yeais  since,  I  landed  in  Sky, 
wab  a  party  of  frieodh  and  had  the  cariosity  to 
aak  whit  was  the  fiist  idea  on  every  one's  mind 
•I  laiidi^g.  All  answered  separately  that  it  was 
this  ode.— WAX^Tsm  Scott.] 

«  [GMoB  says,  Ibsl  be  vailed  nideHeaey 


**  Inter  erroris  salebrosa  longi, 
Inter  ignots  strepitos  loquehe, 
Qaot  modis  mecam,  qaid  agat,  require, 

Thralia  dnlcis  ? 

**  Sea  viri  corns  pia  nnpta  malcet, 
Sea  fovet  mater  sobolem  benigna, 
Sive  com  libris  novitate  pascet 

Sedolamentem; 

*'  Sit  memor  nostri,  fideiqae  merces 
Stet  fides  coastans,  nieiitoq[ae  blaadam 
TbraliaD  discaot  resonare  nomen 

Littora  Skis. 

•'  Scriptam  in  Skii,  6th  Sept  1778.'* 

Tuesday,  lih  September. — Dr.  Johnson 
was  much  pleased  with  his  entertainment 
here.  There  were  many  good  books  in  the 
house:  Hector  Boethius  in  Latin:  Cave's 
Lives  of  the  Fathers;  Baker's  Coronicle; 
Jeremy  Collier's  Church  History;  Dr. 
Johnson's  small  Dictionary;  Craufurd's  Of- 
ficers of  State,  and  several  more : — a  mezzo- 
tinto  of  Mrs.  Brooks  the  actress  (by  some 
strange  chance  in  Sky^;)  and  also  a  print 
of  Macdonald  of  Cianranald,  with  a  Latin 
inscription  about  the  cruelties  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Cttlloden,  which  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. 

It  was  a  very  wet  stormy  day;  we  were 
therefore  obliged  to  remain  here,  it  being 
impossible  to  cross  the  sea  to  Rasay. 

I  employed  a  part  of  the  forenoon  in  writ- 
ing this  journal.  The  rest  of  it  was  some- 
what dreary,  from  the  gloominess  of  the 
weather,  and  the  uncertam  state  which  we 
were  in,  as  we  could  not  tell  but  it  might 
ciearup  every  hour.  Nothing  is  more  psin- 
fol  to  the  mind  than  a  state  of  suspense,  es- 
pecially when  it  depends  upon  the  weather, 
concerning  which  there  can  be  so  little  cid- 

nnder  the  obocarity  of  a  learned  language.  John- 
son seems  to  have  done  the  same  with  ingratitude. 
Sarely,  after  the  jocand  and  hospitable  scene 
which  we  have  jost  left,  the  **  honUnum  ftro- 
rum^^^  and  the  **  vita  ntdlo  deeorata  euUu,** 
and  the  "  tquallet  iitformit,**  might  have  been 
spared.  The  **ignotm  ttrepiiua  loquelm**  is 
amosiiv  and  not  ofieosive  ;  bat  whatever  may  be 
sakl  oT  the  Doctor*s  natitode  to  his  firiends  in 
Sky,  the  claaskal  reader  will  not  have  fiiiled  to 
obaore  how  nmch  his  taste,  and  even  his  Latini- 
ty,  have  improved  since  the  days  of  the  ode  "  M 
iTrbanuntf"  and  the  epigiams  to  Savage  and 
EUmo.  His  venes  **  M  Theatre,**  and  those 
in  Sky  and  in  Inch  Kenneth,  and  this  ode  to  Mra. 
Thrale  are,  if  the  editor  may  ventore  to  give  his 
opinion,  roach  more  natural  in  their  thoughts,  and 
more  elegant  in  their  expressions,  than  his  earlier 
attempts  in  this  line. — En.] 

*  [Mrs.  Brooks^s  lather  was  a  Scotchman  of 
the  name  of  Watson. — ^Ed.] 
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culation.  As  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  our  wea- 
riness on  iho  Monday  at  Aberdeen,  **  Sen- 
sation is  sensation : "  Corrichatachin,  which 
was  last  night  a  hospitable  honae,  was  in 
my  mind,  changed  to-day  into  a  prison. 
]  After  dinner  I  read  some  of  Dr.  Macpher- 
-  son's  **  Dissertations  on  the  Ancient  Cale- 
donians." I  was  disgusted  b^  the  unsatis- 
.  factory  conjectures  as  to  antiquity,  before 
the  days  of  record.  I  was  happy  when  tea 
came.  Such,  I  take  it,  is  the  state  of  those 
who  live  in  the  country  >.  Meals  are  wish- 
ed for  from  the  cravings  of  vacuity  of  mind, 
as  well  as  from  the  desire  of  eating.  I  was 
hurt  to  find  even  such  a  temporary  feeble- 
ness, and  that  I  was  so  far  fVom  being  that 
robust  wise  man  who  is  sufficient  for  his 
own  happiness.  I  felt  a  kind  of  lethargy  of 
indolence.  I  did  not  exert  myself  to  get 
Dr.  Johnson  to  talk,  that  1  might  not  have 
the  labour  of  writing  down  his  conversation. 
He  inquired  here,  it  there  were  any  remains 
of  the  second  sight.  Mr.  Macpherson, 
minister  of  Slate,  said,  he  was  resolved  not 
to  believe  it,  because  it  was  founded  on 
no  principle.  Johnson.  "  There  are  ma- 
ny things  then,  which  we  are  sure  are  true, 
that  you  will  not  believe.  What  principle 
is  there,  whv  a  loadstone  attracts  iron?  why 
an  egg  produces  a  chicken  by  heat.^  why  a 
tree  grows  upwards,  when  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  all  things  is  downwards?  Sir,  it 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  evidence  tiiat 
you  have."  Young  Mr.  M'Kinnon  men- 
tioned one  M'Kenzie,  who  is  still  alive,  who 
hail  often  fainted  in  his  presence,  and  when 
he  recovered,  mentioned  visions  which  had 
been  nresented  to  him.  He  told  Mr.  M'Kin- 
non,  that  at  such  a  place  he  should  meet  a  fu- 
neral, and  that  sucn  and  such  people  would 
be  the  bearers,  naming  four;  and  three 
weeks  afterwards  he  saw  what  M^Ken- 
zie  had  predicted.  The  naming  the  very 
spot  in  a  country  where  a  funeral  comes 
a  long  way,  and  the  very  people  as  bearers, 
when  there  are  so  many  out  of  whom  a 
choice  may  be  made,  seems  extraordinary. 
We  should  have  sent  for  M^Kenzie,  had  we 
not  been  informed  thst  he  could  speak  no 
English.  Besides,  the  facts  were  not  relat- 
ed with  sufficient  accuracy. 

Mrs.  M'Kinnon,  who  is  a  daughter  of  old 
Kinesburgh  [a  Macdonald],  told  ua  that 
her  father  was  one  day  riding  in  Sky,  and 
some  women,  who  were  at  work  in  a  field 

1  [Mr.  Boiw«ll  flbookl  bare  recoUeoted,  that 
he  and  Dr.  JohtMon  were  probably  the  only  per- 
soM  of  the  party  who  had  nothing  to  do.  A  oono- 
try  gentleman's  life  wonld  be  luisenible,  if  he  had 
no  more  buinefli  or  interert  in  the  acenes  around 
him  than  the  viailor  of  a  few  days  at  a  stianger's 
howe  can  have.  M'Kinnon  wonld  probably  have 
been  more,  and  with  more  reason,  ertnuyi  in  Bolt 
Court  than  Johnson  and  Boswell  were  at  Cor- 
richatachin. — En.  ] 
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on  the  side  of  the  road,  said  to  hhn,  tliey 
had  heard  two  taigehs  (that  is,  two  voices 
of  persons  about  to  die),  and  what  was  re- 
markable, one  of  them  was  an  EngUtk 
im$ehj  which  they  never  heard  before. 
When  he  retumody  he  at  that  very  place 
met  two  funerals,  and  one  of  them  was  that 
of  a  woman  who  had  come  from  the  main 
land,  and  coukl  speak  only  English.  This, 
she  remarked,  made  a  great  impression  up- 
on her  father. 

How  all  the  people  here  were  kxlged,  I 
know  not  It  was  partly  done  by  separating 
man  and  wife,  and  puttmg  a  number  of  men 
in  one  room^  and  of  women  in  another. 

Wedne$day,  %th  September. ^Vf\xcxi  I 
waked,  the  rain  was  much  heavier  than 
vesterday;  but  the  wind  had  abated.  B? 
breakfast,  the  day  was  better,  and  in  a  little 
wliile  it  was  caun  and  clear.  I  felt  my 
spirits  much  elated.  The  propriety  of  the 
expression,  ^  the  ntn$hine  of  the  frresil  V 
now  struck  me  witli  peculiar  force;  for  the 
brilliant  rays  penetrated  into  my  very  aonl. 
We  were  all  in  better  humour  than  Wore. 
Mrs.  M'Kinnon,  with  unaffected  hospitali- 
ty and  politeness,  expressed  her  happiness 
in  having  such  company  in  her  hovee,  and 
appeared  to  understand  and  rehsh  Dr. 
Johnson's  conversation,  as  indeed  all  the 
company  seemed  to  do.  When  I  knew  she 
was  old  KingthwrgK^s  daughter,  I  did  not 
wonder  at  the  good  appearance  which  ^le 
made. 

She  talked  as  if  her  husband  and  family 
would  emigrate,  ratiier  than  be  oppressed 
by  their  landlord  3;  and  sau), "  How  agree^ 
able  would  it  be,  if  these  gentlemen  slMmld 
come  in  upon  us  when  we  are  in  America.^' 
Somebody  observed  that  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald  was  alwa^  frightened  at  sea. 
Johnson.  "  He  is  frightened  at  sea;  and 
his  tenants  are  frightened  when  he  comci 
to  land." 

We  resolved  to  set  out  directly  aAer 
breakfast.  We  had  about  two  miles  to 
ride  to  the  sea  side,  and  there  we  expect- 
ed to  get  one  of  the  boats  belonging  to  the 
fleet  of  bounty  ^  herring-busses  Smhi  on  the 
coast,  or  at  feast  a  g^)d  countrjr  fishis}?- 
boat.  But  while  we  were  prepanng  to  tet 
out,  there  arrived  a  man  with  the  fdlowing 
card  3  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Donald 
McQueen: 

'  [Gray's  <*  Ode  on  the  Pkoepeet  of  Eton  Col- 
lege." It  may  be  here  observed  that  oe  pM^ 
has,  in  propoition  to  the  qnantit^  of  hk  worb, 
fhrniahed  so  many  expreaikms  whieb,  by  ibev  ^ 
licity,  have  become  proveifoial,  em  Qnj.  He  h* 
written  litde,  bat  hii  lines  aio  in  evaiy  moatb, 
and  fall  fiom  every  pen. — Ed.] 

*  [Sir  Alemnder  Macdonald. — ^Ed.] 

^  [Boats  which  6ahed  onder  the  eoooanige»^ 
of  a  bounty. — Ed.] 

*  [What  k  now  called  a  nete  was,  al  tba  p«- 
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«Mr.  M'Queen'a  eomplimeBta  to  Mr. 
BofweUf  «iiii  lijOgB  leftve  to  acquaint  him 
that,  feaiing  the  want  of  a  proper  hoat,  as 
modi  as  the  rain  ofyeatefday,  migh^  have 
camped  a  atop^  he  ia  now  at  Slaanwden 
with  JKaegimehaUum*9  ^  carriage,  to  con- 
vey him  and  Pr.  Johnson  to  Rasay,  where 
Iher  will  meet  with  a  most  hearty  welcome, 
and  where  Macleod,  heipg  on  a  visit,  now 
atteads  their  motions. 
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This  card  was  most  agreeable ;  it  was  a 
prologue  to  that  hosmtafie  and  truly  polite 
Rcepdon  which  we  found  at  Rasay.  In  a 
little  while  arrived  Mr.  Donald  McQueen 
himself;  a  decent  miniater,  an  elderly  man 
with  his  own^  hlaofc  hair,  courteous,  and 
rather  alow  of  speech,  hut  candid,  senffible, 
aad  well  informed,  nay  learned.  Along 
with  him  came,  as  our  pilot,  a  gentleman 
whom  I  had  a  great  desire  to  see,  Mr.  Mal- 
ooHm  Macleod,  one  of  the  Rasay  family,  cel- 
ehrated  in  the  year  1745-6.  He  was  now 
sixty-two  years  of  age,  hale,  and  well-pro- 
portiooed,— with  a  manly  countenance,  tan- 
ned by  the  weather,  yet  having  a  ruddiness 
ia  his  cheeks,  over  a  great  part  of  which  his 
roogh  beaid  extended,  jffis  eye  was  quick 
aad  live^,  yet  hia  look  was  not  fierce,  but 
be  sjipeaied  at  once  firm  and  good-humour- 
ed. He  wore  a  pair  of  broguea;  tartan 
hoae  which  came  up  only  near  to  his  knees, 
sod  left  them  haie;  a  purple  camlet  kilt  3; 
a  black  waistcoat;  a  aaort  green  cloth  coat 
booDd  with  ffoU  cord:  a  yellowish  bushy 
wig;  a  larae  blue  bonnet  with  a  ffold  thread 
button.  I  never  sSpW  a  figure  that  gave  a 
oiore  peifeet  representation  of  a  Highland 
geaileman.  I. wished  much  to  have  a  pic- 
tare  of  him  just  as  he  was.  I  found  him 
iiraok  and  ^eitfe,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  good  family  at  Gorrichat^hin  said 
they  hc^ed  to  see  us  on  our  return.  We 
rode  dofwn  to  the  shore;  but  M.alcobn  walk- 
ed with  graceful  agili^. 

We  got  imo  HotayJS  caxrii^e,. which  was 

nodal  which  Mr. Bqnrsll  wrote, 6«|q[aMy  called 

I  The  w^Kiaiii  |ii.pri)Miifin  £urX(iiid  of  Rasay. 
-*Bo«wxi«i«.  [Iffeaniiv ''  ikeson  ^f  the  vouth, 
C^aa^** — Che  apcartor  of  .t|jU  fanaeh,  naviqg 
ban,  ae  deabt,  ia  his  d^  doi^piated  sa  '*  yonog 
Colb  l&deod.*'— £]>.1 

'  {Wim  ^^»  .^  this  4mod,  jiill  asperalty 
WDIB ;  a  fidhioa  at  which  poatenly  wiu  wonder, 
m  we  aow  do,  at  ths  ^€Sf«  of  ^  ftshion,^ 
<nhihsad  hi  the  picSms  sf  X^  aad  KnoUer. 
We  can  faaid^  r^ooociie  ooimIvsb-  to  i*  a  yellow- 
iib,  boi^  w|g"  /MRsit  of , the  /Bostame  .^f  *'a 
ffldcct  Hydwadgonileman."— Ed.] 

*  lAfurpU  camUi  kilt—to  eva^^iB  law 
^nast  &e  laitaa  draw,  the  if  jgMudi  aied  to  djp 
lUf  moqpled  pbidi  aad  kini  mto  Uss^  grssa, 
m  any  aoye  sowar* — WALTsa  Scott.] 
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a  flood  strong  open  boat  made  in  Norway. 
The  wind  hid  now  risen  pretty  lugh,  and 
wss  agaiDst  us;  but  we  hsd  fouratout  row- 
ers, psrticulariv  a  Macleod,  a  robust,  black- 
haired  fellow,  half  naked,  and  bare-headed, 
something  between  a  wild  Indian  and  an 
English  tar.  Dr.  Johnson  sat  high  on  the 
stem,  like  a  magnificent  Triton.  Malcolm 
sung  an  Etse  song^,  the  choms  of  which 
was  "ifslym/oam  foam  eri^"  with  words 
of  his  own.  The  tune  leaembled  *^  Owr  ike 
nudr  omoi^  tJU  AeiylAer."  The  boatmen 
and  Mr.  McQueen  chorused,  and  all  went 
well.  At  length  Malcolm  himself  took  an 
oar,  snd  rowed  vigorously.  We  sailed 
abng  the  coaat  of  &alpa,  a  ragged  ialand, 
about  four  nules  in  length.  Dr.  Johnson 
proposed  that  he  and  I  should  buy  it,  and 
found  a  good  school,  andan  episcopal  chureh 
(Makomi  said  he  would  come  to  it^),  and 
have  a  printing-press,  where  he  would  print 
all  the  Ilrse  that  could  be  found. 

Here  I  was  strongly  s^uck  with  our  long 
projected  scheme  of  visiting  .the  Hebrides 
being  realized.  I  called  to  nim,  .'<  We  are 
contending  with  aeasj"  which  Ij^nk  were 
the  woids  of  one  of  bis  letters  to  me.  ^Not 
much,"  said  he;  and  though th^  windmade 
the  sea  lash  conaiderably  upon  us,  he  was 
not  discoinposed.  Afler  we  were  out  of  the 
shelter  of  acalpa,  and  in  the  sound  between 
it  and  Rasa^,  which  extended  about  a 
lea^fiie,  the  wind  made  the  sea  v«rv  rough. 
I  did  not  like  it<.  JoBirsov.  <'  Tlus  now 
is  the  Atlantick.  If  I  should  tell  at  a  tes- 
table in  London,  that  I  have  crossed  the 
Atiantick  in  an  open  boat,  how  they  M  shud- 
der, and  what  a  fool  they  'd  think  me  to  ex- 
pose myself  to  such  danger !"  He  then  r^ 
peated  Horace's  ode, 

'*  Otimn  divos  rogat  in  peteqjfi 
Prensns  JEffoo .** 

In  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  this  bois- 
terous sail,  Dr.  Johnson's  spun,  of  which 
Joseph  had  charge,  were  carried  .overboard 
into  the  sea,  and  lost  This  waa  the  first 
^misibitune  that  had  befallen  ua.  Dr.  John- 
son wasja  little  ansr^  at  first,  observing  that 
"  there  was jsomeUung  wild  in  letting  apair 
of  spun  befiarriad  into  the  sea  out  of  a 
boat;"  but  then  he  nmariced,  <*that,  as 
Janes  the  naturalist  had  said  ?  upon 


'*  [See  post,  m  Oct  1778,  a  traadatioo  of 
this  soog.-^ED.] 

>  Ibo  Hkhlsadspi  jnssra  sO  wifl  Miiisd  to 
the  vmtpmvkioimt  frm$p  thst  the.right  kmg 
wy  pniyed  fiv.  I  fsppose  Bfajjoolm  msaat  to 
,ny9  "  I  will  eomo  to  yow  drarch  bscasie  yoa 
•re  h^n^  folk ;"  yiu  JaeobiUi^^WAiiVMm. 
Scott.] 

'  [  Joba«ni.  in  bh  letten  to  Mis.  Tbiale,  nitn 
natea  that  Mr.  BosweO  waa  a  timid  aaikir.— ^Ed.) 

*  [FtoVablyattbsirraentmssln«stAnmdds. 
lie.  aafe,  ad  Sspt— En.] 
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his  pockefc4Kiok,  it  was  rather  an  moonve* 
nience  than  a  loss."  He  told  us,  he  now 
recollected  that  he  dreamt  the  night  before, 
that  he  put  his  staff  into  a  river,  and  chanced 
to  let  it  gOy  and  it  was  carried  down  the 
stream  and  kMt«  **  So  now  you  see  (said 
he)  that  I  have  lost  my  spurs;  and  this 
story  is  better  than  many  of  those  which  we 
have  concerning  second  siffht  and  dreams." 
Mr.  McQueen  said  he  did  not  beHeve  the 
second  sight ;  that  he  never  met  with  any 
welUattested  instances;  and  if  he  shoukl,  he 
should  impute  them  to  chance  ;  because  all 
who  pretend  to  that  quality  oflen  fail  in  their 
predictions,  though  ttiey  take  a  great  scope, 
and  sometimes  interpret  literally,  sometimes 
figuratively,  so  as  to  suit  the  events.  He 
told  us  that,  since  he  came  to  be  minister  of 
the  parish  where  he  now  is,  the  belief  of 
witchcraA,  or  charms,  was  very  common, 
insomuch  that  he  had  manv  prosecutions 
before  his  session  (the  parochial  ecclesiasti- 
cal court)  against  women,  for  having  by 
these  means  carried  off  the  milk  from  peo- 
ple's eows.  He  disregarded  them ;  and 
there  is  not  now  the  least  vestige  of  that 
superstition.  He  preached  against  it;  and 
in  order  to  give  a  strouff  proof  to  the  peo- 
ple that  there  was  nouiing  in  it,  he  said 
from  the  pulpit,  that  every  woman  in  the 
parish  was  welcome  to  take  the  milk  from 
his  cows,  provided  she  did  not  touch  them  i. 

Dr.  Johnson  asked  him  as  to  Fingal. 
He  said  he  could  repeat  some  passages  in 
the  original,  that  he  heard  hie  grandfather 
had  a  copy  of  it;  but  that  he  could  not 
affirm  that  Ossian  composed  ail  that  poem 
as  it  is  now  published.  This  came  pretty 
much  to  what  Dr.  Johnson  had  maintain- 
ed ^  ;  though  he  goes  farther,  and  contends 
that  it  is  no  better  than  such  an  epick 
poem  as  he  could  make  from  the  song  of 
Kobin  Hood ;  that  is  to  sa^,  that,  except  a 
few  passages,  there  is  nothing  truly  ancient 
but  tne  names  and  some  vague  traditions. 
Mr.  McQueen  alleeed  that  Homer  was 
made  up  of  detached  frap^ents.  Dr. 
Johnson  denied  this  ;  observing,  that  it  had 
been  one  work  originally,  and  that  vou 
could  not  put  a  book  of  the  Iliad  out  of  its 
place ;  and  he  believed  the  same  might  be 
said  of  the  Odyssey. 

The  approach  to  Rasay  was  verv  pleas- 
ing. We  saw  before  us  a  beautiml  bay, 
well  defended  by  a  rocky  coast ;  a  good 

>  [Soeh  flpelli  an  itfl!  belieTed  in.  A  lady  of 
property  in  Mull,  a  friend  of  mine,  Ind  a  ftm 
yean  smce  mnch  difficnltj  in  reeening  from  the 
anpentitiow  Ivy  of  the  people  an  old  woman,  who 
naed  a  charm  to  mjnra  her  neighbonr'i  cattle.  It 
m  Qow  in  my  poiMMon,  and  oonoHi  of  feathen, 
pBiingiof  naik,  hair,  and  soch  like  trash,  wrapt 
in  a  lamp  ef  clay.— WAI.TBK  Scott.] 

.t  {11tt»asaraf  tht  ooomion  Mnae  of  tins  once 
fiinoBs  contmveisy.-  -Waltsk  Scott.] 
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family  mansion :  a  fine  verdure  aboQt  it, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  treee ;  and 
beyond  it  hills  and  mountains  in  gradtUon 
of  wildness.    Our  boatmen  sung  with  grett 
spirit    Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  naval 
musick  was  very  ancient.    Ab  we  came 
near  the  shore,  the  singing  of  our  rowere 
was  succeeded  by  that  of  reapen,  who 
were  busy  at  work,  and  who  seemed  to 
shout  as  much  as  to  sing,  while  they  wotk- 
ed  with  a  bounding  activity.    Just  aa  we 
landed,  I  observed  a  cross,  or  rather  the 
ruins  of  one,  upon  a  rock,  which  had  to 
me  a  pleasing  vestige  of  religion.    I  per- 
ceived a  larffe  company  coming  out  from 
the  house.     Yfe  met  them  as  we  walked 
up.      There    were    Eoioy   himself;   his 
brother   Dr.  Macleod ;    ma  nephew  the 
Laird  of  M'Kinnon;  the  Laird  or  Macleod; 
Colonel  Macleod  of  Talisker,  an  officer  in 
the  Dutch  service,  a  very  genteel  man,  and 
a  faithful  branch  of  the  family ;  Mr.  Mac- 
leod of  Muiravenside,  best  known  by  the 
name  of  Sandie  Macleod,  who  was  long  in 
exile  on  account  of  the  part  which  he  took 
in  1745 ;  and  several  other  persons.   We 
were  welcomed  upon  Hie  green,  and  con- 
ducted into  the  house,  where  we  were  in- 
troduced to  Lady  Rasay,  who  was  sor- 
rounded  by  a  numerous  family,  consisting 
of  three  sons  and  ten  daughters^.   The 
Laird  of  Rasay  is  a  sensibfe,  polite,  and 
most   hospitabfe   gentleman.    1  was  told 
that  his  island  of  Rasay,  iand  that  of  Rons 
(from  which  the  eklest  son  of  the  family 
has  his  title V  and  a  considerable  extent  of 
land  which  ne  has  in  Sky,  do  not  altogether 

S'eld  him  a  very  large  revenue  ^ ;  and  yrt 
i  lives  in  great  splendour :  and  so  far  ii 
he  from  distressing  his  people,  that,  in  the 
present  rage  for  emigration,  not  a  man  has 
left  lus  estate. 

It  was  past  six  o'clock  when  we  arrived. 
Some  excellent  brandy  was  served  round 
inmiediately,  according  to  the  custom  oT 
the  Highlands,  where  a  dram  is  generally 
taken  every  day.    They  call  it  a  $caUk 

*  [««We  were,"  says  JohMon,  "ialrodaced 
into  the  house,  which  one  of  the  companr  called 
the  'CourfofRaaay,'  wi&  politenesi  wfaieh  ooi 
the  Court  of  Ver$aili€$  eoM  hare  tbo«ehtds- 
fective.*'    Lett  toL  L  p.  10a.->En.] 

«  [Johnson  mjt,  **  The  moBcnr  whicb  M^^ 
raises  from  all  his  domiaiona,  which  cootais,  ii 
least,  fifty  thouand  acres,  is  not  beUersd  to  «>* 
ceed  260/.;  hot  as  be  keeps  a  huge  turn  m  ^ 
own  hands,  he  sells  every  year  a  peat  aamber  tf 
cattle,  which  adds  to  his  rerenue  ;  and  hii  table  ii 
furnished  from  the  fann  and  from  ^  **  ^)? 
▼ery  Htde  eipense,  except  fbr  thoae  thiafi  wbica 
this  country  does  not  prodnce,  and  of  those  be  ii 
▼ery  libeial.  The  wme  cirealates  liberally,  ^ 
the  tsa,  eoflhe,  and  chocolate,  howerer  they  an 
got,  are  always  at  haal*'  Lett  vol  i.  ^  I^ 
—Ed.] 


On  ft  «ide4KMid  WM  placed  for  na,  who  had 
come  off  the  aea,  a  aubstantlal  dinner,  and 
a  variety  of  winea.  Then  we  had  coffee  and 
tea.  loba^rved  in  the  room  several  ele- 
giatly  bound  hooka  and  other  marks  of  im- 
proved Ufe.  Soon  aDerwards  a  fiddler 
appeared,  and  a  littie  ball  began.  Ra$ay 
kimaeif  danced  with  aa  much  spirit  as  any 
man,  and  Malcohn  bounded  like  a  roe. 
Sandie  Macleod,  who  has  at  times  an  ex- 
cesive  flow  of  spirita,  and  had  it  now,  was, 
ia  his  daya  of  absconding,  known  by  the 
aame  otM^Crtuliek  \  which  it  seems  was 
the  dc«iffaatioo  of  a  kind  of  wild  man  in 
the  Highlanda,  aomething  between  Proteus 
and  Don  (Quixote;  and  so  he  was  called 
here.  He  made  much  jovial  noise.  Dr. 
Johoaon  was  ao  delighted  with  this  scene, 
that  he  said,  *'  I  know  not  how  we  shall  ^et 
away."  It  entertained  me  to  observe  mm 
tittiiig  by,  ^^lile  we  danced,  sometimes  in 
deep  meditalion,  sometimes  smilinff  com- 
plaeently,  sometimes  looking  upon  Hooke's 
Roman  History,  and  sometimes  talkin?  a 
(ude,  amidst  the  noise  of  the  ball,  to  Mr. 
Dooaki  M' Queen,  who  anxiously  gathered 
knowled^  from  him.  He  was  pie wd  with 
M^i^ueeoy  and  said  to  me,  <*  This  is  a  criti- 
cal man,  air.  There  must  be  a  great  vig- 
oor  of  mind  to  make  him  cultivate  learning 
80  much  in  the  lale  of  Sky,  where  he  might 
do  without  it  It  ia  woziderful  how  many 
of  the  new  publicationa  he  has.  There 
most  be  a  snatch  of  every  opi>ortum^.^ 
Mr.  M*C2.iieen  told  me  that  his  brother 
^wbo  ia  the  fourth  generation  of  the  family 
lolbwinff  each  other  aa  ministers  of  the 
parish  of  Snissort)  and  he  joined  together, 
and  boug^bt  from  time  to  tune  such  books 
Si  had  reputation.  Soon  after  we  came  in, 
a  black  cock  and  gra^  hen,  which  had  been 
shot,  were  shown,  with  their  feathers  on,  to 
Br.  JduMon,  who  had  never  seen  that  w^ 
aet  of  biid  before.  We  had  a  company  of 
thirty  at  flupper ;  and  ail  was  good  humour 
andnietT,  without  intemperance. 

Ti«pttfa|f,  9tA  8<^eni6er.— Athreakfast 
this  momingy  among  a  profusion  of  other 

'  lAlosadar  Bfadeod,  of  Moiravanside,  advo- 
aodMnidy  obnoxioos  to  govemmeot 
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poaonal  efibrtB  te  engage  hii  chief, 
•faodoaakl  of  Sky,  in  the  Oheva- 
ipl  er  174S.  Had  he  neceedad,  it 
waold  hara  aMad  oaa-thiid  at  least  to  the  Jaoo- 
haeanny.  BoawaU  has  eddly  deacribad  M  Cru9~ 
Htkt  ths  being  whose  name  was  conf«red  apon 
tfoi  gantlamao,  aa  aonwithing  betwixt  Protena  and 
Dm  Qgfiflia  ft  ia  the  aama  of  a  ^peciea  of 
■tffT,  Off  cBjprif  yaflef,  a  aoit  af  nMaataia  Pock  or 
haMobbait  *eaB  Sfit^*^  the  wilda  aad  movotaina, 
aa  doe  old  HMhlaodaa  beliayed^  aemetimea  mirth- 
fid,   and    aomedmca   miadnayona.      Alexander 

made  of  Ufoy  and  variable 
the  toiiM^iMf.— Walter 
>y:orT.l 


things,  there  were  oat-eakes,  made  of  what 
is  called  graddaned  meal,  that  is,  meal 
made  of  grain  separated  from  the  husks, 
and  toast^  by  fire,  instead  of  being  thresh- 
ed and  kiln-dried.  This  seems  to  be  bad 
management,  as  so  much  fodder  is  consum- 
ed by  it.  Mr.  McQueen  however  defend- 
ed it,  by  saying,  that  it  is  doing  the  thing 
much  quicker,  as  one  operation  effects  what 
is  otherwise  done  by  two.  His  chief  rea- 
son however  was,  that  the  servants  in  Sky 
are,  according  to  him,  a  faithless  pack,  and 
steal  what  they  can  ;  so  that  much  ia  saved 
by  the  com  passing  but  once  through  their 
hands,  as  at  each  tmie  they  pilfer  some.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  the  graddaninr  'la  a 
strong  proof  of  the  laziness  of  the  Highland- 
ers, who  will  rather  make  fire  act  for  them, 
at  the  expense  of  fodder,  than  labour  them- 
selves. There  waa  also,  what  I  cannot 
help  disliking  at  breakfast,  cheese  :  it  is  the 
custom  over  all  the  Highlands  to  have  it; 
and  it  oilen  smells  very  strong,  and  poisons 
to  a  certain  degree  the  elegance  of  an  J^ 
dian  repast^.  The  day  was  showery: 
however,  Ra$ay  and  I  took  a  walk,  and  had 
some  cordial  conversation.  I  conceived  a 
more  than  ordinarv  regard  for  this  worthy 
gentleman.  His  faroi^  has  possessed  this 
island  above  four  hundred  years.  It  is  the 
remains  of  the  estate  of  Macleod  of  Lewis, 
whom  he  represents.  When  we  returned. 
Dr.  Johnson  walked  with  us  to  see  the  old 
chapel.  He  was  in  fine  spirits.  He  said, 
"  This  is  truly  the  patriarcnal  life  :  this  is 
what  we  came  to  find." 

Afler  dinner,  M*Cru»Hek,  Malcohn,  and 
I  went  out  with  runs  to  try  if  we  could  find 
any  black  cock ;  but  we  had  no  sport,  ow- 
ing to  a  heavv  rain,  f  saw  here  what  ia 
called  a  Danish  fort  Our  evening  was  paa»* 
ed  as  last  night  was.  One  of  our  company  3, 
I  was  told,  had  hurt  himself  by  too  im!!di 
study,  particularly  of  infidel  meti^hyai-^ 
cians,  of  which  he  gave  a  proof,  on  aeoicmd 
nght  being  mentioned.  lie  immediately 
retailed  aome  of  the  fallacioua  aigOBaents  of 
Voltaire  and  Hume  againat  miracles  in 
general.  Infidelity  in  a  Hij^hlaad'gentl»- 
man  appeared  to  me  peculiarly  omnaive: 
I  was  sorry  for  him,  aa  he  had  otherwiae  a 
good  character,  I  told  Dr.  Johnson  that 
be  had  studied  himself  into  infidelily.  JoHK-t 
aoK.  <<  Then  he  must  study  himself  out  of 
it  again ;  that  ia  the  way.  Drinking  large* 
ly  wiU  sober  him  again." 
Fkidmy,  KHhSatiember. — Havini^'reaohred 
to  explore  tlie  iatand  of  Raaay,  which  could 
be  done  only  on  foot,  I  last  night  obtained 
my  fellow-traveller'a  permission    to  leave 

*  [Mr.  Boawell  foigets  that  there  were  brei(K« 
faats  before  the  Indian  liumriei  of  tea  and  mgar 
had  been  introdaced. — Ep.] 

'  [Probably  Taliaker,  who  had  been  a  goad 
deal  abroad.— ^WaI'Tcr  Scott.] 
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him  for  a  day,  he  being  unable  to  take  so 
hardy  a  walk.  Old  Mr.  Malcolm  Macleod, 
who  had  obligingly  promised  to  accompany 
me,  was  at  my  hiedside  between  five  and 
six.  I  sprang  up  immediately,  and  he  and 
I,  attenaed  by  two  other  gentlemen,  tra- 
versed the  country  during  the  whole  of  this 
day.  Though  we  had  passed  over  not  less 
than  fbur-and-twenty  miles  of  very  rugged 
ground,  and  had  a  Highland  dance  on  the 
top  of  Dun  Can,  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  island,  we  returned  in  ^e  evening  not 
at  all  fatigued,  and  piqued  ourselves  at  not 
being  ouulone  at  the  nightlv  ball  by  our 
less  active  friends,  who  had  remained  at 
home. 

Mv  survey  of  Rasay  did  not  furnish 
mucn  which  can  interest  my  readers;  I 
shall  therefore  put  into  as  short  a  compass 
as  I  can  the  observations  upon  it,  which  I 
find  registered  in  my  journal.  It  is  about 
fifteen^nglish  miles  long  and  four  broad. 
On  the  south  ^de  is  the  laird's  familv  seat, 
situated  on  a  pleasing  low  spot  The  old 
tower  of  three  stories,  mentioned  by  Mar- 
tin, was  taken  down  soon  after  1746,  and  a 
modern  house  supplies  its  place.  There 
are  very  good  grass-fieids  and  corn-lands 
about  it,  well  dressed.  I  observed,  how- 
ever, hardly  anv  indosures,  except  a  ffood 
garden  pleotiAiIly  stocked  with  vegetables, 
and  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  &c* 

On  one  of  the  rocks  just  where  we  land- 
ed, which  are  not  high,  there  is  rudelv 
carved  a  square,  with  a  cmeifix  in  the  mid- 
dle. .  Here,  it  ia  said*  the  Lairds  of  Rasay, 
in  old  times,  used  to  ofier  up  their  devo- 
tions. I  eould  not  approach  tne  spot,  with- 
out a  grateful  recollection  of  the  event  com- 
memorated  by  thia  symbol* 

A  little  from  the  diore,  westward,  is  a 
kind  of  subterraneous  house.  There  has 
been  a  natural  fissure,  or  separation  of  the 
lock^  running  towards  the  sea,  which  has 
been  rooled  over  with  lonv  stones,  and 
above  them  turf  has  been  laid.  In  that 
plaoe  the  inhabitants  oMd  to  keqfi  their 
oars.  There  are  a  number  of  trees  near 
the  house,  which  grow  well ;  some  of  them 
of  a  pretty  good  sice.  They  are  mostly 
piaae  and  iah.  A  little  to  the  west  of  the 
nonse  is  an  old  ruinous  chapel,  unroofed, 
which  never  hss  been  very  curious.  We 
here  saw  some  human  bones  of  an  vkicom* 
monsize.  There  was  a  heeMxme,  in  par- 
tienlar,  yMah  Dr.  Maeleod  add  was  such, 
thai  if  the  foot  was  in  proportion,  it  must 
have  baea  twenty-seven  inches  k>ng.  Dr. 
Johnson  wonid  notkxA  at  the  bones.  He 
surted  back  fh>m  them  with  a  striking  ap 
pearanee  of  horrour  ^    Mr.  McQueen  told 

■  [Lofd  SC0w«il  infonni  the  editor,  that  on  fiie 
•eai  flom  Nowcaude  to  Berwick,  Dr.  Johuon 
and  ho  fumi  a  eottago,  at  tho  ontraaoo  of  which 
)  art  op  two  of  thooB  fiaat  boiMi  of  tho  wbalo. 
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us,  it  was  former^  much  tfie  ewtoni,  is 
these  isles,  to  have  human  bones  lyinff 
above  ground,  especially  in  the  windows  or 
churches*.  On  the  south  of  the  ehipel  ii 
the  family  buryin^-place.  Above  Ihe  door, 
on  the  last  end  of  it,  is  a  small  boat  or  im- 
age of  the  Virgin  Manr.  carved  upon  a 
stone  which  makes  part  or  the  wall.  There 
is  no  church  upon  tne  island.  It  ift  annexed 
io  one  of  the  parishes  of  Sky ;  and  the  min- 
ister comes  and  preaches  either  in  Jfotoy's 
house,  or  some  other  house,  on  certain  Sun- 
days. I  could  not  but  value  the  family  seat 
more,  for  having  even  the  ruins  of  a  chapel 
close  to  it  There  was  something  com- 
fortable in  the  thought  of  bein*  so  near  a 
piece  of  consecrated  ground.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  "  I  look  with  reverence  upon  every 
place  that  has  been  set  apart  vot  religion  |" 
and  he  kept  off  his  hat  while  he  waa  within 
the  walls  of  th6  chapel. 

The  eight  crosses,  which  Martin  men- 
tions as  pyramids  for  deceased  ladies,  stood 
in  a  semicircular  line,  which  contained  with- 
in it  the  chapel.  They  marked  out  the 
boundaries  of  the  sacred  territory  within 
which  an  asylum  was  to  be  had.  One  of 
them,  which  we  observed  upon  our  landing, 
made  the  first  ooint  of  the  semicircle. 
There  are  few  oi  them  now  remaining.  A 
good  way  farther  north,  there  is  a  row  of 
buildings  about  four  feet  high :  they  ran 
iVom  the  shore  on  the  east  along  the  top  of 
a  pretty  high  eminence,  and  so  down  to  the 
shore  on  the  west,  in  much  the  same  direc- 
tion with  the  crosses.  Batay  took  them^ 
be  the  marks  for  the  asylum  \  but  Malcohn 
thought  them  to  be  false  sentinek,  a  com- 
mon deception,  of  which  instances  occtir  in 
Martin,  to  make  invaders  imagine  an  island 
better  guarded.  Mr.  Donald  M'Qwen 
justly,  in  my  opinion,  si^posed  the  crosses 
which  form  the  inner  circle  to  be  the 
church's  landmarks. 

The  south  end  of  the  island  is  moch 
covered  with  large  stones  or  rocky  strat^ 
The  hurd  has  enclosed  and  planted  part  of 
it  with  firs,  and  he  showed  me  a  considera- 
ble q>aee  marked  out  for  additional  planta- 
tions. 

Dun  Can  is  a  mountain,  three  computed 
miles  from  the  laird'a  house.  The  ascent 
to  it  is  by  consecutive  risings^  if  that  ex- 
pression may  be  used  wbm  valleys  intu^ 
vene,  so  that  there  is  but  •  short  rise  at 
once ;  but  it  is  oertsinly  very  high  above 


WhiebBrBBOt  uafrMpMody  aesn  In  snsiifkno  db- 
tricts.  JolMBoa  anaasisd  mat  boner  at  the 
aigfat  ef  thoN  boBsa ;  and  eJled  tin  paofl*>*jf 
coiM  nsB  saeh  velioi  w  flMUlutfy  sm  aa  enavaas 
mera  savageB.--ED.] 

•  [ItiaperiiapaaOBltieeaBtom;  telebsarnd 
Hia  IMaad  oeeaaba^,  «P«eiaMy  at  tho  «al»> 
bratad  promoBtoiy  of  MaoraaBt  at  lESu^^^ 
Waltb*  Scott.] 


BBMUPSt.] 
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theiM.  Thepiimofaltitndekdisptttedfor 
br  the  people  of  Remy  and  tboee  of  Sky; 
tht  ibnner  eo&teodiiig  for  Dun  Can,  £e 
Utter  for  the  movBtaiiifl  in  Skyi  over  agaiiiBt 
it  We  weot  up  the  east  am  of  Dun  Can 
pretty  eanly.  It  ia  moatly  loeka  all  aronnd. 
Die  poiBtB  of  which  hem  the  aninmit  or  it 
Saibn^  to  whom  it  waa  a  good  object  as 
they  paai  *^^9  ^^  ^^  Raaay 'a  cap.  Before 
we  reached  tnk  monntain,  we  paeaed  by 
two  lakea.  Of  the  first,  Malcofan  told  me 
aitraage  fabnkma  tradition.  He  said,  there 
wss  a  wild  beast  in  it,  a  Be»>hone,  irhich 
came  and  devoured  a  manHidaitfhter;  npon 
which  the  man  lifted  a  great  mre,  and  had 
•  sow  roasted  at  it,  the  smell  of  which  at* 
traetad  the  flK>nslar.  In  the  fire  waa  put  a 
wfiL  The  man  lay  ^neealed  behind  a  low 
wall  of  kMMe  stones,  and  he  had  an  avenue 
foraied  for  tfie  monster,  witii  two  rows  of 
large  flat  slmiesi  which  extended  from  the 
firrover  the  summit  of  the  hiU,  tiH  it  reachi* 
od  the  aide  of  the  loch*  The  monster  came, 
tod  the  man  with  the  rBd<4iot  spit  destroyed 
it    MaJeohn  showed  me  the  little  hiding- 

ece  and  the  rows  of  stones.  He  did  not 
gh  when  he  told  this  story.  I  recollect 
haviag  seen  iti  the  Scots  Magazine,  several 
yeafs  ago,  a  poem  upon  a  similar  tals) 
perhapa  tbe  seme,  tmnstated  frbm  the  Erse, 
or  Irish,  called  *<  Albin  and  the  Daughter 
ofMeyV 

Thm  m  a  Ivjge  tract  of  hmd,  possessed 
m  a  eoaomon,  in  Rosay.  They  have  no 
regalatioos  as  to  the  number  of  cattle:  ev* 
cfy  man  puts  npon  it  as  many  as  he  cnoos- 
et.  From  Dun  Can  northward,  till  you 
Rsch  the  other  end  of  the  island,  there  is 
Bach  good  natural  pasture,  unencumbered 
by  Stones.  We  passed  over  a  spot  which 
ii  appropriated  R>r  ihe  ezercising-ground. 
la  1745,  a  hundred  fighting  men  weie  re- 
viewed h^re,  as  Maleobn  told  me,  who  was 
one  of  the  officers  fiiat  led  them  to  the  field. 
They  returned  home  all  but  about  fourteen. 
What  a  princelv  thing  it  is  to  be  able  to 
famish  aiieh  a  band  (  Rmiv  has  the  true 
^trit  ofn  ehief.  He  is,  witnout  exaggera- 
tioQ,  a  fttfaer  to  hk  oeople. 

Theie  Is  plenty  oTlimeafeoBe  in  the  island, 
a  mat  oonrry  of  freestone,  and  some  natu- 
ru  woods,  hut  none  of  any  age,  as  they  cut 
the  tnees  for  common  country  uses.  The 
bfces,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  well 
sftxhed  with  trout.  Matoohn  catehed  one 
of  fosr-sad-tweBhr  pounda  weight  in  the 
beh  next  to  Dun  Can,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  eertsiAly  s  Danish  name^,  as  most  namea 
of  places  bt  these  islands  aie. 

*  [As  Habridsaa  VBnioa»  it  would  seem,  of  the 
aecy  of  FHwas  and  Andromeda. — ^Eo.] 

*  [il  m  doaily  an  fine  or  Celtic  name,  com- 
poaaded  of  Jhm  a  hSI,  sad  Can  the  head-—*,  e. 

UD.    80  in  SeoUsnd,  JrarMyr,the 
or  pieinoaSoiy.    It  may  bo  oboomd 
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The  old  cattle,  in  which  the  family  of 
Rasay  formerly  resided,  is  situated  upon  a 
rock  very  near  the  sea.  The  rock  is  not 
one  mass  of  stone,  but  a  concretion  of  peb- 
bles and  earth,  so  firm  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  mouldered.  In  this  remnant 
of  anti<}uitv  I  found  nothing  worthy  of  be- 
ing noticed,  except  a  certain  accommoda- 
tion rarely  to  be  found  at  the  modern  houses 
of  Scotland,  and  which  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
sought  for  in  vain  at  the  Laird  of  Rassy's 
new-built  manaimi,  where  noUiing  else  was 
wanting.  I  took  the  liberty  to  teU  the  laird 
it  was  a  shame  there  should  be  such  a  defi- 
ciency in  civilized  times.  He  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  remark.  But  perhaps  some 
generations  may  pass  before  the  want  is 
supplied.  Dr.  Johnson  observed  to  me, 
how  quietly  people  will  endme  an  evil, 
which  they  might  at  anytime  very  easily 
remedy;  and  mentioned  as  an  instance,  that 
the  present  family  of  Rasav  had  possessed 
the  island  for  more  than  four  hundred  years  3, 
and  never  made  a  commodious  landing- 
place,  though  a  few  men  with  pkkaxea 
might  have  cut  an  ascent  of  stairs  out  of  any 
part  of  the  rock  in  a  week's  time. 

The  north  end  of  Rasay  is  as  rocky  as 
the  south  end.  From  it  I  saw  the  tittle  isle 
of  Fladda,  belonging  to  Rtumty  all  fine 
green  ground;  and  fiona,  which  is  of  so 
rocky  a  soil  that  it  appears  to  be  a  pave- 
ment I  was  told,  however,  that  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  mss  in  the  interstices.  Tbe 
laird  has  it  all  in  hia  own  hands.  At  this 
end  of  ^e  island  of  Rasay  is  a  cave  in  a 
striking  situation;  it  is  in  a  recess  of  a  great 
defl,  a  good  way  up  fVom  the  sea.  Before 
it  the  ocean  roars,  being  dashed  sgainet 
monstrous  broken  rocks;  grand  and  awful 
nropugyisenla.  On  the  right  hand  of  it  is  a 
tongitudinal  cave,  very  low  at  the  entrance, 
but  higher  as  you  advance.  The  sea  hav- 
ing scooped  it  out,  it  seems  strange  and  un- 
accountable that  the  interior  part,  where 
the  water  must  have  operated  with  less 
force,  should  be  loftier  than  that  which  is 
more  immediately  exposed  to  its  violence. 
The  roof  of  it  is  all  covered  with  a  kind  of 
petrifications  formed  by  drops,  which  per^ 
petually  distil  fVom  it.  The  first  cave  has 
oeen  a  place  of  much  safety.  I  find  a  great 
difficulty  in  deacribing  vuribte  otjects.  I 
must  own  too  that  the  old  castle  and  cave, 

that  Cenf,  hi  Ekiglaad,  ii  fiebohly  a  ooatnstioa 
of  JTofi-fyr,  as  the  aamo  of  the  capital — Con- 
<vr-dfiry ,  the  town  rf  the prtwMntorimi  Umd'^- 
denotea. — ^En.] 

'  [Tboni^  JohnaoB  thsa  oeanred  iZoaoy  and 
hiaaneeBtoni  for  having  lemaiaod  ibv  himdred 
yeaiB  withoot  rendering  their  Uand  acoeasible  hj 
a  landina-place,  yet,  when  he  came  to  write  ha 
Joarnal, lie  remombered  that,  perhapa,  it  waa  onljr 
for  the  last  few  jean  that  it  waa  dedraUo  S 
aboald  be  aoceMble. — Ed.] 
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Hke  many  other  things,  of  which  one  hears 
much,  <&d  not  answer  my  expectations. 
People  are  every  where  apt  to  magnify  the 
cnriosities  of  their  country. 

This  island  has  ahundance  of  hlack  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats;  a  good  many  horses, 
which  are  used  for  plouffhinff,  carrying  out 
dung,  and  other  works  of  husbandry,  i  he- 
lieve  the  people  never  ride.  There  are  in- 
deed no  roads  through  the  island,  unless  a 
few  detached  heaten  tracks  deserve  that 
name.  Most  of  the  houses  are  upon  the 
shore;  so  that  all  the  people  have  little 
hoats,  and  catch  fish.  Ttiere  is  ffreat  plen- 
ty of  potatoes  here.  There  are  hlack-cock 
in  extraordinary  ahundance,  moor-fowl,  plo- 
ver and  wild  pigeons,  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  same  as  we  have  in  pigeon-houses, 
in  their  stale  of  nature.  Rasay  has  no  pi- 
geon-house. There  are  no  hares  nor  rab- 
bits in  the  island,  nor  vtbs  there  ever  known 
to  be  a  fox,  till  last  year,  when  one  was 
landed  on  it  bv  some  malicious  person,  with- 
out whose  aid  he  could  not  have  got  thith- 
er, as  that  animal  is  known  to  be  a  very  bad 
swimmer.  He  has  done  much  mischief. 
There  is  a  ffreat  deal  of  fish  caught  in  the 
sea  round  Rasay:  it  is  a  place  where  one 
may  live  in  plenty,  and  even  in  luxury. 
There  are  no  deer;  but  Ra$ay  told  us  he 
wouki  get  some. 

They  reckon  it  rains  nine  months  in  the 
year  in  this  island,  owing  to  its  being  di- 
rectly opposite  to  tlie  Vfe^tcm^  coast  of  Sky, 
where  the  watery  clouds  are  broken  by  high 
mountains.  The  hills  here,  and  indeed  all 
the  heathy  grounds  in  general,  abound  with 
the  sweetpsmelling  plant  which  the  High- 
landers call  gmdf  and  (I  think)  with  dwarf 
juniper  in  many  places.  There  is  enough 
of  turf,  which  is  their  fuel,  and  it  is  thought 
there  is  a  mine  of  coal.  Such  are  the  ob- 
servations which  I  made  upon  the  island  of 
Rasay,  upon  comparing  it  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Martin,  whose  book  we  had 
with  us. 

There  has  been  an  ancient  league  between 
the  families  of  Macdonald  and  Rasay. 
Whenever  the  head  of  either  family  dies, 
his  sword  is  given  to  me  head  of  the  other. 
The  present  Eatay  has  the  late  Sir  James 
Macdu>nald's  sword.  Okl  Rasay  joined  the 
Highland  army  in  1745,  but  prudently 
guarded  against  a  forfeiture,  by  previously 
conveving  liis  estate  to  the  present  gentle- 
man, ms  eldest  son.  On  that  occasion,  Sir 
Alexander,  father  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Macdonald,  was  very  friendly  to  hia  neigh- 
bour. *<  Do  n't  be  uraid,  Rasay,"  said  he, 
"  I  '11  Use  all  my  interest  to  keep  you  safe; 
and  If  your  estate  should  be  taken,  I'll  buy 
it  for  the  family."  And  he  would  have 
done  it. 

*  [So  in  all  the  editions ;  but  the  eastern  coast 
of  Sky  is  next  to  Rasay. — Ed.] 


[TOnt  TO  TBI 

Let  me  now  gather  some  gold  dust,  lome 
more  fVagments  of  Dr.  Johnson's  conTer- 
sation,  without  regard  to  order  of  time. 
He  said,  '*  he  thought  very  highly  of  Bent- 
ley;  that  no  man  now  went  so  far  in  the 
kinds  of  learning  that  he  cultivated;  thtt 
the  many  attacks  on  him  were  owing  to 
envy,  and  to  a  desire  of  being  known,  by 
being  in  competition  with  such  a  man;  that 
it   was  safe  to   attack  him,   because  he 
never  answered  his  opponents,  but  let  then 
die  away.    It  ^as  attacking  a  man  who 
would  not  beat  them,  because  his  bettiof 
them  would  make  them  live  the  k)Dg«r. 
And  he  was  rieht  not  to  answer;  for,  in  his 
hazardous  method  of  writing,  he  could  not 
but  be  often  enough  wrong;  so  it  was  bet- 
ter to  leave  things  to  their  general  appetr- 
ance,  than  own  himself  to  have  ened  in 
particulars."     He  said,  "  Mallet  was  the 
prettiest  dressed  puppet  about  town,  and  al* 
ways  kept  good  company.    That,  from  bii 
way  of  talking,  he  saw,  and  ahtraya  said, 
that  he  had  not  written  uiy  part  of  the  Life 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborongn,  though  per- 
hafw  he  intended  to  do  it  at  some  time ;  io 
which  case  he  was  not  culpable  in  tidting 
the  pension.    That  he  imagined  the  duch- 
ess furnished  the  materials  ior  her  Apologr, 
which  Hooke  wrote,  and  Hooke  furnished 
the  words  and  the  order,  and  all  that  in 
which  the  art  of  writing  consists.    That 
the  duchess  had  not  superior  parts,  but  was 
a  bold  frontless  woman,  who  knew  how  to 
make  the  most  of  her  opportunities  in  life. 
That  Hooke  &:ot  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
writing  her  Apology.    That  he  wondered 
Hooke  should  have  been  weak  enough  to 
insert  so  profligate  a  maxim,  as  that  to  tell 
another's  secret  to  one's  friend  is  no  breach 
of  confidence;  though  perhaps  Hook^j  who 
was  a  virtuous  man,  as  his  History  shows, 
and  did  not  wish  her  well,  though  be  wrote 
her  Apology,  might  see  its  ill  tendency,  and 
yet  insert  it  at  her  desire.    He  was  acting 
only  ministerially."    I  apprehend,  howev- 
er, that  Hooke  was  bound  togive  his  best 
advice.   I  speak  as  a  lawyer.  Though  I  have 
had  clients  whose  causes  I  could  not,  aa  a 
private  man,  approve;  yet,  if  I  undertook 
them,  I  woi^  not  do  any  thii^  that  night 
be  prejudicial  to  them,  even  at  their  deaiie, 
wltnout  warning  them  of  their  danger. 

Saturday,  lUh  September, -^li  was  a 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  so  we  could  not  act 
out.  I  wrote  some  of  this  journal,  and 
talked  awhile  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  room, 
and  passed  the  day,  I  cannot  well  say  how. 
but  very  pleasantly.  I  was  here  amused  to 
find  Mr.  Cumberiand's  comedv  of  the 
"  Fashionable  Lover,"  in  which  be  htf 
very  well  drawn  a  Highland  character,  C<> 
lin  Macleod,  of  the  same  name  with  the 
family  under  whose  roof  we  now  were.  Vj- 
Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  the  Lwr« 
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oT  Maeleod*y  who  is  indeed  a  most  pramis- 
mf  yontii,  and  with  a  noble  spirit  straggles 
with  difficnltiea,  and  endeavours  to  preserve 
hii  people.  He  has  been  leA  with  an  in- 
emnbrance  of  forty  thousand  pounds  debt, 
and  annuitiea  to  the  amount  of  tliirteen 
bimdred  pounds  a  year.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
'<  If  he  gets  the  better  of  all  this,  he  >U  be  a 
hero;  and  I  hope  he  will.  I  have  not  met 
iritfa  a  young  man  who  had  more  desire  to 
tem,  or  who  has  learnt  more.  I  have  seen 
nobody  that  I  wish  more  to  do  a  kindness 
to  than  Macleod."  Such  was  the  honour- 
able enlogium  on  this  young  chieftain,  pro- 
aoonced  by  an  accurate  observer,  whose 
praise  was  never  lightly  bestowed. 

There  is  neither  justice  of  peace  nor  con- 
ttabte  in  Rasay.  Sky  has  Mr.  Macleod  of 
UHnish,  who  is  the  sheriff  substitute,  and 
DO  other  Justice  of  peace.  The  want  of 
the  execution  of  justice  is  much  felt  among 
the  islanders.  Macleod  very  sensibljr  oIh 
aeiwd,  that  takingaway  the  heritable  juris- 
(fictions  had  not  been  of  such  service  in  the 
iriands  as  was  imagined.  They  had  not 
tothority  enough  in  lieu  of  them.  What 
ooold  formeriv  nave  been  settled  at  once, 
Bust  now  either  take  much  time  and  trou- 
ble, or  be  neglected.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
'*  A  country  is  in  a  bad  state,  which  is 
governed  omy  by  laws;  because  a  thousand 
thiagt  occur  ?br  which  lavrs  cannot  provide, 
and  where  authority  ought  to  interpose. 
Now  destroying  the  authority  of  the  ctiiefs 
the  peopleloose.  It  did  not  pretend  to 
any  positive  good,  but  only  to  cure 
evil;  and  I  am  not  well  enough  ac- 
quainted witii  the  country  to  know  what  de- 
gree of  evil  the  heritable  jurisdictions  occa- 
aoned."  I  maintained  hardly  any;  because 
the  chiefii  generally  acted  nght,  for  their 
oamsakea. 

Dr.  Johason  was  now  wishing  to  move. 
There  was  not  enough  of  intellectual  en- 

*  [Hm  lale  General  Macleod*  bom  in  1764. 
la  1776  be  ttdesnd  the  armjr*  raising,  then,  an  in- 
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company,  and  in  1780,  the  second 

banafioo  of  the  forty-second,  which  he  led  to  In- 

£a,  whcra  he  served  with  great  distinction,  and 

nm  to  the  rank  of  a  general  officer.    On  his  re- 

tora  home,  he  became  M.  P.  for  the  county  of  In- 

Temesiy  as  his  grandfather  had  been  ;  bat  so  far 

(hm  axtii^aishioc  the  debt  on  his  estate,  he  in- 

rrpsiwd  it ;  ibr  ttongh  he  had  sold  a  great  tract 

nC  J«Bd  m  Harris,  he  left  at  his  death,  in  1801, 

the  origmal  debt  of  60,000/.  increased  to  70,000/. 

lie  b^goo,  in  the  year  1785,  to  write  the  me- 

moira  of  his  life ;  bat  did  not  proceed  far.    By 

the  ikwvmr  of  his  son,  the  present  Macleod^  now 

M.  P.  for  8iadbary,  the  editor  is  in  possession  of 

this  isSttimting  lht|^B>eDt  of  aato-biography  ;  and 

m  the  greater  part  of  it  relates  to  Dr.  Johnwn's 

▼int.  aad  to  sabjectsdiseoased  in  his  and  Mr.  Boe- 

wdH'a  tows,  the  editor  Uiinks  that  it  will  not  be 

SD  ioappropffiate,  and  ceitoinly  not  an  nnoccepta- 

h(e  fi*******^  to  the  a^pendii  of  this  work. — ^Ed.] 


tertainment  for  him,  afler  he  had  satisfied 
his  curiosity,  which  he  did,  bv  asking  ques^ 
tions,  till  he  had  exhausted  tne  island;  and 
where  there  was  so  numerous  a  company, 
mostly  young  people,  there  was  such  a  flow 
of  familiar  talk,  so  much  noise,  and  so  much 
singing  and  dancing,  that  little  opportunity 
was  left  for  his  energetic  conversation. 
He  seemed  sensible  of  tiiis;  for  when  I  told 
him  how  happy  they  were  at  having  him 
there,  he  saia,  "Yet  we  have  not  been 
able  to  entertain  them  much."  I  was  fret- 
ted, from  irritability  of  nerves,  by  JfcPCrti*- 
Hek'i  9  too  obstreperous  mirth.  I  complain- 
ed of  it  to  my  friend,  observing  we  snould 
be  better  if  he  was  gone.  "  No,  sir,"  said 
he.  "  He  puts  something  into  our  society, 
and  takes  nothing  out  of  it."  Dr.  John- 
son, however,  had  several  opportunities  of 
instructing  the  company;  but  i  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  1  did  not  pjay  sufficient  attention 
to  what  passed,  as  his  discourse  now  turn- 
ed chiefly  on  mechanics,  agriculture,  and 
such  subjects,  rather  than  on  science  and 
wit.  Last  night  Lady  Rasay  showed  him 
the  operation  of  wmfiking  cloth,  that  is, 
thickening  it  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done 
by  a  mill.  Here  it  is  performed  by  wo- 
men, who  kneel  upon  the  ground,  and  nib 
ii  with  both  their  hands,  singing  an  Erse 
song  all  the  time.  He  was  asking  ques- 
tions while  they  were  perfbrming  this  opera- 
tion, and,  amidst  their  loud  and  wild  howl, 
his  voice  was  heard  even  in  the  room 
above. 

They  dance  here  every  night.  The 
queen  of  our  ball  was  the  eldest  Miss  Mac- 
leod, of  Rasay,  an  elegant  well-bred  woman, 
and  celebrated  for  her  beauty  over  all  those 
regions,  by  the  name  of  Miss  Flora  Rasay  3. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  jealousy,  no  discon- 
tent among  them;  ana  the  gaiety  of  the 
scene  was  such,  that  I  for  a  moment  doubts 
ed  whether  unhappiness  had  any  place  in 
Rasay.  But  my  delusion  was  soon  dis- 
pelled, by  recollecting  the  following  lines 
of  my  fellow-traveller: 

**  Yet  hope  not  life  from  pain  or  danaer  free. 
Or  think  the  doom  of  man  reveisea  for  thee!" 

Sunday,  l^k  September. — It  was  a 
beautiful  day,  and  altnough  we  did  not  ap- 
prove of  travelling  on  Sunday,  we  resolved 
to  set  out,  as  we  were  in  an  island  from 

*  [It  was  probably  these  h^h  animal  spirits 
that  obtained  this  gentleman  the  appellation  of 
M*Ciru$lick,'-'Eji^ 

*  She  hod  been  oome  time  at  Edinburgh,  to 
which  she  agahi  went,  and  woe  married  [1777] 
to  my  worthy  neighlKrar,  Colonel  More  Campbell, 
DOW  Earl  of  Londonn  ;  bat  she  died  soon  after- 
waids,  leaving  one  danghter. — Boswelx*.  [Her 
daoghter,  Conntess  of  Coadonn  in  her  own  right, 
married  the  late  Earl  of  Moira,  created  Moiqais  of 
Hastings,  and  is  the  mother  of  the  present  roaiqokk 
—Ed.] 
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whence  one  muet  tdce  occasion  as  it  serves. 
Mscleod  and  Taiuktr  sailed  in  a  boat  of 
Rasay's  for  Sconser,  to  take  the  shortest 
way  to  Dunvegan.  MCnuUek  went  with 
them  to  Sconserj  from  whence  he  was  to 
go  to  Slate,  and  so  to  the  main  land.  We 
were  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  at  Kinffsburgh^ 
and  see  the  celdi»rated  Miss  Fk>ra  Macdon- 
aldj  who  is  married  to  the  present  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  of  Kingshujggb;  so  took  that  road, 
^ough  not  so  near.  M  the  family,  but 
Lady  Rasay,  walked  'down  to  the  shore  to 
see  ns  depsrt.  Assay  hisMelf  went  with  us 
in  a  large  boat,  with  eight  oars,  built  in  his 
island:  as  did  Mr.  MakoUn  Macleod,  Mr. 
Donald  M<i3t«een,  Dr.  Macleod,  and  some 
others.  We  had  a  most  pleasant  sail  be- 
tween iUsaj  and  Sky;  and  passed  by  a 
cave,  where  Martin  says  fowls  were  caiwht 
by  lighting  fire  in  the  mouth  of  it  Mal- 
cohn  remembere  this.  But  it  is  not  now 
practised,  as  few  fowls  come  into  it 

We  spoke  of  Death.  Dr.  Johnson  on 
this  subject  observed,  that  the  boastings  of 
some  men,  as  to  dying  easily,  were  idle  talkj 

froceeding  from  partial  views.  I  mentioned 
[awthomden's  Cypreas-grove,  where  it  is 
said  that  the  world  is  a  mere  ahowj  and 
that  it  is  unreasonable  for  a  man  to  wish  to 
continue  in  the  show-room  afier  he  has 
seen  it  Let  him  go  cheerfully  out,  and 
give  place  to  otlier  spectators.  Johnsoh. 
"  Yes,  sir,  if  he  is  sure  he  is  to  be  well,  sAer 
he  goes  put  of  it  But  if  he  is  to  grow 
blind  after  he  goes  out  of  the  show-room, 
and  never  to  see  any  thing  again;  or  if  he 
does  not  know  whither  he  is  to  go  next,  a 
man  will  not  ^o  cheerfully  out  of  a  show- 
room. No  wise  mam  will  be  contented  to 
die,  if  he  thinks  he  is  to  go  into  a  state  of 
punishment  Nay,  no  wise  man  will  be 
contented  to  die,  if  he  thinks  he  is  to  fall 
into  annihilation:  for  however  unhappy 
any  man's  existence  may  be,  he  yet  would 
rather  have  it,  than  not  exist  at  all.  No; 
there  is  no  rational  principle  by  which  a 
man  can  die  contented,  but  a  trust  in  the 
mercy  of  Gon,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ  '*  Thu  short  sermon,  delivered  with 
an  earnest  tone,  in  a  boat  upon  the  sea, 
which  was  perfectly  calm,  on  a  day  appro- 
priated to  religious  worship,  whue  every 
one  listened  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  had 
a  most  pleasing  efiect  upon  my  mind. 

Pursuing  the  same  train  of  serious  reflec- 
tion, he  saded,'that  it  seemed  certain  ,Uiat 
happiness  could  not  be  found  in  this  life, 
because  so  many  had  tried  to  find  it,  in  such 
a  varieQr  of  ways,  and  had  not  found  it. 

We  reached  the  haibonr  of  Portree,  in 
Sky,  which  is  a  largeand  good  one.  There 
was  lying  in  it  a  vessel  to  carry  off  the  en- 
ignnts,  called  the  Nestor.  It  made  a  short 
settMBMnt  Oi  the  differences  between  a 
^hiefttid  his  clan. 
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InttrPeleidaB  ifliCiiist  et 
We  approached  her,  and  she  hoisted  her 
cokrars.  Dr.  Johnaon  and  Mr.  McQueen 
remained  in  the  boat:  iiasfl|f  and  I,  and 
the  test,  went  on  board  of  her.  She  was  a 
very  pretty  vessel,  and,  as  mm  wen  told, 
the  largest  in  Clyde.  Mr.  HarrsMio,  the 
captain,  showed  her  to  as.  The  cfll>in  was 
oommodioiis,  and  c^ren  elegant  There 
was  a  little  library,  finely  bound.  Portree 
has  its  name  from  Kin^  James  the  Faflh 
having  landed  there  in  his  tour  thnongh  the 
Western  Isles,  ree  in  £»e  being  kiur  ^  sa 
re  is  in  Italian;  so  it  is  Port-Royal.  These 
was  here  a  tolerable  inn.  On  our  landing, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  letter  frooi 
hame;  ana  there  were  also  letters  to  Dr. 
Johnson  and  me,  ftom  Lord  EEbanfc,  which 
had  been  sent  afler  us  from  fUhnbargh. 
His  lordahij^s  letter  to  me  was  as  foUowa: 

««ai>t  •■ng»fi  iwa, 
*'DmAM  BoswBix,-4  flew  toEdiabiugb 
the  moment  I  heard  of  Mr.  Johnson^  arri- 
val; but  so  defective  was  my  inldUigenee, 
that  I  <Mn»*»  too  late. 

"  It  is  but  jttsdoe  to  believe,  that  I  eoold 
never  fofgive  myaelf ,  nor  dcaervs  to  be  for- 
given by  others,  if  I  was  to  fail  in  any 
mark  of  req>eet  to  that  very  gwat  geoiua. 
I  hold  him  in  the  highest  veneration;  for 
that  very  reason  I  wss  resolved  to  take  no 
share  in  the  merit,  perhaps  guilt,  of  entic- 
ing him  to  honour  this  oountnr  with  a  visit 
I  couU  not  persusde  mvaelf  there  was  any 
thing  in  Scotland  wortoy  to  have  a  aam- 
mer  of  Ssmuel  Johnson  iMjatowed  on  it; 
but  since  he  hasdone  ns  that  comphraent, 
for  heaven^  sake  inform  me  of  your  mo* 
tioiw.  I  will  attend  them  most  miffioQslv; 
and  though  I  shouhi  regret  lo  lot  Mr. 
Johnson  go  a  mile  out  of  his  isav  on  my 
account,  okl  as  I  am  9,1  shall  be  Md  to  go 
^ve  hundred  miles  to  enjoy  a  day  of  his 
company. .  Have  the  chanty  to  send  a 
council-posts  with  intelligence;  the  post 
does  not  suit  us  in  the  country.  At  any 
rate,  write  to  me.  I  will  attend  you  in  the 
norUi,  when  I  shall  know  where  to  find  you. 
I  am,  my  dear  Boswell,  your  sincere^  obe* 
dient  humble  servsnt,  "  ELinAHx.*' 

*  [Why  does  not  Blr.  Bcwwell  sin  dinoTcr 
that porf  is,  in  Er$e,pori  f  It  may  be  isfemd. 
that  the  original  Ene  was  the  laMssfB  of  a  wy 
poor  and  barbarous  people;  for  the  aaawi  sow 
emplored  for  the  principal  objecti  of  ooauiMna* 
and  or  aodal  or  political  1H^,  aeera  to  bare  tta 
boiTowed  fiv>m  foreignen,  as  kingf  |»orr,  htne^ 
eoto,  &c. — EdJ] 

'  [Hb  loidihip  waa  now  70»  hatiag 
in  1708.— Ed.] 

*  A  tonn  in  Seodaad  fbr  a  apeeial  i 
foeh  as  waa  fi>nneriy  aoot  with  despatfhaa  by 
lordf  of  the  ooanciL — BoiwsLt.. 


HUftlOJU.J 

The  letter  to  Dr.  Johnaon  was  in  these 
words: 

**  Dear  sir, — I  was  to  have  kissed  your 
hands  at  Edinburgh,  the  moment  I  heard 
of  yon,  bot  you  was  ^one. 

*'  I  hope  my  friend  Bos  well  will  inform 
me  of  your  motions.  It  will  be  cruel  to  de- 
prive me  an  instant  of  the  honour  of  at- 
tending yon.  As  I  value  you  more  than 
any  king  in  Christendom,  I  will  perform 
that  duty  with  infinitely  greater  alacrity 
than  any  courtier.  I  can  contribute  but 
little  to  your  entertainment;  but  m^  sin- 
cere esteem  for  you  gives  me  some  title  to 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  it 

*'  I  dare  say  you  are  by  this  time  sensible 
that  things  are  pretty  much  the  same  as 
when  Buchanan  complained  of  being  born 
toloei  §€culo  inertidUo,  Let  me  hear  of 
you,  and  be  persuaded  that  none  of  your 
idmirera  is  more  sincerely  devoted  to  you, 
than,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
bomhle  servant,  "  Elibane.'* 

Dr.  Johnaon,  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
aoawered  for  both  of  us,  thus: 

•*Bkie,  14th  Sept.  1773. 

•'  Mv  i>0RD, — On  the  rugged  shore  of 
Slue,  I  had  tlie  honour  of  your  lordship's 
letter,  and  can  with  great  truth  declare 
thit  no  place  is  so  gloomy  but  that  it  would 
be  cheered  by  such  a  testimony  of  regard, 
from  a  mind  so  well  qualified  to  estimate 
charsctensy  and  to  deal  out  approbation  in 
its  iiue  proportions.  If  I  have  more  than 
ny  shaie,  it  is  your  lordship's  fault ;  for  I 
hviv  afwaya  reverenced  your  judgment  too 
iDischy  to  exalt  myself  in  your  presence  by 
any  false  pretensions. 

"  Mr.  BosiveH  and  I  are  at  present  at  the 
dbpoeai  of  the  winds,  and  therefore  cannot 
fix  the  time  at  which  we  shaH  have  the 
hfinonr  of  seeing  your  lordship.  But  we 
shriuki  either  of  us  think  ourselves  injured 
b)'  the  supposition  that  we  would  miss  your 
lordship'tf  conversation  when  we  could  en- 
joy ii$  for  I  have  often  declared  that  I 
never  met  you  without  going  away  a  wiser 
man.  I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most 
obedient  and  most  humnle  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

At  Portree,  Mr.  Donald  M' Queen  went 
to  church  and  officiated  in  Erse,  and  then 
came  to  dinner.  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  re- 
y>ivfd  that  we  should  treat  the  company;  so 
f  played  the  landlord,  or  master  of  the  feast, 
having  previously  ordered  Joseph  to  pay 
the  bill. 

Sir  James  Macdonald  intended  to  have 
built  a  village  here,  which  would  have  done 
great  good,    A  village  is  like  a  heart  to  a 
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country.  It  produces  a  perpetual  circula- 
tion, and  gives  tlie  people  an  opportunity  to 
make  profit  of  mtm^  little  articles,  which 
would  otherwise  be  in  a  good  measure  lost. 
We  had  here  a  dinner,  et  praterea  nihiL 
Dr.  Johnson  did  not  talk.  When  we  were 
about  to  depart,  we  found  tliat  Rasay  had 
been  beforehand  with  us,  and  that  aU  was 
paid  :  I  would  fain  have  contested  this 
matter  with  him,  but  seeing  him  resolved,  I 
declined  it.  We  parted  with  cordial  em- 
braces from  him  and  worthy  Malcolm.  In 
the  evening  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  remounted 
our  horses,  accompanied  b^  Mr.  McQueen 
and  Dr.  Macleod.  It  rained  very  hard. 
We  rode  what  they  call  six  miles,  upon 
Raaay^h  lands  in  Sky,  to  Dr.  Macleod's 
house.  On  the  road  Dr.  Johnson  appear- 
ed to  be  somewhat  out  of  spirits.  When  I 
talked  of  our  meeting  Lord  Elibank,  he 
said,  "  I  cannot  be  with  him  much.  I  long 
to  be  again  in  civilized  life  ;  but  can  stay 
but  a  short  while ;"  (he  meant  at  Edin- 
burgh). He  said,  "  let  us  ffo  to  Dun  vegan 
to-morrow."  "  Yes  (said  1),  if  it  is  not  a 
deluge."  "  At  any  rate,"  he  replied.  This 
showed  a  kind  of  fretful  impatience ;  nor 
was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  our 
disagreeable  ride.  I  feared  he  would  give 
up  Mull  and  Icobnkill,  for  he  said  something 
of  his  apprehensions  of  being  detained  by 
bad  weather  in  going  to  Mull  and  lona. 
However,  I  hoped  weU.  We  had  a  dish  of 
tea  at  Dr.  Macleod's,  who  had  a  prettv 
good  house,  where  was  his  brother,  a  hali- 
pay  ofiicer.  His  lady  was  a  pohte,  agreea- 
hle  woman.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  was 
glad  to  see  that  he  was  so  well  married,  for 
he  had  an  esteem  for  physicians.  The 
doctor  accompanied  us  to  Kingsburgh, 
which  is  called  a  mile  farther ;  but  the 
computation  of  Sky  has  no  connexion  what- 
ever with  real  distance. 

I  was  highly  pleased  to  see  Dr.  Johnson 
safely  arrived  at  Kingsburgh,  and  received 
by  me  hospitable  Mr.  Macdonald,  who, 
with  a  most  respectful  attention,  supported 
him  into  the  house.  Kingaburgh  was  com- 
pletely the  figure  of  a  gallant  Highlander, — » 
exhibiting  <<the  graceful  mien  and  manly 
looks,"  which  our  popular  Scotch  song  has 
iustly  attributed  to  that  character.  He  had 
nis  tartan  plaid  thrown  about  him,  a  large  blue 
bonnet  with  a  knot  of  black  riband  like  a 
cockade,  a  brown  short  coat  of  a  kind  of 
dufnl,  a  tartan  waistcoat  with  gold  buttons 
and  gold  button-holes,  a  bluish  philibe^, 
and  tartan  hose.  He  had  jet  black  hair 
tied  behind,  and  was  a  large  stately  man, 
with  a  steady  sensible  countenance. 

There  was  a  comfortable  parlour  with  a 
good  fire,  and  a  dram  went  round.  By  and 
by  supper  was  served,  at  which  there  ap- 
peared the  lady  of  the  house,  the  celebrated 
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Miss  Flora  Maedonald^.  She  is  a  little 
woman,  of  a  gfenteel  appearance,  and  un- 
commonlv  mild  and  well  ored.  To  see  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  great  champion  of  the 
English  tories,  salute  miss  Flora  Macdon- 
ald  m  the  Isle  of  Sky,  was  a  striking  sight ; 
for  though  somewhat  congenial  in  their  no- 
tions, it  was  very  improbable  they  should 
meet  here. 

Miss  Flora  Macdonald  (for  so  I  shall 
call  her)  told  me,  she  heard  upon  the  main 
land,  as  «he  was  returning  home  about  a 
fortnight  before,  that  Mr.  Boswell  was 
coming  to  Sky,  and  one  Mr.  Johnson,  a 
young  English  buek^y  with  him.  He  was 
highly  entertained  with  this  fancy.  Giving 
an  account  of  the  afternoon  which  we  pass- 
ed at  Anock,  he  said,  "  1,  being  a&ti(;A:,had 
Jtfws  in  to  make  tea."  He  was  rather  qui- 
escent to-night,  and  went  early  to  bed.  I 
was  fn  a  cordial  humour,  and  promoted  a 
cheerful  glass.  The  punch  was  excellent 
Honest  Mr.  M'Queen  observed  that  I  was 
in  high  glee,  "  my  goixemour  being  gone  to 
bed."  Yet  in  reality  my  heart  was  ffriev- 
ed,  when  1  recollected  that  Kingsbwgh 

*  [It  is  stated  in  the  account  of  the  rebellion, 
published  under  the  title  of  '*  Mcanitu,^*  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  a  tacks- 
man or  gentleman-farmer,  of  Melton,  in  8oath 
Uist,  and  was,  in  1746,  about  twenty-foor  years 
old.  It  is  also  said,  that  her  portrait  was  painted 
in  London  in  1747,  for  Commodore  Smith,  in 
whose  ship  she  had  beea  broogfat  prisoner  from 
Scotland ;  but  the  editor  has  not  been  able 
to  trace  it  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  her  to  Mn. 
Thrale,  *'  She  most  then  have  been  a  very  yoong 
lady ;  she  is  now  not  old  ;  of  a  pleasing  ponon,  and 
elegant  behaviour.  She  tokl  me  that  she  thought 
herself  honoored  by  my  visit;  and  I  am  sure  that 
whatever  regard  she  bestowed  on  me  was  Ubendlv 
repaid.  *  If  thou  likest  her  opinions,  thou  wilt 
paise  her  virtue.*  She  was  carried  to  London, 
but  dismissed  without  a  trial,  and  came  down 
with  Malcolm  Macleod,  against  whom  sufficient 
evidence  could  not  be  procured.  She  and  her 
husband  are  poor,  and  are  going  to  try  their  fbr- 
tnne  in  America.  Sic  remm  volvitur  ocbis.** — 
Letters,  i.  158.  They  did  emigrate  to  America; 
bfit  returned  to  Sky,  where  she  died  on  the  4th 
March,  1790,  leaving  a  son.  Colonel  John  Mac- 
donald, now,  as  the  Editor  b  informed,  residing 
at  Exeter,  and  a  daughter,  still  alive  in  Sky,  mar- 
ried to  a  Macleod,  a  distant  relation  of  ttte  Mae- 
leod. — ^En.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  dis- 
tiagnbhed  lady  signed  her  name  Flory,  instead  of 
the  more  classical  orthography,  tier  marriage 
contract,  which  is  in  my  possession,  bears  the 
name  spelled  Fiory. — ^Walter  Scott.] 

'fit  may  be  useful  to  fiitore  readers  to  know 
that  the  word  **  macaroni,^'  used  In  a  former  pas- 
sage of  this  work,  and  the  word  ^*buck  *'  here 
used,  are  nearly  synonymoiis  with  the  term 
"  dandy f**  employed  now-a-days  to  express  a 
'young  gentleman  who  in  his  dr^  and  mannen 
affects  the  extreme  of  the  fashion. — Eo.] 


was  embarraaaed  in  huBfAurs,  ami  inlen  !- 
ed  to  ffo  to  America.  However,  nothing 
but  what  was  good  was  present,  and  I 
pleased  myself  in  thinking  that  so  spinted 
a  man  would  be  well  every  where,  l  slept 
in  the  same  room  with  Dr.  Johnson.  Each 
had  a  neat  bed,  with  tartan  cunains,  in  an 
upper  chamber. 

Monday,  ISth  September, — The  room 
where  we  lay  was  a  celebrated  one.  Dr. 
Johnson's  bed  was  the  very  bed  ^  In  which 
the  grandson  of  the  unfortunate  King  Jatnes 
the  Second  ^  lay,  on  One  of  the  nights  after 
the  failure  of  his  rash  attempt  in  1 7 45-6, 
while  he  was  eluding  the  parsnit  of  the 
emissaries  of  government,  wnich  had  oflet- 
ed  thirty  thousand  pounds  as  a  reward  for 

^  [In  the  examination  of  Kingnburgh  and  hti 
wife,  by  Captain  Feigassone,  of  the  Fumaea  dmoi 
of  war,  relative  to  this  afTair,  FergWHoae  asked 
'*  where  Miss  Flora,  andthe  peraon  in  woman's 
clothes  who  was  with  her,  lay  ?"  Kingtbmrgh 
answered  with  gentlemanly  spirit,  **  He  knew 
where  Miss  Flora  lay  ;  but  as  for  servants  he  never 
asked  any  questions  about  them.'*  The  captain 
then,  brutally  enough,  asked  Mra.  Macdonald 
**  whether  sbe  laid  the  young  Pretender  and  MIh 
Flora  in  the  same  bed?"  She  answered,  with 
great  temper  and  readiness,  **  Sir,  whom  yo«  mean 
by  the  young  Pretender,  I  do  not  pretead  to 
guess  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  it  is  not  the  faahion 
m  Sky  to  lay  mistress  and  maid  in  the  same  bed 
together.*'  The  captain  then  desired  to  see  the 
rooms  where  they  lay,  and  lemasked  shrewdly 
enough  that  the  room  wherein  the  sappumi  maid- 
servant lay  was  better  than  that  of  Iwr  anstras. 
— JiaeaniuB, — En.  ] 

^  I  do  not  call  Inin  the  Prmee  ^f  Wmies,  or 
the  Prmce,  because  I  am  quite  aatafied  thai  tha 
right  which  the  bouse  of  Stwat  had  to  the  lUaae 
is  extinguished.  I  do  not  call  him  the  Pretender^ 
because  it  appears  to  me  as  an  insalt  to  one  who 
is  still  alive,  and,  I  suppose,  thinks  very  diffeteaft- 
ly.  It  may  be  a  parliamentary  expresnon ;  bat 
it  is  not  a  gentlemanly  expreasioo.  1  know,  and 
I  exult  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  tell,  thst 
"  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  b  enticted 
to  be  offended  at  tliia  delicacY  thinks  and  feeb  as 
I  do  ;*'  and  has  liberality  of  mind  and  generosity 
of  sentiment  enough  to  approve  of  my  tendenw 
for  what  even  has  been  blood  royal.  Tlsit  he  ii 
a  prince  by  courtesy  cannot  be  denied ;  faeoaase 
his  mother  was  the  dautfater  of  Sobieiiky,  kii^  of 
Poland.  I  shall,  thererore,  on  that  account  aloae, 
distinguish  him  by  the  name  of  Prince  Chariei 
Edwiud. — ^BoswEi.!..  [The  generosity  of  Kiag 
George  the  Third,  alluded  to  in  this  Bole,  was 
felt  by  his  successor,  who  caused  a  oioQiBneBt  to 
be  erected  over  the  remains  of  the  Caidtnal  of 
York,  in  whom  the  line  of  James  the  Second  eo^ 
ed.  It  was  a  royal  and  a  national  tribute  to  pr^> 
vate  and  to  pablick  feeling:  the  political  danger 
had  been  extinguished  for  more  than  half  a  century; 
and  the  claims  of  kindred,  the  honour  of  the  Eng- 
lish nume,  and  the  pereooal  (eelinp  of  a  generooi 
prince,  not  only  justified,  but  mwaeA  to  reqain 
such  an  evidence  of  British  generosity. — Eo.] 


apprehending  him.  To  see  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  lying  in  that  bed,  in  the  Isle  of 
Sky,  in  thie  house  of  Miss  Flora  Macdonald, 
fitnick  me  with  such  a  group  of  ideas  as  it 
is  nut  easy  for  words  U>  describe,  as  they 
pa^ed  through  the  mind.  He  smiled,  and 
said,  ''  I  have  had  no  ambitious  thoughts 
in  iti."  The  room  was  decorated  with  a 
great  variety  of  maps  and  prints.  Among 
others,  was  Hogar ill's  print  of  Wilkes 
erinning,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  a  pole 
oy  him*  That  too  was  a  curious  circum- 
stance in  the  scene  this  morning ;  such  a 
contrast  was  Wilkes  to  the  above  group. 
It  reminded  me  of  Sir  William  Chambers's 
'^  Account  of  Oriental  Gardening,"  in 
wbirJi  we  are  told  all  odd,  strange,  ugly, 
and  even  terrible  objects,  are  introduced 
lor  the  aake  of  variety ;  a  wild  extravagance 
ol*  taste  which  is  so  well  ridiculed  in  the 
C4*leb/ated  epistle  to  him.  The  following 
lines  of  that  poem  immediately  occurred  to 
me; 

"  Here  too,  O  king  of  vengeance!  in  diy  &ne, 
'IVeoMDdoiB  WBkesiiiaU  lattle  bk  gold  chain." 

Upon  the  table  in  our  room  I  found  in  the 
morning  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  Dr. 
Johnson  had  written  with  his  pencil  these 
words: 

*'  Qnantura  eedat  viitadbiu  annim*.'' 

What  he  meant  by  writing  them  I  could 
not  tell  3.  He  had  caught  cold  a  day  or 
two  ago,  and  the  rain  yesterday  having 
made  it  worae,  he  was  become  very  deaf. 
At  bnMkfaat  he  said,  he  would  have  ^iven 
a  good  deal  rather  than  not  have  lain  in 
that  bed.  I  owned  he  was  the  lucky  man ; 
and  <^Merved,  that  without  doubt  it  had 
bees  contrived  between  Mrs.  Macdonald 
andbim^  She  seemed  to  acquiesce;  add- 
ing. **  You  know  young  lmck$  are  edways 
favourttfia  of  the  ladies."  He  apoke  of 
Prinee  Chariea  being  here,  and  asked  Mrs. 
Macdonald,  '*  Who  was  with  him?    We 

1  nia.  perhaps,  was  said  in  allusion  to  some 
hum  menbid  to  Pope,  on  his  lying,  at  John,  Dtdce 
of  Axgyle^s,  at  Adderbury,  in  the  same  bed  in 
wbch  Wlhnot,  Carl  of  Rochester,  had  slept : 

**  With  a»  pocUck  Brdoiir  flreitt 

I  preai  th«  bed  wbere  Wilmot  lay , 
IVftt  hne  he  lived,  or  here  expired, 
Begets  no  munber*,  grsve  or  gay.*'— Boswsll. 

*  **  Widi  virtiie  wdgbM,  what  worthlew  trash  Is  gold !" 

— 80SWKLL. 

*  Sinoe  the  fixst  edition  of  this  book,  an  ingo- 
aioos  inend  has  observed  to  me,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
had  prohahly  been  thinking  on  the  reward  which 
was  oflered  by  aoverament  for  the  apprehension 
of  tbo  grandson  of  King  James  11.,  and  that  he 
loeant  by  these  words  to  oxprces  his  admiration 
of  the  H^hlaodefs,  whose  fidelity  and  attach- 
nctf  had  resisted  the  golden  temptation  that  had 
been  faeki  oat  to  them, — ^Boswxll. 
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were  told,  madam,  in  England,  there  was 
one  Miss  Flora  Macdonald    with    him." 
She  said,  "They  were  very  right;"  and 
>erceivinff  Dr.  Johnson's  curiosity,  though 
le  had  delicacy  enough   not  to  question 
ler,  very  ohligingly  entertained  him  with 
a  recital  of  the  particulara  which  she  her- 
self knew  of  that  escape,  which  does  so 
much  honour  to  the  humanity,  fidelity,  and 
generosity  of  the  Highlanders.    Dr.  John- 
son listened  to  her  with  placid  attention, 
and  said,     "  All  this    should    be    written 
down." 

From  what  she  told  us,  and  from  what  I 
was  told  by  others  personally  concerned, 
and  from  a  paper  of  information  which 
Raaay  was  so  good  as  to  send  me,  at  my 
desire,  I  have  compiled  an  abstract  [see 
Appendix],  which,  as  it  contains  some  cu- 
rious anecdotes,  will,  I  imagine,  not  be  un- 
interesting to  my  readers,  and  even,  pcr- 
haiM,  be  of  some  use  to  future  historians. 

The  gallant  Malcolm  [who  had  sue-  _^ 
ceeded  Flora  Macdonald  as  guide  to  the 
Prince,  and  had  so  greatly  contributed  to  his 
escape]  was  apprehended  in  about  ten  days 
after  they  separated,  put  aboard  a  ship,  and 
carried  prisoner  to  London.  He  said,  the 
prisoners  in  general  were  very  ill  treated  in 
their  passage ;  but  there  were  soldiers  on 
board  who  lived  well,  and  sometimes  in- 
vited him  to  share  with  them:  that  he  had 
the  good  fortune  not  to  be  thrown  into  jail, 
but  was  confined  in  the  house  of  a  messen- 
ger of  the  name  of  Dick.  To  his  astonish- 
ment, only  one  witness  could  be  found 
against  him,  though  he  had  been  so  open- 
ly engaged ;  and  therefore,  for  want  ofsuf- 
ncient  evidence,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  He 
added,  that  he  thought  himself  in  such  dan- 
ger, that  he  would  gladly  have  compound- 
ed for  banishment.  xet,  he  said,  "he 
should  never  be  so  ready  for  death  as  he 
then  was."  There  is  philosophical  truth 
in  this.  A  man  will  meet  death  much 
more  firmly  at  one  time  than  another. 
The  enthusiasm  even  of  a  mistaken  princi- 
ple warms  the  mind,  and  aets  it  above  the 
fear  of  death;  which,  in  our  cooler  moments, 
if  we  really  think  of  it,  cannot  but  be  terri- 
ble, or  at  least  very  awful. 

Miss  Flora  Macdonald  being  then  also  in 
London^,  under  the  protection 5  of  Lady 

^  [When  arrested,  which  was  a  few  days  after 
paiting  from  the  Prhice,  Flora  was  conveyed  on 
board  the  Famace,  Captain  FeigoasoDe,  and  con- 
veyed to  Leith.  There  she  was  removed  on 
board  Commodore  Smith's  ship,  and  conveyed 
to  the  Nore,  whence,  on  the  6th  December,  after 
being  five  months  on  ship-board,  she  was  tiaos- 
fezred  to  the  custody  of  the  messenger  Dick,  hi 
which  she  remained  till  July,  1747,  when  die 
was  discharged,  and  retoraed  to  Edinboigh. — Ab- 
canitu. — ^En.] 

*  [It  seems  strange  that  Mr.  BosweH,  aflbctiug 
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Primrose,  that  lady  provided  a  postchaise 
to  convey  her  to  Scotland,  and  desired  she 
might  choose  anv  friend  she  pleased  to  ac- 
company her.  She  chose  Malcolm.  "  So," 
said  he,  with  a  triumphant  air,  "I  went 
to  London  to  he  hanged,  and  returned  in  a 
postchaise  with  Miss  Flora  Macdonald." 

Mr.  Macleod  of  Muimvenside  [M^Crus- 
lick],  whom  we  saw  at  Hasay,  assured  us 
that  Prince  Charles  was  in  London  in  1759, 
and  that  there  was  then  a  plan  in  agitation 
for  restoring  his  family.  Dr.  «H)hnson 
could  scarcely  credit  this  story,  and  said, 
there  could  oe  no  prohahle  plan  at  that 
time.  Such  an  attempt  could  not  have 
succeeded,  unless  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
stopped  the  army  in  Germany ;  for  both 
the  army  and  the  fleet  would,  even  without 
orders,  have  fought  for  the  king,  to  whom 
they  had  engaged  themselves. 

Aaving  related  so  many  particulars  con- 
cerning the  grandson  of  the  unfortunate 
King  James  the  Second  ;  having  given 
due  praise  to  fidelity  and  generous  attach- 
ment, which,  however  erroneous  the  judg- 
ment may  be,  are  honourable  for  the  heart ; 
I  must  do  the  Highlanders  the  justice  to 
attest,  that  I  found  every  where  amongst 
them  a  high  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  the 
king  now  upon  the  throne,  and  an  honest 
disposition  to  be  faithful  subjects  to  his 
majesty,  whose  family  has  possessed  the 
sovereignty  of  this  country  so  long,  that  a 
change,  even  for  the  abdicated  family, 
would  90W  hurt  the  best  feelings  of  all  his 
subjects. 

The  abstract  point  of  right  would  in- 
volve us  in  a  discussion  of  remote  and  per- 
plexed questions ;  and,  afler  all,  we  should 
nave  no  clear  principle  of  decision.  That 
establishment,  whicn,  from  political  neces- 
sity, took  place  in  1688,  by  a  breach  in  the 
succession  of  our  kings,  and  which,  what- 

to  give  an  aeturate  aecount  of  all  this  affair, 
■hoald  we  expressions  which  not  only  give  no  in- 
timation of  Flora's  arrest  and  conmiement,  bat 
•eem  even  to  negative  the  fact.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  lady's  delicacy  wished  to  suppress  all  re- 
collection of  her  having  been  a  priaonerf  It 
will  be  seen,  by  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Boswell's 
aceonnt  with  other  statements  of  the  transaction, 
that  Fk>ragave  him  very  little  information — fume, 
indeed,  that  had  not  been  already  forty  years  in 
print  Lady  Primrose's  protection  must  have 
been  veiy  short,  for  Flora  returned,  it  seems,  to 
Scotland  iounediately  after  her  release  fiom  con- 
finement. Isdy  Primrose  was  Miss  Drelinoonrt, 
danghter  of  the  Dean  of  Armagh,  and  relict  of 
Hugh,  third  Visconnt  Primrose.  It  is  not  known 
how  she  became  so  ardent  a  Jacobite ;  bat  she  cer- 
tainly was  so,  for  she  was  in  the  secret  of  the 
yoong  Pretender's  visit  to  London,  which  (not- 
writbstanding  Dr.  Johnson's  disbelief)  did  certainly 
occur,  thongh  some  yean  earUer  than  1759.  See 
jn«g'«  SnecdoteB,  p.  196,  and  ante  9  p.  120. — 
Ed.] 
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ever  benefits  may  have  accrued  from  it, 
certainly  gave  a  shock  to  our  monarcliv, 
the  able  and  constitutional  Blackstone 
wisely  rests  on  the  solid  footing  of  authori- 
ty. '  *  Ou r  ancestors  having  most  indigputa* 
bly  a  competent  jurisdiction  to  decide  thii 
^reat  and  important  question,  and  having, 
m  fact,  decided  it,  it  is  now  become  our  du- 
tv,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  acquiesce  in 
their  determination  *." 

Mr.  Paley,  the  present  Archdeacon  of 
Carlisle,  in  his  "  Principles  of  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy,"  having,  with  much 
clearness  of  argument,  shown  the  duty  of 
submission  to  civil  government  to  be  found- 
ed neither  on  an  indefeasible  jw  divinumi 
nor  oil  compact,  but  on  ex]>Bdiency,  lajB 
down  tliis  rational  position:  "  Irregnltrity 
in  the  first  foundation  of  a  state,  or  subse- 
quent violence,  fraud,  or  injustice,  in  get- 
ting possession  of  the  supreme  power,  are 
not  sufficient  reasons  for  resistance,  a(\er 
the  government  is  once  peaceably  settled. 
No  subject  of  the  British  empire  couceivea 
himself  engaged  to  vindicate  the  justice  of 
the  Norman  claim  or  conquest,  or  appre- 
hends that  his  duty  in  any  manner  depends 
upon  that  controversy.  So  likewise,  if  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  or  even  the  posterity 
of  Cromwell,  had  l^n  at  this  day  seated 
upon  the  throne  ot  England,  we  should 
have  been  as  little  concerned  to  inquire  how 
the  founder  of  the  family  came  there  '." 

'  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  book 
i.  chap.  S. — ^BosWEiiX.. 

'  Book  vi.  chap.  3.  Since  I  have  qaot«d  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Paley  upon  one  sabject,  I  cannot  btf 
transcribe,  from  his  excellent  work,  a  d]8tingiiiri»d 
paasage  in  rapport  of  the  chrirtiaa  rovelatiofr 
After  showing,  in  decent  but  strong  terms,  the  an- 
fabrness  of  the  indirect  attempts  of  modem  tafideb 
to  unsettle  and  perplex  reUgioos  princ^l6R,sfld 
paxticnlarly  the  irony,  banter,  and  Hieer  of  om« 
whom  he  poUtely  calk  "  an  eloqnent  biitoriBBf" 
the  archdeacon  Urns  expresBes  himself*.— 

'*  SerionsneflB  is  not  constraint  of  tfaooght ;  nor 
levity,  freedom.  Every  mind  which  wsbee  tho 
advancement  of  tmth  and  knowledge,  in  tbe  mort 
important  of  all  homan  researches,  must  abhor 
tliis  licentiousness,  as  violating  no  Ie»  tbe  laws  of 
reasoning  than  the  rights  of  decency.  H^  |* 
bat  one  description  of  men  to  whose  prioeiptoi  t 
ought  to  be  tolerable.  I  mean  that  cls«  of 
reasottos  who  can  see  little  m  chrtBtiaoi(}rt  tvea 
snppoaing  it  to  be  true.  To  aaeh  advemiiei  w« 
addresB  this  reflection.  Had  Jesos  Chriat  ddir- 
ered  no  other  declaration  than  tbe  foDovringi 
'  The  hour  is  coming  in  the  which  all  that  are  is 
the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  coos 
forth  ;  they  that  have  done  well  onto  tbe  resvirec* 
tion  of  life,  and  they  that  have  dooe  evil  mlo  the  re> 
snrrection  of  damnation,*  he  had  pronoimeed  a  fne^- 
ssge  of  inestimable  importance,  and  weD  woitk^ 
of  that  splendid  apparatns  of  prophecy  aad  a^ 
cles  with  which  his  mision  was  introdnoed  aod 
attested :  a  mesRage  in  which  the  wisest  of 
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In  cottfonni^  with  this  doctrine,  T  my- 
8elf,  though  ibUy  persuaded  that  the  house 
of  Stuart  had  originallv  no  right  to  the 
erotm  of  Scotland,  for  that  Baliol,  and  not 
Bruce,  was  the  lawful  heir,  should  yet 
ha**e  thought  it  very  culpahle  to  have  re- 
belled, on  that  account,  against  Charles  the 
First,  or  even  a  prince  of  that  house  much 
nearer  the  time,  m  order  to  assert  the  claim 
of  the  posterity  of  Baliol. 

However  convinced  I  am  of  the  justice 
of  that  principle,  which  holds  allegiance 
•nd  protection  to  he  reciprocal,  I  do,  how- 
ever, acknowledge,  that  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  cold  sentiment  which  would  con- 
fine the  exertions  of  the  subject  within  the 
strict  line  of  duty.  I  would  have  eveiy 
breaat  animated  with  the  fervour  of  loyal- 
ty:  with  that  generous  attachment  which 
delights  in  doing  somewhat  more  than  is 
reqaiied,  and  makes  "  service  perfect  free- 
dom.'* And,  therefore,  as  our  most  gra- 
cioos  sovereign,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throoe,  glori^  in  being  bom  a  Briton; 
H>,  in  my  more  private  sphere,  Ego  me 
mme  denique  natum,  gratwor.  I  am  hajp- 
py  that  a  disputed  succession  no  longer  dis- 
tracts our  minds ;  and  that  a  monarchy, 
established  by  law,  is  now  so  sanctioned 
by  time,  that  we  can  fully  indulge  those 
feelings  of  loyalty  which  I  am  ambitious  to 
excite.  They  are  feelings  which  have  ever 
actuated  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands 
sod  the  Hebrides.  The  plant  of  loyalty  is 
there  in  full  vigour,  and  the  Brunswick 

?afl  now  flourishes  like  a  native  shoot, 
othat  spirited  race  of  people  I  may  with 
pronriety  apply  the  elegant  lines  of  a 
modem  poet,  on  the  ''  facue  temper  of  the 
beauteoiB  sex:" 

**  Liks  hinis  Bew-caoght,  who  flatter  for  a  time, 
Aad  «tnigg1«  with  captivity  in  vain  ; 
Bat  b]r-«Dd-by  they  rest,  thev  smooth  their  plames, 
Aad  to  new  masttrs  ung  their  fonner  notes  *." 

Surely  such  notes  are  much  better  than 
the  querulous  growlin^s  of  suspicious  whigs 
and  discontented  republicans. 

kbd  would  ngoice  to  find  an  answer  to  their 
<loirbto,  aod  rest  to  their  inquiries.  It  is  idle  to 
«9  that  a  lutnre  state  had  been  discovered  al- 
fvidj.  It  had  been  discovered  ss  the  Copemican 
•T^m  was ;  it  was  one  gaeas  amongst  many. 
lie  alone  disco veia  who  proves ;  and  no  man  can 
fvove  thk  point  hot  the  teacher  who  testifies  by 
mncles  that  his  doctrine  comes  from  God.** — 
Book  V.  chap.  9. 

If  infiidetity  be  disingenaoosly  dispersed  in  eve- 
ry •hape  thai  is  likely  to  allure,  sorprise,  or  be- 
goilc  tm  imagioation,  in  a  fable,  a  taJe,  a  novel, 
a  po«m,  in  books  of  travels,  of  philosophy,  of 
iotanl  fairtonr,  as  Mr.  Paley  has  well  observed,  I 
hope  k  is  ntr  in  me  thus  to  meet  soch  poison 
with  ao  nnemeted  antidote,  wluch  I  cannot 
doobc  will  be  mod  powerful. — ^Boswxll. 

I  Agis,  a  tragedy,  by  Jobo  Home. — ^Boswsll. 
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Kingihur^h  conducted  us  in  his  boat, 
across  one  of  the  lochs,  as  they  call  them, 
or  arms  of  the  sea,  which  flow  in  upon  all 
the  coasts  of  Sky,  to  a  mile  beyond  a  place 
called  Grishinish.  Our  horses  had  been 
sent  round  by  land  to  meet  us.  By  this 
sail  we  saved  eight  miles  of  bad  riding. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "When  we  take  into 
the  computation  what  we  have  saved,  and 
what  we  have  gained  by  this  agreeable  sail, 
it  is  a  great  deal."  He  observed,  *<  It  is 
very  disagreeable  riding  in  Sky.  The  way 
is  so  narrow,  one  only  at  a  time  can  travel, 
so  it  is  quite  unsocial ;  and  you  cannot  in- 
dulge in  meditation  by  yourself,  because 
you  must  be  always  attending  to  the  steps 
which  your  horse  takes."  1  his  was  a  just 
and  clear  description  of  its  inconveniences. 

The  topick  of  emigration  being  again  in- 
troduced. Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  "  a  rapa- 
cious chief  would  make  a  wilderness  of  his 
estate.''  Mr.  Donald  M< Queen  told  us, 
that  the  oppression,  which  then  made  so 
much  noise,  was  owing  to  landlords  listen- 
ing to  bad  advice  in  the  letting  of  their 
lands  3;  that  interested  and  designing  peo- 
ple flattered  them  with  golden  dreams  of 
much  higher  rents  than  could  reasonably 
be  paid ;  and  that  some  of  the  gentlemen 
tacksmen,  or  upper  tenants,  were  them- 
selves in  part  the  occasion  of  the  mischief, 
by  overrating  the  farms  of  others.  That 
many  of  the  tacksmen,  rather  than  coinply 
with  exorbitant  demands,  had  gone  on  to 
America,  and  impoverished  the  country,  by 
draining  it  of  its  wealth  ;  and  that  their 
places  were  filled  by  a  number  of  poor  peo- 
ple, who  had  lived  under  them,  properly 
speaking,  as  servants,  paid  by  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  of  the  lands,  though 
called  sub-tenants.  I  observed,  that  if  the 
men  of  substance  were  once  banished  from 
a  Highland  estate,  it  might  probably  be 
greatly  reduced  in  its  value ;  for  one  bad 
year  might  ruin  a  set  of  poor  tenants,  and 
men  of  any  property  would  not  settle  in 
such  a  country,  unless  from  the  temptation 
of  getting  land  extremely  cheap :  for  an  in- 
habitant of  any  good  county  in  Britain  had 
better  go  to  America  than  to  the  Highlands 
or  the  Hebrides.  Here,  therefore,  was  a 
consideration  that  ought  to  induce  a  chief 
to  act  a  more  liberal  part,  from  a  mere  mo- 
tive of  interest,  independent  of  the  lofty 
and  honourabfe  principle  of  keeping  a  clan 
together,  to  be  in  readiness  to  serve  his  king. 
I  added,  that  I  could  not  help  thinking  a 
little  arbitrary  power  in  the  sovereign,  to 
control  the  bad  policy  and  greediness  of  the 
chiefs,  might  sometimes  be  of  service.  In 
France  a  chief  would  not  be  permitted  to 
force  a  number  of  the  king's  subjects  out  of 
the  country.    Dr.  Johnson  concurred  with 

'  [See  General  Macleod*s  account  of  this  mat- 
ter in  his  Memoiri,  Jlppendix, — Ed.] 
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me,  observinff,  tliat  ^were  an  oppressive 
chieflain  asubiect  of  the  French  lung,  he 
would,  probably,  be  admonished  by  a  let- 
ter i.»» 

During  our  sail,  Dr.  Johnson  asked  about 
the  use  of  the  dirk,  with  which  he  imagined 
the  Highlanders  cut  their  meat.  He  was 
told,  they  had  a  knife  and  fork  besides  to 
eat  with.  He  asked,  how  did  the  women 
do?  and  was  answered,  some  of  them  had  a 
knife  and  fork  too  ;  but  in  general  the  men, 
when  they  had  cut  their  meat,  handed  their 
knives  and  forks  to  the  women,  and  they 
themselves  eat  with  their  fingers.  The  old 
tutor  ^oC  Macdonald  always  eat  fish  with 
his  fingers,  alleging  that  a  knife  and  fork 
gave  it  a  bad  taste.  I  took  the  liberty  to 
observe  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  did  so. 
"  Yes,''  said  he,  "  but  it  is  because  I  am 
short-lighted,  and  afraid  of  bones,  for  which 
reason  I  am  not  fond  of  eating  many  kinds 
of  fish,  because  I  must  use  my  fingers." 

Dr.  Mcpherson's  Dissertations  on  Scot- 
tish Antiquities,"  which  he  had  looked  at 
when  at  Corrichatachin,  being  mentioned, 
he  remarked,  that  "  you  might  read  half  an 
hour,  and  ask  yourself  what  you  had  been 
reading  :  there  were  so  many  words  to  so 
little  matter,  that  there  was  no  getting 
through  the  book." 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  shore,  we  took 
leave  of  Kingiburghf  and  mounted  our 
horses.  We  passed  through  a  wild  moor, 
in  many  places  so  soft  that  we  were  oblig- 
ed to  walk,  which  was  very  fatiguinff  to 
Dr.  Johnson.  Once  he  had  advanced  on 
horseback  to  a  very  bad  step.  There  was 
a  steep  declivity  on  his  left,  to  which  he 
was  so  near,  that  there  was  not  room  for 
him  to  dismount  in  the  usual  way.  He 
tried  to  alight  on  the  other  side,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  young  buck  indeed,  but  in  the 
attempt  he  fell  at  lus  length  upon  the  ground ; 
from  which,  however,  ne  got  up  immedi- 
ately without  being  hurt  During  this 
dreary  ride,  we  were  sometimes  relieved  by 
a  view  of  branches  of  the  sea,  that  univer- 
sal medium  of  connexion  amount  mankind. 
A  guide,  who  had  been  sent  with  us  from 
Kingsburgh,  explored  the  way  (much  in 
the  same  manner  as,  I  suppose,  is  pursued  in 
the  wilds  of  America)  by  observing  certain 
marks  known  only  to  the  inhabitants.  We 
arrived  at  Dun  vegan  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  great  size  of  the  castle/  which  is  part- 
ly old  and  partly  new,  and  is  built  upon  a 
rock  close  to  the  sea,  while  the  land  around 
it  presents  nothing  but  wild,  moorish,  hilly, 
and  craggy  appearances,  gave  a  rude  mag- 
nificence to  the  scene.    Having  dismount- 

'  [Meaning,  no  donbt,  a  *'  lettre  de  cachet.** 
—Ed.] 

*  [He  means  one  of  the  family  (an  wicle  prob- 
ably) who  was  gnar^an  dwiog  the  nuDority  of 
the  yoong  liair. — £».] 
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ed,  we  ascended  a  flight  of  steps,  which  wts 
made  by  the  late  Macleod,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  persons  coming  to  him  by  land, 
there  formerly  being,  for  security,  no  other 
access  to  the  castle  but  from  the  aea*,  bo  that 
visitors  who  came  by  the  land  were  under 
the  necessity  of  getting  into  a  boat,  and 
sailed  round  to  the  only  place  where  it  could 
be  approached.  We  were  introduced  into 
a  stately  dining-room,  and  received  by  La- 
dy Macleod,  mother  of  the  laird,  who,  with 
his  friend  Talisker,  haying  been  detained 
on  the  road,  did  not  arrive  till  some  time  af- 
ter us. 

We  found  the  lady  of  the  house  a  very 
polite  and  sensible  woman,  who  had  lived 
for  some  time  in  London,  and  had  there  been 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  company.    After  we  had 
dined,  we  repaired  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  some  of  the  yoimg  ladies  of  the  fami- 
ly, with  their  mother,  were  at  tea.   This 
room  had  formerly  been  the  bed-chamber 
of  Sir  Roderick  Macleod,  one  of  the  old 
lairds:  and  he  chose  it,  because,  behind  it. 
there  was  a  considerable  cascade,  the  sound 
of  which  disposed  him  to  sleep.    Above  his 
bed  was  this  inscription :  "  Sir  Rorie  Macle- 
od of  Dunvegan,  Knight     God  send  good 
rest ! "    Rorie  is  the  contraction  of  Roder- 
ick.   He  was  called  Rorie  More^  that  is, 
great  Rorie,  not  from  his  size,  but  frorn  his 
spirit.    Our  entertainment  here  was  in  so 
elegant  a  style,  and  reminded  my  fellow- 
traveller  so  much  of  England,  that  he  be- 
came quite  joyous.    He  laughed,  and  said, 
"  Boswell,  we  came  in  at  the  wrong  end  of 
this  island."    "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  it  was  best 
to  keep  this  for  the  last."    He  answered, 
<'  I  would  have  it  both  first  and  last." 

Tueedmi,  \4th  September^—Dr.  Johnson 
said  in  the  morning,  "  Is  not  this  a  fine  la- 
dy » ?  »*  There  was  not  a  word  now  of  his 
"  impatience  to  be  in  civilized  life; "  though 
indeed  I  should  beg  pardon — he  fottiid  it 
here.  We  had  slept  well,  and  lain  long. 
After  breakfast  we  surveyed  the  castle  and 
the  garden.  Mr.  Bethune,  the  parish  min- 
ister, Magnus  Macleod,  of  Claggan,  brother 
to  Talisker,  and  Macleod,  of  Bav,  two  sub- 
stantial gentlemen  of  the  clan,  dioed  with 
us.  We  had  admirable  venison,  generous 
wine;  in  a  word,  all  that  a  good  table  has. 
This  was  really  the  hall  of  a  chief.    Lady 

'  [She  was  the  daughter  of  Alexander  Brodie, 
Esq.  of  Brodie,  Lyon  King  at  Arnw.    She  w 
lately  come  with  herdaogbten  out  of  Hainpchii«<. 
to  superintend  her  son's  househokl  at  Donv^fu 
See  his  Memoirs  in  the  Appendix.    This  reipe^ 
table  lady  died  in  1803.    It  has  been  ludUsl 
she  expressed  considermble  dissatisfactioa  at  Vf- 
Johnson's   rude    behaviour  at  DunTCgaD.    H^ 
grandson^  the  present  Macleod.  aaBves  me  that  < 
was  not  so  :  *'  they  were  all,**  he  says  ennphao* 
cally,  «  delighted  with  him  ;**   and,  indeed,  bi 
latbw'sm«m«trf  giYs  the  same  impesBBon.-— &•! 


Macteod  had  been  mneli  oblig^ed  to  my  !k- 
ther^  who  had  settled  by  arbitratioii  a  wrie- 
ty  of  petplexed  daims  between  her  and  her 
relation,  the  Laird  of  Brodie,  which  she 
DOW  repaid  by  particular  attention  to  me. 
Macteod  startea  the  subject  of  making  wo- 
men  do  penance  fn  the  chnreh  for  fornica- 
tion.   JoBXfsoK.    •*  It  is  right,  sir.    Infli- 
m^  is  attached  to  the  crime,  by  tiniversal 
opinion,  aa  soon  as  it  is  known.    I  would 
Dot  be  the  man  who  would  discover  it,  if  I 
alone  knew  it,  for  a  woman  may  reform; 
nor  would  I  commend  a  person  who  divulges 
a  woman's  first  offence^  but  being  once 
divulged,  it  ought  to  be  mfamous.    Consi- 
der of  what  importance  to  society  the  chas- 
tity of  women  is.    Upon  that  all  the  pro- 
perty in  the  world  depends.    We  hang  a 
thief  for  stealing  a  sheep,  but  the  unchasti- 
ty  of  a  woman  transfers  sheep,  and  farm,  and 
aii,  from  the  right  owner.    I  have  much 
more  reverence  for  a  common  prostitute 
than  for  a  woman  who  conceals  ner  guilt. 
The  prostitute  is  known.    She  cannot  de- 
reire:  she  caimot  bring  a  strumpet  into  the 
aims  of  an  honest  man,  without  his  know- 
ledge."   BoswBLL.    *'  There  is,  however, 
a  ereat  difference  between  the  licentiousness 
of  a  single  woman,  and  that  of  a  married 
woman."    Jonirsoff.    '<Yes,  sir;  there  is 
a  ^reat  difference  between  stealing  a  shil- 
ling and  stealing  a  thousand  pounds;  be* 
tween  simply  taking  a  man's  purse,  and 
mordering  him  firs^  and  then  taking  it. 
Bat  when  one  begins  to  be  vicious,  it  is 
ewy  to  go  on.    Where  single  women  are 
Kcentious,  yon  rarely  find  uiithful  married 
women.**    soswcll.    "And  yet  we  are 
told,  that  in  aome  nations  in  India,  the  dis- 
tiortion  is  atrictly  observed.'*    Johhsoh. 
''  Naiy,  dottHgive  us  India.    That  puts  me 
in  mind  of  Montesquieu,  who  is  really  a 
fe])ow  of  cfenias  too  in    many  respects; 
whenever  he  wants  to  support  a  strange 
opinion,  he  quotes  vou  the  practice  of  Ja- 
pan, or  of  some  other  distant  country,  of 
which  he  knows   nothing.     To   support 
pnlygamv,  he  tells  yon  of  uie  island  of^ror- 
m'lsa,  where  tfiere  are  ten  women  bom  for 
one  roan.     He  had  but  to  suppose  another 
i«Iaod,  where  there  are  ten  men  bom  for 
one  wooHin,  and  so  make  a  marriage  be^ 
tw>!en  them  *." 

At  supper.  Lady  Maeleod  mentioned  Dr. 
Cadoi;«n^  book  on  the  gout.  John  son. 
*'  it  is  a  good  book  in  general,  but  a  fool- 
ish one  In  particulars.  It  is  good  in  gener- 
al, as  recommending  tnoperance,  and  ezer- 
c]>r,  and  cheerfulness.  In  that  respect  it  is 
only  Dr.  Cbeyne^  book  told  in  a  new  way; 

*  What  my  friend  treated  aa  so  wild  a  soppoai- 
boa  baa  actually  happened  in  the  western  islands 
of  Scotland,  if  we  mav  believe  Martin,  who  tells 
a  of  iht  ialaadai  of  Col  and  Tyr-yi,  and  aays  that 
a  ii  proved  by  the  parish  regislen. — Boswici*!,. 
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and  there  should  come  out  such  a  book  eve- 
ry thirty  years,  dressed  in  the  mode  of  the 
times.  It  is  foolish,  in  maintaining  that 
the  gout  is  not  hereditary,  and  that  one  fit 
of  it,  when  gone,  is  like  a  fever  when  gone." 
Lady  Madeod  objected  that  the  author  doea 
not  practise  what  he  teaches^,  ^ohhsov. 
"  I  cannot  help  that,  madam.  That  doea 
not  make  his  book  the  wOrse.  People  are 
influenced  more  by  what  a  man  aays,  if  his 
practice  is  suitable  to  it,  because  th^  are 
blockheads.  The  more  intellectual  people 
are,  the  readier  will  they  attend  to  what  a 
man  tells  them.  If  it  is  just,  they  will  fol- 
low it,  be  his  practice  what  it  will.  No 
man  practises  so  well  as  he  writes.  I  have, 
all  mv  life  kmg,  been  lying  till  noon;  yet  I 
tell  all  young  men,  and  tell  them  with  great 
sincerity,  that  nobody  who  does  not  rise 
early  will  ever  do  any  good.  Only  consi- 
der! Tou  read  a  book;  you  are  convinced 
by  it;  yen  do  not  know  the  authour.  Sup* 
pose  you  afterwards  know  him,  and  find 
that  he  does  not  practise  what  he  teaches : 
are  vou  to  give  up  your  former  conviction? 
At  this  rate  you  would  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  when  reading  every  book,  till 
you  knew  how  the  authour  practised." 
<*  But,"  said  Lady  Maeleod,  *<  yc'v  would 
think  better  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  if  he  acted  ac- 
cording to  his  principles."  Johksok. 
<'  Why,  madam,  to  be  sure,  a  man  who  acts 
in  the  face  of  light  is  worse  than  a  man  who 
do^  not  know  so  much:  yet  I  think  no  man 
should  be  worse  thought  of  for  publishing 
pfood  principles.  There  is  something  noble 
in  publishing  trath,  though  it  condemns 
one's  self."  I  expressed  some  surprise  at 
Oadogan's  recommending  good  humour,  as 
if  it  were  quite  in  our  own  power  to  attain 
it  JoHHSoN.  <<  Why,  air,  a  man  grows 
better  humoured  as  lie  grows  older.  He 
improves  by  experience.  When  young,  he 
thinks  himself  of  great  conseouence,  and 
every  thing  of  importance.  As  he  advances 
in  life,  he  learns  to  think  himself  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  little  things  of  little  importance; 
and  so  he  becomes  more  patient,  and  better 
pleased.  All  good-humour  and  comfilai- 
sance  are  acquired.  Naturally  a  child  seizes 
directly  what  it  sees,  and  thinks  of  pleasing 
itself  only.  By  degrees,  it  is  taught  to  please 
others,  and  to  prerer  others ;  and  that  this 
will  ultimately  produce  the  greatest  happi- 
ness. If  a  man  is  not  convinced  of  that,  ne 
never  will  practise  it    Common  language 

'  'Jthis  was  a  general  reflectaoa  against  Dr. 
Cadogan,  when  bb  very  popnlar  book  was  fint 
pabUshed.  It  was  said,  that  whatever  precepts 
he  might  give  to  others,  he  himself  indulged  freely 
in  the  bottle.  Bat  I  have  since  had  the  pleasora 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  him,  and,  if  his  own 
testimony  may  be  believed  (and  I  have  never 
heard  it  impeached),  his  coone  of  life  has  bean 
conformable  to  his  doctrine. — Boawxi.!*. 
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speaks  the  truth  as  to  this :  we  say,  a  person 
is  well  bred.  As  it  is  said,  that  all  materi- 
al motion  is  primarily  in  a  right  line,  and  is 
never  per  eireuitumf  never  in  anr.ther  form, 
unless  by  some  panicular  cause:  so  it  may 
be  said  intellectual  motion  is."  Lady  Mac* 
leod  asked,  if  no  man  was  naturally  good  ? 
Johnson.  "  No,  madam,  no  more  Uian  a 
wolf. "  Bosw£LL.  "  Nor  no  woman, 
sir?  "  Johnson.  "  No,  sir."  Lady  Mac- 
leod  started  at  this,  saying,  in  a  low  voice, 
««  This  is  worse  than  Swift  i.» 

M*Leod  of  Ulinish  had  come  in  the  af- 
ternoon. We  were  a  jovial  company  ai 
supper.  The  laird,  surrounded  by  so  many 
of  his  clan,  was  to  me  a  pleasing  sighu 
They  listened  with  wonder  and  pleasure, 
while  Dr.  Johnson  harangued.  I  am  vex- 
ed that  I  cannot  take  down  his  full  strain  of 
eloouence. 

tvednesday,  Ibth  September, — The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  clan  went  away  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  harbour  of  Lochbraccadale, 
to  take  leave  of  some  of  their  friends  who 
were  going  to  America.  It  was  a  very  wet 
day.  We  looked  at  Rorie  Morels  horn, 
which  is  a  large  cow's  horn,  with  the  mouth 
of  it  ornamented  with  silver  curiously  carv- 
ed. It  holds  rather  more  than  a  bottle  and 
a  half.  Every  Laird  of  Macleod,  it  is  said, 
must,  as  a  proof  of  his  manhood,  drink  it 
off  full  of  claret,  without  laying  it  down. 
From  Rorie  More  many  of  the  branches  of 
the  family  are  descended;  in  particular,  the 
Talisker  branch;  so  that  his  name  is  much 
talked  of.  We  also  saw  his  bow,  which 
hardly  any  man  now  can  bend,  and  his  glay- 
more,  which  was  wielded  with  both  hands, 
and  is  of  a  prodigious  size.  We  saw  here 
some  old  pieces  oi  iron  armour,  immensely 
heavy.  T he  broad-sword  now  used,  though 
called  the  glaymore^  («.e.  the  great  noord),  is 
much  smaller  than  that  used  in  Rorie  More'9 
time.  There  is  hardly  a  target  now  to  be 
found  in  the  Highlands.  Auer  the  disarm- 
ing act,  they  made  them  serve  as  covers  to 
their  butter-milk  barrels;  a  kind  of  change, 
like  beating  spears  into  pruning-hooks. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Works  (the  folio 
edition)  happened  to  lie  in  the  window  in 
the  dining-room.  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson  to 
look  at  the  Charaeteres  ^^dvoeatorum.  He 
allowed  him  power  of  mind,  and  that  he 
understood  very  well  what  he  tells ;  but 
said,  that  there  was  too  much  declamation, 
and  that  the  Laiin  was  not  correct.    He 


*  [It  seems  as  if  B(Mwell  and  Lady  Macleod 
had  expected  that  Johnson  would  have  excepted 
women  from  the  general  lot  of  mankind. — ^Eo.] 

'  [Commonly  called  claymore^  bnt  more 
properly  glaymore,  quasi  glcnvemore,  the 
great  sword.  Eveiy  one  knows  that  to  thb  day 
a  larger  sword  is,  in  French,  caUed  glaive,  the 
old  Celtic  woid,  no  doubt  from  the  same  root  as 
gladiu9. — ^Ed.] 
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found  fault  with  e^i^priminfttahmtt  in  the 
character  of  Gihnour.    1  tried  him  with  the 
opposition  between  glorid  and  palmar  in 
the  comparison  between  Gilroour  and  Nis- 
bet,  which  Lord  Hailes,  in  his  "  Catalogue 
of  the  Lords  of  Session,"  thinks  difficult  to 
be  understood.    The  words  are,  "  perut 
iUwn  gloria,  penee  hune  paltna,^^    In  a 
short  Account  of  the  KirK  of  Scotland, 
which  I  published  some  years  ago,  I  applied 
these  words  to  the  two  conten£ng  parties, 
and  explained  them  thus:  "  The  popular 
party  has  most  eloquence;  Dr.  Roberiaon's 
party  most  influence. "    I  was  very  de8iTX)ua 
to  hear  Dr.  Johnson's  explication.    Joss* 
SON.    "  I  see  no  difficulty.    Gilmour  was 
admired  for  his  parts;  Nisbet  carried  his 
cause  by  his  skill  m  law.     PalrM  is  victo- 
ry."   I  observed,  that  the  character  of  Ni- 
cholson, in  this  book,  resembled  that  of 
Burke:  for  it  is  said,  in  one  place,  "  ts 
omneg  Ituos  et  joeoe  $e  $ape  reiohebat^;^ 
and  in  another,  '^  sed  aceipitrii  more  ^  cn^ 
$pectil  aHquando  aatantium  eublimi  u  ff(h 
trahens  volatu^  in  prctdam  miro  impttu  de- 
8eendebat\"    Johkson.    "  No,  sir;  I  ne- 
ver heard  Burke  make  a  good  joke  in  inv 
life."    BoswELL.    "  But,  sir,  you  will  al- 
low he  is  a  hawk."    Dr.  JohnsoDjtlunkiog 
that  I  meant  this  of  his  joking,  saiid,  *'  No, 
sir,  he  is  not  the  hawk  there.    He  \»  the 
beetle  in  the  mire."    I  still  adhered  to  my 
metaphor,  "But  he  soare  as  the  hawk." 
JoHffsoif.     <<  Yes,  sir;  but  he  catches  no- 
thing."   Macleod  asked,  what  is  the  par- 
ticular excellence   of  Burke's  eloquence? 
Johnson.    "  Copiousness  and  fertility  of 
allusion ;  a  power  of  diversifying  his  matter, 
by  placing  it  in  various  relations.    Burke 
has  great  information^  and  great  commaod 
of  language;  though,  in  my  opinion,  it  haa 
not  in  every  respect  the  highest  elegaacf." 
Bos  WELL.    "  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  Burke 
has  read  Cicero  much?"    Jobhbok.   **( 
do  n't  believe  it,  sir.    Burke  has  great  koow* 
l^efCy  great  fluency  of  words,  and  great 
promptness  of  ideas,  so  that  he  can  apeak 
with  great  illustration  on  any  subject  that 
comes  before  him.   He  is  neither  like  Cieero, 
nor  like  Demosthenes^  nor  like  anyoneeki 
but  speaks  as  well  as  he  can." 

In  the  sixty-fiAh  page  of  the  first  voluiaa 
of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Dr.  John»jJ 
pointed  out  a  paragraph  beginning  vrith 
Aristotle,  and  told  me  tnere  was  an  error  is 
the  text,  which  he  bade  roe  tiy  to  discover. 
I  was  lucky  enou^rh  to  hit  it  at  once.  Ai 
the  passage  is  pnnted,  it  is  said  that  the 

'  He  often  indulged  himself  in  enKj9p$a»^ 
pleasantry  and  wit — ^BoawsLL. 

*  Bat  like  the  hawk,  having  aoared  with  a 
lofty  flieht  to  a  height  wUch  the  eye  coskl  otA 
reach,  be  was  wont  to  swoop  opon  kia  9B*°7 
with  wonderfol  rapidity. — BoawKLk 
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itfrUumwetBentninenginet.  I  corrected  it 
ttv— «9er  in  iemgma$.  "Sir,"  said  he, 
*'  yott  are  a  good  critick.  This  would  have 
been  a  great  thing  to  do  in  the  text  of  an 
ancient  authonr.*' 

Tkurtdmft  16th  September. — Last  night 
much  eare  was  taken  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
wasstilldistrettedbjhiBCokL  He  had  hith- 
erto moststningely  slept  witiiont  a  nightcap. 
Miss  Macleod  made  him  a  krge  flannel  one, 
tnd  be  was  prevailed  with  to  drink  a  little 
brandy  when  he  was  going  to  bed.  He  has 
great  virtue,  in  not  drinung  wine  or  any 
lennented  liqitor,  because,  as  he  acknow- 
ledged to  us,  he  conki  not  do  it  in  moderar 
tion.  Lady  Macleod  would  hardly  believe 
him,  and  said,  '*  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  would 
not  carry  it  too  iar."  Johksov.  "  Nay, 
madam,  it  carried  me.  I  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  ioog  illness  to  leave  it  off.  It  was 
then  prescribed  to  me  not  to  drink  wine; 
and  having  broken  off  the  habit,  I  have  ne- 
ver retunoed  to  it.*' 

in  the  argmnent  on  Tuesday  night,  about 
natural  goodness,  Dr.  Johnson  denied  that 
aojr  child  was  better  than  another,  but  by 
difference  of  instruction;  though,  in  conse- 
queoee  of  greater  attention  being  paid  to 
instmctioo  by  one  child  than  another,  and 
d'a  variety  of  imperceptible  causes,  such  as 
instniciion  being  counteracted  by  servants,  a 
notion  was  conceived,  that  of  two  children, 
equally  well  educated,  one  was  naturally 
much  worse  than  another.  He  owned,  this 
morning,  that  one  might  have  a  greater  ap- 
titude to  iearn  than  another,  and  that  we 
inherit  dispositions  from  our  parents.  "  I 
inherited,"  said  he,  <<  a  vile  melancholy  from 
my  father,  which  has  made  me  mad  all  my 
hie,  at  least  not  sober."  Lady  Macleod 
wondered  he  should  tell  this.  <<  Madam,-' 
Siid  1,  **  he  knows  that  with  that  madness  ^ 
he  if  superior  to  other  men.'' 

I  have  often  been  astonished  with  what 
exactness  and  perspicuity  he  will  explain 
the  proeess  of  anv  art.  He  this  morning 
expiaioed  to  us  all  the  operation  of  coining, 
aad,  at  night,  all  the  operation  of  brewinff, 
so  very  ^earlv,  that  Mr.  M< Queen  said, 
wben  he  beard  the  first,  he  thought  he  had 
been  bred  in  the  Mint;  when  he  heard  the 
second,  that  he  had  been  bred  a  brewer. 

I  wa«  cJated  by  the  thought  of  having 
been  able  to  entice  such  a  man  to  this  re- 
mole  pan  of  the  world.  A  ludicrous,  yet 
just  image  presented  itself  to  my  mind, 
which  I  expressed  to  the  company.  I  com- 
pawd  myself  to  a  dog  who  has  got  hold  of 
a  brge  piece  of  meat,  and  runs  away  with 
It  to  a  comer,  where  be  may  devour  it  in 

*  [Mr.  Boswell  wm,  we  eee,  the  first  to  pab- 
Itob  due  £ict,  thov^h  he  chose  to  blame  othen  for 
«Sciiii^  to  it ;  see  antet  p.  2S.  See  alio  Miss 
H^noUU*9  HeeolUetiom  of  Dr*  Johnson,  in  the 
appendix  to  the  weeoad  vol — En.] 
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peace,  without  any  fear  of  others  taking  it 
from  him.  '*  In  London,  ReynoUs,  Beau- 
clerk,  and  all  of  them,  are  contending  who 
shall  enjoy  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation. 
We  are  feaating  upon  it,  undisturbed,  at 
Dnnvegan." 

It  was  still  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain. 
Dr.  Johnson  however  walked  out  with 
Macleod,  and  saw  Rorie  Jtfore't  cascade  in 
full  perfection.  Colonel  Macleod,  instead 
of  being  all  life  and  gaiety,  as  I  have  seen 
him,  was  at  present  grave,  and  somewhat 
depressed  by  his  anxioua  concern  about 
Macleod's  affairs,  and  by  finding  some  gen- 
tlemen of  the  clan  by  no  means  disposed  to 
act  a  generous  or  affectionate  part  to  their 
chief  in  his  distress,  but  bamuning  with 
him  as  with  a  stranger  3.  However,  he 
was  agreeable  and  pohte,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
said  he  was  ft  very  pleasing  man.  My  fel- 
low-traveller and  I  talked  of  eoing  to  Swe« 
den;  and,  while  we  were  setUing  our  plant 
I  ezp^ressed  a  pleasure  in  the  prospect 
of  seeing  the  king.  Johvsov.  "I  doubt, 
sir,  if  he  would  speak  to  us."  Colonel  Mac* 
leod  said,  "  I  am  sure  Mr.  Boswell  would 
speak  to  Aim."  But  seeing  roe  a  little  dis- 
concerted by  his  remark,  he  politely  added, 
"  and  with  great  propriety."  Here  let  roe 
offer  a  short  defence  of  that  propensity  in 
my  disposition,  to  which  this  gentleman  al- 
luded. It  has  procured  me  much  happiness. 
I  hope  it  does  not  deserve  so  hard  a  name 
ai  either  forwardness  or  impudence.  If  I 
know  myself,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an 
eagerness  to  share  the  society  of  men  dis- 
tinguished either  by  their  rank  or  there  tal- 
ents, and  a  diligence  to  attain  what  I  desire. 
If  a  man  is  praised  for  seeking  knowledge, 
thoueh  mountains  and  seas  sre  in  his  way, 
may  he  not  be  pardoned,  whose  ardour,  m 
the  pursuit  of  the  same  object,  leads  him  to 
encounter  difficulties  as  great,  though  of  a 
different  kind? 

After  the  ladies  were  gone  from  table,  we 
talked  of  the  Highlanders  not  having  sheets; 
and  this  led  us  to  consider  the  advantage 
of  wearing  linen.  Johjtson.  '<  All  animal 
substances  are  less  cleanly  than  vegetables. 
Wool,  of  which  flannel  is  made,  is  an  ani- 
mal substance;  flannel  therefore  is  not  so 
cleanly  as  linen.  I  remember  I  used  to 
think  tar  dirty;  but  when  I  knew  it  to  be 
only  a  preparation  of  the  juice  of  the  pine, 
I  thouent  so  no  longer.  It  is  not  disagree- 
able to  nave  the  gum  that  ooses  from  a  ^um- 
tree  upon  your  migers,  because  it  is  vegetsp 
ble;  but  if  you  have  any  candle-grease,  snv 
tallow  upon  your  fingers,  you  are  uneasy  till 
^ou  rub  it  off. — I  have  often  thought  that, 
if  I  kept  a  seraglio,  the  ladies  should  all 
were  Imen  gowns,  or  cotton — I  mean  stufis 
made  of  vegetable  substances.    I  would 

*  [See  an  interesting  account  of  these  nesotia* 
tjons  in  Macleod^s  Memoirs,  Appendix. — &.} 
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have  no  silk;  you  cannot  tell  when  it  is 
clean :  it  will  lie  very  nasty  before  it  is  per- 
ceived to  be  so.  Linen  detects  its  otvn 
dirtiness." 

To  hear  the  grave  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
"  that  maiestick  teacher  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious wisdom,"  while  sitting  solemn  in  an 
arm-chair  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  talk,  ex  eathe' 
drdj  of  his  keeping  a  seraglio,  and  acknow- 
ledge that  the  supposition  had  oflen  been 
in  his  thoughts,  struck  jne  so  forcibly  with 
ludicrous  contrast,  that  I  could  not  but 
laugh  immcxierately.  He  was  too  proud  to 
submit,  even  for  a  moment,  to  be  the  object 
ol*  ridicule,  and  instantly  retaliated  with 
such  keen  sarcastick  wit,  and  such  a  variety 
of  degrading  images,  of  every  one  of  which 
I  was  the  object,  that,  though  I  can  bear 
such  attacks  as  well  as  most  men,  I  yet 
found  myself  so  much  the  sport  of  all  the 
company,  that  I  would  gladl^  expunge  from 
my  mind  every  trace  of  this  severe  retort. 

Talking  of  our  friend  Langton's  house  in 
Lincolnshire,  he  said,  "  The  old  house  of 
the  family  was  burnt.  A  temporary  building 
was  erected  in  its  room ;  and  to  this  day  they 
have  been  always  addinp^  as  the  family  in- 
creased. It  is  like  a  shirt  made  for  a  man 
when  he  was  a  child,  and  enlarged  always 
as  he  grows  older." 

We  talked  to-ni^ht  of  Luther's  allowing 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  two  wives,  and 
that  it  was  with  the  consent  of  the  wife  to 
whom  he  was  first  married.  Johitson. 
"  There  was  no  harm  in  this,  so  far  as  she 
only  was  concerned,  because  oo2enh'non/il 
injuria.  But  it  was  an  offence  against  tne 
general  order  of  society,  and  against  the 
law  of  the  Gospel,  by  which  one  man  and 
one  woman  are  to  be  united.  No  man  can 
have  two  wives,  but  by  preventing  some- 
body else  from  having  one  ^  " 

Friday,  nth  September. — A(ler  dinner 
yesterday,  we  had  a  conversation  upon  cun- 
ning. Macleod  said  that  he  was  not  afraid 
of  cunning  people:  but  would  let  them  play 
their  triclui  about  nim  like  monkeys.  <<  But 
(said  I),  they '11  scratch;"  and  Mr.  M' Queen 
added,  "They'll  invent  new  tricks,  as  soon 
as  you  find  out  what  they  do."  Johnson. 
"  Cunning  has  effibct  from  the  credulity  of 
others,  rather  than  from  the  abilities  of  those 
who  are  cunning.  It  requires  no  extraordi- 
nary talents  to  lie  and  deceive."  This  led 
us  to  consider  whether  it  did  not  require 
great  abilities  to  be  ver^  wicked.  Johnson. 
"  It  requires  great  abilities  to  have  itiepow' 
er  of  being  very  wicked;  but  not  to  be  very 
wicked.  A  man  who  has  the  power,  which 
great  abilities  procure  him,  may  use  it  well 

*  [This  is  a  false,  and,  if  it  had  even  more  of 
tnith  in  it,  too  narrow  a  ground  on  which  to  bnild 
this  great  doctrine — a  doctrine  which  is  the  foon- 
dation  of  all  homan  civilization,  and  of  all  iiidi> 
vidaal  happinaak-^En.] 
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or  ill;  and  it  requires  more  abilities  to  qk 
it  well,  than  to  use  it  ill.  Wickedness  is 
alwaya  easier  than  virtue;  for  it  takes  the 
short  cut  to  every  thing.  It  is  much  easier  to 
Gtesl  a  hundred  pounds,  tlian  to  ^et  it  by 
labour,  or  an^r  other  way.  Consider  only 
what  act  of  wickedness  requires  great  abili- 
ties to  commit  it,  when  once  the  person  who 
is  to  do  it  has  the  power;  for  there  is  the  di*- 
tinction.  It  requires  great  abilities  to  con- 
quer an  army,  but  none  to  msasacre  it  alW 
it  is  conquered." 

The  weather  this  day  was  rather  better 
than  any  that  we  had  since  we  ctioe  to 
Dunvegan.  Mr.  M<  Queen  had  oilen  men- 
tioned a  curious  piece  of  antiquity  sear  this, 
which  he  called  a  temple  of  the  goddcai 
Anaitis.  Having  oflen  talked  of  going  to 
see  it,  he  and  I  set  out  afler  brrakfast,  at- 
tended by  his  servant,  a  fellow  Quite  like  a 
savage.  I  must  observe  here,  tnat  in  Sky 
there  seems  to  be  much  idleness ;  for  men 
and  boys  follow  you,  as  colts  follow  passen- 

§ers  upon  a  road.  The  usual  figure  of  ft 
ky-boy  is  a  lown  with  bare  legs  and  feet, 
a  dirty  kilt,  ragged  coat  and  waistcoat,  t 
bare  head,  and  a  stick  in  his  hand,  which)  I 
suppose,  is  partly  to  help  the  lazy  roffue  to 
walk,  partly  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  a  delensiTc 
weapon.  We  walked  what  is  called  iwo 
miles,  but  is  probably  four,  from  the  castle, 
till  we  came  to  the  sacred  place.  The 
country  around  is  a  black  dreary  moor  on 
all  sides,  except  to  the  sea-coast,  towards 
which  there  is  a  view  through  a  valley; 
and  the  farm  of  Bay  shows  some  c^ood  land. 
The  place  itself  is  green  ground,  being  well 
drained,  by  means  of  a  deep  glen  on  each 
side,  in  both  of  which  there  runs  a  rivulet 
with  a  good  quantity  of  water,  forming 
several  cascades,  which  make  a  considerable 
appearance  and  sound.  The  first  thing  we 
came  to  was  an  earthen  mound,  or  dyke, 
extending  from  the  one  precipice  to  the 
other.  A  little  farther  on  was  a  strongstone 
wall,  not  high,  but  very  thick,  extending  ift 
the  same  manner.  On  tiie  outside  of  it 
were  the  ruins  of  two  houses,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  entry  or  gate  to  it  The  wiU  i> 
built  all  along  of  uncemented  stones,  hot  of 
so  larfire  a  size  as  to  make  a  very  firm  and 
durable  rampart  It  has  been  built  nil  sbout 
the  consecrated  ground,  except  wherv  the 
precipice  is  steep  enough  to  form  an  encio* 
sure  of  itself.  The  sacred  spot  coniaiw 
more  than  two  acres.  There  are  within  it 
the  ruins  of  many  houses,  none  of  them 
large, — a  cairn, — and  many  craves  roaHwd 
by  clusters  of  stones.  Mr.*M*Quecn  inart- 
ed  that  the  ruin  of  a  small  building,  stswl* 
ing  east  and  west,  was  actually  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  Anaitis,  where  her  sistue 
was  kept,  and  from  whence  prooesnoos 
were  made  to  wash  it  in  one  of  the  hrook^ 
There  is,  it  must  be  owned,  a  bdkyw  road 
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viiiMe  for  *  good  vnj  fVom  the  entrance ; 
but  Mr.  M*QaeeD»  with  the  keen  eye  of  an 
anttouary,  traced  it  much  farther  than  I 
om  perceive  it.  There  is  not  above  a 
fo.>t  and  a  half  in  heigfht  of  the  walls  now 
rfmaioing;  and  the  whole  extent  of  the 
building  was  never,  I  imagine,  greater  than 
an  ordinary  Highland  house.  Mr.  M' Queen 
has  collected  a  great  deal  of  learnings  on 
the  subject  of  the  temple  of  Anaitis ;  and  I 
had  endeavoured,  in  my  Journal^  to  state 
SQch  particalars  as  might  give  some  idea  of 
it,  and  of  the  surrounding  scenery;  but 
from  the  great  difficulty  of  describing  visi- 
ble objects,  I  found  my  account  so  unsatis- 
factory, that  my  readeia  would  probably 
have  exclaimed 

**  Aad  write  abaut  it,  g/Mem,  and  abont  it  *;" 

aad  therefore  I  have  omitted  it. 

When  we  got  home,  and  were  affain  at 
table  with  D?.  Johnson,  we  first  taUced  of 
portraits.  He  agreed  in  thinking  them 
valoable  in  families.  I  wished  to  know 
which  he  preferred,  fine  portraits,  or  those 
of  which  the  merit  was  resemblance. 
JoRKsojr.  "  Sir,  their  chief  excellence  is 
besii|f  like."  Boswell.  "  Are  you  of  that 
opiaioo  as  to  the  portraits  of  ancestors, 
whom  one  has  never  seen  ?  "  Johnsoit. 
*'  ft  then  becomes  ofmore  consequence  that 
they  shoukl  be  like ;  and  I  would  have  them 
iu  the  dress  of  the  times,  which  makes  a 
piece  of  hiatory.  One  should  like  to  see 
Km  JBorie  More  looked.  Truth,  sir,  is  of 
the  greatest  value  in  these  things."  Mr. 
M<Qoeen  observed,  that  if  you  think  it  of 
no  cooaequeoce  whether  portraits  are  like, 
if  they  are  but  well  paint^,  you  may  be  in- 
difierent  whether  a  piece  of  history  is  true 
oraot,  ifweil  told. 

Or.  Johnson  said  at  breakfast  to-day, 
''  that  it  was  but  of  late  that  historians  bie- 
atowfd  paiiiB  and  attention  in  consulting 
records,  Co  aiiain  to  accuracy.  Bacon,  in 
writiig  his  Hiatory  of  Henry  VII.,  does 
not  seem  lo  have  consulted  any,  but  to  have 
jiai  taicen  what  he  found  in  other  histories, 
and  blended  it  with  what  he  learnt  by  trsr 
dition."  He  agreed  with  me  that  there 
ahouki  be  a  chronicle  kept  in  every  con- 
fiidrrable  fkmily,  to  preserve  the  characters 
sod  traoaactions  of  successive  generationa. 
After  dinner,  I  started  tlie  subject  of  the 
temple  of  Anaitis.  Mr.  M' Queen  had  laid 
sireu  on  the  name  given  to  the  place  by 
the  covntry  people,— ^ifmtf  ;  and  added, 
*'  1  knew  not  what  to  make  of  this  piece  of 
aolti|aity,  till  I  met  with  the  AnaittdU  dt^ 
/uArtiai  10  Lydia,  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
and  the  elder  Pliny."  Or.  Johnson,  wiXh 
hU  wnal  acBteneaSy examined  Mr.  McQueen 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  JHnmtf  in 
£ne  I  and  it  proved  to  be  a  water*place,  or 

•  IDtmdaa,  b.  4.  v.  262.^£o.l 
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a  place  near  water,  "which,"  said  Mr. 
McQueen, "  agrees  with  all  the  descriptions 
of  the  temples  of  that  goddess,  which  were 
situated  near  rivers,  that  there  might  be 
water  to  wash  the  statue."  Johnson. 
<<  Nay,  sir,  the  argument  from  the  name  is 
gone.  The  name  is  exhausted  by  what  we 
see.  We  have  no  occasion  to  go  to  a 
distance  for  what  we  can  pick  up  under  our 
feet.  Had  it  been  an  accidental  name,  the 
similarity  between  it  and  Anaitis  might 
have  had  something  in  it :  but  it  turns  out 
to  be  a  mere  physiological  name."  Macle- 
od  said,  Mr.  McQueen's  knowledge  of  ety- 
mology h  ad  destroyed  his  conjecture.  Joh  k- 
SON.  <*  Yes,  sir :  Mr.  McQueen  is  like  the 
eagle  mentioned  oy  Waller,  who  was  shot 
with  an  arrow  feathered  from  his  own 
wing."  Mr.  McQueen  would  not,  howev- 
er, give  up  his  conjecture.  Johnson. 
"  You  have  one  possibility  for  you,  and  all 
possibilities  agamst  you.  It  is  possible  it 
may  be  the  temple  of  Anaitis ;  but  it  is  also 
possible  that  it  may  be  a  fortification  ;  or  it 
may  be  a  place  of  Christian  worship,  as  the 
first  Christians  often  chose  remote  and  wild 
places,  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind; 
or,  if  it  was  a  heathen  temple,  it  may  have 
been  built  near  a  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
lustration;  and  there  is  such  a  multitude  of 
divinities,  to  whom  it  may  have  been  dedi- 
cated, that  the  chance  of  its  being  a  tem- 
1}\e  of  Anaitis  is  hardly  any  thing.  It  is 
ike  throwing  a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea- 
shore to-day,  and  thinking  you  may  find  it 
to-morrow.  No,  sir,  this  temple,  like  manj 
an  ill-built  edifice,  tumbles  down  before  it  is 
roofed  in."  In  his  triumph  over  the  reve- 
rend antiquarian,  he  indulged  himself  in  a 
conceit ;  for,  some  vestige  of  the  oHar  of 
the  goddess  being  much  insisted  ob  in  sup- 
port of  the  hvpotheais,  he  said,  ^<Mr. 
McQueen  is  fighting  »re  aria  etfotU.** 

It  was  wonderful  now  well  time  passed 
in  a  remote  castle,  and  in  dreary  weather. 
After  supper,  we  tailked  of  Pennant.  It  was 
objected  tnat  he  was  superficial.  Dr.  John* 
aon  defended  him  warmly.  He  said,  '<  Penp 
nant  has  greater  variety  of  inquiry  than  al- 
most any  man,  and  haa  told  us  more  than 
perhaps  one  in  leu  thousand  could  have 
done,  m  the  time  that  he  took.  He  has  not 
said  what  he  was  to  tell;  so  you  cannot  find 
iftult  with  him  for  what  he  has  not  told.  If 
a  man  ccHnes  to  look  for  fishes,  you  cannot 
blame  him  if  he  does  not  attend  to  fowls.** 
^  But,"  said  Colonel  Macleod,  *'  he  men- 
tions the  unreasonable  rise  of  rents  in  the 
Highlands,  and  says  *  the  gentlemen  are  for 
emp^inff  the  bag  without  filling  it,'  for 
that  IS  the  phrase  he  uses.  Why  does  he 
not  tell  how  to  fill  it?  "  Johnson.  <<  Sir, 
there  is  no  end  of  negative  criticism.  He 
leUs  what  he  observes,  and  as  much  as  he 
chooses.  If  he  tells  what  is  not  tnie^  yon 
may    find  fault  with  him;  but,  though  he 
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tells  that  the  land  iB  not  well  cultivated,  he 
it  not  ohliged  to  tell  how  it  may  he  well 
cultivated.  If  I  tell  that  many  of  the  Hiff h- 
landera  go  hare-footed,  I  am  not  ohUged  to 
tell  how  they  may  get  shoes.  Pennant  tells 
a  fact.  He  need  go  no  farther,  except  he 
pleases.  He  exhausts  nothine ;  and  no  suh- 
lect  wh atever  has  yet  heen  exhausted.  But 
Pennant  has  surelv  told  a  great  deal. 
Here  is  a  man  six  ^t  high,  and  you  are 
angry  hecause  he  is  not  seven."  Notwith- 
Btandinp;  this  eloquent  OraHoprn  Penman- 
tiOf  which  they  who  have  read  this  gentle- 
man's Touts,  and  recollect  the  savage  and 
the  shopkeeper  at  Monboddo,  will  prohahly 
impute  to  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  I  still 
think  that  he  had  better  had  given  more  at- 
tention to  fewer  things,  than  have  thrown 
together  such  a  number  of  imperfect  ac- 
counts. 

Saharday^  ISth  Sepfem6er.^Beforebreak- 
fkst,  Dr.  Johnson  came  up  to  my  room,  to 
forbid  me  to  mention  that  tnis  was  his  birth- 
day; but  I  told  him  I  had  done  it  already; 
at  which  he  was  displeased — ^I  suppose 
from  wishing  to  have  nothing  particular 
done  on  his  account.  Lady  Madeod  and 
I  got  into  a  warm  dispute.  She  wanted  to 
build  a  house  upon  a  farm  which  she  had 
taken,  about  five  miles  from  the  castle,  and 
to  make  gardens  and  other  ornaments  there; 
all  of  which  I  approved  of:  but  insisted  that 
tlie  seat  of  the  family  should  always  be  upon 
the  rock  of  Dun  vegan.  Johkson.  <<  Ay, 
in  time  we'll  build  all  round  this  rock. 
You  may  make  a  very  good  house  at  the 
fann;  but  it  must  not  be  such  as  to  tempt 
the  Laird  of  Madeod  to  go  thither  to  reside. 
Most  of  the  great  families  of  Enprland  have 
a  secondary  residence,  which  is  called  a 
jointure-house;  let  the  new  house  be  of  that 
Icind.*'  The  lady  insisted  that  the  rock 
was  very  inconvenient;  that  there  was  no 
place  near  it  where  a  good  garden  could  be 
made;  that  it  must  always  be  a  rude  place; 
that  it  was  a  Hereidean  labour  to  make  a 
dinner  here.  I  was  vexed  to  find  the  alk>y 
of  modem  refinement  in  a  lady  who  had  so 
much  old  family  spirit.  "  Madam,"  said  I, 
I*  if  once  you  quit  this  rock,  there  is  no  know- 
ins  where  you  may  settle.  You  move  five 
miles  first;  then  to  St.  Andrews,  as  the  late 
laird  did;  then  to  Edinburgh;  and  so  on  till 
you  end  at  Hempstead,  or  m  France.  No, 
no;  keep  to  the  rock;  it  is  the  very  jewel  of 
the  estate.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  let 
down  Arom  heaven  by  the  four  comers,  to 
be  the  residence  of  a  chief.  Have  all  the 
comforta  and  conveniences  of  life  upon  it, 
but  never  leave  Rorie  Jtfore't  cascade." 
**  But,"  said  she, "  is  it  not  enough  if  we 
keep  it?  Must  we  never  have  more  conve- 
nience than  JRorte  More  had?. he  had  his 
beef  brought  to  dinner  in  one  basket,  and 
Ins  lyead  m  tno^ier.    Why  not  as  well  he 
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jRorte  Jlfor#  aH  over,  as  live  upon  his  rock? 
And  should  not  we  tire,  in  looldng  perpet- 
ually on  this  rock  ?  It  is  very  well  for  you, 
who  have  a  fine  place,  and  ever^  thin?  easy, 
to  talk  thus,  and  think  of  chaining  honeit 
folks  to  a  rock.  You  would  not  hve  upon 
it  yourself."  "  Yes,  madam,"  said  I,  "  I 
woukl  live  upon  it,  were  I  Laird  of  Maele^ 
od,  and  should  be  unhappy  if  I  were  not 
upon  it."  JoaKsov,  (with  a  stronf  voice 
and  most  determined  manner).  **  Madam, 
rather  than  guit  the  old  rock,  Boswdl  would 
live  in  the  pit;  he  would  make  his  bed  in 
the  dungeon."  I  felt  a  degree  of  elation, 
at  finding  my  resolute  feudal  enthusiaiBn 
thus  confirmed  by  such  a  sanction.  T\tt 
lady  was  puzzled  a  little.  She  still  return- 
ed to  her  pretty  farm — ^rich  ground— fine 
garden.  <*  Madam,'*  said  Dr.  Johnaon, 
*<  were  they  in  Asia,  I  would  not  leave  the 
rock  1."  My  opinion  on  this  subject  is  still 
the  same.  An  ancient  family  midence 
ought  to  be  a  primary  object;  and  though 
tlie  situation  or  Dunvegan  be  such  that  lit- 
tle can  be  done  here  in  gardening  or  plea- 
sure ground,  yet,  in  addition  to  the  venera- 
tion accjuired  by  the  lapse  of  time,  it  has 
many  circumstances  or  natural  grandeur, 
suited  to  the  seat  of  a  Highland  chief:  it 
has  the  ses — ^islands— rocks— ^ilia--a  poUe 
cascade;  and  when  the  family  is  again  in 
opulence,  something  may  be  done  by  art*\ 

*  [Dunvegan  well  deserves  the  stand  which  wu 

made  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  its  defence.    Its  gmte^ 

inconvenience  was  that  of  access.    This  h»d  beea 

originally  obtained  from  the  sea,  by  a  sabtemoeia 

staircase,  partly  arched,  partly  cat  in  the  Tock, 

which,  winding  np  throngh  the  clifT,  opened  ir.to 

the  court  of  the  castle.    'Hiis  panage,  at  all  tifnd 

very  inconvenient,  had  been  abandoned,  and  wai 

minona.    A  very  indtflerent  sobstitnte  bad  b««a 

made  by  a  road,  whicb,  rising  fit>m  the  barbotf, 

reached  the  bottom  of  the  moat,  and  then  m- 

cendad  to  the  gate  bj  a  ▼erjf  long  stair.   1^ 

wescnt  chief,  w£hd  I  am  happy  to  eSi  my  frif^t 

baa  made  a  per&ctlj  convanient  aad  eharaderii* 

tie  BceeH,  which  ghres  a  direet  appcoaeb  to  ibi 

fwther  aide  of  the  moat,  in  fioat  of  the  oMib 

gate,  and  sarmouits  the  chasm  by  a  drawb(id{^ 

whieh  woold  have  delighted  Marie  Man  himMlt 

I  may  add  that  neither  Johnson  nor  Boswell  Ptf< 

antiquaries,  otherwise  they  most  have  remarm, 

amongst  the  Cimelia  of  Danvegaa,  the  fated  tf 

fairy  banner,  said  to  be  gives  to  the  elan  b;  t 

BanaheOi  and  a  curious  dnnktiy  cup  (probablr), 

said  to  have  belonged  to  the  family  when  kin^ 

of  the  lale  of  Man— certainly  of  moat  venerable 

antiquity. — ^Waltir  Scott.] 
'  [Somethmghaa  indeed  been,  paidy  in  the  way 

of  accommodation  and  ornament,  partlv  in  io^ 
provemento  yet  more  estimable,  ander  the  d0«^• 
tion  of  the  present  beneficent  Lady  of  Msdcod. 
She  has  completely  aequflred  the  lai«nage  cf  bcr 
boabaiid's  clan,  m  order  to  qualiiy  nsnelf  tobe 
their  effectnal  benefaetrsaB.  She  has  ereetad 
schools,  whieh  she  eaperinteodi  h«silf,  to  iat»* 
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Mr.  Donald  M' Queen  went  away  to-day, 
io  order  to  preach  at  Braccadale  next  day. 
We  were  so  comfortably  situated  at  Dun« 
retail,  that  Dr.  Johnaon  could  hardly  be 
moved  from  it.  I  proposed  to  him  that  we 
ihould  leave  it  on  Monday.  "  No,  sir," 
said  he,  "  I  will  not  go  before  Wednesday. 
1  will  have  some  more  of  tliis  good."  How- 
ever, as  the  weather  was  at  this  season  so 
bad,  and  so  very  uncertain,  and  we  had  a 
gKui  deal  to  do  yet,  Mr.  McQueen  and  I 

Srevailed  with  him  to  agree  to  set  out  on 
londay,  if  tlie  day  should  be  good.  Mr. 
McQueen,  though  it  was  inconvenient  for 
him  to  be  absent  from  his  harvest,  engaged 
to  wait  on  Monday  at  Uiinish  for  us.  When 
he  was  going  away.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  I 
shall  ever  retain  a  great  regard  for  you; " 
then  a4ked  him  if  he  had  the  <<  Rambler." 
Mr.  McQueen  said,  "  No,  but  my  brother 
has  it,"  JoRiisoir. "  Have  you  the  *  Idler  ? ' " 
M'Qvciir.  "No, sir."  Johnson.  "Then 
1  will  order  one  for  you  at  Edinburgh, 
which  vou  will  keep  in  remembrance  of  me." 
Mr.  M*  Queen  was  much  pleased  with  this. 
He  expressed  to  me,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
hhi  admiration  of  Dr.  Johnson's  wonderful 
kflowtedge,  and  every  other  quality  for 
which  he  is  distinguished.  I  asked  Mr. 
M' Queen  if  he  was  satisfied  with  being  a 
miaister  in  Sky.  He  said  he  was  ;  but  no 
owned  that  bis  forefathers  having  been  so 
Ino^  there,  and  his  having  been  born  there, 
made  a  chief  ingredient  in  forming  his  con- 
tentment. I  should  have  mentioned,  that 
00  our  leA  hand,  between  Portree  and  Dr. 
Madeod*s  house,  Mr.  M' Queen  told  me 
there  had  been  a  college  of  the  Knights 
Templars;  that  tradition  said  so;  and  that 
there  was  a  ruin  remaining  of  their  church, 
which  had  been  burnt:  but  I  confess  Dr. 
Johnson  has  weakened  my  belief  in  remote 
tradition.  In  the  dispute  about  AnaitUj 
Mr.  M'Queen  said,  Asia  Minor  was  peo- 
pled by  Scytliians,  and,  as  they  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Celts,  the  same  religion 
might  be  in  Asia  Minor  and  Sky.  Johnson. 
*^  Alas!  sir,  what  can  a  nstion  that  has  not 
letters  tell  of  its  original?  I  have  always 
difficulty  to  be  patient  when  I  hear  authors 
gravely  quoted,  as  giving  accounts  of  savage 
nations,  which  aecounts  they  had  from  the 
aavam  themselves.  What  can  the  M'Craas 
teU  about  themselves  a  thousand  years  ago  ^  ? 

dnot  aiDOM  tfaem  the  benefit!,  knowledge,  and 
cooalbfy  of  aofis  eivilized  society  ;  and  a  yoong 
and  hwfiftl  woman  hai  done  niore  for  the  enlarged 
happnow  of  thai  primitive  people  than  had  been 
acbwr%ad  for  agei  before.^ — ^Waltkr  Scott.] 

I  I**  What  can  the  M'Cmas  tell  of  themaelveB 
a  ihooaand  yean  1^(0?*'  More  than  the  Doctor 
wvttlil  ftippaae.  1  have  a  copy  of  their  family 
kictory ,  wnutoo  by  Air.  John  ftfae  Ra,  miniitter  of 
IHo^jI,  in  fioNvhira,  in  1702.  In  this  history, 
iliTv  sxa  averred  to  have  coo:e  over  with  thoM 
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There  w  no  tracing  the  oonnesion  of  an- 
cient nations,  hut  by  language;  and  there- 
fore I  am  always  sorry  men  any  language 
is  lost,  because  languages  are  the  pedigree 
of  nations.  If  you  find  the  same  language 
in  distant  countries,  you  may  be  sure  that 
the  inhabitants  of  each  have  "been  the  same 
people;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  find  the  lan- 
gui^g^es  a  good  deal  the  same;  for  a  word 
here  and  there  being  the  same  will  not  do. 
Thus  Butler,  in  his  <  Hudibras,'  remember- 
ing thatp«ngti»fi,  in  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, signifies  a  bird  with  a  white  head,  and 
that  the  same  word  has,  in  Wales,  the  sig- 
nification of  a  white-headed  wench  >  (pen 
head,  and  giftn  white),  by  way  of  ridicule, 
concludes  9iat  the  people  of  those  straits  are 
Welsh." 

A  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
M'Lean,  nephew  to  the  laird  of  the  Isle  of 
Muck,  came  this  morning;  and,  just  as  we 
sat  down  to  dinner,  came  the  laird  of  the 
Isle  of  Muck  himself,  his  lady,  sister  to 
ToUskeTf  two  other  ladies,  their  relations, 
and  a  daughter  of  the  late  M*Leod  of  Ha- 
mer,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  second- 
sight,  under  the  designation  of  **  Theophi- 
lus  Insulanus^"  It  was  somewhat  droll  to 
hear  this  laird  called  hy  his  title.  Muek 
would  have  sounded  ill;  so  he  was  called 
Isle  of  Muck,  which  went  off"  with  great 
readiness.  The  name,  as  now  written,  is 
unseemly,  but  is  not  so  bad  in  the  original 
Erse,  which  is  Mouaeh,  signifying  the 
Sows'  Island.  Buchanan  calls  it  Ifuttla 
Porcorum.  It  is  so  called  from  its  form. 
Some  call  it  Isle  of  Monk,  The  laird  in- 
sists that  this  is  the  proper  name.  It  was 
formerly  church-land  belonging  to  Icolm- 
kill,  and  a  hermit  lived  in  it  It  is  two  miles 
long,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
broad.  The  laird  said,  he  had  seven  score 
of  souls  upon  it.  Last  year  he  had  eighty 
persons  inoculated,  mostly  children,  but 
some  of  them  eighteen  years  of  age.    He 

Fitzgeralds  now  holding  the  name  of  M'Kenzie, 
at  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Largs,  in  1263.  I 
was  indnlaed  with  a  copy  of  the  pedigree  by  the 
consent  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  clan  in 
1826,  and  had  the  or&inal  in  my  poasession  fbr 
aome  time.  It  is  modestly  drawn  np,  and  appa- 
rently with  all  the  accoracy  which  can  be  ex- 
pected when  tradition  most  be  neoeasarily  much 
relied  vpon.  Ttie  name  was  in  Irish  Mao  Giath, 
aofteaed  io  the  Highlaada  mto  Mac  Ra,  Mae  Co- 
row,  Mac  Rae,&e.  ;  and  in  the  Lowlancb,  when 
the  patronymic  waa  often  dropped,  by  the  namea 
of  Crow,  Craw,  &c« — Walter  Scott,} 

'  [It  is  not  very  intelligible  why  the  white-head- 
ed ufench  is  mentioned  :  mty  wMte  head  would 
be  called  penguin. — Eo.] 

^  [The  work  of  **  Theophilos  Insnlanoa  *'  was 
written  in  as  crednlons  a  styln  as  eitlier  Dr,  Johih' 
son  or  his  biographer  could  have  desired. — Wai> 
TT.K  Scott.] 
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agreed  with  the  surgeon  to  come  and  do  it, 
at  half  a  crown  a  head.  It  is  very  fertile  in 
corn,  of  which  they  export  some;  and  its 
coaats  abound  in  fish.  A  tailor  comes  there 
six  times  in  a  year.  They  get  a  good 
blacksmith  from  the  Isle  of  Egg. 

Sunday i  I9th  September. — It  was  rather 
worse  weather  than  any  that  we  had  yet.  At 
breakfast  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Some  cun- 
ning men  choose  fools  for  their  wives,  think- 
inff  to  manage  them,  but  they  alwavs  fail. 
There  is  a  spaniel  fool  and  a  mule  fool. 
The  spaniel  fool  may  be  made  to  do  by  beat- 
ing. The  mula  fool  will  neither  do  by 
words  nor  blows ;  and  the  spaniel  fool  ofU 
en  turns  mule  at  last :  and  suppose  a  fool 
to  be  made  to  do  pretty  well,  you  must  have 
the  continual  trouble  of  making  her  do. 
Depend  upon  it,  no  woman  is  the  worse 
for  sense  and  knowledge."  Whether  af- 
terwards he  meant  merely  to  say  a  polite 
thing,  or  to  give  his  opinion,  I  could  not  be 
sure  ;  but  he  added,  "  Men  know  that  wo- 
men are  an  overmatch  for  them,  and  there- 
fore they  choose  the  weakest  or  most  igno- 
rant. If  they  did  not  think  so,  they  never 
could  be  afraid  of  women  knowing  as  much 
as  themselves."  In  justice  to  Sie  sex,  I 
think  it  but  candid  to  acknowledge,  that,  in 
a  subsequent  conversation,  he  told  me  that 
he  was  serious  in  what  he  had  said. 

He  came  to  my  room  this  morning  be- 
fore breakfast,  to  read  my  Journal,  which 
lie  has  done  all  along.  He  often  before 
said,  "  I  take  great  delight  in  reading  it." 
To-day  he  said,  "  You  improve  :  it  grows 
better  and  better."  I  observed,  that  there 
was  a  danger  of  my  getting  a  habit  of  wri- 
ting in  a  slovenly  manner.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  it  is  not  written  in  a  slovenly  manner.  It 
might  be  printed,  were  the  subject  fit  for 
printing  ^"  While  Dr.  Bethune  preached 
to  us  in  the  dining-room,  Dr.  Johnson  sat 
in  his  own  room,  where  I  saw  lying  before 
him  a  volume  of  Lord  Bacon's  works, "  The 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety,"  Mouboddo's 
"Origin  of  Language,"  and  Sterne's  Ser- 
mons. He  asked  me  to-day,  how  it  hap- 
pened that  we  were  so  little  together :  I 
told  him,  my  Journal  took  up  much  time. 
Tet,  on  reflection,  it  appeared  strange  to 
me,  that  although  I  will  run  from  one  end 
of  London  to  another,  to  pass  an  hour  with 
him,  I  should  omit  to  seise  any  spare  time 
to  be  in  his  company,  when  I  am  settled  in 
the  same  house  with  him.  But  my  Journal  is 
really  a  task  of  much  time  and  labour,  and 
he  forbids  me  to  c-on tract  it. 

I  omitted  to  mention,  in  its  place,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  told  Mr.  M* Queen  that  he 
had  found  the  belief  of  the  second-sigh  t  uni- 

*  As  I  have  fdithfolly  recorded  so  mauy  minute 
ptitboUn,  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  inserting 
MO  flattering  an  encomiani  on,  what  ia  notr  offered 
to  the  pilihnk. — Bo^wki.l. 


that  the  cleTgy  were  actuated  by  a  kind  of 
vanity.     "  The  world,"  say  they,  "  takes 


versal  in  Sky,  except  among  the  cler^. 
who  seemed  determined  against  it.  I  took 
the  libertv  to  observe  to  Mr.  M*  Queen, 

le  cWy 

.  "The 
us  to  be  credulous  men  in  a  remote  corner. 
We  '11  show  them  that  we  are  more  enlight- 
ened than  they  think."  The  worthy  man 
said,  that  his  disbelief  of  it  was  from  hh 
not  findin?  suflkient  evidence :  but  I  could 
perceive  that  he  was  prejudicea^  a|ain8t  i(. 
After  dinner  to-day,  we  talked  of  the  ex- 
traordinary fact  of  Lady  Grange's  being 
sent  to  St.  Kilda,  and  confined  there  for 
several  years,  without  any  means  of  relief  \ 

'  [By  the  very  use  of  this  word,  Mr.  Bo«we!l 
shows,  that  he  was  prejadiced  in  (avoiir  of  tlie 
8econi-»ight,  either  because  it  suited  the  credo- 
loos  temper  of  his  own  mind,  or  because  it  kMked 
like  a  national  hononr.  The  clergy  were  proba- 
bly not  prejudiced  against  it,  otberwiM  than  as* 
behig  the  best  edacatdl  and  most  intelligent  pn^ 
sons  in  those  regions,  they  saw  the  absurdity  of 
the  fables  on  which  the  snpentition  wss  anppoit- 
ed.— See  General  Macleod*8  Memoirt,  ssto  Jobs- 
son's  willingness  to  believe  in  the  secood-sigbt.— 
Ed.] 

'  The  true  story  of  this  lady,  whkh  happened 
in  this  century,  is  as  frightfully  romantic  as  if  it 
had  been  the  fiction  of  a  gloomy  fancy.    She  vm 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  lords  of  session  in  Scotland, 
a  man  of  the  very  firrt  blood  of  his  country.    For 
some  mysterious  reasons,  which  have  never  been 
discovered,  she  was  seized  and  carried  off*  in  the 
dark,  she  knew  not  by  whom,  and  by  night'jr 
journeys  was  conveyed  to  the  Highland  ahon^^* 
from  whence  she  was  transported  by  sea  to  the  re- 
mote rock  of  St  Kilda,  where  she  lemuiifd, 
amongst  its  few  wild  inhabitants,  a  forlorn  priiouer, 
but  had  a  constant  supply  of  provisbus,  sod  a  wo- 
man to  wait  on  her.    No  inquiry  was  made  after 
her,  till  she  at  last  foond  means  to  convey  a  letter 
to  a  confidential  friend,  by  the  daughter  oft  Cat- 
echist,  who  concealed  it  in  a  due  of  yarn.    Id- 
formation  being  thus  obtained  at  Edinburgh,  tibip 
was  sent  to  bring  her  off ;  but  intelligence  of  tha 
being  received,  die  was  conveyed  to  Maclend  • 
island  of  Harries,  where  she  died ;  [but  was  bon- 
ed, as  Macleod  informs  the  Editor,  at  Dwivc- 
gan.] — BosWKi.1^     [The  story  of  Lady  Grange 
is  well  known.    I  have  seen  her  Joninal.    ^be 
had  become  privy  Co  some  of  the  Jacobite  inHignes, 
in  which  her  husband.  Lord  Grange  (brother  of 
the  Eari  of  Mar,  and  a  k)rd  of  aesskw),  and  bif 
fiunilv  were  engaged.     Being  on  indiffereBt  tenns 
with  her  husband,  she  is  said  to  have  thrown  oat 
hints  that  she  knew  as  much  as  wouM  eort  him 
his  life.    The  judge  probably  thought  widi  Mn- 
Peachum,  that  it  ia  rather  an  awkward  itste  of 
domestie  afiain  when  the  wife  has  it  in  her  pow- 
er to  hang  the  hnd>and.    Lady  Grange  wa5  tbe 
more  to  be  dreaded,  as  she  came  of  a  vindicti\-e 
race,   being  the  grandchild  of  that  Chicslev  of 
Dairy,  who   aasaosinated  Sir  George  Lockbart, 
the  lord  president    Many  penona  M  iroportaaes 
in  the  Highlands  were  concerned  in  removing  her 
te^imony.     The  notorious  Lovat,  with  a  party  of 
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Dr.  Johnaoii  said,  ifMaeleod  would  let  it 
be  kaowa  that  he  had  such  a  place  for 
nauffhty  ladies,  he  might  make  it  a  very 
profitable  island.  We  had,  in  the  course 
of  our  tonr»  heard  of  St.  Kiida  poetry.  Dr. 
Joiiason  observed,  "  It  must  be  very  poor, 
because  thev  have  very  few  images."  Bos- 
wKKX.  "  There  may  be  a  poetical  genius 
shown  in  combininf  these,  and  in  making 
poetry  of  them."  Johnson.  "Sir,  a  man 
cannot  make  fire  but  in  proportion  as  he 
hss  fuel.  He  caimot  coin  guineas  but  in 
proportion  as  he  has  gold."  At  tea  he  talk- 
ed of  his  intending  to  go  to  Italy  in  1775. 
Macleod  said,  he  would  like  Paris  better. 
JoHsisox.  "  No,  sir ;  there  are  none  of  the 
French  literati  now  alive,  to  visit  whom  I 
would  cross  a  sea.  I  can  find  in  Bufibn's 
book  sll  that  he  can  say  *." 

.A^fter  sapper  he  said,  ''I  am  sorry  that 
prize-fightiDg  is  gone  out;  every  art  should 
be  preserved,  and  the  art  of  defence  is  sure- 
ly important.  It  is  absurd  that  our  soldiers 
should  have  swords,  and  not  be  taught  the 

kis  noi,  were  the  direct  agents  in  cairying  her 
off  (ne  ofile,  p.  72) ;  and  8t  Kilda,  belonging 
ihsD  10  Macteod,  was  selected  as  the  place  of  con- 
fiaemenl.  The  naoie  by  which  she  was  apoken  or 
wriueaoTwaa  Corpatht  an  ombons  distinction, 
eocreapondii^  to  what  ia  called  $ubfeet  m  the 
lectqii.rDom  of  an  anotamiat,  or  $hoi  in  the 
aliug  of  the  Weatport  mordereni. — Wai^tkr 
Scott.) 

Id  **  Cantarea^B  State  Papen,"  we  find  an  au- 
tf)«nliek  nanatiTe  of  Connor,  a  catholick  prieat, 
who  torocd  protestant,  being  seized  by  some  of 
L»id  Seoibitli'a  people,  and  detained  prisoner  in 
tbe  iriaiid  of  Harrb  aeyeral  yeare :  he  was  fed 
«ab  bread  and  water,  and  lodged  in  a  hooae 
vtiere  bo  was  exposed  to  the  rains  and  cold.  Sir 
JamaOgttvy  writes,  Jane  18,  1667,  "that  the 
Loid  Cbaeellor,  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  himself, 
were  to  cdmC  next  day,  to  take  effectual  methods 
to  ba? o  this  redressed.  Connor  was  then  still  de- 
tained/*— P.  810.  This  shows  what  private  op- 
prewioo  miight  in  the  lost  ceotnnr  be  practised  in 
tW  IJebridea.  In  the  some  colfectkNi,  the  Earl 
of  Aigyle  pvea  a  picturesque  account  of  an  em- 
bmr  fiom  ike  great  M*^eU  of  Barra^  aa  that 
ttbaJar  chief  ased  to  be  denominated.  '*  I  receiv- 
«d  a  letter  yesterday  from  M'Neil  of  Barra,  who 
fivo  vmy  fiir  off,  sent  by  a  gentleman  in  all 
fi>rinality«  offering  his  service,  which  had  made 
^oa  bu^jh  lo  see  bis  entry.  The  style  of  his 
Idler  rans  as  if  be  were  of  another  kingdom." 
.4».  e4S.--Boswsi.u  [It  was  said  of  M*Neil 
of  Bans,  tfat  vrbea  he  dined,  his  baspipea  blew 
a  pu^aimr  strun,  iotimatmg  that  aU  tne  world 
oiMbe  ge  to  diuMr. — WALTsa  Scott.] 

^  I  do^ii  tbe  justioe  of  my  felkiw-traveller'a  re- 
aaark  eooeeminc  the  FVench  hterati,  many  of 
wbom,  I  am  told,  have  considerable  merit  in  con- 
vcoBtaoB,  as  well  sa  in  their  writingL  That  of 
Moosiasr  de  B^fon,  in  partieiilar,  I  am  well  a»> 
is  higMy  bisCiaelive  sad  entertaining. — ^Bos- 
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use  of  them.  Prisse^ghting  >  made  people 
sccustomed  not  to  be  alarmed  at  seemg 
their  own  blood,  or  feeling  a  little  pain  from 
a  wound.  I  think  the  heavy  glaymore  was 
an  ill-contrived  weapon.  A  man  could  only 
strike  once  with  it.  It  employed  both  his 
hands,  and  he  must  of  course  be  soon  fa- 
tigued with  wieldinff  it ;  so  that  if  his  an- 
tagonist could  only  keep  pla^ng  awhile,  he 
was  sure  of  him.  I  would  fight  with  a  dirk 
against  jRorte  MoreU  sword.  I  couki  ward 
on  a  blow  with  a  dirk,  and  then  run  in  upon 
my  enemy.  When  within  that  heavy  sword, 
I  have  him  ;  he  is  c^uite  hebless,  and  I  couki 
stab  him  at  my  leisure,  like  a  calf.  It  is 
thought  by  sensible  military  men,  that  the 
Enj^hsh  do  not  enough  avail  themselves  of 
their  superior  strengU)  of  body  against  the 
French ;  for  that  must  always  have  a  great 
advantage  in  pushing  with  bayonets.  I 
have  heard  an  ofiioer  say,  that  if  women 
could  be  made  to  stand,  they  would  do  as 
well  as  men  in  a  mere  interchange  of  bul- 
lets from  a  distance ;  but,  if  a  bc»y  of  men 
should  come  close  up  to  them,  then  to  be 
sure  they  must  be  overcome :  now,"  said 
he, "  in  the  same  manner  the  weaker-bod- 
ied French  must  be  overcome  by  our  strong 
soldiei»." 

The  subject  of  duelling  was  introduced. 
Johnson.  *<  There  is  no  case  in  England 
where  one  or  other  of  the  combatants  must 
die  :  if  you  hsve  overcome  your  adversary 
by  disarming  him,  that  is  sufficient,  though 
you  should  not  kill  him ;  your  honour,  or 
the  honour  of  your  family,  is  restored,  as 
much  as  it  can  be  by  s  duel.  It  is  coward- 
ly to  force  your  antagonist  to  renew  the 
combat,  when  you  know  that  you  have  the 
advantage  of  nim  by  superior  skill.  You 
might  just  as  well  go  and  cut  his  throat 
while  he  is  asleep  in  his  bed.  When  a  du- 
el begins,  it  is  supposed  there  may  be  an 
equality ;  hecause  it  is  not  always  skill  that 
prevails.  It  depends  much  on  presence  of 
mind ;  nay,  on  accidents.  The  wind  may 
be  in  a  man's  face.  He  may  fall  \  Many 
such  things  may  decide  the  superiority.  A 
man  is  sufficiently  punished  by  being  called 

*  [Mrs.  Piozzi  says,  '*  Mr.  Johnson  was  very 
conveiaant  in  tbe  art  of  attack  and  defence  by 
boxing,  which  science  he  had  learned  from  hia 
nncle  Andrew,  I  believe  ;  and  I  have  heard  him 
deocant  open  the  age  when  people  were  received, 
and  when  rejected,  in  the  schools  once  held  for 
that  bmtal  amusement,  mnch  to  the  admiration  of 
those  who  had  no  expectation  of  his  skill  in  soch 
matters,  from  the  sight  of  a  figure  which  precluded 
all  possibility  of  penonal  prowess.  "—.^fi«e<f ores, 
p.  4. — Ed.] 

'  [Johnson  considen  duels  as  only  fought  with 
9Word$,  a  practice  now  wholly  superseded  by  the 
use  of  pistob,  a  weapon  which,  generally  speak- 
ing, b  more  equal  than  the  sward  eould  be.— 
En.] 
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ottt,  aad  (rabjeeted  U^tbe  risk  that  is  in  a  du- 
el." But  on  my  Butmstmg  that  the  inhuned 
person  is  equally  saD)ected  to  risk,  he  fairly 
owned  he  coukl  not  explain  the  rationality 
of  duelling. 

JIf ofuiiiy ,  90IA  SeptenAevs — ^When  I  awak- 
ed, the  stonn  was  higher  still.  It  abated 
about  nine,  and  the  sun  shone  ;  but  it  rsin* 
ed  sgain  very  soon,  and  it  was  not  a  day 
for  trarellinff.  At  breakfsst.  Dr.  Johnson 
told  us,  <*  There  wss  once  a  pretty  good 
tavern  in  Catharine-street  in  the  Strand, 
where  very  good  company  met  in  an  eve- 
ning, and  each  man  called  for  his  own  half- 
pint  of  wine,  or  gill,  if  he  plessed ;  they 
were  frugal  men,  and  nobody  paid  but  for 
whst  he  himself  drank.  The  house  fur 
nished  no  supper ;  but  a  woman  attended 
with  mutton-pies,  which  any  body  might 
purchase.  I  was  introduced  to  this  compa- 
ny by  Cumming  the  Quaker  i,  and  used  to 
go  there  sometimes  when  I  drank  wine.  In 
the  last  age,  when  my  mother  lived  in  Lon- 
don, there  were  two  sets  of  people,  those 
who  gave  the  wall,  and  those  who  took  it ; 

'  [Thomas  Camming  was  a  bold  and  busy 
mao,  who  mistook  hie  vocation  when  he  tturned 
quaker  (for  he  was  not  bora  in  that  aect).  He 
planned  and  almoat  commanded  a  military  expe- 
dition to  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  1768,  which  end- 
ed in  the  capCore  of  Senegal.  It  and  its  aathow 
make  a  considerable  6giire  in  Smollett's  History 
of  England,  yoI.  il  p.  278,  where  the  anomaly  of 
a  quAer^M  heading  an  army  is  attempted  to  be 
excused  by  the  event  of  the  enemy  *s  having  sur- 
rendered without  fighting;  and  a  protest  that 
Cumming  would  not  have  engaged  in  it  had  he 
not  been  assured,  that  against  an  overpowering 
force  the  enemy  could  not  have  resisted.  This 
reminds  us  of  another  story  of  Cumming.  Dur- 
ing the  rebellion  of  1745,  he  was  asked,  whether 
the  time  was  not  come  when  even  he,  as  a  qua- 
ker, ought  to  take  arms  for  the  civil  and  religions 
liberties  nf  his  country?  **  JVh,*'  said  Cumming, 
**  but  I  will  drive  an  ammunition  waggon."  Yet 
this  bustling  man  was,  it  seems,  morbidly  senai- 
tiva.  Mrs.  Piozzi  says  he  died  heart-broken  by  a 
libel  in  a  peiiodical  paper.  *'  Dr.  Johnson  once 
told  me  that  Cnmmingi,  the  fimMus  quaker, 
whose  friendship  he  valued  very  highly,  fell  a 
aacrifice  to  the  insults  of  the  newspapers,  having 
declared  on  his  death-bed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
the  pain  of  an  anonymous  letter,  written  in  some 
of  the  common  prints  of  the  day,  fiistened  on  his 
heart,  and  threw  him  into  the  slow  fever  of  which 
he  died."— Ptoirsrs  Aneedotety  p.  148.  Mr. 
Chalmers  is  in  possession  of  one  of  those  libels, 
Ibond,  as  he  believea,  in  the  Town  and  Country 
Magazine,  in  wfakh,  by  a  wooden  cut,  and  im- 
der  the  name  of  Tomoeomingo,  the  political  qua- 
ker, his  person  and  principles  are  certainly  severe- 
ly handled,  but  nothing  to  die  of  The  date, 
however,  of  this  paper,  which  Mr.  Chahners  be- 
lieves to  have  been  published  in  1774 ,  the  year 
in  which  Cummins  died,  gives  some  conntananoe 
to  Johiuon's  anecdote. — Ld.] 
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the  peaceable  and  the  qnarrslsame.  When 
I  returned  to  Lichfield,  sAer  having  been  in 
London,  my  mother  asked  me,  whether  I 
was  one  of  those  who  gave  the  wall,  or 
those  who  took  it.  Now,  it  is  fixed 
that  ever^  man  keens  to  the  ri^ht ;  ot^  if 
one  is  taking  tlie  wall,  another  yields  it,  and 
it  is  never  a  dispute."  He  was  very  »v 
vere  on  a  lady,  wnose  name  was  mentioned. 
He  ssid,  he  wouki  have  sent  her  to  St.  Kil- 
da.  That  she  was  as  bad  as  negative  bad- 
ness couki  be,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  what 
was  good :  that  insipid  beauty  would  not 
go  a  great  way  ;  and  that  such  s  woman 
might  be  cut  out  of  s  cabbsge,  if  there  was 
a  wdlful  artificer. 

Macleod  was  too  late  in  coming  to  break- 
fast Dr.  Johnson  ssid,  laziness  was  woive 
than  the  toothache.  Boswbll.  *'  I  eannot 
agree  with  you,  sir ;  a  basin  of  cold  water, 
or  a  horsewhip,  will  cure  laziness."  Josv- 
soK.  **  No,  sir  ;  it  will  only  put  off  tlie  fit ; 
it  will  not  cure  the  disease.  I  have  been 
trying  to  cure  my  laziness  all  my  Ufe,  and 
could  not  do  it."  Boswell.  "  But  if  a 
man  does  in  a  shorter  time  what  might  be 
the  labour  of  a  life,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  against  him."  JoHivsoir  (perceiving 
at  once  that  I  alluded  to  him  ana  his  Dic- 
tionary). **  Suppose  that  flsttery  to  be 
true,  the  consequence  would'  be,  that  the 
world  would  have  no  right  to  censure  a 
man  :  but  that  will  not  justify  him  to  him- 
self." 

Ader  breakfast  he  said  to  me, "  A  High- 
land chief  should  now  endeavour  to  do  every 
thing  to  raise  his  rents,  by  means  of  the 
industxy  of  his  people.  Formerly,  it  wai 
right  for  him  to  have  his  house  full  of  idle 
fellows  ;  they  were  his  defenders,  his  ser- 
vants, his  dependants,  his  friends.  Now 
tliey  may  be  better  empk>yed.  The  syatem 
of  things  is  now  so  much  altered,  that  the 
family  cannot  have  influence  but  by  richet, 
because  it  has  no  longer  the  power  of  an- 
cient feudal  times.  An  individual  of  a  fam- 
ily may  have  it ;  but  it  eannot  now  belong 
to  a  family,  unless  vou  could  have  a  P^fp^ 
tuity  of  men  with  the  same  views.  Macle- 
od has  four  times  the  land  that  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  has.  I  think,  with  his  spirit,  he 
may  in  time  make  himself  the  greatest  man 
in  the  king's  dominions  :  for  land  may  al- 
ways be  improved  to  a  certain  decree.  I 
would  never  have  any  man  sell  Vkod,  b> 
throw  money  into  the  funds,  as  is  oAen 
done,  or  to  try  anv  other  speciea  of  trade. 
Depend  upon  it,  tnis  rage  of  trade  will  de* 
stroy  itself.  You  and  1  i^all  not  see  it; 
but  the  time  will  come  when  there  will  be 
an  end  of  it.  Trade  is  like  gaming,  if  * 
whole  company  are  gamesters,  plsy  must 
cease ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  won. 
When  all  nations  are  traders,  there  is  do11»- 
ing  to  be  gsined  by  trsde,  and  it  will  ^ 
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fint  mhete  it  it  biousrlit  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection. Then  the  proprietors  of  land  only 
will  be  the  neat  men."  1  observed)  it  was 
bard  that  Macleod  shoald  find  ingratitude 
In  so  mnnf  of  his  people.  Jorhsoh.  *<  Sir, 
mtitnde  »  a  fruit  of  great  cultivation  ;  you 
do  not  find  it  among  gross  people."  I 
doubt  of  this.  Nature  seems  to  have  im- 
pUated  gratitude  in  all  living  creatures. 
The  lion,  mentioned  by  Anlus  Gellius,  had 
it  K  It  appears  to  me  that  culture,  wliich 
briags  luxory  and  selfishness  with  it,  has  a 
tendency  rather  to  weaken  than  promote 
this  affection. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  this  morning,  when 
tilkiag  of  our  setting  out,  that  he  was  in 
the  state  in  which  Lmd  Bacon  represents 
kings.  He  desired  the  end,  but  did  not  like 
the  means.  He  wished  much  to  get  home, 
hvi  was  unwilling  to  travel  in  Sky.  "  Vou 
tie  like  kings  too  -in  tiiis,  sir,"  said  I, 
**  that  you  must  act  under  the  direction  of 
otben." 

Tuetdayt  Sl«l  September. — The  uncer- 
tainty of  our  present  situation  hsving  pre- 
vented me  from  receiving  sny  letters  from 
home  for  some  time,  I  could  not  help  being 
nnetsy.  Dt,  Johnson  had  an  advantage 
over  me  in  this  respect,  he  having  no  wife 
or  child  to  occasion  anxious  apprehensions 
in  hit  mind.  It  wts  a  good  morning ;  so 
we  reaolved  to  set  out  But,  before  quit- 
ting this  castle,  where  we  have  been  so  well 
entertained,  let  me  give  a  short  description 
of  it. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  rock,  there  are  the 
remains  of  a  wall,  which  is  now  covered 
with  ivy.  A  square  court  is  formed  by 
botlding^  of  different  sges,  particularly  some 
towers,  said  to  be  of  great  antiquity  ;  and 
It  one  place  there  is  a  row  of  false  cannon^ 
oTstooe.  There  is  a  very  large  unfinished 
pile,  fear  stories  high,  which  we  were  told 
was  bete  when  Leod,  the  first  of  this  fam- 
ily, eame  Irom  the  Isle  of  Man,  married  the 
heiress  of  the  M*Craib,  the  ancient  posses- 
tors  of  Duirvegan,  and  aAerwarda  acquired 
by  conquest  ss  much  Isnd  as  he  had  got  by 
marrisffe.  He  surpassed  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria; for  he  was /eft«  both  betia  get  ere  et 
'  3.   John  nreek  ^  Macleod,  the  grand- 
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'  All.  Galliat.  lib.  v.  e.  xiv. — ^Bo«wki<x«. 

'*  [Duiiyegan  Catde  w  mounted  with  real  cam- 
ton;  not  wnaeceanrily,  for  its  sitoation  might  ex- 
paM  k  ia  war  time  to  be  plmderad  by  privateers 
*-WAt<TKa  Scott.] 

'  [mb  it  an  sBoidon  to  a  celebrated  epigram, 
qooled  with  to  much  tflbct  by  the  late  Mr.  Wfait- 
hnaA,  m  a  ^eech  in  the  hoote  of  commont  (9th 
Mtiefc,  1810),  in  aBuioa  to  die  marriage  of  the 
1  icImIbi  Tissi  Maria  Lotdm  with  Buonaparte. 

mmmtA  oIU*,  ta.  Mix  Aostiia,  nnbe; 

OBI  UmB  anto,  dat  dM  ragaa  ▼eaw.'*— Co.] 


•  [Brrtk  meant  mtrfcsd  with  the  tmall^poz. — 

▼OL.    I.  9l 


father  of  the  late  laird,  bei^n  to*  repair  the 
castle,  or  rather  to  complete  it;  but  he  did  not 
live  to  finish  his  undertaking.  Not  doubt- 
ing, however,  that  he  should  do  it,  he,  like 
those  who  have  had  their  epitaphs  written 
before  they  died,  ordered  the  following  in- 
scription, composed  by  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  to  be  cut  upon  a  broad  stone  above 
one  of  the  lower  windows,  where  it  still  re- 
mains to  celebrate  what  was  not  done,  and 
to  serve  as  a  memento  of  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  and  the  presumption  of  man  ^  : 

''  Joannes  Macleod  Beganoduni  Dominus 
gentis  sue  Philarchus  6,  Uurinesiae  Harais 
Vaternesis,  &c.  Baro  D.  Flone  Macdon- 
ald  matrimoniali  vinculo  conjugatus  turrem 
banc  Beganodunensem  proavorum  hsbita- 
culum  longe  vetustissimum  diu  penitus  labe- 
fectatam  Anno  sere  vulgaris  mdclxzxvi 
instauravit. 

'*  Qaem  ttabilire  jnvat  proavomm  tecta  vetuata, 
Omne  aceloa  fogiat,  jaatitiamqne  colat. 
Vertit  in  aeriaa  torrea  magalia  yirtna, 
Inqae  caaaa  hamilea  tecta  anperba  ne&a.*' 

Macleod  and  TaiUker  accompanied  us. 
We  passed  by  the  parish  church  of  Durin- 
ish.  The  churchyard  is  not  enclosed,  but 
a  pretty  murmuring  brook  runs  along  one 
side  ofit  In  it  is  a  pyramid  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Lord  Lovat,  by  his  son 
Lord  Simon,  who  suffered  on  Tower-hill. 
It  is  of  free-stone,  and,  I  suppose,  about 
thirty  feet  high.  There  is  an  inscription  on 
a  piece  of  white  marble  inserted  in  it,  which 
I  suspect  to  have  been  the  composition  of 
Lord  Lovat  himself,  being  much  in  his 
pompous  style. 

I  have  preserved  this  inscription  ?,  tliough 

*  [It  19  now  finiahed,  thoogh  not  on  ao  loftj  a 
acale  aa  waa  originally  deaigned. — En.] 

'  [The  miniater  aeema  to  have  been  no  con- 
temptible Latiniat.  la  not  PhUarehut  a  very 
happy  term  to  ezpreaa  the  paternal  and  kindly 
authority  of  the  head  of  a  dan  ?  Macleod 'a  titlea 
nm  in  Engliah,  *'  Lcrd  of  Dunvegan,  Chief  oj 
hi$  Clan,  Baron  of  Durinish,  Harrin,  Water- 
ne$a,"  &c. — ^£d.]   See  Appendix, 

"*  '*  ThJa  pyramid  waa  erected  by  Simon  Lord 
Fhiaer,  of  Lovat,  in  honour  of  Loid  Thomaa  hit 
father,  a  peer  of  Scotland,  and  chief  of  the  great 
and  ancient  clan  of  the  Frasera.  Being  attacked 
for  his  birthright  by  the  &mily  of  Atholl,  then  in 
power  and  fiivonr  with  King  William,  yet,  by 
the  valonr  and  fidelity  of  hia  clan,  and  the  aaaiat- 
ance  of  the  Campbella,  the  old  friends  and  alUea 
of  hit  family,  he  defended  hia  birthright  with  sach 
greatneaa  and  fermety  of  aool,  and  aach  valoar 
and  activitr,  that  he  waa  an  honour  to  bis  name, 
and  a  good  pattern  to  all  brave  chieia  of  clana. 
He  dim  m  the  month  of  May,  1699,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  hia  age,  m  Dnnvegan,  the  houae  of 
the  Laird  of  Macleod,  whoae  aister  he  had  mar- 
ried: by  whom  he  had  the  above  Simon  Lord  Fra- 
aer,  and  aeveral  other  children.  And,  (or  the 
great  love  he  bort  to  the  fiunily  of  Macleod,  he 
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of  no  great  valaei  thinking  it  cliaracteristi- 
cal  of  a  man  who  has  made  some  noiae  in 
the  world.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  it  was  poor 
stufif,  such  as  Lord  Lovat's  butler  might 
have  written. 

I  observed,  in  this  churchyard,  a  parcel 
of  people  assembled  at  a  funeral,  before  the 
grave  was  dug.  The  coffin,  with  the  corpse 
m  it,  was  placed  on  the  ground,  while  the 
people  alternately  assisted  m  making  a  grave. 
One  man,  at  a  little  distance,  was  Dusy  cut- 
ting a  long  turf  for  it,  with  the  crooked 
spade  1  which  is  used  in  Sky;  a  very  awk- 
ward instrument.  The  iron  part  of  it  is 
like  a  plough-coulter.  It  has  a  rude  tree  for 
a  handle,  in  which  a  wooden  pin  is  placed 
for  the  foot  to  press  upon.  A  traveller 
might,  without  further  inquiry,  have  set  this 
down  as  the  mode  of  burying  in  Sky.  I 
was  told,  however,  that  the  usual  way  is  to 
have  a  grave  previously  dug. 

I  observed  to-day,  that  the  common  way 
of  carrying  home  their  grain  here  is  in  loacjs 
on  horseback.  They  have  also  a  few  sleds, 
or  cars,  as  we  call  them  in  Ayrshire,  clumsi- 
ly made,  and  rarely  used. 

We  got  to  Ulinish  about  six  o'clock,  and 
found  a  very  good  farm-house,  of  two  stories. 
Mr.  Macleod  of  Ulinish,  the  sheriff-substi- 
tute of  the  island,  was  a  plain  honest  gentle- 
man, a  good  deal  like  an  English  justice  of 
psace ;  not  much  given  to  talk,  but  suffi- 
ciently sagacious,  and  somewhat  droll.  His 
daughter,  though  she  was  never  out  of  Sky, 
was  a  very  well-bred  woman.  Our  reve- 
rend friend,  Mr.  Donakl  M' Queen,  kept  his 
appointment,  and  met  us  here. 

Talking  of  Phipps's  voyage  to  the  North 
Pole,  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  it  "  was 
conjectured  that  our  former  navigators 
have  kept  too  near  land,  and  so  have  found 
the  sea  frozen  far  north,  because  the  land 
hinders  the  free  motion  of  the  tide;  but,  in 
the  wide  ocean,  where  the  waves  tumble  at 
their  full  convenience,  it  is  imagined  that 
the  frost  does  not  take  effect." 

Wednesday,  23cl  September. — In  the 
morning  I  walked  out,  and  saw  a  ship,  the 
Margaret  of  Clyde,  pass  by  with  a  number 
of  emigrants  on  board.  It  was  a  melancho- 
ly sight.  After  breakfast,  we  went  to  see 
what  was  called  a  subterraneous  house,  about 
a  mile  off.  It  was  upon  the  side  of  a  rising 
ground.  It  was  discovered  by  a  fox's  hav- 
ing taken  up  his  abode  in  it,  and  in  chasing 

desired  to  be  buried  near  his  wife*3  relations,  in 
the  place  where  two  of  her  uncles  lay.  And  his 
■on  Lord  Simon,  to  show  to  postority  his  mat 
afiectbn  for  his  mother's  kindrod,  the  brave  Mao- 
leods,  chooses  rather  to  leave  his  father's  bones 
with  Uiem,  than  carry  them  to  his  own  burial-place, 
near  Lovat" 

'  [An  xDitrameDt  somewhat  like  tins  (if  not 
the  same)  is  still  in  general  use  in  Ireland. — 
Ed.] 


[TOtB  TO  TBI 

him,  thev  dug  into  iU  it  was  veiy  nar- 
row and  low,  and  seemed  about  forty  feet  in 
length.  Near  it,  we  found  the  foundations 
of  several  small  huts,  built  of  stone.  Mr. 
McQueen,  who  is  alwa^rs  for  making  ever^ 
thing  as  ancient  as  possibiei  boasted  that  it 
was  the  dwelling  of  some  of  the  first  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island,  and  observed,  what  a 
curiosity  it-  was  to  find  here  a  specimen  of 
the  houses  of  the  abor^nes,  which  he  he^ 
lieved  could  be  found  nowhere  else;  and  it 
was  plain  that  they  lived  without  6re.  Dr. 
Johnson  remarked,  that  they  who  made  this 
were  not  in  the  rudest  state:  for  that  it  was 
more  diOicult  to  make  it  tnan  to  build  a 
house;  therefore  certainly  those  who  made 
it  were  in  possession  of  houses,  and  had  this 
only  as  a  hiding-place.  It  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  vestiges  of  houses  just  by  it  ecu- 
firmed  Dr.  Joimson's  opinion. 

From  an  old  tower»  near  this  place,  is  an 
extensive  view  of  Loch-Braccadale,  and,  at 
a  distance,  of  the  isles  of  Barra  and  South 
Uisi;  and,  on  the  landside,  the  Cuillin^,  a 
prodigious  range  of  mountains,  capped  with 
rocky  pinnacles  in  a  strange  variety  of  shapes. 
They  resemble  the  mountains  near  Cortt, 
in  Corsica,  of  which  there  is  a  very  good 
print.  They  make  part  of  a  great  range  for 
deer,  which,  thotigh  entirely  devoid  of  trees, 
is  in  these  countries  called  ^  forest. 

In  the  afternoon,  Ulinish  carried  os  in 
his  boat  to  an  island  possessed  by  him, 
where  we  saw  an  immenae  cave,  much  more 
deserving  the  title  of  antrum  immane  than 
that  of  the  Sibyl  described  by  Virgil,  which 
I  likewise  have  visited.  It  is  <Mie  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  long,  about  thirty  feet 
broad,  and  at  least  thirty  feet  high.  This 
cave,  we  were  told,  had  a  remarkable  echo, 
but  we  found  none.  They  said  h  was  owing 
to  the  great  rains  having  made  it  damp. 
Such  are  the  excuses  by  which  the  exagge- 
ration of  Highland  narratives  is  palliated 
There  is  a  plentiful  garden  at  Uliniab  (a 
great  rarity  m  Sky),  and  several  trees;  and 
near  the  house  is  a  hill»  which  has  an  Erse 
name,  signifying  '^  the  hill  of  strife,''  where, 
Mr.  M' Queen  informed  us,  justice  was  of 
old  administered.  It  is  like  the  mans  phdii 
of  Scone,  or  those  hills  which  are  called 
laws,  such  as  Kelly  law,  North-Berwick  IsWi 
and  several  others.  It  is  aangular  that  this 
spot  should  happen  now  to  be  the  sherifi^s 
residence. 

We  had  a  very  cheerful  evening,  an4  Dr 

*  [These  pictoreBqiie  moantains  of  Sky  take 
their  name  from  the  aadeat  bora,  CuchmUm 
The  name  is  pronoanced  Qnillen.  I  wonder  tbii 
Boewell  nowhere  mentions  MaeUod*s  Maidtm 
— ^two  or  three  immense  stacks  of  n»ck,  like  the 
Needles  at  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  MatUoi't 
Dimrv-raft/es— hills  whkh  derive  their  aaias 
fiom  their  elevated,  steep  sides,  and  tA  lop^-' 
Waltsb  Scott.] 
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Johnon  talked  r  good  deal  on  the  subject 
of  litenture.  Speaking  of  the  noble  family 
of  Boyle,  he  said,  Ihat  all  the  Lord  Orrerys, 
till  the  present,  had  been  writers.  The 
first  wrote  several  plays;  the  second  ^  was 
Beotle^'s  antagonist;  the  third  wrote  the 
Life  ofSwiil,  and  several  other  thinffs;  his 
son  Hamilton  wrote  some  papers  in  Uie  Ad- 
venturer and  Work!.  He  told  us  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  Swifl's  Lord  Orrery. 
He  said  he  was  a  feebleominded  man;  that, 
00  the  publication  of  Dr.  Delany's  Remarks 
on  his  book,  he  was  so  much  alarmed  that 
he  was  afraid  to  read  them.  Dr.  Johnson 
comforted  him,  by  telling  htm  they  were 
both  in  the  right;  that  Delany  had  seen 
most  of  the  good  side  of  SwiA, — Lord  Or- 
rery most  of  the  bad.  Macleod  asked,  if  it 
Wis  not  wrong  in  Orrery  to  expose  the  de- 
fects of  a  man  with  whom  he  lived  in  intima- 
cy. Johnson.  '<  Wh^  no,  sir,  aller  the 
man  is  dead ;  for  then  it  is  done  historically. " 
He  added,  *^  If  Lord  Orrery  had  been  rich, 
he  would  have  been  a  very  liberal  patron  ^. 
His  conversation  was  like  his  writings^  neat 
and  elegant,  but  without  strength.  He 
gri^MBd  at  more  than  his  abilities  could 
reach;  tried  to  pass  for  a  better  talker,  a 
better  writer,  and  a  better  thinker  than  he 
W9s\  There  was  a  quarrel  between  him 
snd  hia  father,  in  whicn  his  father  was  to 
blame;  because  it  arose  from  the  son's  not 
tilnving  his  wife  to  keep  company  with  his 
fatlier'a  mistress.  The  old  lord  showed  his 
resentnoent  in  his  will**, — leaving  his  Ubrary 

'  [I>r.  Johnson  u  not  quite  accurate  in  his 
caancmtioa.  The  fint  Lord  Orrery  wrote,  as  he 
■n,  several  plays.  It  was  he  that  Horace 
Wfttpols  ealled  *'  a  man  who  never  made  a  bad 
ipn  bat  as  sa  aothour.**  Roger,  the  second, 
id  Lisnel,  the  tlmd  earls,  are  not  known  ss  au- 
Aont.  Charles,  the  (bnrth,  was  the  antsgoniit 
of  Beodcy,  and  wrote  a  comedy;  John,  the 
fiftk  esrl,  was  the  friend  of  Swift  and  Johnson. — 
Ea.]    Set  JSppendix, 

'  [Mr.  l^en,  in  reference  to  his  opinion  that 
Jobsioa  expected  pecuniary  assistance  from 
lAid  CWstemald,  contrasts  hit  patronage  with 
tbtt  of  Lord  Orrery,  snd  seems  to  believe  that 
Lofd  Orrery  had  done  Johnson  some  kindness  of 
thb  sort,  bat  not  ss  moch  ss  he  would  have  done 
tfhe  were  rieher, — ^En.] 

'  [See  ante,  p.  172.— En.] 

*  [The  jovng  lord  was  married  on  the  8th 
Ksj,  172d«  and  tha  father's  will  is  dated  the  6th 
fhf.  feUowiag.  '*  Having,*'  says  the  testator, 
**  with  great  expeass  and  trouble,  made  a  large 
eoUeetm  of  asefid  books  and  of  mathemati<^ 
ianameBti,  maehjaes  and  optical  glasses  of  value, 
whieb  I  woold  have  carefully  preserved  for  the 
baseGc  of  posterity ;  and  having  never  observed 
Ikst  my  sen  bath  showed  much  taste  or  in- 
cliastioo,  either  for  the  entertainment  or  know- 
Mfa  wfaacb  slady  sad  leamii^  afford,  I  ^ve 
sad  baqnasth  all  my  books  and  mathematical 
BrtrsmsBts  (except  my  Journals  of  the  House 


fVcmi  his  son,  and  aarigning,  as  his  reaaon, 
that  he  could  not  make  use  of  it." 

I  mentioned  tfie  affectation  of  Orrery,  in 
ending  all  his  letters  on  the  Life  of  Swid  in 
studi^  varieties  of  phraae,  and  never  in  the 
common  mode  of  "  I  am,"  &c.  an  observa* 
tion  which  I  remember  to  have  been  made 
several  years  ago  by  old  Mr.  Sheridan. 
This  species  of  affectation  in  writing,  as  a 
foreign  lady  of  distinguished  talents  once 
remarked  to  me,  is  almost  peculiar  to  the 
English.  1  took  up  a  volume  of  Dryden, 
containing  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  and 
several  other  plays,  of  which  all  the  dedica- 
tions had  such  studied  conclusions.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  such  conclusions  were  more 
elegant,  and,  in  addressing  persons  of  high 
rank  (as  when  Dryden  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  York),  they  were  likewise  more 
respectful^.  I  agreed  that  there  it  was 
much  better :  it  was  making  his  escape  from 
the  royal  presence  with  a  genteel  sudden 
timidity,  in  place  of  having  the  resolution 
to  stand  still,  and  make  a  formal  bow. 

Lord  Orrery's  unkind  treatment  of  his  son 
in  his  will  led  us  to  talk  of  the  dispositions  a 
man  should  have  when  dying.  I  said,  I  did 
not  see  why  a  man  should  act  differently 
with  respect  to  those  of  whom  he  thought 
ill  when  m  health,  merely  because  he  was 
dying.  Johitson.  *<  I  should  not  scruple 
to  speak  against  a  party,  when  dying;  but 
should  not  do  it  against  an  individual.  It 
is  told  of  Sixtus  Quintus,  that  on  his  death- 
bed, in  the  intervals  of  his  last  pangs,  he 
signed  death-warrants."  Mr.  M* Queen 
said,  he  should  not  do  so;  he  would  have 
more  tenderness  of  heart.  JoHirsoir,  **  I 
believe  I  should  not  either;  but  Mr. 
M<  Queen  and  I  are  cowards.  It  would  not 
be  fVom  tenderness  of  heart;  for  the  heart 
is  as  tender  when  a  man  is  in  health  as  when 

of  Lords,  and  except  those  books  and  instruments 
which,  at  the  time  of  my  death,  shall  be  in  and 
beloDging  to  my  houses  at  Marston  and  Brit  well) 
to  Christchurch  College,  in  Oxford,  &c. :  my  said 
son,  within  two  yean  next  after  my  decease,  ta- 
king thereout,  and  which  I  do  hereby  give  him 
for  his  sole  use  and  benefit,  such  books  relating  to 
the  English  coostitution  and  parliamentary  affairs, 
as  besDall  think  fit  to  make  choice  of.'* 

The  quarrel,  however,  was  probably  made  up, 
as  Earl  John  is  represeoted  ss  being  exceauvely 
grieved  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  he  himself, 
m  an  affectionate  copy  of  yarses  on  that  loss,  says, 

*<  I  weep  s/(tf*er,  bat  I  *ve  lost  A/Htnd,*^ 

And  Theobald  published  a  poetical  epistle  of  con- 
dolence to  the  young  lord  on  that  same  occasion, 
in  terms  which  would  have  been  too  glaringly 
ridiculous  if  he  had  been  on  notorious  bad  terms 
with  his  father. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Johwon  himself  sometimes  used  this  form 
without  the  excuse  he  mentioos. — See  letter  to 
»fr.  Langton,  17th  April,  1777.— En-l 
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he  is  aick,  though  his  resolution  may  be 
strouffer.  Sixtus  Quintus  was  a  sovereign 
as  well  as  a  priest;  and,  if  the  criminals  de- 
served death,  he  was  doing  his  duty  to  the 
last.  You  would  not  think  a  judge  died  ill, 
who  should  he  carried  off  by  an  apoplecUck 
fit  while  pronouncing  sentence  or  death. 
Consider  a  class  of  men  whose  business  it  is 
to  distribute  death  >— soldiers,  who  die  scat- 
tering bullets.  Nobody  thinks  they  die  ill 
on  that  account." 

Talking  of  biography,  he  said,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  life  of  any  literary  man  in 
England  had  been  well  written.  Beside  the 
common  incidents  of  life,  it  should  tell  us 
his  studies,  his  mode  of  living,  the  means 
by  which  he  attained  to  excellence,  and  his 
opinion  of  his  own  works.  He  told  us  he 
had  sent  Derrick  to  Dryden's  relations,  to 
gather  materials  for  his  life;  and  he  believ- 
ed Derrick  hsd  got  all  that  he  himself  should 
hsve  got:  but  it  was  nothing.  He  added, 
he  had  a  kindness  for  Derrick ',  and  was  sor- 
ry he  was  dead. 

His  notion  as  to  the  poems  published  by 
Mr.  Mcpherson,  as  the  works  of  Ossian, 
was  not  shaken  here.  Mr.  M'Queen  always 
evaded  the  point  of  authenticity,  saving  on- 
ly that  Mr.  M'Pherson's  pieces  fell  far  short 
of  those  he  knew  in  Erse,  which  were  said 
to  be  Ossian's.  Johmson.  *<  I  hope  they 
do.  I  am  not  disputing  tliat  you  may  have 
poetry  of  great  merit;  but  that  M'Pherson's 
18  not  a  translation  from  ancient  poetry. 
You  do  not  believe  it.  I  say  before  you, 
you  do  not  believe  it,  though  you  are 
very  willing  that  the  world  should  believe 
it."  Mr.  M' Queen  made  no  answer  to 
this.  Dr.  Johnson  proceeded:  *<  I  look  upon 
M'Pherson's  Fingal  to  be  as  gross  an  im- 
position as  ever  the  world  was  troubled  with. 
Had  it  been  really  an  ancient  work,  a  true 
specimen  how  men  thought  at  that  time,  it 
would  have  been  a  curiosity  of  the  first  rate. 
As  a  modern  production,  it  is  nothing." 
He  said  he  could  never  get  the  meaning  of 
an  Erse  song  explained  to  him.  They  told 
him  the  chorus  was  generally  unmeaning. 
*'  I  take  it  (said  he),  Erse  songs  are  like  a 
sonjr  which  I  remember:  it  was  composed 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  on  the  Earl  of 
Essex;  and  the  burden  was 

*  Radaratoo,  ndamte,  ndam  tadaia  tandore.*  " 

"But  surely  (said  Mr.  M' Queen),  there 
were  words  to  it  which  had  meaning." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  yes,  sir;  I  recollect  a 
stanza,  and  you  shall  have  it: 

*  O!  then  beepoke  the  pnenticeB  all. 
Living  in  London,  both  proper  and  tall. 
For  Lnex'i  take  they  would  fight  all. 

Radaraloo,  mdarate,  radara,  tadara,  tandore^*  " 

'  [See  ante,  p.  175.— Eo.] 

*  [Thif  droU  qaotation,  I  have  sinoe  Iband, 
was  from  a  aong  in  honour  of  the  Earl  of  Eawz, 
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When  Mr.  McQueen  beffan  again  to  ez« 
patiate  on  the  beauty  of  Ossian's  poetry, 
Dr.  Johnson  entered  into  no  further  contro- 
versy, but,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  only  cried, 
«  Ay,  ay;  Radar atoo  radarate.*' 

Tki»r$dayy  ^d  Septen^er.^l  took  Fm- 
gal  down  to  the  parlour  in  the  morning,  and 
tried  a  test  proposed  by  Mr.  Roderick  Mae- 
leod,  son  to  Ulinith.  Mr.  M* Queen  hid 
said  he  had  some  of  the  poem  in  the  origi- 
nal.  I  desired  him  to  mention  any  paasage 
in  the  printed  book,  of  which  he  conld  re- 
peat the  original.  He  pointed  out  one  in 
page  50  of  the  quarto  edition,  and  read  th« 
Elrse,  while  Mr.  Roderick  Macleod  and  I 
looked  on  the  English  ;  and  Mr.  Macleod 
said  that  it  was  pretty  like  what  Mr. 
McQueen  had  recited.  But  when  Mr. 
McQueen  read  a  description  of  CuchuDin'i 
sword  in  Erse,  together  with  a  translation 
of  it  in  English  verse,  by  Sir  James  Foults, 
Mr.  M*Leod  said,  that  was  much  more  like 
than  Mr.  M'Phereon*s  translation  of  the 
former  passage.  Mr.  M* Queen  then  re- 
peated in  Erse  a  description  of  one  of  (he 
horses  in  Cuchullin's  car.  Mr.  M'Leod 
said,  Mr.  M'Pherson's  English  was  nothing 
like  it. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  came  down,  I  told  him 
that  I  had  now  obtained  some  evidence  con- 
cerning Fingal;  for  that  Mr.  McQueen  had 
repeated  a  passage  in  the  original  Erse, 
which  Mr.  M'Pherson's  translation  was  pret* 
ty  like  3;  and  reminded  him  that  he  himself 
had  once  said,  he  did  not  require  Mr. 
M'Pherson's  Ossian  to  be  more  like  the  orie* 
inal  than  Pope's  Homer.  Johhsoh.  *<Well, 
sir,  this  is  just  what  I  always  maintained. 
He  has  found  names,  and  stories,  and  phrases, 
nay,  passsffes  in  old  songs,  and  with  theoi 
has  biendca  his  own  compositions,  and  to 
made  what  he  gives  to  the  world  aa  the 

eaUed  *<  Queen  EUMabeth*9  Champion,**  whi^ 
ii  preserved  in  a  collectk>B  of  Old  Balhdi,  ■ 
three  vohioiea,  pnbliahed  in  London  in  differeat 
^eara,  between  1720  and  1780.  The  fall  rem 
Mas  follows: 


*<OIi!  Uien  bespoke  tlie  prenticei  aU, 
LiTing  In  London,  both  proper  nntt  un, 
In  a  kind  letter  sent  ttrmight  to  tlie  dueta, 
For  EaMx^  take  ihey  would  flght  aU. 
Raderer  too,  taiidaro  ta, 
Raderer,  taadorer,  tan  do  re.**— BofWSU^ 

[The  old  ballad  hate  floentwnad  also  ocean  ■ 
Mr.  £vaoa*s  collection  of  hktorical  balladii,  pa^ 
liibed  aa  a  Supplement  to  Percy's  Rdiqaei,  ■»- 
der  the  inapectioo,  I  believe,  of  WiUiam  him 
Bfickle,  who  inaeited  many  modem  iinitBiisaf  d 
the  heioick  ballads  of  hia  own  conpoiiBi'^ 
Waltkh  Scott.] 

*  [Mr.  Boawell  aeenae  to  have  rapoitad  tnt  telT 
the  evidence  to  Dr.  JofaoMML  Ha  telli  bin  of 
the  paange  which  was  ganuthing  Wu  BfPkc^ 
aon'a  veision;  bat  be  doea  not  appear  la  faava  a^ 
tioed  the  other,  which  WM  natkkig  Wn  it^ 
Ed.] 
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tnotUticmof  an  aneient  poemV  If  thn 
vts  the  caae,  I  obsenred,  it  waa  wrong  to 
jwbHsh  it  as  ft  poem  in  six  books.  Johvson. 
"  Yes,  sir;  and  to  ascribe  it  to  a  time  too 
when  the  Highbnders  knew  notliing  of 
kookSf  and  nothing  of  nc;  or  perhaps  were 
got  the  length  of  counting  six.  We  have  been 
told,  by  Condamine,  <^  a  nation  that  conkl 
count  no  more  than  ibnr.  This  should  be 
(nid  10  Monboddo;  it  would  help  him. 
There  is  as  much  charity  in  helping  a  man 
down-hiil,  as  in  helping  him  up-hill."  Bos- 
wxLL.  **  I  do  'nt  think  there  is  asmueh  char- 
ity." JoBHsoM.  "  Tes,  sir,  if  his  iendenr 
cy  be  downwards.  Till  he  is  at  the  bottom, 
he  flonndefs:  get  him  once  there,  and  he  is 
qoiet.  Swift  tells,  that  Stella  had  a  trick, 
wkieh  she  learned  from  Addison,  of  encour- 
aging a  man  in  absurdity,  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  extricate  him." 

Mr.  M'Qneen*8  answera  to  the  inquiries 
eoaceraing  Oanan  were  so  unsatisfactoiy, 
that  I  comd  not  help  observing,  that,  were 
ke  examined  in  a  court  of  justice,  he  would 
fiod  himself  under  a  necessity  of  being  more 
explicit  Jofliraoir.  *<Sir,  he  has  told 
Blair  a  little  too  much,  which  is  published; 
and  he  sticks  to  it.  He  is  so  much  at  the 
head  of  things  here,  that  he  has  never  been 
aeeuatomed  to  be  closely  examined;  and  so 
fargoes  on  quite  smoothbr."  Boswsll. 
"  He  has  never  had  any  body  to  work  him." 
JosHsox.  "  No,  sir;  and  a  man  is  seldom 
disposed  to  work  himself,  though  he  ought 
to  wofk  himself,  to  be  sure."  Mr.  M<  Queen 
nadeno  replir'. 

Having  talked  of  the  strictness  with 
which  witnesses  are  examined  in  courts  of 
josCice,  Dr.  Johnson  told  us,  that  Garrick, 
thoagh  accnstomed  to  face  multitudes, 
wfaenprodnoed  as  a  witness  in  Westmin- 
9ter-hall,  was  so  disconcerted  by  a  new 
mode  of  publick  appearance,  that  he  could 
aot  nndentand  wnat  was  asked.  It  was  a 
caow  where  an  actor  claimed  a  free  benefit, 
that  is  to  say,  a  benefit  without  paying  the 
expenseof  toe  house;  but  the  meaning  of 
the  (enn  was  disputed.  Garrick  was  a£ed, 
•*8if,  have  you  a  free  benefit?"  "Yes." 
"  Upon  what  terms  have  you  it  ?"  *<Upon 
-Mhe  lerma— of— a  free  Mnefit."  He  was 
dismisaed  as  one  from  whom  no  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained.  Dr.  Johnson  is 
often  too  hard  on  our  friend  Mr.  Garrick. 
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aeeoont  of  Onkui^a  Poems,  as  pnblisb- 
cd  br  If'Phenoa,  is  that  at  wluch  most  sensible 
PMpie  have  arrived,  tboogb  there  may  be  some 
^ffl^rvoee  between  the  pins  and  minras  of  the  an- 
e>«Bl  ingredients  employed  by  the  translator. — 
WAi^Tcm  Scott.] 

*  I  (hiak  it  bat  jssCjee  to  say,  that  I  believe 
th.  JofaoKm  meant  to  ascribe  Mr.  M'Qneen's 
^^ondaet  to  iaaeeaiaey  and  enthnBBsm,  and  did 
Ml  mean  any  asrsaa  iroputatkm  against  him. — 
Boswsu*. 


When  I  asked  him,  why  he  did  not  men- 
tion him  in  the  Preface  to  his  Shakspeare, 
he  said,  "  Garrick  has  been  liberally  paid 
for  any  thing  he  has  done  for  Shakspeare. 
[f  I  should  praise  him,  I  should  much  more 
praise  the  nation  who  paid  him.  He  has 
not  made  Shakspeare  better  known  3;  he 
cannot  illustrate  Shakspeare:  so  I  have 
reasons  enough  against  mentioning  him, 
were  reasons  necessary.  There  should  be 
reasons  far  it"  I  spoke  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu's very  hl^h  nraises  of  Garrick.  John- 
son. "  Sir,  it  18  nt  she  should  say  so  much, 
and  I  should  say  nothing.  Reynolds  is 
fond  of  her  book,  and  I  wonder  at  it;  for  nei- 
ther I,  nor  Beauclerk,  nor  Mrs.  Thrale, 
could  get  through  it  4." 

'  It  has  been  triumphantly  asked,  *<  Had  not 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare  Iain  dormant  for  many 
yean  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Garrick? 
Did  he  not  exhibit  the  roost  eicellent  of  them  fre- 
quently for  thirty  yean  together,  and  render  them 
extremely  popolar  by  his  own  inimitable  perform- 
ance?'* He  nndoabtedly  did.  But  Dr.  John- 
son's assertbn  has  been  misondentood.  Know- 
ing as  well  as  the  objecton  what  has  been  just 
stated,  he  must  neceSBarily  have  meant,  that  *'  Mr. 
Garrick  dkl  not,  as  a  eritksk,  make  Shakspeare 
better  known  ;  he  dkl  not  illustrate  any  one  pas- 
sage in  any  of  his  plays  by  acnteness  of  diiqnisi- 
tion,  or  aagacity  of  conjecture :  "  and  what  had 
been  done  with  any  degree  of  excellence  in  thai 
way  was  the  proper  and  immediate  snbject  of  his 
pr^ice.  I  may  add  in  support  of  this  explana- 
tion the  following  anecdote,  related  to  me  by  one 
of  the  ablest  commentaton  on  Shakspeare,  who 
knew  much  of  Dr.  Johnson  :  "  Now  I  have  quit- 
ted the  theatre,"  cries  Garrick,  **  I  will  sit  down 
and  read  Shakspeare. "  "  Tis  time  you  should,' ' 
exclaimed  Johnson,  **  for  I  much  doubt  if  yon 
ever  examined  one  of  his  plays  firom  the  fint  scene 
to  the  last" — Boswet^l. 

*  No  man  has  less  indinatioB  to  controTcny 
than  I  hare,  pertieulariy  with  a  lady.  But  as  I 
hare  claimed,  and  am  conscious  of  being  entitled 
to,  credit,  for  the  strictest  fidelity,  my  respect  for 
the  puUiek  obliges  me  to  take  notice  of  an  inrin- 
nation  whieh  tends  to  impeach  it* 

Mrs.  PH»zi  (late  Mn.  Thrale),  to  her  *<  Anec- 
dotes of  Dr.  Johnson,"  added  the  following  post- 
script: 

<' Naples,  10th  Feb.  1786. 

<*  Since  the  foregoing  went  to  preas,  having 
seen  a  passage  from  Mr.  BoswelPs  *  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,'  in  which  it  is  sakl,  that  /  eottJd  not 
get  through  Mr$.  MoiUagu*$  *  Essay  on  Shaks- 
peare,' I  do  not  delay  a  moment  to  declare,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  I  nave  always  connmended  it 
myself,  and  heard  it  commended  by  every  one 
else;  and  few  things  would  give  me  more  concern 
than  to  be  thought  mcapable  of  tasting,  or  unwil- 
ling to  testify  my  opinion  of  its  excellence." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  postscript  is  so  ex- 
pressed, as  not  to  point  out  the  (Mrwn  who  said  that 
AfiB.  Thrale  could  not  get  through  Mn.  Montagu's 
book;  and,  dierefore,  I  think  it  necessary  to  re- 
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Last  nieht  Dr.  Johnson  gave  ns  an  ac- 
count of  tne  whole  process  of  tanning,  and 
of  the  nature  of  millc,  and  the  various  op* 

mind  Mn.  Piozzi,  that  the  aflaertion  concerning 
her  was  I)r.  Johnson's,  and  not  mine.  The  sec- 
ond observation  that  I  shall  make  on  this  post- 
script is,  that  it  does  not  deny  the  fact  asserted, 
though  I  must  acknowledge,  from  the  praise  it 
bestows  on  Mrs.  Montagu's  book,  it  may  have 
been  designed  to  convey  that  meaning. 

What  Mrs.  Thrale's  opinion  is,  or  was,  or  what 
she  may  or  may  not  have  said  to  Dr.  Johnson 
concerning  Mra.  Montagues  book,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  inquire.  It  is  only  incumbent  on 
me  to  ascertain  what  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me.  I 
shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  very  short  state 
of  the  fact. 

The  unfavourable  opinion  of  Mm.  Montagues 
book,  which  Dr.  Jolinson  is  here  reported  to  have 
given,  is  known  to  have  been  that  which  he  uni- 
formly expressed,  as  many  of  his  friends  well  re- 
member. So  much  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
paragraph,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  his  own  senti- 
ments. The  words  containing  the  assertion,  to 
which  Mrs.  Piozzi  objects,  are  printed  from  my 
manuscript  Journal,  and  were  taken  down  at  the 
lime.  The  Journal  was  read  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  pointed  out  some  inaccuracies,  which  I  coi^ 
reeled,  but  did  not  mention  any  inaccuracy  in  the 
paragraph  in  question:  and  what  is  still  more  ma- 
terial, and  very  fluttering  to  me,  a  considerable 
pHrt  of  my  Journal,  containing  this  paragraph, 
wot  read  several  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Thrale 
herself,  who  had  it  for  some  time  in  her  posses- 
sion, and  returned  it  to  me,  without  intimating 
that  Dr.  Johnson  hod  mistaken  her  sentiments. 

Wlien  the  first  edition  of  my  Journal  was  pass- 
ing through  the  pre:$s,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  a 
peculiar  delicacy  was  necessary  to  be  observed  in 
roportang  tlie  opinion  of  one  literary  lady  concern- 
ing the  performance  of  another;  and  I  had  such 
scruples  on  that  head,  that,  in  the  proof-sheet,  I 
struck  out  the  name  of  IVfDk  Thrale  from  the 
above  paragraph,  and  two  or  three  hundred  copies 
of  my  book  were  actually  printed  and  published 
without  it;  of  these  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  copy 
happened  to  be  one.  But  while  the  sheet  was 
working  ofl",  a  friend,  for  whose  opinion  I  have 
great  respect,  suggested  that  I  had  no  right  to  de- 
prive Mn.  Thrale  of  the  high  honour  which  Dr. 
Jolinson  had  done  her,  by  stating  her  opinion 
along  with  that  of  Mr.  Beauclerk,  as  coinciding 
with,  and,  as  it  were,  sanctioning  his  own.  The 
observation  appeared  to  me  so  weighty  and  con- 
clusive, that  1  hastened  to  the  printing-house,  and, 
as  a  piece  of  justice,  restored  Mn.  Thrale  to  that 
place  from  which  a  too  scrupulous  delicacy  had 
excluded  her. 

On  this  simple  state  of  facts  I  shall  make 
no  observation  whatever. — Bosweli«.  [The 
fact  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  *s  having  read  his  Jour- 
nal, as  we  know  she  did,  and  made  no  objection, 
completely  jutitifies  Mr.  Boswell,  and  throws  some 
doubt  over  her  own  veracity.  Yet  it  is  possible 
that  this  lively  lady  may  not  have  read  every  line 
of  the  manuscript,  or,  thinking  it  a  mere  private 
memorandum  never  likely  to  be  published,  may 
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erations  upon  it,  as  making  whey,  &c.   His 
variety  or  information  is  Burprimngi;  and 
it  gives  one  much  satisfaction  to  find  such 
a  man  bestowing  his  attention  on  the  use- 
ful arts  of  life.     Ulinish  was  much  struck 
with  his  knowledge;  and  said,  ^*  He  is  t 
great  orator,  sir;  it  is  mueick  to  hear  this 
man  speak."     A  strange  thought  struck 
me,  to  try  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  an  art, 
or  whatever  it  should  be  called,  which  is  no 
doubt  very  useful  in  life,  hut  which  lies  far 
out  of  the  way  of  a  philosopher  and  poet; 
I  mean  the  trade  of  a  hutcher.    I  enticed 
him  into  the  subject,  hy  connecting  it  with 
the  various  researches  into  the  manners 
and  customs  of  uncivilized  nations,  that 
have  been  made  by  our  late  navigators  into 
the  South  Seas.     I  began  with  observing, 
that  Mr.  (now  Sir  Joseph])  Banks  tdla  us, 
that  the  art  of  slaughtering  animals  was 
not  known  in    Otaheite,  for,  instead  of 
bleeding  to  death  their  dogs  (a  common 
food    with    them),    they   strangle  them. 
This  he  told  me  himself;  and  I  supposed 
that  their  hogs  were  killed  in  the  same  way. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  This  must  be  owing  to 
their  not  having  knives,  though  they  have 
sharp  stones  with  which  they  can  cot  a 
carcass  in  pieces  tolerably."    By  degreea, 
he  showed  that  he  knew  something  e\*en  of 
butchery.    <<  Different  animals,"  eaid  he, 
'*  are  killed  differently.     An  ox  is  knocked 
down,  and  a  calf  stunned;  but  a  sheep  has 
its  throat  cut,   without  any  tliinff  oeinjf 
done  to  stupify  it.     The  butchers  have  no 
view  to  the  ease  of  the  animab,  but  only  to 
make  them  quiet,  for  their  own  safety  and 
convenience.    A  sheep  can  give  them  little 
trouble.    Hales  is  of  opinion  that  every  an- 
imal should  be  blooded,  without  having 
any  blow  given  to  it,  because  it  bleeds  bet- 
ter."   Boswell.  "  That  would  be  cruel," 
JoHHsoir.    "  No,  sir;   there  is  not  much 
pain,  if  the  jugular  vein  be  property  cut" 
Purstiing  the  subject,  he  said,  the  kennels 
of  South wark  ran  with  blood  two  or  three 
days  in  the  week;  that  he  was  afraid  there 
were  slaughter-houses  in  more  streets  in 
London  than  one  supposes  (speaking  with 
a  kind  of  horrour  of  Dutchering);  and  yet, 
he  added,  "  any  of  us  would  kill  a  cow. 
rather  than  not  have  beef."    I  said  we 

not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  contradid  ffcb 
an  obiter  dictum  of  Dr.  Johnson's.  Mn,  Moo> 
toga's  Essay  is  lively,  and  not  long,  and  it  woold 
have  been  very  strange  if  Mis.  Piozzi  had  ««< 
been  able  to  read  it  throagh.  Let  it  be  recollected, 
that  Johnson,  who  talked  in  this  depreciating  i^! 
o/Mn.  Montagu,  talked  and  wrote  f o  her  io  a 
style  of  almost  fulsome  adulation.  See  antt,  pp> 
1 62,  260,  n.  See  also  Mis  ReyaoUs*s  RecoUtf 
turns  of  Dr.  Johnson. — Eo.] 

*  [We  have  already  seen  {ante,  p  11).  ^ 
he  had  an  eariy  opportunity  of  learning  the  de* 
tails  of  the  ait  of  tanning. — Ed.  ] 
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itM  not  *<  Tea,'*  said  he,  <<  any  one 
may.  The  boaioess  of  a  butcher  ia  a  trade 
indeed,  that  ia  to  say,  there  is  an  appren- 
ticeship aenred  to  it;  but  it  may  be  learnt 
in  a  month." 

I  mentioned  a  club  in  London,  at  the 
Boar*8-head  in  Eastcheap,  the  veiy  tavern 
where  Falstaff  and  hia  joyous  companions 
met;  the  members  of  which  ail  assume 
Shakflpeare's  characters.  One  is  Falstaff, 
aoother  Prince  Henry,  another  Bardolph, 
tod  so  on.  Johnson.  **  Do  n't  be  of  it, 
sir.  Now  that  you  have  a  name,  you  must 
be  careful  to  avoid  many  things,  not  bad 
in  tbem^lves,  but  which  will  lessen  your 
character*.  This  every  man  who  has  a 
name  most  observe.  A  man  who  is  not 
poblickly  known  may  live  in  London  as  he 
pleanes,  without  any  notioe  being  taken  of 
Dim;  but  it  is  wonderful  how  a  person  of 
any  consequence  is  watched.  Ttiere  was 
a  member  of  parliament  3,  who  wanted  to 
prepare  himself  to  speak  on  a  question  that 
waa  to  come  on  in  tne  house;  and  he  and  I 
were  to  talk  it  over  together.  He  did  not 
wish  it  shonUi  be  known  that  he  talked  with 
me;  ao  he  would  not  let  me  come  to  his 
hoase,  but  came  to  mine.  Some  time  aAer 
be  had  made  hia  speech  in  the  house  3,  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley,  a  very  airy  lady,  told  me, 
*  Well,  you  could  make  nothing  of  him !' 
naming  the  gentleman;  which  was  a  proof 
that  he  was  watched.  1  had  once  some 
bttsioess^  to  do  for  government,  and  I  went 
tLi  Lord  North's.  Precaution  was  taken  that 
it  should  not  be  known.  It  was  dark  be- 
fore I  went;  yet  a  few  days  afler  I  was 
told,  *  Well,  you  have  been  with  Lord 
North.'  That  the  door  of  the  prime  min- 
ister should  be  watched  is  not  strange;  but 
that  a  member  of  parliament  should  be 
watrhed,  or  that  my  aoor  shouki  be  watch- 
eii,  is  wonderful." 

.  We  set  out  this  morning  on  our  way  to 
Taliaker,  in    Ulim$h'$  boat,  having  taken 

'  I  do  DOt  see  why  I  might  not  have  been  of 
Uui  dob  without  lessening  my  character.  Bat 
Dr.  /ohi»oD*8  caution  against  soppoaing  one's  self 
oooeealed  in  London  may  be  very  useful  to  pre- 
v«at  wme  people  from  doing  many  things,  not 
oatj  iboliifa,  Irat  criminal. — ^Bo8Weli«. 

'  [The  Edhor  suspects  that  Johnaoa's  friend, 
Mr  WtUiam  Filzherbert,  (see  onfe,  pp.  29, 158, 
aad  pa$i,  15th  Sept.  1777)  was  here  meant.  He 
att  in  pariiunent  from  1761  to  his  death,  in  1772. 
hi  1763  he  was  made  a  lord  of  Trade.  No 
ipKch  of  hia  is  preaei  red— a  circumstance  very 
aauval,  if  Mm.  CholoKmdeley  alluded  to  an  at- 
■coipcofluB. — Ed.] 

'  [Mm.  CboUnondeley  was  a  younger  aister  of 
tW  edabrated  Mamret  Woffington.  She  mar- 
ried tfaa  Hon.  and  Rev.  Geoige  Cholmondeley. — 
Co.] 

*  [No  doobt  aboat  oae  of  his  polidcal  pan»- 
(;  probably  that  raspectiog  the  Falkland  la- 


leave  of  him  and  hia  family.  Mr.  Donald 
]tf*  Queen  atill  favoured  ua  with  his  compa^ 
ny,  for  which  we  were  much  obliged  to 
him.  As  we  sailed  along.  Dr.  Johnaon 
got  into  one  of  his  fits  of  railing  at  the 
scots.  He  owned  that  they  had  been  a 
very  learned  nation  for  a  hundred  years, 
from  about  1550  to  about  1650;  but  that 
they  afibrded  the  only  instance  of  a  people 
among  whom  the  arts  of  civil  life  did  not 
advance  in  proportion  with  learning;  that 
they  had  hardly  any  trade,  any  money,  or 
any  elegance,  before  the  Union;  that  it 
was  strange  that,  with  all  the  advantagea 
possessed  by  other  nations,  they  had  not 
any  of  those  conveniencies  and  embellish- 
ments which  are  the  fruit  of  industry,  till 
they  came  in  contact  with  a  civilized  peo- 
ple. "  We  have  taught  you,"  said  he, "  and 
we'll  do  the  same  in  time  to  all  barbarous 
nations,  to  the  Cherokees,  and  at  last  to  the 
Ouran-Outangs,"  laughine  with  as  much 
glee  as  if  Monboddo  had  been  present. 
BoswELL.  "  We  had  wine  before  the 
Union."  Johnson.  "No,  sir;  you  had 
some  weak  stuff,  the  refuse  of  France, 
which  would  not  make  you  drunk."  Bos- 
well.  "  I  assure  you,  sir,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  drunkenness."  Johnson. 
"  No,  sir;  there  were  people  who  died  of 
dropsies,  which  they  contracted  in  trying 
to  get  drunk." 

I  must  here  glean  some  of  his  conversa- 
tion at  Ulinish,  which  I  have  omitted.  He 
repeated  his  remark,  that  a  man  in  a  ship 
was  worse  than  a  man  in  a  jail.  "  The 
man  in  a  iail,"  said  he,  *'  has  more  room, 
better  food,  and  commonly  better  companv, 
and  is  in  safety."  "  Ay  ;  but,"  said  IVfr. 
McQueen,  ''the  man  in  the  ship  has  the 
pleasing  hope  of  getting  to  shore."  John- 
son. "  Sir,  I  am  not  taUcing  of  a  man's  get- 
ting to  shore,  but  of  a  man  while  he  is  m  a 
ship  ;  and  then,  I  say,  he  is  worse  than  a 
man  while  he  is  in  a  jail.  A  man  in  a  jail 
may  have  iht*  pleasing  hope^  of  ffetting 
out.  A  man  confined  for  only  a  limited 
time  actually  Has  it  5."  Macleod  mention- 
ed his  schemes  for  carrying  on  fisheries  with 
spirit,  and  that  he  would  wish  to  under- 
stand the  construction  of  boats.  I  suggest- 
ed that  he  might  go  to  a  dock-yard  and 
work,  as  Peter  the  Great  did.  Johnson. 
"Nay,  sir,  he  need  not  work.  Peter  the 
Great  had  not  the  sense  to  see  that  the  mere 
mechanical  work  may  be  done  by  any  body, 
and  that  there  is  the  same  art  in  construct- 
ing a  vessel,  whether  the  boards  are  well  or 
ill  wrought.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  might 
as  well  have  served  his  time  to  a  bricklayer, 
and  first,  indeed,  to  a  brickmaker." 

There  is  a  beautiful  little  island  in  the 
Loch  of  Dunvegan,  called  Isa.    Macleod 

*  [See  more  on  this  subject,  poBt,  18th  March, 
1776.— Ed.] 
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said,  he  would  give  it  to  Dr.  Johnton,  on 
eondition  ofhia  residing  on  it  three  months 
in  the  year  ;  nay  one  montli.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  highly  amused  with  the  fancy.  I  have 
seen  him  please  himself  with  little  things, 
]  even  with  mere  ideas  like  the  present  He 
'  talked  a  great  deal  of  this  island  ;  how  he 
would  huild  a  house  there — ^how  he  would 
fortify  it — ^how  he  would  have  cannon — how 
he  would  plant— how  hewould  sail v  out,  and 
take  the  Isle  of  Muck  i ;  and  then  he  laugh- 
ed with  uncommon  glee,  and  could  hardlv 
leave  off.  I  have  seen  him  do  so  at  a  small 
matter  that  struck  him,  and  was  a  sport  to 
no  one  else  K  Mr.  Langton  told  me,  that  one 
night  he  did  so  while  the  compan^r  were  all 
grave  ahout  him ; — only  Gamck,  in  his  sig- 
nificant smart  manner,  darting  his  eyes 
around,  exclaimed,  "  Very  iocose,  to  he 
sure  !"  Macleod  encouraged  the  fanc^  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  becoming  owner  of  an 
island ;  told  him,  that  it  was  the  practice 
in  this  country  to  name  every  man  h^  his 
lands ;  and  begged  leave  to  drink  to  him  in 
that  mode  ;  <'  hland  ha,  your  health ! " 
UlinUh,  Tali$ker,  Mr.  M<  Queen,  and  I, 
all  joined  in  our  difierent  manners,  while 
Dr.  Johnson  bowed  to  each,  with  much 
good  humour. 

We  had jgood  weather,  and  a  fine  sail 
this  day.  'The  shore  was  varied  with  hills, 
and  rocks,  and  corn  fields,  and  bushes,  which 
are  here  dignified  with  the  name  of  natural 
wood.  We  landed  near  the  house  of  Fer- 
neley,  a  farm  possessed  by  another  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Macleod,  who,  expect- 
ing our  arrival,  was  waiting  on  the  shore, 
with  a  horse  for  Dr.  Johnson.  The  rest  of 
us  walked.  At  dinner,  I  expressed  to 
Macleod  the  joy  which  I  had  in  seeing  him 
on  such  cordial  terms  with  his  clan.  "  Gov- 
ernment,'* said  he,  *<  has  deprived  us  of  our 
ancient  power ;  but  it  cannot  deprive  us  of 
ourdomestick  satisfactions.  I  would  rather 
drink  punch  in  one  of  their  houses  (mean- 
ing the  houses  of  his  people),  than  be  ena- 
blra,  by  their  hardships,  to  have  claret  in 
my  own. "  This  should  be  the  sentiment  of 
every  chieftain.  All  tfiat  he  can  get  by 
raising  his  rents  is  mere  luxury  in  his  own 
house.  Is  it  not  better  to  share  the  profits 
of  his  estate,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  his 
kinsmen,  and  thus  have  both  social  inter- 
course and  patriarchal  influence? 

We  had  a  very  good  ride,  for  about  three 
miles,  to  Talisker,  where  Colonel  Macleod 
introduced  us  to  his  lady.  We  found  here 
Mr.  Donald  M*Lean,  the  young  Laird  of 

'  [When  BnoaapBite  fimt  mrvejred  hii  new 
aovereigntj  of  Elba,  he  talked  jocnlariy  ai  taking 
the  little  kdaod  of  PiaaoM.  So  natural  to  muikind 
■eems  to  be  the  desire  of  coaqneik,  thai  it  w«i  the 
fint  thought  of  the  specolative  mofalirt,  w  well  Sf 
of  the  deUiroaed  asurper. — Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  821.— Eo.] 


[TOnt  to  TBI 

Col  (nephew  to  TaK$ker)t  to  whom  I  de- 
livered the  letter  with  which  I  had  been  ft- 
vonred  by  his  uncle,  Professor  Mscleod,  at 
Aberdeen.  He  was  a  little  lively  young 
man.  We  found  he  had  been  a  good  deal 
in  England,  studying  farming,  and  was  re- 
solved to  improve  the  value  of  his  fair's 
Isnds,  without  oppressing  his  tenants,  or)o- 
sinff  the  ancient  Highland  fashions. 

Talisker  is  a  better  place  than  one  com- 
monly finds  in  Sk^.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich 
bottom.  Before  it  is  a  wide  expanse  of  sea, 
on  each  hand  of  which  are  immenae  rocks ; 
and,  at  some  distance  in  the  sea,  there  are 
three  columual  rocks  rising  to  sharp  points. 
The  billows  break  with  prodigiona  force 
and  noise  on  the  coast  of  Talisker.  There 
are  here  a  good  many  well-grown  trera. 
Talisker  is  an  extenstve  farm.  The  pos> 
sessor  of  it  has,  for  several  generations, 
been  the  next  heir  to  Macleod^  ss  there  has 
been  but  one  son  always  in  that  family. 
The  court  before  the  house  is  most  iojtuli- 
ciously  paved  with  the  round  bhiish^ray 
pebbles  which  are  found  upon  the  sea-ahore; 
so  that  you  walk  as  if  upon  cannon-balls 
driven  into  the  ground. 

Afler  supper,  I  talked  of  the  assidoityof 
the  Scottisn  clergy,  in  visiting  and  privat^ 
ly  instructing  their  parishioners,  ana  obser* 
ved  how  much  in  this  they  excelled  the 
English  clergy.  Dr.  Johnson  would  not 
let  this  pass.  He  tried  to  turn  it  off,  by 
saying,  "  There  are  difierent  ways  of  in- 
structing. Our  clergy  pray  and  preach." 
Macleod  and  I  preyed  the  subject,  spoa 
which  he  ^rew  warm,  and  broke  forth  :  ''I 
do  not  believe  your  people  are  better  in- 
structed. Ifthev  are,  it  is  the  blind  lead- 
ing the  blind  ;  for  your  clergy  are  not  in- 
structed themselves.''  Thinking  he  had 
gone  a  little  to  far,  he  checked  himself,  and 
added,  "  When  I  talk  of  the  ignorance  of 
your  clergy,  I  talk  of  them  as  a  body  :  1  do 
not  mean  that  there  are  not  iDdiridoab 
who  are  learned  (bdung  at  Mr.  M^Qtieen). 
I  suppose  there  are  such  among  the  clergy 
in  Muscovv.  The  clergy  of  England  haw 
produced  the  most  valuable  booxa  in  aiip- 
port  of  religion,  both  in  theory  and  practice- 
What  have  your  clergy  done,  since  yo» 
sunk  into  presby terianisin  ?  Can  yon  naine 
one  book  of  ttny  value,  on  a  religiotts  svlh 
ject,  written  by  them?  "  We  were  aileirt. 
"  I'll  help  you.  Forbes  wrote  veijr  well ; 
but  I  believe  he  wrote  before  episcopacj 
was  quite  extinguished."  And  tnea  patt^ 
ing  a  little,  he  said,  «*  Yes,  you  have  nish- 
art  AGAINST    Repentance^."      Boswiu. 

i  Thia  was  a  dezterons  mode  of^menf^M 
the  pupwa  of  his  anaiiieat;  lor  what  be  aOnde' 
to  waa,  a  aermon  piSilished  by  the  leaniad  Dr. 
Wittiam  Wiibart,  formeriy  pime^  of  ii»^ 
lege  at  Edinbvigh,  lo  wm  bmb  og <  ' 
ing  in  a  deat&ed  repentance,  oi  1 


^BvtjViy  we  tat  not  oontending  for  the 
superior  leftnuo^  of  our  clerffy,  but  for  their 
nperior  aaadmty."  He  Dore  ub  down 
ag&ia,  with  thundering  against  their  igno- 
noce,  and  said  to  me,  *'  I  see  you  have  not 
beeD  weU  taught ;  for  you  have  not  charity." 
He  had  been  in  some  measure  forced  into 
thia  warmth,  by  the  exulting  air  which  I 
assumed;  for,  when  he  began,  he  said, 
*^  Since  you  loiU  drive  the  nai) ! ''  He 
a^io  thought  of  good  Mr.  M'Queen,  and, 
uking  him  by  the  hand,  said,  <*Str,  I 
did  not  mean  any  disrespect  to  you." 

Here  I  most  observe,  that  he  conquered 
bydeaertiflg  his  ground,  and  not  meeting 
tile  argument  as  I  had  put  it.  The  assidu- 
ity of  the  Scottish  clergy  is  certainly  great- 
er than  that  of  the  English.  His  taking  up 
(be  topick  of  their  not  having  so  much 
learning,  was,  though  ingenious,  yet  a  fal- 
lacy in  logick.  It  was  as  if  there  should 
be  a  dispute  whether  a  man's  hair  is  well 
dfMsed,  and  Dr.  Johnson  should  say,  '<  Sir, 
bia  bair  cannot  be  well  dressed  ;  for  he  has 
a  dirty  ahirt.  No  man  who  has  not  clean 
linen  baa  his  hadr  well  dressed."  When 
some  days  aAerwards  he  read  this  passage, 
be  said,  <<  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  that  a 
nian'a  hair  could  not  be  well  dressed  because 
be  baa  not  clean  linen,  but  because  he  is 
bald." 

He  used  one  argument  against  the  Scot- 
tish dergy  beings  learned,  which  I  doubt 
waa  not  good.  '  ^  As  we  believe  a  man  dead 
till  we  know  that  he  is  alive ;  so  we  believe 
men  ignorant  till  we  know  that  the^  are 
learned."  Now  our  maxim  in  law  is,  to 
pnnime  a  man  alive,  till  we  know  he  is 
dead.  However,  indeed,  it  may  be  answer- 
ed, that  we  must  first  know  he  has  lived  ; 
and  that  we  have  never  known  the  learning 
of  the  Scottish  clergy.  Mr.  M'Queen, 
though  he  was  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Johnson 
M  deserted  the  point  really  in  dispute, 
was  much  pleased  with  what  he  said,  and 
owned  to  me,  he  thought  it  very  just ;  and 
Mn.  Mscleod  was  so  much  captivated  by 
lua  ekwuence,  that  she  told  me,  "  I  was  a 
^ood  advocate  for  a  bad  cause." 

oTwhicb  be  eooiCertaiiied  notioas  very  different 
fiom  tha$e  o/J>r.  Johnson, — ^Boiwbz^l.  [Mr. 
BoiweU  aeema  here  to  have  been  betrayed  by  the 
P*i><nitl  or  national  offence  which  be  took  at  Dr. 
Joiumm*$  depreciation  of  the  Scottiah  cleigy,  into 
mtking  an  onchariSable  and,  aa  it  would  aeem, 
■v^oonded  charge  on  hia  great  friend'a  religioaa 
ttatu,    h  does  not — that  the  Editor  is  aware  of 

appeal  that  iohnaon  ever  expreaaed  any  confi- 
deoee  m  a  deathbed  repentance  ;  on  the  contra- 
0,  hm  whole  life  was  a  practical  contradiction  of 
bii  entertaining  any  aocb  belief.  Hia  Prayers 
9Hd  MeditaHen9  refbte  aoeh  an  inipatation  in 
*^nj  p^;  oaA^  m  hia  oonvenationa,  Boawell 
bmaalf  reoofda,  in  nwnberlt$$  inatances,  an  ofr- 
»<ftf»teitf  opporitr  ojmiion. — ^En.] 
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Friday,  84IA  September. ^Thia  was  a 
good  day*  Dr.  Johnson  told  us,  at  break- 
fast, that  he  rode  harder  at  a  fox  chase 
than  any  body'.  "The  English,"  said 
he,  "  are  the  only  nation  who  ride  hard 
a-hunting.  A  Frenchman  ^oes  out  upon  a 
managed  horse,  and  capers  in  the  field,  and 
no  more  thinks  of  leaping  a  hedge  3  than  of 
mounting  a  breach.  Lord  Powerscourts 
laid  a  wager,  in  France,  that  he  woukl  ride  a 
great  many  miles  in  a  certain  short  time. 
The  French  academicians  set  to  work,  and 
calculated  that,  from  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  it  was  impossible.  His  lordship,  how- 
ever, performed  it." 

Our  money  being  nearly  exhausted,  we 
sent  a  bill  for  thirty  pounds,  drawn  on  Sir 
William  Forbes  and  Co.,  to  Lochbracca- 
dale,  but  our  roessenfirer  found  it  very  difficult 
to  procure  cash  for  it :  at  length,  however, 
he  got  us  value  from  the  master  of  a  vessel 
which  was  to  carry  away  some  emigrants. 
There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  specie  in  Sky  K 
Mr.  M< Queen  said  he  bad  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty to  pav  his  servants'  wages,  or  to  pay 
for  any  httle  thing  which  he  has  to  buy. 
The  rents  are  paid  in  bills,  which  the  dro- 
vers give.  The  people  consume  a  vast  deal 
of  snuff  and  tobacco,  for  which  they  must 
pay  ready  money ;  and  pedlars,  who  come 
about  selling  goods,  as  there  is  not  a  shop 
in  the  island,  carry  away  the  cash.  If  there 
were  encouragement  given  to  fisheries  and 
manufactures,  there  might  be  a  circulation 
of  money  introduced.  I  got  one-and-twen- 
ty  shillings  in  silver  at  Portree,  which  waa 
thought  a  wonderful  store. 

Talisker,  Mr.  McQueen,  and  I,  walked 
out,  and  looked  at  no  less  than  fifteen  di&r- 
ent  waterfalls  near  the  house,  in  the  space 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  We  also  saw 
Cttchillin's  well,  said  to  have  been  the  fb- 
vourite  ^ring  of  that  ancient  hero«  I  drank 
of  it  The  water  is  admirable.  On  the 
shore  are  many  stones  full  of  crystallizations 
in  the  heart 

^  [Tbia  aeenia,  again,  to  support  the  idea  that 
Jobinon,  at  one  period  of  hia  life,  hunted  habit" 
uaUy.-See  €nUe,  p.  221.->-Ei>.} 

'  [Because,  in  the  greater  part  of  Franee,  there 
are  no  hedges;  nor  do  they  hunt,  in  the  aenae — 
in  wbich  we  oae  that  word— «f  running  down 
the  animal. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Probably  Richaid  Wingfield,  third  TMSant 
of  the  last  creation,  bom  in  17S0,  sneceeded  his 
brother  in  1764,  and  died  m  1788.  The  edi- 
tor sees  reason  to  believe  that  Edward,  the  second 
visconnt,  sometimes  called  **  tbe  French  Lord 
Powerseonrt,**  was  here  meant,  and  not  hia 
nephew  Ricbard. — ^En.] 

*  [This  scarcity  of  cash  still  exists  on  tbe  islands, 
in  several  of  which  fiire-shillina  notes  are  necesaa 
rily  iasued,  to  bave  some  circiuating  medinin.    If 
yon  insist  on  having  change,  yon  must  pnicbaaa 
aomething  at  a  shop. — Walter  Scott.] 
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Though  our  obligiiig  friend,  Mr.  M*Le«n, 
was  bi2t  the  voung  laird,  he  had  the  title  of 
Col  constantly  given  him.  After  dinner  he 
and  I  walked  to  the  top  of  Prieshwell,  a  very 
high  rocky  hill,  from  whence  there  is  a  view 
of  Barra — ^the  Long  bland  i— *Bemera— the 
Loch  of  Dunvegan — ^part  of  Rum — ^part  of 
Rasay,  and  a  vast  deal  of  the  Isle  of  Sky. 
Col,  though  he  had  come  into  Sky  with  an 
intention  to  be  at  Dunvegan,  and  pass  a 
considerable  time  in  the  island,  most  polite- 

a  resolved  first  to  conduct  us  to  Mull,  and 
en  to  return  to  Sky.  This  was  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance;  for  he  planned  an 
expedition  for  us  of  more  variety  than 
merelv  going  to  Mull.  He  proposed  we 
should  see  the  islands  of  E^e^  Muck,  Col, 
and  Tyr*yi.  In  all  these  islands  he  could 
show  us  everv  thing  worth  seeing;  and  in 
Mull  he  said  he  should  be  as  if  at  home,  his 
father  having  lands  there,  and  he  at  a  farm. 

Dr.  Johnson  did  not  talk  much  to-day, 
but  seemed  intent  in  listening  to  the  schemes 
of  future  excursion,  plaim«l  by  Col.  Dr. 
Birch,  however,  being  mentioned,  he  said, 
he  had  more  anecdotes  than  any  man.  I 
said,  Percv  had  a  great  many;  that  he  flow- 
ed with  them  like  one  of  the  brooks  here. 
John soir.  « If  Percy  is  like  one  of  the 
brooks  here.  Birch  was  like  the  river  Thames. 
Birch  excelled  Percy  in  that,  as  much  as 
Percv  excels  Goldsmith."  I  mentioned 
Lord  Hailes  as  a  man  of  anecdote.  He 
was  not  pleased  with  him,  for  publishing 
only  such  memorials  and  letters  as  were  un- 
favourable for  the  Stuart  family.  "If," 
said  he,  « a  man  fairly  warns  you,  '  I  am 
to  give  all  the  ill— do  you  find  fiie  good,  he 
may;  but  if  the  object  which  he  professes 
be  to  give  a  view  of  a  reign,  let  him  tell  all 
the  truth.  I  woukl  teU  truth  of  the  two 
Georges,  or  of  that  scoundrel,  Kiu^  Wil- 
liam. Granger's  **  Biographical  History  " 
is  full  of  curious  anecdote,  but  might  have 
been  better  done.  The  dog  is  a  whiff.  I 
do  not  like  much  to  see  a  whig  in  any  dress; 
but  I  hate  to  see  a  whig  in  a  parson's  gown." 

iSalMrtfay,  S5th  Seotember. — It  was  re- 
solved diat  we  should  set  out,  in  order  to 
return  to  Slate,  to  be  in  readiness  to  take 
boat  whenever  there  should  be  a  fair  wind. 
Dr.  Johnson  remained  in  his  chamber  writ- 
ing a  letter,  and  it  was  long  before  we  could 
ffet  him  into  motion.  He  did  not  come  to 
breakfast,  but  had  it  sent  to  him.  When 
he  had  finished  his  letter.  It  was  twelve 
o'clock,  and  we  should  have  set  out  at  ten. 
When  I  went  up  to  him,  he  said  to  me, "  Do 
you  remember  a  song  which  begins 9, 

'  [A  teries  of  islands;  the  two  Uists,  Benbecn- 
1r,  And  some  othera,  are  called  by  the  general 
name  of  Long  Island. — ^Eo.] 

'  [Tbe  song  begim 

**  Welcome,  welcome,  brother  debtor, 
To  this  poor  bat  merry  plaee.** 


•BveiyyaadltafNrisoa 

Stnmgly  gaaided  by  Iks  saa ; 
Kki^  and  prnoai,  for  thai  m«B, 
PriMBtnan,  M  well  as  wo  !'•' 

I  aoppoM  he  had  been  thinkiiy  of  oar 
confined  situation.     He  wouU  (sin  btve 

got  into  a  boat  from  hence,  instead  of  riding 
ack  to  Slate.  A  scheme  for  it  wss  propos- 
ed. He  said,  **  We  '11  not  be  driven  tamely 
Aom  it:  "  but  it  proved  impracticable. 

We  took  leave  of  Macleod  and  TMker, 
fVom  whom  we  parted  with  regret.  ToUt* 
ker,  having  been  bred  to  physick,  hid  t 
tincture  of  scholarship  in  his  eonveiutloo, 
which  pleased  Dr.  Jushnson,  and  be  had 
some  veiy  good  books;  and  betn^  a  eokmd 
in  the  Dutch  service,  he  and  his  lady,  ia 
consequence  of  having  lived  abroad,  had  in- 
troduced the  ease  ancTpoliteneas  of  the  con- 
tinent into  this  rude  region. 

Young  Col  was  now  our  leader.  Mr. 
McQueen  was  to  accompany  us  half  s  diy 
more.  We  stopped  at  a  little  hut,  where 
we  saw  an  okl  woman  grinding  with  the 
^tiern,  the  ancient  Highland  instnimest, 
which  it  is  said  was  used  by  the  RomuB; 
but  which,  being  very  gk>w  in  its  operation, 
is  afanost  entirely  gone  into  disuse. 

The  walls  of  the  cottages  in  Sky,  instead 
of  being  one  compacted  mass  of  stoaefli  ue 
of\en  formed  by  two  exterior  surfaces  of 
stone,  filled  up  with  earth  in  the  middle, 
which  makes  them  very  warm.  Tbe  roof 
is  generally  bad.  They  are  thatched,  some- 
times with  straw,  sometimes  with  hettb, 
somethnes  with  fern.  The  thatch  is  secur- 
ed bv  ropes  of  straw,  or  of  heath;  and,  to 
fix  the  ropes,  there  is  a  stone  tied  to  the  end 
of  each.  These  stones  hang  round  tbe 
bottom  of  the  roof,  and  make  It  look  like« 
lady's  hair  in  papers;  but  I  should  think 
that,  when  there  is  wind,  they  would  oome 
down,  and  knock  people  on  the  head. 

We  dined  at  the  inn  at  Sconier,  wbeie  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  find  a  letter  from  my 
wife.  Here  we  parted  from  our  learned 
companion,  Mr.  Donald  M'Queen.  Dr. 
Johnson  took  leave  of  him  venr  affeetaov- 
ately,  saying, "  Dear  sir,  do  not  forget  me?» 
We  settled,  that  he  should  write  an  aceonnt 
of  the  Isle  of  Sky,  which  Dr.  Jofannos 
promised  to  revise.  He  said,  Mr.  M<Qoe<B 
shottU  tell  all  that  he  eouM;  disfingui^in? 
what  he  himself  knew»  what  was  trsdidoo- 
at,  and  what  conjectural. 

We  sent  our  horses  round  a  point  of  land, 
that  we  might  shun  some  very  bsd  roail; 
and  resolved  to  ffo  forward  by  sea.  It  w 
seven  o^clock  when  we  got  into  our  boat 
We  had  many  showers,  and  it  soon  grew 
pretty  dark.  Dr.  Johnson  sat  silrai  and 
patient.  Once  he  said,  as  he  looked  on  the 
black  coast  of  Sky,— black,  as  being  compos- 

The  stanza  quoted  by  Johnson  is  the  sixth    Sm 
Mii$an*$  8ang9,  v.  iL  p.  lOa.— En.] 
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ed  ofrookasMn  in  the  duik, — "  This  is  very 
loleiiiii.''  Our  hoatmen  were  rude  singers, 
tnd  seeiDed  so  like  wild  Indians,  that  a  very 
little  iflugination  was  necessary  to  give  one 
•a  impression  of  being  upon  an  American 
liver.  We  landed  at  Strolinius,  from  whence 
we  got  a  guide  to  walk  before  us,  for  two 
mflei,  to  Corriehatachin.  Not  being  able 
to  proCQie  a  horse  for  our  baggage,  I  took 
one  portmanteau  before  me,  and  Joseph 
soother.  We  had  but  a  single  star  to  light 
Bi  on  our  way»  It  was  about  eieven  i^en 
W9  snived.  We  were  most  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  the  master  and  mistress,  who 
were  just  going  to  bed,  but,  with  unaffected 
ready  kiodness,  made  a  good  fire,  and  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  had  supper  on  the 

James  Macdonald,  of  Knockow,  Kingi- 
hitrgk*t  brother,  whom  we  had  seen  at 
Kiogsboigh,  wss  there.  He  showed  me  a 
bood  nmnted  by  the  late  Sir  Jsmes  Mao- 
doDsid,  to  old  iing»burghy  the  preamble  of 
which  does  so  muck  honour  to  the  feelings 
of  that  moclu-lamented  gfentleman,  that  I 
thought  it  worth  transcribing.  It  wss  as 
foibwa: 

'*  I,  Sir  James  Macdonaki,x>f  Macdonald, 
baronet,  now,  sAer  arriving  at  my  perfect 

2e,fiam  the  mendship  I  bear  to  Alexander 
aedcMiald,  of  Kingsburgh,  and  in  return 
for  the  kmg  and  faithful  services  done 
sad  perCbrmed  by  him  to  my  decessed 
Ihther,  and  to  myself  during  my  minority, 
when  he  was  one  of  my  tutors  and  curators; 
hoBff  resolved,  now  that  the  ssid  Alexan- 
der Macdonsld  is  advanced  in  years,  to 
eoatrftotemy  endeavours  for  making  his 
old  sge  placid  and  comfortable," — therefore 
he  gnats  him  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds 

Dr.  Johnson  went  to  bed  soon.  When 
one  bowl  of  punch  wss  finished,  I  rose,  and 
was  Be*r  Uke  door,  in  my  wa^  up  stairs  to 
had;  hnt  C^niclUUackin  said  it  was  the 
int  lime  Cd  had  been  in  his  house,  and 
he  should  have  his  bowl; — and  would  not  I 
kirn  in  driuldAS'  it?  The  heartiness  of  my 
booest  Ismdtori,  and  the  desire  of  doing  so- 
da] lionon?  to  our  very  obli^ng  conductor, 
iadoeed  ne  to  sit  down  again.  Cot*9  bowl 
was  fiaiflbed;  and  bv  that  time  we  were 
well  sranned.  A  Inird  bowl  was  soon 
made,  mad  that  too  was  finished.  We 
were  eordial,  and  merrv  to  a  high  degree; 
but  of  what  passed  I  nave  no  recollection, 
with  any  accuracy.  1  remember  calling 
Ctmiikiimehm  by  the  familiar  appellation 
of  Conrit  whsch  his  friends  do.  A  fourth 
bofd  vraa  made,  by  which  time  Ci^t 
Ukk  jonmg   M'KinDen,    Cofriehataehin^i 

I  ITkufftamkig  m  waH  soovgh,  bat  one  is 
hMfeM  IS  fsy,  **  O  huna  sad  hnpotsat  oeosla- 
rfsv!  **     ll  saiily  WIS  s  pslwy  ssa*  ftir  iaeh 
it  sad  between  soch  paitiei. — ^Ed.] 


son,  slijpped  away  to  bed.  I  continued  a 
tittle  witn  Corri  and  Knockow:  but  at  lost 
I  lefl  them.  It  was  near  five  in  the  morn- 
ing when  I  got  to  bed. 

Sunduvy  ^^k  September.-^l  awaked  st 
noon,  with  a  severe  headache.  I  was  much 
vexed  that  I  shoukl  have  been  guilty  of 
such  a  riot,  and  afraid  of  a  reproof  from 
Dr.  Johnson.  I  thought  it  very  inconsist^ 
ent  with  that  conduct  which  I  ought  to 
maintain,  while  the  companion  of  the  jRmn- 
bUr.  About  one  he  came  into  my  room, 
and  accosted  me,  "What,  drunk  yet?'' 
His  tone  of  voice  wss  not  that  of  severe 
upbraidinff;  so  I  wss  relieved  a  little. 
"  Sir  Csaad  H,  they  kept  me  up."  He  an- 
swered, "  No,  you  kept  them  up,  you 
drunken  dog."  This  he  said  with  good- 
humoured  Knp^Iish  pleasantrv.  Soon  aAer- 
wards,  Corriekatachiny  Cfol,  and  other 
friends,  assembled  round  my  bed.  Corri 
had  a  brandy-bottle  and  glass  with  him, 
and  insiBted  I  should  take  a  dram.    <<  Ay 

isaid  Dr.  Johnson^,  fill  him  drunk  again. 
>o  it  in  the  morning,  that  we  mav  lauffh 
at  him  all  day.  It  is  a  poor  thing  for  a  fel- 
low to  eet  drunk  at  nignt,  and  sculk  to  bed, 
and  let  nis  friends  have  no  sport."  Find- 
ing him  thus  iocular,  I  became  quite  easy; 
and  when  I  onered  to  get  up,  he  very  good- 
naturedly  said,  "  You  need  be  in  no  such 
hurry  now  3."  I  took  my  host's  advice, 
and  drank  some  brandy,  which  I  found  an 
efiectual  cure  fbr  my  headache.  When  I 
rose,  I  went  into  Dr.  Johnson's  room,  and 
taking  up  Mrs.  M'Kinnon's  Prayer-book,  I 
open^  it  at  the  twentieth  Sunday  aAer 
Trinity,  in  the  epistle  fbr  which  I  read, 
"  And  be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein 
there  is  excess."  Some  would  have  taken 
this  as  a  divine  interposition. 

'  My  iogenoonily  relatiiig  this  oceauooal  ia* 
stance  of  intempenuiea  has  I  find  been  made  the 
subject  both  of  serious  criticism  and  ludicrous 
banter.  With  the  banteien  I  shall  not  trouble 
myself,  but  I  wonder  that  those  who  pretend  to 
the  appeUatien  of  serious  critieks  should  not  have 
had  sagacity  euoiurh  to  perceive  that  Iwre,  as  in 
•very  other  part  of  the  prssent  work,  my  princi- 
pal object  was  to  delineate  Dr.  Jolmsoa's  maa- 
aeis  and  diameter.  In  jaatiee  to  him  I  wonld 
net  omit  aa  aaecdote,  which,  though  in  some  de- 
gree to  my-  own  disadvantage,  ezhibiti  in  so 
strong  a  liaht  the  indnlgenee  and  good  humour 
with  whiob  be  could  treat  those  eicesses  in  hk 
Inendi,  of  which  he  li%hly  disapproved. 

la  some  other  instances,  the  eritiofcs  have  been 
equally  wrong  as  to  the  true  motive  of  my  record- 
ing particulan,  the  objectwns  to  which  I  saw  as 
eleariy  as  they.  Bat  it  would  be  an  endless  taak 
for  an  anthour  to  point  out  upon  every  occasion  the 
precise  object  he  has  in  view.  Coatentiiv  him- 
self with  the  approbation  of  readen  of  &eeni- 
Bent  and  tasis,  he  ought  aot  to  eomplain  that 
some  are  foand  who  eanaot  or  will  net  andentsad 
him. — BoawKLX* 
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Mrs.  M'Kinnon  told  us  at  dinner,  that 
old  Kingsburgh,  her  father,  was  examined 
at  Mugstot,  by  General  Campbell  i,  as  to 
the  particulars  of  the  dress  of  the  person 
who  had  come  to  his  house  in  woman's 
clothes,  along  with  Miss  Flora  McDonald; 
as  the  general  had  received  intelligence  of 
that  disguise.  The  particulars  were  taken 
down  in  writing,  that  it  might  be  seen  how 
far  they  agreed  with  the  dress  of  the  Irish 
girl  who  went  with  Miss  Flora  from  the 
XiOng  Island.  Kingaburgh,  she  said,  had 
but  one  song,  which  he  always  sung  when 
he  was  merry  over  a  glass.  She  dictated 
the  words  to  me,  which  are  foolish  enough: 


4< 


Green  iileeTes  and  pnddiiig  pies, 
Tell  me  where  my  mistreas  lies, 
And  I  'U  be  with  her  before  she  rise, 
Fiddle  and  aw'  together. 

**  May  our  affiiira  abroad  soeceed, 
And  may  our  king  come  home  with  speed, 
And  all  pretenders  shake  for  dread. 
And  let  his  health  go  round. 

*'  To  all  oar  injured  fiiends  in  need. 
This  side  and  beyond  the  Tweed! — 
Let  all  pretenden  shake  for  dread, 
And  lei  his  health  go  ronnd. 

Green  sioeres*,"  flee. 

While  the  examination  was  going  on, 
the  present  Talisker,  who  was  there  as 
one  of  Macleod's  militia  3,  could  not  resist 
the  pleasantry  of  asking  Kingsburgh,  in 
allusion  to  his  only  song,  "  Hod  she  green 
sleeves!"  Kingsburgh  gave  him  no  an* 
swer.  Lady  Margaret  M'Donald^  was 
vejry  angry  at  Talisker  for  joking  on  such 
a  serious  occasion,  as  Kingsburgh  was 
really  in  danger  of  his  life.  Mrs.  M'Kinnon 
added,  that  Lady  Margaret  was  quite 
adored  in  Sk^.  That  when  she  travelled 
through  the  island,  the  people  ran  in  crowds 
before  her,  and  took  the  stones  off  the  road, 

^  [General  Campbell,  it  seems,  was  aocompa- 
nied  by  Captain  Feigiiasone,  of  the  F^Ltmaee,  part 
of  whose  share  in  this  examination  we  have  al- 
ready aeen,  ante,  p.  886.^~-Ed.] 

^  [**  Green  sleeves,**  however,  is  a  song,  a 
great  deal  okler  than  tlie  Rerolntion.  "  His  dis- 
position and  words  no  more  adhere  and  keep  pace 
together,  than  the  hondredth  psalm  and  the  tone  of 
(Sreen  sleeves,**  says  Mrs*  Ford,  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.^ED,'\ 

'  [Madeod  and  Macdonald,  afler  some  hesita- 
tion, which  the  Jacobites  called  treaohery,  took 
part  with  the  Hanoverian  monarch,  and  arrayed 
their  clans  on  that  side.  TaUsker,  who  oono- 
manded  a  body  of  Macleod's  people,  aeems  to 
have  been  the  person  who  aetaally  arrested  Fk>ra 
Maodonald.  (Jlseanius.)  Bat  he  probably  did 
so,  to  prevent  her  ftUing  into  rnder  hands. — 
Eo.] 

*  [Lady  Margaret  was  the  danghter  of  the  ninth 
Eari  of  ^inteaa,  and  died  in  March,  1799.— 
Ed.] 


[TOtTA  TO  THt 

lest  her  horse  should  stumble  and  ^e  be 
hurt^.  Her  husband,  Sir  Alexander,  is 
also  remembered  with  great  regard.  We 
were  told  that  eveir  week  a  hogshead  of 
claret  was  drunk  at  his  table. 

This  was  anothei  day  of  wind  and  rain; 
but  good  cheer  and  good  society  helped  to 
beguile  the  time.  I  felt  myself  comiortabie 
enough  in  the  aflernoon.  I  then  thought 
that  my  last  night's  riot  was  uo  more  thoQ 
such  a  social  excess  as  may  happen  without 
much  moral  blame;  and  recollected  that 
some  physicians  maintained,  that  a  fever 
produced  by  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  good  lor 
nealth:  so  different  are  our  reflectioiis  on 
the  same  subject,  at  different  periods;  and 
such  the  excuses  with  which  we  palliale 
what  we  know  to  be  wrong. 

Monday,  27/A  September. — Mr.  Donald 
Macleod,  our  original  guide,  who  had  part- 
ed from  us  at  Dunvegan,  joined  ua  agaia 
to-day.  The  weather  was  still  so  bad  that 
we  could  not  travel.  I  found  a  cloact  here, 
with  a  good  many  books,  beside  thoae  that 
were  lying  about.  Dr.  Johnson  toki  me, 
he  found  a  libranr  in  his  room  at  Taltaker; 
and  observed,  that  it  was  one  of  t(ie  re- 
markable things  of  Sky^  that  there  wexe  so 
manv  books  in  it 

Though  we  had  here  great  abundance  of 
provisions,  it  is  remarkable  that  Corricko' 
locAtn  has  literally  no  garden:  not  even  a 
turnip,  a  carrot,  or  a  cabbage.  AAer  din- 
ner, we  talked  of  the  crooked  spade  used  in 
Sky,  already  described,  and  they  maintain* 
ed  that  it  was  better  than  the  usual  gardes* 
spade,  and  that  there  was  an  art  in  tossing 
it,  by  which  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
it  could  work  very  easily  with  it.  ''Nay," 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  "it  may  be  naeful  in 
land  where  there  are  many  stones  to  raise; 
but  it  certainly  is  not  a  good  inatnunent 
for  digging  eood  land.  A  man  may  toss  it, 
to  be  sure;  out  he  will  toes  a  light  spids 
much  better:  its  weight  makes  it  an  incum- 
brance. A  man  tnoy  dig  any  land  with  it; 
but  he  has  no  occasion  for  such  a  weight 
in  digging  good  land.  You  may  take  a 
fieldrpiece  to  shoot  sparrows;  but  all  the 
sparrows  you  can  brinff  home  will  not  be 
worth  the  charge."  lie  was  quite  social 
and  easy  amongst  them;  and,  though  he 
drank  no  fermented  liquor,  toasted  High- 
land beauties  with  great  leadinMs.  His 
conviviality  engaged  them  so  mach«  that 
they^  seemed  eager  to  show  their  atteotioD 
to  him,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  crying 
out,  with  a  strong  Geltick  proanBciatioo, 
"  Toctor  Shonsouy  Toctor  ShoDson*  joor 
health  I" 

This  evening  one  of  our  married  ladies,  • 

*  [Jdimaop  made  a  cpmplinsBt  oa  dua  soliieci 
to  Lady  M.  Maedoaald,  when  he  aftsrwasds  mst 
bar,  at  dinner,  ia  London.    8ae  8di  April,  1779. 

—En.] 
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lively,  pretty  tittle  woman,  good-humoured- 
.  It  sat  down  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  knee,  and, 
belnff  encouraged  by  some  of  the  company, 
pm  her  hands  round  his  neck,  and  kissed 
him.  "  Do  it  again,"  said  he,  "  and  let  ua 
lee  who  will  tire  first."  He  kept  her  on 
his  knee  some  ttme,  while  he  and  she  drank 
tea.  He  was  now  like  a  buck  indeed.  Alt 
the  company  were  much  entertained  to  find 
htm  80  easy  and  pleasant.  To  me  it  was 
highly  comick,  to  see  the  grave  philosopher 
—the  Rambler — ^toyine  with  a  Highland 
beautv !  But  what  could  he  do  ?  He  m ust 
hsve  been  surly,  and  weak  too,  had  he  not 
behaved  as  he  did.  He  would  have  been 
laughed  at,  and  not  more  respected,  though 
leas  loved. 

He  read  to-night  to  himself,  as  he  sat  in 
company,  a  great  deal  of  my  Journal,  and 
said  to  me,  '<  The  more  I  read  of  this,  I 
think  the  more  highly  of  you  >."  The  gen- 
tlemen sat  a  long  time  at  their  punch,  after 
he  and  I  had  retired  to  our  chambers.  The 
manner  in  which  they  were  attended  struck 
Bie  as  singular.  The  bell  being  broken,  a 
smart  lad  lay  on  a  table  in  the  comer  of  the 
PKHB,  ready  to  spring  up  and  brin^  the  ket- 
tle, whenever  it  was  wanted.  They  con- 
cinsed  drinking,  and  singing  Erse  songs,  till 
near  five  in  the  morning,  when  they  all  came 
intomr  room,  where  some  of  them  had  beds. 
Unhickily  for  me,  the^  found  a  bottle  ot 
pimeh  in  a  comer,  which  they  drank;  and 
Cvrriekmt^hin  went  for  another,  which 
they  also  drank.  They  made  many  apolo- 
ries  for  disturbing  me.  I  told  them,  that, 
having  been  kept  awake  by  their  mirth,  I 
had  once  thoughts  of  geUln^  up  and  joining 
them  again.  Honest  CarrtcMtaehtn  said, 
**  To  hare  had  you  done  so,  I  woukl  hare 
given  a  cow.*' 

Tue»da^^  S8M  September.— The  weath- 
er was  worse  than  yesterday.    I  felt  as  if 
imprisoned.     Dr.  Johnson  said,  it  was  irk- 
some to  be  detained  thus:  yet  beseemed  to 
have  less  uneasiness,  or  more  patience,  than 
I  had.     What  made  our  situation  worse 
here  was,  that  We  had  no  rooms  that  we 
could  command;  for  the  good  people  had 
nn  notion  that  a  man  could  have  any  occa- 
sion but  VoT  a  mere  sleeping-place;  so,  dur- 
ing the  dav,  the  bed-chambers  were  common 
(o  all  the  house.    Servants  eat  in  Dr.  John- 
«on^«,  and  mine  was  a  kind  of  general  ren- 
ii«Tvous  of  all  under  the  roof,  children  and 
dr^s  not  excepted.    As  the  gentlemen  oc- 
cupied the  parlour,  the  ladies  had  no  place 
t>  sit  in,  during  the  day,  but  Dr.  Johnson's 
room.     I  had  always  some  quiet  time  for 
writing  in  it,  before  he  waa  up;  and,  by  de- 
crees, 1  accustomed  the  ladies  to  let  me  sit 
w  it  af^r  breakftst,  at  my  J<mrnal,  without 
minding  me. 

»  to/ yaw  .'—Ed.] 
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Dr.  Johnson  was  this  morning  for  going 
to  see  as  many  islands  as  we  coidd,  not  re- 
collecting the  uncertainty  of  the  season, 
which  mi?ht  detain  us  i»  one  place  for 
many  weeks.  He  said  to  me,  **  I  have  more 
the  spirit  of  adventure  than  you. »'  For  my 
part,  I  waa  anxious  to  get  to  Mull,  from 
whence  we  might  almost  any  day  reach  the 
main  land. 

^  Dr.  Johnson  mentioned,  that  the  few  an* 
cient  Irish  gentlemen  yet  remaining  have 
the  highest  pride  of  family ;  that  Mr.  Sand* 
ford,  a  friend  of  his,  wnose  mother  waa 
Irish,  told  him,  that  O'Hara  (who  was  true 
Irish,  both  by  father  and  mother)  and  he, 
and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Bes- 
boroueh,  the  greatest  man  of  the  three,  but 
of  an  JSn^lish  family,  went  to  see  one  of 
those  ancient  Irish,  and  that  he  distinguish- 
ed them  thus:  •*  O'Hara,  you  are  welcome! 
Mr.  Sandford,  your  mother's  son  is  welcome ! 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  you  may  sit  down !" 

He  talked  Iboth  of  threshing  and  thatch- 
inpf.  He  said  it  was  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mmehowto  agree  with  a  thresher.  "If 
you  pay  him  by  the  day's  wages,  he  will 
thresh  no  more  than  he  pleases:  though,  to 
be  sure,  the  negligence  of  a  thresher  is  more 
easily  detected  than  that  of  most  labourers, 
because  he  must  always  make  a  sound  while 
he  works.  If  you  pay  him  by  the  piece,  by 
the  quantity  or  gram  which  he  produces,  he 
will  thresh  onlv  while  the  grain  comes  free- 
ly, and,  though  he  leaves  a  good  deal  in  the 
ear,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  thresh  the  straw 
over  again;  nor  can  joxx  fix  him  to  do  it 
sufiiciently,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  prove 
how  much  less  a  man  thmhes  than  he  ought 
to  do.  Here  then  is  a  dilemma:  but,  for 
my  Dart,  I  would  engage  him  by  the  day:  I 
would  rather  trust  his  idleness  than  his 
fraud."  He  said,  a  roof  thatched  with  Lin- 
colnshire reeds  would  last  seventy  yeare,  as 
he  was  informed  when  in  that  county;  and 
that  he  told  this  in  London  to  a  great 
thatcher,  who  said,  he  believed  it  miflrht  be 
true.  Such  are  the  pains  that  Dr.  Jotinson 
takes  to  get  the  best  information  on  every 
subject. 

He  proceeded :  "  It  is  difficult  for  a  farmer 
in  England  to  find  day-labourere,  because 
the  lowest  manufacturers  can  always  get 
more  than  a  day-labou  rer.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence how  high  the  wages  of  manufactur- 
ers are;  hut  it  would  be  of  very  bad  conse- 
quence to  raise  the  wages  of  those  who  pro- 
cure the  immediate  necessaries  of  fife,  for 
that  would  raise  the  price  of  provisions. 
Here  then  is  a  problem  for  politicians.  It 
is  not  reasonable  that  the  most  useful  bod^ 
of  men  should  be  the  worst  paid;  yet  it 
does  not  appear  how  it  can  be  ordered  oth- 
erwise. It  were  to  be  wished,  that  a  mode 
for  its  beinp  otherwise  were  found  out.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  is  better  to  give  tempor»« 
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ry  assistance  by  charitable  contributions  to 
poor  labourers,  at  times  when  provisions 
are  high,  than  to  raise  their  wages,  because, 
if  wages  are  o»ce  raised,  they  will  never 
get  down  again." 

Happily  me  weather  cleared  up  between 
one  and  two  o'clock,  and  we  got  ready  to 
depart;  but  our  kind  host  and  hostess  would 
not  let  us  ffo  without  taking  a  ifiaUh,  a<i 
they  called  it;  which  was  in  truth  a  verv 

food  dinner.  While  the  punch  went  round, 
>r.  Johnson  kept  a  close  whispering  con- 
ference with  Mrs.  M'Kinnon,  which,  how- 
ever, was  loud  enough  to  let  us  hear  that 
the  subject  of  it  was  the  particulars  of  Prince 
Cbarles'a  escape  \  The  r^^mpany  were  en- 
tertained and  pleased  to  observe  it  Upon 
that  subject,  there  was  something  cong^enial 
between  the  soul  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
aud  that  of  an  Isle  of  Sky  farmer's  wife.  It 
is  curious  to  see  people,  how  far  soever  re- 
moved from  each  other  in  the  general  sys- 
tem of  their  lives,  come  close  together  on  a 
particular  point  which  is  common  to  each. 
We  were  merry  with  Cmriehataehini  on 
Dr.  Johnson's  whispering  with  his  wife. 
She,  perceiving  this,  humorously  cried,  "  I 
am  in  love  with  him.  What  is  it  to  live  and 
not  to  love  ? ' '  Upon  her  saying  something, 
which  I  did  not  hear,  or  cannot  recollect,  he 
seized  her  hand  eagerly,  and  kissed  it 

As  we  were  going,  the  Scottish  phrase 
of  AeiMJt  man /"  which  is  an  expression 
of  kindness  and  regard,  was  again  and  again 
applied  by  tbe  company  to  Dr.  J(^nson.  I 
was  also  treated  with  much  civility ;  and  I 
must  take  some  merit  from  my  assiduous 
attention  to  him,  and  from  my  contriving 
that  he  shall  be  easy  wherever  ne  goes,  that 
he  shall  not  be  asked  twice  to  eat  or  drink 
any  thing  (which  always  disgusts  him^, 
that  he  shall  be  provided  with  water  at  his 
meals,  and  many  such  little  things,  which, 
if  not  attended  to,  would  fret  him.  I  also 
may  be  allowed  to  claim  some  merit  in  leading 
the*  conversation:  I  do  not  mean  leading, 
as  in  an  orchestra,  bv  pla^g  the  first  fiddle ; 
but  leading  as  one  does  m  examining  a  wit- 
ness— starting  topics,  and  making  hmi  pur- 
sue them.  He  appeara  to  me  like  a  great  mill, 
into  which  a  subject  is  thrown  to  h&  ground. 
It  requires,  indeed,  fertile  minds  to  furnish 
materials  for  this  mill.  I  regret  whenever 
I  see  it  unemployed;  but  sometimes  I  fed 
myself  quite  barren,  and  having  nothing  to 

*  [It  iDiist  be  remembered  that  Mn.  M*Kinnon 
was  old  JSmf^sbturgh^a  daughter,  and  was  in  the 
boiiM  when  the  Pretender  was  there  in  woman*! 
clothes.  Aseanitu  relates  an  anecdote  of  her 
being  alarmed  (she  was  then  very  yoong)  with 
the  maacoline  manners  and  bold  sbides  of  the 
'*  muekte  woman**  in  the  hall.  Mn.  M'Kinnoa 
was  the  maternal  grandmother  of  my  fiiend  Ma- 
jor-General  Macdonakl,  now  Depaty-Adjatant- 
Oenenl. — B».] 
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throw  in.  I  know  not  if  this  mill  be  a  good 
figure;  though  Pope  makes  his  mind  a  mill 
for  turning  verses. 

We  set  out  about  four.  Young  Corri' 
ehatachin  went  with  us.  We  Md  a  fine 
evening,  and  arrived  in  ffood  time  at  Oitig, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Martin  M*Pherioo, 
minister  of  Slate.  It  is  a  pretty  good  hoDse, 
built  by  his  father,  upon  a  fami  near  the 
ch urch .  We  were  received  here  with  much 
kindness  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M*Phenon,ftnd 
his  sister,  Miss  M'Pherscm,  who  pleased  Dr. 
Johnson  much  by  singing  Erie  songs,  and 
playing  on  the  guitar.  He  ailerward^  sent 
her  a  present  of  his  "  Rassetas."  In  his  bed- 
chamber was  a  press  stored  with  books, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English,  most 
of  which  had  belonged  to  the  father  of  our 
host,  the  learned  Dr.  M'Pherson;  who, 
though  his  '*  Dissertations "  have  been 
mentioned  in  a  former  page  as  unsatisfacto- 

3^  was  a  man  of  distinguished  talents.  Dr. 
ohnson  looked  at  a  Latin  paraphrase  of 
the  song  of  Moses,  written  by  him,  and 
publishol  in  the  <<  Scots  Magaeine^for 
1747,  and  said,  "  It  does  him  honour^  be 
has  a  great  deal  of  Latin,  and  good  Latin.'* 
Dr.  ArPherson  published  also  in  the  same 
Magazine,  June,  17S9,  an  original  Latin 
ode,  which  he  wrote  from  the  Isle  of  Barra, 
where  he  was  minister  for  some  years.  It 
is  very  poetical,  and  exhibits  a  striking 
proof  how  much  all  things  depend  upon 
comparison:  for  Barra,  it  seems,  appeared 
to  bun  so  much  worse  than  Sky,  his  notoie 
solumy  that  he  languished  for  its  "  blessed 
mountains,"  and  thought  himself  buried 
alive  amongst  barbarians  where  he  ms. 
My  readers  will  probably  not  be  di^aaed 
to  have  a  specimen  of  tms  ode: 

*<  Hei  mihi!  qoantos  patior  dolores, 
Dam  proenl  specto  joga  ter  beam* 
Dnm  ferai  Bame  stcNnles  arenas 
Solos  oberro. 

'*  Ingemo,  ibdignor,  cmcior,  tfood  istsr 
Barharos  Th^en  lateam  colentes ; 
Torpeo  hmgoens,  morior  s^NiltBs 
Carcere  eoeco." 

AAer  wishing  for  wings  to  fly  over  to  hit 
dear  country,  which  was  in  has  view,  from 
what  he  calls  Thule,  as  being  the  most 
western  isle  of  Scotland,  except  St.  Kilda; 
afler  describing  the  pleasures  or  society,  and 
the  miseries  of  solitude,  he  at  last,  with  be- 
coming propriety,  has  recourse  to  the  only 
sure  relief  or  thinking  men,— ^lurJiMi  cords, 
— ^the  hope  of  a  better  world,  and  dkfo^ 
his  mind  to  resignation: 

**  Interim,  6at  toa,  rex,  volantaa 
Erigor  soffsom  qaoties  anbit  spes 
Certa  mipandi  SolynHun  sopanam 
Nonunis  aalam." 

He  conoludea  in  a  noUe  straia  of  ortho* 
dox  piety: 
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vitAert. 


Tm  lieH  gntos  lodot  Inbcra, 
SinpbilD  tt  anctot  thiasbm 


[Prom  Ostig  he  addvened  die  following 
letter  loMacleod: 

"  OR.  JOHNSOV  TO  MACLSODl. 

«« Otdf,9tth  BepMTia 

*<  Dbaa  eimjrfWe  are  now  on  the  margin 

the  aea,  waiting  for  a  boat  and  a  wind. 
Boiwell  growa  impatient;  but  the  kind 
trettnient  which  I  find  wherever  I  ffo,  makes 
me  leave,  with  aome  heaviness  ofneart,  an 
iiltnd  which  I  am  not  very  likely  to  see 
again.  Having  now  gone  as  far  as  horses 
can  carry  ust  we  thankfully  return  them. 
My  steed  will,  I  hope,  be  received  with 
kindnese;— ^  has  borne  me,  heavy  as  I  am, 
over  ground  both  rough  and  steep,  with 
great  Bdrlitv;  and  for  uie  use  of  him,  as  for 
yoor  other  iavours,  I  hope  you  will  believe 
me  thankful,  and  willing,  at  whatever  dis- 
tance we  may  be  placed,  to  show  my  sense 
of  your  kitttfuieas,  Djr  any  offices  of  friend- 
ship that  may  fall  within  my  power. 

"Lady  macleod  and  the  young  ladies 
have,  by  their  hospitality  axid  politeness, 
made  an  impression  on  my  mind,  which  will 
not  easily  be  effaced.  Be  pleased  to  tell 
them,  that  I  remember  them  with  great  ten* 
derneas,  and  great  respect. — I  am,  sir,  your 
Qoat  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

''Sam.  Johkson. 

*'  P.  S.— We  passed  two  days  at  Talisker 
very  happily,  both  by  the  pleasantness  of 
the  place  and  elegance  of  our  reception.'*] 

WtdtUMday^  99/A  ^(em^er.— Afler  a 
ytvf  good  sleep,  I  rose  more  refreshed  than 
I  had  oeen  for  some  nights.  We  were  now 
at  but  a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  and 
saw  the  aea  from  our  windows,  which  made 
oar  voyage  seem  nearer.  Mr.  Mcpherson's 
mannera  smd  address  pleased  us  much.  He 
appeared  to  be  a  man  of  such  intelligence 
and  taste  aa  to  be  sensible  of  the  extraordi- 
Bvv  powers  of  his  illustrious  guest.  He 
aaia  to  me,  **  Dr.  Johnson  is  an  honour  to 
mankind,  nod,  if  the  expression  may  be  used, 
ia  aa  honour  to  religion." 

(M,  who  had  gone  yesterday  to  pa]^  a 
visit  at  CamnscrOBS,  joined  us  this  morning 
■I  breakfast.  Some  other  gentlemen  also 
came  to  enjoy  the  entertainment  of  Dr. 
Jobnaon*lscoovenatton.  The  day  was  windy 
and  rainy,  so  that  we  had  just  seized  a 
^ppy  intervol  for  our  journey  last  night. 
W«f  bad  gorxi  entertainment  here,  better 
arr/imnioc&tioa  than  atCorrichatachin,  and 
time  rnot^(h  to  ourselves.  The  hours  slip- 
ped along  imperceptibly.  We  talked  of 
Shendtone.    ui.  Johnson  said,  he  was  a 

^  tfer  this  letter  tka  editor  Is  indebted  to  the 
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good  inyer-out  of  hmd,  but  wouM  not  alk>w 
him  to  approach  excellence  as  a  poet  He 
said,  he  believed  he  had  tried  to  read  all  his 
**  Love  Pastorals,"  but  did  not  get  through 
them.    I  repeated  the  stanza, 


cc 


She  gazed  aa  I  slowly  withdrew  ; 

My  path  I  could  hardly  diaceni ; 
60  sweetly  ahe  bade  me  adien, 

I  thought  that  ahe  bade  me  return. 


I* 


He  said,  "  That  seems  to  be  pretty."  I 
observed  that  Shenstone,  from  his  short 
maxims  in  prose,  appeared  to  have  some 
power  of  thinking;  out  Dr.  Johnson  wouki 
not  allow  him  that  merit.  He  agreed,  how- 
ever, with  Shenstone,  that  it  was  wrong  in 
the  brother  of  one  of  his  correspondents  to 
burn  his  letters;  <*  for,"  smd  he,  ''  Shen- 
stone was  a  man  whose  correspondence  wsa 
an  honour."  He  was  this  afhsmoon  full  of 
critical  severity,  and  dealt  about  his  censures 
on  all  sides.  He  said,  Hammond's  "  Lovo 
Elegies  "  were  poor  things.  He  spoke  con- 
temptuously or  our  lively  and  elegant, 
though  too  licentious  lyrick  bard,  Hanbury 
WiUiama,  and  said,  "  he  had  no  fame,  but 
from  boys  who  drank  with  him." 

While  he  was  in  this  mood,  I  was  unfor- 
tunate enou|[h,  simply  perhaps,  but  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  imaeservedly,  to  come 
within  '<  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell 
sword."  I  asked  him,  if  he  had  ever  been 
accostomed  to  wear  a  night-cap.  He  said 
"  No."  I  asked,  if  it  was  best  not  to  wear 
one.  JoHVsoir.  <<  Sir,  I  had  thn  custom 
by  chance,  snd  perhaps  no  man  shall  ever 
know  whether  it  is  best  to  sleep  with  or 
without  a  nightH^ap."  Soon  afterwards  he 
was  laughii^r  at  some  deficiency  in  the. 
Highlands,  and  sakl,  "  One  might  as  weU 
^o  without  shoes  and  stockings."  Think- 
ing to  have  a  little  hit  at  his  own  defici^D- 
cy,  I  ventured  to  add,  <'  or  without  a  night- 
cap, sir."  But  I  had  better  have  been  si- 
lent, for  he  retorted  directly,  *'  I  do  not  see 
the  connexion  there  (laughing).  Nobody 
before  was  ever  foolish  enough  to  ask  whe- 
ther it  waa  best  to  wear  a  night-cap  or  not. 
This  comes  of  being  a  little  wrong-neaded.'* 
He  carried  the  company  along  with  him:- 
and  yet  the  truth  is,  that  if  he  had  always 
worn  a  night-cap,  as  is  the  common  pra^ 
tice,  and  found  the  Highlanders  did  not 
wear  one,  he  would  have  wondered  at  their 
barbarity;  so  that  my  hit  was  fair  enough. 

Thursday,  90th  September, — There  was 
as  great  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  as  I  have 
almost  ever  seen,  which  necessarily  confin- 
ed us  to  the  house;  but  we  were  fully  com- 
ensated  by  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation, 
e  said,  he  did  not  grudge  Burke's  being 
the  first  man  in  the  house  of  commons,  for 
he  was  the  first  man  every  where;  but  he 
grudged  that  a  fellow  who  makes  no  figure 
in  company,  and  has  a  mind  as  narrow  an 
the  neck  of  a  vinegar  cruet,  should  make  a 
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figure  in  the  house  of  oommons,  merely  by 
having  the  knowledge  of  a  few  fonns,  and 
being  furnished  with  a  Ettle  occasional  in- 
formation K  He  told  us,  the  firat  time  he 
saw  Dr.  Toung  was  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
.  RichardsoQ,  the  authour  of"  Clarissa."  He 
was  sent  for,  that  the  Doctor  might  read  to 
him  his  "  Conjectures  on  Original  Compo- 
sition," which  he  did,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
made  his  remarks;  and  he  was  surprised  to 
find  Young  receive  as  novelties,  what  he 
thought  very  common  maxims.  He  said, 
he  believed  Young  was  not  a  great  scholar, 
nor  had  studied  regularly  the  art  of  writing; 
that  there  were  very  fine  things  in  his 
"  Night  Thoughts,"  though  you  could  not 
find  twenty  lines  together  without  some  ex- 
travagance. He  repeated  two  passages 
from  his  "  Love  of  Fame," — the  characters 
bf  Brunetta  and  Stella,  which  he  praised 
highly.  He  said  Young  pressed  him  much 
to  come  to  Wellwyn.  lie  always  intended 
it,  but  never  went.  He  was  sorrv  when 
Young  died.  The  cause  of  quarrel  between 
Young  and  his  son,  he  told  us,  was,  that  his 
son  insisted  Young  should  turn  awa^  a  cler- 
gyman's widow,  who  lived  with  him,  and 
who,  having  acquired  great  influence  over 
the  father,  was  saucy  to  the  son.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  she  could  not  conceal  her  re- 
sentment at  him,  for  saying  to  Young,  that 
*'  an  old  roan  should  not  resign  himself  to 
the  management  of  any  body."  I  asked 
him  if  there  was  any  improper  connexion 
between  them.  "  No,  sir,  no  more  than 
between  two  statues.  He  was  past  four- 
score, and  she  a  very  coarse  woman.  She 
read  to  him,  and,  I  suppose,  made  his  coffee, 
and  frothed  his  chocolate,  and  did  such 
tilings  as  an  old  man  wishes  to  have  done 
for  him." 

Dr.  Doddridge 3  being  mentioned,  he  ob- 
served that  "  he  was  authour  of  one  of  the 
finest  epigrams  in  the  English  language. 
It  is  in  Orton's  Lifb  of  him.  The  subject 
is  his  famil^lnotto,  Dum  vivimui,  vivamuB, 
which,  in  its  primary  signification,  is,  to  be 
snre,  not  very  suitable  to  a  Christian  divine; 
but  he  paraphrased  it  thus: 

*  Live  while  yon  live,  the  epicure  would  nj. 
And  seize  the  pleararM  of  the  present  day. 
Ijive  while  yon  live,  the  ncred  preacher  cries, 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  fliesi 
Loid,  in  my  views  let  both  vnited  be ; 
I  live  in  pleature,  when  I  live  to  thee»*  '* 

*  He  did  not  mention  the  name  of  any  particu- 
lar person  ;  bat  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  political  world  will  probably  recollect  more 
persons  than  one  to  whom  this  observation  may 
be  applied. — ^Boswell. 

'  [Dr.  Philip  Doddridge,  an  eminent  dissenting 
divine,  bora  in  1702,  died  at  Lisbon  (whither  he 
had  gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health)  in  1761. 
Some  of  his  letten  have  been  recently  published, 
with  no  great  advantage  to  his  fame. — ^Ed.] 
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I  asked  if  it  waft  noistrBn^  that  govern- 
ment should  permit  so  manv  infidel  writini^s 
to  pass  without  censtut?.  Joairsoir.  **  Sir, 
it  is  mighty  foolish.  It  is  for  want  of  know- 
ing their  own  power.  The  present  family 
on  the  throne  came  to  the  crown  aninst 
the  will  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people.  \Vhe- 
ther  those  nine-tenths  were  ri^^ht  or  wrong, 
it  is  not  our  business  now  to  inquire.  Bui 
such  being  the  situation  of  the  royal  familv, 
they  were  glad  to  encourage  all  who  would 
be  their  friends.  Now  yon  know  ewry 
bad  man  is  a  whig;  every  man  who  has 
loose  notions.  The  church  was  all  affftinst 
this  family.  They  were,  as  I  say,  glad  to 
encourage  any  friends;  and,  therefore,  since 
their  accession,  there  is  no  instance  of  any 
man  being  kept  back  on  account  of  his  bad 
principles:  and  hence  this  inundation  of  im- 
piety." I  observed  that  Mr.  Hume,  some 
of  whose  writings  were  very  uniavourable 
to  religion,  was,  however,  a  tory.  Johk- 
soK.  *<  Sir,  Hume  is  a  tory.  by  chance,  as 
being  a  Scotchman;  but  not  vipon  a  princi- 
ple of  duty,  for  he  has  no  principle.  If  he 
IS  any  thing,  he  is  a  Hobbist" 

There  was  something  not  quite  serene  in 
his  humour  to-night,  af)»r  supper;  far  he 
spoke  of  hastening  away  to  London,  with- 
out stopping  much  at  Edinburgh.  I  re- 
minded him,  that  he  had  seoeral  Oi^hton, 
and  many  others,  to  see.  Johhsoit.  *<Nav, 
I  shall  neither  ^  m  jest,  nor  stay  in  je^ 
I  shall  do  what  is  fit"  Boswkli..  '«  Ay, 
sir,  but  all  I  desire  is,  that  yon  will  let  me 
tell  you  when  it  is  fit"  Johhson.  **  Sir, 
I  shall  not  consult  you."  Boswbi.i,.  <*  If 
you  are  to  run  away  from  us,  as  soon  as  you 
get  loose,  we  will  keep  you  confined  in  an 
island."  He  was,  however,  on  the  whole, 
very  good  company.  Mr.  Donald  Macle- 
od  expTtaaed  very  well  the  gradual  impres- 
sion made  by  Dr.  Johnson  on  those  who 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  his  acquaint- 
ance. "  When  you  see  him  first,  yon  are 
struck  with  awful  reverence;  then  yon  ad- 
mire him;  and  then  you  love  him  cordial- 
ly.'* 

I  read  this  evening  some  part  of  YolCaire^ 
"  History  of  the  War  in  1741,"  and  of  Loid 
Kames  against  "Hereditary  IndefeasiUe 
Right"  This  is  a  very  slight  ctrcnm- 
stance,  with  which  I  should  not  trouble  my 
reader,  but  for  the  sake  of  observing,  that 
every  man  should  keep  minutes  of  whatev 
er  he  reads.  Every  ctreumstanoe  of  his 
studies  should  be  recorded;  what  boolts  he 
has  consulted;  how  much  of  them  he  has 
read;  at  what  times;  how  often  the  same 
authours;  and  what  opinions  he  formed  of 
them,  at  different  periods  of  his  Me,  Such 
an  account  would  much  illustrate  the  histo- 
ry of  his  mind. 

Friday  9 1st  October » — 1  showed  to  Dr. 
Johnson  verses  in  a  magasioe,  on  his  Die- 
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donary,  oompoeed  of  uncoinmon  words  ta- 
ktn  from  it; 

"  little  ot Snthropopathy  has  be/'  &c. 

Ho  read  a  /ew  of  them,  and  said,  "  I  am 
not  soswerable  for  all  the  words  in  my  Dic- 
lioasry."  I  told  him,  that  Garrick  kept  a 
book  of  all  who  had  either  praised  or  abus- 
ed him.  On  the  subject  of  his  own  repu- 
tation, he  said,  "  Now  that  I  see  it  |ias  been 
80  cvrrent  a  tc^ck,  I  wish  I  had  done  so 
too;  but  it  could  not  well  be  done  now,  as 
so  many  things  are  scattered  in  newspaoers.'' 
He  said  he  was  angr^  at  a  boy  of  Oxford  i, 
who  wrote  in  his  defence  a^amst  Kenrick; 
because  it  was  doin^  him  hurt  to  answer 
Kenrick.  He  was  told  aAerwards,  the  boy 
was  to  come  to  him  to  ask  a  favour,  tie 
fini  thought  to  treat  him  rudely,  on  account 
ofhismeddliliff  in  that  business;  but  then 
he  eooskiered  he  had  meant  to  do  him  all 
the  service  in  his  power,  and  he  took  ano- 
ther resolution:  he  told  him  he  wouM  do 
what  he  could  for  him,  and  did  so;  and  the 
boy  was  satisfied*  He  said,  he  did  not 
know  bow  his  pamphlet  was  done,  as  he  had 
read  very  little  of  it  The  boy  made  a  good 
%ure  at  Oxford,  but  died.  He  remanced, 
that  attacks  on  authours  did  them  much  ser- 
vice. **  A  man  who  tells  me  my  play  is 
very  bad,  is  less  my  enemy  than  he  who 
lets  it  die  in  silence.  A  man,  whose  busi- 
aeas  it  is  to  be  talked  of,  is  much  helped  by 
bfing  attacked."  Garrick,  I  observed,  had 
been  often  so  helped.  Jobhson.  "  Yes, 
air;  though  Garrick  had  more  opportunities 
than  ahnost  any  man,  to  keep  tne  publick 
io  mind  of  him,  by  exhibiting  himself  to 
foeh  numbers,  he  would  not  have  had  so 
much  reputation,  had  he  not  been  so  much 
attacked.  Every  attack  produces  a  defence ; 
tad  90  attention  is  engaged.  There  is  no 
sport  in  mere  praise,  when  people  are  all  of 
a  mind."  Boswell.  "Then  Hume  is 
not  the  worse  for  Beattie's  attack  ?  "  Johm- 
8011.  '*  He  is,  because  Beattie  has  confut- 
ed him.  I  do  not  say,  but  that  there  may 
be  some  attacks  which  will  hurt  an  authour. 
Tbouffb  Hume  suffered  from  Beattie,  he 
was  me  better  for  other  attacks."  (He 
certainly  coukl  not  include  in  that  number 
those  of  Dr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Tytler^.) 
Bos  WELL*     '^  Goldsmith  is  the  better  for 

*  [Mr.  Barclay. — See  ante,  p.  223.  John- 
iOQ*9  deure  to  eipress  his  contempt  of  Kenrick  is 
ibowo  by  bis  peraeverance  in  representing  this 
yooQg  gttitleman  as  a  hoy  ;  as  if  to  say,  it  was 
loo  orach  botioor  for  Kenrick  that  even  a  hoy 
sbodd  answer  him. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  BoBwell  adds  this  perenthens,  probably, 
beca— e  the  geatlomen  alladed  to  were  friends  of 
kai;  bos  if  Dr.  JotaoMm  **  did  not  msan  to  include 
fAem,'*  whom  did  he  mean  ?  for  ^ley  were  cer- 
tunly  (after  Beattie)  Haaie*s  most  prominent  an- 
ttSoakiL — ^Eo.] 
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attacks."  Johvsoh.  <<  Yes,  sir:  but  he 
does  not  think  so  yet.  When  Goldsmith 
and  I  published,  each  of  us  something,  at 
the  same  time,  we  were  ?iven  to  understand 
that  we  might  review  each  other.  Goklsmith 
was  for  accepting  the  offer.  I  said,  no;  set 
reviewers  at  defiance.  It  was  said  to  old 
Bentley,  upon  the  attacks  against  him, 
*  Why,  they  '11  write  you  down.'  *  No,  sir,' 
he  replied;  <  depend  upon  it,  no  man  was 
ever  written  down  but  by  himself.' "  He 
observed  to  me  afterwards,  that  the  advan- 
tages authours  derived  from  attacks  were 
chiefly  in  subjects  of  taste,  where  you  can- 
not confute,  as  so  much  may  be  said  on  ei- 
ther side.  He  told  me  he  did  not  know  who 
was  the  authour  of  the  '<  Adventures  of  a 
Guinea^;"  but  that  the  bookseller  had 
sent  the  nrst  volume  to  him  in  manuscript, 
to  have  his  opinion  if  it  should  be  printed; 
and  he  thought  it  should. 

The  weather  being  now  somewhat  bet- 
ter, Mr.  James  McDonald,  factor  to  Sir  Al- 
exander M'Donald,  in  Slate,  insisted  that 
all  the  company  at  Osti?  shoukl  go  to  the 
house  at  Armidale,  which  Sir  Alexander 
had  ie(\,  having  gone  with  his  lady  to  Ed- 
inburgh, and  be  his  guests,  till  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  sailing  to  Mull.  We  ac- 
cordingly got  there  to  dinner;  and  passed 
our  day  very  cheerfully,  being  no  less  than 
fourteen  in  number. 

Saturday^  Sid  October. — Dr.  Johnson 
said,  that  '^  a  chief  and  his  lady  should 
make  their  house  like  a  court.  They  should 
have  a  certain  number  of  the  gentlemen's 
daughters  to  receive  their  education  in  the 
family,  to  learn  pastry  arid  such  things 
from  the  housekeeper,  and  manners  from 
my  lady.  That  was  the  way  in  the  great 
families  in  Wales;  at  Lady  Salisbury's, 
Mrs.  Thrale's  grandmother,  and  at  Lady 
Philips's.  I  distinguish  the  families  by  the 
ladies,  as  I  speak  oi  what  was  properly  their 
province.  There  were  always  six  young 
ladies  at  Sir  John  Philips's;  when  one  was 
married,  her  place  was  filled  up.  There 
was  a  large  scnooUroom,  where  they  learnt 
needlework  and  other  things."  I  observed^ 
that,  at  some  courts  in  Germany,  there 
were  academies  for  the  pages,  who  are  the 
sons  of  ffentlemen,  and  receive  their  educa- 
tion without  any  expense  to  their  parents. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  manners  were  best 

'  [It  is  strange  that  Johnson  shoold  not  have 
known  that  the  **  Adventures  of  a  Gainea"  was 
written  by  a  namesake  of  his  own,  Charles  John- 
son. Being  diaqaalified  for  the  bar,  which  was 
his  profenion,  by  a  supervening  deafness,  he  went 
to  India  and  made  some  fortune,  which  he  enjoy- 
ed at  home. — Walter  Scott.  He  must  not 
be  conibnnded  with  another  Charles  Johnson,  also 
bred  to  the  bar,  bat  who  became  a  very  volomi- 
noos  dramatic  writer,  and  died  about  1744.-^ 
Ed.] 
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learnt  at  those  courts.  **  You  are  admitted 
with  great  facility  to  the  prince's  company, 
and  yet  must  treat  him  with  much  respect. 
At  a  great  court,  you  are  at  such  a  distance 
that  you  get  no  good."  I  said,  '*  Very 
true:  a  man  sees  the  court  of  Versailles,  as 
if  he  saw  it  on  a  theatre."  He  said,  '*  The 
best  book  that  ever  was  written  upon  g:ood 
breeding,  "  11  Corte^giano,"  by  Castigli- 
one,  grew  up  at  the  httle  court  of  Urbino, 
and  you  should  read  it"  I  am  glad  alwavs 
to  have  his  opinion  of  books.  At  Mr. 
Macpherson's,  ne  commended  <*  Whitby's 
Commentary,"  and  said,  he  had  heard  mm 
called  rather  lax;  but  he  did  not  perceive  it. 
He  had  looked  at  a  novel,  called  "The 
Man  of  the  World,"  at  Rasay,  but  thought 
there  was  nothing  in  it  i.  He  said  to-day, 
while  reading  my  journal,  "  This  will  be  a 
great  treasure  to  us  some  years  hence." 

Talking  of  a  very  penurious  gentleman 9 
of  our  acauaintance,ne  observ^,  that  he 
exceeded  L'Avare  in  the  play.  I  concurred 
with  him,  and  remarked  that  he  would  do 
well,  if  introduced  in  one  of  Foote's  farces; 
that  the  best  way  to  get  it  done  would  be  to 
bring  Foote  to  lie  entertained  at  his  house 
for  a  week,  and  then  it  would  be  feteU  tV 
dignoHo,  Jobvsov.  <*  Sir,  I  wish  he  had 
him.  I,  who  have  eaten  his  bread,  will  not 
give  him  to  him;  but  1  should  be  glad  he 
came  honestly  by  him." 

He  said,  he  was  angry  at  Thrale,  for  sit- 
ting at  General  Oglethorpe's  without  speak- 
ing. He  censured  a  man  for  degrading 
himself  to  a  nonentity.  I  obeervS,  that 
Goldsmith  was  on  the  other  extreme;  for 
he  spoke  at  all  ventures.  JoHii  son.  "  i  es, 
sir:  Goklsmith,  rather  than  not  speak,  will 
talk  of  what  he  knows  himself  to  be  igno- 
rant, which  can  only  end  in  exposing  him." 
"  I  wonder,"  said  I,  "  if  he  feels  that  he  ex- 
poses himself.  If  he  was  with  two  tailors  " 
-^— "Or  with  two  founders,"  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  interrupting  me,  "  he  would  fall 
a  talkinff  on  the  method  of  making  cannon, 
though  botli  of  them  would  soon  see  that 
he  did  not  know  what  metal  a  cannon  is 
made  of."  We  were  very  social  and  merry 
in  his  room  this  forenoon.  In  the  evening 
the  company  danced  as  usual.  We  per^ 
formed,  with  much  activity,  a  dance  which, 
I  suppose,  the  emigration  from  Sky  has  oc- 
casioned. They  call  it  Jimeriea,  Each  of 
the  couples,  after  the  common  inoohUiofu 
and  evoUuiotUy  successively  whirls  round  in 
a  circle,  till  all  are  in  motion;  and  the  dance 
seems  intended  to  show  how  emigration 
catches,  till  a  whole  neighbourhood  is  set 
afloat.    Mrs.  M'Kinnon  told  me,  that  last 

'  [Though  not,  perhaps,  80  popular  SI  the**  Man 
of  FoeUng  '*  of  the  aame  amiable  anthoor,  the 
"  Man  of  the  World  **  is  a  veiy  pathetk  tale.— 
Walter  Scott.] 

'  [No  dovM  Sir  Aloxander  Macdonald.— -Ed.] 
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year,  when  a  ship  tailed  fitam  Portree  for 
America,  the  people  on  shore  were  abnoit 
distracted  when  they  saw  their  lelatioiM  go 
off;  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  tumbled, 
and  tore  the  grass  with  their  teeth.  Thb 
year  there  wae  not  a  tear  shed.  The  peo- 
ple on  shore  seemed  to  think  that  they 
would  soon  follow.  This  indiflerence  it  i 
mortal  sign  for  the  country. 

We  danced  to-night  to  the  musick  of  the 
bagpipe,  which  made  us  beat  the  grofund 
with  prodigious  force.  I  thought  it  better 
to  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  kindneM  of 
the  people  of  Sky,  by  joining  heartily  in 
their  amusements,  than  to  play  the  abstred 
scholar.  I  looked  on  this  tour  to  the  He- 
brides as  a  copartnership  between  Dr.  John- 
son  and  roe.  Each  was  to  do  all  he  could 
to  promote  its  success;  and  I  have  •ome 
reason  to  flatter  myself,  that  ray  gayer  ex- 
ertions were  of  service  to  us.  Ur.  John- 
son's immense  fund  of  knowledge  and  wit 
was  a  wonderful  source  of  admiratioB  and 
delight  to  them;  but  they  had  it  only  at 
times;  and  they  required  to  haye  the  intcr- 
vak  agreeably  filled  up,  and  even  little  elu- 
cidations of  his  learned  text.  I  was  ako 
fortunate  enough  frequently  to  draw  him 
forth  to  talk,  when  he  would  othenrve 
have  been  silent.  The  fountain  was  attimea 
locked  up,  till  I  opened  the  spring.  It  ww 
curious  to  hear  tne  Hebridians,  when  any 
dispute  happened  while  he  wis  out  of  the 
room,  saying  «<  Stay  till  Dr.  Johaion 
comes;  say  that  to  him!*^ 

Yesterday,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  **  I  cannot 
but  laueh,  to  think  of  myself  roving  aoone 
the  Hemides  at  sixty.  I  wonder  whefe  I 
shall  rove  at  fourscore!^  Tlus eveaingr  he 
disputed  the  truth  of  what  is  said,  as  to  ihe 
people  of  St  Kikla  catching  ooU  whenefer 
strangers  come  3.  «  How  can  there,**  M 
he,  **  be  a  physical  effect  without  a  physical 
cause?''  He  added,  laughing,  **  the  ar- 
rival of  a  ship  full  of  stran^rs  would  kill 
them;  for,  irone  stranger  gives  them  one 
coki,  two  strangers  must  give  them  two 
colds;  and  so  in  proportion."  I  wondered 
to  hear  him  ridicule  this,  as  be  had  praieed 
M<  Aulay  for  putting  it  in  his  book;  aavin^i 
that  it  was  manly  in  him  to  tell  afbct,  how- 
ever strange,  if  he  himseif  believed  it  H^ 
said,  the  evidence  was  not  adequate  to  the 
improbability  of  the  thing;  that  if  apbyii- 
cian,  rather  disposed  to  be  incTedalooBt 
should  go  to  St.  Kilda,  and  report  the  fact, 
then  he  would  begin  to  look  about  him. 
They  said,  it  was  annually  proved  by  Mao- 
leod's  steward,  on  whose  arrival  all  the  in- 
habitants caught  cokl.  Hejooulariyiem^' 
ed,  "  the  steward  always  oouifla  to  donsnd 
something  from  them;  and  ao  tb^  fall^ 
coughing.    I  suppose  the  people  in  Sky  sll 

'  [See  anie^  p.  246,  an,  at  leaat,  ifimniottMla- 
tM>a  of  tbii  enignia. — ^Eo.] 
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tike  ft  cold  when 
peraofti)  comes." 
\v  in  Slimmer. 


(naming  s  certain 

They  said,  he  came  on- 
JoHirsoK.  *<  That  is  out 
of  tenderness  to  you.  Bad  weather  and 
he,  at  the  same  time,  wonld  be  too  much." 

SMuiay,  $d  Oeiober. — Joseph  reported 
that  the  wind  was  still  against  us.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  "A  wind,  or  not  a  wind? 
liut  is  the  question;*'  for  he  can  amuse 
hiflueif  at  times  with  a  little  play  of  words, 
or  rather  sentences.  1  remember  when  he 
tnraed  his  cap  at  Aberbrothick,  where  we 
drank  tea,  he  mattered,  CUnuUtejtim  rtvot, 
pom.  I  must  again  and  again  apologize 
to  fastklions  reMeis,  for  recording  such 
minute  particulars.  They  prove  the  scro- 
pobus  fidelity  of  my  Journal.  Dr.  John- 
son said  it  was  a  very  exact  picture  of  a 
portion  of  his  life. 

While  we  were  chatting  in  the  indolent 
style  of  men  who  were  to  stay  here  all  this 
day  at  least,  we  were  suddenly  roused  at 
being  toU  that  the  wind  was  fair,  that  a 
little  fleet  of  herring-buases  was  passing  by 
for  Mall,  and  that  Mr.  Simpson's  vessel 
was  about  to  sail.  Hugh  M'Donald,  the 
ikipper,  came  to  us,  and  was  impatient  that 
we  should  get  ready,  which  we  soon  did. 
Dr.  Johnson,  with  composure  and  solemni- 
ty, repeated  the  observation  of  Epictetus, 
that, "  as  man  has  the  voyage  of  death  be- 
fftre  him, — whatever  mayM  his  employ- 
ment, he  should  be  ready  at  the  master's 
rail;  and  an  old'  man  should  never  be  far 
from  the  shore,  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to 
get  himself  ready.^  He  rode,  and  I  and  the 
other  gentleman   walked,   about  an    £n- 

gtish  mile  to  the  shore,  where  the  vessel 
ly.  Dr.  Johnson  said  he  should  never 
forget  Sky,  and  returned  thanks  for  all 
eirUiCies.  We  were  carried  to  the  vessel 
ia  a  small  boat  which  she  had,  and  we  set 
sail  veiy  briskly  about  one  o'clock.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  motion  for  msny 
honm.  Dr.  Johnson  ftew  sick,  and  retired 
onder  cover,  as  it  rained  a  good  deal.  I 
kept  aboive,  that  I  might  have  fresh  air, 
and  finding  myself  not  affected  b^  the  mo- 
tion of  the  vessel,  I  exalted  in  being  a  stout 
sesman^  while  Dr.  Johnson  was  quite  in  a 
state  or  annihilation.  But  I  was  soon  hum- 
bled; for  after  imagining  that  I  could  go 
with  esse  to  America  or  the  East  Indies,  I 
became  ver^  sick,  but  kept  above  board, 
th'jugh  it  rained  hard. 

As  we  had  been  detained  so  long  in  Sky 
br  bad  weather,  we  gave  up  the  scheme  thst 
Col  had  planned  for  us  of  visiting  several 
islantla,  and  c<mtented  ourselvea  with  the 
promci  of  aeetu^  Mall,  and  Icolmkill  and 
ucbkeaiieth,  which  lie  near  to  it. 

Mr.  Simpaon  was  sanguine  in  his  hopes 
for  a  while,  the  wind  being  fair  for  us.  He 
and  hm  would  land  us  at  Icolmkill    that 

>  [0ir  Alesaader  Blaodoaald.-£D.] 


night.    But  when  the  wind  failed,  it  was 
resolved  we  should  make  for  the  Sound  of 
Mali,  and  land  in  the  harbour  of  Tobermo- 
rie.    We  kept  near  the  five  herring  vessels 
for  some  time;  but  afterwards  four  of  them 
got  before  us,  and  one  little  wherry  fell  be- 
hind us.    When  we  got  in  full  view  of  the 
point  of  Ardnamurchan,  the  wind  changed, 
and  was  directly  against  our  getting  into 
the  Sound.     We  were  then  obhged  to  tack, 
and  get  forward  in  that  tedious  manner. 
As  we  advanced,  the  storm  ffrew  greater, 
and  the  sea  very  rough.    Col  then  began 
to  talk  of  making  for  Egg,  or  C anna,  or  his 
own  island.     Our  skipper  said,  he  would 
get  us  into  the  Sound.    Having  struggled 
for  this  a  good  while  in  vain,  he  said,  he 
would  pu«i  forward  till  we  were  near  the 
land  of^Mull,  where  we  might  cast  anchor, 
and  lie  till  the  morning;  for  although,  be- 
fore this,  there  had  been  a  good  moon,  and 
I  had  pretty  distinctly  seen  not  only  the 
land  of  Mull,  but  up  the  sound,  and  the 
country  of  Morven  as  at  one  end  of  it,  the 
night  was  now  grown  very  dark.    Our 
crew  consisted  of  one  McDonald,  our  skip- 
per, and  two  sailors,  one  of  whom  had  but 
one  eye;    Mr.  Simpson  himself,  Col,  and 
Hugh  M'Donald  his  servant,  all  helped. 
Simpson  said,  he  would  willingly  go  for 
Col,  if  young  Col  or  his  servant  would  un- 
dertake to  pilot  us  to  a  harbour;  but,  as 
the  island  is  low  land,  it  was  dangerous  to 
run  upon  it  in  the  dark.     Col  and  his  ser- 
vant   appeared    a    little   dubious.      The 
scheme  of  running  for  Canna  seemed  then 
to  be  embraced;  but  Canna  was  ten  leagues 
off,  all  out  of  our  way;   and  they  were 
afraid  to  attempt  the  harbour  of  Egg.    All 
these  different  plans  were  successively  in 
agitation.    The  obi  skipper  still   tried  to 
make  for  the  land  of  Mull;  but  then  it  was 
considered  that  there  was  no  pla^  there 
where  we  couki  anchor  in  safety.    Much 
time  was  lost  in  striving  sgainst  the  storm. 
At  last  it  became  so  rough,  and  threatened 
to  be  so  much  worse,  that  Col  and  his  ser- 
vant took  more  courage,  and    said  they 
would  undertake  to  hit  one  of  the  harbours 
in  Col.    "  Then  let  us  run  for  it  in  God's 
name,"  said  the  skipper;  and  instantly  we 
turned  towards  it.   The  little  wherry  which 
had  fallen  behind  us  had  hard  work.    The 
master  [had]  begged  that,  if  we  made  for 
Col,  we  should  put  out  a  light  to  him.    Ac- 
cordingly one  of  the  sailors  waved  a  glow- 
ing peat  for  some  time.    The  various  dif^ 
Acuities  that  were  started  gave  me  a  good 
deal  of  apprehension,   from  which  I  was 
relieved,    when  I  found  we  were  to  run 
for  a  harbour  before  the  wind.    But  my  re- 
lief was  of  short  duration;  for  I  soon  heard 
that  our  sails  were  very  bad,  and  were  in 
danger  of  being  torn  m   peices,  in  which 
esse  we  should  be  driven  upon  the  rocky 
shore  of  Col.    It  was  very  dark,  and  there 
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was  a  heavy  and  incessant  rain.  The 
sparks  of  the  burning  peat  flew  bo  much 
aoout,  that  I  dreaded  the  vessel  might  take 
fire.  Then,  as  Col  was  a  sportsman,  and 
had  powder  on  board,  I  figured  that  we 
might  be  blown  up.  Simpson  and  he  appear- 
ed a  little  frightened,  which  made  me  more 
so;  and  the  perpetual  talking,  or  rather 
shouting,  which  was  carried  on  in  Erse, 
alarmed  me  still  more.  A  man  is  always 
suspicious  of  what  is  saying  in  an  unknown 
tongue;  and,  if  fear  be  his  passion  at  the 
time,  he  grows  more  afraid.  Our  vessel 
often  lay  so  much  on  one  side,  that  I  trem- 
bled lest  she  should  overset,  and  indeed 
they  told  me  aflerwards,  that  they  had  run 
her  sometimes  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
water,  so  anxious  were  they  to  make  what 
haste  they  could  before  the  night  should  be 
worse.  I  now  saw  what  I  never  saw  be^ 
fore,  a  prodigious  sea,  with  immense  bil- 
lows cominff  upon  a  vessel,  so  as  that  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  to  escape.  Thfere 
was  something  grandly  horrible  in  the  sight. 
I  am  glad  I  have  seen  it  once.  Amidst  all 
these  terrifying  circumstances,  I  endeavour- 
ed to  compose  my  mind.  It  was  not  easy 
to  do  it;  tor  all  the  stories  that  I  had  heaid 
of  the  danfi^erous  sailing  among  the  He- 
brides, which  is  proverbial,  came  full  upon 
my  recollection.  When  I  thought  of  those 
who  were  dearest  to  me,  and  would  suffer 
severely,  should  I  be  lost,  I  upbraided  my- 
self, as  not  having  a  sufficient  cause  for 
putting  myself  in  such  danger.  Piety  af- 
forded me  comfort;  yet  I  was  disturbed  by 
the  objections  that  have  been  made  against 
a  particular  providence,  and  bv  tlie  argu- 
ments of  those  who  maintain  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  hope  that  the  petitions  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  even  of  congreffations,  can  have 
B,ny  influence  with  the  Deity;  objections 
which  have  been  oflen  made,  and  which 
Dr.  Hawkesworth  ^  has  lately  revived,  in 

*  ["The  general  disapprobation  with  which 
the  doctrinee  unhappUy  advanced  by  Hawkes- 
worth in  this  preface  were  received  deprived  him,*' 
MLja  the  Biographical  Dictionary,  **  of  peace  of 
mind  and  ofltfe  iitelf;'*  and  Mfl  Piozzi  says, 
{Anecdotes,  p.  148)  **  Hawkesworth,  the  pious, 
the  viitnons,  and  Che  wise,  fell  a  lamented  sacri- 
fice to  newspaper  abuse  ;  '*  and  Mr.  Malone,  in  a 
MS.  note  on  that  passage,  in  his  copy  of  Piozzi's 
Anecdotes,  (which  Mr.  Markland  has  been  so 
good  as  to  oomoMinicate  to  the  Editor),  states, 
that  <*  after  Hawkeswoith  liad  pablished  Cooke*8 
first  voyage,  be  was  attacked  severely  in  the 
aewqpapeiB,  by  a  writer  who  signed  himself  Ji 
Chrittian,  for  some  tenets  in  that  work,  whieh 
so  preyed  on  his  spirits  that  be  put  an  eod  to  hii 
life  by  a  laige  dose  of  opinm.**  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  hope  that  these  accounts — ^both  of 
the  pnbfic  indignation,  and  of  Dr.  Hawkeswoith 'a 
eonseqaent  disSess  of  mind — were  exaggersted  ; 
fi>r  ha  was,  between  the  pnblicatbnof  his  preface 


[tour  to  the 

his  Preface  to  the  Voyages  to  the  Scnth 
Seas;  but  Dr.  O^den's  excellent  doctrine 
on  the  efficacy  of  mteroession  prevailed. 

It  was  half  an  hour  afler  eleven  Mt)Te 
we  set  ourselves  in  the  course  for  Col.  A« 
I  saw  them  all  busy  doing  something,  I 
aaked  Col,  with  much  eamestness,  what  I 
could  do.  He,  with  a  happy  readiness, 
put  into  my  hand  a  rope,  wnich  was  fixed 
lo  the  top  of  one  of  the  masts,  and  told  nie 
to  hold  it  tiH  he  bade  roe  pull.  If  I  had 
considered  the  matter,  I  might  have  seen 
that  this  could  not  be  of  the  least  service; 
but  his  ol^t  was  to  keep  roe  out  of  the  wav 
of  those  who  were  busy  working  the  vesaf  I, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  divert  my  fear,  by 
employing  me,  and  making  me  think  that  I 
wag  of  use.  Thus  did  I  stand  firm  to  my 
post,  while  the  wind  and  rain  beat  upon 
me,  always  expecting  a  call  to  pull  mv  rope. 

The  man  with  one  eye  steered;  old 
McDonald,  and  Col  and  his  servant,  lay 
upon  the  forecastle,  looking  sharp  out  for 
the  harbour.  It  was  necessary  to  carry 
much  elothj  as  they  termed  it,  thai  is  tn  say, 
much  sail,  in  order  to  keep  the  vessel  off  the 
shore  of  Col.  This  made  violent  plunging 
in  a  rough  sea.  At  last  they  spied  the  har- 
bour of  Lochicrn,  and  Col  cried,  *'  Thank 
God,  we  are  safe  !  **  We  ran  up  till  we 
were  opposite  to  it,  and  soon  afterwards  we 
got  into  it,  and  cast  anchor. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  all  tliis  time  been  quirt 
and  unconcerned.  He  bad  lain  down  nn 
one  of  the  beds,  and  having  got  free  from 
sickness,  was  satiafied.  The  truth  ia,  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  danger  we  were  in  ^ ; 
but,  fearless  and  unconcerned,  roiffht  haye 
said,  in  the  words  which  he  has  cboeen  for 
the  motto  to  his  "  Rambler.** 


in  spring  1778,  and  his  death  in  the  November  of 
the  same  year,  elected  a  Director  of  the  Eatt 
India  Company, — a  distinction  wfaicb,  if  thefts 
counts  beforemeationed  wera  trae,  it  ii  oot  like 
ly  thai  he  should  have  either  solicited  or  obtained. 
One  is  anxious  to  believe  that  a  life  like  Hawke*- 
worth's,  spent  in  advocating  the  ioteresli  of  mo- 
rality and  religion,  was  not  so  miserably  ckraded  at 
its  very  close. — £d.] 

'  [He  at  least  made  light  of  it,  m  bis  Wtten  to 
MiB.  Thrale.  "  AAer  having  been  detained  by 
storms  many  days  at  Skie,  we  left  it,  w  *^c 
tbouaht,  with  a  fiiir  wind  ;  but  a  vk>Ieat  gitft, 
whicii  Boswell  had  a  great  mind  to  call  a  tm- 
pest,  forced  us  into  Col,  an  obscure  island ;  on 
which — *  nulla  campis  arbor  aestivl,  recnaw 
auri.*  ^'-^Lettere,  vol.  i.  p.  167.— En.]  Their 
risque,  in  asea  fiill  of  islan«,  was  very  conaidcrt- 
ble.  Indeed  the  whole  expedition  was  highlv  per* 
iloQS,  oonsklering  the  season  of  the  year,  tbepRci- 
nous  chance  of  getting  aeawoi^y  boali,  sod  (ht 
knoiance  of  the  Hebrideaas,  who,  noOsitlHtandioc 
the  opportunities,  I  may  aay  the  tuee$sitiet  " 
their  skuation^  are  veiy  oanleas  and  oaakitfd 
sailors. — ^WAi.Tsn  8cnTT*] 


QBonftonqMispit  tempiMiM,  drfaror  hotpai ». 

Once,  daring  the  doubtful  consultations,  he 
asked  whither  we  were  going;  and  upon 
beinff  toid  that  it  was  not  cerUin  whether 
to  Mul  or  Col,  he  cried,  "  Col  for  my  mo- 
ney!  '*  I  now  went  down  with  Col  and  Mr. 
Simpson,  to  visit  him.  He  was  lying  in 
phikisophick  tranquillity,  with  a  greyhound 
of  Co^9  at  his  back,  keeping  him  warm. 
Col  is  quite  the  Jtnewuqid  giudet  eanilma. 
He  had»  when  we  led  Talisker,  two  grey- 
hounds, two  terriers,  a  pointer,  and  a  large 
Newfoundland  water-dog.  He  lost  one  of 
his  terriers  by  the  road,  but  had  still  five 
dogs  with  him.  I  was  very  iU,  and  very  de- 
nrous  to  ^t  to  shore.  When  I  was  told 
that  we  could  not  land  that  night,  as  the 
itorai  had  now  increased,  I  looked  so  mis- 
erably, as  Col  afterwards  informed  me,  that 
what  Shaks^are  has  made  the  Frenchman 
My  of  the  English  soldiera,  when  scantily 
dieted,  "  Piteous  thev  will  look,  like  drown- 
ed mice  !  **  might,  1  believe,  have  been  well 
applied  to  me.  There  was  in  the  harbour, 
beft>re  us^  a  Campbell-town  vessel,  the  Bet^ 
fy,  Kenneth  Morison,  master,  taking  in 
kelp,  and  bound  for  Ireland.  We  sent  our 
boat  to  beg  beds  for  two  gentlemen,  and 
that  the  roaster  would  send  his  boat,  which 
was  larger  than  ours.  He  accordingly  did 
so,  and  Col  and  I  were  accommodated  in 
bis  vessel  till  the  morning* 

Monday f  4th  October. — ^Aboui  eight 
o'cldck  we  went  in  the  boat  to  Mr.  Simp- 
flun'tf  vessel,  and  took  in  Dr.  Johnson.  He 
was  quite  well,  though  he  had  tasted  noth- 
ing but  a  dish  of  tea  since  Saturday  night 
On  our  expressing  some  surprise  at  this,  he 
»i<l,  that  *'  when  he  lodged  in  the  Temple, 
and  had  no  regular  system  of  life,  he  had 
fasted  (or  two  days  at  a  time,  during  which 
be  bad  goae  about  visiting,  though  not  at 
lbs  hours  of  dinner  or  supper;  that  he  had 
drunk  tea»  but  eaten  no  oread:  that  this 
was  no  intentional  fasting  9,  but  happened 
just  in  the  course  of  a  literary  life." 

There  was  a  little  miserable  publick-house 
close  upon  the  shore,  to  which  we  should 
have  gone,  had  we  landed  last  night:  but 
this  morniDg  Col  resolved  to  take  us  directly 
to  the  honse  of  Captain  Lauchlan  McLean, 
a  descendant  of  his  familv,  who  had  acquir- 
ed a  fortnne  in  the  East  Indies,  and  taken  a 
farm  in  CoL  We  had  about  an  English 
mite  to  go  to  it.  Col  and  Joseph,  and  some 
others,  ran  to  some  little  horses,  called  here 
$keUi€$^  that  were  running  wild  on  a  heath, 
and  catched  one  of  them.  We  had  a  sad- 
dle with  OS,  which  was  clapped  upon  it,  and 
a  straw  bidter  was  put  on  its  head.    Dr. 

1  Fv  m  th«  umymX  drWeB,  t  diape  my  way.— Francis. 

'  [TluB  wai  probably  the  same  kind  of  timn- 
ientiondil  /otHng,  as  that  which  foggeated  to 
bjm.  at  aa  eariier  period,  the  afiecting  epithet  tm- 
pratuus,  (aale,  p.  5S.) — ^Walter  Scott.] 
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Johnson  was  then  mounted,  and  Joseph  very 
slowly  and  gravely  led  the  horse.  I  said  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  <*  I  wish,  sir,  the  Club  saw 
you  in  this  attitude  «\" 

It  was  a  very  heavy  rain,  and  I  was  wet 
to  the  skin.  Captain  M'Lean  had  but  a 
poor  temporary  house,  or  rather  hut;  how- 
ever, it  was  a  very  good  haven  to  us.  There 
was  a  bkizing  peat  fire,  and  Mrs.  M'Lean, 
daughter  of  tne  minister  of  the  parish,  got  us 
tea.  I  felt  still  the  motion  of  the  sea.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  it  was  not  in  imagination,  but 
a  continuation  of  motion  of  the  fluids,  like 
that  of  the  sea  itself  slier  the  storm  is  over. 

There  were  some  books  on  the  board 
which  served  as  a  chimney-piece.  Dr. 
Johnson  took  up  "  Burnet's  History  of  his 
own  Times."  He  said,  "  The  first  part  of 
it  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  in 
the  English  language ;  it  is  quite  dramatp> 
ick :  while  he  went  about  every  where,  saw 
every  where,  and  heard  every  where.  By 
the  first  part,  I  mean  so  far  as  it  appears 
that  Burnet  himself  was  actually  engaged 
in  what  he  has  told  ;  and  this  may  be  easi- 
ly distinguished."  Ca])tain  McLean  cen- 
sured Burnet,  for  his  high  praise  of  Lauder- 
dale in  a  dedication,  when  he  shows  him  in 
his  history  to  have  been  so  bad  a  man. 
JoRNsoir.  <<  I  do  not  think  myself  that  a 
man  should  say  in  a  dedication  *  what  he 
could  not  say  in  a  history.  However,  allow- 
ance should  be  made ;  fbr  there  is  a  great 
difierence.  The  known  style  of  a  dedica- 
tion is  flattery:  it  professes  to  flatter. 
There  is  the  same  difierence  between  what 
a  man  says  in  a  dedication,  and  what  he 
says  in  a  history,  as  between  a  lawyer's 
pleading  a  cause,  and  reporting  it." 

The  day  passed  away  pleasantly  enough. 
The  wind  became  fair  for  Mull  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  Mr.  Simpson  resolved  to  sail  next 
morning ;  but  having  been  thrown  into  the 
island  of  Col,  we  were  unwilling  to  leave  it 
unexamined,  especially  as  we  considered 
that  the  Campbell-town  vessel  would  sail 
for  Mull  in  a  aay  or  two,  and  therefore  we 
determined  to  stay. 

'  This  corioas  exhibition  may  perhape  remind 
some  of  my  readefs  of  the  huucroas  Imes  made, 
during  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration,  on 
Mr.  George  (aAerwards  Lord)  Lytteltoa,  though 
the  fignres  of  the  two  penonages  mast  be  allowed 
to  be  very  difTerent  * 

**  Bnt  who  is  thte  ntrldtf  Uie  pony, 
Bo  loDf ,  M  lean,  m  lank,  io  bony  f 
Dat  be  de  great  orfttor,  Littletony.'*— BoawBLL. 

[These  lines  are  part  of  a  song  printed  under  a 
political  caricature  print,  levelled  against  Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpole,  called  The  MoHonf  which  repre- 
sents a  chariot  drawn  by  six  spirited  hoiaes,  in 
and  about  which  are  the  chie&  of  the  oppootion 
of  the  day,  Lords  Chesterfleld  and  Carteret,  Dake 
of  Aigyll,  Mr.  Sandys,  Sic — JVtch*  Anee,  vol. 
\y.  p.  466.— En.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  285,  n.— En.] 
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Tueiday^  bth  OeMer. — I  rose,  and  wrote 
my  Journal  tiU  about  nine,  and  then  went 
to*  Dr.  Johnson,  who  sat  up  in  bed  and 
talked  and  laughed.  I  said,  it  was  curious 
to  look  back  ten^ears,  to  the  time  when  we 
first  thought  of  visiting  the  Hebrides.  How 
distant  and  improbable  the  scheme  then  i^ 
})eared  1  Yet  here  we  were  actually  among 
them.  "  Sir,**  said  he,  "  people  nmy  come 
to  do  any  thiuff  almost,  by  talkinfr  of  it.  I 
really  believe  I  coukl  talk  myself  mto  build- 
ing a  house  upon  island  Isa,  thoujgh  I  should 
probably  never  come  beck  again  to  see  it. 
I  could  easily  persuade  Reynolds  to  do  it ; 
and  there  would  be  no  great  sin  in  persua- 
ding him  to  do  it.  Sir,  he  would  reason 
thus:  '  What  will  it  cost  me  to  be  there 
once  in  two  or  three  summers?  Why,  per- 
haps, five  hundred  pounds ;  and  what  is 
that,  in  comparison  of  having  a'fine  retreat, 
to  which  a  man  can  go,  or  to  which  he  can 
send  a  friend  ? '  He  would  never  find  out 
ihat  he  may  have  this  within  twenty  miles 
of  Jjondon.  Then  I  would  tell  him,  that 
he  may  marry  one  of  the  Miss  Macleods,  a 
lady  of  great  family.  Sir,  it  is  surprising 
how  people  will  go  to  a  distance  for  what 
they  may  have  at  home.  I  knew  a  lady  ^ 
who  came  up  from  Lincx)lnshire  to  Knights- 
bridge  with  one  of  her  daughters,  and  gave 
five  guineas  a  week  for  a  lodging  and  a 
warm  bath ;  that  is,  mere  warm  water. 
That^  yoM  know,  could  not  be  had  in  Ltii- 
eohuhwre  I  She  said,  it  was  made  either 
too  hot  or  too  cold  there." 

Afler  breakfast,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I,  and 
Joseph,  mounted  horaes,  and  Col  and  the 
captain  walked  with  us  about  a  short  mile 
across  the  island.  We  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hector  M'Lean.  His  parish 
consists  of  the  islands  of  Gol  and  Tyr-yi. 
He  was  about  seventy-seven  years  of  age, 
a  decent  ecclesiastick,  dressed  in  a  full  suit 
of  black  clothes,  and  a  black  wig.  He  ap- 
peared like  a  Dutch  pastor,  or  one  of  the 
"  Jl8$emkiy  of  Divinei  "  at  Westmiiister. 
Dr.  Johnson  observed  to  me  afterwards, 
"  that  he  was  a  fine  old  man,  and  was  as 
well-dressed,  and  had  as  much  dignity  in  his 
appearance,  as  the  dean  of  a  cathedral." 
We  were  toki  that  he  had  a  valuable  libra- 
ry, though  but  poor  accommodation  for  it, 
being  obliged  to  keep  his  books  in  large 
chests.  It  was  curious  to  see  him  and  Dr. 
Johnson  together.  Neither  of  them  heard 
very  distinctly;  so  each  of  them  talked  in 
his  own  way,  and  at  the  same  time.  Mr. 
M'Lean  said,  he  had  a  confutation  of 
Bayle,  by  Leibnitz.  Johitson.  "  A  con- 
futation of  Bavle,  sir  I  What  part  of  Bayle 
do  you  mean?  The  great^t  part  of  nis 
writings  is  not  confutable  :  it  is  historical 
and    criticaL"    Mr.  M'Lean   said,    "the 

^  [MiB.  LaagtOB,  the  mother  of  hb  frisod.— 
Eo.] 
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irreligkyQs  part ;"  and  proeeeded  to  tdk  of 
Leibnitz's  controversy  with  Clarke,  calling 
Leibnitz  a  ^reat  man.  JoHirsoir.  ''Why, 
sir,  Leibnitz  persisled  in  aibning  that 
Newton  called  space  $en»onmm  mmmtf 
notwithstanding  ke  was  corrected,  and  de- 
sired to  observe  that  Newton's  words  were 
«uASi  §en»onum  mmUmi.  No,  sir;  Leib- 
nitz was  88  paltry  a  feUow  as  I  know.  Out 
of  respect  to  Queen  Caroline,  who  patroni- 
sed him,  Clarke  treated  htm  too  weit.*' 

During  the  time  that  Dr.  Johnson  wm 
thus  ^ing  on,  the  old  minister  was  stand- 
ing with  nis  back  to  the  fire,  cresting  op 
erect,  pulling  down  the  front  of  his  ptnm^t 
and  talking  what  a  great  man  Leibnits  was. 
To  give  an  idea  of  Uie  scene  would  require 
a  page  with  two  columns ;  bat  it  oo^bt 
rattier  to  be  represented  by  two  good  play* 
ers.    The  old  gentleman  said,  Clarke  waa 
very  wicked,  for  going  so  much  into  the 
Ariian  system.    *<  I  will  not  say  he  wsa  wid[- 
ed;"  said  Dr.  Johnson  ;  **  he  might  be  mis' 
taken."    M<Lb4H.    "  He  was  wicked,  to 
shut  his  eyes  against  the  Scriptuiea ;  and 
worthy  men  in  England  have  since  eonfb- 
ted  him  to  all  intents  and  purposes,**  Josa* 
soK.  "  I  know  not  who  has  confiited  him  to 
all  inienU  and  pwrpOMtt.**     Here  a^ 
there  was  a  double  talking,  each  eontinn- 
ing  to  maintain  his  own  argument,  with- 
out hearing  exactly  what  the  other  aaid. 

I  regretted  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
practise  the  art  of  accommodating  hinuelf 
to  different  sorts  of  people.  Had  he  been 
softer  witli  this  venerable  old  man,  we  might 
have  had  more  conversation ;  but  bis  kn^ 
cible  spirit,  and  impetuosity  of  manner, 
may  be  said  to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age'. 
I  have  seen  even  Mrs.  Thrale  stunned; 
but  I  have  oflen  maintainedy  that  it  ia  betr 
ter  he  shoukl  retain  his  own  manner.  Pb* 
ability  of  address  I  conceive  to  be  inoooBUi> 
ent  with  that  majestick  power  of  mind 
which  he  possesses,  and  which  prodoeea 
such  noble  eflbcts.  A  lofty  oak  will  not 
bend  like  a  supple  willow. 

He  told  me  afterwards,  he  liked  firauxai 
in  an  old  man,  and  was  pleased  to  see  Mr. 
M'Lean  so  orthodox.  **  At  his  sge,  it  ia 
too  late  for  a  man  to  be  asking  himself  qnes* 
tions  as  to  his  belief." 

We  rode  to  the  northern  part  of  the  isl- 
and, where  we  saw  the  ruins  of  s  church 
or  chapel.  We  then  proceeded  to  a  place 
called  Grissipol,  or  the  rough  pool. 

At  Grissipol  we  found  a  «>oa  farm-hone, 
belonging  to  the  Laird  of  Col,  and 


>  [IfDr.iohtBKmfaad  not  been  m'  thebabittf 
reading  the  Jooroal,  we  dioald,  inrtasd  of  tUii^ 
monstraiice  aimed  iodirectlj  at  him,  hare  htf* 
had  the  detaiU  of  the  hsnhneH  which  BeaweO  r>- 
grets,  and  whkh  must  have  been  pfsttjr  aef«»  ^ 
remind  Boswell  that  hia  violeooe  *'  fparad  neite 
age  nor  sex.'*— En.] 
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td  by  Mr.  M'SwejfU.  On  the  beach  here 
there  is  a  singular  variety  of  curious  etones. 
I  picked  up  one  very  like  a  small  cucumber. 
By  the  by.  Dr.  Johnson  told  me, that  Gay's 
Uoe  in  the  *'  B^gar's  Opera,"  "  As  men 
akottld  senrc  a  encumber,"  &.c.  hss  no  wag^ 
gish  meaning,  with  reference  to  men  flinff* 
iog  away  cucumbers  as  too  cooling,  whidi 
some  have  thought ;  for  it  has  been  a  com- 
mon saying  of  physicians  in  England,  that 
a  cacumber  should  be  well  sliced,  and  dress* 
ed  with  pepper  and  vinegar,  and  then 
thrown  out,  as  good  for  nothing.  Mr. 
M*Sweyn^  predecessors  had  been  in  Sky 
from  a  very  remote  period,  upon  the  estate 
bek>nging  to  Maeleod;  probably  before 
Msdeod  had  it.  The  name  is  certainly 
Norwegian  >,  from  Simnio,  King  of  Norway. 
The  present  Mr.  M'Sweyn  left  Sky  upon 
the  late  Macleod's  raising  his  rents.  He 
then  got  this  farm  from  CoL 

He  appeared  to  be  near  fourscore ;  but 
looked  ss  fresh,  and  was  as  strone  as  a  man 
of  fifty.  His  son  Hugh  looked  older ;  and, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  had  more  the 
mannem  of  an  old  man  than  hel  I  had 
cden  heard  of  such  instances,  but  never 
saw  one  beibre.  Mrs.  M'Sweyn  was  a  de- 
cent old  gentlewoman.  She  was  dressed 
in  trrtan,  and  cotdd  spesk  nothine  but 
Ersp.  She  said,  she  taught  Sir  James 
M'Doasld  Else,  and  would  teach  me  soon. 
I  eonki  now  sing  a  verse  of  the  song 
Moiymfoam^eri^  made  in  honour  of  Al- 

*  pt9wjiM»  has  an  awkwazd  aoond,  bat  the 
Mae  b  held  to  be  of  high  aatkiaity,  both  in  the 
Hebrida  asMl  the  north  of  Ireland. — ^Waltia 
Scott.  In  the  eoon^r  of  Donegal,  in  the  north 
vCMaadf  a  fliagnlar  hole  in  a  diflf,  coaunonica- 
tia;^  widi  a  eave  bek>w,  through  which,  in  certain 
cBvoiailaiieei  of  the  aea  and  wind,  the  spray  is 
drirea  op  with  great  force,  Ss  called  JliPSwine*i 
(for  M'Sweyn'a)  gun.  The  name,  no  doubt,  was 
origi&Blljr  Seandinarian,  bat  it  was  established  in 
Ei^bnd  before  the  Conqnest  '«In  Ferleii 
(FerncHr,  Yorkihire)  Godoin  et  9t$en  babaerant, 
lite,  vbi  gnne  habet  Ilbertm  de  Lacy  " — Doonw 
d«r  »oo*.-*Eo.] 

*  IBatfitifomnt  (see  anfe,  p.  ST7).  Avery 
popalor  air  in  the  Hebrklea,  written  to  the  peaise 
sad  gMy  ^  AOaa  of  Mwidartach,  or  Allan  of 
Haidaft,  a  eUef  of  the  Clanranald  family.  The 
fi>ikiwii^  is  a  translation  of  it  by  a  fair  friend  of 


v1here%  a  sledfe  to  yonas  sad  old, 

riflTtbe  DlooMwd  wias| 
to  Alka  Mokiwt  bold, 
loTvof  miae. 
cvoBoa. 


Wor  tees  ao  flMra1*U  lUy) 
I'D  bvald  tad  Mad  Biy  trsHSi  loaf, 
and  o^  dM  hflls  away. 

n. 

JWjisrty 
karii  may  iissv^ 
of  Allaa^  stroaf  rvit 
to 


Ian,  the  famous  captain  of  Clanranald,  wlio 
fell  at  Sherrif>mmr:  whose  servant,  who 
lay  on  the  field  watcning  his  master's  d«ld 
body,  being  asked  next  day,  who  that  was, 
answered,  "  He  was  a  man  yesterday." 

We  were  entertained  here  with  a  prinM- 
tive  heartiness.  Whisky  was  served  round 
in  a  shell,  according  to  the  ancient  High- 
land custom.  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  par- 
take of  it;  but,  being  desirous  to  do  honour 
to  the  modes  <<  of  other  times,"  drank  some 
water  out  of  the  shell. 

In  the  forenoon  Dr.  Johnson  said,  « it 
would  require  great  resignation  to  live  in 
one  of  these  islands."  Bos  well.  "  I 
do'  nt  know,  sir;  I  have  felt  myself  at  times 
in  a  state  of  ahnost  mere  physical  existence, 
satisfied  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  walk 
about,  and  enjoy  my  own  thoughts;  and  I 
can  £gure  a  continuation  of  this."  John- 
sorc.  «« Ay,  sir;  but  if  you  were  shut  up 
here,  your  own  thoughts  would  torment 
you:  you  would  think  of  Edinburgh  or  of 
London,  and  that  you  could  not  be  there.** 

We  set  out  after  dinner  for  Breacacha, 
the  family  seat  of  the  Laird  of  Col,  accom- 
panied by  the  young  laird,  who  had  now 
firot  a  horse,  and  by  the  younger  Mr. 
M'Sweyn,  whose  wife  had  gone  thither  be- 
fore us,  to  prepare  everjr  thing  for  our  re- 
ception, the  laird  and  his  famSy  being  ab- 
sent at  Aberdeen.  It  is  called  Breacacha, 
or  the  Spotted  Field,  because  in  summer  it 
is  enamelled  with  clover  and  daisies,  as 
young  Col  told  me.  We  passed  by  a  place 
where  there  is  a  very  large  stone,  I  may  call 
it  a  roek;  <<  a  vast  weight  for  Ajax."  The 
tradition  is,  that  a  giant  threw  such  anoth- 
er stone  at  his  mistress,  up  to  the  top  of  a 
hill,  at  a  small  distance;  and  that  she,  in 
return,  threw  this  mass  down  to  hka.  It 
was  all  in  sport. 

"  Male  me  peth  laaeiTa  paella.*' 

As  we  advanced,  we  came  to  a  large  ex- 
tent of  plain  ground.  I  had  not  seen  such  a 
place  for  a  long  time.  Col  and  I  took  a 
gallop  upon  it  Ey  way  of  race.  It  was  very 
refreshiuff  to  me,  afler  having  been  so  long 
takinff  snort  steps  in  hilly  countries.  It 
was  like  stretching  a  man's  legs  after  being 
cramped  in  a  short  bed.    We  also  passed 

m. 

And  whea  to  oU  Kllphadv* 

Bach  troopi  of  dmniwli  m  \ 
Bn,  cune  tney  there  Ibr  Alnii*i 

tt  came  thmr  there  to  piey  f 
Alons,  uong,  Ac. 

IV. 
Aad  when  theee  demes  orbeaaty  rare 

Were  dsactng  in  the  hall, 
On  sons  wara  lema  BBd  Jewell  rcrs, 

eaaiL 


Aleof ,  akmg,  then  haate  sway, 
Far  here  no  mere  well  atnv  i 

1*11  braid  and  bind  my  tieaMa  bag, 
And  o'er  the  hUlt  away. 

Waltss 

*  (it.  Fataie,  a  ehaich  la  Bky.— lo.] 
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close  hjy  a  large  extent  of  sand-hiUs,  near 
two  miles  square.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  <<  he 
never  had  the  unage  before.  It  was  horri- 
ble, if  barrenness  and  danger  could  be  so." 
I  heard  him,  after  we  were  in  the  house  of 
Breacacha,  repeating  to  himself,  as  he  walk- 
ed about  the  room, 

*'  And  smother'd  in  the  dusty  whiriwmd,  dies.*' 

Probably  he  had  been  thinking  of  the  whole 
of  the  simile  in  Cato,  of  which  that  is  the 
concluding  line;  the  sandy  desert  had  struck 
him  so  strongly.  The  sand  has  of  late  been 
blown  over  a  good  deal  of  meadow;  and 
the  people  of  the  island  say,  that  their  fa- 
thers remembered  much  of  the  space  which 
ia  now  covered  with  sand  to  have  been  un- 
der tillage.  CoVs  house  is  situated  on  la 
bay  callwl  Breacacha  Bay.  We  found  here 
a  neat  new-built  gentlemen's  house,  better 
than  any  we  had  been  in  since  we  were  at 
Lord  Errol's.  Dr.  Johnson  relished  it  much 
at  first,  but  soon  remarked  to  me,  that 
"there  was  nothing  becoming  a  chiefs 
about  it:  it  was  a  mere  tradesman's  box." 
He  seemed  quite  at  home,  and  no  longer 
found  any  difficulty  in  using  the  Highland 
address;  for  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  he  said, 
with  a  spirited  familiarity,  "  Now,  Coly 
if  you  coukl  get  us  a  dish  of  tea."  Dr. 
Johnson  and  I  had  each  an  excellent  bed- 
chamber. We  had  a  dispute  which  of  us 
had  the  best  curtains.  His  were  rather  the 
best,  being  of  linen;  but  I  insisted  that  my 
bed  had  the  best  posts,  which  was  undenia- 
ble. "  Well,"  said  he,  « if  you  fiave  the 
heat  posts f  we  will  have  you  tied  to  them 
and  whipped."  I  mention  this  slight  cir- 
cumstance, only  to  show  how  ready  he  is, 
even  in  mere  trifles,  to  eet  the  better  of  his 
antagonist,  by  placing  him  in  a  ludicrous 
view.  I  have  Known  him  sometimes  use 
the  same  art,  when  hard  pressed  in  serious 
disputation.  ^ 

fVednesday,  6th  October. — Afler  a  sufli- 
ciency  of  sleep,  we  assembled  at  breakfast. 
We  were  just  as  if  in  barracks.  Every 
body  was  master.  We  went  and  viewed 
the  old  castle  of  Col,  which  is  not  far  from 
the  present  house,  near  the  shore,  and 
founaed  'on  a  rock.  It  has  never  been  a 
large  feudal  residence,  and  has  nothing 
about  it  that  requires  a  particular  descrip- 
tion. Like  other  old  inconvenient  buildings 
of  the  same  age,  it  exemplified  Gray's  pic- 
turesque lines, 

>  [Col,  though  a  geademan  of  landed  eitate, 
coold  haidly  be  called  a  chief;  and  it  was  assar- 
edly  a  mark  of  good  sense  to  suit  the  chaiacter  of 
his  boose  to  the  state  and  times  m  wUeh  he  lived. 
—En.] 

*  [HerafoUowed  Goldsmith's  applk»ition  of  a 
lively  saying  m  one  of  Gibber's  comedies,  already 
toU,  anU^  p.  265.~£n.] 
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"  Huge  *  wmdows  that  exclode  the  Ifht, 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing." 

It  may,  however,  be  worth  mentioniiig, 
that  on  the  second  stoiy  we  saw  a  vault, 
which  was,  and  still  is,  the  family  prison. 
There  was  a  woman  put  into  it  by  tlie4iird, 
for  theA,  within  these  ten  years;  and  any 
offender  would  be  confined  there  yet ;  for, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  thing,  as  the  isl- 
and is  remote  from  any  power  established 
by  law,  the  laird  must  exercise  hia  joriidic- 
tion  to  a  certain  degree. 

We  were  shown,  in  a  comer  of  this  vault, 
a  hole,  into  which  Co2  said  greater  criminals 
used  to  be  put     It  was  now  filled  up  with 
rubbish  of  different  kinds.    He  said,  it  was 
of  a  great  depth.     *^  Ay,"  said  Dr.  Johnsoo, 
smiling,  <'  all  such  places  that  art  fUeduo 
were  of  a  great  depth."    He  ia  very  (juick 
in  showing  that  he  does  not  give  credit  to 
careless  or  exaggerated  accounts  of  things 
AAer  seeing  the  castle,  we  looked  at  a  small 
hut  near  it.     It  is  called  Teigh  Frmchkh, 
u  e,  the  Frenchman's  House.    Col  cnuM 
not  tell  us  the  history  of  it    A  poor  man 
with  a  wife  and  chiklren  now  hved  ifl  ii- 
We  went  into  it,  and  Dr.  Jobnaoa  gavf 
them  some  charity.     There  was  but  one 
bed  for  all  the  family,  and  the  hut  was  very 
smoky.    When  he  came  out,  he  said  to  me, 
"  Et  hoc  secundum  sentetUuim  philoiOfho' 
rum  est  esse  beatus."     Bos  well.    ''Th« 
philosophers,  when  tbey  placed  happiness 
in  a  cottage,  supposed  cleanliness  sm  no 
smoke."    Johnson.    "  Sir,  they  did  not 
think  about  either." 

We  walked  a  little  in  the  laird'a  garden, 
in  which  endeavours  have  been  used  ttt 
rear  some  trees  ;  but,  as  soon  ss  they  got 
above  the  surrounding  wall  they  died.  Dr. 
Johnson  recommended  sowing  tlic  aeeds  of 
hardy  trees,  instead  of  planting. 

Col  and  I  rode  out  this  morning,  and 
viewed  a  part  of  the  island.  In  the  course 
of  our  ride,  we  saw  a  turnip-field,  which  be 
had  hoed  with  his  own  hands.  He  first  in- 
troduced this  kind  of  husbandry  into  the 
Western  islands.  We  also  looked  at  as  ap- 
pearance  of  lead,  which  seemed  very  ^<^ 
ising.  It  has  been  long  known;  forlTouoa 
letters  to  the  late  laird,  from  Sir  John  Ares- 
kine  and  Sir  Alexander  Murray,  respecting 
it 

Afler  dinner  came  Mr.  McLean,  of  Cat- 
neck,  brother  to  Iste^f-Muck,  who  is  a  ct* 
det  of  the  familv  of  Col.  He  poesesaes  the 
two  ends  of  Col,  which  belong  to  the  Duke 
of  Argjrll.  Comeck  bad  lately  taken  i 
lease  of  them  at  a  very  advan^d  rent,  ratti- 
er than  let  the  Campbells  get  a  footing  m 
the  island,  one  of  WAom  had  offered  oearly 
as  much  as  he.  Dr.  Johnson  well  oh^r^- 
ed  that "  lattdk>ids err mueh whentheycaW 
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eiilate  oiexely  what&eir  land  may  yield. 
The  rent  must  be  in  a  proportionate  ratio 
of  wbat  the  land  may  vield,  and  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  tenant  to  nuike  it  yield.  A  tenant 
cannot  ma]»  by  hia  land,  bat  according  to 
dke  com  and  cattle  which  he  has.    Suppose 

Son  shonld  give  him  twice  as  much  land  as 
e  has,  it  does  him  no  ^ood>  unless  he  gets 
aiH)  more  atock.  It  is  clear  then,  that 
the  Highland  landloxda,  who  let  their  sub- 
fltaotiaj  tcnanta  leave  them,  are  infatuated; 
ibr  the  poor  small  tenanta  cannot  give  them 
|RX)d  rents,  finMB  the  very  nature  of  things. 
Tiiey  haw  not  the  means  of  raisin?  more 
from  their  farmsu'*  ComeeA,  Dr.  Johnson 
nid,  waa  the  moat  diatinct  roan  that  he  had 
met  with  in  theae  islea;  he  did  not  shut  his 
cyei,  or  put  his  finger  in  hia  ears,  which  he 
teeiDed  to  think  was  a  good  deal  the  mode 
with  moat  of  the  people  whom  we  have  seen 
of  late. 

Tkmtimf^  7<ib0^o6er.— -Captain  M'Lean 
joined  oa  thai  morning  at  breakfast  There 
etme  on  a  di«idAiI  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
wtdch  eoBtinned  all  day,  and  rather  increaa- 
ed  at  nigbc.  The  wind  waa  directly  against 
oar  gettmg  to  Mull.  We  were  in  a  strane e 
itate  of  aMtTKtion  from  the  world :  wejoonld 
neither  hc«r  fVom  our  friends,  nor  write  to 
them.  Gel  had  brought  Daille  <'on  the 
Fitfaan,*'  Lucm  ^'  on  Happiness,"  and 
Mofe%  **  Dialogues, '*  from  the  Reverend 
Mr.  McLean's,  and  Burnet's  *^  History  of  his 
Own  Times"  from  Captain  McLean's;  and 
he  bad  of  his  own  aome  books  of  farming, 
and  Gr^gory^  <<  Geometry."  l>f.  Johnson 
Red  a  good  deal  of  Burnet,  and  of  Gregory, 
•nd  f  observed  he  made  aome  geometrical 
notes  in  the  end  of  his  pocket-book.  I  read 
a  bttie  of  Toung^  ^  Six  Weeks'  Tour 
tkiongli  the  Southern  Counties,"  and  Ovid's 
''Epiattos,"  which  I  had  bought  at  Inver- 
ne%  and  which  helped  to  aolace  many  a 
weanrhov. 

We  weie  to  haw  gooe  with  Dr.  John- 
son thia  moffning  to  aee  tiie  mine,  but  were 
pceyented  hy  ue  storm*  While  it  was 
raging,  he  aaid,  **  We  may  be  glad  we  are 
not  daamsfi  md  wutaOmK" 

FHdmf^  ^h  Oelo6er.«-Dr.  Johnson  ap- 
pesfed  to-day  very  weary  of  our  present 
ooniaed  sHoacion.  Hesaid,  <<  I  want  to  be 
on  Che  main  land,  and  go  on  with  existence. 
Thia  ia  a  waate  of  life." 

I  aksB  hnre  tnaeit,  widiout  regard  to  chro- 
of  his  oomreiaation  at  different 


**^  There  was  a  man  some  lime  ago,  who 
was  well  received  Ibr  two  years,  among  the 
mtenen  of  Korthamptooshire,  by  calling 
nhaseif  my  brother.  At  last  he  grew  so 
impudent,  as  by  his  influence  to  get  tenants 
tonied  out  of  tnetr  farms.    Allen  the  print- 
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er9,  who  is  of  that  country,  came  to  me, 
asking,  with  much  appearance  of  doubtful- 
ness, if  I  had  a  brother;  and  upon  being  as- 
sured I  had  none  alive,  he  told  me  of  the 
imposition,  and  immediately  wrote  to  the 
country,  and  the  fellow  was  dismissed.    It 

E leased  me  so  hear  that  so  much  was  got 
y  using  my  name.  It  is  not  every  name 
that  can  cany  double;  do  both  for  a  man's 
self  and  his  brother  (laughing).  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  fellow.  However,  I 
could  have  done  nothing  sgainst  him.  A 
man  can  have  no  redress  for  nis  name  being 
used,  or  ridiculous  stories  being  told  of  him 
in  the  newspapers, except  hecan show  that 
he  has  suffered  damage.  Some  yeara  ago 
a  foolish  piece  was  published,  said  to  be 
written  <  by  S.  Johnson.'  Some  of  my 
friends  wanted  me  to  be  very  angry  about 
this.  I  said,  it  would  be  in  vain;  for  the 
answer  woukl  be,  *  S.  Johnson  may  be 
Simon  Johnson,  or  Simeon  Johnson,  or 
Solomon  Johnson;'  and  even  if  the  full 
name,  Samuel  Johnson,  had  been  used,  it 
teight  be  said  it  is  not  you;  it  is  a  much 
cleverer  fellow  3.' 

'^Beauclerk,  and  I,  and  Langton,  and 
Lady  Sydney  Beauclerk,  mother  to  our 
friend,  were  one  day  driving  in  a  coach  by 
Cuper's  Gardens  ^,  which  were  then  unoc- 
cupied. I,  in  sport,  proposed  that  Beau- 
clerk,  and  Langton,  and  myself  should  take 
them;  and  we  amused  ourselves  with 
scheming  how  we  should  all  do  our  parts. 
Lady  Sydney  ffrew  angry,  and  said, '  an 
old  man  should  not  put  such  things  in 
young  people's  heads.'  She  had  no  notion 
ofa  joke,  sir;  had  come  late  into  life,  and 
had  a  mighty  unpliable  understanding  \ 

**  Carte's '  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond'  is 
considered  as  a  book  of  authority;  but  it  is 
ill-written.  The  matter  is  diffused  in  too 
many  words;   there  is  no  animation,  no 

*  [Edmand  Allen,  a  worthy  and  repotable  prin- 
ter in  Boh-eoort.  He  wee  for  many  yeani  John- 
•ob'b  neighbour,  landlord,  and  fiioid  {ante^  p> 
108).  He  waa  the  ion  of  die  Rev.  Thomas  AU 
lea,  a  pione  and  leenied  nian,  who  Ibr  forty  yeais 
waa  rector  of  Kettering,  in  Northamptonihare,  and 
died  while  reading  the  evening  service  there  oa 
Snnday,  81st  May,  1765,  Mt  74.— JVIcA.  Jinec. 
voL  lit  p.  799. — En.] 

'  [The  eccentric  aothoor  of  Hnrio  Thrambo 
wee  named  Samuel  Johnson.  He  was  original- 
ly a  dancing-master,  but  went  on  the  etage,  where 
bis  acting  was  as  extravagant  as  his  pieeee;  He 
died  in  this  very  year,  1778,  and  was  probably 
one  of  te  perMMM  whose  death  is  alladed  to,  po§t, 
17di  April,  1778.— Ed.] 

«  [An  iiiferior  place  of  popnlaramaaemeBt,  over 

the  sito  of  wluch  the  Mrathero  approach  to  Wate^ 
loo-bridge  now  passes. — ^Ed.] 

•  [She  was  Mary,  daaghter  of  Thomaa  Noiris, 
esq.  offlpeke,  ia  l^ncsshire.  She  mairied  Lord 
Bydaey  in  1786.— Ed.] 
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compression,  no  vigour.  Two  crood  vol- 
umes in  duodecimo  might  be  made  out  of 
the  two  in  Iblio." 

Talking  of  our  confinement  here,  I  ob- 
served, that  our  discontent  and  impatience 
could  not  be  considered  as  very  unreasona- 
ble; for  that  we  were  just  in  the  state  of 
which  Seneca  complains  so  grievously, 
while  in  exile  in  Corsica.  ''  Yes,"  said 
Dr.  Johnson;  *<  and  he  was  not  farther 
from  home  than  we  are."  The  truth  is,  he 
was  much  nearer  i. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  rain  to-day, 
and  the  wind  was  still  contrary.  Comeck 
attended  me,  while  I  amused  myself  in  ex- 
amining a  collection  of  papers  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Col,  The  first  laird  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  chieftain  McLean,  and 
got  the  middle  part  of  Col  for  his  patrimo- 
ny. Dr.  Johnson  having  given  a  very 
particular  account  [which  is  subjoined  S]  of 

*  [Conica  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  milei 
from  Rome.  Col  ii  from  London  upward*  of  four 
hundred. — ^Eo.]  • 

^  *'  Very  near  the  house  of  Maclean  stands  the 
castle  of  Col,  which  was  the  mansion  of  tlie  laird, 
till  the  house  was  built  It  is  built  upon  a  rock, 
as  Afr.  Boswell  remarked,  that  it  might  not  be 
mined.  It  is  very  strong,  and  having  been  not 
long  uninhabited,  is  yet  in  repair.  On  the  wall 
was,  not  long  ago,  a  stone  with  an  inscription, 
importing,  that '  if  any  man  of  the  clan  of  Mao- 
lonich  shall  appear  before  this  castle,  though  he 
come  at  midnight,  with  a  man^s  head  in  his  hand, 
he  shall  there  find  safety  and  protection  against  ail 
but  the  king.* 

"  This  is  an  oM  Highland  treaty  made  upon  a 
very  memorable  occ8sk>n.  Maclean,  the  son  of 
John  Oerves  [one  of  the  ancient  laiids],  who  r&- 
coveied  Col,  and  conquered  Baira,  had  obtained, 
it  is  said,  fipom  James  the  Second,  a  giant  of  the 
lands  of  Lochiel,  forfeited,  I  suppoie,  by  some  of- 
fence against  the  state. 

**  Forfeited  estates  were  not  in  those  days  qui- 
etly resigned ;  Maclota,  theralbre,  went  with  an 
armed  force  to  seize  his  new  possesmone,  and  I 
know  not  ibr  what  reason,  took  his  wife  with  him. 
The  Camerons  rose  in  defence  of  thair  chief,  and 
a  battle  was  fimgfat  at  the  liead  of  Loch  Ness,  near 
the  place  where  Fort  Augustus  now  stands,  in 
which  Lochiel  obtained  the  ? ictoiy,  and  Maclean, 
with  lus  followers,  was  defeated  and  destroyed. 

"  The  lady  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquer- 
ors, and  being  found  pregnant  was  placed  in  the 
custody  of  Maclonich,  one  of  a  tribe  or  family 
branched  from  Cameron,  with  orders,  if  she 
brought  a  boy,  to  destroy  htm ;  if  a  girl,  to  spare  her. 

'*  Maclonich's  wife,  who  was  with  child  like- 
wise, had  a  gbrl  about  the  same  time  at  whksh 
Lady  Maclean  brought  a  boy,  and  Maclonich, 
with  more  generotity  to  his  captive  than  fidel- 
ity to  his  trust*  contrived  that  the  children  should 
be  changed. 

**  Madean  being  dius  preserved  from  death,  in 
time  recovered  his  original  patrimony ;  and,  in 
gratitade  to  his  friend,  made  his  castle  a  place  of 
refuge  to  any  of  the  chui  that  should  think  ' 


[toub  to  ni 

the  connexion  between  this  family  tod  a 
branch  of  the  family  of  Camerons,  called 
M<Lonich,  I  ahall  only  insert  the  folbwiog 
document  (which  I  found  in  CoTa  cabinet), 
as  a  proof  of  its  continuance,  even  to  a  htte 
period: 

''TO  TBI   LAIBB  OF  COL, 

•creBs,lllklliKh,im 

**DsAK  siK, — ^The  long««taadisg  tract 
of  firm  afiectionate  frieodsnip  twizt  yov 
worthy  predecessors  and  ours  afibida  ui 
such  assurance,  as  that  we  may  have  full  r^ 
lyance  on  your  favour  and  undoubted  trieod* 
ship,  in  recommending  the  bearer,  £weB 
Cameron,  our  cousin,  son  to  the  decent 
Dugall  M'Connill  of  Inneimaillie,  aolu^ 
time  in  Glenpean,  to  your  favotir  and  con- 
duct, who  is  a  man  of  undoubted  honesty 
and  discretion,  only  that  he  has  the  miifor- 
tune  of  being  alledged  to  have  been  aceei* 
sorjr  to  the  killing  of  one  of  M'MartiJi'i 
family  about  fourteen  years  ago,  190a  whkb 
alledgeance  the  M^Martins  are  now  n 
sanguine  on  revenging,  that  thev  are  fvllj 
resolved  for  the  depnvation  of  Iiia  life;  to 
the  preventing  of  which  you  are  reiyed  ce 
by  us,  as  the  only  fit  instrument,  and  1 
most  capable  person.  Therefore  ym  fa> 
vour  and  protection  ia  expected  and  inixnu 
ed,  during  his  ^food  behaviour;  and  fatliiif 
of  which  behaviour,  you  '11  please  to  use  him 
as  a  most  insignificant  person  deeervea 

**  Sir,  he  h^,  upon  tne  alledgeaoee  fore- 
said, been  transported,  at  Lochiet*B  desire, 
to  France,  to  gratify  the  M'Martim,  and, 
upon  his  return  home,  about  five  yean  tfo, 
married.  But  now  he  is  so  much  threatdh 
ed  by  the  M'Martins,  that  be  is  not  aeeare 
enough  to  stay  where  he  is,  beine  Ardffl1l^ 
chan,  which  occasions  this  troulla  to  yoi* 
Wishing  prosperity  and  hamiineat  to  at* 
tend  etiiT  youiaelf,  worthy  ladyi  and  good 
family,  we  are,  in  the  most  afieetkitfti 
manner,  dear  air,  your  moat  obliged,  w^ 
tionate,  and  moat  humble  aervanta, 
"  DiroALi.  CAMKnoHy  Estrone, 

"  DVOALL  CAMBmOH,  of  BaTFi 

"  Dugall  GAicsnoit,  of  InvrnkvooiHoei 
'<DuoALL  CAMKKoir,  of  Invinvafie." 

Ewen  Cameron  wag  protected,  and  lui 
eon  has  now  a  farm  fhmi  the  Laird  of  Coi, 
in  Mull. 

The  family  of  Coi  was  very  loyal  in  the 
time  of  the  great  Montroee^from  wboo* 
found  two  letters  in  his  own  handwritiaj* 
The  first  is  as  follows: 


selfin  danger  ;  and,  aa  a  proof  of — -. 

fidence,  Maclean  took  upon  himself  end  kap^ 
terity  thecanof  edacaSiagthebeirofUadoBicb. 

— Journey^  Works^  voL  viil  p.  S70. 

'  [The  third  eari  and  finC  marqaii,  boffj* 
1612,  behoMled  at  Edinlwi|h  aut  Mijt  ^^ 
—Ed.] 


.] 
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"fOEMT  TIET  LOVIHG  VRIBlfD,  THE 

LAtftD  OF  COALL. 

•«flll«ltamM,SOtliJai.  1648. 

"  SiBf--I  moat  hemrtily  thank  you  for  all 
jtnr  wilKByMMB  and  good  affection  to  his 
iMjett j'a  aenriee,  and  particnlai|y  the  send- 
ing  tMOfp  of  your  ton,  to  who,  I  will  heave 
loe  |»rtieiilar  reapeet,  hopeing^  also  that 
you  will  atill  eo&tinite  ane  goode  inatroment 
for  the  ad  VEBceinff  ther  of  uie  king'a  aervice, 
forwhiehy  and  ul  your  former  loyal  car- 
ritfeif  be  confident  yon  shall  find  the  ef> 
fecii  of  his  ma*a  favour,  as  they  can  be 
witneased  you  by  yonr  very  faithful  friende, 

"  MOKTEOSE." 

The  Other  IB, 

"for  the  laied  or  ool. 

**  Sib,— -Having  occasion  to  write  to 
yrarMlBk  I  cannot  be  forgetful  of  your 
williagBesa  and  good  affection  to  his  majes- 
ty's service.  I  ackpowledge  to  you,  and 
tlMBk  ^  heartily  lor  it,  aasurinff ,  that  in 
whit  hes  in  ny  power,  you  shaU  find  the 
good.  MeenwhilCt  I  diall  expect  that  you 
will  eoBlimie  your  IojtbI  endeavours,  in 
wnhiag  those  Mack  people  that  are  about 
yov,  to  appear  more  obedient  than  they  do, 
aad  bysi  m  their  prince's  service;  whereby 
I  Mrare  vou,  you  shall  find  me  ever  your 
fiilhiU  friend,  <<  Mohtbose  K'* 


I  fooBd  aome  uncouth  lines  on  the  death 
ortheprnentlaiid's  father,  entitled  "Na- 
taie^  lUery  upon  the  Death  of  Donald 
Msdeaa  of  Col."  Thejf  are  not  worth  in- 
«nioo.  I  shall  onlv  give  what  is  called 
hii  epitsph,  which  Dr.  Johnson  said  "  wss 
not  so  very  bad." 

'*  Natne't  miaion,  Viitae*a  wonder, 
Ait*s  corrediTO  here  lya  imder." 

I  sdnd,  what  '*  Art'a  corrective  "  meant. 
"  Why,sir,»  said  he,  <'  that  the  kird  was 
so  cBfiiinte,  that  he  set  Art  right,  when  she 
9u  wroiw." 

1  fimna  several  letten  to  the  late  Col^ 
(fonmy  faiherM  okl  ooBipanion  at  Paris, 
Sir  Hector  McLean,  one  of  which  was 
vritttB  at  the  time  of  settling  the  cok>ny  in 
Georgia.  It  dissuades  CiU  from  letting 
pMple  go  thercj  and  assurcB  him  there  wiU 
mob  be  BE  oppoftutti^  of  employing  them 
hetier  at  home*.  Hence  it  appears  that 
OBigrBtion  fnxn  the  Highlands,  though 
Eotm  eBoh  numbeiB  at  a  time  as  of  late, 

^  It  y  thmnMm  that  omb  of  the  fint  nmk 
ipik  vaiT  91  ia  the  kat  eentafv.  In  the  fint 
of  iheaa  Isnan  I  hata  pieoenred  the  origmBl  apel- 


(Thii  was  obriooily  wlStten  previoni  to,  and 
of  the  rabeltim  of  1745.— Ed.] 


has  always  been  practised.  Dr.  Jidinson 
observed,  that "  The  lairds,  instead  of  im- 
proving their  country,  diminished  their 
people." 

There  are  several  districts  of  sandy  de- 
sert in  Col.  There  are  forty-^ight  lochs  of 
fresh  water;  but  many  of  them  are  very 
small — ^mcre  pools.  About  one  half  of 
them,  however,  have  trout  and  eel.  There 
is  a  mat  number  of  horses  in  the  island, 
mostly  of  a  small  size.  Being  overstocked, 
they  sell  some  in  Tir-yi,  and  on  the  main 
land.  Their  black  cattle,  which  are  chiefly 
rough-haired,  are  reckoned  remarkably 
good.  The  climate  being  very  mild  in 
winter,  thev  never  put  their  beasts  in  any 
house.  The  lakes  are  never  frozen  so  as  to 
bear  a  man:  and  snow  never  lies  shove  a  few 
hours.  They  have  a  good  many  sheep, 
which  they  eat  mostlv  themselves,  and  sell 
but  a  few.  They  nave  goats  in  several 
places.  There  are  no  foxes;  no  serpents, 
toads,  or  frogs,  nor  any  venomous  creature. 
They  have  otters  and  mice  here;  but  had 
no  rats  till  lately  that  an  American  vessel 
brouffht  them.  There  is  a  rabbit-warren 
on  the  north-east  of  the  island,  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  Young  Col  in- 
tends to  get  some  hares,  of  which  there  are 
none  at  present  There  are  no  black-cock, 
muir-fowl,  nor  partridges;  but  there  are 
snipe,  wild-duck,  wild-geese,  and  swans,  in 
winter;  wild-pigeons,  plover,  and  great 
numbers  of  starhngs;  of  which  I  shot  some, 
and  found  them  prettv  good  eating.  Wood- 
cocks come  hither,  though  there  is  not  a 
tree  upon  the  island.  There  are  no  rivers 
in  Col;  but  only  some  brooks,  in  which 
there  is  a  ereat  variety  of  fish.  In  the 
whole  isle  there  are  but  three  hills,  and  none 
of  them  considerable,  for  a  Highland  country. 
The  people  are  very  industrious.  Every 
man  can  tan.  They  get  oak,  and  birch- 
bark,  and  lime,  fVom  the  main  land.  Some 
have  pits;  but  they  commonly  use  tubs. 
I  saw  brogues  very  well  tanned;  and  every 
man  can  make  them.  They  all  make  can- 
dles of  the  tallow  of  their  beasts,  both  mould- 
ed and  dipped;  and  they  all  make  oil  of  the 
livers  of  fish.  The  little  fish  called  cuddies 
produce  a  great  deal.  They  sell  some  oil 
out  of  the  island,  and  they  use  it  much  for 
light  in  their  houses,  in  little  iron  lamps, 
most  of  which  they  have  IVom  England; 
but  of  late  their  own  blacksmith  makes 
them.  He  is  a  jrood  workman;  but  he  has 
no  employment  m  shoeing  horses,  for  they 
all  BO  unshod  here,  except  some  of  a  better 
kind  belonging  u>  young  Col,  which  were 
now  in  Mull.  There  are  two  carpenters  in 
Col;  but  most  of  the  inhabitants  can  do 
something  as  boat-carpenters^  They  can 
all  dye.  Heath  is  used  for  yellow;  and 
for  red,  a  moss  which  grows  on  stones. 
They  make  broad-cloth,  and  tartan,  and 
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linen,  of  their  own  wool  and  flax,  aufiicient 
for  their  own  use;  as  also  stockhigfs. 
Their  bonnets  come  from  the  main  land. 
Hardware  and  several  small  articles  are 
brought  annually  from  Greenock,  and  sold 
in  the  only  shop  in  the  island,  which  is  kept 
near  the  house,  or  rather  hut,  used  for  pub- 
lick  worship,  there  being  no  church  in  the 
island.  The  inhabitants  of  Ck>l  have  in- 
creased considerably  within  these  thirty 
years,  as  appears  from  the  parish  registers. 
There  are  but  three  considerable  tacksmen 
on  Col*$  part  of  the  istsnd:  the  rest  is  let 
to  small  tenants,  soqie  of  whom  pay  so  low 
a  rent  as  four,  three,  or  even  two  pfuin- 
eas.  The  highest  is  seven  pounds,  paid  by 
a  farmer,  whose  son  i  ^oes  yearly  on  foot 
to  Aberdeen  for  education,  and  in  summer 
returns,  and  acts  as  a  schoolmaster  in  Col. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  There  is  something 
noble  in  a  young  man's  walking  two  hun- 
dred miles  and  back  again,  every  year,  for 
the  sake  of  learning." 

This  day  a  number  of  people  came  to 
Colt  with  complaints  of  each  other's  tres- 
passes. Cwmeck,  to  prevent  their  being 
troublesome,  told  them,  that  the  lawyer 
fVom  Edinburgh  was  here,  and  if  they  did 
not  agree,  he  would  take  them  to  task. 
They  were  alarmed  at  this;  said,  they  had 
never  been  used  to  go  to  law,  and  hoped  Col 
would  settle  matters  himself.  In  the  eve- 
nine  Comeek  lei\  us. 

Saturday  y  9th  October.  As,  in  our  pres- 
ent confinement,  any  tiling  that  had  even 
the  name  of  curious  was  an  object  of  atten- 
tion, I  proposed  that  Col  should  show  me 
the  great  stone,  mentioned  in  a  former  page, 
as  having  been  thrown  by  a  giant  to  the  top 
of  a  mountain.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  did  not 
like  to  be  lefl  alone,  said  he  would  acoom- 
nany  us  as  far  as  riding  was  practicable. 
We  ascended  a  part  of  the  hill  on  horse- 
back, and  Col  ana  I  scrambled  up  the  rest. 
A  servant  held  our  horses,  and  Dr.  John- 
son placed  himself  on  the  ground,  with  his 
back  against  a  large  fragment  of  rock.  The 
wind  wing  hi^h,lie  let  down  the  cocks  of 
his  hat,  and  tied  it  with  his  handkerchief 
under  his  chin.  While  we  were  employed 
in  examining  the  stone,  which  did  not  re- 

Say  our  trouble  in  getting  to  it,  he  amused 
imself  with  reading  "  Gataker  on  Lots  and 
on  the  Christian  Watch,"  a  very  learned 

>  [Dr.  Johnson  relates  thk  fact  with  a  pomp 
which  created  a  fiJae  opinion  that  the  yoima 
Laird  of  Col  was  himaelf  thia  peripatetic  *'  Cd 
IB  more  enlightened  than  some  other  islands,  for 
the  deficiency  [of  instmction]  m  snpplied  by  a 
young  gentleman^  who,  for  his  own  improve- 
ment, travela  everv  year  over  the  HigUands  to 
the  leaion  of  Aberdeen,  and  at  his  retom,  daring 
the  vacation,  teaches  to  read  and  vmte  in  his  na- 
tive island.'*— /ncrkey.  Works,  vol.  viii.  S88. 
— Eo.] 


[tour  to  TBI 

book,  of  the  last  age,  which  had  been  found 
in  the  garret  of  CoPs  house,  and  which  he 
said  was  a  treasure  here.  When  we  de- 
scried him  from  above,  he  had  a  most  ere- 
mitical appearance;  and  on  our  return  told 
us,  he  had  been  so  much  engaged  by  Gata- 
ker, that  he  had  never  misMd  us.  Hii 
aviditv  for  variety  of  books,  while  we  were 
in  Col,  was  frequentiy  expressed;  and  he 
often  complained  that  so  iew  were  within 
his  reach.  Upon  which  I  observed  to  him, 
that  it  was  strange  he  should  complain  of 
want  of  books,  when  he  coukl  at  any  time 
make  such  good  ones. 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  lead  mine.  In 
our  wav  we  came  to  a  strand  of  some  ex- 
tent, where  we  were  glad  to  take  a  gtllopi 
in  which  my  learnt  friend  joined  with 
great  alacrity.  Dr.  Johnson,  monnted  on  a 
large  bay  mare  without  shoes,  and  foUowed 
by  a  foal,  which  had  some  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing up  with  him,  was  a  singular  spectacle. 

Afler  examining  the  mine,  we  returned 
through  a  very  uncouth  district,  full  of  sand- 
hills; down  which,  though  apparent  preci- 
pices, our  horses  carried  ua  with  safe^,  thfl 
sand  always  gently  silding  away  fron  their 
feet.  Vestiges  of  houses  were  pointed  out 
to  us,  which  Co/,  and  two  others  who  had 
joined  us,  asserted  had  been  overwhehned 
with  sand  blown  over  them.  But,  on  goinfl 
close  to  one  of  them,  Dr.  Johnson  showec 
the  absurdity  of  the  notion,  by  remarking 
that  "  it  was  evidently  only  a  house  aVao 
doned,  the  stones  of  which  had  been  takei 
away  fbr  other  purposes;  for  the  largt 
stones,  which  form  the  lower  part  of  tn< 
walls,  were  still  siandinff  higher  than  thi 
sand.  If  they  were  not  blown  over,  it  wa 
clear  nothing  higher  than  they  could  b 
blown  over. "  This  waa  quite  convincing  i 
me:  but  it  made  not  the  teast  impressioD  o 
Col  and  the  others,  who  were  not  to  b 
argued  out  of  a  Highland  tradition. 

We  did  not  set  down  to  dinner  till  h( 
tween  six  and  seven.  We  lived  plentifuil 
here,  and  had  a  true  weieome.  in  such 
season,  eood  firing  waa  of  no  small  impo 
tance.  The  peats  were  excellent,  and  bun 
ed  cheerfully.  Those  at  Dnnvegan,  whi< 
were  damp.  Dr.  Johnson  called  "a  sulk 
fuel."  Here  a  Scottish  phrase  waa  singi 
larly  applied  to  him.  One  of  the  eompai 
having  remarked  that  he  had  gone  out  od 
stormy  evening,  and  bronrht  in  a  supply  < 
peats  frcMn  the  stack,  old  Mr.  M *Swei 
said,  "  that  was  main  honeeif  " 

Blenheim  beins-  occasionally  nentioiM 
he  told  me  he  had  never  seen  it:  he  had  a 
l^one  foimeriy;  and  ^e  woold  not  go  wf 
lust  as  a  common  spectator,  for  his  mone 
ne  would  not  put  it  in  the  power  of  sen 
man  about  the  Duke  of  Marloorouff  h  to  U 
"  Johnson  was  here;  I  knew  hhn,  bnti  to 
no  notice  of  him."  He  said,  he  should 
very  glad  to  see  it,  if  properly  invited,  whi 
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in  ail  pKiMUkf  would  never  be  the  ease, 
•s  it  WM  notiRrorth  his  while  to  eeek  for  it. 
lohKrved,  that  he  might  be  easily  intro- 
daead  there  by  a  commoii  friend  of  oare^ 
nearly  related  to  the  duke.  He  answered, 
with  an  QDeommon  attentimi  to  delicacy  of 
feeling,  *'  I  doubt  whether  our  friend  be 
on  such  m  footing  with  the  duke  as  to  cany 
any  body  there;  and  I  would  not  give  him 
the  uneesiDeaa  of  aeeinf  that  I  knew  he  was 
DOt«  or  even  of  being  himaelf  reminded  of 
it" 

SiifHf«y,  lOtk  October.^ThBxe  was  this 
day  the  moat  terrible  atorm  of  wind  and  rain 
that  I  ever  remember.    It  made  such  an  aw- 
fal  impression  on  ua  all,  as  to  produce,  fbr 
some  time,  a  kind  of  dismsl  quietness  in  the 
hoose.     The  dtcy  wss  passed  without  much 
eonverastioii:  only,  upon  mv  observing  that 
there  must  be  someuing  bad  in  a  man*s 
ouad,  who  does  not  like  to  give  lessee  to 
his  teasAts,  but  wishes  to  k^p  them  in  a 
peipetaal  wretched  dependence  on  his  will, 
br.  Johnson  said,  "  You  are  right:  it  is  a 
inaa%  duty  to  extend  comfort  ud  security 
ifflOQff  as  many  people  ss  he  can.     He 
diOQid  not  wish  to  have  his  tenants  mere 
aA€Sicr«,'--niere   bein^   of  an    hour." 
BotWBi.t..    *"' But,  sir,  if  they  have  leases, 
is  there  not  some  danger  that  they  may 
growtnsotont?     I  remember  you  yourself 
ofioe  told  me,  an  Elnglish  tenant  was  so  in- 
dependent, that,  if  provoked,  he   woukl 
iktaw  hia  rent  at  his  landlord."    Johjcson. 
"  Depend  vpon  it,  sir,  it  is  the  landlord's 
own  ftult,  ir  it  is  thrown  at  him.    A  man 
nay  alwnys  keep  his  tenants  in  dependence 
enough,  though  they  have  leases.    He  must 
be  s  good  tenant  indeed,  who  will  not  fall 
behfaMi  in  hia  rent,  if  his  Isndk>rd  will  let 
hiffl;  end  if  he  does  fsll  behind,  his  landlord 
has  him  nt  his  mercy.    Indeed,  the  noor 
sua  b  always  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
rieh^  no  matter  whether  landlord  or  tenant. 
If  the  tennnt  leta  his  hmdk>rd  have  a  little 
real  beiorehnnd,  or  has  knt  him  money, 
then  the  Inndlonl  is  in  his  power.    There 
esnnot  be  s  greater  man  than  a  tenant  who 
haa  lent  iDonej  to  hia  landkvrd;  for  he  has 
oader  snlgeetion  the  very  man  to  whom  he 
dMMid  be  subjected." 

^fasdny,  lllA  Oelo^er. — ^We  hsd  some 
davB  sgo  engaged  the  Campbell-town  yes- 
sefto  carry  us  to  BluU,  from  the  harbour 
where  ahe  lay.  The  morning  waa  fine,  and 
the  wind  Air  and  moderate;  ao  we  hoped  at 
Ksitftb  to  get  away 

Mm.  wSweyn,  who  officiated  as  our 
Isadlady  heie,  had  never  been  on  the  main 
land.    On  hearing  this.  Dr.  Johnson  said 

*  ^Ur.  Beanclerk,  who  had  married  the  duke's 

— ',  b«l  aoder  eiitonitaaeei  which  migfat  well 

JbbBMB'a  MMpidoB  that  ha  might  not  be 

flBoel  satidaetary  teraw  with  hii  gniee. — 

amie,  p.  Big,  a.^-Eo.] 


to  me,  before  her, "  That  is  rather  being 
behind-hand  with  Ufe.  I  would  at  least  go 
andseeGlenelg."  Boswxli..  "You your- 
self, sir,  have  neyer  seen,  till  now,  sny  thing 
but vournstive island."  JoHvsoir.  "But, 
sir,  by  seeing  London,  I  have  seen  ss  much 
of  life  ss  the  world  can  show."  Boswkli<. 
"You  have  not  seen  Pekin."  Johvson. 
"WhatiaPektn?  Ten  thousand  Londoners 
would  drive  all  the  people  of  Pekin:  ^ey 
would  drive  them  like  deer." 

We  set  out  about  eleven  for  die  harbour; 
but,  before  we  reached  it,  so  violent  a  storm 
csme  on,  that  we  were  obliged  again  to  take 
shelter  in  the  house  of  Captain  M'Lean, 
where  we  dined,  and  passed  the  night 

Tuetday,  13<A  Oeloier.— A  Aer  breakfast, 
we  msde  a  aecond  attempt  to  get  to  the  har- 
bour^ but  another  storm  soon  convinced  us 
that  It  would  be  in  yain.  Captain  M'Lean's 
house  being  in  some  confusion,  on  account 
of  Mrs.  M'Lesn  beinff  expected  to  lie-in, 
we  resolved  to  go  to  Mr.  M'Sweyn's,  where 
we  arrived  very  wet,  fatigued,  and  hungry. 
In  this  situstion,  we  were  somewhat  discon- 
certed b^  being  tokl  that  we  should  hsve  no 
dinner  till  late  in  the  evening;  but  ahould 
have  tea  in  the  mean  time.  I>r.  Johnson 
ooposed  this  arrangement;  but  they  persist- 
ed, and  he  took  the  tea  very  readily.  He 
said  to  me  aflerwarda, "  You  must  consider, 
sir,  a  dinner  here  is  a  matter  of  great  conse- 
quence. It  is  a  thine  to  be  fint  planned, 
and  then  executed.  I  suppose  the  mutton 
was  brought  some  miles  ofi^  Aom  some 
plsce  where  they  knew  there  wss  a  dbieep 
killed." 

Talking  of  the  good  people  with  whom 
we  V0«re,  he  said,  "  Life  has  not  got  st  all 
forward  by  a  generation  in  M'Sweyn's  fsn^ 


There  being  little  conversation  to-night, 
I  must  endeavour  to  recollect  what  I  may 
have  omitted  on  former  occaaiona.  When 
I  boasted,  at  Raaay,  of  my  independency  of 
sjnrit,  and  that  I  could  not  be  bribed,  he 
said, "  Yes,  you  may  be  bribed  by  flattery." 
At  the  Reverend  Mr.  McLean's,  Dr.  John- 
son asked  him  if  the  people  of  Col  had  any 
superstitions.  He  sud,  '*  No."  The  cut- 
ting peats  at  the  increase  of  the  moon  was 
mentioned  as  one;  but  he  wonki  not  allow  it, 
sayii^  it  was  not  a  superstition,  but  a  whim. 
Dr.  Johnson  would  not  admit  the  diatine- 
tion.  There  were  many  superstitions,  he 
maintained,  not  connected  with  religion; 
and  this  was  one  of  them.  On  Monday  we 
had  a  dispute  at  the  Captain's,  whether 
sand-hills  could  be  fixed  down  by  art  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  "  How  the  devil  can  you  do 
it  ?9"  but  instantly  corrected  himself, "  How 


'  [The  qveitioa  whieh  Johnaon  adied  with 
■ich  aoamnu  warmth  might  hare  been  aanrered 
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ean  you  do  it  ? "    I  never  before  heard  him 
use  a  phrase  of  that  nature. 

He  nas  particularities  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  explain.  He  never  weara  a  night- 
cap, as  I  have  already  mentioned;  but  he 
puts  a  hankerchief  on  his  head  in  the  night. 
The  day  that  we  left  Talisker,  he  bade  ns 
ride  on.  He  then  turned  the  head  of  his 
horse  back  towards  Talisker,  stopped  for 
some  time;  then  wheeled  round  to  the  same 
direction  with  ours,  and  then  came  briskly 
afler  ns.  He  sets  open  a  window  in  the 
coklest  day  or  ni^ht,  and  stands  before  it. 
It  may  do  with  his  constitution;  but  most 
people,  among  whom  I  am  one,  would  say, 
with  the  frogs  in  the  fable,  "  This  may  be 
sport  to  you;  but  it  is  death  to  us."  It  is 
in  vain  to  try  to  find  a  meaning  in  every 
one  of  his  particularities,  which,  I  suppose, 
are  mere  habits,  contracted  by  chance;  of 
which  every  man  has  some  that  are  more 
or  less  remarkable.  He  speaking  to  him- 
self, or  rather  repeating,  is  a  common  habit 
with  studious  men  accustomed  to  deep  think- 
ing; and,  in  consequence  of  their  being  thus 
rapt,  they  will  even  laugh  by  themselves,  if 
the  subject  which  they  are  musing  on  is  a 
merry  one.  Dr.  Johnson  is  oflen  uttering 
pious  ejaculations,  when  he  appears  to  be 
talking  to  himself;  for  sometimes  his  voice 

frows  stronger,  and  parts  of  the  Lord's 
'rayer  are  heard.  I  nave  sat  beside  him 
with  more  than  ordinary  reverence  on  such 
occasions  ^. 

In  our  tour,  I  observed  that  he  was  dis- 
gusted whenever  he  met  with  coarse  man- 
ners. He  said  to  me,  *'  I  know  not  how  it 
is,  but  I  cannot  bear  low  life:  and  I  find 
others,  who  have  as  good  a  rignt  as  I  to  be 
fastidious,  bear  it  better,  by  having  mixed 
more  with  different  sorts  of  men.  You 
would  think  that  I  have  mixed  pretty  well 
too." 

He  read  this  day  a  Sfood  deal  of  m}r  jour- 
nal, written  in  a  small  book  with  which  he 
had  supplied  me,  and  was  pleased,  for  he 
said, "  I  wish  thy  books  were  twice  as  big." 
He  helped  me  to  fill  up  blanks  which  I  had 
leil  in  fint  writing  it,  when  I  was  not  quite 
sure  of  what  he  had  said,  and  he  corrected 
any  mistakes  that  I  had  made.  **  They  call 
me  a  scholar,"  said  he,  **  and  yet  how  very 
little  literature  is  there  in  my  conversation." 
BoswBLL.  "  That,  sir,  must  be  accordinpr 
to  your  company.  You  would  not  give  h- 
teratuie  to  those  who  cannot  taste  it.  Stay 
till  we  meet  Lord  Elibank." 


<c 


by  lowiiig  the  beDt,  or  coacb.{sra«.*' — ^Waz«- 
TSA  Scott.] 

'  It  ia  remarkable,  that  Dr.  Johnaoii  dionld 
hiiTe  read  this  account  of  some  of  his  own  pecu- 
liir  habits,  wikhoat  saying  any  thing  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  I  hoped  be  would  have  done. — Bos- 
wcLL.  [See  ante,  p.  214,  and  post.  Miss 
Ue>noldi's  RetoUeetions. — ^En.) 


[Tona  TO  m 

We  had  at  last «  good  dinner,  or  rtther 
supper,  and  wei«  very  well  satisfied  with 
our  entertainment. 

Wedne^dmf,  18M  OeM«r.-.Col  calM 
me  up,  with  intelligence  that  it  was  a  good 
day  vat  a  passage  to  Mull;  and  just  aa  we 
rose,  a  sailor  from  the  vessel  arrived  for  vs. 
We  got  all  ready  with  despatch.  Dr.  John- 
son was  displeased  at  my  mistling  sod  walk* 
ing  quickly  up  and  down.  He  nid,  **  It 
does  not  hasten  us  a  bit  It  is  getting  on 
horseback  in  a  ship 8.  All  boys  do  it;  ind 
vou  are  longer  a  boy  than  others."  He 
nimself  has  no  alertness,  or  whatever  it 
mav  be  called;  so  he  may  dislike  it,  is 
Oaerunt  hilorem  trUiet, 

Befi>re  we  reached  the  harbour,  the  wind 
grew  high  again.  However,  the  small  hoat 
was  waiting,  and  took  us  on  board.  We 
remained  for  some  time  in  uncertainty  whtt 
to  do;  at  last  it  was  determined,  that,  ti  t 
good  part  of  the  day  was  over,  and  it  w» 
dangerous  to  be  at  sea  at  night,  in  raeh  i 
vessel,  and  such  weather,  we  should  pot 
sail  till  the  morning  tide,  vHien  the  wind 
would  probably  be  more  gentle.  We  r»* 
solved  not  to  go  ashore  again,  but  lie  beie 
in  readiness.  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  had  ea«h 
a  bed  in  the  cabin.  Col  sat  at  the  fire  in 
the  forecastle,  with  the  eaptain,  and  Joseph, 
and  the  rest.  I  ate  some  dry  oatmeal,  of 
which  I  found  a  barrel  in  the  cabin.  I  had 
not  done  this  since  I  was  a  boy.  Dr.  John- 
son owned  that  he  too  was  fond  of  it  when 
a  boy;  a  circumstance  which  I  was  highly 
pleased  to  hear  from  him,  as  it  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  observing  that,  notwithstand* 
ing  his  joke  on  the  article  of  oats,  he  wai 
himself  a  proof  that  this  kind  of  Tbod  was 
notpecuUar  to  the  people  of  Scotland. 

Thwr$day,  \Ath  Oelo^er.^When  Dr. 
Johnson  awaked  this  morning,  he  called 
"  Lanky  !>*  having,  I  suppose,  been  think- 
ing of  Langton,  but  corrected  himself  in* 
stantly,  and  cried,  ^^Bozxyl*^  He  haa  a 
way  of  contracting  the  names  of  hisfHenda. 
Goldsmith  feels  himself  so  important  noWi 
as  to  be  displeased  at  it  *  *  *^. 

Between  six  and  seven  we  hauled  omr  an* 
chor,  uid  set  sail  with  a  fair  bieese:  and, 
af\er  a  nleasant  voyage,  we  eot  safely  and 
agreeably  into  the  harbour  cS  Tobennoiiet 
before  the  wind  rose,  whieh  it  alwaya  baa 
done,  for  some  days,  about  noon. 

Tobermorie  is  an  excellent  harbovr.  in 
island  lies  before  it,  and  it  ia  aurroiuided  by 
a  hilly  theatre.  The  island  ia  too  kvw,  oth- 
erwise this  wouM  be  quite  n  secure  port; 
but,  the  island  not  being  a  aufficieni  nrotre* 
tion,  aome  storms  bbw  very  hard  belt 
Not  long  ago,  fifteen  vessels  were  bJown 

*  [Borrowed  irom  the  jests  ofHieiocl«L^Bo.] 
>  [Hero    followed    Devies*^    aascdols  ai»si 
Goldsmith  *s  displeaauro  at  braig  called  CM^t 
which  will  be  found  ante^  p.  820.-— -Eo.] 
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fram  their  moorings.  There  ara  sometimes 
sixty  or  seventy  ssil  here:  to^ay  there 
weie  twelve  or  fburteen  yessels.  To  see 
web  s  fleet  was  the  next  thing  to  seeing  a 
town.  The  vessels  were  from  different 
C^e,  Campbell-town,  Newcastle, 
One  was  returning  to  Lancaster  from 
Hambiugh.  After  havmg  been  shut  np  so 
long  in  Col,  the  sight  of  such  an  assemblage 
of  movittff  habitations,  containing  such  a 
variety  of  people,  enga|fed  in  different  pur- 
raits,  gave  me  mneh  gaiety  of  spirit.  When 
we  had  landed.  Dr.  Johnson  said, ''  Boswell 
II  now  all  alive.  He  is  like  AnUeus;  he  gets 
new  vigour  whenever  he  touches  the  ground." 
I  went  to  the  top  of  a  hill  fronting  the  har- 
bour, llrom  whence  I  had  a  good  view  of  it. 
We  had  here  a  tolerable  inn.  Dr.  Johnson 
bad  owned  to  me  this  morning,  that  he  was 
oat  of  humour.  Indeed,  he  showed  it  a 
good  deal  in  the  ship;  for  when  I  was  ex- 
pnsRAff  mr  joy  on  the  prospect  of  our  land- 
mg  in  Muli»  ne  said,  he  had  no  joy,  when 
be  reooUeeled  that  it  would  be  five  days  be- 
S^t  ha  ahonld  set  to  the  main  land.  I  was 
afraid  be  would  now  take  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion to  give  up  seeing  Icolmkill.  A  dish  of 
tea,  sad  some  good  oread  and  butter,  did 
bim  service,  and  his  bad  humour  went  off. 
I  toU  him,  that  I  was  diverted  to  hear  all 
the  people  whom  we  had  viaited  in  our  tour 
ssy,  ^JOonut  man!  he 's  pleased  with  every 
thisg;  be'salwasrs  content!''  <' Little  do 
they  know,"  said  I.  He  laughed,  and  said, 
"You  rogue!" 

Weaen  t  to  hire  horses  to  carry  us  across  the 
island  of  Mull  to  the  shore  opposite  to  Inch- 
keaoetb,  the  residence  of  Sir  Allan  McLean, 
ttocle  to  young  Col^  and  chief  of  the  M' Le- 
ans, to  whose  house  we  intended  to  go  the 
Best  day.  Our  friend  Col  went  to  visit  his 
aunt,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Alexander  M'Lean,  a 
ahyaicino^  who  Uvea  about  a  mile  from  To- 
bennorie. 

Du  JohaaoB  and  I  sat  by  ourseWes  at  the 
inn,  and  talked  a  good  deal.  I  told  him, 
that  I  had  ibund,  in  Leandro  Alberti's 
"  DsKription  of  luly,"  much  of  what  Ad- 
dison baa  given  us  in  his  "  Remarks  K" 
He  aaMlf  ''  Xhe  eolleetion  of  passages  from 
the  dnsBiehs  baa  been  made  by  another 
ItaUan:  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  detect 
a  mao  as  a  plagiary  in  sucn  a  case,  because 
all  vHio  aei  about  making  such  a  collection 
most  find  the  same  passages;  but,  if  you 
find  the  same  applications  in  another  book, 
then  Addison^  learning  in  his  <  Remarks' 
tomblea  dovnL  It  is  a  tedious  book;  and, 
if  it  frere  not  attached  to  Addison's  previous 
innilataon,  one  wouki  not  think  much  of  it. 
Had  he  written  nothing  else,  his  name 
would  not  have  lived.  Addison  does  not 
feo  have  gone  deep  in  Italian  literature : 

1  8ea/eer,  7tb  April,  1776.] 
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he  ehowB  nothing  of  it  in  his  subsequent 
writings.  He  shows  a  great  deal  of  French 
leaminp^.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  know- 
ledge circulated  in  the  French  language  than 
in  any  other.  There  is  more  original  know- 
ledffe  in  English."  "  But  the  Frencji," 
said  I,  *'  have  the  art  of  accomraodatin?  lit- 
erature V  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir j  we  nave 
no  such  book  as  Moreri's  *  Dictionary.' " 
BoswcLL.  "Their  'Ana'  are  good." 
JoHKsoK.  "  A  few  of  them  are  g0(xi;  but 
we  have  one  book  of  that  kind  better  than 
any  of  them,  Selden's  •  Table-talk."  As  to 
original  literature,  the  French  have  a  cou- 
ple of  tra^ick  poets  who  go  round  the 
world,  Racme  and  Gorneille,  and  one  com- 
ick  poet,  Moliere."  Boswell.  "They 
have  Fenelon."  Jobnsoit.  "  Why,  sir, 
Telemachus  is  pretty  well."  Boswell. 
"  And  Voltaire,  sir."  Johnson.  "  He  has 
not  stood  his  trial  yet  And  what  makea 
Voltaire  chiefly  circulate  is  collection,  such 
as  his  <  Universal  History.'"  Boswell. 
"  What  do  you  ssy  to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux?"- 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  nobody  reads  him  3."  He 
would  not  allow  Massillon  and  Bourdaloue 
to  go  round  the  world.  In  general,  howe\'- 
er,  he  gave  the  French  much  praise  for 
their  industry. 

He  asked  me  whether  he  had  mentioned,  m 
any  of  the  papers  of  the  "  Rambler,"  the  de- 
scription in  \  irgil  of  the  entrance  into  Hell, 
with  an  application  to  the  press;  "  foresaid 
he)  I  do  not  much  remember  them."  I  told 
him,  "  No."    Upon  which  he  repeated  it: 

Vestibnlam  ante  ipsam,  primiiqBe  in  iascibiM  orei, 
Lnctiu  et  altrices  poaaere  cubilia  Cnne  ; 
Pallentesque  habitant  Morbi,  trinisqae  Senectas, 
Et  metus,  et  maleaaada  Fames,  et  tnrpb  Egeitas, 
Terribiles  visa  fonnae  ;  Letbamqae,  Laborqoa  K 

"Now (said  he),  abnost  all  these  apply  ex- 
actly to  an  authour;  all  these  are  the  con- 
comitants of  a  printing-house."  I  propos- 
ed to  him  to  dictate  an  essav  on  it,  and  of- 
fered to  write  it.  He  said  he  would  not  do 
it  &en,  but  perhaps  would  write  one  at  some 
future  period. 

The  Sunday  evening  that  we  sat  by  our- 
selves at  Aberdeen,  I  asked  him  several  par- 
ticulars of  his  Kfe,  from  his  early  years, 
which  he  readily  told  me;  and  I  wrote  them 

*  [Mr.  Boswell  probably  meant  by  "  aecon^ 
modating  Uteratare,'*  making  it  more  accessible 
and  readier  for  ordinary  use. — Ed.] 

*  I  take  leave  to  enter  my  strongest  protest 
against  this  judgment.  Bossnet  I  bold  to  be  one 
of  tbe  fiiBt  luminaries  of  religion  and  literature. 
If  there  are  who  do  not  read  bim,  it  is  full  time 
they  should  begin. — Boswelx.. 

*  Just  In  tbe  gate,  and  in  the  Jsvn  of  hell, 
Rerenf  eftal  cares  and  sullen  lorrows  dwell ; 
And  pde  dlseaaes,  snd  teplnlng  age ; 
Want,  fbar,  sad  teniae's  unresisted  rage } 

Here  toils  snd  death,  and  death's  hal(4>rother,  alesp^ 
Fonaa  terrible  to  view,  their  aentry  keep.^DaTnBii. 
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down  before  him,  Thia  day  I  proceeded  in 
my  inquiries,  also  writing  them  in  his 
presence.  I  have  them  on  detached  sheets 
*  *  *  1.  I  have  now  a  vast  treasure  of  his 
conversation!  at  different  times,  since  the 
year  1 763,  when  I  first  obtained  his  acquaint- 
ance; and  by  assiduous  inquiry,  I  can  make 
up  for  not  knowin^^  him  sooner. 

A  Newcastle  ship-master,  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  house,  intruded  himself  upon 
us.  He  was  much  in  liquor,  and  talked 
nonsense  about  his  being  a  man  for  Wilkes 
and  Liberty,  and  against  the  ministry.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  angry,  that  "  a  fellow  should 
come  into  our  company,  who  was  fit  for  no 
company."    He  led  us  soon. 

Col  returned  from  his  aunt,  and  told  us, 
she  insisted  that  we  should  come  to  her 
house  that  night.  He  introduced  to  us  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  factor  in 
Tyr-yi.  He  was  a  genteel,  agreeable  man. 
He  was  going  to  Inverary,  and  promised  to 
put  letters  into  the  poetromce  for  vs.  I  now 
found  that  Dr.  Johnson'a  desire  to  get  on 
the  main  land  arose  from  his  anxiety  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  conveying  letten  to  his 
friends. 

Af\er  dinner,  we  proceeded  to  Dr. 
M'Lean's,  which  was  about  a  mile  from  our 
inn.  He  was  not  at  home,  but  we  were  re- 
ceived by  his  lady  and  daughter,  who  enter- 
tained us  so  well,  that  Dr.  Johnson  seemed 
quite  happy.  When  we  had  supped,  he  ask- 
ed me  to  give  him  some  paper  to  write  let- 
ters. I  begged  he  would  write  short  ones,  and 
not  expattaie,  as  we  ought  to  set  off  early. 
He  was  irritated  by  this,  and  said,  "  What 
must  be  done,  must  be  done:  the  thing  is 
past  a  joke." — "  Nay,  sir  Tsaid  IJ,  write  as 
much  as  vou  please;  but  ao  not  blame  me, 
if  we  are  kept  six  days  before  we  get  to  the 
main  land.  You  were  very  impatient  in 
the  morning:  but  no  sooner  do  you  find 
yourself  in  good  quarters,  than  vou  forget 
that  you  are  to  move."  I  got  him  paper 
enough,  and  we  parted  in  wood  humour. 

Let  me  now  recollect  whatever  particu- 
lars I  have  omitted.  In  the  rooming  I  said 
to  him,  before  we  landed  at  Tobermorie, 
"  We  shall  see  Dr.  McLean,  who  has  writ- 

'  Here  in  the  original  text  came  the  foUowinc 
aanoancement  of  the  Life  of  Johoaon: — **  I  ahaU 
collect  Buthentick  materiaU  for  'The  Life  of 
Samuel  Johnaon,  LL.  D. ; '  and,  if  I  sarvive  him, 
I  ahall  be  one  who  will  moat  faithfblly  do  honour 
to  hii  memory.**  To  which  thia  note  was  ap- 
pended: "It  ia  no  amall  aatiafiictioa  to  me  to 
reflect,  that  Dr.  Johnson  read  thi$,  and  after 
being  apprized  of  my  intention,  commonicated  to 
me,  at  aabaeqaeat  perioda,  many  paiticolaxs  of  hk 
life,  which  probably  could  not  otherwiae  have 
been  praaerred.'* — BoawKLL.  [Thia  ia  a  con- 
duaive  anawer  to  thoae  who,  in  the  character  of 
frienda  of  Johnaon'a  memory,  affected  to  blame 
this  puUieation.— Eo.] 
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ten  the  Histofy  of  the  M'Leaii8.»*  Jsbi. 
soy.  "  I  have  no  great  patience  to  itty  to 
hear  the  history  of  the  McLeans.  I  would 
rather  hear  the  History  of  the  Tbralea.** 
When  on  Mull,  I  said,  **  Well,  sir,  this  it 
the  fourth  of  the  Hebrides  that  ws  bare 
been  upon«"  Johhsov.  "  Nay,  we  can- 
not bosst  of  the  number  we  have  seen.  We 
thought  we  should  see  many  more.  We 
thought  of  sailing  about  easily  from  island 
to  island;  and  so  we  should,  had  we  come 
at  a  better  season  9:  bnt  we,  being  wiie 
men,  thought  it  would  be  summer  all  the 
year  where  wt  were.  However,  sir,  we 
have  seen  enough  to  give  us  a  pretty  good 
notion  of  the  system  of  insular  life." 

Let  me  not  for^,  that  he  sometnnei 
amused  himself  with  very  slight  reading*, 
from  which,  however,  his  oonversation 
showed  that  be  contrived  to  extract  eome 
benefit.  At  Captain  M'Lean'a  he  read  a 
good  deal  in  *'  The  Cbanner,"  a  eoUeetioa 
of  songs. 

Friday,  IM  OeMer.^We  tiiisBKmuog 
found  that  we  oouid  not  proeeed,  there  be- 
ing a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and 
the  rivers  being  impaasahle.  When  I  ex- 
pressed my  discontent  nt  mur  eonfiaemeDt, 
Dr.  Jotamon  said,  ^  Now  that  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  writing  to  the  msin  lead, 
I  am  m  no  such  haste.''  I  wss  amuaed 
with  his  being  so  easily  satisfied;  for  the 
truth  was,  that  the  gentleman  who  was  to 
convey  our  letters,  as  I  was  now  informed, 
was  not  to  set  out  for  Inversiy  for  eome 
time;  so  that  it  was  probable  we  ^akl  be 
there  as  soon  as  he:  however,  I  did  not 
undeceive  my  friend,  but  sufined  him  to 
enjoy  his  fancy. 

Dr.  Johnson  asked,  in  the  eveniag^to 
see  Dr.  McLean's  books.  He  took  down 
<<  Willis  de  Anim4  Brutorum,"  snd  pond 
over  it  a  good  deaL 

Miss  Ar  Lean  produced  some  £ise  poem 
by  J<^n  M'Lean,  who  was  a  famous  bard 
in  Mull,  and  had  died  only  afisw  yean  ago. 
He  eould  neither  read  nor  write.  She 
read  and  translated  two  of  them;  on*  i 
kind  of  elegy  on  Sir  John  M*Lean^  being 
obliged  to  l|y  his  country  in  171&;  another, 
a  dialogue  between  two  Roman  Calbobek 
young  ladies,  sisters,  whetber  it  was  better 
to  be  a  nun  or  to  marry.  I  ccndd  not  pef- 
oeive  much  poetical  imagery  in  the  traiwa* 
tion.  Yet  all  of  our  company  vAo  under* 
stood  firse  seemed  ehaimen  with  the  oiig> 
inal.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  sonechotce 
oC  expression,  iai  some  ezoeileace  of  B^ 
rangeroent,  that  cannot  be  shown  in  tianeb- 
tion. 

'  [Thia  ohserration  is  very  Jost  The  time  lor 
the  Hebridei  was  too  lata  by  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  I  have  heard  thme  who  remembervd 
their  tour  expreei  sarpriw  they  were  not  dfovoed. 
— ^Walter  Scott.] 
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Afler  vn  had  exhffusied  &e  Brae  poefns, 
of  whi^  Dr.  Johnson  flatd  nothing^,  Miss 
M'Lean  gtye  m  seversl  tnnes  on  a  spinnet, 
which,  though  made  00  kmg  ago  as  in  1667, 
vas  still  very  well  toned.  She  sang  alonff 
with  it.  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  pleased  with 
the  musick,  though  he  owns  he  neither  likes 
it,  nor  has  hardly  any  perception  of  it 
At  Mr.  M'F)iersott'ft,  in  Slate,  he  told  ns, 
that  ^*  he  knew  a  drum  from  a  trumpet,  and 
a  hagptpe  from  a  guitar,  which  was  ahout 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  musick." 
To-night  he  said,  that,  "  if  he  had  learnt 
rausick,  he  should  have  been  afraid  he 
wooU  have  done  nothing  else  but  play.  It 
was  a  method  of  employing  the  mind, 
without  the  labour  of  tliinking  at  all,  and 
with  some  anplause  from  a  man's  self." 

We  had  the  musick  of  the  bagpipe  every 
dsT,  at  Armidale,  Dunve^an,  and  Col.  Dr. 
JoiimM>B  appeared  fond  ot  it,  and  used  oflen 
to  fiand  for  some  time  with  his  ear  close  to 
the  rreat  drone. 

The  penurious  gentleman  *  of  our  ac- 
qutifttanee,  fbrmerly  alluded  to,  afforded  us 
a  topiek  of  conversation  to-night.  Dr. 
Johason  said,  I  ought  to  write  down  a  col- 
lection of  the  instances  of  his  narrowness,  as 
they  almost  exceeded  belief.  Col  told  us, 
that  0*Kane,  the  famous  Irish  haiper,  was 
ones  at  that  gentleman's  house.  He  could 
not  find  in  his  heart  to  give  him  any  mo- 
ney, but  gave  him  a  key  for  a  harp,  which 
was  fiwly  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  with  a  precious  stone,  and  was  worth 
eighty  or  a  hundred  guineas.  He  did  not 
know  the  valve  of  It:  and  when  he  came  to 
iniowit.  he  woidd  rain  have  had  it  back; 
bvt  <MLatte  took  care  that  he  shoukl  not. 
Joa»so«.  *«  They  exaggerate  the  value  ; 
every  body  is  so  desirous  that  he  should  be 
Ikcoed.  1  am  rerv  willing  it  should  be 
tvnrth  eighty  or  a  hundred  guineas;  but  I 
do  DOC  Mtieve  it."  Boswell.  "  I  do  not 
think  O'Kane  was  obliged  to  give  it  back." 
JowwMV.  **  No,  sir.  If  a  man  with  his 
e7«B  open,  and  without  any  means  used  to 
deceive  him,  fivn  me  a  thing,  I  am  not  to 
let  hni  hsve  it  again  when  he  grows  wiser. 
I  like  10  see  how  avarice  defeats  itself:  how, 
when  svoiding  to  part  with  money,  the 
■iaer  pfves  something  more  valuable." 
Coi  said,  the  gentlemaniB  relations  were 
angiy  at  his  giving  away  the  harp  key,  for 
it  had  been  long  in  the  family.  Jobnsok. 
^  Sir,  lie  Tallies  a  new  guinea  more  than 
an  old  fifiedd." 

Col  also  told  ns,  that  the  same  person 
hario^  come  up  with  a  seijeant  and  twen- 
ty men  working  on  the  high  road,  he  en- 
tered into  discourse  with  the  Serjeant, 
aad  then  gsve  hiro  sixpence  for  the  men 
10  drink.     The   seijeant  asked,    « Who 

<  [flk  Alenndsr  Macdenald.— En.] 
▼OL.  I.        65 
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is  thb  fettow?''*  Upon  being  informed j 
he  said,  **  If  I  had  known  who  he  was, 
I  should  have  thrown  it  in  his  face." 
JoBKsoir.  '*  There  is  much  want  of  sense 
in  all  this.  He  had  no  business  to  speak 
with  the  seijeant.  He  might  have  Seen 
in  haste,  and  trotted  on.  He  has  not  learnt 
to  be  a  miser:  1  believe  we  must  take  him 
apprentice."  Boswell.  *<  He  wouhl  grudge 
giving  half  a  guinea  to  be  taught"  John* 
son.  <<  Nay,  sir,  you  must  teach  him  gra- 
ti».  You  must  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
practise  your  precepts." 

Let  me  now  go  back,  and  glean  Johmo^ 
niane.  The  Saturday  before  we  sailed 
from  Slate,  I  sat  awhile  in  the  afternoon 
with  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  room,  in  a  quiet 
serious  frame.  I  observed,  that  hardly  any 
man  was  accurately  prepared  for  dying; 
but  almost  every  one  left  something  un* 
done,  something  in  eonfusion;  that  my 
father,  indeed,  told  me  he  knew  one  man 
(Carlisle  of  Limekilns),  after  wlioee  death 
all  his  papers  were  found  in  exact  order; 
and  nothing  was  omitted  in  his  will.  Johm* 
SON.  "  Sir,  I  had  an  uncle  ^  who  died  so; 
but  such  attention  requires  great  leisure, 
and  great  firmness  of  mind.  If  one  was 
to  think  constantly  of  death,  the  business 
of  life  would  stand  still.  I  am  no  friend  to 
making  religion  appear  too  hard.  Many 
good  people  have  done  harm,  by  giving  se- 
vere notions  of  it.  In  the  same  way  as  to 
learning:  I  never  frighten  young  people 
with  difficulties;  on  the  contrary,  I  tell  them 
that  they  may  very  easily  ^et  as  much  as 
will  do  very  well.  I  do  not  indeed  tell  them 
that  they  will  be  Bentleyi,** 

The  night  we  rode  to  CoVs  house,  I 
said,  "  Lonl  £Hbank  is  probably  wonder^ 
ins*  what  is  become  of  us."  Johnson. 
"  No,  no;  he  is  not  thinking  of  us."  Bos- 
well. "  But  recollect  the  warmth  with 
which  he  wrote.  Are  we  not  to  believe  a 
man,  when  he  says  he  has  a  ^reat  desire 
to  see  another?  Do  n't  you  beheve  that  I 
was  very  impatient  for  your  coming  to 
Scotland?"  Johnson. 
lieve  you  were;  and  I 
come  to  you.  A  young  man  feels  so,  but 
seldom  an  old  man."  I  however  convinced 
him  that  Lord  £libank,  who  has  much  of 
the  spirit  of  a  youn^  man,  might  feel  so. 
He  asked  me  if  our  jaunt  had  answered  ex- 
pectation. I  said  it  had  much  exceeded 
it.  I  expected  much  difficulty  with  him, 
and  had  not  found  it.  "  And,"  he  added, 
'*  wherever  we  have  come,  we  have  been 
received  like  princes  in  their  progress." 

He  said,  be  would  not  wish  not  to  be  dis- 
gusted in  the  Highlands;  for  that  wouki  be 


"Yes,  sir;  Ibe- 
was  impatient  to 


•  [If  Mis  Sewaid's  slory  of  hli  having  had  an 
uncle  hanged  had  been  trae,  Johnson  eauid  not 
have  made  ■ocb  an  allaiion  as  dns.— Ed.] 
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to  lose  (he  power  ofdiBtinfiniishiiiff,  and  aman 
might  Uien  lie  down  in  we  middle  of  them. 
He  wished  only  to  conceal  his  disgust. 

At  Captain  M'Lean's,  I  mentioned  Pope's 
friend,  Spence.  Johnson.  "  He  was  a  weak 
conceited  man  i."  Boswkll.  "  A  good 
scholar,  sir?  "  Johnson.  "  Why  no, sir." 
Bos  WELL.  ''  He  was  a  pretty  scholar." 
Johnson.  *^  You  have  about  reached  him." 

Last  night  at  the  inn,  when  the  factor  in 
Tyr-yi  spoke  of  his  having  heard  that  a 
roof  was  put  on  some  part  of  the  buildings 
at  IcolmkiH,  I  unluckily  said,  "  It  will  be 
fortunate  if  we  find  a  cathedral  with  a  roof 
on  it."  I  said  this  from  a  foolish  anxiety 
to  engage  Dr.  Johnson's  curiosity  more. 
He  took  me  short  at  once.  "What,  sir  f 
how  can  you  talk  so?  If  we  shall  find  a 
cathedral  roofed  I  as  if  we  were  going  to  a 
terra  incognita:  when  every  thing  that  is 
at  IcolmkiH  is  so  well  known,  xou  are 
like  some  New  England-men  who  came  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  '  Come,'  said 
they,  *  let  us  go  up  and  see  what  sort  of  in- 
habitants there  are  here.'  They  talked, 
sir,  as  if  they  had  been  to  go  up  the  Sus- 
quehannah,  or  any  other  American  river." 

Saturday^  \%tK  October. — This  day  there 
was  a  new  moon,  and  the  weather  changed 
for  the  better.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Miss 
McLean,  "  She  is  the  most  accomplished 
lady  that  I  have  found  in  the  Highlands. 
She  knows  French,  musick,  and  drawing, 
sews  neatly,  makes  shell-work,  and  can 
milk  cows;  in  short,  she  can  do  every  thing. 
She  talks  sensibly,  and  is  the  first  person 
whom  I  have  iound,  that  can  translate 
Erse  poetry  literally."  We  set  out,  mount- 
ed on  little  Mull  horses.  Mull  correspond- 
ed exactly  with  the  idea  which  I  had  al- 
ways had  of  it:  a  hilly  country^  diversified 
with  heath  ana  grass,  and  many  rivulets. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  not  in  very  gocid  humour. 
He  said,  it  was  a  dreary  country,  much 
worse  than  Sky.  I  differed  from  him,  "  O, 
sir,"  said  he,  "a  most  dolorous  country ! " 

We  had  a  very  hard  iourney  to-day.  I 
had  no  bridle  for  my  sneltie,  but  only  a 
halter;  and  Joseph  rode  without  a  saddle. 
At  one  place,  a  loch  having  swelled  over 
the  road,  we  were  obliged  to  plunge  through 
pretty  deep  water.  Dr.  Johnson  observ^, 
now  helpless  a  man  would  be,  were  he 
travelling  here  alone,  and  should  meet  with 
any  accident;  and  said,  "  he  longed  to  get 

*  Mr.  Laii|;ton  thinks  this  must  have  been  the 
hastj  expresRion  of  a  splenetick  moment,  as  he 
has  heard  Dr.  Johnson  speak  of  Mr.  Spence 's 
judgment  in  criticiam  with  lo  high  a  degree  of 
respect,  as  to  show  that  this  was  not  his  settled 
opinion  of  him.  Let  me  add  that,  in  the  preface 
to  the  Preceptor^  he  recommends  Spencers 
VeeAj  on  Pope's  Odyssey,  and  that  his  admirable 
Lives  of  the  Ejiglish  Poets  are  much  enriched  by 
Spenca's  Anecdotes  of  Pope.< — ^Boswsll. 


[tour  TO  TBI 

to  a  tmmJtry  of9addie$  mtd  6rtiUet,"   He 
was  more  out  of  humour  to-day  than  he 
has  been  in  the  course  of  our  tour,  being 
fretted  to  find  that  his  tittle  horse  could 
scarcely  support  his  weight;  and  having 
sufiered  a  loss,  which^  though  small  in  itr 
self,  was  of  some   consequence   to  him, 
while  travelling  the  rugged  steeps  of  MuU, 
where  he  was  at  times  obliged  to  walk. 
The  loss  that  I  allude  to  was  that  of  the 
large  oak-stick,  which,  as  I  formerly  mei> 
tioned,  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Lon- 
don.   It  was  of  great  use  to  him  in  our 
wild'  peregrination;  for,  ever  since  bis  last 
illness  in  1766,  he  has  had  a  weakneas  in 
his  knees,  and  has  not  been  able  to  walk 
easily.     It  had  too  the  properties  of  a  mea- 
sure; for  one  nail  was  driven  into  it  at 
the  length  of  a  foot;  another  at  that  of  a 
yard.     In  return  for  the  services  it  bad 
done  him,  he  said,  this  morning,  he  woald 
make  a  present  of  it  to  some  museum;  bnt 
he  little  thought  he  was  so  soon  to  k)e&  it 
As  he  preferred  riding  with  a  switch,  it 
was  intrusted  to  a  fellow  to  be  delivered  to 
our  baggage-man,  who  followed  us  at  some 
distance;    but  we  never  saw  it  more.   1 
could  not  persuade  him  out  of  a  saapidon 
that  it  had  been  stolen.    '*  No,  no,  my 
friend,"  said  he;  "  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  man  in  Mull,  who  has  got  it,  will 
part  with  it      Consider,  sir,  the  value  of 
such  a  piece  of  timber  here !" 

As  we  travelled  this  forenoon,  we  met 
Dr.  McLean,  who  expressed  much  regret 
at  his  having  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
absent  while  we  were  at  bis  house. 

We  were  in  hopes  to  get  to  Sir  Allan 
Maclean's,  at  Inchkenneth,  to-night;  but 
the  eight  miles,  of  which  our  road  was  taid 
to  consist,  were  so  very  long,  that  we  did 
not  reach  the  opposite  coast  of  MoU  till 
seven  at  night,  though  we  had  set  out  aboat 
eleven  in  the  forenoon;  and  when  we  did 
arrive  there,  we  found  the  wind  strong 
against  us.  Cot  determined  that  we  should 
pass  the  niffht  at  M'Quarrie's,  in  the  island 
of  Ulva,  which  ties  between  Mull  and  Ifi«b- 
kenneth;  and  a  servant  was  sent  forward  to 
the  ferry,  to  secure  the  boat  for  us:  but  tbe 
boat  was  gone  to  the  Ulva  side,  and  tbe 
wind  was  so  high  that  the  people  could  not 
hear  him  call;  and  the  nignt  so  dark  that 
they  could  not  see  a  signal.  We  abouU 
have  been  in  a  very  bad  situation,  hsd  there 
not  fortunately  been  lying  in  the  Uttle  sound 
of  Ulva  an  Irish  vessel,  the  Bonnetta,  of  Lon- 
donderry, Captain  M'Lure,  master.  He 
himself  was  at  M'Quatrie'a;  but  his  men 
obligingly  came  with  their  long-boat,  and 
ferried  us  over. 

M'Quarrie*8  house  was  mean,  but  we 
were  agreeably  surprised  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  masteri  whom  we  found  to  be 
intelligent,  polite,  and  mocii  a  man  of  the 
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worid  I.  Though  his  dan  is  not  numerous, 
he  is  m  very  ancient  chief,  and  has  a  burial* 
place  at  loolmkill.  He  told  us,  his  family 
had  posscaaed  Ulva  for  nine  hundred  years; 
hat  1  was  diatreased  to  hear  that  it  was  soon 
to  be  sold  for  payment  of  his  debts. 

Captain  M'Lure,  whom  we  found  here, 
WIS  of  Scotch  extraction,  and  properly  a 
Madeod,  being  descended  of  some  of  the 
Maeleods  who  went  with  Sir  Norman  of* 
Bemcra  tn  the  battle  of  Worcester  3;  and 
aAer  the  defeat  of  the  royalists,  fled  to  Ire- 
land, and,  to  conceal  themselves,  took  a  dif- 
ferent name.  He  told  me,  there  was  a 
^reat  number  of  them  about  Londonderry; 
some  of  good  property.  I  said ,  they  should 
DOW  resume  their  real  name.  The  Laird  of 
Macleod  should  go  over,  and  assemble  them, 
and  make  them  all  drink  the  large  horn  full, 
tod  from  that  time  they  should  w  Mack^s. 
The  captain  informed  us,  he  had  named  his 
•hip  the  Bonnetta,  out  of  gratitude  to  Pro- 
videaoe ;  for  once,  when  he  was  sailing  to 
Ametiem.  with  a  good  number  of  passengers, 
the  ship  in  which  he  then  sailed  was  be- 
cslmed  for  five  weeks,  and  during  all  tliat 
time,  numbers  of  the  fish  Bonnetta  swam 
ek)se  to  her,  and  were  caught  for  food;  he 
moIved»  therefore,  that  the  nhip  he  should 
onX  set  should  be  called  the  Bonnetta. 

M^Qaarrie  told  us  a  ntrong  instance  of 
the  Beeond-sighi^  He  had  gone  to  Edin- 
buri^h,  and  taken  a  mail-servant  along  with 
him.  An  old  woman,  who  was  in  the  house. 
Slid  one  day,  '*  M'Quarrie  will  be  at  home 
tiMnorrow,  and  will  bring  two  gentlemen 
with  him;  "  and  she  said,  she  saw  his  ser- 
vant return  in  red  and  green.  He  did  come 
home  next  day.  He  had  two  gentlemen  with 
him,  and  bis  servant  had  a  new  red  and 
gfreea  Uvery,  which  M<Quarrie  had  bought 
for  ban  at  Edinburgh,  upon  a  sudden 
thought,  not  having  the  least  intention  when 
he  left. home  to  put  his  servant  in  livery;  so 
that  the  okl  wmnan  could  not  have  heard  any 
pievkins  mention  of  it.  This,  he  assured 
as,  was  a  true  story. 

M^Quarrie  insisted  tliat  the  Mereheia 
MfUierttm,  mentioned  in  our  old  charters, 
did  rcadly  mean  the  privilege  which  a  lord 
of  a  manor  or  a  baron  had,  to  have  the  first 
night  of  all  hia  vassals'  wives.  Dr.  John- 
son said,  the  belief  of  such  a  custom  having 
existed  was  also  hekl  in  England,  where 
there  is  a  tenure  called  Borough  Enfflish, 
by  which  the  ekleat  chiki  does  not  inherit, 
from  a  doubt  of  his  being  the  son  of  the  te- 
asnt^.    M*Q,uarrie  told  us,  that  still,  on 

*  [M^oanie  was  bospttsble  to  an  almost  co- 
nanuc  degree.  He  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age. 
— WAJLxaa  Scott.] 

'  [See  MacUod'9  Memoirs,  Appendix^  p. 
2W.— Ed-] 

'  Sir  WiDiam  Blsekstone  says  in  his  **  Com- 
*'  thst  •*  hf  esmot  find  that  avar  this 


the  marriage  of  each  of  his  tenants,  a  sheep 
is  due  to  him;  for  which  the  composition 
is  fixed  at  five  shillings.  I  suppose,  Ulva 
is  the  only  place  where  tliie  custom  remains  K 

Talking  of  "the  sale  of  an  estate  of  an  an- 
cient family,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
purchased  much  under  its  value  by  the  con- 
fidential lawyer  of  that  familv,  and  it  being 
mentioned  that  the  sale  would  probably  be 
set  aside  by  a  suit  in  equity.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  '<  I  am  very  willing  that  this  sale 
should  he  set  aside,  but  I  doubt  much  whe- 
ther the  suit  will  he  successful;  for  the  ar^ 
gument  for  avoiding  the  sale  is  founded  on 
vague  and  indeterminate  principles, — as 
that  the  price  was  too  low,  and  that  there 
was  a  great  degree  of  confidence  placed  by 
the  seller  in  the  person  who  became  the  pur- 
chaser. Now,  how  low  should  a  price  be? 
or  what  degree  of  confidence  should  there 
be  to  make  a  bargain  be  set  aside?  a  bar- 
gain, which  is  a  wager  of  skill  between  man 
and  man.  If,  indeed,  any  fraud  can  be 
proved,  that  will  do." 

When  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  by  our- 
selves at  night,  I  observed  of  our  host,  <<  .^s- 
pectumgeneroium  habet;  "  <<  Ei  generotum 
antmiim,"  he  added.  For  fear  of  being 
overheard  in  the  small  Highland  houses,  I 
often  talked  to  him  in  auch  Latin  as  I  could 
speak,  and  with  as  much  of  the  English  ac- 
cent as  1  could  assume,  so  as  not  to  be  un- 
derstood, in  case  our  conversation  shoukl  be 
too  loud  for  the  space. 

We  had  each  an  elegant  bed  in  the  same 
room;  and  here  it  was  that  a  circumstance 
occurred,  as  to  which  he  has  been  strangely 
misunderstood.  From  his  description  of 
hia  chamber,  it  has  erroneously  been  sup- 
posed, that  his  bed  being  too  short  for  him, 
his  feet,  during  the  night,  were  in  the  mire; 
whereas  he  has  only  said,  that  when  he  un- 
dressed, he  felt  his  feet  in  the  mire :  that  is, 
the  clay-floor  of  the  room,  which  he  stood 
upon  iJefore  he  went  into  bed,  was  wet, 
in  consequence  of  the  windows  being  bro- 
ken, which  let  in  the  rain. 

Sunday,  llth  October. — Being  informed 
that  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  observa- 
tion in  Ulva,  we  took  boat,  and  proceeded 
to  Inchkenneth  \  where  we  were  introduced 

custom  prevailed  in  England;'*  and  therefore  ha 
is  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  have  given  rise  to 
Borough-English.     [2.  Com.  83.^Ed.] 

*  [This  custom  stUl  continues' in  Ulva. — Wai.- 
TEH  Scott.] 

^  [Inchkenueth  is  a  most  beautiful  little  islet  of 
the  most  verdant  green,  while  all  the  neighbour- 
ing shore  of  Greban,  os  well  as  the  latge  islands 
of  Colinsay  and  Ulva,  are  as  black  as  heath  and 
mo«  can  make  them.  But  Ulva  has  a  good  an^ 
chorage,  and  Inchkenneth  is  surrounded  by  shoals. 
It  is  now  uninhabited.  The  ruins  of  the  huts,  in 
which  Dr.  Johnson  was  received  by  Btr  Allan 
M*Lean,  were  still  to  be  saaa,  and  some  tatteisof 
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by  our  friend  Col  to  Sir  Allan  M'Lean, 
the  chief  of  his  clan,  and  to  two  young  la- 
dies, his  daughters.  Inchkenneth  is  a  pret- 
ty little  island,  a  mile  long,  and  about  half 
a*  mile  broad,  all  good  land. 

As  we  walked  up  from  the  shore.  Dr. 
Johnson's  heart  was  cheered  by  the  sight 
of  a  road  marked  with  cart-wheels,  as  on  the 
main  land;  a  thing  which  we  had  not  seen 
for  a  long  time.  It  gave  us  a  pleasure  simi- 
lar to  that  which  a  traveller  feels,  when, 
whilst  wandering  on  what  he  fears  is  a  desert 
island,  he  perceives  the  print  of  human  feet. 

Military  men  BC(^mre  excellent  habits  of 
having  all  conveniences  about  them.  Sir 
Allan  M<Lean,  who  had  been  long  in  the 
army,  and  had  now  a  lease  of  the  island, 
had  formed  a  commodious  habitation, 
though  it  consisted  but  of  a  few  small  build- 
ings, only  one  story  high.  He  had,  in  his 
little  apartments,  more  things  than  I  could 
enumerate  in  a  page  or  two. 

Among  other  agreeable  circumstances,  it 
was  not  the  least,  to  find  here  a  parcel  of 
the  «*  Caledonian  Mercury,*'  published  since 
we  led  Edinburgh;  which  I  read  with  that 

Ceasure  which  every  man  feels  who  has 
sen  for  some  time  secluded  from  the  ani- 
mated scenes  of  the  busy  world. 

Dr.  Johnson  found  books  here.  He  bade 
me  buy  Bishop  Gastrell's  "  Christian  Insti- 
tutes," which  was  lying  in  the  room.  He 
said,  *<  I  do  not  like  to  read  any  thing  on  a 
Sunday  3,  but  what  is  theological;  not  that 
I  would  scrupulously  refuse  to  look  at  any 
thing  which  a  friend  should  show  me  in  a 
newspaper;  but  in  general,  I  would  read  on- 

the  paper  hangiogp  were  to  be  Men  on  the  walla. 
Sir  Geoi^  Onesiphoras  Paul  was  at  Inchkenneth 
with  the  same  party  of  which  I  was  a  member. 
lie  seemed  to  me  to  suspect  many  of  the  High- 
land tales  which  he  heard,  but  he  showed  most 
incredulity  on  the  subject  of  Johnson's  having 
been  entertained  in  the  wretched  huts  of  which  we 
aaw  the  ruins.  He  took  me  asido,  and  conjured 
me  to  tell  him  the  truth  of  the  matter.  '*  This  Sir 
Allan,*'  said  he,  **wos  he  a  regular  baronet,  or 
was  his  title  such  a  traditional  one  as  yen  find  in 
Ireland?"  I  assured  mj  excellent  acquamtance 
that,  '*  For  my  own  part,  I  would  have  paid  more 
respect  to  a  knight  of  Kerry,  or  knight  of  Glynn; 
yet  Sir  Allan  M*Lean  was  a  regular  baronet  by 
patent;"  and,  having  given  him  this  information, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him,  in  return,  wliether 
he  would  not  m  conscience  prefer  the  worst  cell 
in  the  jail  at  Gloucester  (which  he  had  been  very 
active  in  overlooking  while  the  building  was  going 
oo)  to  those  exposed  hovels  where  Johnson  had 
been  entertained  by  rank  and  beauty.  He  looked 
round  the  little  islet,  and  allowed  Sir  Allan  had 
some  advantage  in  exercising  ground;  but  in  other 
respects  he  thought  the  compulsory  tenants  of 
Gloucester  had  greatly  the  advantage.  Such  was 
his  opinion  of  a  place,  coneernina  which  Johnson 
has  recoided  that  "  it  wanted  UtUe  which  palaces 
eonld  affi>rd.'* — Walter  Scott. 
■  [See  ante,  p.  256  and  844.— Ed.] 
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ly  what  is  theok)gicaL  I  read  just  now  tome 
of  '  Drumroond's  Travels,'  before  I  perceiv- 
ed what  books  were  here.  1  then  took  tip 
<  Derham's  Physico-Theolo^y.'  >* 

Every  particular  concerning  this  iBland 
having  bcien  so  well  described  by  Dr.  John- 
son, it  would  be  superfluous  in  me  to  pre- 
sent the  public  with  the  observations  that  I 
made  upon  it,  in  my  journal. 

I  was  quite  easy  with  Sir  Allan  alniORt 
instantaneously.    He  knew  the  great  inti- 
macy there  had  been  between  my  father 
and  his  predecessor,  Sir  Hector,  and  wai 
himself  of  a  very  frank  disposition.    Afler 
dinner.  Sir  Allan  said  he  haa  got  Dr.  Cimp- 
bell  about  a  hundred  subscribers  to  hii 
"  Britannia  Elucidata  "  (a  work  aoce  pvlh 
lished  under  the  title  of  "  A  Political  Sur- 
vey of  Great  Britain  "),  of  whom  he  believ- 
ed twenty  were  dead,  the  publication  hav- 
ing been  so  long  delayed.    Jonirsoii. "  8ir, 
I  imagine  the  delay  of  publication  is  owiiw 
to  this; — that,  aller  puolicatton,  there  will 
be  no  more  subscribersy  and  few  will  eeod 
the  additional  guinea  to  get  the^  boob:  in 
which  they  will  be  wrong;  for  there  will  be 
a  ^reat  deal  of  instruction  in  the  work.   I 
thmk  highly  of  Campbell.    In  the€ntplace, 
he  has  v(^  good  parts.    In  the  seeond 
place,  he  has  very  extensive  reading;  not, 
perhaps,  what  is  properly  called  learning, 
out  history,  politicks,  and,  in  short,  that 
popular  knowledge  which  makes  a  man  very 
useful.    In  the  third  place,  he  has  leanifd 
much  b^  what  is  called  the  va9  etvo.   He 
talks  with  a  great  many  people.'* 

Speaking  of  this  gentleman,  at  Rosay, 
he  told  us,  that  he  one  day  called  on  him, 
and  they  talked  of  *<  TuTl's  HuBbanlrv.'' 
Dt,  Campbell  said  something.  Dr.  Jonp- 
son  began  to  dispute  it.  **  Come,"  wd 
Dr.  Campbell,  <*  we  do  not  want  to  get  the 
better  of  one  another ;  we  want  to  incxeasB 
each  other's  ideas."  Dr.  Johnson  took  it 
in  good  part,  and  the  conversation  theo 
went  on  coolly  and  instructively.  His  can- 
dour in  relating  this  anecdote  doea  bim 
much  credit,  and  his  conduct  on  that  occa- 
sion proves  how  easily  hfe  eould  be  penut- 
ded  to  talk  from  a  beUer  motive  than  ^'ht 
victory." 

Dr.  Johnson  here  ahowed  ao  much  of  the 
spirit  of  a  Highlander,  that  he  won  Sir  AV 
lan's  heart :  indeed,  he  haa  shown  it  dar- 
ing the  whole  of  our  tour.  One  night,  in 
Col,  he  strutted  about  the  room  with  i 
broad  aword  and  target,  and  made  a  formid- 
able appearance ;  and,  another  night,!  took 
the  liberty  to  put  a  large  blue  bonnet  oa 
his  head.  His  asfe,  his  size,  and  his  bushy 
gray  wig,  with  this  covering  on  it,  presem- 
ed  the  image  of  a  venerable  Senaehi:  and, 
however  uiifavourable  to  the  Lowland  ScoUi 
he  seemed  much  pleased  to  aaaume  the  a^ 
pearance  of  an  ancient  Caledooian.  ^\^ 
only  regretted  that  he  could  not  be  prevail- 
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tA  ivith  to  partake  of  the  tociel  glaaa.  One 
of  his  argnmentB  against  drinking  appears 
to  roe  not  convincing.  He  urged,  that,  **  in 
pioportion  as  drinking  makes  a  man  diffei^ 
eol  from  what  he  is  b^re  he  has  drimk,  it 
is  bad ;  because  it  has  so  far  aflected  his 
reason.''  But  may  it  not  be  answered,  that 
t  man  majr  be  altered  by  it, /or  the  better  ; 
that  his  spirits  may  be  exhilarated,  without 
his  reason  being  aflG»cted?  On  the  general 
•ubjeet  of  drinking,  however,  I  do  not  mean 
positively  to  take  the  other  side.  I  am 
dMu$  non  (mfrobue. 

in  the  evenug,  Sir  Allan  informed  us 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  his  house  to  have 
piayera  every  Sunday,  and  Miss  M'Lean 
reid  the  evening  service,  in  which  we  all 
jQtned.  I  then  read  Ogden's  second  and 
ninth  sermons  on  prayer,  which,  with  their 
other  distinguished  excellence,  have  the 
merit  of  being  short.  Dr,  Johnson  said, 
that  it  was  tli^  most  agreeable  Sunday  he 
bad  ever  pasaed  ;  and  it  made  such  an  im* 
pitssion  on  his  mind,  that  he  aflerwards 
wioce  the  following  ode  upon  Inchkenneth: 

INSULA  SANCn  KENNETHI. 

hnra  qaidmi  fe|po,  ted  rengiooe  prionim 

Note*  CaledoBiM  panditar  intra  aqoaa  ; 
Voce  obi  CenaethiM  popoloi  donrnkM  ferocea 

IHcitor,  el  vanoa  dedocniaw  deoa. 
Hac  ^go  dabtns  plaeido  per  eomrnla  cniaa 

Scire  locam  volai  quid  daret  ille  novL 
lUic  Leniades  hamiti  re^abat  ia  aola, 

Lettiadea  magnia  nobilitatoa  aria; 
Tua  doaa  baboit  caaa  cam  geoilore  paellaa, 

Qaa^  Amor  mdamtn  fingeret  caae  deaa: 
Xao  tanaa  iacahi  gelidai  lataere  aob  antria» 

Aceola  Dumbii  qnaiia  asvsa  habet; 
MaUia  men  dsairant  Yacac  aolatia  vile, 

give  libffoa  poacaat  otia,  aive  lyiam. 
Lasent  iUa  diea,  legia  feaa  docta  aapems 

Spai  boBiinam  ac  cunia  cum  procul  eaae  jabet 
Fool]  iater  tfrepttaa  aacri  aoo  muoera  cultu 

CeaBBfODt;  paetaa  hie  qnoqae  cora  fiiit: 
Ovid  qvod  aacrifici  vefiavit  femioa  libros, 

LigaioMB  faciant  pectwra  para  precea. 
Qao  iragor  vheriaa  ?  anod  nbiqoe  reqairitur  hie  eat; 

Hie  tecura  qaiei*  hie  et  honestua  amor  ^. 


'  [The  senCimeDta  of  tiiOM  linea  are  veiy  beaa- 
lifat,  but  naay  of  the  eapaaaaoaa  are  awkward: 
af  lint  Jolmaoa  hiaself  waa  ao  well  aware,  that 
^Ifaoagb  be  did  DOt  aand  tbeae  veraea  to  Boawell 
imUa,  I77l»»  bo,  even  aAer  that  tons  paoae, 
waiaiiU  aa  little  aatirfiri  with  them,  that  be  made 
a  fneat  anaay  ameodmenta  aad  additiona,  aa  will 
ufftat  faom  the  fbUowing  copy  of  theae  veiaea, 
aa  priased  finom  liai  IIVJEf .  The  variatioaa  are 
OMfkediD  italics 


INSCrUL  BEICNETBI, 


HBBBIDA8. 


^mrA  ^ufalnD  retks  Mil  relUgiont  prionim 
Ciara  CaJedoolas  pcndUor  totar  BqiuM. 

V«o»  iM  €■—■ thiw  aoMlM  araaia 
Meiairt  ai  vaam  dedoeuiiM  dum. 


Hoc  aso ^^l'*}*^*^!;^  yr  cwnila  eurni, 
▼ond  oold  dafBl  itt 
biaiaMMnBbatiAi 


darel  itU  nort. 
aabatiAaah 

Boboimaa  Bvli. 


JUamdau,  \9th  Oeloier.^We  agfeed  to 

psss  the  day  with  Sir  Allan,  and  he  en« 
gaged  to  have  every  thing  in  order  for  our 
voyage  to-morrow. 

Bemg  now  soon  to  be  separated  from  our 
amiable  friend  young  Col,  his  merits  were 
all  remembered.  At  Ulva  he  had  appeared 
in  a  new  character,  having  given  us  a  good 
prescription  for  a  cold.  On  mv  mention- 
mg  him  with  warmth.  Dr.  Jonason  said, 
"  Col  does  every  thing  for  us:  we  will 
erect  a  statue  to  Col.''  "Yes,"  said  I, 
**  and  we  will  have  him  with  his  various  at- 
tributes and  characters,  like  Mercury,  or 
any  other  of  the  heathen  gods.  We  wilt 
have  him  as  a  pilot ;  we  win  have  him  as  a 
fisherman,  as  a  hunter,  ss  a  husbandman,  aa 
a  physician." 

I  this  morninff  took  a  spade,  and  dug  a 
little  erave  in  the  fioor  of  a  ruined  chapel  s, 
near  Sir  Allan  McLean's  house,  in  which  I 
buried  some  human  bones  I  found  there. 
Dr.  Johnson  praised  me  fax  what  I  had 
done,  though  he  owned  he  could  not  have 
done  it.  He  showed  in  the  chapel  at  Ra- 
say  his  horrour  at  dead  men's  bones.  He 
showed  it  again  at  Col'e  house.  In  the 
charter-room  there  was  a  remarkably  large 
shin-bone,  which  was  said  to  have  been  a 


Una  diwa  eepit  caaa  cua  fenilore  paellaa. 

Qua*  Amor  undanam  crederet  erne  deaa. 
Nee  tameu  iacultl  gelidia  latuere  sub  aatiia, 

Aeeola  Danubli  qualia  umrvm  habet. 
M ollla  non  desunt  vaciuB  eolatia  Tiia, 

Hhre  libroa  poecant  otla,  siye  lyram. 
JWterot  Ula  dies,  lafia  qutt  docta  aupcrna 

Spea  ftominom  et  cnraa  f«nM  procol  OMa  JubaC 
Utareeibut  juttaa  avertat  nummtM  irtu 

Et  sumtni  aeetndat  pectut  amort  boni, 
Panti  Inter  atrepitus  non  Mcri  mnnera  cultna 

Genanint,  pietaa  hie  mioque  cura  fliit. 
Jfil  opus  est  aria  taera  de  turre  sonantit 

JdmonUUf  ipaa  tuaa  nunciai  kara  vteae. 
Quid,  quod  aacrifici  veraavit  temiaa  llbroaf 

Siut  pro  legitimU  pura  lobelia  Merit. 
Qno  TOffor  ulteriin  ?    quod  ubique  reqnlritor  hie  eat, 

Hie  lecara  quiea,  hie  at  hoaeitiia  amar. 

The  reader  will  obaerve  that  moat  of  tbeae  aker»- 

tiooa  are  improvementa.    The  alteratkm  of  the 

third  line  from  the  end,  '*  Legitimat  faduni,** 

ia  not  happy;  bnt  will  be  explained  hereafter 

(post,  2d  Feb.  1775).    It  baa  been  obaerved  as 

atrange,  that  ao  nice  a  critic  aa  Johoaoa  aboold 

have  witbia  aix  liaea  made  the  fiiat  ayilable  of 

likroe  both  long  and  abort    Bat  Hr.  Peel  (ts 

whom  the  obaervatraa  waa  rapeatad)  reminded 

the  Editor,  with  happy  readipeaa,  that  Homee  had 

done  the  aame: 

^  Cnnun  redde  brevem,  li  mnsoa  ApoIUne  digaam 
Vis  complere  libriMt  et  vatibua  acfilare  calcar, 
ITt  studio  m^ore  petaat  Belicona  Tlrentem. 
Mvlta  quidem  nohla  flhelBQi  mala  aape  poaC0 
~  -  ^     tibi  Jtt« 


St  vlneta  cfooMt  csdaai  nai)  aiai 
llicito  damna,  aat  IbaM.'* 

Epist.  lib.  S,  «p.  L  T.  SIS.— Sn.] 

^  [Mr.  Boawell  doea  not  tell  w  that  he  had 
Tiaited  thia  chapel  the  evening  before;  bat  JohB- 
aon  aajra  to  Mn.  Thnia,  "  Boawell,  who  ia  very 
pbna,  went  into  it  at  night  to  perform  his  devo- 
tk>iw,  bnt  eame  back  in  Mate, /orfear  qf  qiee- 
tre§.''— Letters,  vol.  I  p.  ITl.— Ed.] 
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bone  of  John  Garve,  one  of  the  lairds. 
Dr.  Johnson  would  not  look  at  it,  but  start- 
ed away. 

At  breakfast,  I  asked,  <'  What  is  the  rea- 
son that  we  are  angry  at  a  trader's  having  op- 
ulence ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  the  rea- 
son is  (though  I  do  n*t  undertake  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  reason)  we  see  no  qualities 
in  trade  that  should  entitle  a  man  to  supe- 
riority. We  are  not  angry  at  a  soldier's 
getting  riches,  because  we  see  that  he  pos- 
sesses qualities  which  we  have  not.  If  a 
man  returns  from  a  battle,  havine  lost  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  full  of  gold,  we 
feel  that  he  deserves  the  gold;  but  we  can- 
not think  that  a  fellow,  by  sitting  all  day  at 
a  desk,  is  entitled  to  get  above  us."  Bos- 
well.  "But,  sir,  may  we  not  suppose 
a  merchant  to  be  a  man  of  an  enlarged 
mind,  such  as  Addison  in  the  Spectator  de- 
scribes Sir  Andrew  Freeport  to  have  been?" 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  we  may  suppose 
any  fictitious  character.  We  may  suppose 
a  philosophical  day-labourer,  who  is  hap- 
p^  in  reflecting  that,  by  his  labour,  he  con- 
tributes to  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  to 
the  support  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  but  we 
find  no  such  philosophical  day-labourer.  A 
merchant  may,  pemaps,  be  a  man  of  an 
enlarged  mind ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
trade  connected  with  an  enlarged  mind." 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  heard  Dr.  Solan- 
der  say  he  was  a  Swedish  Laplander  i. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  do  n't  believe  he  is  a 
Laplander.  The  Laplanders  are  not  much 
above  four  feet  high.  He  is  as  tall  as  you; 
and  he  has  not  the  copper  colour  of  a  Lap- 
lander." BoswELL.  <*  But  what  motive 
could  he  have  to  make  himself  a  Lapland- 
er? "  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  he  must 
either  mean  the  word  Laplander  in  a  very 
extensive  sense,  or  may  mean  a  voluntary 
degradation  of  himself.  <  For  all  my  being 
the  great  man  that  you  see  me  now,  I  was 
originally  a  barbarian  : '  as  if  Burke  should 
say,  *  I  came  over  a  wild  Irishman ' — which 
he  might  say  in  his  present  state  of  exaltap 
lion." 

Having  expressed  a  desire  to  have  an 
island  like  Inchkenneth,  Dr.  Johnson  set 
himself  to  think  what  would  be  necessary 
for  a  man  in  such  a  situation. 

"  Sir,  I  should  build  me  a  fortification,  if 
I  came  to  live  here ;  for,  if  you  have  it 
not,  what  should  hinder  a  parcel  of  ruffians 

^  [Daniel  Charles  Solander  was  born  in  the 
proriDoe  of  Nordland,  in  Sweden,  in  1736;  be 
came  to  England  in  1760;  became  F.  R.  S.  1764. 
Jn  176S  he  accompanied  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  his 
voyage  with  Captain  Cook.  He  died  one  of  the 
librarians  of  the  British  Mnsenm,  in  1782.  The 
Bio^phical  Dictionary  says,  that  **  he  was  a 
short  fair  man,  rather  rat,  witii  small  eyes,  and 
good  humonred  expression  of  countenance."— 
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to  land  in  the  night,  and  cany  6S  ettvf 
thing  you  have  in  the  house,  which,  in  a 
remote  country,  would  be  more  valuable 
than  cows  and  sheep?  add  to  all  this  the 
danger  of  having  your  throat  cut"  Bo»- 
WBLL.  **  I  would  have  a  large  dog."  Jork« 
SON.  "  So  you  mav,  sir;  but  a  large  dog  is 
of  no  use  but  to  alarm."  He,  however,  I 
apprehend,  thinks  too  lightly  of  the  power 
of  that  animal.  I  have  heard  him  uv, 
that  he  is  afraid  of  no  dog.  "  He  wouM 
take  him  up  by  the  hinder  legs,  which 
would  render  him  quite  helpless  ;  and  then 
knock  his  head  against  a  stone,  and  best 
out  his  brains."  Topham  Beauclerk  told 
me,  that  at  his  house  in  the  country,  two 
large  ferocious  dogs  were  fighting^.  Dr. 
Johnson  looked  steadily  at  them  for  a  little 
while;  and  then,  as  one  wouM  separate  two 
little  boys,  who  are  foolishly  hurting  etch 
other,  he  ran  up  to  them,  and  cuffed  their 
heads  till  he  drove  them  asunder.  But 
few  men  have  his  intrepidity,  Herculean 
strength,  or  presence  of  mind.  Most  thieves 
or  robbers  would  be  afraid  to  encounter  a 
mastiff. 

I  observed,  that  wlien  youn^  Col  talked 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  his  family,  h^ 
always  said,  <<  my  luids."  For  this  be  had 
a  plausible  pretence;  for  he  told  me,  there 
has  been  a  custom  in  this  family,  that  the 
laird  resigns  the  estate  to  the  eldest  son 
when  he  comes  of  age,  reserving  to  hiioself 
only  a  certain  life-rent.  He  said,  it  was  a 
voluntary  custom  ;  but  I  think  I  found  ao 
instance  m  the  charter-room,  that  tliere 
was  such  an  obligation  in  a  contract  of 
marriage.  If  ihe  custom  was  voluntary, 
it  was  only  curious ;  but  if  founded  on  ob- 
ligation, it  might  be  dangerous ;  for  I  have 
been  told,  that  in  Otaheit^,  whenever  a 
child  is  bom  (a  son,  I  think),  the  father 
loses  his  right  to  the  estate  and  honoun, 
and  Uiat  this  unnatural,  or  rather  abaurd 
custom,  occasions  the  murder  of  many  chil- 
dren. 

Young  Col  told  us  he  could  run  down 
a  grevhound  ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  the  d(f 
runs  himself  out  of  breath,  by  ^ng  too 
quick,  and  then  I  sret  up  with  mm  9."  ■ 
accounted  for  his  advantage  over  the  dog» 
by  remarking  that  Coi  had  the  faculty  of 
reason,  and  knew  how  to  moderate  hia  pace, 
which  the  dog  had  not  sense  enough  to  do. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  He  is  a  noWe  anhnal. 
He  is  as  complete  an  islander  as  the  mioJ 
can  figure.  He  is  a  farmer,  a  sailor,  a 
hunter,  a  fisher:  he  will  run  you  down  a 

'  [See  post,  sub  Feb.  1776,  whera  tbii  ^atj 
is  repeated. — ^Eo.] 

'  [Tbii  ii  not  tpokea  of  hafe-eoaimgt  wli«* 
the  game  ii  taken  or  l<Mt  befiire  the  dog  geti  ^ 
of  wind;  hoi  in  chaaii^  deer  with  the  gF«l  '^4^ 
land  grayhoaad,  Co/'t  opkiil  li  ftasible  mV- 
— Waltsm  Scott.] 
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doe:  if  any  man  has  a  IoiI  >,  it  is  Col.    He 

is  hospitable;  and  he  has  an  intrepidity  of 
ulk,  whether  he  nnderBtanda  the  Bubject 
or  noC  I  regret  that  he  is  not  more  intel- 
lectnal." 

Dr.  Johnson  obeenred)  that  there  was 
Dothiag  of  which  he  would  not  undertake 
to  persuade  a  Frenchman  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, **  I  'U  carrv  a  Frenchman  to  St.  Paul^ 
ehorchyard,  and  I  '11  tell  him,  <  by  our  law 
^D  may  walk  half  round  the  church  ;  but, 
ifyou  walk  round  the  whole,  you  will  be 
ponished  capitally ; '  and  he  will  believe  me 
ftt  oQce.  Now,  no  Engliahman  would  read- 
ily awaliow  0uch  a  thing:  he  wouldffo  and 
inquire  of  somebody  efie."  The  French- 
nuiD's  credulity,  I  observed,  must  be  ow- 
inf  tohia  being  accustomed  to  implicit  sub- 
miasran ;  whereas  every  Englishman  rea- 
sons upon  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  in- 
structs his  representatives,  who  compose 
the  legislature. 

ThjB  day  was  passed  in  looking  at  a 
small  island  adjoining  Inchkenneth,  which 
aA>rded  nothing  worthy  of  observation ; 
and  in  such  social  and  gav  entertainments 
as  oar  little  society  could  furnish. 

Tuesdmf,  19<A  Oelo6er.— Ailer  break- 
fast we  took  leave  of  the  young  ladies,  and 
of  our  excellent  companion  Col%  to  whom 
we  had  been  so  much  obliged.  He  had 
aow  put  us  under  the  care  of  his  chief;  and 
was  to  hasten  back  to  Sk^.  We  parted 
fnxn  him  with  very  strong  feelings  or  kind- 
ness am]  gratitude,  and  we  hoped  to  have 
bad  some  future  opportunity  or  proving  to 
dim  the  sincerity  of  what  we  felt ;  but  in 
tbe  iblbwing  year  he  was  unfortunately 
lost  in  the  Sound  between  Uiva  and  Mull; 

'  [Ib  allasioQ  to  Lord  Monboddo's  theory,  that 
a  perftet  man  would  have  a  taiL  See  ante,  p. 
346.— Ed.] 

*  [Jnal  opposite  to  M*Qoarrie*0  house  the  boat 
wi>  fwamped  bv  the  intoxication  of  the  sailors, 
who  had  partaken  too  largely  of  M'Qaarrie's 
woBted  hospitality < — ^Walter  Scott.  John- 
son (ays  in  his  Jotimey,  *'  Here  we  had  the  last 
emhraee  of  this  amiable  man,  who,  while  these 
pn^es  were  preparing  to  attest  his  virtues,  per- 
md  in  the  passage  between  Ulva  and  Inchken- 
Both.'*— ITorib,  voL  viii.  p.  891.  The  account 
given  IB  the  Jtnimey  of  young  Donald  Maclean, 
made  him  a  popolar  chsiracter.  The  Laird  of 
C«f  is  a  chamcter  ia  0'Keefe*s  comedy,  called 
Hie  IUgMaaid  Reel.  Johnson  writes  from  Licb- 
fiHd,  lath  Jane,  1775:  *«  Thers  is  great  lamented 
tiofi  here  for  poor  Co/;  "  and  a  review  of  the 
Joumfjf,  Gent.  Mag,  1776,  p.  86,  thns  con- 
cludes :  "  But  whatever  Dr.  JohiMon  saw,  what- 
ever be  described,  will  now  be  perpetuated;  and 
though  the  UnildingB  of  Icohnkill  are  mouldering 
inso  doit,  and  the  young  Laird  of  Col  is  insen- 
sible of  piaae,  lesdeta  yet  anbom  will  feel  their 
fvstj  warmed  by  the  ruina  of  lona,  and  their 
seaaibiliKy  Coached  by  the  untimely  late  of  the 
anaaUe  HadeaD.'*— En.] 


and  this  imperfect  memorial,  joined  to  the 
hiffh  honour  of  being  tenderlv  and  respect- 
fully mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson,  is  the 
only  return  which  the  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man events  has  permitted  ua  to  make  to 
this  deserving  young  man. 

Sir  Allan,  who  obligingly  undertook  to 
accompany  us  to  Icounkill,  bad  a  strong 
good  boat,  with  four  stout  rowers.  We 
coasted  along  Mull  till  we  reached  G'rsAoii, 
where  is  what  is  called  Mackinnon's  cave, 
compared  with  which  that  at  Ulinish  is  in> 
considerable.  It  is  in  a  rock  of  a  great 
height,  close  to  the  sea.  Upon  the  lef\  of 
its  entrance  there  is  a  cascade,  almost  per- 
pendicular from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  rock.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was 
conducted  thither  artificially,  to  supply  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cave  with  water.  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  no  credit  to  this  tradition. 
As,  on  the  one  hand,  his  faith  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  firmly  founded  upon  good 
grounds ;  so,  on  the  other,  he  is  incredu- 
lous when  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
belief;  being  in  this  respect  just  the  reverse 
of  modern  infidels,  who,  however  nice  and 
scru|)ulous  in  weighing  the  evidences  of 
religion,  are  yet  oAen  so  read  v  to  believe 
the  most  absurd  and  improbable  tales  of 
another  nature,  that  Lord  Hailes  well  ob- 
served, a  ^ood  essay  might  be  written  Sur 
la  CredultU  det  InereduUs, 

The  height  of  this  cave  I  cannot  tell  with 
any  tolerable  exactness;  but  it  seemed  to 
be  very  lofly,  and  to  be  a  pretty  regular 
arch.  We  penetrated,  by  candlelight,  a 
great  way ;  by  our  measurement,  no  less 
than  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet. 
Tradition  says,  that  a  piper  and  twelve 
men  once  advanced  into  this  cave,  nobody 
can  tell  how  far  3,  and  never  returned.  At 
the  distance  to  which  we  proceeded  the  air 
was  quite  pure ;  for  the  cajidle  burned  free- 
Iv,  without  the  least  appearance  of  the 
flame  growing  globular;  but  as  we  had 
only  one,  we  thought  it  dangerous  to  ven- 
ture farther,  lest,  should  it  have  been  ex- 
tinguished, we  should  have  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  we  could  remain 
without  danger.  Dr.  Jolmson  said,  this 
was  the  greatest  natural  curiosity  he  had 
ever  seen. 

*  [There  is  little  room  for  supposing  that  any 
pemn  ever  went  farther  into  M'Kinnon's  cave 
than  any  man  may  now  go.  Johnson's  admira- 
tion of  it  seems  exaggerated  A  great  number  of 
the  M'Kinnons,  escaping  firom  some  poweriid 
enemy,  hid  themselves  in  this  cave  till  they  could 
get  over  to  the  isle  of  Sky.  It  concealed  them- 
selves and  their  birlingi,  or  boats,  and  they  show 
M*Kinnon's  harbour,  M'Kinnon*s  dining-table, 
and  other  localities.  M'Kinnon's  candlestick 
was  a  fine  piece  of  spar,  destroyed  by  some 
traveller  in  the  fiantic  rage  for  appropriation,  with 
which  tonrista  are  sometimes  animated.— -Wax«* 
TXB  Scott.] 
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We  saw  tiie  island  of  Stafia,  at  no  veiy 

Seat  distance,  but  could  not  land  upon  it^ 
e  snree  was  so  high  on  its  rocky  coast« 

Sir  Allan,  anxious  for  the  honour  of 
Mull,  was  still  talkinff  of  its  woodi,  and 
pointing  them  out  to  i>r.  Johnson,  as  ap- 
pearing at  a  distance  on  the  skirts  of  that 
island,  as  we  sailed  alon|[.  Johhsok. 
"Sir,  I  saw  at  Tobermofie  what  they 
called  a  wood,  which  I  unluckily  took  for 
heath.  If  you  show  me  what  I  shall  take 
for  furxe^  it  will  be  something/' 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  ashore  on  the 
coast  of  Mull,  and  partook  of  a  cold  repast, 
which  we  carncxl  with  us.  We  hoped  to 
have  procured  some  rum  or  brandy  for  our 
boatmen  and  senrants,  from  a  public-house 
near  where  we  landed ;  but  unfortunately 
a  funeral  a  few  days  before  had  exhausted 
all  iheir  store.  Mr.  Campbell,  however, 
one  of  the  Duke  of  Areyle's  tacksmen,  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  receiving  a 
message  from  Sir  Allan,  sent  us  a  liberal 
supply. 

We  continued  to  coast  along  Mull,  and 
passed  by  Nuns*  Island,  which,  it  is  said, 
Delonged  to  the  nuns  of  Icolmkill,  and  from 
which,  we  were  told,  the  stone  for  the 
buildings  there  was  taken.  As  we  sailed 
alonff  by  moonlight,  in  a  sea  somewhat 
rough,  and  of>en  ^tween  bbck  and  gloomy 
rocks.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  If  this  be  not 
roving  among  the  Hebrides,  nothing  is." 
The  repetition  of  words  which  he  had  so 
oflen  previously  used  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  my  imagination :  and,  oy  a 
natural  course  €ff  thinking,  lea  me  to  con- 
sider how  OUT  present  adventures  would 
appear  to  me  at  a  future  period. 

I  have  often  experienced,  that  scenes 
through  which  a  man  has  passed  improve 
^y  lying  in  ^c  memory:  they  grow  mel- 
low. Mti  Moret  $vni  jveundi.  This 
may  be  owing  to  comparing  them  with 
present  listless  ease.  £ven  liareh  scenes 
acquire  a  soilness  bv  length  of  time  ^ ;  and 
some  are  like  very  loud  sounds,  which  do 
not  please,  or  at  least  do  not  please  so 
much,  till  you  are  removed  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance. They  may  be  compared  to  strong 
coarse  pictures,  which  will  not  bear  to  be 
viewed  near.  Even  pleasing  scenes  im- 
prove by  time,  and  seem  more  exquisite  in 
recollection,  than  what  they  were  present; 
if  they  have  not  faded  to  dimness  in  the 
memory.  Perhaps,  there  i»  ao  much  evil 
in  every  human  enjoyment,  when  present, 

*  I  liave  lately  obsenred  that  this  thought  hai 
been  elegantlj  expressed  bj  Cowley: 

**  Things  which  olTbnd  when  preaent,  and  aflVUdit, 
In  memoryt  well  painted,  more  deUgbt."-- Bo^ni. 

[It  m  odd  tiiat  Mr.  Boswell,  who  had  lately  made 
BO  apt  a  quotation  from  the  Mnead,  should  have 
foigotten  the 

**  Poma  et  Ium:  ohm  imtmmhf  jvriblt.**->EB.] 
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much  dnm  robmd  with  it,  ftat  it  re- 
quires to  be  refined  br  time;  uid  yet  I  do 
not  see  why  time  ahouid  not  melt  awty  tbe 
good  and  the  evil  in  equal  proponiom;— 
why  the  shade  should  decay,  and  tbe  light 
remain  in  preeervatton. 

Afler  a  tedioua  sail,  which,  by  our  follow* 
ing  various  turnings  of  the  coast  of  MuU, 
was  extended  to  about  forty  miles,  it  gave 
us  no  small  pleasure  to  perceive  a  light  in 
the  village  at  loolmkill,  m  wliich  aknost  sU 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  live,  close  to 
where  the  ancient  building  stood.  As  we 
approached  the  shore,  the  tower  of  tbe  ca- 
thedral, just  discernible  in  the  air,  wai  • 
picturesque  object. 

When  we  had  landed  upon  ^  sacred 
place,  which,  aa  long  as  I  can  remenber,  I 
had  thought  on  with  veneration.  Dr.  John- 
son and  I  cordially  embraced.  We  bad 
long  talked  of  visiting  Icolmkill;  and,  from 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  were  it  times 
very  doubtful  whether  we  fl^ould  be  able  to 
effect  our  purpose.  To  have  seen  it,  eveo 
alone,  would  have  given  me  great  satisfae* 
tion:  but  the  venerable  scene  was  rtuAertd 
mucli  more  pleasing  by  the  company  of  mj 
mat  and  pioua  friend,  who  was  no  less  af- 
fected by  It  than  I  was;  and  who  has  de- 
scribed the  impressions  it  should  make  on 
the  mind,  with  such  strength  of  thoaght, 
and  energy  of  language,  that  I  shall  qoot? 
his  words,  as  conveying  my  own  sensations 
much  more  forcibly  Uian  I  am  capable  nl 
doing: 

"  We  were  now  treading  that  illustriooi 
island,  which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the 
Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans 
and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits 
of  knowledge,  and  the  blessings  of  religion. 
To  abstract  the  mind  fVom  all  local  enotioo 
would  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoorwl, 
and  would  oe  foolish  if  it  were  poeaible. 
yrhatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of 
our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past,  the 
distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the 
present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  tkiflit- 
mg  beings.  Far  from  me,  and  (Vom  my 
friends,  be  such  frigid  philosophy  as  o^y 
conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over 
any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by 
wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  Thai  nio  '* 
tittle  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would 
not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  JWarsMsSi 
or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  wtmer 
among  the  ruins  of  lona^  !  '* 

Upon  hearing  that  Sir  Allan  McLean  was 

'  Had  our  Tour  piodnced  nothing  dw  hat  (Ni 
Boblime  passage,  the  world  must  have  ackaow- 
ledged  that  it  was  not  made  in  vain.  Tlie  (v^*^ 
mpectable  Preaident  of  the  Royal  Sociei^  [^ 
Joseph  Banks]  was  so  mncb  atniek  on  laadng  '^ 
that  he  duped  his  hands  together,  and  reaiaoed 
fbr  some  time  in  an  attiAidB  of  aDaat  adauiatioo 

— ^BOSWKLU 
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•nmd.  die  iohabiUiits,  who  still  tosmder 
thcfnseives  ws  the  people  of  M'Lean,  to 
wh(Hn  the  isUnd  formeny  belozigedy  though 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  has  at  present  posses- 
sion of  ity  ran  eagerly  to  him. 

We  were  accommodated  this  night  in  a 
large  hara»  the  island  affording  no  lodging 
that  we  should  have  liked  so  well,  ^une 
ffood  hay  was  strewed  at  one  end  of  it>  to 
iona  a  bed  fbr  us,  upon  which  we  lay  with 
our  clothca  on;  and  we  were  Airnished  with 
hlaofcets  from  the  village.  Elach  of  us  had 
a  portmanteau  tot  a  pillow.  When  I 
awaked  in  the  moming»  and  looked  round 
me,  I  eonld  not  hc4p  smiling  at  the  idea  of 
the  chief  of  the  McLeans,  the  great  English 
moraliat,  and  myselC  lying  thus  extended 
in  sneh  a  situation. 

Wtdtmdm^^  30IA  Oe^o^er.— Early  in 
the  momingi  we  surveyed  the  remains  of 
antiquity  at  this  place,  accompanied  hv  an 
illtteimae  fellow,  as  eUtroney  who  called  him- 
self a  descendant  of  a  cousin  of  Saint  Co- 
lumba,  the  founder  of  the  religious  estab- 
lishment here.  As  I  knew  that  manv  per- 
sona had  already  examined  them,  and  as  I 
saw  Dr.  Johnson  inspectinpf  and  measuring 
■evetai  of  the  ruins  of  which  he  has  since 
given  so  full  an  account,  my  mind  was  qui- 
escest ;  and  I  resolved  to  stroll  among  them 
at  u&y  ease,  to  take  no  trouble  to  investigate 
minirtely,  and  only  receive  the  general  im- 
presson  of  solemn  sntiquity,  and  the  par- 
ticular ideas  of  such  objocts  as  should  of 
themselves  strike  my  attention. 

We  walked  from  the  monastery  of  nuns 
to  tte  great  church  or  cathedral,  as  they 
call  it,  along  an  old  broken  causeway. 
They  toki  us  that  this  had  been  a  street, 
and  that  there  were  good  houses  built  jon 
each  side.  Dr.  Johnson  doubted  if  it  was 
any  thing  more  than  a  paved  road  for  the 
nun».  The  convent  or  monks,  the  great 
church,  Oran*s  chapel,  and  four  other  chap- 
els, are  still  to  be  discerned.  But  I  must 
own  that  Icobnkill  did  not  answer  my  ex- 

rsctalioDS;  for  tliey  were  high,  from  what 
IuhI  read  of  it,  and  still  more  from  what  I 
had  heard  and  thought  of  it,  from  my  ear- 
lieat  veani.  Dr.  Johnson  said  it  came  up 
to  his  expectations,  because  he  hsd  taken 
his  impression  fVom  an  account  of  it  sub- 

«ned  to  Sacheverel's  History  of  the  Isle  of 
an,  where  it  is  said,  there  is  not  much  to 
be  seen  here.  We  were  both  disappointed 
when  we  were  shown  what  are  called  the 
monuments  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Denmark,  and  of  a  king  of 
France.  There  are  only  some  grave-stones 
flat  on  the  earth,  and  we  could  see  no  in- 
acriptions.  How  far  short  was  this  of  mar- 
ble monuments,  like  those  in  Westminster- 
Abbey,  which  I  had  imagined  here!  The 
grmve  stones  of  Sir  Allan  McLean's  family, 
and  of  that  of  M^Quanie,  had  as  good  an 
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u>peaianee  as  the  royal  g?ave-«K»e«,  if 
they  were  royal;  we  doubted. 

My  easiness  to  give  credit  to  what  I  heard 
in  the  course  of  our  Tour  was  too  great 
Dr.  Johnson's  peculiar  accuracy  of  investi* 
gation  detectea  much  traditional  fiction, 
and  many  gross  mistakes.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  was  provoked  by  peo- 
ple carelessly  telling  him,  with  the  utmost 
readiness  and  conodence,  what  he  found, 
on  questioning  them  a  little  more,  was  erro- 
neous. Of  tma  there  were  innumerable  in- 
stances 1. 

I  left  him  and  Sir  Allan  at  breakfast  in 
our  bam,  and  stole  back  again  to  the  cathe- 
dra], to  indulge  in  solitude  and  devout  medi- 
tation. Whue  coutemplatiuff  the  vener^  ^ 
hie  ruins,  I  reflected  with  mu<m  satisfactLon, 
that  the  solemn  scenes  of  piety  never  lose 
their  sanctity  and  influence,  though  the 
cares  and  fblhes  of  life  may  prevent  us  from 
visiting  them,  or  may  even  make  us  fancy 
that  their  effects  are  only  <<  as  yesterday, 
when  it  is  past,"  and  never  again  to  be  per- 
ceived.  I  hoped  that,  ever  after  having 
been  in  this  holy  place,  I  should  nuiintain 
an  exemplary  conduct.  One  has  a  strange 
propensity  to  fix  upon  some  point  of  time 
from  whence  a  better  course  of  life  may  be- 
gin. 

Being  desirous  to  visit  the  opposite  shora 
of  the  island,  where  Saint  Columba  is  sai4 
to  have  landed,  I  procured  a  horse  from 
one  M^Ginnis,  who  ran  along  as  my  guide. 
The  M'Ginnises  are  said  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  clan  of  McLean.  Sir  Allan  had  been 
told  that  this  man  had  refused  to  send  him 
some  rum,  at  which  the  knight  was  in  ffreat 
indignation.  '  *  You  rascal ! "  said  he,  *Mo  n't 
vou  know  that  I  can  hang  vou,  if  I  please?  *' 
Not  adverting  to  the  chieftain's  power  over 
his  clan,  I  imagined  that  Sir  Allan  had 
known  of  some  capital  crime  that  the  fel- 
low had  committed,  which  he  could  discov* 
er,  and  so  get  him  condemned;  and  said, 
«  How  so?  "•— "  Why,"  said  Sir  Allan, «  are 
they  not  all  my  people? "  Sensible  of  my 
inadvertency,  and  most  willing  to  contribute 
what  I  could  towards  the  continustion  of 
feudal  authority,  "  Very  true,"  said  I.  Sir 
Allan  went  on:  "Refuse  to  send  rum  to 
me,  you  rascal !  Do  n't  you  know  that  if  I 
order  you  to  go  and  cut  a  man's  throat,  you 
are  to  do  it?  " — ^"  Yes,  an  t  please  your 
honour !  snd  my  own  too,  and  hang  myself 
too."  The  poor  fellow  denied  that  he  had 
refused  to  send  the  rum.  His  making 
these  professions  was  not  merely  a  pretence 
in  presence  of  his  chief :  for  after  he  and  I 
were  out  of  Sir  Allan's  nearing,  he  told  me, 
"  Had  he  sent  his  dog  for  the  rum,  I  would 
have  given  it:  I  would  cut  my  bones  fbr 
him."    It  was  very  remarkable  to  find  such 

—         .    .1  ■»!  I.I     ■    I.    ■      ■  ■  ■  I  I        MMiWI. 
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an  attachment  to  a  chief,  though  he  had 
then  no  connexion  with  the  island,  and  had 
not  heen  there  for  fourteen  ycara.  Sir  Al- 
lan, hy  way  of  upbraiding  the  fellow,  said, 
'<  I  believe  you  are  a  CampbelW 

The  place  which  I  went  to  see  is  about 
two  miles  from  the  village.  They  call  it 
Portawherry,  IVom  the  wherry  in  which 
Columba  came;  though,  when  they  show 
the  length  of  his  vessel,  as  marked  on  the 
beach  by  two  heaps  of  stones,  they  say, 
"  Here  is  the  length  of  the  OiirracA,"  using 
the  Erse  word. 

Icolmkill  is  a  fertile  island.  The  inhabit- 
ants export  some  cattle  and  grain;  and  I 
was  told  they  import  nothing  but  iron  and 
ylt.  They  are  industrious,  and  make  their 
own  woollen  and  linen  cloth;  and  they  brew 
a  good  deal  of  beer,  which  we  did  not  find 
in  any  of  the  other  islands. 

We  set  sail  again  about  mid-day,  and  in 
the  evening  landed  on  Mull,  near  the  house 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Neal  Macleod,  who 
having  been  informed  of  our  coming,  by  a 
message  from  Sir  Allan,  came  out  to  meet 
us.  We  were  this  night  very  agreeably 
entertained  at  his  house.  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
served to  me  that  he  was  the  cleanest-head- 
ed ^  man  that  he  had  met  with  in  the 
Western  Islands.  He  seemed  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson's  writings, 
and  courteously  said,  "  I  have  been  oivsn 
obliged  to  you,  though  I  never  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  you  before." 

He  told  us  he  had  lived  for  some  time  in 
St.  Kilda,  under  the  tuition  of  the  minister 
or  catechist  there,  and  had  there  first  read 
Horace  and  Virgil.  The  scenes  which 
they  describe  must  have  been  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  dreary  waste  around  him. 

Thursday,  fllst  October. — This  morning 
the  subject  of  politicks  was  introduced. 
JoHirsoN.  "  Pufteney  was  as  paltry  a  fellow 
as  could  be.  He  was  a  whig  who  pretend- 
ed to  be  honest;  and  you  know  it  is  ridicu- 
lous for  a  whig  to  pretend  to  be  honest. 
He  cannot  hold  it  out  2."  He  called  Mr. 
Pitt  a  meteor;  Sir  Robert  Walpole  a  fixed 
star.  He  said,  "It  is  wonderful  to  think 
that  all  the  force  of  government  was  requir- 
ed to  prevent  Wilkes  from  being  chosen  the 
chief  magistrate  of  London,  though  the 
livery-men  knew  he  would  rob  their  shops, 
— ^knew  he  would  debauch  their  daugh- 
ters 3." 

1  [Quere  eleareatl  bot  it  n  cleanest  in  all  the 
editions.  Dr.  Johnson,  if  he  said  cleanest  meant 
freest  from  prejadice;  but  it  has  an  odd  sound  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  liead  of  a  Highlander. — 
Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  299.— Ed.] 

'  [I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make  some 
observation  on  this  strong  satirical  sally  on  my 
classical  companion,  Mr.  Wilkes.  Reporting  it 
lately  from  memory,  in  his  presence,  I  expressed 
it  thus: — **  They    knew    he    would    rob    their 


BoflWBLL.  "  The  History  of  England  it 
so  strange  that,  if  it  were  not  so  well  vouched 
as  it  is,  it  woukl  hardly  be  credible." 
JoHvsoN.  "  Sir,  if  it  were  told  as  shortly, 
and  with  as  little  preparation  for  introdu- 
cing the  different  events,  as  the  History  of 
the  Jewish  Kines,  it  would  be  equally  bable 
to  objections  of  improbability."  Mr.  Mac- 
leod was  much  pleased  with  the  justice  and 
novelty  of  the  thought.  Dr.  Johnson  illus- 
trated what  he  had  said  as  follows:  '^Take, 
as  an  instance,  Charles  the  Firsts  Gonce»> 
sions  to  liis  parliament,  which  were  greater 
and  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  parli»* 
ment  grew  more  insolent,  and  less  deserving 
of  trust.  Had  these  concessions  been  rela- 
ted nakedly,  without  any  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  generally  led  to  them, 
they  would  not  have  been  believed.*' 

Sir  Allan  M'Lean  bragged,  that  Scotland 
had  the  advantage  of  England,  by  itshavw 
ing  more  water.  JoBKSoir.  '*  Sir,  we 
would  not  have  your  water,  to  take  the 
vile  bogs  which  produce  it.  You  have  too 
much !  A  man  who  is  drowned  has  more 
water  than  either  of  \is; " — and  then  he 
lauehed.  (But  this  was  surely  robust 
sophistry :  for  the  people  of  taste  in  Eng- 
land, who  have  seen  Scotland,  own  that  its 
variety  of  rivers  and  lakes  makes  it  naturally 
more  beautiful  than  England,  in  that  res- 

Eect.)  Pursuing  his  victory  over  Sir  Allan, 
e  proceeded :  "  Your  country  consists  of 
two  things,  stone  and  water.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  little  earth  above  the  stone  in 
some  places,  but  a  very  little;  and  the 
stone  IS  always  appearing.  It  is  like  a 
man  in  rags — the  naked  skin  is  still  peep- 
ing out." 

He  took  leave  of  Mr.  Macleod,  asying» 
"  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  entertainment, 
and  your  conversation.'' 

shops,  if  he  durst;  they  knew  he  woold  debaudi 
their  dangfatefs,  if  he  could;**  which*  aeconikf 
to  the  TVench  plvase,  may  be  said  reneherir  or 
Dr.  Johnson ;  bat  on  looking  mto  my  Jounal,  I 
found  It  as  above,  and  would  by  no  meaaa  make 
any  addition.  Mr.  Wilkes  received  both  readii^ 
with  a  good  hnmonr  that  I  cannot  enough  admire. 
Indeed  both  he  and  I  (as,  with  respect  to  mywlf, 
the  reader  has  more  than  once  had  oocasioa  to 
observe  in  the  coarae  of  this  Journal)  are  too 
fond  of  a  bon  mot,  not  to  relish  it,  thcHigh  we 
should  be  oonelves  the  object  of  it  Let  me  add, 
in  justice  to  the  gentleman  here  mentioned,  that,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  he  was  elected  chief  magis- 
trate of  London,  and  discharged  the  dntiea  of  tfait 
high  office  with  great  honour  to  himself,  aad  ad- 
vantage to  the  city.  Some  yean  bclbfo  Dr. 
Johnson  died,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  bing 
him  and  Mr.  Wilkes  together;  the  oonsequanee  of 
which  was,  that  they  were  ever  afteiwafds  00 
easy  and  not  unfriendly  terms.  The  p»«^t«*«  I 
shall  have  great  pleasare  in  ralatiQg  berBaftar* — 
B0SWB1.L.  [Posf,  inhMay,  1776,  8lfa  Mayi 
1781 ,  and  21st  May,  1783. 
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Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  been  so  polite 
yesterday,  came  thU  morning  on  purpose 
to  breakfast  with  us,  and  very  obligingly 
famished  us  horses  to  proceed  on  our  jour- 
oey  to  Mr.  M'Lean's  of  Lochbuy,  where 
ve  were  to  pass  the  night.  We  dined  at 
the  house  of  Dr.  Alexan£r  McLean,  another 
physician  in  Mull,  who  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  uncommon  conversation  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  he  observed  to  me,  *'  This 
man  is  just  a  kogahtad  ^  of  sense." 

Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  '<  Turkish  Spy," 
which  lay  in  the  room,  that  it  told  nothing 
but  what  every  body  might  have  known  at 
that  time  ;  and  that  what  was  good  in  it 
did  not  pay  you  for  the  trouble  of  reading 
to  find  iL 

Afler  a  very  tedious  ride,  through  what 
apprared  to  me  the  most  gloomy  and  des- 
olate country  I  had  ever  behekl,  we  arrived, 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  at  Moy, 
the  seat  of  the  Laird  of  Lochbuy.  Buyy 
ia  Crse,  aigmfies  yellow,  and  I  at  first  im- 
agined that  the  loch  or  branch  of  the  sea 
here  was  thus  denominated,  in  the  same 
maoner  as  the  Bed  Sea;  but  I  afterwards 
learned  that  it  derived  its  name  from  a  hill 
above  it,  which,  being  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
has  the  epithet  of  Buy, 

We  had  heard  much  of  Lochbuy^B  being 
a  mat  roaring  braggadocio,  a  kind  of  Sir 
J(3in  Falstaff,  both  m  size  and  manners  ; 
but  we  found  that  they  had  swelled  him  up 
to  a  fictitious  size,  and  clothed  him  witn 
imaginary  qualities.  Col^a  idea  of  him 
was  equally  extravagant,  though  very  dif- 
ferent: he  told  us,  ne  was  quite  a  Don 
Quixote;  and  said,  he  would  give  a  great 
deal  to  aee  htm  and  Dr.  Johnson  together. 
The  truth  is,  that  Lochbuy  proved  to  be 
only  a  bluff,  comely,  noisy  ola  gentleman, 
prood  of  his  hereditarv  consequence,  and 
a  very  hearty  and  hospitable  landlord. 
Lady  Ltcchbuy  was  sister  to  Sir  Allan 
McLean,  bat  much  older.  He  said  to  me, 
*'TlM;y  are  quite  ^ntediluoians."  Being 
toUl  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  hear  well, 
L^khuy  bawled  out  to  him,  ''Are  you  of 
the  Johnstons  of  Glencro,  or  of  Ardnamur- 
chan?*'  Dr.  Johnson  gave  him  a  significant 
k)ok,  but  made  no  answer;  and  I  told 
LoMfvy  that  he  was  not  Johnston,  but 
Johnjofi,  and  that  he  was  an  Englishman.^ 

*  [A  metaphor  which  niight  rather  have  been 
fxpectad  from  M'diianrie  Uian  the  Doctor;  bat 
the  editor  believei  that  it  is  a  common  northern 
aipTMaioa  to  signify  great  capacity  of  intellect. — 
£o.] 

*  (Boewell  totally  misapprehended  Lochbuy^ b 
meaniqg.  There  are  two  septs  of  the  powerful 
elaa  of  M* Donald,  who  are  called  Mac-Ian,  that 
h  Jt^kn*$on;  and  aa  Uightandeni  often  translate 
Ibeir  oamei  when  they  go  to  the  Lowlands,-^ 
tmGnfgar-mm  for  Mac*Gregor,  Farqnhar-son  for 
FaR|afaBr« — Lochbuy  anppMed  that  Dr.  JohnBon 
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Loehbuy  some  years  apfo  tried  to  prove 
himself  a  weak  man,  liable  to  imposition, 
or,  as  we  term  it  in  Scotland,  a  facile  man, 
in  order  to  set  aside  a  lease  which  he  had 
granted;  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  On 
my  mentioning  this  circumstance  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  seemed  much  surprised  that 
such  a  suit  was  admitted  by  the  Scottish 
law,  and  observed,  that  **'m  England  no 
man  is  allowed  to  stulttfy  himself  3." 

Sir  Allan,  Loehbuy ,  and  I,  had  the  con- 
versation chiefly  to  ourselves  to-night.  Dr. 
Johnson,  being  extremely  weary,  went  to 
bed  soon  afler  supper. 

Friday y  22<£  Ocro6cr.— Before  Dr.  John- 
son came  to  breakfast,  Lady  Lochbuy  said, 
"  he  was  a  dungeon  of  wit;"  a  very  common 
phrase  in  Scotland  to  express  a  profound- 
ness of  intellect,  though  he  afterwards  told 
me,  that  he  never  had  heard  it'^.  She 
proposed  that  he  should  have  some  cold 
sheep's  head  for  breakfast.  Sir  Allan  seem- 
ed displeased  at  his  sister's  vulgarity,  and 
wondered  how  such  a  thought  should  come 
into  her  head.  From  a  mischievous  love 
of  sport,  I  took  the  lady's  part :  and  very 
gravely  said,  "  I  think  it  is  out  fair  to  give 
him  an  offer  of  it.  If  he  does  not  choose 
it,  he  may  let  it  alone."  "  I  think  so,"  said 
the  lad^,  looking  at  her  brother  with  an 
air  of  victory.  Sir  Allan,  finding  the  mat- 
ter desperate,  strutted  about  the  room,  and 
took  snuff.  When  Dr.  Johnson  came  in, 
she  called  to  him,  *'  Do  you  chooee  any 
cold  sheep's  head,  sir?"  *'  No,  madam," 
said  he,  with  a  tone  of  surprise  and  anger  K 
"  It  is  here,  sir,"  said  she,  supposing  he 

might  be  one  of  the  Mac-Iana  of  Ardnamiuchan, 
or  of  Glencro.  Boswell'a  explanation  was 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  Johnstons  are  a 
clan  distinguished  in  Scottish  border  history,  and 
as  brave  as  any  Highland  dan  that  ever  wore 
brogues;  but  they  lay  entirely  out  of  Lochbuy^ » 
knowledge — nor  was  he  thinking  of  them, — 
Walter  Scott.] 

3  This  maxim,  however,  has  been  controverted. 
See  "  Black8tone*s  Commentaries,'*  vol.  ii.  p.  292; 
and  the  authorities  there  quoted. — ^Boswxi.i«. 

^  [It  is  also  common  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  is  somewhat  more  emphatic  than  the  eulogy 
in  a  foraier  page,  of  being  a  hogshead  of  sense.-* 
Ed.] 

^  [Begging  pardon  of  the  Doctor  and  his  con- 
ductor, I  have  often  seen  and  partaken  of  cold 
sheep's  head  at  as  good  breakfiist-tableB  as  ever 
they  sat  at  This  protest  is  something  in  the 
manner  of  the  late  Cnlrossie,  who  fonght  a  duel 
for  the  honour  of  Aberdeen  butter.  I  have  passed 
over  all  the  Doctor's  other  leproaches  upon  Scot- 
land, but  the  sheep's  head  I  will  defend  totis 
viribus.  Dr.  Johnson  himself  must  have  for- 
given my  zeal  on  this  occasion;  for  if,  as  he  says, 
dinner  be  the  thing  of  which  a  man  thinka  ofier^ 
est  during  the  day,  breakfast  must  be  that  of 
which  he  thinks  first  tfi  the  morning, — ^Wai#- 
Tsa  Scott.] 
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had  refuted  it  to  save  the  trouble  of  bring- 
ing it  in.  They  thus  went  on  at  cross  pur- 
poses, till  he  confirmed  his  refVisal  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  misunderstood;  while  I 
sat  quietly  by,  and  enjoyed  my  success. 

Aller  breakfast,  we  surveyed  the  old 
castle,  in  the  jnt  or  dunffeon  of  which  LoeA^ 
kwf  had  some  years  before  taken  upon  him 
to  imprison  several  persons;  and  though  he 
had  been  fined  in  a  considerable  sum  by  the 
Court  of  Justiciary,  he  was  so  little  afiected 
by  it,  that  while  we  were  examining  the 
dungeon,  he  said  to  me,  with  a  smile, 
*'  Your  father  knows  something  of  this;" 
^alluding  to  my  father's  having  sat  as  one 
of  the  judges  on  his  trial).  Sir  Allan 
whispered  me,  that  the  laird  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  he  had  lost  his  heritable 
jurisdiction  i. 

We  then  set  out  for  the  fbrir,  by  which 
we  were  to  cross  to  the  main  land  of  Ar- 
gyleshire.  Loehbuy  and  Sir  Allan  accom- 
panied us.  We  were  told  much  of  a  war- 
saddle,  on  which  this  reputed  Don  Quixote 
used  to  be  mounted:  but  we  did  not  see  it, 
for  the  young  laird  nad  applied  it  to  a  less 
noble  purpose,  having  taken  it  to  Falkirk 
fair  vnth  a  drove  of  Slack  cattle. 

We  bade  adieu  to  Loehhuy,  and  to  our 
very  kind  conductor,  Sir  Allan  M'Lean,  on 
the  shore  of  Mull,  and  then  got  into  the 
ferry-boat,  the  bottom  of  which  was  strew- 
ed with  branches  of  trees  or  bushes,  upon 
which  we  sat.  We  had  a  good  day  and  a 
fine  passage,  and  in  the  evening  landed  at 
Oban,  where  we  found  a  tolerable  inn. 
Alter  having  been  so  long  confined  at  dif> 
ferent  times  in  islands,  from  which  it  was 
always  uncertain  when  we  could  get  away, 
it  was  comfortable  to  be  now  on  the  main 

^  [Sir  Allan  Maclean,  like  many  Highland 
ehiefr,  was  embanaiBed  in  his  private  afiaira,  and 
ezpoied  to  impleanat  aolkitations  from  attorneys, 
eaUed  in  Sootland,  tort/er«  (which,  indeed,  was 
the  chief  motive  of  his  retiring  to  Inchkenneth). 
Upon  one  oocaskm  ho  made  a  visit  to  a  fiiend, 
Chen  residing  at  Canon  lodge,  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Carron,  where  the  banks  of  that  river  are  stndded 
with  pretty  villas;  Sir  Allan,  admiring  the  land- 
scape, asked  his  firiend,  whom  that  handiome  seat 

belonged  to.    •<  M ,  the  writer  to  the  signet,'* 

was  the  reply.  "Umph!**  said  Sir  Allan,  bat 
not  with  an  accent  of  aannt,  <•  I  mean  that  other 
hoase.*'    **  Oh!  thsit  belongs  to  a  very  honest 

CaUow,  Jamie ,  also  a  writer  to  the  signet'* 

«*Umph!*'  sakl  the  HkUand  chief  of  M*Lean, 
with  mere  emphaitt  than  before.  *«And  yon 
■nailer  hooM? "  «<That  bakings  to  a  Stilling 
man;  I  finget  hii  name,  hot  I  am  sore  he  is  a 

srritw,  loo,  for ."    Sir  Allan,    who    had 

fscoiled  a  qaaiter  of  a  circle  backwaid  at  every 
lespense,  now  wheeled  the  cirele  entire,  and 
tamed  his  back  on  the  laadMsape,  saying,  **  My 
flSod  firieBd,  I  mnst  own,  you  have  a  pretty  sitaa- 
BoB  here;  htx  d— a  year  aeighboiufaood.'*^ 
WALTsa  Scott.] 
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land,  and  to  know  that,  if  in  health,  ire 
mi^bt  fifet  to  an^r  place  in  Scotland  or 
EnfflaAd  in  a  certain  number  of  dB>v. 

Here  we  discovered  from  the  oonjectuTfs 
which  were  formed,  that  the  people  on  the 
main  land  were  entirely  ignorant  of  our 
motions;  for  in  a  Glasgow  newspsper  we 
found  a  paragraph,  which,  as  it  contains  a 
just  and  welMumed  compliment  to  my  illus- 
trious friend,  I  shall  here  insert: 

^  We  are  well  assured  that  Dr.  Johnsnu  U 
confined  by  tempestuous  weather  to  the  iole 
of  Skv;  it  being  unsafe  to  venture  in  i 
small  boat  upon  such  a  stormy  surge  u  is 
very  common  there  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Such  a  philosopher,  detained  on  an  8lmo«t 
barren  island,  resembles  a  whale  left  upon 
the  strand.  The  latter  will  be  welcome  to 
everybody,  on  account  of  his  oil,  his  bone, 
&c.,  and  the  other  will  charm  his  compan- 
ions, and  the  rude  inhabitants,  with  his  su- 
perior knowledge  and  wisdom,  cahn  migf- 
nation,  and  unbounded  benevolence." 

Saturday,  ^^d  October. — AAer  a  good 
night's  rest,  we  breakfasted  at  our  leisure. 
We  talked  of  Goldsmith's  Traveller,  of 
which  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  highly;  and, 
while  I  was  helping  him  on  with  nis  great 
coat,  he  repeat^  from  it  the  character  of 
the  British  nation,  which  he  did  with  surh 
energy,  that  the  tear  started  into  his  eye: 

"  Stem  o*er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  Hate, 
With  daring  aims  irreculariy  great* 
Pride  m  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  hunankind  pan  by. 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thonghtfol  band, 
By  forms  dnfashion^d,  fresh  firom  natnre's  haad; 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardinefs  of  sovl, 
Trne  to  imagined  right,  above  control. 
While  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  Man, 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man^*' 

We  could  get  but  one  bridle  here,  which, 
according  to  the  maxim  detur  digmorit  was 
appropriated  to  Dr.  Johnson's  sheltie.  1 
and  Joseph  rode  with  halters.  We  crossed 
in  a  ferry-boat  a  pretty  wkie  lake,  and  oa 
the  farther  side  of  it,  ck)se  by  the  shore, 
found  a  hut  for  our  inn.  We  were  much 
wet  I  changed  my  clothes  in  part,  and 
was  at  pains  to  get  myself  well  dried.  Dr. 
Johnson  resolutely  kept  on  all  his  ck^thes, 
wet  as  they  were,  letting  them  steam 
before  the  smoky  turf  fire.  I  thought  him 
in  the  wrong;  but  his  firmness  was,  per- 
haps, a  species  of  heroism. 

*  [Miss  Reynolds,  m  her  Reeoltectiom,  is)* 
that  Johnson  told  htr  that  he  had  written  then 
lines  for  Goldsmith;  but  this  is  another  iastascs 
of  the  inaccuracy  of  even  the  most  plaoiibls  wiv> 
nesses. — See  an/e«  p.  226.  Johnson  was  ibod  of 
repeating  these  beaotifiil  lines,  and  bit  harii^ 
done  so  to  Miss  Reynolds,  no  doubt,  lod  to  ba 
mistake:  he  was  incapable  of  any  aach  deesit-^ 
En.] 
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I  remember  but  little  of  our  oonvenation. 
I  nieiiticmed  Shenstone^  saying  of  Pope, 
that  he  had  the  art  of  coiidenaingr  sense 
more  than  any  body.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
"  It  is  not  tme,  sir.  There  is  more  sense 
IB  a  line  of  Cowley  than  in  a  page  (or  a 
sentence,  or  ten  Hnee — I  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain of  the  very  phrase)  of  Pope."  He 
maintained  that  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argvle, 
was  a  narrow  man.  I  wondered  at  this; 
and  (Swerved,  that  his  building  so  great  a 
bouse  at  Inverar^  was  not  like  a  narrow 
man.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "when  a  narrow 
man  has  resolved  to  build  a  house,  he  builds 
it  like  another  man.  But  Archibald,  Duke 
of  Argyle,  was  narrow  in  his  ordinaiy  ex- 
penses, in  his  cjuotidian  expenses  i." 

The  distincuon  is  very  just.  It  is  in  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  life  that  a  man's  liber- 
afity  or  narrowneas  is  to  be  discovered.  I 
never  beard  the  word  quoHdian  in  this  sense, 
and  I  imagined  it  to  be  a  word  of  Dr.  John- 
aon^  own  fabrication;  but  I  have  since 
fbvad  it  in  Young's  Night  Thoughts  (Night 
fifth). 
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Oeish  *•  a  dottroyer  of  qaotidiaii  prey,'* 


•od  in  my  friend's  Dictionary,  supported 
bv  the  authorities  of  Charles  I.  and  Dr. 
Donne. 

It  rained  very  hanl  as  we  journeyed  on 
after  dinner.  The  roar  of  torrents  from  the 
mountains,  as  we  passed  along  in  the  dusk, 
and  the  other  circumstances  attending  our 
ride  this  evening,  have  been  mentioned  with 
so  much  animation  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  I 
ahall  not  attempt  to  say  any  thing  on  the 
subject 

We  got  at  night  to  Inverary,  where  we 
ftmnd  an  ezeellent  inn.  Even  here,  Dr. 
Johnaon  would  not  change  his  wet  clothes. 

The  proapect  of  gO(d  accommodation 
cheered  us  much.  We  supped  well;  and 
after  supper,  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  I  had  not 
teen  taace  any  fennented  li<}Uor  during  all 
our  travels,  called  for  a  gill  of  whisky. 
**  Come,"  said  he,  "  let  me  know  what  it  is 
that  makes  a  Scotchman  happy!"  He 
dnink  it  alt  but  a  drop,  which  I  beeged  leave 
trj  pour  into  mv  glass,  that  I  miffht  say  we 
bad  drunk  whincy  together.  I  proposed 
Hra.  Thrale  should  be  our  toast.  He 
vorid  not  have  her  drunk  in  whisky,  but 
rather  "aoiiie  insular  lady;"  so  we  drank 
tme  of  the  ladiea  whom  we  had  lately  left. 
He  owned  to-night,  that  he  got  as  good  a 
room  and  bed  as  at  an  Engliwi  inn. 

I  bad  here  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  letter 
(^cm  home,  which  relieved  me  from  the  anx- 
iety I  had  suflered,  in  consequence  of  not 
haiifig  received  any  account  of  my  family 

I  fTVa  aifiwaiatio&  Johnsoo,  oo  doubt,  derived 
Um^  his  esriy  fiieads,  the  Mimm  Cottarel ,  who 
lum  scqaaiolaiieet  of  the  widow  of  Dnke  Archi- 
Wi*«  pfedBee0or.-*8eo  ante,  ^  104.~£d.] 


for  many  weeks.  I  also  found  a  letter  fVom 
Mr.  Oarrick,  which  was  a  regale  as  agreea- 
ble as  a  pine-apple  would  be  in  a  desert. 
He  had  favoured  me  with  his  correspon- 
dence for  many  years;  and  when  Dr.  John- 
son and  I  were  at  Inverness,  I  had  written 
to  him  as  follows: 
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MR.  BOSWBLLTO  DAVID  OARRICK,  SSq. 

LOITDOK. 
**bTenMM,  Bandsy,  SSdi  Aogwc,  iTTS. 

"  Mt  DC  a  a  81  a, — Here  I  am,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Johnson  actually  with  me.  We 
were  a  night  at  Fores,  in  coming  to  whkh, 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  we  passed  over 
the  bleak  and  blasted  heath  where  Macbeth 
met  the  witches.  Your  old  preceptor  re- 
peated, with  much  solemnity,  the  speech, 

*  How  far  is  't  called  to  Forat?  What  are  these. 
So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire,'  &c. 

This  day  we  visited  the  ruins  of  Macbeth's 
castle  at  Inverness.  I  have  had  great  ro- 
mantick  satisfaction  in  seeing  Johnson  upon 
the  classical  scenes  of  Shakspeare  in  Scot- 
land; which  I  really  looked  upon  as  almost 
as  improbable  as  tliat '  Bimam  wood  should 
come  to  Dunsinane.'  Indeed,  as  I  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  view  him  as  a 
permanent  London  object,  it  would  not  be 
much  more  wonderful  to  me  to  see  St.  Paul's 
church  moving  along  where  we  now  are. 
As  yet  we  have  travelled  in  postchaises; 
but  to-morrow  we  are  to  mount  on  horse- 
back, and  ascend  into  the  mountains  by 
Fort  Augustus,  and  so  on  to  the  ferry, 
where  we  are  to  cross  to  Sky.  We  shall 
see  that  island  fully,  and  then  visit  some 
more  of  the  Hebrides;  after  which  we  are 
to  land  in  Argyleshire,  proceed  by  Glasgow 
to  Auchmleck,  repose  there  a  competent 
time,  and  then  return  to  Edinburgh,  from 
whence  the  Rambler  will  depart  f6t  okl 
England  again,  as  soon  as  he  finds  it  con** 
venient.  Hitherto  we  have  had  a  very 
prosperous  expedition.  I  flatter  myself, 
$ervetur  ad  imum,  qualia  ab  ineeptoproeea-^ 
terit  He  is  in  excellent  spirits,  and  I  have 
a  rich  journal  of  his  conversation.  Look 
back,  Dmy^,  to  Lichfield;  run  up  through 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  vou  first 
knew  Mr.  Johnson,  and  enjoy  with  me  his 
present  extraordinary  tour.  I  could  not  ^ 
sist  the  impulse  of  writing  to  you  from  this 
place.  The  situation  of  the  old  castle  cor- 
responds exactly  to  Shakspeaie's  description. 
Wnile  we  were  there  to-day,  it  happened 
oddly,  that  a  raven  perched  upon  one  of 
the  chimney-tops,  and  croaked.  Then  I  in 
my  turn  repeated — 

'  I  took  the  liberty  of  aiving  this  familiar 
appellatbn  to  my  celebrated  trieiia,  to  bring  in  a 
more  lively  manner  to  his  remembrance  m  pe- 
riod when  ha  was  Dr.  Johnson's  pupQ. — ^Bos* 

WILL. 
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*  Tlie  myen  himielf  »  hoane, 
That  croaki  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  hattlenients.' 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  with  us.  Think 
what  enthusiastick  happiness  I  shall  have 
to  see  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  walking  among 
the  romantick  rocks  and  woods  of  my 
ancestors  at  Auchinleck !  Write  to  me  at 
Edinburgh.  You  owe  me  his  verses  on 
great  George  and  tuneful  Gibber,  and  the 
bad  verses  which  led  him  to  make  his  fine 
ones  on  Philips  the  musician.  Keep  your 
promise,  and  let  me  have  them.  I  offer  my 
very  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Garrick,  and 
ever  am  your  warm  admirer  and  friend, 

"  James  Boswell." 

His  answer  was  as  follows. 
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MR.  GARRICK   TO  MR.  BOSWELL,  EDIN- 
BURGH. 
**  Hamptont  I4tk  8«ptamber,  1773. 

"Dear  sir, — ^You  stole  away  from 
London,  and  led  us  all  in  the  lurch;  for  we 
expected  you  one  night  at  the  club,  and 
knew  nothing  of  your  departure.  Had  I 
paid  vou  what  I  owed  you  for  the  book  you 
bought  for  me,  I  should  only  have  grieved 
for  the  loss  of  your  company,  and  slept  with 
a  quiet  conscience;  but,  wounded  as  it  is,  it 
must  remain  so  till  I  see  you  again,  though 
I  am  sure  our  good  friend  Mr.  Johnson  will 
discharge  the  debt  for  me,  if  you  will  let 
him.  Your  account  of  your  journey  to 
Fores,  the  raff  en,  old  eastU,  &c.  &c  made 
me  half  mad.  Are  you  not  rather  too  late 
in  the  year  for  fine  weather,  which  is  the 
life  and  soul  of  seeing  places?  I  hope  your 
pleasure  will  continue  qwUu  ab  tncepiOy 

"  Your  friend 1  threatens  me  much. 

I  only  wish  that  he  would  put  his  threats 
in  execution,  and,  if  he  prints  his  plav,  I 
will  forgive  him.  I  remember  he  complain- 
ed to  you  tiiat  his  bookseller  called  for  the 
money  for  some  copies  of  his  [Lusiad], 
which  I  subscribed  for,  and  that  1  desired 
him  to  call  again.     The  truth  is,  that  my 

^  I  have  sapprened  m^  friend*e  name  from 
an  apprehension  of  wounding  hu  senBibility;  bat 
I  would  not  withhold  from  my  readers  a  passage 
w^Kh  shows  Mr.  Garrick's  mode  of  writing  as 
the  manager  of  a  theatre,  and  contains  a  pleasing 
trait  of  his  domestick  life.  Ills  jadgment  of  dra- 
niatick  pieces,  so  far  as  concerns  their  exhibition 
on  the  stage,  most  be  allowed  to  have  consklera- 
ble  weight  Bat  fW>m  the  effect  which  a  perusal 
of  the  tragedy  here  condemaed  had  open  myself, 
and  from  the  opinionB  of  seme  eminent  criticks,  I 
venture  to  pronounce  that  it  has  much  poetical 
merit;  and  its  author  has  distingaished  himself  by 
several  performances  which  show  that  the  epithet 
pottaater  was,  in  the  present  instance,  mach 
misapplied. — Boswell.  [The  author  was 
Mickle:  seoiinf«,  803. — ^Ed.] 


[TOtR  TO  TBI 

wife  was  not  at  home,  and  that  for  weeki 
together  I  have  not  ten  shillings  in  my 
pocket.  However,  had  it  been  otherwise, 
it  was  not  so  great  a  crime  to  draw  his  po- 
etical vengeance  upon  me.  I  despise  all  tnat 
he  can  do,  and  am  glad  that  I  can  so  eanily 
^et  rid  of  him  and  his  ingratitude.  I  am 
hardened  both  to  abuse  and  ingratitude. 

"  You,  I  am  sure,  will  no  more  recom- 
mend your  poetasters  to  my  civility  and 
good  offices. 

'<  Shall  I  recommend  to  you  a  play  of 
Eschylus  ^the  Prometheus),  puhlished  and 
translated  by  poor  old  Morell,  who  is  a  good 
scholar,  and  an  acquaintance  of  mine?  It 
will  be  but  half-a-^uinea,  and  your  name 
shall  be  put  in  the  list  I  am  making  for  him. 
You  will  be  in  very  good  company. 

<*  Now  for  the  epitaphs! 

(  Thit  refers  to  the  epitaph  on  PAiit)M, 
and  the  ver$e$  on  Oeorge  the  8ee<md^  iU 
Colley  Cibberj  as  his  poet  laureatjor  vAicA 
see  ante,p»  58.) 

<<  I  have  no  more  paper,  or  I  should  have 
said  more  to  you.  My  love  and  respects  to 
Mr.  Johnson.     Yours  ever, 

"D.  Garbick. 

"  I  can  H  write.  I  have  the  gout  iji  my 
hand." 

Sunday,  S4IA  Oetober.^'We  passed  the 
forenoon  calmly  and  placidly.  1  prevailed 
on  Dr.  Johnson  to  read  aloud  Ogden's sixth 
Sermon  on  Prayer,  which  he  did  with  a  dis- 
tinct expression,  and  pleasins  solcoiuity. 
He  praised  my  favourite  preacner,  his  ele- 
gant language,  and  remarkable  acuteness; 
and  said,  he  fought  infidels  with  their  own 
weapons. 

As  a  specimen  of  Ogden's  manner,  I  in- 
sert the  following  passage  from  the  tennon 
which  D r.  Johnson  now  read.  The  preach- 
er, afler  arguing  against  that  vain  philotfv 
phy  which  maintains,  in  confonnity  with  the 
hard  principle  of  eternal  necessity,  or  on- 
changeable  predetermination,  that  the  only 
effect  of  prayer  for  others,  althotigh  we  am 
exhorted  to  pray  for  them,  is  to  produce 
good  dispositions  in  ourselves  towards  theoit 
thus  expresses  himself : 

'*  A  plain  man  may  be  apt  to  ask,  But  if 
tliis  tnen,  though  enjoined  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  is  to  be  my  real  aim  and  inten- 
tion, when  I  am  taught  to  pray  for  other 
persons,  why  is  it  that  I  do  not  plainly  ^ 
express  it?  Why  is  not  the  form  of  the  pe- 
tition brought  nearer  to  the  meaning. 
Give  them,  say  I  to  our  heavenly  Father, 
what  is  good.  But  this,  I  am  to  understand, 
will  be  as  it  will  be,  and  is  not  forme  to  ti- 
ter. What  is  it  then  that  I  am  doing?  I 
am  desiring  to  become  charitable  mywu  t 
and  why  may  1  not  plainly  aay  so?  fe  ^here 
shame  in  it,  or  impiety?  The  wi8hi8l«wi«j 
ble :  why  should  I  form  designs  to  hide  it. 
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'*  Or  18  ity  perhaps,  belter  to  be  brought 
about  by  indirect  means,  and  in  this  artful 
manner  r  Alasl  who  is  it  that  I  would  ira- 
poae  on?  From  whom  can  it  be,  in  this 
commerce,  that  I  deaire  to  hide  any  thing? 
When,  as  my  Saviour  commands  me,  I 
have  '  entered  into  my  closet,  and  shut  my 
door,'  there  are  but  two  parties  privy  to  my 
devotiooa,  God  and  my  own  heart :  which 
of  the  two  am  I  deceivmg?  " 

He  wished  to  have  more  books,  and,  up- 
on inqiurinff  if  there  were  any  in  the  house, 
was  told  that  a  waiter  had  some,  which 
were  brought  to  him ;  but  I  recollect  none 
of  them,  except  Hervey's  Meditations.  He 
thought  slightingly  of  this  admired  book. 
He  treated  it  with  ridicule,  and  would  not 
allow  even  the  scene  of  the  dying  husband 
and  father  to  be  pathetick.  I  am  not  an  im- 
partial judge  ;  tor  Hervey'8  Meditations  en- 
gaged my  affections  in  my  early  years.  He 
read  a  passage  concerning  the  moon,  ludi- 
crously, and  showed  how  easily  he  could,  in 
tbe  same  style,  make  reflections  on  that 
pUnet,  the  very  reverse  of  Hervey's,  repre- 
aentin^  her  as  treacherous  to  mankind.  He 
did  this  with  much  humour :  but  I  have  not 
preserved  the  particular.  He  then  indulg- 
ed a  playful  fancy,  in  making  a  Meditation 
on  a  Podding,  of  which  I  hastily  wrote  down, 
in  hiiK  presence,  the  following  note;  which, 
though  imperfect,  may  serve  to  give  my 
leaders  some  idea  of  it. 

''  XEDITATXOir  ON  A  PUDDING. 

*'  Let  us  seriously  reflect  of  what  a  pud- 
ding ia  composed,    it  is  composed  of  flour 
that  onoe  waved  in  tlie  golden  grain,  and 
drank  the  dews  of  the  morning;  of  milk 
prr«sed  from  the  swelling  udder  by  the  gen- 
tle hand  o(^  the  beauteous  milk-maid,  whose 
beauty  and  innocence  might  have  recom- 
OMmded  a  worse  draught;  who,  while  she 
stroked  the  udder,  indulged  no  ambitious 
thoughts  of  wandering  in  palaces,  formed 
no  pbna  (or  the  destruction  of  her  fellow- 
creatarea»:  milk,  which  is  drawn  from  the 
cow,  tbnt  useful  animal,  that  eats  the  grass 
of  the  field,  and  supplies  us  with  that  which 
made  tbe  greatest  part  oV  the  food  of  man- 
kind in  the  age  which  the  poets  have  agreed 
to  call  ftoklen.    It  is  raiuie  with  an  eg^, 
that  miracle  of  nature,  which  the  theoreti- 
ral  Burnet  has  compared  to  creation.     An 
tgg  eontains  water  within   its   beautiful 
smooth  aorfaee;  and  an  unformed  mass,  by 
the  incabalion  of  the  parent,  becomes  a 
regular  animal,  famished  with  bones  and 
aioews,  and  covered  with  feathers.    Let  us 
ctjnMer:  can  there  be  more  wanting  to 
complete  the  meditation  on  a  pudding?    If 
DMre  is  wanting,  more  may  be  found.     It 
rontains  salt,  which  keeps  the  sea  from  pu- 
trefaction :  salt,  which  is  made  the  image 
of  iotellectaal  excellence,  contributed  to  me 
^rmation  of  a  pudding.'' 


In  a  Magazine  I  fbund  a  sayhig  of  Dr. 
Johnson's,  something  to  this  purpose;  that 
the  happiest  part  of  a  man's  hfe  is  what  he 
passes  lying  awake  in  bed  in  the  morning. 
I  read  it  to  him.  He  said,  "  I  may,  per- 
haps, have  said  this;  for  nobody,  at  times, 
talks  more  laxly  than  I  do."  I  ventured  to 
suggest  to  him,  that  this  was  dangerous 
from  one  of  his  authority. 

I  spoke  of  living  in  the  country,  and  up- 
on what  footing  one  should  be  with  neign- 
bours.  I  observed  that  some  people  were 
afraid  of  being  on  too  easy  a  footing  with 
them,  from  an  apprehension  that  their  time 
would  not  be  their  own.  He  made  the  ob- 
vious remark,  that  it  depended  much  on 
what  kind  of  neighbours  one  has,  whether 
it  was  desirable  to  be  on  an  easy  footing 
with  them  or  not  I  mentioned  a  certain 
baronet,  who  told  me  he  never  was  happy 
in  the  counti^,  till  he  was  not  on  speaking 
terms  with  his  neighbours,  which  he  con- 
trived in  different  ways  to  bring  about. 

"  J^rd ,"  said  he,  "  stuck  along; 

but  at  last  the  fellow  pounded  my  pigs,  and 
then  I  got  rid  of  him."  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
sir,  my  lord  got  rid  of  Sir  John,  and  showed 
how  uttle  he  valued  him,  by  putting  his 
pigs  in  the  pound." 

I  told  Dr.  Johnson  I  was  in  some  diffi- 
culty how  to  act  at  Inverary.  I  had  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  Duchess  of  Argyle 
disliked  me,  on  account  of  my  zeal  in  the 
Douglas  cause  ^ ;  but  the  Duke  of  Argyle  ^ 
had  always  been  pleased  to  treat  me  with 
great  civility.  They  were  now  at  the 
castle,  which  is  a  very  short  walk  from  our 
inn;  and  the  question  was,  whether  I 
should  go  and  pay  my  respects  there.  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  whom  I  had  stated  the  case, 
was  clear  that  I  ought;  but,  in  his  usual 
way,  he  was  very  shy  of  discovering  a 
desire  to  be  invited  there  himself.  Though 
from  a  conviction  of  the  benefit  of  subordi- 
nation to  society,  he  has  always  shown 
great  respect  to  persons  of  high  rank,  when 
he  happened  to  be  in  their  company,  yet 
his  pride  of  character  has  ever  made  him 
guard  against  any  appearance  of  courting 
the  great.  Besides,  he  was  impatient  to 
go  to  Glasgow,  where  he  expected  letters. 

^  [Elizabeth  Giumiii|,  celebrated  (like  hef 
sister.  Lady  Coventry)  for  her  penonal  charms, 
had  been  previoiialy  Dncheai  of  Hamilton,  and 
was  mother  of  Douglaa,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the 
competitor  for  the  Douglas  property  with  the  late 
Lord  Douglas:  she  was,  of  coarse,  prejudiced 
against  Boswell,  who  had  diown  all  the  bustling 
importance  of  his  character  in  the  Douglas  cause, 
and  it  was  said,  I  know  not  on  what  authority, 
that  he  headed  the  mob  wliich  broke  the  windows 
of  some  of  the  judges,  and  of  Lord  Aachinleck, 
his  father,  in  particular. — ^Waltxr  Scott.] 

*  [John,  5th  Dnke  of  Argyll,  who  died  in  1806, 
flBtat  88,  the  seowr  officer  of  tbe  Britiah  army.— 
Ed.] 
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At  the  aame  time  he  wa%  I  helieve,  secietly 
not  unwilling  to  have  attention  paid  him 
by  90  great  a  chleAain,  and  ao  exalted  a 
nobleman.  He  insisted  that  I  should  not 
p^o  to  the  castle  this  dav  belhre  dinner^  as 
It  would  look  like  seekinff  an  invitation. 
«  But,"  said  I,  "  if  the  diuce  invites  us  to 
dine  with  him  to-morrow,  shall  we  ac- 
cept?" <<  Yes,  sir,"  I  think  he  said,  "to 
be  sure."  But  he  added,  "He  won't  ask 
usl"  I  mentioned,  that  I  was  afraid  my 
company  might  be  disagreeable  to  the 
duchess.  He  treated  this  objection  with  s 
manlv  disdain :  "  Thai,  sir,  he  must  settle 
with  nis  wife."  We  dined  well.  I  went 
to  the  castle  just  about  the  time  when  I 
supposed  tlie  ladies  would  be  retired  from 
dinner.  I  sent  in  my  name;  and,  being 
shown  in,  found  the  amiable  duke  sitting 
at  the  head  of  his  table  with  several  gentle- 
men. I  was  most  politely  received,  and 
gave  his  grace  some  particulars  of  the 
curious  journey  which  I  had  been  making 
with  Dr.  Johnson.  When  we  rose  from 
table,  the  duke  said  to  me,  "  I  hope  you 
and  Dr.  Johnsori  will  dine  with  us  to-mor- 
row." I  thanked  his  grace;  but  told  him, 
my  friend  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  back 
to  London.  The  duke,  with  a  kind  com- 
placency, said,  "He  will  stay  one  day; 
and  I  will  take  care  he  shall  see  this  place 
to  advantage."  I  said,  I  should  be  sure  to 
let  him  know  his  ff face's  invitation.  As  I 
was  going  away,  the  duke  sakl,  "  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  won't  you  have  some  tea?"  I 
thought  it  best  to  get  over  the  meeting 
with  the  duchess  this  night;  so  respectfully 
agreed.  I  was  conducted  to  the  drawing- 
room  by  the  duke,  who  announced  my 
name:  but  the  duchess,  who  was  sitting 
with  her  daughter,  Lady  Betty  Hamilton  S 
and  some  other  ladies,  took  not  the  least 
notice  of  me.  I  should  have  been  morti- 
fied at  being  thus  coldly  received  by  a  lady 
of  whom  I,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  have 
always  entertained  a  very  high  admiration, 
had  I  not  been  consoled  by  the  obliging 
attention  of  the  duke. 

When  I  returned  to  the  inn,  I  informed 
Dr.  Johnson  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  invita- 
tion, with  which  he  was  much  pleased,  and 
readily  accepted  of  it  We  talked  of  a 
violent  contest  which  was  then  carrying  on, 
with  a  view  to  the  next  ffeneral  election  for 
Ayrshire  ;  where  one  of  the  candidates,  in 
order  to  undermine  the  old  and  established 
interest,  had  artfully  held  himself  out  as  a 
champion  for  the  independency  of  the 
county  against  aristocratick  influence,  and 
had  persuaded  several  gentlemen  into  a 
resolution  to  oppose  every  candidate  who 
was  supported  by  peers.  "Foolish  fel- 
lows ! "  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  don't  they  see 
that  they  are  as  much  dependent  upon  the 
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peon  one  vmy  as  the  other?  The  peen 
have  but  to  oppose  a  candidate,  to  eniare 
him  aneeeas.  it  is  said,  the  onlv  way  to 
make  a  pig  go  forward  is  to  pull  him  btck 
bv  the  taiL  These  people  muit  be  tretted 
Ukepiga." 

JnoMoy,  36IA  OeUtber. — ^My  scqotint- 
ance,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  M' Auiay,  one  of 
the  ministera  of  Inverary,  and  brother  to 
our  good  friend  at  Cakler,  came  to  ca  this 
morning,  and  accompanied  us  to  the  c«t)e, 
where  I  presented  Dr.  Johnson  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyle.  We  were  shown  through 
the  house;  and  I  never  shall  foivet  the  im- 
pressu>n  made  upon  my  fancy  by  mme  of 
the  ladies'  maids  tripping  about  in  nett 
morning  dresses.  Alter  seeing  for  t  k>ng 
time  little  but  rusticity,  their  lively  manner, 
and  ffay  inviting  appearance,  pleased  me  lo 
much,  that  I  uiought,  for  the  moment,  I 
couki  have  been  a  luiiffhtperraat  for  them*. 

We  then  got  into  alow  one-horee  chairs 
ordered  for  us  by  the  duke,  in  which  m 
drove  about  the  place.  Dr.  Johnson  wu 
much  struck  bv  the  grandeur  and  elegance 
of  this  princely  seat.  He  thousht,  how- 
ever, the  castle  loo  low,  and  wished  it  hai 
been  a  story  higher.  He  said,  '^  Whit  I 
admire  here,  is  the  total  defiance  of  ez> 
pense."  I  had  a  particular  nride  in  show* 
mg  him  a  great  number  of  nne  oki  troes^  to 
compensate  for  the  nakedness  which  bid 
made  such  an  impression  on  him  on  ihe 
eastern  coast  of  Scotland. 

When  we  came  in,  before  dinner,  we 
found  the  duke  and  some  gentlemen  in  the 
hall.  Dr.  Johnson  took  much  notice  of 
the  large  collection  of  arms,  which  are  ex* 
cellently  disposed  there.  I  told  what  he 
had  said  to  Sir  Alexander  McDonald,  of 
his  ancestors  not  suflTering  their  annt  to 
rust.  "  Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  hntlrt 
us  be  glad  we  live  in  times  when  arms  MMy 
rust.  We  can  sit  to-day  at  his  graced  ta- 
ble, without  any  risk  of  being  attacked,  an) 
perhaps  sitting  down  again  wounded  or 
maimed."  The  duke  placed  Dr.  Jobnaoa 
next  himself  at  table.  I  was  in  fine  8|iints; 
and  though  sensible  that  I  had  the  misfor* 
tune  of  not  being  in  favour  with  the  duch- 
ess, I  was  not  in  the  least  disooocerled,  and 
offered  her  grace  some  of  the  dish  that  vn 
before  me.  It  must  he  owned  that  I  w» 
in  the  riffht  to  be  quite  uncoQcemed,  if  1 
could.  I  was  the  Duke  of  Aigyle*s  gncst; 
and  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
adopted  the  prejudioes  and  resentments  of 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton. 

I  knew  it  was  the  rule  of  modem  hj^ 
life  not  to  drink  to  any  body;  but,  thai  1 
might  have  the  satisfaction  for  once  to  look 

'  On  reflectioo,  at  the  diataace  of  wvcfal  j«ai>« 
I  wonder  th^  my  venenble  feIIow-«aTeller  ihvld 
have  read  thk  parage  witboat  ceoianag  ^7 
levity.- 
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die  dnehett  in  the  face,  with  a  glass  in  my 
band,  I  with  a  respectful  air  addressed  her, 
"  M?  Lady  Dnchess,  I  have  the  honour  to 
drink  your  graee'sjeood  health."  I  repeat- 
ed the  woras  audibly,  and  with  a  steady 
countenance.  Thia  was,  perhaps,  rather 
loo  much;  hut  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  human  feelings. 

The  duchess  was  very  attentive  to  Dr. 
Johnson.  I  Imow  not  how  a  middle  ttate 
esme  to  be  menticined.  Her  ?race  wished 
to  hear  him  on  that  point  "  Madam,"  said 
be,  *'your  own  relation,  Mr.  Archibald 
C&mpMl,  can  tell  you  better  about  it  than 
I  can.  He' was  a  bishop  of  the  nonjuring 
oommuaion,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  the 
ssbjeet  K**  He  engaged  to  get  it  for  her 
grace.  He  afterwards  gave  a  full  history 
of  Bfr.  Aichibakl  Campbell,  which  I  am 
Bony  I  dk>  not  recollect  particularly.  He 
said,  Mr.  Campbell  had  been  bred  a  violent 
whig,  Iwt  afterwards  "  kept  hetier  eompo' 
mf,  and  became  a  tory."  He  said  this 
with  a  smile,  in  pleasant  allusion,  as  I 
thoiyht,  to  the  opposition  between  his  own 
political  principles  and  those  of  the  duke's 
elan.  He  added  dial  Mr.  Campbell,  after 
the  revolutions  was  thrown  into  gaol  on 
aoeovnt  of  has  tenets;  but,  on  appBcation 
bjr  letter  to  the  old  Lord  Townshend,  was 
leleaBed :  that  he  alwi^  spoke  of  his  lord- 
sh^  with  great  gratitude,  saying, ''  Though 
a  wA^,  he  had  liamanity." 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I  passed  somb  time  to- 
gether, in  Jwie,  1764,  at  Pembroke  college, 
Oxfoid,  with  tiMe  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  the  mas- 
ter; and  1  hatving  expressed  a  regret  that 
my  note  restive  to  Mr.  Archibald  Camp* 

*  Aa  this  book  hu  now  become  Yery  ecarce,  I 

■hdl flibjoin the  title,  which  ii  eoriont: — "The 

Doctrinee  of  a  BKddle  State  between  Death  and 

tb»  RawnactiaB:  OfPmyetsfor  the  Dead:  And 

the  Neoeaaiy  of  Ponfieatioo;  pkinly  proved  from 

the  holy    Scriptaref,    and   the  WrituigB  of  the 

Fithei*  of  the  Primitive  Church:  And  acknow- 

M^vA  Iff  cerreral    learned   Fathers    and  great 

f^'inmm  of  ilw  Chnrdi  of  fiogbod  and  others 

ataee  Ike  B^miBtion.    To  wUch  k  added,  an 

AppcoAa  eooeeming  the  Defcent  of  the  Sool  of 

Chiirt  into  Hell,  white  hie  Bodv  lay  in  the  Qiave. 

Tofctbcr  with  die  Judgment  of  the  reverend  Dr. 

Hkkce  coticeiBing  this  Book,  ao  iar  as  relates  to 

a  Middle  State,  paiticnlar  Judgment,  and  Prayers 

f&t  ibe  Dead  aa  it  appeared  in  the  fint  Edition. 

And  a  Maflueeiipt  of  the  rwht  Reverend  Bishop 

Orenfl  upon  the  Bobjeet  of  a  Middle  State,  and 

Mvcr     bdofe    printed.      Also,    a    Preservative 

si^iMa  aeveml    oC  the   Erroia  of  the  Roman 

Chaick.  hi  su  anall  Treatises.    By  the  Hononr- 

aUr  Afchsbaki  CanpbeU.*'    Folio,  1721.— Bos- 

*  [Utesa  is  a  alight  error  here.  It  was  (not 
after  cbo  moUUion  bat)  after  the  accesion  of 
the  naaarver  fiuoily,  that  tkU  transaetioa  ocoar- 
mL    L^oedTowBilheBdwainolaeereiary  ofstMe 
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bell  waa  imperfect,  he  waa  then  so  gfood  as 
to  write  with  his  own  hand,  on  the  blank 
page  of  my  journal,  opposite  to  that  which 
contains  what  I  have  now  mentioned,  the 
following  paragraph;  which,  however,  is 
not  quite  so  fuu  as  the  narrative  he  gave 
at  Inveraiy: — 

"The  Honourable  Archibald  Campbell 
was,  I  believe,  the  nephew  ^  of  the  Marquis 
of  Argyle.  He  be^fan  life  by  engaging  in 
Monmouth's  rebelhon,  and,  to  escape  the 
law,  lived  some  time  in  Surinam.  When 
he  returned,  he  became  zealous  for  episco- 
pacy and  monarchy;  and  at  the  revolution 
adhered  not  only  to  the  nonjurors,  but  to 
those  who  refused  to  communicate  with  the 
church  of  England,  or  to  be  present  at  any 
worship  where  the  usurper  was  mentioned 
as  king.  He  was,  I  believe,  more  than  once 
apprehended  in  the  rei^n  of  King  William, 
and  once  at  the  accession  of  George.  He 
was  the  familiar  friend  of  Hicks  and  Nelson; 
a  man  of  letters,  but  inrndicious;  and  very 
curious  and  inquisitive,  out  credulous.  lie 
lived  in  1748,  or  '44,  about  seventy-five 
years  old."  ^ 

The  subject  of  luxury  having  been  intro- 
duced, Dr.  Johnson  defended  it.  *'We 
have  now,"  said  he,  *'  a  splendid  dinner 
before  us ;  which  of  all  these  dishes  is  un- 
wholesome?" The  duke  asserted,  that  he 
had  observed  the  grandees  of  Spain  dimin- 
ished in  their  size  by  luxury.  Dr.  Johnson 
politely  refrained  from  opposing  directly  an 
observation  which  the  duke  himself  had 
made;  but  said,  "  Man  must  be  very  diflfer- 
ent  fram  other  animals,  if  he  is  diminished 
by  good  living;  for  the  size  of  all  other  ani- 
mals is  increased  by  it"  I  made  some 
remark  that  seemed  to  imply  a  belief  in 
Becwid-tight,  The  duchess  said,  "  I  fancy 
you  will  be  a  methodUV*  This  was  the 
only  sentence  her  ^rrace  deigned  to  utter  to 
me;  and  I  take  it  for  grantMi,  she  thought 
it  a  good  hit  on  my  credulity  in  the  Doug- 
las cause. 

A  gentleman  in  company,  after  dinneri 
was  deared  by  the  duke  to  go  to  another 
room,  for  a  specimen  of  curious  marble, 
which  his  grace  wished  to  show  us.  He 
brought  a  wrong  piece,  upon  which  the 
duke  sent  him  back  again.  He  could  not 
refuse;  but,  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 
servility,  he  whistled  as  he  walked  out  of 
the  room,  to  show  his  independency.  On 
my  mentioning  this  aflerwanis  to  Dr.  John- 
son, he  said,  it  was  a  nice  trait  of  character. 

Dt,  Johnson  talked  a  great  deal,  and  waa 
so  entertaining,  that  Lady  Betty  Hamilton, 
afler  dinner,  went  and  placed  her  chair  close 

'  [He  waa  the  manpiis's  grandson,  son  of  his 
seoonid  son.  Lord  Neil  Campbell.  He  waa  a 
bidiop  of  the  e|Mscopal  chorch  ui  Scotland,  and 
died  in  London  in  1744.— Ed.] 
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to  his,  leaned  upon  the  back  of  it,  and  li»- 
tened  e&gerly.  It  would  have  made  a  fine 
picture  to  have  drawn  the  sage  and  her  at 
this  time  in  their  several  attitudes.  He  did 
not  know,  all  the  while,  how  much  he  was 
honoured.  I  told  him  aflerwards,  I  never 
saw  him  so  gentle  and  complaisant  as  this 
day  I. 

We  went  to  tea.  The  duke  and  I  walked 
up  and  down  the  drawing-room,  conversing. 
The  duchess  still  continued  to  show  the  same 
marked  coldness  for  me ;  for  which,  though  I 
suffered  from  it,  I  made  every  allowance, 
considering  the  very  warm  psrt  that  I  had 
taken  for  Douglas,  in  the  cause  in  which 
she  thought  her  son  deeply  interested. 
Had  not  her  grace  discovered  some  dis- 
pleasure towards  me,  I  should  have  sus- 
pected her  of  insensibility  or  dissimulation. 

Her  grace  made  Dr.  Johnson  come  and 
sit  by  her,  and  asked  him  why  he  made  his 
journey  so  late  in  the  year.  "  Why, 
madam,"  said  he,  "  you  know  Mr.  Boswell 
must  attend  the  court  of  session,  and  it  does 
not  rise  till  the  twelilh  of  August."  She 
said,  with  some  sharpness,  "  I  Anow  nothing 
of  Mr.  Boswell."  Poor  Lady  LucyDoug- 
Iss^,  to  whom  I  mentioned  this,  observed, 
"  She  knew  too  much  of  Mr.  Boswell."  I 
shall  make  no  remark  on  her  grace's  speech. 
I  indeed  felt  it  as  rather  too  severe;  but 
when  I  recollected  that  my  punishment  was 
inflicted  by  so  dignified  a  beauty,  I  had  that 
kind  of  consolation  which  a  man  would  feel 
who  is  strangled  by  a  itiken  cord.  Dr. 
Johnson  wsa  sll  attention  to  her  grace. 
He  used  aflerwards  a  droll  expression,  upon 
her  enjoying  the  three  titles  of  Hamilton, 
Brandon,  and  Argyle.  Borrowing  an  image 
from  the  TurkLuL  empire,  he  called  her  a 
dueheu  with  three  tmu. 

He  W88  much  pleased  with  our  visit  at 
the  castle  of  Inverary.  The  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle  was  exceedingly  polite  to  him,  and, 
upon  his  complaining  or  the  shelties  which 
he  had  hitherto  ridden  beinff  too  small  for 
him,  his  grace  told  him  he  should  be  provi- 
ded with  a  good  horse  to  carry  him  next 
day. 

Mr.  John  M'Aulay  psased  the  evening 
with  us  at  our  inn.  When  Dr.  Johnson 
spoke  of  people  whose  principles  were  good, 
but  whose  practice  was  faulty,  Mr.  M'Au- 
lay  said,  he  had  no  notion  of  people  being 
in  earnest  in  their  good  professions,  whose 
practice  was  not  suitable  to  them.  The 
Doctor  grew  warm,  and  said, «  Sir,  are  you 
so  grossly  ignorant  of  human  nature,  as  not 
to  know  that  a  man  may  be  very  sincere  in 

'  [Becftose,  perhaps,  be  bad  never  before  wen 
him  in  soch  high  company. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Lady  Lney  Graham,  daughter  of  the  second 
Dnko  of  Montrose,  and  wife  of  Mr.  Dooglas,  the 
sBcoeafol  elaimant:  she  died  in  1780,  whence 
BIr.  BosweD  calls  her  poor  Lsdy  Lucy.— En.] 
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^ood  principles,  without  having  good  prac- 
tice? " 

Dr.  Johnson  was  unquestionably  in  ihe 
right;  and  whoever  examines  himarlf  can- 
didly will  be  satiafied  of  it,  though  the  in- 
consistency between  principles  and  mtc- 
tice  is  greater  in  some  men  than  in  others. 

I  recollect  very  little  of  this  night's  con- 
versation. I  am  sorry  that  indolence  csme 
upon  me  towards  the  conclusion  of  our 
journey,  so  that  I  did  not  write  down  whit 
passed  with  the  same  assiduity  ss  daring 
thegreatest  part  of  it 

TWfifcw,  36f A  Octo6er.— Mr.  M'Anlay 
breakfasted  with  us,  nothing  hurt  or  dis- 
mayed by  his  last  night's  correction.  Be- 
inp^  a  roan  of  good  sense,  he  had  a  just  sd- 
miration  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Either  yesterday  morning,  or  this,  1 
communicated  to  Dr.  Johnson,  finm  Mr. 
M< Aulay's  information,  the  news  that  Dr. 
Beattie  had  got  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  He  sat  up  in  his  bed, 
clapped  his  hands,  and  cried,  '*0  bnie 
we  I " — a  peculiar  exclamation  of  his  when 
he  rejoices  K 

As  we  sat  over  our  tea,  Mr.  Horned 
tragedy  of  Douglas  wna  menttoiwd.  I  pot 
Dr.  Johnson  in  mind,  that  once,  in  a  ooAe* 
house  at  Oxford,  he  called  to  old  Mr.  Sher- 
idan, "  How  came  yon,  air,  to  ffive  Hoow 
a  gold  medal  for  wnting  that  fooGsh  play?" 
and  defied  Mr.  Sheridan  to  show  ten  good 
lines  in  it.  He  did  not  insist  they  shonld 
be  together^  but  ^at  there  were  not  ten 
good  lines  m  the  whole  play.  He  now 
persisted  in  this.  I  endeavoured  to  defend 
that  pathetick  and  beantifol  trsgedy,  md 
repeated  the  following  passage: 


.<• 


Thou  fiiat  of  Yirtoes!  let  no  moHal  have 
Thy  onward  path,  althoogh  the  earth  riioild  pf^ 
And  from  the  golf  of  heQ  destnietioa  cry, 
To  take  dkainralation'a  winding  way.'* 

JoHKsov.  "  That  will  not  do,  vr.  Kodt- 
ing  is  good  but  what  is  consistent  with 
truth  or  probability,  which  this  is  not 
Juvenal,  indeed,  gives  xm  a  noble  pictore  of 
inflexible  virtue: 

**  Esto  bonus  mass,  totor  bonas,  arinter  idas 
Integer:  ambljpie  si  qaaodo  eaiahen  te^ 
IncertBqoe  rei,  Pbalaris  Ucet  imperst,  at  m 
Falsos,  et  admoto  dktet  peqam  taino, 
Sommam  erode  nefts  ammam  pnefene  poto, 
Et  propter  vitam  mendi  perdete  —— ■«" 


*  Having  mentioned,  more  than  onoe,  thtf  wj 
Journal  was  perused  by  Dr.  Johnson,  I  thiiktf 
proper  to  inform  my  leMen  that  this  is  tbt  ha 
paragmph  which  he  road — ^Boswjux. 

4  **  An  lUMiait  gusrdtea,  trbltimtOT  Jost, 

Be  Uioa }  thy  ttaUon  dstm  a  amend  inM.         _ 

wna  ihy  sood  sword  nalataUi  ttty  €0SBli7%«aMi  . 

In  09try  aoUon  ysasfts  tti  laws: 

TiM  Us  MilMira*d  ifniaAf  Wfad  to  swtsr. 

Tboagh  tonars  wilt  ihsa,  lortoia  flimly  Mn 


V-  •. 
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He  nepettted  the  linei  with  gnat  force 
tDd  diraity;  then  ■dded,  **  And,  after  this, 
comea  Jwiny  Home,  with  hia  earth  gtydng, 
tad  lua  desintetum  eryinf — poohi !  " 

While  we  were  lamenting  the  number  of 
raiaed  religioua  buildings  which  we  had 
lately  aeen,  I  spoke  with  peculiar  feeling 
of  the  mieerable  neglect  of  the  chapel  be- 
loDffing  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood-houae,  in 
which  are  deponted  the  remains  of  many 
of  the  kinga  of  Scotland,  and  of  many  of 
oar  nohility.  I  siud  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  country  that  it  was  not  repaired;  and 
particiilarly  complained  that  my  niend 
Douglas,  the  representative  of  a  great 
house,  and  proprietor  of  a  vast  estate,  should 
safTer  the  sacred  spot  where  his  mother 
Bes  interred  to  be  unroofed,  and  exposed 
to  ail  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  Dr. 
Johnson,  who,  I  knew  not  how,  had  formed 
an  opinion  on  the  Hamilton  side  >,  in  the 
Dov^flaa  cause,  slily  answered,  "  Sir,  sir, 
don*t  be  too  severs  upon  the  gentleman; 
donn  accuse  him  of  want  of  fifial  piety! 
Lady  Jane  Dougiss  f^as  not  Am  mother." 
He  roused  my  zeal  so  much  that  I  took  the 
liberty  to  tell  him  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
came:  which  I  do  noat  seriously  believe 
wss  the  case. 

We  were  now  *'  in  a  eanntry  of  bridles 
sad  saddlesi''  snd  set  out  Aill^  equipped. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle  wss  obliging  enough 
to  mount  Dr.  Jolmson  on  a  stately  steed 
from  his  grace's  stable.  M^  fViend  was 
l^%Uy  pieMed,  and  Joseph  said,  '*  He  now 
boka  like  a  biahop.^* 

We  Aaed  at  the  inn  at  Tarbat,  and  at 
nwht  came  to  Roaedow,  the  beautiful  seat 
or  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  on  the  banks  of 
LochloiDond,  where  I,  and  any  fViends 
whon  I  have  introduced,  have  ever  been 
leceired  with  kind  and  elegant  hospitality. 

Wedmeidtty,  ^ih  Ocla6«r.— When  I 
went  iBto  Dr.  Johnson's  room  this  morn- 
ing, I  observed  to  him  how  wonderfully 
courteoua  he  had  been  at  Inverary,  and 
said,  *'  Tou  were  quite  a  fine  gentleman 
when  with  the  duchess.*'  He  answered, 
in  good  hwnour,  *'  Sir,  I  look  upon  myself 
as  a  very  pofite  man:'^  and  he  was  right,  in 
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T»  ftHMt  aaauuf,  think  tlw  hlghert  dwrna, 
Aarf  M^  too  dMriy  boashtbyloMorftnie) 
Ninrt  to  ffurie  It,  witK  thy  Tlrtae  tSm 

tar  irtkh  only  man  riioold  wtu  to  lire.'* 


Far  tfaii  and  the  other  traialatioBs  to  which  no 
ii  affixed,  I  am  indebted  to  the  fiiend 
observatioai  sre  aentioned  in  the  notes, 
antet  p^  847,  or  j»osl,  p.  465. — ^Botwai*]:.. 
[pKpbaUy  Ih.  Hih^  Blair.— £o.] 

'  I  am  lony  that  I  was  anlacky  ia  my  qnota- 
tioo.  Bat  aotwirhrtanding  the  acateoess  of  Dr. 
Jofaaaoa's  criticism,  and  tM  power  of  his  ridicnle, 
the  tragedy  of  Ooiurlas  skill  contioQes  to  be  gen- 
erally aad  deservedly  admired. — ^Boswxlx«. 

"  [Bee  an#e,  p.  812  sad  829.— Ed,] 


a  proper  manly  sense  of  the  word  s.  As  an 
immediate  proof  of  it,  let  me  obsc^e  that 
he  would  not  send  back  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle*8  horse  without  a  letter  of  thanks, 
which  I  copied. 

*'  TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKB  OF  AROTLB. 

"RoMdow,  SathOct.  1779. 

««  Mt  LORD,— That  kindness  which  dis- 
posed your  grace  to  supply  me  with  the 
horse,  which  I  have  now  returned,  will 
make  you  pleased  to  hear  that  he  has  car« 
ried  me  well 

<*  By  my  diligence  in  the  little  commis- 
sion with  which  I  was  honoured  by  the 
duchess,  1  will  endeavour  to  show  how 
highly  I  value  the  favours  which  I  have 
received,  and  how  much  I  desire  to  be 
thought,  my  lord,  your  grace's  most  obe- 
dient and  most  humble  servsnt, 

"  Sam.  Johrsor." 

The  duke  was  so  attentive  to  his  respects- 
ble  guest,  that,  on  the  same  day,  he  wrote 
him  an  answer,  which  waa  received  at  An* 
chinleck: 

"to     dr.  JOHNSON,    AUCHINLECK,    AYR- 

SHIRB. 

**  Imrartry,  S8th  Oct.  inSb 

"  Sia, — I  am  glad  to  hear  your  journey 
from  tliis  place  was  not  unpleasant,  in  re- 
gard to  your  horse.  I  wisn  I  could  have 
supplied  you  with  good  weather,  which  I 
am  afraid  you  felt  the  want  of. 

<<The  Duchess  of  Argyle  desires  her 
compliments  to  vou,  and  is  much  obliged  to 
you  for  remembering  her  conunission.  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  ser^ 
vant,  *<  Arotlb." 

I  am  happv  to  insert  every  memorial  of 
the  honour  done  to  my  great  friend.  In- 
deed, I  was  at  all  times  desirous  to  preserve 
the  letters  which  he  received  from  eminent 
persons,  of  which,  as  of  all  other  papers,  he 
was  very  negligent;  and  I  once  proposed  to 
him  that  they  should  be  committed  to  my 
care,  as  his  ciutoi  rohUorum,  I  wish  he 
had  complied  with  my  request,  as  by  that 
means  many  valuable  writinffs  might  have 
been  preserved  that  are  nowlost^ 

'  [Not  to  bterrapt  the  nsixative  of  the  Tottr, 
some  elacidatwiis  of  Johnson's  opioioa  of  his  owa 
poUtene»§  are  thrown  forward  to  80th  April, 
1778.— Ed.] 

*  As  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  negligence,  I 
rememher  some  yean  ago  to  hare  found  lying 
loose  in  his  study,  and  withont  the  cover  which 
contained  the  address,  a  letter  to  him  from  Lord 
Tbarlow,  to  whom  be  had  made  an  application 
as  chancellor,  in  behalf  of  a  poor  literery  friend. 
It  was  expressed  in  sach  terms  of  respect  for  Dr. 
Johnson,  that,  ia  my  zeal  for  his  repatation,  I 
ramoostrated  warmly  with  him  on  hit  strange  io* 
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Afler  breakfast,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were 

fttrnished  with  a  boat,  and  sailed  about  up- 
on Lochlomond,  and  landed  on  some  of  the 
islands  which  are  interspersed.  He  was 
much  pleased  with  the  scene,  which  is  so 
well  known  by  the  accounts  of  various  trav- 
ellers, that  it  IS  unnecessary  for  me  to  at- 
tempt anv  description  of  it. 

I  recollect  none  of  his  conversation,  ex- 
cept that,  when  talking  of  dress,  he  said, 
"Sir,  were  I  to  have  any  thing  fine,  it 
should  be  very  fine.  Were  I  to  wear  a 
ring,  it  should  not  be  a  bauble,  but  a  stone 
of  great  value.  Were  I  to  wear  a  laced  or 
embroidered  waistcoat,  it  should  be  very 
rich.  I  had  once  a  very  rich  laced  waist- 
eoat,  which  I  wore  the  first  night  of  my 
tragedy." 

Ladyi  Helen  Colquhoun  being  a  very 
pious  woman,  the  conversation,  ailer  din- 
ner, took  a  religious  turn.  Her  ladyship 
defended  the  presb^erian  mode  of  publicK 
worship;  upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  deliver- 
ed those  excellent  arguments  for  a  form  of 
prayer  which  he  has  introduced  into  his 
"  Journey."  I  am  mvself  fully  convinced 
that  a  form  of  prayer  for  publick  worship  is 
in  general  most  decent  and  edifying.  8<h- 
Ufmia  verba  have  a  kind  of  prescriptive 
sanctity,  and  make  a  deeper  impression  on 
the  mind  than  extemporaneous  efiusions,  in 
which,  as  we  know  not  what  they  are  to 
be,  we  cannot  readily  acquiesce.  Yet  I 
would  allow  also  of  a  certain  portion  of 
extempore  addreas,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. 

This  is  the  praetice  of  the  French  Protes- 
tant churches.  And  although  the  office  of 
forming^  supplications  to  the  throneof  Hea- 
ven ia,  in  my  mind,  too  great  a  trust  to  be 
indiscriminately  committed  to  the  discretion 
of  every  minister;  I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  sincere  devotion  may  be  experienced 
when  joining  in  prayer  with  those  who  nse 
no  Liturgy. 

We  were  favoured  with  Sir  Jamea  Col- 
quhoun^ coach  to  convey  us  in  the  evening 
to  Cameron,  the  seat  of  Commissary  Smol- 
lett.   Our  satisfaction  of  finding  ourselves 

attention,  and  obtained  his  penniMon  to  take  a 
oopy  of  it;  by  which  probably  it  hai  been  pre- 
serred,  ai  the  origfaial  I  haTS  reason  to  nppote  is 
lost.— BoiwBLL.  [See  po9t,  24th  Oet  1780. — 
Ed.] 

^  [The  Honomble  Helen  Sutherland,  eldert 
dao|hter  of  Lord  Strathnaver,  who  died  before 
hii  father,  the  fifteenth  Eail  of  Sntheriand.  She 
died  in  1791.  If  Boewell  ii  right  in  calling  her 
Lady  Helen,  and  as  her  eiiter  was  calledLadj 
Jane  Sinclair,  they  mat  have  had  a  grant  of 
preeedenee  at  eari*t  danghten. — Ed.] 

'  [CommiMary  SrooUet  wee  the  coQBin.genDan 

of  Dr.  SmoUet:  he  died  without  sane;  and  the 

ftaiily  eitate  woold  have  deaoended  to  the  doctor 

badhebeenaltTe.buthHMtorsaoeeededto  it— 
Ed.] 


[touh  to  THB 

again  in  a  comfortable  carriage  was  very 
ereat  We  had  a  pleasing  conviction  of 
the  commodiousness  of  civilization,  and 
heartily  laughed  at  the  ravings  of  those  ab- 
surd visionaries  who  have  attempted  to  per- 
suade us  of  the  superior  advantages  ol'  a 
state  of  nature. 

Mr.  Smollet  was  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  with  abundance  of  animal  apirits; 
so  that  he  was  a  yeiy  sood  companion  for 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  saia  to  me,  <*  We  have 
had  more  solid  talk  here  than  at  any  place 
where  we  have  been." 

I  remember  Dr.  Johnson  gave  us  this 
evening  an  able  and  eloquent  discourse  on 
the  Onffin  of  Evil,  and  on  the  consistency 
of  moral  evil  with  the  power  and  goodness 
of  God.  He  showed  us  how  it  aroae  from 
our  free  agency,  an  extinction  of  ^rhich 
would  be  a  still  greater  evil  than  any  we 
experience.  I  know  not  that  he  said  any 
thing  absolutely  new,  but  he  said  a  ^reat 
deal  wonderfully  well:  and  perceiving  ns  to 
be  delighted  and  satisfied,  he  concluded  his 
harangue  with  an  air  of  benevolent  triumph 
over  an  objection  which  has  diatreesed 
many  worthv  minds:  "  This  then  ia  the 
answer  to  the  question,  ii^  'n  Hmmm^i*' 
Mrs.  Smollet  whispered  me,  that  it  was 
the  best  sermon  she  had  ever  heard.  Much 
do  I  upbraid  myself  for  having  neglected 
to  preserve  it. 

Tkursdayt  SdlA  Oeiober.^Mr.  Smollet 

eessed  Dr.  Johnson,  by  producing  n  col- 
ction  of  newspapers  in  the  time  of  the 
usurpation,  from  which  it  appeared  that  aU 
sorts  of  crimes  were  verv  frequent  during 
that  horrible  anarchy.  By  the  side  of  the 
high  road  to  Glasgow,  at  some  distance 
from  his  house,  he  had  erected  a  pillar  to 
the  memory  of  his  ingenious  kinsman,  jyr, 
SmoUet;  and  he  consulted  Dr.  Johnson  m 
to  an  inscription  for  it.  Lord  Karnes,  who, 
though  he  nad  a  great  store  of  knowledge, 
with  much  inffenuity,  and  uneoounon  ac- 
tivity of  mind,  was  no  profound  aoholar, 
had  it  aeems  recommended  an  £nfflmh  in- 
scription. Dr.  Johnson  treated  tnia  with 
great  contempt,  spying,  **An  Engiiah  in- 
acription  would  be  a  disgrace  to  Dr.  Saiol- 
let  ^;»  and,  in  answer  to  what  Lord  l^^mf* 
had  urffed,  aa  to  the  advantage  of  ila  beii^ 
in  English,  because  it  would  be  generally 
understood,  I  observed,  that  all  to  wfaom 
Dr.  Smollet*s  merit  could  be  an  object  of 
respect  and  imitation  would  understand  it 
as  well  in  Latin :  and  that  surely  it  was  not 
meant  for  the  Highland  drovers,  or  other 
such  people,  who  pass  and  repaas  that  way. 


*  [Whence is enU I'^Ed.J 

*  [See  caUe,  p,  878,  whet  the  Edhor  hu 
tared  to  advance  in  fiivonr  of  Eiufidk  iBKnptioaa 
How  shoold  an  En^Uih  inicriptioB  di^piee  Dr. 
SmoUet,  whoie  fiune  ii  SKenavely  tnat  sT  an 
Ei^lah  writer  r— En.] 


HIBBISSt.] 
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We  were  tiien  thowD  a  Lftttn  inacrip- 
tion,  proposed  for  Hub  monnmeiit  Dr. 
Johnson  set  down  with  an  ardent  and  lib« 
ertl  earneatness  to  revise  it,  and  greatly 
imintyved  it  by  several  additions  and  yaria- 
tiooi.  I  nafortanateiy  did  not  take  a  copy 
of  it,  as  it  originally  stood;  but  I  have 
happily  preserved  every  fragment  of  what 
Dr.  Johnson  wrote: 


adet,  viator, 

Yel  mente  feltz,  vel  studiia  ciiltiu, 

Immonre  panlolum  memoriie 

TOBIiC  SMOLLET,  M.  D. 

Viri  iii  ▼irtatibns 

Qoafl  in  homine  et  eive 

Et  landoi,  et  hniterii, 

#    #    •    •     •    • 

Foatquni  min  *  *  * 
8a    •    ♦    •    *    •    • 

T9&  taaSoqne  viro,  sao  patmeli, 

•    •    ♦    •    • 

Uaae  oohunnaiB, 
Amoiiiabeal  iaaiia  aMnomentam, 

la  qaii  Lavini*  ripia, 

Qaaa  wimiB  infima  vagitibaa  p«ioniut,  ^ 

Ycnieahaq|Be  jam  fere  moritnnia  iUoatravit, 

FoneDdam  cnravit* 

• 

We  had  this  momiiig  a  singular  proof  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  quick  ami  retentive  memory. 
Hay's  translation  of"  Martial "  was  lying  m 
a  window;  I  said,  I  thought  it  was  pretty 


*  Ttm  epitaph  wUeh  haa  been  inaeribed  on  the 
fife  an(^  mi  the  banka  of  the  Leven,  in 
kenovof  Dr.  SmoUet,  ii  aa  follows.  The  part 
vhieb  waa  written  by  Dr.  Johnaon,  it  appean, 
haa  been  altered;  whether  for  the  better,  the 
wiQ  jadge.  The  alterationa  are 
bjlialieka. 

BMflttetOT! 

n  lifCMi  tafMiilaoe  Tenani  bfmitnam, 

S  Bonmi  nlUm— fmiim  plctoiwn, 

Uaqnuii  m  minxm, 

tauBanra  pmdolua  OMOocte 

TOBUB  BMOLLST.  M.  V. 

Vlrl  Tirtntlbnt  kt9ee 

Q)emt»  homliM  et  chre 

Sc  l«iid«i  «t  ImltOTto 

Hand  iMiUocziter  ornad: 

Qal  bi  Dtarls  ▼arlli  Tenatoi, 

PMqaaai  MIeltata  «<M  propria 


lorta  aceiba  raptw 
AnaoBiattiSl. 
j!  otiim  iprocttl  a  patrlal 
Prope  LIband  portom  in  Italia, 

Jacet  tepoltia. 

T9M  taatoque  Ttro,  oatnidl  fliio, 

Col  la  SaoartD  lampada 

Sa  podai  oadfdiiw  daeaftt, 

Bum  Cploimain, 

AaoHa.  An !  biaae  moDumeatom, 

n  ipili  LavintaB  rtpte, 

4laM  vtnieuili  tub  taiiu  vitm  ilAwlraftia 

Prtaali  Inftaa  TifiUbM  paiaoault, 

Pooeodam  cararU 
Jaeasva  SawLLrr  de  BoahllL 
AbiatraariBkaaia, 
Hoc  qoidea  bCBora, 
Ken  nodn  daAiaetl  memorte, 
•ttaB  asanplot  pvcapactoBi  aaw{ 
ioiB,  tl  aiodo  digal  itet, 
arit  viriatli  araaaiam! . 


well  done,  and  showed  him  a  particular 
epiffram,  I  think,  often,  but  am  certain  of 
eight  lines.  He  read  it,  and  tossed  away 
the  book,  saying,  "No,  it  is  not  pret^ 
well."  As  I  persisted  in  my  opinion,  he 
s&id,  "  Why,  sir,  the  original  is  thus,"  and 
he  repeated  it,  "  and  this  man's  translation 
is  thus,"  and  then  he  repeated  that  also, 
exactly,  thouffh  he  had  never  seen  it  be- 
fore, and  read  it  over  only  once,  and  that, 
too,  without  ai^  intention  of  getting  it 
by  heart 

Here  a  post-chaise,  which  I  had  ordered 
from  Glasgow,  came  for  us,  and  we  drove 
on  in  high  sfurits.  We  stopped  at  Dunbar- 
ton,  and  though  the  approacn  to  the  castle 
there  is  very  steep.  Dr.  Johnson  ascended 
it  with  alacrity,  and  surveved  all  that  was 
to  be  seen.  During  the  whole  of  our  Tour 
he  showed  uncommon  spirit,  could  not  bear 
to  be  treated  like  an  old  or  infirm  man,  and 
was  very  unwilling  to  accept  of  any  assist- 
ance, insomuch  uiat,  at  our  landing  at 
Icohnkill,  when  Sir  Allan  McLean  and  I 
subnaitted  to  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders 
from  the  boat  to  the  shore,  as  it  could  not 
be  brought  qidte  close  to  lend,  he  sprang 
into  the  aea,  and  waded  vigorously  out. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  Saracen's-head  inn. 
at  Glasgow,  I  wss  made  happy  by  good 
accounts  from  home ;  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  had  not  received  a  single  letter  since 
we  left  Aberdeen,  found  here  a  great  many, 
the  perusal  of  which  entertained  him  mucn. 
He  enjoyed  in  imagination  the  comforts 
which  we  could  not  now  command,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  high  glee.  I  remem- 
ber, he  put  a  leg  upon  each  side  of  the  grate, 
and  ssid,  with  a  mock  solemnity,  by  way 
of  soliloquv,  but  loud  enough  for  me  to 
hear  it, "  Here  am  I,  an  £ng-/itAman,  sit- 
ting by  a  coal  fire." 

Friday,  9Bik  Oelo6er.— -The  professors 
of  the  university  being  informed  of  our 
arrival.  Dr.  Stevenson,  Dr.  Reid,  and  Mr. 
Anderson,  breakfasted  with  us.  Mr.  An- 
dersen accompanied  us  while  Dr.  Johnson 
viewed  this  beautiAil  city.  He  had  told 
me,  that  one  day  in  London,  when  Dr. 
Adam  Smith  ^  was  boasting  of  it,  he  turned 

*  [Mr.  Boawell  has  choeen  to  omit,  for  feaaona 
which  will  be  presently  obviooa,  that  Johnaon  aad 
Adam  Smith  met  at  Ghugow;  bat  I  have  been 
aaaored  by  ProfeaBor  John  Miller  that  they  dkl  ao, 
and  that  Smith,  leaving  the  party  in  which  he 
had  met  Johnson,  happened  to  come  to  another 
company  wbcffe  Miller  was.  Knowing  that 
Smith  had  been  in  Johnson 's  society,  they  were 
anxious  to  know  what  bad  pasnd,  uid  the  mora 
80  as  Dr.  Smith's  temper  seemed  mnch  raffled. 
At  fint  Smith  woold  only  answer,  "  He's  a  brats 
—be 'a  a  brate  ; "  bat  on  cloeer  examination,  it 
appeared  that  Johnaon  no  aooner  aaw  Smith  than 
be  attacked  him  for  some  point  of  his  famooa 
letter  on  the  death  of  Hnme  (ante,  p.  829,  »). 
I  Smith   vindicated  the   troth  of  hia  statement 
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to  him  and  said,  "  Pra^,  air,  have  you  ever 
seen  Brentford  ? "  This  was  surely  a  stronff 
instance  of  his  impatience,  and  spirit  of 
contradiction.  I  put  him  in  mind  of  it  to- 
day, while  he  expressed  his  admiration  of 
the  elegant  huildmgs,  and  whispered  him, 
«  Don't  you  feel  some  remorse? " 

We  were  received  in  the  college  by  a 
number  of  the  professors,  who  showed  all 
due  res|)eet  to  ur.  Johnson:  and  then  we 
paid  a  visit  to  the  principal,  Dr.  Leechman^, 
at  his  own  house,  where  Dr.  Johnson  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  told  that  his  name 
had  been  gratef\illyceldi>rated  in  one  of  the 
parochial  congregations  in  the  Highlands, 
as  the  person  to  whose  influence  it  was 
chiefly  owing,  that  the  New  Testament 
was  allowed  to  be  translated  into  the  Erae 
language.  It  seems  some  political  members 
of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagatinjgf 
Christian  Knowledge  had  opposed  this 
pious  undertaking,  as  tending  to  preserve 
the  distinction  between  the  Highlanders  and 
Lowlanders.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  long 
letter  upon  the  subject  to  a  friend  [Mr. 
Drummond],  which  Deing  ahown  to  them, 
made  them  ashamed,  and  afraid  of  bong 
publicly  exposed;  so  they  were  forced  to  a 
compliance.  It  is  now  in  my  possession, 
and  IS,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  productions 
of  his  masterly  pen  3. 

Professors  Reid  and  Anderson,  and  the 
two  Messieurs  Foulis,  the  Elzevirs  of  Glas- 
gow, dined  and  drank  tea  with  us  at  our  inn, 
afler  which  the  professors  went  away;  and 
I,  having  a  letter  to  write,  left  my  fellow- 
traveller  with  Messieurs  Foulis.  Though 
good  and  ingenious  men,  they  had  that 
unsettled  speculative  mode  of  conversation 
which  is  offensive  to  a  man  regularly  taught 
at  an  English  school  and  university.  I 
found  that,  instead  of  listening  to  the  dic- 
tatea  of  the  sage,  they  had  teased  him  with 
questions  and  doubtful  disputations.  He 
came  in  a  flutter  to  me,  and  desired  I  might 
come  back  again,  for  he  could  not  bear 
these  men.  "  O  ho!  sir,"  said  I,  "  you  are 
flying  to  me  for  refuge!"  He  never,  in 
any  situation,  was  at  a  loss  for  a  ready  re- 
partee. He  answered,  with  quick  vivacity, 
"  It  ifl  of  two  evils  choosing  the  least."  I 
was  delighted  with  tiiis  flash  bursting  from 
the  cloud  which  hung  upon  his  mind,  closed 
my  letter  directly,  and  joined  the  company. 

We   supped    at    professor    Anderson's. 

**  What  did  Johnson  my  ?  *'  was  the  nniyenal  io- 

3iiiry.    "Why,  he  sud,*'  replied  Smidi,  with 
tie  deepest  impression  of  resentment*  **  he  said, 
you  lie!  *'    '*  And  what  did  you  reply?"    '*  I 

said,  yon  are  a  son  of  a !  '*    On  sach  tenns 

did  these  two  nreat  moralists  meet  and  port,  and 
sach  was  the  dasiical  dialogne  between  two  great 
teachers  of  philosophy. — Walter  Scott.] 
>  [See  on V,  p.  844.— Ed.] 
'  [Printed  anU^  p.  235.--£o.] 
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The  general  impression  upon  my  memory 
is,  that  we  had  not  much  convenatioD  at 
Glasgow,  where  the  profeswrs,  like  their 
brethren  at  Aberdeen,  did  not  ventare  to 
expose  themselves  much  to  the  battery  of 
cannon  which  they  knew  might  plav  upon 
them  3.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  fully  con- 
scious of  his  own  superiorpowen,  aAerwardi 
praised  Principal  Robertson,  for  his  cintion 
m  this  respect.  He  said  to  me,  "  Robert- 
son, sir,  was  in  the  right.  Robertson  is  i 
man  of  eminence,  and  the  head  of  a  college 
at  Edinburgh.  He  had  a  character  to 
maintain,  and  did  well  not  to  risk  its  being 
lessened." 

Saiurday,  $Oih  Oeiober^Wt  set  out 
towards  Ayrshire.  I  sent  Joseph  on  to 
Loudoun,  with  a  message,  that,  if  the  eaii 
was  at  home.  Dr.  Johnson  and  1  wonld 
have  the  honour  to  dine  with  him.  Joseph 
met  us  on  the  road,  and  reported  that  oe 
earl  **  jumped  for  joy,"  and  said,  ^  I  shtll 
be  very  happy  to  see  tiiem.*  We  were  re- 
ceived with  8  most  pleasing  coartsiy  brbii 
lordship,  and  by  the  countess  his  mother  ^ 
who,  in  her  ninety-fiAh  year,  had  til  her 
faculties  ^uite  ummpairra.  This  was  i 
very  cheenng  si^ht  to  Dr.  Johoson,  who 
had  an  extraordmary  desire  for  long  life. 
Her  ladyship  was  sensible  and  well  inform- 
ed, and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world. 
Her  lord  had  held  several  high  offices,  snd 
she  was  sister  to  the  great  £arl  of  Stsir. 

I  cannot  here  refrain  from  paying  a  inst 
tribute  to  the  character  of  John,  Earl  of 
Loudoun  5,  who  did  more  service  to  the 

>  [Boewell  himaelf  was  calloai  to  the  tamtteU 
of  Dr.  Johnson;  and  when  telling  them,  alwtn 
reminds  one  of  a  jocky  receiTing  a  kick  Iron  tw 
hone  which  he  is  sbowii^  off  to  a  castoiMr»  aod 
is  grinning  with  pain  while  he  is  trying  to  ay  m<« 
"Pretty  rogne->no  Tice— all  fun."  To  htsi 
Johnson^s  riulenesB  was  only  **  pretty  ''''"||^ 
way,**  Dr.  Robertson  had  a  sense  ofjM^ 
breeding  which  inclined  him  rather  to  forego  thi 
benefit  of  Johnson's  convenatioa  than  awaka 
his  mdeneai. — ^Walter  Scott.] 

*  [Lady  Margaret  Daliymple*  only  daagbttr  oi 
John,  Eari  of  Stair,  married,  in  1700,  to  H^ 
third  Eari  of  Loudoun.  She  died  m  1771,  Hf^ 
(me  hundred.  Of  this  Tenerable  bdy.aBdorw 
Counten  of  Eglintoone,  whom  Johnson  vinM 
next  day,  be  thns  speaks  in  his  Ja»it*y' 
**  Length  of  life  v  distributed  impaitially  to  t«7 
different  modes  of  life  m  very  differant  climit*; 
and  the  mountains  have  no  greater  enmpie* « 
age  and  health  than  the  Lowlands,  whsrt  I  w* 
introduced  to  two  ladies  of  high  quality,  ooo  « 
whom  (Lady  Loudoun),  b  her  nioetj-fotfO 
year,  presided  at  her  uble  with  the  AD  a^t^^ 
of  all  her  powen;  and  the  other  (Lady  E^ffliBtoiiBe) 
hadattamed  her  e^bty4buxth  year,  wftboot  w? 
diminution  of  her  Yivacity,  and  little  ressoo  to  m- 
cuse  time  of  depredations  on  her  beauty.  "- 
Work$^  vol.  viiL  p,  SlSw — ^Eo.] 

»  [Fourth  Eari,  bom  in  1706,  died  mV!^ 
He  had  considemble  mifitary  eotmnandi,  iw  «** 
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coiiDty  of  Ayr  in  ffener^lf  as  well  as  to  indi- 
vidtak  lA  it,  than  any  man  we  have  ever 
had.  It  b  painful  to  think  that  he  met 
with  much  ingratitude  fVom  persona  hoth  in 
high  and  low  rank:  hat  such  was  his  tem- 
per, such  his  knowledge  of  <*  hase  mankind ^^ 
thstf  88  if  he  had  expected  no  other  return, 
his  mind  was  never  soured,  and  he  retained 
his  good  humour  andhenevolence  to  the  last. 
The  tenderness  of  his  heart  was  proved  in 
1745-6,  when  he  had  an  important  com- 
mand in  the  Uighlands,  and  hehaved  with 
a  generous  humanity  to  the  unfortunate. 
I  cannot  figure  a  more  honest  politician; 
for  though  his  interest  in  our  county  was 
ffreat,  and  generally  successful,  he  not  only 
did  not  deceive  hy  fallacious  promises,  hut 
was  anxious  that  people  should  not  deceive 
themselves  hy  too  sanguine  expectations. 
His  kind  and  dutiful  attention  to  nis  mother 
was  unremitted.  At  his  house  was  true 
hospitahty;  a  plain  but  a  plentiful  table; 
aiKi  every  ffnest  being  left  at  perfect  free- 
dom, feit  nimselif  quits  easv  and  happy. 
While  I  live,  I  shall  honour  the  memory  of 
this  8mi8ble  man. 

At  night,  we  advanced  a  few  miles  far- 
ther, to  the  house  of  Mr.  Campbell,  of 
Treesbank,  who  was  married  to  one  of  my 
wile's  sbters,  and  were  entertained  very 
agreeably  by  a  worthy  couple. 

Sundayt  SUt  October. — ^We  reposed 
here  in  tranouillity.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
pleased  to  find  a  numerous  and  excellent 
coUfction  of  books,  which  had  mostly  be- 
longed to  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Campbell, 
brother  of  our  host.  I  was  desirous  to  have 
proeored  for  m^  fellow-traveller,  to-day,  the 
company  of  Sir  John  Cuninshame,  of  Ca- 
nnngton,  whose  castle  was  but  two  miles 
mxn  ns.  He  was  a  very  distiziig^uished 
scholar,  wss  long  abroad,  and  daring  part 
of  the  time  lived  much  with  the  learned 
Cuttinghame,  the  opponent  of  Bentley  as  a 
eritic  upon  Horace.  He  wrote  Latin  with 
nest  e(»ance,  and,  what  is  very  remarka- 
Sle,  read  Homer  and  Ariosto  through  every 
year.  I  wrote  to  him  to  refiuest  he  would 
come  to  us;  but  unfortunstely  he  was  pre- 
Ttnted  by  indinx)6ition. 

Mondmy,  Iff  ^ovem6«r.-^Though  Dr. 
JohascMi  wss  lazy,  and  averse  to  move,  I 
hwisfffd  that  he  ahouki  go  with  me,  and  pay 
8  visit  to  the  Countess  of  Eglintoune^,  mo- 
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tfas  pawon  who  broogbt  Johfison*s  friend.  Lord 
Chsfifls  Hay,  to  a  eowt-aiai^,  as  we  shall  see 

*  TbB  sawilling  gmtitiide  of  base  mankind. — 

'  [Ssaanns,  daaghler  of  Sir  Alexander  Ken- 
■edj ,  of  Cobsen,  thiid  wile  of  the  ninth  Earl  of 
F^Mit<wiae.  8be  was  a  elever  woman,  and  a 
ptf  I  one—  of  the  Mtllu  LeUret.  Allan  Ramny's 
OtnUe  ShephoPd  tvas  dedicated  to  her  in  a  ▼eiy 
^yle  of  paa^gyiie.    She  died  inAynhire, 


ther  of  the  late  and  present  earl.  I  assured 
him  he  woukl  find  himself  smply  recom- 
pensed for  the  trouble;  and  he  yielded  to 
my  solicitations,  though  with  some  unwil- 
lingness. We  were  well  mounted,  and  had 
not  many  miles  to  ride.  He  talked  of  the 
attention  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  dis- 
tribute our  charityjudiciously.  ^  If  thought- 
lessly done,  we  may  neglect  the  most  de- 
serving objects;  and,  as  evei^  man  has  but 
a  certain  proportion  to  give,  if  it  is  lavished 
upon  those  who  first  present  themselves, 
there  msy  be  nothing  left  for  such  ss  have 
a  better  claim.  A  man  should  first  relieve 
those  who  are  nearly  connected  with  him, 
by  whatever  tie;  and  then,  if  he  has  any 
Uiing  to  spare,  may  extend  his  bounty  to  a 
wider  circle." 

As  we  passed  veiy  near  the  castle  of  Dun- 
donald,  which  was  one  of  the  many  resi- 
dences of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  in 
which  Robert  the  Second  lived  and  died, 
Dr.  Johnson  wished  to  survey  it  particular- 
ly. It  stands  on  a  beautiful  rising  ground, 
which  is  seen  at  a  great  distance  on  several 
quarters,  and  from  whence  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  of  the  rich  district  of  Cun- 
inghame,  the  western  sea,  the  kle  of  Arran, 
and  a  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland. 
It  has  long  been  unroofed;  and,  though  of 
considerable  size,  we  could  not,  by  any 
power  of  imagination,  figure  it  as  having 
Deen  a  suitable  habitation  for  majesty.  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  irritate  my  old  Scottish  enthu- 
siasm, was  very  jocular  on  the  homely  ac- 
commodation of  "  King  Bob,**  and  roared 
and  laughed  till  the  ruins  echoed. 

Lady  Eglintoune,  though  she  wss  now  in 
her  eighty-fiflh  year,  and  had  lived  in  the 
retirement  of  the  country  for  almost  half  a 
century,  was  still  a  very  agreeable  woman. 
She  was  of  the  noble  house  of  Kennedy, 
and  had  all  the  elevation  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  such  birth  inspires.  Her  fig- 
ure was  majestick,  her  manners  high-bred, 
her  reeding  extensive,  and  her  conversation 
elegant.  She  had  been  the  admiration  of 
the  gay  circles  of  life,  and  the  patroness  of 
poets.  Dr.  Johnson  was  deliffhted  with  his 
reception  here.  Her  principles  in  church 
and  state  were  congenial  with  his.  She 
knew  all  his  merit,  and  had  heard  much  of 
him  from  her  son,  Earl  Alexander  3,  who 
loved  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  men 
of  talents  in  every  department. 

All  who  knew  his  lordship  will  allow 
that  his  understanding  and  accomplishments 

in  1780,  aged  lunety-one.  (See  ante,  8<Hh  Oct. 
n.)  The  eighth  Eul  of  Eglintoune,  the  father  of 
her  lord,  had  married,  as  hia  second  wife,  Cathe- 
rine St  Qaentin,  the  widow  of  three  hosbands, 
and  aged  above  ninety  at  the  time  of  her  last  mar- 
riage; being,  it  is  presamed,  the  oldest  bride  on 
recora.*^EIn.  3 
'  [See  antet  p.  262.~Ed.] 
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were  of  no  ordinary  rate.  From  the  gay 
habits  which  he  had  early  acquired,  he 
spent  too  mach  of  his  time  with  men,  and 
in  pursuits  far  beneath  such  a  mind  as  his. 
He  afterwards  became  sensible  of  it,  and 
turned  his  thoughts  to  objects  of  impor- 
tance; but  was  cut  off  in  tne  prime  of  his 
life.  I  cannot  speak  but  with  emotions  of 
the  most  affectionate  reeret  of  one,  in 
whose  company  many  oi  my  early  days 
were  passed,  and  to  whose  kindness  I  was 
much  indebted. 

Oflen  must  I  have  occasion  to  upbraid  my- 
self that,  soon  afler  our  return  to  the  mam 
land,  I  allowed  indolence  to  prevail  over  me 
80  much  as  to  ^rink  from  the  labour  of 
continuing  my  journal  with  the  same  mi- 
nuteness as  before;  sheltering  myself  in  the 
tiiought  that  we  had  done  with  the  Hebri- 
des; and  not  eonsiderin?  that  Dr.  Johnson's 
memorabilia  were  likely  to  be  more  valua- 
ble when  we  were  restored  to  a  more  pol- 
ished society.  Much  has  thus  been  irre- 
coverably lost. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  this  day 
it  came  out  that  Lady  Eglintoune  was  mar- 
ried the  year  before  Dr.  Johnson  was  bom; 
upon  which  she  graciously  said  to  him 
that  she  might  have  been  his  mother,  and 
that  she  now  adopted  him;  and  when  we 
were  going  away,  she  embraced  him,  say- 
ing, **  My  dear  son,  fkrewell !"  My  friend 
was  much  pleased  with  this  day's  entertain- 
ment, and  owned  that  I  had  done  well  to 
force  him  out 

Tuesday,  3d  November, — We  were  now 
in  a  country  not  only  *'  ofgaddlei  and  brU 
dies,"  but  of  poet-cnaises;  and  having  or- 
dered one  fVom  Kilmarnock,  we  got  to  Au- 
chinleck  before  dinner. 

My  father  was  not  quite  a  year  and  a 
half  older  than  Dr.  Johnson  :  but  his  con- 
scientious dischargee  of  his  laborious  duty 
as  a  judge  in  Scotland,  where  the  law  pro- 
ceedings are  almost  all  in  writing, — a  se- 
vere complaint  which  ended  in  his  death, — 
and  the  loss  of  my  mother  i,  a  woman  of  al- 
most unexampled  piety  and  goodness, — had 
before  this  time  in  some  degree  affected  his 
spirits,  and  rendered  him  less  disposed  to 
exert  his  faculties:  for  he  had  originally  a 
very  strong  mind,  and  cheerful  temper.  He 
assured  me  he  never  had  felt  one  moment 
of  what  is  called  low  spirits,  or  uneasiness, 
without  a  real  cause.  He  had  a  great 
many  good  stories,  which  he  told  uncom- 
monly well,  and  he  was  remarkable  for 
"humour,  ineolumi  gravitate,"  as  Lord 
Monboddo  used  to  characterise  it.  His 
a^,  his  office,  and  liis  character,  had  long 
given  him  an  acknowledged  claim  to  great 
attention  in  whatever  company  he  was; 

>  [Enphemia  Enkine,  of  the  ikmily  of  the 
Eail  of  Bnchan.~Eo.] 
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and  he  could  ill  brook  any  diminution  of  it. 
He  was  as  sanguine  a  wnig  and  preebyte- 
rian  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  tory  and 
church-of-England  man:  and  as  he  had  not 
much  leisure  to  be  informed  of  Dr.  Jobs- 
son's  great  merits  by  reading  his  works,  be 
had  a  partial  and  unfavourable  notion  of 
him,  founded  on  his  supposed  politicti 
tenets;  which  were  so  discordant  to  fail 
own,  mat,  instead  of  speaking  of  him  with 
that  respect  to  which  ne  was  entitled,  he 
used  to  call  him  "n  Jaeobite  /eUov." 
Knowing  all  this,  I  should  not  have  veo- 
tured  to  oring  them  together,  had  not  my 
father,  out  of  kindness  to  me,  desired  me  to 
invite  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  house. 

I  was  very  anxious  that  all  ahould  be 
well;  and  begged  of  my  fViend  to  avoid 
three  topicks,  as  to  which  tbf^  diflered  very 
widely:  whi^gism,  presbyterianism,  and— 
Sir  Jonn  Pnngle.  He  said  courteotsly, 
"  I  shall  certainly  not  talk  on  subjects  which 
I  am  told  are  disagreeable  to  a  cfentleman 
under  whose  roof  I  am;  especially,  I  shall 
not  do  so  to  yourfaiher." 

Our  first  day  went  off  very  smoothly.  It 
rained,  and  we  could  not  get  out;  but  my 
father  showed  Dr.  Johnson  hia  library, 
which,  in  curious  editions  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classicks,  is,  I  suppose,  not  ex- 
celled by  any  private  collection  in  Greit 
Britain.  My  father  had  studied  at  Leydeo, 
and  been  very  intimate  with  the  Gronovii, 
and  other  learned  men  there.  He  was  i 
sound  scholar,  and,  in  particular,  had  col- 
lated manuscripts  and  Different  editions  of 
Anacreon,  and  others  of  the  Greek  Ivrick 
poets,  with  great  care;  so  that  my  iriewl 
and  he  had  much  matter  for  convereation, 
without  touching  on  the  fatal  topicks  of 
difference. 

Dr.  Johnson  found  here  Baxter's  "  An- 
acreon," which  he  told  me  he  had  long  in- 
ouired  for  in  vain,  and  began  to  suap^t 
there  was  no  such  book.  Baxter  was  the 
keen  antagonist  of  Barnes.  His  life  is  in 
the  "  Biographia  Britannica."  My  ftthe[ 
has  written  many  notes  on  this  book,  ai» 
Dr.  Johnson  and  I  talked  of  having  it  ^ 
printed. 

Wednesday,  9d  JVb«em6ar.— It  raion 
all  day,  and  f^ave  Dr.  Johnson  an  impn^ 
don  of  that  mcommodiousness  of  climate  jo 
the  west,  of  which  he  has  taken  notice  io 
his  "  Journey ;"  but,  being  well  accommj 
dated,  and  furnished  with  a  variety  of 
books,  he  was  not  dissatisfied. 

Some  gentlemen  of  the  oeigbboorhooa 
came  to  visit  my  father:  but  there  wtilitt* 
conversation.  One  or  them  asked  Dr. 
Johnson  how  he  liked  the  Highlands,  The 
question  seemed  to  irritate  him,  fbr  he  m- 
swared,  "  How,  sir,  can  you  »k  me  wtot 
obliges  me  to  speak  anfhvourablv  of* 
country  where  I  nave  been  ho^taUy  ^^ 
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tertained?  Who  eon  like  the  Highlands? 
I  like  the  inhabitants  very  well."  The 
gentleman  asked  no  more  questions. 

Let  me  now  make  up  for  the  present 
neglect,  by  again  gleaning  from  the  past. 
At  Lord  Monboddo^j  after  the  conversa- 
tioD  upon  the  decrease  of  learning  in  £ng- 
bnd,  his  lordship  mentioned  I&rmes  by 
Mr.  Harris  of  Saosburyy  as  the  work  of  a 
living  authour,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  res- 
pect Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing  at  the 
time;  hot  when  we  were  in  our  po^-chaiae, 
told  me,  he  thought  Harris  <<  a  coxcomb." 
This  he  said  of  nim,  not  ss  a  man^  but 
as  an  anthour;  and  I  give  his  opinions  of 
men  and  books,  faitmully,  whether  they 
agree  with  my  own»  or  not.  I  do  admit, 
that  there  aiwa^  appeared  to  me  some- 
thing of  afiectation  in  Mr.  Harris's  manner 
of  writing;  something  of  a  habit  of  doth- 
inff  plain  thoughts  in  snalytick  and  categori- 
cal ibrmaltty.  But  all  his  writings  are 
ifflboed  with  learning;  and  all  breathe 
that  philanihropv  and  amiable  disposition, 
which  distinguished  him  ss  a  man  ^ 

At  another  time,  during  our  Tour,  he 
drew  the  character  of  a  rapacious  Highland 
chief  *  with  the  strength  of  Theof^rastua 
or  La  Bniyere;  concluding  witn  these 
words:  "  Sir,  he  has  no  more  the  soul  of  a 
chief,  than  an  attorney  who  has  twentv 
bogses  in  a  street,  and  considers  how  much 
he  can  nuke  by  them." 

He  this  day,  when  we  were  by  ourselves, 
obterved,  how  common  it  wss  for  people  to 
talk  from  books;  to  retail  the  sentmients  of 
otheiB,  and  not  their  own;  in  short,  to  con- 
verse without  any  originality  of  thinking. 
He  was  pleased  to  say, "  You  and  I  do  not 
talk  from  books." 

Thmnday^  4ik  November, — ^I  was  glad 
to  have  at  length  a  very  fine  dav,  on  which 
I  cooid  show  Dr.  Johnson  the  place  of 

I  T\m  geatieaMn,  tboogh  devoted  to  the  itndy 
af  grmoHDaff  and  dialedkka,  was  not  so  ahsoibed 
id  it  Si  so  be  witboot  a  mdm  of  pleasantly,  or  to 
be  ofleaded  at  Ua  ftvoniite  topicfca  being  treated 
l^ghdv.  I  ooe  day  met  him  in  the  street,  aa  I 
was  nsitrinhy  to  toe  house  of  lordi,  and  told  him, 
I  waa  aofiyl  eonld  not  stop,  being  rather  too  late 
to  aseod  an  appeal  of  the  Dake  of  Hamilton 
^UMK  E>OBg^  *'I  tboagfat,'*  aaldhe,  ««tfaeir 
coatsil  had  beao  over  loiw  ago.**  I  anawered, 
<*Tbe  contest  coneenung  Donglaa'a  filiation  waa 
over  long  ago;  bat  the  eonteat  now  ia,  who  ahall 
have  the  estate."  Then  aanmung  the  air  of  *<  an 
aneieot  aaga  philooopher,**  I  proceeded  thoa: 
**  Were  I  to  predicate  concerning  him,  I  ahonld 
«7,  the  conteal  ibnneriy  waa.  What  i$  he? 
llie  eooical  aow  n.  What  Aot  he  ?*'  "R«ht," 
replted  Mr.  Harrw.  nailm^  <' yon  have  done  with 
quaHfy,  and  have  got  into  ^ifofiftfy.'*— Boa- 
WKLL.     rSse  anUt  aa  to  Mr.  Hania*a  learning, 

p.  no^— ^.] 

•  ISo  dcfsbt  Bit  Aleiandsr  Maedonald.— Ed.] 
voXm  I.  M 


my  family,  which  he  has  honoured  with  so 
much  sttention  in  his  ^<  Journey."  He  is, 
however,  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the 
Celtick  name,  Auchmleck,  baa  no  relation 
to  the  natural  appearance  of  it  I  believe 
every  Celtick  name  of  a  place  will  be  found 
very  descriptive.  Auchinleck  does  not  sig- 
nify a  itrniy  field,  as  he  hss  said,  but  afield 
of  flagstones;  and  this  place  has  a  num- 
ber of  rocks,  which  abound  in  strata  of  that 
kind.  The  "  sullen  dignity  of  the  old  cas- 
tle," ss  he  hss  forcibly  expressed  it  3,  de- 
lighted him  exceedingly.  On  one  side  of 
the  rock  on  which  iti  ruins  stand,  runs  the 
river  Lugar,  which  is  here  of  considerable 
breadth,  and  ia  bordered  by  other  high 
rocks,  shaded  with  wood.  On  the  other 
side  runs  a  brook,  skirted  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  on  a  smaller  scale.  I  cannot  fig- 
ure a  more  romantick  scene. 

I  felt  myself  elated  here,  and  expatiated 
to  my  illustrious  Mentor  on  the  antiquity 
and  honourable  alliances  of  my  family,  and 
on  the  merits  of  its  founder,  Thomaa  Bos- 
well,  who  was  highly  favoured  by  his  sove- 
reign, James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  fell  with 
him  at  the  battle  of  Flodden-fiekl;  and  in 
the  glow  of  what,  I  am  sensible,  will,  in  a 
commercial  age,  be  considered  as  geneslo- 
gical  enthuaiasm,  did  not  omit  to  mention 
what  I  was  sure  mjr  friend  would  not  think 
lightiy  of,  my  relation  to  the  royal  person- 
age, whose  liberality,  on  his  secession  to 
the  throne,  had  given  him  comfort  and  in- 
dependence. I  nave,  in  a  former  page, 
acknowledged  my  pnde  of  ancient  blood, 
in  which  I  was  encouraged  by  Dr.  Johnson : 
my  readers  therefore  will  not  be  surprised 
at  my  having  indulged  it  on  this  occasion. 

Not  far  from  the  old  casUe  is  a  spot  of 
consecrated  earth,  on  which  mav  be  traced 
the  foundations  or  an  ancient  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  St  Vincent,  and  where  in  old  timea 
<<was  the  place  of  graves"  for  tihe  family. 
It  grieves  me  to  think  that  the  remains  of 
ssnctity  here,  which  were  considersble, 
were  dragged  awav,  and  employed  in  build- 
ing a  part  of  the  house  of  Auchinleck,  of 
the  middle  age;  which  was  the  fsmily  res- 
idence, till  m^  Aither  erected  that "  elegant 
modem  mansion,"  of  which  Dr.  Johnson 
speaks  so  handsomely.  Perhaps  this  chspel 
msy  one  day  be  restored. 

*  [«'  I  waa  len  delighted  with  the  eleganoe  of 
the  modem  manrion  tmm  with  the  aallen  djpiity 
oftbeoldeaatle:  I  clambered  with  Mr.  BoaweU 
among  the  roina,  which  afforded  atriking  imagea 
of  ancient  life.  Here,  in  the  agea  of  tamnlt  and 
rajfine,  the  land  waa  aorpriaed  and  killed  hy  the 
neighbonrina  chief,  who  perhapa  might  have  ex- 
tingniahed  the  fiunily,  had  he  not,  in  a  few  days, 
been  aeized  and  hai^jjed,  together  with  his  aona, 
by  Doyglas,  who  came  with  hia  forces  to  the 
relief  of  Jiuehinieek, '  *^-/o/kaao»'a  Worker  vol. 
viiL  p.  418. — Zd.1 
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Dr.  Johnson  was  pleased  when  I  showed 
him  some  venerable  old  trees,  under  the 
shade  of  which  my  ancestors  had  walked. 
He  exhorted  me  to  plant  assiduously,  as  my 
lather  had  done  to  a  great  extent. 

As  I  wandered  with  my  reverend  friend 
in  the  eroves  of  Auchinleck,  I  told  him, 
that,  if  I  survived  him,  it  was  my  intention 
to  erect  a  monument  to  him  here,  among 
scenes  which,  in  my  mind,  were  all  classi- 
cal; for,  in  my  youth,  I  had  appropriated 
to  them  many  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
Roman  poets.  He  could  not  bear  to  have 
death  presented  to  him  in  any  shape;  for 
his  constitutional  melancholy  made  the 
king  of  terrours  more  frightful.  He  turned 
off  the  subject,  saying,  "  Sir,  I  hope  to  see 
your  i^randchildren." 

This  forenoon  he  observed  some  cattle 
without  horns,  of  which  he  has  taken  no- 
tice in  his  "  Journey,"  and  seems  undecided 
whether  they  be  of  a  particular  race.  His 
doubts  appear  to  have  had  no  foundation; 
ibr  my  respectable  neighbour,  Mr.  Fairlie, 
who,  with  all  his  attention  to  agriculture, 
finds  time  both  for  the  classicks  and  his 
friends,  assures  me  they  are  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, and  that,  when  any  of  their  calves 
have  horns,  a  mixture  of  breed  can  be 
traced.  In  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  he 
pointed  out  to  me  the  following  passage  in 
Tacitus,  "  Ne  wrmeniiM  quidem  mtM  fw' 
nor,  auifhriafrofUU; "    (De  Mor.  Germ. 

56.)  which  he  wondered  had  escaped  Dr. 
ohnson. 

On  the  front  of  the  house  of  Auchinleck 
is  this  inscription : 

— ^— —  •*  Qaod  petis,  bic  est ; 

Eit  Ulabris;  aaimns  «  te  non  deceit  sqnoB.** 

ft  is  characteristick  of  the  founder;  but  the 
animui  mquus  is,  alas !  not  inheritable,  nor 
the  subject  of  devise.  He  always  talked  to 
me  as  if  it  were  in  a  man's  own  power  to 
attain  it;  but  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  that  he 
owned  to  him,  when  they  were  alone,  his 
persuasion  that  it  was  in  a  fi^reat  measure 
constitutional,  or  the  effect  of  causes  which 
do  not  depend  on  ourselves,  and  that  Hor- 
ace boasts  too  much,  when  he  says,  aqumm 
nU  animtum  ipiepmrabo. 

Friday,  btk  November. — The  Reverend 
Mr.  Dun,  our  parish  minister,  who  had 
dined  with  us  yesteiday,  with  some  other 
compsny,  insisted  that  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
shoukl  dine  with  him  to-day.  This  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  show  my  friend  the 
road  to  the  church,  made  by  my  father  at  a 
great  expense,  for  above  three  miles,  on  his 
own  estate,  through  a  range  of  well  en- 
closed farms,  with  a  row  of  trees  on  each 
side  of  it  He  cslled  it  the  via  »aera,  and 
was  very  fond  of  it.  Dr.  Johnson,  though 
he  held  notions  far  distant  from  those  of 
the  presbyterian  clergy,  yet  could  associate 
on  good  terms  with  them.    He  indeed  oc- 
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cadonally  attacked  them.  One  of  them 
discovered  a  narrowness  of  infonnation 
concerning  the  dignitaries  of  the  cbnrch  of 
England,  among  whom  may  be  fouid  men 
of  the  greatest  learning,  virtue,  Bnd  pietv, 
and  oi  a  truly  apostolic  character.  He 
talked  before  Dr.  Johnson  of  ftt  bishop* 
and  drowsy  deans ;  and,  in  short,  leemed 
to  believe  the  illiberal  and  profane  scoffing 
of  professed  satirists,  or  vulgar  railers.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  so  highly  offended,  that  he 
said  to  him,  "  Sir,  you  know  no  more  of 
our  church  than  a  fiottentou"  I  wai  sor- 
ry that  he  brought  this  upon  himself. 

Saturday,  6<A  Navemher.~A  cansot  be 
certain  whether  it  was  on  thii  day,  or  a 
former,  that  Dr.  Johnson  snd  my  father 
came  in  collision.  If  I  recollect  right,  the 
contest  began  while  nw  father  was  showing 
him  his  collection  of  medals;  and  Oliver 
Cromwell's  coin  unfortunately  introduced 
Charles  the  First  and  toryism.  They  be- 
came exceedingly  warm  and  violent,  and  I 
was  very  much  distressed  by  being  preaeBt 
at  such  an  altercation  between  two  meo, 
both  of  whom  I  reverenced;  yet  I  diint 
not  interfere.  It  would  certainly  be  very 
unbecoming  in  me  to  exhibit  my  honourai 
father  and  my  respected  friend,  as  iotelleo- 
tual  gladiators,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
publick;  and  thevdfbre  I  soppreas  what 
would,  I  dare  say,  make  an  interesting 
scene  in  this  dramatick  slostch,  this  account 
of  the  transit  of  Johnson  over  the  Caledo- 
nian hemisphere  L 

*  [Old  Lord  Auchinleck  was  aa  able  law)<r* 
a  good  scholar,  after  the  maimer  of  Scodaod,  aod 
highly  valued  his  own  advantages  as  a  roao  of 
good  estate  and  ancient  family;  and,  rooreoTcr,  Iw 
was  a  strict  presbyterian  and  whig  of  the  old 
Scottish  cast.  This  did  not  prevent  ha  bcini 
a  terribly  prood  aristocrat;  and  groat  wif  ^ 
contempt  be  eateftaiaed  and  eipnssed  for  hasM 
James,  for  the  natore  of  his  fiioMUups  and  ibi 
character  of  the  pecaonagea  of  whoa  he  mi  €«* 

5ou4  one  after  another.  «*  llifln'B  nsa  bops  (* 
amie,  mon,*'  be  sud  to  a  iiieiid.  **Uim  » 
nan  clean  gyta. — ^What  do  yoa  dunk,  ass? 
He's  done  wi'  Paoli^-he'a  off  wt'  the  1aDd4oip* 
ing  soonndrel  of  a  Coiaicaii;  and  whose  tail  da 
TOO  think  he  has  pinned  himoelf  to  now,  dm.'" 
Here  the  <M  judge  nunmoned  ap  a  sneer  of  moa 
sovereign  contempt.  *  <  A  Aimtntf ,  moa— as  lald 
dominie;  he  keeped  a  acbale,  and  caa'ditis 
acaadamy."  Ptobablv  if  thia  had  beea  rcpoftei 
to  Johnson,  he  wonld  have  felt  it  more  pi^ 
for  he  never  much  liked  to  think  of  thatpoiod  of 
his  life  :  it  wonld  have  aggmvatad  his  didikc  of 
Lord  Aachinleek*s  whiggery  and  p(«sbjteriaB0> 
These  the  okl  lord  cairied  to  tnch  ao  VDOfsal 
height,  that  once  when  a  coualijznao  eaow  is 
to  state  some  jnstice  bosineas,  and  beiag  ff«|aind 
to  make  his  oath,  declined  to  do  ao  befbce  \» 
lordship,  becanse  he  was  not  a  coveiMPifetf  mif' 
istrate,— «<  b  that  a*  yonr  objection,  timV' mA 
the  jadffa;  **  ooma  year  ways  ta  here,  aad  we'll 
baith  of  as  tak  the  solema  leagas  and  covaaaM 


.] 
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Yet  I  think  I  may,  without  impropriety, 
mention  one  circumstance,  as  an  instance 
of  my  father's  address.  Dr.  Johnson  chal- 
lenged him,  as  he  did  us  all  at  Talisker,  to 
point  out  any  theological  works  of  merit 
written  bv  presbyterian  ministeni  in  Scot- 
land. My  father,  whose  studies  did  not 
lie  moch  in  that  way,  owned  to  me  after- 
wards, that  he  was  somewhat  at  a  loss 
how  to  answer,  but  that  luckily  he  recol- 
lected having  read  in  catalogues  the  title 
of  Durham  on  the  Galatians;  upon  which 
he  boldly  said,  "  Pray,  sir,  have  you  read 
Mr.  Durham's  excellent  commentary  on 
the  Galatians?"  «  No,  sir,"  said  Dr. 
JohnaoD.  By  this  lucky  thought  my  father 
kept  him  a t  bay^  and  for  some  time  enjoyed  his 
triumph  I,  but  his  antagonist  soon  made  a 
retort,  which  I  forbear  to  mention. 

In  the  course  of  their  altercation,  whig- 
giam  ^nd  presbyterianism,  toryism  and 
episcopacy,  were  terribly  buflfeted.  My 
worthy  hereditary  friend.  Sir  John  Pringle, 
never  having  been  mentioned,  happily  es- 
eaoed  without  a  bruise. 

My  father's  opinion  of  Dr.  Johndon  may 
be  conjectured  from  the  name  he  afler- 
wards  gave  him,  which  was  UasA  Majos. 
Bot  it  IS  not  true,  as  has  been  reported,  that 
it  WM  in  consequence  of  my  saying  that  he 
was  a  eonMtellatian  of  genius  and  literature. 
It  waa  a  sly  abrupt  expression  to  one  of  his 


togeihar.*'  The  oath  was  aeconlingly  agreed  and 
Mrofs  tti  by  both,  and  I  dare  lay  it  was  the  last 
tioie  it  ever  received  nich  homage.  It  may  be 
■urmiiied  how  far  Lord  Anchialeck,  mich  as  he  ia 
hofv  lifirrihrd  waa  likely  to  salt  a  high  tory  and 
npiairmalian  like  Johnson.  As  they  approached 
Aachialeek,  Boawoll  ooojnred  Johnson  by  all  the 
ties  ofraganl,  and  in  requital  of  the  senrices  he 
mdmad  ham  npon  his  toor,  that  he  would 
two  oabjeeti  in  tenderness  to  bis  father's 
the  lint  lelated  to  Sir  John  Pringle, 
prraidmf  of  the  loyal  society,  aboat  whom  there 
waa  ihca  aeme  dispote  eonent;  the  second  con* 
esraed  lbs  geoetai  qaestioa  of  whig  and  tory. 
Sir  John  Pvingle,  as  BosweU  oays,  escaped,  bot 
Ibo  oomrovecay  between  tory  and  covenanter 
r^nil  with  grsat  fary,  and  aided  in  Johnson's 
praising  opoa  the  old  judge  the  question,  what 
good  Cromwell,  of  whom  ht  had  said  something 
derogatory*  had  over  done  to  bis  country;  when, 
after  being  aiaeb  tortored.  Lord  Auchinleck  at 
Issi  spoke  ODt,  **  God,  doctor!  he  gart  kings  ken 
tl«t  tbsfT  hada^Hthin  their  neck."  He  Uoght 
kxngi  they  had  a  joint  in  their  necks.  Jamie 
tiMii  eat  to  mediatiog  bctwoen  his  fiitber  and  the 
phileanphcir.  and  atafliog  htmaelf  of  the  jodge*s 
of  hospitality,  whieh  was  punctilious,  re- 
the    debate  to  mere  order.'— Walter 


-1 
'  (AU  paKioB  seem  to  hare  here  been  in  a  happy 

0f  i^DOonee;  for  Mr.  Cbalmeis  informs  me, 

is  DO  andi  book  aa  Dnrham  '*  on  the 

'  thosgh  there  is  •«  on  the  Retela^ 


brethren  on  the  bench  of  the  court  of  sea- 
sion,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  then 
standing;  but  it  was  not  said  in  his  hear- 
ing. 

Sunday,  7th  November, — My  father  and 
I  went  to  publick  worship  in  our  parish 
church,  in  which  I  regretted  that  Dr.  John- 
son would  not  join  us;  for,  though  we  have 
there  no  form  of  prayer,  nor  magnificent 
solemnity,  yet,  as  God  is  worshipped  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  and  the  same  doctrines 
preached  as  in  the  church  of  England,  my 
friend  would  certainly  have  shown  more 
liberality,  had  he  attended.  I  doubt  not, 
however,  but  he  employed  his  time  in  pri- 
vate to  very  good  purpose.  His  uniform 
and  fervent  piety  was  manifested  on  msny 
occasions  during  our  tour,  which  I  have 
not  mentioned.  His  reason  for  not  joining 
in  presbyterian  worship  has  been  recorded 
in  a  former  pace^. 

Monday,  Sin  November, — Notwithstand- 
ing the  altercation  that  had  passed,  my 
father,  who  had  tlie  dignified  courtesy  of 
an  old  baron,  was  very  civil  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  politely  attended  him  to  the  post-chaise 
which  was  to  convey  us  to  Edinourgh. 

Thus  they  part^.  They  are  now  in 
another,  and  a  higher  state  of  existence: 
and  as  they  were  both  worthy  christian 
men,  I  trust  they  have  met  in  happiness. 
But  I  must  observe,  in  justice  to  my  friend's 
political  principles,  and  my  own,  Uiat  they 
nave  met  in  a  place  where  there  is  no  room 
for  whiggism. 

We  came  at  night  to  a  good  inn  at  Ham- 
ilton.   I  recollect  no  more, 

Tttesday,  9th  November, — I  wished  to 
have  shown  Dr.  Johnson  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  house,  commonly  called  the 
palace  of  Hamilton,  which  is  close  by  the 
town.  It  is  an  object  which,  having  been 
pointed  out  to  me  as  a  splendid  edifice, 
from  my  earliest  years,  in  travelling  between 
Auchinleck  and  Edinburgh,  has  still  purest 
grandeur  in  my  imagination.  My  Iriend 
consented  to  stop,  and  view  the  ouiside  of 
it,  but  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  into  it. 

We  arrived  this  night  at  Edinburgh,  af- 
ter an  absence  of  eighty-three  days.  For 
five  weeks  together,  of  the  tempestuous 
season,  there  had  been  no  account  received 
of  us.  I  cannot  express  how  happy  i  was 
on  finding  myself  again  at  home. 

Wednetday,  lOth  November. -^Old  Mr. 
Drummoud,  the  bookseller,  came  to  break- 
fast. Dr.  Johnson  and  he  had  not  met  for 
ten  years.  There  was  respect  on  his  side 
and  kindness  on  Dr.  Johnson's.  Soon  af> 
ter wards  Lord  Elibank  came  in,  and  was 
much  pleased  at  seeing  Dr.  Johnson  in 
Scotland.  His  lordship  said,  <<  hardly  any 
thing  seemed  to  him  more  improbable." 
Dr.  Johnson  had  a  very  high  opinion  of 

*  See  onfe,  p.  862.— ;Boswell. 
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him.  Speakiiig  of  him  to  me,  he  charac- 
terised hmi  thus:  "  Lord  Elibank  has  read 
a  great  deaL  It  is  true,  I  can  find  in  books 
all  that  he  has  read;  but  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  in  books,  proved  by  the 
test  of  real  life."  Indeed,  there  have  been 
few  men  whose  conversation  discovered 
more  knowledge  enlivened  by  fancy  >.  He 
published  several  small  pieces  of  distin- 
guished meritj  and  has  left  some  in  manu- 
script, in  particular  an  account  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Carthaj^^ena,  in  which  he 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  army.  His 
writings  deserve  to  be  collected.  He  was 
the  early  patron  of  Dr.  Robertson,  the 
historian,  and  Mr.  Home,  the  tragick  poet; 
who,  when  they  were  ministers  of  country 
parishes,  lived  near  his  seat  He  told  me, 
*'I  saw  these  lads  had  talents,  and  they 
were  much  with  me."  I  hope  they  will  pay  a 
grateful  tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  morning  was  chiefly  taken  up  by 
Dr.  Johnson's  giving  him  an  account  of 
our  Tour.  The  subject  of  difference  in 
political  principles  was  introduced.  Johk- 
•oxr.  "  ft  is  much  increased  by  opposition. 
There  was  a  violent  whig,  with  whom  I  used 
to  contend  with  great  eagerness.  Afler  his 
death  I  felt  my  toryism  much  abated."  I 
suppose  he  meant  Mr.  Wahnsley  of  Lich- 
field^, whose  character  he  has  drawn  so 
well  in  his  life  of  Edmund  Smith. 

Mr.  Naime  came  in,  and  he  and  I  accom- 
panied Dr.  Johnson  to  Edinburgh  castle, 
which  he  owned  was  "  a  great  place."  But 
I  must  mention,  as  a  striking  instance  of 
that  spirit  of  contradiction  to  which  he  had 
a  strong  propensity,  when  Lord  Elibank 
was  some  days  afler  talking  of  it  with  the 
natural  elation  of  a  Scotchman,  or  of  any 
man  who  is  proud  of  a  stately  fortress  in 
his  own  country.  Dr.  Johnson  affected  to 
despise  it,  observing,  that  "  it  would  make 
m  goodpmofi  in  Eholavd." 

Lest  It  should  be  supposed  that  I  have 
suppressed  one  of  his  sallies  against  my 
eountiy,  it  mav  not  be  improper  here  to 
correct  a  mistaken  account  that  has  been 
circulated,  as  to  his  conversation  this  day. 
It  has  been  said,  that  beinff  desired  to  at- 
tend to  the  noble  prospect  from  the  Castle- 
hill,  he  replied,  "  Sir,  the  noblest  prospect 
that  a  Scotchman  ever  sees  is  the  nigh 
road  that  leads  him  to  London."  This 
lively  sarcasm  was  thrown  out  at  a  tavern 
in  London,  in  my  presence,  many  years 
before, 

^  [Lord  Elibank  made  a  happy  retort  on  Dr. 
JduMon't  d«finition  of  oati,  u  the  food  of  honet 
in  England  and  of  mon  m  Scotland.  <*  Ym,"  said 
he;  *'  and  whera  ehe  will  yon  see  »uch  hor$e$ 
and  $ueh  man  ?"— Waltke  Scott.] 

'  [See  ante,  p.  196,  where  raaaone  are  given 
why  it  b  unlikelj  that  this  waa  Ur.  Wahnaley. 
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We  had  with  us  to^ay  at  dinner,  at  my 
house,  the  Lady  Dowager  Colvill^,  and 
Lady  Anne  Erskine  <,  sisters  of  the  Eari  of 
Kelly:  the  Honourable  Archibald  Erskine, 
who  has  now  succeeded  to  that  title  &; 
Lord  Elibank,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Blair, 
Mr.  Tytler,  the  acute  vindicator  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  [his  son,  the  advo> 
cate^.] 

Fingal  being  talked  of.  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
used  to  boast  that  he  had,  from  the  first, 
resisted  both  Oasian  and  the  pianta  of 
Patagonia,  averred  his  positive  disbelief  of 
its  authenticity.  Lord  Elibank  said,  ^M  am 
sure  it  is  not  M'PherBon'tt.  Mr.  Jolmson, 
I  keep  company  a  great  deal  with  you;  it 
is  known  I  do.  I  may  borrow  from  you 
better  things  than  I  can  say  myself*  snd 
give  them  as  my  own;  but  if  1  should, 
every  body  will  know  whose  ihej  are." 
The  Doctor  was  not  softened  hv  this  com- 
pliment. He  denied  merit  to  Fingal,  avp- 
posing  it  to  be  the  production  of  a  man  who 
has  had  the  advantages  that  the  present 
age  affords;  and  said,  "  Nothing  la  more 
easy  than  to  write  enoueh  in  that  style,  if 
once  you  begin  7.»  [Younff  Mr.  Tytler 
briskly  stepped  forward,  and  aaid.  ^^ 
"  Finffal  is  certain^  genuine,  for  1 
have  heard  a  great  part  of  it  repeated  in 
the  ori^naL"  Dr.  Johnson  indignantly 
asked  him,  "Sir,  do  you  understand  i!t!t 
original?"  Tttlbe.  "No, sir."  Jobji- 
soir.  "  Why,  then,  we  see  to  what  thu 
testimony  comes:  thus  it  is*."    He  ailer^ 

*  [Lady  Elizabeth  Enkine,  daaghler  of  Um 
fifth  Eari  of  Kellio,  widow  of  BIr.  WaHar  Mae- 
fiulana,  and  wife,  by  a  aeeond  maniaga,  of  the 
fourth  Lofd  Colrilla:  aha  died  hi  1794,  ia  her 
aixtieth  year.— Ed.] 

4  [Lady  Anne,  bom  m  1786;  died  m  1802, 
uamairied.— Ed.] 

*  [Aa  §eve»ih  eari;  bom  hi  17M:  hn  diod  ia 
1797,  unnaanied.— Ed.] 

*  [Theee  are  die  worda  of  the  fint  edttioo,  in 
Hen  of  wluch,  lor  a  reeeoa  tiMt  will  ^pear 
pceaantly,  Mr.  Boawell  aAorwarda  eahatitaied  the 
woida  **  aoma  other  ftienda.' '  Yoojo^  Mr.  Tytler, 
the  advocate,  became  aftarwasda  a  lord  nfawumB, 
under  the  titia  of  Lord  Wodahoaaelia.— Ed.] 

f  I  desire  not  to  be  nndemood  aa  apaeiBg  ««. 
ftrely  with  the  opmiona  of  Dr.  Johnaan,  which  I 
relate  withoot  any  remark.  The  many  imilBtiom, 
however,  of  Fiofsl,  that  hare  been  pabladtad, 
eonfinn  thia  oboeivation  in  a  ronaiderabla  dcgroa^ 
^BoawBLL. 

*  rin  plaee  of  thit  paMace  of  the  fint  edition. 
Mr.  Boawell  afterwaida  aabalibilad  the  fi»llowav: 
**One  gaqtleman  m  eotnpaay  aipfaMii^  hb 
opinion  *  that  FSngal  waa  oertahdy  ganaina,  fer 
that  he  had  heaid  a  great  part  of  it  repeated  ia 
the  original,*— Dr.  JohaaMi  indignaiitly  aekai 
ham,  whether  he  nndaniood  the  oa^iaal;  to 
which  an  answer  baiiw  givea  in  iha  negative* 
*  IVhy,  then,'  oaid  Dr.  Johnaoa.  •  we  aae  Id  wkat 
thi§  teateeny  eemai:  thai  it  ia**  ***-£».] 
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wuds  Mud  to  me»  **  Did  von  obeerve  the 
wonderful  confidence  with  which  young 
Tytler    sdvaneed   with  his   front   ready 

I  mentioned  this  as  a  remarkable  proof 
how  liable  the  mind  of  man  is  to  creduUty, 
when  not  guarded  by  such  strict  examina- 
tion as  that  which  Dr.  Johnson  habitually 
practised.  The  talents  and  integrity  of  the 
gentleman  who  made  the  remark  are  un- 
qaestionable;  yet,  had  not  Dr.  Johnson 
made  him  advert  to  the  consideration,  that 
he  who  does  not  understand  a  language 
cannot  know  that  something  which  is  re> 
cited  to  him  is  in  that  language,  he  might 
have  believed,  and  reported  to  this  hour, 
that  he  had  ^*  heard  a  great  part  of  Fingal 
repeated  in  the  original." 

ror  the  satisfaction  of  those  on  the  north 
of  the  Tweed,  who  may  think  Dr.  John- 
son's aceoont  of  Caledonian  credulity  and 
insecnraey  too  strong,  it  is  but  fair  to  add, 
that  he  admitted  the  same  kind  of  ready 
belief  might  be  found  in  his  own  country. 
**  He  wottkl  andertake,"  he  said,  <<  to  write 
an  epicfc  poem  on  the  story  of  Robin  Hood, 
and  ni^  England,  to  whom  the  names  and 
places  he  should  mention  in  it  are  familiar, 
would  believe  and  declare  they  had  heard  it 
from  their  earliest  years." 

One  of  his  objections  to  the  authenticity 
of  Fingal,  during  the  couveisation  at  Ulin- 
isfa,  is  oDutted  in  my  Journal,  but  I  perfectly 
reeoUeet  it  "VThv  is  not  the  original 
deposited  in  some  pimlick  library,  instep  of 
ezoibitiair  attestations  of  its  existence? 
Suppoae  tneie  were  a  question  in  a  court  of 
rasuee,  whether  a  man  be  dead  or  alive. 
Ton  aver  he  is  alive,  and  you  brin?  fifly 
witneasea  to  swear  it.  I  answer,  '  Why  do 
yoonot  prodocethe  man?'"  This  is  an 
argument  founded  on  one  of  the  first  princi- 
ploi  of  the  law  of  evidence,  which  Gilbert  ^ 
woold  have  held  to  be  irrefragable. 

I  do  not  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give 
any  preeiae  decided  opinion  upon  this  ques- 
ckm,  as  to  which  I  believe  more  than  some, 
mad  less  than  othen.  The  subject  appears 
to  have  now  become  very  uninteresting  to 
the  poblick.    That  Fingal  is  not  from  be- 

f  inning  to  end  a  translation  from  the  Gae- 
ck,  but  that  iome  passages  have  been 
supplied  by  the  editor  to  connect  the  whole, 
I  have  hem  admitted  by  vexj  warm  advo- 
eatea  lor  ita  authenticity,  if  this  be  the 
ease,  why  are  not  these  distinctly  ascertain- 
ed ?  Antiquariea  and  admirers  of  the  work 
may  eompiain,  that  they  are  in  a  aitu- 
atioo  similar  to  that  of  the  unhappy  gentle- 
man whose  wile  informed  him,  on  her 
deathbed,  that  one  of  their  reputed  children 
was  not  his;  and,  when  he  eagerly  begged 
her  to  deeme  which  of  them  it  was,  she 

[Cbicf  Baiea  Gilbsit  wrott  a  trsstiie  on  Evi- 
•J 


answered,  "  Thatj^xi  shall  never  know;" 
and  expired,  leaving  him  in  irremediable 
doubt  as  to  them  all. 

I  beg  leave  now  to  say  something  upon 
second-sight,  of  which  I  have  related  two 
instances,  as  thev  impressed  my  mind  at  the 
time  9.  I  own,  I  returned  IVom  the  Hebri- 
des with  a  considerable  degree  of  faith  in  the 
many  stories  of  that  kind  which  I  heard 
with  a  too  easy  acquiescence,  without  any 
close  examination  of  the  evidence:  but, 
since  that  time,  my  belief  in  those  storin 
has  been  much  weakened,  by  reflecting  on 
the  careless  inaccuracy  of  narrative  in  cem- 
mon  matters,  from  which  we  may  certainly 
conclude  that  there  may  be  the  same  in 
what  is  more  extraordinary.  It  is  but  just, 
however,  to  sdd,  that  the  belief  Sn  second- 
siffht  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Highlands  and 
Isles. 

Some  years  after  our  Tour,  a  cause  was 
tried  in  the  court  of  session,  where  the 
principal  fact  to  be  ascertained  wss,  whether 
a  ship-master,  who  used  to  frequent  the 
Western  Highlands  and  Isles,  was  drowned 
in  one  particular  year,  or  in  the  Tear  after. 
A  great  number  of  witnesses  iiom  those 
parts  were  examined  on  each  side,  and 
swore  directly  contrary  to  each  other  upon 
this  simple  question.  One  of  them,  a  very 
respectable  chiefUun,  who  told  me  a  story 
of  second-flight,  which  I  have  not  mention- 
ed, but  which  I  too  implicitly  believed,  had 
in  this  case,  previous  to  this  pubUck  exami- 
nation, not  onlv  said,  but  attested  under  his 
hand,  that  he  had  seen  the  ship-master  in 
tlieyear  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the 
court  was  finally  satisfied  he  was  drowned. 
When  interrogated  with  the  strictness  of 
judicial  inquiir,  and  under  the  awe  of  an 
oath,  he  recollected  himself  better,  and  re- 
tracted what  he  had  formerly  asserted,  apol- 
ogising for  his  inaccuracy,  by  telling  the 
judges,  "  A  man  will  say  what  he  will  not 
iwear."  By  many  he  was  much  censured, 
and  it  was  maintained  that  every  eentleman 
would  be  as  attentive  to  truth  without  the  * 
sanction  of  an  oath  as  with  it.  Dr.  Johnson, 
though  he  himself  was  distinguished  at  all 
times  by  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth, 
controverted  this  proposition;  and  as  a  proof 
that  this  was  not,  though  it  ought  to  be,  the 
case,  urged  the  very  different  decisions  of 
elections  under  Mr.  Grenville'a  Act,  from 
those  formeriy  made.  <<  Gentlemen  wiH 
not  pronounce  upon  oath,  what  they  would 
have  said,  and  voted  in  the  house,  without 
that  sanction." 

However  difficult  it  may  be  for  men  who 
believe  in  preternatural  communications,  in 
modem  times,  to  satisfy  those  who  are  of  a 
difierent  opinion,  they  may  easily  refute  the 
doctrine  or  their  opponents,  who  impute  a 
belief  in  seeond-signt  to  superstition.    To 

*  {f^  Maclcod'f  Memoin. — £o.] 
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entertain  a  visionary  notion  ^t  one  sees  a 
distant  or  future  event  may  be  called  super- 
stition; but  the  correspondence  of  the  fact 
or  event  with  such  an  impression  on  the 
fancy,  though  certainly  ve^  wonderful,  if 
proved,  has  no  more  connexion  with  super- 
stition than  magnetism  or  electricity. 

Afler  dinner  various  topicks  were  discuss- 
ed; but  I  recollect  only  oneparticular.  Dr. 
Johnson  compared  the  different  talents  of 
Garrick  and  Foote,  as  companions,  and  gave 
Garrick  greatlv  the  preference  for  elegance, 
though  lie  aUowed  Foote  extraordinary 
powers  of  entertainment.  He  said, "  Gar- 
rick is  restrained  by  some  principle;  but 
Foote  has  the  advantage  of  an  unlimited 
range.  Garrick  has  some  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing; it  is  possible  to  put  him  out^  you  may 
yet  the  better  of  him;  but  Foote  is  the  most 
incompressible  fellow  that  I  ever  knew: 
when  3rou  have  driven  him  into  a  comer, 
and  think  you  are  sure  of  him,  he  runs 
throuffh  between  your  legs,  or  jumps  over 
your  Head,  and  makes  his  escape." 

Dr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Robert  Walker, 
two  very  respectable  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, supped  with  us,  as  did  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Webster.  The  conversation  turned  on 
the  Moravian  missions,  and  on  the  method- 
ists.  Dr.  Johnson  observed  in  general,  that 
missionaries  were  too  sanguine  in  their  ac- 
counts of  their  success  among  savages,  and 
that  much  of  what  they  tell  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. He  owned  that  the  methodists  had 
done  good;  bad  spread  religious  impressions 
among  the  vulgar  part  of  mankind;  but,  he 
said,  2iey  had  great  bitterness  against  other 
Christians,  and  that  he  never  couki  get  a 
methodistto  explain  in  what  he  excelled 
others;  that  it  always  ended  in  the  indis- 
pens^e  necessity  of  hearing  one  of  their 
preachers. 

TAiirtiay,    lUh  iVb«efiii«r.— Principal 
Robertson  came  to  us  as  we  sat  at  break- 
fast: be  advanced  to  Dr.  Johnson,  repeating 
a  line  of  Virgil,  which  I  foiget    I  suppose, 
•  either 

Pott  variot  casuf,  per  tot  diicrimiiia  renun\ 
or 
— ^imiltoiii  iDe  et  tenis  jactatns,  at  alto  *. 

Every  body  had  accosted  us  wi&  some 
studied  compliment  on  our  return.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  "  I  am  really  ashamed  of  the 
eongratulationa  which  we  receive.  We  are 
addressed  as  if  we  had  made  a  voyage  to 
Nova  Zembla,  and  sufiered  five  persecu- 
tions in  Japan."  And  he  afterwaids  re- 
marked, that  <*  to  see  a  man  come  up  with  a 
formal  air,  and  a  Latin  line,  when  we  had 


>  TkrcMudi   Ttrloai  hnanii  uid  eTcnuw*  mow.^ 

I.— BOSWBl 

Lemg  UbMMi  both  bjr  ms  nd  iMd  W  bora.— Drftfm. 
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no  fatiffue  and  no  danger,  was  provoking." 
I  Cokl  nim,  he  was  not  sensible  of  the  dan- 
ger, having  Iain  under  cover  in  the  boat 
during  the  storm:  he  was  like  the  cbiciifn, 
that  hides  its  head  under  ita  wiog,  and  then 
thinks  itself  safe. 

Lord  Elibank  came  to  us,  as  did  Sir 
William    Forbes.     The  rash  attempt  in 
1745beinff  mentioned,  I  observed,  ihitit 
would  make  a  fine  piece  of  btstory^.   Dr. 
Johnson   said   it   would.    Lord  Elibtok 
doubted  whether  any  man  of  this  tge  could 
give  it  impartially.    Jobhsor.    **  A  man, 
by  talking  with  thioeeof  difierent  sides,  who 
were  actors  in  it,  and  putting  down  all  that 
he  hears,  may  in  time  collect  the  matenals 
of  a  good  narrative.    You  are  to  coaaider, 
all  history  was  atfirat  oral.    1  suppoee  Vol- 
taire was  fifty  years  in  colleetiag  lus  *  Lotiii 
XIV.'  which  he  did  in  the  way  that  1  am 
proposing.''    Robbrtsov.     *<He  did  ao. 
He  lived  much  with  all  tlie  great  people 
who  were  concerned  in  that  reign,  and 
heard  them  talk  of  eveiv  thing;  and  thrn 
either  took  Mr.  BoewelPs  way  of  writing 
down  what  he  heard,  or,  which  is  aa  cood, 
preserved  it  in  his  memory;  for  be  haa  a 
wonderful   memory.*'    With   the  leave, 
however,  of  this  elegant  historian,  no  oan'i 
memonr  can  preserve  facta  or  sayings  with 
such  ddelity  as  may  be  done  by  writing 
them  down  when  they  are  reoeot   Dr. 
Robertson  s«d, "  It  was  now  full  time  to 
make  such  a  collection  aa  Dr.  Johnaon  sug- 
gested; for  many  of  the  people  who  were 
then  in  arms  were  dropping  ofi";  and  both 
whigs  and  Jacobites  were  now  come  to  talk 
with  moderation."    Lord  Elibank  aaid  to 
him,  <'  Mr.  Robertson,  the  first  thing  that 
gave  me  a  high  opinion  of  you  waa  your 
saying  in  the  Select  Society  ^,  while  partiei 
ran  high,  soon  af\er  the  year  1745,  that  you 
did  not  think  worse  of  a  man's  moral  char- 
acter for  his  having  been  in  rebellion.   This 
was  venturing  to  utter  a  liberal  sentimeDt, 
while  both  sides  had  a  detesUtion  of  each 
other." 

Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  being  in  ^ 

'  [It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  narter  haai 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  has  ereateda  Ean- 
pean  interest  in  the  details  of  the  Scotch  chaivW 
and  mannen,  shoald  gire  na  a  hiatonr  e(  |» 
young  Pretender's  proceedings.  Mr.  Boswell* 
notes,  the  work  called  **  Aacanins,*'  the  joannM 
in  the  Lockhait  papers,  and  the  periodicBi  fnVt 
cationa  of  the  day,  contain  a  great  deal  «f  ^^ 
prinee*a  penonal  hiatory ;  and  the  aicbiTef  ofw 
public  offices  and  the  Stnait  papera  weald  prow- 
bly  be  open  to  hia  iaqoiries^  Thsra  ia  peHap< 
tittle  new  to  lell,  bat  it  might  be  eoDeeied  u» 
one  view,  aad  the  intereel  beiritfsned  by  hi«  ad^ 
minble  powets  of  aamtioii. — £i>.] 

*  A  society  for  debate  in  Edinbaigb, 
ing  of  the  hmmi  eminent  men.*— Boawau* 
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bellion  iVom  a  notion  of  another's  right  was 
Dot  connected  with  depmvitr;  and  that  we 
had  thta  proof  of  it,  that  all  mankind  ap- 
plauded the  pardoning  of  lebeb;  which 
they  would  not  do  in  the  case  of  robhera 
and  muideren.  He  aaid,  with  a  smile,  that 
"  he  wondered  that  the  phrase  ofunnahtral 
rebellion  should  be  somneh  used,  for  that 
ail  rebellion  was  natural  to  man.'* 


As  I  kept  no  Journal  of  any  thing  that 
paarod  after  this  morning,  1  shall,  from 
memoTV,  group  together  this  snd  the  other 
da^rs  till  that  on  which  Dr.  Johnson  depart- 
ed for  London.  They  were  in  all  nine  days: 
on  which  he  dined  at  Lady  Colvill's,  Lord 
Hailes^,  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton's,  Sir  Alex* 
tiuler  Dick's,  Pnncipal  Kobertson's,  Mr. 
M'Laurin's,  and  thrice  at  Lord  £libank*8 
aeat  in  the  country,  where  we  also  passed 
two  nights.  He  supped  at  &e  Honourable 
AlexBiuler  Gordon's,  now  one  of  our  jodra, 

Sthe  title  of  Lord  Rockville;  at  Sfr. 
liree's,  now  also  one  of  our  judges,  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Dunsinan;  at  Dr.  Blair's, 
and  Mr.  Tytler*B:  and  at  my  house  thrice, 
one  evening  with  a  numerous  company, 
chiefly  gentiemen  of  the  law;  another  with 
Mr.  Mensies  of  Cnldares,  and  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  who  disengaged  himself  on  purpose 
to  meet  him;  and  the  evening  on  wnich  we 
retamed  from  Lord  Elibank's,  he  supped 
with  my  wife  and  me  by  oufBelves. 

He  brevkfasted  at  Dr.  Webster's,  at  old 
Mr.  Dmromond^,  and  at  Dr.  Blacklock's; 
and  spent  one  forenoon  at  my  uncle  Dr. 
Bo8weH*a,  who  showed  him  his  curious 
museum;  and,  as  he  was  sn  elegant  scholar, 
and  a  physician  bred  in  the  school  of  Boer- 
haave,  Ur.  Johnson  was  pleased  with  his 
company. 

On  the  nominffs  when  he  breakfssted  at 
my  house,  he  had,  from  ten  o'clock  till  one 
or  two,  a  constant  levee  of  various  i>ersons, 
of  very  different  charactera  and  descriptions. 
I  eonld  not  attend  him,  being  obligea  to  be 
in  the  court  of  session;  hot  my  wife  was  so 
good  S0  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning  to  the  endless  task  of  pouring  out 
tea  tor  mj  fKend  and  his  visitors. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  his  time  at 
£dinbur|[h.  He  said  one  evening  to  me, 
in  a  tit  of  languor,  **  Sir,  we  have  oeen  har- 
assed by  invitations.'^  1  acquiesced.  *<Ay, 
sir,"  he  replied;  *'but  how  much  worse 
wrmld  it  bave  been  if  we  had  been  neglect- 
ed.'•» 

From  what  hu  been  recorded  in  this 
Joarnaly  it  ms^  well  be  supposed  that  a 
variety  of  admirable  eonveraation  has  been 
lost,  by  my  neglect  to  preserve  it.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  recollect  some  of  it  as  well  as 
I  can. 

Ac  Lady  Cohrill's,  to  whom  I  am  proud 
10  introduce  any  stranger  of  eminence,  that 


he  may  see  what  dignity  and  grace  is  to  be 
found  in  Scotland,  an  officer  observed  that 
he  had  heard  Lord  Mansfield  was  not  a 
gteat  EngUsh  lawyer.  JoHirsov.  **  Why, 
sir,  supposing  Lord  Mansfield  not  to  have 
the  splendid  talents  which  he  possesses,  he 
must  be  a  great  English  lawyer,  from  hav-> 
ing  been  so  k>ng  at  the  bar,  and  having 
pused  through  so  many  of  the  great  offices 
of  the  law.  Sir,  you  may  as  well  maintain 
that  a  carrier,  who  has  driven  a  packhorse 
between  Edinburgh  and  Berwick  for  thirty 

E'ars,  does  not  know  the  road,  as  that 
ord  Mansfield  does  not  know  the  law  of 
England." 

At  Mr.  Naime'S  he  drew  the  character 
of  Richardson,  the  authour  of  Ctoritto, 
with  a  strong  yet  delicate  pencil.  I  lament 
much  that  I  have  not  preserved  it ;  I  only 
remember  that  he  expressed  a  high  opinion 
of  his  talents  and  virtues ;  but  observed 
that "  his  perpetual  study  was  to  ward  off 
petty  inconveniencies,  snd  procure  petty 
pleasures;  that  hia  k>ve  of  continual  superv 
ority  was  such  that  he  took  care  to  be 
always  surrounded  by  women,  who  listened 
to  him  implicitly,  and  did  not  venture  to 
controvert  his  opinions  *■ ;  snd  that  his 
desire  of  distinction  was  so  great,  that  he 
uaed  to  give  large  vaila  to  the  Speaker 
Onstow's  servants,  that  they  might  treat 
him  with  respect" 

On  the  same  evening,  he  would  not  allow 
that  the  private  life  of  a  judge,  in  England, 
was  required  to  be  so  strictiy^  decorous  as  I 
supposed.  "  Why  then,  sir  (said  I),  ac- 
cording to  your  account,  an  English  judge 
may  just  live  like  a  gentleman."  Johksoit. 
"Yes,  sir,— if  he  can*." 

At  Mr.  Tytler's,  I  happened  to  tell  that 
one  evening,  a  great  many  yean  ago,  when 
Dr.  Huf  h  Blair  and  I  were  sitting  together 
in  the  pit  of  Druiy-lane  play-house,  in  a 
wild  freak  of  youthful  extravsirsnce,  1  en- 
tertained the  audience  protRgiouiiyi  by 
imitating  the  kywing  of  a  cow.  A  little 
while  after  I  had  told  this  story,  I  differed  * 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  I  suppose  too  confident 
Iv,  upon  some  point,  which  I  now  forget. 
He  did  not  spare  me.  "  Nay,  sir  (said  he), 
if  you  cannot  talk  better  as  a  man,  I'd  have 
you  bellow  like  a  cow'." 

^  [See  anttp  p.  96. — ^En.] 

*  [And  yet  see  {ante^  p.  859)  his  censors  of 
Lord  Monboddo  for  wearing  a  roond  bat  in  tbe 
country. — ^Ed.] 

'  As  I  have  been  scmpalonsly  eiact  In  relating 
anecdotes  concerning  other  peisons,  I  shall  not 
withhold  any  part  of  this  story,  however  ladierons. 
I  wss  so  saceesBfal  in  this  boykh  fit>llek,  that  the 
universal  ciy  of  the  galleries  was,  ** Encore  the 
cow!  Encore  the  cow!*'  In  the  pride  of  my 
heait  I  attempted  imitations  of  some  other 
animal,  bat  with  very  inferior  effect  My  rev* 
erend  friend«  aniioas  ht  my  /bme,  with  an  air  of 
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At  Dr.  Webflter'8,  he  said,  that  he  be> 
lieved  hardly  any  man  died  without  affecta- 
tion. This  remark  appears  to  me  to  be  well 
founded,  and  will  account  for  many  of  the 
celebrated  deathbed  sayings  which  are  re- 
corded. 

On  one  of  the  evenings  at  my  house, 
when  he  told  that  Lord  Lovat  boasted  to 
an  English  nobleman,  that,  though  he  had 
not  his  wealth,  he  had  two  thousand  men 
whom  he  could  at  any  time  call  into  the 
field,  the  Honourable  Alexander  Gordon 
observed,  that  those  two  thousand  men 
brought  him  to  the  block.  "True,  sir 
(said  Dr.  Johnson^ :  but  you  mav  just  as 
well  argue  concerning  a  man  who  has  fallen 
over  a  precipice  to  which  he  has  walked 
too  near, — *  His  two  legs  brought  him  to 
tliat,' — ^is  he  not  the  better  for  having  two 
legs?" 

At  Dr.  Blair's  I  lefb  him,  in  order  to 
attend  a  consultation,  during  which  he  and 
his  amiable  host  were  by  themselves.  I 
returned  to  supper,  at  which  were  Principal 
Robertson,  Mr.  Naime,  and  some  other 

fentlemen.  Dr.  Robertson  and  Dr.  Blair, 
remember,  talked  well  upon  subordination 
and  government;  and,  as  my  friend  and  I 
were  walking  home,  he  said  to  me,  "  Sir, 
these  two  doctors  are  good  men,  and  wise 
men."  I  begged  of  Dr.  Blair  to  recdiect 
what  he  could  of  the  long  conversation  that 
passed  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  him  alone, 
this  evening,  and  he  obligingly  wrote  to 
me  as  follows: — 

(•SdMaitk,  1785. 

"Dbae  sia, — ^As  80  many  years  have 
intervened  since  I  chanced  to  have  that 
conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  my  house 
to  which  you  refer,  I  have  forgotten  most 
of  what  then  passed;  but  remember  that  I 
was  both  instructed  and  entertained  bv  it 
Among  other  subjects,  the  discourse  hap- 
pening to  turn  on  modern  Latin  poets,  the 
Doctor  expressed  a  very  favourable  opinion 
of  Buchanan,  and  instantly  repeated  fVom 
beginning  to  end,  an  ode  of  nis,  entitled 
Calender  Maiiz  ^the  eleventh  in  his  Jtfu- 
eeUanei)rum  Libera  beginning  with  these 
words,  *  Salvete  $acru  aelieiU  saera^*  with 
which  I  had  formerly  been  unacquainted; 
but  upon  perusing  it,  the  praise  which  he 
bestowed  upon  it,  as  one  or  the  happiest  of 
Buchanan's  poetical  compositions,  appeared 
to  me  very  lust  He  also  repeated  to  me  a 
Latin  ode  ne  had  composed  in  one  of  the 
western  islands,  from  which  he  had  lately 

the  atmott  gravity  and  eamettneai,  addrened  me 
thai:  **  My  dear  sir,  I  would  confine  myielf  to 
the  eaw  /" — ^Boswxi.1..  [Blair's  advice  was  ex- 
preswd  more  emphatically,  and  with  a  peculiar 
kwrr — **  Stick  to  the  cawt  monV* — ^WA2.Tca 
Scott.] 


[TOtm  TO  TBI 

returned.  We  had  much  diseoune  coo- 
cerninff  his  excurmon  to  thoie  iilands,  with 
which  lie  expreased  himself  as  having  been 
highly  pleased;  talked  in  a  favourable  man- 
ner of  the  hospitality  of  the  inhalntaata; 
and  particularly  spoke  much  of  his  happi- 
ness in  having  you  for  his  compamoo:  and 
said  that  the  longer  he  knew  you,  he  loved 
and  esteemed  you  the  more.  This  conver- 
sation passed  m  the  interval  between  tea 
and  supper,  when  we  were  by  ounelvca. 
Tou,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  wiio 
were  with  us  at  supper,  have  ohen  taken 
notice  that  he  was  uncommonly  bland  and 
gay  that  evening,  and  gave  much  pleasure 
to  all  who  were  present  This  is  all  that  I 
can  recollect  distinctly  of  that  \ong  conver- 
sation.   Yours  sincerely, 

"  Hugh  BLiii." 

At  Lord  Hailee's  we  spent  a  most  apee* 
able  day;  but  again  I  must  lament  that  1 
was  so  indolent  as  to  let  almost  all  that 
passed  evaporate  into  oblivion.  Dr.  John- 
son observed  there,  that  "  it  is  wondeiful 
how  ignorant  many  officers  of  the  amy 
are,  considering  how  much  Insure  they 
have  for  study,  and  the  aoc^uiaition  of 
knowledge."  I  hope  he  was  mistaken;  for 
he  maintained  that  many  of  them  ^n 
ignorant  of  things  belonging  inunediateiy 
to  their  own  profession;  "for  iaataooe, 
many  cannot  tell  how  fu  a  musket  will  car- 
ry a  bullet ; "  in  proof  of  which,  I  wippc»e» 
he  mentioned  some  particular  penon ;  for 
Lord  Hailes,  from  whom  I  solicited  what 
he  could  recollect  of  that  day»  writes  to  nw 
as  follows: 

"  As  to  Dr.  Johnson'^  dbservatbn  aboat 
the  ignorance  of  officers,  in  the  length  tbit 
a  musket  will  carry,  my  brother,  Colonel 
Dalrymple,  was  present  and  he  thougbt 
that  the  Doctor  was  either  mistakes,  b9 
putting  the  question  wron^,  or  that  be  had 
conversed  on  the  subject  with  some  penoo 
out  of  service. 

"Was  it  upon  that  occasion  that  be 
expressed  no  curiosity  to  see  the  room  tj 
Dumfermline  where  Charles  L  was  hon. 
'  I  know  that  he  was  bom  (said  be)  j  i>^ 
matter  where.'  Did  he  envy  us  the  hirth- 
place  of  the  king  ? " 

Near  the  end  of  his  "  Journey,"  Jf- 
Johnson  has  given  liberal  praise  to  M^ 
Braidwood's  academy  for  the  deaf  •» 
dumb.  When  he  visited  it,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  was  truly  characteiisticti 
of  our  great  lexicographer,  "  ^^  Wi"  "^ 
he,  «  can  they  pronounce  any  Immt  woroi* 
Mr.  Bratdwood  informed  hun  Uiey  coi^- 
Upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  one  of  wj 
eequipedalia  oer6a,  which  was  pronounced 
by  the  scholars,  and  he  was  satisfied.  My 
readers  may  perhaps  wish  to  know  what 
the  word  was;  but  I  cannot  gratify  then 
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eorioBit^r.  Mr.  Bratdwood  lold  me  it  re- 
miined  long  in  his  school,  but  had  been 
lost  before  1  made  my  inquiry  K 

Dr.  Johnson  one  day  visited  the  court  of 
ar«sion.  He  thought  the  mode  of  pleading 
there  too  vehement,  and  too  much  addressed 
10  the  passions  of  the  judges.  "  This," 
•iid  he,  *'  is  not  the  Areopagus." 

At  old  Mr.  Drummond's,  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple  quaintly  said)  the  two  noblest  ani- 
laaU  in  the  world  were  a  Scotch  Highland- 
er and  an  English  sailor.  *^  Why,  sir," 
•aid  Dr.  Johnson,  **  I  shall  say  nothing  as 
to  the  Scotch  Highlander;  but  as  to  the 
English  sailor,  I  cannot  agree  with  you." 
Sir  John  said  he  was  generous  in  ^ving 
iway  his  money.  Johjtsoii.  "  Sir,  he 
throws  away  his.monev,  without  thought, 
and  without  merit.  I  do  not  call  a  tree 
senerous,  that  sheds  its  fruit  at  every 
Sreeie."  Sir  John  having  affected  to  com- 
plain of  the  attacks  made  upon  his  "  Me- 
moin,"  Dr.  Johnson  said,  '*  Nay,  sir,  do 
not  complaiii.  It  is  advantageous  to  an  au- 
thoar,  that  his  book  should  be  attacked  as 
well  as  praised.  Fame  is  a  shuttlecock. 
if  it  be  struck  only  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
it  will  soon  fall  to  the  ground.  To  keep  it 
vp,  it  must  be  struck  at  both  ends."  Often 
have  I  reflected  on  this  since ;  and,  instead 
of  being  an^ry  at  many  of  those  who  have 
written  against  me,  have  smiled  to  think 
tliai  they  were  unintentionally  subservient 
v>  my  fame,  b^  using  a  battledoor  to  make 
me  9irum  vohtare  per  ora. 

At  Sir  Alexander  Dick's,  from  that  ab- 
sence of  mind  to  which  every  man  is  at 
times  subject,  I  told,  in  a  blundering 
manner,  Lady  Eglintoune's  complimentary 
adoption  of  Ur.  Johnson  as  her  son ;  for 
I  aaibrtunately  stated  that  her  ladyship 
adopted  him  as  her  son,  in  consequence  of 
her  having  been  married  the  year  after  he 
was  born.  Dr.  Johnson  instantly  corrected 
me.  "Sir,  don't  you  perceive  that  you 
are  defaming  the  countess?  For,  suppo- 
sing me  to  M  her  son,  and  that  she  was 
not  married  till  the  year  after  my  birth,  I 
must  have  been  her  natural   son."      A 

^  Oae  of  the  beat  eritioi  of  oar  age  "  does  not 
viib  10  pmvant  the  adnuren  of  the  ineonect  and , 
aR\6l«i  ityle,  which  generally  prevailed  for  a 
otttan  before  Dr.  Johoaon*a  eneigetw  writinga 
wtrakBowD,  from  eojoying  the  laugh  that  tua 
ataiy  may  produce,  ia  whicn  he  is  veiy  ready  to 
jontbeoi.**  He.  however,  raqaasta  me  to  ob- 
•tfve,  that  **  my  frieod  very  properly  chose  a  long 
woid  00  thia  occasion,  not,  it  is  believed,  from 
lay  prefilectioQ  for  polynyllables  (though  he  cer- 
lanlv  bad  a  dae  respect  for  them),  bat  in  order  to 
put  kr.  Braxlwood's  skill  to  the  strictest  test,  and 
to  Uy  the  eflkacy  of  his  instmction  by  the  most 
didfeak  eoDeftion  of  the  organs  of  his  pnpils.'* — 
Boswas.!..  [The  crUie  was  probably  Dr.  Blair. 
-•WACTcm  Scott.] 
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yonnff  lady  9  of  quality,  tHio  was  present, 
very  haiuisomely  said,  <*  Might  not  the  son 
have  justified  the  fault?"  My  friend  was 
much  flattered  by  this  compliment,  which 
he  never  forgot.  When  in  more  than 
ordinary  spirits,  and  talking  of  his  Journey 
in  Scotland,  he  has  called  to  me,  *<  Boewell, 
what  was  it  that  the  young  lady  of  quality 
said  of  me  at  Sir  Alexander  Dick'ft?  "  No- 
bod]f  will  doubt  that  I  was  happy  in  repeat- 
ing it. 

My  illustrious  friend,  being  now  desirous 
to  be  again  in  the  great  theatre  of  life  and 
animated  exertion,  took  a  place  in  the 
coach,  which  was  to  set  out  for  London  on 
Monday  the  33d  of  November.  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  pressed  him  to  come  on  the 
Saturday  before,  to  his  house  at  Cranston, 
which  being  twelve  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
upon  the  middle  road  [to  Newcastle  (Dr. 
Johnson  had  come  to  Edinburgh  by  ser* 
wick,  and  along  the  naked  coast),  it  would 
make  his  journey  easier,  as  the  coach 
would  take  him  up  at  a  more  seasonable 
hour  than  that  at  which  it  sets  out  Sir 
John,  I  perceived,  was  ambitious  of  having 
such  a  guest;  but  as  I  was  well  sssured, 
that  at  Uiis  very  time  he  had  joined  with 
some  of  his  prejudiced  countrymen  in  rail- 
ing at  Dr.  Johnson,  and  had  said,  he  won- 
dered how  any  gentleman  of  Scotland  could 
keep  company  with  him,  I  thought  he  did 
not  deserve  the  honour;  yet,  as  it  might 
be  a  convenience  to  Dr.  Johnson,  I  contri- 
ved that  he  should  accept  the  invitation, 
and  engaged  to  conduct  him.  I  resolved 
that,  on  our  way  to  Sir  John's,  we  shoukl 
make  a  little  circuit  by  Roslin  Castle  and 
Hawthornden,  and  wished  to  set  out  soon 
afler  breakfast;  but  voung  Mr.  Tytler 
came  to  show  Dr.  Johnson  some  esssya 
which  he  had  written;  and  my  great  friend, 
who  was  exceedingly  obliging  when  thus 
consulted,  was  detained  so  long  that  it  was, 
I  believe,  one  o'clock  before  we  got  into 
our  post-chaise.  I  found  that  we  should  be 
too  fate  for  dinner  at  Sir  John  Dalrymple's, 
to  which  we  were  engaged:  but  I  would  by 
no  means  lose  the  pleasure  orseeing  mv  friend 
at  Hawthornden, — of  seeing  Sam  Johmon 
at  the  very  spot  where  Ben  Jorucn  visited 
the  learned  and  poetical  Dnimmond. 

We  surveyed  Roslin  Castle,  the  romantic 
scene  around  it,  and  the  beautiiul  Gothick 
chapel,  and  dined  and  drank  tea  at  the  inn; 
after  which  we  proceeded  to  Hawthornden, 
and  viewed  the  caves;  and  I  all  the  while 
had  Rare  Ben  in  mvmind,  and  was  pleased 
to  think  that  this  place  was  now  viaited  by 
another  celebrated  wit  of  England. 

By  this  time  "  the  waning  night  was 
growing  old,"  and  we  were  yet  several 
miles  Irom   Sir  John    Dalrymple's.     Dr. 

*  [Probably  one  of  the  Ladies  Lkdsay,  daugb. 
ten  of  the  Earl  of  Balcanrea. — ^Waltkr  Scott.] 
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Johnson  did  not  seem  much  trouhled  at  our 
having  treated  the  baronet  with  bo  little  at- 
tention to  politeness  j  but  when  I  talked  of 
the  grierous  disappointment  it  must  have 
been  to  hkn  that  we  did  not  come  to  the 
fea»i  that  he  had  prepared  for  us  ^for  he 
told  us  he  had  killed  a  seven-year-ola  sheep 
on  purpose),  my  friend  got  into  a  meny 
mood,  and  jocularly  said,  <<  I  dare  say,  sir, 
he  has  been  very  endlv  distressed;  nay,  we 
we  do  not  know  but  tne  consequence  ma^ 
have  been  fataL  Let  me  try  to  describe  his 
situation  in  his  own  historical  style.  I  have 
as  good  a  right  tomake  him  think  and  talk, 
as  he  has  to  tell  ua  how  people  thought  and 
talked  a  hundred  years  ago,  of  which  he 
has  no  evidence.  AU  history,  so  far  as  it  is 
not  supported  by  contemporary  evidence, 
is  romance.~*Stay  now — ^let  us  consider ! '' 
He  then  ^heartiJy  laughing  all  the  while) 
proceeded  m  his  imitation,  I  am  sure  to  the 
loUowing  effisct,  though  now,  at  the  distance 
of  almost  twelve  years,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
recollect  all  the  precise  words. 

*'  Dinner  being  ready,  he  wondered  that 
his  guests  were  not  yet  come.  His  wonder 
was  soon  succeeded  by  impatience.  He 
walked  about  the  room  in  anxious  agitation; 
sometimes  he  kx)ked  at  his  watch,  some- 
times he  looked  out  at  the  window  with  an 
eager  gaze  of  exj^tation,  and  revolved  in 
his  mind  the  various  accidents  of  human 
life.  His  fkmily  behekl  him  with  mute  coih 
eem.  '  Surely,'  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  *  they 
will  not  fail  me.'  The  mind  of  man  can 
bear  a  certain  pressure;  but  there  is  a  point 
when  it  can  bear  no  more.  A  rope  was  in 
his  view,  and  he  died  a  Roman  death  i.'' 

It  was  very  late  befbre  we  reached  the 
seat  of  Sir  Jonn  Dalrymple^,  who,  certain- 
ly with  some  reason,  wss  not  in  veiy  TOod 
humour.  Our  conversation  was  not  nril- 
liant  We  anpijed,  and  went  to  bed  in  an- 
cient rooms,  which  woukl  have  better  suit- 
ed the  climate  of  Italy  in  summer,  than  that 
of  Scotland  in  the  numth  of  November. 

1  rsooUect  no  conversation  of  the  next 
day  worth  preserving,  except  <Hie  saying  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  which  will  be  a  valuable  text 
for  many  decent  old  dowai^ers,  and  odier 
good  company,  in  various  circles  to  descant 

'  '*  Enex  was  at  that  time  confined  to  the  mme 
ohamber  of  die  Tower  fiom  which  1^  firther  Loid 
Capel  had  beea  led  to  death,  and  in  which  bis 
wife's  grandfiuher  had  inflict^  a  voluntary  death 
upon  hiiDMlf  When  he  aaw  his  friend  canied  to 
what  he  reckoned  certain  fate,  their  common 
enemies  eqjoying  the  spectacle,  and  i^ected  that 
it  was  he  who  had  forced  Lord  Howard  upon 
the  confidence  of  RosBeU,  he  retired,  and,  bv  a 
Roman  deaths  pot  an  end  to  his  misery.*' — Dal' 
rympie*»  Memoirs  f^f  €hreat  Britain  and  J^e- 
/ofMi,  vol.  I  p.  S6. 

'  [They  seem  to  have  behaved  to  Sir  John 
I>sb7mple  with  wanton  incivility.— i^En.] 


[TOQA  to  Til 

Upon.  He  said,  "  I  am  sorry  I  have  not 
learnt  to  play  at  cards.  It  is  very  usefiil  in 
life:  it  generates  kindness,  snd  consolidates 
society  3.'*  He  certainly  ooald  not  mean 
deep  pla;y'. 

My  friend  and  I  thought  we  should  be 
more  comfortable  at  the  inn  st  Blsdnhields, 
two  miles  farther  on.    We  therefore  weot 
thither  in  the  evening,  and  he  was  very  en- 
tertaining;  but  I  have  pieserved  nothinj; 
but  the  pleasing   remembrance,  snd  hu 
verses  on  George  the  Second  and  Gibber, 
and  his  epitaph  on  Pamell,  which  he  wm 
then  so  good  as  to  dictate  to  me.   We 
breakfasted  together   next  mormsf,  and 
then  the  coach  cane,  and  took  him  up.  He 
had,  as  one  of  his  companions  in  it,  aa  far 
as  Newcastle,  the  worthy  snd  isMniooi 
Dr.  Hope,  botanical  professor  at  Edinhur^i. 
Both  Dr.  Johnson  and  he  used  to  speak  of 
their  good  fortune  in  thus  acddentally  meei* 
ing;  for  they  had  much  instructive  conver- 
sation,  whien  is  always  a  most  vsluaVIe  en. 
joyramit,  and,  wh^i  found  where  it  »  not 
expected,  is  peculiarly  relished. 

1  have  now  completed  my  sceoont  of  our 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  I  have  bronffkt  I)^ 
Johnson  down  to  Scotland,  and  seen  him  in- 
to the  coach  which  in  a  few  hours  earned 
him  back  into  England.  He  said  to  me 
often,  that  the  time  he  spent  tn  this  Tour 
was  the  pleasantest  part  of  his  life,  and  aak- 
ed  me  if  I  would  lose  the  recoUeetioa  of  it 
for  five  hundred  pounds.  I  answered  I 
woukl  not;  and  he  applauded  my  settiog 
such  a  value  on  an  accession  of  new  imagei 
in  my  mind. 

Had  it  not  been  for  me,  I  am  persvaded 
Dr.  Johnson  never  woidd  have  undertaken 
such  a  journey;  and  I  must  be  allowed  to 
assume  some  merit  from  having  been  tbe 
cause  that  our  language  has  be«B  enriched 
with  such  a  book  as  tiiat  which  he  published 
on  his  return;  a  book  which  I  never  Rm 
but  with  the  utmost  admiration,  sa  I  had 
such  opportunities  of  knowing  fWnn  whit 
very  meagre  materials  it  was  composed. 

But  my  praise  may  be  supposed  psriiu) 
and  therefore  I  shall  insert  two  testimonies, 
not  liable  to  that  objecticm,  boUi  written  by 
gentlemen  of  Seotlasdy  to  wlioss  opioiosBl 
am  confident  the  highest  leapeet  will  be 
paid,  Lord  Hailes  snd  Mr.  Dempster. 

''lord  bailxs  to  ant.  noswtu. 

<*lfewiwiiaNSiana.im 

**Stni — I  have  received  much  pleaiare 


)  [The  Ists  esosIlsBt  Doctor BsiDis  adviadi 
gyitlsmsn  whssa  offieisl  datass  wwa  af  a  vaj 
coastant  sod  eognMsing  aslare,  sad  whan  bean 
seemed  to  ssfier  fiem  ovsr-weiky  to  pisy  at  omi 
in  the  evwinf ,  whk^  woukl  tsad,  hs  aaid,  t> 
qaist the mbfly and  to  sUayifas  snsiscycNaM 
hr  ^  taiMi  ef  the  Hsy^-^Enw] 


iml  mvek  ioBtmction  from  penuitig  the 
^Joumew  to  the  Hebrides.' 

*'  I  acunire  the  elegance  and  variety  of 
leaeription,  and  the  hvdy  picture  of  men 
lad  maunera.  I  alwajra  approve  of  the 
moral,  oAen  of  the  political,  reflections.  I 
love  the  benevoleooe  of  the  authonr. 

^  They  who  search  for  faults  may  possi- 
btv  find  uiem  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  work  of  literature. 

'*For  example,  the  fViends  of  the  old 
ftmily  say  that  the  era  of  planting  is  placed 
too  late,  at  the  union  of  tne  two  kingdoms. 
I  am  Imown  to  be  no  friend  o€  the  old  fami- 
Ir;  jet  I  woukl  place  the  era  of  planting  at 
the  restoration;  aller  the  murder  of  Charles 
I.  had  been  expiated  in  the  anarchy  which 
mcceededit. 

"  Before  the  restoration,  f(tw  trees  were 
pHmtBd,  unless  by  the  monastick  drones: 
their  snceessovs  (and  worthy  patriots  they 
were),  the  barons,  first  cut  down  the  trees, 
toA  then  sold  the  estates.  The  gentleman 
at  St  Andrews,  who  said  that  there  were 
bat  two  trees  in  Fife,  ought  to  have  added, 
that  the  elms  of  Balmerino  were  sold  with- 
in theae  twenty  years,  to  make  pumps  for 
the  fire-engfines. 

**  In  J.  Major  de  Ch$Hs  Seoiarwn,  1.  i.  c. 
9,  last  edition,  there  is  a  singular  passage: 

**  ^  Davidi  Cranstoneo  conterraneo,  dum 
de  prima  theologise  licentia  foret,  duo  ei 
conaocii  et  familiares,  et  mei  cum  eo  in  ar- 
tibui  auditores,  scilicet  Jacobus  Almain  Se- 
nonensts,  et  Petrus  Bruxcellensis,  Preedica- 
toris  ordinis,  in  Sorbon^  curia  die  Sorboni- 
eo  eommiiitonibus  suis  publice  objecerunt, 
^dpane  a/cenaeeo  olebeii  Scoth  sicut  a 
quodam  religioeo  inteflexeraiit,  ve»eehani%trj 
«l  vtnim.  ouem  eholericum  noveraniy  ho- 
tatiis  MiStt9  itwiarent,  qui  hoe  ii\fieiari 
tanfitam  jiMiirim  dedeem  mnu  e»tJ 

•*Pfay  introduce  our  countrvman,  Mr. 
Licentiate  David  Cranston,  to  uie  acquain- 
tance of  Mr.  Johnson. 

*'  The  syllogism  seems  to  have  been  this : 
They  who  feed  on  oatmeal  are  bar- 
oarians: 
But  the  Sbots  feed  on  oatmeal: 
Ergo — 
The  ticentiata  denied  the  minor,     I  am, 
mt,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

'^Dav.  Dalktmplb." 

'*  Mft.  DEMMTSR  TO  M&.  B0SW2LL,  BDIN- 

BURGH. 

t^DiflUiJcliflD,  16lh  February)  1775. 

*'  Mr  OBAE  BoswBLL^ — ^I  csnnot  omit  a 
moment  to  return  you  my  best  thanks  for 
the  estertaiament  you  have  furnished  me, 
my  faffltly.  and  guests,  by  the  perusal  of  Dr. 
Johoaoni '  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands; ' 
and  now  for  my  sentimentB  of  iL  I  was 
weU  tfoteitained.  His  descriptions  are  ac- 
curate and  vivid.  He  carried  me  on  the 
tour  along  with  him.    I  am  pleased  with 
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the  justice  he  has  done  to  your  humour  and 
vivacity.  *  The  noise  of  the  wind  being  all 
its  own,'  is  a  bonrmoi^  that  it  would  have 
been  a  pity  to  have  omitted,  and  a  robbery 
not  to  have  ascribed  to  its  author i. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  book,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  that  a  Scotchman  need  to 
take  amiss.  What  he  says  of  the  country 
is  true,  and  his  obaervations  on  the  people 
are  what  must  naturally  occur  to  a  sensible, 
observing,  and  reflecting  inhabitant  of  a 
eonoenient  metropolis,  where  a  man  on 
thirty  pounds  a  vear  may  be  better  accom- 
modated with  all  the  littfe  wants  of  life  than 
Col  or  Sir  Allan.  He  reasons  candidly 
about  the  second-eight;  but  I  wish  he  had 
inquired  more,  before  he  ventured  to  sav 
he  even  doubted  of  the  possibiHty  of  such 
an  unusual  and  useless  deviation  from  all 
the  known  laws  of  nature.  The  notion  of 
the  second-si|^ht  I  consider  as  a  remnant  of 
superstitious  ignorance  and  credulity,  which 
a  philosopher  will  set  down  as  such,  till  the 
contrary  is  clearly  proved,  and  then  it  will 
be  classed  among  tne  other  certain,  though 
unaccountable  parts  of  our  nature,  lue 
dreams,  and — I  do  not  know  what. 

"  In  rec^ard  to  the  language,  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  all  his  own.  Many  words 
of  foreign  extraction  are  used,  where,  I  be 
lieve,  common  ones  would  do  as  well,  es- 
pecially on  familiar  occasions.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve he  could  not  express  himself  so  forci- 
bly in  any  other  style.  I  am  charmed  with 
his  researches  concerning  the  Erse  language, 
and  the  antiquity  of  their  msnuscripts.  I 
am  quite  convinced:  and  I  shall  rank  Os- 
sian,  and  his  Fingals  and  Oscars,  amongst 
the  nursery  tales,  not  the  true  history  of  our 
country,  in  all  time  to  come. 

'*  Upon  the  whole  the  book  cannot  dis- 
please, for  it  has  no  pretensions.  The  au- 
thour  neither  says  he  is  a  geographer,  nor 
an  antiquarian,  nor  very  learned  in  the  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  nor  a  naturalist,  nor  a  fos- 
silist.  The  manners  of  the  people,  and  the 
face  of  the  country,  are  all  ne  attempts  to 
describe,  or  seems  to  have  thought  of. 
Much  were  it  to  be  wished  that  they  who 
have  travelled  into  more  remote,  and  of 
course  more  curious,  regions,  had  all  pos- 
sessed his  good  sense.  Of  the  state  of 
learning,  his  observations  on  Glasgow  uni- 
versity show  he  has  formed  a  very  sound 
judgment.  He  understands  our  climate 
too,  and  he  has  accurately  observed  the 
changes,  however  slow  and  imperceptible 
to  us,  which  Scotland  has  undergone,  in 
consequence  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
internal  peace.     I  could  have  drawn  my 


1  [*<  I  know  not  that  I  ever  heard  the  wind  to 
load  in  may  other  place  [as  in  Col];  and  Mr. 
Boawell  ohserved,  that  its  noiw  u>a$  all  its  own, 
for  there  were  no  trees  to  iBcnsase  it*'—- /oAn- 
aon's  Journey^  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  865. — Ed.] 
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pen  through  the  Btoiy  of  the  old  woman  at 
St.  Andrews,  heing  the  only  silly  thing  in 
the  book.  He  has  taken  the  opportunity 
of  ingrafUng  into  the  work  several  good  oIk- 
servatious,  which  I  dare  say  he  had  made 
upon  men  and  things  before  he  set  foot  on 
Scotch  eround,  by  which  it  is  considerably 
enriched^.  A  long  journey,  like  a  tall  may- 
pole, though  not  very  beautiful  itself,  yet  is 
Sretty  enough  when  ornamented  with 
owers  and  garlands:  it  furnishes  a  sort  of 
cloak-pins  for  hanging  the  furniture  of  your 
mind  upon:  and  whoever  sets  out  upon  a 
journey,  without  furnishing  his  mind  pre- 
viously with  much  study  and  useful  know- 
ledge, erects  a  may-pole  in  December,  and 
puts  up  very  useless  cloak-pins. 

"  I  hope  the  book  will  induce  many  of 
his  countrymen  to  make  the  same  iaunt, 
and  help  to  intermix  the  more  liberal  part 
of  them  still  more  with  us,  and  perhaps 
abate  somewhat  of  that  virulent  antipathy 
which  many  of  them  entertain  against  the 
Scotch ;  who  certainly  would  never  have 
formed  those  eombinatiom  which  he  takes 
notice  of,  more  than  their  ancestors,  had 
they  not  been  necessary  for  their  mutual 
safety,  at  least  for  their  success,  in  a  coun- 
tiy  where  they  are  treated  as  foreigners. 
They  would  find  us  not  deficient,  at  least  in 
point  of  hospitality,  and  they  would  be 
ashamed  ever  afler  to  abuse  us  in  the  mass. 
"  So  much  for  the  Tour.  I  have  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  passed  a  winter 
in  the  country;  and  never  did  three  montlis 
roll  on  with  more  swiflness  and  satisfaction. 
I  used  not  only  to  wonder  at,  but  pity, 
those  whose  lot  condemned  them  to  winter 
any  where  but  in  either  of  the  capita U. 
But  every  place  has  its  charms  to  a  cheer- 
ful mind.  I  am  busy  planting  and  taking 
measures  for  opening  the  summer  campaign 
in  farming;  and  I  find  I  have  an  excellent 
resource,  when  revolutions  in  politicks  per- 
haps, and  revolutions  of  the  sun  for  cer- 
tain, will  make  it  decent  for  me  to  retreat 
behind  the  ranks  of  the  more  forward  in 
life. 

"  I  am  fflad  to  hear  the  last  was  a  very 
busy  week  with  you.  I  see  you  as  counsel 
in  some  causes  which  must  have  opened  a 
charming  field  for  your  humourous  vein. 
As  it  is  more  uncommon,  so  I  verily  believe 
it  is  more  useful  than  the  more  serious  ex- 
ercise of  reason;  and,  to  a  man  who  is  to 
appear  in  publick,  more  eclat  is  to  be  gain- 
ed, sometimes  more  money  too,  by  a  bon- 
mot,  than  a  learned  speech.  It  is  the  fund 
of  natural  humour  which  Lord  North  pos- 

'  '  Mr.  Onne,  one  of  the  ablest  historians  of  this 
age,  k  of  the  same  opinion.  He  said  to  me, 
**  Tliare  are  in  that  book  thonghti  which,  by  long 
ravolation  in  the  great  mind  of  Johnson,  have 
been  famed  and  polished — ^like  pebbles  rolled  m 
the  ooean!" — ^Boswbliu 


[toue  to  the 


I,  that  makes  him  so  much  thefavour* 
ite  of  the  house,  and  so  able,  because  bo 
amiable,  a  leader  of  a  party. 

'<  I  have  now  finished  my  Tour  of  Snen 
Page$,  In  what  remains,  I  beg  leave  lo 
ofiier  my  compliments,  and  those  of  ma  ith 
ehere  femme^  to  you  and  Mra.  Boswell. 
Pray  unbend  the  busy  brow,  and  frolick  a 
little  in  a  letter  to,  my  dear  Boswell,  you 
afiectionate  friend, 

'*  GsoaoK  Dkmpstm^." 

I  bhall  also  present  the  publick  with  a 
correspondence  with  the  laird  of  Rasay, 
concerning  a  passage  in  the  "  Joumeyto 
the  Western  Islands,"  which  showi  Dr. 
Johnson  in  a  very  amiable  light. 

"  TO   JAMES   BOSWSLL,   KSQ, 

**  Busy,  lOlb  April,  ini. 

"  Dea&  sir, — I  take  this  occasion  of  re- 
turning you  my  most  heartv  thanks  for  the 
civilities  shown  to  my  daughter  by  you  uid 
Mrs.  Boswell.  Yet,  though  she  has  in- 
formed me  that  I  am  under  this  obligation, 
I  should  veiy  probably  have  deferred  troub- 
ling you  with  making  my  acknowledgment! 
at  present,  if  I  had  not  seen  Dr.  JoEiuon'i 
*  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles,'  in  which 
he  has  been  pleased  to  make  a  very  friend- 
ly mention  or  my  family,  for  which  I  am 
surely  obliged  to  him,  as  being  more  than 
an  equivalent  for  the  reception  you  and  he 
met  with.  Yet  there  is  one  jjaragraph  I 
should  have  been  glad  he  had  omitted,  which 
I  am  sure  was  owing  to  misinfonnatioo; 
that  is,  that  I  had  acknowledged  Macieod 
to  be  my  chief,  though  my  ancestora  disp^JJ- 
pH  the  pre-eminence  for  a  long  tract  of 
tune. 

"  I  never  had  occasion  to  enter  serioasly 
on  this  argument  with  the  present  laird  or 
his  grandfather,  nor  could  ihave  an^  temjh 
tation  to  such  a  renunciation  from  either  of 
them.  I  acknowledge  the  benefit  of  being 
chief  of  a  clan  is  in  our  days  of  very  liitJ< 
sij^nificancy,  and  to  trace  out  ttie  progreai 
of  this  honour  to  the  founder  of  a  famiiyt 
of  any  standing,  would  perhaps  be  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty. 

"  The  true  state  of  the  present  case  if 
this:  the  M'Leod  family  consists  of  two 
difierent  branches;  the  M'Leods  of  Lewis, 
of  which  I  am  descended,  and  the  M'Leods 
of  Harris.  And  though  the  former  have 
lost  a  very  extensive  estate  by  forfeiture  in 

•  Every  reader  will,  I  am  snre,  join  with  ok 
in  warm  admiration  of  the  tmly  patriotick  wntrr 
of  this  letter.  I  know  not  which  most  to  applan^ 
— ^that  good  seoae  and  liberality  of  mind  wbr* 
could  see  and  admit  the  defects  of  ha  naii^ 
country,  to  which  no  man  is  a  more  snky* 
friend;  or  that  candour  which  indaeed  laai  top^ 
jost  praise  to  the  minialer  whom  be  boottfly  aarf 
atraonoosly  opposed. — ^BoawsLu 


eiBRIDXS.] 
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King  James  the  Sixth's  time,  there  are  still 
Mreral  respectable  families  of  it  existing, 
who  woDid  justly  blame  me  for  such  an  un- 
meanine  ceaaion,  when  they  all  acknowledge 
me  head  of  that  family;  which,  though  m 
fict  it  be  but  an  ideal  point  of  honour,  is 
not  hitherto  so  far  disregarded  in  our  coun- 
try-, but  it  would  determine  some  of  my 
friends  to  look  on  me  as  a  much  smaller 
iQun  than  either  they  or  myself  judge  me  at 
present  to  be»  I  will,  therefore,  auc  it  as  a 
lavoar  of  you  to  acquaint  the  Doctor  with 
the  diificulty  he  has  brought  me  to.  In 
trarelKng  among  rival  clans,  such  a  silly 
tale  as  this  might  easily  be  whispered  into 
the  ear  of  a  passing  stranger;  but  as  it  has 
DO  foundation  in  fact,  I  hope  the  Doctor 
will  be  so  good  as  to  take  his  own  way  in 
aodeoeiving  the  publick^I  principally  mean 
my  friends  and  connexions,  who  will  be  first 
angry  at  me,  and  next  sorry  to  find  such  an 
iosttnce  of  my  littleness  recorded  in  a  book 
which  has  a  very  fair  chance  of  being  much 
read.  I  expect  you  will  let  me  know  what 
he  will  write  you  in  return,  and  we  here 
beg  to  make  dkr  to  you  and  Mrs.  Boswell 
of  our  most  respectful  compliments. — I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  ser- 
rant  *' Joav  M'Lbod." 

'*  TO  THX  LAIRD  OF  RASAT. 

"  Lendoa,  8th  Ifay,  1775. 

"DsAK  SIR,— The  day  before  yesterday 
I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter,  and 
I  immediately  communicated  it  to  Dr. 
Johnson.  He  said  he  loved  your  soirit, 
and  was  exceedingly  sorry  that  he  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  smallest  uneasiness  to  you. 
There  is  not  a  more  candid  man  in  the 
world  than  he  is,  when  properly  addressed, 
as  you  will  see  from  his  letter  to  you,  which 
I  now  inclose.  He  has  allowed  me  to  take 
a  copy  of  it,  and  he  says  you  may  read  it  to 
your  dan,  or  publish  it,  if  you  please.  Be 
asiored,  sir,  that  I  shall  take  care  of  what 
he  has  intrusted  to  me,  which  is  to  have  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  error  inserted  in  the 
Edinburgh  newspapers.  You  will,  I  dare 
Bay,  be  fully  satisfied  with  Dr.  Johnson's 
hehaviour.  He  is  desirous  to  know  that 
Ton  are;  and  therefore  when  you  have  read 
bis  acknowledgment  in  the  papers,  I  beg 

fou  may  write  to  me;  and  if  you  choose  it, 
am  peisuaded  a  letter  fVom  you  to  the 
Doctor  also  will  be  taken  kind.  I  shall  be 
St  E^nburgh  the  week  al\er  next. 

'*  Any  civilities  which  my  wife  and  I  had 
in  our  power  to  show  to  your  daughter. 
Miss  M*Leod,  were  due  to  her  own  merit, 
and  were  well  repaid  by  her  agreeable  com- 
pany. But  I  am  sure  I  shoiild  be  a  very 
ottworthy  man  if  I  did  not  wish  to  show  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  hospitable  and  genteel 
manner  in  which  you  were  pleased  to  treat 
me.    Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  shall 


never  fbr^t  your  goodness,  and  the  happy 
hours  which  I  spent  in  Rasay. 

'<You  and  Dr.  M'Leod  were  both  so 
obliging  as  to  promise  me  an  account  in 
writing  of  all  the  particulars  which  each  of 
you  remember,  concerning  the  transactions 
of  1745-6.  Pfay  do  not  forget  this,  and  be 
as  minute  and  full  as  you  can;  put  down 
every  thing:  I  have  a  great  curiosity  to 
know  as  much  as  I  can,  authentically. 

"  I  beg  that  you  may  present  my  best  re- 
spects to  Lady  Rasay,  my  compliments  to 
your  young  family,  and  to  Dr.  M'Leod, 
and  my  hearty  good  wishes  to  Malcobn, 
with  whom  I  "hope  again  to  shake  hands 
cordially. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear 
sir,  your  obliged  and  faithful  humble  ser- 
vant, "  James  Boswell." 

ADVERTtSEMENT 
WRITTEN    BT    DR.  JOHlfSOK, 

Jind  ifuerted  by  hia  detire  in  the  Edinburgh 
newtpapera  {rrferred  to  in  the  foregoing 
letter^), 

"  The  authour  of  the  <  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands,'  having  related  that  the 
M'Leods  of  Rasay  acknowledge  the  chiefs 
tainship  or  superiority  of  the  M'Leods  of 
Sky,  finds  that  he  has  been  misinformed  or 
mistaken.  He  means  in  a  future  edition  to 
correct  his  errour,  and  wishes  to  be  told  of 
more,  if  more  have  been  discovered." 

Dr.  Johnson's  letter  was  as  follows: 

<<  TO   THE    LAIRD    OF   RASAT. 

«*  Loudon,  6th  May,  1770. 

'*  Dear  sir, — Mr.  Boswell  has  this  day 
shown  me  a  letter,  in  which  you  complain 
of  a  passage  in  the  '  Journey  to  the  Hebri- 
des.' My  meaning  is  mistaJcen.  I  did  not 
intend  to  say  that  you  had  personally  made 
any  cession  of  the  rights  of^  your  house,  or 
any  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of 
M'Leod  of  Dunvegan.  I  only  designed  to 
express  what  I  thought  generally  admit- 
ted— that  the  house  of  Rasay  allowed  the 
superiority  of  the  house  of  Dunvegan. 
Even  this  I  now  find  to  be  erroneous,  and 
will  therefore  omit  or  retract  it  in  the  next 
edition. 

<<  Though  what  I  had  said  had  been  true, 
if  it  had  been  disagreeable  to  you,  I  should 
have  wished  it  unsaid;  for  it  is  not  my 
business  to  adjust  precedence.  As  it  is  mis- 
taken, I  find  myself  disposed  to  correct, 
both  by  my  respect  for  you,  and  my  rever- 
ence for  truth. 

"  As  I  know  not  when  the  book  will  be 
reprinted,  I  have  desired  Mr.  Boswell  to 
anticipate  the  correction  in  the  Edinburgh 
papers.    This  is  all  that  can  be  done. 

"  I  hope  I  may  now  venture  to  desire 


^  The  original  MS.  is  now  in  my  po«ean<». — 
Boswell. 
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ibtX  my  compliments  oaay  be  made,  and 
my  mtitude  expressed,  to  Lady  Ra*- 
Bay,  Mr.  Malcolm  M'Leod,  Mr.  Donald 
Ar  Queen,  and  all  the  gentlemen  and  all  the 
ladies  whom  I  saw  in  the  island  of  Rasay; 
a  place  which  I  remember  with  too  much 
pleasure  and  too  much  kindness,  not  to  be 
sorry  that  my  ]giK>rance,  or  hasty  persu*- 
sion,  should,  for  a  single  m<Mnent,  have  vio- 
lated its  tranquillity. 

"  I  beff  you  all  to  forgive  an  undesigned 
and  involuntary  injuiry,  and  to  consider  me 
as,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  humble 
servant,  ^*  Sam  Johitsoh  i." 

It  would  be  improper  for  me  to  boast  of 
my  own  labours;  but  I  cannot  i^un  from 
publishing  such  praise  as  I  received  from 
such  a  man  as  Sir  William  Forbes,  of  Pit- 
sUgo,  aAer  the  perusal  of  llie  original  man- 
uscript of  my  Journal. 

*'to  jambs  bobwell,  «s<i. 

MEdlnbiirgii,  7th  Marcli,  ITTT. 

**  Mt  DBAS  SIB, — ^I  ought  to  have  thank- 
ed vou  sooner  for  your  very  obliging  letter, 
and  lor  the  sinp^ular  confidence  you  are 
pleased  to  place  m  me,  when  you  trust  me 
with  such  a  curious  and  valuable  deposit  as 
the  papers  you  have  sent  me  K  Be  assured 
I  have  a  due  sense  of  this  favour,  and  shall 
faithfully  and  carefully  retuni  them  to  you. 
You  may  rely  that  I  shall  neither  copy  any 
part,  nor  permit  the  papers  to  be  seen. 

"  They  contain  a  curious  picture  of  soci- 
e^,  and  ibrm  a  journal  on  the  most  instruc- 
tive plan  that  can  possibly  be  thought  of; 
for  I  am  not  sure  tnat  an  ordinary  obaerver 
would  become  so  well  acquainted  either 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  or  with  the  manners  of 
the  Hebrides,  by  a  personal  intercourse,  as 
by  a  perusal  of  your  Journal. 

"  I  am  TMy  truly,  dear  sir,  your  most 
obedient  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  William  Forbes." 

When  I  consider  how  many  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  this  Tour  are  now  eone 
to  "  that  undiscovered  country,  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveller  returns,"  I  feel  an  im- 
pression at  once  awful  and  tender. — Requp- 
eiemU  in  pace! 

*  Raaay  was  highly  gratified,  sad  afteiwaidi 
vintsd  and  dined  with  Dr.  Johnson,  at  his  honae 
m  Londoa. — ^Boswkll. 

'  Injustice  both  to  Sir  William  Foibea  and 
myself,  it  is  proper  to  meation.  that  the  papers 
whidi  wera  sabmitted  to  hu  pemsal  contained 
only  an  account  of  oor  Toar  firom  the  time  that 
Dr.  Johnsoa  and  I  set  oat  firooi  Edinbaigh  (p.  46), 
and  consequently  did  not  contain  the  enlogimn  on 
Sir  William  Forbes,  Q>.  16),  which  he  never  saw 
till  th»  book  appeared  in  print;  nor  did  be  even 
know,  when  he  wrote  the  above  letter,  that  this 
Journal  was  to  be  published. — Bos  well. 


[TOtJB  TO  TBI 

It  may  be  objected  by  some  penoM,  u 
it  has  been  by  one  of  my  friends,  tiiat  he 
who  has  the  power  of  thus  exhiUtiDg  u 
exact  transcnpt  of  convemtioiis  is  not  i 
desirable  member  of  society.  I  repeat  the 
answer  which  I  made  to  that  friend :  "  Fev, 
verv  few,  need  be  afraid  that  their  nyings 
ynll  be  recorded.  Can  it  be  imagined  thtt 
I  would  take  the  trouble  to  gather  what 
erows  on  every  hedge,  because  I  have  c(^ 
lected  such  fruits  as  the  N^t^areil  and  the 
Boh  Chkbttbv.^" 

On  the  other  hand,  how  usefvl  it  such  a 
facul^,  if  well  exercised.     To  it  we  one 
all  those  interesting  apophthegms  and  «^ 
morabUia  of  the  ancients,  whidi  Pktaith, 
Xenophon,  and  Valerius  Maximua,  htm 
transmitted  to  us.    To  it  we  owe  all  thoR 
instructive    wad    entertaining    coQectiom 
which  the  French  have  made  nader  the 
title  of  *<  Ana,"  affixed  to  some  celebrated 
name.    To  it  we  owe  the  <«  Table-Tilk'' 
of  SeMen,  the  <<  Conversation "  between 
Ben   Jonson  and   Druromond  of  Haw- 
thomden,  Spence's  ^'  Anecdotes  of  Pope,** 
and  other  valuable  remains  in  our  own  laa- 
enage.     How  delighted  ahouU  we  haw 
been,  if  thus  introduced  into  the  oompany  of 
ShakBpeare  and  of  Dryden,  of  whom  ^ 
know  scarcely  any  thing  but  their  admira- 
ble writings !     W  hat  pleasure  wouhi  it  have 
given  us,  to  have  known  their  pett^  habiu, 
their  characteristick  manners,  their  modifs 
of  composition,  and  their  senuine  cpioioa 
of  preceding  writers  and  oftheir  coniemDC^ 
ranes!     AU  these  are  now  irrecovenbly 
lost.    Considering  how  many  of  the  itroog- 
est  and  most  brimant  effusions  of  exalted 
intellect  must  have  perished,  how  much  ii 
it  to  be  reeretted  that  all  men  of  distin- 
guished  wisdom  and  wit  have  not  been  at- 
tended by  friends,  of  taste  enough  to  te^ 
and  abilities  enough  to  register  their  con- 
versation. 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemaoua 
Molti,  aed  omnee  illacrymabilei 
Vigenmr,  ignotiqae  longfL 
Noete,  carent  quia  vate  aaero. 

They  whose  inferior  exertions  are  T^ 
corded,  ss  serving  to  exphiin  or  illoctrtte 
the  sayings  of  sudi  men,  may  be  proud  of 
being  thus  associated,  and  of  their  nasM 
being  transmitted  to  posterity,  by  beiog  ap* 
pended  to  an  illustrious  <diaracter. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  think  it  proper  to 
say,  that  I  have  suppressed  >  every  thin^ 

'  Having  found  on  a  revision  of  the  to  (dioo 
of  this  work,  that,  notwithstanding  my  beat  cii*> 
a  few  observationfl  had  escaped  me,  which  itm 
from  the  instant  impreasion,  the  pablicaboa  « 
which  might  perhaps  be  contidered  oa  pv^  ^ 
bounds  of  a  strict  decomro,  I  immediately  oioend 
that  they  should  be  omitted  in  the  safaeecioaDt  edi- 
tions.   I  WM  pleased  to  find  that  they  did  d0< 


BIBSIOBS.] 

which  I  thoaght  oould  re^y  hurt  aii^  one 
DOW  iiviog.  Vanity  and  self-conceit  in- 
deed may  aometinm  suffer.  With  respect 
to  what  is  related,  I  eonsidered  it  my  duty 
to  *<  exteQHato  nothing,  nor  set  down  auffht 
in  malice;*'  and  with  those  lighter  strokes 
of  Dr.  Jonnaon^  satire,  proeeraing  from  a 
wannth  and  enicknesa  or  imagination,  not 
from  any  malevolence  of  heart,  and  whidi, 
on  account  of  thor  excellence,  coi:dd  not  be 
OQutted,  I    tmit  that  they  who  are   the 
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subjects  of  them  have  good  sense  and  good 
temoer  enoogfh  not  to  be  displeased. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  shall  ever  re- 
flect with  ffreat  pleasure  on  a  Tour,  which 
has  been  the  means  of  preserving  so  much 
of  the  enlightened  and  instructive  conver- 
sation of  one  whose  virtues  will,  I  hojie, 
ever  be  an  object  of  imitation,  and  whose 
powers  of  mind  were  so  extraordinary,  that 
ages  may  revolve  before  such  a  man  shall 
again  appear. 


His  stay  in  Scotland  was  from  the  l8th 
of  Aurat,  on  which  day  he  arrived,  till 
them  of  November,  when  he  set  out  on 
his  return  to  L<»idon;  and  I  believe  ninety- 
fbar  days  were  never  passed  by  any  man  m 
t  more  vigwoiis  exertion.    •    •    •    •  • '. 

lOMMBl  is  the  whole  to  a  page.  If  any  of  the 
niM  load  aro  yet  left,  it  m  ewiug  to  inad?ertaiie« 
aloaa,  no  mas  iMiog  moio  auwilUog  to  giTo  pain 
m  Qtbcn  than  I  am. 

A  eootamptible  scribbler,  of  whom  I  have 
leaned  do  more  than  that,  after  having  disgraced 
lad  deieited  the  clerical  cbaraeter,  be  picks  ap  b 
UndoQ  a  acantjr  Kvelibood  by  acamloiu  lam- 
poott  oader  a  fetcned  name,  has  impudently  aod 
£ibe}y  imerted  that  the  paasagee  omitted  were 
defamaiary,  and  that  the  omission  was  not  vol- 
antuy,  but  compobory.    The  last  insinuation  I 
took  the  trovMe  pnblkkly  to  dieiproye;  yet,  like 
oae  of  Plope'i  dniioeB,  he  pemvered  in  "  the  lie 
o^otbroini."    As  to  the  charge  of  defamation, 
there  is  an  obrjoaa  and  certain  mode  of  refuting 
tL    Any  penon  who  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
compare  one  edition  with  the  other  will  find  that 
the  passsgrn  omitted  were  not  in  the  least  degree 
of  thst  natore,  bat  exactly  sach  as  I  have  repre- 
•EBted  them  in  the  former  port  of  this  note,  the 
barty  eflMon  of  momentary  feelings,  which  the 
deiieaey  of  politeness  ahould  have  suppressed. — 
BoBWKi.^     [The  only  passages  of  this  kind  that 
the  editor  has  observed  are  those  relating  to  Sir 
Alenndsr   Macdonald,    emte,  p.  872,  and  to 
Hr.  *^tler,  anitt  p>  460. — ^Ed.    I  believe  the 
•cribblcr  aJhided  to  waa   William  Thompson, 
amhorof  the  '*Man  in  the  Moon,*'  and  other 
■lirieal  Doreh,  half  clever,  half  crazy  kinds  of 
worica.    He  was  once  a  member  of  the  kirk  of 
Seollaadt  bst  being  deposed  by  the  presbytery  of 
Aaefatenider,  became  an  antbor  of  all  works  in 
Loadoo,  cottld  addom  finish  a  work,  on  what- 
ever aahject,  witfaoot  giving  a  slap  by  the  way  to 
that  asme  pieBbvtery  with  the  nnpronoonoeable 
aame:    Bosvrell  s  denial  of  having  retmcted  upon 
eaiMpiilffum  refolea  what  was  sara  by  Peter  Pk- 
dtf  and  otbeis  abovt   ««M*Donald*s    rage."— 
WjLurmtL  ScoTT.I 

*  [Hero  followed  in  the  original  text:  "He 
came  by  the  way  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  to 
Ediabaigh,  where  be  remamed  a  few  days,  and 
than  weot  by  St  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Inverness, 
and  Foft  Aogoatas,  to  the  Hebrides,  to  visit  which 
lbs  prineipal  object  be  had  in  view.    He 


He  saw  the  four  universities  of  Scotland, 
its  three  principal  cities,  and  as  much  of  the 
Highlana  and  insular  life  as  was  sufficient 
for  his  philosophical  contemplation. 

He  waa  respectfully  entertained  by  the 
g'reat,  the  learned,  and  the  elegant,  wherev- 
er he  went;  nor  was  he  less  delighted  with 
the  hospitality  which  he  experienced  in 
humbler  lifeS. 

His  various  adventures,  and  the  force  and 
vivacity  of  his  mind,  as  exercised  daring 
this  peregrination,  upon  innumerable  top- 
icks,  have  been  faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of 
my  abilities,  displayed  in  [the  foregoing] 

visited  the  isles  of  Sky,  Rasay,  Col,  Mull, 
Inchkenneth,  and  Icolmkill.  He  travelled  through 
Argvleshire  by  Inverary,  and  from  thence  by 
Lochlomond  and  Dunbarton  to  Gla^w,  then  by 
Loudon  to  Auehinleck  in  Ayrshire,  the  seat  of  my 
fiimily,  and  then  by  Hamilton,  back  to  Edmboigfa, 
where  he  again  spent  some  time.  I  had  the 
l^easure  of  accompanying  him  during  the  whole 
of  his  journey.*'  These  sentences,  and  another 
subse<iuent  paragraph,  are  removed  Irom  the  text, 
as  rendered  superfluous  by  the  insertion  of  the 
TotiT,  but  are  preserved  in  the  notes,  that  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Boswell's  original  work  may  be 
preserved  in  this  edition. — Ed.] 

The  authonr  was  not  a  small  gainer  by  this  ex- 
traordinary Journey;  for  Dr.  Johnson  thus  writes 
to  Mn.  Thrale,  8d  Nov.  1778:  "  BosweU  will 
praise  my  resolution  and  perseverance,  and  I  diall 
in  return  celebrate  his  good  humour  and  per- 

rtual  cheerfulness.  He  has  better  facultiea  than 
had  imagined;  more  jusmess  of  discernment, 
and  more  fecundity  of  imazes.  It  is  very  con- 
venient to  travel  with  him;  for  there  is  no  house 
where  he  is  not  received  with  kindness  and  re* 
spect" — Let.  90,  to  Mn.  Thrale. — ^Maloxts. 
[The  editor  asked  Lord  Stowell  in  what  estima- 
tion he  found  Boswell  amongst  his  countrymen. 
"  Generally  liked  as  a  good-natured  jolly  fellow," 
replied  hb  lordship.  **  But  was  he  respected?** 
'*  Why,  I  think  he  had  about  the  proportion  of 
respect  that  you  might  guess  would  be  shown  to 
tijoUy  fellow.*^  His  lordship  evidently  thought 
that  tb^  was  more  regard  than  respect. — ^Ed.] 
*  [He  was  long  remembered  amongst  the 
lower  ordeis  of  Hebrideans  by  the  title  of  the 
Sassenach  More,  the  big  JBnglishman.^ 
WALTxa  Scott.] 
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"  Jouraal  of  our  Tour,"    •••••! 
which  exhibits  as  striking  a  view  of  his 

Eowers  in  conversation,  as  his  works  do  of 
is  excellence  in  writing.  Nor  can  I  deny 
to  myself  the  very  flattering  gratification 
of  inserting  here  the  character  which  my 
friend  Mr.  Courtenay  has  been  pleased  to 
give  of  that  work : 

**  With  Reynolds'  pencil,  vivid,  bold,  and  true. 
So  fervent  Boswell  gives  him  to  our  view: 
In  every  trait  we  see  his  mind  expand; 
The  master  rises  by  the  pupil's  band: 
We  love  the  writer,  praise  bis  happy  vein, 
Graced  with  the  naivete  of  the  sage  Montaigne; 
Hence  not  alone  are  brighter  parts  display 'd. 
Bat  e*en  the  specks  of  character  pourtray'd: 
We  see  the  Rambler  with  fastidious  smUe 
Mark  the  lone  tree,  and  note  the  heath-clad  isle; 
But  when  th'  heroic  tale  of '  Flora*  *  charms, 
Deck'd  in  a  kilt,  he  wields  a  chieftain's  arms: 
The  tuneful  piper  sounds  a  martial  strain. 
And  Samuel  sings,  *  The  long  shall  have  his  ain. '  *' 

Daring  his  st^  at  Edinburgh,  after  his 
return  from  the  Hebrides,  he  was  at  great 
pains  to  obtain  information  concerning  Scot- 
land; and  it  will  appear  from  his  sub^quent 
letters,  that  he  was  not  less  solicitous  for 
intelligence  on  this  subject  after  his  return 
to  London. 


C( 


TO   JAMES    BOSWELL,    ESQ,. 

*«27Ui  Nov.  1T7S. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  came  home  last  night, 
without  any  incommodity,  danger,  or  wea- 
riness, and  am  ready  to  begrin  a  new  jour- 
ney. I  shall  go  to  Oxford  on  Monday.  I 
know  Mrs.  Bos  well  wished  me  well  to  go  3; 
her  wishes  have  not   been  disappointed. 

*  [Here  followed  in  the  original  text,  **  to  the 
Hebrides,  to  which,  as  tbe  public  has  been  pleased 
to  honour  it  by  a  very  extensive  circulation,  I  beg 
leave  to  refer,  as  to  a  separate  and  remarkable 
portion  of  his  life,  which  may  be  there  seen  in 
detail,  and "—Ed.] 

*  *'  The    celebrated    Flora    Macdonald.*'— 

COURTEJCAY. 

'  In  this  he  showed  a  very  acute  penetration. 
My  wife  paid  him  the  most  assiduous  and  respect- 
ful attention  while  he  was  our  guest;  so  that  I 
wonder  how  he  discovered  her  wishing  for  his 
departure.  Tbe  truth  is,  that  his  irregular  hours 
and  uncouth  habits,  such  as  turning  the  candles 
with  their  heads  downwards,  when  they  did  not 
bum  bright  enough,  and  letting  the  wax  drop  upon 
the  carpet,  could  not  but  be  disagreeable  to  a 
lady.  Besides,  she  had  not  that  high  admiration 
of  him  which  was  felt  by  most  of  those  who  knew 
him;  and  what  was  very  natural  to  a  female  mind, 
she  thought  he  had  too  much  influence  over  her 
husband.  She  once,  in  a  little  warmth,  made, 
with  more  point  than  justice,  this  remark  upon 
that  subject:  "  I  have  seen  many  a  bear  led  by  a 
man ;  but  I  never  before  saw  a  man  led  by  a 
bear.** — ^Boswell.  [The  reader  will,  however, 
hereafter  see  that  the  repetition  of  this  observation 
as  to  Mrs.  Bosw^Ps  feelings  towards  him  was 
made  so  frequently  and  pertinaciously,  as  is  hard- 


Mx8.  Williams  has  received  Sir  A.'84  let- 
ter. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  aU  those  to 
whom  my  compliments  may  be  welcome. 

"  Let  the  box^  be  sent  as  soon  as  it  can, 
and  let  me  know  when  to  expect  it 

"  Inquire,  if  you  can,  the  order  of  the 
clans:  Macdonald  is  firsts ,  Maclean  second; 
further  I  cannot  go.  Quicken  Dr.  Web- 
ster 7.    I  am,  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

<'  Sam,  Jobkiok." 

**  MR.  B08W£LL  TO  DB.  JOBllSOIf. 

**  Edlsbtii«li,  HDtcxm. 

•  •  •  •         •         *     t 

"  You  shall  have  what  information  I  can 
procure  as  to  the  order  of  the  clans.  A 
grentleman  of  the  name  of  Grant  tells  me 
that  there  is  no  settled  order  among  theo; 
and  he  says  that  the  Macdonalds  were  oot 
placed  upon  the  right  of  the  army  at  Cullo- 
den;  the  Stuarts  were.  I  shall,  however, 
examine  witnesses  of  every  name  that  1 
can  find  here.  Dr.  Webster  shall  be  qaick- 
ened  too.  I  like  your  little  memorandoms; 
they  are  symptoms  of  your  being  in  caroest 
with  your  book  of  northern  travels, 

«*  Your  box  shall  be  sent  next  week  by 
sea.  You  will  find  in  it  some  pieces  of  the 
broom-bush  which  you  saw  growing  on  tlie 
old  castle  of  Auchinleck.  1  he  wood  ha  t 
curious  appearance  when  sawn  across. 
You  may  either  have  a  little  writing-Blaii' 
dish  made  of  it,  or  get  it  formed  into  boards 
for  a  treatise  on  witchcraf).,  by  way  of  i 

suitable  binding.'' 

•  *        •        •        ft       • 

ly  reconcileable  with  good  taste  and  goad  um- 
ners. — ^Ed.] 

*  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  one  of  the  profoMn 
at  Aberdeen. — ^Bosweli.. 

^  This  was  a  box  containing  a  namber  of 
curious  things  which  he  had  picked  up  in  Seot^ 
land,  particularly  some  hom-epooos. — Bobwkll. 

^  [The  Macdonalds  always  laid  claim  to  be 
placed  on  tbe  right  of  the  whole  clans,  ud  tbMt 
of  that  tribe  assign  the  breach  of  this  order  at  Csl- 
loden  as  one  cause  of  the  Joss  of  the  day.  Tbe 
Macdonalds,  placed  on  the  left  wing,  refaaed  to 
charge,  and  positively  lefl  tbe  field  anasniled  aad 
unbroken.  Lord  Geoige  Muiray  in  r9A  eo- 
deavoured  to  urge  them  on  by  saying  thai  tfacx 
behaviour  would  make  the  left  the  runt,  aAc)  dul 
he  himself  would  take  the  name  oi  Macdonalii 
On  this  subject  there  are  some  corioos  notices, « 
a  very  interesting  journal  written  by  one  of  ^ 
seven  men  of  Moidart,  aa  they  wece  ctHcd^ 
Macdonalds  of  the  Clanronald  sept,  who  wen  I!*' 
iirat  who  declared  for  the  prince  at  bis  laodiiv;  k' 
their  chief's  country.  It  is  in  tbe  loribi>^ 
papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  510. — Walter  Scott.] 

'  The  Reverend  Dr.  Alexander  Wehstw,  o«' 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinbuigh,  a  man  of  dbtiO* 
guished  abilities,  who  had  promised  him  infnnsft* 
tion  concerning  the  Highlands  and  Islands  o^ 
Scotland. — Bos  well.  [See  antet  p*  SST'" 
Ed.] 
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"mU    BdSWSLL   TO  DR.   JOHNSOIT. 

^BdjBborgli,  ttdi  Dee.  1773. 

9  •  •  •  •  • 

"Toa  promised  itte  an  inscription  for  ft 
prist  to  be  taken  iVom  an  historical  picture 
of  Marv  Queen  of  Scots,  beinff  forced  to 
roii^n  her  crown,  which  Mr.  Hamilton  at 
Rome  has  painted  fbr  me.  The  two  fol- 
lowinghare  been  sent  to  me: 

" '  Jimria  Stotmvm  Regina  meliori  «e- 
cttio  digna^  jui  regimm  tMhiu  iediHosU 
Mvtto  reiigntUJ 

*'  *  CiveM  $editio9i  Mariam  Seotorum 
Begmmm  $eie  rnimeri   ahdieare  invitam 

**  Be  so  good  88  to  read  the  passage  in 
Robertson,  and  see  if  you  cannot  five  me  a 
better  tnseription.  I  most  have  it  both  in 
Latin  and  English:  so  if  you  should  not 

ee  me  another  Latin  one,  you  will  at 
It  choose  the  best  of  these  two,  and  send 

a  translation  of  it" 

•       ••••• 

His  humane  forgiving  disposition  was  put 
to  a  pretty  strong  test  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
doB  by  a  liberty  which  Mr.  Thomas  Da- 
vies  had  taken  with  him  in  his  absence, 
which  was,  to  publish  two  volumes  entitled 
"  Miscellaneoua  and  Fugitive  Pieces," 
which  he  advertised  in  the  newspspers, 
"  By  tfae  Author  of  the  Rambler."  In  this 
coRection,  several  of  Dr.  Johnson's  ac- 
hiowiedged  writings,  several  of  his  anony- 
iDous  perfbrmances,  and  some  which  he 
htd  written  for  others,  were  inserted;  but 
there  were  also  some  in  which  he  had  no 
conoem  whatever.  He  was  at  first  very 
angry,  as  he  had  good  reason  to  be.  But, 
upon  consideration  of  his  poor  friend's  nar- 
row cifcumstanees,  and  that  he  had  only  a 
little  pffofit  in  view,  and  meant  no  harm,  he 
soon  releoied,  and  continued  his  kindness 
to  him  as  formerly. 

^^  [When  Mrs.  Thrale  on  this  oc- 

^)^^  easkm  said  to  him,  **  How  would 
Pope  have  raved ,  had  he  been  serv- 
ed »?  *  We  ^ouM  never,'  replied  he,  *  have 
heard  the  last  on 't,  to  be  sure;  but  then 
Pope  wrss  a  narrow  man.  I  will,  however,' 
ailded  he, '  storm  and  bluster  myself  a  lit- 
tte  this  time;  '—so  went  to  London  in  all 
the  wrath  be  could  muster  up.  At  his 
return,  Mrs.  Thrale  asked  how  the  affair 
ended  :  '  Why,*  said  he,  *  I  was  a  fierce 
fellow,  and  pretended  to  be  very  angry, 
and  Thomas  was  a  good-natured  fellow, 
and  pretended  to  be  very  sorry;  so 
Here  the  matter  ended,  I  believe  the 
dog  lovai  me  dearly.'  Mr.  Thrale,  turn- 
ing round  to  him,  *  What  shall  you  and 
I  do  that  is  good  for  Tom  Davies  ? 
We    will  do  aomeUiing  for  him,   to   be 

In  the  course  of  his  self-examination 
with  retrospect  to  this  year,  he  seems  to 
vol..   r.  60 


have  been  much  dejected;  for  he  says,  1st 
January,  1774: 

«*  This  year  has  passed  with  so  little  im- 
provement, that  I  doubt  whether  I  have 
not  rather  impaired  than  increased  my 
learning." 

And  yet  we  have  seen  how  he  read,  and 
we  know  how  he  talked  during  that  pe- 
riod. 

[**  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  MONTAGU. 

**llth  Jan.  1774. 

•*  Madam, — Having  committed  one  fault 
by  inadvertency,  I  will  not  commit  another 
by  sullenness.  When  I  had  the  honour  of 
your  card,  I  could  not  comply  with  your 
mvitation,  and  must  now  sufier  the  shame 
of  confessing  that  the  necessitv  of  an  an- 
swer did  not  come  into  my  roina. 

"  This  omission,  madam,  you  msy  easily 
excuse,  as  the  consciousness  of  your  own 
character  must  secure  you  from  suspecting 
that  the  ^  favour  of  your  notice  can  ever 
miss  a  suitable  return,  but  from  ignorance 
or  thoughtlessness,  and  to  be  ignorant  of 
your  eminence  is  not  easy,  but  to  him  who 
lives  out  of  the  reach  or  the  publick  voice. 
— I  am,  madam,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."] 

He  was  now  seriously  engaj^ed  in  wri- 
ting an  account  of  our  travels  in  the  Heb- 
rides, in  consequence  of  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  more  frequent  correspondence 
with  him. 

'*  TO  JAMBS  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

**  89th  Jan.  1774. 

"  Dbar  sib, — Mv  operations  have  been 
hindered  by  a  cougn;  at  least  I  flatter  my- 
self, that  if  my  couffh  had  not  come,  I 
should  have  been  further  advanced.  But  I 
have  had  no  intelligence  from  Dr.  Webster, 
nor  from  the  excise-ofiice,  nor  from  you. 
No  account  of  the  little  boroush  i.  No- 
thing of  the  Erse  language.  1  have  yet 
heara  nothing  of  my  box. 

"  You  must  make  haste  and  gather  me 
all  you  can,  and  do  it  quickly,  or  I  will  and 
shall  do  without  it 

*<Muke  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
weU,  and  tell  her  that  I  do  not  love  her  Ute 
less  for  wishing  me  away.  I  ffave  her 
trouble  enough,  and  shall  be  glad,  m  recom- 
pense, to  give  her  any  pleasure. 
^  "  I  would  send  some  porter  into  the  Heb- 
rides, if  I  knew  which  way  it  could  be  got 
to  my  kind  friends  there.  Inquire,  and  let 
me  know. 

"  Make  mv  compliments  to  all  the  doc* 
tors  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  all  my  friends, 
from  one  end  of  Scotland  to  the  other. 

'  The  ancient  burgh  of  Pmtick,  ia  Ayiriure.— * 

BOSWKI.1.. 
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"  Write  to  mcj  and  send  me  what  intelli- 
gence you  can;  and  if  any  thing  is  too 
bulkj  for  the  post,  let  me  have  it  by  the 
earner.  I  do  not  like  trusting  winds  and 
waves. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most,  &c. 

"  Sam.  JoHwsoir." 

"to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*«  London,  7Ui  Feb.  1T74. 

'<  Dear  sir, — In  a  day  or  two  after  I 
had  written  the  last  discontented  letter,  I 
received  my  box,  which  was  very  welcome. 
But  still  I  must  entreat  you  to  hasten  Dr. 
Webster,  and  continue  to  pick  up  what  you 
can  that  may  be  useful. 

<'Mr.  Oglethorpe  was  with  me  this 
morning ;  you  know  his  errand.  He  was 
not  unwelcome. 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  my  good  inten- 
tions towards  her  still  continue.  I  shoukl 
be  glad  to  do  any  thing  that  would  either 
benefit  or  please  tier. 

<*  Chambers  is  not  yet  gone,  but  so  hur- 
ried, or  so  negligent,  or  so  proud,  that  I 
rarely  see  him.  I  have  indeol,  for  some 
weeks  past,  been  very  ill  of  a  cold  and 
cough,  and  have  been  at  Mrs.  Thrale's, 
that  I  might  be  taken  care  of.  I  am  much 
better:  nova  redeunt  in  prcelia  vires; 
but  1  am  yet  tender,  and  easily  disordered. 
How  happy  it  was  that  neither  of  us  were 
ill  in  the  Hebrides. 

"  The  question  of  literary  property  ^  is 

^  [The  question  was  not  decided  till  the  22d 
Feb. ;  the  following  summary  of  this  matter  is 
extracted  from  the  **  Annual  Register  '*  for  1774, 
pp.  95-6: 

**  This  day  eame  on,  in  the  boose  of  lords,  the 
final  determination  on  the  cause  of  literary 
property,  which  rested  principally  on  these  ihne 
points: 

'*  I.  Whether  the  anthonr  of  a  book,  or  litera- 
ry composition,  has  a  common  law  right  to  the 
sole  and  exclusive  publication  of  such  book  or 
literary  composition  ? 

"H.  Whether  an  action  for  a  violation  of 
eommon  law  right  will  lie  against  those  persons 
who  publish  the  book  or  literary  composition  of 
an  authour  without  his  consent  ? 

**  III.  How  far  the  statute  of  the  8th  Queen 
Anne  affects  the  supposition  of  a  common  law 
liight  > 

**  The  judges  having  previously  delivered  their 
opinions  on  these  points.  Lord  Camden  rose  and 
spoke  very  learnedly  for  near  two  hours  against 
the  literary  claimants,  and  in  defence  of  the  statute 
of  Queen  Anne,  which  he  said  took  away  any 
right  at  common  law  for  an  authour's  exclusively 
multiplving  copies,  if  any  such  right  existed.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  spoke  for  three  quartera  of  an  hour 
to  the  same  effect  The  young  Lord  Lyttdton 
next  rose,  and  made  a  short  but  florid  harangue 
in  favour  of  literary  property.  The  Bishop  of 
Cariisle  and  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  spoke 
minst  it;  and  the  qnestbn  being  put  by  the  Lord 
ChaiiceUor,  whedier  it  was  their  brdships'  plea^ 


tltis  day  before  the  tords,  Muphy  drrw 
up  the  appellants*  case,  that  ii,  the  plet 
against  the  peipetual  right  I  have  not 
seen  it,  nor  neard  the  decision.  I  would 
not  have  the  right  perpetual. 

"  I  will  write  to  you  as  any  thing  ocean, 
and  do  you  send  me  something  about  mv 
Scottish  friends.  I  have  very  mat  kind- 
ness for  them.  Let  me  know  Ukewiae  bow 
fees  come  in,  and  when  we  ate  to  see  yoa. 
— I  am,  air,  yours  affectionately, 

"Sam.  Johhiov." 

He  at  this  time  wrote  the  foUowing  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Steevens,  his  able  associate  in 
editing  Shakspeare; 

'^TO  OE0R6E  STEBVBX8,  SSO-  HAMTSTIiA. 

«*7UiP«Knwjr,i11i. 

"  Sir,— If  I  am  asked  when  I  have  aeea 
Mr.  Steevens,  you  know  what  answer  I 
mus^  give;  if  I  am  asked  when  I  shall  lee 
him,  I  wish  yon  couki  tell  me  wbai  to 
say. 

"  If  you  have « Lesley's  History  of  Scot- 
land,' or  any  other  book  about  Sootlaod, 
except  Boetius  and  Buchanan,  it  will  be  a 
kindness  if  you  send  them  to,  sir,  yoor 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Jobsbo5." 

«  TO  eEOBGB   STEEVENS,  ES^. 

**  SIM  F«^  1TT4. 

"  SiB,— We  are  thinking  to  augsjent  oar 
club,  and  I  am  desirous  of  nominating  joo, 
if  you  care  to  stand  the  ballot,  snd  can  at- 
tend on  Friday  nif  hts  at  least  twice  ia  fivt 
weeks:  less  than  this  is  too  little,  and  ratb- 
er  more  will  be  expected.  Be  pleased  to 
let  me  know  before  Friday.  I  am,  sirjoar 
most,  &c.  *<  Sam.  Jobv809.'' 

*'T0   GEOBOB  8TBBTBIV8,  BSO. 

**  Sir, — ^Last  night  you  became  a  inem* 
her  of  the  club;  if  you  call  on  me  on  Frida/, 

sure  that  the  decree  riionld  be  reveissd,  it  «■ 
agreed  without  a  diiwion,  with  oorti. 

««  By  the  above  decbkm  of  the  impoitaot  fff^ 
tion  reapectiDg  copyright  in  books,  near  200,0(NU. 
worth  of  what  was  mnestly  porchased  at  pabtie 
sales,  and  which  was  yesterday  thought  propfftjt 
is  now  reduced  to  nothing.  The  bookseUen  of 
London  and  Weatminster,  many  of  wbom  »n 
estates  and  houses  to  purehaae  copyright,  ait  i&  > 
manner  rained;  and  mose  who,  ahter  maDj  jwo' 
indostry,  thought  they  had  acquired  a  compete^ 
to  provide  for  their  families,  now  find  thsmvo 
without  a  shiUiog  to  devise  to  their  sooeeffor- 

"  The  English  booksellen  have  now  no  oibcr 
security  in  future,  fiMr  any  titeraiy  purehsM  tbey 
may  make,  but  the  statute  of  the  8di  of  Qseas 
Anne,  which  seearss  to  the  aotboar's  aaBgw^ 
eichuive  property  for  foaiteen  vsan,  ta  w^ 
again  to  the  authour,  and  veat  la  Bia  ix  tatsH 
yean  move**' — £o.] 
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I  win  introduce  yoti.    A  gentleman  propos- 
ed after  you,  was  rejected. 

"  I  thank  you  for  Neander  i,  but  wish  he 
were  not  so  fine.  I  will  take  care  of  him. 
I  am,  nr,  your  humble  eervant, 

^  Sam.  Jorvson." 

*'T0  JAMES   B08WELL,    BSQ. 

**  6th  Mardi,  1774. 

"  Dear  sir, — Dr.  Webaier's  informa- 
tiooa  were  much  less  exact,  and  much  leas 
determinate  than  I  expected :  they  are,  in- 
deed, much  less  positive  than,  if  he  can 
trust  his  own  book '  which  he  laid  before 
me,  he  is  able  to  give.  But  I  believe  it  will 
tlways  be  found,  that  he  who  calls  much 
for  information  will  advance  his  work  but 
•lowly. 

**i  am,  however,  obliged  to  you,  dear 
ttr,  for  your  endeavours  to  help  me,  and 
hope,  tiiat  between  us  something  will  some 
time  be  done,  if  not  on  this  on  some  occa- 
Mon. 

"  Chambers  is  either  married,  or  almost 
married,  to  Miss  Wilton  3,  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
exquisitely  beautiful,  whom  he  has,  with 
him  ltwyer*8  tongue,  persuaded  to  take  her 
dunce  with  him  in  the  East 

<'  We  have  added  to  the  club,  Charles 
FoxS  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Dr.  Fordyce, 
tod  Mr.  Steevens^. 

•*  Return  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Webster. 
Tell  Dr.  Robertson  I  have  not  much  to  re- 
ply to  his  censure  of  my  negligence:  and 
tdl  Dr.  Blair,  that  since  he  has  written 
hither*  what  l*said  to  him,  we  must  now 

*  Bee  the  CataiMM  of  Mr.  8teeveiit*f  Ubianr, 
No.  S65: — '*  NeaiKui  (Mich.)  Opu  anreom,  Gr. 
et  LsL  S  toiB.  4to.  eorie  tureico,  foliis  deau- 
mU.  Updb,  1577.**  This  was  doabden  the 
%Mk  which  appean  to  have  beeo  lent  by  Mr. 
Hffffffaa  to  Dr.  JohoMm. — ^Malonb. 

*  A  Qunsenpt  scoaaiit  dmwn  by  Dt.  Webster 
«f  ail  thu  puiahea  in  SootUnd,  aocertainiog  their 
IsB^th,  hreadth,  namber  of  iohabitanta,  and  dis- 
tia^niiriiiqg  PMtoalants  and  Roman  Catbolicka. 
Ths  book  has  been  transoikted  to  goTcmmeut, 
and  Dr.  iohnaon  aaw  a  copy  of  it  in  Dr.  Web- 
iter's  poflMsrion. — ^Bo8wei.l. 

'  [Danghler  of  Mr.  Wilton,  the  aeolptor. 
After  Sir  Robert  Cbambeis*s  death  ahe  retained 
to  Ci^and,  and  ia  now  ( 1830)  living  at  PAney. 
M«i  Chambeis,  her  daoghter,  married,  as  the 
UfUit  k  informed.  Colonel  Macdonald,  the  aon  of 
Roim.    See  ante,  p.  Sd6. — ^En.] 

*  [Mr.  Fox  was  brought  in  by  Bfr.  Burke, 
and  thk  n»eettog  at  the  Cinb  was  the  onl?  link  of 
acqniaiaoea  b^een  Mr.  Foa  and  Johnaon.-— 

MACmtKTOflK.] 

*  [It  is  odd  that  be  doea  not  mentioa  Mr. 
Gibbon*  whose  adnuanon  seems,  by  Mr.  Hatch- 
sa*s  list,  to  have  been  eonteroporary  with  Stae- 

'  [This  applies  to  one  of  Johnson's  mde 
apaechea,  the  mere  repetition  of  which  by  Dr. 
Blair,  Joluiaoo,  with  oiore  ingenoity  than  jaatioe. 


consider  ourselves  as  even,  forgive  one  an- 
other, and  begin  again.  I  care  not  how 
soon,  for  he  is  a  very  pleasing  man.  Pay 
my  compliments  to  all  my  friends,  and  re- 
mind Lord  £lihank  of  his  promise  to  give 
me  all  his  works. 

<'  I  hope  Mrs.  Boswell  and  little  Miss 
are  well. — ^When  shall  I  see  them  again.' 
She  is  a  sweet  lady,  only  she  was  so  glad 
to  see  me  go,  that  I  have  almost  a  mind  to 
come  again,  that  she  may  again  have  the 
same  pleasure. 

"  Inquire  if  it  he  practicahte  to  send  a 
small  present  of  a  cask  of  porter  to  Dunve- 
gan,  Rasay,  and  Col.  I  would  not  wish 
to  be  thought  forgetful  of  civilities.  I  am, 
sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johksov.'* 


On  the  5th  of  March  I  wrote  to  him, 
questing  his  counsel  whether  I  should  this 
spring  come  to  London.  I  ststed  to.  him 
on  the  one  hand  some  pecuniary  emharrass- 
ments,  which,  together  with  mv  wife's 
situation  at  that  time,  made  me  hesitate; 
and  on  the  other,  the  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment which  my  annual  visit  to  the  metrop- 
olis always  afforded  me;  and  particularlv 
mention^  a  peculiar  satisfaction  which 
I  experienced  m  celehrating  the  festival  of 
Easter  in  St.  Paul's  cathednd;  that,  to  my 
fancy,  it  appeared  like  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem at  the  feast  of  the  Passover;  and  that 
the  strong  devotion  which  I  felt  on  that 
occasion  diffused  its  injQuence  on  my  mind 
through  the  rest  of  the  year. 

''to  JAMES    BOSWBLL,    VSQ. 
Not  dated,  but  writtea  about  the  IStb  orKsrdL 

**  Deak  sir, — I  am  sshamed  to  think 
that  since  I  received  vour  letter  I  have  pass- 
ed so  manv  days  without  answering^  it. 

"  I  think  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
resolving  your  doubts.  The  reasons  for 
which  you  are  inclined  to  visit  London  are, 
I  think,  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  answer 
the  objections.  That  you  should  delight  to 
come  once  a  year  to  the  fountain  of  mtelli- 
pence  and  pleasure  is  very  natural;  hut  hoth 
mformation  and  pleasure  must  be  regulated 
hy  propriety.  Pleasure,  which  cannot  be  oh- 
tained  but  by  unseasonahle  or  unsuitable 
expense,  must  always  end  in  pain;  and 
pleasure,  which  must  be  enjoyed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another's  pain,  can  never  be  such 
as  a  worthy  mind  can  fully  delight  in. 

"  What  improvement  you  might  gain  hy 
coming  to  London,  you  may  easily  supply 
or  easily  compensate,  hy  enjoining  yourself 
some  particular  study  at  home,  or  opening 
some  new  avenue  to  information.  Ediii« 
burgh  is  not  yet  exhausted;  and  I  am  sura 

chose  to  consider  as  eqnivaleot  to  the  original 
offence;  bat  it  turned  oat  that  Blair  bad  fiot  tM 
I  the  story. — ^Ed.] 
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Jo  a  will  find  no  pleasure  here  which  can 
eserve  either  that  you  should  anticipate 
any  part  of  your  future  fortune,  or  that  you 
should  condemn  yourself  and  your  lady  to 
penurious  frugality  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

"I  need  not  tell  you  what  regard  you 
owe  to  Mrs.  Bos  well's  entreaties;  or  how 
much  you  ought  to  study  the  happiness  of 
her  who  studies  vours  with  so  much  dili- 
gence, and  of  wnose  kindness  you  enjoy 
such  good  effects.  Life  cannot  suhsistin 
society  but  by  reciprocal  concessions.  She 
permitted  you  to  ramble  last  year,  you  must 
permit  her  now  to  keep  you  at  home. 

**  Your  last  reason  is  so  serious,  that  I 
am  unwillinff  to  oppose  it.  Tet  you  must 
remember,  tnat  your  image  of  worshipping 
once  a  year  in  a  certain  place,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Jews,  is  but  a  comparison;  and 
iimile  non  est  idem;  if  the  annual  resort  to 
Jerusalem  was  a  duty  to  the  Jews,  it  was 
a  duty  because  it  was  commanded;  and 
you  have  uo  such  command,  therefore 
no  such  duty.  It  may  be  dangerous  to 
reoeive  too  readily,  and  indulge  too  fondly, 
opinions,  from  which,  oerhaps,  no  pious 
mind  is  wholly  disengaged,  of  local  sanctity 
and  local  devotion.  You  know  what 
atrange  effects  ^  they  have  produced  over  a 
great  part  of  the  Christian  world.  I  am 
now  writing,  and  you,  when  you  read  this, 
are  reading  under  the  Eye  of  Omnipres- 
ence. 

"  To  what  degree  fancy  is  to  be  admit- 
ted into  religious  offices,  it  would  require 
much  deliberation  to  determine.  I  am  far 
from  intending  totally  to  exclude  it.  Fanc^ 
is  a  facultv  bestowed  by  our  Creator,  and  it 
is  reasonable  that  all  his  gifls  should  be  used 
to  his  glory,  that  all  our  laculties  should  co- 
operate in  his  worship;  but  they  are  to  co- 
operate according  to  the  will  of  him  that 
gave  them,  according  to  the  order  which 
Eia  wisdom  has  established.  As  ceremonies, 
prudential  or  convenient,  are  less  obligatory 
than  positive  ordinances,  as  bodily  worship 
IB  omy  the  token  to  others  or  ourselves  of 
mental  adoration,  so  fancy  is  always  to  act 
in  subordination  to  reason.  We  may  take 
fancy  for  a  companion,  but  must  follow 
xeason  as  our  guide*.  We  may  allow  fancy 
to  suggest  certain  ideas  in  certain  places; 
but  reason  must  always  be  heard,  when  she 
tells  ui,  that  those  ideas  and  those  places 
have  no  natural  or  necessary  relation. 
When  we  enter  a  church  we  habitually  re- 
call to  mind  the  duty  of  adoration,  but  we 
must  not  omit  adoration  for  want  of  a  tem- 
ple: because  we  know,  and  ought  to  re- 
member, that  the  Universal  Lord  is  every 
where  present;  and  that,  therefore^  to  come 
to  Jona,  or  to  Jerusalem,  though  it  may  be 
useful,  cannot  be  necessary. 

*  [AJlading  probably  to  the  Craflsdes. — Ed.] 


"  Thus  I  have  answered  your  letter,  and 
have  not  answered  it  negligently.  I  love 
you  too  well  to  be  careless  when  you  are 
serious. 

"  I  think  I  shall  be  very  diligent  next 
week  about  our  travels,  which  1  have  too 
long  neglected.  I  am,  dear  sir,  vour  movt, 
&c.  *<  Sam.  Jobksor. 

*'  Compliments  to  madam  and  miss." 


(( 


TO  JAMES   BOSWSLL,   ESQ. 

"  lOth  M»j,  im. 
"Dear  siRr-The  ladv  who  dcUverathis 
has  a  lawsuit,  in  which  sne  desires  to  make 
use  of  your  skill  and  eloauence,  and  she 
seems  to  think  that  she  snail  have  some- 
thing more  of  both  for  a  recomroendaiioQ 
from  me;  which,  though  1  know  how  little 
you  want  anv  external  incitement  to  your 
duty,  I  could  not  refuse  her,  because  I  know 
that  at  least  it  will  not  hurt  her  to  tell  you 
that  I  wish  her  well.  I  am,  sir,  your  moit 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnsoa." 

''MR.    BOSWELL  TO   DR.  JOH5805. 

*«  Ediobwvh,  iSth  lUy,  iTli. 

*'  Lord  Hailea  has  begged  of  me  to  ofier 
you  his  best  respects,  and  to  transmit  to 
you  specimens  or  '  Annals  of  Scotland,  irom 
the  Accession  of  Malcolm  Kenmore  to  the 
Death  of  James  V.'  in  drawing  up  which 
his  lordship  has  been  engaged  for  fiooae 
time.  His  lordship  writes  to  me  thue:  ^  If 
I  could  procure  Dr.  Johnson's  criticisms, 
they  would  be  of  great  use  to  me  in  the 
prosecution  of  my  work,  as  thejr  wouki  be 
judicious  and  true.  I  have  no  right  to  ask 
that  favour  of  him.  If  you  could,  it  would 
highlv  oblige  me.' 

"Dr.  Blair  requests  you  may  be  aaaured 
that  he  did  not  write  to  London  what  yo« 
said  to  him,  and  that  neither  by  word  nor 
letter  has  he  made  the  least  complaint  oi 
you  9;  but  on  the  contrary  has  a  high  re- 
spect for  you,  and  loves  vou  much  mora 
smce  he  saw  you  in  Scotland.  It  would  holh 
divert  and  please  you  to  see  his  eageroeM 
about  this  matter.'' 


(( 


it 


TO  JAMES   BOSWELL,  BSO- 

'( Btraadiui,  iStb  Ji»t»  1^^ 

Dear  sir,— Yesterday  I  put  the  first 
sheets  of  the  'Journey  to  the  nebrides*  u) 
the  press.  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  ^ 
some  justice  in  the  first  paragraph.  It  will 
be  one  volume  in  octavo,  not  thick. 

"  It  will  be  proper  to  make  some  presenU 
in  Scotland.  You  shall  tell  me  to  whom  I 
shall  give;  and  I  have  stipulated  twenty 
five  for  vou  to  give  in  your  own  name. 
Some  will  take  the  present  better  from  oiei 
others  better  from  you.  In  this,  you  who 
are  to  live  in  the  place  ought  to  direct 

■  [See  €Mt€,  p.  471.— Eo.] 
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Consider  it  Wbaterer  yon  ean  get  for  m^ 
pnrpoae  send  me;  and  make  mv  compli- 
menu  to  your  lady  and  both  tne  young 
ones.    I  am,  sir,  your,  &c. 

<<  Sam.  Johkso5." 

'*MR.    BOSWXLL    TO   DR.    JOHNSON. 

tt  Bdinbiuf h,  24th  June,  1774. 

"  Ton  do  not  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
thevariona  packets  which  I  have  sent  to 
yoa.  Neither  can  I  prevail  with  you  to  ofi- 
fwer  my  letters,  though  you  honour  me 
with  returm*  You  have  said  nothing  to 
me  shout  poor  Goldsmith ',  nothing  about 
LsBs^ton. 

"  Thave  raceived  for  you  from  the  Socie- 
ty for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge 
in  Scotland,  the  lollomng  Erse  books: — 
*The  New  Testament,'  'Baxter's  Call,' 
*The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  at  Westminster,'  « The  Mo- 
ther's Catechism,'  '  A  Gaelick  and  English 
Vocsbttlary9.'» 

"to  JAMKB   BOSWSLL,    B8(l. 

"4thJuIy»lT74. 

**Dba»  bib, — I  wish  you  could  have 
looked  over  my  book  before  the  printer,  but 
it  eotthl  not  easily  be.  I  suspect  some  mis- 
tiltfs;  but  as  I  deal,  perhaps,  more  in  no- 
tions than  in  facts,  the  matter  is  not  great, 
and  the  second  edition  will  be  mended,  if 
tny  such  tiiere  be.  The  press  will  go  on 
iiowly  for  a  time,  because  l  am  going  into 
Wsles  to-morrow. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  I  speared  to 
treat  such  a  character  as  Lord  Hailes  oth- 
erwise than  with  high  respect  I  return 
Che  sheets  3,  to  which  I  have  done  what 
misdiief  I  eould:  and  finding  it  so  little, 
thought  not  moea  of  sending  them.  The 
narrative  is  clear,  lively,  and  short 

*'  1  have  done  worse  to  Lord  Hailes  than 
byaegleeling  his  sheets:  I  have  run  him 
in  debt  Dr.  Home,  the  president  of  Mag- 
dalen College  in  Oxford,  wrote  to  me  about 
three  months  ago,  that  he  purp<>sed  to  re- 
print Walton'^  Lives,  and  desired  me  to 
oontribttte  to  the  work:  my  answer  was, 
thai  Lord  Hailes  intended  the  same  publica- 
itoa:  and  Dr.  Home  has  resigned  it  to  him. 
His  lordship  must  now  think  seriously  about 
it 

"  Of  poor  dear  Dr.  Goldsmith  there  is  lit- 
tle to  be  loki,  more  than  the  papers  have 

*  Or.  Goldmith  died  April  4,  this  year. — 


'  TbaM  books  Dr.  Jobatoo  prasented  to  the 
Bodleian  Libfiuy. — Boswcu*. 

'  Oa  the  ci»¥er  eocloiiiig  thsm  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote,  *'  If  my  delay  has  given  say  raamn  for 
m^pom^  that  1  have  not  a  very  deep  aense  of 
the  hooov  done  me  by  asking  my  jadgmeat,  I 
ssa  vary  ■ony.** — BoawBto*. 


made  publick.  He  died  of  a  fever,  I  am 
afraid,  more  violent  by  uneasiness  of  mind. 
His  debts  began  to  be  heavy,  and  all  his  re- 
sources were  exhausted.  Sir  Joshua  is  of 
opinion  that  he  owed  not  less  than  two 
thousand  pounds.  Was  ever  poet  so  trust- 
ed before  r 

"  You  may,  if  you  please,  put  the  inscrip- 
tion thus: 

"  <  Maria  Scoiorum  Regina  nata  15 — ,  a 
suit  in  exiliwn  acta  15 — ,  ab  hoipitdneei 
data  15—.'    You  must  find  the  years. 

<'  Of  vour  second  daughter  you  certainly 
gave  the  account  yourself,  though  you 
have  forgotten  it  While  Mrs.  Boewell  is 
well,  never  doubt  of  a  boy.  Mrs.  Thrale 
brought,  I  think,  five  girls  running,  but 
while  I  was  with  you  she  had  a  boy. 

"  I  am  oblicfed  to  you  for  all  your  pam- 
phlets, and  of  the  last  I  hope  to  make  some 
use.  I  made  some  of  the  former.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  most  afiectionate  servant, 

**Sam.  Johnson. 

"My  compHments  to  all  the  three  la- 
dies." 

*•  TO  BBNNET  LAWGTON,  ESQ.  AT  LANO- 

TOlf. 

Sth  July,  1774. 

"Dear  sir, — ^You  have  reason  to  re* 
proach  me  that  I  have  left  your  last  letter 
80  long  unanswered,  but  1  had  nothing 
particular  to  say.  Chambers,  you  find, 
IS  gone  far,  and  poor  Goklsmith  is  gone 
much  further.    He  died  of  a  fever,  exas- 

STated,  as  I  believe,  by  the  fear  of  distress. 
e  had  raised  money  and  squandered  it,  by 
every  artifice  of  acquisition  and  folly  of  ex- 
pense. But  let  not  his  frailties  be  remem- 
bered :  he  was  a  very  great  man. 

**  I  have  just  begun  to  print  my  Journey 
to  the  Hebrides,  and  am  leaving  the  press 
to  take  another  journey  into  Wales,  whith- 
er Mr.  Thrale  is  going,  to  take  possession 
of,  at  least,  five  hundred  a  year,  fallen  to 
his  ladv.  All  at  Streatham,  that  are  alive, 
are  well. 

"  I  have  never  recovered  from  the  last 
dreadful  illness  4,  but  fiatter  myself  that  I 
grow  graduslly  better ;  much,  however, 
yet  remains  to  mend,     k^^  lAWer  5. 

"  If  you  have  the  Latin  version  of '  Busy, 
curious,  thirsty  fly,'  be  so  kind  as  to  trans- 
cribe and  send  it;  but  you  need  not  be  in 
haste,  for  I  shall  be  I  know  not  where,  for 

*  [Although  his  Letters  and  his  Prayera  and 
Meditationa  speak  of  his  late  illne«  as  merely  **  a 
cold  and  cough,  which  he  went  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
to  get  taken  care  of,"  it  would  seem  by  this  use 
of  the  word  "dreadjul,**  that  it  had,  at  some 
time,  taken  a  more  serions  character.  We  have 
no  trace  of  any  ilhiess  since  that  of  1766,  which 
oonid  be  called  ilr«ac//u/. — Ed.] 

*  [The  Greek  for  *'  Lord  have  merey  upon 
im"  in  the  Litany.- -En.] 
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at  least  five  weelm     I  wrote  the  following 
tetraatick  on  poor  Goldsmith: 

*'  Tot  Ttf#oy  ure^dtff  ret  0*xi/8<t^eiiy  swAV 

"  Please  to  make  m^  most  respectful  com- 
pliments to  all  the  ladies,  and  remember  me 
to  younff  George  and  his  sisters.  I  reckon 
Geoi]re  begins  to  show  a  pair  of  heels. 

"  Do  not  be  sullen  now,  but  let  me  find 
a  letter  when  I  come  back.  I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  aiSectionate,  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHirsoN." 

This  tour  to  Wales,  which  was  made  in 
company  with  Mr.,  Mrs.,  [and  Miss]  Thrale, 


[toue  to 

though  it  no  doubt  contributed  to  his  health 
and  amusement,  did  not  give  an  occasion 
to  such  a  discursive  exercise  of  bis  mind  u 
our  tour  to  the  Hebrides ••\  All  that  I 
heard  him  say  of  it  was,  tliat"  instead  of 
bleak  and  barren  mountains,  Uiere  were 
green  and  fertile  ones;  and  that  one  of  the 
castles  in  Wales  would  contain  allthe  casttei 
that  he  had  seen  in  Scotland.*' 

{He,  however,  kept  a  kind  of  diary 'of 
this  journejr,   which   was   afterwards  ^ 

Ettblished  3  in  a  separate  fbrm  by  Mr. 
^uppa,  and  is  now,  by  his  liberal  pennisaon, 
incorporated  into  this  work,  for  the  purpose 
of  «*  filling  up  (to  use  Mr.  Duppa's  own 
words)  that  chasm  in  the  Life  of  Dr. 
Johnson  which  Mr.  Boswell  was  unable  to 
supply."] 


Twrto  Tuesday,  6th  Jtiij/.— We  left 
^"•^  Streatham  1 1  a.  m.— Price  of  four 
horses  two  shillings  a  mile. 

Wednetday,  eth  Jiiiy.— Bamet  1.  40'. 
p.  M.— On  the  road  I  read  TuUy's  Epistles 

1  [Mr.  Bofwell  had  hero  added,  "I  do  not 
fiod  that  he  kept  any  journal  or  notes  of  what  he 
saw  there.'*— Ed.] 

s  [This  diaiy  fell  into  the  poflBession  of  Barber, 
who  dispoeed  of  it  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  White;  but 
how  it  eM»ped  Mr,  BoswelPs  researches,  who 
seems  to  have  had  access  to  all  Baiber*s  papers, 
does  not  appear. — Ed.] 

'  [**  A  Diary  of  a  Journey  into  North  Walei, 
m  the  Year  1774;  by  Samael  Johnson,  LL.  D. 
Edited,  with  illustrative  Notes,  by  R.  Duppa, 
LL.  B.,  Banister  at  Law.  London,  for  Jennin^ 
m  the  Poultry,  1816,  12mo.*'  Of  this  work,  Mr. 
Duppa  says,  m  hii  Dedication  to  Mr.  Edward 
Swinburne:  '*  This  fragment,  as  a  literary  cnrioei- 
ty,  I  hope  will  not  disappoint  you;  for  although  it 
may  not  contain  any  striking  and  important  &cts, 
or  iuminous  passages  of  fine  writing,  it  cannot  be 
uninterestina  to  Imow  how  the  mind  of  such  a 
man  as  Johnson  received  new  imprenons,  or 
contemplated,  for  the  first  time,  scenes  and  oc- 
eupatk>ns  unknown  to  him  before.**  And,  in  his 
Prefiiee,  he  observes,  <*  This  Journal  of  Dr.  John- 
eon  exhibits  his  mind  when  he  was  alone,  when 
no  one  wae  looking  on,  and  when  no  one  was  ex- 
pected to  adopt  hie  thoughts,  or  to  be  influenced 
oy  tliem:  in  this  respect,  it  difiers  from  the  con- 
versations and  anecdotes  already  published;  it  has 
also  another  value,  highly  interesting;  it  shows 
how  his  mind  was  influenced  by  the  impresuon  of 
external  things,  and  in  what  way  he  recorded  those 
fiu:ts,  which  he  laid  up  for  fotnre  reflection. 

"His  *  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land' was  probably  composed  from  a  diary  not 
more  ample:  for  of  that  work  he  says,  *  I  deal 
more  in  notions  than  in  facts;*  and  this  is  the 
genera)  character  of  his  mind;  though  when  Boe- 
well  expressed  a  foar,  lest  his  jouraal  should  be 
encambered  with  too  many  minute  paitiealars,  he 
1,  *  There  is  nothing,  sir,  too  little  for  so  little 


—At  night  at  Dunstable— To  Liehfield, 
eighty-three  miles — To  the  Swan^. 

Thursdmf,  1th  Jviy.—To  the  rathednl 
—To  Mra.  Porter's— To  Mre.  A«ton»fr- 
ToMr.  Green's  ft— Mr.  Green's  mwtw 

a  creature  as  man.  It  is  by  stadying  little  thia^ 
that  we  attain  the  great  art  of  haying  ulaXk 
misery  and  as  much  happineas  as  poasble.* 

"  For  its  authenticity  I  will  pled^  roynlf :  M 
if  there  should  be  any  who  are  desirous  to  gratify 
their  curiosity,  or  to  satisfy  their  jadgment,  tbt 
original  MS.,  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  iohmoi, 
is  in  the  posseasion  of  the  publiroer,  where  it  wj 
at  any  time  be  seen.  The  Editor  ackoowtedgii 
his  obligation  to  Mrs.  Piosd,  for  her  kind  la^* 
ance  in  explaining  many  factti  in  this  diair,  wbieb 
could  not  otherwise  have  beea  uDdenlood.** 

Mr.  Dappa,  having  applied  to  Bin.  Pioo  "^ 
information  on  some  topics  of  this  diaiyi  mmm 
several  expUnatory  letteia  from  that  lady,MiD<^ 
which,  however,  came  too  late  for  Mr.  Dapp^'* 
use.  He,  however,  with  continued  coaitesyt^ 
by  communicating  these  letters  to  the  Editof » «s- 
abled  him  to  explain  some  obscure  poists*  s^ 
only  of  the  Welsh  tour,  but  of  other  portisaio^ 
Dr.  JohiiBon*s  history.  The  notes,  eitraciw 
from  these  letters  (which  are  all  dated  tMtw«« 
the  Slst  July  and  17th  December,  1816,)  will  te 
distinguished — Piozzi  MS, — Ev,] 

«  [When  at  this  place.  Mm.  Thrde  give»  »» 
anecdote  of  Johnson,  to  show  his  minute  sttoit^ 
to  things  which  might  reasonably  have  b«eD  np- 
posed  out  of  the  range  of  lus  obssmtiM- 
••  When  I  came  down  to  breakfost  at  the  ins.  mr 
dress  did  not  please  him,  and  be  made  me  iltcr  < 
entirely  before  he  would  stir  a  step  with  as  tbo^ 
the  town,  saying  most  satirical  tlungs  eonceraaa 
the  appearance  I  made  in  a  riding-habit ;  tsA 
adding,  •  "T  is  very  strange  that  each  e3'eBBi  }oo» 
cannot  discern  propriety  of  dress:  if  I  bsd  t  «i^ 
only  half  as  good,  I  think  I  aboaM  see  to  tbc 
centre.*  '• — Du»»a.]  , 

•  [Mr.  Riehaid  Giaen  was  as  apotbeeair.  ^d 
related  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Ha  had  a  c^')'"^'**^ 
collection  of  antiquities,  aataral  coriositiss,  ssl 


V8I  much   admiiedf  ind  Mr.   Newton'a 

china  U 

Tridmf,  %th  Jf«ly.— To  Mr.  Newton's— 
To  Mrs.  Cobb's 3._Dr.  Darwin's 3— -I  went 
again  to  Mrs.  Aston's— -She  was  very  sorry 
to  part. 

Saturday y  9/A  Jti/y.— Breakfasted  at  Mr. 
6arrick*8  *  — Visited  Miss  Vyse  ^ — Miss 
Seward  a— Went  to  Dr.  Taylor's  [at  Ash- 
bourn}--!  read  a  little  on  the  road  in  Tal- 
ly's Epistles  and  Martial— Mart  8th,  44, 
oaopro  Umo"^. 

Sunday  J  lOth  July. — Morning  at  church 
—Company  at  dinner. 

Monday i  lUh  JtUy. — At  Ilam^ — At 
Oakorer^ — I  was  less  pleased  with  Ham 
than  when  I  saw  it  first,  but  my  friends 
were  much  delighted. 

Tue$day,  12lA  Jti/y.— At  Chatsworth— 

iflgouoQi  works  of  art  He  had  all  the  aitides 
accurately  amnged,  with  their  names  upon  labels, 
aad  flo  tbe  staircase  leading  to  it  was  a  board, 
widb  the  aamaa  of  eontribntora  marked  in  gold 
lettera  A  printed  catak>gae  of  the  collection  was 
to  be  bad  at  a  bookaeller'a.— Duppa.] 

>  [Mr.  Newton  was  a  gentleman,  long  resident 
b  lichSeld,  who  had  acquired  a  large  fortvne  in 
the  East  ladies.— Duppa.] 

'  [Mm  Cobb  was  a  widow  lady  who  lived  at 
a  place  called  tbe  Friary,  close  to  Lkshfield. — 

DVPPA.] 

'  {Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin:  at  this  time  he  lived 
11  Liclifield,  where  he  had  practised  aa  a  phyai- 
ciaa  from  tbe  year  1766,  and  did  not  settle  at 
Derby  till  after  his  second  marriage  with  Mia. 
Pool,  m  the  year  1781.  Miss  Seward  says,  that 
althoQ^  Dr.  Johnson  visited  Lichfield  while  Dr. 
Darwin  lived  there,  they  had  only  one  or  two 
knerriewf,  and  never  aflerwards  sought  each 
oihsr.  Mntval  and  strong  dislike  subsisted  be- 
twrean  them.  Dr.  Darwin  died  April  18tb,  1802, 
m  the  nty-ointh  year  of  his  age. — ^Dupp  a.] 

•  [**  Peter  Garrick,  the  elder  brother  of  David, 
^tvn^j  resembling  him  in  countenance  and  voice, 
hmtofaon  aedata  and  placid  manneri.*'  See 
^«sr,  Xlsi  March,  1776.— En.  **  I  think  Peter 
Caniek  was  an  attorney,  but  he  seemed  to  lead 
aa  iudepeadent  life,  and  talked  all  about  fishing. 
Dr.  /oBnaon  recommended  bim  to  read  Walton' $ 
Angier^  repeating  some  verses  from  it'* — Ptox- 
Mi  MS.  J 

*  A  duighter  of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Vyse,  of 
the  diocieae  of  LichfieUi  and  Coventry. — Duppa. 
AAswmids  wife  of  Dr.  Spencer  Madan,  Biahop  of 
PMerboniiigfa.^ — Harwood.] 

*  [*'  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  suffer  me  to  speak 

to  Mm  Seward.*'— Ptozxt  M8 So  early  was 

the  eoolneas  between  them.-^£n.] 

^  [In  tlie  edition  of  Maitial,  which  he  was  read- 
mf,  tba  last  word  of  the  line 
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•t  Uffito  tpleodcseet  CarMdA  /iMo,*' 


i«  no  lioiibt,  misprinted  lino. — ^En.] 

*  [See  observations  on  Sam,  post,  24th  July, 
1774,  and  22d  September,  1777— En.] 

*  [Omko^et  is  tbe  leat  of  a  very  ancient  &mily 
oftlw  aaoie  naiatt  a  few  tmlea  fiom  Dam.— Ed.] 


The  water  willow^o  — The  cascade,  shot  out 
from  many  spouts — ^The  fountains— The 
water  tree — The  smooth  floors  in  the  high- 
est rooms  ^1 — J3ttla$i  fiAeen  hands  inch  and 
half  13 — River  running  through  the  park — 
The  porticoes  on  the  sides  support  two  gal- 
leries for  the  first  fkx)r-^My  friends  were 
not  struck  with  the  house — It  fell  below  my 
ideas  of  the  furniture— The  staircase  is  in 
the  corner  of  the  house — The  hall  in  the 
comer  ^ ,  the  grandest  room,  though  only  a 
room  of  passage — On  the  ground-w)or,  only 
the  chapel  and  the  brealuast-room,  and  a 
small  library:  the  rest,  servants'  rooms  and 
offices  I'l — A  bad  inn. 

Wednesday ,  \$lh  July. —At  Matlock. 

Thursday,  I4th  July. — At  dinner  at  Oak- 
over;  too  deaf  to  hear,  or  much  converse — 
Mrs.  Cell— The  chapel  at  Oakover  is— The 
wood  of  the  pews  grossly  painted — I  could 
not  read  the  epitapn — ^Would  learn  the  old 
hands. 

Friday,  ISthJuly. — AtAshboum — Mrs. 
Dyott  16  and  her  daughters  came  in  the 
morning — Mrs.  Dyott  dined  with  us— We 
visited  Mr.  Flint. 

10  ^ic  xhere  was  a  water-work  at  Chatsworth 
with  a  concealed  spring,  which,  upon  touching, 
spouted  out  streams  from  every  boogh  of  a  willow- 
tree.  I  remember  Lady  Keith  (Miss  Thrale), 
then  ten  years  old,  was  the  most  amused  by  it  of 
any  of  the  party." — Piozsi  MS.} 

>i  [<*Old  oak  floors  polished  by  rubbing. 
Johnson,  I  suppose,  wondered  tbat  they  should 
take  such  pains  with  the  garrets.'* — Pioxxi  MS,"} 

**  [This  was  a  race-horse,  which  was  very 
handsome  and  very  gentle,  and  attracted  so  much 
of  Dr.  Jobnson*s  attention,  that  he  said,  **  of  all 
the  duke*s  possessrons,  I  like  Athui  best*' — Dup- 
pa.] 

^  [Quere,  whether  these  words  are  not  an  er- 
roneous repetition  of  the  same  words  in  tbe  pre- 
ceding line. — ^En.] 

1^  [This  was  the  second  time  Johnson  had 
visited  Chatsworth.  See  ante,  26th  November, 
1772 ;  and  his  letter  to  Mn.  Thiale.  The  friend, 
mentioned  in  tbat  extract,  was,  it  appears,  from 
Mrs.  Piozad's  MS.,  Dr.  Percy,  and  the  allusioa 
was  aarcastic.  Mrs.  Piozzi  writes,  "  Bishop 
Percy'a  lady  lived  much  with  us  at  Briffhthelm- 
stone,  and  used  (foolishly  enough  perhaps)  to 
sbow  us  her  husband's  letters:  in  one  of  these  he 
said,  *  I  am  enjoying  the  fall  of  a  murmuring 
stream,  but  to  you  who  reside  close  to  the  roaring 
ocean,  such  scenery  would  be  insipid.'  At  this 
Dr.  Johnson  laughed  aa  a  ridiculoua  affectation, 
and  never  forgot  it*' — Piotxi  MS. — ^Eo.] 

*^  [There  is  no  chapel  at  Oakover,  but  a 
small  parish-church  close  to  the  house,  which, 
however,  has  no  pulpit,  and  thence  perhaps  Dr. 
Johnson  calls  it  a  chapel. — En.] 

*^  [The  Dyotts  were  a  respecUble  and  weahhy 
Staffordshire  family.  The  person  who  shot  Lord 
Brook,  when  assaulting  St  Chad's  cathedral  in 
Lichfield,  on  St  Chad's  day,  in  1643,  ia  said  to 
have  been  a  Mr.  Dyott — En.] 
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Saturday,  l$th  JuJty, — At  Dovedale, 
with  Mr.  LangleyS  and  Mr.  Flint.  It  is  a 
place  that  deserves  a  visit;  bat  did  not  an- 
swer my  expectation.  The  river  is  small, 
the  rocics  are  grand.  Reynard's  Hall  is  a 
cave  very  high  in  the  roclc;  it  goes  back- 
ward several  yards,  perhaps  eight  To  the 
lef^  is  a  small  opening,  through  which  I 
crept,  and  found  another  cavern,  perhaps 
Ibar  yards  square;  at  the  back  was  a  breach 
yet  smaller,  which  I  could  not  easily  have 
entered,  aud,  wantinpr  light,  did  not  inspect. 
I  was  in  a  cave  yet  higher,  called  Reynard's 
Kitchen.  There  is  a  rock  called  the  Church, 
in  which  I  saw  no  resemblance  that  could 
justify  the  name  3.  Dovedale  is  about  two 
miles  long.  We  walked  towards  the  head 
of  the  Dove,  which  is  said  to  rise  about  five 
miles  above  two  caves  called  the  Dogholes, 
at  the  foot  of  Dovedale.  In  one  place, 
where  the  rocks  approached,  I  proposed  to 
build  an  arch  from  rock  to  rock  over  the 
stream,  with  a  summer-house  upon  it.  The 
water  murmured  pleasantly  among  the 
stones. 

I  thought  that  the  heat  and  exercise 
mended  my  hearing.  I  bore  the  fatigue  of 
the  walk,  which  was  very  laborious,  with- 
out inconvenience. 

There  were  with  us  Gilpin  4  and  Parker*. 
Having  heard  of  this  place  before,  I  had 
formed  some  imperfect  idea,  to  which  it  did 
not  answer.  Brown  ^  says  he  was  disap- 
pointed.   I  certainly  expected  a  large  river 

'  ['<  More  bore  away  the  fint  crown  of  the 
Muaes,  Erasmiu  the  second,  and  MicyiloB  has  the 
third. '»— Ed.] 

[Jacobus  Mieyllns,  whose  real  name  was  Mel- 
ehor,  died  1558,  aged  55.  In  the  MS.  Johnson 
has  introdaced  M^tv  by  the  side  of  fiAir,  as  if  he 
were  doobtfal  whether  that  tense  ought  not  to 
have  been  adopted. — D^ppa.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear whether  toese  verses  are  Johnsoa*s.  MicyU 
iiis*s  real  name  was  Moltzer ;  see  his  article  in 
SwU.  His  best  work  was  <*  De  Re  Metric^,** 
—Ed.] 

'  ['JThe  Rev.  Mr.  Langley  was  master  of  the 
giammar  school  at  Ashboum  ; — a  near  neighbonr 
of  Dr.  Taylor's,  but  not  always  on  friendly  terms 
with  him,  which  used  sometimes  to  perplex  their 
mutual  friend  Johnson. — Ed.] 

'  [This  rock  is  supposed  rudely  to  resemble  a 
tower;  hence,  it  has  been  called  the  Church. — 
DupPA.  It  rather,  according  to  the  Editor's 
Fscollectiott,  lesembles  a  gothic  spire  or  steeple. — 
Ed.] 

^  [**  Mr.  Gilpin  was  an  accomplished  youth,  at 
this  time  an  under-gradnate  at  Oxford.  His 
father  was  an  old  silveremith  near  Lincoln's-inn- 
adds."— Pto*x»  MS.-\ 

^  [John  Parker,  of  Brownsholme,  in  Lanca- 
sltire,  Esq. — ^Duppa.] 

'  [Mrs.  Piom  "  rather  thought**  that  this  was 


[Tout  TO 

where  I  fonnd  only  a  clear  qmck  brook. 
I  believe  I  had  imaged  a  valley  enclosed  by 
rocks,  and  terminated  by  a  broad  expanse 
of  water.  He  that  has  seen  Dovedale  has 
no  need  to  visit  the  Highlands''. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  old  Mra. 
Dale«. 

Sunday  J  \lih  July. — Sunday  morning,  al 
church — KA-d-s — Afternoon,  at  Mr.Dyott's. 

Monday,    ISth   JtUy, — Dined   at  Mr. 
Cell's  10. 

Tuesday,  19ih  Ju^.— We  went  to  Ked- 
leston  11  to  see  Lord  Scardale's  new  house, 
which  is  very  costly,  but  ill  contrived— 
The  hall  is  very  stately,  lighted  by  three 
skylights;  it  has  two  rows  of  marble  pillars, 
dug,  as  I  hear  from  Langle,^  in  a  quarry 
of  Northamptonshire;  the  piilari  are  very 
large  and  massy,  and  take  op  too  much 
room;  they  were  better  away.  Behind  the 
hall  is  a  circular  saloon,  useless,  and  there- 
fore ill  contrived — The  corridors  that  juia 
the  wings  to  the  bodv  are  mere  passageR 
through  segments  of  circles — The  state  bed- 
chamber was  very  richly  furnished— -The 
dining  parlour  was  more  splendid  with  giit 
plate  than  any  that  I  have  seen— There 
were  many  pictures— The  grandeur  was  all 
bek>w — The  bedchambers  were  small,  low, 
dark,  and  fitter  for  a  prison  than  a  house  of 
splendour — The  kitchen  has  an  opening 
into  the  gallery,  by  which  its  heat  and  its 
fumes  are  dispersed  over  the  house— There 
seemed  in  the  whole  more  cost  than  judg- 
ment. 

We  went  then  to  the  silk  mill  at  Derby, 
where  I  remarked  a  particular  manner  of 
propagating  motion  from  a  horizontal  to  a 
vertical  wheel — We  were  desired  to  leave 
the  men  only  two  shilliners — Mr.  Tbrale's 
bill  at  the  inn  for  dinner  was  eighteen  shil- 
lings and  tenpence. 

At  night  I  went  to  Mr.  Langley^,  Mrs. 
Wood's,  Captain  Astle's,  &c. 

Capability  Browne,  whose  opinion  on  a  point 
of  landscape,  probably  gathered  from  Gilpin  cr 
Parker,  Johnson  thought  worth  recording.— £*>•] 

7  "  Dovedale  and  Uie  Highlands  are  nrel?  ^ 
dissirailar  as  any  places  can  be." — Pioxxi  MS.] 

•  [Mrs.  Dale  was  at  this  time  ainety-three 
years  of  age. — Dxjppa.] 

»  [Kad^^^o-fc— Throughout  this  Diar)%  wbea 
Johnson  is  obliged  to  torn  h»  thongfats  to  the  f»te 
of  his  health,  he  always  pots  bis  pritats  ineaio- 
landa  in  the  learned  languages — as  if  to  throw  a 
slight  veil  over  those  ills  which  he  would  wiBiog* 
ly  have  hid  from  himself. — Duppa.] 

»o  [Mr.  Gell.  of  Hopton  HaU,  a  short  d'attna 
from  Caiaingtoo,  b  Derbyshire,  the  father  of  av 
William  Gell,  well  known  for  his  topography  ot 
Troy,  and  other  literary  works,  who  was  bom 
1776.  "  Jnly  12,  1776,  Mr.  GeU  is  now  i»; 
joicing,  at  fiAy-seven,  for  the  biith  of  an  heir-male. 
—Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale.--VvrfA.] 

>«  [See  post,  16th  Sept.  1777— Ed.] 


WALBS.] 

WedtusAi9y  «(M  Jiity.— We  left  Ash- 
boonii  sod  went  to  Buxton — ^Thence  to 
Pool's  Hole,  whidi  is  narrow  at  first,  but 
then  rises  into  s  high  arch;  but  is  so  ob- 
itnicted  with  crags,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
walk  in  it — There  are  two  ways  to  the  end, 
which  is,  they  say,  six  bundled  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  niouth-^They  take  passen- 
gers up  the  higher  way,  and  bring  them 
back  the  lower — The  higher  way  was  so 
difficult  snd  dangerous,  thst,  having  tried 
it,  I  desisted — I  found  no  level  part. 

At  night  we  came  to  Macclemeld,  a  vei^ 
large  town  in  Cheshire,  little  known — It 
hu  s  ttik  mill:  it  hss  a  handsome  church, 
which,  however,  is  but  a  chapel,  for  the 
town  belongs  to  some  parish  of  another 
same',  as  Stourbridge  lately  did  to  Old 
Swiafoid-— Macclesfield  has  a  town-hall, 
and  is,  I  suppose,  a  corporate  town. 

[Tkmndayy  91  «l  JtUy.^ — ^We  came  to 
Congieton,  where  there  is  likewise  a  silk 
BiilK--Then  to  Middlewich,  a  mean  old 
town,  without  any  manufacture,  but,  I 
<hink,  a  corporation — ^Thence  we  proceeded 
(0  Namptwich,  an  old  town:  from  the  inn, 
I  saw  scarcely  any  but  black  timber  houses 
--!  tasted  the  bnne  water,  which  contains 
much  more  salt  than  the  sea  water — Bv 
dow  evaporation,  they  make  large  crystals 
of  salt;  by  quick  boiling,  small  granulations 
— h  seemed  to  have  no  other  preparation. 
At  evening  we  came  to  Combermere,  3  so 
callfd  from  a  wide  lake. 

Pridaif,  9id  Jniy.—We  went  up  the 
mere — I  pulled  a  bulrush  of  about  ten  feet^ 
--I  saw  no  convenient  boats  upon  the  mere. 

Saturda^j  ^d  Jii/y.—We  visited  Lord 
Kilmorey^  house — It  is  large  and  conveni- 
ent, with  many  rooms,  none  of  which  are 
loagnificently    spacious  ^ — The    furniture 

'  [ft  would  seem,  that  i>om  the  9th  to  the  2(Hb, 
ibe  bead-tfoartera  of  the  party  were  at  Aahboum, 
wbeoee  my  had  made  the  ssveial  excaxsions 
aocad.— Ed.] 

*  [Tile  pariih  of  Pn^tbary. — Dcppa.] 

*  [At  thM  time  the  seat  of  Sir  Linch  Sahisbnry 

Cotton,  now  of  Lord  Combermere,  his  giandsoo, 

from  wfaicfa  place  he  takes  his  title.     It  stands  on 

Ifae  site  of  an  old  abbey  of  Benedictine  monks, 

which  was  fbanded  1188;  and,  about  the  year 

IMO,  at  the  dissololMn  of  the  monasteries,  was 

ITsnlsd,  witb  a  peat  part  of  the  estates  of  the 

abbey,  to  George  Cotton,  Esq.,  an  ancestor  of 

iofd  Gonibermere.    The  library,  which  is  forty 

feet  by  tweoty-^even,  Is  supposed  to  have  been 

the  leieetory.    The  lake,  or  mere,  is  about  three 

^fauttn  ofm.  mOe  long,  but  of  no  great  width;  it 

m  skarted  with  woods,  and  from  aome  sitnations  it 

has  the  appeaianoe  of  a  river.    It  is  sitoated  in 

Cheshif ,  twenly-two  miles  fh>m  Shrewsbory. — 

«  [Great  CatVtail,  or  Reed-mace.  The  T^- 
pka  trnt^ifHa  of  Lhuueos.— IhjprA.] 

*  [HSo  bowe,  which  is  called  8havm|ton 
Han,  la  io  Shropshire,  twenty-oat  miles  mm 
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was  not  splendid— The  bed-curtains  were 
guarded  0 — Lord  Kilmorey^  showed  the 
place  with  too  much  exultation — He  has  no 
park,  and  little  water. 

Sundau,  24IA  July4 — ^We  went  to  a 
chapel  <*,  built  by  Sir  Lynch  Cotton  for  his 
tenants — It  is  consecrated,  and  therefore,  I 
suppose,  endowed — It  is  neat  and  plain — 
The  communion  plate  is  handsome— It  has 
iron  pales  and  gates  of  great  elegance, 
brought  from  Lleweney,  "  for  Robert  has 
laid  all  ope  9.*' 

[Monday,  95fA  Jtt/yio.]-- We  saw 
Hawkestone,  the  seat  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill ," 
and  were  conducted  by  Miss  Hill  over  a  large 
tract  of  rocks  and  woods;  a  region  abound- 
ing with  striking  scenes  and  terrific  gran- 
deur. We  were  always  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  loAy  rock;  but 
the  steeps  were  seldom  naked:  in  many 
places,  oaks  of  uncommon  magnitude  shot 
up  from  the  crannies  of  stone;  and  where 
there  were  no  trees,  there  were  underwoods 
and  bushes.  Round  the  rocks  is  a  narrow 
path  cut  upon  the  stone,  which  is  very  fre- 
quently hewn  into  steps;  but  art  has  pro- 
ceeded no  further  than  to  make  the  succes- 
sion of  wonders  safely  accessible.  The 
whole  circuit  is  somewhat  laborious;  it  is 
terminated  by  a  grotto  cut  in  the  rock  to  a 
great  extent,  with  many  windings,  and  sup- 

Corted  by  pillars,  not  hewn  into  regularity, 
ut  such  ss  imitate  the  sports  of  nature,  by 
asperities  and  protuberances.  The  place  is 
without  any  dampness,  and  would  anbrd  an 

Shrewsbory,  and,  like  Wrottesley  Hall,  in  the  ad- 
joining connty,  is  said  to  have  as  many  windows, 
doom,  and  chimneys,  as  correspond  in  number  to 
the  days,  weeks,  and  months  m  a  year. — Dup- 

PA.] 

'  [Probably  guarded  from  wear  or  accidem 
by  being  covered  with  some  inferior  material. — 
Ed.] 

^  [Thomas  Needham,  eighth  Viscoont  Kil- 
morey. — Ed.] 

'  [At  Bnrieydam,  close  to  Combermere,  bnih 
by  Sir  Lynch  Salnsbury  Cotton,  Mrs.  Thmlo'k 
nncle. — Dupfa.^ 

"  [Hiis  remark  has  reference  to  family  oonves- 
sation.  Robert  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Lynch 
Salnsborv  Cotton,  and  lived  at  Lleweney  at  this 
time. — DVPPA.  All  the  seats  in  Englanid  were, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  enekMod  with  waUs,  through 
which  there  were  generally  "iron  pales  and 
gates.**  Mr.  Cotton  had,  no  doubt,  «*hud  alt 
open*'  by  nroetrating  the  walls;  and  the  pales  and 
gates  had  tnos  become  nseless.  The  same  pro- 
cess has  taken  place  at  almost  every  seat  in  Eng- 
land—Ed.] 

M  [This  date  is  evidently  here  wanted;  a  day  ii 
otherwiie  unacconnted  for;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
Johnson  woold  have  gone  sight-seeing  on  a  San- 
day. — ^En.] 

^1  [Now  beknwing  to  Sir  John  HUl,  hart, 
frdiw  of  Lord  HUL  It  is  twelve  milea  from 
Shrewsbuy.— DyppA.]  ^ 
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habitation  not  ancomfortable.  There  were 
from  apace  to  space  aeata  cat  out  in  the  rock. 
Though  it  wanta  water,  it  excels  Dovedale 
by  the  extent  of  its  prospects,  the  awfulness 
of  its  shades,  the  horrors  of  its  precipices, 
the  verdure  of  ita  hollows,  and  the  lonineas 
of  its  rocks:  the  ideaa  which  it  forcea  upon 
the  mind  are  the  sublime,  the  dreadf\il,  and 
the  vast.  Above  ia  inaccessible  altitude, 
below  is  horrible  profundity;  but  it  excete 
the  garden  of  Ham  only  in  extent  Ham 
haajgrandeur,  tempered  with  soilness;  the 
walker  congratulates  his  own  arrival  at  the 

Elace,  and  ia  erieved  to  think  he  must  ever 
save  it.  Aa  he  looka  up  to  the  rocks,  hie 
thoughts  are  elevated;  as  he  turns  his  eyea 
on  the  valleys,  he  is  composed  and  soothed. 
He  that  mounts  the  precipices  at  Hawke* 
stone  wondera  how  he  came  thither,  and 
doubts  how  he  shall  return — His  walk  is  an 
adventure,  and  hia  departure  an  eacape — ^He 
haa  not  the  tranquillity,  but  the  horrors,  of 
solitude:  a  kind  of  turbulent  pleaaure,  be- 
tween fright  and  admiration.  Ham  ia  the 
fit  abode  of  pastoral  virtue,  and  might  prop- 
erly diffuse  ita  shadea  over  njonphs  and 
awaina.  Hawkestone  can  have  no  titter  in- 
habitanta  than  giants  of  mighty  bone  and 
bold  emprise  ;i  men  of  lawlesa  courage  and 
heroic  violence.  Hawkestone  should  be 
described  bv  Milton,  and  Ham  by  Parnei^. 

Miaa  Hiliahowed  the  whole  succession  of 
wondera  with  great  civility-^The  houae 
was  magnificent,  compared  with  the  rank 
of  the  owner. 

Tueiday,  36M  Ju/y.— We  left  Comber- 
mere,  where  we  have  been  treated  with 
great  civility — ^The  house  is  spacious,  but 
not  magnificent;  built  at  difllerent  times, 
wiUi  difierent  materials:  part  is  of  timber, 
part  of  stone  or  brick,  plastered  and  painted 
to  look  like  timber — ft  is  the  best  house 
that  I  ever  saw  of  that  kind — The  mere,  or 
lake,  ia  large,  with  a  small  island,  on  which 
there  is  a  summer-house,  shaded  with  great 
trees;  aome  were  hollow,  and  have  seats  in 
their  trunks. 

In  the  afternoon  we  came  to  Weat-C  hea- 
ter; (my  father  went  to  the  fair  when  I  had 
the  amall-pax).  We  walked  round  the 
walla  3,  which  are  complete,  and  contain  one 

*  [PanuliM  LcMt,  book  iL  ▼.  a4a.^DuppA.] 

'  [The  whole  of  this  poenge,  ii  eo  inflated 

and  pompoot,  that  it  kwks  moro  like  a  barieaqoe 

of  JohoaoB*!  style  than  hii  own  UmvaUioc  notes. — 

Ed.]  ^ 

3  [It  woald  seem  that  a  qoanel  between  John- 
eon  and  Mia.  Thiale  took  phuie  at  CAeffcr,  for 
ahawriiBi  to  Mr.  Duppa  "Ofthoee  iiUfated 
walk  Dr.  JohuMMi  might  have  learned  the  extent 
finom  any  one.  He  has  mice  pat  me  fairly  oat  of 
eoantenance  by  aayidg,  *  I  have  known  my  mia- 
Ireaf  fifteen  yean,  and  never  «w  her  fairly  oot 
of  homoar  batenCheilar  wall;'  it  was  beeaaae 
ha  woald  keep  Mia  Thiala  beyond  her  boar  of 


[toue  to 

mile  three  quartera»  add  one  hundred  and 
one  yards;  wi^in  Uiem  are  many  gardens: 
they  are  very  hi^,  and  two  may  mk  very 
commodioualy  aule  by  aide-^On  the  inside 
ia  a  rail — ^TKera  are  towen  from  apace  to 
apace,  not  very  frequent,  and  I  thmk  not 
ali  complete. 

Wedne$day^  37fA  JvJh.—We  alaid  at 
Cheater  and  aaw  the  oathedraly  which  is 
not  of  the  firat  rank — ^The  caatl^— In  one 
of  the  rooms  the  assiEea  are  heid»  and  the 
refectory  of  the  oki  abbey,  of  which  part  is 
a  granmiar  aehool — ^The  maater  aeoned  glad 
to  aee  me — ^The  cknater  ia  very  aokma; 
over  it  are  chambera  in  which  the  ainging 
men  live— In  one  part  of  the  atreet  was  a 
aubterranean  arch,  very  atronffly  built;  ia 
another,  what  they  called,  I  beueve  rightly, 
a  Roman  hypocauat< — Cheater  haa  many 
curiosities. 

Thwnday,  SSfA  July.— We  entered 
Waleai  dined  at  M<^^,  and  came  to  Llewa- 
ney«. 

going  to  bed  to  walk  on  the  wall,  where,  from 
the  want  of  light,  I  apprehended  some  accident  Ui 
her— perhaps  to  him." — Piozxi  MS, — Ed.] 

*  [*'  The  faypocanst  is  of  a  triangolar  Ugars, 
snppoited  by  thirty-two  pillan,  two  feet  ten 
inches  and  a  half  high,  and  aboat  eighteen  inches 
distant  from  each  other.  Upon  each  is  a  tile 
eighteen  bches  aqaare,  as  if  dencned  for  a  capi- 
tal; and  oTor  them  a  perfbiateo  tile,  two  feec 
sqnare.  finch  are  contiimed  over  all  the  pfllan. 
Above  these  are  two  layeis;  one  of  ooane  mor- 
tar, mixed  with  small  red  gravel,  abont  three 
iaciies  thick;  and  the  other  of  finer  roateriak, 
between  fbor  and  five  inchas  thick;  tfaew  eeem  to 
have  been  the  floor  of  the  room  above.  The 
pUUus  stand  on  a  mortar-floor,  spread  over  the 
rock.  On  the  south  side,  between  the  middle 
pillaiB,  is  the  vent  for  the  smoke,  aboat  six  iochei 
sqnare,  which  is  at  present  open  to  the  height  of 
sixteen  inches.  Here  is  also  an  antechamber, 
exactly  of  the  same  extent  with  the  hypooaoSt, 
with  an  openii^  in  the  middle  into  it  This  is 
sank  nearly  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ibr- 
mer,  and  ia  of  the  ssme  rectai^pdar  figare;  so 
that  both  together  are  an  exact  sqnere.  This 
was  the  room  allotted  for  the  slaves  who  atmded 
to  heat  the  place  }  the  other  was  the  receptacle 
of  the  fhel  designed  to  heat  the  room  above*  the 
coneamenita  iudaUo,  or  sweating  chamber; 
where  people  were  seated,  either  in  nichee,  or  on 
benobea,  placed  one  above  the  other,  ifaini^  the 
time  of  the  operation.  Snob  was  the  object  of 
this  hypocanst;  for  there  were  othen  of  difi^rcnl 
forms,  for  the  parpose  of  heating  the  water  des> 
tined  for  the  nse  of  the  batbeis.*' — ^Dt7Fpa.} 

*  [Mold  b  a  small  market  town,  Gonsutiog 
principally  of  one  long  and  vrida  street — Dcrff^ 

FA-l 

'  [Lleweaey-hall,  ss  I  have  already  obaarved, 
was  the  residence  of  Robert  Cotton,  Etq.,  Mi& 
Tbialo^  eoBsin-german.  Hare  Kr.  aiid  Uibl 
Thrale  and  Dr.  Johnson  staid  three  week>, 
making  viiila  and  short  excaisions  in  tha^  neigh- 
baarhood    and    sanaaadinf  coonciy* 
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#VMl0y»  S»ih  /«%.— We  were  at  Llewe- 
aey — In  the  lawn  ai  Lleweney  is  a  spring 
of  fine  water,  which  riaes  above  the  surface 
into  a  stone  hasin,  from  which  it  runs  to 
wa:ste,  in  a  continual  stream,  through  a 
pipe — ^There  are  vety  large  trees — The 
Kail  at  Lleweney  is  forty  feet  long,  and 
twenty-eight  broad — ^The  gallery  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  long  (all  paved)— 
The  library  forty-two  feetlong,  and  twen- 
ty-eight broad — ^The  diuing-parlours  thir- 
fy-otx  feet  long,  and  twentv-six  broad — ^It 
ia  partly  aasbed,  and  partly  nas  casements. 
Smiurday,  90th  Jii/y.— We  went  to 
Bich  y  GraigJ,  where  we  found  an  old 
house,  built  1567,  in  an  uncommon  and 
ineomoiodious  form — ^My  mistress  chattered 
aboot  eleaaittgd,  but  I  prevailed  on  her  to 
go  to  the  top— The  floors  have  been  stolen: 
the  windows  are  stopped — ^The  house  was 
less  than  I  seemed  to  expectr— The  river 
Clwyd  is  a  brook  with  a  bndge  of  one  arch, 
aboat  one-third  of  a  mile  3 — ^The  woods 
have  many  trees,  generally  young;  but 
some  wliich  seem  to  decay — They  have 
been  ^fVPJP^ — ^The  house  never  had  a  gar- 
den— ^The  addition  of  another  story  would 

BVM  this  denription  of  its  situation — "  Ueweiiey 
fioi  oa  a  flat,  has  roost  pleasing  \^ewB  of  the 
tnoQiitaid*  on  each  side  of  the  vale,  and  the  town 
sad  catfde  of  Denbigh  form  most  capital  objectB 
a!  the  distance  of  two  miles/*  It  now  belongs 
10  Mr.  H^gbea  of  Kinmel,  who  lately  porchased 
il,  with  the  estate,  for  150,000/.>-Dt7PPA.]~ 
[of  Lord  Kirkwall,  who  had  bought  it  of  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  for  96,W>0L^Pioxxi  MS.] 

*  [Bftch  y  Qnitg  had  been  the  residence  of 
Mn.  Thrale's  ancestors  for  several  generations; 
Pennaiit  tfaw  describes  it.  '*  Not  far  from  Dy- 
mercfaioa  Kea  half  bwied  in  woods  the  singular 
hooae  of  Bftch  y  Gniig.  It  coosisto  of  a  mannon 
of  three  sides»  aaclosing  a  aqoare  conrt  The 
fiat  comwlB  of  a  Tast  hidl  and  parlour:  the  rest  of 
itraet  into  sue  wonderfbl  stories,  inclnduig  tiie 
cnpohi;  and  forms  from  the  second  floor  the  fignre 
ofapynunid:  the  rooms  are  small  and  inconve- 
aioa.  The  bricks  are  admirable,  and  appear  to 
have  been  made  in  Holland;  and  the  model  of 
the  hooae  was  probably  brooght  irom  Flanden, 
wtieoD  tins  kiad  of  building  b  not  nnfreqnent  It 
was  bailt  by  Sir  Richard  Clongh,  an  eminent 
merchant,  m  the  reign  of  Qoeen  Elizabeth.  The 
iniuab  of  his  name  are  in  iron  on  the  firont,  with 
Iha  dale  1567,  and  on  the  gateway  1569.'* — 
DmpPA.  This  was  the  manrion-bonse  of  the 
cMaie  which  bad  fallen  to  Mn.  Thrale,  and  was 
(he  esose  ofthis  Tint  to  WalOi.  Incredible  as  it 
nay  appear,  it  is  certain  that  this  lady  imported 
from  Italy  a  nephew  of  Piozzi's,  and,  making 
hnn  aanme  her  maiden  name  of  Salusbury,  be- 
qaaeihed  to  thii  foreigner  (if  she  did  not  give  it  in 
her  lifetime)  this  aneiant  patrimonial  estate,  to 
the  cadasiofl  of  her  own  children. — ^Ed.] 

'  [daara,  clim5tfigf  ^Ed.] 

'  [Meaning  peihapB  that  the  bridge  is  one-third 
of  a  mile  from  the  hoase.-^ED.] 


make  an  useful  hoqse,  but  it  cannot  be 
great — Some  buildings  which  Clough,  the 
founder,  intended  for  warehouses,  would 
make  store-chambers  and  servanls'  rooms 
— The  ground  seems  to  be  good — I  wish  it 
well. 

Sunday ^  %l$l  Jtf2y.r~We  went  to  church 
at  St.  Aiaph — The  cathedral,  though  not 
large,  has  something  of  dignity  and  gran- 
deur— The  cross  aisle  is  very  short — It 
has  scarcely  an^  monuments — The  quire 
has,  I  think,  thirty-two  stalls  of  antique 
workmanship>-On  the  backs  were  Canoni- 
cus.  Prebend,  Cancellarius,  Thesaurarius, 
Precentor — The  constitution  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  has  all  the  usual  titles  and 
dignities— The  service  was  sung  only  in 
the  Psalms  and  Hymns — The  bishop  was 
verjr  civil  < — ^We  went  to  his  palace,  which 
is  but  mean — They  have  a  library,  and 
design  a  room — There  lived  Lloyd  and 
Dodwell^ 

Monday^  Ui  Jiugtut — ^We  visited  Den- 
bigh, and  the  remains  of  its  castle — The 
town  consists  of  one  main  street,  and  some 
that  cross  it,  which  I  have  not  seen — The 
chief  street  ascends  with  a  quick  rise  for 
a  fresit  length:  the  houses  are  built  some 
with  rough  stone,  some  with  brick,  and  a 
few  with  timber — ^The  castle,  with  its 
whole  enclosure,  has  been  a  prodigious  pile; 
it  is  now  so  ruined  that  the  form  of  tlie  in- 
habited part  cannot  easily  be  traced — There 
are,  as  in  all  old  buildings,  said  to  be  exten- 
sive vaults,  which  the  ruins  of  the  upper 
works  cover  and  conceal,  but  into  wnich 
boys  sometimes  find  a  way — To  clear  all 
passages,  and  trace  the  wnole  of  what  re- 
mains, wouki  require  much  labour  and  ex- 
pense— We  saw  a  church,  which  was  once 
the  chapel  of  the  castle,  but  is  used  by  the 
town:  at  is  dedkated  to  St.  Hilary,  and 
has  an  Income  of  about . 

*  [The  bishop  atthis  tinoe  was  Dr.  Shipley.  Upon 
anotbei  occasion,  when  Jofanaoa  dined  in  company 
with  Dr.  Shipley,  he  said  he  was  knowing  and 
eonversible.  Their  difference  in  politicks  wovid 
hardly  admit  of  more  praiie  from  Johnson.— 

DUPPA.] 

'  [Uojd  was  raiMd  to  the  see  of  6t  Asaph  in 
1680.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  bishops  who 
were  sent  to  the  Tower  in  1688,  for  refusing  to 
permit  the  publication  of  the  royal  declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  was  a  zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  revolntion.  He  died  Bi^op  of 
Worcester,  Angnst  SO,  1717,  at  ninety-one  yean 
of  age. 

Dodwell  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  Lfoyd,  and,  like  him,'  a 
great  friend  to  the  revolntion.  He  also  entertain- 
ed religions  opinions  which  were,  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  inconvenient  to  him:  hot  when  he 
became  an  old  man,  his  reason  prevailed  over 
those  scroples,  to  which  hii  skill  in  controTersy, 
in  the  vigour  of  his  life,  had  given  more  impor 
tance  than  they  deserved. — Duppa.] 
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At  a  small  distance  is  the  ruin  ofa  church 
said  to  have  been  beffun  by  the  great  Earl 
of  Leicester  >,  and  left  unfinished  at  his 
death — One  side,  and  I  think  the  east  end, 
are  yet  standing — There  was  a  stone  in  the 
wall  over  the  doorway,  which  it  was  said 
would  fall  and  crush  the  best  scholar  in  the 
diocese  2— One  Price  would  not  pass  under 
it— They  have  taken  it  down— We  then 
saw  the  chapel  of  Lleweney,  founded  by 
one  of  the  Salusburies:  it  is  very  complete: 
the  monumental  stones  lie  in  the  ground — 
A  chimney  has  been  added  to  it,  but  it  is 
otherwise  not  much  injured,  and  might  be 
easily  repaired  3. 

We  went  to  the  parish  church  of  Den- 
bigh, which,  being  near  a  mile  from  the 
town,  is  only  used  when  the  parish  officers 
are  chosen — In  the  chapel,  on  Sundays, 
the  service  is  read  thrice,  the  second  time 
only  in  English,  the  first  and  third  in 
Welsh — ^The  bishop  came  to  sunrey  the 
castle,  and  visited  likewise  St.  Hilary's 
chapel,  which  is  that  which  the  town  uses 
— ^The  hay-bam,  built  with  brick  pillars 
from  space  to  space,  and  covered  with  a 
roof^A  more  elegant  and  lofty  hovel — 
The  riveiB  here  are  mere  torrents,  which 
are  suddenly  swelled  by  the  rain  to  great 
breadth  and  great  violence,  but  have  very 
little  constant  stresm;  such  are  the  Clwyd 
and  the  Elwy — There  are  yet  no  moun- 
tains—The ground  is  beautifullv  embel- 
lished with  woods,  and  diversified  with 
inequalities — In  the  parish  church  of  Den- 
bigh is  a  bas-relief  of  Lloyd  the  antiquary, 
who  was  before  Camden — He  is  kneeling 
at  his  prsyers*. 

Thicsday,  fid  August — We  rode  to  a 
summer-house  of  Mr.  Cotton,  which  has  a 
very  extensive  prospect;  it  is  meanly  built, 
and  unskilfullv  disposed* — ^We  went  to 
Dymerchion  church  o,  where  the  okl  clerk 
acknowledged  his  mistress — It  is  the  parish 
church  of  B^h  y  Graig? — a.  mean  rabric, 

'  £By  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  in 
1679.     He  died  Sept  4,  1588.— Duppa.] 

'  [See  a  fimilar  stoiy  of  a  baildiog  in  Edin- 
bnrgh,  ante,  p.  334. — ^Ed.] 

*  [The  late  Sir  Robert  Salnsbniy  Cotton  had 
no  taste  for  antiquity  of  any  kind;  and  this  chapel 
was  not  ngarded  by  him  as  being  in  any  respect 
better  than  a  bam,  or  fit  for  any  other  purpose; 
and  the  present  proprietor  aj^lies  it  to  that  use. — 
DtrpPA.] 

*  [Humphry  IJoyd  was  a  native  of  Denbigh, 
and  practised  there  as  a  physician,  and  also  re- 
presented the  town  in  parliament  He  died  1568, 
aged  forty-one. — Duppa.] 

^  [This  summer-honse  is  in  the  grounds  belong- 
ing to  Lleweney,  and  their  ride  to  it  was  to  see 
the  proopect  :  the  situation  cenmxands  a  very 
beantifiil  view. — Duppa.] 

*  [Dymerchion  is  three  miles  fivm  St.  Asaph. — 
Duppa.] 

^  [BIkch  y  Graag  is  tha  name  of  one  of  three 


[TOim  TO 

Mr.  SalttsburyBwas  buried  in  it:  BIchy 
Graig  has  fourteen  seats  in  it.  As  we  rode 
by,  I  looked  at  the  house  b  again—We  saw 
Llannerch,  a  house  not  mean,  with  s  small 
park  very  well  watered — There  was  an 
avenue  of  oaks,  which,  in  a  foolish  cook 
pliance  with  the  present  mode,  has  been 
cut  down — A  few  are  yet  standing  :  the 
owner's  name  is  Davies »«— The  wav  lay 
through  pleasant  lanes,  and  overlooked  a 
region  beautifully  divendfied  with  trees  and 
grass.  At  Dymerchion  church  fheie  iM 
English  service  only  once  a  month — this  is 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  English  bor* 
der-*The  old  clerk  had  great  appearance 
of  joy  at  the  sight  of  his  mislrees,  and  fooU 
ishly  said,  that  he  was  now  willing  to  die— 
He  had  onlv  i^  a  crown  given  him  by  my 
nUstrea  — ^At  Dymerchion  church  the  texts 
on  the  walls  are  in  Welsh. 

Wedneidau^  $d  Jhigu$i.-^We  went  in 
the  coach  to  Holywell — ^Talk  with  mwlreti 
about  flattery  IS — Holywell  is  a  market 
town,  neither  veij  small  nor  mean — ^The 
spring  called  Wimfred's  Well  is  very  clear, 
and  so  copious,  that  it  yiekls  one  hundnd 

townshifia  of  the  parish  of  DymerchMa^*-Duv» 

PA.] 

B  [Mrs.  Thiale*s  father.— Duppa.] 
*  [Of  Blich  y  Graig.— Piossi  .Af &] 
i«  [Robert  Da  vies,  Esq.  At  bis  bouse  there  was 
an  extensive  library. — Duppa.] 

"  [In  the  MS.  in  Dr.  Johnson's  handwriting, 
he  has  Brrt  entered  in  his  diary,  "  The  old  deck 
had  creat  appearance  of  joy  at  seein^^  his  mistrea, 
and  foolishly  said  that  he  was  now  willing  to  die." 
He  afterwards  wrote  in  a  separate  colamn,  on  the 
same  leaf,  nnder  the  head  of  notei  and  9mi^ 
Mioru,  "  He  had  a  crown;"  and  then  be  appeals 
to  have  read  over  his  diary  at  a  Ititnre  time,  and 
interlined  the  paragraph  with  the  words  **  only" 
— **  given  him  by  my  mistresst'*  which  is  writ* 
ten  in  ink  of  a  diflTerent  colour.  This  shows  thst 
he  read  his  diary  over  after  he  wrote  it,  and  that 
where  his  feelingi  were  not  aecozately  eapccsssd, 
he  amended  them. — Duppa.] 

**  ['*  He  said  that  I  flattered  the  people  to 
whose  houses  we  went:  I  was  sancy,  and  said  I 
was  obliged  to  be  civil  for  ttoo — meaning  him* 
self  and  me.  He  replied,  nobody  would  thank 
me  for  compliments  they  did  not  understand.  At 
Gwaynynog  (Mr.  MyadIeton*s),  however,  he 
was  flatter^,  and  was  happy  of  conxBe.** — PwX" 
zi  MS.  Johnson  had  no  dislike  to  those  oom» 
mendations  which  are  commonly  imputed  to 
flattery.  Upon  one  occasion,  he  said  to  Mi«. 
Thrale,  *'  What  signifies  protesting  so  agaiMt 
flatterv!  when  a  petaon  speaks  well  of  one,  it 
most  be  either  trae  or  false,  you  know:  if  true, 
let  OS  rejoiee  in  his  good  opinion;  if  he  lies,  it  is  a 
pcoof  at  least  that  he  loves  more  to  please  me, 
than  to  sit  silent  when  he  need  say  nothing." — 
**  The  diflerence  between  pFSMO  and  flatscvy  is 
the  same  as  between  that  hospitality  that  «is 
wine  enough  before  the  guest,  and  that  wbieh 
forces  him  to  drink.*' — PioMMi's  Jhigc-  f^  I4L— 
Duppa.] 
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tuns  of  water  in  a  minate— It  is  all  at  once 
a  veiy  great  stream,  which,  within  perhaps 
thirty  yards  of  iti  irruption,  turns  a  mill, 
and  m  a  course  of  two  miles,  eighteen  mills 
more-^In  descent,  it  is  very  quick — It  then 
falb  into  the  sea— The  well  is  covered  by  a 
lofty  cireular  arch,  supported  by  pillars; 
and  over  this  arch  is  an  old  chapel,  now  a 
school— The  chancel  is  separated  by  a 
wall — ^The  bath  is  eomplelelv  and  indecent- 
ly open — A  woman  balhed  while  we  all 
looked  on — In  the  church,  which  makes  a 
rood  appearance,  and  is  surrounded  by  pfal- 
wries  to  receive  a  numerous  congregation, 
we  were  present  while  a  child  was  chris- 
tened in  Welsh — We  went  down  by  the 
stream  to  see  a  prospect,  in  which  I  had  no 
ptit — ^We  then  saw  a  brass  work,  where 
the  fa^Hs  calaminaris  is  gathered,  broken, 
wariied  from  the  earth  arid  the  lead,  tliough 
how  tlie  lead  was  separated  I  did  not  see: 
then  calcined,  afterwards  ground  fine,  ana 
then  mixed  by  fire  with  copjier — ^We  saw 
several  strong  fires  with  melting  pots,  but 
the  eoBfltroction  of  the  fireplaces  I  did  not 
learn — ^At  a  copper-work,  which  receives 
its  pigs  of  copper,  I  think,  ftom  Warring- 
ton, we  saw  a  plate  of  copper  put  hot  t^ 
tween  ateel  roUers,  and  spread  thin :  I  know 
Bot  whether  the  upper  roller  was  set  to  a 
certain  distance,  as  I  suppose,  or  acted 
only  by  its  weight — At  an  iron-work  I  saw 
round  bars  formed  by  a  notched  hammer 
and  anvil — There  I  saw  a  bar  of  about  half 
ta  inch  or  more  square,  cut  with  shears 
worked  by  water,  and  then  beaten  hot  into 
a  thinner  bar — ^The  hammers  all  worked, 
as  they  were,  by  water,  acting  upon  small 
bodiee,  moved  very  quick,  as  quick  as  by 
the  band— I  then  saw  wire  drawn,  and 
gave  a  dulling — I  have  enlarged  my  no- 
tioaa,  though  not  been  able  to  see  the 
novementa;  and  having  not  time  to  peep 
doaely,  I  biew  leas  than  I  might — I  was 
leas  weary,  and  had  better  breath,  as  I 
walked  farther. 

Tkmnday^4ih  d9«tftttf.— Rhudlan^  Ca*- 
tle  is  still  a  very  noble  ruin;  all  the  walls 
still  remain,  so  that  a  complete  platform, 
and  elevations,  not  very  imperfect,  may  be 
taken  s — It  encloses  a  square  of  about  thir- 
ty yaid»— The  middle  space  was  always 
open — ^The  wall  is,  I  believe,  about  thirty 
(eet  high,  very  thick,  flanked  with  six 
lonnd  tovrers,  each  about  eighteen  feet,  or 
leas,  in  diameter — Only  one  tower  had  a 
chimney,  so  that  there  was  3  commodity  of 
living— Ic  waa  only  a  place  of  strength — 

'  (1a  dM  fint  editM>n  thit  oame  waa  by  mistake 
pfinled  Ralhia. — Ed.] 
*  [Mesniwg,   probably,  eodd  be  drawn  on 


1 
'  V*  Ab/'  or  •«  Kitle,**  m  probably  hera  omii- 


The  garrison  had,  perhaps,  tents  in  the 
area. 

Stapylton'to  house  is  pretty  <;  there  are 
pleasing  shades  about  it,  with  a  constant 
spring  that  supplies  a  cold  bath — ^We  then 
went  to  see  a  cascade — I  trudged  unwilling- 
ly, and  was  not  sorry  to  find  it  dry& — ^The 
water  was,  however,  turned  on,  and  pro* 
duced  a  verv  striking  cataract — ^They  are 
psid  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  permis- 
sion to  divert  the  stream  to  the  mineih-> 
The  river,  for  such  it  may  be  termed,  rises 
from  a  single  spring,  which,  like  that  of 
Winifred's,  is  covered  with  a  building. 

We  called  then  at  another  house  TOlong- 
ing  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  which  made  a  hand* 
some  appearance — ^This  country  seems  full 
of  very  splendid  houses. 

Mrs.  Thrale  lost  her  purse — She  ex- 
pressed so  much  uneasiness,  that  I  conclu- 
ded the  sum  to  be  very  great:  but  when  I 
heard  of  only  seven  guineas,  I  was  fflad  to 
find  that  she  had  so  much  sensibiuty  of 
money. 

I  could  not  drink  this  day  either  cofiee  or 
tea  after  dinner — ^I  know  not  when  I  missed 
before. 

Fridityi  5lA  Ji*»gu$i,  Laat  night  my 
sleep  was  remarkably  quiet — I  know  not 
whether  by  fstigue  in  walking,  or  by  for- 
bearance of  tea.  I  gave  [up]  the  ipecacu- 
anha— Vin,  emet,  had  failed;  so  had 
ioTtar  emet  I  dined  at  Mr.  Myddleton's, 
of  Gwaynynog — The  house  was  a  gentle- 
man's house,  below  the  second  rate,  per- 
haps below  the  third,  built  of  stone  roughly 
cut — The  rooms  were  low,  and  the  passage 
above  stairs  gloomy,  but  the  furniture  was 
good — ^The  table  was  well  supplied,  except 
that  the  fruit  waa  bad — It  was  truly  the 
dinner   of  a   country   gentleman  A-— Two 

«  [The  name  of  thii  hoate  is  Bodiyddan  {pr^ 
nooneed,  writes  Mia.  Pioza,  Poiroikan] ;  Sim* 
merly  the  resideace  of  the  Stapyltons,  the  parenu 
of  five  eo-heireaei,  of  whom  Mib.  Cotton,  afWv* 
wardi  Lady  Salmbafy  Cotton,  was  one.  In  the 
year  1774,  it  was  the  residence  of  Mr.  Shipley* 
dean  of  8t  Asaph,  who  siill  lives  there.-*DiTP- 

FA.] 

•  [*'  He  teased  Mm.  Cotton  so  aboat  the  dry 
cascade  at  Dysert  lock,  that  I  remember  she  was 
ready  to  cry:  the  waterfall  being  near  her  maiden 
resideBce  made  her,  I  sappose,  paitial  to  the 
place;  for  she  sent  as  thither  to  be  enteitained, 
and  expected  nraeh  praise  at  oar  retnm.'*— Pio«* 
Mi  M8.1 

*  [  Johoson  aflected  to  be  a  roan  of  veiy  aiea 
diaoernroeDt  in  the  art  of  cookery  (Dvvpa)  ;  hot 
if  we  may  trast  Mrs.  Pioczi's  ennmeratioo  of  his 
favooiite  dainties,  with  very  little  justice.  Sea 
onto,  p.  208.  And  observing  in  one  of  her  let- 
tais  to  Mr.  Dappa  on  tki$  pasnge,  she  says, 
*'  Dr.  Johnson  loved  a  fine  dinner,  hot  wonld  eat 
perhaps  more  heartily  of  a  coarte  ono— boiM 
beef  or  real  pie;  fish  be  seldom  psMsd  over» 
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tables  were  filled  with  companyy  not  ixiel»- 
ffant — ^Afler  dinner,  the  talk  was  ofpreserv* 
ing  the  Welsh  Isnsfuage— I  o&red  them 
a  scheme— Poor  Evan  Evans  was  men- 
tioned, as  incorrigibly  addicted  to  strong 
drink — ^Washington  was  commended^ — 
Myddleton  is  the  only  man  who,  in  Wales, 
has  talked  to  me  of  literature — ^I  wish  he 
were  truly  zealous — I  recommended  the 
republication  of  David  ap  Rhees's  Webh 
grammar — ^Two  sheets  of  Hebrides  came 
to  me  for  correction  to-day,  F.  G.  ^ 

Satmrdw,  Blk  wStigMl.— Z<t&.  3  J>.— I 
corrected  the  two  sheets — My  sleep  last 
night  was  disturbed— Washing  at  Chester 
and  here,  b$.  Id. — I  did  not  read-~I  saw 
to-dajr  more  of  the  outhouses  at  Lleweney 
— It  is,  in  the  whole,  a  very  spacious 
house. 

Sunday  y  1th  JittgusL — I  was  at  church 
at  Bodfari.  There  was  a  service  used  for  a 
sick  woman,  not  canonically,  but  such  as  I 
have  heard,  I  think,  formerly  at  Lichfield, 
taken  out  of  the  visitation. — Kae^.  pofrpim. 
The  church  is  mean,  but  has  a  square  tow- 
er for  the  bells,  rather  too  stately  for  the 
church. 

USMTMIffOflf. — UtXU    WMIItlllft    '8*    ArV, 

has  no  relation  to  the  English^. 

Preserve  ti»,  Lard^,  has  the  name  of 

thoBgh  he  said  that  he  only  valaed  the  aance,  and 
that  every  body  eat  the  fint  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
second.  When  he  poured  oy$ter  gauce  over 
plum  pudding,  and  the  melted  hutter  flowing 
from  the  toast  into  his  ehoeolate,  one  migfat 
sorely  say  that  he  was  nothing  less  than  delicate." 
-^Piozzi  .^f  A— En.] 

>  [The  editor  suspects  that  <«  Waehington*'  is 
printed  by  mistake  lor  «  FTorfMngfon.'*  Gen- 
eral Waghmgton  was  yet  hardly  known,  and 
Dr.  Warthi^gUmy  a  lilemry  fiiend  of  Dr.  John- 
aoa*s,  was  rasSent  in  a  Welsh  liring  not  dataat, 
aad  whkb  the  paity  afterwaids  visilad.  6eep«s«, 
8lb  Sept.— £n«] 

*  [F.  G.  aro  the  printer's  signatoras,  by  which 
it  appeals  that  at  thsi  time  five  sheets  bad  already 
been  printed.  The  MB.  was  aent  to  press  lltt 
Jane.— DvppA.] 

*  [£fie,  DO  doubt  an  enor  for  KmJ^. — KmJ^rtc 
/{«raui.--See  ante,  17th  July. — ^Eo.] 

^  [Dr.  Johnson  meant,  that  the  woids  of  the 
Latin  venbn,  "dijnt  it^uetUB,*'  prefixed  to  the 
Mth  Faakn  (one  of  those  appointed  for  the  day), 
had  no  vdation  to  the  English  version  in  the  Ldt* 
nrgy:  <«  My  heart  showeth  me  the  wickadnem  of 
the  ungodly."  The  hibHeal  versiott,  however, 
has  some  accordance  with  the  Latin,  **  The  trans- 
graasion  of  the  wicked  aaitk  vrithin  my  heut ; " 
and  Bishop  Lowth  renden  it  *'  The  vaieked  man, 
oecoiding  to  the  wickednes  of  his  heait,  zaitk.** 
The  bibHeai  venion  of  the  Ptelms  was  made  by 
the  trsnsbtoiB  of  the  whole  Bible,  under  James  L, 
Aom  the  original  Hebrew  t  and  ii  cfeser  than  the 
version  used  in  the  Lituigy,  vrhich  was  made  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  from  the  OreeAk— Es.] 

*  [Tha  alludes  to  ''a  Prayer  \q  R.  W." 
(evidently  Robert  Wisedom),  vrhich  Mr.  Ellis,  of 
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Robert  Wisedome,  1618.  Bmkit»$  Di* 
bU. 

Baitologimm  ab  iteratione^  tecte  dittio- 
guit  Erasmus*  Mod,  Oroadt  Dmsi,  p.  66, 
144  fi. 

Southwell's  Thoughts  of  hiaownDeathl 

Baudius  on  Erasmus*. 

Monday,  Sth  Jiug9ist.^Tht  bishop  ud 
much  oompanv  dined  at  Lleweney^— Talk 
of  Greek  and  the  anny^Tbe  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  oiBeezB  useless  *°--&esd  Pko- 

the  British  Museum »  has  found  among  th«  Hynia 
which  follow  the  old  version  of  the  singing  palau, 
at  the  end  of  Barker's  Bible  of  1639.    It  begiv, 

^*  Pmerve  us,  Lordt  by  thy  dtv  word, 
From  Turk  and  Pope,  defend  ni,Lord! 
WUeh  botti  would  Chiwt  out  ofbit  tkisae 
Our  Locd  Jmoi  Cbriat,  thy  dssrs  mb."— Bo.) 

<  [In  allasioo  to  our  Savioar's  eassswsf  nk 
repetition  in  prayer  {battologia — ^Matt.  c  ri.  r. 
7).  Erasmus,  in  the  passage  cited,  defeadi  tin 
words  "  My  God  I  my  God'**  asaa  aspfOBoa 
of  justifiable  earnestness.. — ^En.] 

'  [This  aUades  to  SoothweU*s  staaM  "  Vpos 
the  Image  of  I>eBth,"  in  hk  MmoniOt  a  esilss- 
tioa  of  spiritual  poema. 

**  Befhre  my  lho«  the  f  icturs  huagfi 
That  daOv  riiouhl  put  me  la  miad 

Ofthoae  coU  namea  and  bitter  mbp 
TiMt  ahortly  I  am  llhe  to  les  ^ 

But,  yat,  alas!  fUU  UlUe  I 

Do  think  thereon  that  I  mint  die,**  Sc. 

Robert  Southwell  was  an  Ei^iah  Jesuit,  who  mi 
imprisoned,  tortured,  and  finally,  in  Feb.  1S9S, 
tried  in  the  King^s  Bench,  coovictad,  and  next 
day  executed,  for  teaching  the  Rooum  Cttliolie 
tenets  in  England. — Ed.] 

'  [lliis  work,  which  Johnson  wis  now  mA- 
ing,  was,  most  probably,  a  little  book,  9/aAd 
Baudi  Eputol^,  as,  in  his  Life  of  Mikoa,  be  hi 
made  a  qnotatkin  from  it  Speaking  of  Miltas^ 
reli|;ions  opinions,  when  he  is  suppMsd  to  hsw 
Taeillatad  between  Calriaism  and  Amiiaiaini 
he  ofaasrvea.  «'Wbat  Bavdias  says  of  E1100 


oecms  applisable  to  Urn,   magio  kakmU  fotd 
fvgeret  quam  quod  segwertf/ur-**— Burra.] 

•  [During  Johnson's  slay  at  this  plaos.  V"- 
Thrale  gives  this  trait  of  his  character:  **  Wb« 
we  went  into  Waks  tofsthar,  and  spsat  mm 
time  at  Mr.  Cotton'a  at  Uewenv,  ooe  day  st  ^ 
ner,  I  meant  to  please  Mr.  Johosoo  psiticshny 
with  a  dish  of  very  young  peas.  '  Are  not  the/ 
charming?'  said  1  to  him,  while  he  was  estnt 
them.  '  Perhaps  they  would  be  so— to  a  p^'' 
This  is  given  only  as  an  instance  Of  the  pecv^if' 
ity  of  his  manner^  and  which  had  in  it  00  is- 
tention  to  offend.— DirpPA«  This  fautobo^ 
tion  was  suggested  by  Mn.  Piosai  to  Mr.  ^"PP** 
and  was  byher  intended  as  a  kmd  ef  sp^^ 
against  BoswelPs  complaint,  tint  she  tald  (to 
kind  of  stories  with  the  malevoleAl  aisatitaN 


depreciating  Johnson.-— En.] 

'»  [Dr.  Shipley  had  been  a  chapkia  wab  m 
Duke  of  Cuniberiand,  and  piobabhr  aow  caiVj 
tained  Dr.  Johnson  with  eome  aaeedslasoaU^ 
from  his  niilitary  acquaintance,  by  wbkh  ''^~? 
was  led  to  coadnde  that  the  '<Dnke  of  Hvl* 
borough's  officers  were  useless;*'  ^baxk^  ^S, 
duke  saw  and  did  everything  him$el/i  a  wi 


J 
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eyiuiis>»  diitiwgiikhad  the  pangnpli»— I 
looked  in  hduodi  an  mipleasaiit  book  of 
mere  hi]it»B— Lichfieid  fehool  ten  pounds, 
and  five  pounds  ftom  the  hospital  s. 

Wtdme$da^t  lOlA  wfliigi»<.^At  Lloyd% 
ofMseemynnan;  e  good  house,  and  a  very 
large  walled  eaiden — I  read  Windus's  Ac- 
eount  of  his  £>urney  to  Mequioez,  and  of 
Stewarts  Embassr^ — I  had  read  in  tiie 
morning  Wasse's  Greek  Tn»haics  to  Bent- 
ley:  they  ■JPP^v  in^egant,  and  made  with 
d^nlty-— Ttie  Latin  elegy  contains  only 
commoib'plaee,  hastily  expressed,  so  far  as 
I  have  r^,  for  it  is  long — ^They  seem  to 
be  the  veises  of  a  scholar,  who  has  no  prao- 
tioe  of  writing— The  Greek  I  did  not  al- 
ways folly  understand — I  am  in  doubt  about 
the  aisth  and  last  paragraphs;  perhaps  they 
are  not  printed  right,  for  vimtf  perhaps 
m9<nixm.  q? — The  following  days  [lltn, 
ISth,  and  ISth],  I  read  here  and  there— 
The  IMJJolAeea  Uteraria  was  so  little 
supplied  with  papen  that  could  interest 
euncai^,  that  it  could  not  hope  for  long 
eontCTfwnce^ — ^Waase,  the  chief  contributor, 
was  an  unpolished  scholar,  who,  wi^  much 
liter  fctore,  nad  no  art  or  elegance  of  diction, 
at  least  in  English* 

a—4lay,  Uth  JhigUit-^Ai  Bodfari  I 
heani  the  second  lesson  read,  and  the  ser- 
mon praacfaed  in  Welsh.  The  text  was 
mottoonced  both  in  Welsh  and  English — 
The  sound  of  the  Webh,  in  a  continued 
diseonrse,  is  not  unpleasant— B^n^'ir  iKryn — 
M&  «.  #  fi — ^The  letter  of  Chrysostom, 
sgaiiMt  transubstantiation — ^Erasmus  to  the 
NniMi  fay  of  mystic  notions  and  allegories. 

Mondmf,  ISth  JhigwL — K«^. — ^TmbeciW 
fitas  genuum  non  sine  aliquantuto  dok>ris 
inter  ambulandum,  quern  a  prandio  magis 
sensi?. 

Tmetda^^  \6tk  JtugwL^OR  this  day 
he  wrote  to  Mn  Levett] 

mhkht  it  ii  premmed,  may  be  told  of  all  great 
rapfaiiwu — ^Ed.] 
'  [Tlie  tkle  of  die  poem  is  Xl^in/uix  ru^irouf. — 

*  [Leiaad's  Itineraiy,  pablished  bj  Thoma. 
Bearae,   ia  aiae  irwy  thin  octavo  volames,  1710. 

*  I  An  extfset  from  Leland. — ^Ed.] 

«  [Tbii  book  k  antitled  **A  Jonmey  to 
ai^««*^  the  Roidcnce  of  the  praeent  Emperor 
of  Fea  aad  Morooeo,  on  the  Oocaaion  of  Commo- 
8lawait*fl  Fmbaaty  thither,  for  the  Redemp- 
oTtheBiitUi  Captivw,  in  the  year  1721.'* 


»  (The  BibHatk^ea  LUeraria  was  pabliahed 
ia  Licadott,  17Si-4,  in  quaito  namben,  bat  only 
flataaded  ta  ten  nambetiL    Duppa.] 

«  [fie*  probably  for  jucd^^ric  cfcuic^  See 
;,  ITrib  My»  and  6th  Aagart.— £d.] 

7  [«<A  weaknsM  of  the  kncsi,  not  without 
aoine  pnia  m  walld^g*  which  I  ML  inaeaaod  after 
I  tapadbsd.*'— l>upvA.] 


"TO  MR.  ROBERT  LIVRTT. 

^UemmuKj^  la  DeaMi^iifelre,  ifta  Aug.  1774. 

"  Drar  sib, — ^Mr.  Thrale's  affairs  have 
kept  him  here  a  great  while,  nor  do  I  know 
exactly  when  we  shall  come  hence.  I  have 
sent  you  a  bill  upon  Mr.  Stiahan^ 

<*  I  have  made  nothing  of  the  ipecacuanha, 
but  have  taken  abundance  of  piOs,  and  hope 
that  thev  have  done  me  good. 

«  Wales,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen  of  it, 
is  a  very  beautifld  and  rich  country,  all 
enclosed  and  planted.  Denbigh  is  not  a 
mean  town.  Make  my  compliments  to  all 
my  friends,  and  tell  Frank  1  hope  he  re* 
members  my  advice.  When  his  money  is 
out,  let  him  have  more.  I  am,  sir,  your 
humble  servant,  <'  Sam.  Johnsoit." 

[  Thwndtty,  18<A  Aigwt.-^Yfe  left  Ll». 
weney8,  and  went  forwards  on  our  journey 
— ^We  came  to  Abergeley,  a  mean  town,  in 
which  little  but  WelSi  is  spoken,  and  divine 
service  is  seldom  perfomwd  in  English-^ 
Our  way  then  lay  to  the  seaside,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  called  Penmaen  Rhds<— 
Here  the  way  was  so  steep,  that  we  walked 
on  the  lower  edge  of  the  hill,  to  meet  the 
coach,  that  went  upon  a  road  higher  on 
the  hill — Our  walk  was  not  long,  nor  un^ 
pleasant:  the  longer  I  walk,  the  less  I  feel 
its  inconvenience— As  I  grow  wann,  mv 
breath  mends,  and  I  tiiink  my  limbs  grow 
pliable. 

We  then  came  to  Conway  Ferry,  and 
passed  in  small  boats,  with  some  passengers 
from  the  stage  coach,  among  whom  were 
an  Irish  gentlewoman,  with  two  maids,  and 
three  litt&  children,  of  which  the  youngest 
was  only  a  few  montha  dd.  The  tide  did 
not  serve  the  large  ferry-boat,  and  there>- 
fore  our  coach  could  not  very  soon  follow 
us — We  were,  therefore,  to  stay  at  the  inn. 
It  is  now  the  day  of  the  race  at  Conway, 
and  the  town  was  so  full  of  company,  that 
no  money  ooukl  purchase  lod^ingu.  We 
were  not  very  readily  supplied  with  coU 
dinner.  We  would  have  staid  at  Conway 
if  we  could  have  found  entertainment,  for 
we  were  afraid  of  passing  Penmaen  Mawr, 
over  which  lay  our  way  to  Bangor,  but  by 
bright  daylight,  and  the  delay  of  our  coach 
made  our  departu re  necessarily  late.  There 
was,  however,  no  stay  on  sny  other  terms, 
than  of  sitting  up  all  night.  Tlie  poor 
Irish  lady  was  still  more  distressed^-^er 
children  wanted  rest — She  woukl  have 
been  contented  vrith  one  bed,  but  for  a 
time,  none  could  be  bad — Mrs.  Thrale 
gave  her  what  help  she  could— At  lest  two 
gentlemen  were  persuaded  to  yield  up  their 
room,  with  two  beds,  for  which  she  gave 
half  a  guinea. 

"  [In  Mr.  Dnppa's  edition,  the  depaitare  fiom 
Ueweay  ii  esooeooaly  (as  appeaiv  from  what 
follows)  dated  the  16th.— En.] 
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Our  eoaoh  was  at  last  brottght,  and  we 
set  out  with  soiue  anxiety,  but  we  came  to 
Penmaen  Mawr  by  daylight;  and  found  a 
way,  lately  made,  very  easy,  and  very  safe^ 
^-it  was  cut  smooth,  and  enckoaed  between 
parallel  walls ;  the  outer  of  which  secures 
the  passenger  from  the  precipice,  which  is 
deep  and  dreadful — ^This  wall  is  here  and 
there  broken  by  mischievous  wantonness—- 
The  inner  wall  preserves  the  road  from  the 
loose  stones,  which  the  shattered  steep 
above  it  would  pourdown— That  side  of  the 
mountain  seems  to  have  a  surface  of  loose 
stones,  which  every  accident  may  crumble 
— The  old  road  was  higher,  and  must  have 
been  very  formidable — ^The  sea  beats  at 
the  bottom  of  the  way. 

At  evening  the  moon  shone  eminently 
bright;  and  our  thoughts  of  danger  being 
now  past,  the  rest  of  our  journey  was  very 
pleasant.  At  an  hour  somewhat  late,  we 
came  to  Bangor,  where  we  found  a  very 
mean  inn,  and  had  some  difficulty  to  obtain 
lodging — I  lay  in  a  room,  where  the  other 
bed  had  two  men. 

Friday,  I9tk  Jiugtut.^We  obtained 
boats  to  convey  us  lo  Anglesey,  and  saw 
Lord  Bulkeley's  house,  and  Beaumaris 
Castle. 

I  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  school- 
master of  Beaumaris,  who  had  seen  me  at 
University  College;  and  he,  with  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, the  register  of  Bangor,  whose  boat  we 
borrowed,  accompanied  us.  Lord  Bulke- 
ley's  house  is  very  mean,  but  his  garden  is 
spacious  and  shadv,  with  large  trees  and 
smaller  interspersed— The  walks  are  straight, 
and  cross-  each  other,  with  no  variety  of 
plan ;  but  they  have  a  pleasing  coohiess 
and  solemn  gloom,  and  extend  lo  a  great 
length  3.  Tne  castle  is  a  mighty  pile  ;  the 
outward  wall  has  fiAeen  round  towers,  be- 
sides square  towers  at  the  anffles — ^There 
is  then  a  void  space  between  the  wall  and 
the  castle,  which  has  an  area  enclosed  with 
a  wall,  which  again  has  towers,  larger 
than  those  of  the  outer  wall — ^The  towers 
of  the  inner  castle  are,   I  think,  eight — 

*  [Penmaen  Mawr  is  a  huge  rocky  promontory, 
nang  nearly  1660  feet  pei^ndiciiiar  above  the 
sea.  Along  a  shelf  of  this  precipice  is  formed  an 
azcellent  irad,  well  goaided,  toward  the  aea,  by 
a  tfrong  wall,  sappoited  in  man^  parts  by  arches 
tamed  onderneatfa  it  Before  this  wall  was  built, 
tmvellen  sometimes  fell  down  the  precipiceB. — 

DUPPA.] 

'  [Baron  Hill  is  the  name  of  Lord  Bolkeley's 
boBM,  which  is  ntoated  just  above  the  town  of 
Beanmarisv  at  the  distance  of  three  qaaiters  of  a 
mile,  commanding  so  fine  a  view  of  the  sea,  and 
the  coast  of  Caernarvon,  that  it  has  been  sometimes 
compared  to  Monnt  Edgecombe,  in  Devonshire. 
Lord  LyttehoD,  speaking  of  the  house  and  gar- 
dens, says,  «*  The  hoose  is  a  bad  one,  bat  the 
gaidens  are  made  in  a  veiy  fine  taste.** — ^Dvpfa.] 


[toob  to 

There  is  likewise  a  thapel  entire,  buiit  up- 
on an  arch,  as  I  suppose,  and  beaatifully 
arched  with  a  stone  roof,  which  is  vet  un- 
broken— The  entrance  into  the  chapel  is 
about  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  was,  1 
suppose,  higher,  when  there  was  no  rubbtsh 
in  the  area — ^This  castle  corresponds  with 
all  the  representations  of  romancing  narra* 
tives — Here  is  not  wanting  the  private 
passage,  the  dark  cavity,  the  deep  dungeon, 
or  the  lofty  tower — We  did  not  discover 
the  well — This  is  the  most  complete  view 
that  I  have  yet  had  of  an  old  csstle — It  had 
a  moat — The  toweis — We  went  to  Bsq> 
gor. 

Saturday,  30IA  MAugtui. — ^We  went  by 
water  from  Bangor  to  Caernarvon,  where 
we  met  PaoU  and  Sir  Thomas  Wynne  •''— 
Meeting  by  chance  with<nie  TroughtonS 
an  intelligent  and  loquacious  waaderfr, 
Mr.  Thrale  invited  him  to  dinner — He  at- 
tended us  to  the  castle,  an  edifice  of  stu- 
pendous magnitude  and  strength  ;  it  has  in 
it  all  that  we  observed  at  B«iumaris,  and 
much  greater  dimensions:  many  of  the 
smaller  rooms  floored  with  stone  are  entire; 
of  the  laiiger  rooms,  the  beams  and  planb 
are  all  leif  :  this  is  the  state  of  all  bnudings 
left  to  time — ^We  mounted  the  eagle  tower 
by  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  steps,  each 
often  inches — We  did  not  find  the  well; 
nor  did  I  trace  the  moat;  but  moata  there 
were,  I  believe,  to  all  castles  on  the  plain, 
which  not  only  hindered  access,  but  pre- 
vented mines — ^We  saw  but  a  verv  snuU 
part  of  this  miffhty  ruin,  and  in  all  these 
old  buildings,  die  subterraneous  works  are 
concealed  by  the  rubbish — To  survey  this 
place  would  take  much  time:  I  did  not 
think  there  had  been  such  buildings;  it 
surpassed  my  ideas. 

Sunday,  ZUtJh^uiL — [at  Caernarvon]. 
— We  were  at  church;  the  service  in  tile 
town  is  always  English;  at  the  parish* 
church  at  a  small  distance,  always  Welsh 
— The  town  has  by  degrees,  l' suppose, 
been  brought  nearer  to  the  aea<-side^We 
received  an  invitation  to  Dr.  Worthington 
— We  then  went  to  dinner  at  Sir  Thomas 
Wynne's, — the  dinner  mean,  Sir  Thomss 
civil,  his  lady  nothing  ^ — ^Paoli  civil — We 

'  [Sir  Thomas  Wynne,  ereatad  Laid  New- 
horoogh,  Jnly  14th,  1776.    Died  October  12ih, 

1807.— DlTFPA.] 

*  ["Lientenant  Tronghton  I  do  leeoHed, 
loqoacioas  and  intelligeut  he  was.  He  vwe  m 
oniform,  and  belonged,  I  think,  to  a  n»a  of  war.** 
— PioMxi  MS,  He  was  made  a  Ueulensai  in 
1762,  and  died  in  1786,  in  that  tank;  ha  wtt  en 
half-pay,  and  did  not  Moag  to  any  shqp  «iMn  be 
met  Dr.  Johnson  in  1774.  It  seems  tbia  that, 
even  so  late  as  this,  hay-^ay  offioan  wore  ibsir 
imt/omu  in  the  ordinary  eooisa  of  Ufkr—CD.] 

*  [Lady  Catharine  Fsrceval,  daagfalsr  of  iha 
second  Earl  of  E^mont:  thii  waa»  it  sffssn^  tbs 


▼▲US.] 

lapped  ^th  Colonel  Wymie*8  lady,  who 
Uvea  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  eastle— I 
have  not  been  very  well. 

Monday,  9!id  jfugnst — We  went  to  visit 
Bodvilie^,  the  place  where  Mrs.  Thrale 
was  born,  and  the  chnrches  called  Tydweil* 
lio^  and  Dangwinodyl,  which  she  holds  by 
iroproprialion — We  had  an  invitation  to 
the  booae  of  Mr.  Grif&ths  oC  Bryn  o  dol, 
where  we  found  a  small  neat  new-built 
house,  with  square  rooms:  the  walls  are  of 
unhewn  stone,  and  therefore  thick;  for  the 
stones  not  fitting  with  exactness,  are  not 
strong^  without  great  thickness — ^He  had 
planted  a  great  deal  of  young  wood  in  walks 
—Fruit  trees  do  not  thrive;  but  having 
grown  a  few  years,  reach  some  barren  stra- 
tum and  wither — We  found  Mr.  Griffiths 
QOt  at  home;  but  the  provisions  were  good. 

[Tuesday,  ft^d  ^tfgtMl.l— Mr.  Griffiths 
came  home  the  next  day — He  married  a  la- 
dy who  has  a  house  and  estate  at  [Llan- 
ver «,]  over  against  Anglesea,  and  near  Caer- 
aarvon,  where  she  is  more  delighted,  as  it 
seems,  to  reside  than  at  Bryn  o  dol — I  read 
Lloyd's  account  of  Mona,  which  he  proves 
to  be  Anglesea — In  our  way  to  Bryn  o  dol, 
we  saw  at  Llanerk  a  church  built  crosswise, 
very  spacious  and  magnificent  for  this 
country — We  could  not  see  the  parson,  and 
could  get  no  intelligence  about  it. 

Wtdmsday^  ^th  Jiuguit.^We  went  to 
see  Bodvitle — Mrs.  Thrale  remembered  the 
rocuns,  and  wandered  over  them  with  recol- 
lection of  her  childhood — This  species  of 
plessoie  is  alwaya  melancholy — ^The  walk 
was  cut  down,  and  the  pond  was  dry — 
Nothing  was  better.  We  surveved  the 
ehurehea,  which  are  mean,  and  neefected  to 
a  degree  scarcely  imaginable — They  have 
no  pavement,  and  the  earth  is  full  of  holes 
— Tbe  seats  are  rude  benches;  the  altars 

lady  of  whom  Rffi.  Pio2ad  relates,  that  **  for  a 
Udy  of  quality,  since  dead,  who  received  as  at 
her  bQsbaad*8  seat  in  Wales  with  less  attention 
than  he  bad  long  been  accustomed  to,  he  had  a 
roQglier  denoociation:  '  That  woman,'  cried  John- 
son, *  Is  like  sour  small  beer,  tbe  beverage  of  her 
table,  and  produce  of  tlie  wretched  country  she 
firei  in  :  Bke  that,  she  could  never  have  been  a 
good  tfamg,  and  even  that  bad  thing  is  spoiled.'  " 
And  ic  is  probably  of  ber  too  tlial  another  anec- 
dote is  told:  **  We  had  been  vinting  at  a  lady's 
boose,  whom,  ss  we  retained,.  som«  of  the  com- 
puiy  fidjcaled  for  ber  ^oiance:  '  She  is  not 
^pMinuitv'  said  he,  *  I  believe,  of  any  thing  she 
has  haen.  taught,  or  of  any  thing  she  is  desirous  to 
know;  and  I  suppose  if  one  wanted  a  little  run 
tea,  riia  nught  be  a  proper  penwn  enongb  to  ap- 
ply to.*  '*  Mn.  PkxsEsi  says,  in  ber  MS.  Letten, 
**  chat  Lady  Catheiiiie  comes  off  well  in  tbe  diary. 
He  Moid  many  severe  things  of  her,  which  he  did 
not  ooomit  to  paper.'*    She  died  in  1782. — £o.] 

I  I**  Situated  ano^g  tbe  mountains  of  Caemar- 
voiMliiiu^"— Pio^ai  MS.] 

*  [Piosss  jV&l 
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have  no  rails — One  of  them  has  a  breach  in 
the  roof-— On  th'^  desk,  I  think,  of  each  lav 
a  folio  Welsh  Lible  of  the  black  letter,  which 
the  curate  cannot  easily  read — Mr.  Thrale 
purposes  to  beautify  the  churches,  and  if  he 
prospers,  will  probably  restore  the  tithes — 
The  two  parishes  are,  Llan^winodyl  and 
Tydweilliop3 — The  methodists  are  here 
very  prevafent — A  better  church  will  im- 
press the  people  with  more  reverence  of 
public  worship— Mrs.  Thrale  visited  a  house 
where  she  had  been  used  to  drink  milk, 
which  was  led,  wi^  an  estate  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  by  one  Llovd^  to  a 
married  woman  who  lived  with  him — ^We 
went  to  Pwllheli,  a  mean  old  town,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  country — Here  we  bought 
something,  to  remember  the  place. 

Thursday,  25/A  August. — We  returned  to 
Caernarvon,where  we  ate  with  Mrs.  Wynne. 

Friday,  36<A  j^iigfwf.— We  visited,  with 
Mrs.5  Wynne,  Llyn  Badam  and  Uyn  Be- 
ris,  two  lakes,  joined  by  a  narrow  strait — 
They  are  formed  by  the  waters  which  fall 
from  Snowdon,  and  the  opposite  mountains 
— On  the  side  of  Snowdon  are  the  remains 
of  a  large  fort<^,  to  which  we  climbed  with 
great  labour — I  was  breathless  and  harassed 
— The  lakes  have  no  great  breadth,  so  that 
the  boat  is  always  near  one  bank  or  the 
other. — Note,  Queenu^s  goats,  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine,  I  think  t. 

'  [These  two  parishes  are  perpetual  curacies, 
endowed  with  the  small  tithes,  which,  in  1809, 
amounted  to  six  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  six- 
pence in  each  parish  ;  but  these  sums  are  increaa- 
ed  by  Queen  Anne's  bounty;  and,  in  1809,  tbe 
whole  income  for  Uangwinodyl,  including  surplice 
fees,  amounted  to  forty-six  pounds  two  ^illin^p 
and  twopence,  and  for  Tydweilliog,  forty-three 
pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  tenpence;  so  that  it 
does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Thrale  carried  into  effect 
his  good  intention. — Ditppa.] 

*  [Mr.  Lloyd  was  a  very  good-natured  man ; 
and  when  Mis.  Thrale  was  a  Uttle  child,  he  was 
used  to  treat  her  with  sweetmeats  and  milk ;  but 
what  was  now  remarkable  was,  that  she  should 
recollect  the  bouse,  which  she  had  not  seen  sinoe 
she  was  five  yean  old. — ^Duppa. 

^  [**  Miss  Thrale  was  amused  with  our  rowing 
on  Lake  Uyn  Bens,  and  Mn.  Glynn  Wynne,  wi£ 
of  Lord  Newbnrgb's  brother,  who  accompanied 
us  and  acted  as  our  guide,  sai^  Welsh  songs  to 
the  harp."— Ptoz2:i  MS.] 

*  [**Dolbadaine  was  the  name  of  the  ibrt.'*— 
Pioxxi  MS.'\ 

7  [Mr.  Thrale  was  nearnnghted,  and  ooald  not 
see  the  goats  browsing  on  Snowdon,  and  he 
promised  hu  daughter,  who  was  a  child  of  Um 
veaiB  old,  a  penny  for  every  goat  she  would  show 
him,  and  Dr.  Jomison  kept  the  acconnt;  so  that  it 
appeals  her  father  was  in  debt  to  ber  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  pence.  Queewf  was  an  epithet, 
whieb  had  its  origin  in  the  nuiaery,  by  which  [in 
allusion  to  Qneea  Esther],  Miss  Thrale  (whesa 
name  was  Esther)  was  always  distingaished  bf 
Johnson. — Duppa.] 
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Sahitday^  S7lA  A^igUBi^^^We  retuined 
to  Baoffor,  where  Mr.  Thrale  was  lodged 
at  Mr.  Roberts's,  the  register. 

Sunday^  28tA  AuguaL — ^We  went  to 
worship  at  the  caUiedral— >-The  quire  is 
mean;  the  service  was  not  well  read. 

Mondavy  ddM  August, — ^We  came  to 
Mr«  Mydaelton's,  of  Gwaynynog,  to  the 
first  place,  as  my  MUtresa  observed,  where 
we  have  been  welcome  ^. 

(^NoU. — On  the  day  when  we  visited 
Bodville  IMondov,  32ii  Auffiui]^  we  turn- 
ed to  the  nouse  ofMr.  Griffiths,  of  Kefnam- 
wycllh,  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  re- 
markable for  having  made  great  and  sud- 
den improvements  in  his  seat  and  estate — 
He  has  enclosed  a  large  garden  with  a  brick 
wall — He  is  considered  as  a  man  of  great 
accomplishments—He  was  educated  in  lit- 
erature at  the  university,  and  served  some 
time  in  the  army,  then  quitted  his  commis- 
sion, and  retired  to  his  lands.  He  is  ac- 
counted a  good  man,  and  endeavours  to 
bring  the  people  to  church.) 

In  our  way  from  Bangor  to  Conway,  we 

fassed  again  the  new  road  upon  the  edge  of 
'enmaen  Mawr,  which  would  be  very  tre- 
mendous, but  that  the  wall  shuts  out  the 
idea  of  danger — ^In  the  wall  are  several 
breaches,  made,  as  Mr.  Thrale  ver^  rea- 
sonably conjectures,  by  fragments  of  rocks 
which  roll  down  the  mountain,  broken  per- 
haps by  frost,  or  worn  through  by  rain. 
We  then  viewed  Conway — ^To  spare  the 
horrors  at  Penmaen  Rhds  between  Conway 
and  St.  Asaph,  we  sent  the  coach  over  the 
road  cross  the  mountain  with  Mrs.  Thrale, 
who  had  been  tired  with  a  walk  some  time 
before;  and  I,  with  Mr.  Thrale  and  Miss, 
walkexf  along  the  edge,  where  the  path  is 
very  narrow,  and  much  encumbered  by  lit- 
tle loose  stones,  which  had  Allien  down,  as 
we  thought,  upon  the  way  since  we  passed 
it  before.  At  Conway  we  took  a  short  sur- 
vey of  the  castle,  which  afforded  us  nothing 
new — It  is  larger  than  that  of  Beaumaris, 
and  less  than  that  of  Caernarvon — It  is  built 
upon  a  rock  so  high  and  steep,  that  it  is 
even  now  very  difficult  of  access — ^We  fouibd 
a  round  pit,  which  was  called  the  Well;  it 
is  now  almost  filled,  and  therefore  dry — ^We 
found  the  Well  in  no  other  castle — ^There 
are  some  remains  of  leaden  pipes  at  Caer- 
narvon, which,  I  suppose,  only  conveyed 
water  from  one  part  or  the  building  to  anoth- 
er— Had  the  garrison  had  no  other  supply, 
the  Welsh,  who  must  know  where  the 
pipes  were  laid,  could  easily  have  cut  them. 

•  ^  ["  It  is  very  likely  I  did  say  so.  My  rela- 
tions were  not  quite  as  forward  as  I  thought  they 
might  have  been  to  welcome  a  long  distant  kins- 
woman. The  Myddeltons  were  naore  eoidiaL 
The  old  eobnel  had  been  a  feUow  collegian  with 
Mr.  Thmle  and  Lord  Sandys,  of  Ombe^ey."— 
Pi098%  M&}  I 


We  came  to  the  hocwe  of  Mr.  MyddellOD 
(on  Monday),  where  we  staid  to  September 
6,  and  were  very  kindly  entertained — How 
we  spent  our  tmie,  I  am  not  very  able  to 
tell  3 — ^We  saw  the  wood,  which  is  diversio 
fied  and  romantic. 

Sunday,  4th  September, — ^We  dined  with 
Mr.  MycideltonS,  the  clergyman,  at  Den- 
bigh, where  I  saw  tlie  harvest  men  v«ry  de> 
cently  dressed,  afYer  the  afternoon  service, 
standing  to  be  hired — On  other  days^they 
stand  at  about  four  in  the  moming^They 
are  hired  from  day  to  day. 

Monday,  5(A  *iSep<em6«r.-— We  lay  at 
Wrexham ;  a  busy,  extensive,  and  well 
built  town — It  has  a  very  large  and  magni- 
ficent church.    It  has  a  famous  fair  *. 


*  [However  this  may  have  been,  he  was  both 
happy  and  amused,  dnring  his  stay  at  Gwajmy* 
nog,  and  Mr.  Myddelton  was  flattered  by  the 
honour  of  his  visit  !%>  perpetuate  the  reooUee* 
tkm  of  it,  he  (to  ne  Bfr.  Bovweirs  words)  eredsd 
an  nra  on  the  banks  of  a  rivalet,  in  the  park, 
where  Johnson  deligbted  to  stand  and 
\i  on  which  is  tlus  inseriptkiD: 


llili  spot  wM  often  dlfnifled  by  eh* 
SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.! 
WboM  Bloral  Writinyh  exueUy  coDfinnsbte  Co  ths 
Precepts  ofChiiftiaolty, 
Gats  ardoorto  Vlrtve,  and  oonSdeDoe  to  l^vih. 

In  1777,  it  would  appear  from  a  letter  by  Joho- 
son  to  Mn.  Thrale,  that  be  was  iaiofmedthal 
Mr.  Mjrddelton  meditated  this  henoar,  which 
seemed  to  be  hot  little  to  bia  taste:  ^  Mr.  Myddel- 
ton*8  erection  of  an  oni  looks  like  an  intention  to 
bary  me  aUve:  I  woald  as  williqgly  see  m^  frieod* 
however  beoevol^t  and  hospitable,  qaielly  in* 
umed.  Let  him  think,  for  the  present,  of  eome 
more  acceptable  memorial." — ^Dupfa.] 

>  [*'  Rector  of  Denbigh,  was  second  brother  to 
the  owner  of  Gwaynynog.  He  had,  I  suppose, 
been  in  the  army,  for  we  used  to  call  htm  col" 
oneV'^Piozzi  JfS.] 

^  [It  was  probably  on  the  6th  Sept  in  the  war 
from  Wrexham  to  Chirk,  that  they  passed  Ihioa^ 
Rnabon,  where  the  following  occarrenoe  took 
place:  **  A  Welsh  paraon  of  mean  abilitiea,  tboajh 
a  good  beait,  struck  with  reverence  at  the  stgbt  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he  had  heard  of  as  tba 
greatest  man  living,  could  not  find  any  words  to 
answer  his  inquiries  concerning  a  motto  RNoad 
somebody's  arms  which  adorned  a  tombemas  ia 
Ruabon  chorchyaid.  If  I  remember  r^gfat,  the 
words  were, 

Beb  Dw,  Ifeb  Dym, 
Dwo'dinoa*. 

And  though  of  no  very  difficnh  constraetioa,  the 
gentleman  seemed  wholly  confbonded,  and  aaaMe 
to  explain  them;  till  Mr.  Johnson,  faaviDK  picked 
out  the  meaning  by  little  and  little,  said  lo  tbs 
man,  *  Heh  is  a  preposition,  I  behere,  sir,  is  k 
not  ? '  My  countryman  reeoveriag  soma  spiiiia 
apon  the  sudden  questran,  cried  out,  *  So  I  humblf 
presume,  air,'  vciy  comically." — JtneedeUt*-^ 
Ed.] 

*  [It  is  the  Myddelton  motto,  and  auaBS, 
Without  Ood— without  an  1 
God  ii  alleoAdsatl— PCostI  JO.  p.  IN.) 


WALKS.] 

WedneMdrnff  7ih  September, — ^Wecame 
to  Chifk  CMtle. 

Thurgda^,  Htk  Septemher.-^We  came  to 
the  house  of  Dr.  worthington  i,  at  Llan- 
rhaiadr^^ — Our  entertainment  was  poor, 
tbouj^h  the  house  was  not  bad.  The  situa- 
Uoa  IS  very  pleasant,  by  the  side  of  a  small 
river,  of  which  the  bank  rises  high  on  the 
other  side,  shaded  by  gradual  rows  of  trees 
—The  gloom,  the  stream,  and  the  silence, 
generate  thoughtfulness.  The  town  is  old, 
and  very  mean,  but  has,  I  think,  a  market 
— In  this  town,  the  Welsh  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  made — The  Welsh 
singing  psalms  were  written  by  Archdea- 
con Price — ^They  are  not  considered  as  ele- 
not,  but  as  very  literal,  and  accurate — 
We  came  to  Llanrhaiadr  through  Oswes- 
try]^ a  town  not  eery  little,  nor  very  mean 
—The  church,  which  I  saw  only  at  a  dis- 
tance, seems  to  be  an  edifice  much  too  good 
for  the  present  state  of  the  place. 

i>W«fiw,  9ih  September. — ^We  visited  the 
waterlkli,  which  is  veryhigh,  and  in  rain^ 
weaUier  very  copious — There  is  a  reservoir 
made  to  supply  it — In  its  fall,  it  has  perfo- 
rated a  rocK — ^There  is  a  room  built  for  en- 
tertainment— There  was  some  difficulty  in 
elimbing  to  a  near  view — Lord  Lyttelton^ 
came  near  it,  and  turned  back — ^When  we 
came  back,  we  took  some  cold  meat,  and 
Dotwithstanding  Doctor  [Worthington's] 
imporinnities,  went  that  day  to  Shrews- 
bttnr. 

Saturday,  10th  September. — I  sent  for 
Gwynn^,  and  he  showed  us  the  town — ^The 
walk  are  broken,  and  narrower  than  those 

*  [Dr.  William  Worthington,  a  man  of  distin- 
paditA  learning,  and  aa  anthoar  of  many  works 
oa  reUgiom  a^jeeta.  He  enjoyed  coDoderahle 
yiefeiuient  in  the  eliarch,  and  lived  at  Llaorbaiadr ; 
of  wbieh  parish  be  was  the  rector.  He  died  Oc- 
tober 6, 1778,  aged  aoTenty-^ve. — Dvppa.  Dr. 
JekoMOB  tfaas  notices  bis  death  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Uttile :  "  My  derical  friend  Worthington  is  dead. 
I  faave  known  him  long — ^aod  to  die  is  dreadful. 
I  believe  be  waa  a  veiy  good  man.*' — Leiten, 
V.  i.  p.  26. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Uanrhaiadr,  being  translated  into  English, 
ii  The  Viilage  of  the  Fountain,  and  takes  its 
name  from  a  spring,  about  a  qnaiter  of  a  mile  from 
lbs  ehmefa. — ^Duppa.  Mr.  Dappa  was  misin- 
bmicd.  Bhtdadr  signifies  a  waterfall^  and  not 
a  9prmg  ;  and  a  wateifiUl  was,  aa  we  shall  see 
ptmopoSf^  the  chief  featore  of  the  vicinity. — ^Eo.] 

'  [Thomas,    the   aeoond    Lord    JLyttelton. — 

DiTPPA.] 

'  [Mr.  Gwynn  was  an  arehiteet  of  considenble 
eeiebrity.  He  vras  a  native  of  Shrewsbory,  and 
was  at  this  time  eompletinc  a  bridge  across  the 
8evem«  called  the  Englidi  Bridge.  Besides  this 
bridge,  be  boih  one  at  Atcfaam,  over  the  Severn, 
near  to  Staewsbanr ;  and  the  bridgea  at  Woroea- 
ler»  Oilbfd,  and  Henley,  are  all  &ilt  by  him.*— 
DuYPA.  Sea  asUe^  p.  284,  and  posf,  19th 
Hafch,  1776.— £d.] 
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of  Chester—The  town  is  large,  and  has  ma- 
ny gentlemen's  houses,  but  the  streets  are 
narrow^I  saw  Taylor's  library — ^We  walk- 
ed in  the  Quari^;  a  very  pleasant  walk  by 
the  rivei^-^Our  mn  was  not  bad. 

Sunday y  Wth  September. — ^We  were  at 
St.  Chads,  a  very  large  and  luminous  church 
— ^We  were  on  Ae  Castle  tliW. 

Monday y  ISIA  September. — We  called 
on  Dr.  Adams 5,  and  travelled  towards  Wor- 
cester, through  Wenlock;  a  very  mean 
place,  though  a  borough — At  noon,  we 
came  to  Brid|^enorth,  and  walked  about  the 
town,  of  which  one  part  stands  on  a  high 
rock,  and  part  very  low,  by  the  river — There 
is  an  old  tower,  which,  being  crooked,  leans 
so  much,  that  it  is  frightful  to  pass  by  it — 
In  the  afternoon  we  came  through  Kinver<^, 
a  town  in  Staffordshire,  neat  and  closely 
built— I  believe  it  has  only  one  street — The 
road  was  so  steep  and  miry,  that  we  were 
forced  to  stop  at  Hartlebury ,  where  we  had 
a  very  neat  inn,  though  it  made  a  very  poor 
sppearance. 

Tueiday,  13th  September. — ^We  came 
to  lord  Sandys's,  at  Dmbersley,  where  we 
were  treated  with  great  civility  7 — The  house 
is  large— The  hall  is  a  very  noble  room. 

Thunday,  Ibth  September. — ^We  went 
to  Worcester,  a  very  splendid  city — The 
cathedral  is  very  noble,  with  many  remarka- 
ble monuments — ^The  library  is  in  the  chap- 
ter-house— On  the  table  lay  the  Nuremberg 
Chronicle,  I  think,  of  the  first  edition d. 
We  went  to  the  china  warehouse — The  ca- 
thedral has  a  cloister — The  long  aisfe  is,  in 
my  opinion,  neither  so  wide  nor  so  high  as 
that  of  Lichfield. 

Friday,  16th  September. — ^We  ^en\  to 
Hagley,  where  we  were  disappointed  of  the 
respect  and  kindness  that  we  expected  9, 

^  [The  master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford ; 
who  waa  also  rector  of  St.  Chads,  in  Shrewsbury. 

— DUPPA.] 

*  [There  must  have  been  some  unexplained 
reason  why  they  left  the  straight  high-road  from 
Bridgenorth  to  Hartlebory,  throogh  Kiddermii^ 
ster,  to  cidl  at  the  little  village  of  Kinver. — ^Ed.] 

7  [It  was  here  that  Johnaon  had  aa  much  wall- 
finit  as  he  wished,  and,  as  he  told  Mza.  Threle, 
for  the  only  time  in  his  life. — ^Duppa.  See  ante, 
p.  209.  It  seems  they  tf&oX  here  Wednesday, 
the  14th  Sept— Ed.] 

"  [The  fint  edition  waa  printed  July  12,  1493. 
The  anthoar,  or  rather  compiler  of  this  chronicle, 
was  one  Hartman  Schedel,  of  Nniembeig,  a  phy- 
sician.  ^DUPPA.] 

•  [This  visit  was  not  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  bat  to 
his  ancle  [called  Billy  Lyttelton,  afterwards,  by 
sQceearive  creations,  Lord  Westcote,  and  Lora 
Lyttelton],  the  father  of  the  present  lord,  who 
lived  at  a  boose  called  Litde  Hagley. — ^Duppa. 
T\m  gentleman  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Thrale,  and  had  aome  yean  before  invited  John* 
aon  (through  Mrs.  Thrale)  to  visit  him  at  Hagley, 
ante,  p.  277. — ^En.] 
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SaUtrday^  llih  Sq^iemher. — ^We  saw 
the  house  and  park,  which  equalled  my  ex- 
pectatioxi — The  house  is  one  square  mass 
— The  offices  are  below — The  rooms  of  ele- 
gance on  the  first  floor,  with  two  stories  of 
bedchambers,  very  well  disposed  above  it — 
The  bedchambers  have  low  windows,  which 
abates  the  dignitjr  of  the  house— The  park 
has  an  artificial  ruin,  and  wants  water;  mere 
is,  however,  one  temporary  cascade  i — From 
the  farthest  hill  there  is  a  very  wide  pros- 
pect. 

Sunday,  ISth  September, — I  went  to 
church— The  church  is,  externally,  very 
mean,  and  is  therefore  diligently  hidden  by 
a  plantation — There  are  in  it  several  mod- 
em monuments  of  the  Lvtteltons. 

There  dined  with  us  Lord  Dudley,  and 
Sir  Edward  Lyttelton,  of  Staftbrdshire,  and 
his  lady — They  were  all  persons  of  agreea- 
ble conversation. 

I  found  time  to  reflect  on  my  birthday, 
and  ofiered  a  prayer,  which  I  hope  was 
heard. 

Monday i  19th  September. — ^We  made 
haste  away  from  a  place  where  all  were 
offended  ^ — In  the  way  we  /isited  the  Lea- 
sowe&— It  was  rain,  yet  we  visited  all  the 
waterfalls — There  are,  in  one  place,  four- 
teen falls  in  a  short  line — ^It  is  the  next  place 
to  Ham  gardens — Poor  Shenstone  never 
tasted  his  pension — It  is  not  very  well  prov- 
ed that  any  pension  was  obtained  for  him 
— I  am  afraid  that  he  diedof  miseiy. 

We  came  to  Birmingham,  and  I  sent  for 
Wheeler  3,  whom  I  foimd  well. 

Tuesday,  ^Oth  September, — ^We  break- 
fasted with  Wheeler,  and  visited  the  mana- 
facture^of  Papier  maelU — The  paper  which 
they  use  is  smooth  whited  brown;  the  var- 
nish is  polished  with  rotten  stone — ^Wheeler 
fave  me  a  teaboard — We  then  went  to 
ioulton's  4,  who,  with  great  civility,  led  lis 

*  ["  He  was  enraged  at  artificial  minB  and  tem- 

Srary  cascades,  ao  that  I  wonder  at  his  leaving 
I  opinion  of  them  dubioos;  besides,  he  hated  the 
Lyttehotts,  and  woold  rejoice  in  an  opportonity 
of  insulting  them.'* — Piozxi  MS, — See  po$t, 
9ub  1781,  the  Life  of  LytteUon,—ED,'\ 

"^  ["  Mis.  Lyttelton,  ei'devant  Caroline  Bris- 
tow,  forced  toe  to  play  at  whist  a^inst  my  liking, 
and  her  hnsbaud  took  away  Johnson's  candle 
that  he  wanted  to  read  by  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  Those,  I  trust,  wero  the  ofiisnces."^- 
PiMzi  MS.I 

^  [Dr.  Benjamin  Wheeler ;  he  was  a  native  of 
Oxford,  and  originally  on  the  foundation  of  Trinity 
College ;  aiVerwards  he  became  a  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalene College,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Re- 
ghis  Profeaaor  of  Divinity.  He  took  his  degroe  of 
A.  M.  Nov.  14,  1768,  and  D.  D.  Jaly  6,  1770  ; 
and  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning.  Dr.  John- 
son, m  bis  leltera  U>  Afn.  Thrak,  ityleshim  <•  My 
leanied  friend,  the  man  with  whom  I  moat  delight- 
ed to  convene." — Lett. — ^Di7ppa.] 

«  [QtepoMt,  22d  March,  1776.— En.] 


[tooe  to 

through  his  shops — I  could  not  distinctly 
see  his  enginery — Twelve  dossen  of  buttons 
for  three  shillings-— Spoons  struck  at  once. 

Wednesday,  31«<  September. — ^Wheeler 
came  to  us  again — We  came  easily  to 
Woodstock. 

Thursday,  33cl  September, — ^We  saw 
Blenheim  and  Woodstock  park — The  park 
contains  two  thousand  ^ve  hundred  acres; 
about  four  square  miles.  It  has  red  deer — 
Mr.  Bryant  showed  me  the  library  with 
ffreat  civility — Durandi  Rationale,  1459^— 
Lascaris'  Grammar  of  the  first  edition,  well 
printed,  but  much  less  than  later  editions^— 
The  first  Batrachomyoroachia  "^ — The  duke 
sent  Mr.  Thrale  partridges  and  fruit— At 
night  we  came  to  Oxford. 

Friday,  ^d  September. — We  visited 
Mr.  Coulson — The  ladies  wandered  about 
the  university. 

Satwdiof^  24i&  September^^Km^^r-^We  dine  8 

*  [This  u  a  work  written  by  William  Doiaod, 
Bishop  of  Mende,  and  printed  on  veilnm,  in  folio, 
by  Fast  and  Schoefler,  in  Mentz,  1459.  It  is  tiis 
third  book  that  is  known  to  be  printed  with  a  dats, 
and  is  conssidered  as  a  coriona  and  extraordinary 
specimen  of  early  printing.  An  imperfect  copy 
was  sold  at  Dr.  Askew *s  sale,  Feb.  22, 1776,  lor 
sixty-one  pounds,  to  Mr.  Elmsly,  the  bookseller. 

DUPPA.] 

'  [Dr.  Johnson,  in  another  colmnn  of  bk  Dii- 
ry,  has  put  down,  in  a  note,  **  Fiist  printed  book 
in  Greek,  Lascaris's  Grammar,  4to.  Medralani, 
1476.*'  The  imprint  of  this  book  is,  Mediolam 
Inipressum  per  Magistrum  Dianysium  Pa- 
ravisinum.  M.CCCC.LXXVI.  Die  xxz /an- 
uariL  This  edition  is  very  rare,  and  it  ii  proba- 
ble thai  Dr.  Johnson  saw  it  now  for  the  fim  tioM. 
A  copy  waa  porcbaaed  for  the  kill's  Ubtai}*  at 
Dr.  Aakew'a  aale,  1776,  ibr  tweaty-oae  pooadi 
ten  shillings. 

This  was  the  first  book  that  was  ever  priaied 
in  the  Greek  character.  The  6nt  book  printid 
in  the  English  language  was  tho  HUtcryessf 
Traye,  printed  in  1471;  an  imperfect  copy  of 
which  waa  put  np  to  poblie  aale  in  1812,  wbca 
there  was  a  competition  among^  man  mminM 
for  learning,  rank,  and  fiMtune;  an'd,  aocofdisf 
to  their  estimation  of  ita  value,  it  waa  sold  for  tba 
sum  of  1060/.  10s.>-DuppA.] 

7  [The  Battle  of  the  Froca  and  Mice.  Ilia 
first  edition  waa  printed  by  Tdaonicna  CtcUbbi, 
1486.  This  book  consists  of  forty-^os  ng«a« 
small  quarto,  and  the  veraes  are  piinud  with  red 
and  black  ink  alteraately.  A  copy  waa  ook!  at 
Dr.  Askew'a  aale,  1776,  ibr  fenrtean  gninai  — 

DuPPA.] 

>  [<«  Of  the  dinner  at  Univennty  College  I  «»- 
member  nothing,  vdeas  it  waa  than  tbat  Mr 
Vansittait,  a  flourishing  aoit  of  csfaaracter,  dbiawtd 
off  his  gracefal  form  by  fencing  with  Mr.  8twasd, 
who  joined  us  at  Oxford.  We  had  •  gmnd  dia* 
ner  at  Queen*s  College,  and  Dr.  Johnaan  mads 
Miaa  Thrale  and  ooe  obaerve  the  eeMUMmy  of  lbs 
p;raee  eop;  but  1  have  but  a  faint  taoMnhnBoe  af 
It,  and  can  in  nowiae  tell  who  inviied  «,  or  bow 
we  came  by  our  academical  hQnsw  of 


WALK.] 

whb  Mr»  CottJflon  >— Vunttarta  fold  me 
1^  dtttcnnper. — iilerwarda  we  were  at 
Barfee^  [at  Beacojufieid].  where  we  heard 
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of  the  diBsoiiilUHi  of  the  {Mtrliament*^ — We 
went  home. 


amc.  [«« Dr.  Johnson  had  always  a  very 
^  ^^  great  personal  regard  and  particular 
tffection  for  Mr.  Burke;  and  when  at 
this  time  die  general  election  hroke  up 
thf  delightfttl  society  in  which  we  has  spent 
some  time  at  Beaconsfield,  Dr.  Johnson 
shook  the  hospttahle  master  of  the  house 
Idfidly  by  the  hand,  and  said, '  Farewell,  my 
dear  sir,  and  remember  that  I  wish  yon  all 
the  sQoeess  which  ought  to  be  wished  you, 
which  can  possibly  be  wished  you,  indeed^ 
hff  sa  honett  num.' "] 

''BIR.  BOSWELL  TO  DK.  JOHNSON. 

**  Bdlnborgh,  80th  Aogiut,  1774. 

"  Ton  have  given  me  an  inscription  for  a 
portrait  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  which 
yoo,  in  a  short  and  striking  manner,  point 

Mr  bsahhi  dmak  in  fenn,  and  I  half  believe  in 
UtiB.*'-*lHex«t  M8,  The  Editor  mpectB  that 
Mm  Piooi,  writing  after  a  lapse  of  forty  yean, 
meatboad  Quten't  by  miilake  for  University 
CoUcga.— Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  CoaJaoB  was  a  saoior  Fellow  of  Unifer- 
wtj  Colkya  ;  ia  habit  and  appearance  aomewhat 
wmmMiiig  Jehaaon  hiuuelf ,  and  waa  comidered 
ia  hii  tima  aa  an  Oiford  eJuxracter.  He  took  hie 
d^rea  of  A.  M.  April  12.  1746.  After  this  visit, 
Dr.  Jofaoaoa  told  Mra.  Hirale  that  he  was  the  man 
doagoated  in  the  Rambler,  under  the  name  of 
Geiidai  the  phOoaopher. — Duppa.  It  waa  Mrs. 
FSani's  conftinoa  of  namefl,  aa  she  herself  admits 
■I  Inr  MS.  letters  to  Mr.  Doppa,  which  gave 
riw  to  tbe  Bofbonded  idea  that  Gelidos  was  meant 
fer  Professar  Colsoa,  of  Cambridge  (See  ante, 
p»  n  and  88)  ;  Mil.  Piossd  meant  Mr.  Conlson, 
PaDaw  of  UnifMTniy ;  bvt  even  as  to  this  Mr. 
Coahos,  of  Oxford,  Mia.  Fiotzi  mast  have  been 
ii  some  degioa  af  anrar.  Conlsoo  waa  a  hamonr- 
ia,  and  Johnaon  may  have  eaogfat  some  hmts 
fian  hin;  bat  tbe  graatar  namber  of  the  points  of 
Iba  cbaiairtsi  of  Gelidua  cetild  have  no  rasem- 
bbaee  to  ham.  Lord  Stowell  informs  the  editor 
tfcat  ba  iraa  Terr  eooantrie.  Ha  would  on  a  fine 
^y  '"*%  *^  01  the  college  windows  his  variona 
psoas  of  apparel  to  air,  which  oaed  to  be  nniver- 
siUy  aaawerad  by  tbe  jroung  men  hanging  oat 
fion  all  the  etbar  windowa  quilts,  carpets,  rags, 
aad  tvany  kind  of  traab,  and  this  waa  called  an 
UiwmimnHon,  His  notiona  of  the  eminence  and 
iaipoilaaoe  of  hia  academic  aitnation  were  ao  pe- 
caiiir^  that,  when  be  afierwaids  accepted  a  collage 
Briaa,  he  cipresaod  to  Lord  StowaU  his  doobta 
wbatLar,  after  liviag  ao  long  in  the  great  ioorld, 
be  asi^t  not  giow  weary  in  the  cempaiative  re- 
tamDcoc  of  a  eaaalfy  pariih.— -En.] 

'  [6aeanle,p^t98aadi90,fi.  Tbeiftffamper 
via  aa  daabt  a  taodvcy  to  daprassion  of  spifits, 
which  Dr.  JebMOO  alhidea  to  in  the  hiat  cited 
.—Eo.] 


out  her  hard  fate.  But  you  will  be  pleased 
to  keep  in  mind,  that  my  picture  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  particular  scene  in  her  histoiY 
— her  being  forced  to  resign  her  crown, 
while  she  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Lochlevin.  I  must,  therefore,  beg  that  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  ^ive  me  an  inscrip- 
tion suited  to  that  particular  scene;  or  de- 
termine which  of  the  two  formerly  transmit- 
ted to  you  is  the  best;  and  at  any  rate,  fa- 
vour me  with  an  English  translation.  It 
will  be  doubly  kind  if  you  comply  with  my 
request  speedily. 

*•  Your  critical  notes  on  the  specimen  of 
Lord  Hailes's  'Annals  of  Scotland »  are  ex- 
cellent. I  agreed  with  you  on  every  one  of 
them.  He  himself  objected  only  to  the 
alteration  of  free  to  brave^  in  the  passage 
where  he  says  that  Ed  ward  *  departed  with 
the  glory  due  to  the  conqueror  or  a  free  peo- 
ple. '  He  says,  to  call  the  Scots  brave  would 
only  add  to  the  fflory  of  their  conqueror. 
You  will  make  allowance  for  the  national 
zeal  of  our  annalist.  I  now  send  a  few 
more  leaves  of  the  Annals,  which  I  hope 
you  will  peruse,  and  return  with  oo- 
servations,  as  you  did  upon  the  former 
occasion.  Lord  Hailes  writes  to  me  thus: 
•  Mr.  Boswell  will  he  pleased  to  express  the 
erateful  s^nse  which  Sir  David  Dalrymple 
has  of  Dr.  Johnson's  attention  to  his  little 
specimen.  The  further  specimen  will  show, 
that  » 

*  Even  in  an  Edward  he  can  see  desert* 

"  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  that 
a  republication  of  Isaac  Walton's  Lives  is 
intended.  You  have  been  in  a  mistake  in 
Uiinking  that  Lord  Hailes  had  it  in  view. 
I  remember  one  morning,  while  he  sat  with 
you  in  my  house,  he  said,  that  there  should 
be  a  new  edition  of  Walton's  Lives  ;  and 
you  said  that  *  they  should  be  benoted  a 
little.'  This  was  all  that  passed  on  that 
subject.  You  must,  therefore,  inform  Dr. 
Home,  that  he  may  resume  his  plan.  I  en- 
close a  note  concerning  it;  and  it  Dr.  Home 
will  write  to  me,  all  the  attention  that  I  can 
give  shall  be  cheerfully  bestowed  upon 
what  I  think  a  pious  work,  the  preservation 
and  elucidation  of  Walton,  by  whose  writ- 
ings I  have  been  most  pleasingly  edified.' 


» 


"MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Edtabaiih,  I6th  Sept.  1T74. 

"  Wales  has  probably  detained  you  long- 
er than  I  supposed,     i  ou  will  have  become 

*  [Dissolved  the  80th  September,  1774.— En.] 
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quite  a  mountaineer)  by  visiting  Scotland 
one  year  and  Wales  another.  You  must 
next  g^o  to  Switzerland.  Cambria  will 
complain,  if  you  do  not  honour  her  also  with 
some  remarks.  And  I  find  eoncessere  co- 
lumnas,  the  booksellers  expect  another  book. 
I  am  impatient  to  see  your  <  Tour  to  Scot- 
land and  the  Hebrides.'  Might  you  not 
send  me  a  copy  by  the  post  as  soon  as  it  is 
printed  off?" 

"  TO  JAMBS  B08WELL,  ESQ. 

*«  London,  1st  Oct.  1774. 

"  Dear  sir, — ^Yesterday  I  returned  from 
my  Welsh  journey.  I  was  sorry  to  leave  my 
book  suspended  so  long:  but  having  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  with  so  much  con- 
venience, a  new  part  of  the  island,  I  could 
not  reject  it  I  have  been  in  five  of  the  six 
counties  of  North  Wales;  and  have  seen 
St  Asaph  and  Bangor,  the  two  seats  of  their 
bishops ;  have  been  upon  Penmaenmaur 
and  Snowdon,  and  passed  over  into  Angle- 
sea.  But  Wales  is  so  little  different  from 
Engkmd,  that  it  offers  nothing  to  the  spec- 
ulation of  the  traveller. 

"  When  I  came  home,  I  found  several  of 
your  papers,  with  some  pages  of  Lord 
Hailes's  Annals,  which  I  will  consider.  I 
am  in  haste  to  give  you  some  account  of 
myself,  lest  you  should  suspect  me  of  negli- 
gence in  the  pressing  business  which  I  find 
recommended  to  my  care,  and  which  I  knew 
nothing  of  till  now,  when  all  care  is  vain  K 

"  In  the  distribution  of  my  books,  I  pur- 
pose to  follow  your  advice,  adding  such  as 
shall  occur  to  me.  I  am  not  pleased  with 
your  nptes  of  remembrance  added  to  your 
names,  for  I  hope  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
them. 

**  I  have  received  four  Erse  books,  with- 
out any  direction,  and  suspect  that  they  are 
intended  for  the  Oxford  library.  If  that  is 
the  intention,  I  think  it  will  be  proper  to 
add  the  metrical  psalma,  and  whatever  else 
is  printed  in  Erse,  that  the  present  mav  be 
complete.  The  donor's  name  should  be 
lold. 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  read  the  book 
before  it  was  printed,  but  our  distance  does 
not  easily  permit  it 

"  I  am  sorry  Lord  Hailes  does  not  intend 
to  publish  Walton;  I  am  afraid  it  will  not 
be  done  so  well,  if  it  be  done  at  all. 

**  I  purpose  now  to  drive  the  book  for- 
ward. Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
well,  and  let  me  hear  ol\en  from  vou.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

'<  Sam.  Johksok." 


'  I  had  written  to  him,  to  reqaeit  his  interpon- 
tx>n  in  behalf  of  a  convict,  who  I  thought  was 
very  onjnstly  condemned.— B08WB1.L. 


Parliament  havinff  been  dksolved,  and 
his  IHend  Mr.  Thrale,  who  was  a  steady 
supporter  of  government,  having  again  to 
encounter  the  storm  of  a  contest^  election, 
he  wrote  a  short  political  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  The  Patriot*,"  addressed  to  the  electors 
of  Great  Britain;  a  title  which,  to  factions 
men  who  consider  a  patriot  only  aa  an  op- 
poeer  of  the  measures  of  government,  will 
appear  strangely  misapplira.  It  was,  how- 
ever, written  with  energetick  vivacity;  and, 
except  those  passages  in  which  it  endeavours 
to  vindicate  the  glaring  outrage  of  the  house 
of  commons  in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex 
election,  and  to  justify  the  attempt  to  rednce 
our  fellow-subjects  in  America  to  uncondi- 
tional submission,  it  contained  an  admirable 
displa;^  of  the  properties  of  a  real  patriot,  in 
the  original  and  genuine  sense; — a  sincere, 
steady,  rational,  and  unbiassed  friend  to  the 
interests  and  prosperity  of  his  king  and 
country.  It  must  oe  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, that  both  in  this  and  his  two  former 
pamphlets,  there  was,  amidst  many  powei^ 
ful  arguments,  not  only  a  conaiderabk  por- 
tion of  sophistry,  but  a  contemptuous  ridicule 
of  his  opponents,  which  was  very  provoking. 

"to  MR.  PERKINS^. 

"SSch  October,  1774. 

Sir, — ^You  may  do  me  a  very  great  fa- 
vour. M  rs.  Wilhams,  a  gentlewoman  whom 
you  may  have  seen  at  Mr.  Thrale*s,  is  a 
petitioner  for  Mr.  Hetherington^s  charity; 
petitions  are  this  day  issued  at  Christ's  hos> 
pital. 

<<  I  am  a  bad  manager  of  business  in  a 
crowd;  and  if  I  should  send  a  mean  man, 
he  may  be  put  away  without  his  errand.  I 
must,  therefore,  entreat  that  you  will  go, 
and  ask  for  a  petition  for  Anna  WiUiatns, 
whose  paper  of  inquiries  was  delivered  with 
answers  at  the  counting-house  of  the  hospi- 
tal, on  Thursday  the  SOth.  My  servant 
will  attend  you  thither,  and  bring  the  peti- 
tion home  when  you  have  it. 

<<  The  petition  which  they  are  to  give  us, 
is  a  form  which  they  deliver  to  every  peti- 


*  Bfr.  Perkins  was  for  a  number  of  yean  die 
worthy  raperintendent  of  Mr.  Tfarale's  great 
brewery,  aod  after  his  death  became  one  of  ibe 
proprietori  of  it;  and  now  rendei  in  Mr.  Thitle'e 
bouse  in  Southwark,  which  was  the  scene  ctf  le 
many  literary  meetings,  and  in  which  be  coniiBaes 
the  liberal  hospitality  for  which  it  was  cmiocDt 
Dr.  Johnson  esteemed  him  much.  He  famy  vf 
in  the  coonting-hoaae  a  fine  proof  of  the  adns*- 
ble  mezsotinto  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  DoQjriity ;  sad 
when  Mis. Thrale aaked him somewhatflippaBtJT, 
<*  Why  do  yon  pnt  him  up  in  the  eoonting-iiOBV.'" 
He  answered,  "Becaose,  madam,  I  mtb  » 
have  one  wise  man  there. '  *  "Sir  (aaad  Joha0o), 
I  thank  too.  It  is  a  ? ery  baadeome  connilimei*, 
and  I  beliefe  yoa  apeak  ainoereiy.*' — ^Boswau* 
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tiooef)  ftud  whieh  the  petitioiier  is  sfler- 
wanb  to  fill  up,  and  itBturn  to  them  again. 
Thia  we  must  have,  or  we  cannot  proceed 
aeeording  to  their  (tirectiona.  You  need,  I 
believe,  only  aak  for  a  petition;  if  they  in- 
qoire  for  whom  yon  ask,  ^u  can  tell 
tnem. 

**  I  beg  pjardon  for  giving  you  this  trou- 
ble; but  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
t  am,  air,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  to  jahss  boswbll,  esq. 

*<  London,  STth  Oct.  1774. 

"DiAa  SI  A, — ^There  has  appeared  lately 
in  the  papera  an  account  of  the  boat  over- 
Kt  between  Mull  and  Ulva,  in  which  many 
DasKOgeni  were  lost,  and  among  them 
Maolean  of  Col.  We,  you  know,  were 
once  drowned  i ;  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
aioiy  is  either  wantonly  or  erroneously  tokl. 
Pray  flstisfy  roe  by  the  next  post. 

*<  1  hove  printed  two  hundred  and  forty 
pages,  1  am  able  to  do  notliing  much 
wmth  doing  to  dear  Lord  Hailes's  book.  I 
will,  however,  send  back  the  sheets ;  and 
hope,  by  degrees,  to  answer  all  your  reason- 
able expectations. 

*'  Mr.  Thrale  has  happily  surmounted  a 
veiy  violent  and  acrimomous  opposition; 
hot  all  joys  have  their  alwtement:  Mrs. 
Thrale  has  fallen  fVom  her  horse,  and  hurt 
herself  very  much.  The  rest  of  our  friends, 
I  believe,  are  well.  My  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Boswell. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  affec- 
tjooale  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

This  letter,  which  shows  his  tender  con- 
cern for  an  amiable  young  gentleman  to 
whom  he  had  been  very  much  obliged  in 
the  Hebrides,  I  have  inserted  acconnnff  to 
its  date,  though  before  receiving  it  I  had 
informed  him  of  the  melancholy  event  that 
the  young  Laird  of  Col  was  unfortunately 
drowned. 

'*  TO  JAM KS  BOSWSLL,  BS^. 

**  2Sth  Not.  1774. 

"  DsAa  sift^ — Last  night  I  corrected  the 
list  page  of  our  *  Journey  to  the  Hebrides.' 
The  orinter  has  detained  it  all  this  time,  for 
I  had,  before  I  went  into  Wales,  written 
tU  except  two  sheets.  <  The  Patriot '  was 
called  for  by  my  political  friends  on  Friday, 
Was  written  on  Saturday,  and  I  have  heard 
^ttleofit.  So  vague  are  conjectures  at  a 
<liBtance*.  As  soon  as  I  can,  I  will  take 
care  that  copies  be  sent  to  you,  for  I  would 

'  Is  the  newipapers.— ^Boswell. 

'  Alloding  to  a  parage  in  a  letter  of  mine, 

^b«t,  ipwakina  of  his  **  Jonmey  to  the  Hebri- 

<s/'  I  My,  *«  Bst  has  not  <  The  Patriot*  been  an 

^aittraptioat  by  the  time  taken  to  write  it,  and 

^tinM  lasoriouly  ^eut  la  Uftening  to  ilsap- 

I?'*— BOSWXLX.. 


wiah  that  they  might  be  given  before  they 
are  bought;  but  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Stra- 
han  will  send  to  you  and  to  the  booksellers  at 
the  same  time.  Trade  is  as  diligent  as 
courtesy.  I  have  mentioned  all  that  you 
recommended.  Pray  make  my  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Boswell  and  the  younglings.  The 
club  has,  1  think,  not  yet  met 

"Tell  me,  and  tell  me  honestly,  what 
you  think  and  what  others  say  of  our  travels. 
Shall  we  touch  the  continent  3?— I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

In  his  manuscript  diary  of  this  year,  there 
is  the  following  entry: 

"Nov.  37.  Advent  Sunday.  I  considered 
that  this  day,  being  the  beginning  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical year,  was  a  proper  time  for  a  new 
course  of  Itfe.  I  began  to  read  the  Greek 
Testament  regularly  at  one  hundred  and 
sixty  verses  every  Sunday.  This  day  I  be- 
gan the  Acts. 

"  In  tliis  week  I  read  Vii^^il's  Pastorals. 
I  learned  to  repeat  the  Polho  and  Gallus. 
I  read  carelessly  the  first  Georgick." 

Such  evidences  of  his  unceasing  ardour, 
both  for  "  divine  and  human  lore,"  when 
advanced  into  his  sixty-fifth  year,  and  not- 
withstanding his  many  disturbances  from 
disease,  must  make  us  at  once  honour  his 
spirit,  and  lament  that  it  should  be  so  grie- 
vously clugffed  by  its  material  tegument.  It 
b  remarkable  that  he  was  very  fond  of  the 
precision  which  calculation  produces.  Thus 
we  find  in  one  of  his  manuscript  diaries, 
''12  pages  in  4to.  Gr.  Test  and  SO  pages 
in  Beza's  folio,  comprise  the  whole  m  40 
days." 

^'  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  JOHN  HOOLE,  E8^^ 

*^  19th  December,  1774. 

"  Dear  sir, — ^I  have  returned  your  play  s, 
which  you  will  find  underscored  with  red, 
where  diere  was  a  word  which  I  did  not  like. 
The  red  will  be  washed  off  with  a  little 
water. 

**  The  plot  is  so  well  framed,  the  intrica- 
cy so  artful,  and  the  disentanglement  so 
easy,  the  suspense  so  affecting,    and  the 

Fassionate  parts  so  properly  interposed,  that 
have  no  aoubt  ofits  success. — I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

'  We  had  projected  a  voyage  together  vp  the 
Baltick,  and  talked  of  viaitiiig  some  of  the  more 
northern  regions. — Bobwbli.. 

*  [John  Hoole,  who  from  this  time  forward 
will  be  found  much  in  Johnson's  society,  was  the 
son  of  a  watchmaker,  boro  about  1726.  He  was 
a  clerk  m  the  India  Hoose,  bat  devoted  his  leisure 
to  literatore.  He  published  translations  of  T^uso's 
Jerosalem  and  Ariosto*s  Orlando.  He  died  m 
1808.— Ed.] 

*  Cleonke. — ^Boswbu.. 
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The  firat  effort  of  his  pmi  in  1775,  was 

*<  Proposals  for  pubtishing  the  Works  of 
Mrs.  Uharlotte  Lennox  1 1>"  in  three  vol« 
nmes  quarto.  In  his  diary,  January  9,  I 
find  this  entry:  "Wrote  Charlotte's  Pro- 
posals." But,  indeed,  the  internal  evi- 
dence would  have  been  quite  sufficient. 
Her  claim  to  the  favour  of  the  publick  was 
thus  enforced: 

"  Most  of  the  pieces,  as  they  appeared 
singly,  have  been  read  with  approbation, 
perhaps  above  their  merits,  but  of  no  great 
advantage  to  the  writer.  She  hopes,  there- 
fore, that  she  shall  not  be  considered  as  too 
indulgent  to  vanity,  or  too  studious  of  in- 
terest, if  from  that  labour  which  has  hith- 
erto been  chiefly  gainful  to  others,  she  en- 
deavours to  obtain  at  last  some  profit  to 
^herself  and  her  children.  She  cannot  de- 
cently enforce  her  claim  by  the  praise  of 
her  own  performances;  nor  can  she  sup- 
pose, that,  by  the  most  artful  and  laboured 
address,  any  additional  notice  coukl  be 
procured  to  a  publication,  of  which  her 
majesty  has  condescended  to  be  the  pa- 
troness." 

He  this  year  also  wrote  the  Preface  to 
Baretti's  ''Easy  Lessons  in  Italian  and 
English  t." 


cc 


TO   JAMES    BOSWBLL,    BSq. 

*•  l4Ui  January,  1775. 

''  Deak  sir, — ^Tou  never  did  ask  for  a 
book  by  the  post  till  now,  and  I  did  not 
think  on  it  You  see  now  it  is  done.  I 
sent  one  to  the  king,  and  I  hear  he  likes  it. 

"  I  shall  send  a  parcel  into  Scotland  for 
presents,  and  intend  to  give  to  many  of 
my  friends.  In  your  catalogue  you  left  out 
Lord  Auchinleck. 

''  Let  me  know,  as  fast  as  you  read  it, 
how  you  like  it;  and  let  me  know  if  any 
mistake  is  committed,  or  any  thing  im- 
portant lefl  out.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  the  sheets.  My  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Boswell,  and  to  Veronica,  and  to  all  my 
friends.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "  Sam.  Johasok.*' 

''MR.     boswell     to   dr.   JOHlfSOIC. 

(•  Edinburgh,  iSth  Jan.  1T7S. 

*'  Be  pleased  to  accept  of  my  best  thanks 
for  your  '  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,'  which 
came  to  me  W  last  nip^ht's  post.  I  did 
really  ask  the  favour  twice;  but  you  have 
been  even  with  me  by  grantin?  it  so  speedi- 
ly. Bis  dot  qui  eito  dai.  Though  ill  of 
a  bad  cold,  you  kejpt  me  up  the  greatest 
part  of  last  night;  ror  I  did  not  stop  till  I 
nad  read  every  word  of  your  book.  1  look- 
ed back  to  our  first  talking  of  a  visit  to  the 
Hebrides,  which  was  many  years  ago, 
when  sitting  by  ourselves  in  the  Mitre  tav- 
ern in  London,  I  think  about  wiichir^  time 

*  [See  ante,  p.  95.~Eo.] 


B*  wighii  and  Ihen  extrited  in  eontonpliliiig 

our  scheme  fulfilled,  and  a  mommentm 

peretme  of  it  erected  by  year  s^^rior 

abilities.    I  shall  only  say,  that  yoar  book 

has  afiS^rded  me  a  high  gratification.    I 

shall  aflerwards  give  you  my  thoughts  on 

particular  passages.    In  the  mean  time,  I 

hasten  to  tell  you  of  your  having  iniatakeo 

two  names,  which  yon  will  correct  is  Lod* 

don,  as  I  shall  do  here,  that  the  gentlemen 

who    deserve    the    valuable  complimeots 

which  you  have  paid  them,  may  enioy  their 

honours.    In  page  106,  for  O^rion  leid 

Murehdeon;    and  in  page  357,  for  Jtfse/eoa 

read  Maeleod^, 

•  •  •  • 

"  But  I  am  now  to  apply  to  you  for  im- 
mediate aid  in  my  piofessioD,  which  yon 
have  never  refused  to  grant  when  I  request- 
ed it.  I  enclose  you  a  petitk>D  (or  Dr. 
Memis,  a  physician  at  Aberdeen,  in  which 
Sir  John  Daiiymple  has  exerted  his  Uleoti, 
and  which  I  am  to  answer  as  coansel  for 
the  managers  of  the  royal  infirmary  in  that 
city.  Mr.  Jopp,  the  provost,  who  deliver- . 
ed  to  you  your  fVeedom,  is  one  of  my  «*• 
ents,  andf  as  a  eitixen  of  Aherdttn,  yon 
will  support  him. 

•«  The  fact  is  shortly  this.  In  a  trtMta- 
tion  of  the  charter  of  the  infinnarv  from 
Latin  into  English,  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  managers,  the  same  phrase  u 
the  original  is  in  one  place  rendered  pl^ 
eian,  but  when  applied  to  Dr.  Mcmi«  » 
rendered  doctor  of  medicine.  Dr.  Meois 
complained  of  this  before  the  translauon 
was  printed,  but  was  not  indulged  with 
having  it  altered;  and  he  has  brought  an 
action  for  damages,  on  account  of  a  supp?^ 
ed  injury,  as  if  Uie  designation  given  to  bua 
was  an  inferior  one,  tending  to  make  it  he 
supposed  he  is  fM>l  a  phyiidoMt  ^nd  conie- 
quently  to  hurt  his  practice.  My  fftwJJ 
has  dismissed  the  action  as  groundfess,  ^^ 
now  he  has  appealed  to  the  whole  coart . 

"TO  JAMBS   BOSWBLL,  ISQ. 

"  Dbar  sir,— I  long  to  hear  how  Jo* 
like  the  book;  it  is,  I  .think,  much  lAw 
here.  But  M acpherson  is  very  'w"^^',^ 
you  give  me  any  more  intelligence  «ho» 

'  [It  m  strange  that  these  entus  have  aa*f 
been  corrected:  they  will  be  fiwnd  is  ^  ^ 
pp.  266  and  401,  of  Murphy's  edition,  and^"; 
iz.  pp.  44  and  160,  of  the  Oxford  editioB.-£»-J 

'  In  the  eoort  of  semm  of  Seodand  aa  m«bi 
is  fint  tried  by  one  of  the  jodget,  who  »  ***• 
the  lord  ordinary;  and  if  either  party  i»  disa*' 
fied,  he  may  appeal  to  the  whole  court,  eoaiwjl 
of  fifteen,  the  lord  praakleBt  and  Ibwtoeo  tom 
judga.  who  have  both  in  and  eat  of  co*^  "* 
title  of  lords  from  the  nasae  of  Ibeir  artatwJ* 
Loid  Auchinleck,   Lord  BfoDbodds,  ke^^^^ 

WBLL. 
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him,  or  his  Fiiml?  Do  what  you  can,  and 
do  it  quickly.     Is  Lord  Hailes  on  our  side? 

•*  Pray  let  me  know  what  I  owed  you 
when  I  led  you,  that  I  mav  aend  it  to  you. 

"  I  am  going  to  write  about  the  Ameri- 
cana. If  you  have  picked  up  any  hints 
amone  your  lawyers,  who  are  great  mas- 
tera  of  the  law  of  nations,  or  if  your  own 
minri  suggests  any  thing,  let  me  know. 
But  mum,  it  is  a  secret. 

**  I  will  send  your  parcel  of  books  as  soon 
as  I  can;  but  I  cannot  do  as  I  wish.  How- 
ever, you  find  every  thing  mentioned  in  the 
book  which  you  recommended. 

^'  Langton  is  here;  we  are  all  that  ever 
we  were.  He  is  a  worthy  fellow,  without 
malice,  though  not  without  resentment  *. 

''  Poor  Beauclerk  is  so  ill  that  his  life  is 
thought  to  be  in  danger.  Lady  Di  nurses 
him  with  very  great  assiduity. 

"  Reynolds  has  taken  too  much  to  strong 
fiquor'^  and  seems  to  delight  in  his  new 
character. 

'*  This  is  all  the  news  that  I  have;  but 
as  you  love  verses^  I  will  send  you  a  few 
which  I  made  upon  Inchkenneth  3;  but  re- 
lonnber  the  condition,  you  shall  not  show 
them,  eiEcept  to  Lord  Hailes,  whom  I  love 
better  than  any  man  whom  I  know  so  lit- 
tle. If  he  asks  you  to  transcribe  them  for 
him,  you  may  do  it;  but  I  think  he  must 
promise  not  to  let  them  be  copied  again, 
Bor  to  show  them  as  mine. 

^  1  have  at  last  sent  back  Lord  Hailes's 
sheets.  I  never  think  about  returning 
them,  because  I  alter  nothing.  You  wiu 
see  that  I  might  as  well  have  keot  them. 
However,  I  am  ashamed  of  my  delay;  and 
if  I  have  the  honour  of  receiving  any  more, 
promise  punctually  to  return  them  by  the 
next  post.  Make  my  compliments  to  dear 
Mr8.Bo6weII,  and  to  Miss^Teronica.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  yours  most  faithfully, 

''Sax.  Johnson*.'* 

'  [Thia  relbs  to  the  coohieas  alluded  to,  aafe, 
p.  S2t,  n.  and  861. — ^Ed.] 

'  It  ihovtd  be  reeollected  tiiat  this  Ikiicifal  de- 
Knpkkm  of  hia  fiiend  was  given  by  Johoaon  after 
he  himm^  had  bceome  a  water-drinker. — ^Boa- 
wsLi..  [This  good-natored  intimation  of  Mr. 
Boaireil'a  cannot  be  admitted  aa  an  explanation 
of  tbia  expittaioB.  Johoaon  had  been  a  watef- 
driakar  ever  aiaee  1766  (aee  ante,  p.  227),  and, 
theiefcro,  thai  coidd  not  be  hia  motive  for 
making*  mmm  yean  after,  an  observation  on  Sir 
Joahaa'a  '*  neto  eharaeter.**  Sir  Joehna  waa 
aiwaye  eoavivial,  and  this  expression  waa  either 
BO  aUnaion  to  aome  little  anecdote  now  forgotten, 
or  aroae  oat  of  that  odd  iaaoy  which  Johoaon 
(ptfhape  from  hia  own  morbid  feelings)  enter- 
tained, that  every  one  who  drank  wine,  in  any 
Smtity  whalsoevert  waa  moia  or  teas  dmnk.— 
.] 

>  [a«e  amU^  p.  487.— £d.] 

^  IM0  nofw  wttX  flw  a  Latin  inasriptioa  fin  my 
,.  I  63 


**  MR.    BOSWELL   TO    DR.    JOHNSON. 

«« Edinburgh,  27Ui  Jan.  1776. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  You  rate  our  lawyers  here  too  high, 
when  vou  call  them  great  masters  of  the 

law  of  nations. 

•  •  *  •  » 

"  As  for  myself,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I 
have  read  little  and  thought  little  on  the 
suhject  of  America.  I  will  be  much  obliged 
to  you,  if  you  will  direct  me  where  I  shall 
find  the  best  information  of  what  is  to  be 
said  on  both  sides.  It  is  a  subject  vast  in 
its  present  extent  and  future  consequences. 
The  imperfect  hints  which  now  float  in 
my  mind  tend  rather  to  the  formation  of 
an  opinion  that  our  government  has  been 
precipitant  and  severe  in  the  resolutions 
taken  against  the  Bostonians.  Well  do 
you  know  that  I  have  no  kindness  for  that 
race.  But  nations,  or  bodies  of  men, 
should,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  a  fair 
trial,  and  not  be  condemned  on  character 
alone.  Have  we  not  express  contracts  with 
our  colonies,  which  afford  a  more  certain 
foundation  of  judgment,  than  general  polit- 
ical speculations  on  the  mutual  rights  of 
states  and  their  provinces  or  colonies.^  Pray 
let  me  know  immediately  what  to  read,  and 
I  shall  diligently  endeavour  to  gather  for 

historical  picture,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
afterwards  favoured  me  with  an  English  transla- 
tion. Mr.  Alderman  Boy  dell,  that  eminent 
patron  of  the  arts,  has  subjoined  them  to  the  en- 
graving from  my  picture. 

*'  Maria  Scotonim  Regina, 

Hominum  HeditiMorum 

ConturoelUi  lOMaU, 

M Inla  territa,  clamoribiM  vieta, 

iibeUo,  per  quern 

Reipio  cedlt, 

Lacrinuuu  trepldansqoe 

Nomea  apponit." 

*«llary,  Queen  of  Scots, 

Ilaraaed,  terrified,  and  oTerpoweved 

By  the  insults,  menaces, 

And  clamours 
or  her  rebellious  subjects, 

Sets  her  hand. 

With  tears  and  conflnion. 

To  a  resignatioii  of  the  kingdom."— Boswbll. 

[It  may  be  donbted  whether  "  regno  cedit," 
in  the  sense  here  intended,  is  quite  correct  No 
one  is  ignorant  that  **foro  cedit,  vitA  cedit,"  and 
aimilar  expressions,  areclaasical;  and  that  if  Mary 
bad  been  quitting  the  kingdom,  instead  of  resign- 
ing the  crown,  regno  cedit  would  be  correct  and 
elegant ;  but  \Sregnum  means  regal  rights  ^  the 
accusative  case  would  seem  the  more  consonant 
with  the  analogies  of  grammar.  Tacitus  seems  to 
make  thia  distinction;  he  says  of  troops  abandon- 
ing a  poeition,  **  loco  eedunt  "  {German.  6)  ; 
but  when  they  resign  the  spoii$  of  the  conquered, 
hesaya,  '*  bona  interfeetorum  eedunt**  {Hist, 
4,  64).  So  abo  Viigil,  "cedat  iama  loco**  (7 
JEn.  882),  for  giving  way;  bat^*'cedat  jw 
propriwn  rwi'*  (H  JEn.  859),  for  the  reaigna- 
tkm  of  a  right, — ^Ed.] 
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you  any  thing  that  I  can  find.  Is  Burked 
speech  on  American  taxation  published  by 
himself?  Is  it  authentick?  I  remember  to 
have  heard  you  say,  that  you  had  never 
considered  East  Indian  anairs  ^  though, 
surely,  they  are  of  much  impor lance  to 
Great  Britain.  Under  the  recollection  of 
this,  I  shelter  myself  from  the  reproach  of 
ignorance  about  the  Americans.  If  you 
write  upon  the  subject,  I  shall  certainly  un- 
derstand it.  But,  since  you  seem  to  ex- 
pect that  I  should  know  something  of  it, 
without  your  instruction ,  and  that  my  own 
mind  should  suggest  something,  I  trust  you 

will  put  me  in  the  way. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  What  does  Becket  mean  by  the  Orig- 
inals of  Fingal  and  other  poems  of  Ossian, 
which  he   lulvertises  to  have  lain  in  his 

shop?" 

•  •  •  •  • 

*'  TO  JAMES   BOSWELL,    ES^' 

»  28th  Jan.  1775. 

"  Dear  sir, — ^You  sent  me  a  case  to  con- 
aider,  in  which  I  have  no  facts  but  what 
are  against  us,  nor  any  principles  on  which 
to  reason.  It  is  vain  to  try  to  write  thus 
without  materials.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
against  you;  at  least  I  cannot  know  nor 
say  any  thing  to  the  contrary.  I  am 
glad  that  you  like  the  book  so  well.  I 
hear  no  more  of  Macpherson.  I  shall 
long  to  know  what  Lord  Hailes  says  of  it 
l4end  it  him  privately.  I  shall  send  the 
parcel  as  soon  as  I  can.  Make  my  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Bos  well.     I  am,  sir,  &c. 

"  Sam.  JoHirsoii." 

*'  MR.    BOSWELL    TO    DR.    JOHNSON. 

u  Edinburgh,  2d  Feb.  1775. 

•  •  •  •  « 

*<  As  to  Macpherson,  I  am  anxious  to 
have  from  yourself  a  full  and  pointed  ac- 
count of  what  has  passed  between  you  and 
him.  It  is  confidently  told  here,  that  be- 
fore your  book  came  out  he  sent  to  you, 
to  let  you  know  that  he  understood  you 
meant  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's 
j)oems;  that  the  originals  were  in  his  pos- 
session; that  you  might  have  inspection  of 
them,  and  mis^ht  take  the  evidence  of  peo- 
ple skilled  in  the  Erse  language;  and  that 
ne  hoped,  af^r  this  fair  offer,  you  would 
not  be  so  uncandid  as  to  assert  that  he  had 
refused  reasonable  proof.  That  you  paid 
no  regard  to  his  message,  but  published 
your  strong  attack  upon  him;  and  then  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  you,  in  such  terms  as  he 
thought  suited  to  one  who  had  not  acted 
as  a  man  of  veracity.  You  may  believe  it 
gives  me  pain  to  hear  your  conduct  repre- 
sented as  unfavourable,  while  I  can  only 
deny  what  is  said,  on  the  ground  that  your 
character  refutes  it,  without  having  any  in- 
formation to  oppose.    Let  me,  I  beg  it  of 


you,  be  furnished  with  a  suffieient  answer 
to  any  calumny  upon  this  occasion. 

"  Lord  Hailes  writes  to  me  (for  we  cor- 
respond more  than  we  talk  together),  *  An 
to  Fingal,  I  see  a  controversy  arising,  and 
purpose  to  keep  out  of  its  way.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  I  might  mention  some  cir- 
cumstances; but  I  do  not  choose  to  commit 
them  to  paper  ^'  What  hia  opinion  is  I 
do  not  know.  He  says,  <  I  am  singularly 
obliged  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  lus  accurate 
and  useful  criticisms.  Had  he  given  some 
strictures  on  the  general  plan  oi  the  work, 
it  would  have  added  much  to  his  favours.' 
He  is  charmed  with  your  verses  on  Inch- 
kenneth,  says  they  are  very  elegani»  but 
bids  me  tell  you,  he  doubts  whether 

*  Legitimas  faciunt  pectora  para  precei,  * 
be  according  to  the  rubrick^  :   but  that 

'  His  lordship,  notwithstanding  hk  resolntbiu 
did  commit  his  sentiments  Co  paper,  and  in  one 
of  his  notes  affixed  to  his  Collection  of  Old  Scot- 
tish Poetry,  lie  sajs,  **to  donbt  the  anthenticitj 
of  those  poems  is  a  refinement  in  scepticism  in- 
deed.'*  J.  Bos  WELL. 

'  [Meaning,  perhaps,  that  ths  line  worid,  if 
taken  as  a  general  principle,  ezclvde  the  eipe^ 
diency  of  any  form  of  prayer,  or  the  neceanty  of 
a  priesthood,  and  consequently  impogn  oor  Yaotfj 
and  church  esiablishmeJit ;  bat  Ih*.  Johnson's 
verses  referred  to  a  case  net  of  pubHc  but  of  d^ 
mestic  prayer ;  and  the  Church  of  Coglaod, 
though  its  liturgy  aflbrds  admirable  helps  to  pri- 
vate devotion,  dees  not  affect  to  legnlate  it  by 
any  form  or  mbrick  ;  it  waa,  however,  perbapi, 
this  criticism  which  induced  Johnson  to  sshstitotB 
for  this  elegant  line  the  obscore  and  awkward 
one, 

**  Sint  pro  ttfitimia  fum  Lamella  aaerisJ^ 

See  ante,  p.  437,  n. — Ed.]  In  the  Appendix  to 
the  English  copy,  we  hare,  in  additioii  to  this 
note,  what  follows. 

[While  this  volume  (vol.  iil  of  the  Englisb  edi- 
tion) was  passing  throogh  the  preB,  bat  aAer  pp. 
21  and  171  (ante,  p.  437,  and  p.  498,  of  Uw 
edition)  had  been  printed,  Mr.  Laogton  ftvoer- 
ed  the  Editor  with  several  interesting  papers 
(which  had  belonged  to  his  grandlather,  iMr. 
Bennet  Langtoa),  and,  amongst  them,  a  copy  of 
the  Versea  on  IncK-Jtenneth,  m  Or.  Johnsoa's 
own  hand^writing,  dated  2d  Dec  1773,  by  whicb 
it  appean  that  tlM  Ime  which  the  Editor  vcntared 
to  consider  as  inferior  to  the  rest, 
*«  Wot  pro  kglUata  pura  tsbsUa 

was  mamUactnred  by  Mr.  Laiwtoo 
variations  which  Dr.  Johnson  had,  it  i 
ceauvely  rejected ; 

Bint  pro  Ufltimis  psccompam 
and 

Legitimas fhciattt  para  IsbsBa  preces} 

so  that  we  may  safely  restore  the  reading  wbach 
Johnson  appears  finally  to  have  approved, 
**  Legitimas  (hcimit  peetov*  para  praoss.** 
Mr.  Langton*8  copy  agrees  with  that  antie,  p^ 
437,  except  only  that  *'  daaa  eepit  can*'  is  **  daaa 
tenuit  can*'— ^d  <«  proenl  esa/tiM'*  is  *"  fra- 
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is  your  eoneern;  for»  you  know,  he  ia  a 
Pittbyterian." 


*'  TO  BR.  LikWRBNCS  1. 

*'7th  Feb.  1776. 

**  Sir, — One  of  the  Scotch  physicians  is 
now  prosecuting  a  corporation  that  in  some 
pahlick  instrument  have  styled  him  doetw 
of  medicine  instead  of  phvaieian.  Bos- 
well  desires,  beinff  advocate  for  the  corpo- 
ration, to  know  whether  doctor  of  medicine 
IS  not  a  legitimate  title,  and  whether  it  may 
be  considered  ss  a  disadvantageous  distinc- 
tion. I  am  to  write  to-night;  be  pleased  lo 
tell  me.    I  am,  sir,  your  most,  &c. 

*'  Sam.  Johnson." 

*'T0  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  7th  Feb.  1775. 

"  Mt  dear  Boswell, — I  am  suiprised 
thtt,  knowing  as  you  do  the  disposition  of 
your  countrymen  to  tell  lies  in  favour  of 
each  other  s,  you  can  be  at  all  affected  by 
any  reports  that  circulate  among  ^  them. 
Macpherson  never  in  his  life  offered  me  a 
light  of  any  original  or  of  any  evidence  of 
any  kind;  but  thought  onlv  of  intimidating 
ne  by  noise  and  threats,  till  my  last  answer 
•ythit  I  voould  not  be  deterred  from  detect- 
ing ufkat  I  thought  a  cheat  by  the  menaces 
of  a  ruffian — put  an  end  to  our  correspon- 
dence. 

<<  The  state  of  the  question  is  this.  He, 
and  Dr.  Blair,  whom  I  consider  as  deceiv- 
ed, say,  that  he  copied  the  poem  from  old 
manuscripts.  His  copies,  if  he  had  them, 
and  I  beheve  him  to  have  none,  are  nothing. 
Where  are  the  manuscripts?  They  can 
be  shown  if  they  exist,  but  they  were  never 
shown.  De  non  existentibtu  et  non  appa- 
renlibuSf  says  our  law,  eadem  est  ratio. 
No  man  has  a  claim  to  credit  upon  his  own 


cnl  eae  veliiJ**  How  it  happened  that  the  copy 
■eat  by  JohzMoa  to  Boawell  in  1775  slionld  be  so 
niatilated  and  cortailed  from  a  copy  written  lo 
eviy  w  Dec.  1778,  is  not  to  be  explained. — Ed.] 

*  Tlie  learned  and  worthy  Dr.  LAwrence, 
wbom  Dr.  Johnson  respected  and  loved  as  his 
phvvcian  and  friend. — Doswel.!*. 

'  My  friend  has,  in  this  letter,  relied  npon  my 
tertinony,  with  a  confideiice,  of  which  the  groond 
fan  escaped  my  recollection. — Boswexl.  [This, 
■ad  8  sabeeqnent  phmse  in  this  letter,  rrmst  have 
Ml  poor  Mr.  BoJwell  sorely  perplexed  between 
bis  danra  to  aland  well  with  hn  countrymen,  and 
hii  tnabSify  to  deny  Johnson*s  assertion.  His 
evasioo  ia  awkward  enoogh,  for  there  are  several 
ysasigas  in  hia  ioomal  of  the  Tonr  which  seem, 
if  aoC  to  JQSlify,  at  least  to  excuse  Johnson's  ap- 
peal to  him ;  for  instence,  Mr.  Boswell's  obser- 
vation, onle,  20th  October,  on  *'  the  confident 
tareltnneoB  of  the  atatementi  with  which  he 
isd  Dr.  Jobnaoa  were  so  constantly  deceived  and 
jpr»i«dterf."— Ed.] 


word,  when  better  evidence,  if  he  had  it, 
may  be  easily  produced.  But  so  far  as  we 
can  find,  the  Erse  language  was  never 
written  till  very  lately  for  the  purposes  of 
religion,  A  nation  that  cannot  write,  or 
a  language  that  was  never  written,  has  no 
manuscripts. 

"  But  whatever  he  has  he  never  offered 
to  show.  If  old  manuscripts  should  now 
be  mentioned,  I  should,  unless  there  were 
more  evidence  than  can  be  easily  had, 
suppose  them  another  proof  of  Scotch  con- 
spiracy in  national  falsehood. 

''  Do  not  censure  the  expression;  you 
know  it  to  be  true. 

''  Dr.  Memis's  question  is  so  narrow  as 
to  allow  no  speculation;  and  I  have  no 
facts  before  me  but  those  which  his  advo- 
cate has  produced  against  you. 

"  I  consulted  this  morning  the  president 
of  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  who 
says,  that  with  us,  doctor  of  phyoick  (we 
do  not  say  doctor  of  medicine)  is  the  high- 
est title  that  a  practiser  of  physick  can 
have;  that  doctor  implies  not  only  physi- 
ctan,  but  teacher  of  physick :  that  every 
doctor  is  legally  a  pAyatctan  ;  out  no  man, 
not  a  doctor,  can  practise  physic  but  by 
license  particularly  granted.  The  docto- 
rate is  a  license  of  itself.  It  seems  to  us  a 
very  slender  cause  of  prosecution. 

•  •  T  •  •  •  • 

"  I  am  now  engaged,  but  in  a  little  time  I 
hope  to  do  all  you  would  have.  My  com- 
pliments to  madam  and  Veronica.  I  am, 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

What  words  were  used  by  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson in  his  letter  to  the  venerable  sage, 
I  have  never  heard;  but  they  are  generally 
said  to  have  been  of  a  nature  very  different 
from  the  language  of  literary  contest.  Dr. 
Johnson's  answer  appeared  in  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  day,  and  has  since  been  fre- 
quently republished;  but  not  with  perfect 
accuracy.  I  give  it  as  dictated  to  me  by 
himself,  written  down  in  his  presence,  and 
authenticated  by  a  note  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, "TA»5,  I  think,  is  a  true  copy^.*^ 

"  Mr.  James  Macpherson, — I  received 
your  foolish  and  impudent  letter.  Any 
violence  offered  me  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
repel;  and  what  I  cannot  do  for  myself,  the 
law  shall  do  for  me.  I  hope  I  never  shall 
be  deterred  from  detecting  what  I  think  a 
cheat,  by  the  menaces  of  a  ruffian. 

"  What  would  you  have  me  retract?  I 
thought  your  book  an  imposture;  I  think  it 
an  imposture  still.  For  this  opinion  I  have 
given  my  reasons  to  the  publick,  which  I 

'  I  have  deposited  it  in  the  British  Mnaeam. — 
Boswell. 
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here  dare  ^[ou  to  refute.  Your  rage  I  defy. 
Your  abilities,  since  your  Homer,  are  not 
so  formidable;  and  what  I  hear  of  your 
morals  inclines  me  to  pay  regard  not  to 
what  you  shall  say,  but  to  what  you  shall 
^rove.     You  may  print  this  if  you  will. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Mr.  Macpherson  little  knew  the  character 
of  Dr.  Jonnson,  if  he  supposed  that  he 
could  be  easily  intimidated;  for  no  man 
was  ever  more  remarkable  for  personal 
courage.  He  had,  indeed,  an  awful  dread 
of  death,  or  rather,  *'  of  something  after 
death :  "  and  what  rational  man,  who  se- 
riously thinks  of  quitting  all  that  he  has 
ever  known,  and  going  into  a  new  and  un- 
known state  of  being,  can  be  without  that 
dread?  But  his  fear  was  from  reflection; 
his  courage  natural.  His  fear,  in  that  one 
instance,  was  the  result  of  philosophical 
and  religious  consideration.  He  feared 
death,  but  he  feared  nothing  else,  not  even 
what  might  occasion  death. 

[Fear  was  indeed  a  sensation  to 
p.  214!  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  an  utter 
stranger,  excepting  when  some  sud- 
den apprehensions  seized  him  that  he  was 
going  to  die  ;  and  even  then,  he  kept  all  his 
wits  about  him,  to  express  the  most  hum- 
ble and  pathetic  petitions  to  the  Almighty: 
and  when  the  first  paralytic  stroke  took  ms 
speech  from  him,  he  instantly  set  about 
composing  a  prayer  in  Latin,  at  once  to  de- 

f>recate  God's  mercy,  to  satisfy  himself  that 
lis  mental  powers  remained  unimpaired,  and 
to  keep  them  in  exercise,  that  tney  might 
not  perish  by  permitted  stagnation. 

When  one  day  he  had  at  Streatham  ta- 
ken tincture  of  antimony  instead  of  emetic 
wine,  for  a  vomit,  he  was  himself  the  per- 
son to  direct  what  should  be  done  for  him, 
and  managed  with  as  much  coolness  and 
deliberation  as  if  he  had  been  prescribing 
for  an  indifferent  person.] 

Many  instances  of  his  resolution  may  be 
mentioned.  One  day,  at  Mr.  Beauclerk's 
house  in  ihe  country,  when  two  large  dogs 
were  fightin?  ^  he  went  up  to  them,  and 
beat  them  till  they  separated;  and  at  anoth- 
er time,  when  told  of  the  danger  there  was 
that  a  gun  might  burst  if  charged  with  ma- 
ny balls,  he  put  in  six  or  seven,  and  fired  it 
ofi*  against  a  walL  Mr.  Langton  told  me, 
that  when  they  were  swimming  together, 
near  Oxford^  he  cautioned  Dr.  Johnson 
against  a  pool,  which  was  reckoned  partic- 
ularly dangerous;,  upon  which  Johnson  di- 

*  ["  When  we  inqoired,"  nys  Mis.  Pkizzi, 
'*  iuto  the  truth  of  this  story,  he  answered,  the 
dogs  have  been  somewhat  magnified,  I  believe. 
They  were,  as  I  remember,  two  stoat  yonng 
pomtera;  but  the  story  has  gained  bat  little." 
Pioxzi,  p,  B8.  This  story  was  told  an/e,  p. 
488,— En.] 


rectly  swtm  into  iu     Ho  toM  me  him* 

self  that  one  night  he  was  attacked  in  U)e 
street  by  four  men,  to  whom  he  would  not 
yield,  but  kept  them  all  at  bay,  till  the  watch 
came  up,  and  carried  both  him  and  them  to 
the  round-house.  In  the  playhoune  at 
Lichfieki,  as  Mr.  Garriek  informed  me, 
Johnson  having  fhr  a  moment  quitted  a 
chair  which  was  placed  for  him  betweien 
the  side-scenes,  a  gentleman  took  poaseaaion 
of  it,  and,  when  Johnson  on  his  return  ci- 
villy demanded  his  seat,  rudely  refused  to 
give  it  up;  upon  which  Johnson  laid  hokl 
of  it,  and  tossed  him  and  the  chair  into  the 
pit  3.  Foote,  who  so  successflilfy  revived 
the  old  comedy,  by  exhibiting  living  char- 
acters, had  resolved  to  imitate  Johnson  on 
the  stage,  expecting  great  profits  from  hw 
ridicule  of  so  celebrated  a  man.  Johnson 
bein^  infonned  of  his  intention,  and  being 
at  dmner  at  Mr.  Thomas  Davies's,  the 
bookseller,  from  whom  I  had  the  story,  he 
asked  Mr.  Davies,  *<  what  was  the  common 
price  of  an  oak  stick  .^ "  and  being  answer^ 
ed  sixpence,  "Why  then,  sir,"  aatd  he, 
"give  me  leave  to  send  your  servant  to 
purchase  me  a  shilling  one.  Ill  have  a 
double  quantity;  for  I  am  told  Foote  means 
to  take  me  offy  as  he  calls  it,  and  I  am  de- 
tennined  the  fellow  shall  not  do  it  with  im- 
punity." Davies  took  care  to  aoqnatnt 
Foote  of  this,  which  efiectually  checked  the 
wantonness  of  the  mimick.  Mr.  Maepher-^ 
son's  menaces  made  Johnson  provide  hint- 
self  with  the  same  implement  of  defence; 
and  had  he  been  attacked,  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  old  as  he  was,  he  would  have  made 
his  corporal  prowess  be  felt  as  much  as  his 
intellectual. 

His  "  Journey  to  the  Western  lalands  of 
Scotland*"  is  a  most  valuable  perform- 
ance. It  abounds  in  extensive  philosophi- 
cal views  of  societv,  and  in  ingenious  sen- 
timent and  lively  description.  A  eonaider- 
able  part  of  it,  indeed,  consists  of  specula* 
tions,  which,  manjr  years  before  he  saw 
the  wild  regions  wmch  we  visited  togeth* 
er,  probably  had  employed  his  attention, 
though  the  actual  sight  of  those  scenes  un- 
doubtedly quickened  and  augmented  them. 
Mr.  Orme,  the  very  able  historian,  agreed 
with  me  in  this  opinion,  which  he  thus 
strongly  expressed:  "There  are  in  that 
book  tnoughts,  which,  bv  long  revolution 
in  the  great  mind  of  Johnson,  have  been 
formed  and  polished  like  pebfaies  rolled  in 
the  ocean  I  " 

That  he  was  to  some  degree  of  excess 
a  true  bom  EngHghman,  so  as  to  have  en* 
tertained  an  undue  prejudice  against  both 
the  country  and  the  people  of  Scotland,  must 
be  allowed    But  it  was  a  prejudice  of  the 

'  [If  Mn.  Piozzi  had  repoitad  aay 
obviously  exaggerated  as  lUa,  Mr.  Boswsll 
have  been  veiy  indignant — ^Eo.] 
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hetd,  and  not  of  the  heart  K  He  had  no 
ill-wiU  to  the  Scotch;  for,  if  he  had  heen 
eonstkniB  of  that,  he  never  woald  have 
thrown  himself  into  the  bosom  of  their 
country;  and  trusted  to  the  protection  of  its 
remote  inhabitants  with  a  fearless  confi- 
dence. His  remark  upon  the  nakedness  of 
the  country,  from  its  being  denuded  of 
trees,  wts  made  afler  having  travelled  two 
hondred  miles  along  the  eastern  coast, 
where  certainly  trees  are  not  to  be  found 
near  the  road;  and  he  said  it  was  *'  a  map  of 
the  road ''  which  he  gave.  His  disbelief  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Osrian,  a  Highland  bard,  was  confirmed  in 
the  eourse  of  his  journey,  by  a  very  strict 
examination  of  the  evidence  offered  for  it; 
and  although  their  authenticity  was  made 
too  much  a  national  point  by  the  Scotch, 
there  were  many  respectable  persons  in 
that  country,  who  did  not  concur  in  this: 
io  that  his  judgment  upon  the  question 
ot^ht  not  to  be  decried,  even  by  those  who 
di&r  frcMn  him.  As  to  myself,  I  can  only 
say,  upon  a  subject  now  become  very  unin- 
terestiog,  that  when  the  fragments  of  High- 
land poetry  first  came  out,  I  was  much 
pleased  with  their  wild  peculiarity,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  subscribed  to  enable  their 
editor,  Mr.  Macpherson,  then  a  young  man, 
to  make  a  search  in  the  Highlands  and 
Hebrides  for  a  long  poem  in  the  Erse  lan- 
gnage,  which  was  reported  to  be  preserved 
somewhere  in  those  regions.  But  when 
thexe  came  forth  an  Epick  poem  in  six 
hooka,  with  all  the  common  circumstances 
of  former  compositions  of  that  nature;  and 
when,  upon  an  attentive  examination  of  it, 
there  was  found  a  perpetual  recurrence  of 
the  same  images  which  appear  in  the  frag- 
ments; and  ^en  no  ancient  manuscript,  to 
authenticate  the  work,  was  deposited  in 
any  publick  library,  though  ^at  was  insist- 
ed'on  as  a  reasonable  proof,  who  could  for- 
bear to  doubt? 

Johnson's  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
kindness  received  in  the  course  of  this  tour 
completely  refute  the  brutal  reflections  which 
have  been  thrown  out  against  him,  as  if  he 
had  made  an  ungrateful  return;  and  his  deli- 
cacy in  sparing  in  his  book  those,  who,  we 
finJ,  from  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  were 
just  objects  of  censure  3,  is  much  to  be  ad- 

'  [Tim  k  a  dirtisctbn  which  the  Editor  is  not 
^n  that  be  undentaiidb.  Did  Mr.  Boswell  think 
that  ha  irapmved  the  earn  by  represeating  John- 
a»a^  dUike  of  Seotland  aa  the  remit  not  of  feel- 
ing bat  of  reason  1  In  truth,  in  the  printed  Jonr- 
W  of  luB  Tear,  there  is  nothing  that  a  fair  and 
HUral  Seotchman  can  or  does  complain  of ;  bat 
^  oooTomation  ia  fall  of  the  hardiest  and  often 
^MMt  n^jaH  aaieaania  against  the  Scotch,  nation- 
^y  and  individaaUy.--lh>.] 

'  [The  only  peiaon  cenmied  in  these  letten  is 
^ir  A.  Maedonald,  to  whom  Boswell  no  donbt 
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mired.  [We  have  seen  his  kind  ac» 
knowledgment  of  Macleod's  hospitality  3, 
and  the  loss  of  poor  Col  is  recorded  in 
his  journal  in  afiectionate  and  pathetic 
terms.]  His  candour  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion is  conspicuous  from  his  conduct,  when 
informed  by  Mr.  Macleod,  of  Rasay,  that 
he  had  conunitted  a  mistake,  which  gave 
that  gentleman  some  u neasiness.  He  wrote 
him  [as  we  have  seen]  a  courteous  and 
kind  letter,  and  inserted  in  the  newspapers 
an  advertisement,  correcting  the  mistake  *. 
The  observations  of  my  friend  Mr.  Demp- 
ster 5  in  a  letter  written  to  me,  soon  after 
he  had  read  Dr.  Johnson's  book,  are  so  just 
and  liberal,  that  they  cannot  be  too  ollen 

repeated. 

•        ••••• 


cc 


There  is  nothing  in  the  book,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  that  a  Scotchman  need  to 
take  amiss.  What  he  says  of  the  country 
is  true;  and  his  observations  on  the  people 
are  what  must  naturally  occur  to  a  sensible, 
observing,  and  refiectin?  inhabitant  of  a 
convenient  metropolis,  where  a  man  on  thir- 
ty pounds  a  year  may  be  better  accommo- 
dated with  all  the  little  wants  of  life,  than 
Col  or  Sir  Allan. 

"  I  am  charmed  with  his  researches  con- 
cerning the  Erse  language,  and  the  antiqui- 
ty of  their  manuscripts.  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced; and  I  shall  rank  Ossian  and  his  Fin- 
gals  and  Oscars  amongst  the  nursery  tales, 
not  the  true  history  of  our  country,  in  all 
time  to  come. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  book  cannot  dis- 
please, for  it  has  no  pretensions.  The  au- 
thour  neither  says  he  is  a  geographer,  nor 
an  antiauarian,  nor  very  learned  in  the  his- 
tory of  Scotland,  nor  a  naturalist,  nor  a  fos- 
silist.  The  manners  of  the  people,  and  the 
face  of  the  country,  are  all  he  attempts  to 
describe,  or  seems  to  have  thought  of. 
Much  were  it  to  be  wished,  that  they  who 
have  travelled  into  more  remote,  and  of 
course  more  curious  regions,  had  all  pos- 
sessed his  good  sense.  Of  the  state  of  learn- 
ing, his  observations  on  Glasgow  university 
show  he  has  formed  a  very  sound  judgment. 
He  understands  our  climate  too  ;  and  he 
has  accurately  observed  the  changes,  how- 
ever slow  and  imperceptible  to  us,  which 
Scotland  has  undergone,  in  conseouence  of 

the  blessings  of  liberty  and  internal  peace." 

•        ••••• 

Mr.  Knox,  another  native  of  Scotland, 

alhides,  but  whom  his  delicacy  did  not  spare. 
See  tinUt  p.  872. — Ed.] 

'  [See  ante,  p.  416.— Ed.] 

*  Bee  ante,  p.  469. — Boswell. 

^  [Boswell  was  so  Tebomently  attacked  by  his 
countrymen,  as  if  he  were  partieeps  trimmis 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
produce  these  testimania  Seotorum  in  his  own 
defence. — ^Ed.] 
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who  has  smce  made  the  aame  tour,  and  puV 
Ushed  an  account  of  it,  is  equally  liheral. 

<<  I  have  read,"  says  he,  *'  his  hook  again 
and  again,  travelled  with  him  from  Berwick 
to  Glenelg,  through  countries  with  which  1 
am  well  acquainted;  sailed  with  him  from 
Glene*!^  to  Rasay,  Sky,  Rum,  Col,  Mull,  and 
IcolmkiU,  hut  have  not  heen  ahle  to  correct 
him  in  any  matter  of  consequence.  I  have 
often  admired  the  accuracv,  the  precision, 
and  the  justness  of  what  he  advances,  re- 
specting both  the  country  and  the  people. 

"  The  Doctor  has  every  where  delivered 
his  sentiments  with  freedom,  and  in  many 
instances  with  a  seeming  regard  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  ornament 
of  the  country.  His  remarks  on  the  want 
of  trees  and  hedges  for  shade,  as  well  as  for 
shelter  Co  the  cattle,  are  well  founded,  and 
merit  the  thanks,  not  the  illiberal  censure  of 
the  natives.  He  also  felt  for  the  distresses 
of  the  Highlanders,  and  explodes  with  great 
propriety  the  bad  management  of  the 
fi^rounds,  and  the  neglect  of  timber  in  the 
Hebrides."  * 

Having  quoted  Johnson's  just  compli- 
ments on  the  Rasay  family,  he  says, 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  found  this  family 
equally  lavish  in  their  encomiums  upon  the 
Doctor's  conversation,  and  his  subsequent 
civilities  to  a  young  gentleman  of  that  coun- 
try,-who,  upon  waiting  upon  him  at  Lon- 
don, was  well  received,  and  experienced  all 
the  attention  and  regard  that  a  warm  friend 
could  bestow.  Mr.  Macleod  having  also 
been  in  London,  waited  upon  the  Doctor, 
who  provided  a  magnificent  and  expensive 
entertainment  m  honour  of  his  old  Hebri- 
dean  acquaintance." 

And,  talking  of  the  military  road  by  Fort 
Augustus,  he  says, 

"  By  this  road,  though  one  of  the  most 
rugged  in  Great  Britain,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Johnson  passed  from  Inverness  to  the  Heb- 
ride  Isles.  His  observations  on  the  country 
and  people  are  extremely  correct,  judicious, 
and  instructive  ^" 

Mr.  Tytler,  the  acute  and  able  vindicator 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  Mr.  James  Elphinstone,  published 
in  that  gentleman's  "  Forty  Years'  Corres- 
pondence," says, 

**  I  read  Dr.  Johnson's  '  Tour '  with  very 
firreat  ])leasure.  Some  few  errors  he  has 
fallen  into,  but  of  no  great  importance, 
and  those  are  lost  in  the  numberless  beau- 
ties of  his  work. 

<<  If  I  had  leisure,  I  could  perhaps  point 
out  the  most  exceptionable  places;  but  at 
present  I  am  in  the  country,  and  have  not 
nis  book  at  hand.  It  is  plain  he  meant  to 
speak  well  of  Scotland;  and  he  has  in  my 
apprehension  done  us  great  honour  in  the 


most  capital  article,  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitants." 

His  private  letters  to  Mra.  Thrale,  writp 
ten  during  the  course  of  his  journey,  which 
therefore  may  be  supposed  to  convey  his 
genuine  feelings  at  the  time,  abound  in 
such  benignant  sentiment  towards  the  peo- 
ple who  showed  him  civilities,  that  no  man 
whose  temper  is  not  very  harsh  and  sour 
can  retain  a  doubt  of  the  goodness  of  his 
heart. 

It  is  painful  to  recollect  with  what  ran- 
cour he  was  assailed  by  numbers  of  shallow 
irN table  North  Britons,  on  account  of  his 
supposed  injurious  treatment  of  their  couo- 
trv  and  countrymen,  in  his  "  Journey." 
Had  there  been  any  just  ground  for  such  a 
charge,  would  the  virtuous  and  candid 
Dempster  have  given  his  opinion  of  the 
book,  in  the  terms  in  which  1  have  quoted? 
Would  the  patriotic  Knox^  have  spoken  of 
it  as  he  has  done?  Would  Mr.  Tytler, 
surely 


<i. 


a  Scot,  if  ever  Scot  there  wera,** 


Page  108. — ^Boswsi.1.. 


have  expressed  himself  thus?  And  let  me 
add,  that,  citizen  of  the  world  as  I  hold  my- 
self to  be,  I  have  that  degree  of  predilection 
for  my  natale  fo/um,  nay,  I  have  that  just 
sense  of  the  merit  of  an  ancient  nation^ 
which  has  been  ever  renowned  for  its  val- 
our, which  in  former  times  maintained  its 
independence  against  a  powerful  neighbour, 
and  m  modern  times  has  been  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  its  ingenuity  and  industry  in 
civilized  life,  that  I  should  have  felt  a  gene- 
rous indignation  at  any  injustice  done  to  iu 
Johnson  treated  Scotland  no  worse  than  be 
did  even  his  best  friends,  whose  characters 
he  used  to  give  as  they  appeared  to  him, 
both  in  light  and  shade.  Some  people,  who 
had  not  exercised  their  minds  sufficiently, 
condemned  him  for  censuring  his  friends. 
But  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose  philosoph- 
ical penetration  and  justness  or  thinkme 
were  not  less  known  to  those  who  lived 
with  him,  than  his  genius  in  his  art  admir- 
ed by  the  world,  explained  his  conduct 
thus: 

"  He  was  fond  of  discrimination^  which 
he  could  not  show  without  pointing  out  the 
bad  as  well  as  the  good  in  every  character; 
and  as  his  friends  were  those  whose  charac- 
ters he  knew  best,  they  afforded  him  the 
best  opportunity  for  showing  the  acuteness 
of  his  judgment." 

He  expressed  to  his  fViend,  Mr.  Windham 
of  Norfolk  3,  his  wonder  at  the  extreme 

'  I  observed  %irith  much  rurret,  while  the  first 
edition  was  paanog  through  Uie  preai  (AiigvA, 
1790),  that  this  ingenious  gentleman  is  dead. — 

*  [The  Right  Honounble  WiOiam  WmdiMB 

of  Felhrigg,  bom  J  750,  died  1810.    He  eahirased 

I  Johnson*!  acquamtance  for  the  last  few  yean  of 
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jealousy  i  of  the  Scotch,  and  their  resent- 
ment at  havinff  their  country  descrihed  hy 
him  as  it  rcalTy  was;  when  to  say  that  it 
was  a  country  as  good  as  England  would 
have  been  a  gross  falsehood.  ''None  of 
08,^'  said  he,  **  would  be  offended  if  a  for- 
eigner who  has  travelled  here  should  say, 
that  vines  and  olives  don't  grow  in  Eng- 
land.'' And  as  to  his  prejudice  against  the 
Scotch,  which  I  alwayis  ascribed  to  that  na- 
tionality which  he  observed  in  them,  he  said 
to  the  same  gentleman,  "  When  I  find  a 
Scotchman,  to  whom  an  Englishman  is  as 
a  Scotchman,  that  Scotchman  shall  be  as  an 
Englishman  to  me."  His  intimacy  with 
many  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  and  his  em- 
ployiiig  so  many  natives  of  that  country  as 
ni^  amanuenses,  prove  that  his  prejudice 
was  not  virulent;  and  I  have  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum,  amongst  other  pieces 
of  his  writing,  the  following  note  in  answer 
(t)  one  from  me,  asking  if  he  would  meet 
roe  at  dinner  at  the  Mitre,  though  a  friend 
of  mine,  a  Scotclmian,  was  to  be  there: 

'^Mr.  Johnson  does  not  see  why  Mr. 
Bij^well  should  suppose  a  Scotchman  less 
iccpptable  than  any  other  man.  He  will 
ht  at  the  Mitre." 

My  much- valued  friend  Dr.  Barnard,  now 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,  having  once  expressed 
to  him  an  apprehension  mat  if  he  should 
ri^it  Ireland  he  might  treat  the  people  of 
that  country  more  unfavourably  than  he  had 
(lone  the  Scotch,  he  answered,  with  strong 
pointed  double-edged  wit, "  Sir,  you  have 
no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  me.    The  Irish 
arc  not  in  a  conspiracy  to  cheat  the  world 
fay  false  representations  of  the  merits  of 
their  countrymen.    No,  sir:  the  Irish  are  a 
fair  people; — they  never  speak  well  of  one 
Mqfph.     another."      [Mr.  Murphy  relates 
<^»»)'.      that  Johnson  one  day  asked  him, 
,►.  ifts.      u  Have  you  observed  the  difference 
between  your  own  country  impudence  and 
Scotch  impudence?  "  Murphy  answering  in 
the  negative;  "  Then  I  will  tell  you,"  said 
Johnnon:  ^  the  impudence  of  an  Irishman 
i<(  the  impudence  of  a  fly  that  buzzes  about 
yuu,  and  you  out  it  away,  but  it  returns 
again,  and  still  flutteni  and  teases.    The  im- 
pudence of  a  Scotchman  is  the  impudence 
of  a  leech  that  fixes  and  sucks  your  blood." 

Johnson  told  me  of  an  instance  of  Scottish 
aationality,  which  made  a  very  unfavoura- 

hJB  life  with  great  awidQity,  as  wiU  be  seen  in  the 
Ust  volnine  of  this  work. — Eo.] 

^  [We  may  be  allowed  to  expram  oar  wonder 
at  the  extreme  prejudice  of  Johnson  against  Scot- 
land and  she  Scotch;  which  is  the  more  8nrpri»- 
thf^  because  he  was  himself  a  jacoMie,  and  many 
of  hm  earliest  acquaintances  and  some  of  his  neai^ 
eit  tneoda  were  Scotch  (ante^  p.  169).  The 
Editor  baa  a  strong  sosptcion  that  tfiere  was  some 
ptTional  eaose  for  ths  mireasonable,  and,  as  it 
appeals,  umaeeauntable  antipathy. — Zv»} 


ble  impression  upon  his  mind.  A  Scotchman 
of  some  consideration  in  London  solicited 
him  to  recommend  by  the  weight  of  his 
learned  authority,  to  be  master  of  an 
English  school,  a  person  of  whom  he  who 
recommended  him  confessed  he  knew  no 
more  but  that  he  was  his  countryman. 
Johnson  was  shocked  st  this  unconscien- 
tious conduct. 

All  the  miserable  cavillings  against  his 
'*  Journey,"  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  other  fugitive  publications,  I  can  speak 
from  certain  knowledge,  only  furnished 
him  with  sport.  At  last  there  came  out 
a  scurrilous  volume  9,  larger  than  Johnson's 
own,  filled  with  malignant  abuse,  under  a 
name,  real  or  fictitious,  of  some  low  man  in 
an  obscure  comer  of  Scotland,  though  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  another  Scotchman, 
who  has  found  means  to  make  himself  well 
known  both  in  Scotland  and  England. 
The  effect  which  it  had  upon  Johnson  was, 
to  produce  this  pleasant  observation  to 
Mr.  Seward,  to  whom  he  lent  the  book: 
"  This  fellow  must  be  a  blockhead.  They 
do  n't  know  how  to  go  about  their  abuse. 
Who  will  read  a  five  shilling  book  against 
me?  No,  sir,  if  they  had  wit,  they  should 
have  kept  pelting  me  with  pamphlets." 


CI 


MR.    BOSWELL   TO   DR.    JOHNSON. 
uBdinborgh,  lath  Feb.  1775. 

"  You  would  have  been  very  well  pleas- 
ed if  you  had  dined  with  me  to-day.  I 
had  for  my  guest,  Macquharrie,  young 
Maclean  of  Col,  the  successor  of  our  iriend, 
a  very  amiable  man,  though  not  marked 
with  such  active  qualities  as  his  brother; 
Mr.  Maclean  of  Torloisk  in  Mull  3,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Sir  Allan's  family;  and  two  ot  the 
clan  Grant;  so  that  the  I^hland  and  He- 
bridean  genius  reigned.  We  had  a  great 
deal  of  conversation  about  you,  and  drank 
your  health  in  a  bumper.  The  toast  was 
not  proposed  by  me,  which  is  a  circum- 
stance to  be  remarked,  for  I  am  now  so 
connected  with  you,  that  any  thing  that 
I  can  say  or  do  to  your  honour  has  not 
the  value  of  an  additional  compliment.  It 
is  only  giving  you  a  guinea  out  of  that 

'  [This  was,  no  donbt.  Dr.  M'Nicol's  book, 
which  has  been  more  than  once  referred  to.  It  is 
styled  "  Remarks  on  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  Jour- 
ney to  the  Hebrides,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  Donald 
M*Nicol,  A.  M.,  Minister  of  Lismore,  in  Anryll- 
shire."  It  had,  by  way  of  motto,  a  citation  from 
Ray  ^8  Proverbs:  "Old  men  and  travellers  i<ie 
by  authority."  It  was  not  printed  till  1779.  The 
second  Scotchman,  whom  Mr.  Boswell  supposes 
to  have  helped  in  this  work.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh very  reasonably  surmises  to  have  been  Mac- 
pberson. — ^Ed.] 

'  [Maclean  of  Torloisk  was  grandfather  to  the 
present  Marchioness  of  NorthamptoB.-~WALTXX 
Scott.] 
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treasure  of  admiration  which  already  helongs 
to  you,  and  which  is  no  hidden  treasure;  for  I 
suppoee  my  admiration  of  you  is  co-exisient 
with  the  kuowiedge  of  my  character. 

<<  I  find  that  the  Highlanders  and  Hebri- 
deans  in  general  are  much  fonder  of  your 
*  Journey,'  than  the  low-country  or  hither 
Scots.  One  of  the  Grants  said  to-day,  that 
he  was  sure  you  were  a  man  of  a  good 
heart,  and  a  candid  man,  and  seemed  to 
hope  he  should  be  able  to  convince  you  of 
the  antiauity  of  a  ?ood  proportion  of  the 

r)em3  or  Ossian.  After  all  tnat  has  passed, 
think  the  matter  is  capable  of  being  prov- 
ed to  a  certain  degree.  I  am  told  that 
Macpherson  got  one  old  Erse  MS.  from 
Clanranald,  for  the  restitution  of  which  he 
executed  a  formal  oblioration;  and  it  is  af- 
firmed, that  the  Gaelick  (call  it  Erse  or  call 
it  Irish)  has  been  written  in  the  Highlands 
and  Hebrides  for  many  centuries.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  such  of  the  in- 
habitants as  acquired  any  learning,  possess- 
ed the  art  of  writin?  as  well  as  their  Irish 
neighbours  and  Ceitick  cousins;  and  the 
question  is,  can  sufiicient  evidence  be  shown 
of  this? 

<*  Those  who  are  skilled  in  ancient  writ- 
ings can  determine  the  age  of  MSS.,  or  at 
least  can  ascertain  the  century  in  which 
they  were  written;  and  if  men  of  veracity, 
who  are  so  skilled,  shall  tell  us  that  MSS. 
in  the  possession  of  families  in  the  High- 
lands and  isles  are  the  works  of  a  remote 
age,  I  think  we  should  be  convinced  by 
their  testimony. 

"  There  is  now  come  to  this  city,  Ra- 
nald Macdonald  from  the  Isle  of  Egg,  who 
has  several  MSS.  of  Erse  poetry,  which 
he  wishes  to  publish  by  subscnption.  I 
have  engaged  to  take  tfiree  copies  of  the 
book,  the  price  of  which  is  to  be  six  shil- 
lings, as  I  would  subscribe  for  all  the  Erse 
that  can  be  printed,  be  it  old  or  new,  that 
the  language  may  be  preserved.  This  man 
says,  that  some  of  his  manuscripts  are  an- 
cient; and,  to  be  sure,  one  of  them  which 
was  shown  to  me  does  appear  to  have  the 

duskiness  of  antiquity. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  The  inquiry  is  not  yet  quite  hopeless, 
and  I  should  think  that  the  exact  truth 
may  be  discovered,  if  proper  means  be  used. 
I  am,  &c.  «  James  Boswell.'' 

'*T0   JAMES    BOSWBLL,  ESQ. 

"  25Ch  Feb.  1773. 

"Dear  sir, — I  am  sorry  that  I  could  get 
no  books  for  my  friends  in  Scotland.  Mr. 
Strahan  has  at  last  promised  to  send  two 
dozen  to  you.  If  they  come,  put  the  name 
of  my  friends  into  them;  you  may  cut 
them  outi,  and  paste  them  with  a  little 
starch  in  the  book. 

'  From  a  list  in  his  haodwriting. — ^Boswbll. 


**  You  then  are  going  wild  about  Osstan. 
"Wliy  do  you  think  any  part  can  be  proved? 
The  dusky  manuscript  of  Egg  is  probably 
not  fifty  years  old:  if  it  be  an  hundred,  it 
proves  nothing.  The  tale  of  Clanranald 
IS  no  proof.  Has  Clanranald  totd  it?  Can  he 
prove  it?  There  are,  I  believe,  no  Erso 
mannscripts.  None  of  the  old  families  had 
a  single  letter  in  Erae  that  we  heard  of. 
You  say  it  is  likely  that  they  could  wntt^. 
The  learned,  if  any  learned  there  were, 
could;  but  knowing  by  that  learning  some 
written  language,  in  that  language  they 
wrote,  as  letters  had  never  been  appb'ed  to 
their  own.  If  there  are  manuscripts,  let 
them  be  shown,  with  some  proof  that  they 
are  not  fbrged  for  the  occasion.  You  say 
many  can  remember  parts  of  Oaaian.  I  b(S 
lieve  all  those  parts  are  versions  of  the  En- 
glish; at  least  there  is  no  proof  of  their  an- 
tiquity. 

**  Macpherson  is  said  to  have  made  amne 
translations  himself;  and  having  taught  a 
boy  to  write  it,  ordered  him  to  say  tluit  he 
had  learnt  it  of  his  grandmother.  The  boy, 
when  he  grew  up,  tokl  the  atoir.  This 
Mrs.  Williams  heard  at  Mr.  Strahan^  ta- 
ble. Do  n't  be  credulous ;  you  know  how 
little  a  Highlander  can  be  trusted.  Mac- 
pherson is,  80  far  as  I  know,  vety  quiet 
Is  not  that  proof  enough?  Every  thing  is 
against  him.  No  visible  manuscript:  no 
inscription  in  the  language:  no  correspon- 
dence among  friends:  no  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, of  which  a  single  scrap  remains  in  the 
ancient  families.  Macpherson's  pretence 
is  that  the  character  was  Saxon.  If  he  had 
not  talked  unskilfully  of  mamucripUj  be 
might  have  fought  with  oral  tradition  much 
longer.  As  to  Mr.  Grant's  information,  I 
suppose  he  knows  much  leas  of  the  matter 
than  ourselves. 

*'  In  the  mean  time,  the  bookseller  says 
that  the  sale  3  is  sufficiently  quick.  They 
printed  four  thousand.  Correct  yonr  copy 
wherever  it  is  wrong,  and  bring  it  upL 
Your  friends  will  all  m  glad  to  see  you.  I 
think  of  going  myself  into  the  country  about 
May. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  managed  to 
send  the  book  sooner.  I  have  left  four  for 
you,  and  do  not  restrict  you  absolutely^  to 
follow  my  directions  in  the  distribution. 
You  must  use  your  orwn  discretion. 

<<  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
well:  I  suppose  she  is  now  beginning  to 
forgive  me.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  bumble 
servant,  *<  Sam.  Johksov." 

[He  about  this  time  again  vial  ted  ^^ 
Oxford,  chiefly  it  would  aeem  with  the 
friendly  design  of  having  Mr.  Carter  estab- 

•  Of  his  «<  Jooney  to  tlia  WestaUaadfor 
Scotland.  "—Boowau.. 
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lifhed  as  riding-master  there,  under  the 
Duchess  of  Queensbeny^s  donation  >. 

"&ft.   JOHNSON   TO   MRS.    TBRALE. 
^^Univenicy  College,  Sd  March,  1775. 

UtLT.L  ^'Tlie  fate  of  my  proposal  for 
'•/^  our  friend  Mr.  Carter  will  be  de- 
cided on  Monday.  Those  whom  I  have 
spoken  to  are  all  friends.  I  have  not  abated 
toy  part  of  the  entrance  or  payment,  for  it 
hts  not  been  thought  too  much,  and  I  hope 
he  will  have  scholars. 

"lam  very  deaf;  and  yet  cannot  well 
help  being  much  in  company,  though  it  is 
often  very  uncomfortable.  But  when  I 
hire  done  this  thing,  which  I  hope  is  a 
good  thing,  or  find  that  I  cannot  do  it,  I 
wish  to  live  a  while  under  your  care  and 
protection.''] 

On  Tuesday,  Slst  March,  I  arrived  in 
London  J  and  on  repairing  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
before  dinner,  found  him  in  his  study,  sit- 
ting with   Mr.  Peter   Garrick,  the  elder 
brotherof  David,  strongly  resembling  him 
in  countenance  and  voice,  but  of  more  se- 
dsteand  placid    manners^.      Johnson  in- 
formed me,  that  though  Mr.  Beauclerk  was 
in  great  pain,  it  was  hoped  he  was  not 
in  danger,  and  that  he  now  wished  to  con- 
•all  Dr.  Heberden,  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
"new  finder$tanding,**    Both  at  this  in- 
terview, and  in  the  evening  at  Mr.  Thrale's, 
where  he  and  Mr.  Peter  Uarrick  and  I  met 
•gain,  he  was  vehement  on  the  subject  of 
ihe  Owiau  controversy;  observing, "  We 
do  not  know  that  there  are  any  ancient 
Erae  manuscrijpts;  and  we  have  no  other 
reason  to  disbelieve  that  there  are  men  with 
three  heads,  but  that  we  do  not  know  that 
there  are  any  such  men."    He  also  was 
outrageous  upon  his  supposition  that  my 
countrymen   "  loved  Scotland  better  than 
truth,"  saving,  "  All  of  them, — ^nay,  not 
■Ut— but  arovet  of  them,  would  come  up, 
>ad  attest  any  thing  for  the  honour  of  Scot- 
land."   He  also  persevered  in  his  wild  alle- 
gation, that  he  questioned  if  there  was  a 
tree  between  Edinburgh  and  the  English 
border  older  than  himself.    I  assured  him 
he  was  mistaken,  and  suggested  that  the 
proper  punishment  would  be  that  he  should 
receive  a  stripe  at  every  tree  above  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  that  was  found  within  that 
space.    He  laughed,  and  said,  "  I  believe  I 
might  submit  to  it  for  a  baubee." 

The  doubts  which,  in  my  correspondence 
with  him,  I  had  ventured  to  state  as  to  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  the  conduct  of  Oreat 
oritain    towards   the  American  colonies, 

*  [For  a  fufther  explaoatkm  of  this  matter,  see 
p9$i,  mi  12lh  March,  1776.— £o.] 

'  [See  ante,  p.  479,  n.  and  poit^  23d  March, 
m«.— -Ed.] 
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while  I  at  the  same  time  requested  that  he 
would  enable  me  to  inform  myself  upon 
that  momentous  subject,  he  had  altogether 
disregarded;  and  had  recently  published  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny; 
an  Answer  to  the  Resolutions  and  Address 
of  the  American  Congress."  • 

He  had  long  before  indulged  most  un-* 
favourable  sentiments  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects in  America.  For,  as  early  as  1769, 
I  was  told  bv  Dr.  John  Campbell,  that 
he  had  said  of  them,  "  Sir,  thev  are  a  race 
of  convicts,  and  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
any  thing  we  allow  them  short  of  hang* 
ing." 

Of  this  performance  I  avoided  to  talk 
with  him;  ibr  I  had  now  formed  a  clear 
and  settled  opinion,  that  the  people  of 
America  were  well  warranted  to  resist  a 
claim  that  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  moth* 
er-country  should  have  the  entire  command 
of  their  fortunes,  by  taxing  them  without 
their  own  consent ;  and  the  extreme  vio- 
lence which  it  breathed  appeared  to  me  so 
unsuitable  to  the  mildness  of  a  christian 
philosopher,  and  so  directly  opposite  to 
the  principles  of  peace  which  he  had  so 
beautifully  recommended  in  his  pamphlet  re* 
specting  Falkland's  Islands,  that  I  was  sor* 
ry  to  see  him  appear  in  so  unfavourable  a 
hght.  Besides,  I  could  not  perceive  in  it 
that  ability  of  argument,  or  tnat  felicity  of 
expression,  for  which  he  was,  upon  other 
occasions,  so  eminent.  Positive  assertion, 
sarcastical  severity,  and  extravagant  ridi- 
cule, which  he  himself  reprobated  as  a  test 
of  truth,  were  united  in  this  rhapsody. 

That  this  pamphlet  was  written  at  the 
desire  of  those  who  were  then  in  power,  I 
have  no  doubt  3;  and,  indeed,  he  owned  to 
me,  that  it  had  been  revised  and  curtailed 
by  some  of  them.  He  told  me  that  they 
had  struck  out  one  passage,  which  was  to 
this  effect:  "That  tne  colonists  could  with 
no  solidity  argue  from  their  not  having 
been  taxed  while  in  their  infancy,  that  they 
should  not  now  be  taxed.  We  do  not  put 
a' calf  into  the  ploujrh;  we  wait  till  he  is  an 
ox."  He  said,  "  They  struck  it  out  either 
critically  as  too  ludicrous,  or  politically  as 
too  exasperating.  I  care  not  which.  It 
was  their  business.  If  an  architect  says 
I  will  build  five  stories,  and  the  man  who 
employs  him  says  I  will  have  only  three, 
the  employer  is  to  decide."  "Yes,  sir 
(said  I),  in  ordinary  cases.  But  should  it 
be  so  when  the  architect  gives  his  skill  and 
labour  graH$  7  " 

Unfavourable  as  I  am  constrained  to  say 
my  opinion  of  this  pamphlet  was,  yet  since 
it  was  congenial  with  the  sentiments  of 
numbers  at  that  time,  and  as  every  thing 
relating  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Jomison  is 
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»  [Yet  BM  ante,  p.  161  and  ii.— En.] 
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of  importance  in  literary  history,  I  shall 
therefore  insert  some  passages  which  were 
struck  out,  it  does  not  appear  why,  either 
by  himself  or  those  who  revised  it.  They 
appear  printed  in  a  few  proof  leaves  of  it  in 
my  possession,  marked  with  corrections  in 
his  own  handwriting.  I  shall  distinguish 
them  by  Ualiekt, 

In  the  paragraph  where  he  says,  the 
Americans  were  incited  to  resistance  by 
European  intelligence  froi]&  "  men  whom 
they  thought  their  friends,  but  who  were 
friends  only  to  themselves,"  there  followed 
— *'  and  made  by  their  $elfi$hnes8,  the  ene- 
nUes  of  their  country. '^ 

And  the  next  paragraph  ran  thus: 

**  On  the  original  contrivers  of  mischief, 
rather  than  on  those  Vf horn  they  have  delu- 
ded^ let  an  insulted  nation  pour  out  its  ven- 
geance." 

The  paragraph  which  came  next  was  in 
these  words: 

"  Unhappy  it  that  country  in  which  men 
can  hope  fir  advancement  iy  favouring  its 
enemies.  The  tranquillity  of  stable  gov- 
ernment is  not  always  easily  preserved 
against  the  machinations  of  single  innova^ 
tors;  hut  what  can  be  the  hope  of  quiet, 
when  factions  hostile  to  the  legislature  can 
be  openly  formed  and  openly  avowed?" 

AiXer  the  paragraph  which  now  concludes 
the  pamphlet,  there  follows  this,  in  which 
he  certamly  means  the  great  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, and  glances  at  a  certain  popular  lord 
chancellor  K 

'<  If,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  they  drive  us 
utterlv  awatf,  what  they  wiU  do  next  can 
only  (e  coryectured.  If  a  new  monarchy 
is  erected,  they  will  want  a  king.  He  who 
first  takes  into  his  hand  the  sceptre  of 
Amtriea  should  have  a  name  of  good  omen, 
William  has  been  known  both  a  conqueror 
and  deliverer;  and  perhaps  Englana,  how- 
ever contemned,  might  yet  supply  them  with 
another  William.  Whigs,  indeed,  are 
not  willing  to  be  governed;  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  iting  William  may  be  stronftly 
inclined  to  guide  their  measures:  oul 
whigs  have  been  cheated  like  other  inortals, 
and  steered  their  leader  to  become  their 
turani,  under  the  name  of  their  protector, 
frhat  more  they  will  receive  from  England, 
no  man  can  tell.  In  their  rudiments  of 
empire  they  may  want  a  chancellor," 

Then  came  this  paragraph : 

"  Their  numbers  are,  at  present,  not 
quUe  sn^fieienl  for  the  greatness  which,  in 
some  form  of  govemm^  or  other,  is  tori- 
•ol  the  ancimt  monarchies;  but  by  Dr, 
FranklinU  iule  of  progression,  they  will, 
in  a  century  and  a  quarter,  be  more  than 
equal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  When 
tie  whigs  ^America  are  thus  multiplied  f 

>  [Lord  Caindeii.-r^-] 


let  the  princes  of  the  earth  iretnhU  in  their 
palaces,  (f  theu  should  continue  to  double, 
and  to  doublCf  their  oum  hemisphere  would 
not  contain  them.  But  let  not  our  bold' 
est  oppugners  of  authority  look  forward 
with  delight  to  this  futurity  of  whig" 
gism," 

How  it  ended  I  know  not,  as  it  is  cut 
off  sbruptly  at  the  foot  of  the  last  of  these 
proof  pages. 

His  pamphlets  in  support  of  the  measures 
of  administration  were  published  on  his  own 
account,  and  he  aderwards  collected  them 
into  a  volume,  with  the  title  of  "  Political 
Tracts,  by  the  Authour  of  the  Rambler," 
with  this  motto: 

**  Fallitar  egrqgio  qnisqiiis  sob  prineipe  crodil 
Servitium;  noaqiiaiii  libeitas  grmtior  extal 
Qoam  mb  rage  pio.** — Claudianue, 

These  pamphlets  drew  upon  him  nmner- 
ous  attacks.  Against  the  common  wes- 
pons  of  literaiy  warfare  he  was  hardened; 
out  there  were  two  instances  of  animadver- 
sion which  I  communicated  to  fairo,  snd 
from  what  I  could  judge,  both  from  his  si- 
lence and  his  looks,  appeared  to  me  to  im- 
press him  much  3. 

One  was,  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  occasioned  by  his  Iste  politics! 
Publications."  It  appeared  previous  to  bit 
*<  Taxation  no  Tvranny,"  and  was  written 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Towers.  In  that  peribnn- 
ance,  Dr.  Johnson  was  treated  with  the 
respect  due  to  so  eminent  a  man,  while  his 
conduct  as  a  political  writer  was  boldly  and 
pointedly  arraiffned,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  one  who,  if  he  did  employ 
his  pen  upon  politics,  ^it  might  reasona- 
bly be  expectea  should  distinguish  himself, 
not  by  party  violence  and  rancour,  but  by 
moderation  and  by  wisdom." 

It  concluded  thus: 

'*  I  would,  however,  wish  yon  to  remem- 
ber, should  you  again  address  the  pubtick 
under  the  character  of  a  political  writer, 
that  luxuriance  t>f  imagination  or  eaer^ 
^y  of  lanffuage  will  ill  cx)mpensate  for 
the  want  of  candour,  of  justice,  and  of  truth. 
And  I  shall  only  add,  that  should  I  hereaf- 
ter be  disposed  to  read,  as  I  heretofore  hare 
done,  the  most  excellent  of  all  your  per- 
formances, <The  Rambler,'  the  pleasure 
which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  nod  in  it 
will  be  much  diminished  by  the  reflection 
that  the  writer  of  so  moral,  so  elegant,  and 

'  [Mr,  Bocwell,  by  a  veiy  nataral  prejidies, 
oonstrafli  Johoaon'a  sUenee  onA  looks  into  toais- 
tbiii^  like  a  concoirence  in  his  own  mttSaaeB^  ; 
but  It  does  not  appear  that  Jobmon  ever  abated 
one  jot  of  the  finnnea  and  deeiiioB  ol  hai  opimoa 
on  thsM  oveationa.  See  hb  ccnvenatioa  fomm^ 
and  hia  letter  to  Mr.  Wealey,  post,  6di  F*^ 
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80  valoaVIe  «  work,  was  capable  of  prostitu- 
tiiiff  his  talents  in  sach  prodnctions  as  ^  The 
Fakie  Alsrm/  the '  Thoughts  on  the  Trans- 
setimis  respecting  Falkland's  Islands,'  and 
'  The  Patriot' " 

I  am  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  merit  of 
Dr.  Towers,  of  whom  I  will  say,  that  al- 
though I  abhor  1  his  whig^sh  democratical 
notions  and  propensities  (lor  I  will  not  call 
them  prineipies),  I  esteem  him  as  an  inge- 
niottii,  knowing,  and  very  convivial  man. 

The  other  instance  was  a  paragraph  of  a 
letter  to  me,  fVom  my  old  ana  most  intimate 
friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  who  wrote 
the  character  of  Gray,  which  has  had  the 
honour  to  be  adopted  both  by  Mr.  Mason 
and  Dr,  Johnson  in  their  accounts  of  that 
poet    The  words  were, 

"  How  can  your  great,  I  will  not  say 
yonrptoiM,  but  your  moral  friend,  support 
the  harbarons  measures  of  administration, 
which  they  have  not  the  face  to  ask  even 
their  infidel  pensioner  Hume  to  defend?  " 

However  confident  of  the  rectitude  of  his 
own  mind,  Johnson  may  have  felt  sincere 
uneasiness  that  his  conduct  should  be  erro- 
neously imputed  to  unworthv  motives  b^ 
good  men;  and  that  the  influence  of  his 
raluable  writings  should  on  that  account  be 
ia  any  degree  obstructed  or  lesaened. 

He  ooraplained  to  a  right  honourable 
friend*  of  distinguished  talents  and  veiy 

*  [Mr.BotwelliiiiereveryiiicoDsiitent;  fotalh- 
Dr,  Towen*8  whiggi$h  demoeroHcal 

and  prapenaitieit  how  can  he  allow  any 
w«gbK  to  hia  ophuooa  ia  a  caae  which  called 
tfaeaa  ptopenaitieB  into  All  effect;  and  above  all, 
Itow  ooM  he  soppoae  that  Dr.  iohmon,  widi  hie 
fcaown  fcnliwy  ind  ofriaioas,  could  be  inflnenced 
hj  a  petvMi  profeaim|  each  doctrinei  ? — En.] 

•  [Mr.  Gefard  Hamihon.  Tfaia  anecdote  is 
whoBj  at  ▼anaace  with  Mr.  Boswell's  own  as- 
otfliMiy  mitie,  p.  161;  and— withont  gomg  the 
wbeie  lea|{lk  of  that  aaeitioB,  **  that  Johiumn'i 
pemioo  had  no  inftnenee  whaiMoever  on  his 
pelitieal  pobBeatioiH  "->Bfr.  Hamilton'a  anecdote 
nay  hm  doabiad,  not  only  from  a  eonsideration  of 
Muaan**  awn  efaaracter  and  priactples,  bat  fiom 
the  evideaea  of  all  bia  other  frianda— perwna  who 
knew  him  more  intsmately  than  Mr.  Hamilton — 
Urn.  Tliaia,  Mr.  Marphy,  8lr  J.  Hawkins,  Mr. 

all  deelaia  that  hk  political  pamphleta 
the  opinbna  whieh  in  private  converaa- 
be  always  maintained.  Mr.  Boawell,  we 
hava  aeflo,  was  of  the  aaue  ojnnion  aa  to  Johnaon'a 
■atiaity,  ^  he  took  np  the  advene  aide  of  the 
pelitieal  qaartkw.  Then^  indeed,  he  admita,  not 
mAf  wMnrnt  eaatnufietfon,  bat  with  a  apeciea  of 
cooiinnBtioa^  BIr.  Haniiltott*a  anecdote.  It  most, 
,  be  obaarred,  that  the  anecdote  itself  is 
conairtent ;  for  it  states  that  Johnson 
Mr.  Hanrilton  on  the  contraiHetoiy  ob- 
of  res^fndar  bb  pension  altogether,  and  of 
ring  Co  have  it  secured  to  him  for  life. 
b  nmia  h0  seeoHeetad,  in  weighing  Mr.  Hamil- 

•■  thia  point,  that  we  have  it  oft- 


elegant  manners,  with  whom  he  maintained 
a  long  intimacy,  and  whose  generosity  to- 
wards him  will  afterwards  appear,  that  his 
pension  having  been  given  to  him  as  a  liter- 
ary character,  he  had  been  applied  to  by 
administration  to  write  political  pamphlets; 
and  he  was  even  so  much  irritated,  that  he 
declared  his  resolution  to  resign  his  pension. 
His  friend  showed  him  the  impropriety  of 
such  a  measure,  and  he  aderwards  express- 
ed his  gratitude,  and  said  he  had  received 
good  advice.  To  that  friend  he  once  sig- 
nified  a  wish  to  have  his  pension  secured  to 
him  for  his  life;  but  he  neither  asked  nor 
received  from  government  any  reward  what- 
soever for  his  political  labours.  • 

On  Friday,  March  S4, 1  met  him  at  the 
Literary  Club,  where  were  Mr.  Besu- 
clerk,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Cohnan,  Dr.  Per- 
cy, Mr.  Vesey,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Dr. 
deoTue  Fordyce,  Mr.  Steevens,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Fox.  Before  he  came  in,  we  talk- 
ed of  his<*  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands," 
and  of  his  coming  away, "  willing  to  believe 
the  second  sights,"  which  seemM  to  excite 
some  ridicule.  I  was  then  so  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  many  of  the  stories  of 
which  I  had  been  told,  that  I  avowed  my 
conviction,  saying,  "  He  is  only  ioiUing  to 
believe:  I  do  believe.  The  evidence  is 
enough  for  me,  Aough  not  fbr  his  great 
mind.  What  will  not  fill  a  quart-bottle 
will  fill  a  pint-bottle.  I  am  filled  with  be- 
lief." "Are  you?"  said  Colmanj  "then 
cork  it  up." 

I  found  his  "  Journey "  the  common 
topick  of  converaation  in  London  at  this 
time,  wherever  I  hapjpened  to  be.  At  one 
of  Lord  Mansfield's  formal  Sunday  eveninjgf 
conversations,  strangely  called  Levies^  his 
lordship  addressed  me,  "  We  have  all  been 
readine  your  travels,  Mr.  Boswell."  I  aur 
swered,  "  I  was  but  the  humble  attendant 
of  Dr.  Johnson."  The  chief-justice  repl^ 
ed,  with  that  air  and  manner  which  none, 
who  ever  saw  and  heard  him,  can  forget, 
"  He  speaks  ill  of  nobody  but  Ossian^." 

Johnson  was  in  high  spirits  this  evening 
at  the  club,  and  talk^  with  great  animation 
and  success.  He  attacked  Swift,  as  he  used 
to  do  upon  all  occasions.    "The  *  Tale  of 

Iv  at  second  hand,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  been  connected  in  aome  mysts- 
rions  politknJ  engageinent  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
whieh  mwht  tend  to  diseolonr  fak  view  of  this 
matter. — En.] 

*  Johnson's  "  Joamey  to  the  Wsaiera  Mandi  of 
Scotland.*' — ^orAs,  vol.  viiL  p.  847.— -Boswcll. 

*  [It  IS  not  easy  to  gness  how  the  otr  and  man- 
ner, even  of  Lord  Mansfield,  eoald  have  set  off 
such  an  unmeaning  exprearion  as  this.  Johnson 
denied  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  attribated  to 
Oastan,  bat  that  was  not  gpeoMng  iXlef  Oktvm^ 
in  the  sSnse  which  Mr.  Boswall  evidently  givea  to 
the  pfaiase. — Eo.] 
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a  Tab'  is  to  mneh  saperior  to  his  other 
writiDgs,  that  one  ean  hardly  believe  he  was 
the  authour  of  it  i :  there  is  in  it  such  s 
vigour  of  mind,  such  a  swarm  of  thoughts, 
so  much  of  nature,  and  art,  and  life."  I 
wondered  to  hear  him  say  of  "  Gulliver's 
Travels,"  "  When  once  you  have  thought 
of  big  men  and  little  men,  it  is  very  easy  to 
do  all  the  rest"  I  endeavoured  to  make  a 
stand  for  Swift,  and  tried  to  rouse  those 
who  were  much  more  able  to  defend  him ; 
but  in  vain.  Johnson  at  last,  of  his  own 
accord,  allowed  veir  great  merit  to  the  in- 
ventoiT  of  articles  found  in  the  pocket  of 
'*  the  Man  Mountain,"  particularly  the  de- 
scription of  his  watch,  vrhich  it  was  con- 
jectured was  his  God,  as  he  consulted  it  up- 
on all  occasions.  He  observed,  that  Swtft 
ut  his  name  to  but  two  things  (after  he 
ad  a  name  to  put),  "  The  Plan  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  English  Lang^uage," 
and  the  last "  Drapier's  Letter." 

From  Swift,  there  was  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan.  Johksoii. 
"  Sheridan  is  a  wonderful  admirer  of  the 
tragedy  of  Doufflas,  and  presented  its  au- 
thour  with  a  gcud  medal.  Some  years  a^, 
at  a  coffee-house  in  Oxford,  I  called  to  him, 
<Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Sheridan,  how  came 
you  to  eive  a  ^old  medal  to  Home,  for 
writing  that  foolish  play? '  This,  you  see, 
was  wanton  and  insolent ;  but  I  meant  to 
be  wanton  and  insolent.    A  medal  has  no 

^  This  doubt  has  been  mnch  agitated  on  both 
aidei,  I  think  without  good  reason.  See  Addi- 
son's «  Freeholder,"  May  4th,  1714;  •<  An  Apol- 
•fj  for  the  Tale  of  a  Tub; "  Dr.  Hawkeswoith's 
**  Preface  to  Swift's  Works,*'  and  Swift's  "  Let- 
ter to  Tooke  the  Printer,"  and  Tooke's  "  An- 
swer *'  in  that  collection;  Sheridan's  '*  Life  of 
Swift;  **  Mr.  Cooitenay's  note  on  p.  8  of  his 
"Poetical  Review  of  the  Literary  and  Moral 
Character  of  Dr.  Johnson;"  and  Mr.  Cooksey's 
**  Esny  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  John,  Lord 
Somers,  Baron  of  Evesham." 

Dr.  Johnson  here  speaks  only  to  the  intemal 
etidence.  I  take  leave  to  differ  from  him,  hav- 
mg  a  very  high  estimation  of  the  powers  of  Dr. 
Swift.  His  *•  Sentiments  of  a  Chnrch-of-Eog- 
landinaa;"  his  "Sermon  on  the  Trinity,"  and 
other  serions  pieces,  prove  his  learaing  as  well  ss 
his  acnteness  in  logiek  and  metaphysicks;  and  his 
various  oompontions  of  a  different  cast  exhibit  not 
only  wit,  hnmoar,  and  ridicule;  bat  a  knowledge 
'*  of  nature,  and  ait,  aad  life; "  a  combination, 
therefore,  of  those  powers,  when  (as  the  "  Apol- 
ogy "  says)  **  the  anthonr  wm  yoong,  his  inven* 
tk>n  at  die  heigbt,  and  his  readhig  fresh  in  his 
head,"  might  sorely  prodnce  "  The  Tale  of  a 
I^b."— Boswsi.1..  [See  ante,  p.  202.  After 
the  letter  to  Benjamin  Tooke  the  Printer,  there 
was  no  longer  any  room  for  controveriy.  The 
most  zealous  fiiend  of  Swift  would  only  have  to 
add,  that  he  who  wished  Co  detract  (rom  his  merit 
waa  obliged  to  deny  (contrary  to  all  evidence) 
that  he  waa  the  aatlionr  of  his  own  works. — ^En.] 


value  but  as  a  stamp  of  merit.  And  was 
Sheridan  to  assame  to  himself  the  right  of 
giving  that  stamp?  If  Sheridan  was  mag- 
nificent enough  to  bestow  a  gold  medal  as 
a  honoraiy  reward  of  dramatick  excellence, 
he  should  have  requested  one  of  the  Uni- 
versities to  choose  the  person  on  whom  it 
should  be  conferred.  Sheridan  had  no 
right  to  give  a  stamp  of  merit:  it  was  coun- 
terfeitinf  Apollo's  coin*." 

On  Mondav,  March  37,  I  breakfasted 
with  him  at  Mr.  Strahan's.  He  told  us. 
that  he  was  engaged  to  go  that  evening  to 
Mrs.  Abingdon's  benefit.  "  She  was  visit* 
ing  some  ladies  whom  I  was  visiting^,  and 
begged  that  I  would  come  U>  her  benefit. 
I  toki  her  I  could  not  hear:  but  she  inaisicd 
80  much  on  my  coming,  that  it  woukl  have 
been  brutal  to  have  refused  her.*'  This  w  as 
a  speech  quite  characteristicaL  He  loved  to 
bring  forward  his  having  been  in  the  ^ay 
circles  of  life;  and  he  was,  perhaps,  a  littie 
vain  of  tlie  solicitations  of  this  elegant  and 
fashionable  actress.  He  told  us,  the  play 
was  to  be  "  The  Hypocrite,"  altered  from 
Gibber's  "  Noniuror,"  so  as  to  satirise  the 
methodists.  *'I  do  not  think,"  said  be, 
"  the  character  of  the  Hypocrite  justly  ap- 
plicable to  the  methodists,  but  it  vras  very  ap> 
pUcable  to  the  Nonjurors.  I  once  saud  to 
Dr.  Madan  3,  a  clergyman  of  Ireland,  who 
was  a  great  whig,  that  perhaps  a  Nonjuror 
woukl  have  been  less  cnminaf  in  taking  the 
oaths  imposed  by  the  ruling  power,   than 

*  [The  medal  was  presented  in  1757,  and  aa  it 
does  not  appear  that  Johnson  and  Shendan  ever 
met  after  the  affiur  of  the  pennon,  {ani^^  1762), 
this  fact  occnrred  probably  in  Johuon's  visit  to 
Oxford,  in  1759.  it  seems,  therefore,  that  Jobs- 
son  had  began  to  he  *'  wanton  and  intoUnt  *' 
towards  Sheridan  before  the  pension  had  csansed 
the  CQp  of  gall  to  overflow.  Mr.  Wh}'te,  the 
friend  of  Shendan,  gives  the  history  of  the  medat 
thns:  "  When  Shendan  nadeitook  to  play  D^ug* 
las  in  Dnblin,  he  had  liberally  written  to  Hooje, 
promising  him  the  profits  of  the  third  nigfaL  It 
happened,  however,  that  theie  prafita  fell  rwy 
short,  and  Sheridan  was  rather  perplexed  what  to 
do.  At  fint,  be  thooght  of  offering  the  aothoor  a 
piece  of  plate,  hot,  on  the  soggcstioa  of  Mr. 
Whyte,  the  idea  of  a  medal  waa  adopted.  The 
medal  (Mr.  Whyte  adds)  had  the  additional  grace 
of  being  conveyed  to  Mr.  Home  throogh  the  bandi 
of  Lord  Macartney  aad  Lord  Bote,  bnt  had  a  nar> 
row  escape  of  bemg  intercepted  by  the  way,  ior^ 
as  Mr.  Whyte  was  bringmg  it  to  London,  be  was 
stopped  by  a  highwayman  and  robbed  of  has 
pone,  but  contrived  to  secrete  and  preserve  tbo 
medal.*'— fr%y«e'«  Drue  Jireaunt  of  the  Gtd 
Medal,  Dnblin,  1794.  When  Johnson  caUcid 
DaugUu  "a  foolish  play,**  he  was  not  only 
**  wanton  and  ineoleni^**  as  be  admits,  bat 
showed  very  bad  taste,  and  very  violent  prrjodiea. 
—Ed.] 

'  [No  donbt  a  mistake  for  Dr.  Madden,  al» 
ready  mentapaed.    See  emte,  pu  187^— fio.] 
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jttamnx  them^  because  refusing  them  ne- 
cesaniy  laid  hiin  under  almost  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  be  more  criminal  j  for  a  man 
must  lire,  and  if  he  precludes  himself  from 
the  support  furnisheo  by  the  establishment 
will  probably  be  reduced  to  very  wicked 
shifls  to  maintain  himself  ^"  Bos  well. 
"  I  should  think,  sir,  that  a  man  who  took 
the  oaths  contrary  to  his  principles  was  a 
determined  wicked  man,  because  he  was 
lure  he  was  committing  periury;  whereas 
a  Nonjuror  might  be  insensioly  led  to  do 
what  was  wrong,  without  beingso  directly 
conscious  of  it."  JoRiisoir»  "Why,  sir,  a 
man  who  goes  to  bed  to  his  patron's  wife 
is  pretty  sure  that  he  is  committing  wick- 
edness." BoswELL.  "  Did  the  nonjuring 
clergyman  do  so,  sir?  "  "  I  am  afraid  many 
oflhemdid^." 

*  This  was  not  merely  a  cnraory  remark;  for, 
IB  his  Life  of  Fe&ton,  he  observes,  "  With  many 
other  wise  and  vurtnons  men,  who,  at  that  time  of 
daooid  and  debate  (abont  the  beginning  of  this 
tflotory),  eoasalted  eonscieDce,  well  or  ill  formed, 
won  ttHtt  intereat,  be  doubted  the  legality  of  the 
govsnment;  and,  refuiing  to  <|iialify  himself  for 
poUiek  eoiploymeiit,  by  tSking  the  oathe  required, 
)tA  the  Unifenaty  witmmt  a  degree.**    Thw  con- 
daet  Johnson  cula  '*  perveraeness  of  integrity.'* 
Ike  <jBflstion  concerning  the  morality  of  taking 
•stlis,  of  whatever  kind,  imposed  by  the  prevail- 
isg  power  at  the  time,  rather  than  to  be  excluded 
rtODl  all  consequence,  or  even  any  considerable 
MefalnesB  in  soeiety,  has  been  agitated  with  all 
the  acBteneas  of  casnistry.    It  is  related,  that  he 
who  devised  the  oath  of  abjuration  profligately 
hosBied,  tint  he  bad  framed  a  test  which  should 
"damn  one  half  of  the  nation,  and  starve  the 
^dier."    Upon  minds  not  exalted  to  inflexible 
netoade,  or  minds  in  which  zeal  for  a  party  is 
pvedoniiaant  to  exccas,  taking  that  oath  against 
coBviction  may  have  been  palliated  under  the 
plea  of  aeeawty,  or  ventured  upon  in  heat,  as  up- 
as the  whole  producing  more  good  than  evil.    At 
a  eeumv  eleetioa  in  Scotland,  many  yean  ago, 
when  tbera  was  a  warm  contest  between  the 
fnendi  of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and  those 
^gaiart  it,  the  oath  of  abjuration  having  been  de- 
nuded, the  freeholdera  upon  one  side  rose  to  go 
•way.     Upon  which  a  very  sanguine  gentleman, 
eae  of  their  number,  ran  to  the  door  to  stop  them, 
callii^  oat  with  much  earnestness,  **  Stay,  stay, 
oiy  Ineoda,  and  let  us  swear  the  rogues  out  of  it!** 
-^otwcLL.     [What  a  proof  is  this  of  the  im- 
peUnr  and  iaeffieacy  of  these  sorts  of  tests  when 
we  mi  a  man  of  Johnson's  morality  and  religious 
scrapica  chametensiog  a  conscientious  refusal  to 
take  the  oatha  as  a  pereerse  integrUy,  and  justi- 
fyii^  a  eompUance  by  such  loose  talk  as  he  used 
ea  thii  oecaaion  ! — £d.] 

'  [W*hat  evidence  is  there  of  this  being  the  pre- 
va3iog  ain  of  the  nonjuring  clergy  beyond  Cib- 
bar's  comedy,  which,  slight  evidence  as  a  comedy 
would  be  in  any  each  ease,  is  next  to  none  at  all 
00  this  oecaaion,  for  Cibber*a  play  was  a  mere 
adaptalioBof  Moliere*a  Tartuffe  ?-^d.] 
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I  was  startled  at  this  arp^uments,  and 
could  by  no  means  think  it  convincing. 
Had  not  his  own  father  complied  with  ^e 

requisition  of  governments  (as  to  which 
he  once  observed  to  me,  when  I  pressed 
him  upon  it,  "  That,  sir,  he  was  to  settle 
with  himself,")  he  would  probably  have 
thought  more  unfavourably  of  a  Jacobite 
who  took  the  oaths, 

•• had  he  not  resembled 

My  father  as  he  swore ." 

Mr.  Strahan  talked  of  launching  into  tlie 
great  ocean  of  London,  in  order  to  have  a 
chance  for  rising  into  eminence:  and  ob- 
serving that  many  men  were  kept  back  from 
trying  their  fortunes  there,  because  they 
were  Dorn  to  a  competency,  said,  "  Small 
certainties  are  the  bane  of  men  of  talents; " 
which  Johnson  confirmed.  Mr.  Strahan 
ut  Johnson  in  mind  of  a  remark  which  he 
ad  made  to  him :  "  There  are  few  ways  in 
which  a  man  can  be  more  innocently  em- 
ployed than  in  getting  money."  •*  The  more 
one  thinks  of  this, "  said  Strahan,  "  the 
juster  it  will  appear." 

Mr.  Strahan  had  taken  a  poor  boy  from 
the  country  as  an  apprentice,  upon  John- 
son's recommendation.  Johnson  having 
inquired  af\er  him,  said,  "  Mr.  Strahan,  let 
me  have  five  guineas  on  account,  and  I'll 
give  this  boy  one.  Nay,  if  a  man  recom- 
mends a  boy,  and  does  nothing  for  him,  it 
is  sad  work.     Call  him  down." 

I  followed  him  into  the  court-yard  *,  be- 
hind Mr.  Strahan's  house;  and  there  I  had 
a  proof  of  what  I  had  heard  him  profess, 
that  he  talked  alike  to  all.  *'  Some  people 
tell  you  that  they  let  themselves  down  to 

^  [Mr.  Boswell  was  too  civil  when  he  called 
this  an  argument.  It  seems  very  Ittx  tophisiry. 
Why  should  it  follow,  that  because  a  man  is  con- 
scientious in  one  point,  he  should  be  profligate  in 
another  ? — Ed.] 

*  [Extract  from  the  book  containing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  corporation  of  Lichfield  :  "  19th 
July,  1712,  Agreed  that  Mr.  Michael  Johnson  be, 
and  he  is  hereby  elected  a  magistrate  and  brother 
of  their  incorporation;  a  day  is  given  him  to 
Thursday  next  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  al- 
legiance, and  the  oath  of  a  magistrate.  Signed, 
Sec.*'— "26th  July,  1712.  Mr.  Johnson  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  that  he  believed  there 
waa  no  transubatautiation  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  before,  &c.** — ^Harwood.] 

^  [This  waa  '*  suroet/iance,**  as  the  French 
call  it,  with  a  vengeance  !  and  thb  fiict,  which 
Mr.  Boswell  owns  with  such  amusing  simplicity, 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  "  espionage  ** 
which  he  exercised  over  Johnson.  The  reader 
will  have  observed,  that  two  French  phrases  are 
here  used,  because,  though  Mr.  BoswelPs  afiec- 
tionate  curiosity  led  him  into  such  courses,  Eng- 
lish manners  have  no  such  practice,  nor  the  Eng- 
lish language  a  term  to  describe  it — ^Ed.] 
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the  capacity  of  their  hearere.  I  never  do 
that.  I  speak  uniformly,  in  aa  intelligible  a 
manner  as  I  can.*' 

"Well,  my  boy,  how  do  you  go  on?" 
"  Pretty  well,  sir;  but  they  are  afraid  I  ar'n't 
strong  enough  for  some  parts  of  the  busi- 
ness." JoHNitoN.  "  Why  I  shall  be  sony 
for  it;  for  when  you  consider  with  how 
little  mental  power  and  corporeal  labour  a 

Srinter  can  get  a  p;uinea  a  week,  it  is  a  very 
esirable  occupation  for  you.  Do  you  hear 
— take  all  the  pains  you  can;  and  if  this  does 
not  do,  we  must  think  of  some  other  way  of 
life  for  you.    There 's  a  guinea. " 

Here  was  one  of  the  many,  many  in- 
stances of  his  active  benevolence.  At  the 
same  time,  the  slow  and  sonorous  solemnity 
with  which,  while  he  bent  himself  down, 
he  addressed  a  little  thick  short-legged  boy, 
contrasted  with  the  boy's  awkwardness  and 
awe,  could  not  but  excite  some  ludicrous 
emotions. 

I  met  him  at  Drury-lane  playhouse  in  the 
evenin?.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at  Mrs. 
Abingdon's  request,  had  promised  to  brinj^  a 
body  of  wits  to  her  benefit;  and  havmg 
secured  forty  places  in  the  front  boxes,  had 
done  me  the  honour  to  put  me  in  the  group. 
Johnson  sat  on  the  seat  directly  behind  me; 
and  as  he  could  neither  see  nor  hear  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  stage,  he  wss  wrapped 
iro  in  grave  abstraction,  and  seemed  quite  a 
cloud,  amidst  all  the  sunshine  of  glitter  and 
gaiety.  I  wondered  at  his  patience  in  sit- 
ting out  a  play  of  five  acts,  and  a  farce  of 
two.  He  said  very  little;  but  afler  the 
prologue  to  "  Bon  Ton  "  had  been  spoken, 
which  he  coidd  hear  pretty  well  from  the 
more  slow  and  distinct  utterance,  he  talked 
on  prologue-writing,  and  observed, "  Dry- 
den  has  written  prdogues  superiour  to  any 
that  David  Gamck  has  written ;  but  David 
Garrick  has  written  more  good  prologT]^ 
thsn  Dryden  has  done,  ft  is  wonderAil 
that  he  has  been  able  to  write  such  variety 
of  them," 

At  Mr.  Beauclerk's,  where  I  supped,  was 
Mr.  Garrick,  whom  I  made  happy  with 
Johnson's  praise  of  his  prologues ;  and  I 
suppose  in  gratitude  to  him,  he  took  up  one 
of  his  favourite  topicks,  the  nationaUtv  of 
the  Scotch,  which  he  maintained  in  a  pleas- 
ant manner,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  poetical 
fiction.  *'Gome,come,do>ntdenvit:  they 
are  reallv  national.  Why,  now,  the  Adams 
are  as  liberal-minded  men  as  any  in  the 
world :  but,  I  do  n't  know  how  it  is,  all  their 
workmen  are  Scotch.  You  are,  to  be  sure, 
wonderfully  free  from  that  nationality:  but 
so  it  happens,  that  you  employ  the  only 
Scotch  snoeblack  in  London  i."  He  imita- 
ted the  manner  of  his  old  master  with  ludi- 

^  [See  ante,  p.  316  and  n. — Eo.] 


croua  exagperation;  repeating,  mth  paoaec 
and  half-whistlings  interjected, 

**  Os  homim  soblinM  dedit,— esltnnqM  toeri, 
ioBBit, — et  eractos  ad  fidws— toUwi  Tvlta/* 


looking  downmards  all  the  times,  ud, 
while  pronouncing  the  four  last  words,  ab- 
solutely touching  the  ground  with  a  kind 
of  contorted  gesticulation  9. 

Garrick,  however,  when  he  pleased,  eoold 
imitate  Johnson  vei^  exactly;  for  that  ereat 
actor,  with  his  distingnished  powers  of  ex* 
pression  which  were  so  universally  admired, 
possessed  also  an  admirable  talent  of  mim- 
ickry.  He  was  always  jealous  *  that  John* 
son  spoke  lightly  of  him.  I  recollect  bU 
exhibttiuff  hun  to  me  one  daj,  aa  if  saying, 
"  Davy  has  some  convivial  pleasastrr 
about  him,  but  't  is  a  futile  fellow; "  wliicb 
he  uttered  perfectly  with  the  tone  aod  aii 
of  Johnson. 

I  cannot  too  frequently  request  of  ay 
readers,  while  they  peruse  my  account  « 

'  [This  exhibition  of  iohi»oo*>  downmard 
look  and  gerticohrtioBB  whiila  rsciiiog  MnbHm 
•fld  tMere  eti/hM,  resembles  one  wbtehLwd 
Byron  deaeribeL  •«  Mr.  Giattu'a  maiOKn  is 
private  life  were  odd,  but  DatoiaL  Gvna  oKd 
to  take  him  off,  hcwmg  t9  the  tery  gnnmi,  ud 
<  thankmg  Ood  thai  he  had  no  peeuHtrity  tf 
getiurt  €T  appearantet*  in  a  wayincnaibly 
rkfienloni."— ^;iriKMre'a  lAft  of  Bfprm,  v©L  L  p. 
406.— Ed.] 

3  [Mr.  WhytelMs  rotated  aaaaeedota  of  lob»' 
son's  violence  of  gesticulation,  wbieb,  birt  ferthii 
evidence  of  Garrick's,  one  could  haw  brdiy  b«* 
Uevod.     "ThehouMon  tberi^  attfaeboWB 

of  Beaufort  Buildioga  was  occupied  bv  Mr.  €!■»■ 
beriaioe,  Mn.  Sheridan's  eldest  brotber  (ucni- 
oeiit  sai]geon),  by  whom  Johnson  was  oAea  i»> 
vited  in  the  snug  way  with  the  fiunily  pv^-  ^ 
one  of  those  social  meetings  Johmoo  as  dmsI  ■< 
next  the  lady  of  the  house;  the  desert  «iU  cm* 
tinoiflff,  and  the  ladies  in  no  haste  to  witUnw, 
Mn.  OhuDberfaune  had  moved  a  UtUe  back  fiwa 
the  table,  and  was  carelessly  dangUi^  ber  ft»( 
baekwuids  and  foiwuids  as  she  sat,  aajoyioi'tM 
feast  of  reason  and  tbe  flew  of  aauL'  lotoN' 
the  while,  in  a  moment  of  abstiactioa,  w*  ^J 
vulsively  workiqg  his  band  up  and  dowa,  wbdi 
the  lady  obaerving,  ahe  roguvhly  edged  b^  "^ 
within  bis  reach,  and,  aa  aigfat  partly  bav*  ^^ 
expected,  JohMon  elenehed  bold  of  a,  ^,^ 
off  her  shoe;  she  ststted,  and  hastily  esdniM^ 
«0,  fie!  Afr.  Johiwon!'  Theoonpaay  tAW 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  it;  but  one  of  ^ 
perceiving  the  joke,  tittered.  JobnMO,  art  »»* 
probably  aware  of  the  trick,  apologiwd.  *^* 
madam,  recollect yeniaelf;  IknewnotUistllnf^ 
jn^y  incurred  your  rebuke;  the  emotiaa  w^^ 
voluntary,  and  the  action  not  intentionally  nafo. 
—  W7i^te*t  MueeL  J^cta^  p.  60.— *n.l 

*  [On  thecontiary,  the  aneedola  whicblWwJ 
rather  proves  that  Garrick  had  leainad  M  t^ 
Jofaasen's  eontemptnoua  eipieanoaa  wiib  as  «^ 
gaiety. — Zd.} 
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MiosoB^a  eonvematioA»  to  endeavour  to 
keep  ta  mtiid  hia  deliberate  and  strong  utter- 
iBce.  His  mode  of  speaking  was  indeed 
veiy  impresatve  i ;  and  I  wish  it  could  be 
preserred  as  muaiek  is  written,  according 
to  tbe  yeiy  ingenious  method  ol'Mn  Steele  ^^ 
who  baa  shown  how  the  recitation  of  Mr. 
Garricki  and  other  eminent  speakers,  might 
be  transmitted  to  posterity  tn  ieore  \ 

Next  day  1  dined  with  Johnson  at  Mr. 
Thrale^  He  attacked  Gray,  calling  htm 
"^a  dull  feUow."  BoawELL.  "I  under- 
ttaod  he  was  reserred,  and  might  appear 
dull  in  company;  but  surely  he  was  not  dull 
io  poetiy.'*  JoBKsoir.  *<  Sir,  he  was  dull 
ID  companv,  duU  in  his  closet,  dull  every 
where.  He  was  dull  in  a  new  way,  and  that 
made  manv  people  think  him  okeat.  He 
was  a  mechanical  poet."  He  then  repeated 
tome  ludicrous  Hnea,  which  have  escaped 
my  memory,  and  aaid,  *<  ia  not  that  orbat, 
tike  his  Odes?"  Mm.  Thrale  maintained 
that  bis  Odes  were  melodious;  upon  which 
he  exclaimed, 

"  Weate  tbe  warp,  and  weave  the  woof ;  ** — 
I  added,  in  a  solemn  tone, 


«■ 


lliewiBdii^-^heet  of  Edward's  race." 


*  My  Doble  friend  Lord  Pembroke  said  once  to 
ma  at  WiltoD,  with  a  bappj  pleaaantry  and  some 
tmth,  *'  that  Dr.  JohaaoD^s  sayings  would  not  ap- 
pear so  extraordinary ,  were  it  pot  for  his  boto-wfw 
way.'*  The  sayings  tbemaeWes  are  generally  of 
ScHing  merit;  bat,  doubtless,  his  manner  was  an 
sdditiim  to  tbetr  e4lect;  and  therefore  should  be 
•ncaded  to  as  much  as  may  be.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  goard  those  wIki  were  not  acquainted 
with  hiro  afaawt  overcharged  imitations  or  carica- 
lam  of  h»  manner,  which  are  freqaently  at- 
te»p(ad,  and  many  of  which  are  second>hand  co- 
fim  from  the  Ute  Mr.  Henderson,  the  actor,  who, 
thoagh  a  good  roimick  of  some  persons,  did  not 
represent  Johnson  correctly. — ^Boswell. 

'  Sea  '*  Progodia  RationalU;  or,  an  Essay 
towardr  establishing  the  Melody  and  Measure  of 
Bpeeck,  to  be  expressed  and  perpetuated  by  pe- 
culiar Symbols.     London,  1779. '*~BoswcLL. 

'  I  use  tbe  phram  hi  score,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
hx<  explained  it  in  his  Dictionary.     *<  jf  $ong  in 
Scobs,  tbe  words  with  the  musical  notes  of  a 
Mif  annexed.*'    But  I  nndenund  that  in  scien- 
lifick  propriety  it  means  all  the  ports  of  a  musical 
composision  noted  down  in  the   characters  by 
which  it  is  exhibited  to  the  eye  of  the  skilful.— 
BotwKLx^    It  was  declamation  that  Steele  pre- 
tended to  reduce  to  notation  by  new  characters. 
Tha  he  called  the  melody  of  speech,  not  the  har" 
n^n^ff  which  the  term  tn  score  implies. — Bua- 
"T.     [The  true  meaning  of  the  term  score  is, 
tkt  wheii  ronak:,  hi  diflerent  parts  for  different 
voices  or  instruments,  k  written  on  the  same  page, 
the  ban,  instead  of  being  drawn  only  across  each 
^v«,  are,  to  lead  the  eyes  of  the  several  oer- 
fennera,  scored  from  the  lop  to  the  bottom  or  the 
P^ea.^Eo.] 


There  is  a  good  line. — "Ay  (aaid  he),  and 
the  next  line  is  a  good  one,  (pronouncing  it 
contemptuously) , 

*  Give  ample  verge  and  room  enough.*-* 

No,  sir,  there  are  but  two  good  stanzas  in 
Gray's  poetry,  which  are  in  his  *  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Church-yard.' "  He  then  repeated 
the  stanza, 

**  For  who  to  dumb  fbrgetiulneas  a  prey,'*  Bcc. 

mistaking  one  word ;  for  instead  ofjprectncta 
he  said  ear^fines,  ae  added,  «  The  other 
stanza  I  foreet." 

A  young  lady  ^  who  had  married  a  man 
much  her  infenour  in  rank  being  mentioned, 
a  question  arose  how  a  woman's  relations 
shoukl  behave  to  her  in  such  a  situation; 
and,  while  I  recapitulate  the  debate,  and  re* 
collect  what  has  since  happened,  I  cannot 
but  be  struck  in  a  manner  that  delicacy  ^ 
forbids  me  to  express.  While  I  contended 
that  she  ought  to  be  treated  with  an  inflexible 
steadihess  of  displeasure,  Mrs.  Thrale  was 
sU  for  mildness  and  forgiveness,  and,  ac* 
cordinff  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  "  making  the 
beat  of  a  bad  bargain."  Johhsoit.  <<  Ma- 
dam, we  must  distinguish.  Were  1  a  man 
of  rank,  I  would  not  let  a  daughter  starve 
who  had  made  a  mean  marriage^  but  hav- 
ing voluntarily  degraded  herseli  from  the 
station  which  she  was  originally  entitled  to 
hold,  I  would  support  her  only  in  that  which 
she  herself  had  chosen;  and  would  not  put 
her  on  a  level  with  my  other  daughters. 
You  are  to  consider,  madam,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  maintain  the  subordination  of  civil- 
ized society;  and  when  there  is  a  gross  and 
shameful  deviation  from  rank,  it  should  bo 
punished  so  as  to  deter  others  from  the 
same  perversion." 

After  frequently  considering  tliis  subject^ 
I  am  more  and  more  confirmed  in  what  I 
then  meant  to  express,  and  which  waa  sanc-^ 
tioned  by  the  authority,  and  illustrated 
by  the  wiadom  of  Johnson;  and  I  tliink  it 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  happiness 
of  society,  to  which  subordination  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  It  is  weak  and  contempti- 
ble, and  unworthy,  in  a  parent  to  relax  in 
such  a  case.  It  is  sacrificing  general  advan- 
tage to  private  feelinga.  And  let  it  be  con- 
sidered that  the  claim  of  a  daughter  who 
has  acted  thus,  to  be  restored  to  her  former 
situation,  is  either  fantastical  or  unjust.    If 

*  [No  doubt  Lady  Susan  Fox,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  firrt  Earl  of  Ikhester,  hem  in  1748,  who, 
m  1778,  married  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  an  actor. 
She  died  on  the  9th  August,  1827.~£o.] 

»  [Mr.  BosweU's  deUcacy  to  Miu.  Piozxi  is 
qnite  exemplary!  but  after  all,  there  is  nothing 
which  he  has  insinuated  or  said  too  bad  for  such 
a  lamentable  and  degrading  weakneas  aa  ahe  waa 
guilty  of  in  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Piozzi. — Eo.] 
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there  be  no  value  in  the  distinction  of  rank, 
what  does  she  suffer  by  being  kept  in  the 
situation  to  which  she  has  descended?  If 
there  bs  a  value  in  that  distinc lion,  it  ought 
to  be  steadily  maintained.  If  indulgence  be 
shown  to  such  conduct,  and  the  offenders 
know  that  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time  they 
shall  be  received  an  well  as  if  they  had  not 
contaminated  their  blood  by  a  base  alliance, 
the  great  check  upon  that  inordinate  caprice 
which  generally  occasions  low  marriages 
will  be  removed,  and  the  fair  and  comforta- 
ble order  of  improved  life  will  be  miserably 
disturbed. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  being  mention- 
ed, Johnson  said,  "  It  was  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  that  they  had  so  great  a  sale,  consider- 
ing that  they  were  the  letters  of  a  statesman, 
a  wit,  one  who  had  been  so  much  in  tlie 
mouths  of  mankind,  one  long  accustomed 
viri'tm  voHtareper  ora.^' 

On  Friday,  Slst  March,  I  supped  with 
him  and  some  friends  at  a  tavern.  One  of 
the  company  1  attempted,  with  too  much 
forwardness,  to  rally  him  on  his  late  appear- 
ance at  the  theatre;  but  had  reason  to  re- 
pent of  his  temerity.  "  Why,  sir,  did  you 
go  to  Mrs.  Abingdon's  benefit?  Did  you 
•ee?"  Johnson.  "No, sir."  "Did  you 
hear?"  Johnson.  "No,  sir."  «<Why 
then,  sir,  did  you  go?"  Johnson.  "  Be- 
cause, sir,  she  is  a  favourite  of  the  publick; 
and  when  the  publick  cares  the  thousandth 
part  for  you  that  it  does  for  her,  J  will  go 
to  your  benefit  too." 

Next  morning  I  won  a  small  bet  from 
Lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  by  asking  him  as  to 
one  of  his  particularities,  which  her  lady- 
ship laid  I  durst  not  do.  It  seems  he  had 
been  frequently  observed  at  the  club  to  put 
into  his  pocket  the  Seville  oranges,  after  he 
had  squeezed  the  juice  of  them  into  the 
drink  which  he  made  for  himself.  Beau- 
clerk  and  Garrick  talked  of  it  to  me,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  he  had  a  strange  un- 
willingness to  be  discovered.  We  could 
not  divine  what  he  did  with  them;  and  this 
was  the  bold  question  to  be  put.  I  saw  on 
his  table,  the  spoils  of  the  preceding  ni^ht, 
some  fresh  neets  nicely  scraped  and  cut  into 
pieces.  "  6,  sir  (said  I),  I  now  partly  see 
what  you  do  with  the  squeezea  oranges 
which  you  put  into  your  pocket  at  the  club." 
Johnson.  "  I  have  a  great  love  for  them." 
BoswBLL.  "  And  pray,  sir,  what  do  you  do 
with  them?  You  scrape  them  it  seems, 
very  neatly,  and  what  next?"  Johnson. 
"Let  them  dry,  sir."  Boswell.  "And 
what  next?  "  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  you 
shall  know  tlieir  fate  no  further."  Boswell. 
"  Then  the  world  must  be  led  in  the  dark. 
It  must  be  said  (assuming  a  mock  solem- 

*  [This  ii  soppoaed  to  have  been  Mr.  Boswell 
hirn«i8lf.~GD.] 


nity)  hesoraped  them  and  let  them  diy,  bat 
what  he  did  with  them  next  he  never  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  tell."  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  sir,  you  should  say  it  more  emphati* 
cally : — he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  even 
by  his  dearest  friends,  to  tell^.' 

He  had  this  morning  received  his  dipio> 
ma  as  doctor  of  laws  from  tlie  univenity  of 
Oxford.  He  did  not  vaunt  of  his  new  dig. 
nity,  but  I  understood  he  was  highly  pleased 
with  it.  I  shall  here  insert  the  progresi 
and  completion  o€  that  high  academical  ho- 
nour, in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  traosd 
his  obtaining  that  of  mastei  of  arts. 


(( 


TO   THE    REV.    DR.    FOTHSROILL, 


Mc«-chanceIlor  of  tUe  Univenity  of  Oilbrd,  1o  be 

muniCAted  to  Uie  He«di  of  aomtt,  Butf  propcMd  la 
ConTocaUoo. 

**  Dowiilar«treet,  8d  Marck,  ITI$> 
"  Ma.  Vice-chancellor  and  obntli- 
MEN, — The  honour  of  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
by  <Uploma,  formerly  conferred  npoo  Mr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  in  consequence  of  his  hav- 
ing eminently  distinguished  himself  by  the 
piiblication  of  a  series  of  essays,  exceUeotJ/ 
calculated  to  form  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  which  the  cause  of  religion  and 
morality  has  been  maintained  and  recom- 
mended by  the  strongest  powera  of  argu« 
ment  and  elegance  of  language,  reflected  aa 
equal  degree  of  lustre  upon  the  univenity 
itself. 

"  The  many  learned  labours  which  have 
since  that  time  employed  the  attention  and 
displayed  the  abilities  of  that  great  man,  so 

'  [The  following  extract  of  one  of  what  Mm 
Seward  would  call  nis  love-leUers  to  Mias  Booth- 
by,  probably  explains,  in  terms  hardly  suitable  to 
the  correspondence  with  a  lady,  the  use  to  which 
he  put  these  orange  peels. — **  Give  nie  leave,  who 
have  thought  much  on  medicine,  to  propose  to 
yon  an  easy  and,  I  think,  very  probable  remedy 
for  indigestion  and  lubricity  of  the  bowels.  Or. 
Lawrence  has  told  me  your  case.  Take  an  oqdoc 
of  dried  orange  peel,  finely  powdered,  diyide  U 
into  scruples,  and  take  one  scrapie  at  a  tioie  ia 
any  manner:  the  best  way  is,  perhaps,  to  driak  ii 
in  a  glass  of  hot  red  port,  or  to  oat  it  firrt«  aad 
drink  the  wine  after  it.  If  you  mix  cxnDanion  or 
nutmeg  with  the  powder  it  were  not  worse;  brt 
it  will  be  more  bulky,  and  ao  more  troublennw. 
This  is  a  medicine  not  da^usting,  not  costly,  eaaJy 
tried,  and  if  not  found  useful,  easily  left  oC  i 
would  not  have  you  offer  it  to  the  dcHCtor  as  mine. 
Physicians  do  not  love  intruden;  yet  do  not  take 
it  without  his  leave.  But  do  not  be  eenly  pat 
off,  for  it  is  in  my  opinion  very  likely  to  b^p 
yon,  and  not  likely  to  do  yon  biuni:  do  not  toko 
too  much  in  haate;  a  acruple  once  in  three  boors 
or  about  five  scruples  a  day,  will  be  sufficisBt  to 
begin,  or  less  if  vou  find  any  avernoiu  I  thmk 
using  sogar  with  it  might  be  bad;  if  syrap,  ase  old 

rp  of^ioces;  bat  even  that  I  do  not  like.    I 
lid  think  better  of  consene  of  sloi^** — Irtt. 
Slst  Der.  [175.5].— Kn.] 
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Biicb  to  the  idvuMsemeiit  of  litsratnre  and 
the  benefit  of  the  oominiinitsr,  render  him 
worthy  of  mora  distinguished  honours  in 
tberepuhhek  of  letters;  and  I  persuade  m^f- 
lelf  that  I  shall  act  agreeably  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  Tmiversityy  in  desiring 
that  it  may  be  proposed  in  oonTocation  to 
confer  on  him  tne  deffree  of  doctor  in  civil 
hw  by  diploma,  to  wnich  I  readily  ffive  my 
eoosent;  and  ami  Mr.  Vice-chancellor  and 
gentlemen^  your  affectionate  friend  and  ser- 
nnt,  "  North  '.'» 

DIPLOMA. 

^CmeeUmimaj  magittri,  et  aehotarM  univeraitaHi  Ox- 
mUtn$i§  9mmihu9  mi  fuot  prutntet  Hterm  ptrvene- 
rM»  MAilffli  te  JDpMMio  MUhfUirmmm* 

*<Setelff,  vffiMi  iUdiirem,  Smniuelem 
JoAaton,  M  Muu  kummUorum  literamm 
gemre  eriMJtlam,  omfmimfiie  teiefUimrum 
eM^tkemionefeHciinmitmi  acr^HM  nitfy 
erf  gspyfartum  mores  formimdot  fummd 
ferwrum  eU^mHd  at  MenienUorum  groni- 
(ftr  eompowUU^  Ha  oiim  tncloniMMy  tU  dig- 
not  ndirtiwr  cue  ab  aemdemid  end  eximia 
fsaiem  UmdU  prmnUa  defereniur^  qm^[ue 
teurObiUm  Magiiirorum  ordinem  iummd 
turn  digniiaU  eooptareiwr: 

"CvMRver^  ewidem  elan$nmum  virum 

terhm  UnguA  cmandd  et  eiMhenddjiUei' 
kr  mpemi^  iia  ifuignherinif  iil  in  Uteror 
rwa  rej^ubUedj^rmeepB  jam  et  primmrhu 
jvre  kabeaimr;  noe,  eaneeUariw^  mafietri^ 
H  uhioimtee  MmiferniaHe  Oxordeneie^  qu6 
tdis  win  inertto  paH  honoria  remnmerO" 
time  e^mquentut^  et  perpeiumn  sua  aimul 
tmduy  moitnBque  erga  aterae  jvropefim- 
nmti  pckmiaiis  eztet  mamtmenium,  ineo- 
knm  cemooeaiume  doetorum  et  mogiflro- 
msi  rc^enlMMiy  et  siois  regeniiwn,  prtedie- 
IMS  Samuelem  Jokneon  doetorem  m  jure 
eitiU  remmeiffomue  et  consff tetmiw,  etim- 
fu^nrtuUpreuenHB  diplomati$f  einguUi 
jwHhm^prMUgiU  et  Aonort6«e,  ad  ietum 
gredum  fuiipiiLpertinef%tibu$,firui  et  gaii^ 
dertjuietmnu*  In  eti^ue  rei  teetimomum 
eommmuunherntaHe  Ox<mienti8  ngiUum 
prastntiiuM  eppomfedmue. 

**  Datum  in  damo  nostra  eon^oeationie 
die  trieetimo  mensie  Martii^  anno  Bamini 
mUeutno  sepHngenieeimOf  eeptuageeimo 
fawrfeV* 

*  Eztfaetad  from  the  Convocation  Regirter, 
Oilbfd.^Botwsx.L. 

'  The  orinal  m  m  my  poas«nioii.  He  show- 
ed me  the  mploma,  and  allowed  me  to  read  H, 
te  woald  not  consent  to  my  takiof  a  copy  of  it, 
ftuiag  pcrhi^  that  I  ebonld  blaze  it  abrotid  in  hie 
lifetime.  Hie  objection  to  this  appeaia  ftom  the 
[feOowiag]  letter  to  Mm  Tbrale,  in  which  he 
iceUi  her  for  the  groaneeB  of  her  flattery  of  him. 
ft  ii  remarkable  t&t  ha  never,  eo  far  as  I  know, 
•anmed  his  title  of  dodor,  bat  called  himself  .^. 
loboeon,  as  sppeais  iVom  many  of  his  cards  or 
Boies  to  myself,  and  I  Lave  seen  mai^from  lum 
to  other  pcnons,  in  winch  he  aaifermly  takes  that 
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»  Fin  gtrmrft  TBOMJEfOVBDOaiL,  ATJ*. 

vtraitatit  OmmtimttiB  utot  emuillmrls* 

"  S.  p.  D. 

«« SAM.  JOHNSON. 

'^Multii  nan  e$t  opus,  «l  teetimanium 

9110,  tepraeide,  Oxonieneee  namen  meum 

posterie  eommendAruiUi  quaU  animo  aeeepe^ 

rim  eompertum  faeiam.     Nemo  eibi  pia^ 

eenenon  latatur;  nemo  eilti  non  plaeet^ 

^  eo6M,  literarum  arbitrie,  placerepoUjh 

%t.     Hot.  tamen  habet  ineommodi  tanium 

benefieiumy  quod  mihi  nunquam  poethde 

sine  veetrafama  detrimento  vet  laSi  Heeat 

vel  ee$»are;  semper fue  sit  timendum  ne 

quod  mild  tarn  eximMm  kmdiest,  «o6tt  aH^ 

quandojiat  opprobrio.     Vide  9. 

[  "  TO  MRS.  TBBALB. 

•<lstAprfl,linL 

"  I  had  mistaken  the  day  on 
which  I  was  to  dine  with  Mr.  J^'J'*" 
Bruce,  and  hear  of  Abyssinia,  and 
therefore  am  to  dine  thia  day  with  Mr. 
Hamilton. 

"  The  news  from  Oxford  is  that  do  ten- 
nis-court can  he  hired  at  any  price  ^ ;  and 
that  the  vice-chancellor  will  not  write  to  the 
Clarendon  trustees  without  some  previous 
intimation  that  his  request  will  not  be  un* 
acceptable.  We  must,  therefore,  find  some 
way  of  applyinpf  to  Loid  Mansfield,  who, 
with  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bish* 
op  of  Chester,  holds  the  trust.  Thus  are 
we  thrown  to  a  vexatious  distance.  Poor 
[Carter] !  do  not  tell  him. 

"  The  other  Oxford  news  is  that  they 
have  sent  me  a  de^^ree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
with  such  praises  m  the  diploma  as,  per* 
hape^  ought  to  make  me  ashamed;  they  are 

designation.  I  once  observed  on  In  table  a  let- 
ter directed  to  him  with  the  addition  of  esqtnre^ 
and  objected  to  it  as  being  a  desigmition  inferioor 
to  that  of  doctor;  bathe  checked  me,  and  seemed 
pleased  with  it,  because,  ss  I  conjectored,  he  liked 
to  be  sometimes  taken  out  of  the  class  of  literary 
men,  and  to  be  menij  genteel — ungenOlhomme 
eomme  im  autre,  [The  editor  sospects  that  one 
reason  why  Johnson  was  a  little  reserved  about 
this  Oxford  degree  was  that  i^ord  JVorth  appear- 
ed as  the  pnme  mover  in  it,  and  that  Johnson  did 
not  mnch  relish  the  appearance  (lowing  litoraiy 
distinction  to  Lord  North;  first,  becaose  he  was 
personally  dissatJBfied  with  Ids  lordship;  and,  seo- 
ondly,  because  the  degree,  at  that  particnlar  mo- 
ment, might  look  like  a  reward  for  his  poKticai 
pamphlets.  When  Mr,  BosweQ  is  so  severe  on 
Mrs.  Pkizri  for  inaccuracy  and  exaggeration,  may 
we  not  fairly  ask  whetlrar  the  gentle  allusion  to 
flattery  (in  the  letter  which  Mr.  Boswell  did  not 
miblish)  can  be  fairly  called  *' scolding  Mn. 
Piozzi  ihr  the  grotsness  of  her  flattery  ?  ** — ^En.] 

'  '*  The  original  is  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Fother- 
gQl,  then  vice-chancellor,  who  made  this  tian* 
script  "—T.  WAMTOir. 

*  [For  a  ridiag-aehool  for  Bfr.  Carlsr.--f  n.] 
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vwy  bke  year  pMdiM.  1  wonder  whether 
I  shall  erer  ahow  tiiem  to  you. 

"  Boswell  will  be  with  you.  Please  to 
ask  Murphy  the  wa^  to  Lord  Mansfield. 
Dr.  Wetherelly  who  is  now  here,  and  will 
be  here  for  some  days,  »  very  desirous  of 
seeing  the  brew-house;  I  hope  Mr.  Thrale 
will  send  him  an  invitation.  He  does  what 
he  can  for  Carter. 

*<To-day  I  dine  with  Hamilton;  to-morrow 
with  Hoole ;  on  Monday  with  Paradise ; 
on  Tuesday  with  master  and  mistress;  on 
Wednesday  with  Dilly;  but  come  back  to 
tile  tower  K"] 

He  revised  some  sheets  of  Lord  Hailes's 
<<  Annals  of  Scotland,"  and  wrote  a  few 
notes  on  the  margin  with  red  ink,  which  he 
bade  roe  tell  his  lordship  did  not  sink  into 
the  paper,  and  might  be  wiped  off  with  a 
wet  sponge,  so  that  it  did  not  spoil  his  manu- 
script, fobserved  to  him  that  there  were 
very  iew  of  his  fViends  so  accurate  as  that 
I  could  venture  to  put  down  in  writing 
what  thev  told  me  as  his  sayings.  John- 
sow.  "  Why  should  you  write  down  my 
savings?"  Boswell.  **  I  write  them 
when  they  are  good."  Jorkson.  **  Nay, 
you  may  as  well  write  down  the  sayings  of 
any  one  else  that  are  good."  But  toA^e, 
I  might  with  great  propriety  have  added, 
can  I  iindsuch.' 

I  visited  him  by  appointment  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  we  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  been  in  the  compa- 
ny of  a  gentleman  9  whose  extraordinary 
travels  had  been  much  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation. But  I  fbund  he  had  not  listened  to 
him  with  that  full  confidence,  without  which 
there  is  little  satisfaction  in  the  society  of 
travellers.  I  was  curious  to  hear  what 
opinion  so  able  a  judge  as  Johnson  had 
formed  of  his  abilities,  and  I  asked  if  he  was 
sot  a  man  of  sense.  Johnson.  **  Why, 
air,  he  is  not  a  distinct  relater;  and  I  should 
say,  he  is  neither  abounding  nor  deficient  in 
sense.  I  did  not  perceive  any  superiority 
of  understanding."  Boswell.  "  Butwill 
you  not  allow  him  a  nobleness  of  reso- 
lution, in  penetrating  into  distant  regions?" 
Johnson.  <<  That,  sir,  is  not  to  the  present 
purpose:  we  are  talking  of  sense.  A  fighir 
mg  cock  has  a  nobleness  of  resolution." 

Next  day,  Sunday,  2d  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Hoole^s.  We  talked  of  Pope. 
Johnson.    "  He  wrote  his '  Dunciad '  for 

>  [The  toiDer  was  a  separate  room  at  Streath- 
am,  where  Dr.  Johnson  slept — ^Piozzi.  So 
caUed  probably  becanse  it  was  bofoed.  The  edi- 
tor slept  in  that  room  many  years  after,  and  was 
pleased  to  find  that  Dr.  Johnson's  writing4able 
was  carefolly  preserved,  and  that  even  the  blots 
ofhiM  ink  were  not  cleaned  away.— Ed.] 

'  [Brace,  the  Ahyssinian  traveller,  with  whom 
be  had  dJMd  this  day  at  Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton's. 


fame.  Tkatwas  hiBpriiimryaiolmw  Had 
it  not  been  fbr  that,  tne  duncee  might  have 
railed  affainst  him  till  they  were  weary, 
without  nis  troubling  himaelf  tteut  them. 
He  delighted  to  vex  tliem,  no  doubt;  but 
he  had  more  delight  in  aeeing  how  well  he 
oouki  vex  them." 

The  ^  Odes  to  Obscurity  and  Oblivion," 
in  ridicule  of  *'  cool  Maaon  and  warm  Gray," 
being  mentioned,  Johnaon  said,  '*  They  are 
Coiman's  best  things/'  Upon  its  beiog 
observed  that  it  was  believed  these  odes 
were  made  by  Colman  and  Lloyd  ;^-JonK* 
SON.  *<  Nay,  sir,  how  can  two  people  make 
an  ode?  Perhaps  one  made  one  of  them, 
and  one  the  other."  1  observed  that  two 
people  had  made  a  play,  and  quoted  the  an- 
ecdote of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who  were 
brought  under  suspicion  of  treason,  becawe 
while  concerting  the  plan  of  a  tragedy 
when  sitting  together  at  a  tavein^  one  or 
them  was  overheard  saying  to  the  other, 
"I'll  kill  tiie  king."  JoBHSon.  '•The 
first  of  these  odea  is  the  best;  but  they  are 
both  g[ood.  Thev  exposed  a  very  bad  kiad 
of  writing  9,»  BoswBLL.  <*  Surely,  sir, 
Mr.  Mason's  <  Elfrida  *  is  a  fine  poem:  ai 
least  you  will  allow  there  are  some  good 
passages  in  it"  Jobitsok.  "  There  are 
now  and  then  some  good  imitations  of  Mil- 
ton's bad  manner.'* 

[Mra.  Pioazi  has  heard  Johnaon  ^^ 
relate  how  he  used  to  sit  in  some  ^ 
cofiee^honae,  and  tarn  Mason^  Caracts* 
CUB  into  ridicule  fbr  the  diveiaion  of  him- 
self and  of  chance  eomere-tn.  **  The  £1- 
frida  (says  he)  was  too  ezqimtelv  pret* 
ty4;  I  could  make  no  fun  out  of  that." 
When  upon  some  occasions  he  would  ex- 
press his  astonishment  that  he  should  have 
an  enemy  in  the  world,  while  he  had  been 
doing  nothing  but  good  to  h»  neighboint* 
Mrs.  Pk>zzi  used  to  make  him  reooUect 
these  circumstances:  '*  Why,  child,  f said 
he),  what  harm  could  that  do  the  fellow? 
I  alwa^  thought  veiy  well  of  Mafloa  A>r  a 
CMimi^e  man:  he  is,  I  believe,  a  mighty 
blameless  character."] 

I  often  wondered  at  his  k>w  eatimatioB  of 
the  writings  of  Gray  and  Maaoo.  Of 
Gray's  poetry  I  have  in  a  former  part  of 
this  work  expressed  my  high  opinion;  vA 
for  that  of  Mr.  Mason  I  have  ever  ente r^ 
tained  a  warm  admiration.  His ''  Elfrida" 
i«  exquisite,  both  in  poetical  description  and 

'  [Gniy*8  odes  are  still  on  every  labia  and  ia 
eTery  month,  and  there  are  not,  the  editor  bs- 
lieves,  a  dozen  libraries  in  England  which  cosii 
produce  these  "  heat  things,^*  writtea  by  hf^ 
professed  wits  in  ridicnle  of  them* — En.] 

*  [The  editor  has  not  thought  hiniMif  al  libcsly 
to  suppren  this  jodgroeat,  becanse  it  seems  m 
substance  aathorised  by  Boftwell's  sctfmi>l« 
although  the  expression  is  very  oullka  iohnton't 
style.— Ed.] 
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fil» 


ttoml  flenttneflt;  aad  Idi  *^  Garactacus  >' is 
anobledniiML  N«r  can  I  omit  paying  my 
tribute  of  praMe  to  aoma  of  his  smaller 
poems,  which  I  have  lead  with  pleasure, 
tad  whieh  no  critieum  shall  penaade  me 
not  to  like.  If  I  wondered  at  Johnson's  not 
ttstinr  the  works  of  Mason  and  Gray,  stiU 
more  nare  I  woadeicd  at  their  not  tasting 
bis  worics:  that  they  should  he  insensiUe 
to  hii  cnetgy  of  dietiao,  to  his  splendour  of 
images,  and  compieboMion  of  thought. 
Tntes  may  differ  as  to  the  vioUn,  the  flute, 
the  hautboy;  in  short  all  the  lesser  instru- 
ments: but  who  can  be  insensible  to  the 
powerful  imptessioDs  of  the  majestic  at" 

His  '^Taxation  no  Tyranny"  being  men* 
tioned,  he  said,  *'  I  thmk  i  have  not  been 
ittscked  enough  for  it  Attack  is  the  re- 
action;  I  never  think  I  have  hit  hard, 
aulas  it  lebounds.**  Boswkli^  **  I  don't 
know,  sir,  what  yoa  would  be  at.  Five  or 
■ix  shots  of  small  arms  in  every  newspaper, 
aDd  repeated  cannonading  in  pamphteta, 
migkt,  I  think,  satiify  you.  But,  si  r,  you  '11 
never  make  out  this  match,  of  which  we 
hare  talked,  with  a  certain  political  lady  i, 
aiacs  you  are  so  severe  against  her  princi- 

£».'*  JoflirsoR.  ^  Nay,  sir,  I  have  the 
tter  chance  Ibr  that.  She  is  like  the 
AmaaoQs  of  old ;  she  must  be  courted 
hy  the  swonL  Bat  I  have  not  been  severe 
npmi  her."  Boswst.L.  ^Yes,  sir,  you 
have  made  her  ridacnkwis."  Jobssoh. 
^'That  was  alreadv  done,  air.  To  en* 
dearoisr  to  make  ner  nitteulons,  is  lik^ 
Uaeldng  the  chimney." 

I  pot  him  in  moMl  that  the  landlord  at 
Ellon  in  Scotland  aakU  lihat  he  heard  he 
WIS  the  greatest  man  in  England,  next  to 
Lofd  Mansfield.  '*Ay,  air  (said  he),  the 
ezoeptioa  defisMBd  the  idea.  A  Scotchman 
coald  go  no  farther: 

'  The  ferae  of  Nature  eoaU  no  fiuther  ge.'  '* 

Lady  Miller^s  collection  of  verses  by 
fashionable  people,  which  were  put  into 
her  Vase  at  ^atheoston  villa  d,  near  Bath, 

^  [Ml*.  Macaalay:  see  ante,  p.  102.  Dr. 
tfaemohy  had  been  dead  aome  yeara,  and  the 
hdr  did  not  rfr-vuiny  tiR  1778.— Ed.] 

'  [Bathea$ton>*~^thm  (blleWing  extract,  from 
aoe  ef  Heraee  WaipeWa  leClen,  will  explain  the 
penoai^ea  and  praessdingi  df  thia  fiiree:  **  Yon 
mmt  ionw,  that  ma»  Bath  is  ereeted  a  new  Fax- 
nawaa,  eompeaad  ef  thrae  laarela,  a  myrtle-tree, 
a  waepii^-wilkiw,  and  a  view  of  the  Avon, 
which  hss  heea  new  ehfiatened  Helicon.  Ten 
^cara  aao  there  lived  a  madam  [Riga],  on  old 
raaj^  faaaioariit,  who  paaied  for  a  wit;  her 
dai^hler,  who  paJecd  for  nothing,  married  to  a  cap- 
tain [MlUer],  fall  of  good  aaturad  officioosness. 
ThcM  good  fbUca  were  friends  of  Miss  Rich*, 
who  carried  me  to  dine  with  them  at  Bath-Eaflton, 

*  DaagaMr  of  Sir  Robert  Rldi,  kod  Blttflr  |o  tb«  aecond 
wm  or  Oiuiiii  Laid  Lyifiaw. 


in  competition  for  honorary  prixeB,  heuig 
mentioned,    he    held    them  very    cheap : 
'*  J9oida-r»m^a,"  said  he,  **  is  a  mere  conceit, 
and  an  old  conceit  note;  I  wonder  how 
peopte  were  persuaded  to  write  in  that 
manner  for  this  lady."    i  named  a  gentle- 
man of  his  acquaintance  3  who  wrote  for 
the  Vase.    Johnson.    "  He  was  a  block- 
head for  his  pains."     Boswell.     **  The 
Duchess    of    Northmnherland     wrote^." 
Johnson.    <'  Sir,  the  Duchess  of  Nortii* 
umberland  may  do  what  she  pleases:  no- 
body  will  say  any  thing  to  a  lady  of  her 
hig(i  rank.    But  I  shoukl  be  apt  to  throw 
••••••'s  verses  in  his  face." 

1  talked  of  the  cheerfulness  of  Fleet-street, 
owing  to  the  constant  quick  succession  of 
people  which  we  perceive  psssii^  through 
It.  Johnson.  "Why,  sir.  Fleet-street 
has  a  very  animated  appearance;  but  I 

now  Pindoa.  They  eangfat  a  little  of  what  was 
then  called  taate,  boilt,  and  ptanted,  and  b^got 
children,  till  the  whole  caiSTaa  were  forced  to  ga 
abroad  to  retrieve.  Alas  !  Mra.  Miller  ia  returned 
a  beanty,  a  geoins,  a  Sappho,  a  tenth  ranae,  aa 
romanticaa  Madenieuelle  Scnderi,  and  aa  aophiatU 
cated  aa  Mra.  V[eaey  t].  The  captain^a  fingen 
are  loaded  widi  cameoe,  hia  tongue  runs  over  widi 
virtu ;  and  that  both  may  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  own  country ,  they  have.intro- 
duced  bouts-rimis  aa  a  new  discovery.  '^  They 
hold  a  PamaaBQs-fair  every  ThurMlay,  give  out 
rhymes  and  themes,  and  all  the  flux  of  quality  at 
Bsth  contend  for  the  prizes.  A  Roman  vase, 
dieated  with  pink  libanda  and  myrtles,  receives 
the  poetiy,  which  is  drawn  oat  eveiy  festival :  sii 
judgeaof  these  Olympic  gamea  retne  and  aeleet 
the  brighteat  composition,  whieh  the  respective 
aneeeaaful  adcaowledge,  kneel  to  Mia.  Calliope 
{Miller],  kirn  her  iair  hand^  and  are  erowned  by 
it  with  myrtle,  with— I  don't  knew  what,  Yoa 
may  think  thia  a  fiotioa,  or  eaaggeratwa.  Be 
dumb,  nnbelievera!  The  collection  ia  printed, 
published, — ^yes,  on  my  faith  !  there  are  boots- 
rim^s.  on  a  buttered  muffin,  by  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland;    receipts  to   make 

them,  by  Corydon  the  venerable,  alias ; 

others  very  pretty,  by  Lord  P[a]meEston3  ;  some 
by  Lord  C[armarthen]  ;  many  by  Mrs.  [Miller] 
herself,  that  have  no  fault  Irat  wanting  metre ; 
and  immortality  promised  to  her  without  end  or 
measure.  In  short,  since  lolly,  which  never 
ripens  to  madnesa  but  in  this  hot  climate,  ran  di»- 
tr&cted,  there  never  was  any  thing  ae  entertaining, 
or  se  dull — ^for  yon  cannot  raad  ao  long  aa  I  have 
been  telling. ">  H^'i/rkg,  vol.  v.  p.  185.— En.] 

'  [ProboUy  the  Rev.  Rkdiaid  Gravea,  who 
waa  for  aome  yttLiB  tntor  in  the  hoaae  of  Johnson's 
friend,  Mr.  Piteherbert,  and  who  contributed  to 
the  Batheaaton  Vase.  He  waa  Rector  of  Claver* 
ton,  near  Bath,  where  he  died  in  1804.^-£d.] 

*  [Lady  Anne  Stuart,  aecond  danghter  of  Lon} 
Bute,  married  in  1764  to  the  aecond  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  frpm  whom  ahe  waa  divorced  in 
1779.— Eo.] 

t  [A  literary  lady,  of  wbcna  we  shan  ■eeauMoe  hsreaftar 
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think  the  fiill  tide  of  human  existence  is  at 
Charing-eroflB." 

He  made  the  oommon  remark  on  the  un- 
happiness  which  men  who  have  led  a  hnsy 
life  experience,  when  they  retire  in  expec- 
tation of  enjoyinff  themselves  at  ease,  and 
that  they  generaiiy  languish  for  want  of 
their  habitual  occupation,  and  wish  to  re- 
tarn  to  it  He  mentioned  as  strong  an 
instance  of  this  ss  can  well  be  imagined. 
*<An  eminent  tallow-chandler  in  London, 
who  had  acquired  a  considerable  fortune, 
gave  up  the  trade  in  favour  of  his  foreman, 
and  went  to  live  at  a  country-house  near 
town.  He  soon  grew  weary,  and  paid  fre- 
quent visits  to  his  old  shop,  where  he  de- 
sired they  might  let  him  know  their  meUing- 
dmf$,  and  he  would  come  and  assist  them ; 
which  he  accordingly  did.  Here,  sir,  was 
a  man  to  whom  the  most  disgusting  circum- 
stances in  the  business  to  which  he  had  been 
used  was  a  relief  from  idleness." 

On  Wednesday,  5th  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Messieurs  Dillys,  with  Mr.  John 
Scott  of  Amwell,  the  Quaker,  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  Mr.  Miller  (now  Sir  John),  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Campbell  ^,  an  Irish  clergyman, 
whom  I  took  tne  liberty  of  inviting  to  Mr. 
Dilly's  table,  having  seen  him  at  Mr. 
Thrale's,  and  been  told  that  he  had  come 
to  England  chiefly  with  a  view  to  see  Dr. 
Johnson,  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
highest  veneration.  He  has  since  publish^ 
'<  A  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of 
Ireland,"  a  very  entertaining  book,  which 
has,  however,  one  faultr— that  it  assumes 
the  fictitious  character  of  an  Englishman. 

We  talked  of  publick  speaking.  Johh- 
soir.  <'We  must  not  estimate  a  man's 
powers  by  his  being  able  or  not  able  to 
deliver  his  sentiments  in  publick.  Isaac 
Hawkins  Browne,  one  of  tne  first  wits  of 
this  country,  got  into  parliament,  and  never 
opened  his  mouth.  For  my  own  part,  I 
tnink  it  is  more  disgraceful  never  to  try  to 
speak,  than  to  try  it  and  fail;  as  it  is  more 
disgraceful  not  to  fight,  than  to  fight  and 
be  oeaten."  This  argument  appeared  to 
me  fallsciousj  for  if  a  man  has  not  spoken. 
It  maybe  said  that  he  would  have  done 
very  well  if  he  had  tried  ;  whereas,  if  he 
has  tried  and  failed,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  for  bim^  ^<  Why  then,"  I  asked,  » is 
it  thought  disgnuseful  for  a  man  not  to 
figh^  and  not  disgraoeful  not  to  speak  in 
publick/"  JoRNsov,  << Because  there 
may  be  other  reasons  for  a  man's  not 
speaking  in  publick  than  want  of  resolution : 
he  may  have  nothing  to  say  (laughing). 
Whereas,  sir,  you  know  courage  Is  reck- 
oned the  greatest  of  s)l  virtues ;  because, 
onless  a  man  has  thai  virtue,  he  has  no  s^ 
purity  for  preserving  any  other." 

>  [8ss  po$t,  M  ApriL-.-ED.] 


Heobservedi  that** the  statutes sgaiMt 
bribery  were  intended  to  prevent  spBltni 
with  money  from  getting  into  parliament: " 
addinff,  that  "  if  he  were  a  gentlemtD  of 
landea  property,  he  would  turn  out  lU 
his  tenants  who  did  not  vote  for  the  candi- 
dale  whom  he  supported."  Lasstoi. 
"  Would  not  that,  sir,  be  cbeeking  the 
freedom  of  election?"  Johsios*  "Sir, 
the  law  does  not  mean  that  the  privilege  of 
voting  should  be  independent  of  old  fasiily 
interest,  of  the  permanent  property  of  the 
country." 

On  Thursdav,  6th  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Tbomas  Daviea's,  with  Mr. 
Hicky,  the  painter,  and  my  old  acquaint- 
ance Mr.  Moody,  the  player. 

Dr.  Johnson,  as  usual,  spoke  contemptu- 
ously of  CoUey  Gibber.  *<  It  is  wonderful 
that  a  man,  who  for  fort^  years  had  lived 
with  the  great  and  the  witty,  should  hive 
acquired  so  ill  the  talents  of  convenatiou: 
and  he  had  but  half  to  furnish:  for  one  half 
of  whst  he  said  was  oaths."  He,  however, 
allowed  connderable  merit  to  some  of  his 
comedies,  and  said  there  was  no  reuon  to 
believe  thst  the  "  Careless  Husband  |'  wu 
not  written  by  himself.  Davies  said,  he 
was  the  first  dramatick  writer  who  intro- 
duced ffenteel  ladies  upon  the  sts^.  John- 
son refuted  his  observation  by  initinciog 
seversl  such  characten  in  comediei  before 
his  time.  Davtxs  (trying  to  defend  him- 
self from  a  charge  of  ignorance).  ^  I  mein 
fenteel  moral  characters.'*  **  1  think,**  saki 
[icky,  "gentility  and  morality  are  insepa- 
rable.** Bos  WELL.  **  By  no  means,  lir. 
The  genteelest  characters  are  often  the 
most  immoral.    Does  not  Lord  ChestefiieH 

S've  precepts  for  uniting  wiekedneas  tod 
e  graces  r  A  man,  indeed,  is  not  genteel 
when  he  gets  drunk;  but  most  vioei  ma; 
be  conmutted  very  grateeUy:  a  man  may 
debauch  his  friends  wife  genteelly:  he  may 
cheat  at  cards  genteeliy.**  Hickt.  '*I 
do  not  think  thai  is  genteel."  Boswux. 
"  Sir,  it  may  not  be  hke  a  gentleman,  but 
it  may  be  genteel."  Johnsoit.  "  Yoo 
are  meanin|[  two  different  things.  One 
means  extenour  grace;  the  other  honour. 
It  is  certain  that  a  man  may  be  verv  immo- 
ral with  exteriour  grace.  Lovelace,  io 
*  Clarissa,*  is  a  very  genteel  and  a  very  wickj 
ed  character.  Tom  HerveyS,  who  died 
t'other  day,  though  a  vicious  man,  was  ooe 
of  the  genteelest  men  that  ever  Uvrd.** 
Tom  Davies  instanced  Charles  the  Secooi 
JoHRsoR  (taking  fire  at  any  attack  upon 
that  Prince,  for  whom  he  had  an  extraoi^ 
dinaiy  partiality).  «  Charles  the  Second 
was  ficeniious  in  his  nractioe;  but  be  v 
ways  had  a  reverence  for  what  was  good. 
Charles  the  Second  knew  his  people,  and 

'  [See  onle,  ^  aS8.— En.] 
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lewBided  merit.  Tlie  ehuieli  waa  at  no 
time  better  filled  thaa  in  his  rei^.  He 
WIS  the  beet  king  we  hove  had  trom  hia 
time  till  the  reign  of  hia  present  majesty, 
except  Jamea  the  Second,  who  waa  a  veiy 
good  king  i,  bat  anhappily  believed  that  it 
waa  neeeaaary  ibr  tiie  aalvation  of  hia  aub- 
jeeta  that  tbey  ahonkl  be  Roman  Catholicka. 
H€  had  tlie  merit  of  endeavouring  to  do 
what  he  thoiqj^ht  waa  for  the  aalvation  of 
the  aoula  of  hia  anbjecta,  till  he  loat  a  great 
empire.  FFe,  who  thouffht  that  we  ahouid 
fiof  be  aaved  if  we  were  Roman  Catholicka, 
had  the  merit  of  maintaining  our  religion, 
at  the  expense  of  aubmitting  ourselvea  to 
the  government  of  Kin^  William,  (for  it 
conld  not  be  done  otherwiae,) — ^to  the  gov- 
emmeot  of  one  of  the  moat  worthleas 
acoundrels  that  ever  existed  K  No,  Chariea 
the  Seeond  waa  not  anch  a  man  as 3, 

1  [All  this  teeini  so  contrary  to  historical  tmlh 
sod  cenuDon  senss,  that  no  explanation  can  be 
gif  SD  of  it  i  but  it  excites  a  lively  cariosity  to 
know  more  of  Dr.  Johnson's  peraonal  history 
dorij^  the  years  1746  and  1746,  during  which 
Boswell  conld  find  no  tnee  of  him.  See  ante,  p. 
7lv— En.3 

*  [He  wss  alwayi  vshement  sgainst  King  Wil- 
•km ;  a  geodeman  who  dined  at  a  nobleman's 
Isble  ia  h»  emnpany  and  that  of  Mr.  Thrale,  who 
fdated  the  anecdote,  wss  willing  to  enter  the  lists 
ia  dsfesicn  of  King  WUIiass*s  character,  and, 
kBTiiig  opposed  and  eontradieted  Johnson  two  or 
duae  timas  peCalamtly  enoogh,  the  master  of  the 
hoise  began  to  feel  oneBsy,  and  expect  dissgreea^ 
Ue  coasaqasnces;  to  avoid  which  he  said,  load 
fimingls  Ibr  the  Doctor  to  hear,  "  Our  friend  here 
has  no  mwining  now  in  all  this,  except  just  to  re- 
Isie  at  chib  to-morrow  how  he  tessed  Johnson  at 
dumer  tiMlay — this  is  all  to  do  himself  honour,** 
**  No,  sipon  my  word,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  see 
no  hcnour  m  it,  whatever  yon  may  do." 
•*  Wen,  sir,"  retamed  Dr.  Johnson,  sternly,  **  if 
yon  »  o  not  tee  the  Aonotir,  I  am  sare  I  feel  the 
rfis^o^^.**— Piosst,  p.  156.— Ed.] 

'  [Geofge  the  Second.— The  story  of  the  will 
is  told  %y  Homes  Walpole,  in  his  very  amusing 
(bat  oma  inaeeurair.)  JRennnUeeneee :  "At 
the  fiieK  cooneil  held  by  the  new  sovereign,  Dr. 
Walie,  Aiehbabop  of  Csnteibiiry,  proda^  the 
wiB  ef  the  late  king,  sad  delivered  it  to  the  soo- 
easaor,  aspeeliag  it  woold  be  opened  and  read  in 
COTJI  Ob  the  eontraiy^  his  nmjesty  pat  it  into 
his  pocket  and  stslkcd  oat  of  the  room,  vnchovt 
ottanag  a  word  on  the  snbjeet  The  poor  prelate 
thsBidenCniek,  snd  had  not  the  prasenee  of 
or  the  conngs  to  demand  the  tertsment's 
opened*  or  st  Issst  to  havs  it  registered. 
Ko  nmn  present  chose  to  be  mora  hardy  than  the 
ptiHKo  to  whom  the  deposit  had  been  intnisted  ; 
pcfliaps  none  of  them  immediately  conceived  the 
violatioD  of  so  solemn  an  act,  so  notori- 
■teaL  8t91,  as  the  long  never  mentwned 
will  mors,  wfatneis,  only  hj  degrees,  mlbrm- 
pofaBs  that  me  will  waa  bamt,  at  least  that 
wsfe  aaver  falOladL*'— -JlemMs- 


(naming  another  hinff).  He  did  not  de- 
stroy hia  father^  will.  He  took  money, 
indeed,  from  France:  hnt  he  did  not  betray 
thoae  over  whom  he  mled :  he  did  not  let 
the  French  fleet  paaa  onra.  George  the 
Firat  knew  nothinp^,  and  deaired  to  know 
nothing;  did  nothing,  and  deaired  to  do 
nothing;  and  the  only  good  thing  that  ia 
told  of  him  ia,  that  he  wished  to  restore  the 
crown  to  ita  hereditary  aucceaaor."  He 
roared  with  prodigioua  violence  againat 
Georffe  the  Secoid.  When  he  ceaaed. 
Moody  interjected,  in  an  Iriah  tone,  and 
with  a  comick  look,  "  Ah !  poor  George  the 
Second." 

I  mentioned  that  Dr.  Thomaa  Campbell 
had  come  from  Ireland  to  London,  pnncif- 
pally  to  see  Dr.  Johnson.  He  aeemed  an- 
gry at  this  obaervation.  Davies.  '*  Why, 
you  know,  air,  there  came  a  man  from 
Spain  to  aee  Livy^ ;  and  Corelli  came  to 
Ejiigland  to  aee  Pnrcell^,  and  when  he 
heard  he  waa  dead,  went  directly  hack' 
again  to  Italy."  Jobksov.  <*  I  should 
not  have  wiahed  to  be  dead  to  diaappoint 
Campbell,  had  he  been  ao  fboiiah  as  you 
represent  him;  hut  I  ahouid  have  wished 
to  have  heen  a  hundred  milea  off."  Thia 
waa  apparently  perverse;  and  I  do  helieve 
it  waa  not  hia  real  way  of  thinking:  he 
couki  not  but  like  a  man  who  came  so  far 
to  aee  him.  He  lauffhed  with  aome  com- 
placency, when  I  told  him  Campbell's  odd 
expression  to  me  concerning  him:  **That 
having  aeen  auch  a  man,  waa  a  thing  to 
talk  of  a  century  hence," — aa  if  he  coukl 
live  ao  long  0. 

«  Piin.  Epist  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  8.^Boswxi.i.. 

*  Mr.  Davies  wss  here  mistaken.  Corelli  never 
wss  in  England. — BuRXf by. 

'  [Mis.  Thrale  gives,  in  her  lively  style,  s 
sketch  of  this  gentleman  :  "  We  have  a  flashy 
firieud  here  (at  Bath)  already,  who  is  much  yoar 
adorer.  I  wonder  how  yon  will  like  him  7  An 
Irishman  he  is ;  very  handsome,  very  hot-headed, 
load  and  lively,  and  sare  to  be  a  fovonrtte  with 
yoo,  he  tells  ns,  for  he  can  live  with  a  man  of 
ever  so  odd  a  temper.  Jfy  master  langhs,  bat 
likes  him,  and  it  diverts  me  to  think  what  yoa  will 
do  when  he  professes  that  he  woald  clean  shoes 
ibr  you  ;  that  he  wonld  shed  his  blood  for  yoa ; 
with  twenty  more  extravagant  flights;  snd  yon 
ssy  /  flatter  !  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  and  indeed 
noWt  as  Dr.  CampbelTs  phrsse  is,  I  am  bat  a 
twitter  to  him."— JL€ffcrt,  ISth  May,  1776. 
Johnson,  in  his  reply,  18th  May,  1776,  asks 
'<  Who  can  be  this  new  friend  of  mine?'*  The 
Editor  is  unable  to  reconcile  Mis.  Thrale*s  wonder 
**  how  Johnson  would  Hke  Mm,**  and  Johnson's 
ignorance  of  **who  he  was,**  in  May,  1776, 
with  Boswell's  statement,  that  Campbell  bad 
dined  thrice  m  ha  company,  in  April,  1775— one 
of  the  places  bemg  Mr.  and  Mis.  Tlirale's  own 
house :  see  post,  8th  May.  There  can  be  no 
error  m  the  date  of  the  letters  1776,  beeanse  they 
wers  written  while  Mis.  Thrsle  was  at  Bath,  sfter 
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We  got  into  an  urgumeot  whether  the 
judges  who  went  to  Iikkia  miffht  with  pro- 
priety finraffe  in  trade.  Johuaon  warmly 
maintained  Uiat  they  mi|rht.  **  For  why," 
he  urged,  "  should  not  judges  get  riches, 
as  well  as  those  who  deserve  them  less?  " 
I  said,  they  should  have  sufficient  salaries, 
and  have  nothing  to  take  off  their  attention 
from  the  afhirs  of  the  puhlick.  Johhsoit. 
**  No  judge,  sir,  can  give  his  whole  atten-* 
tion  to  his  office:  and  it  is  very  proper  thst 
he  should  employ  what  time  he  has  to 
himself  to  his  own  advantage,  in  the  most 

?rofiuhle  manner!.''  "Then,  sir,"  said 
)avies,  who  enlivened  the  dispute  by  ma- 
king it  somewhat  dramatick,  "he  may 
become  an  insurer ;  and  when  he  is  going 
lothe  bench,  he  maybe  stopped, — ^Your 
lordship  cannot  go  vet;  here  is  a  bunch  of 
invoices ;  severid  ships  are  about  to  sail.' " 
JoHirsov.  **  Sir,  you  may  as  well  sair  a 
judge  should  not  have  a  house ;  for  they 
may  come  and  tell  him — ^Your  lordship's 
house  is  on  firej '  and  so,  instead  of  minding 
the  business  or  his  court,  he  is  to  be  occu- 
pied in  getting  the  engine  with  the  greatest 
speed.  There  is  no  end  of  this.  Every 
judge  who  has  land,  trades  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  corn  or  in  cattle,  and  in  the  land 
itself:  undoubtedly  his  steward  acts  for 
him,  and  so  do  clerks  for  a  great  merchant. 
A  judge  may  be  a  farmer,  but  he  is  not  to 
geld  his  own  pigs.  A  judge  mav  play  a 
little  at  cards  for  his  amusement:  but  he  is 
not  to  play  at  marbles,  or  chuck-farthing  in 
the  piazsa.  No,  sir,  there  is  no  profession 
to  which  a  man  gives  a  very  gfreat  propor- 
tion of  his  time.  It  is  wonderful,  when  a 
calculation  is  made,  how  little  the  mind  is 
actually  employed  in  the  discharge  of  any 
profession.  No  man  would  be  a  judge, 
upon  the  condition  of  being  totally  a  judge. 
The  best  employed  lawyer  has  his  mind  at 
work  but  for  a  small  proportion  of  his  time; 
a  great  deal  of  his  occupation  is  merely 
mechanical.    I  once  wrote  for  a  magazine: 

the  loM  of  hor  ton,  which  event  took  place  in 
March,  1776,  and  ii  alloded  to  k  the  leCtan. 
Nor  can  Mr.  Boswell*e  date  be  miitaken,  lor  he 
taya,  that  CampbeU  dined  at  Mr.  Dilly'a  oo  Wed- 
nesday the  60k  April,  and  the  6th  April  feU  on  a 
Wednesday  m  1775.  Mr.  Boewell  had,  raoro. 
over»  left  London  in  1776,  prior  to  the  date  of 
Mm.  Thrale'B,  so  that  he  coald  not  have  met  Dr. 
Campbell  in  that  year.  The  discrepancy  is  on  a 
point  of  no  impofta&ce»  bat  it  aeeaia  inezplioahie. 
— Eo.] 

*  [This  most  have  been  aid  in  a  mere  8;.irit  of 
aigomentation,  for  we  have  seen  {anitt  P*  869.) 
that  he  was  aqgry  at  a  jodge'a  being  so  miieh  like 
an  ordinary  gentleman  aa  even  to  wear  a  r^uml 
h€U  in  his  own  connliy  boose,  and  he  oensored 
him  for  being  ao  much  of  a  fiumer  as  to  fami  a 
part  of  his  demene  tot  his  own  amasetnent.— 
Eo.] 


I  made  a  ealodatlott,  that  if  I  ahoiild  write 
but  a  page  a  day,  at  the  same  rate,  I  diovid, 
in  ten  years,  write  nine  volumes  in  foUo^  of 
an  ordinary  stae  and  print"  Boawmi.L. 
"  Such  aa  *  Carte's  History  r ' "  Jorhsov. 
''  Yes,  sir;  when  a  man  writes  from  his  own 
mind,  he  writes  very  rapidly*.  The  great- 
est part  of  a  writer's  time  is  spent  in  read- 
ing, in  order  to  write;  a  man  wtU  torn  over 
half  a  hbraiy,  to  ma]»  one  book." 


»> 


I  argued  warmly  against  tiie  judges  trad- 
ing, and  mentioning  Hale  aa  an  instanee  of 
a  perfect  jtidge,  who  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  his  ofeoe.  JoBMsov.  "  Hale,  sir, 
attended  to  other  things  besides  law:  he 
lefl  a  great  estate.''  Soswbll.  «  That 
was  because  what  he  got  aecumulaiad 
out  any  exertion  and  anxiety  on  his  psot. 

While  the  dispute  went  on.  Moody  onee 
tried  to  ssy  something  on  our  side.  Tom 
Davies  clspped  him  on  the  back,  toencom^ 
age  him.  Beauclerk,  to  whom  I  mentioned 
this  circumstance,  said,  "  that  he  could  not 
conceive  a  more  humiliating  situation  than 
to  be  clapoed  on  the  back  by  Tom  Davies.** 

We  spoice  of  Rolt,  to  whose  <  Dictionary 
of  Commerce '  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  pre^ 
face.  JoHNSov.  <*  Okl  Gardener,  the  book 
seller,  employed  Rolt  end  Smart  to  write  a 
monthly  miscellany,  called  *  The  Universal 
Visitor.'  There  was  a  formal  written  coi^ 
tract,  which  AUen  the  printer  saw.  Gar- 
dener thought  as  yon  do  of  the  judge. 
They  were  bound  to  write  nothing  ebe; 
they  were  to  have,  I  think,  a  third  of  the 
pronts  of  his  sixpenny  pisrophlct;  and  the 
contract  was  for  ninety-nine  years.  I  wish 
I  hsd  thought  of  giving  this  to  Thnriow,  in 
the  cause  about  uterary  property.  TVIiat 
sn  excellent  instance  would  it  have  been  of 
the  oppression  of  booksellers  towards  poor 
authors!"  smiling 3.  Davies,  zealous  lor 
the  honour  of  the  irade^  said  Gardener  was 
not  properly  a  bookseller.  Johksoii.  ''Nsy. 
sir;  he  certainly  was  a  bookseller.  He  had 
served  his  tame  regularly,  was  a  member  of 
the  Stationers'  Company,  kept  a  shop  in  the 
face  of  mankind,  purchased  copyright,  said 
was  a  Mtiopoiey  sir,  in  every  sense.  I 
wrote  for  some  months  in  '  The  Umvecssl 
Visitor '  for  poor  Smart,  while  be  was  siMid, 
not  then  knowing  the  terms  on  whiefa  he 
was  engaged  to  write,  and  thinking  1   was 


'  Johnson  eartainly  ifid,    who  had 
stored  with  knowledge,  and  tsenung  widi  a 
ry  ;  hot  the  observation  is  sot  applieshla  to 
teis  in  generat— Boswsu*. 

'  TlMie  has  probably  beaa  oone  ndslaha 
thetBrmaof  thissappoaad  eitnordiDaiy 
the  reoital  of  which  from  hesnay  afibidsd 
sen  BO  ranch  play  ibr  his  spoitiTs  t 
if  itwis  woidsdashe  esppossd,  it 
dMlIahsaldesiMhHlsftt  wss  a  jska.    Mr. 
dsBsr*  1  am  aaassd, 
man.-— BoswaiA, 


•sta 
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doMg  him  good.  1  hcjjed  hi»  wits  would 
•oon  Ktani  to  hinu  Mine  vetwned  to  me, 
aod  I  wrote  in  <  The  Uniireraai  Visitor  *  no 
loDffer." 

Ffidny,  7th  April,  I  dhicd  with  htm  st  a 
tavern,  with  a  nomeroua  company  K  JoBir- 
sov.  **  I  have  hem  raiding  *  Twias's  Tra- 
Teb  IB  Spain,*  which  are  just  come  out. 
They  nre  as  good  aa  the  firat  book  of  travels 
thai  yoa  will  take  np.  They  aie  aa  good 
as  those  of  Keyaler  or  Blainville;  nay,  as 
Addison^,  if  yoa  except  the  learning. 
They  are  not  so  good  as  Brydone's,  but 
tbey  are  better  than  Pococke's.  1  have  not, 
indeed,  cut  the  leaves  yet;  bat  I  have  read 
in  them  where  the  pages  are  open,  and  I  do 
not  su|>|>ose  that  what  is  in  the  pages  which 
are  cioaed  is  woisethan  what  is  in  the  ooen 
psfea.  It  would  seem,''  he  added,  "  that 
Addkon  had  not  acquired  much  Itatian 
Warning,  for  we  do  not  find  it  introduced 
into  his  writings.  The  only  instance  that 
I  recollect  is  his  quoting  *  ^fcvo  6cne;  per 
star  megUo,  tie  fui  K*  *' 

I  mentioned  Ajtidtson's  having  borrowed 
many  of  his  olasiical  remarks  from  Lean- 
dio  Albert!  3.    Mr.  Beauclerk  said, ''  It  was 

*  [At  th€  Club,  where  there  were  present  Mr. 
ChaOm  Fox  (prendrat).  Sir  J.  Reyuolde,  Dra. 
iehflion  and  Perey,  MsMre  Beauclerk,  Bofwell, 
Cfaamier,  Gibbon,  Laagton,  and  Steevens :  why 
Mr.  BcMrnrell  sometimes  nnks  the  eiub  is  not  quite 
elev.  lie  might  very  natarally  have  felt  some 
relocfance  to  betray  the  piivate  convenation  of  a 
coovtvial  meeting,  but  that  feeling  would  baye 
opeialed  on  all  oecasions.  It  may,  however,  be 
obseryed  that  he  generally  endeavoon  to  ooniSne 
his  report  to  what  was  said  either  by  Johnuan  or 
hwu€lf. — Zv.} 

*  Addison,  however,  does  not  mention  where 
thtfl  celebrated  epitaph,  which  has  eluded  a  rei^ 
diligent  tuqairy,  is  ibnnd. — ^Malone.  [It  is 
mentioned  by  old  Howell.  "  The  Italian  saying 
may  be  well  applied  to  poor  England :  "  I  was 
wt& — wovld  be  better — ^took  phyaks — and  died." 
-^LeU,  20th  Jan.  1647.— £o.] 

'  [Thin  observatbn  is,  as  Mr.  Marldand  ob- 
acTfasto  AM,  to  be  found  in  Lord  Chesterfield's 
leOen  to  his  son :  *'  I  have  been  lately  informed 
of  aa  Ualiaa  book,  which  I  believe  may  be  of 
Bse  to  yoo,  and  which,  I  dare  say,  you  may  get 
at  Rome  ;  written  by  one  Alberti,  about  fonrKore 
or  a  bandied  yeani  ago»  a  thick  quarto.  It  is  a 
fbswral  description  of  Italy  ;  from  whence  I  am 
sittiid  that  Mr.  Addison,  to  save  himself  trouble, 
has  taken  most  of  his  remarks  and  classical 
refieraDces.  I  am  told  that  it  is  an  excellent  book 
(or  a  vaYoUer  in  Italy.'*— Vol  ii.  p.  S51.  If 
credit  ie  to  be  given  to  Addison  himself  (and  who 
can  doabt  his  veracity  ?)  this  supposition  must  be 
groundlfss  tie  expressly  says,  *'  /  have  taken 
care  to  consider  particularly  the  several  passages 
of  the  ancient  poets,  which  have  any  relation  to 
the  places  or  cariosities  I  met  with :  for,  before  I 
entmed  on  my  voyage,  I  took  care  to  rrfreeh  my 
mtmary  among  the  elasne  authon,  and  to  makt 
such  eotUetums  out  of  them  as  I  might  aAer- 


alleged  tiiat  he  had  banowed  also  ftem  an- 
other Italian  authowr.**  Joaneon.  ''Why, 
sir,  all  who  ^o  to  look  for  what  the  elas- 
sicks  have  said  of  Italy  must  find  the  same 
pasBS^es  ^  and  I  shoud  think  it  would  be 
one  ol  the  first  things  the  Italians  would  do 
OB  the  revival  of  learning,  toeoUeet  all  that 
the  Roman  authours  haw  said  of  tber 
country. »» 

Ossian  being  me»tk>ned  ; — JoHirsoir. 
'*  Supposing  the  Irish  and  Eras  languagea 
to  be  the  saoM,  which  I  do  not  beUeve  ^, 
yet  ss  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and  H^ 
brides  ever  wrote  their  nadve  language,  it 
is  not  to  be  credited  that  a  long  poem  was 
preserved  among  them.  If  we  had  no  evi- 
dence of  the  art  of  writing  being  practised 
in  one  of  the  counties  of  England,  we 
should  not  believe  that  a  long  poem  wss 
preserved  lAere,  though  in  the  neighbour- 
wg  counties,  where  the  same  langfuaee  waa 
spoken,  the  inhabitants  eooki  write."  mau- 
CL£ax«  ^*  The  ballad  of  Lilliburlero  ^  was 
once  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  great 
efiiect  in  bringing  about  the  revolution. 
Yet  I  question  whether  any  body  can  repeat 
it  now;  which  shows  how  impiobable  it  is 
that  much  poetry  ahonld  be  preserved  by 
tradition." 

One  of  the  company  sn^^gested  an  inter- 
nal objection  to  the  antiquity  of  the  poetry 
said  to  be  Ossian's,  that  we  do  not  find  the 
teoif  in  it,  which  must  have  been  the  case 
had  it  been  of  that  age. 

The  mention  of  the  wolf  had  led  Johnson 
to  think  of  other  wild  bessts;  and  while  Sir 
Joshua  Reynokla  and  Mr.  Langton  were 
carrying  on  a  dialogue  about  something 
which  en^aeed  them  earnestly,  he,  in  tbo 
midst  of  It,  broke  out,  <^  Pennsnt  tells  of 
beare."  What  he  added  i  have  forgotten 
They  went  on,  which  he,  being  dull  of 
hearing,  did  not  perceive,  or,  if  he  did,  was 
not  willing  to  break  oS  his  talk;  so  he  con- 
tinued to  vociferate  his  remarks,  and  bear 
("like  a  word  in  a  catch,"  as  Beauclerk 
said)  was  repeatedly  heard  at  intervals- 
which  coming  from  him  who,  by  those  who 
did  not  know  him,  had  been  so  oHen  assi 
milated  to  that  ferocious  animal,  while  we 
who  were  sitting  round  could  hardly  stifle 
laughter,  produced  a  very  ludicrous  effect 
Silence  having  ensured,  he  proceeded: 
"  We  are  told,  that  the  black  bear  is  inno- 
cent; but  I  should  not  like  to  trust  m^rself 
with  him.*'  Mr.  Gibbon  muttered,  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice, "  I  should  not  like  to 

wards  have  occaawn  for,  &c." — Trtfaet  to  Re- 
marks*— ^Ed.] 

4  "But  if  yoa  find  the  same  appHcoHons  in 
another  book,  then  Addison's  leamii^  Gdb  to  the 
ground/*  oAle,  p.  481. — ^Mai^ohk. 

'  [He  was  m  error.    See  ante,  p.  284. — En.] 
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trust  myvelf  with  you.''  This  piece  of  aar- 
castick  pleasantry  was  a  prudent  resolution, 
if  applied  to  a  competition  of  abilities  ^ 

Patriotism  having  become  one  of  our  top- 
icks,  Johnson  suddenly  uttered,  in  a  stronff 
determined  tone,  an  apophthegm,  at  which 
many  will  start:  "  Patriotism  is  the  last 
refuge  of  a  scoundrel  3.''  But  let  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  he  did  not  mean  a  real  and 
generous  love  of  our  country,  but  that  pre- 
tended patriotism,  which  so  many,  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  have  made  a  cloak  for 
self-interest  I  maintained,  that  certainly 
all  patriots  were  not  scoundrels.  Being 
urged  (not'by  Johnson)  to  name  one  excep- 
tion, I  mentioned  an  enunent  person  3»  whom 
we  all  greatly  admired.  Johvsok.  "  Sir, 
I  do  not  say  that  he  is  not  honest:  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  conclude  from  ms  politi- 
cal conduct  that  he  m  honest.  Were  he  to 
accept  a  {dace  ifVom  this  ministiVi  he  would 
lose  that  character  of  firmness  which  he  has, 
and  niisiit  be  turned  out  of  his  place  in  a 
year.  Tlus  ministry  is  neither  stable,  nor 
grateful  to  their  friends,  as  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  was;  so  that  he  mav  think  it  more  for 
ms  interest  to  take  his  chance  of  his  party 
coming  in." 

Mrs.  Pritchard  being  mentioned,  he  said, 
"  Her  playmg  was  quite  mechanical.  It  is 
wonderful  how  little  mind  she  had.  Sir, 
she  had  never  read  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth 
all  through.  She  no  more  thought  of  the 
plav  out  of  which  her  part  was  twen,  than 
a  shoemaker  thinks  of  the  skin  out  of  which 
the  piece  of  leather  of  which  he  is  making  a 
pair  of  shoes  is  cut" 

On  Saturday,  May  8, 1  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Thrale's,  where  we  met  the  Irish 
Dr.  CampbelM.  Johnson  had  supped  the 
night  before  at  Mrs.  Abington's  witn  some 
fashionable  people  whom  as  named ;  and  he 
seemed  mucn  pleased  with  havinr  made  one 
in  so  elegant  a  circle.  Nor  did  ne  omit  to 
pique  his  mi$tre$$  a  little  with  jealousy  of 

^  [Mr.  Green,  the  anonymoni  aathor  of  the 
'*  Diarv  of  a  Lover  of  Literatiire  "  (printed  at 
Ipswich),  ttatei,  under  the  date  of  18th  Jnne, 
1796,  that  a  friend  whom  he  dengpates  by  the 
initial  M  (and  whom  I  believe  to  be  my  able  and 
obliging  iriend  Sir  James  Mackintosh),  talking  to 
him  of  the  relative  abiUty  of  Bnrke  and  GibU>n, 
said,  *'  Gibbon  might  have  been  cnt  out  of  a  cor- 
ner of  Barkers  mind  without  his  miasng  it"  I 
Jaocy,  now  that  enthaaiasm  baa  cooled,  Sir  James 
woald  be  incli^ied  to  allow  Gibbon  a  laiger  share 
of  mind,  though  his  intellectual  powers  can  never 
be  compared  with  Burke's. — ^Ed.] 

*  [This  remarkable  $oriie,  which  has  very 
much  amused  the  world,  wUl  hereafter  be  stm 
more  arawing,  when  it  is  known,  that  it  appean 
by  the  hooka  of  the  Club,  that  at  the  moment  it 
was  uttered,  Mr,  Fox  teas  in  the  chair, ^^Zn.} 

'  [No  doubt  Mr.  Bwfcs.— Ed.] 

*  [See  ofilf,  pp.  516  and  617. — ^Ep.] 


her  housewifely;  lor  he  aaid,  with  m  maSht 
*<  Mrs.  Abington*s  jelly,  my  dear  lady,  was 
better  than  yours.*' 

Mrs.  Thrale,  who  frequently  praetiaed  a 
coarse  ^  mode  of  flattery,  by  repeating  hia 
bon  meU  in  his  hearing,  told  us  that  he  had 
said,  a  oertaln  celebrated  aclor  6  was  just  fit 
to  stand  at  the  door  of  an  anetion-room 
with  a  long  pole,  and  cry»  ^  Pray,  gentle- 
men, walk  in;"  and  that  a  certain  antliour, 
npon  hearing  this,  had  said,  that  another 
still  more  cmbrated  actor?  was  fit  (or  no> 
thing  better  than  that,  and  wonkl  pick  your 
pocket  afVer  you  came  out.  Jchhsov. 
"  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  there  ia  no  wit  in  what 
our  friend  added;  there  is  only  mbmt. 
You  may  as  well  say  of  any  man  tknt  he 
will  pick  a  pocket.  Besides,  the  man  who 
is  stationed  at  the  door  does  not  pick  peopled 
pockets;  that  is  done  within  by  the  anctiOD- 
eer.»» 

Mrs.  Thrale  toki  us  that  Tom  Daviea  re- 
peated, in  a  very  baki  manner^  the  stmy  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  first  repartee  to  me,  which  I 
have  related  exactly  K  He  made  me  any,  **I 
tMM  bom  in  Scotland,"  instead  <^  'M  eoine 
flnum  Scotland;"  so  that  Johnson'a  anying, 
"  That,  sir,  is  what  a  great  many  or  your 
eountrymen  cannot  help,"  had  no  point,  or 
even  meaning;  and  that  upon  thia  Iwing 
mentioned  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  he  ofaaenred, 
''  It  is  not  every  man  that  can  eorry  a  htm 
mot." 

On  Monday^  April  10, 1  dined  with  him 
at  General  Oglethorpe's  s,  with  Mr.  Lang- 

^  [Certainly  coane  enei^;  but  not  aafie^ 
quendy  practised  by  Boswell  himself;  and  not 
raiwh  eoaner  than  writing  eveiy  mot,  ben  or 
otherwise,  which  he  spoke,  and  giring  him  Iha 
record  to  read  nest  morning. — See  Tuor  to  the 
HthndtBf  pas$im, — ^Ed.] 

*  [Probably  6heridaB.—Ei>.] 

^  [Certainly  Garrick ;  the  aiuthow  was,  ptt« 
heps,  Murphy  :  a  great  friend  of  the  Thnlva,  andl 
who  had  eccaaianal  differences  with  Gairiek. — 
Ed.] 

*  JhUe^  p.  1T8. — ^Bo9WBi.L. 

*  Let  me  here  be  allowed  to  pay  my  tiibale  of 

meet  sincere  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  that  et* 

celleat  penon,  roy  intimacy  with  whom  was  the 

more  valuable  to  me,  because  my  fiiut  acquaintaaee 

with  bun  was  unexpected  and  unsolicited.    Soon 

after  the  poblicatioa  of  my  "  Account  of  Conica," 

he  did  me  the  honour  to  <»U  on  roe,  and  approad^ 

ing  me  with  a  (rank  courteous  air,  said,  «*  Mj 

name,  sir,  ■  Oglethorpe,  and  I  wUi  to  be  ac* 

quamted  with  you*"    1  was  not  a  little  flattered 

to  be  thus  addrassed  by  an  eminent  man,  of  wboto 

I  had  read  in  Pope,  from  my  eariy  yeaia, 

'*  Or.  driven  by  ■trcMig  beaerolflnee  of  aiml, 
WUl  fly  like  Oglathociie  from  pole  to  pok.^ 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  firand  woithy  ofhia 
good  opinion,  inaomudi,  that  I  not  oafy 


to  make  one  in  the  man v  respectable 
nies  whom  he  eatertaiaed  at  his  table,  bat 
I  cover  at  his  hospitable  boaid  eveiy  day 
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(ontod  tbe  Iriili  Dr.  Canpbefly  whom  the 
General  htd  oUigmr^  riven  me  lesre  to 
Itfifig  with  me.  This  Teerned  ^[e&tleman 
wii  thus  gratified  with  a  very  high  intel* 
leetnal  feut,  by  not  only  being  in  company 
with  Dr.  Jobnaon,  bnt  with  General  Ogle- 
thorpe, who  had  been  so  long  a  celebrated 
naaie  bolh  at  home  and  abroad^. 

I  rnact,  again  and  again,  entreat  of  my 
itadeia  not  to  auppoae  that  my  imperfect 
recofd  of  converaation  eontaina  the  whole 
oTwhat  waa  aaid  by  Johnson,  or  other  em- 
ioeat  penons  who  uved  with  htm.  What 
I  have  preaerrcdi  however,  has  the  value 
of  the  moat  perfect  anthenticitv. 

He  thia  day  enlarged  upon  Pope^  melan- 
eholy  remark, 


•( 


Man  nerer  if,  but  always  to  be  blest" 


He  atserled,  that  the  preuni  was  never  a 
happy  state  to  anjr  human  being;  but  that, 
18  every  part  of  life,  of  which  we  are  con- 
icioin,  was  at  some  point  of  time  a  period 
3fet  to  eoaie,  in  which  felicity  was  expected, 
there  was  some  happiness  produced  by 
hope.  Being  pressed  upon  this  subject, 
and  aaked  if  he  really  was  of  opinion,  that 
though,  in  general,  happiness  was  very 
rare  m  human  life,  a  man  was  not  some- 
times happy  in  the  moment  that  was 
present,  be  answered,  <<  Never,  but  when 
he  is  drunk.''  [It  was  a  gloomy 
1122b.  •^om  of  his,  that  the  pains  and  mis- 
eries of  humsn  life  outweighed  its 
hsppiness  and  good;  but  on  a  lady's  ask- 
ia^niffl,  whether  he  would  not  permit  the 
ttH  end  ^'el  of  eommoia  Ufe  to  be  put 
ifllotbe  scale  of  happiness  and  good,  he 
•eemed  embarrassed  (very  unusual  with 
him),  and,  answeriu^  in  the  affirmative, 
rose  fVorn  his  seat,  as  if  to  avoid  the  infer- 
ence and  reply,  which  his  answer  author- 
ized the  lady  to  make  J 

[Dr.  Johnson  did  not  like  any 
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one  who  said  they  were  happy,  or 
who  said  any  one  else  was  so.  *<  It 
W83  all  cant,"  he  would  cry;  "  the  doe 
knows  he  is  miserable  all  the  time."  A 
friend  whom  he  loved  ezceedin|^y  told  him 
on  some  occasion  notwithstanding,  that  his 
wife's  sister  was  temUiy  happy,  and  called 
BDoo  t^  lady  to  confirm  bis  aesertlon, 
vmich  she  did  somewhat  roundly  as  we  say, 
and  with  an  accent  and  manner  cabbie  of 
a^mding  Dr.  Johnson,  if  her  position  had 
not  been  anfficient,  witbont  any  thinf  more, 
to  put  htm  in  a  vm  ill  hvmour.  "  if  your 
mer-in-lawta  raally  the  contented  being 
rile  profieaan  haiaelf,  air,"  said  he,  *'  her 
life  give*  the  lie  to  every  research  of  hu- 


kgmpeDedtabe 


;  and  in  his  soeieljr  I 


ftilsd  to  eaioy  ^Isamsd  md  siiiBiatsd 

■ensd  widi  ganafae  aaathnsDis  ef 


manity;  for  aha  lia  happg^  witkont  beahhf 
without  beauty,  without  money,  and  with* 
out  underatanding."  Thia  stoiy  he  told 
me  hmiself;  and  when  I  expreascd  some* 
thing  of  the  horror  I  felt,  "  The  same  sin* 
piditv,"  said  he,  *<  which  prom|itod  her  to 
extol  felicity  she  never  felt,  hindered  her 
from  feeling  what  shocks  you  on  rmetitBon. 
I  tell  you,  the  woman  ia  ugly,  ana  aicUy, 
and  foolish,  and  poor;  a^  would  it  not 
make  a  man  hang  himadf  to  hear  anch  a 
creature  say  it  was  happv?"] 

He  urged  General  Opflethorpe  to  give  the 
world  his  Life.    He  smd, ''  I  know  no  man 
whose  Life  wouki  be  more  intorestinff.    If 
I  were  furnished  with  materials^  I  mould  > 
be  very  glad  to  write  it  9." 

Mr.  Scott  of  Am  well's  Elegies  were  ly* 
ing  in  the  room.  Dr.  Johnson  observed, 
''  They  are  very  well,  but  such  as  twenty 
people  might  write."  Upon  this  I  took  oe* 
casion  to  controvert  Horace'a  maxim, 
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mediocriboB  ease  poetis 


>  (8seflMte,fk.48;)^I».) 
VOL.  U  66 


Non  Di,  non  homines,  non  coocesn^re  coIomoM:  *' 

for  here  (I  observed)  was  a  very  middle* 
rate  poet,  who  pleased  many  readers,  and 
therefore  poetry  of  a  middle  sort  was  eati« 
tied  to  some  esteem;  nor  could  I  see  why 
poetry  shoukl  not,  like  every  thing  else,  have 
different  gradations  of  excellence,  and  con- 
sequently of  value.  Johnson  repeated  the 
common  remark,  that  *<  as  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  our  having  poetry  at  all,  it  be* 
ing  merely  a  luxury,  an  instrument  of  plea- 
sure, it  can  have  no  value,  unless  when  ex- 
quisite in  its  kind."  I  declared  myself  not 
satisfied.  "Why,  then,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  Horace  and  you  must  settle  it"  He  waa 
not  much  in  the  humour  of  talking. 

No  more  of  his  conversation  for  some^ 
days  appears  in  my  journsl,  except  that 
when  ajprentlemantold  him  he  had  bou^hti 
a  suit  of  lace  for  his  lady,  he  said,  "  Well, 
sir,  you  have  done  a  good  thinff  and  a  wise 
thing."  "  I  have  done  s  gooa  thing,"  said 
the  gentleman,  "  but  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  done  a  wise  thing."  Johhsoit.  ''Yes, 
sir;  no  money  is  better  s])ent  than  what  la 
lud  out  for  domestic  satisfaction.  A  man 
is  pleased  that  hia  wife  is  dressed  as  well  aa 
other  people;  and  a  wife  ia  pleaaed  that  she* 
is  dressed." 

On  Friday,  April  14,  beiBg  Good  Friday, 
I  repaired  to  him  in  the  morning,  according 

*  The  Geaeral  seemed  vnwflUiig  to  enter  vpen 
it  at  tfaii  time ;  bat  upon  a  aabseqoeot  ooearioa 
he  eonunaniMted  to  me  a  uvmber  of  pardealan^ 
whieh  I  have  eommitted  to  writhig;  bm  I  was 
not  sufficiently  dilimt  in  obtaining  mofe  from' 
bifli,  not  apprabeadnig  that  his  fHeads  were  so 
soon  to  lose  hUn;  for  notwithstondtitg  hie  graat 
age,  he  was  vary  bsahhy  aad  vigorom,  and  was' 
at  last  eanisd  off  by  a  viatsMt  Avar,  whish  ii 
fctsi  St  say  period  ef  11%  »  Bee  well. 
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V^viY^btml  iniikim  enihat  dinr,  mnd  bmk- 
fa«tod  witk  him.  I  obwnml  thct  he  fastRd 
■o  very  strietly,  thmt  he  did  not  even  taste 
breedf  and  took  no  milk  with  his  lea^  I  sup- 
pose becmise  it  is  a  kind  of  animal  food. 

He  enteied  upon  the  state  of  the  nation, 
and  thns  disooufsed :  **  Sir,  the  great  mis- 
fortune now  is,  that  gOTsmraent  has  too 
liltle  power.  AH  thai  it  haa  to  bestow 
must  of  necessity  he  giren  to  support  hself  ^ 
so  Uiat  it  cannot  reward  merit.  No  man, 
for  instance,  can  now  be  made  a  bishop  for 
his  leaning  and  piety  M  his  only  chance 
for  promotion  is  his  being  connected  with 
somebody  who  has  pariiamentaty  interest 
Onr  several  ministsrs  in  this  reign  have 
outbid  each  other  in  concessions  to  the  peo- 
ple. Lord  Bute,  though  a  venr  honour- 
able man, — a  man  who  meant  welly— a  man 
who  had  his  bkx)d  full  of  prerogative^ — 
was  a  theoretical  statesman,  a  book-minister, 
and  thought  thisoovntry  could  be  governed 
by  the  influence  of  the  crown  alone.  Then » 
sir,  he  gave  up  a  great  deal.  He  advised 
the  kin^  to  agree  that  the  judges  should 
hold  their  places  for  life,  instead  of  losing 
them  St  the  accession  of  s  new  king.  Lord 
Bute,  I  suppose,  thought  to  make  the  king 
popular  by  this  concession;  but  the  people 
never  minded  it:  and  it  was  a  most  iropoli* 
tick  measure.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
judge  should  hoM  his  ofiiee  for  life,  more 
thsn  any  other  person  in  publick  trust.  A 
judge  may  be  partial  otherwise  than  to  the 
crown;  we  have  seen  judges  partial  to  the 
populace.  A  judge  may  become  corrupt, 
and  yet  there  may  not  be  legal  evidence 
agai  nst  him.  A  fudge  may  become  froward 
from  age.  A  judfge  mav  grow  unfit  for  his 
office  in  many  ways,  ft  was  desirable  that 
Ihere  should  be  a  possibility  of  being  de- 
Bvered  fVom  him  by  a  new  king.  That  is 
BOW  gone  by  an  act  of  parliament  ex  gra- 
Hd  of  the  CTown«  Lord  Bute  advised  the 
king  to  give  up  a  very  large  sum  of  money  ^^ 

'  FVont  thb  too  Jmt  obtenration  there  are  loine 
emlsent  exceptions. — BotwxLL.  [That  a  gen- 
Sfal  aaMTtion  ihoiild  be  prononnced  too  just  by 
the  Tery-penon  who  sdmHi  that  it  li  not  viiiTef> 
*By  jnt  'ii  a  Utfie  odd ;  bat,  moreover,  the 
**  smneat  ssoecMltns*'  deetrey  the  whole  fbrce  of 
die  eieition.  In  a  eonetitiition  of  government  and 
ioeleiy  like  om,  kftaeaee,  imemit,  and  ooanez- 
isaanwthava  smw  weight  ia  the  dirtrOmtion 
s»<ft4>f chaneh  patronage.  JohaMa*saMertk>ttwea 
t|»t  fihay  had  otf  the  we%ht,  to  the  yiter  txeht- 
uon  of  piety  and  laaroing.  Bocwell,  by  denying 
the  sotM  sKdaaoB,  defeats  the  foice  of  JohQMii'e 
ciUsrvation,  whieh  oeitaialy  was  too  broadly,  and* 
of  sspme,  inooifsolly  asfirsMed. — ^£0.] 

7  The  mpaey  aiising  Ibm  the  propofty  of  the 
priass  taken  bebm  the  daelaiatipn  af  war,  whioh 
Wisa  given  to  his  majesty  hy  the  peaoa  of.Paris, 
atd  amanntad  to  amraids  of  lOOJiOOi..  ami  fiom 
As  bMMb  M  lbs  oaMUbA  wMi 


forishieh nobody Hittihad luik  itwasof 
oanseqnenee  to  the  kingy  bmt  BOthing  10 
the  puDliek,  among  whom  it  was  divMtd. 
When  I  ssy  Lord  Bvte  advised,  I  mesa, 
that  socb  acts  were  done  when  he  waa  min- 
ister, and  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  advised 
them.  Lord  Bute  showed  an  undue  par* 
tiality  to  Scotchmen.  He  tamed  out  Dr. 
Niehols',  a  very  enunent  man,  from  beiog 
physieian  to  the  king,  to  make  room  lor  one 
of  hiscomitrymen,  a  man  very  low  in  bit 
profession  <.  He  had  •—^"•^•^  s  and  «<~ 
to  go  on  errands  for  him.  He  had  occa- 
sion for  people  to  go  on  errands  lor  bin; 
but  he  should  not  hsve  hsd  Bootcb- 
men;  and,  certainly,  he  dKRiid  not  have 
suffered  them  to  have  accesa  to  him  be- 
fore the  fust  people  in  Ungland." 

I  told  him,  that  the  admission  of  one  of 
them  befors  the  first  people  in  Eag (end, 
which  had  given  the  greatest  ofienee»  was 
no  more  than  what  happens  at  every  minis* 
ter^  levee,  where  thoae  who  attend  ere  sd- 
mitted  in  the  order  that  they  baveeonif, 
which  is  better  tiian  admitting  them  nceofd- 
ing  to  their  rank :  for  if  that  were  to  be  the 


ted  at  200,00W.  more.  Sorety,  there  was  a 
noMe  munifieence  in  tins  gift  fhim  a  moaareb  10 
bii  people:  And  let  it  be  remamberad,  tint 
daring  the  Eari  of  Bnte'e  admiantiatioB,  the  kinf 
was  grseioaalv  |4eesed  to  give  up  the  bereditnr 
lefenues  of  the  erovm,  and  to  aecept,  ummd  ti 
them,  of  the  Innited  som  of  600,0001.  a  yeer ; 
apon  which  Bladcstoao  observes,  that  **  The  b^ 
raditBiy  raveoass,  ben^  pat  onder  the  one 
msBagemeBt  ss  the  othsr  branches  of  the  pobliek 
patrtuuNiy,  wiU  produoo  more,  and  be  better  eol- 
leeted  than  beretoibrs;  and  the  pohlidk  is  a 
gainer  of  apwanib  of  100,000/.  per  tumum^  by 
this  diunterested  bonnty  of  his  majesty."— Csss. 
book  i.  chap.  viii.  p.  880. — ^Boswsli-, 

>  [Frank  Nichols.  He  was  of  Exeter  Collsfi: 
M.  A.,  Jane,  1721;  B.  M.,  Febroaiy,  1781; 
M.  D.,  1789.  Died  1778,  in  the  eigbtiach  yesr  of 
his  age. — Hall.] 

*  [Probablv  Dr.  Dnncan,  who  was  appoiated 
phyoician  to  the  king  in  1700;  and  not,  u  bos 
been  sonnbed,  Sir  John  Pringle,  who  wu  sp- 
pointed  pbynebn  to  the  <pieen  in  I70l^^En.] 

*  [The  Editor  was  convinced  that  the  8i«  of 
these  bUmks  naeatt  Wtddtrtntm^  tiU  be  fband 
that  8far  Janes  Maekintoeb  doabtod  it,  from  lUab- 
ing that Wsddsriiani WM alfoady toe  heaths 
seals  of  sode^  to  be  spoken  of  so  eeoieiiiplaosrfy 
aa  Johasoa  hern  does;  bat,  oa  a  fall 
of  all  the  draamslaaeei,  the  Ediiar  is  iiwHy 
fiad  that  WeOdertmrn  was  hera  maaot. 
seeood  blaak,  Sir  Jaassi  thiaha,  and  iha  Ediiaf 
agrees  with  him,  means*  esrtainly,  ifame,  iha 
aathor  of  Doqgiaa.  Baswell  alMtays  pasi  a  ssbh 
bo»  of  aatariske  «^  to  the  leoaia  of  the  asaMi  l» 

I.  and,  in lh« sfaa^  the  a««^fttba 
sT  WsddsAwn  sad  Hema ;  and, 
over».wafiBd  Wtiitthwrn  and 
asBodatadaa  saleUitaBefLesdBals,iB 
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nde,  ft  mta  who  hw  wailed  ail  the  ttioni- 
iDf  might  hcve  the  mortifiaetioB  to  see  a 
peer,  nem\f  oone,  go  in  before  him,  end 
keep  hhn  waiting  atiU.  JoMaoic  ''Tiwe, 
air;  bat  ****>  ahouki  not  have  come  to  the 
levee,  to  be  in  the  way  of  people  of  conae- 
qneoee.  He  saw  Lord  Bate  at  all  timea; 
and  coold  haifeaaid  what  lie  had  to  aay  at 
any  time,  an  weHaa  at  the  levee.  There  ia 
BOW  BO  prioM  nuniater:  there  ia  only  an 
agent  ibr  covenmwnt  in  the  honae  of  com- 
nona.  We  axe  governed  by  the  cabinet; 
but  there  ia  no  one  head  there  aince 
Sir  Robert  Walpole'a  tune."  BoawBi.L. 
**  What  then,  air^  ia  theoae  of  parliament?" 
JoBvaoir.  '« Why,  air,  parkament  ia  a 
targe  couactl  to  the  king;  and  the  advan- 
tage of  each  a  eoancil  la,  ha:ving  a  great 
Bomber  of  men  nf  property  coneemMl  in 
the  legialntare,  who,  for  their  own  intereat, 
will  not  consent  to  bad  laws.  And  jmi 
most  have  obaerved,  air,  the  adminiatiatron 
is  feeble  and  timid,  and  cannot  act  with 
that  attthoiity  and  reaohition  wiuch  ia  n^ 
cewary.  Were  I  in  power,  I  would  torn 
oat  every  man  who  dared  to  oppeae  sne. 
Goveroment  haa  the  diatrxbution  of  offices. 
Chat  it  may  be  enabled  to  maintain  its  au- 
thority.** 

«'  Lofd  Bate,"  he  added,  "  took  down 
too  faat,  without  buikiing  up  something 
new.**  BeewsLi*..  **  Becauae,  air,  he  found 
a  rotten  building.  Th«  political  coach  was 
drawn  by  a  aet  dTbad  horaea;  it  was  necea- 
atry  to  chaise  them."  Jorjtsov.  "  But 
he  shovid  have  changed  chew  oae  bv  one." 
I  toki  him  I  had  been  informed  by  Mr. 
Orme,  that  many  parta  of  the  East  Indies 
were  better  mapped  than  the  Highlands  of 
Seotfasd.  JoHJiaoir.  ''That  a  country 
may  be  mapped,  it  moat  be  travelled  over." 
^  Nay,**  eaid  I,  meaning  to  laugh  with  him 
at  one  of  hia  prejudices,  **  can't  you  say,  it 
«  not  taorfA  mapping?  " 

Aa  we  walked  to  St.  ClCTiient*8  church, 
and  saw  aeveral  shops  open  upon  this  most 
aolemo  laatMiay  of  tiie  christian  world,  I 
remarked,  that  one  ^disadvantage  arinng 
from  dbe  immensity  of  London  was,  that 
niibody  was  heeded  by  his  neighboar;  there 
waa  BO  fear  of  eensare  for  not  observinr 
Good  Fridajr,  aa  it  ought  to  be  kept,  and 
as  it  ia  kept  ia  oouatry  towna.  He  said,  it 
wsa,  vpoB  the  whole,  very  well  observed 
even  m  London,  fia  however  owned  that 
LoodoQwaa  toelanpe^  but  added,  "It  is 
Boneciiae  to  ear  tbenead  is  too  big  for  the 
bodr.  It  woiud  be  aa  much  too  bi|^,  though 
the  oody  were  evef  ao  large;  that  la  to  say, 
thoi^  the  eoontry  waa  ever  ao  extenaive. 

•  tMooa^inl 

'  £Y ea  bow  aaoRBoady  the  nMtiopolb  hsa  »- 

and  aiMft  daoa  the  jrsar 


k  haa  ao  aiiililarity  to  a  head  connected 
with  a  body," 

Dr.  WetheieU,  maator  of  the  Univeraity 
College,  Oxford,  aooompanied  ua  home 
from  church;  and  ailer  lie  waa  gone,  there 
came  two  other  gentlemen,  one  of  whom 
uttered  the  common-pbce  complainte,  that 
by  the  increase  of  tasKa,  labonr  would  be 
dear,  other  nationa  would  underaell  ns,  and 
onr  commerce  wodd  be  ruined.  Jomaox. 
(smiling).  "  Never  fear,  air^  our  com* 
meree  ia  in  a  very  good  ataie,  and  anppoaa 
we  had  no  commevoe  at  all,  we  eoula  live 
very  well  on  the  produce  of  our  own  eoun* 
try.**  I  cannot  omit  to  mention,  that  I 
never  knew  anv  man  who  waa  leas  dispo* 
aed  to  be  querufoua  than  Johnaon.  Whetl^ 
er  the  aubieet  was  hia  own  situation,  or  the 
stato  of  ahe  publick,  or  the  atate  of  human 
nature  in  general,  though  he  aaw  the  evils, 
faia  mind  waa  turnedto  reaohition,  and  nev* 
er  to  whining  oroomplaint 

We  went  again  to  St  Glement'a  in  the 
aAemoen.  He  had  found  fault  with  the 
preacher  in  4he  morning  for  not  chooaing  a 
tent  adapted  to  the  day.  The  preacher  in 
the  afternoon  had  choaen  one  extremely 
proper:  "  It  ia  finiahed." 

AlUr  the  evening  aarvice,  he  aaid, 
<'  Come,  you  shall  ao  home  with  me,  and 
ait  juat  an  hour."  But  he  waa  better  than 
his  word;  for  afler  we  had  drunk  tea  with 
Mra.  Wiliiama,  he  asked  me  to  go  up  tohia 
study  with  iiim,  where  we  sat  a  long  while 
tepfether  in  a  aerene  nndiatuxbed  frame  of 
mind,  aometimes  in  silence,  and  aometimca 
conversing,  as  we  felt  oursehres  inclined,  or 
more  properlv  speakings  as  he  waa  inclined; 
for  during  aliithecottrae  of  my  lonpf  intimi^ 
av  with  him,  my  respectful  attention  never 
abated,  and  my  wish  to  hear  him  waa  such, 
that  i  constantly  watched  every  dawning  of 
eommunlcfflien  from  that  great  and  illumi- 
nated mind. 

He  observed,  **  All  l^nowledji^e  is  of  itself 
of  some  value.  There  is  nothing  so  minute 
pr  inconsiderable,  that  I  would  not  rather 
know  it  than  not.    In  the  same  manner,  all 

Sower,  of  whatever  aort,  ia  of  itself  desira- 
le.  A  man  woukl  not  submit  to  lean»  to 
hem  a  ruffle  of  his  wife,  or  hia  wife*a 
maid:  but  if  a  mere  wish  oouki  attain 
it,  he  would  rather  wish  to  be  able  to  hem 
a  ruffle  V 

He  again  advised  me  to  keep  a  journal 
fullv  and  minutely,  but  not  to  mention  anoh 
tiiniea  aa  that  meat  waa  too  much  or  too 
little  done,  or  that  the  weather  waa  ihir  er 
rainy.  He  had  till  very  near  his  death  a 
contempt  for  the  notion  that  the  weather 
affects  the  human  frame. 


'  [  JobMoe  mid  that  ha  had 
loam  kniltiag  fiara  Desmter's 


attsoiplsdai 
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I  toid  him  that  cmr  fHend  Goldanith  had 
•aid  to  me  that  he  had  come  too  late  into 
the  world,  for  that  Pope  and  other  poets 
had  taken  up  the  places  in  tho  Temple  of 
Faroe;  so  that  as  hut  a  few  at  any  period  can 
possess  poetical  reputation,  a  man  of  genius 
can  now  hardly  acquire  it.  JoBVsoir.  **  That 
k  one  of  the  naost  sensible  thinffs  I  have 
ever  heard  of  Goldsmith.  It  is  difiicult  to 
^t  literary  fame,  and  it  is  every  day  crow- 
ing more  difficult  >.  Ah,  sir,-  that  sliould 
make  a  man  think  of  securing  happiness  in 
another  world,  which  all  who  try  sincerely 
for  it  may  attain.  In  comparison  of  that, 
how  little  are  all  other  tilings!  The  belief 
of  immortality  is  impressed  upon  all  men, 
and  all  men  act  under  an  impression  of  it, 
however  they  may  talk,  ana  though,  per- 
haps, they  may  be  scarcely  sensible  of  it" 
I  said,  it  appeared  to  me  that  some  people 
had  not  the  least  notion  of  immortality;  and 
I  mentioned  a  distinguished  gentlemsn^  of 
our  acquaintance.  Johvson.  "  Sir,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  notion  of  immortality,  he 
wouM  cut  a  throat  to  fill  his  pockets." 
When  I  quoted  this  to  Beauclerk,  who 
knew  much  more  of  the  gentleman  than  we 
did,  he  said  in  his  acid  manner,  *'  He  would 
cut  a  throat  to  fill  his  pockets,  if  it  were 
not  for  fear  of  being  hanffed." 

Dr.  Johnson  proceeded :  "  Sir,  there  is  a 
great «ry  about  infidelity:  but  there  are,  in 
reality,  ver^  few  infidels.  I  have  heard  a 
person,  ori^ally  a  Quaker,  but  now,  I  am 
afraid,  a  deist,  say,  that  he  did  not  believe 
there  were,  in  all  England,  above  two  hun- 
dred infidels  3." 

He  was  pleased  to  say,  '*  If  you  come  to 
■ettle  here,  we  will  have  one  day  in  the 
week  on  which  we  will  meet  by  ourselves. 

'  [With  all  doe  deference,  it  ■eeins  as  silly  as 
any  thing  that  poor  Goldsmith  ever  said.  LiterSr 
ty  fame  was  perhapa  as  cheaply  earned  in  tibe  last 
Iklf  of  the  eighteenth  centniy  as  at  any  time  in 
oar  history,  and  when  Johnaon  said  it  is  difficalt 
to  get  literary  lame,  he  should  have  recollected 
that  if  it  were  not  difficult,  it  wonld  not  be  fame; 
and,  after  all,  did  not  Goldsmith  himself  gain  a 
grsat  repntatbn  without  any  very  great  difficnity  ? 
Goldsmith,  who  had  read  and  borrowed  a  areat 
deal  from  the  tight  literature  of  the  Fkench,  fonnd 
a  somewhat  sinular  observatwn  in  VignetU- 
MarvUHana,  from  La  Bntyere,  "Les  anciens 
ont  toat  dit-on  vient  aojonrd'hiii  trop  taid  poor 
diie  dea  choses  noaveUea."  Seo  Vig,  Mar.  v. 
i.  p.  II49.-£d.] 

*  [AU  this  seema  so  asttavagullyabaaive,  that 
the  editor  bojpes  he  will  be  forgiven  lor  not  veo- 
toiiDg  a  surmise  as  to  the  name  of  the  **  distin- 
gaished  geoUeman"  so  ill,  and  probably  so  an- 
jBsdy,  treated  by  }m  friemlM^^Ej}.] 

*  [The  editor  wonld  have  had  no  doubt  that  thk 
wasCanuag  (sea  ante^p.  400),  but  that  JohiMon 
saya  «  mow  a  deist,"  and  that  Camiog  had  died 
k  1774.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  thoogbt  Dyer 
WMBMsat;  bathaftoewasdssd.^£D.] 


That  m  the  happiesl  •obveffnlkm  vrhmt 
there  is  no  competition,  no  Tsnity,  but  a 
cahn  quiet  interchange  of  sentiments.'*  la 
his  private  register  thia  evening  is  thus 
marked, 

<'  Boswell  aat  with  me  till  night ;  we  had 
some  serious  talk.'' 

It  also  ap^an  from  ^esamereeoid,  that 
aHer  I  left  nun  he  was  oeoii|iied  in  religioas 
duties,  in  **  giving  Franeia,  hiasennant,  sonie 
directiona  for  preparation  to  eommunieale ; 
in  reviewing  hk  lifis,  and  rcaolving  on  bet* 
ter  conduct." 


[<«BastwBva,tMi  AprlUlTra 

'<  I  rose  more  early  than  is  oommon,  after 
a  night  diaturbed  by  flatulencies,  though  I 
had  taken  so  little-  I  prayed,  but  my  mind 
was  unsettled,  and  I  aid  not  fix  upon  the 
book.  AAer  the  bread  and  tea,  i  trifled, 
and  about  three  ordered  coftee  and  buns  for 
my  dinner.  I  find  more  faintnese  and  u»> 
easiness  in  fasting  than  I  did  formerly^ 

'<  While  cofiee  was  preparing.  Collier 
came  in,  a  man  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
more  than  twentv  years,  but  whom  f  coin 
suited  about  Macky  >s  books.  We  talked  of 
old  friends  and  psst  occurrences,  and  ate 
and  drank  together. 

<<  I  then  read  a  little  in  the  Teatameot, 
and  tried  Fiddea'a  Body  of  Divinity,  but 
did  not  settle. 

"  I  then  went  to  evening  prayer,  and  was 
tolerably  composed."] 


The  humilit^rand  piety 
on  such  occasions  is  truly  edifytnir*  No 
saint,  however,  in  the  course  of  hia  retigiotti 
warfare,  was  more  sensible  of  the  unhappy 
failure  of  pious  resolves  than  Johnson.  He 
said  one  day,  talking  to  an  acquaintance  on 
this  subject,  *<  Sir,  hell  is  paved  with  good 
intentions  4." 

On  Sunday,  16lh  April,  being  Easter- 
day,  ailer  having  attended  the  solemn  ser- 
vice at  St.  Paul's,  I  dined  with  Dr,  Joho* 
son  and  Mrs.  Williams.  I  maintained  that 
Horace  was  wrong  in  placing  happiness  ia 
Nil  admnrmrif  for  that  1  thooa bt  aomiratioo 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  all  our  feel- 
iMs;  and  I  regretted  that  I  had  kMt  much 
ofmy  disposition  to  admire,  which  peu|)lc 
generally  do  as  they  advance  in  life.  Joh5- 
soM.  <<  Sir,  as  a  man  advances  in  iiSt^  he 
^ets  what  is  better  than  •^msmltoii^— 
judgmenif  to  estimate  things  at  their  tine 
value."  I  still  insisted  that  admifstion  was 
more  pleasing  than  judgment,  as  love  is 
mote  iHeaaioff  than  frieimahip.  The  iM- 
ing  ot  friendship  ia  like  that  of  being  com- 
fortably filled  with  roast  beef;  love,  like 
being  enlivened  with  champagne.    Joint- 


^  This  is  a  preveriMsl 
Herbert)  ii  fall  of  good  naaaii^  and 
^-Jaeuta  Pruitnimn^  p.  11.  edit  ICII 
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ma.  "N<s  airs  admifffttioB and  kireafe 
Kke  being  istcndeated  with  chamiMpfiie ; 
jsdsmeiiit  and  fnendabip  like  being  enkven- 
ed.  Waller  haahit  npon  the  aame  thought 
with  yqu  ' :  but  I  do  nH  believe  you  have 
bonowed  from  Waller.  I  wiah  you  would 
es^le  vounelf  to  borrow  mote," 

He  then  look  occaakw  to  enlarge  on 
the  advaniagea  of  reading,  and  conwated 
(he  idle  superficial  notion,  that  knowledge 
eooQgh  nmy  be  acquired  in  eonveraation. 
**Tbe  foundation  (aaid  he)  must  be  laid 
by  reading.  General  principles  must  be 
had  from  hookas  which,  however,  must  be 
broiight  to  Uie  test  of  leal  life.  In  conver- 
lationyou  never  get  a  system.  What  ia 
aaid  anon  a  subject  ia  to  be  gathered  from 
a  huDOred  people.  The  parts  of  a  truth, 
which  a  num  gets  thus,  are  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other  that  he  never  attaina 
to  a  full  view." 


«( 


TO  •BJfJIKT  LAKOTOH ,  K8<1. 

**i7di  April,  iTlfi. 

'^DsAB  SIR, — I  have  inquired  more  mi- 
Butely  about  the  medicine  for  the  rheuma- 
tiam,  which  I  am  aorry  to  hear  that  you 
ilili  want    The  receipt  ia  this: 

"  Take  equal  quantities  of  flour  of  sul- 
phur, and  flour  of  muataid'«eed,  make 
them  an  electuary  with  honey  or  treacle: 
and  take  a  bolus  as  big  as  a  nutmeg  several 
tioiea  a  day,  as  you  can  bear  it;  drinking 
ailer  it  a  Quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  infusion  of 
therootorlovage. 

"  Lovage,  ia  Ray's  '  Nomenclature,'  is 
levisticum:  perhqw  the  botanist  may  know 
the  Latin  name. 

"  Of  this  medicine  I  pretend  not  to  judge. 
There  is  all  the  appearance  of  its  efficacy, 
which  a  single  instance  can  afford:  the  pa- 
tient waa  very  old,  the  pain  very  violent, 
and  the  reliel,  I  tliink,  apeedy  and  lasting. 

**  Mv  opinion  of  alterative  medicine  is  not 
high,  (ttt  ft»il  ienidue  noeebU  ?  if  it  does 
hum.  Off  does  no  good,  it  may  be  omitted; 
but  that  it  mav  do  good,  vou  have,  I  hope, 
reason  to  think  is  deaired  by,  sir,  your  moat 
a&etiottate,  humble  aerrant, 

"  Sam.  JoHvaoK." 

On  Tueadaj,  April  18,  he  and  I  were  en- 
gaged to  ffo  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to 
dine  with  Mr*  Cambridge,  at  his*  beautiful 
villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near 
Twickenham.  Dr.  Johnson^  tardiness  was 
aoeh,  that  Sir  Joshua,  who  had  an  appoint- 
ment at  Richmond  early  in  the  day,  was 

S  «AflMrCl\lMMVWt«Da|DOd 

A«  tto  OMM  ddtaioai  a»od ; 
Wkldl  bill  iMted  Uoe«  impart 
tub  mad  fladnnw  to  ite  bean. 

»*B>rbii1wi%  beatt(y  ^  wliie, 
Whkk  to  madpea  doM  Soclixia) 

a  Uqoor  aa  bo  brain 

bowrtil 


obli^  to  go  bjf  bioiaelf  on  homebaeb 
leaving  his  coaeh  to  Johnaon  and  me. 
Johnson  was  in  such  good  spirits,  that  evo* 
ry  thing  seemed  to  please  hun  as  we  drove 
along.  /»^     . . 

Our  conversation  turned  on  a  variety  of* 
subjects.  He  thought  portraii-painting  aa 
improper  employment  for  a  woman  9. 
"  Pubiick  practice  of  any  art,"  he  observed, 
'^  and  stanng  in  men's  faces,  is  very  indeli* 
cate  in  a  female."  I  happened  to  start  a 
question,  whether  when  a  man  knows  thai 
some  of  his  intimate  friends  are  invited  to 
the  house  of  another  friend,  with  whom 
they  are  all  equally  intimate,  he  may  join 
them  without  an  invitation.  Joanaojr* 
*'  No,  sir:  he  ia  not  to  go  when  he  is  not  in-* 
vited.  They  may  be  invited  on  purpose  to 
abuse  him,"  smiling. 

As  a  curious  instance  how  little  a  man 
knows,  or  wishes  to  know,  his  own  charao* 
ter  in  the  world,  or  rather  as  a  convincing 
proof  that  Johnson's  roughness  waa  only 
external,  and  did  not  proceed  from  hia  heart, 
I  insert  the  following  diak)gue»  JoHttsov* 
'<  It  is  wonderful,  sir,  how  rare  a  quality 
good  humonris  in  life.  We  meet  with 
very  few  good-humoured  men."  I  men  tion« 
ed  four  of  our  friends,  none  of  whom  he 
wouhl  allow  to  be  good-humoured.  One  waa 
ticidf  another  was  nwddVi.  and  to  others  he 
had  obiectioiis  which  aave  escaped  me4 
Then  snaking  his  head  and  stretching  himi 
self  at  ease  in  the  coach,  and  smiling  with 
much  complacency,  he  turned  to  me  and 
said,  '<  I  look  upon  wyulf  as  a  fi'OQd-hu- 
moured  fellow."    The  epithet  /eao«9,  ap* 

eied  to  the  ffreat  lexicographer,  the  state- 
^  moralist,  the  masterly  critick,  as  if  it  had 
been  Sam  Johnson,  a  mere  pleasant  compan- 
ion, was  highly  diverting;  and  this  fight 
notion  of  himself  struck  mc  with  wonder. 
I  answered,  also  smiling, "  No,  no,  sir;  that 
will  not  do.  You  are  good-natured,  but 
not  good-humoured ;  you  are  irascible.  You 
have  not  patience  with  folly  and  absurdity. 
I  believe  you  would  pardon  them,  if  there 
were  time  to  deprecate  your  vengeance) 
but  punishment  follows  so  quick  aftiar  sen* 
tence,  that  they  cannot  escape  3." 

I  had  brought  with  me  a  great  bundle  of 
Scotch  magazines  and  nefrq[)aperB,  in  wliich 
his  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  "  was 
attacked  in  every  mode;  and  I  read  a  great 
part  of  them  to  him,  knowing  they  would 
afford  him  entertainment  I  wish  the  wri- 
ters of  them  had  been  present;  they  would 
have  been  sufficiently  vexed.     One  ludi- 

'  [Thia  topic  was  prabably  avgn^wtod  to  them 
by  Miaa  ReyaoldB,  who  pnietiaed  that  ait ;  and 
wo  ahaU  see  that  one  of  tho  iaat  ooeopadoua  of 
Jokaaon't  life  waa  to  ait  for  hk  pietwe  to  that 
hidy.— £]>.] 

*  [See,  on  iohnaen^a  pofiteneai,  /rotf,  aOih 
April,  1778.— Ed.] 
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eioiM  imitatkni  of  hits^le,  by  Mr.  Maeko- 
rin^y  now  one  of  the  Scotch  judges,  with 
the  title  of  Loid  Dieghorn,  wasdiatinfruish- 
ed  by  him  from  the  rnde  miH.  "  This,*' 
said  he»  "  is  the  best.  But  I  could  carica- 
ture my  own  style  much  better  myself." 
He  defended  his  remark  upon  the  general 
insufficiency  of  education  in  Scotland ;  and 
confirmed  to  me  the  authenticity  of  hia  wit- 
ty saying  on  the  learning  of  me  Scotch — 
**  Their  Teaming  is  like  bread  in  a  besieged 
town  ;  every  man  gets  a  little,  but  no  man 
geta  a  fuU  meal9.»  «  There  is,'*  said  he, 
*<  in  Scotland  a  diffusion  of  learning,  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  it  widely  and  thinly  spread. 
A  merehant  has  as  much  learning  as  one  of 
their  clergy." 

He  Ulked  of  <"  Isaac  Walton's  Lives," 
which  was  one  of  his  most  fsvourite  books. 
Dr.  Donne's  life,  he  said,  was  the  most 
perfect  of  them.  He  observed,  that  <<  it 
was  wonderful  that  Walton,  who  was  in  a 
very  low  situation  of  life,  ahould  have  been 
familiarly  received  by  so  many  great  men, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  the  ranks  of  socie- 
ty were  kept  more  e^arate  than  they  are 
now  3."  He  supposed  that  Walton  had 
then  given  up  hia  ousiness  as  a  linen-draper 
and  sempsler,  and  was  only  an  authour^ ; 
and  added,  **  that  he  was  a  great  panegy- 
rist" BoswBLL.  "  No  <|uuity  will  get  a 
man  more  friends  than  a  disposition  to  ad- 
mire the  qualities  of  othera.  I  do  not  mean 
flattery,  but  a  sincere  admiration."  Johr- 
soH.  "  Nay,  air,  flattery  pleases  very  gen- 
erallv.  In  the  first  place,  the  flatterer  may 
think  what  he  says  to  be  true ;  but,  in  the 
aeeond  place,  whether  he  thinks  ao  or  not, 

>  [It  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  Mr.  Maclan- 
rin  had  not  taken  thii  libeitj,  Mr.  Boawell  would 
have  leoorded  Dr.  Johnson*!  cennure  of  his  cook. 
— See  ante,  j(.  208. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Mn.  PiOBi  repeat!  this  story  (p.  208), 
probably  more  truly  and  more  forcibly,  though 
with  rauer  le«  delicacy  of  exprenion — **  Every 
man  celi  a  moui^fui,  but  no  man  a  MhffiU;** 
and  adds,  that  Johnson  told  her  that  some  offi- 
eaoas  friend  carried  it  to  Lord  Bote,  while  the 
OMstion  of  his  penawn  was  afloat,  and  that  Lord 
Bote  only  leplied,  **He  will  have  the  penskin, 
aevertheiesi.'*— Ed.] 

'  [Dr.  Johnson  aeeaos  to  eonfeniid  datmetion 
of  sanks  with  acp orofioii.  Litontare  has  always 
been  a  passport  into  higher  society.  Walton  was 
sseeiTed  as  Johnson  himself  was,  not  on  a  footiqg 
of  penonal  or  political  equality,  bat  of  soeial  and 
literary  intenourse.— Eb.] 

^  Johnson's  ooiyectnrs  was  enoneooa.  Wal- 
ton did  not  letira  from  business  till  164S.  But 
in  1664,  Dr.  King,  biriiop  of  Chichester,  in  a  letter 
profiasd  10  his**  Uvea,*'  mentions  hk  having  been 
fcniliariy  aeouaiated  wkh  him  for  forty  yearn ; 
and  in  16S1  lie  was  w  intimate  with  Dr.  DMme, 
thathewaaoaeofthelnends  who  attended  htm 
on  his  death-bed. — J.  Bobwelx^ 


be  eertainly  thinka  tiioae  wiMMn  tie  flatten 
of  eonseqnence  enou|gb  to  be  flatlered.'* 

Noaoonerhad  weroadeour  bow  to  Mr. 
Cambridge,  in  his  library,  than  Jcrimaoii 
ran  ea^ny  to  one  aide  of  the  room,  intent 
on  ponng  over  the  baeka  of  the  books*. 
Sir  Joahua  observed  (aside),  **  He  rons  to 
the  books  aa  I  do  to  the  pictvrea ;  bat  I  have 
the  advantage.  I  ean  aee  ranch  mofte  of 
the  pictures  than  he  can  of  the  books." 
Mr.  Cambridge,  upon  this,  politelv  oaid, 
^^jyu  Johnson,  I  am  soin^,  with  your 
pardon,  to  acevae  mvself,  lor  I  have  the 
same  custom  which  I  perceive  yon  have. 
But  it  seems  odd  that  one  should  have  eedi 
a  desire  to  look  at  the  backs  of  boolcsL" 
Johnson,  ever  ready  for  eonteat,  inatsmtly 
started  from  his  reverie,  wheeled  aboQt  and 
answered,  '<  Sir,  the  reason  is  verv  plain. 
Knowledge  is  c£  two  kinds.  We  lauofm  a 
subject  ourselves,  or  we  know  where  we 
can  find  information  upon  it.  When  wa 
inquire  into  any  subject,  the  fint  thln^  we 
have  to  do  is  to  know  what  booka  have 
treated  of  it.  This  leads  us  to  look  at  cats- 
togues,  and  the  backs  of  books  in  librariea." 
Sir  Joi^ua  observed  to  me  the  extraofdiaa* 
ry  promptitude  with  which  Johnsoa  flew 
upon  an  argument  **  Yea,**  said  I,  **  he 
haa  no  formal  preparation,  no  flouriahtag 
with  his  sword ;  he  is  through  your  body  in 
an  instant"  [Mr.  Piom  describes 
Johnson's  promptitu^  of  thought  and  /*^ 
expression  on  such  occasions  by  a 
very  hapoy  classical  allusion:  ■'  Ilia  notiona 
rose  up  like  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by 
Oadmus,  all  ready  clothed,  and  in  bright 
armour  fit  for  battle.*'] 

Johnson  wsa  here  solaced  with  an  da* 
^nt  entertainment,  a  very  accompKabed 
family,  and  much  good  companv :  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Harris,  of  Saliroary,  who 
paid  him  many  compliments  on  his  *^  Jour* 
ney  to  the  Western  Islanda." 

The  common  remark  as  to  the  utility  of 
reading  history  being  made ;— JoKirsoa. 
*'  We  must  consider  how  very  little  history 
there  is ;  I  mean  real  authentick  history  *. 
That  certain  kinn  reigned,  and  certain 
battles  were  fought,  we  can  depend  npoa 
as  true  ;  but  all  the  colouring,  all  the  pli»» 
losophy  of  history  is  conjecture.*'  Boswslx.. 
^  Then,  sir,  you  wouldf  reduce  all  hiatoiy 
to  no  better  than  an  almanack  7,  a  mere 


*  The  liiat  tioM  ha  dined  wkh  ma,  ha 
ehowa  nto  mj  book  loon,  and  inslaally 


over  tbe  lettenqg  of  eaeh  votame  witha  faei 
Mv  ooUeetioo  of  hooka  is  vary  mieeeUaaaoaa,  aad 
I  feared  there  miriit  be  soma  amoag  them  that  he 
wovld  not  like.  Bat  ssekig  the  aeiiibar  of 
amei  very  eoosiderable,  be  mid.  *«  You  aie 
hoaeit  man  to  bave  formed  eo  great  aa 
turn  of  knowledge.**— BtravBT. 

•  [See  oalf ,  p.  t57,  a.— Ed.] 

*  [The  alhaion  wsa  ravived  in  oar  d^.  w 
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dhraoofcH|ics]  isHci  of  fetoftriHilile  evenls*" 
Mr.  Gibbon,  who  mnit  at  that  tame  have 
bera  oBpiqyed  upon  his  hiatoiy,  of  which 
he  pttblished  the  fint  voimne  in  the  fdlow- 
tAg  jtmr^  waa  preaent;  but  did  not  siep 
lonh  in  dieleiiee  of  that  apedea  of  writing. 
He  probably  did  not  like  to  $rmt  himielf 
with  Johaaoo  K 

Johnaon  observed,  that  the  force  of  oar 
early  habits  wsa  so  great,  that  though  rea- 
lOB  approved,  nay,  though  oar  amses  re- 
lished a  dtfierent  coarse,  almost  every  man 
returned  to  them,  i  do  not  believe  there 
it  any  obaervation  vpon  human  nature  bet- 
ter fonnded  thtti  thia;  and  in  many  cases, 
it  if  a  very  painful  truth;  for  where  early 
hsbits  have  been  mean  and  wretched,  the 
jay  and  elevation  leaulting  from  better 
nodea  of  life  must  be  damped  by  the  gloomy 
oomeioaDBness  of  being  under  an  almost  in- 
evitriile  doom  to  sink  back  into  a  situation 
which  we  recollect  with  disgust  It  surely 
may  be  prevented,  by  constant  attention 
snd  onrernitllng  exertion  to  establish  con- 
trary habits  of  superiour  efficacy. 

«^  The  Beggar's  Opera,*'  and  the  common 
qaestioD,  whether  it  was  pernicious  in  its 
c&cts,  having  been  introduced : — Johitsoh. 
^'Aato  this  matter,  which  has  been  very 
fflnch  conteated,  I  myself  am  of  opinion, 
that  more  influence  has  been  ascribed  to 
'The  Begffar%  Opera'  than  it  in  reality 
ever  had;  lor  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man 
was  ever  made  a  rogue  by  being  present  at 
iti  fepregentatiop.  At  the  same  time  I  do 
not  deny  that  it  may  have  some  influence, 
by  making  the  character  of  a  rogue  familiar, 
and  in  some  degree  pleasing  s.»  Then 
eoHeeting'  himaelf,  as  it  vrere,  to  give  a 
heavy  stroke:  "  There  is  in  it  such  a  lobe- 
Jadi$i9n  of  all  principles  ss  may  be  injuri- 
to 


virf  iirifciiv  maoDar,  by  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Plan- 
kan,  in  ooe  of  bii  apeecbet  in  the  home  of  com- 
Biooa,  ia  which  he  said*  that  if  not  read  in  the 
ipirit  of  pmdance  aod  experience,  *'  hj«Cory  waa 
so  better  than  on  old  almancLck.^* — Par»  JOeb, 
28ch  Feb.  182S.— Ed.] 

*  See  ante,  p^  620. — ^BoawsLL. 

*  A  very  eminent  physician,  whose  discem- 
netf  ia  as  acote  and  j>enetnitinp  in  judging  of  the 
haman  character  aa  it  ia  in  hia  own  proiassion, 
remarked  oooe  at  a  dab  where  I  waa,  that  a 
IiTety  young  maa«  fond  of  pleasnre,  and  without 
money,  woald  haidly  resist  a  solicitation  from  his 
mbrtrena  to  go  upon  the  higliway,  immediately 
sAer  being  preseot  at  the  repreaentation  of  "  The 
Bcggar'a  Opera.*'  I  have  been  told  of  an  in- 
gaiUDaa  observation  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  '*  The 
Bqggar'a  Opera,  may,  perhapa,  have  aometimes 
iiicrcaiied  the  mimber  of  huhwavmen:  bat  that  it 
baa  had  a  beneficial  dSect  jb  remiing  that  elaas  of 
man,  makii^  them  less  ftaoeioaa,  more  polite,  in 
abott,  SDOta  Hka  gentlemen.*'  Upon  thia  IMbr. 
Cdartsnay  mid,  that  **  Gay  waa  lbs  Oiphem  of 
b^bwayiaaa."— BoswsLL. 


WhHe  he  pronounced  this  response,  ire 
sat  in  a  comical  sort  of  restraint,  smother- 
ing a  laugh,  which  we  were  afraid  might 
burst  out  In  his  Life  of  Oay,  he  has  been 
still  more  decisive  as  to  the  inefficiency  of 
*'  The  Begrar's  Opera  "  in  corrupting  soci- 
ety.— But  I  have  ever  thought  somewhat 
diSerently;  for,  indeed,  not  only  are  the 
gaiety  and  heroism  of  a  hip:hwayman  very 
captivating  to  a  youthful  imagination,  but 
the  arguments  for  sdventurous  depredation 
are  so  plausible,  the  allusions  so  lively,  and 
the  contrasts  with  the  ordinary  and  more 
painful  modes  of  acquiring  property  are  so 
artfully  displayed,  that  it  requires  a  cool  and 
strong  judgment  to  resist  so  imposing  an 
aggregate:  yet,  I  own,  I  should  he  very 
sorry  to  have  "  The  Beggar's  Opera  '>  sufn- 
pressed;  for  there  is  in  it  so  much  of  real 
London  life,  so  much  brilliant  wit,  and  such 
a  variety  of  airs,  which,  from  early  sssocia- 
tion  of  ideas,  engage,  soothe,  and  enliven 
the  mind,  that  no  performance  whkh  the 
theatre  exhibits  delights  me  more. 

The  late  ** worthy'*  Duke  of  Queena- 
bury  9,  as  Thomson,  in  his  "  Sessons,"  just- 
ly characterizes  him,  told  me,  thst  when 
uay  showed  him  "  The  Beggar's  Opera,*' 
his  grace's  observation  was,  "  This  is  a 
very  odd  thing,  Gay;  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
is  either  a  very  good  thing,  or  a  very  bod 
thing."  It  proved  the  former,  beyond  the 
warmest  expectations  of  the  authour,  or 
his  friends.  Mr.  Cambridge,  however* 
showed  us  to-day,  that  there  was  good  rea- 
son enough  to  doubt  concerning  its  success. 
He  wss  tokl  by  Quin,  thst  during  the  first 
night  of  its  appearance  it  was  long  in  a  very 
diimious  state;  that  there  was  a  disposition 
to  damn  it,  and  that  it  was  saved  by  the 
song. 


(• 


Oh  ponder  well !  be  not  aevere  !*' 


the  audience  being  much  aflfected  by  the 
innocent  looks  of  PoHy,  when  she  came  to 
those  two  lines,  which  exhibit  at  once  a 
painfbl  and  ridiculoua  image, 


C( 


For  on  the  rope  that  hangs  my  dear, 
Dependa  poor  Polly'a  life." 


Quin  himself  had  so  bad  an  opinion  of  it, 
that  he  refused  the  part  of  Captain  Mao- 
heath,  and  gave  it  to  Walker,  who  acquired 
great  celebrity  by  his  grave  *  yet  animated 
performance  of  it. 

We  talked  of  a  young  pfcntlemsn's  mar- 
riage^ with  an  eminent  smger,  and  his  de- 

'  [The  third  Dnke  of  Qneensbory,  and  second 
Dake  of  Dover;  the  patron  of  Gay  and  Thomson. 
He  died  in  1778,  in  the  80th  year  of  hia  age.^ 
Ed.] 

*  [The  gravity  of  the  performance  of  Macheath 
seems  a  straoige  merit— £d.] 

*  [This,  no  donbt,  allades  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Sheri- 
dan'a  refbnl  to  allow  his  wife  to  sing  in  po^ 
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ienninatioii  that  the  thonUI  no  longer  fiing 
in  publick,  thoueh  his  father  was  very  earn- 
est she  should,  oeeanse  her  talents  would 
be  liberally  rewarded,  so  as  to  make  her  a 
good  fortune.  It  was  questioned  whether 
3ie  young  gentleman  who  had  not  a  shil- 
ling in  the  world,  but  was  blest  with  ver^ 
uncommon  talents^  was  not  foolishly  deli- 
cate, or  foolishly  proud,  and  his  father  truly 
rational  without  being  mean.  Johnson, 
with  all  the  hieh  spirit  of  a  Roman  senator, 
exclaimed, ''  He  resolved  wisely  and  nobly 
to  be  sure.  He  is  a  brave  man.  Would 
not  a  ffentleman  be  disgraced  by  having  his 
wife  singing  pubiickly  for  hire?  No,  sir, 
there  can  Iw  no  doubl  here  *  *  K" 

Johnson  arraigned  the  modern  politicks 
of  this  country,  as  entirely  devoid  of  all 
principle  of  whatever  kind.  ''Politicks," 
said  be,  *'  are  now  nothing  more  than  means 
•of  rising  in  the  world.  With  this  sole  view 
do  men  engage  in  politicks,  and  their  whole 
conduct  proceeds  upon  it  9.  How  different 
in  that  respect  is  the  state  of  the  nation  now 
from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
-First,  during  the  Usurpation,  and  ailer  the 
Restoration,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second.  Hudibras  affords  a  strong  proof 
how  much  hold  political  principles  had  then 
upon  the  minds  of  men.  There  is  in  Hudi- 
bras a  great  deal  of  bullion  which  will 
always  last  But  to  be  sure  the  brightest 
strokes  of  his  wit  owed  their  force  to  the 
impression  of  the  characters,  which  was 
upon  men's  minds  at  the  time;  to  their 
Juiowing  them,  at  table  and  in  the  street;  in 
short,  TOing  familiar  with  them;  and  above 
all,  to  his  satire  being  directed  against  those 
whom  a  little  while  before  they  had  hated 
and  fciared.  The  nation  in  ^nerai  has  ever 
been  loyal,  has  been  at  all  times  attached  to 
the  monarch,  though  a  few  daring  rebels 
have  been  wonderfully  powerful  for  a  time. 

•lie.  Her  raq^ios  st  Ozfofd,  at  the  ikutallation 
i>f  Loid  Nprth,  as  chancellor,  in  1778,  was  pat 
on  the  footing  of  obligisg  his  lordship  and  the 
university;  and  when,  on  that  occasion,  several 
degrees  were  conferred  **  honoris  eatutA,**  Lord 
North  observed,  that  Sheridan's  degree  should  be 
U^oru  eaiHA.** — HAiiZ^] 

*  (An  indelicate  allosiou  is  here  omitted.-^ 
Ed.] 

'  [In  those  troublesome  times  men  were  eon- 
tending  for  fundamental  principles,  and  were 
always  zealous,  and  sometimes  disbterested  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  public  stake; 
but  since  the  Revolution,  and  the  extinction  of 
the  claims  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  principles  of 
our  constitotion  are  so  generally  admitted,  that  little 
Is  left  to  be  contested  for,  except  the  hands  by 
which  affairs  shall  be  administered:  in  such  junc- 
tures, politics  must  become  more  of  a  profission, 
'  m  which  men  wiD  seek  personal  advancement, 
thaa^wlMn  their  private  leelingB  were  mixed  up 
with  <|Destions  of  vital  public  unportuice.— En.] 


The  nmrder  of  Ofaailea  tlie  Fhst 
doubtedly  not  comsnitted  with  the  aporoba- 
tion  or  consent  of  die  people.  Haa  that 
been  the  case,  pariisment  would  not  have 
ventured  to  consign  theregieidestoUieirde> 
served  punishment '.  And  we  kuiw  what 
exuberance  of  joy  there  was  when  Chftrles 
the  Second  was  restored.  If  CiiAries  the 
Second  had  bent  all  his  mind  to  it,  had 
made  it  his  sole  object^  he  might  here  ieea 
as  absolute  as  Louis  the  PourteentkV*    A 

gentleman  observed  he  wouki  have  done  so 
arm  if  he  had.  Johitson.  **  Why,  sir, 
absolute  princes  seldom  do  any  hann.  But 
they  who  are  governed  by  then  are  ^orvenh 
ed  by  chance.  There  is  no  ascunW  for 
good  ffoveninent."  Cambmdok.  **  There 
have  been  many  sad  victima  to  absolute 
government. *'  Joansoir*  ^  So>  air,  have 
there  been  to  popular  factions.*'  BoawsLL. 
**  The  questkai  is»  which  is  wotst,  one  wild 
beast  or  many?  " 

Johnson  praised  *'  Tlie  8peetatQr»'*jnf^ 
ticularly  the  eharacterof  Sir  Roffer<le  Coi^ 
erley.  He  ssid,  **  Sir  Roger  did  not  die  a 
violent  death,  as  haa  been  generally  fhncieJ. 
He  was  not  killed;  he  died  only  becanse 
others  were  to  die,  and  becaose  faia  death 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  Addison  for  aonie 
very  fine  writing.  We  have  the  exmmple 
of  Cervantes  making  Don  Quixote  die.  I 
never  could  see  why  Sir  Roger  is  represent* 
ed  as  a  little  cranked.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  ftory  of  the  widow  was  intended  to 
hsve  something  stmedndoeed  upon  it;  but 
the  superstructure  did  not  come.'' 

Somebody  found  fault  with  writing  veraea 
in  a  dead  language,  maintaining  that  they 
were  merely  arrangements  of  aotnany  wc^s, 
and  laughed  at  the  universities  of  Oxfoid 
and  Cambridge,  for  sending  forUi  eoUeetioas 
of  them  not  only  in  Greek  and  Latins  but 
even  in  Syriack,  Arabtek,  and  otiier  more 
unknown  tongues.  Johhsof.  "  I  w^vU 
have  as  man^  of  these  as  possible:  I  ^would 
have  verses  m  every  Isnguage  tnal  there 
are  the  means  of  acquiring,  r^obod  j  ima« 
gines  that  an  university  is  to  have  at  once 
two  hundred  poets:  but  it  should  be  able  to 
show  two  hundred  scholars.  Piereac*s  deech 
was  lamented,  I  think,  in  forty  tankages. 

*  [The  Editor  concurs  in  Johason'a  opiaioa  m 
to  the  fact ;  but  It  seems  to  him,  that  the  proof 
adduced  is  very  inconclusive,  for  if  die  esecvtioa 
of  the  regicides  proves  one  state  of  die  p«bKe 
miodf  surely  the  execution  of  the  kina  himaelf 
might  be  aolneed  to  prove  another,^^^v.J 

*  [Did  Dr.  Johnson  foiget  the  power  of  the 
public  purse,  placed  in  the  Mods  of  the  honae  of 
commons,  ana  all  die  arts,  Intrigues,  and  violaDea 
which  Charies  and  bis  ministers  tried,  aad  triad 
in  vain  to  evade,  or  resist  that  central?  Did 
he  also  Ibrget  that  there  were  Juries  in  that 
reian  f  a  jniy  might  occssfonany  be  paoked  or 
mtTroldaced,  Vat  tfiare  iCiil  vrmtjvie$  /— C^] 
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Aad  I  would  hKve  had  at  eveiy  coronation, 
tad  every  death  of  a  king,  every  Oaudium, 
ttod  every  Luefiit,  univereity-Teraes,  in  as 
many  langiiagea  aa  can  be  acauired.  I 
wookl  have  the  world  to  be  tnua  told, 
'Here  ia  a  achool  where  every  thing  may 
be  leamt. » '» 

Having  act  ont  next  day  on  a  visit  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Wilton,  and  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Temple,  at  Mamhead,  in  Dev- 
onshire, and  not  having  returned  to  town 
till  the  aecond  of  May,  I  did  not  see  Dr. 
Johnaon  for  a  considerable  time,  and  dnring 
the  remaining  part  of  my  stav  in  London 
kept  very  imperfect  notes  of  hia  conversa- 
tion, whidi  nad  I  according  to  my  usual 
etstom  written  out  at  large  soon  after  the 
time,  much  might  have  been  preserved, 
which  ia  now  irretrievably  lost  i  can  now 
only  record  aorae  particular  scenes,  and  a 
few  ftagmenu  of  hia  memorabilia.  But  to 
make  some  amends  for  my  relaxation  of  dil- 
igence in  one  respect,  1  can  present  my 
Kaders  with  arranents  upon  two  law  caaes, 
with  which  he  ravoured  me  K 

On  Saturday,  the  sixth  of  May,  we  dined 
bjooraelvea  at  the  Mitre,  and  he  dictated 
to  me  [an  ar|fument,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix],  to  obviate  the  complaint 
already  mentioned  3,  tvhtch  had  been  made 
ia  the  form  of  an  action  in  the  court  of  ses- 
sion by  Dr.  Memia,  of  Aberdeen,  that  in 
the  same  tranalation  of  a  charter  in  which 
phfiieiant  were  mentioned,  he  waa  c^ed 
d9^9f  pf  medicine. 

A  l^w  days  ai^erwnida,  I  consulted  him 

ra  cause,  P^erson  and  ^tken  against 
ander  and  aiken^  which  had  been  de- 
cided by  •  caating  vote  in  the  court  of  sea- 
sion,  determining  that  the  corporation  of 
Stirliag  v^aa  corrupt,  and  setting  aside  the 
election  of  some  of  their  officers,  because  it 
was  proved  that  three  of  the  leading  men 
who  influenced  the  minority  had  entered 
into  an  mtjustifiable  compact,  of  which, 
however,  the  majority  were  ignorant.  He 
dictated  to  me,  after  a  little  consideration, 
aotne  aentenees  upon  the  sulnect  [which  will 
also  be  fcrand  in  the  Appendix.] 

Thia,  in  my  opinion,  waa  a  very  nice  case; 
bat  the  decision  waa  aiSirmed  in  the  house 
ofkinis. 

On  Monday,  May^  8,  we  went  together 
and  viaited  the  mansions  of  Bedlam.  I  had 
been  informed  that  he  had  once  been  there 
before  with  Mr.  Wedderbume  (now  Lord 
Loughborough),  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr. 
Foote;  and  I  had  heard  Foote  give  a  very 
entertaining  account  of  Johnaon's  happen- 
iaff  to  have  hia  attention  arrested  by  a  man 
who  was  very  furious,  and  who,  while  beat- 
ing his  straw,  euppoaed  it  waa  William, 

*  [Maia  raadeis,  it  it  snipeeted*  will  not  think 
the  eompaontion  sdeqwle. — ^Cn.] 
'  Ant€^  page  496. — BotwBLi.. 
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Duke  of  Cumberiand,  whom  he  waa  punish- 
ing for  his  cruelties  in  Scotland,  in  1746'. 
There  waa  no^ng  peculiarly  remarkable 
this  day;  but  the  general  contemplation  of 
insanity  was  very  raecting.  I  accompanied 
him  home,  and  dined  and  drank  tea  with 
him. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours  4, 
distinguished  for  knowing  an  uncommon 
variety  of  miscellaneous  articles  both  in 
antiquities  and  polite  literature,  he  observed, 
"  You  know,  air,  he  runa  about  with  little 
weight  upon  his  mind."  And  talking  of 
anottier  very  ingenious  gentleman  s,  who 
from  the  warmth  of  his  tmper  was  at  vari- 
ance with  manv  of  hia  acquaintance,  and 
wished  to  avoid  them,  he  said,  "  Sir,  he 
leads  the  life  of  an  outlaw." 

On  Friday,  May  IS,  as  he  had  been  so 
good  as  to  assign  me  a  room  in  his  house, 
where  I  might  sleep  occasionally,  when  i 
happened  to  sit  with  him  to  a  late  hour,  I 
took  possession  of  it  this  night,  found  every 
tiling  in  excellent  order,  and  was  attended 
by  honest  Francis  with  a  most  civil  assi- 
duity. I  asked  Johnson  whether  I  might 
go  to  a  considtation  with  another  lawyer 
upon  Sunday,  as  that  appeared  to  me  to  be 
doing  work  as  much  m  my  way,  as  if  an 
artisan  should  work  on  the  day  appropria- 
ted for  religious  rest  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  when  you  are  of  consequence  enough 
to  oppose  the  practice  of  consulting  upon 
Sunaay,  yoxi  should  do  it:  but  you  may  go 
now.  It  is  not  criminal,  though  it  is  not 
what  one  ahould  do,  who  ia  anxious  for  the 
preservation  and  increase  of  piety,  to  which 
a  peculiar  observance  of  Sunday  is  a  great 
help.  The  distinction  is  clear  between 
what  is  of  moral  and  what  is  of  ritual  obli- 
gation •.*' 

["TO    MRS.  TBRALE. 

**  12th  BCftT,  1778. 

^ "  I  wish  I  could  say  or  send  any  thing  to 
divert  you ;  but  I  have  done  nothing,  and 
aeen  nothing.  I  dined  one  day  with  Paoli, 
and  yesterday  with  Mrs.  Southwells  ?,  and 

'  Mf  toy  hoBotnble  friond.  General  Sir 
Geoige  Howaid,  who  served  in  the  Dnke  of 
Cnmbeihmd'fl  army,  has  aanied  me  that  die 
eraehisi  were  not  ImpntaUe  to  hit  royal  highnem. 
— BoawBiiU  [On  the  moroiqg  of  the  battle  of 
Cnlloden,  Lord  George  Mnnay,  the  chief  of  the 
Pretender's  staff,  tssned  an  order  to  give  no  qtuxT" 
f  cr  to  the  royal  forces.  The  Jacobites  affected  to 
say  that  this  was  the  act  of  the  individnal,  aod 
not  of  the  prince  or  his  party;  hot  it  is  undeniable 
that  such  a  general  order  vras  given,  and  that  it 
was  the  excuse,  if  not  the  canse,  of  the  severities 
which  followed  the  battle  on  the  part  of  the  coo* 
qoeron. — ^Ed.] 

<  [Probably  Dr.  Percy.— Ed.] 

*  [No  donbt  Mr.  George  Steevens — Ed.] 

•  [See  onfc,  p.  252,  844,  and  436.— Ed.] 
"*  [See  ante,  p.  802— Ed.] 
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called  on  CongreTe  K  Mr.  Twias,  hearing 
that  you  talked  of  despoiling  his  book  of 
the  fine  print,  has  sent  you  a  copy  to  frame. 
He  is  going  to  Ireland,  and  I  have  given 
him  letters  to  Dr.  Leland  and  Mr.  Falk- 
ner3. 

«  Mr.  MFontagu]  is  eo  ill  that  the  lady 
is  not  visible:  but  yesterday  I  had  I  know 
not  how  mucn  kiss  of  Mrs.  Abington,  and 
very  good  looks  from  Miss  •  •  •  •  •  3,  the 
maid  of  honour. 

''  Boswell  has  made  me  promise  not  to 
go  to  Oxford  till  he  leaves  London;  I  had 
no  ffreat' reason  for  haste,  and  therefore 
might  as  well  gratify  a  friend.  I  am  always 
proud  and  pleased  to  have  my  company  de- 
sired. Boswell  would  have  thought  my 
absence  a  loss,  and  I  know  not  who  else 
would  have  considered  my  presence  as  prof- 
it. He  has  entered  himself  at  the  Temple, 
and  I  joined  in  his  bond.  He  is  to  plead 
before  the  lords,  and  hopes  very  nearly  to 
gain  the  cost  of  his  journey.  He  uvea 
much  with  his  friend  raoli,  who  says,  a 
man  must  see  Wales  to  enjoy  England. 

"  The  book  which  is  now  most  read,  but 
which,  as  far  as  I  have  gone,  is  but  dull,  is 
Gray's  Letters,  prefixed  by  Mr.  Mason  to 
his  poems.  I  have  borrowed  mine,  and 
therefore  cannot  lend  it,  and  I  can  hardly 
recommend  the  purchase  ^. 

"  I  have  ofiended;  and,  what  is  stranger, 
have  justly  offended  the  nation  of  Rasay. 
If  they  could  come  hither,  they  would  be 
as  fierce  as  the  Americans.  Rasaif  has 
written  to  Boswell  an  account  of  the  mjury 
done  him,  by  representing  his  home  as 
subordinate  to  that  of  Dunvegan.  Bos- 
well has  his  letter,  and  I  believe  copied  my 
answer.  I  have  appeased  him,  if  a  degra- 
ded chief  can  possibly  be  appeased;  but  it 
will  be  thirteen  days-nlays  of  resentment 
and  discontent — ^before  my  recantation  can 
reach  him.  Many  a  dirk  will  imajgfination, 
during  that  interval,  fix  in  my  heart.  I 
really  ciuestion  if  at  this  time  my  life  would 
not  be  in  danger,  if  distance  did  not  aecure  it. 

i  [See  pot/,  22d  Maich,  1776.— Ed.] 
'  [Geoige  Fanlkener,  the  celebrated  printer. — 
Ed.] 

*  [Probably  Mi«  Beanderck.— Ed.] 

*  [Nothing  but  a  strong  prejudke  could  have 
made  Jobnron  thai  apeak  of  those  veiy  enlevtain- 
iflf  letteis. — Ed.] 


"  Bosweli  will  find  his  way  to  Stretthim 
before  he  goes,  and  will  detail  this  great 
affair.  I  woukl  have  come  on  Satunityi 
but  that  I  am  engaged  to  do  Dr.  Lawrence 
a  little  service  on  Sunday.  Which  di? 
shall  I  come  next  week  ?  I  hope  you  will 
be  well  enough  to  see  roe  oflen."] 

On  Saturday,  May  IS,  I  breakfasted  with 
him  by  invitation,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Croebie,  a  Scotch  advocate,  whom 
he  had  seen  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Hod. 
Colonel  (now  General)  Edward  Stopford  , 
brother  to  Lord  Courtown,  who  was  desi- 
rous of  being  introduced  to  him.  Hit  let 
and  rolls  and  butter,  and  whole  breaidast 
apparatus,  were  all  in  such  decorum,  and 
his  behavior  was  so  courteous,  that  Cok>oel 
Stopford  was  ouite  surprised,  and  wondered 
at  his  having  neard  so  much  said  of  John- 
son's slovenhness  and  roughness.  I  have 
preserved  nothing  of  what  passed,  except 
that  GrGtsbie  pleased  him  much  by  tall{iog 
learnedly  of  afch^y,  as  to  which  JohnaoQ 
was  not  a  positive  unbeliever,  but  rather 
delighted  in  considering  what  progress  had 
actually  been  made  in  Uie  transmutation  of 
metals,  what  near  approaches  there  had 
been  to  the  making  of  gold;  and  told  ns 
that  it  was  ailirmra  that  a  person  in  the 
Russian  dominions  had  discovered  the  s^ 
cret,  but  died  without  revealing  it,  as  isoMg" 
ining  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  ioeiet]^. 
He  added,  that  it  waa  not  impossible  but  it 
miffht  in  time  be  generally  known. 

It  being  asked  whether  it  was  leaaonable 
(or  a  man  to  be  angry  at  another  whom  a 
woman  had  prefbnid  to  him  I  Jobitiok. 
"  I  do  not  see,  sir,  ihat  it  is  reasonable  for 
a  man  to  be  angiy  at  another,  whoD  a 
woman  has  preferred  to  him:  but  angry  be 
is,  no  doubt;  and  he  is  loth  to  be  sng^  ^ 
himself.'^ 

Before  setting  out  for  Scotland  on  the 
3Sd,  I  was  frequently  in  his  oompsny  at  dif- 
ferent places,  but  daring  this  period  hafe 
recorded  only  two  remarks;  onecoacenioc 
Garrick:  <'  He  has  not  Latin  enough.  He 
finds  out  the  Latin  by  the  meaning  rather 
than  the  meaning  by  the  Latin."  And 
another  concerning  writeza  of  travels,  who, 
he  observed,  "were  more  defective  ihas 
any  other  writers." 

*  [Second  son  of  the  fint  Loid  Cbailpwn: 
bom  1782;  a  majof^^enenl  in  ITItt.— Cn*] 
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No.  L 

Spscivus  of  Dr.  Johnson'^  early  poeti- 
cal compositioDBy  tef  erred  to  in  p.  19. 

TRANSLATION  OF  VIBGIL. 
FASTOmAI.  I. 

MkSbmu.    Now,  THyras,  yoa,  mpiiie  and 
eaielealakl. 
Play  oo  your  pipe  beneath  thk  beechen  shade ; 
Wa3a  wretched  we  about  the  world  miut  roam, 
Aad  lea¥6  oar  pleaaing  fields  and  native  home  ; 
Here  at  joor  ease  yoa  sing  your  amoioos  flame, 
And  the  wood  riagi  with  Amarillis'  name. 

TU^rtu.    Those  blessbp,  fiiend,  a  deity  be- 
ftow'd. 
For  I  abdU  Dever  think  him  leai  than  God ; 
Oft  oo  his  altar  shall  my  fintlinp  lie. 
Their  blood  the  consecrated  stones  shall  dye : 
He  give  my  flocks  to  grsze  the  flowery  meadi. 
And  me  to  tone  at  esse  th'  unequal  reeds. 

MeL     My  admiration  only  I  exprest, 
(No  iparfc  or  envy  haiboon  m  my  brsast) 
Thst,  wrhen  confaswn  o'er  the  country  rejgns, 
Tb  yoa  alone  this  happy  state  remnina. 
Hoe  I,  thoa^  iaint  myself,  must  drive  my  goats. 
Fir  fiom  their  ancient  fields  and  humble  cots. 
Hm  scarce  I  lead,  who  left  on  yonder  rock 
Tvro  tender  kida,  the  hopes  of  all  the  flock. 
Hsd  we  not  been  perverse  and  carelem  grown. 
Tins  dire  event  by  omena  was  foreshown  ; 
Our  trees  were  bhuled  by  the  thunder  stroke,   1 
Aad  lelt4kand  crows,  from  an  ohl  hollow  oak,   > 
f  amolii  the  oomii^  evil  by  their  dBsmal  croak. ) 

TBAN8LATION  OF  HORACE. 
BOOK   I.      ODX   XZII. 

Turn  maa,  my  firieod,  whose  conscious  heart 
With  viftue's  sacred  ardour  gtows. 

Nor  taints  with  death  the  envenom'd  dart. 
Nor  nee^  the  guard  of  Moorkh  bows ; 

Thoogh  Scythia's  icy  difii  he  treads, 
Orhonid  Ainck's  faithleai  sands ; 

Or  where  the  famed  Hydaspes  spreads 
Hie  liquid  wealth  o'er  barbarous  lands. 

For  while  by  Chloe's  image  charm'd, 
Too  &r  in  Sabine  %roe£  I  stray'd ; 

Me  am^agf  eareless  and  unarmed, 
A  giwiy  wolf  surprised,  and  fled. 

Jio  savage  mora  portentous  8tain*d 
Apolia*s  spacious  wiids  with  gora ; 

No  fiercer  Jnba's  thinty  land. 
Dire  nunc  of  raging  lions,  bore. 

Place  mo  where  no  soft  summer  gale 
Among  the  qaivering  bnnches  si^s  ; 

Where  clouds  condensed  for  ever  veil 
With  horrid  i^oom  the  frowning  skies : 

Plaee  me  beneath  the  burning  line, 
A  dhne  denied  to  human  race : 
111  aiiHlofCUoo'a  charms  dime.  | 


Danwort; 
Iteheav* 


nly  voice,  and  beanteoui  fkee. 


TRANSLATION  OF  HORACB. 
BOOK  ZI.   ODX  IX. 

Clovds  do  not  always  veil  the  skies, 
Nor  showera  immerM  the  veidant  plain ; 

Nor  do  the  billows  always  rise. 
Or  storms  afflict  the  ruffled  main. 

Nor,  Valgias,  on  th'  Armenian  shores 
Do  the  ch^in'd  waten  always  freeze  ; 

Not  always  furious  Boreas  roan. 
Or  bends  with  violent  force  the  trees: 

But  you  ara  ever  drown'd  in  tears. 
For  Mystes  dead  you  ever  mourn ; 

No  setting  Sol  can  ease  your  cares. 
But  finds  you  sad  at  his  return. 

T^  wise  ezperienc'd  Grecian  sago 
Mourn 'd  not  Antilochus  so  long ; 

Nor  did  King  Priam's  hoary  age 
So  much  lament  his  skughter'd  son. 

Leave  off,  at  length,  these  woman's  sighs, 
Augustus'  numerous  trophies  sing  ; 

Repeat  that  prince's  victories. 
To  whom  all  nations  tribute  bring. 

Niphates  rolls  an  humbler  wave. 

At  length  the  undaunted  Scythian  yields. 

Content  to  live  the  Roman's  riave, 
And  scarce  forsakes  his  native  fields. 

TRANCILATION   OF   PART  OF   THE   DULOGUE 
BETWEEN  HECTOR  AND  ANDROMACHE.  , 

rUOlf    TRB  SIXTH  BOOK  OF  HOMBU's  ILIAD. 

She  ceas'd  ;  then  godlike  Hector  answer'd  kind, 
(His  various  plumage  sporting  in  the  wind) 
That  post,  and  all  ue  rest,  shall  be  my  care; 
But  shall  I,  then,  fonake  the  unfinish'd  war  ? 
How  would  the  Trojans  brand  great  Hector's  name! 
And  one  base  action  sully  all  my  fame, 
Acquir'd  by  wounds  and  battles  bravely  fought ! 
Oh  !  how  my  soul  abhora  so  mean  a  tbouf^. 
Long  since  I  learo'd  to  slight  this  fleeting  breath. 
And  view  with  cheerful  eyes  appixMichiog  death. 
The  inexorable  sisteis  have  decreed 
Tliat  Priam's  house,  and  Priam's  self  shall  bleed : 
The  day  will  come,  in  which  proud  IVoy  shall 

yield, 
And  spread  its  smoking  ruins  o'er  the  field. 
Yet  Hecuba's,  nor  Prmm's  boary  age. 
Whose  blood  shall  quench  some  Grecian's  thinty 

rage, 
Nor  my  brave  brotheo,  that  have  bit  the  ground. 
Their  souls  dismiss'd  through  many  a  gastly  wound. 
Can  in  my  bosom  half  Uiat  grief  create. 
As  the  sad  thought  of  your  impending  ftte : 
When  some  proud  Grecian  dame  shall  tasks  im- 
pose, 
Mimlck  your  tean,  and  ridicule  your  woes  ; 
Beneath  Hyperia's  waten  shall  you  sweat, 
And,  iainting,  scarce  support  the  liquid  weight : 
Then  shall  some  Aigive  loud  insultuc  ciy. 
Behold  the  wife  of  Hector,  guard  of  Troy  ! 
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Tflan,  at  mj  naine,  dull  drown  thoM  beratoom 

eyei. 
And  that  fair  boaom  heaTe  with  rinng  qgbi  ! 
Before  that  day,  by  aome  brave  hero's  hand 
May  I  liealam,  and  apuni  the  bloody  nod. 

Tt>  A  TOUNG  LADT  ON  HEE  BIRTHDAY  K 

Thii  tributary  vem  receiTO,  my  feir, 
Warm  with  an  ardent  tover'a  fondest  prayer. 
May  this  retaining  day  forever  find 
Thy  form  more  lovely,  more  adom'd  thy  mmd  ; 
All  pains,  all  caras,  may  fovonriog  Heav*n  remove. 
All  but  the  sweet  solicitades  of  love  ! 
May  powerfol  nature  join  with  grateful  ait 
To  point  each  glance,  and  force  it  to  the  heart ! 
O  then,  when  eonquer'd  crowd«i  confess  thy  sway. 
When  cv'n  prond  wealth  and  prouder  wit  obey. 
My  fair,  be  mmdful  of  the  mighty  trust : 
Alas  !  'tis  hard  for  beauty  to  be  just. 
Those  sovereign  charms  with  strictest  care  employ; 
Nor  give  the  generons  pain,  the  worthless  joy  : 
With  hb  own  form  acquaint  the  forward  fool, 
Shown  in  the  foithful  glass  of  ridicule ; 
Teach  mimiek  censure  her  own  faults  to  find. 
No  more  let  coquettes  to  themselves  be  blind, 
60  f>»^>  Belinda's  charms  improve  mankind. 

THE  rOUNG  AUTHOR*. 

When  first  the  peasant,  long  mclin*d  to  roam. 
Forsakes  his  rnral  sports  and  peaceful  home, 
Pleas'd  with  the  scene  the  smiling  ocean  yields. 
He  scorns  the  verdant  meads  and  flow'ry  fields ; 
Then  dances  jocund  o'er  the  watery  way. 
While  the  breease  whiq>era,  and  the  streamen  play: 
Unbounded  prospects  in  hb  bosom  roll, 
And  future  millions  lift  his  rising  soul; 
In  blisifol  drsams  he  digs  the  golden  mine^ 
And  reptur'd  sees  the  new-found  nibv  shine. 
Joys  insincere !  thick  clouds  invade  the  skies. 
Loud  roar  the  billows,  high  the  waves  arise ; 
Bick'ning  with  fear,  he  longs  to  view  the  shore. 
And  vows  to  trust  the  fiuthleas  deep  no  morou 
Bo  the  young  author,  panting  after  fimie. 
And  the  long  honoun  of  a  lasting  iiame, 
Intrusts  his  happiness  to  human  kind, 
Bfore  false,  more  cnel,  than  the  seas  or  wind. 
"  Toil  on,  dull  crowd,"  in  ecstasies  he  cries, 
"  For  wealth  or  title,  perishable  prize  ; 
"  While  I  those  transitory  blessings  scom, 
"  Secure  of  praise  from  ages  yet  unborn." 
This  thoui^onoe  form'd,  all  counsel  comes  too  late. 
He  flies  to  press,  and  hurries  on  his  &te  ; 
Swiftly  he  sees  the  imagin'd  laurels  spread. 
And  feels  the  unfading  wreath  surround  his  head. 
Waro'd  by  another's  fate,  vain  youth,  be  wise ; 
These  dreams  were  Settle's  once,  and  Ogilby'a  : 
The  pamphlet  spreads,  incessant  hisses  rise. 
To  seme  retreat  the  bolBed  writer  flies  ; 
Where  no  soar  criticks  snarl,  no  sneers  molest. 
Safe  fh)m  the  tait  lampoon,  and  stinging  jest ; 
There  befi  of  Heaven  a  less  distingush'd  lot, 
Glad  to  be  had,  and  proud  to  be  forgot 


BFILOOm. 


INTSirOXD  TO  BATS  BBXIT  SPOKXIT  BT  A 
LADT  WBO  WAS  TO  FSXtOKATB  THS 
GHOST   or  HBBMlOlfB'. 

Yb  blooming  tmin,  who  give  dopair  or  joy. 
Bless  with  a  smile,  or  with  a  finown  dertrey  ; 
In  whose  fair  cheeks  destructive  Cnpida  wmit. 
And  with  nnerrmg  shafts  diitribute  late  ; 
Whose  snowy  breasts,  whose  animated  eyes, 
Each  youth  admires,  though  each  admirer  dies ; 
Whilst  you  deride  their  pangs  in  bari>'roiM  play, 
Unpitying  see  them  weep,  and  hear  tham  pray. 
And  unrelentioff  sport  ten  thousand  lives  away; 
For  you,  ye  fair,  I  quit  the  gloomy  plains. 
Where  sable  night  in  all  her  horrour  reigns; 
No  fragrant  bowers,  no  delightful  glades. 
Receive  the  unhappy  ghosts  of  scomfol  maids. 
For  kind,  for  tender  nymphs  the  myrtle  blooms. 
And  weaves  her  bending  boughs  in  pleasing  glooins 
Perennial  roses  deck  each  purple  vale. 
And  scents  ambrosia]  breathe  m  every  gale : 
Fkr  hence  are  banished  vaponn,  spleen,  and  tears. 
Tea,  scandal,  ivory  teeth,  and  lai^|;ttid  ain  : 
No  pug,  nor  fovourite  Cupid  there  enjoys 
The  balmy  kiss,  for  whkh  poor  Thjrnis  dies ; 
Form'd  to  delight,  they  nse  no  for^gn  arma, 
Nor  torturing  whalebones  pinch  them  into  charmB ; 
No  conscious  blushes  there  their  cheeks  inlUaie, 
For  those  who  feel  no  gnih  can  know  no  ahame ; 
Unfaded  still  their  former  charms  they  shew. 
Around  them  pleasures  wait,  and  joys  forerer  new. 
But  cruel  virgins  meet  severer  fates  ; 
Expell'd  and  exil'd  from  the  blistftil  eeata. 
To  dismal  realms,  and  regions  void  of  peaco. 
Where  furies  ever  howl,  and  serpents  hissL 
O'er  the  sad  plains  perpetual  tempests  sigh. 
And  pois'nous  vapoms,  black'ning  all  the  sky. 
With  livid  hue  the  fairest  &oe  o'ercast. 
And  every  beanty  withen  at  the  blast : 
Where'er  they  fly  their  lovers*  ghosts  poiBoe, 
Inflictnig  all  those  ills  which  once  they  knew ; 
Veiation,  Fniy,  Jealousy,  Despair, 
Vex  every  eye,  and  every  bosom  tear ; 
Theb-  foul  deformities  by  all  descried. 
No  maki  to  flatter,  and  no  paint  to  hklew 
Then  melt,  ye  foir,  while  erowds  anrand  yon  a^ 
Nor  let  disdain  sit  low 'ring  in  your  eyo ; 
With  pity  soften  every  awful  griee. 
And  beanty  smile  auspicious  in  each  fiioe  « 
To  ease  their  pains  eiert  your  milder  power. 
So  sbaU  yongoiltleas  reign,  and  all  mankind 


1  Mr.  Hescor  inflyrmi  me,  Uist  this  was  msds  almost 
WMpromyfw,  In  hit  prmence. 
s  This  hs  loMrMd,  with  many  allsiatloas,  In  the  Gen* 

He,  however,  did  not  add  his  name.    Wn  GetaUmam's 
MUgitku,  veL  zitt.  p.  jn-^HAimm, 


No.  IL 

[TBAzriLATioH  (attributed  to  Mr.  Jaek* 
son,  of  Canterbury)  of  the  Ode  Ad  Un* 
■AMtrM,  substituted  as  shorter  and  better 
than  the  translation  by  ao  anonymoua  cor^ 
respondent,  given  by  Mr.  BosvraLi.^— re> 
/erred  to  in  p.  49. 

Una  Air,  whom  neither  toil  prolbvad 
Fhtignes,  nor  calamniea  o'erthinw, 

The  wreath,  thy  learned  brows  around 
Still  grows,  and  will  for  eter  grow. 

*  Some  Touog  ladiei  at  lidhAeld  hmlag  fsopMod  la 
act  "The  Diatreaaed  Mother,*'  Johaaon  wrote  ^hla»j 
gaTS  it  to  Mr.  fleeter  tocenvey  to  prtfatoly  to 
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loliio  etras  biiil. 
Of  what  ther  thieateD  or  prepara ; 
BiMt  in  tbjieU,  thy  projwti  bleat, 
Thy  boon  itill  let  tbe  nnma  abaie. 

Tbe  lewien  ahaib  which  Folly  tfarowB, 

Ib  alleat  dijgiuty  dei|MW : 
Buperior  o*er  opponng  foes. 

Thy  Tigoroiiii  diljgeiioe  ■hall  riae. 

Exert  thy  gtreaglfa,  each  vain  de^^. 
Each  rival  mmd  ahatt  thoa  dmlain  ; 

Arise,  for  see,  thy  task  to  jom. 
Approach  the  masee*  &T*rmg  tram. 

How  gratefol  to  each  mnae  the  page. 
Where  grave  with  sprightly  themes  are  join'd ; 

And  eMfal  levities  engage. 
And  recreate  the  wearied  mind. 

Thas  the  pale  violet  to  the  rose 
Addi  beaaty  'midst  the  garland's  dies  ; 

And  lliaa  the  changefiil  rainbow  throws 
III  variooB  splendovis  o'er  the  skies.] 


No.  III. 

[Thk  foUowing  complete  list  of  thb  club 
(referred  toin  p,  913;,  with  the  dates  of 
tbe  elections  of  all  the  membere,  and  of  the 
deaths  of  tboee  deceased,  from  its  founds- 
tbo  to  the  present  times,  and  the  observa* 
tk)as  prefixed  and  annexed^  have  been  oblisr- 
iiifly  furnished  to  the  editor  by  Mr.  Hatch- 
ett,  the  present  treasurer. 


'<Thb  Cvum  was  fouded  in  1764,  by  Sir 
Joshas  ReyooUs  and  Dr.  Samoel  Johnson,  and 
6r  sooie  yeais  met  on  Monday  evenings.  In 
1T72  the  iJay  of  moeiiim  was  changed  to  Friday; 
and  aboet  that  time,  instoad  of  sapping  they 
speed  to  dine  t<^gecher  oooe  in  every  fortnight 
daraw  the  sitting  of  parliament. 

'*  U  1778,  the  Clob,  which  soon  after  its  foan- 
datioB  consisted  of  twelve  members,  was  enlaiged 
le  tweoty  ;  Maich  11,  1777,  to  twenty-six  *,  No- 
vembsr  S7»  1778,  to  thirty;  May  9,  1780,  to 
thirty-five ;  and  it  was  then  resolved  that  it  never 
■he^id  aiceed  forty. 

"  It  niet  originally  at  the  Tark's-bead,  in  Ger- 
ranlHUeet,  and  cootinaed  to  meet  there  till  178S, 
wben  their  landlord  died,  and  the  hooae  was  soon 
allerwaids  shot  np.  Tbey  then  removed  to 
PHnce's,  m  SackviUe-street ;  and  on  his  boose 
bei^g  soon  afterwards  shot  ap,  they  removed  to 
Besier*s,  which  afterwards  became  Thomas's, 
■  Pever  street  In  Jannary,  1792,  they  removed 
to  PMee's,  in  8t  James's-elreet ;  and,  on  Feb- 
1790,  to  the  Thatebed-hooM  m  the 


**  Ftara  the  original  foondatkm  to  this  time,  the 
total  namber  of  membeis  is  one  hondred  and  two. 


JSgi^  perpehut. 


c« 


•*Mlt  Vas  Boon,  Cksbe%  Jolr  !<>»  lasS." 


Si— 


C.  H. 


DOd, 

.  Sr  JmItos  Beyaolds  Feb.  23, 1792. 
.  Dr.  Baaosl  Johnton  Dee  IS,  1784. 
.  Re.  Hon.  Bda.  Bttrke  Jaly  9,  1797. 
.  ChrirtV  NufBBt,  M.  D.  Nor.  IS,  1775. 
.  Bsaaet  Lanftoa,  Beq.  Dec.  IS,  iSOi. 
•  Tapham  Beandcrck, 

Ba^  Mar.  11, 1710. 


Origimal  Mtmktn.  DUd. 

7.— Oliver OoMMnltlipM  D.  Apr.  4,  1774. 

8.—- AaUiony  Chamier, 

Em|.  Get.  12, 1710. 

9.~ 8ir  JohBHawkiaa, 

wko  aooo  withdrew  May  SI,  1788^ 
JUeefcdl 
to.— 1764     .    .    .  Samoel  Dyer,  Eaq.        Bep.  14, 177S. 
ll.~176S     ...  Dr.  Thomas  Percy, 

Bishop  of  Dromore    Sep.  80, 1811. 
12.—t785  .  Sir  RolMft  Chambers    May  9,  1809. 

18.-1788,  Mar.  .  George  Colmao,  Esq.  Auf .  14, 1794. 
14.-1773,  Mar.  .  Earl  of  Charlemont  Aug.  4,  1798. 
18.-1773,  Mar.  .  David  Garrick,  Esq.  Jan.  90,  I779i 
16.— 1773,  Apr.  2. .  Bir  WUliam  Jones  Apr.  17, 1794. 
17.— 1773     .    .    .  Afmondesham   Veeey, 

Esq.  AOf.  11, 1780 

18.— 1773,*  Apr.  90.  James  Boswell,  Esq.  May  19,  I788b 
19.— 1774,  Feb.     .  Rt.  Hon.  Chaa.  James 

Fox  Sep.  IS,  1806^ 

20.—  .    .  Feb.     .BIr  Charlea  •  Bunbory, 

Bart.  Mar.  31,1821. 

21.—  .  .  Feb.  .  Dr.  Oeorfe  fordyce  May  27, 1BQ2. 
22. —  .    .  Mar.  4.  Georfe  gteerena,  Esq.  Jan.  22, 1800. 

23.— Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.    Jan  26,  1794. 

24.— 1776,  Dec.  .  Adam  Smith,  Eao.  July  17,  1790. 
25.—  .....  Dr.  Thomas  BJrnaid, 

Bishop  of  Uiaeriek    Jnly   7,1806. 
96.— 1777,  Jan.     .  Rer.  Dr.  Joeeph  War- 
too  Feb.  23,  I80a 
27.—      .  Mar.     .  Richard  Brinaley  8her- 

kdaa,  Esq.  July   7, 1819. 

Earl  of  Upper  Oasory  Feb.    l,  1818. 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Richard 

Marley,  Bl 

Waterford 


29.—  . 


80.—  .  . 
31.— 1778, 
32.-  .  . 
33.—  .    . 


Dec. 


r  "Sl 


—1780,  Nov. 


36—1782, 
37. —  .  . 
38.—  .     . 

39—  .    . 

40—  .  I 
41.— 1784, 
42.—  .  . 
43,—  .     . 


45.-1786, 
46.— 1788, 
47.-1792, 


48.—  .  . 
49.—  .     . 

50.— 1794, 
51.— 178S, 
fi8i      . 

53 . 

54.— 1787, 


Jan.  22. 
Feb.  5. 
Mar.A 
Apr.  2. 
Apr.  16. 
Feb.  10. 
Feb.     . 
Feb.  17. 
Dec.  23. 
May  9. 
Dec.  22. 
Mar.  27. 


Mays. 

May  22. 

Mar.  18. 
Jan.  22. 
Feb.  3. 

Jan.  9. 
Jan.  21 


55.— 1799,  Feb.  12. 


57.-1800, 


Feb.  26. 
Feb.  4. 


58.—  .    .  Mar.  4. 

59.—  .    .  Mar.  18. 

60«— 1800,  Jon.  10. 
61 — 1801,  Mar.  17. 
62.— 1802,  Dec.  7. 
63.—  .    .  Dec.  21. 
64—1809,  Jan.  25. 

65.—  .    .  Feb.  28. 

66.-1804,  Mar.  90. 

97.-1806,  Jan.  21. 


Bishop  of 

John  Dnnninf,  Lord 

Ashbnrton 
Rt.  Hon.   Sir  Joseph 

Banks,  P.  R.  & 
Rl  Hon.   WUUam 

Windham 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William 

Scott,  Lord  Stowell 
The  Earl  Spencer 
Dr.  J.  Shipley,  Bishop 

oi  St.  Asaph 
Lofd  Eliot 

Edmond  Malooe,  Esq. 
Rev.  Thomas  Warton 
The  Earl  of  Locan 
Richard  Burke,  Esq. 
Sir  WilUam  Hamilton 
Viscount  Palmerstoa 
Chas.  Bumey,  Mus.  D. 
Richard  Warren,  M.  D. 
The  Earl  of  Macnrtney 
John  Uourtenay,  Esq. 
Dr.  J.  Hinchcliflb, 

Bishop  of  Peterbor- 

ongh 
Duke  of  Leeds 
Dr.  John  Douglas, 

Bishop  of  Salisbury 
Sir  Charles  Blsgden 
M^or  Rennell 
Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Far- 
mer 
The  Marquess  of  Bath 
Frederick  North,  Earl 

ofOttillbrd 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Geovfe 

Canning 
WUliam  Marsden,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  John  Book- 
ham  Frere 
Rt.  Hon.  Tliomas 

Orenville 
Dr.  l^ncent.  Dean  of 

Westminster 
William  Lock,  jr.  Esq. 
George  Ellis,  Esq. 
Gilbert  Lord  Minto 
Dr.  French  Lawrence 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William 

Grant 
Sir  George   Staunton, 

Bart. 
Dr.  S.  Hoisley,  Bishop 

of  St.  Asaph 
Charles  WilUaB,  Bsq. 


July  9,1809. 
Aug.  28, 1789. 
Job.  10, 1890. 
Jon.   4,1810. 


Dec.  9^1788. 
Feb.  17,  1804. 
May  25, 1819L 
May  21, 1790. 
Mar.  29,  n», 
Aug.  2,  1794. 
Apr.  6, 1809 
Apr.  16, 1809 
Apr.  12,  iei4. 
Jun.  22,  1797. 
Mar.  31,1 8C9 
Mar.  24,  I8i9. 


Jan.  11, 1794. 
Jan.  31, 1799. 

May  19, 1807. 
Mar.  37, 1890. 


Sep.    8, 1797. 
Nov.  90, 1799. 

Oct.  14, 1827 

Aug.   8,1897 


Dec.  91, 1815. 

Apr.  10, 1815. 
Jun.  94, 1814. 
Feb.  97, 1809 


Oct.    4|  1800 
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EUet€4,  M9mber$.  DM. 

68.—  .    .  May  IS.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  WiUtam 

Drammond  Mar.  39, 18SS. 

69.—  .    .  May  37.  Star  Henry   Hallbrd, 

Bart. 
TO.— 1808,  Mar.  32.  Sir  H.  C.  Engldleld, 

Bart.  Mar.  81, 1833. 

71.—  .    .  May  9.   The  Lord  Holland 
72.—  .    .  Moy  31.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
73.-1800,  Feb.  31.  Charlea  Hatchett,  Esq. 
74.—  .    .  Mar.  7.   Rt.  Hon.   Charlea 

Vaiighan 
75.—  .    .  Mar.  21.  Sir  Humphrey    DaTy, 

Bart.  May  39, 1839. 

76.— 1810,  Feb.  37.  The  Rer.  Dr.  Charlea 

Burnpy  Dee.  38, 1817. 

77.-1811,  Jan.  4.    Sir  William  Cell 
78.— 181S,  Mar.  2.   Rt.  Hon.  WUliam  El- 
liot Oct.  26, 1818. 
79.—    .    Mar.  3.   Richard  Reber,  Esq. 
80.-1814,  Jun.  7.   Thomaa  Phllllpa,  Eaq. 

R.  A. 
81.—  .    .  Jul.  19.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Jamea 

Mackintosh 
•3.—  .    .  Aug.  3.   Lord  Chief  Juatloe 

Oihba  Feb.    8,  1830. 

83.- 1815,  Feb.  31.  The  Marquea  of  Lana- 

downe 
84.^  .    .  Apr.  4.   The  Lord  Lyttelton 
85.— 1816,  Mar.  26.  Dr.  William  Howley, 

Bishop  of  London* 
86.— 1817,  Apr.  &    Roger  WUbraham, 

Bsn.  Jan.   6,  1839. 

87.— 1818,  Jan.  37.  The  Lord  Glenbervie     May  8, 1833. 
88.-  .    .  Apr.  7.    Dr.   William  Hyde 

WoUaston  Dee.  33, 1838. 

89 .    .  Apr.  31.  BIr  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

90.— 1830,  Jan.  25.  The  Eart  of  Urerpool  Dec   4, 1838. 

91.— Charles  Butler.  Esq. 

93.-1831,  Mar.  30.  Dr.  C.    J.    Btomlleld, 

Bishop  of  London 
9S.— 1832,  Apr.  16.  Rt.  Hon.  W.  C.  Plun- 

ket.  Lord  Flunket 
94.-1833,  May  37.  Francis  Chan  trey,  Esq. 

R.  A. 

95.— Henry  Hallam,  Esq. 

96.— 1836,  Dec.  12.  Sir  Tliomas  Lawrence, 

P.  R.  A. 
97...  1838,  May  6.   Ueut..Col.   W.  M. 

Leake 
98.—   .     May  30.  Tliomas  Tnong,  M.  D.  May  10, 1839. 
99.— Rer.    William    Buck- 
land,  D.  D. 
100.— 1839,  Apr.  7.  J.  N.  Faiakerley,  Esq. 

101.— Dr  Edward  Copleston, 

Bishop  of  Llandair 
Mtt.— 1839,Mayl9.  DaTles  QUbert,  Esq. 

P.  R.  8. 


THE  CLUB,  as  It  stood,  lOth  JULY,  1839. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  P.  B.  A. 

Rev.  Dr.  Buckland. 

Charlea  BuHer,  Esn. 

Fhuicis  Chantrey,  Esq. 

J.  N.  Fasakerley,  Esq. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  John  Hookham  Frere. 

Sir  William  Oell. 

DaTles  Gilbert,  Esq.,  P.  R.  B. 

Ru  Hon.  Sir  WUliam  Grant. 

Rt.  Hon.  Thomaa  GrenTflle. 

Sir  Henry  Hallbrd,  Bart. 

Henry  Hallam,  Esq. 

Charles  llatchett,  Esq. 

Richard  Heber,  Esq. 

Lord  Holland. 

The  Bishop  of  LlandalT  (Dr.  Copleston). 

The  Marquis  of  I.ansdowne. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.  R.  A. 

Lieut.  Col.  Leake. 

WQliam  Lock,  Esq. 

The  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  C.J.  BlomflehL) 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Jamea  Mackintosh. 

William  Marsden. 

Thomas  Phillips,  Eaq.  R.  A. 

Lord  Plnnket 

Mi^or  Rennell. 

^  Dr.  William  Howley  withdrew  fh»m  the  club  on  be- 
CMBlng  Arehbfahoip  of  Canterbury,  Feb.  1839. 


Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

The  Earl  Speneer. 

Sir  Geoi|e  Sianntoa,  Bart. 

Lord  StoweU  (senior  member  of  the  dob). 

The  Rt.  Hon-  Charlea  VaofliaB. 

Charlea  Wllkliia,  Eaq. 

At  the  meetingi  of  the  dob  the  ehtir  is  tikaR 
in  rotation  by  the  memben,  aoeoiding  to  the  ni- 
phabetkal  omuui^iiieiit  of  their  umei  ;  the  only 
permanent  officer  being  the  treasurer. 

Mr.  Malone  was  tto  fint  treaaorer  ;  and  npoa 
hii  deceaae,  in  1812,  Sir  Henry  Charlea  Engle- 
field  waa  elected  to  that  office,  which,  however, 
on  account  of  weakneas  of  eight,  he  reeigned  in 
1814  ;  when  the  Rer.  Dr.  Charies  Barney  wae 
choaen,  and  continued  to  be  treaaorer  nncil  hii 
death,  which  took  place  in  December^  1817 ; 
and  on  the  10th  of  March,  1818,  Mr.  HatcheO, 
the  preaent  treaaorer,  waa  elected.] 


No.  IV. 

[Letter  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  (Tnow 
Sir  Francis)  Barnard,  librarian  to  the  Kin^, 
when  employed  on  a  mission  to  the  conti- 
nent for  increasing  his  Majesty's  librmiy, — 
referred  to  in  page  339.] 

<*  StR, — ^It  ie  natnral  for  a  aeholar  to  interert 
himaelf  in  an  expedition,  vndertaken,  like  yosrf, 
ibr  the  importation  of  literatare  ;  and  tharelbre, 
thongh,  having  never  travelled  myielf,  I  am  veiy 
little  qoalified  to  give  advice  to  a  tiaTeller,  yet, 
that  I  may  not  aeem  inattentive  to  a  deeign  ao 
worthy  of  regard,  I  will  try  whether  the  praeest 
Btate  of  ray  li^th  will  eoffer  me  to  lay  befora  yon 
what  obaervation  or  report  have  aoneoted  to  me, 
that  may  direct  yoor  inqniriea,  or  facilitate  year 
ancceaL  Thinge  of  whidi  the  mere  rarity  tnakee 
the  value,  and  which  are  priaed  at  a  high  rate  by 
a  wantonneai  rather  than  by  vae,  are  always  pav- 
ing from  poorer  to  richer  coantriea,  and  tbetelbre, 
thongh  Germany  and  Italy  were  prineipaily  pro- 
ductive of  tjTpographical  curioaitieB,  I  do  not  mach 
imagine,  that  Siey  are  now  to  be  found  there  in 
great  abundance.  An  eagemeae  for  aoaroe  booka 
and  eariy  editions,  which  prevailed  aaooi^  the 
English  about  half  a  century  ago,* filled  oar  abopa 
vriUi  all  the  splendour  and  nicety  of  literatare,  asd 
when  the  Haiieian  Catalocue  waa  publirfied,  many 
of  the  booka  were  bought  for  the  library  of  the 
of  France. 

**  I  believe,  however,  that  by  the  diKgenee  with 
which  you  have  enlaiged  the  iibraiy  under  year 
care,  the  present  slock  is  ao  nearly  exhaaatad,  that 
till  new  purchasea  aupply  the  bookaelleiB  wiUi 
stores,  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  much  ODore 
glean  up  single  books,  as  accident  ahall  pmdatja 
them  ;  this,  therefore,  is  the  time  for  viaitii^  the 
continent 

*'  What  addition  you  can  hope  to  make  by  rum 
sacking  other  countries  we  wiO  now  ctmaidtfr. 
Englnh  literature  you  will  not  seek  in  any  ptaca 
but  in  'England.  Claasical  learning  is  diffuiad  ev^ 
ery  where,  and  is  not,  except  by  accideni,  mora 
copk>us  in  one  part  of  the  polite  world  than  m  a^ 
other.    But  every  country  haa  literature  of  ito 


own,  which  may  be  best  gathered  in  itt 

soil.    Hie  studies  of  the  foamed  are  iniliwpcaJ 
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bjr  IbiiBi  of  gfumanoBl  tad  modM  of  toligioB, 
ud,  therefore,  thoM  boola  are  necaaary  and 
eomiiMm  in  Mine  placeg,  which,  where  d^erent 
opinioae  or  different  nMumen  prevail,  are  of  little 
Dw,  and  for  that  reaaon  rarely  to  be  fouid. 

**  'Vhtm  in  Italy  yon  ma^  expect  to  meet  with 
caaoniels  and  achowatic  divines,  in  Germany  with 
wiitefs  on  the  feudal  lawa,  and  in  Holland  with 
civilians.    The  schoolmen  and  canonista  most  not 
be  n^lected,  for  they  are  nsefal  to  many  purposes, 
DOT  too  anxiously  sought,  for  their  inflaence  among 
01  is  mnch  levened  by  the  reformation.    Of  the 
ctoonists  at  least  a  few  eminent  writers  may  be 
lofficient.    The  schoolmen  are  of  more  general 
valoe.     Bat  the  feudal  and  civil  law  I  cannot  but 
with  to  see  complete.     The  feudal  constitution 
u  the  original  of  the  law  of  property,  over  all  the 
civilized  part  of  Gnrope  ;  and  the  civil  law,  as  it 
is  generally  andentood  to  include  the  law  of  na- 
tions, may  be  called  with  great  propriety  a  r^al 
•tody.     Of  these  books,  which  have  been  ofUn 
pablicthed,  and  divenified  by  various  modes  of  im- 
preMon,  a  royal  library  should  have  at  least  the 
most  curious  edition,  the  most  splendid,  and  tlie 
most  useful.    The  most  cnrious  edition  is  com- 
oioaly  tlie  first,  and  the  most  useful  may  be  ex- 
pected amoiw  the  last    Thus  of  Tally's  Offices, 
the  elation  of  Fust  is  the  most  curious,  and  that 
af  Gnevios  the  moet  useful.    The  most  splendid 
the  eye  will  discern.     With  the  old  printors  yon 
era  now  become  well  acquainted ;  if  you  can  find 
aay  collection  of  their  productions  to  be  sold,  you 
will  Qodonbtedly  boy  it ;  but  thb  can  scarcely  be 
hoped,  and  you  must  catch  up  single  volumes 
where  yon  can  find  them.    In  every  place  things 
eficn  occur  where  they  are  least  expected.    I  was 
shown  a  Welsh  grammar  written  in  Welsh,  and 
prinCed  at  Milan,  I  believe,  before  any  grammar 
of  that  language  had  been  printed  here.    Of  pnr- 
ehaong  entire  libraries,  I  know  not  whether  the 
iaconveiueoce  may  not  overbalanoe  the  advantage. 
Of  libraries  collected  with  general  views,  one  will 
have    many  books  in  common  with    another. 
When  yon  have  bought  two  coUectiona,  you  will 
find  that  yoa  have  boucht  many  books  twice  over, 
and  maoy  in  each  which  you  have  left  at  home, 
and,  therefore,  dkl  not  want ;  and  when  you  have 
aelecled  a  smaU  number,  you  will  have  the  rest 
to  sell  at  a  great  loes,  or  to  transport  hither  at  per- 
hapa  a  greater.    It  will  generally  be  more  com- 
modious to  bay  the  few  &at  you  want,  at  a  price 
somewrbai  advanced,  than  to  encumber  younelf 
with  oBclnw  hooka.    But  libraries  collected  for 
parikiilar  abidiea  will  be  very  valuable  accpiisi- 
tbaiL     The  collection  of  an  eminent  civilian,  fen- 
dnc.  or  mathematician,  will  perhans  have  very 
Ihw  aoperfluitieB,    Topography  or  local  history 
sreraflb  mach  in  many  parte  of  the  continent   1 
hare  been  told  that  awcely  a  village  of  Italy 
wasila  ita  hialorian.    These  Dooks  may  be  gen- 
erally neglected,  bat  some  will  deserve  attention 
by  toe  celebrity  of  the  place,  the  eminence  of  the 
aotfaofa^  or  the  beauty  of  the  sculptures.    Sculp- 
ture haa  always  been  more  cul  tivated  among  other 
oatimis  than  among  as    The  old  art  of  cutting 
Inch  dMorated^  the  hooka  of  ancient 
was  never  carried  here  to  any  excel- 
.  ....^  the  practice  ofengraving  on  copper, 
whUh  0oeeeeded»  haa  never  b<£n  moat  employed 


among  V  in  adonhigbooki.  Tlie  old  books  with 
wooden  cuta  are  to  be  diligently  sought ;  the  de- 
signs were  often  made  by  great  masters,  and  the 
prints  are  such  as  cannot  be  made  by  any  artist 
now  living.  It  will  be  of  great  use  to  collect  in 
every  place  maps  of  the  adjacent  country,  and 
plans  of  towns,  buildings,  and  gardens.  By  this 
care  yon  will  form  a  more  valuable  body  of  ge- 
ography than  can  otherwise  be  had.  Many  coun- 
tries have  been  very  exactly  surveyed,  but  it  mnat 
not  be  expected  that  the  exactness  of  actual  men- 
suration will  be  preserved,  when  the  maps  are  re> 
duced  by  a  contracted  scale,  and  incorporated  into 
a  general  systom. 

*'  The  king  of  Sardinia's  Italian  dominiona  are 
not  large,  yet  the  mapa  made  of  them  in  the  reign 
of  Vkstor  fill  two  Atlantic  folkia.  This  part  of 
your  design  will  deserve  particular  regard,  because, 
in  this,  your  success  vrili  always  be  proportionate 
to  your  diligence.  You  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  literary  history  not  to  know,  that  many  booka 
derive  their  value  fit>m  the  reputation  of  the  prin- 
tera.  Of  the  celebrated  printen  you  do  not  need 
to  be  informed,  and  if  you  did,  might  consult 
Baillet  Jugemens  des  S^avans.  The  productwna 
of  Aldus  are  enumerated  in  the  Bibliotheca  Grsca, 
ao  that  you  may  know  when  you  have  them  all ; 
which  ia  alwaya  of  use,  as  it  prevents  needless 
search.  The  great  ornaments  of  a  library,  foiw 
nisbed  for  magnificence  as  well  as  use,  are  the  fint 
editions,  of  which,  therefore,  I  would  not  willingly 
neglect  the  mention.  You  know,  sir,  that  the 
annals  of  typography  begin  with  the  Codex,  1457 ; 
but  there  is  great  reaaon  to  believe,  that  there  are 
latent,  in  obscure  comers,  books  printed  before  it 
The  secular  feast,  in  memory  of  the  invention  of 
printing,  is  celebrated  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the 
century  ;  if  this  tradition,  therefore,  is  right,  the 
art  had  in  1457  been  already  exerciaed  nineteen 
yean. 

"  There  prevails  among  typographical  antk|Ui^ 
ries  a  vague  opinkin,  that  the  Bible  had  been  print- 
ed three  times  before  the  edition  of  1462,  which 
Calmet  calls  *  La  premiere  edition  bien  averse.' 
One  of  these  editions  baa  been  lately  discovered 
in  a  convent,  and  transplanted  into  the  French 
king's  library.  Another  copy  has  likewise  been 
found,  but  I  know  not  whether  of  the  same  im- 
pression, or  another.  These  discoveries  are  suf- 
ficient to  raise  hope  and  instigate  inquiry.  In  the 
porchase  of  old  booka,  let  me  recommend  to  you 
to  inquire  with  great  caution,  whether  they  are 
perfect  In  the  first  edition  the  loss  of  a  leaf  is 
not  easily  observed.  Yon  remember  how  near 
we  both  were  to  purchasing  a  mutilated  Miasal  ai 
a  high  price. 

"All  this  perhaps  yon  know  already,  and.  there- 
fore, my  letter  may  be  of  no  use.  I  am,  hower- 
er,  desirous  to  show  you,  that  I  wish  prosperity  to 
your  undertaking.  One  advice  more  I  will  give, 
of  more  importance  than  all  the  rest,  of  which  I, 
therefore,  hope  you  will  have  still  less  need.  You 
are  going  into  apart  of  the  world  divided,  as  it  is 
said,  between  bigotry  and  atheism :  such  repre- 
sentetions  are  always  hyperbolical,  but  there  is 
certainly  enough  of  both  to  alarm  any  mind  so- 
lictious  for  piety  and  truth ;  let  not  the  contempt 
of  supentition  predpitete  you  into  infidelity,  or 
the  horror  of  infidelity  ensnare  yoa  in  supersti- 


AFRMDIX. 


I  ^— I  fcaieewly  wkh  jtn  iniBCieMfiil  md  happy, 
for  I  am,  nr,  your  affiwtioiiate  bomble  wrvaot, 

*'  8am.  JoHNtoir. 


C( 


May  28, 1768. 
*<To  F.  A.  Barnard,  Eaq. 


>f 


No.  V. 

[AftoiTMEirT  in  behalf  of  Hastie,  the 
Bchoolmaster,  prosecuted  for  undue  sever- 
ity,—re/erred  to  {sub  nth  Aprity  1772) 
p.  396.J 

*<  The  chai|pe  k,  diat  he  hu  naed  immoderate 
and  cniel  oorrectioii.  Corraetion  in  itielf  is  not 
eniel;  children,  bemg  not  reasonable,  can  be  gov- 
erned only  by  fear.  To  impren  this  fear  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  fint  doties  of  those  who  have  the 
care  of  children.  It  is  the  dnty  of  a  parent;  and 
has  never  been  thought  incoosistent  with  parental 
tenderness.  It  is  the  dnty  of  a  master,  who  is  in 
his  highest  exaltation  when  he  m  loco  parentis. 
Yet,  as  good  thii^  become  evil  by  excess,  cor- 
rection, by  being  immoderate,  may  become  cmel. 
But  when  is  correction  immoderate  ?  When  it  is 
more  ficeqvent  or  more  severe  than  is  required  ad 
monendum  et  docendumt  for  rrformation  and  in- 
straction.  No  severity  is  cruel  which  obstinacy 
Bbakes  necessary;  for  the  greatest  craelty  would 
be,  to  desist,  and  leave  the  scholar  too  careless  for 
instruction,  and  too  much  hardened  for  reproof 
Locke,  in  his  treatise  of  edncstion,  mentions  a 
mother,  with  applause,  who  whipped  an  infant 
eight  times  before  she  subdued  it;  for  had  she 
slopped  at  the  seventh  act  of  correctbn,  her  daugh- 
ter, says  he,  wonkl  have  been  mined.  The  de- 
grees of  obstinacy  m  young  minds  are  very  di^r- 
ent:  as  difieront  most  be  &e  degrees  of  persever- 
ing severity.  A  stubborn  scholar  must  be  correct- 
ed till  he  is  subdued.  The  discipline  of  a  school 
is  military.  There  must  be  either  unbounded  li- 
oence  or  absolute  authority.  The  master,  who 
punishes,  not  only  consults  the  future  happiness 
of  him  who  is  the  immediate  subject  of  correction, 
but  he  propagates  obedience  through  the  whole 
school;  and  establishes  regularity  by  exemplary 
justice.  The  victorious  obiinacy  of  a  single  boy 
would  make  his  future  endeavouis  of  reformatioa 
or  instruction  totally  inefiectuaL  Obstinacy,  there- 
fore, must  never  be  victorious.  Yet,  it  is  well 
known,  that  there  sooMtimes  occurs  a  sullen  and 
hardy  resolutk»n,  that  laughs  at  all  common  pun- 
ishment, and  bids  de6anee  to  all  common  degrees 
of  pain.  Correction  must  be  proportionate  to  oc- 
casions. The  flexible  will  be  reformed  by  gentle 
discipline,  and  the  refractory  must  be  subdued  by 
hanher  methods.  The  degrees  of  scholastic,  ss 
of  military  punishment,  no  stated  rules  can  ascer- 
tain. It  must  be  enforced  till  it  overpowers  temp- 
tstkm ;  till  stubbornness  becomes  flexible,  and 
perversenesB  regular.  Custom  and  reason  have, 
mdeed,  set  some  bounds  to  scholastic  penalties. 
T^  schoolmaster  inflicts  no  capital  puniihments; 

>  [SeeenlSip.  9V,9l,fi.— Ed.] 


Bor  sBforoes  Iris  edIotB  by  sithfli  deam  ot  mtsa* 
tion.    The  chril  Uiw  has  wisely  determined,  that 
a  master  who  strikes  at  a  scholar's  eye  sbdl  be 
conndered  as  criminal.     Bat  punishroentn,  how- 
ever severe,  that  produce  no  lasting  evil,  may  be 
just  snd  ressonable,  because  thej  may  be  neces- 
sary.   Such  have  been  the  pumshmeots  nsed  by 
the  respondent.    No  seholsr  has  gone  Hins  hioa 
either  blind  or  lame,  or  with  any  of  his  limbs  or 
powera  injured  or  impairsd.    They  were  irregular, 
and  he  punished  them :  they  were  otattinate,  and 
he  enforced  his  punishment    But  however  pro- 
voked, ho  never  exceeded  the  limits  of  modera- 
tion, for  he  inflicted  nothing  beyond  present  psia: 
and  how  much  of  that  was  required^    no  maa 
is  so  little  able  to  determme  as  those  who  bavs 
determined  sgainst  him — the  parents  of  the  offen- 
ders.  It  has  been  said,  that  he  used  unprecedented 
and   improper  instruments  of  correction.     Oftbii 
accusation  the  meaning  is  not  very  easy  to  be 
found.     No  instrament  of  correction  m  more  pro- 
per than  another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  pr^ 
duce  present  pain  without  lasting  mischief.    What- 
ever were  his  instrumeots,  no  lasting  minehief  has 
ensued;  and  therefore,  however  unnsualy  in  heodi 
so  cautions  they  were  proper.    It  has  been  ob- 
jected, that  the  respondent  admits  the  charge  of 
craelty  by  producing  no  evidence  to   confine  it 
Let  it  be  considered,  that  his  schdan  are  either 
diqierMd  at  large  in  the  world,  or  cootinoe  lo  in- 
habit the  place  in  which  they  were  bred.     TYiose 
who  are  dispersed  cannot  be  found;  tbose  who 
remain  are  the  sons  of  his  prosecmofi,  and  are  not 
likely  to  support  a  man  to  whom  their  lathers  are 
enemies.    If  it  be  supposed  that  the  enoHty  of  their 
fathers  proves  the  justness  of  the  charge,  k  mart 
be  considered  how  often  experience  shown  as,  tfast 
men  who  are  angry  on  one  p^rouod  will  accuse  oo 
another;  with  bow  little  kmdness,  in  a  town  of 
low  trade,  a  man  who  lives  by  leareiag  is  regard- 
ed; and  bow  implkitly,  where  the  inhabitanti  are 
not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  hearkened  to  and  fol- 
k>wed.    In  a  place  like  CampbelMowo,  it  is  easy 
for  one  of  the  principal  inhabkaati  to  loake  a 
party.    It  is  easy  for  that  party  to  beat  themaelvsi 
with  imsginary  grievances.    It  is  easy  lor  them 
to  oppress  a  man  poorer  than  themselves  ;  and 
natural  to  assert  the  dignity  of  ridies,  by  psfMt- 
ing  m  of^Nession.    The  argument  which  atteropH 
to  prove  the  impropriety  of  restoring  faim  to  tfas 
scImoI,  by  alleging  that  he  has  lost  the  oaofidencs 
of  the  people,  is  not  the  subject  of  Joridic 
sideratH>n;  for  he  is  to  suffer,  if  be  mast 
not  for  their  judgment,  but  for  his  own 
It  may  be  convenient  for  them  to  hate  aaolhsr 
msster;  but  it  is  a  convemence  of  their  own  mak- 
ing.   It  would  be  likewise  oonvenieot  for  him  lo 
fii^  another  school;  but  this  coovenience  he 
not  obtain.    The  question  is  not  what  is  now 
venient,  but  what  is  generally  right     If  tbe  peo- 
ple of  Campbell-town  be  distressed  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  respondent,  Uiey  are  dsKromed  only 
by  their  own  fault;  by  turbulent  passions  and  a»- 
reasooable  desires;  by  tyrumy,  which  law  bne 
defeated,  and  by  mauoe,  which  vinae 
mounted." 
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No.  VI. 

[AioirxcirT,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  favour 
of  the  Scotdah  law  doctrine  of'*  Vicious  In- 
tromiflsion,"— r^frreii  to  (nc&  9th  May, 
1778),  p.  300.] 

■*  Thii»  w  are  toldt  it  a  law  which  hai  itiloice 
oaly  from  the  long  pnetioe  of  the  cooit;  and  may. 
tberaEbre,  be  ttipended  or  modified  as  the  court 
rfaU  thiiUi  proper. 

**  CooccniiDg  the  power  of  the  coort  to  make 
or  to  eMieed  a  law,  we  hafe  no  intention  to  in- 
qsirtb  It  if  wifficieat  for  onr  porpoM  that  ererj 
jnt  law  ie  dictated  by  reatoa  ;  and  that  the  prac- 
tice of  every  l^gal  cooit  is  regulated  by  equity. 
It  ii  the  mialaly  of  reeioo  to  be  invariable  and  con- 
ilnt;  aad  of  equity,  to  give  to  one  man  what,  in 
the  «une  caie,  is  given  to  another.  The  advao- 
iige  which  faomaaity  derives  from  law  is  this ; 
tkil  the  law  gives  every  man  a  rule  of  action,  and 
pnKribes  a  mode  of  conduct  which  shall  entitle 
km  to  the  support  aad  protection  of  sodety. 
Tbst  the  law  may  be  a  nile  of  action,  it  is  neces- 
Miy  thai  it  be  known;  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
ptnnaaeot  and  stable.  The  law  is  the  measure 
sf  civil  r%fat;  but  if  the  measure  be  chargeable, 
tbeeateat  of  the  thing  measuned  never  can  be 
srttled. 

"  To  penait  a  law  to  be  modified  at  discretion, 
m  to  leave  the  oommnnity  without  law.    It  is  to 
withdiaw  the  direction  of  that  pnblick  wisdom, 
by  which  the  deficiencies  of  private  underwtandmg 
ai9  to  be  supplied.    It  is  to  suffer  the  rash  and 
knonnt  to  act  at  discretion,  and  then  to  depend 
£r  the  legality  of  that  action  on  the  sentence  of 
the  jo4ge.     He  that  is  thus  governed  lives  not  by 
1aW|  but  by  opinion:  not  by  a  certain  rule  to 
which  he  can  apply  his  intention  before  he  acts, 
but  by  aa  uncertain  and  variable  opinion,  vdiicfa 
hscsa  sever  know  but  after  he  has  committed 
the  act  OB  which  that  opinion  shall  be  passed. 
He  lives  by  a  law  (if  a  law  it  be),  which  he  can 
never  know  before  he  has  offended  it.    To  this 
case  a»y  be  jmlly  applied  that  impoitant  princi- 
ple, mtMra  est  BttviHu  uHn  ju$  ett  out  incog" 
nUwn  mU  vagum.    If  intiDmiaiion  be  not  crim- 
inal till  it  exceeds  a  cettain  point,  and  that  point 
be  iiM<tliiil,  aad  consequently  difi^veat  in  different 
ffiiadi,  tb«  right  of  intimnianon,  and  the  r^it  of 
the  oedilar  ariabig  from  it,  are  all  jura  vaga, 
aad,  by  consequence,  aie  Jura  ineogniia ;  and 
the  renit  can  be  no  other  tnan  a  miitra  §eroUu$, 
aa  uBcertunty  concemiag  the  event  of  action,  a 
sirvile  dependence  on  private  opinion. 

'*  h  may  be  urged,  and  with  great  plausibility, 
that  tfaevo  may  be  introminion  without  fraud; 
which,  however  true,  will  bv  no  means  justify  an 
eeeaaooal  and  arbi^ary  relaxation  of  the  law. 
The  eod  of  law  m  protection  aa  well  as  vengeance. 

is  never  used  but  to  strengthen 
That  aocie^  only  is  well  governed, 
when  ]ifi»  is  freed  from  dai^r,  and  from  saspi- 
cieii ;  whose  posseaooa  is  so  sheltered  by  aalatary 
prohifaiMH,  that  violation  is  pieveated  more  fre- 

EMly  thoA  punished.  Such  a  prohibition  vraa 
,  while  it  operated  with  ita  original  force. 
The  cBBdiior  of  the  deceased  wu  not  only  with- 
out lfl0»  b«t  without  fear.    He  waa  not  to  seek 


a  remedy  for  an  iiymy  svfleied ;  lor  mjaiy  waa 
warded  off. 

**  As  the  law  has  been  sometimes  administered, 
it  lays  us  open  to  wounds,  because  it  is  imagined 
to  have  the  power  ^f  healh^.  To  punkh  firaud 
when  h  is  detected  is  the  proper  art  of  vindictive 
jortice  ;  but  to  prevent  firauds,  aad  make  puniih- 
ment  unnecesmry,  is  the  great  emplovment  of 
legislative  wisdom.  To  permit  mtromisrion,  and 
to  punish  fraud,  is  to  msJce  law  no  better  than  a 
pit&U.  To  tread  upon  the  brink  is  safe;  but  to 
come  a  step  further  is  destruction.  But,  surely, 
it  is  better  to  endoee  the  gulf,  and  hinder  all  ac- 
cess, than  by  encouraging  us  to  advance  a  littie, 
to  entice  us  afterwards  a  littie  further,  and  let  as 
perceive  our  folly  only  by  our  destruction. 

*<  As  law  supplies  the  weak  with  adventitious 
strength,  it  likewise  enlightens  the  ignorant  with 
extrinsick  understanding.  Law  teaches  us  to  know 
when  we  commit  injury  and  when  we  sailer  it 
It  fixes  certain  marks  upon  actions,  by  which  we 
are  admonished  to  do  or  to  forbear  them.  Qm 
nbi  bene  temper  at  in  lieiHe,  says  one  of  the  &- 
then,  nunquam  cadet  in  UlieUa,  He  who  never 
intromits  at  all,  wUl  never  intromit  with  frsudulent 
inteotioiia. 

"  The  relaxation  of  the  law  against  vicious  in- 
tromissbn  has  been  very  favourably  represented 
by  a  great  msster  of  jurisprudence  ^  whose  words 
have  been  exhibited  with  unnecessary  pomp,  and 
seem  to  be  considered  as  irresistibly  decisive. 
The  great  moment  of  his  authority  makes  it  ne- 
cesmry  to  examine  his  position.  *  Some  ages  ego 
(says  he),  before  the  ferocity  of  the  inhabitanta 
of  this  part  of  the  island  was  subdued,  the  utmost 
severity  of  the  civil  law  was  necessary,  to  restrain 
individuals  from  plundering  each  other.  Thus, 
the  man  who  intermeddled  irregnlariy  with  the 
moveables  of  a  perwn  deceased  was  subjected  to 
all  the  debts  of  the  deceased  without  limitation. 
This  makes  a  branch  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  known 
by  the  name  of  vieioue  intrQmi$sion  ;  and  so  rig- 
idly was  this  regulation  applied  in  our  courts  of 
law,  that  the  most  trifling  moveable  abstracted 
nuUAfidCf  subjected  the  iotermeddler  to  the  fore- 
going consequences,  which  proved  in  many  in- 
stances a  most  rigorous  punishment  But  this  se- 
verity vras  necessary,  in  order  to  subdue  the  un- 
disciplined nature  of  our  people.  It  it  extremely 
remarkable,  that  m  proportion  to  our  improvement 
in  mannen,  this  regulation  has  been  gradually 
softened  and  applied  by  onr  sovereign  court  with 
a  sparing  hand.* 

**  I  find  myself  under  a  necessity  of  observing, 
that  this  learned  and  judicious  writer  has  not  ac- 
curately distinguished  the  deficiencies  and  demands 
of  the  different  conditions  of  human  life,  which, 
firom  a  degree  of  savsgeness  and  independence,  in 
which  all  laws  are  vain,  passes  or  may  pass,  by 
innumerable  gradations,  to  a  state  of  reciprocal 
benignity,  in  which  laws  shall  be  no  longer  ne- 
cessary. Men  are  first  wild  and  unsocial,  living 
each  man  to  himself,  taking  from  the  weak  and 
bsing  to  the  stroiw.  In  their  first  coalitk>na  of 
society,  much  of  this  original  aavageness  k 
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ed.  Of  genwal  happuMM,  the  prodoet  of  geoend 
confidence,  there  b  jet  no  thought  Men  continue 
to  protecnte  their  own  admntages  by  the  neareet 
way;  and  the  ntoMMt  MTerity  of  the  ci^  law  ii 
Decenary  to  rastram  individiiab  from  plnndering 
each  other.  The  restraint!  then  neceanry  are  re- 
ttrainti  from  plnnder,  from  acts  6f  pnblic  violence, 
and  nndi^gnised  oppreasion.  The  ferocity  of  onr 
ancestors,  as  of  all  other  nations,  produced  not 
fraud,  hat  rapine.  They  had  not  yet  learned  to 
cheat,  and  attempted  only  to  rob.  As  mannen 
grow  more  polished,  with  the  knowledge  of  good, 
men  attain  likewise  dexterity  in  evil.  Open  rapme 
becomes  less  freqaent,  and  violence  gives  way  to 
cnnning.  Those  who  before  invaded  pastores  and 
stormed  hooses,  now  begin  to  enrich  themselveB 
by  unequal  contracts  and  fraudulent  intromissions. 
It  is  not  agamst  the  violence  of  ferocity,  but  the 
circumventions  of  deceit,  that  this  Uw  was  fiamed ; 
and  I  am  afinid  the  increase  of  commerce,  and 
the  incessant  straggle  for  riches  which  commerce 
excites,  gives  us  no  prospect  of  an  end  speedily  to 
be  expected  of  artifice  and  fraud.  It  Uierefore 
seems  to  be  no  very  conclusive  reasoning,  which 
connecti  those  two  propositions : — *  the  nation  ■ 
become  leas  ferocious,  and  therefore  the  laws 
against  firand  and  covin  shall  be  relaxed.* 

**  Whatever  reason  may  have  influenced  the 
judges  to  a  relaxation  of  the  law,  it  was  not  that 
the  nation  was  grown  less  fierce;  and,  I  am  afimid, 
H  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  it  is  grown  less  fiandn- 
lent 

**  Since  this  law  has  been  represented  as  ri^r- 
oudy  and  unreasonably  penal,  it  seems  not  im- 
proper  to  consider  what  are  the  conditions  and 
qualities  that  make  the  justice  or  propriety  of  a 
penal  law. 

*<  To  make  a  penal  law  reasonable  and  juit, 
two  conditions  are  Decenary,  and  two  proper.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  law  should  be  adequate  to 
its  end;  that,  if  it  be  observed,  it  shall  prevent 
the  evil  against  which  it  is  directed.  It  is,  sec- 
ondly, necessaiy  that  the  end  of  the  law  be  of 
such  importance  as  to  deserve  the  security  of  a 
penal  snnctwn.  The  other  oonditioM  of  a  penal 
law,  which,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  are 
to  a  very  hkh  degree  fit,  are,  that  to  the  moral 
violatwn  orthe  law  there  are  many  temptatioM, 
and  that  of  the  physical  observance  there  is  great 
fiicUitv. 

'*  All  these  conditions  apparently  concur  to  jus- 
tify the  law  which  we  are  now  considering.  Its 
end  is  the  security  of  property ;  and  property  very 
often  of  great  vahie.  The  method  by  which  it 
eifects  the  security  is  efficacious,  because  it  admita, 
in  its  original  rigour,  no  gradations  of  injury;  but 
'keeps  guilt  and  innocence  apart,  by  a  distinct  and 
definite  limitation.  He  that  mtromits,  is  criminal ; 
he  that  intromits  not,  is  innocent  Of  tiie  two 
secondary  considerations  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
both  are  in  our  frvour.  The  temptation  to  in- 
tromit is  firequent  and  strong;  so  stroqg  and  so 
frequent,  as  to  require  the  utmost  activity  of  jua- 
tice,  and  vigilance  of  cautioa,  to  withstuDd  its 
prevalence;  and  the  method  by  which  a  man  may 
entitle  himself  to  1^1  introminion  is  so  open  and 
so  facile,  that  to  neglect  it  is  a  proof  of  fiaudnlent 
mtention;  for  why  should  a  man  omit  to  do  (but 
for  leaaons  which  he  will  not  confen)  that  which 


he  can  do  so  eenly,  and  that  wUeh  he  knswiio 
be  required  by  the  law  ?  If  temptitioB  wan  nn, 
a  penal  law  misht  be  deemed  uuMesMfj.  If 
the  duty  enjoinea  by  the  law  ware  of  difficah  pir- 
ibrmance,  ominion,  though  it  eoald  not  be  JNti- 
fied,  might  be  pitied.  But  in  the  pNN&t  cm 
neither  equity  nor  compassion  opsrits  agaaist  k. 
A  usefiil,  a  necessary  Uw  is  broken,  not  mIj 
without  a  reasonable  motive,  but  wiib  all  the  in- 
ducements to  obedience  that  can  be  darired  (ran 
safety  and  facility. 

**  I  therefore  return  to  my  oriuBsl  positioa,that 
a  law,  to  have  its  effects,  must  be  parmtoeat  lad 
stable.  It  may  be  aaid  m  the  buigaaga  of  tb* 
schools.  Lex  nan  ree^  mafu$  ei  mmutt-^n 
may  have  a  law,  or  we  mav  have  no  Urn,  Imt  we 
cannot  have  half  a  kw  We  mast  either  bsTei 
rale  of  action,  or  bo  permitted  to  act  by  dint- 
tion  and  by  chance.  Deviatiooa  fiwn  tke  kv 
mnat  be  nnifoimlv  punished,  or  no  asa  caa  bt 
certain  when  he  aUl  be  aale. 

'*  That  fiom  the  rigovr  of  the  origiaal  iaHilB- 
tion  this  oonrt  has  aometimes  depsitad  caaaoc  U 
denied.  Bat,  as  it  is  evident  that  such  deritfioaii 
as  they  make  law  uncertain,  make  life  ande,  1 
hope,  that  of  departmg  horn  it  there  will  aew  W 
an  end;  that  the  wisdom  of  our  anoeslso  will  be 
treated  with  due  reverence;  and  that  coBBrtM 
and  steady  deekuons  will  fiiraish  die  people  witb 
a  rale  of  action,  and  leave  fraud  and  fiiadalett 
intromissMwa  no  future  hope  of  impanily  or  ai 
cape.'" 


No.  VIL 
[Aroumkht  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  defe&ec 
of  lay  patronage,— n^/errei  lo  (ifA  Ii< 
Jtfoy,  I77S),jp.  3160 

'  *  Against  the  right  of  patrona  is  oovmoalT  op- 
posed, by  the  mferior  judicatores,  the  plea  of  en- 
science.  Their  conaeieDee  teUs  them  that  tbi 
poople  oitf  ht  to  chooee  their  pastor ;  their  eoa* 
science  teUi  them  that  the^  ought  not  to  m^ 
upon  a  congnaation  a  mmtfir  nq^raiafal  aad  n> 
acceptable  to  hie  auditors     Conacieoea  ii  aelkiai 

more  than  a  conviction  felt  by  omiatvn  of  nM- 
thing  to  be  done,  or  aomethinc  10  be  avokbd ;  ttd 

in  queatwna  of  simple  anjieq^eied  moialiQ^eiV' 
science  is  Tory  often  a  guide  that  may  be  m^ 
But  before  conacieiiee  can  deCemiae,  the  rtatoeT 
the  questran  ie  supposed  to  be  oomplelely  kso**- 
In  questuNH  of  Uw,  or  of  fhdU  eoaseisBM  a  v*7 
ofUsi  confounded  with  opuiion.  No  maa'a  caa* 
seienoe  can  tell  him  the  righto  of  aaotbar  atM; 
th^mnat  be  known  by  rational  mvastigitioa  «r 
hktorical  inquiry.  Opinkm,  which  ha  thai  hoMi 
it  may  call  hie  conacience,  nay  teach  aoope  bmb 
that  religion  would  be  promoted,  aad  <^  P** 
aerved,  by  grantmg  to  the  people  vatkfimS^j  v 
choice  of  their  ministen.  Bat  it  is  a  eottrmf 
very  iU  mformed  that  vwlatea  the  qgha  of  «• 
man  Ibr  the  convenience  of  another.  Ralipn 
cannot  be  ptooMited  by  mjostiea;  and  it  wMsg| 
yet  found  that  a  popafar  electkm  was  vary  f"^ 
transacted. 

•«  That  JBBtice  vroald  be  vacated  by  Uaorfimn 
to  the  pe(^  the  nght  of  patronage  is  m^^ 
all  who  know  whaaea  that  i%bt  tad  in  «V^ 
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Tbe  fii^t  of  p«tiniafs  wtt  iMit  at  Ite  ft  privilege 
tern  b  V  povrer  fiom  mnemUng  poverty.  It  ii  not 
•B  tollmity  at  fiiat  nmped  tntniiea  of  igoofance, 
aad  cstabtlMiad  only  by  aaceoMion  and  by  preeo- 
denta.  It  it  not  a  giant  capnciooaly  iiiede  from  a 
kigber  tyrant  to  a  lower.  It  is  a  ri^ht  dearly  pur- 
duiaed  by  tbe  fiiat  poawow,  and  jnsdy  inherited 
by  tboee  that  eaeceeded  them.  When  Christianity 
wee  fTaWithed  in  tfaii  iitend,  a  rmlar  mode  of 
pobUe  woiafaip  waa  preieiibed.  Pablie  woiahip 
ie<|«rea  a  pablie  place;  and  the  proprieton  of 
lam&i,  aa  they  were  eonverted,  boilt  chorchea  for 
their  fiuniliei  aad  their  vaank.  For  the  main- 
tenapcc  of  miniBteB,  they  settled  a  certain  portion 
of  their  landi  ;  and  a  district,  through  wfaich  each 
Binirter  waa  laqnirod  to  extmd  his  care,  waa,  by 
that  uitmmcription,  ooaatitBled  a  pariih.  This 
ii  a  peaition  ao  generally  received  in  England,  that 
the  fslaat  of  a  manor  and  of  a  parish  are  regolar- 

leceiv^  lor  each  other.  The  ehorches  which 
pEOprielon  of  lands  had  thus  bniH  and  tfans  en- 
dowed, tfaev  jastly  tboogfat  themselves  entitled  to 
provide  wiui  miaisten ;  and  where  the  episcopal 
govanmeBt  prevails,  the  bishop  haa  no  power  to 
rgect  n  own  nominated  by  the  patron,  bat  lor  some 
dime  that  might  esehide  him  fiom  the  priesthood. 
For  tbe  eDdowment  of  the  chareh  being  the  gift  of 
the  laadloffd,  be  was  cooseqaeiitly  at  lilmty  to  give 
it,  aeeoiding  to  his  choice^  to  anv  man  capable  of 
perlbnnis^  tbe  boly  offioea.  The  people  did  not 
choose  him,  because  tbe  people  did  not  pay  him. 

**  We  bear  it  sometimes  wged,  that  this  oi%i- 
■sl  r^gbt  is  pasnd  out  of  memory,  and  is  oblit^ 
rated  and  obscored  by  many  tianslatbns  of  pro- 
perty mmd  chaopes  of  government;  that  scarce  any 
chnrob  is  now  m  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  the 
bnitden;  aad  that  the  present  peraons  have  enter- 
ed sabse(|aentiv  npoa  the  pretended  rights  by  a 
thensand  aceiMatal  and  anknown  causes.  Anich 
of  thisy  perfaqis,  is  trne.  But  how  is  the  light  of 
petroaaga  ertMy  isfaed  ?  If  the  right  followed  the 
landi,  it  ia  psMeenGd  by  tfaeaame  eqnity  by  which 
fbe  leads  are  pesMssea.  It  is,  in  efiect,  part  of 
the  iBBBor,  and  protected  by  tbe  same  laws  with 
ffvevY  oilier  privilege.  Let  as  suppose  an  estate 
Ibrleited  by  treason,  and  granted  by  the  crown  to 
a  ocrw  family.  With  the  lands  were  forfeited  all 
tho  rigbia  appeodant  to  those  lands;  by  the  same 
power  that  pants  the  lands,  tbe  rigto  also  are 
gmafted.  The  right  lost  to  the  patron  Alls  not  to 
tbe  people,  but  is  either  retained  bv  the  crown,  or, 
wbat  to  the  people  it  the  aame  thing,  it  by  the 
crown  given  away.  Let  it  change  banda  ever  so 
often,  it  is  posaesied  by  him  that  receires  it  with 
tbe  aame  right  aa  it  vras  conveyed.  It  may,  in- 
deed, like  idl  oar  posMasiona,  be  forcibly  seized  or 
Iraaduleatiy  obtained.    Bat  no  injury  is  still  done 


to  the  people^  Ibr  what  they  never  had,  they  have 

V  lort. 


Cains  may  usurp  tbe  right  of  Titins, 
OMtberCaioi  nor  Titins  Injure  tbe  people; 
aad  ao  inan*a  conseieaee,  however  lender  or  how- 
crer  active,  can  prompt  him  to  restore  what  may 
be  proved  to  have  been  never  taken  away.  Snp- 
^,  wbat  I  think  cannot  be  proved,  that  a  pop- 
m  of  oniniiteiB  were  to  be  desired,  our 
are  not  tbe  measure  of  equity.  It  were  to 
he  desired  that  power  should  be  only  m  the  hands 
of  the  meidfal,  and  riches  in  the  possession  of  the 
i;  btt  the  farw  onsl  leave  both  riches  and 


power  where  it  finds  them;  and  must  often  leave 
richea  with  the  covetoas,  and  power  with  the  cru- 
el. Convenience  may  be  a  rale  in  little  things, 
where  no  other  rale  has  been  established.  But  as 
the  great  end  of  government  )b  to  give  every- man 
his  own,  no  inconvenience  is  greater  than  that  of 
making  right  ancertain.  Nor  is  any  man  more  an 
enemy  to  public  peace,  than  he  who  fills  weak 
heads  with  imaginary  daima,  and  breaks  the  se- 
ries of  civil  subordination,  by  inciting  the  lower 
classes  of  mankind  to  encroach  upon  the  higher.  - 
'*  Having  thus  shown  that  the  right  of  patron- 
age, being  originally  purchased,  may  be  legally 
tianeferred,  aikl  that  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  law- 
ful posiessors,  at  least  as  certainly  as  any  other 
right; — ^we  have  left  to  the  advocates  of  the  peo- 
ple no  other  plea  than  that  of  convenience.  Let 
us,  therefore,  now  consider  what  the  people  would 
really  gain  by  a  general  abolition  of  tbe  right  of 
patronage.  What  is  roost  to  be  desired  by  such 
a  change  is,  that  the  country  should  be  supplied 
with  better  ministers.  But  why  should  we  sup- 
pose that  the  parish  will  make  a  wiav  choice  than 
the  patron  ?  If  we  suppose  mankind  actuated  bv 
bterest,  the  patron  m  mora  likely  to  choose  with 
caution,  because  he  will  suflbr  more  by  choosing 
wrong.  By  the  deficiencies  of  his  minister,  or  by 
luB  TMses,  lie  is  equally  offended  with  the  rest  of 
the  conmgation ;  bat  he  will  have  this  reason 
more  to  lament  them,  that  they  will  be  imputed 
to  bis  absurdity  or  corraption.  Tbe  qualifications 
of  a  minister  are  well  Imown  to  be  learning  and 
piety.  Of  hii  learning  the  patron  is  probably  the 
only  ju4ge  in  the  parish;  and  of  his  piety  not  less 
a  ju<%e  than  others;  and  is  mora  likely  to  inqnira 
minutely  and  diligently  befora  he  gives  a  presen- 
tation, than  one  of  tbe  parochial  r^ble,  who  can 
give  nothing  but  a  vote.  It  may  be  uiged,  that 
though  the  parish  might  not  choose  better  minis- 
teiB,  they  would  at  least  choose  miiusten  whom 
they  like  better,  and  who  would  therefore  officiate 
with  greater  efficacy.  That  ignorance  and  per^ 
veisenesB  should  always  obtain  what  they  like,  was 
never  considered  as  the  end -of  government;  of 
which  it  is  the  great  and  standing  benefit,  that  the 
wise  see  for  tbe  simple,  and  the  regular  act  for  the 
capridons.  Bat  that  this  argument  supposes  the 
peofde  capable  of  judf^ing,  and  rewlnte  to  act  ac- 
cording to  their  best  ju^menli,  though  this  be 
sufficiratly  absurd,  it  is  not  all  its  absurdity.  It 
supposes  not  only  wisdom,  but  unanimity  in  those, 
who  upon  no  other  oocasbns  are  unanimous  or 
wire.  If  by  some  strange  concumnce  all  tbe 
voices  of  a  parish  should  unite  in  the  choice  of 
any  un^e  man,  thouab  I  could  not  charge  the  pa- 
tron with  injustice  tor  presenting  a  minirter,  I 
ahould  censure  him  as  unkind  and  mjndieious. 
But,  it  is  evident,  that  aa  in  all  other  popular  eleo- 
lk>ns  there  will  be  contrariety  of  judgment  and 
aerimony  of  pession,  a  parish  upon  every  vacancy 
would  break  into  factions,  and  the  contest  for  the 
choice  of  a  minister  would  set  neighbours  at  vari- 
ance, and  bring  discord  into  families.  The  min- 
ister would  be  taught  all  the  arts  of  a  candidate, 
would  flatter  some,  and  bribe  othen;  and  the 
electois,  as  in  all  other  cases,  would  call  for  holi- 
days and  ale,  and  break  the  beads  of  each  other 
during  the  jollity  of  the  canvass.  Tbe  time  must, 
however,  come  at  hwt,  when  one  of  the  laetkNM 
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mast  preTall,  and  one  of  the  miniiteri  get  poMe»- 
noii  of  the  church.  On  what  terma  does  he  en- 
ter upon  his  ministry  hat  those  of  enmity  with  half 
his  parish  ?  By  what  pradence  or  what  dilif  eoee 
can  he  hope  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  that 
party  by  whose  defeat  he  has  obtained  his  living? 
Every  man  who  voted  against  him  will  enter  the 
chnrch  with  hanging  head  and  downcast  eyes, 
afraid  to  encoonter  that  neighbour  by  whose  vote 
and  inflaence  he  has  been  overpowered.  He  will 
hate  his  neighboor  for  opposing  him,  and  his  min- 
ister for  having  prospered  by  the  opposition  ;  and 
as  he  will  never  see  him  hot  with  pam,  he  will 
never  see  him  hut  with  hatred.  Of  a  minister 
presented  by  the  patron,  the  parish  has  seldom 
any  thing  worse  to  say  than  that  they  do  not  know 
him.  Of  a  minister  chosen  by  a  popular  contest, 
all  those  who  do  not  favour  him  haver  nursed  up 
in  their  bosoms  principles  of  hatred  and  reasons  of 
rejection.  Anger  is  excited  principally  by  pride. 
The  pride  of  a  common  man  is  very  little  exaspe- 
rated by  the  supposed  usurpation  of  an  acknow- 
ledged soperiour.  He  bears  only  his  little  share 
of  a  general  evil,  and  suffers  in  common  with  the 
whole  parish  :  but  when  the  contest  is  between 
equals,  the  defeat  has  many  aggravationa  ;  and  he 
that  is  defeated  by  his  next  neighbour  is  seldom 
satisfied  without  some  revenge :  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  bitterness  of  malignity  would  prevail  m 
a  parish  where  these  elections  should  happen  to 
be  fireouent,  and  the  enmity  of  opposition  shonld 
be  rekmdled  before  it  had  cooled.*' 


No.  VIII. 

Injustice  to  the  ingenious  Dr.  Blacklock, 
I  publish  the  following  letter  from  him, 
relative  to  a  passage  in  the  Journal  of  a 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides.    Seep.  336.— Bos- 

WELL. 

"to  JABfSS  B08WSLL,  ES%. 

uSdiBbncgh,  Not.  IS,  1T8S. 

'*  DxAH  sia, — ^Having  lately  had  the  pleasare 
of  reading  your  account  of  the  journey  wUeh  yon 
took  with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  to  the  Western 
isles,  I  take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  my  ideas 
of  the  eonvenation  which  happene4  between  the 
doctor  and  myself  concerning  lexicography  and 
poetry,  which,  as  it  is  a  little  different  from  the 
delineation  exhibited  in  the  former  edition  of  your 
Journal,  cannot,  I  hope,  be  unacceptable;  paitiea- 
lariy  since  I  have  been  informed  that  a  second 
edition  of  that  work  is  nbw  in  contemplation,  if 
not  in  execution:  and  I  am  still  more  stiDn|(ly 
tempted  to  encourage  that  hope,  from  oonsidenng 
diat,  if  every  one  ooneemed  in  the  convenations 
related  were  to  send  yon  what  they  can  reoolleet 
of  these  eolksquial  entertainments,  many  cmioai 
and  interailing  particalani  might  be  recovered, 
which  the  moat  assidnoui  attention  eould  not  ob- 
mm,  nor  the  most  tenacions  memory  retain.  A 
litde  reflection,  air,  will  oonvince  yon,  that  there 
li  not  an  axiom  in  Eoclid  more  intuitive  nor  more 
evident  than  the  Doctor's  assertion  that  poetry  wae 
of  nmeh  easier  execvtbn  than  iexicogrephy.  Any 
Bond,  therefiwe,  endowed  with  oommon  sense, 
■■I  hafo  bew  oitioinoly  abwnt  fiom  itself,  if  it 


diseovwad  tba  leart  MtoainnMBt  findn  bsaraig 
that  a  poem  might  be  writlea  with  moch  note 
fiunlity  than  tfaa  same  qtwitity  of  a  dictiooary. 

**  The  real  cause  of  nay  sorpriw  was  wb^  ap- 
peared to  me  macb  mora  paradoxical,  that  he 
could  write  a  sheet  of  dictionaiy  with  a»  rmuck 
pleaaure  as  a  sheet  of  poetry.  He  acknowledged, 
indeed,  that  the  latter  was  mach  easier  than  the 
former.  For  in  the  one  case,  books  and  a  desk  were 
requinte;  in  the  othw ,  yon  might  oompoee  wksn 
lying  in  bed,  or  walking  in  the  fields,  lie.  He 
<JUd  not,  howefer,  descoid  to  explain,  nor  to  this 
moment  can  I  comprehend,  bow  the  labonn  of  a 
mere  i^ologist,  in  the  most  refined  sense  o€  that 
term,  could  give  equal  pleesure  with  the  exercise 
of  a  mind  replete  with  eloTated  conceptioiio  and 
pathetic  ideas,  while  taste,  fancy,  and  intellect 
were  deeply  enamoured  of  nature,  and  in  fall  ex- 
ertkin.  Yon  may  likewise,  perhaps,  remoneibcr, 
that  when  I  complained  of  the  greond  which 
scepticism  in  religion  and  morab  was  conUooaUy 
gaining,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  on  my  own  iw- 
count,  as  my  private  <^ittione  upon  these  impor- 
tant subjects  had  long  been  inflexibly  detefmined. 
What  I  then  deploi^,  and  still  deplore,  was  the 
unhappy  inflnenee  which  that  gloomy  heMtaiioo 
had,  not  oiriy  upon  partiealar  cfaaractera,  bnl  even 
upon  life  in  gCMral;  aa  being  eqaally  the  bane  of 
action  hi  our  prsseat  state,  ud  of  soeh  eoneola* 
tions  as  we  might  derive  (com  the  hopea  of  a 
futore. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  remainiBg  with  asnoere 
esteem  and  rasped,  dear  air,  year  moat  obedioat 
humble  servant, 

'*  TkOMAS  BLACXX.OCK.'* 

I  am  very  happy  to  find  that  Dr.  Blaeldoek'e 
apparrait  uneasiness  on  the  anbject  of  aoepticism 
was  not  on  his  own  aocoiut  (aa  I  sappoeed),  bat 
fiom  a  benevolent  oeocem  for  the  faappiDaao  of 
mankind.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  question 
eonceniiqg  poetry,  and  compoeiitt  a  dicti<ii»ry, 
I  am  ooradent  that  my  state  of  Dr.  Johaaon^o 
poeitkm  is  aeonrate.  Chie  may  miaeonoetvo  tba 
motive  by  wUeh  a  perseft  is  indaeed  to  dincnaa  a 
partiealar  topksk  (as  ia  the  oese  of  Dr.  Black>- 
loek*s  speakiof  of  soeptioiKtt) ;  but  an  aiawiition, 
like  that  made  by  Dr.  Johnson,  eannot  be  oaaly 
mistaken.  And,  indeed,  it  seems  not  very  poaba- 
hie,  that  he  who  so  pathetically  laments  the 
drudgery  to  which  the  unhappy  lexicogmpbar  ia 
doomed,  and  is  known  to  have  written  his  spi«»> 
did  imitation  of  Juvenal  with  antonsihing  rapidity, 
shoald  have  had  "  as  much  pleeaore  in  writi^  a 
sheet  ofa  dictionary  as  a  aheet  of  poeizy.**  Nor 
ean  1  conear  with  the  ingenious  writer  of  iba 
fi^rsgoBv  letter,  in  thhUung  it  an  axiom  aa  ow 
dent  as  any  in  Eaelid,  that  "  poetry  ia  of  tmmm 
exeontion  than  lexicography."  I  have  no  doabt 
that  Bailey,  and  the  •<  mighty  UandeAov  tti 
law,"  Jaoob,  wrote  tea  pages  of  their  raspaotivw 
dictionaiies  with  more  asae  tbso  thay  coald  hav« 
written  five  pages  of  poetry. 

If  this  hook  should  ag^  bo  reptiatad,  I  siia]]« 
with  the  utmost  readiness,  correct  any  enooEo  I 
may  have  committed,  in  atating  convcnstBoaia. 
pfovklad  it  can  be  eleariy  ahown  to  me  ibat  t 
hare  been  inaooniata.  Bat  I  am  alow  lo  baiw«« 
(as  I  have  abewfaere  obsonrsd)  thsl  say  aaaa^ 
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pmrrt  fteli  or  aiyiiHi  with  noh  fideUtj  m 
M  doBO  br  writing  mm  down  when  iImt  i 
aaa  I  beg  it  inoj  bo  ramembend,  that  it 


may 


MitkeHme 


mem&nti  hot  opon  what  woo  ufHtten 
'» that  wo  ontheoticitj  of  mj  joonial 


No.  IX. 

Thb  following^  veTBes,  written  by  Sir 
Alexander  (now  Lord)  Macdonald,  and 
■ddressed  and  presented  to  Dr.  Johnson,  at 
Innidale,  in  tne  Isle  of  Sky,  shoald  have 
appeared  in  the  proper  place,  if  the  authour 
of  this  Journal  had  been  posseased  of  them; 
bat  this  edition  was  almost  printed  off  when 
he  was  accidentally  furnished  with  a  copy 
by  a  friend. — Boswbll.  [These  are  tne 
verKS  referred  to  in  p.  872,  n.  They 
hove  not  been  removed  to  the  text,  because 
Mr.  Boswell  did  not  think  prooer  to  do  so 
m  his  subsequent  editions,  md  oecause  the 
Editor  really  does  not  profess  to  under- 
stand them.  It  seems  hard  to  euess  what 
Sir  Alexander  eoukl  have  meant  oy  present- 
ini;  Dr.  Johnson  with  such  lines. — fcn.] 

Viator,  o  qui  nostra  per  nqnora 
Vimui  agroe  Skiaticos  venii. 
En  te  MJatantes  tribntim 
UfidiqQe  conglomerantor  orii. 

DonnMiam, — qaotquot  in  insolb 
CompeMit  arctis  limitibiu  mare  ; 
AUtf^DOJamdodain,  ac  alendoe 
PiBCtboe  indigenai  fovebit. 

Cfara  flaetns  siite,  Procelliger, 
Noe  ta  bbonme  peife,  precor,  latii. 
No  eoiQageiD  plangat  marita, 
No  doloat  Boboles  parentem. 

Ffoe  to  ^weim  psniiteat  vinim 
LazBse  ; — vertro  wimas  at  ostaant 
In  ooide  lactantes  dolores. 
Com  feriant  tnoptna  corpus. 

Qnidoi !  peremptam  clade  toentibas 
Plm  aeoiper  illo  qni  moritar  pati 
Datar,  doloria  dam  profondos 
Ponria  mens  aperit  recessoa. 

Taloto  laotvs  ; — hinc  lacrymabileo 
Aiooto  vinB : — ibimua,  ibimoa 
8nperbieati  qua  tbeatro 
FififBliv  mofflorantur  aulB. 

msalria  boapea  !  moz  apatiaboro 
Qbaa  nana  nilov  dacta  moadbaa 
Ganadobit  ozplofaie  ooBtoa 
Booebia  qna  oooinil  triamphoo. 

As&  ?  reaorgena  apirat  anbeUtn 
Daz  aaitato,  aoacitat  efficaz 
Poeta  maaea,  infraitone 
Yi  aoUlA  redinvoa  iiorror. 


Abaoa  qaaaaaaa  tela  gravi  mana 
Sic  ibat  atroz  Oauani  pater : 
Qaieseai  ami,  atet  fidelia 
'Pboraoaiaa  f]|Q  ad  &TiUanL 


No.  X. 


[IiiscaipTioir  on  the  monument  of  Sir 
James  Macdonald,  Bart.,  in  the  church  of 
Slate,  and  two  letters  from  that  young  gen- 
tleman to  his  mother, — referred  to  in  p.  373. 

To  the  memory 

Of  Sm  JAMES  MACDONALD,  Bait. 

Who,  in  the  flower  of  yonth, 

Had  attained  to  so  eminent  a  degree  of  knowledge 

In  mathematica,  philoaophy,  langnages. 
And  in  every  other  branch  of  uaefal  and  polite 

learning, 
Aa  few  have  acquired  in  a  long  life 
Wholly  devoted  to  atady  : 
Tet  to  this  erudition  he  joined, 
What  can  rarely  be  found  with  it. 
Great  talents  for  businefls. 
Great  propriety  of  behaviour. 
Great  politeneas  of  manneri  ! 
Hia  eloquence  waa  aweet,  correct,  and  flowing ; 
Hia  memory  vaat  and  exact ; 
Hia  jodgment  atrong  and  acute  ; 
All  which  endowments. 
United  with  the  moat  amiable  temper 
And  every  private  virtue, 
Procnred  him,  not  onlv  in  his  own  country. 
But  alao  from  foreign  nationa. 
The  higheat  marks  of  esteem. 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1766, 
The  26th  of  hia  life. 
After  a  long  and  extremely  painful  illneas, 
Which  ho  aapported  with  admirable  patience  and 

fortitude, 
He  died  at  Rome, 
Where,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  religion, 
Soch  extraofdinary  hononra  were  paid  to  hai 

memory. 
As  hnl  Myer  gncd  thrt  of  uy  othec  BritiA 

aubject, 

Since  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

The  fame  he  left  behind  him  is  the  beat  consolation 

To  his  afilicted  family. 

And  to  his  countrymen  in  this  isle. 

For  whose  benefit  he  had  planned 

Many  useful  improvements, 

Which  his  fruitful  genius  suggested. 

And  his  active  spirit  promoted. 

Under  the  sober  direction 

Of  a  clear  and  enlightened  understanding. 

Reader,  bewail  oar  loss. 

And  that  of  all  Britain. 

In  testimony  of  her  love. 

And  aa  the  beat  return  she  can  make 

To  her  departed  son, 

For  the  constant  tendemeas  and  afiection 

Which,  even  to  hia  last  momenta, 

He  ahowed  for  her, 

Hia  much  afilicted  mother, 

The  LADY  BfARGARET  MACDONALD, 

Daughter  to  the  Eari  of  E^lintouno, 

Erected  thia  monument, 

A.  D.  1768. 

This  extraordinary  young  man,  whom  I  bad  the 
pleaanra  of  knowing  mtimatoly ,  having  been  deeply 
regretted  by  hia  oonntry,  the  moat  minate  partic- 
akn  eonceming  him  mnat  be  intereating  to  many. 
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I  ifaall  tfaarefora  niMrt  lui  two  lait  totten  to 
mother.  Lady  Mainrat  Bfaodonald,  which  her 
ladyihip  has  been  pleaaed  to  commnnicnte  to  me. 

■I&    J.   XACDOKAX.D   TO   LADT   XASOARXT. 

**Boin6,  9th  July,  176& 

<*Mt  dear  MOTHER, — ^Yeiterday*8  post 
brought  me  yovr  answer  to  the  fint  letter  in  which 
I  acqoainted  you  of  my  illnesL  Yonr  tendemesi 
and  concern  upon  that  account  are  the  same  I 
have  always  experienced,  and  to  which  I  have 
oflen  owed  my  life.  Indeed  it  never  was  in  so 
great  danger  as  it  has  been  lately;  and  though  it 
wonld  have  been  a  very  great  comfort  to  me  to 
have  had  yon  near  me,  yet  perhaps  I  ought  to  re- 
joice, on  yonr  account,  that  you  had  not  the  pain 
of  such  a  spectacle.  I  have  been  now  a  week  in 
Rome,  and  wish  I  could  continue  to  give  you  the 
same  good  accounts  of  my  recovery  as  I  did  in 
my  last ;  but  I  must  own  tluit,  for  three  days  past, 
I  have  been  in  a  veiy  weak  and  miserable  state, 
which  however  seems  to  sive  no  uneasiness  to  my 
physician.  My  stomach  has  been  greatly  out  of 
order,  without  any  visible  cause  ;  and  the  palpita- 
tion does  not  decrease.  I  am  told  that  my  stomach 
will  soon  recoTer  its  tone,  and  that  the  palpitation 
must  cease  in  time.  So  I  am  willing  to  iMlieve  ; 
and  with  this  hope  support  the  little  remains  of 
spirits  which  I  can  be  supposed  to  have,  on  the 
forty-seventh  day  of  such  an  illnesi.  Do  not  im- 
agine I  have  relapsed;  I  only  recover  slower  than 
I  expected.  If  my  letter  is  shorter  than  usual,  the 
cause  of  it  is  a  dose  of  physic,  which  has  weaken- 
ed me  so  much  to-day,  that  I  am  not  able  to  write 
a  long  letter.  I  will  make  up  for  it  next  post, 
and  remain  always  your  most  sincerely  affection- 
ate son,  '*  J.  MACD0NA1.D." 

He  grew,  however,  gradually  worse;  and  on  the 
night  before  his  death  he  wrote  as  follows  from 
fVescati: 

*<Mt  dear  mother, — ^Though  I  did  not 
mean  to  deceive  you  in  my  last  letter  from  Rome, 
yet  certainly  you  would  have  veiy  little  reason  to 
conclude  of  tne  very  great  and  constant  danger  I 
have  gone  through  ever  since  that  time.  My  life, 
which  is  still  almost  entirely  desperate,  did  not  at 
that  time  appear  to  me  so,  otherwise  I  should  have 
represented,  in  its  true  colours,  a  fact  which  ac- 
quires very  little  horror  by  that  means,  and  comes 
with  redoubled  force  by  deception.  There  is  no  cir- 
cumstance of  danger  and  pain  of  which  I  have  not 
had  the  experience,  for  a  continued  series  of  above 
a  fortnight ;  during  which  time  I  have  settled  my 
afliiiri,  afWr  my  dei&th,  with  as  much  distinctness 
as  the  hurry  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  could  ad- 
mit of.  In  case  of  the  worst,  the  Abb6  Grant  will 
be  my  executor  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie  in  Scotland,  where  my  object  has  been 
to  make  yon  and  my  younger  brother  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  eldest  as  possible." — ^Boswell. 


No.  XI. 
[Mbmoirs  of  his  own  Life,  b^  the  late 
General  Macleod, — referred  to  tn  p.  383, 
and  ieveral  iubiequiefU  notei.} 

[1785.1 
"  Having  often  been  highly  entertained  and  m- 
stmcted  by  the  perasal  of  memoirs  of  men  who 


have  lived  in  an  tatewisimg  period,  and  who  htia 
borne  aome  part  in  the  tiaasactions  of  their  tine, 
a  thought  hss  for  some  time  poaoMed  me  of  leav* 
ing  to  my  family  and  fnends  an  aecoimt  of  myMtf, 
and  of  those  amdrs  in  which  I  have  beea«  or  umj 
hereafter  be,  engaged.  Mychief  dengn,  if  l^ihifl 
live  to  execute  it,  is  to  make  my  son  aoqioaiatsd 
with  hb  father,  to  inform  him  of  the  rank  and  lit* 
nation  in  which  I  found  the  &mOy,  which  be 
should  think  himself  bom  to  raise  and  advaaes, 
and  to  encourage  him,  by  my  example*  to  per- 
severe m  th^  design  of  acquiring  that  statkm  ia  ibe 
state  to  which  our  blood  entitles  him,  bnt  to  which 
the  local  position  of  our  anceston  has  yel  hind«ed 
us  from  attaining. 

"  My  family  is  derived  from  the  ancient  royil 
stock  of  Denmark.  In  those  unhappy  times,  wbes 
heroism  was  little  better  than  piracy,  and  when 
the  Danes  fixst  infested  and  then  subdued  Eoglaad, 
m^  ancestor  was  invested  with  the  tribatary  sova- 
reignty  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  His  history,  the  sac- 
ceanon,  or  the  share  these  princes  of  Man  had  ia 
the  predatory  wan  of  that  rude  age,  are  lest  ia 
dark  and  vague  tradition.  The  fint  fact,  which 
seems  clearly  ascertained,  is,  that  Leod,  the  son 
of  the  King  of  Man,  on  the  contpieit  of  that  island 
by  the  English,  in  ,  under  the  Eari  of  I>eri>y« 
fled  with  his  foUowen  to  the  Hebrides.  Ha  pro* 
bably  found  his  countrymen  there ;  and  either  by 
conquest,  agreement,  or  alliance,  poaiaasgid  hin>- 
self  of  that  part  of  these  isles  now  called  Lewe» 
and  Harries. 

"Leod  had  two  sons,  Tormod  and  TorqaiL 
The  fint  married  the  daughter  of  a  powetfiid  chiaf 
in  the  Isle  of  Skye  ;  he  was  a  warrior,  and  of 
great  prowess  ;  his  father  gave  or  left  to  fano  Har- 
ries ;  and,  by  dint  of  hsi  valour  and  mairiage,  be 
possessed  himself  of  a  lar^e  domain  in  Skye; 
which,  together  with  Hatnes,  I,  his  lineal  sa^ 
cesBor,  inherited  ;  Torquil  and  his  posterity  pos- 
sessed Lewes ;  which,  with  other  aoqalsitioaf , 
they  have  since  lost,  and  that  &mily  is  now  repre- 
sented by  Macleod  of  Rasay.  From  Leod,  whose 
name  is  held  in  high  traditional  veneration^  all  his 
descendants,  and  many  of  his  folio  wen,  have  tskea 
the  patronymic  of  Macleod.  My  anceaton,  whose 
family-seat  has  always  been  at  Dunvegao,  seem 
to  have  lived,  for  some  centuries,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  men  who  had  gained  their  lands  by 
their  swords,  and  who  were  placed  in  islands  of 
no  easy  access.  They  had  frequent  wan  and  al- 
liances with  their  neighboon  in  Skye,  by  which 
it  appean  they  neither  gained  nor  lost ;  wy  fre- 
quently attacked  or  assisted  the  petty  kiags  in  Ire- 
land, or  the  chiefi  on  the  coast  of  Soot&nd,  but 
they  neither  increased  nor  diminiahed  their  own 
possessiona.  In  the  reign  of  King  David  of  Soot- 
land,  the^  at  last  took  a  charter  for  their  laads. 
fiom  which  time  they  seem  long  lo  have  pnctiied 
the  patriarchal  life,  beloved  by  their  people,  ua> 
connected  with  the  government  of  Scotland,  sod 
undistarbed  by  it.  When  Jamea  the  Sixth  was 
about  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  England. 
Macleod,  called  Roderick  Maret  f&om  hh  grmi 
size  and  strength  *,  went  to  Ediubnigh  to  psy  Im 
homage.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  cUefbia  waa 
an  adept  in  Latin,  had  travelled  on  the  CoatiB0Bl, 
and  spoke  fVench  with  fluency,  but  eould  osicbar 

i  [Mr.  Bcwwelt  •tatet,  ante,  p.  880,  that  hs  «w  ao 
csIlM,  not  from  his  site,  but  bis  •plrtt.— Ba^ 
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nor  wdamtDd  At  Seottiih  or  EaglUi  dialeot 
Two  yottiger  Mm  of  Roderick  led  a  body  of  Mao- 
leodbto  tboMMttneo  of ChuiMtbe  Second  [Fixst], 
wbo  knigfaled  tfaem,  and  thej,  Uko  their  nnfoitniiale 
lovcrBigp,  ewaped»  with  the  loee  of  their  follow- 
en,  fiom  the  &udfield  of  Woicerter.  From  John, 
their  elder  brother,  I  am  dcKeoded,  his  eon  being 
an  orphan  minor,  when  his  nades  led  the  clan  to 
battle.  It  is  sinpdar,  thai  my  great  grand&ther, 
by  hb  mairiage  with  ,  descended  from 

the  family  of  Athol,  has  mixed  with  the  blood  of 
Leod  and  that  of  tlie  Eari  of  Deiby,  who  drove 
him  from  Man ;  and  that  I  am  thns,  probably,  the 
descendant  of  the  invadiiig  earl  and  the  expelled 
prince. 

"  My  grsndfrther,  Mfrman,  was  an  only  and 
posthnmoQB  son;  by  the  frugality  of  his  ancestors, 
aod  the  savings  of  his  minority,  he  found  our  an- 
cient inheritance  in  the  most  prosperous  condition. 
1  knew  him  in  his  advanced  age;  and  from  him- 
self, and  many  other  friends,  have  heard  orach  of 
the  tianaactions  of  his  life.  With  a  body  smgularly 
well  made  and  active,  he  possessed  very  lively 
ptrts>  The  drcmnstances  of  the  times  introdnced 
him  to  the  pablic  with  great  advantage ;  and,  till 
the  nafortaoale  1745,  be  waa  much  considered. 
An  attachment  to  the  race  of  Stnart  then  prevailed 
ia  Seodand;  and  many  of  the  leading  men  in 
bglaad  still  &voared  it  His  independent  fortime 
sad  promiring  character  eariy  obtained  him  the 
jsfrasentation  inparliament  of  Invemessbire,  his 
native  eoonty.  The  nnmbers  and  fidelity  of  his 
dan,  and  his  inflneoce  with  his  neighboma,  were 
kaown;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  many 
aUnremeota  were  held  oat  to  seduce  him  into  en- 
gugomoDts,  which  were  then  considered  only  as 
dangeioBs,  bat  neither  gaihy  nor  dishononiable. 

*'  It  woald  be  neither  pleasing  nor  usefid  to  in- 
qaire  bow  deeply  he  was  concerned  in  the  pre- 
bdes  to  ftm  rebelliott;  nor,  indeed,  have  I  been 
able  to  leam.    It  is  certain  that,  in  the  year 
1746,  he  fused  a  company  of  his  vassals  to  serve 
voder  my  lather,  his  only  son,  in  Lord  London's 
regiment,  and  afterwards    appeared,    with    six 
hnadied  of  his  clan,  in  defence  of  the  present 
royal  Uauij.    From  this  period  he  waa  imforta- 
aate;  the  jacobites  treated  him  as  an  apostate, 
and  tlie  aoocesafnl  party  did  not  reward  his  loy- 
alty.   T%e  former  cooiae  of  his  life  had  been  ex- 
pensive; hii  temper  was  convivial  and  hospitable  ; 
and  be  oontinned  to  impair  his  fortune  till  his 
death,  in  1772.    He  was  the  first  of  our  family 
«iio  waa  led,  by  the  change  of  matmers,  to  leave 
the  patriarchal  government  of  his  clan,  and  to  mix 
in  the  pozsuibi  and  ambition  of  the  world.    It  was 
iKit  then  common  to  see  the  representatives  of 
the  Highland  tribes  endeavouring  to  raise  them- 
aelvee  to  eminence  in  the  nation  by  the  arte  of 
eloqueoee,  or  re^lar   military  gradation;   they 
wens  contented  with  their  private  opulence  and 
local  dignity,  or  trusted  thdr  rank  in  the  state  to 
the  antiquity  of  their  families,  or  their  provincial 
inflveoee.     Had  Norman  fidt  in  his  youth  the 
aoecaaitj  of  pofessional  or  parliamentary  exer- 
tjona,  sad  had  he  received  a  suitable  education, 
be  wvmM  not  have  left  his  fiunily  in  distress;  but 
the  ezcdlence  of  his  parts  and  the  vigour  of  his 
OBiad  woold  have  attained  a  station  more  advan- 
fgeoM  fn  the  flight  of  his  saocessors. 
••  I  waa  bom  on  the  4th  diy  of  Harch,  1764, 


at  Brodie-home,  the  mat  of  my  maftenal  gnad- 
father,  Brodie  of  Brodie,  Lyon  King  at  Arma. 
When  I  attained  the  age  of  eleven,  my  fiither, 
with  his  family,  went  to  reside  at  Beveriey,  in 
Yorkshire,  where,  in  the  year  following,  he  dUed, 
and  was  buried  in  the  minster.  I  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  George  Stuart,  one  of  the 
professors  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh;  and  the 
abilities,  care,  and  maternal  love  of  my  surviving 
parent  left  me  no  other  reeson  to  regret  my 
father,  than  that  which  nature  dictates  for  a  brave, 
worthy,  and  so  near  relation. 

"  Under  Mr.  Stuart,  and  in  the  sight  of  my 
grandfather,  who  lived  near  Edinburgh,  I  con- 
tinued to  pursue  an  excellent  and  classical  educa- 
tion for  near  five  yean;  in  this  time  I  obtained  a 
competent  knowledge  of  Latin  and  French;  and 
I  acquired  a  taste  for  reading,  and  a  desire  of 
general  knowledge  which  has  never  left  me.  I 
was  permitted  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  mother,  who 
had  settled  in  Hampshire,  for  the  education  of  her 
daughters;  afler  which  I  was  summoned  to  the 
University  of  St  Andrew's  by  my  grandfather, 
who  had  taken  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Here,  for  one  year,  I  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr. 
Watson  (authour  of  the  History  of  Philip  the 
Second)  on  logic,  rhetorick,  and  belles  lettres; 
and  those  of  Dr.  Wilkie,  author  of  the  Epigoniad, 
on  Natural  Philosophy:  I  also  read  Italian.  Next 
summer  I  agam  visited  my  mother;  and  was  sent . 
in  the  winter  to  University  College,  in  Oxford. 
My  tutor,  Mr.  George  Strahan,  zealonslv  endea^ 
voured  to  supply  my  deficiency  in  Greek,  and  I 
made  some  progress ;  but  approaching  now  to 
manhood,  having  got  a  tincture  of  more  enter- 
taining and  pleasing  knowledge,  and  a  taste  for 
the  Latin,  French,  and  Engli3i  classics,  I  could 
never  sufficiently  labour  again  as  a  schoolboy, 
which  I  now  and  will  for  ever  lament 

**  I  have  no  title  to  impose  myaelf  on  my  son 
as  a  learned  man;  my  reading  has  been  general 
and  difiuse;  a  scholar  would  very  justly  call  it 
superficial;  but  if  superficial  knowledge  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  my  happinefB,  how  fondly 
should  I  recommend  larger  and  more  solid  attain- 
ments to  my  future  self' 

*'  In  the  year  1771,  a  strange  passion  for  emi- 
grating to  America  seized  many  of  the  middling 
and  poorer  sort  of  HigManders.  The  change  of 
maimers  in  their  chieftains,  since  1745,  produced 
efiects  which  were  evidently  the  proximate  cause 
of  this  unnatural  dereliction  of  their  own,  aod 
appetite  for  a  foreign,  country.  The  laws  which 
deprived  the  Highlanders  of  their  arms  and  garb 
would  certainly  have  destroyed  the  feudal  military 
powers  of  the  chiefbuns;  but  the  fond  attachment 
of  the  people  to  their  patriarchs  would  have 
yielded  to  no  laws.  They  were  themselves  the 
destroyers  of  that  pleasing  influence.  Sucked 
into  the  vortex  of  the  nation,  and  allured  to  the 
capitals,  they  d^enereted  from  patriarchs  and 
chieftains  to  landlords ;  and  they  became  as 
anxious  for  increase  of  rent  as  the  new-made 
lairds — the  noet  homineB — the  mercantile  pur- 
chasers of  the  Lowlands.  Many  tenants,  whose 
fathers,  for  generations,  had  enjoyed  their  little 
spots,  were  removed  for  higher  bidders.  Those 
who  agreed,  at  any  price,  for  their  ancient  tores, 
were  forced  to  pay  an  increased  rent,  without 
being  taught  any  new  method  to  increase  their 
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pnodaoa.  !■  tiia  Hebiito.  Mpeeially,  ths 
chance  wm  not  gmdnal  bnt  tBdAtnt— «iid  ndden 
and  balefiil  wore  its  effeeta.  Tlie  people,  freed 
by  tiie  laws  ffom  the  power  of  the  ciiienaios,  and 
looaened  by  the  chieftains  themselves  from  the 
bonds  of  aflTection,  turned  their  eyes  and  liieir 
hearts  to  new  scenes.  America  seemed  to  open 
its  arms  to  reowve  every  discontented  Briton.  To 
those  poanomed  of  very  smaU  soms  of  money,  it 
ofiered  laise  possessions  of  nncnltivatad  but  ex- 
cellent land,  in  a  preferable  climate; — to  the  poor, 
it  held  oat  high  wages  for  labour; — to  all,  it 
promised  property  and  independence.  Many 
artful  emiflBaries,  who  had  an  interest  in  tfaie 
transportation  or  settlement  of  emigrants,  indoa- 
trionsly  displayed  these  temptations ;  and  the 
desire  of  leering  their  country,  for  the  new  land 
of  promise,  became  furious  and  epidemic  Like 
all  other  popular  furies,  it  infected  not  only  those 
who  had  reason  to  complain  of  their  situation  or 
injuries,  but  those  who  were  most  faToured  and 
most  comfortably  settled.  In  the  beginning  of 
1772,  my  grandfather,  who  had  always  hem  a 
most  beneficent  and  beloved  chieftain,  but  whose 
necessities  had  lately  induced  him  to  raise  his 
rmts,  became  much  alarmed  by  this  new  spirit 
which  had  reached  his  clan.  Aged  and  infirm, 
he  was  unable  to  apply  the  remedy  in  perron  ; — 
he  devolved  the  task  on  me ;  and  gave  me  for 
an  assistant  our  nearest  male  relation,  Colonel 
Madeod,  of  Talisker.  The  duty  imposed  on  us 
was  difficult:  the  estate  was  loaded  with  debt, 
incumbered  with  a  numerous  issue  from  himself 
and  my  father,  and  charged  with  some  jointures. 
His  tenants  had  lost,  in  that  severe  wmter,  above 
a  third  of  their  cattle,  which  constituted  their' 
substance;  their  spirits  were  soured  by  their  losses, 
and  the  late  augmentations  of  rent;  and  their 
Ideas  of  America  were  inflamed  by  the  strongest 
representations,  and  the  example  of  their  neigh- 
bouring clans.  My  fiiend  and  I  were  empowered 
to  grant  such  deductions  in  the  rents  as  misht 
seem  necessary  and  reasonable;  bnt  we  found  it 
terrible  to  decide  between  the  justice  to  creditors, 
the  necessities  of  an  ancient  family  which  we  our- 
selves represented,  and  the  claims  and  distresses 
of  an  impoverished  tenantry.  To  God  I  owe, 
and  I  trust  will  ever  pay,  the  most  fervent  thanks 
that  this  terrible  task  enabled  us  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  circumstances  (though  then  unlocked 
for)  that  I  hope  will  prove  the  means  not  only  of 
the  rescue,  but  of  the  aggrandisement  of  our  fam- 
ily. I  was  young,  and  had  the  warmth  of  the 
liberal  passions  natural  to  that  ace;  I  called  the 
people  of  the  different  districts  of  our  estate  to- 
cetber;  I  laid  before  them  the  situation  of  our 
family — its  debts,  its  burthens,  its  distress;  I 
acknowledged  the  hardships  under  which  they 
laboured;  I  described  and  reminded  them  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  and  their  ancestore  had 
lived  with  mine;  I  combated  their  passion  for 
America  by  a  real  account  of  the  dangers  and 
hardships  they  might  encounter  there;  I  besought 
them  to  love  their  young  chieftain,  and  to  renew 
with  him  the  ancient  manners;  I  promised  to  live 
among  them;  I  threw  myself  upon  them;  I  re- 
called to  their  remembrance  an  ancestor  who  had 
also  found  his  estate  in  ruin,  and  whose  memory 
was  held  in  the  highest  veneration;  I  desired  every 
district  to  point  out  some  of  their  oldest  and  most 


napeeted  men,  to  lalttewithintteivsiyebiB;  wi 

I  promised  to  do  every  dvi^;  for  tfasir  velitfwU 
in  leasoa  I  codd.  My  worthy  nbtioa  aUy 
nconded  me,  and  oar  labour  was  not  ia  nia. 
We  gave  considerable  abatemeDts  b  ths  mti : 
few  emoted;  and  the  elan  conceived  the  dmh 
lively  atSfihment  to  me,  whieh  they  most  efisda- 
ally  manifested,  as  witt  be  seen  in  the  essne  of 
these  momoiia  When  we  were  ei^;sgod  io  tliott 
afiaim,  ny  grandfather  died,  and  was  buried  it 
8t  Andrew's.  I  retained  to  Hampihire,  aod 
easily  prevailed  with  my  eseettcnt  mother  ud 
aistea  to  rsfiair,  in  performaaoe  of  my  pnaun 
to  my  clan,  to  Dnnvegan.  In  my  fiist  rint  to 
Skye,  Mr.  Pennant  arrived  there ;  and  be  hn 
kindly  noticed  in  his  tour  the  esertMWB  we  tbn 
made. 

**  I  remained  at  home  with  my  ftmily  and  dm 
till  the  end  of  1774;  bnt  I  confess  that  I  couidar 
this  as  the  moat  gloomy  period  of  my  life.  Eds* 
cated  in  a  liberal  manner,  fired  vrith  ambitioi, 
fond  of  society,  I  found  myself  in  confaemrst  ■ 
a  remote  comer  of  the  worid;  without  $nj  hope 
of  extinguishing  the  debts  of  my  family,  or  of  ever 
omening  firom  poverty  and  obscniity.  A  loot 
life  o?  painful  economy  seemed  my  oaly  mediod 
to  perform  the  duty  I  owed  to  mv  anoeHon  aod 
posterity;  and  the  burden  was  so  heavy,  that  only 
partial  relief  could  be  hoped  even  from  that  okU 
ancboly  sacrifice.  I  had  also  the  toment  of  no- 
ing  my  mother  and  siaten,  who  were  fitted  for 
better  scenes,  immured  with  me;  aod  their  afto- 
tionate  patience  only  added  to  my  sofTennp. 

<*In  1774*  Dr.  Samuel  Johnron,  with  bii 
companion,  Mr.  Boswell,  viufted  oar  dreary  i^ 
gions:  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  eaaUed  to 
practise  the  virtue  of  hoq»itality  on  this  occuioa. 
The  learned  traveller  spent  a  fortnigbt  at  Doove- 
gan;  and  mdeed  amply  repaid  our  cares  to  pleaie 
him  hj  the  most  instractive  and  eatertaioiog  coa- 
venation.  I  procured  for  him  the  compaoy  of 
the  most  learned  clergymen  and  sapckras  iohabii- 
ants  of  the  ishmds;  and  every  other  asBatasee 
within  our  power  to  the  inquiries  he  wiihed  to 
make. 

'*  Tie  nature  of  those  inquiries,  and  the  estia- 
ordinary  character  of  Dr.  Johaion,  may  naks 
aome  account  of  them  from  me  agreeable. 

**  His  princ^al  design  was  to  md  prooft  of  the 
inauthenticity  of  Ossian's  poems;  and  in  his  ia- 
quiries  it  became  very  soon  evident  tfiat  he  wiahed 
not  to  find  them  genuine.  1  was  preeeot  ia  a  part 
ofhissearoh;  his  decision  is  now  well  knows; 
aod  I  will  very  freely  rdate  what  I  know  of  tfaco. 
Dr.  M'Queen,  a  very  learned  minister  in  Skye, 
attended  him,  and  was  the  penon  whom  be  most 
questioned,  and  through  whom  he  proposed  hii 
questions  to  others. 

*'  The  first  question  he  insisted  on  vras  whedMC 
any  person  had  ever  seen  the  Poems  of  Omsb  is 
manuscript,  as  the  translator  had  found  them;  how 
and  where  these  manuscripts  had  been  prs* 
served;  and  whether  faith  was  given  to  them  by 
the  Highlanders?    I  must  avow  that,  from  the 

1  fThereaderwUI  perfai^s agree  witk  theedlur  Art 
(his  little  error  of  date  adds  to  tbe  intereat  of  thcM  n^ 
moirs:  It  la  tm  additional  proof  that  they  were  po»  flf 
died  or  corrected  for  the  pabUo  oyo.  it  oraat  fee  !«■■■ 
bored  that  Mr.  BoawoU*a  Tour  wm  net  fobUAad  wa« 
thia  waa  wrlttsa.— En.] 
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tammw  pnn  to  tboM  qaeitioiu,  he  had  no  right 
to  beliew  the  Bmuuaefi|ita  genniiie.  In  this  he 
iiitefd  much;  mad  formed  an  itnjiut  conclasion, 
that  beeawe  the  translator  had  been  guilty  of  an 
bnpositioa,  the  whole  poems  were  impositions. 
Dr.  M'Qneen  brottgbt  him,  in  my  opinion,  very 
foil  prooft  of  his  error.  He  prodnced  several 
goottemen  who  had  beard  repeated  m  Erse  long 
patnges  of  theee  poems ',  which  they  aveired  did 
ooiacidewith  the  tramlation;  and  he  e?en  pro- 
eored  a  person  who  recited  some  lines  himself 
Had  Dr.  ioboaon*s  time  permitted,  many  proofs 
of  the  sBoie  natore  would  have  been  addoced;  bat 
be  did  BOt  wish  for  them.  My  opinion  of  this 
controveivy  is  that  the  poems  certainly  did  exist 
indstsehed  pieces  and  fragments;  that  few  of 
tbemhsd  been  committed  to  paper  before  the 
itoM  of  the  translator;  that  he  collected  most  of 
them  from  penooa  who  eoald  recite  them,  or 
jMuti  of  them;  that  he  arranged  and  connected 
tlM  parts,  and  perhaps  mode  imitative  additions 
for  the  sake  of  connexion;  that  those  additions 
CMioot*  be  laige  or  naroeroos;  and  that  the  foon- 
datioAs  and  geoaine  remains  of  the  poems  are 
wffidsnUy  authentic  for  every  purpose  of  taste  or 
emieiim.  It  might  be  wialied,  for  the  sake  of 
•qosaaurii  ciiiics,  that  the  traiwlator  had  given 
them  to  the  world  as  be  fomd  them;  thoogh,  as 
a  leader,  I  own  myself  delighted  with  Fingal  and 
Tbfiion,  in  their  present  appeomnce. 

**  The  most  sceptical  writers  on  other  sabjects 
nsfcr  apphed  the  laws  of  evidence  more  strictly 
(iao  Dr.  Johnson  did  in  bis  inquiries  abont  Ossian: 
hs  was  not  so  precise  m  other  matten.  The 
ridicaleoB  notion  of  the  8eeond-$ighty  or  of  snper- 
aatonJ  vinons,  was  not  disrelish^  by  him.  He 
iMisnsd  to  all  the  tables  of  that  nature  which 
aboaiid  in  the  Highlands;  and,  though  no  one 
Cut  was  so  well  vouched  ae  to  command  its  par- 
tiealar  belief,  be  held  that  the  thbig  was  not  im- 
poanble;  and  that  the  number  of  facta  alleged 
fermed  a  &vonnble  presumption. 

**  So  homan  being  is  perfect  in  anything:  the 
nisd  which  is  filled  with  just  devotion  is  apt  to 
sink  into  sopersUtion;  and,  on  the  otiier  hand,  the 
genias  which  detects  holy  impositkm  frequently 
slides  into  presunptnona  infidelity.  "<— 

[nm  ahroptlr  ends  a  paper  which  every 
render  will  wish  had  been  longer. — ^Ed.] 


No.  XII. 

[  AccooKT  of  the  escape  of  the  young  Pre- 
tender, drawn  up  by  Mr.  Boswell, — refer- 
red to  (sii6  IS/A  Sept.  MIS)  p.  S87.] 

Prince  Charies  Edward,  after  the  battle  of 
CaUodaa,  was  conveyed  to  what  is  called  the 

[We  readily  forgive  Hacleod  hb  deiire  to  aaye  at 
~E»1e  DrofD  tha  wreck  of  OMian  $  and  aubae. 
Aooa  bars  osrtately  addooad  aoae  paangaa 
ci  M arpberaoB^  Tendon  which  have  beao  found  in  llie 
cnc^Ml  Brtai  bat  wa  cm  And  in  Boawell  (whoprobablj 
qooaea  ell  that  Jobnson  knew)  but  mm  audi  paaaage,  and 
pa  was  eecampaafart  bv  two  othiera }  one  of 
mmteikins  tiksy  and  the  other  imOAv  I^ 

1^  veratoa. — Eo.l 

a  rarkv  aacf   AUfliee?MeDee goei  toihow  Chat  chey 
ril,«wai^perhspevBst  the  apMi  of  the  | 
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Long  Island,  where  he  lay  for  some  time  con- 
cealed. But  intelligence  having  been  obtained 
where  he  was,  and  a  number  of  troops  having 
come  in  quest  of  him,  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  quit  that  country  without 
delay.  Miss  Flora  Macdonald,  then  a  young 
lady,  animated  by  what  she  thought  the  sacred 
principle  of  loyahy,  offered,  with  the  magnanimity 
of  a  heroine,  to  accompany  him  in  an  open  boat 
to  Sky,  though  the  coast  they  were  to  quit  was 
guarded  by  ships.  He  dressed  himself  in  women's 
clothes,  and  peased  as  her  supposed  maid,  by  the 
name  of  Betty  Bonrke,  an  Irish  girl.  They  got 
off  undiscovered,  though  several  shots  were  fired 
to  bring  them  to,  and  landed  at  Mugstot, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald.  Sir 
Alexander  was  then  at  Fort  Augustus,  with  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland;  but  his  lady  was  at  home. 
Prince  Charles  took  his  post  upon  a  hill  near  the 
bouse.  Flora  Macdonald  waited  on  Lady  Marga- 
ret', and  acquainted  her  of  the  enterprise  in  which 
she  was  engaged.  Her  ladyship,  whose  active 
benevolence  was  ever  seconded  by  superior  tal- 
ents, showed  a  perfect  presence  of  mind  and 
readiness  of  inventran,  and  at  once  settled  that 
Prince  Charles  should  be  conducted  to  old  Rasay, 
who  was  liimself  concealed  with  some  select 
friends.  The  plan  was  instantly  communicated 
to  Kirij^sburgh,  who  despatched  to  the  bill  to  in- 
form the  wanderer,  and  carry  him  refreshments. 
When  FingBburgh  approached,  be  started  up, 
and  advanced,  holding  a  laige  knotted  stick,  and 
in  appearance  ready  to  knock  him  down,  till  he 
said,  *'  I  am  Macdonald  of  Kingsbaigh,  come  to 
serve  your  higfaneas.'*  The  wanderer  answered, 
'*  It  is  well,"  and  was  satisfied  with  the  plan. 

Flora  Macdonald  dined  with  Lady  Maigaret,  at 
whose  table  there  sat  an  officer  of  the  anny, 
stationed  here  with  a  party  of  soldieia,  to  watch 
for  Prince  Charles  in  case  of  his  fiyiiHlf  to  the 
Isle  of  Sky.  She  afterwards  often  laughed  in  good 
humour  with  this  gentleman,  on  her  having  so 
well  deceived  him. 

After  dinner,  Flora  Macdonald  on  hoiaeback 
and  her  supposed  maid,  and  Idngsburgh,  with  a 
servant  carrying  some  linen,  all  on  foot,  proceeded 
towards  that  gentleman's  house.  Upon  the  road 
waa  a  amall  rivulet  which  they  were  obliged  to 
croaa.  The  wanderer,  forgetting  bis  assumeid  sex, 
that  his  clothes  might  not  be  wet,  held  them  up  a 
great  deal  too  high.  Kingsburgh  mentioned  this 
to  him,  observing,  it  might  make  a  discovery.  He 
sakl  he  would  be  more  carefid  for  the  fiitare.  He 
waa  aa  good  as  his  word;  for  the  next  brook  they 
crossed,  he  did  not  hold  up  hki  clothes  at  all,  but 
let  them  float  upon  the  water.    He  was  very 


*  LThoogh  her  hoaband  took  arms  fbr  the  bouae  of 
Hanovar,  ahe  waa  aoapected  of  balsff  aa  ardent  Jacobite , 
and,  on  that  anppoaiiion,  Flora  Macdonald  gokied  the 
Pretender  to  Mogatot. — ^En.]  [On  the  BuI4ect  of  Lady 
Uargaret  BCacdonald,  it  la  Impoaaible  to  omit  an  anecdote 
which  doea  much  konoor  to  ffirederiek,  Rince  of  Walea. 
By  aoaoe  ohanee  Lady  Margaret  had  been  areaeated  to 
the  Princeaa,  who,  when  aha  learnt  what  ahare  aba  had 
taken  in  the  Cberalier'a  eacape,  haatened  to  excnae  her- 
aelf  to  the  priaee.  and  eiplaia  tohlaa  that  ahe  waa  not 
aware  that  Lady  Maisaioi  waa  the  peiaoQ  wko  had  haiw 
boured  the  (Ucftire.  The  Fiince'a  answer  waa  aoblc: 
**  And  wonld  you  not  have  done  the  aame,  madam,  had 
he  eoma  to  yon,  aa  to  bar,  In  diatreas  and  dangwf  I 
hope^l  an  ansa  yen  would  i "— WAi«Taa  aoorr.} 
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afvkward  in  hii  female  dran.  Ha  eiza  wa<  to 
laige,  and  hk  ttridei  lo  great,  that  lome  women 
whom  they  met  reported  that  they  bad  seen  a 
very  big  woman,  who  looked  like  a  man  in 
woman's  clothes,  and  that  perhaps  it  was  (aa 
they  expressed  themselves)  the  Prince^  after 
whom  so  mnch  search  was  making. 

At  Kingnbnrgh  he  met  with  a  most  cordial  re- 
ception; seemed  gay  at  sapper,  and  after  it  in- 
dolged  himself  in  a  cheerful  glass  with  his  worthy 
host  As  he  bad  not  had  his  clothes  off  for  a 
long  time,  the  comfort  of  a  good  bed  was  highly 
relished  by  him,  and  he  slept  soundly  till  next  day 
at  one  o'clock. 

The  mUtreits  of  Corrkhatachin  told  me,  that 
in  the  forenoon  she  went  into  her  father's  room, 
who  was  also  in  bed,  and  soggested  to  him  her 
apprefaensiona  that  a  party  of  the  military  might 
come  up,  and  that  his  guest  and  he  had  better  not 
femain  here  too  long.  Her  father  said,  **  Let  the 
poor  man  repose  himself  after  his  fatigues;  and  a» 
for  me,  I  care  not,  though  they  take  off  this  old 
gray  head  ten  or  cdeTon  yeare  sooner  than  I  slionld 
die  in  the  coune  of  nature."  He  then  wrapped 
himself  in  the  bed-clothes,  and  again  feU  last 
asleep^ 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the  wanderer, 
still  in  the  same  dress,  set  out  for  Portree,  with 
Flora  Macdonald  and  a  man-servant.  Hb  shoes 
being  very  bad,  Kingiburgh  provided  him  with 
a  new  pair,  and  taki^  up  the  old  onee^  said,  **  I 
will  faithfully  keep  them  till  you  are  safely  s^ed 
at  St.  James's^  I  will  then  introduce  myself  by 
shaking  them  at  you,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  your 
night's  entertainment  and  protection  under  my 
roof."    He  smiled,  and  said, ''Be  as  eood  aa 

J  rear  word !"     Kingalnarjgh  kept  the  woes  as 
ong  as  he  lived.    After  his  death,  a  zealous  Mo- 
bile gentleman  gave  twenty  guineas  for  them. 

Old  MiSk.  Macdonald,  after  her  guest  bad  left 
the  house,  took  the  sheets  in  which  he  bad  lain, 
folded  them  oarefidly,  and  ehaiged  her  daughter 
that  they  should  be  kept  unwashed,  and  that, 
when  she  died,  her  body  should  be  wrapped  in 
them  as  a  winding  sheet  Her  will  was  religious- 
ly observed. 

Upon  the  road  te  Portree,  Prince  Charles 
changed  his  dress,  and  puf  on  man's  clothes 
again;  a  tartan  short  coat  and  waistcoat,  with 
philibeg  and  short  hose,  a  plaid,  and  a  wig  and 
bonnet. 

Mr.  Donald  McDonald,  called  Donald  Roy, 
had  been  sent  express  to  tlie  present  Rcuay,  then 
the  young  laiid,  who  was  at  that  time  at  his  sis- 
ter's house,  about  three  miles  from  Portree,  at- 
tendmg  his  brother.  Dr.  Macleod,  who  was  reoev- 
ering  of  a  wound  he  had  received  at  the  battle 
of  Culloden.  Mr.  McDonald  communicated  to 
young  Ba»ay  the  jdan  of  conveying  the  wanderer 
to  where  old  Rasay  was  ;  but  was  told  that  old 
Rtuay  bad  fled  to  Knoidait,  a  part  of  GUngctr- 
ry*§  estate.  There  was  then  a  dilemma  what 
should  be  done.  Donald  Roy  proposed  that  be 
should  conduct  the  wanderer  to  the  main  hmd  ; 
but  youna  Raaay  thought  it  too  dangerous  at  that 
time,  and  said  it  would  be  better  to  conceal  him 
IB  the  island  of  Raiay,  till  old  RoMay  could  be 
inlbnned  where  he  was,  and  give  his  aidvice  what 
belt    ButthediiBcidtjrwafvhowtoget   ' 


to  Rasay.  They  could  not  trart  •  Pwtite  am, 
and  all  the  Rasay  boats  had  been  dertroTsd,  or 
carried  off  by  the  military,  except  two  Wwniiag 
to  Malcolm  M'Leod,  which  be  bad  coacnlod 
somewhere. 

Dr.  Macleod  being  informed  of.  tbii  difficaltj, 
said  he  would  risk  hs  life  oace  mere  (sr  Prinee 
Charles  ;  and  it  having  occurred,  that  there  wua 
little  boat  upon  a  fra£  water  lake  in  the  ad^ 
boarbood,  young  Rasay  and  Dr.  Macltod,  wkb 
the  help  of  some  women,  brought  it  te  the  stti  by 
extraordinary  exertion,  acroai  a  HighUad  mile  of 
land,  one  half  of  which  waa  bog,  and  the  other  • 
steep  precipice. 

These  gallant  brothen,  with  the  astiilsaeeer 
one  little  boy,  rowed  the  email  boat  to  RaMy, 
where  they  were  to  endeavour  to  find  Caftaa 
M*Leod,  as  Malcolm  wm  then  called,  and  get  oat 
of  bis  good  boats,  with  whwh  they  might  R«a 
to  Portree,  and  receive  the  wanderer ;  or,  ia  cik 
of  not  finding  faim,  they  were  to  make  the  emil 
boat  aerve,  though  the  danger  was  eoatidenble. 
Fortunately,  on  their  first  landing,  thej  fbsad 
their  consin  Malcolm,  who,  with  Ibe  ntmort  ilit- 
rity,  get  ready  one  of  bis  boals,  with  two  Mg 
men,    John    M*Kenzie,   and    Donald   M'Friir. 
Malcolm,  beiqg  the  oldest  man,  and  nert  cat- 
tious,  said,  that  as  young  Ragay  had  net  hitherto 
appeared  in  the  unfortunate  busineai,  he  oagfat 
not  to  ran  any  risk  ;  but  that  Dr.  Macleod  end  hiiD- 
self,  who  were  already  puUickly  engaged,  ebosld 
go  on  this  expedition.     Young  Ra$ay  aaewered, 
with  an  oath,  that  be  would  ge,  at  the  liek  of  hii 
life  and  fortune.     *«  In  God*s  name  then/'  wd 
Malcolm,  *'  let  we  proceed."    The  two  bsatmas, 
however,  now  stopped  short,  till  they  ehoald  be 
informed  of  their  destination;  and  M^Kooie de- 
clared he  would  not  move  an  ear  tiH  he  kaev 
where  Ihey  were  going.     Upon  which  ihey  w«e 
both  swoni  to  becrecy;   nnd  tbe  boeiami  heiag 
imparted  te  them,  they  were  eager  to  pat  off  i» 
aea  withopt  loss  of  time.    The  boat  soon  leaded 
about  half  a  mile  from  Ibe  ion  al  Portree. 

AU  this  waa  negotiated  before  the  wanderw  pA 
forward  to  Portree.  Malcolm  Macleod,  aed 
M'Friar,  were  deepatclied  to  look  for  him.  If* 
short  time  he  appeared,,  and  went  into  the  pablick 
house.  Here  Donald  Roy,  whom  bs  hadseco 
at  Mugstot,  received  bim»  and  infocned  hiiaef 
what  had  been  concerted.  He  vranted  eiltcr  (w 
a  guinea,  but  tbe  landlord  bad  only  thirteco  ^ 
in^a.  He  was  going  to  accept  if  this  far  ^ 
guuea;  but  Donald  Roy  very  judecioedT  eh- 
served,  that  it  would  discover  faim  to  bo  loa^ 
great  man;  ao  he  desisted.  He  slipped  oat  of 
Uie  house,  leaving  bis  fdr  protectress,  whom  ^ 
never  again  saw;  and  Malcolm  M*Leod  wa»  pf* 
seated  tt>  him  by  Donald  Roy,  ee  a  captuo  in 
hie  army*  Young  Ra§ay  and  Dr.  Macleod  ted 
waited,  in  mnpatient  anxiety,  in  tbe  boat  t^'^a 
he  came,  their  namea  were  arnxmnoed  lo  hn 
He  would  not  permit  the  usaal  ceremeniearfi>' 
spect,  but  saluted  -them  as  hie  equals* 

Donald  Roy  staid  in  Sky,  to  be  in  leadiBes 
to  get  intelligence,  and  give  a&  alam  »  cms  tks 
troops  should  discover  tbe  ratreai  lo  Rasar;  '^ 
Prince  €3iarleBwaa  then  conveyed  in  a  bssi* 
that  ialaod  in  the  BH^  He  dent  a  little  apea^ 
paaage^aodtheylMiMebovldayliraek.   11tt>* 
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dHfienhy  in  Mconkmodating  hiiii  with  & 
lo<%iiig,  ■■  almoit  all  the  Ikhbw  in  the  idand  had 
bean  hunt  by  the  loldieiyt  They  repaired  to  a 
tiiUe  hat,  which  sDina  ahephenfa  had  lately  built, 
•ad  having  prepared  it  aa  well  as  they  conM,  and 
onda  a  bed  of  heath  for  the  flttanger^  they  kind- 
ted  a  lire,  and  partook  of  aome  proviaioos  which 
had  been  aeot  with  him  from  Kinpbnrgh.  It  was 
ohierved.  Chat  be  wmild  not  taste  wheat-bread,  or 
braady,  while  oat-bread  and  Whasky  huAed;  **  for 
these,"  aaid  he*  **  ai«  my  own  coantry  bread  and 
drink. "  Una  was  very  engaging  to  the  High- 
bndem. 

Yoong  RoBoy  befaig  the  only  person  of  the 
tooipany  that  durst  appear  with  safety,  he  went 
IB  qoest  of  something  fresh  for  them  to  eat;  but 
tboagb  he  was  amidrt  his  own  cows,  sheep,  and 

ru,  he  could  not  Tenture  to  take  any  of  them 
iaar  of  a  discovery,  but  was  obliged  to  aopply 
kimseir  by  stealth.  He  therefore  caught  a  kid, 
aad  brought  it  to  the  hut  in  his  plakl,  and  it  was 
killed  ani  dressed,  and  fiiroiBhed  them  a  meal 
which  they  relished  much.  The  distressed  wan- 
darer,  whose  health  was  now  a  good  deal  impair^ 
ad  by  hunger,  iatigue,  and  watching,  alept  a  long 
time,  but  seemed  to  be  frequently  disturbed. 
Makolni  told  me  be  would  start  from  broken 
dttmben,  and  apeak  to  himself  in  different  lan- 
floages.  French,  Italian,  and  English.  I  must 
however  acknowledge,  that  it  is  highly  probable 
that  my  worthy  frimui  Malcolm  dkl  not  know 
wccvely  the  diflersnce  between  French  and  Ital- 
an.  One  of  his  eipressiona  in  English  was,  "  O 
God!  poor  Scotland.*' 

While  they  were  m  the  but,  M*Kenzie  and 
M'Fiiar,  the  two  boatmen,  were  placed  as  senti- 
ntli  upon  difierent  eminences;  and  one  day  an 
incident  happened,  which  most  not  be  omitted. 
There  was  a  man  wandering  about  the  ishind,  sell- 
ing tobacco.    Nobody  knew  him,  and  he  waasu»* 
peeled  to  be  a  spy.    M*Kenfie  came  running  to 
the  hut,  aad  toU  that  this  suspected  penwn  waa 
approadung.     Upon  which  the  three  gentlemen, 
young  Hatay^  Dr.  Madeod,  and  Malcolm,  held 
a  conocil  of  war  upon  him,  and  were  unanimous- 
Iv  of  opinion  that  he  ahould  instantly  be  put  to 
dentil.     Phnoe  Charles,  at  once  assuming  a  grave 
aad  eveoi  aavere  countenance,  aaid,  **  God  forbid 
thai  wa  should  take  away  a  man*a  life,  who  may 
be  innocent,  wlule  we  can  preMrve  our  own." 
Tile  geatlemen  however  persisted  in  their  reaolu- 
tum,  wbile  be  as  strenuously  continued  to  take  the 
meictliil  side.    John  M^Kenzie,  who  sat  watch- 
iag  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  overheard  the  de- 
bale,  aaid  in  Exae,  '*  Well,  well;  he  must  be  shot 
Yon  nvB  the  king,  but  we  are  the  parliament,  and 
will  do  what  we  choose."     Prince  Charles,  see- 
istt  the  gentlemen  smile,  asked  what  the  man  had 
«ud,  and  being  UAA  'A  in  Engliah,  he  observed 
thai  he  waa  a  elever  fellow,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  peiilooa  situation  in  which  he  waa,  laughed 
loQo  aiod  heurtily.    Luckily  the  unknown  person 
did  oot  perceive  that  there  were  people  in  the  hut, 
at  leaal  did  not  come  to  it,  but  walked  on  past  it, 
uakaowing  of  his  riak.    It  waa  afterwarda  found 
etf  that  he  waa  one  of  the  Uiahland  army,  who 
wwp  himaulf  in  danger*    Had  he  cxmie  to  them, 
ih0f  wofo  resolved  to  doipatch  hhn;  lor,  aa  Blal* 
eoltt  wdSti  to  100.  *'  Wo  eoukl  not  keep  him  with 


Us,  and  we  duist  not  let  him  go.  In  such  a  aitn- 
ation,  I  would  have  abot  my  brother,  if  I  had  not 
been  sure  of  him."  John  M*Kenzie  was  at  i2a- 
say^B  house  when  we  were  there'.  About 
eighteen  yean  before,  he  hurt  one  of  his  legs  when 
dancing,  and  being  obliged  to  have  it  cut  off,  he 
waa  now  going  about  with  a  wooden  leg.  The 
story  of  his  being  a  memhtt  of  parliament  ia 
not  yet  forgotten.  I  took  him  out  a  little  way 
from  the  house,  gave  him  a  shilling  to  drink  Ra- 
aay^s  health,  and  led  him  into  a  detail  of  the 
particulars  which  I  have  just  related.  With  less 
foundation,  some  writers  have  traced  the  idea  of 
a  pariiament,  and  of  the  British  constitution,  in 
rude  and  early  times.  I  was  curious  to  know  if 
he  had  really  heard,  or  understood,  any  thing  of 
that  subject,  which,  had  he  been  a  greater  man, 
would  probably  have  been  eagerly  maintained. 
•'  Why,  John,"  said  I,  **  did  you  think  the  king 
sboukl  be  controlled  bj  a  parliament?"  He 
answered,  '*  I  thought,  sir,  there  were  many  voicea 
against  one." 

The  converaatran  then  turning  on  the  times, 
the  wanderer  said,  that,  to  be  sure,  the  life  he 
had  led  of  late  waa  a  very  hard  one;  but  he 
would  rather  live  in  the  way  he  now  did,  for  ten 
yearB,  than  fall  into  the  luinds  of  his  enemies. 
The  gentlemen  asked  him,  what  he  thought  hia 
enemies  would  do  with  him,  should  he  have  the 
misfoitune  to  fall  into  theb  hands.  He  said,  he 
did  not  believe  they  would  dare  to  take  his  life 
pnblickly,  but  he  dreaded  being  privately  de- 
stroyed by  poison  or  aasassiiuition.  He  waa 
very  particular  in  his  mqniries  about  the  wound 
which  Dr.  Macleod  had  received  at  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  from  a  ball  which  entered  at  one 
ahoulder,  and  went  cross  to  the  other.  The  doc- 
tor happened  still  to  have  on  the  coat  which  he 
wore  on  that  occasion.  He  mentioned,  that  he 
himaelf  had  hia  horse  shot  under  him  at  Culloden; 
that  the  ball  hit  the  horse  about  two  inches  from 
hia  knee,  and  made  him  so  unruly  that  he  waa 
obliged  to  change  him  for  another.  He  threw 
out  some  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  the  disas- 
trous afiair  at  Culloden,  saying,  however,  that 
perhapa  it  waa  rash  in  him  to  do  so.  I  am  now 
convinced  that  his  suspicions  were  groundless ; 
for  I  have  had  a  g0od  deal  of  conversation  upon 
the  subject  with  my  very  worthy  and  ingenioua 
friend,  Mr.  Andrew  Lumisden,  who  was  under 
secretary  to  Prince  Charles,  and  afterwards  prin- 
cipal secretary  to  hia  father  at  Rome,  who,  he 
assured  me,  waa  perfectly  aatiafied  both  of  the 
abilities  and  honour  of  the  generals  who  command- 
ed the  Highland  army  on  that  occasion*  Mr. 
Lumisden  has  written  an  account  of  the  three  bat- 
tles in  1745-6,  at  once  accurate  and  claasicaL 
Talking  of  the  different  Highland  corps,  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  present  wished  to  have  his 
opinion  which  were  the  best  aoMiera.  He  sakl, 
he  dkl  not  like  comparisons  among  thoae  corps : 
they  were  all  beat 

He  toki  hia  conductors,  he  dkl  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  remain  long  in  any  one  place ;  and 
that  he  expected  a  Fkioich  ahip  to  come  for  him 
to  Loehbroom,  among  the  MackenzMM.    It  then 


X  Tbis  old  Scottish  mmHber  of  parUamtni,  I  sm  !»• 
IbruMd,  Is  stUl  Uviag  (ITU).— Boswbll. 
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wai  propoied  to  cany  him  in  one  of  Makolm't 
boats  to  Lochbroom,  though  the  distance  was  fif- 
teen leagues  coastwise.  Bnt  he  thought  this 
would  be  too  dangerous,  and  desired  tliat,  at  any 
rate,  they  might  nrat  endeavour  to  obtain  intelli- 
gence. Upon  which  young  Rasay  wrote  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  M*Kenzie  of  Applecross,  but  received 
an  answer,  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  any 
French  ship. 

It  was  therefore  resolved  that  they  should  re- 
turn to  Sky,  which  they  did,  and  landed  in  Strath, 
where  they  reposed  in  a  cow-house  belonging  to 
Mr.  Niccolson  of  Scorbreck.  The  sea  was  very 
rough,  and  the  boat  took  in  a  good  deal  of  water. 
The  wanderer  asked  if  there  was  danger,  as  he 
was  not  used  to  such  a  vessel.  Upon  being  told 
there  was  not,  he  sung  an  Erse  song  with  much 
vivacity.  He  had  by  this  time  acquired  a  good 
deal  of  the  Erse  language. 

Young  Rasay  was  now  despatched  to  where 
Donald  Roy  was,  that  they  might  get  all  the  in- 
telligence they  could;  and  the  wanderer,  with 
much  earnestness,  charged  Dr.  Macleod  to  have  a 
boat  ready,  at  a  certain  place  about  seven  miles 
off,  as  he  said  he  intended  it  should  carry  him 
upon  a  matter  of  great  consequence;  and  gavo  the 
doctor  a  case  ^  containing  a  silver  spoon,  knife, 
and  fork,  saying,  *'  Keep  you  that  till  I  see  you,*' 
which  the  doctor  understood  to  be  two  days  from 
that  time.  But  all  these  orden  were  only  blinds; 
lor  he  had  another  plan  in  his  bead,  but  wisely 
thought  it  safest  to  trust  his  secrets  to  no  more 
persons  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Having 
then  desired  Malcolm  to  walk  with  him  a  little 
way  from  the  house,  he  soon  opened  his  mind, 
saying,  *'  I  deliver  myself  to  you.  Conduct  me 
to  the  Laird  of  M*Kinnon's  country.'*  Malcolm 
objected  that  it  was  very  dangerous,  as  so  many 
parties  of  soldieii  were  in  motion.  He  answered, 
"Thera  is  nothing  now  to  be  done  without 
danger. * '  He  then  said,  that  Malcolm  most  be  the 
master,  and  he  the  servant;  so  be  took  the  bag, 
in  which  his  linen  was  put  up,  and  carried  it  on  his 
shoulder;  and  observing  that  his  waistcoat,  which 
was  of  scarlet  tartan,  with  a  gold  twist  button, 
was  finer  than  Malcolm's,  which  was  of  a  plain 
ordinary  tartan,  he  put  on  Malcolm's  waistcoat, 
and  gave  him  his;  remarking  (A  the  same  time, 
that  it  did  not  look  well  that  the  servant  should  be 
better  dressed  than  the  master. 

Malcolm,  though  an  excellent  walker,  found 
himself  excelled  by  Prince  Charles,  who  told  him 
he  should  not  much  mi:ul  the  parties  that  were 
looking  ibr  him,  were  he  once  but  a  musquet  shot 
from  them;  but  that  be  was  somewhat  afraid  of 
the  Highlanders  who  were  against  him.  He  was 
well  uMd  to  walking  in  Italy,  in  punuit  of  game; 
and  he  was  even  now  so  keen  a  sportsman  that, 
having  observed  some  partridges,  he  was  going  to 
take  a  shot;  but  Malcolm  cautioned  him  against 
it,  observing  that  the  firing  might  be  heard  by  the 
tendeiB  who  were  hovering  upon  the  coast. 

As  they  proeeeded  throogb  the  mountains, 


1  fDM  case  with  tbe  silver  apooo,  knife,  sod  fork, 
flven  by  tho  ChevaUer  to  Dr.  Macteod,  csnw  into  the 
liuula  of  Mary,  Lady  Clerk  of  Pemiyculk,  who  intrusted 
BM  with  the  honorable  oommiadon  of  preaenting  them, 
In  hsr  ladyahip*a  name,  to  hia  prssant  Bi^saty,  upon  bia 
risit  10  Scotland.— Waltu  Scott.] 


taking  many  a  ciremt  to  avoki  uiy  hemm,  Mal> 
colm,  to  try  bis  resolatbo,  asked  him  what  tbey 
shoidd  do,  should  they  fall  in  with  a  party  of 
soldiers:  be  answered,  '*  Fight,  to  be  sore  !*' 
Havmg  asked  Malcolm  if  he  sbonld  be  known  ia 
his  present  dress,  and  Malcolm  having  nnitied  hs 
would,  he  said,  "  Then  I'U  blacken  my  &ce  whh 
powder.'*  "That  (said  Malcolm)  woaUJ  dk- 
cover  yon  at  once.*'  "  Then  (aaid  be),  I  mut 
be  put  in  the  greatest  dishabille  posMble."  So  hs 
pulled  ofif  his  wig,  tied  a  handkerchief  roond  hii 
head,  and  put  his  nightcap  over  it,  tore  the  refiUa 
from  his  shirt,  took  the  buckles  out  of  hia  shoes, 
and  made  MaJcolm  fasten  them  with  strings;  bat 
still  Malcolm  thonght  he  would  be  known.  **  I 
have  BO  odd  a  face  (said  he),  that  no  man  ever 
saw  me  but  he  would  know  me  again.'* 

He  seemed  unwilling  to  give  credit  to  the  horrid 
narrative  of  men  being  massacred  in  eoki  blood, 
after  victory  had  declared  for  the  army  com- 
roanded  by  the  Duke  of  Comberland.  He  conld 
not  allow  himself  to  think  that  a  genial  could  bo 
so  barbarous. 

When  they  came  within  two  miles  of  M'Ktn- 
non*s  boose,  Malcolm  asked  if  he  cliose  to  see  the 
laird.  <<  No  (said  he),  by  no  meum.  I  know 
M*Kiimon  to  be  as  good  and  as  honest  a  man  as 
any  in  the  world,  but  he  is  not  fit  for  my  purpose 
at  present  Yon  must  conduct  me  to  some  other 
house;  but  let  it  be  a  gentleman's  honse.*'  Mal- 
colm then  determined  that  th^  should  go  to  the 
house  of  his  brotheruin-law,  Mr.  John  M'Kionoo, 
and  from  thence  be  conveyed  to  the  main  land  of 
Scotland,  and  claim  the  aasistaace  of  Maedonald 
of  Scothoose.  The  wanderer  at  first  objected  to 
this,  because  Scothoute  was  cousin  to  a  person  of 
whom  he  had  snspitiions.  But  he  acquiesced  in 
Malcolm *s  opinion. 

When  they  were  near  Mr.  John  M*KinBOD*s 
house,  they  met  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ross,  who 
had  been  a  private  soldier  in  the  Highland  amy. 
He  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  Uie  wanderer  in  ha 
disguise,  and  having  at  one  recognized  him,  be 
clapped  his  hands,  and  exclaimed,  '<  Alas !  is  this 
the  ease?"  Finding  that  there  was  now  a  dis- 
covery, Malcolm  asked  «*  What's  to  be  done?" 
<*  Swear  him  to  secreoy,*'  answeted  Hrince 
Charles.  Upon  which  Malcolm  drew  h»  dirk, 
and  on  the  naked  blade  made  him  take  a  •olescia 
oath,  that  he  would  say  nothing  of  hb  having  w&m 
the  wanderer,  till  his  escape  should  be  made  p«b- 
lick. 

Malcolm's  sister,  whose  house  they  reached 
pretty  early  in  the  morning,  asked  Urn  who  die  psr> 
son  was  that  was  along  with  him.  He  said  it  sita 
one  Lewis  Caw,  from  Crieff,  who,  being  a  fugitive 
like  himself,  for  the  same  reason,  he  bad  enga^^ 
him  as  his  servant,  but  that  he  had  &lleo  tiek. 
*;  Poor  man  !  (aaid  she)  I  pity  him.  At  the  sane 
time  my  heart  warms  to  a  man  of  his  appearaocs.'^ 
Her  hnsband  was  gone  a  little  way  fiom  home; 
but  was  eipected  every  minute  to  return.  She 
set  down  to  her  brother  a  plontifiil  Highkad 
breakfast  Prince  Charles  acted  the  servant  nrf 
well,  sitting  at  a  respectful  distance,  wHh  his  boo^ 
net  ofiT.  Malcolm  then  said  to  him»  **  Mr.  Civ» 
you  have  as  much  need  of  this  as  I  have;  liicie  ia 
enough  fi>r  u  both:  yon  had  belter  dmw  nesfir 
and  share  with  me.**    Upon  which  Iw  lese,  aMdt 
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t  profound  bow,  Mt  down  tX  table  widi  lus  mip- 
pend  niaflter,  and  ate  very  heaitily.  After  thu, 
there  came  in  an  old  woman,  who,  after  the  mode 
of  ancient  hoepitality,  brongiit  warm  water  and 
washed  Malcolm's  feet.  Ue  desired  her  to  wash 
the  feet  of  the  poor  man  who  attended  him.  6he 
It  fiiHt  aeemed  avene  to  this,  from  pride,  as  thbtk^ 
ii^  him  beneath  her,  and  in  the  periphrastick 
ItDgnage  of  the  HigMandera  and  the  Irish,  said 
wsrailj,  "Though  I  wash  yonr  father's  son's 
feet,  why  should  I  wash  his  father's  son^s  feet  ?** 
Sbe  was  however  peranaded  to  do  it 

They  then  went  to  bed,  and  slept  for  some 
time;  and  when  Malcolm  awaked,  he  was  told 
Uut  Mr.  John  M*Kimion,  his  brother-in-law,  was 
in  sighL    He  spimng  oat  to  talk  to  him  before  he 
ihould  see  Prinee  Charles.    After  satnting  him, 
Makolm,  pointing  to  the  sea,  said,  "  What,  John, 
if  the  prince  should  be  prisoner  on  board  one  of 
those  teoden?'*     "God  forbkl!"  replied  John. 
'*  What  if  we  had  him  here  ?  "  said  Malcolm. 
"  T  widi  we  had,'*  answered  John  ;  "  we  should 
take  care  of  him."     "  WeU,  John,"  said  Mal- 
colm, "he  is  in  your  house."    John,  in  a  trans- 
port of  joy,  wanted  to  run  directly  in,  and  pay 
oil  obeisance  ;  but  Malcolm  stopped  him,  saying, 
**  Now  it  your  time  to  behave  well,  and  do  notb- 
■g  that  can  discover  him."    John  composed 
bimtelf,  and  having  sent  awa^  all  his  servants 
vpoo  different  ermikki,  he  was  mtroduced  into  the 
presence  of  his  guest,  and  was  then  desired  to  go 
tad  get  ready  a  boat  lying  near  his  bouse,  whksh, 
thoi^  but  a  email  leaky  one,  they  resolved  to 
tike,  mther  than  go  to  the  Laird  of  M'Kinnon. 
John  M'Kinnon,  however,  thought  otherwise  ; 
Bsd  apoo  his  return  told  them,  that  his  chief  and 
Udy  M*Kinnon  were  coming  in  the  laird's  boat 
Prioce  Charles  said  to  his  trusty  Malcolm,  "  I  am 
sorry  for  this,  but  must  make  the  best  of  it." 
M'Kianoa  then  walked  up  from  the  shore,  and 
did  homage  to  the  wanderer.     His  lady  waited  in 
a  cave,  to  which  they  all  repaired,  and  were  en- 
tertained with  cold  meat  and  wine.     Mr.  Malcolm 
M^Leod  being  now  superseded  by  the  I^ird  of 
M'Kmnon,  desired  leave  to  return,  which  was 
gniQted  him,  and  Prince  Charles  wrote  a  short 
oote,  which  he  subscribed  James  Thompson,  in- 
^nmiiog  his  friends  that  he  had  got  away  from 
^ky,  1^  thanking  them  for  their  kindness  ;  and 
he  desired  this  might  be  speedily  conveyed  to 
jofij^  Ragay  and  Dr.  Macleod,  that  they  might 
aot  wait  longer  in  eipectation  of  seeing  him  again, 
lie  bode  a  cordial  adieu  to  Malcolm,  and  insisted 
4&  bis  accepting  of  a  silver  stock-buckle,  and  ten 
piioeas  from  )m  purse,  though,  as  Malcolm  told 
me,  it  did  not  appear  to  contain  above  forty. 
Malcolm  at  6rst  begged  to  be  excu.%d,  saying, 
that  be  had  a  few  guineas  at  his  service;  but 
I'rinca  Charies  onswered,  "  You  will  have  need 
of  monej,    I  shall  get  enoogh  when  I  come  upon 
the  main  land." 

The  Laird  of  M'Kinnon  then  conveyed  him  to 
the  opposite  coast  of  Knoidart  Old  Rasay,  to 
whom  intelligence  had  been  sent,  was  crossing  at 
the  samo  time  to  Sky;  but  as  they  did  not  know 
of  each  other,  and  each  had  apprehensions,  the 
two  boats  kept  aloof. 

These  are  the  particulaza  which  1  have  collect- 
ed oeooeniiag  the  eitnaordinary  eoncealment  and 


eaeapea  of  Prinee  Charies,  in  the  Hebrides.  He 
was  oflen  in  imminent  danger.  The  troops  traced 
him  from  the  Long  Island,  across  Sky,  to  Portree, 
but  there  lost  him. 

Here  I  stop, — ^having  received  no  farther  au- 
thentic information  of  Us  fatigues  and  perils  be- 
fore he  escaped  to  France.  Kingi  and  subjects 
mav  both  take  a  lesson  of  moderation  from  the 
melancholy  fate  of  the  house  of  Stuart;  that  kings 
may  not  suffer  degradation  and  exile,  and  subjects 
may  not  be  harassed  by  the  evils  of  a  disputed 
succession. 

Let  me  close  the  scene  on  that  unfortunate 
house  with  the  elegant  and  ^thetick  reflections 
of  Voltaire,  in  his  Hittoire  Generate, 

"  Que  lea  hommes  priv^s  (says  that  brilliant 
writer,  speaking  of  Prince  Charles)  qui  se  croyent 
maUieureux,  jetfcent  les  yenz  sur  ce  prince  et  see 
anc^tres." 

In  another  place  he  thus  sums  up  the  sad  story 
of  the  family  in  general: 

"  U  n'y  a  aucun  exemple  dans  Thistoire  d'nne 
maison  si  long  tems  infortun^e.  Le  premier  dee 
Rois  d'Ecosse,  qui  eut  le  nom  de  Jacques,  apr^ 
avoir  ^t6  diz-huit  ans  prisonnier  en  Angleterre, 
moutut  assassin^,  avec  sa  femme,  par  la  main  de 
ses  si^jets.  Jacques  11.  son  fils,  fut  tu^  k  vingt- 
neuf  ans  en  combattant  contra  les  Anglois.  Jac- 
ques III.  mis  un  prison  par  son  peuple,  iut  tud 
enanite  par  les  revokes,  dans  une  bataille.  Jac- 
ques IV.  perit  dans  un  combat  qu'il  perdit  Marie 
cftuait,  sa  petite  fiUe,  ehass^e,  de  son  trune,  fngU 
tive  en  Angleterre,  ayant  langui  dix-huit  ans  en 
priion,  se  vit  condamn^e  4  mort  par  des  juges 
Anglois,  et  eut  la  t^te  traneh6e.  Charles  I.  petit 
fils  de  Marie,  Roi  d'Ecosse  et  d'Angleterre,  vendu 
par  les  Ecoasois,  et  jug^  k  mort  par  les  Anglais, 
ntourut  sur  un  eclu^aut  dans  la  place  pnblique. 
Jacques,  son  fils,  septi^me  du  nom,  et  deuxi^me 
en  Angleterre,  fut  ehasse  de  ses  trois  royaumes  ; 
et  pour  comble  de  malhenr  on  contesta  k  son  fils 
sa  naiasance  ;  le  fils  ne  tenta  de  remonter  sur  le 
trune  de  ces  pSres,  que  pour  faire  perir  ses  amis 
par  des  bourreaux  ;  et  nous  avons  vu  le  Prince 
Charies  Edouard,  reunissant  en  vain  les  vertus  de 
ses  pdres,  et  le  courage  dn  Roy  Jean  Sobieski, 
son  ayenl  matemef,  executor  les  exploits  et  ee- 
suyer  les  malheurs  les  plus  incroyables.  Si 
qnelque  chose  justifie  ceux  qui  croyent  une  fatal* 
it^  k  laquelle  rien  ne  peut  se  soustraire,  o'est  cette 
suite  continuelle  de  malheurs  qui  a  persecute  la 
maison  de  Stuart,  pendant  plus  de  troiscent  an- 
uses.'* 

[The  foregomg  account  is  by  no  means  so  full, 
or  so  curious,  as  mij^t  have  been  expected  from 
Mr.  Boswell's  activity  of  inquiry,  and  his  means 
of  informatran.  It  relates  only  to  a  few  days  of 
the  Pretender's  adventures,  which,  however,  last- 
ed yise  months.  Even  of  Miss  Flora  Macdonald 
it  tells  less  than  had  been  already  in  print  forty 
years  before  Mr.  Boewell'a  publication.  It  does 
not  say  who  she  was,  nor  when  she  met  the 
prince,  nor  why  she  was  selected  or  induced  to 
interfere,  and,  m  short,  tells  aa  little  as  possible  of 
her  perBonal  share  in  the  events.  We  should 
partionlariy  have  liked  to  know,  from  her  own 
report,  the  particulars  of  her  examination  and  re- 
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eeption  in  London.  The  rente  who  may  be  en- 
nous  to  know  more  of  the  detaih  of  the  Preten- 
der's escape  will  find  them  in  the  Geni.  Mag* 
for  1747,  p.  681,  638  ;  in  the  little  vohmie  before 
referred  to,  called  JlMcaniua ;  and  in  9i  journal 
in  the  second  Tolnme  of  the  Lockhart  Papera. 
—Ed.] 


No.  XIII. 

[Arciuicbnt  against  Dr.  Memis'B  com- 
plaint that  he  was  styled  "  doctor  of  medi- 
cine "  instead  of  phyBiei4m,^*— referred  to 
in  p.  5S9.] 

"  There  are  bat  two  reasons  for  which  a  phy- 
ncian  can  decline  the  title  cf  doctor  of  medicine 
— ^because  he  sopposes  himself  dii^praced  by  the 
doctorehip,  or  supposes  the  doctonhip  dj^|raced 
by  himself.  To  be  disgraced  by  a  title  which  he 
shares  in  common  with  every  illnstrioos  name  of 
his  profession,  with  Boerhaave,  with  Arbnthnot, 
and  with  Cnllen,  can  sorely  diminish  no  man*s 
reputation.  It  is,  I  suppose,  to  the  doctorate, 
from  which  he  shrinks,  that  he  owes  his  right  of 
practising  physick.  A  doctor  of  medicine  is  a 
physicisn  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
by  the  stamp  of  authority.  The  physician  who 
is  not  a  doctor  usurps  a  profession,  and  is  author- 
ised only  by  himself  to  decide  upon  health  and 
sickness,  and  life  and  death.  That  this  gendeman 
M  a  doctor,  his  diploma  makes  evident;  a  diploma 
not  obtraded  upon  him,  but  obtained  by  solicita- 
tkm,  and  for  which  fees  were  paid.  With  what 
countenance  any  man  can  refuse  the  title  which 
he  has  either  begged  or  bought,  is  not  easily  dis- 
covered. 

**  All  verbal  injury  must  comprise  in  it  either 
some  false  position,  or  some  unnecessary  declara- 
tH>n  of  defamatory  truth.  That  in  calling  him 
doctor,  a  false  appellation  was  given  him,  he 
himself  will  not  pretend,  who  at  the  same  time 
that  he  complains  of  the  title  would  be  offended  if 
we  supposed  him  to  be  not  a  doctor.  If  the  tide  of 
doctor  be  a  de&matory  truth,  it  is  time  to  dissolve 
•or  colleges;  for  why  should  the  publick  give  sal- 
aries to  men  whose  approbatwn  is  reprosich  ?  It 
may  likewise  deserve  &e  notice  of  the  poblick  to 
consider  what  help  can  be  given  to  the  professors 
of  physick,  who  all  share  with  this  unhappy  gen- 
tleman the  ignominious  appellation,  and  of  whom 
the  very  boys  in  the  street  are  not  afraid  to  say. 
There  goew  the  doctor, 

**  What  is  implied  by  the  term  doctor  is  well 
known.  It  distinguiahes  him  to  whom  it  is  grant- 
ed, as  a  man  who  has  attained  such  knowledge 
of*  his  profession  as  qualifies  him  to  instruct  others. 
A  doctor  of  laws  is  a  man  who  can  form  law- 
yen  by  his  precepts.  A  doctor  of  medicine  is  a 
man  who  can  teach  the  art  of  curing  diseases. 
This  is  an  old  axiom  whksh  no  man  has  yet 
thought  fit  to  deny.  JVti  dot  quod  non  habet. 
Upon  this  principle,  to  be  doctor  implies  skill,  for 
nemo  doeet  quod  non  didieit.  In  England, 
whoever  pmcUses  physick,  not  being  a  doctor, 
must  practise  by  a  license;  but  the  doctomte 
eonvevs  a  license  in  ttselC. 

*'  By  what  accident  it  happened  that  he  and 


the  odwr  phyrieiMii  wen  meDlioMd  hi  diAmt 
tenns,  where  the  terms  themselves  were  eqaiv^ 
alent,  or  where  in  effect  that  which  was  applisd 
to  him  was  the  most  honourable,  perhaps  tbsy 
who  wrote  the  paper  cannot  now  raniembsr. 
Had  they  expected  a  lawsuit  to  have  been  the 
consequence  of  such  petty  variation,  I  hope  they 
would  have  avoided  it  *.  But,  probably,  as  thev 
meant  no  ill,  they  suspected  no  danger,  and, 
therefore,  consulted  only  what  appeared  to  thsm 
propriety  or  convenience. " 


No.  XIV. 

[ARotrM  KNT  in  favour  of  the  CorponitioB 
of  Stirling, — referred  to  in  page  Wd.] 

<*  There  is  a  difference  between  majority  aad 
superiority;  majority  is  applied  to  munber,  sad 
superiority  to  power;  and  power,  like  msaj 
other  things,  is  to  be  estimated  non  numero  <«a 
pondere.  Now  though  the  greater  fitiiii6cr  ii 
not  corrupt,  the  greater  toeigfU  m  corrupt  so  thit 
conuption  predominates  in  the  borough,  takes 
collectively,  though,  perhaps,  taken  numerical" 
ly,  the  greater  part  may  be  uncorrupC  That  bor- 
ough, which  is  BO  coostitnted  as  to  act  corroptl^, 
is  in  the  eye  of  reason  corrupt,  whether  it  be  br 
the  uncontrollable  power  of  a  few,  or  by  an  acci* 
cidental  pravity  of  the  multitude.  The  objectiea, 
in  which  is  uiged  the  injustice  of  making  the  in* 
nocent  suffer  with  the  guilty,  is  an  objeetk>o  not 
only  against  society,  but  against  the  possibifitv  of 
society.  All  societies,  great  and  small,  oonMK 
upon  this  condition;  that  as  the  individuals  de» 
rive  advantages  from  union,  they  may  likewiie 
suffer  inconveniences;  that  as  those  who  do  no- 
thing, and  sometimes  those  who  do  ill,  will  have 
the  honoun  and  emoluments  of  general  virtae  and 
general  prosperity,  so  those  likewise  who  do  no- 
thing, or  peihaps  do  well,  must  be  involved  in  tbs 
consequences  of  predominant  corruption.*' 


ffiving 
HebiTd 


No.  XV- 

[De«  Johhsom's  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
an  Account  of  the  Journey  to  the 
[ebiides. 

Jis  these  letters  hove  teen  tkottgkt  the 
best  Dr,  Johnson  ever  wrote^  and  been  hy 
some  persons  preferred  eten  to  his  eUbO" 
rate  account  of  the  "  Joumevy**  it  is 
thought  that  they  wiU  be  acceptable  to  tke 
reader  in  thisplaee^  as  they  could  not  hope 
been  introduced  into  the  text.} 


•• 


«•  isch  AntoM,  ITU. 
We  left  London  on  fViday ,  the  6tb,  not  very 


eariy,  and  travelled  without  any  memorable 
dent  through  a  country  which  I  had  seen  before. 
In  the  evening  I  was  not  well,  and  was  tonti  to 
stop  at  Stilton,  one  stage  short  of  Stamfindt  where 
we  intended  to  have  lodged. 


>  In  iosUeo  to  Dr.  Msmis*  though  I 
as  sa  aovocste,  I  most  meatloa,  that  hs 
virlatloa  vary  sarnestly,  bafiae  ihs 
priatsdoft 


ol^temivt^ 
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•*  Ob  the  7lfa>  we  p— oJ  timmgli  Stamford  and 
Giastham,  and  dined  at  Newark,  where  I  had 
only  tune  to  obaerve  that  the  market  place  was 
nieemmonly  tpaciont  and  neat  In  London  we 
diovM  call  it  a  iqnare,  thongh  the  aides  were 
neither  stim^ht  nor  parallel.  We  came  at  night 
to  Doaeatfer,  and  went  to  church  in  the  morning, 
where  Chamliea  fonnd  the  monument  of  Robert 
of  Doncaaler,  who  says  on  his  stone  something 
liko  this:  *  What  I  caTO,  that  I  have;  what  I 
spent,  that  I  had;  what  I  left,  that  I  lost.*  So 
aith  Robert  of  Doncaster,  who  reigned  in  the 
world  sucty-eeven  years,  and  all  that  time  lived 
not  one.  Here  we  were  invited  to  dinner,  and 
therefore  made  no  great  haate  away. 

**We  raaebcd  York  however  that  night  I 
WIS  nmch  disordered  with  old  complaints.  Next 
Bwreiitf  w«  saw  the  Minster,  an  edifice  of  lofti- 
nesi  and  elegance  eqnal  to  the  highest  hopes  of 
ifchiCeetore.  I  remember  nothing  hot  the  dome 
of  St  Pkol's  that  can  be  compared  with  the  mid- 
dk  walk.  The  Chapter^hoose  is  a  circular  build- 
isg,  very  atatdy»  but  I  think  excelled  by  the 
CBftpCer-tiouse  of  LinooltL 

"  I  theo  went  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey, 
wtiieb  are  almost  vanished,  and  I  remember  noth- 
ing of  them  distinct. 

"  The  next  visit  was  to  the  jail,  which  they 
call  the  eaatle;  a  ftbrick  bnHt  lately,  such  is  ter- 
rwlnai  matability,  out  of  the  materials  of  the 
nined  abbey.  The  under  jailor  waa  very  officious 
to  riiow  bis  fetters,  in  which  there  was  no  con- 
triraaee.  The  head  jailor  came  in,  and  seeing 
Ds  look  I  suppose  fatigued,  offered  me  wine, 
•ad  whoi  I  went  away  would  not  sufibr  his  ser- 
Tint  to  take  money.  The  jail  is  accounted  the 
best  n  the  kingdom,  and  you  find  the  jailor  d^ 
serving  of  bis  d^nity. 

"  We  dined  at  York,  and  went  on  to  Northal- 
Isitoa,  a  place  of  which  I  know  nothing,  but 
that  it  afibrded  us  a  lodging  on  Monday  night,  and 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  gave 
birth  to  Roger  Ascham. 

*'Next  morning  we  changed  our  horses  at 
Darlington,  where  Mr.  Cornelius  Harrison,  a 
eouni-gennan  of  mine,  was  perpetual  curate. 
He  was  tbe  only  one  of  my  relations  who  ever 
rose  in  fortune  above  penury,  or  in  character 
above  neglect 

"The  church  is  built  crosswise,  with  a  ime 
spire,  and  might  invite  a  traveller  to  survey  it, 
bat  I  perbnpa  wanted  vigour,  and  thought  I  want- 
ed time. 

*'  The  next  iteQ>  brought  us  to  Durham,  a 
place  of  which  Mr.  Thrale  bade  me  take  particular 
notice.  Tbe  bishop's  palace  has  the  appearance 
of  an  old  feudal  castle  buih  upon  an  eminence, 
and  looknu;  down  upon  the  river,  upon  which 
was  tonaafy  thrown  a  draw-bridge,  as  I  supposed. 
Id  be  i«ised  at  night,  lest  the  Scots  should  pass  it 
'^'Hie  cathedral  has  a  massiness  and  solidity 
SBch  aa  I  have  seen  in  no  other  place;  it  rather 
awes  than  pleases,  as  it  strikes  with  a  kind  of  |;i- 
patieh  (fignity,  and  aspires  to  no  other  praae 
nan  that  m  nxJiy  aoUdity  and  indeterminate  du- 
ntiaa.  I  had  none  of  iny  finends  resident,  and 
thofelbfn  mw  but  little.    The  library  is  mean  and 


'*  At  Durham,  beside  all  expeota^n,  I  met  an 
old  friend :  Miss  Fordyce  is  married  there  to  a 
physician.  We  met,  I  think,  with  honest  kind- 
ness on  both  sides.  I  thought  her  much  decayed, 
and  having  since  heard  that  the  banker  had  in- 
volved her  husband  in  his  extensive  ruin,  I  can- 
not forbear  to  think  that  I  saw  in  her  withered 
features  more  impression  of  sorrow  than  of  time. 

*<  Qua  terra  jMtet,  flva  r^nat  Brinnyi. 

^OviD,  Mat.  i.  S41. 

**  He  that  wanders  about  the  world  sees  new 
forms  of  human  misery,  and  if  he  cnauces  to  meet 
an  old  friend,  meets  a  face  darkened  with  troubles. 

**  On  Tuesday  night  we  came  hither;  yester- 
day I  took  some  care  of  myself,  and  to-day  I  am 
quite  polite.  I  have  been  taking  a  view  of  all 
that  could  be  shown  me,  and  find  that  all  very 
near  to  nothing.  Yon  have  often  heard  me  com- 
plain of  finding  myself  disappointed  by  books  of 
travels;  I  am  afraid  travel  itself  will  end  likewise 
in  disappointment  One  town,  one  country,  is 
very  like  another.  Civilized  rmtions  have  the 
same  customs,  and  barbarous  nations  have  the 
same  nature.  There  are  indeed  minute  discrimi- 
nations both  of  places  and  of  manners,  which, 
perhaps,  are  not  wanting  of  curiosity,  but  Which  a 
traveller  seldom  stays  long  enough  to  investigate 
and  compare.  The  dull  utterly  neglect  them,  the 
a^ute  see  a  little,  and  supply  the  rest  with  fancy 
and  conjecture. 

'*  I  shall  set  out  again  to-morrow,  but  I  shall 
not,  I  am  afraid,  see  Alnwick,  for  Dr.  Percy  is 
not  there.  I  hope  to  lodge  to-morrow  night  at 
Berwick,  and  the  next  at  Edinburgh,  where  I 
shall  direct  Mr.  Drummond,  bookseller  at  Ossian's- 
head,  to  take  care  of  my  letters. 

**  15th  August 
"  Thus  far  I  had  written  at  Newcastle.    I  for- 

Kt  to  send  it    I  am  now  at  Edinburgh;   and 
ve  been  this  day  running  about    I  run  pretty 
well." 

**  Edlnburgtii  I7th  August,  1773. 

«  On  the  18th  I  left  Newcastle,  and  m  the  af- 
ternoon came  to  Alnwick,  where  we  were  treated 
with  great  civility  by  the  duke.  I  went  through 
the  apartments,  walked  on  the  wall,  and  climbed 
the  towers.  That  night  we  lay  at  Belford,  and 
on  the  next  night  came  to  Edinburgh.  On  Sun- 
day (15th)  I  went  to  the  English  chapel.  After 
diimer.  Dr.  Robertson  came  in,  and  promised  to 
show  me  the  place.  On  Monday,  I  saw  their 
public  buildings.  The  cathedral,  which  I  told 
Robertson  I  wished  to  see  because  it  had  once 
been  a  church,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  parlia- 
ment-house, the  advocate's  library,  the  repository 
of  records,  the  college  and  its  library,  and  the 
palace,  particularly  the  old  tower  where  the  king 
of  Scotland  seized  David  Rizzio  in  the  queen's 
presence.  Most  of  their  buildingB  are  very  mean  * 
and  the  whole  town  beara  some  resemblance  to 
the  old  part  of  Birmingham. 

**  Boswell  has  very  handsome  and  spacious 
rooms  ;  level  with  the  ground  on  one  side  of  the 
house,  and  on  the  other  four  stories  high. 

*'  At  dinner  on  Monday  were  the  Duchess  of 
Dongbs,  an  oM  lady  who  talks  broad  Scotch  with 
a  pualytidc  voice,  and  u  scarce  vndentood  by 
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her  own  oonntrymaQ;  the  Loid  Chief  Baron,  Sir 
Adolpboi  Onghton,  and  many  more.  At  ropper 
there  was  hkd  a  conflux  of  company  that  I  could 
acarcely  sapport  the  tumult  I  liave  never  been 
well  in  the  whole  journey,  and  am  very  easily 
disordered. 

**  This  morning  I  saw  at  breakfast  Dr.  Black- 
lock,  the  blind  poet,  who  does  not  remember  to 
have  seen  light,  and  is  read  to  by  a  poor  scholar 
in  Latin,* Greek,  and  French.  He  was  originally 
a  poor  scholar  himself.  I  looked  on  bim  with 
reverence.  To-morrow  our  journey  begins:  I 
know  not  when  I  shall  write  again.     I  am  but 

poorly." 

"  BaxntC,  25tb  Aogust,  1773. 

"  August  18th,  I  passed  with  Boswell  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  and  began  our  journey.  In  the  passage 
we  observed  an  island,  which  I  persuaded  my 
companions  to  survey.  We  found  it  a  rock  some- 
what troublesome  to  climb,  about  a  mile  long, 
and  half  a  mile  broad.  In  the  middle  were  the 
mins  of  an  old  (brt,  which  had  on  ono  of  the 
stones,  *  Marie-Re.  1664.*  It  had  been  only  a 
block-house  one  stoiy  hign.  I  measured  two  apart- 
ments, of  which  the  walls  were  entire,  and  found 
them  twenty-eeven  feet  long,  and  twenty-three 
broad.  The  rock  had  some  grass  and  many 
thistles;  both  cows  and  sheep  were  grazing. 
There  was  a  spring  of  water.  The  name  is  Inch- 
keith.  Look  on  your  maps.  This  visit  took  about 
an  hour.  We  pleased  ourselves  with  being  in  a 
country  all  our  own,  and  then  went  back  to  the 
boat,  and  landed  at  Kinghorn,  a  mean  town;  and 
travelling  through  Kirkaldie,  a  very  long  town 
meanly  built,  and  Cowpar,  which  I  could  not  see 
because  it  was  night,  we  came  late  to  St.  An- 
drew's, the  most  ancient  of  the  Scotch  universities, 
and  once  the  see  of  the  primate  of  Scotland.  The 
inn  was  full,  but  lodgings  were  provided  for  us  at 
the  house  of  the  professor  of  rhetorick,  a  man  of 
elegant  manners,  who  showed  us  in  the  morning 
the  poor  remains  of  a  stately  cathedral,  demolished 
in  Knox*s  reformation,  and  now  only  to  be  imaged 
by  traciog  its  foundation,  and  contemplating  the 
little  ruins  that  are  left.  Here  was  once  a  reli- 
gious house.  Two  of  the  vaults  or  cellars  of  the 
sub-prior  are  even  yet  entire.  In  one  of  them 
lives  an  old  woman,  wlio  claims  an  hereditary 
residence  in  it,  boasting  that  her  husband  was  the 
sixth  tenant  of  this  gloomy  mansion,  in  a  lineal 
descent,  and  claims  by  her  marriage  with  this  lord 
of  the  cavern  an  alliance  with  the  Brucea.  Mr. 
Boswell  stayed  awhile  to  mterrogate  her,  because 
he  understood  her  language.  She  told  him,  that 
she  and  her  cat  lived  together;  that  she  had  two 
sons  somewhere,  who  might  perhaps  be  dead; 
that  when  there  were  quality  in  the  town,  notice 
was  taken  of  her,  and  that  now  she  was  neglected, 
but  did  not  trouble  them.  Her  habitation  con- 
tained all  that  she  had;  her  turf  for  fire  was  laid 
in  one  phice,  and  her  balls  of  coal  dust  in  another, 
but  her  bed  seemed  to  be  clean.  Boswell  asked 
her  if  she  never  heard  any  noises,  but  she  coald 
tell  hun  of  nothing  supernatural,  though  she  often 
wandered  in  the  night  among  the  graves  and  ruina, 
only  she  had  nmetimes  notice  by  dreama  of  the 
death  of  her  relations.  We  then  viewed  the  r*« 
mabt  of  a  castle  on  the  maigin  of  the  sea,  w 


which  the  arehbiibopi  rended,  and  in 
Cardinal  Beatoun  was  killed 

"  The  professors  who  happened  to  be  rBsident 
in  the  vacation  made  a  public  dinner,  and  treated 
us  very  kindly  and  respectfully.  Tbey  showed  u 
their  colleges,  in  one  of  which  there  ii  a  libcvy 
that  for  lumiuousoess  and  elegance  may  vie  at 
least  with  the  new  edifice  at  Streatbam.  But 
learning  seems  not  to  prosper  among  them;  one 
of  their  colleges  has  been  lately  alienated,  andoM 
of  their  churches  lately  deserted.  An  expeiiiueot 
was  made  of  planting  a  shrubbery  in  the  cbaicb, 
but  it  did  not  thrive. 

•<  Why  the  place  should  tnus  fall  to  decaj  1 
know  not;  for  education,  such  as  is  ben  to  be 
had,  is  sufficiently  cheap.  Their  term,  or  as  they 
coll  it  their  session,  lasts  seven  months  in  the  jear, 
which  the  students  of  the  highest  rank  andgreatea 
expense  may  pass  here  for  twenty  poands;  ii 
which  are  mcluded  board,  lodging,  books,  aad  tiM 
continoal  ii»tmction  of  three  professon. 

"  20th.  We  left  St.  Andrew^s,  well  satsfied 
with  our  reception,  and  crossing  the  Frith  of  Tay 
came  to  Dundee,  a  dirty,  despicable  town.  We 
passed  afterwards  through  Aberbrotbwick,  famoai 
once  for  an  abbey,  of  which  there  are  onl^  a  few 
flngments  left ;  but  those  fragments  testify  that 
the  fabrick  was  once  of  great  eiteat,  aad  uf 
stupendous  magnificence.  Two  of  the  towen  are 
yet  standing,  though  shattered;  into  one  of  them 
Boswell  climbed,  but  found  the  stairs  broken:  tbe 
way  into  the  other  we  dui  not  see,  and  had  Mt 
time  to  search;  I  believe  it  might  be  ascended, 
but  the  top  I  think  is  open. 

«  We  ky  at  Montroee,  a  neat  place,  with  a 
spacrans  area  for  the  market,  and  an  el^pnt  tow*- 
bouse. 

"21st  We  travelled  towards  Abetdeea, 
another  university,  and  in  the  way  dined  at  l»id 
Monboddo*s,  the  Scotch  judgo.  who  has  hte>7 
written  a  strange  book  about  the  origin  of  lan|oi|et 
in  which  he  traces  mookejrs  up  to  men,  and  sayi 
that  in  some  countries  the  human  species  haf« 
tails  like  other  beasts.  He  iaqaired  for  these  loof- 
tailed  men  of  Banks,  and  was  not  well  plcssed 
that  they  had  not  been  found  in  all  hii  peiegn»^ 
tion.  He  talked  nothing  of  this  to  me,  and  I  hope 
we  parted  friends;  for  we  agreed  pretty  veil,  oaly 
we  disputed  in  adjusting  the  claims  of  merit  b^ 
tween  a  shopkeeper  of  London  aad  a  savaf^  " 
the  American  wildernesses.  Our  opinions  mttf 
I  think,  maintained  on  both  skies  witbont  fidl  con- 
viction. Monboddo  declared  boldly  for  the 
savage,  and  I,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  skied  with 
the  citizen. 

«We  came  late  to  Aberdeen,  where  1 
found  my  dear  mktroBS's  leCtar;  and  learned  thst 
all  our  little  people  were  happily  recovefed  of  the 
measles.  Every  part  of  your  letter  was  plee^ 
ing. 

*<  There  are  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Abetdeea 
The  old  town,  built  about  a  mile  inland,  onee  lbs 
see  of  a  bishop,  which  contains  the  King's  eoU^ 
and  the  remaina  of  the  cathedial,  and  the  new 
town,  which  itaadfl for  the  sake  of  trade  spo"* 
ftithoraimoftfaeaaa^  so  thaiahipe  lert  agaiart 
ibe)saf.  

«  The  two  citiei  have  their  ■epaiato  magirtnMi> 
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and  tiM  two  eofl^gei  tra  fe  tflbottwo  mirinatici, 
which  toaSat  degraet  on  each  other. 

**  New  Abeideea  u  a  Urge  town,  bailt  elmoit 
wholly  of  the!  graoite  which  ii  used  for  the  new 
ptTemeat  in  London,  which,  hard  as  it  ia,  they 
a)oare  with  very  littte  difficnlty.  Here  I  fint  aaw 
the  women  m  plaid&  The  plaid  makes  at  once  a 
hood  and  cloak,  without  catting  or  sewing,  mere- 
1?  by  the  manner  of  drawing  the  opposite  sides 
OTcr  the  skooldera.  The  maids  at  the  inns  ran 
oter  the  bonae  barefoot,  and  children,  not  dre«ed 
b  ngi,  go  withoot  shoes  or  stockings.  Shoes  are 
iadesd  not  yet  in  oniversal  nse;  they  came  late 
Into  thii  coontry.  One  of  the  professon  told  as, 
IS  we  wcie  mentbnfaig  a  fort  bnilt  by  Cromwell, 
that  the  country  owed  much  of  its  present  industry 
to  Cromwell's  soldien.  They  taoght  us,  said  he, 
to  taise  cabbage  and  make  shoes.  How  they  lived 
withovt  shoes  may  yet  be  seen;  but  in  the  pasnge 
thmogh  villages,  it  seems  to  him  that  surveys  their 
^nleo«  that  when  they  had  not  cabbage  they  had 
nothiDf. 

**  Education  is  here  of  the  same  price  as  at  St 
Andrew's,  only  the  seaakw  is  bat  from  the  Ist  of 
November  to  ^  let  of  April.  The  academical 
beildiofls  seem  rather  to  advance  than  decline. 
They  Mowed  their  libraries,  which  were  not  very 
ipUndid;  but  some  manuscripts  were  so  exquisito- 
ly  peaaed,  that  I  wished  my  dear  mistress  to  have 
•eee  then.  I  had  an  unexpected  pleasure,  by 
findiog  an  old  aofjuaintance  now  professor  of 
phytiek  in  the  King's  eoUege.  We  were  on  both 
■del  glad  of  the  uiterview,  having  not  seen  nor 
perhaps  thosght  on  one  another  for  many  years; 
but  we  bad  no  emulationi  nor  had  either  of  us 
riMu  to  the  otber*,^  oovy*  and  our  old  kindness 
was  esoily  renewed.  I  hope  we  shall  never  try 
the  tfect  of  io  long  an  absence." 

"lavei'acst,  SBth  Auff.,  ITTS. 

**  AucBst  28d.    I  had  the  honour  of  attending 

Ihe  Loid  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  presented 

with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  not  in  a  gold  box, 

but  in  good  Latin.    Let  me  pay  Scotland  one  jost 

pruwe!    There  was  no  officer  gaping  for  a  fee. 

This  could  have  been  said  of  no  city  on  the 

Ei^lish  side  of  the  Tweed.    I  wore  my  patent  of 

freedom  pro  mere  in  my  hat,  from  the  new  town 

to  the  old,  about  a  mile.    I  then  dined  with  my 

friend  the  profeawr  of  physick  at  his  house,  and 

saw   the  King*s    collie.      Boswell    waa    very 

angry  chat  the  Aberdeen  professors  wouM  not  talk. 

When  I  was  at  the  Engiiah  church  in  Aberdeen  I 

happened  to  be  espied  by  Lady  Di.  Middleton, 

whom  i  had  some  time  seen  in  London.    She 

tM  what  she  had  seen  to  Mr.  Boyd,  Lord  Errors 

brother,   who  wrote  us  an  invitation  to    Lord 

Enors  faonae,  called  Slane's  Castle.    We  went 

thither  on  the  next  day  (24th  of  August),  and 

tsfvad  ■  bouae,  not  old,  except  but  one  tower, 

botlt  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea  upon  a  rock, 

scarce  accessible  from  the  sea.    At  one  comer  a 

lower  mukcs  a  perpendicular  continuation  of  the 

falerai  eariace  of  the  rock,  so  that  it  is  impractical 

hie  to  walk  round :  the  house  inclosed  a  square 

ceort,  end  on  all  aides  within  the  court  is  a  piaiza 

or  galle>7  two  atoriea  high.    We  came  in  as  we 

were  innled  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner  offered  to 

go;  bat  Lady  Enol  aent  ua  word  by  Mr.  Boyd, 
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that  if  he  went  before  Lord  Errol  came  home  we 
must  never  be  forgiven,  and  ordered  out  the  coach 
to  show  us  two  curiosities.  We  were  fint  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Boyd  to  Dunbuys,  or  the  yellow 
rock.  Dunbuys  is  a  rock  consistbg  of  two  pro- 
tubemnees,  each  perhaps  one  hundrea  yards  round, 
joined  together  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  separated 
from  the  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel  or  gully. 
These  rocks  are  the  haunts  of  sea  fowl,  whose 
clang,  though  this  is  not  their  season,  we  heard  at 
a  distance.  The  eggs  and  the  young  are  gathered 
here  in  great  numbers  at  the  time  of  breedins. 
There  is  a  bird  here  called  a  coote,  which,  though 
not  much  bigger  than  a  duck,  lays  a  larger  ogg 
than  a  goose.  We  went  then  to  see  the  Buller  or 
Bonlloir  of  Buchan;  Buchan  is  the  name  of  the 
district,  and  the  Buller  b  a  small  creek  or  gulf,  in- 
to which  the  sea  flows  through  an  arch  of  the  rock. 
We  walked  round  it,  and  saw  it  black  at  a  great 
depth.  It  has  its  name  from  the  violent  ebullition 
of  the  water,  when  high  winds  or  high  tides  drive 
it  up  the  arch  into  the  basin.  Walking  a  little 
further  I  spied  some  boats,  and  told  my  compan- 
ions that  we  would  go  into  the  Buller  and  examine 
it  There  was  no  dinger;  all  was  calm;  we  went 
through  the  arch,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow 
gulf  surrounded  by  craggy  rocks,  of  height  not 
stupendous,  but  to  a  Mediterranean  visiter  uncom- 
mon. On  each  side  was  a  cave,  of  which  the 
fisherman  knew  not  the  extent,  in  which  smug- 
glers hide  their  goods,  and  sometimes  parties  of 
pleasure  take  a  dinner." 

*(  Bkie,  eth  Sept.,  1773. 

"  I  am  now  looking  on  the  sea  from  a  house  of 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  in  the  Isle  of  Skie. 
Little  did  I  once  think  of  seeing  this  region  of  ob- 
scurity, and  little  did  you  once  expect  a  salutation 
from  this  verge  of  European  life.  I  have  now  tbe 
pleasure  of  going  where  nobody  goes,  and  seeing 
what  nobody  sees.  Our  design  is  to  visit  sevenu 
of  the  smaller  islands,  and  then  peas  over  to  the 
southwest  of  Scotland. 

**  I  returned  from  tbe  sight  of  Boiler's  Buchan 
to  Lord  ErroPs,  and  having  seen  his  library,  liad 
for  a  time  only  to  look  upon  the  sea,  which 
rolled  between  us  and  Norway.  Next  ixu)ming, 
August  25,  we  continued  our  journey  through  a 
country  not  uncultivated,  but  so  denuded  of  its 
woods  that  iu  all  this  journey  I  had  not  travelled 
a  hundred  yards  between  hedges,  or  seen  five 
trees  fit  for  the  carpenter.  A  tew  small  planta- 
tions may  be  found,  but  I  believe  scarcely  any 
thirty  years  old;  at  least,  as  I  do  not  foiget  to 
tell,  they  are  all  posteriour  to  the  union.  This 
day  we  dined  with  a  country  gentleman,  who  baa 
in  his  grounds  the  remains  oi  a  Druid's  temple, 
which  when  it  is  complete  is  nothing  more  than  a 
circle  or  double  circle  of  stones,  placed  at  equal 
distances,  with  a  flat  stone,  perhaps  an  altar,  at  a 
certain  point,  and  a  stone  taller  than  the  rest  at 
the  opposite  point  The  tall  stone  is  erected  I 
think  at  the  south.  Of  these  circles  there  are 
many  in  all  the  unfrequented  parts  of  the  island. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  parts  respect  them  aa 
memorials  of  tbe  sepulture  of  some  illustrious  pei^ 
son.    Here  I  saw  a  few  trees.    We  lay  at  Baoifi;*. 

*<  August  t6th.  We  dmed  at  Elgin,  where  wo 
saw  tlie  nuns  of  a  noble  cathedral;  the  chapter- 
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hoai0  u  yet  gtandmg.  A  great  part  of  ESgin  is 
bttilt  with  small  piazzas  to  the  lower  story.  We 
went  on  to  Foris,  over  the  heath  where  Macbeth 
met  the  witches,  bat  had  no  adrentnre;  only  in 
the  way  we  saw  for  the  first  time  some  houses 
with  fruit  trees  about  them.  The  improvements 
of  the  Scotch  are  for  immediate  profit ;  they  do 
not  yet  think  it  quite  worth  their  while  to  plant 
what  win  not  produce  something  to  be  eaten  or 
sold  in  a  very  little  time.    We  rested  at  Foris. 

*'A  very  great  proportion  of  the  people  are 
barefoot;  shoes  are  not  yet  CiKisidered  as  necessa- 
ries of  life.  It  is  still  the  custom  to  send  out  the 
sons  of  gentlemen  without  them  into  the  streets 
and  ways.  There  are  more  beggars  than  I  have 
ever  seen  in  England;  they  beg,  if  not  silently, 
yet  very  modestly. 

"Next  day  we  came  to  Nairn,  a  miserable 
town,  but  a  royal  burgh,  of  which  the  chief  an- 
nual magistrate  is  styled  lord  provost.  In  the 
neighbourhood  we  saw  the  castle  of  the  old  Thane 
of  Cawdor.  There  is  one  ancient  tower  with  its 
battlements  and  winding  stairs  yet  remaining;  the 
rest  of  the  bouse  is,  though  not  modem,  of  later 
erection. 

**  On  the  28th  we  went  to  Fort  George,  which 
is  accounted  the  most  regular  fortification  in  the 
island.  The  major  of  artillery  walked  with  us 
round  the  walls,  and  showed  us  the  principles 
upon  which  every  part  was  constructed,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  could  be  defended.  We  dined 
with  the  governor.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  his  offi- 
cers. It  was  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive  day, 
but  nothing  puts  my  honoured  mistress  out  of  my 
mind. 

**  At  night  we  came  to  Inverness,  the  last  con- 
siderable town  in  the  north,  where  we  steyed  all 
the  next  day,  for  it  was  Sunday,  and  saw  the  ru- 
ins of  what  is  called  Macbeth 's  castle.  It  never 
was  a  large  house,  but  was  strongly  situated. 
From  Inverness  we  were  to  travel  on  horseback. 

'*  August  80th.  We  set  out  with  four  horses. 
We  had  two  Highlanders  to  run  by  us,  who  were 
active,  officious,  civil,  and  hardy.  Our  journey 
was  for  many  miles  along  a  military  way  made 
upon  the  banks  of  Lough  Ness,  a  water  about 
eighteen  miles  long,  but  not  I  think  half  a  mile 
broad.  Our  horses  were  not  bad,  and  the  way 
waa  very  pleasant;  the  rock  out  of  which  the 
road  was  cut  was  covered  with  birch  trees,  fern 
and  heath.  The  lake  below  was  beating  its  bank 
by  a  gentle  wind,  and  the  rocks  beyond  the  wa- 
ter on  the  right  stood  sometimes  horrid  and  wild, 
and  sometimes  opened  into  a  kind  of  bay,  in 
which  there  was  a  spot  of  cultivated  ground  yel- 
low with  corn.  In  one  part  of  tlie  way  we  had 
trees  on  both  sides  for  perhaps  half  a  mOe.  Such 
a  length  of  shade  perhaps  Scotland  cannot  show 
in  any  other  place. 

"  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  here  are  to  be 
any  more  towns  or  inns.  We  came  to  a  cottage 
which  they  called  the  general's  hot,  where  we 
alighted  to  dine,  and  had  eggs  and  bacon,  and 
mutton  with  wine,  mm  and  whiskey.  I  had 
water. 

**  At  a  bridge  over  the  river,  which  runs  into 
the  NesB,  the  rocks  rise  on  three  sides,  with  a  di- 
rection alnuMt  perpendicnlar,  to  a  gix^  height ; 


they  are  in  part  ooverad  with  treet,  and  exhibit  a 
kind  of  dreadfid  magnificence  erandtag  like  the 
barriera  of  nature  placed  to  keep  differenC  orden 
of  being  in  perpetual  sepamtion.  Near  this  bridge 
is  the  Fall  of  Fiers,  a  famous  cataract,  of  which, 
by  clambering  over  the  rocks,  we  obtained  a 
view.  The  water  was  low,  and  therefore  we  bad 
only  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  rain  would 
make  it  at  once  pleasing  and  formidable;  there 
will  then  be  a  mi^ty  flood,  foaming  aleng  a 
rocky  channel,  frequently  obstructed  by  protuber- 
ances and  exasperated  by  reverboration,  at  last 
precipitated  with  a  sodden  descent,  and  lest  m  the 
depth  of  a  gloomy  chasm. 

'*  We  came  somewhat  late  to  Fort  Avgostus, 
where  the  lieutenant-governor  met  na  beyuod  tlie 
gates,  and  apologised  that  at  that  boor  he  could 
not  by  the  rules  of  the  garrison  admit  na  other- 
wise than  at  a  narrow  door,  which  only  one  can 
enter  at  a  time.  We  were  well  entertained  and 
well  lodged,  and  next  morning,  after  having 
viewed  the  fort,  we  pnreoed  our  journey. 

**  Our  way  now  lay  over  monofains,  wkidi  are 
not  to  be  passed  by  climbing  them  directly,  but 
by  traversing,  so  that  as  we  went  forwanl  we 
saw  oar  baggage  following  us  below  in  a  direction 
exactly  contrary.  There  is  in  these  wnjra  ranch 
labour  but  little  danger,  and  perhaps  other  places 
of  which  very  terrific  representationaare  mnde  are 
not  in  themselves  more  formidable.  These  roads 
have  all  been  made  by  hewing  the  rock  nway 
with  pickaxes,  or  bursting  it  with  gunpowder. 
The  stones  so  separated  are  often  piled  loose  as  a 
wall  by  the  way-aide.  We  saw  an  inecriplioo 
importmg  the  year  in  ^ich  one  of  the  rcsimeoia 
made  two  thousand  yards  of  th^  road  eaetwanL 

**  After  tediona  travel  of  some  hooin,  we  came 
to  what  I  believe  we  most  call  a  village*  a  place 
where  there  were  three  huts  built  of  tnif,  at  one 
of  which  we  were  to  have  our  dinner  and  oar  bed, 
for  we  could  not  reach  any  better  place  that  night 
This  place  is  called  Enoch  in  Glenroorriaon.  The 
house  in  which  we  lodged  was  distinguished  by  a 
chimney,  the  rest  had  only  a  bole  for  the  smoke 
Here  we  had  eggs,  and  mutton,  and  a  chicken, 
and  a  sanaage,  and  rum.  In  the  afternoon  lea 
waa  made  by  a  very  decent  girl  in  a  printed  linoiL 
She  engaged  me  so  much  that  I  made  her  a  pro 
sent  of  Cocker's  arithmetic.** 

"SUe,  Hth  September,  I7TS. 

**  The  post,  which  comes  but  once  a  week  into 
these  parts,  is  so  soon  to  go  tliat  I  have  not  lauM 
to  go  on  where  I  left  off  in  my  last  letter.  I  have 
been  several  days  in  the  island  of  Raaiaa,  and  am 
now  again  in  the  Isle  of  Skie,  but  at  the  other 
end  of  it. 

<■  Skie  is  almost  etpially  divkled  between  the 
two  great  families  of  Macdonald  and  Macleod, 
other  proprietors  having  only  small  districia.  The 
two  great  lords  do  not  Imow  within  tweatjr  ocjanra 
miles  the  contents  of  their  own  territories. 

'* ' ^-^  kept  up  but  ill  the  repotaiioo  of 

Highland  hospitality.  We  are  now  with  Maclaod* 
quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  wheso  Ihcto 
18  a  fine  young  gentleman  and  fine  ladieiL     *na 
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hSm  an  ^badjwg  Ene»  t  htLtt  aeold,  snd 
hd  tDitenbly  deaf,  and  am  tronblciome  to  Lady 
Maeleod.  I  force  faer  to  apeak  loud,  but  ahe  will 
Kldom  speak  iond  emwgh. 

"  Raana  ia  aa  ialand  about  fifteen  miles  long 
ttid  two  broad,  ander  the  dominion  of  one  gentle- 
OMD,  wbo  has  three  sona  and  ten  danghtera:  the 
eldtti  is  the  beaaty  of  this  part  of  the  workl,  and 
hsabeea  polished  at  Edinbofgh.  They  sing  and 
duce,  and  without  expense  uve  npon  their  table 
DKMtef  what  sea,  aur,  or  earth  can  afford.  I  in- 
traded  to  have  written  about  Raaiaa,  but  the  poat 
will  Bot  wait  longer  than  while  I  send  my  com- 
pliineotf  to  my  d^r  master  and  little  mistresses." 

"fikle,  Slat  September,  1773. 
*'  I  am  ao  rexed  at  the  neeeanty  of  sending 
TMtecday  eo  abort  a  letter,  that  I  purpose  to  get  a 
ioqg  letter  beibfehand  by  writing  something  every 
dftr»  which  1  may  the  more  easily  do,  as  a  cold 
makes  me  now  too  deaf  to  take  the  usual  pleasure  in 
eoaTeraatK>n*  Lady  Macleod  is  very  good  to  me; 
and  tbs  place  at  which  we  now  are  is  equal  in 
«reogth  of  situation,  in  the  witderaesB  of  the  ad- 
jseent  country,  and  m  the  plenty  and  elegance  of 
the  deoMstick  entertainment,  to  a  castle  in  Goth- 
ick  raoiances.  The  sea  with  a  little  island  is  be- 
fore UL  Caacades  play  within  view.  Close  to 
tbehouw  as  the  fonnidoble  skeleton  of  an  old 
eistle,  pmb&bly  Danish;  and  the  vvhole  mass  of 
bsiJdiog  slAiids'  upon  a  protuberance  of  rock,  inac- 


wuside,  and  secure  in  ancient  tames  against  any 
eonmy  that  was  likely  to  invade  the  kingdom  of 
Skie. 

'*  Maeleod  has  oflTered  me  an  island.  If  it  were 
sot  too  far  otT,  I  should  hardly  refuse  it.  My 
itlaad  would  be  pleaaantor  than  Brighthelm- 
Moas,  if  yon  and  my  master  could  oome  to  it; 
bat  I  cannot  think  it  pleasant  to  live  quite  alone, 

Ofalttmqoe  lAeonxm,  obllYiscendiu  et  Ulia. 

Tbat  I  should  be  elated  by  the  dominion  of  an 
iilaod  to  fbiigetfulneas  or  my  friends  at  Streatham 
I  cannot  believe,  and  I  hope  never  to  deserve 
(bst  they  should  be  willing  to  foiget  me. 
**  tt  us  happened  that  I  have  been  often  recog- 
'  ia  my  journey  where  I  did  not  expect  it 


fai  them»  though  we  had  pul  on  ott  own  aheala; 
at  last  we  ventured,  and  I  slept  very  aoundly  in 
the  vale  of  Glenmonisont  amidst  the  rocks  and 
mountains.  Next  moraing,  our  landlord  liked  us 
so  well,  that  he  walked  some  miles  with  us  for 
our  company,  through  a  country  so  wild  and  bar* 
ran,  that  the  proprietor  does  not,  with  all  his  pres* 
sura  upon  his  tenants,  raise  more  than  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  near  one  hundred  square  miles, 
or  sixty  thousand  acres.  He  let  us  know  that  he 
had  forty  head  of  black  cattle,  an  hundred  goats, 
and  an  hundred  aheep,  upon  a  farm  that  he  re- 
membered let  at  five  pounds  a  year,  but  for  which 
he  now  paid  twenty.  He  told  us  some  stories  of 
their  march  into  England.  At  last  he  left  us,  and 
we  went  forward,  winding  among  mountains, 
sometimes  green  and  sometimes  nakd,  commonly 
so  steep  as  not  easily  to  be  climbed  by  the  greatest 
vigour  and  activity.  Our  way  was  often  crossed 
by  little  rivulets,  and  we  were  enterteined  with 
small  streams  trickling  from  the  rocks,  which  af> 
ter  heavy  rains  must  be  tremendous  torrents. 

"  About  noon  we  came  to  a  small  glen,  so  they 
call  a  valley,  which  compared  with  other  placea 
appeared  rich  and  fertile;  here  our  guides  de- 
sired us  to  stop,  that  the  horses  might  graze,  for 
the  journey  was  very  laborious,  and  no  more  grass 
would  be  found.  We  made  no  ditiicnity  of  com- 
pliance, and  I  sat  down  to  take  notes  on  a  green 
bank,  with  a  small  stream  running  at  my  feet,  in 
the  inidBt  of  savage  solitude,  with  mountains  be 


ce«(bie  till  4if  late  but  by  a  pair  of  stairs  on  the-  fore  me,  and  on  either  hand  covered  with  heath 


I  looked  around  me,  and  wondered  that  I  was 
not  more  affected,  but  the  mind  is  not  at  all  times 
equally  ready  to  be  put  in  motion.  If  my  mis- 
tress and  master  and  Queeney  had  been  there,  we 
should  have  produced  some  reflections  among  us, 
either  poetical  or  philosophical;  for  though  soli- 
tude be  the  nurse  of  woe,  conversation  is  often 
the  parent  of  remarks  and  discoveries. 

"  In  about  an  hour  we  remounted,  and  punned 
our  journey.  The  lake  by  which  we  had  travel- 
led for  some  time  ended  in  a  river,  which  we 
passed  by  a  bridge,  and  came  to  another  glen, 
with  a  collection  of  huti,  called  Auknasbealds. 
The  huta  were  generally  built  of  clods  of  earth, 
held  together  by  the  intertexture  of  vegetable  fi- 
bres, of  which  earth  there  are  great  levels  in  Scot- 


At  Aberdeen  I  found  one  of  my  acquaintance  pro-    land,  which  they  call  mosses.     Mois  in  Scotland' 


fenor  of  phyaiek;  turning  aside  to  dine  with  a 
coantry  gentleman,  I  was  owned  at  table  by  one 
who  had  seen  me  at  a  philosophical  lecture  ;  at 
Uacdonahl^s  I  waa  claimed  by  a  natoralist,  who 
waadeia  about  the  isUnds  to  piok  up  curiosities; 
ud  I  had  once  in  London  attracted  the  notice  of 
Lady  Maeleod.  I  wiU  now  go  on  with  my  ac- 
count. 

**  TImb  Ui^Uand  girl  made  tea,  and  looked  and 
tslked  not  aoelflgantly.  Her  ftther  was  by  no 
osana  aa  jgnorunt  or  a  weak  man.  There  were 
books  ia  the  cotl^et  among  which  were  some 
volamce  of  Prideauz*s  Connexion.  This  man'a 
cooveoalioa  we  were  giad  of  while  we  staid.  He 
hsd  been  oui^  aa  they  call  it,  in  forty-Jive,  and 
rtill  lutaiued  his  old  opiniona.  He  was  going  to 
Amebea,  beeauae  his  rent  waa  nused  beyond  what 
ha  thought  hhnaelf  able  to  pay. 

"  At  m^iii  our  bads  were  made,  but  we  had 

ovnalTM  to  lie  down 


ia  bog  in  Ireland,  and  moss-trooper  is  bog-trotter. 
There  was,  however,  one  hut  built  of  loose  stones, 
piled  up  with  great  thickness  into  a  strong  though 
not  solid  wall.  From  this  house  we  obtained 
some  great  pails  of  milk  ;  and  having  brought 
bread  with  us,  were  very  liberally  regaled.  The 
inhabitanta,  a  very  coarse  tribe,  ignorant  of  an} 
language  but  Erse,  gathered  so  fast  about  us,  that 
if  we  had  not  had  Highlanden  with  us,  they 
might  have  caused  more  alarm  than  pleasure  , 
they  are  called  the  Clan  of  Macrae. 

**  We  had  been  told  that  nothing  gratified  the 
Highlanden  so  much  as  snufi^  and  tobacco,  and 
had  accordingly  stored  ounelves  with  both  at 
Fort  Augustus.  Boswell  opened  his  treasure,  and 
gave  them  each  a  piece  of  tobacco-roll.  We 
had  more  bread  than  we  could  eat  for  the  preaent, 
and  were  more  liberal  than  provident.  Boswell 
cut  it  in  aliees,  and '  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
taating  whoaten  bread  for  tiie  fint  time.    I  then 
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891  loin*  hiUipeiiea  far  %  ihiOng.  nd  nnda  vf 
le  deficieDciM  of  Boswall'i  dutnbntion,  who  hod 
given  ■ome  mooey  among  the  children.  We 
Iben  directed  that  the  niiitren  of  the  stone  house 
flhoald  be  asked  what  we  roust  pay  her :  she, 
who  perhaps  had  never  before  sold  anything  but 
catde,  knew  not,  I  believe,  well  what  to  ask,  and 
referred  herself  to  us.  We  obliged  her  to  make 
some  demand,  and  one  of  the  Uighlandeis  settled 
the  account  with  her  at  a  shilling.  One  of  the 
men  advised  her,  with  the  cunning  that  clowns 
never  can  be  without,  to  ask  more  ;  but  she  said 
that  a  shilling  was  enough.  We  gave  her  half-ar 
crown,  and  she  oflered  part  of  it  again.  The 
Macraes  were  so  well  pleased  with  our  behaviour, 
that  they  declared  it  the  best  day  they  had  seen 
since  the  time  of  the  old  Laird  of  Macleod,  who 
I  suppose,  like  us,  stopped  in  their  valley  as  he 
was  travelling  to  Skie. 

**  We  were  mentioning  this  view  of  the  High- 
lander's life  at  Macdonald's,  and  mentioning  the 
Macraes  with  some  degree  of  pity,  when  a  Uighp 
land  lady  informed  us  that  we  might  spare  our 
tenderness,  for  she  donbted  not  but  the  woman 
who  supplied  us  with  milk  was  mistress  of  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  milch  covra. 

"I  eannot  forbear  to  interrupt  my  narrative. 
Boswell,  with  some  of  his  troublesome  kindness, 
has  informed  this  family  and  reminded  me  that 
the  18th  of  September  is  my  birthday.  The  re- 
turn of  my  birthday,  if  I  remember  it,  fills  me 
with  thoughts  which  it  seems  to  be  the  general 
care  of  humanity  to  escape.  I  can  now  look 
back  upon  threescore  and  four  yean,  in  whush 
little  has  been  done,  and  little  has  been  enjoyed; 
a  life  diversified  by  misery,  spent  part  in  the  dug- 
giahness  of  pennry,  and  part  under  the  violence  St 
pain,  in  gloomy  discontent  or  importunate  distress. 
But  perhaps  I  am  better  than  I  should  have  been 
if  I  had  been  lea  afflicted  With  this  I  wUl  tiy 
to  be  content 

**  In  proportion  as  there  is  less  plesmre  in  re- 
tiYMpective  considerations,  the  mind  is  more  dis- 
posed to  wander  forward  into  futurity;  but  at 
sixty-four  what  promises,  however  libenl,  of  im- 
aginarjL  goods,  can  futurity  venture  to  make  ?  yet 
aomathing  will  be  always  promised,  and  some 
promises  will  always  be  creidited.  I  am  hopmg 
and  I  am  praying  that  I  may  live  better  in  the 
time  to  come,  whether  long  or  short,  than  I  have 
yet  lived,  and  in  the  solace  of  that  hope  endeav- 
our to  repose.  Dear  Queeney*s  day  is  next  I 
hope  she  at  sixty-four  will  have  leas  to  regret 

"  I  will  now  complain  no  more,  but  tell  my 
mistress  of  my  travels. 

"  AAer  we  lefl  the  Macraes,  we  travelled  on 
through  a  country  like  that  which  we  passed  in 
the  morning.  The  Highlands  are  very  uniform, 
for  there  is  little  variety  in  universal  baireoneas. 
The  rocks,  however,  are  not  all  naked;  some 
have  grass  on  their  udes,  and  biichea  and  alders 
on  their  tops;  and  in  the  valleys  are  often  broad 
and  clear  streama,  which  have  UtUe  depth,  and 
commonly  ran  very  quick :  the  diannels  are  made 
by  the  violence  ef  the  wintry  floods :  the  qniek* 
nesB  of  the  stream  is  in  piopoitioa  to  the  declivity 
of  the  descent,  and  the  breadth  of  the  ehanael 
makea  the  water  shallov  u  a  chy  season. 

"There  are  ced  ^bot  mad  roebftohs  in  lh« 


BKvimlni;  bat  i»e  tbud  onlj  gaan  in  ths  wd, 
and  had  very  little  eBtertahunettt  as  we  tiavellad 
either  for  the  eye  or  ear.  There  Brs»  I  ftney,  no 
singing  birds  in  the  Highlands. 

'*  Towards  niglit  we  came  to  a  very  femudabis 
hill  called  RattilMn,  wb»h  we  climbed  with  mors 
diflicnlty  than  we  had  yet  expeneoced,  and  a!  lait 
came  to  Glanelg,  a  place  on  the  sea-side  oppoHts 
to  Skie.  We  were  by  this  time  weary  aod  di»« 
gnsted;  nor  was  our  hnmour  much  meadedbf 
our  inn,  which,  though  it  was  built  of  liow  ud 
slate,  the  Highlander's  description  of  a  hosM 
which  he  thi^  magnificent,  had  neither  wias, 
bread,  eggs,  nor  any  thing  that  we  could  est  or 
drink.  When  we  were  taken  up  stain,  a  dirty 
fellow  bounced  out  of  the  bed  where  ooe  of  v 
was  to  lie.  Boswell  bhistered,  b«t  aothinK  could 
be  got  At  last  a  geotleaian  in  the  aeijpiboiir- 
ho(^,  who  beard  of  our  anival,  sent  us  rem  asd 
white  sugar.  Boswell  was  now  provided  (or  is 
part ;  lud  the  Umdlord  prepared  some  nmttoa* 
chops,  which  we  could  not  eat,  and  kilUd  two 
hens,  of  which  Boswell  made  his  servant  broil  a 
limb,  with  what  efiect  I  know  not.  We  had  a 
lemon  and  a  piece  of  bread,  vfhkh  supplied  rm 
with  my  supper.  When  the  repast  was  ended, 
we  began  to  deliberate  upon  bed.  Mb.  Bofwell 
had  wamod  us  that  we  should  eoteh  somelhin^t 
and  had  given  us  MheetM  for  our  teamty;  for 
and  ,  she  saidi  cams 


back  fi!om  Skie  so  scratching  themselves.  1 
thought  sheets  a  slender  defence  against  the  mo- 
federaoy  with  which  we  were  thraatensd,  and  by 
this  time  our  Highlanden  bad  found  a  place 
where  they  could  get  some  hay.  I  ordered  hay 
to  be  laid  thick  upon  the  bed,  and  slept  upon  it  in 
my  great  coat  Boswell  laid  sheets  upon  hia  bed, 
and  reposed  in  linen  Uke  a  gentlemaa.  Tbe 
faorMs  were  turned  ont  to  grass,  with  a  naa  to 
watch  them.  The  Uli  Rattiken  and  the  ins  li 
Glanelg  were  the  only  thingi  of  which  we,  or 
tmveUers  yet  more  delicate,  could  find  any  pn> 
tenswns  to  complain. 

** September  2d,  I  roee  nistiing  from  tbehay, 
and  went  to  tea,  which  I  forget  whether  we  fbood 
or  brought  We  saw  the  Isle  of  Skie  befor>  ai, 
darkening  the  horizon  with  its  rook^  ooart.  A 
boat  was  procured,  and  we  lannched  mto  one  of 
the  straits  of  tbe  Atlaatick  ocean.  We  bad  a 
of  about  twelve  milea  to  the  point  whnt 
■  ^  resided,  hatinc  come  firem  bit 


seatinthenuddleoftheiskuid  to  a  small  hove 
on  the  shore,  as  we  believe,  that  he  might  with 
less  reproach  entertain  us  meanly.  If  he  aipetd 
to  meanness,  his  retrograde  ambition  waseoa* 
pletely  ipatified;  hot  he  dkl  not  sneceed  eqaslly 
in  escapmg  reproach.  He  had  no  cook,  nor  I 
suppose  much  proviaion,  nor  had  tbe  My  tbs 
common  decendes  of  her  tea-table:  we  piekM  sp 
our  sugar  with  our  fingers..  BoswsU  was  veiy 
angrj,  and  repcoached  him  with  hia  imptepar 
panomony:  I  djd  not  much  reikeet  upon  tbs  eoa 
duct  of  a  man  with  whom  I  was  not  likely  to  eoa 
veiae  as  lou  at  any  other  time^ 

*<  Yon  wdl  now  expeei  that  I  ahonU  pnjtn 
aeme  aooowt  of  the  Isle  of  Skie,  of  wUeh,  the^ 
I  have  been  twelve  days  npoa  it,  I  have  Mdo  to 


If 
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h  b  oi  Un^  piAni  ^  mflw  Ibd^,  M 
noch  indantedbyiiiletigftbeaeathattharoiiiio 
part  ef  it  rtooved  fnm  tbt  water  moro  thaa  six 
milML  No  put  liHt  I  bsTe  mmi  it  plain:  jod  ars 
ftlwajra  dimlmig  or  dawtPiling,  and  evwy  atep  ia 
iqMni  mck  or  roiro.  A  walk  upon  ploughed 
groiiBd  ia  Ei^land  ii  a  danco  upon  carpets  com- 
porod  to  the  toilseino  dnidgery  of  wandering  in 
8fcM.  Tberaia  neitliflrtown  nor  village  in  the 
Wand,  nor  have  I  ieen  any  hooie  hot  Macleod*e, 
tbat  H  not  Bweb  bek»w  joor  habitation  at  Bright- 
helaMtooo.  In  the  moontaina  there  are  atagi  and 
loriMcka,  hot  no  harei  and  few  rabbita;  nor  have 
I  oeoBi  any  thing  tbat  intereflted  me  aa  a  zoologist, 
eioepC  an  otter»  bigger  than  I  thoaght  an  otter 
could  hftTO  been. 

**  Yoa  are  perfaapa  imagining  that  I  am  with- 
dmwR  fion  the  gay  and  uie  l^y  world  into  r»> 
gioon  of  peace  and  paatoral  felicity,  and  am  en» 
joying  tlaa  reliqaes  of  the  golden  age;  that  I  am 
■wvyinf  Natore'a  magnifioenee  from  a  monntain, 
or  temrking  her  miaoter  beantiea  on  the  flowery 
bosk  of  •  wnidiag  rimlet;  that  I  am  mvigorating 
nyaolf  in  the  sanihiney  or  delighting  my  imagma- 
tioa  widi  being  hidden  from  the  invasion  of  haman 
avfia  and  bnnm  paariona  in  the  darkness  of  a 
tbiekel;  that  I  am  busy  in  gathering  sheila  and 
pebbJca  on  the  ahore,  or  coatemplative  on  a  rock, 
f^m  which  I  look  apon  the  water,  and  connder 
bow    iSany  wavea  are  roUiag  betweea  me  and 


■<  Tbo  aae  of  travelling  is  to  renlate  imagina- 
tioa  by  reality,  and  instead  of  thinking  how  things 
may  bo,  to  see  them  aa  they  are.  Here  are 
tmawttairt  which  1  ahoald  once  have  climbed; 
bat  to  elioab  steeps  is  now  very  laborioos,  and  to 
daaeoad  them  dangeroos;  and  I  am  now  content 
tritk  knowiag  tbat  by  acranibUng  np  a  rock  I  shall 
only  aee  oth^  rocks,  and  a  wkier  circnit  of  barren 
doaolation.  Of  streaais  we  have  here  a  snffieient 
Mv;  bat  the^  nnirmar  not  apon  pebbles,  bat' 
laeka.  Of  flowers,  if  Chloris  oerMlf  were 
I  ooald  picaent  her  only  with  the  bloom 
ofbeath.  Oflawasand  thickets,  he  mast  read 
that  vroald  kaow  then,  for  here  b  little  san  and 
no  abade.  Oa  the  sea  I  look  from  my  window, 
bat  am  not  oaiek  tempted  to  the  shore;  for  since 
I  canio  to  this  idand,  almost  every  breath  of  air 
baa  baeo  a  storm,  aad,  what  ia  wane,  a  atorm 
with  all  its  severity,  bat  witboat  its  magnifieeoce; 
lor  tlM  aaa  is  here  so  broken  iato  chaanela,  that 
thsaw  is  not  a  safficieat  volaroo  of  water  either  for 
lofty  aargas  or  a  load  roar. 

•*Oa  September  <th  we  left  Macdonald*s  to 
vMt  Raaiaa,  the  aiand  which  I  have  already  men- 
tionnd  Wo  were  to  crass  part  of  Skie  on  borso- 
baclt—- a  mode  of  tmvelluig  very  ancorafortable, 
for  Iha  rood  is  so  narrow,  whore  any  road  can  be 
ftmnd,  that  only  one  oan  go,  and  so  craggy  that 
the  «tteBtwn  can  never  be  remitted:  it  allowa, 
tberafero,  neitbar  the  gaiety  of  eonvemtion,  aor 
tbe  laxity  of  solitqde;  nor  baa  it  in  itoelf  the 
aasiaaaoMBt  of  maob  variety,  aa  it  aflfords  only  aU 
the  poarihie  tiaaspeeilions  of  bog,  rock,  and  rivalet 
TsaielvoBBgea,  by  eomprtatioa,  make  a  reaaonable 
jemmey  ftr  a  day. 

«•  At  a%bt  wa  caao  to  a  tcnant*a  boaw,  of  the 
ik  01  teanata,  wfaare  wa  wera  oaiertaBed 
than  at  te  laiidlord*a.    Thaia  were  hooka, 
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both  English  aad  Latm.  Company  gatherad 
abont  aa,  aad  we  heard  aome  talk  of  the  aecoot^ 
sight,  and  some  talk  of  the  eventa  of  fatty-five ^ 
a  year  Whiab  will  not  aoon  be  forgotten  among 
the  islanders.  The  next  day  wa  were  confined 
by  a  storm.  The  company,  I  think,  increased, 
and  oar  entertainment  was  not  only  hospitable  bat 
elegant  At  nkht,  a  ministor'a  sister,  in  very  fine 
brocade,  song  Eiae  songs :  I  wkhod  to  know 
the  meaning,  bat  the  Hif  hlanders  are  not  mach 
ased  to  scfaolastick  qaestiooB,  and  no  translations 
coald  beobcaioed. 

"  Next  day,  September  6th,  the  weather  al* 
lowed  as  to  depart ;  a  good  boat  waa  provided 
for  as,  and  we  went  to  Ream  nuder  the  coadnet 
of  Mr.  Malcolm  Maeleod,  a  geodemaa  who  con« 
dncted  Priace  Chariea  throach  the  moantains  in 
his  distresses.  The  prince,  be  sajra^  was  more 
active  than  himself;  they  were,  at  least,  one 
night  withont  any  shelter. 

<*  The  wind  blew  enoagh  to  give  the  boat  a 
kiad  of  daocing  agitation,  and  in  about  three  or 
ibar  boors  we  arrived  at  Raaraa,  where  we  were 
met  by  the  laird  and  his  friends  apon  the  shore. 
Ream,  for  such  is  his  title,  is  maater  of  two 
isUnda  ,  apon  the  smaller  of  which,  called  Rona, 
he  haa  only  flocks  and  herds.  Rona  rives  title 
to  his  eldest  son.  The  money  which  he  raises 
annnally  by  rent  firom  all  his  dominions,  which 
contain  at  least  fifty  thousand  acres,  is  not  believed 
to  exceed  two  handred  and  fifty  pounds ;  but  aa 
he  keepe  a  large  &rm  in  hia  own  hands,  he  sells 
every  year  great  numbers  of  cattle,  which  add  to 
his  revenue,  and  his  table  is  furnished  from  the 
farm  and  from  the  sea,  with  very  little  expenae, 
except  for  those  things  this  country  does  not  pro- 
duce, and  of  those  Ira  is  very  liberal.  The  wine 
circulates  vigoroosly,  aad  the  tea,  chocolate,  and 
coffee,  however  they  ire  got,  are  alaraya  at  hand. 

*'  We  are  thia  morning  trying  to  get  out  <^ 
Skie." 

«*  Skle,  34tb  Beptsmbsr,  1778. 

*<  I  am  still  in  Side.  Do  you  remember  the 
song? 

Emey  klsBd  is  a  vrlson  ^ 

BtroQfly  guarded  by  the  les? 


Wo  have  at  one  time  no  boat,  and  at  another 
may  have  too  much  wind;  but  of  our  reception 
here  we  have  no  reaaon  to  complain.  We  are 
now  with  Colonel  Maeleod,  in  a  more  pleasant 
phiee  than  I  thooght  Skie  could  afford.  Now  to 
the  narrative. 

"  We  were  received  at  Raarsa  on  the  seaside, 
and  after  olamberinr  with  some  difficulty  over  the 
rocks— a  labour  which  the  traveller,  wherever  he 
reposes  himself  on  land,  most  in  these  islands  be 
contented  to  endure-~we  were  introduced  mto 
the  bouse,  which  one  of  the  company  called  the 
Coart  of  Raaiaa,  with  politeneas  which  not  the 
Coart  of  Vemillea  ooald  have  thought  defective. 
The  boose  ia  not  large,  thoogo  we  were  told  ia 
oar  paassge  that  it  Md  eleven  fine  rooms;  nor 
magnifieenfly  faraisbed,  bat  oar  atenaila  were 
moat  oommoaly  ailver.  Wo  weat  an  iato  a 
diaing-room  aboat  aa  large  aa  year  blaoroom« 
where  wa  had  aomotfanig  givea  aa  to  eal,  and  tea 
and  coffee. 

**  Raaiaa  btmaolf  is  a  man  of  no  melagaat  ap- 
pearance, and  of  manneia  luconmiooly  refined* 
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Lady  Raana  makei  no  very  faUime  $m 
lor  a  aorereign,  bat  ia  a  good  hoiuewiie,  and  a 
very  pmdent  and  diligent  condnctren  of  her  fami- 
ly. Mias  Flora  Macleod  ia  a  celebrated  beaotyt 
baa  been  admired  at  Edinburgh,  dresBes  her  head 
very  high,  and  has  mannere  ao  lady-like  that  I 
wish  her  head-dreas  was  lower.  The  rest  of  the 
nine  girb  are  all  pretty;  the  yonngest  is  between 
Qaeeney  and  Lacy.  The  yoangeat  boy  of  foar 
years  old  runs  barefoot,  and  wandered  with  as 
over  the  recks  to  aee  a  mill.  I  believe  he  would 
walk  on  that  rough  ground  without  slwea  ten 
miiea  in  a  day. 

The  Laird  of  Raarsa  has  aometimes  disputed 
the  chiefUinry  of  the  clan  with  Macleod  of  Skie; 
but  being  much  inferior  in  extent  of  possessions, 
has,  I  suppose,  been  forced  to  desist.  Raaisa 
and  its  provbces  have  descended  to  its  present 
possessor  through  a  saceesaion  of  four  hundred 
years  without  any  increase  or  diminution.  It 
was  indeed  lately  in  danger  of  forfeiture,  but  the 
old  laird  joined  some  prudence  with  his  zeal,  and 
when  Prince  Charles  landed  in  Scotland  made 
over  his  estate  to  his  son,  the  present  laiid,  and 
led  one  haodred  men  of  Raaraa  into  the  field, 
with  oflicerB  of  his  own  family.  £ighty-«iz  onl^ 
came  back  affeer  the  last  battle.  Tlie  prince  was 
hidden,  in  his  distress,  two  nights  at  Raarsa;  and 
the  king's  troops  bamt  the  whole  country,  and 
killed  some  of  the  cattle. 

"  Vou  may  guess  at  the  opinions  that  prevail 
in  this  country:  they  are,  however,  content  with 
fighting  for  their  king;  they  do  not  drink  for  him 
We  had  no  foolish  healths.  At  night,  unexpect- 
edly to  us  who  were  strangers,  the  carpet  was 
taken  up,  the  fiddler  of  the  family  came  up,  and 
a  very  vigorous  and  general  dance  was  began. 
As  I  told  yon,  we  were  two..and-thiity  at  sapper: 
there  were  fall  as  many  dancers;  for  though  all 
who  sapped  did  not  dance,  some  danced  of  the 
young  people  who  did  not  sup.  Raaraa  himaelf 
danceid  with  his  ciiitdren  ;  and  old  Malcolm,  in 
lib  filibeg,  was  as  nimble  as  when  he  led  the 
prince  over  the  mountains.  When  they  had 
danced  themselves  weary,  two  tables  were  spread, 
and  I  suppose  at  least  twenty  dishes  were  upon 
ihem.  la  this  country  some  preparations  of  milk 
an  always  served  ap  at  supper,  and  sometimes 
in  the  place  of  tarts  at  dinner.  The  table  was 
not  eoaisely -heaped,  bat  at  onoe  plentiful  and  el- 
egant They  do  not  pretend  to  make  a  loaf; 
there  are  only  cakes,  commonly  of  oats  or  barley, 
bat  they  made  me  very  nice  cakes  of  wheat  flour. 
I  always  sat  at  the  left  hand  of  Lady  Raana,  and 
young  Macleod  of  Skie,  the  chieftain  of  the  clan, 
aat  on  the  right 

'*  After  supper  a  young  lady,  who  waa  visiting, 
sang  Erse  sooga,  in  which  I«ady  Raana  joined 
prettily  enoogh,  but  not  gracefully:  the  young 
ladies  sostained  the  chorus  better.  They  are  very 
little  used  to  be  asked  questions,  and  not  well  pre- 
pared with  answeia,  When  one  of  the  songs  waa 
over,  I  aaked  the  princess  that  sat  next  me^ 
'  What  is  that  about  ? '  I  question  if  she  con- 
eeived  that  I  did  not  understand  it  <  For  the 
entectainmfnt  of  the  company,'  aaki  ahe.  '  But, 
madam,  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  *  *  It  ia  a 
Wve-aong.'    This  waa  all  tlw  intelligence  that  I 


ooold  obtain,  nor  have  I  been  obla  to  pmnalbi 
tianalation  of  a  aiagle  line  of  Ena 

'*  At  twelve  it  was  bedtime.  I  hsd  a  dum* 
her  to  myself,  which,  in  eleven  rooms  to  forty 
people,  was  more  than  my  ahare.  How  tfaa  oooi- 
pany  and  the  (amily  were  distributed  b  not  suy 
to  tell.  Macleod  the  chieftain,  and  Boswett,  tad 
I>  had  all  single  chambers  on  the  first  floor. 
There  remained  eight  rooms  only  for  at  \mA 
seven-and-thirty  lodgers.  I  suppose  they  pot  op 
temporary  beds  in  Uie  dining-room,  whan  tbey 
stowed  all  the  young  ladies.  There  was  a  rmmb 
above  stairs  with  six  beds,  in  wluch  they  pat  tea 
men.    The  rest  in  my  next" 

*<  Ostteh  In  Skie,  aoth  fleptfimbor,  lUS. 

"  I  am  still  confined  in  Skie.  We 
skilful  travellers,  and  imagined  that  the 
an  open  road  which  we  could  pass  at  plesouc; 
but  we  have  now  learned,  with  aome  pain,  tbil 
we  may  still  wait  for  a  long  time  the  ctprioei  of 
the  equinoctial  winds,  and  ait  reading  or  writing 
aa  I  now  do,  while  the  teoapeat  b  tolling  the  m, 
or  roaring  m  the  moontaina.  I  am  nowno  boger 
pleased  with  the  delay.  Yon  can  hear  fiooi  ms 
but  seldom,  and  I  cannot  at  all  bear  from  yoa 
It  comes  into  my  mind  that  some  evil  majf  bap- 
pen,  or  that  I  might  be  of  use  while  I  am  away. 
But  these  thoughts  are  vain:  the  wiad  b  riobat 
and  adverse,  and  onr  boat  cannot  yet  cAne.  I 
must  content  myself  with  writing  to  yon,  and 
hoping  that  yon  will  aome  time  receire  my  letter 
Now  to  ray  narrative. 

"  8^  9th,  having  pasaed  the  night  aa  b  nasal, 
Irose,  and  found  the  dining-^room  faUofoompany. 
We  feasted  and  Ulked,  and  when  the  eveaing 
came  it  brooght  mnsick  and  dand^g.  Yoong 
Macleod,  the  great  proprietor  of  Skie,  and  heed  of 
hb  clan,  waa  very  dietrngairiiable-Hi  young  maa 
of  nineteen,  bred  awhile  at  St  Andrew^  and 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  a  pupil  of  G.  Strafaaa.  Ua 
b  a  young  man  of  a  mind  aa  ranch  advaooed  aa  I 
have  ever  known,  very  elegant  of  manaen,  aad 
very  gFaeefnl  in  hb  person.  Ho  has  the  fidJ  spirit 
of  a  feudal  chief;  and  I  waa  very  ready  to  accepl 
hb  invitation  to  Dunvegan.  All  Raarsa 'scbiUieo 
are  beantiful  The  ladiea  all,  except  the  elda^ 
are  ia  the  morning  dreosed  in  their  hair.  Tba 
true  Highlander  never  wean  more  than  a  ribaad 
on  her  head  till  she  b  married. 

*<  On  the  third  day  Boswell  went  out  willi  oU 
Malcolm  to  aee  a  iwned  eaatle,  which  be  feasd 
leas  entire  than  was  promised,  but  be  saw  tba 
country.  I  dkl  not  go,  for  the  castle  was  perbapt 
ten  miles  off,  and  there  b  no  riding  at  Rasna,  tbe 
whole  bknd  being  rock  or  mountain,  fion  wbich 
the  cattle  ofUn  fall  and  are  destioyed.  It  b  sttf 
bamn,  and  maintains,  as  near  aa  I  ooold  eolleet 
about  seven  hundred  inhabitantB,  poriwps  lea  te  a 
aqnare  mile.  In  these  countries  yoa  an  not  to 
suppose  that  yon  ahail  find  villagea  or  enekvine 
The  traveller  waadeia  thoagb  a  naked  descit 
gratified  aometimes,  but  larely,  with  tfaa  sight  of 
cows,  and  now  and  then  finda  a  heap  of  \otm 
Btonea  and  turf  in  a  cavity  between  roekst  w^ 
a  being  bom  with  all  thoae  powaia  wfaieh  e^aoi^ 
tkm  et^andoy  aad  all  thoae  aanaationa  wbeh 
cnltaM  lefinoa,  b  oondema^  lo  obalfiar  'miimm 
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dto  wind  aad  nSsL  PUkMdplMn  there  ere  who 
trf  to  inake  tfaemeelvei  betmra  that  thk  life  k 
li^f^y;  b«t  they  believe  h  only  while  they  ere 
nyiag  it,  and  never  yet  prodneed  conviction  in  a 
angle  mind:  he  whom  want  of  words  or  images 
mnk  into  silenee,  still  thonght,  as  he  thonght  be- 
Ibra,  that  privation  of  pleasore  can  never  please, 
aJid  that  content  is  not  to  be  mnch  envied  when  it 
baa  no  other  principle  than  ignorance  of  good. 

**  This  gloomy  tianqnillity,  which  some  may 
eall  fortitude,  and  othets  wisdom,  was,  I  "believe, 
lor  a  long  time  to  be  very  frequently  found  in 
^ese  dens  of  poverty.  Every  roan  was  content 
to  live  like  his  neighbours,  and  never  wandering 
from  home  saw  no  mode  of  life  preferable  to  his 
own,  except  at  the  house  of  ibe  laird,  or  the  laird*s 
nearest  relations,  whom  he  considered  as  a  snpe- 
lioar  order  of  beings,  to  whose  luxuries  or  honours 
he  had  no  pretensions.  Bat  the  end  of  this  rev- 
erence and  snbmission  seems  now  approaching: 
the  H%hlandera  have  learned  that  there  are  conn- 
tries  less  bleak  and  barren  than  their  own,  where, 
iiMrtead  of  working  for  the  laird,  every  man  may 
till  his  own  ground,  and  eat  the  produce  of  his  own 
Jabcnv.  Great  numbers  have  been  induced  by  tliis 
diacovery  to  go  every  year  for  some  time  past  to 
America,  mcdonald  and  Macleod  of  Skie  have 
loet  many  tenants  and  many  labouren,  but  Raam 
baa  net  yet  beei*  fbnaken  by  a  single  inhabitant. 

••RonA  is  yet  more  rocky  and  barren  than 
Raania;  and  though  it  contains  perhaps  four 
thoosaad  acres,  is  posseswd  only  by  a  herd  of  cattle 
and  the  keepers. 

**  I  find  myself  not  very  able  to  walk  upon  the 
niQfanlams,  hot  one  day  I  went  out  to  see  the  walls 
yet  standing  of  an  ancient  chapel.  In  almost 
every  island  the  soperrtitious  votaries  of  the  Bo- 
miali  clrarcn  erected  places  of  worship,  in  which 
the  drones  of  convents  or  cathedrals  poformed  the 
bely  offices,  but  by  the  active  zeal  of  protestant 
denytJon  almost  all  of  them  have  sunk  into  ruin*. 
Tlie  chapel  at  Raatsa  is  now  only  considered  as 
the  barying'place  of  the  &mi]y,  and  I  suppose  of 
the  whole  island. 

*•  We  would  now  have  gone  away  and  lefl  room 
lor  otben  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this  little  court, 
bot  the  wind  detained  us  till  the  12th,  when, 
though  it  was  Sundav,  we  thought  it  proper  to 
snatch  the  opportunity  of  a  calm  day.  Raarsa 
accompanied  us  in  his  six-oared  boat,  which  he 
SBJd  was  his  coach  and  six.  It  is  indeed  the 
vehicle  in  which  the  ladies  take  the  air  and  pay 
their  visitt,  hot  they  have  taken  very  little  care  for 
accommodations.  There  is  no  way  in  or  out  of 
die  boat  for  a  woman  bot  by  being  carried;  and 
in  the  boat  thus  dignified  with  a  pompous  name 
there  is  no  seat  but  an  occasional  bundle  of  straw. 
Tims  we  lefk  Raarsa,  the  seat  of  plenty,  civility, 
and  cheerfolnees. 

•'  We  dined  at  a  pnblusk-boose  at  Port  Re,  so 
called  because  one  of  the  Scottish  kings  landed 
there  in  a  progress  through  the  western  isles. 
Raana  paid  the  reckoning  privately.  We  then 
MoC  on  horseback,  and  by  a  short  but  very  tedious 
joomer  came  to  Kingitbuigh,  at  which  the  same 
Idng  lod|ed  af^  he  lamled.  Here  I  had  the 
boqDOvr  of  saluting  the  far-fiusied  Bflss  Flora  Mac- 
docodd,  who  conducted  the  prince,  dressed  aa  her 
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maid,  thrangfa  the  Bn^Jah  Ibiees  fiom  the  ishmd 
of  Lewes;  and,  when  she  came  to  Skie,  dined 
with  the  English  officen,  and  left  her  maid  below. 
She  must  then  have  been  a  very  young  lady;  she 
is  now  not  old,  of  a  pleasing  person,  and  elegant 
behaviour.  She  told  me  tliat  abe  thought  herself 
honoured  by  my  visit,  and  I  am  sure  that  what- 
ever regard  she  bestowed  on  me  was  liberally 
repaid.  *If  thou,  likest  her  opinions,  thou  wilt 
praise  her  virtue.'  She  vras  carried  to  London, 
but  dismissed  without  a  trial,  and  came  down  with 
Malcolm  Macleod,  against  whom  sufficient  evi- 
dence could  not  be  procured.  She  and  her 
husband  are  poor,  and  are  going  to  try  their  for- 
tune in  America.     Sic  rerura  volvitur  orbis ! 

**  At  Kingsburgb  we  were  very  nberally  feasted, 
and  I  slept  in  the  bed  on  which  the  prince  reposed  in 
his  distress:  the  sheets  which  he  used  were  never 
pat  to^any  meaner  offices,  but  were  wrapped  up 
by  the  lady  of  the  bouse,  and  at  last,  according  to 
her  desire,  were  laid  round  her  in  her  grave. 
These  are  not  whigs  ! 

<*  On  the  1 8th,  travelling  partly  on  horaeback 
where  we  could  not  row,  and  partly  on  foot  where 
we  could  not  ride,  we  came  to  Dunvegan,  which 
I  have  described  already.  Here,  though  poor 
Macleod  had  been  left  by  his  grandfather  over- 
whelmed with  debts,  we  bad  another  exhibition  of 
feudal  hospitality.  There  were  two  stags  in  the 
house,  and  venison  came  to  the  table  every  day 
in  its  various  forms.  Macleod,  besides  his  estate 
in  Skie — larger  I  suppose  than  some  English  coun- 
ties— is  proprietor  of  nine  inhabited  isles;  and  of 
his  islands  uninhabited  I  doubt  if  he  very  exactly 
knows  the  number.  I  told  him  that  he  was  a 
mighty  monarch.  Such  dominions  fill  an  English- 
man with  envious  wonder;  but  when  be  surveys 
the  naked  mountain,  and  treads  the  quaking  moor, 
and  wanders  over  the  wild  regions  of  gloomy 
barrenness,  his  wonder  may  continue,  but  his  envy 
ceases.  The  nnprofitablenees  of  these  vast  domains 
can  be  conceived  only  by  the  meariif  of  positive 
instances.  The  heir  of  Col,  an  island  not  far 
distant,  has  lately  told  me  how  wealthy  he  should 
be  if  he  could  let  Rum,  another  of  his  islands,  for 
twopence  halfpenny  an  acre;  and  Macleod  has  an 
estate,  which  the  surveyor  reports  to  contain  eighty 
thousand  acres,  rented  at  six  hundred  pounds  a 
year. 

'*  While  wo  were  at  Dunvegan,  the  vrind  was 
high  and  the  rain  violent,  so  that  we  were  not  able 
to  pot  forth  a  boat  to  fish  in  the  sea,  or  to  visit  tho 
adjacent  islands,  which  may  be  soon  from  the 
house;  but  we  filled  up  the  time  as  we  could, 
sometimes  by  talk,  sometimes  by  reading  I  have 
never  wanted  books  in  the  isle  of  Skie. 

"  We  were  visited  one  day  by  the  laird  and 
lady  of  Muck,  one  of  the  western  islands,  two 
miles  long,  and  three  quartera  of  a  mile  high. 
He  has  half  his  island  in  his  own  culture,  and  upon 
the  other  half  live  one  hundred  and  fifty  depen- 
dants, who  not  only  live  upon  the  product,  bot  ex- 
port com  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  their  rent 

**  Lady  Macleod  had  a  son  and  four  daughters: 
they  have  lived  long  in  Enaland,  and  have  the 
language  and  mnnners  of  S^ngluh  ladies.  We 
livMl  with  them  ver}  easily.  The  hospitality  of 
this  remote  region  is  like  that  of  the  golden  age. 
We  have  found  ourselves  treated  at  every  house 
as  if  we  came  to  confer  a  benefit 
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•*  We  wera  e%fak  d&yi  at  Dnv^gm,  tat  we 
teak  the  fint  oppoitniiity  which  the  weelhcr 
alTonled,  after  the  fint  daja,  of  gohig  awaj,  afid 
OB  the  2lflt  went  to  Uliniih,  whera  we  were  well 
entertained,  and  wandered  a  little  after  cnrieaitiei. 
In  the  afternoon  aa  interval  of  calm  ianehine 
conrted  as  cot  to  aee  a  cave  on  the  shore  fiunona 
for  its  echo.  When  we  went  into  the  hoat,  one 
of  oar  coropaaiona  waa  aaked  in  Eiae,  by  the 
boatmen,  who  they  were  that  came  with  him? 
He  gave  as  charaetere,  I  anppote,  to  our  advan- 
taae,  wad  waa  aaked,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Highlands, 
whether  I  coold  recite  a  long  series  <^  ancestoia? 
The  boatmen  said,  as  I  perceived  afterwards,  that 
they  heard  the  cry  of  an  English  gfaesL  This, 
BoBwell  says,  disturbed  Mm.  We  came  to  the 
cave,  and  clambering  np  the  rocks  came  to  an 
arch,  open  at  one  ei^,  one  hnndred  and  eighty 
feet  long,  thirty  broad  in  the  broadest  part,  and 
aboat  thirty  high.  There  waa  no  echo;  such  is 
the  fidelity  of  report;  bat  I  saw  what  I  had  never 
seen  before,  mascles  and  whilks  in  their  natural 
state.  There  waa  another  arch  in  the  rock,  open 
at  both  ends. 

**  Sept.  23d,  we  removed  to  Talisker,  a  house 
occupied  by  Mr.  Macleod,  a  lieutenant-colonel  io 
the  Dutch  service.  Talisker  has  been  long  in  the 
possession  of  gentlemen,  and  therefore  has  a  gar- 
den well  cultivated;  and,  what  ii  here  ver^  rare, 
is  sliaded  by  trees:  a  place  where  the  imagmation 
is  more  amused  cannot  easily  be  finmd.  The 
mountains  aboat  it  are  of  great  height,  with  water- 
falls succeediQg  one  another  so  ftuit,  that  as  one 
ceases  to  be  heard  another  begiuB.  Between  the 
mountains  there  is  a  soDall  valley  extending  to  the 
aea,  which  is  not  lar  off,  beating  upon  a  coaat  very 
difficult  of  accees. 

**  Two  nights  before  oar  arrival,  two  boata  were 
driven  upon  this  coast  by  the  tempest:  one  of 
them  had  a  pilot  that  knew  the  paasage,  the  aecond 
followed,  but  a  third  missed  the  true  course,  and 
waa  driven  forward,  with  great  danger  of  being 
forced  into  the  vast  ocean,  but  however  gained  at 
last  some  other  island.  The  crews  crept  to  Ta- 
lisker, almost  lifeless  with  w^,  cold,  fatigue,  and 
terrour;  but  the  lady  took  care  of  them.  She  is  a 
woman  of  more  than  common  qualifications:  hav- 
ing travelled  with  her  husband,  she  speaka  four 
languages. 

**  You  find  that  all  the  ialanden,  even  in 
these  recesses  of  life,  are  not  barbarous.  One  of 
Jie  roinisteiB  who  has  adhered  to  us  almost  all  the 
time  is  an  excellent  scholar.  We  have  now  with 
us  the  young  laird  of  Col,  who  is  heir,  perhaps, 
to  two  hun£ed  square  miles  of  kind.  He  has  first 
studied  at  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  gone  to  Heit» 
fordshire  to  leani  agriculture,  beiqg  much  impraar 
ed  with  desire  of  improvement:  he  likewise  has 
the  notions  of  a  chief,  and  keeps  a  piper.  At 
Macleod's  the  bagpipe  always  played  while  we 
were  dining. 

**  Col  &m  undertaken,  by  the  permission  of 
the  waves  and  wind,  to  carnr  us  about  several  of 
the  islands,  with  which  he  is  acquainted  enough 
to  show  us  whatever  carious  is  given  by  nature  or 
left  by  antiquitv;  but  we  grew  afraid  of  deviating 
from  our  way  home,  lest  we  should  be  ahot  up  for 
OMUiths  upon  some  little  piotabenuice  of  rock,  that 
jnst  appeaia  above  the  aea,  and  periiapi  iiacaiQelT 
marked  upon  a  map. 


'*  Ym  namabm  Urn  Doge  tt  QaMt«  i4(b 

bemg  asked  what  atovek  him  aaH  at  tba  FlRvsh 
eewt,  anawefed«  •*My^.'*  I  eaMOl  dMh 
things  here  more  likely  te  MhH  the  kuej  thia  It 
aee  Johiiaon  ending  fab  ^y4barth  year  ia  ihf 
wiklemeas  of  the  Hebridea. 

"  Mr.  Thrale  probably  woMlen  haw  Ilifsill 
this  tioM  without  semui^  to  ban  tot  aMMt* 
Travelling  u  Scotland  is  £ar  MM>a|h,  desrsr  ■ 
proportion  to  what  the  country  amrds  tlisa  oi 
England;  but  residence  in  the  isles  baaeipcBimt 
Company  is,  I  think,  oonsadered  as  a  mpply  sf 
pleasure,  and  a  relief  of  that  tedioiaasn  of  life 
which  ia  felt  ia  every  place,  elegant  er  rade.  Of 
wine  and  punch  they  are  very  liberal,  for  tbsy  |«l 
them  cheap;  butastheraiaaocnatem-hoassoaUM 
island,  they  can  hardly  be  considered  ss  «sf 
glers.  Their  punch  is  made  withoot  leneai  gr 
any  substitute. 

*' Their  tablea  are  very  plentifol;  bat  a  vsr) 
uoe  man  would  not  be  pampered.  As  they  bars 
no  meat  but  aa  they  kill  it,  they  are  obliged  to 
live  while  it  lasts  upon  the  same  Besh.  They  kill 
a  aheep,  and  aet  mutton  boiled  and  raest  oa  the 
table  together.  They  have  fieh  both  of  the  tee 
and  of  the  brooks;  but  they  can  hardly  eoaceiTe 
that  it  requkes  any  sauce.  To  sauce  ia  geaeni 
they  are  atFaageia:  now  and  then  halter  is  netted, 
but  I  dare  not  alwaya  take,  leet  I  ehoeU  oflend 
by  dislikiiw  it  Barley-broth  is  a  eoasuat  diih, 
and  is  maiw  weD  ia  every  bonaa.  A  atreafer,  if 
he  is  pnident,  will  aecura  bia  share,  for  it  i>  eel 
certain  that  he  will  be  able  to  eat  any  thing  ehi. 

"  Their  meat  being  oAea  newly  kUlod  ii  very 
tough,  and,  as  nothing  is  aafficieolly  sobdaed  by 
the  file,  is  not  easily  te  be  eaten.  CarfiB|  ■  h«s 
a  very  laborious  empfoyoMiat,  for  the  kaifss  ere 
never  whetted.  Table^kniva  are  not  ef  le^ 
aabsislence  in  the  Highlands:  every  man,  while  inos 
were  a  rsgular  part  of  dress,  had  his  knifo  and  fork 
appendant  to  his  dirk.  Kjuv«e  they  now  ley  epoa 
the  table,  but  the  handles  are  apt  to  d»w  ibtf 
they  have  been  in  other  hands,  and  the  bisds 
have  neither  br^btneas  nor  edge. 

"Of  ailver  theie  »  no  want;  and  it  wiU  to 
long,  for  it  is  never  cleaned.  They  ars  a  aelieB 
just  risii^  fiora  barbarity;  loi^  oonteated  with 
necessaries,  now  somewhat  atadious  of  eosTe* 
nience,  but  not  yet  arrived  at  delicate  diseriaiioip 
twna.  Their  Iben  is  however  both  clean  end  6ac> 
Bread,  aoch  as  we  mean  by  that  name,  I  hsve 
never  aeen  in  the  isle  of  Skie.  They  have  ovesi, 
for  they  bake  their  pies;  bat  they  never  feraicri 
their  meal,  nor  mould  a  loaf.  Cakea  of  oet»  aad 
barley  are  bro'*ght  to  the  table,  but  I  beliefs 
wheat  is  reaerved  for  atrauMa.  They  an  ooe>* 
monly  too  hard  for  me,  and  tberefora  I  take  p^ 
tatoes  to  my  meat,  and  am  aura  to  >fiad  than  ea 
almost  every  table. 

*•  They  retain  ao  much  of  the  paataial  lifo,  tbtf 
aome  preparation  of  nilk  is  eommonly  one  ef  ^ 
dishes  both  at  dinner  and  aap|wr.  Tea  ■  !'^]^ 
drank  at  the  usual  times;  but  ia  Um  moniog  tbe 
table  is  polluted  with  a  plate  of  alices  of  rti^ 
cheese.  This  is  peculiar  lo  the  HigUaadt:  st 
Edinburgh  there  ase  alwaya  bona/  and  sws<t 
meats  on  the  meraiag  leasable. 

'*S«roqg  Uquora  toej  aeam  to  lave*  C*VT 
man,  perhaps  woman,  b^gisa  the  day  with  a  dnn; 
and  ibe  punch  kiinade  both  at  diuMT  •b' "W* 
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**  Thtf  faaw  iMitlMr  wood  nor  coal  for  foel, 
b«l  bom  pect  or  turf  in  their  chimneys.  It  n  dog 
o«l  of  the  noom  or  nuMMs,  and  nmkes  a  strong 
•nd  (eating  fire— not  alwayt  yery  aweet,  and 
aomewhat  apt  to  aoaoke  this  pot 

*'  The  hooaea  of  inferior  gentlemen  are  very 
■nail,  and  every  room  aervea  many  pnrposea.  In 
the  bed-toofoa,  perbapa,  are  laid  op  storea  of  dif- 
ferent kinda;  and  the  parionr  of  the  day  is  a  bed- 
room at  night  In  the  room  which  I  inhabited 
Inat,  aboQt  fonrteen  feet  aqnare,  there  were  three 
chests  of  drawers,  a  long  chest  for  larger  clothes, 
two  closet  cnpboards,  and  the  bed.  Their  rooms 
•re  commonly  dirty,  of  which  they  seem  to  have 
littJo  sensibility;  and  if  they  had  more,  clean 
floor*  woald  be  diflicuhty  kept  where  the  first  step 
from  the  door  is  into  tlie  dirt  They  are  very 
mneb  inclined  to  carpeta,  and  aeldom  fail  to  lay 
down  aomething  nnder  their  feet — ^better  or  worse, 
la  they  happen  to  be  famished. 

**  The  highland  dress  being  forbklden  by  law  is 
very  little  OMd:  sometimes  it  may  be  seen;  bat  the 
English  traveller  is  atraek  with  nothing  so  mach 
■a  the  nuditi  de$  pied$  of  the  common  people. 

'« 8kie  is  the  greatest  island,  or  the  greatest  bat 
one,  among  the  Hebrides.  Of  the  soil  I  have 
ahcisdy  given  some  account:  it  b  generally  bar- 
ren, hvt  some  spots  ara  not  wbolly  unfraitfal. 
The  gardens  have  applea  and  pears,  cherries, 
rtmw'berriea,  raspberries,  cnrrants,  and  gooseber- 
ries; bat  all  the  frait  that  I  have  seen  is  small. 
thty  attempt  to  sow  nothing  bat  oats  and  barley. 
Onta  eonatitnte  the  bread  com  of  the  place.  Their 
harvest  ia  aboat  theb^innhig  of  October;  andbe- 
hk^  ao  late,  ia  very  mach  aubjeet  to  diasappoint- 
menle  from  the  rains  tliat  follow  the  eqoioox. 
Yhie  year  has  been  particnlarly  disaatroas.  Their 
fosoy  seaeoB  lasts  from  aatamn  to  spring.  They 
hsv«  aeldom  very  hard  frosts;  nor  was  it  ever 
known  that  a  lake  was  covered  with  ice  strong 
oooQgh  10  bear  a  akater.  The  sea  roand  them  is 
niimys  open.  The  snow  falls,  but  soon  melts  ; 
only  in  1771  they  had  a  cold  spring,  in  which  the 
■land  was  so  long  covered  with  it,  that  many 
liuiiata,  both  wild  and  domestick,  perished,  and 
tho  vrhole  coantry  waa  redaced  to  distress,  firom 
which  I  know  not  if  it  is  even  yet  recovered. 

**  The  aniffiab  here  are  not  remarkably  email; 
oarlMpo  they  reerait  their  breed  from  the  main 
nnd.  The  cows  are  aometimea  withoat  horns. 
Tbc  homed  and  nnhoraed  cattle  are  not  accklen- 
tal  rariations,  but  different  species:  they  will,  how- 
avovy  breed  together* 

*«  October  3d.  The  wbid  is  now  changed,  and 
if  we  snatch  the  moment  of  opportunity,  an  escape 
from  this  island  is  become  practicable.  I  have  no 
foaaon  to  complain  of  my  reception,  yet  I  long  to 
be  again  at  home. 

**  Yoo  and  my  master  may  perbapa  expect,  bS" 
ter  this  description  of  Skie,  some  account  of  my- 
adC  My  eye  is,  I  am  afraid,  not  fally  recovered; 
tny  eaia  ore  not  mended;  my  nerves  seem  to  grow 
weaker,  and  I  have  been  otherwise  not  as  well  aa 
I  aooiettmes  am,  bat  think  myself  lately  better. 
Tliia  climate,  perbapa,  is  not  within  my  degree  of 

heabhy  kiitode." 

Mull,  l6tb  Octobw,  1779. 

'Oetobcr  8d«    After  having  been  detained  by 
naay  daya  at  Skie,  we  left  it.  as  we 
Tl 


thought,  with  a  fair  wind  ;  bat  a  violent  gust, 
which  Bos.  Imd  a  great  mind  to  call  a  tempeat, 
forced  ua  into  Col,  an  obocure  island,  on  which 
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^—  nulla  campb 
Arbor  asUva  recreator  aara. 

There  is  literally  no  tree  npon  the  island:  part  of 
it  is  a  sandy  waste,  over  which  it  woald  be  really 
dangerous  to  travel  in  dry  weather  and  with  a 
high  wind.  It  seems  to  be  little  more  tluin  one 
continued  rock,  covered  from  space  to  space  with 
a  thin  layer  of  earth.  It  is,  however,  according 
to  the  Highland  notion,  very  populous,  and  lifo  is 
improved  beyond  the  manners  of  Skie;  for  the  huts 
are  collected  into  little  villages,  and  every  one 
has  a  small  garden  of  roots  and  cabbage.  The  laird 
has  a  new  house  built  by  his  uncle,  and  an  old 
castle  inhabited  by  his  ancestors.  The  young 
laird  ente'^ined  us  very  liberally:  he  is  heir, 
perhaps,  to  three  hundred  square  miles  of  land, 
which,  at  ten  ahillings  an  acre,  would  bring  him 
ninety-six  thousand  pounds  a  year.  He  id  desi- 
rous of  improving  the  agriculture  of  his  country; 
and,  in  imitation  of  the  czar,  travelled  for  improve- 
ment, and  worked  with  hk  own  hands  upon  a 
farm  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
your  uncle.  Sir  Thomaa  Salusbury.  He  talks  of 
doing  upefol  things,  and  has  introduced  turnips  for 
wtntor  fodder.  He  has  made  a  amall  essay  to- 
wards a  road. 

"  Col  is  but  a  barren  place.  Description  haa 
here  few  opportunities  of  spreading  her  colours. 
The  diflerence  of  day  and  night  is  the  only  vicis- 
situde. The  succession  of  sunshine  to  rain,  or  of 
calms  to  tempests,  we  have  not  known:  wind  and 
rain  have  been  our  only  weather. 

'*  At  last,  after  about  nine  days,  we  hired  a 
sloop;  and  having  lain  in  it  all  night,  with  such 
accommodationa  as  these  mirorable  vessels  con  af- 
ford, were  landed  yesterday  on  the  isle  of  Mull, 
from  which  we  expect  an  easy  passage  into  Scot- 
land. I  am  sick  in  a  ahip,  but  recover  by  lying 
down. 

"  InTsrsry,  2Sd  October,  1779. 

<*  Mv  last  letters  were  written  from  Mull,  the 
third  island  of  the  Hebrides  in  extent  There  is 
no  post,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  a  gentle- 
man *b  passage  to  the  main  land. 

"  In  Mull  we  were  confined  two  days  by  the 
weather:  on  the  third  we  got  on  horseback  ;  and 
after  a  journey  difficult  and  tedious,  over  rocka 
naked  and  valleys  untracked,  through  a  country 
of  barrenness  and  solitude,  we  came,  almoat  in 
the  dark,  to  the  aea-side,  weary  and  dejected, 
having  met  with  nothing  but  water  falling  from 
the  mouutaina  that  could  raise  any  image  of  de- 
light Our  company  was  the  young  laird  of  Col 
and  hia  servant  Col  made  every  Maclean  open 
lus  boose  where  we  came»  and  supply  us  with 
horses  when  we  departed;  but  the  horses  of  this 
country  are  am^l,  and  I  waa  not  mounted  to  my 
wish. 

"  At  the  aea-Bide  we  found  the  ferry-boat  do- 
parted;  if  it  had  been  where  it  was  expected,  the 
wind  was  against  us,  and  the  hour  was  late,  nor 
waa  it  very  deairable  to  cross  the  sea  in  darkness 
with  a  small  boat  The  captain  of  a  sloop  that 
had  been  driven  thither  by  the  atorms  saw  our 
distress,  and  as  we  were  besiteting  and  deliben^ 
ting,  sent  hii  boat.  which»  by  Col'a  order,  trana- 
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ported  US  to  the  kle  of  Ulva,  We  were  intio- 
daced  to  Mi.  Macquany,  the  head  of  a  small  clan, 
whose  anceston  have  reigned  in  Ulva  beyond 
niemory,  bat  who  has  r^aced  himself,  by  his 
negligence  and  folly,  to  the  necessity  of  selling 
this  venerable  patrimony. 

'<  On  the  next  morning  we  passed  the  strait  of 
Inch  Kenneth,  an  island  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  less  than  half  a  mile  broad  ;  in  which  Ken- 
neth, a  Scottish  saint,  established  a  small  clerical 
college,  of  which  the  chapel  walls  are  still  stand- 
ing. At  this  place  I  behdd  a  scene  which  I  wish 
yon,  and  my  master,  and  Qneeney  had  par- 
taken. 

"  The  only  family  on  the  island  is  that  of  Sir 
Allan,  the  chief  of  the  ancient  and  nnmerous  clan 
of  Maclean;  the  clan  which  claims  the  second 
place,  yielding  only  to  Macdonald  in  the  line  of 
battle.  Sir  Allan,  a  chieftain,  a  baronet,  and  a 
soldier,  inhabits  in  Htua  insulated  desert  a  thatched 
hat  with  no  chambers.  Young  Col,  who  owns 
him  as  his  chief,  and  whose  cousin  was  his  lady, 
had,  I  believe,  given  him  some  notice  of  onr  vis- 
it; he  received  us  with  the  soldier's  frankness  and 
the  gentleman's  elegance,  and  introduced  us  to 
his  daughters,  two  jonng  ladies,  who  have  not 
wanted  education  suitable  to  their  birth,  and  who, 
in  their  cottage,  neither  forgot  their  dignity,  nnr 
affected  to  remember  it.  Do  not  you  wish  to 
have  been  with  us  ? 

**  Sir  Allan's  affairs  are  in  disorder  by  the  fault 
of  his  ancestors;  and  while  he  forms  some  scheme 
for  retrieving  them,  he  has  retreated  hither. 

**  When  our  salutations  were  over,  he  showed 
us  the  island.  We  walked  uncovered  into  the 
chapel,  and  saw  in  the  reverend  ruin  the  effects 
of  precipitate  reformation.  The  floor  is  covered 
with  ancient  grave-stones,  of  which  the  inscrip- 
tions are  not  now  legible;  and  without,  some  of 
the  chief  families  still  continue  the  right  of  sepul- 
ture. The  altar  is  not  yet  quite  demolished ;  beside 
it,  on  the  right  side,  ii  a  has  relief  of  the  Virgin  with 
her  child,  and  an  angel  hovering  over  her.  On 
the  other  skle  still  stands  a  Imnd-bell,  which, 
though  it  has  no  clapper,  neither  presbyterian 
bigotry  nor  barbarian  wantonness  has  yet  taken 
away.  The  chapel  is  thirty-eight  feet  long,  and 
eighteen  broad.  Boswell,  who  is  very  pious, 
went  into  it  at  night  to  perform  his  devotions,  but 
came  back  in  haste,  for  fear  of  spectres.  Near  the 
chapel  is  a  fountain,  to  which  the  water,  remark- 
ably pure,  is  conveyed  from  a  distant  hill,  through 
pipes  made  by  the  Romish  clergy,  which  still  per- 
form the  office  of  conveyance,  though  they  have 
never  been  repaired  since  popery  was  suppres- 
sed. 

"  We  soon  after  went  in  to  dinner,  and  wanted 
neither  the  comforts  nor  the  elegancies  of  life. 
There  were  several  dishes,  and  variety  of  liquors. 
The  servants  live  in  another  cottage;  in  which, 
I  suppose,  the  meat  is  dressed. 

**  Towards  evening  Sir  Allan  told  us,  that  Sun- 
day never  yaaaed  over  him  like  another  day.  One 
of  the  ladies  read,  and  read  very  well,  the 
evening  service;  and  *  paradise  was  opened  in  the 
wUd.' 

**Next  day,  18th,  we  went  and  wandered 
among  the  rocks  on  the  shore,  while  the  boat 
was  busy  in  catching  oysters,  of  which  there  is  a 
great  bed.    Oysters  lie  upon  the  sand,  one,  I 


think,  stieking  to  anothefp  and  coeUei  an  fond 
a  few  inches  under  the  sand. 

'*  We  then  went  in  the  boat  to  SondUamt,  a 
little  island  very  near.  We  found  it  a  wild  rock, 
of  about  ten  acres  ;  part  naked,  part  covered  with 
sand,  out  of  which  we  picked  sheUs ;  and  psrt 
clothed  with  a  thin  layer  of  moold,  on  the  gnm 
of  which  a  few  sheep  are  sometiiues  fed.  We 
then  came  back  and  dined.  I  passed  part  of  the 
afternoon  in  reading,  and  in  the  evening  one  of 
the  ladies  played  on  her  harpsichord,  and  Bo>- 
well  and  Col  danced  a  reel  with  the  other. 

**  On  the  19th,  we  persuaded  Sir  Allan  to 
launch  his  boat  again,  and  go  with  oa  to  Icolmkill, 
where  the  first  groat  preacher  of  chnstianity  to  the 
Scots  built  a  church,  and  settled  a  monastery.  la 
our  way  we  stopped  to  examine  a  very  ttuooannoa 
cave  on  the  coast  of  Mull.  We  had  sonae  diffi- 
culty to  make  our  way  over  the  vast  maoea  of 
broken  rocks  that  lie  before  the  entrance,  and  st 
the  month  were  embairassed  with  stones,  which 
the  sea  had  accumulated,  as  at  Br^bthclmstooe; 
but  as  we  advanced,  we  reached  a  floor  of  aoft 
sand,  and  as  we  left  the  tight  behind  os,  walked 
along  a  very  spacious  cavity,  vaulted  over  bead 
with  an  arch  almost  n^nlar,  by  which  a  moootain 
was  sustained,  at  least  a  very  lofty  rock.  From 
thifl  nmgnificjtnt  rjivem  wmit  «  narrow  passage  to 
the  right  hand,  which  we  entered  with  a  candle, 
and  though  it  was  obstructed  with  great  stones, 
clambered  over  them  to  a  second  expansion  of  the 
cave,  in  which  there  lies  a  great  sqoare  stone, 
which  might  serve  as  a  table.  The  air  here  was 
veiy  warm,  but  not  oppressive,  and  the  flame  of 
the  candle  continued  pynunidaL  The  cave  goes 
onward  to  an  unknown  extent,  but  we  were  now 
one  hundred  and  sixty  yards  under  ground ;  we  hsd 
but  one  candle,  and  had  never  heard  of  any  that 
went  further  and  came  back;  we  therefore  thoi;(ght 
it  prudent  to  return. 

"  Going  forward  in  our  boat,  we  came  to  a 
cluster  of  rocks,  black  and  honid,  which  Sir 
Allan  chose  for  the  place  where  he  would  eat  bis 
dinner.  We  climbed  till  we  got  seats.  The 
stores  were  opened,  and  the  repast  taken. 

"  We  then  entered  the  boat  again;  the  n^ght 
came  upon  us;  the  wind  rose;  the  sea  swelled; 
and  Boswell  desired  to  be  set  on  drv  ground:  we 
however  puisoed  our  navigation,  and  passed  by 
several  little  islands,  in  the  silent  solemnity  of 
faint  moonshine,  seeing  little,  and  bearing  only 
the  wind  and  the  water.  At  last  we  reached  the 
island,  the  venerable  seat  of  ancient  saoctiiy 
where  secret  piety  reposed,  and  where  fiilicn 
greatness  was  reposited.  The  island  has  no  boase 
of  entertainment,  and  we  manfully  made  our  bed 
in  a  farmer's  bam.  The  description  I  hops  to 
give  you  another  time.'* 

^^loTtrarif,  sad  Octotier,  ITiX 
**  Yesterday  we  landed,  and  to-day  caine  hitlH 
er.     We  purpose  to  visit  Auchenleck,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Boswell 's  father,  then  to  pass  a  doy  at  Gias> 
gow,  and  return  to  Edinburgh. 

*'  About  ten  miles  of  th»  day's  journey  mn 
uncommonly  amusing.  We  travelI«Mi  with  vert 
litde  light,  in  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain;  «« 
passed  about  fifty-five  streams  that  crosard  our 
way,  and  fell  into  a  river  that,  for  a  veiy  fnai 
part  of  onr  road,  foamed  and  roared  besids  v; 
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■n  tli0  roogbsr  powen  of  aAton,  except  tfannder, 
were  in  motion,  but  there  wee  no  danger.  I 
riwoM  hsTe  been  wrry  to  he^e  mined  any  of  the 
inoonTenieneeB,  to  have  had  more  light  or  lea  rain, 
lor  the  a>-operation  crowded  the  scene  and  filled 
thamind.'* 

••  iBTWy,  SSth  Oct.  1T78. 

■«Thednke  kepCw  yeaterdny,  or  we  ahonld 
hate  gone  forward.  InTerary  if  a  atately  phuse. 
We  are  now  going  to  Edinbiugh  by  I^Kfalomond, 
Glaigow,  and  Anohenleck." 

»*  Olaagow,  Seth  Oct.  ITTS. 
**  I  hate  been  in  this  place  i^nt  two  honrL 
On  Hondajt  25th,  we  dined  with  the  Dnke  and 
Dvcfaev  of  Aigyle,  and  the  dnke  lent  me  a  hoiae 
(or  my  next  day's  jonmey. 

•*  2eth.  We  travelled  along  a  deep  vaBey  be- 
tween lofty  mountains,  covered  only  with  banen 
heath;  entertained  with  a  soccession  of  catamcts 
OB  the  left  hand,  and  a  roaring  torrent  on  the 
right  The  dnke's  horse  went  well;  the  road 
wes  good  and  the  jonmey  pleasant,  ucept  that 
we  were  incommoded  by  perpetual  rain.  In  all 
September  we  had,  according  to  Boswell's  reg- 
irter,  onlv  one  day  and  a  half  of  fair  weather; 
aad  October  perhaps  not  more.  At  night  we 
came  to  the  honse  of  Sir  James  Cohnne,  who 
Gfei  spon  the  banks  of  Lochlomond;  of  which 
the  Scotch  boast,  and  boaet  with  reason. 

**27th.    We  took  a  boat  to  rove  npon  the 

lake,  which  is  in  length  twenty-fonr  miles,  in 

breadth  from  perhaps  two  miles  to  half  a  mile. 

It  Imh  shoot  tinrty  viands,  of  which  twenty  be- 

ing  to  Sir  James.    Young  Cohnne  went  into  the 

boat  with  m,  but  a  little  agitation  of  the  water 

fi%fated  him  to  shore.    We  passed  up  and  down, 

sad  landed  npon  one  small  island,  on  which  are 

the  reins  of  a  castle;  and  nptki  another  much 

biger,  which  serves  Sir  James  for  a  park,  and  is 

leoafkable  for  a  large  wood  of  eugh  trees. 

**  We  then  returned,  verv  wet,  to  dinner,  and 
8k  James  lent  us  his  coach  to  Mr.  SmolIet*s,  a 
rslation  of  Dr.  Smollet,  for  whom  he  has  erected 
a  moonmeolal  cohimn  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven, 
aiivarwhwh  iasnes  from  the  Loch.  This  was 
Us  native  place.    I  was  desired  to  revise  the  in- 


<• 


When  I  wss  npon  the  deer  island,  I  gave  the 
keeper  who  attended  me  a  shilling,  and  he  saki  it 
was  too  mnch.  Boswell  afterwards  offered  him 
another,  and  he  excused  himself  from  taking  it 
beenase  he  had  been  rewarded  already. 

**  Tfm  day  I  came  hither,  and  go  to  Anchen- 
leek  OB  Monday.** 

•«A«e1ieBleek,  8d  Nov.  1T7S. 

**  Ai^vt  23d.    Mm.  [Boswell]  has  the  mien 

and  manneiB  of  a  gentlewoman;  and  soch  a  per- 

eoa  and  mind  as  would  not  be  in  any  place  either 

admired  or  contemned.    She  b  in  a  proper  degree 

inferior  to  her  famiMnd;  she  cannot  rival  him, 

nor  can  he  ever  be  ashamed  of  her. 

'*  Little  Mm  [VeronKa  BoeweO],  when  I  left 
hw,  was  like  any  other  nuai  of  seven  months.    I 
MWve  «he  u  thooght  pretty ;  and  her  father  and 
oaMher  have  a  mtad  to  think  her  mr* 


**I  have  done  thinkmg  of  i  e  *  e  e  •  whom 
we  now  call  Sir  Sawney.  He  has  disgusted  all 
mankind  by  injndicioos  parsimony,  and  given  oc- 
casion to  so  many  stories,  that  *****  has 
some  thoughts  of  coUecting  them,  and  making  a 
novel  of  hu  life.  Scrambling*  I  have  not  willingly 
left  off;  the  power  of  scrambling  has  left  me; 
I  have  however  been  forced  to  exert  it  on  many 
occaabns.  I  am,  I  thank  God,  better  than  I  was. 
I  am  grown  very  much  snperk>rto  wind  and  min; 
and  am  too  well  acquainted  both  with  mire  and 
with  rocks  to  be  afiaid  of  a  Welsh  journey.  I  had 
rather  have  Bardsey  and  Maeleod's  isUnd,  thongh 
I  am  told  mnch  of  the  beauty  of  my  new  property, 
which  the  storms  did  not  soffer  me  to  visit  Bos- 
well wUl  praise  my  resolution  and  perBoverance; 
and  I  shall  in  return  celebrate  his  good  humour  and 
perpetual  cheerftdness.  He  has  better  faculties 
than  I  had  imagined;  more  justness  of  diKorn- 
ment;  and  more  fecundity  of  images.  It  is  very 
convenient  to  travel  with  him,  for  there  is  no  honse 
where  he  is  not  received  with  kindness  and  res- 
pect. 

"  I  will  now  contmue  my  namtive. 

'*  Oct.  29th  was  spent  in  surveying  the  city  and 
college  of  GUuvow.  I  was  not  much  pleased  with 
any  of  the  prorosson.  The  town  is  opulent  and 
handsome. 

<*  30th.  We  dined  with  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  and 
saw  his  moi;ber  the  countess,  who  at  ninety-three 
has  all  her  faculties,  helps  at  table,  and  exerts  all 
the  powers  of  conversation  that  she  ever  had. 
Though  not  tall,  she  stoops  very  much.  She  had 
btoly  a  daughter,  Lady  Betty,  whom  at  seventy 
she  used  to  send  after  supper  early  to  bed,  for  girls 
most  not  use  late  houn,  while  she  sat  up  to  entertain 
the  company. 

' <  3  Ist  Sunday,  we  passed  at  Mr.  Campbell  *«, 
who  married  Mr.  Boswell's  sister. 

*'  Nov.  1st  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  Countess 
of  Ellington,  a  lady  who  for  many  yean  gave  the 
laws  of  elegance  to  Scotland.  She  is  in  full 
vigour  of  mind,  and  not  mnch  impaired  in  form. 
She  is  only  eighty-three.  She  was  remarking  that 
her  marriage  was  in  the  year  eight;  and  I  told  her 
my  birth  was  in  nine.  Then,  says  she,  I  am  jost 
old  enough  to  be  your  mother,  and  I  will  take  you 
for  my  sen.  She  called  Boswell,  the  boy:  yes, 
madam,  said  I,  we  will  send  him  to  school.  He 
is  already,  said  she,  in  a  good  school;  and  ex- 
pressed her  hope  of  his  improvement  At  last 
night  came,  and  I  was  sorry  to  leave  her. 

"  2d.  We  came  to  Auchenleck.  The  house 
is  like  other  houses  in  this  country  built  of  stone, 
scarcely  yet  finished,  but  very  magnificent  and 
very  convenient.  We  purpose  to  stay  here  some 
days;  more  or  fewer  as  we  are  used.  I  shall  find 
no  kindness  such  as  will  suppress  my  desire  of 
returning  home.*' 

ttEdinlMirgh,  I2th  Nor.  1773. 

'*  We  came  hither  on  the  ninth  of  tliii  month. 
I  long  to  come  under  your  care,  but  for  some  days 
cannot  decently  get  away.  They  congratnlato 
our  retam  as  if  we  had  been  with  Phipps  or 
Banks:  I  am  ashamed  of  their  salutations." 


I  [Sir  A.  MaciicnaId.-ED.l 
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1  rA88BD  many  hours  with  him  on  (he 
I7th,  [May]»  of  which  I  find  all  my  memo- 
rial is,  "  much  laughing."  It  should  seem 
be  had  thai  day  bwn  in  a  humour  for  jocu- 
larity and  merriment,  and  upon  such  occa- 
sions I  never  knew  a  man  laugh  more  hearti- 
ly. We  may  suppose  that  the  high  relish 
of  a  state  so  diflerent  from  his  hahitual 
gioom  produced  more  than  ordinary  exer- 
tions of  that  distinguishing  faculty  of  man, 
which  has  puzzled  philosophers  so  much  to 
explain.  Johnaon's  laugh  was  as  remarka- 
ble as  any  circumstance  in  his  manner.  It 
was  a  kind  of  good-humoured  growl.  Tom 
Oaviea  described  it  d roily  enough:  "He 
laughs  like  a  rhinoceros.*^ 


•( 


TO   BBlflfET   LANOTON,    ESQ. 

<«8l«tMay,  17TS. 

"  Dbae  Sin, — I  have  an  old  amanuensis 
in  great  distress  i.  I  have  ?iven  what  I 
think  I  can  give,  and  begged  till  I  cannot 
tell  where  to  beg  affain.  I  put  into  his 
hands  this  morning  four  guineas.  If  you 
could  collect  three  guineas  more,  it  would 
clear  him  from  his  present  difficult.  I  am, 
•ir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnsov." 

[*'T0    MRS.    THRALB. 

*«SSd  May,  1775. 

"  One  thing  or  other  still  hinders  me,  be- 
sides, perhaps,  what  is  the  great  hindrance, 
that  I  have  no  great  mind  to  go.  Boswell 
went  away  at  two  this  morning.  L[ang- 
ton]  I  suppose  goes  this  week.  B[oswen] 
got  lwo-«nd-forty  guineas  in  fees  while  he 
was  here.  He  has,  by  his  wife's  persuasion 
and  mine,  taken  down  a  present  for  his 
mother-in-law. 


^  [He  had  written  to  Mis.  Thrale  the  day  be- 
fore. •*  Pejton  and  Macbean  are  both  starving, 
and  I  eamiot  keep  them."— X,e/f.  v.  i.  p.  218.  — 
Ed.] 


"  1  am  not  sorry  that  you  read  Boswell's 
journal.  Is  it  not  a  merry  piece?  There 
IS  much  in  it  about  poor  me. 

"  Do  not  buy  C 's*  Travels;  they 

are  duller  than  T »s3.     W *  is 

too  fond  of  words,  but  you  may  read  biro. 
I  shall  take  care  that  Adair's  account  of 
America  may  be  sent  you,  for  I  shall  have 
it  of  my  own. 

"  Beattie  has  called  once  to  see  me.  He 
lives  grand  at  the  archbishop's."] 

'*  TO   JAMES    BOSWELL,    ESd. 

*«  27tll  Hay,  1T75. 

"  Dbab  sir, — I  make  no  doubt  but  you 
are  now  safely  lodged  in  your  own  habita- 
tion, and  have  told  all  your  adventures  to 
Mrs.  Boswell  and  Miss  Veronica.  Pray 
teach  Veronica  to  love  me.  Bid  her  not 
mind  mamma. 

"  Mrs.  Thrale  has  taken  cold,  and  been 
verv  much  disordered,  but  I  hope  is  grown 
well.  Mr.  Langton  went  yesterday  to 
Lincolnshire,  snd  hss  invited  Nicolaida^  to 
follow  him.  Beauclerk  talks  of  going  to 
Bath.  I  am  to  set  out  on  Monday;  so 
there  is  nothing  but  dispersion. 

"  I  have  returned  Lord  Hailes's entertain- 
ing sheets,  but  must  stay  till  I  come  back 
for  more,  because  it  will  be  inconvenient  to 
send  them  after  me  in  my  vagrant  state. 

"I  promised    Mrs.    Macaulay^   tliat  1 

*  [Probabljr  Chandler's  Traveli  in  Asia  Minor. 
—Ed.] 

'  [Probably  "  Travels  throngh  Spain  and  Por- 
toj^I  in  1772  and  1776,  by  Richaid  Twiss,  Esq." 
-Sd.] 

«  [Probably  **  Cunoiy  Remarks  made  in  a 
Toor  throngh  some  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  Eor- 
rope,  by  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  jnn." — ^Ed.] 

*  A  learned  Greek. — Boswkli..  [Mr.  Lang- 
ton  was  an  enthnsiast  abont  Greek. — Ed.] 

*  Wife  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Kenneth  Macau- 
lay,  anthoiir  of  "  The  History  of  St  Kilda.*'— 
Boswell. 
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would  try  to  serve  her  son  at  Oxford.  I 
have  not  forgotten  it,  nor  am  unwilling  to 
perform  it  If  they  desire  to  give  him  an 
English  education,  it  should  be  considered 
whether  they  cannot  send  him  for  a  year 
or  two  to  an  English  school.  If  he  comes 
immediately  from  Scotland,  he  can  make  no 
figure  in  our  Universities.  The  schools  in 
the  north,  I  believe,  are  cheap,  and  when 
I  was  a  young  man,  were  eminently  eood. 

"  There  are  two  little  books  published  by 
the  Foulis,  Telemachus  and  Collins's  Po- 
ems, each  a  shilling;  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  them. 

**  MaHe  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell, 
though  she  does  not  love  me.  You  see 
what  perverse  things  ladies  are,  and  how 
little  fit  to  be  trusted  with  feudal  estates. 
When  she  mends  and  loves  me,  there  may 
be  more  hope  of  her  daughters. 

"I  will  not  send  compliments  to  my 
friends  by  name,  because  I  would  be  loth  to 
leave  any  out  in  the  enumeration.  Tell 
them,  as  you  see  them,  how  well  I  speak  of 
Scotch  politeness,  and  Scotch  hospitality, 
and  Scotch  beauty,  and  of  every  thing 
Scotch,  but  Scotch  oat-cakes  and  Scotch 
prejudices. 

"  Let  me  know  the  answer  of  Roioy, 
and  the  decision  relating  to  Sir  Allan  K  I 
am,  my  dearest  sir,  with  great  affection, 
your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "  Sam.  Jobkson." 

Ed.  [In  the  latter  end  of  May  he  set  out 
on  what  he  called  "  his  annual  ramble 
into  the  middle  counties,"  of  which  his  let- 
ters to  Mrs.  Thrale  give  a  kind  of  journal. 
He  had,  it  seems,  previous  to  his  departure, 
a  kind  of  fit,  which,  as  well  as  Mr.  Thrale^ 
care  for  his  personal  appearance,  he  thus 
notices:] 

["to   MRS.    TURALE. 

uLondoo,  25U1  May,  1T75. 

L«tcflns         « The  fit  was  a  sudden  faint- 

m-sSi.  °^^>  suc^  ^  I  hnve  had  I  know 
not  how  oilen;  no  harm  came  of 
it,  and  all  is  well.  I  cannot  eo  [to  Oxford] 
till  Saturday,  and  then  go  I  will  if  I  can. 
My  clothes,  Mr.  Thrale  says,  must  be  made 
like  other  people's,  and  they  are  gone  to 
the  tailor's." 

**Oxfiml,  lat  Jane,  t775. 

"  I  did  not  make  the  epitaph  3  before  last 
night,  and  this  morning  I  have  found  it  too 
long;  I  send  it  to  you  as  it  is  to  pacify  y^u, 
and  will  make  it  shorter  *  *.  Don't  sup- 
pose that  I  live  here  as  we  live  at  Strea- 

'  A  Uwsmt  carried  on  by  Sir  Allan  Maclean, 
chief  of  his  clan,  to  recover  certain  parts  of  his 
family  eitatei  firom  the  dake  of  Argyle. — Bos- 

WKLI,. 

'  [On  Mn.  Salisbvry.—En.l 


iham.  I  went  this  morning  to  the  chapel 
at  six,  and  if  I  were  to  stay  would  try  to 
conform  to  all  wholesome  rules  *  *.  Mr. 
Coulson  3  is  well,  and  still  willing  to  keep 
me,  but  I  delight  not  in  being  long  here. 
Mr.  Smollett,  of  Loch-Lomond  S  sod  his 
lady  have  been  here — we  were  glad  to 
meet." 

•*etiiJiiBe,im 

"  Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  all  human 
things,  that  Mr.  [Coulson]  has  quarrelled 
with  me.  He  say^s  I  raise  the  laugh  upon 
him,  and  he  is  an  independent  man,  and  ail 
he  has  is  his  own,  and  he  is  not  used  to 
such  things.  And  so  I  shall  have  no  more 
good  of  C[oulson],  of  whom  I  never  bad 
any  good  but  flattery,  which  my  dear  mi»* 
tress  knows  I  can  have  at  home.' 

"  Here  I  am,  and  how  to  get  away  I  do 
not  see,  for  the  power  of  departure,  other- 
wise than  in  a  post-chaise,  depends  upon 
accidental  vacancies  in  passing  eoaehea,  of 
which  alt  but  one  iu  a  week  pass  through 
this  place  at  three  in  the  morning.  Al&r 
that  one  I  have  sent,  but  with  little  hope; 
yet  I  shall  be  very  unwilling  to  stay  here 
another  week." 

•<  [Oxlbrd],  Tdi  Jot,  m& 
"  Croulson]  and  I  am  pretty  well  agaia. 
I  grudge  the  cost  of  gom^  to  Lichfield— 
Frank  and  I — in  a  post-chaise— yet  I  think 
of  thundering  away  to-morrow.  So  jron 
will  wnte  your  next  dear  letter  toLich- 
fieU." 

«'Li6hSdd,10lfcJaBt,m^ 

"  On  Thursday  I  took  a  post-chaise,  and 
intended  to  have  passed  a  day  or  two  it 
Birmingham,  but  Hector  had  companj  in 
his  house,  and  I  went  on  to  Lichfieldi 
where  I  know  not  how  long  I  shall  stay.'* 

UchAdd,  iithJaDfl,m< 
"  Lady  Smith  is  settled  here  at  last,  and 
sees  company  in  her  new  house.  1  went 
on  Saturday.  Poor  Lucy  Porter  has  her 
hand  in  a  bag,  so  unabled  by  the  gout  that 
she  cannot  dress  herself.  I  go  every  day  to 
StowehiU:  both  the  sisters  &  are  now  at 
home.  I  sent  Mrs.  Aston  a  <  Taxation  ^* 
and  sent  it  to  nobody  else>  and  Lu^  borrow* 
ed  it  Mrs.  Aston,  since  that,  inquired  by 
a  messenger  when  I  was  expedled.  '  I  can 
tell  nothing  about  it,*  said  Lucy:  *  when  he 
is  to  be  here,  I  suppose  tAe'll  know.* 
Every  body  remembeis  you  all.  You  left 
a  good  impression  behind  you.    Ihopeyou 

'  [Mr.  Conlson,  of  Uni^emty  CoUcse.    See 
ante,  vol.  i.  p.  498.—ED.] 
^  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  452. — Ed.] 

*  [Mn.  Gastiell  and  Min  Aatoo.— Eo.] 

•  [A  copy  of  his  pamphlsC,  ••  'ftxatkiB  ao 
TyTanny.*'--ED.l 
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win  do  the  Btrae  at  [Lewes].    Do  not  make 
them  epeeches.    Lnusual  compliments,  to 
which  there  is  no  stated  and  prescriptive 
answer,  embarrass  the  feeble  who  do  not 
know  what  to  say,  and  disgust  the  wise, 
who,  knowinigf  them  to  be  false,  suspect  them 
to  be  hypocritical     ••••••• 

Ton  never  told  me,  and  I  omitted  to  inquire, 
how  yon  were  entertained  by  Boswell's 
'Journal.'  One  would  think  the  man  had 
been  hired  to  be  a  spy  upon  me;  he  was 
very  dUiffent,  and  caught  opportunities  of 
writing  m>m  time  to  time,  i  ou  may  now 
conceive  youiaelf  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  the  expedition.  Folks  want  me  to  go 
to  Italy,  bat  I  say  2rou  are  not  for  it." 

*<  Lichfield,  iSth  Jnne,  17T& 

"  I  now  write  from  Mrs.  CobVs,  where  I 
have  had  castaid.  Nothing  considerable 
has  happened  since  I  wrote,  only  I  am  sorry 
to  see  Miss  Porter  so  bad,  and  I  am  not 
pleased  to  find  that,  afler  a  very  comfortable 
intermission,  the  old  flatulence  distressed 
me  again  last  night*  *  The  world  is  full  of 
aps  and  downs,'  as,  I  think,  I  told  you  once 
before. 

«  LichfieU  is  full  of  hsx-^iubs.  The  la- 
dies have  one  for  their  own  sex.  They  have 
toeorporated  themselves  under  the  appellar 
tioB  of  the  Amicable  Society;  and  pay  each 
twopence  a  week  to  the  box.  Any  woman 
who  can  produce  the  weekly  twopence  is 
idmitted  to  the  societ^r;  and  when  any  of 
the  poor  subscribers  is  in  want,  she  has  six 
shilliAgs  a  week ;  and,  I  think,  when  she 
dies  ftve  pounds  are  given  to  her  children. 
Lacy  is  not  one,  nor  Mrs.  Cobb.  The  sub- 
scribers are  always  quarrelling;  and  every 
now  and  then,  a  lady,  in  a  fume,  withdraws 
her  name;  but  they  are  an  hundred  pounds 
befoiehaad. 

"Mr.  Green  has  got  a  cast  of  Shak- 
speare,  which  he  holds  to  be  a  very  exact 
lesemblanee. 

'*  There  is  great  lamentation  here  for  the 
death  of  CoL  Lucy  is  of  opinion  that  he 
was  wonderfully  handsome. 

**  BosweU  is  a  favourite,  but  he  has  lost 
gmnnd  since  I  told  them  that  he  is  married, 
and  all  hope  is  over."] 

Bb.  [The  history  of  Mrs.  Williams  be- 
kmgsao  inseparably  to  that  of  Dr.  John- 
son, thst  the  Editor  cannot  omit  here  insert- 
ing the  following  letter,  relsting  to  a  small 
annuity,  which  the  charity  of  Mrs.  Montagu 
had  secured  to  Mrs.  Williams,  and  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  was  long  aflerwards  a  sub- 
)eet  of  acknowledgment  from  Dr.  Johnson 
to  that  lady.] 

[*'MRS.  WILLIAMS  TO  MRS.  MONTAGU. 

"  JohBMmVconrL  SStta  Juns,  1T75. 

**"•<•        •*  Madam, — Oflen  nave  I  heard  of 
geneiOBity«  benevoleneoi  and  com- 


pKBssion,  but  never  have  I  known  or  expe- 
rienced the  reality  of  those  virtues,  till 
this  joyful  morning,  when  I  received  the 
honour  of  your  most  tender  and  affectionate 
letter  with  its  most  welcome  contents.  Ma- 
dam, I  may  with  truth  say,  I  have  not  words 
to  express  my  gratitude  as  I  ought  to  a  lady, 
whose  bounty  has,  by  an  act  of  benevolence, 
doubled  my  income,  and  whose  tender, 
compassionate  assurance  has  removed  the 
future  anxiety  of  trusting  to  chance,  the 
terror  of  which  onlv  could  have  prompted 
me  to  stand  a  public  candidate  for  Mr. 
Hetherington's  bounty.  May  my  sincere 
and  grateful  thanks  be  accepted  by  you,  and 
may  the  Author  of  all  good  bless  and  long 
continue  a  life,  whose  shining  virtues  are  so 
conspicuous  and  exemplary,  is  the  most  ar- 
dent prayer  of  her  who  is,  with  the  greatest 
respect,  madam,  your  most  devoted,  truly 
obliged,  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Akna  Williams."] 

[The  following  letter,  addressed  to  _ 
Dr.  Johnson,  though  it  does  not  belong  ^' 
to  his  personal  history,  describes  a  scene  of 
public  amusement,  and  afibrds  some  detaila 
concerning  the  habits  of  society,  which  may 
amuse  the  reader,  and  in  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture will  hardly  be  considered  as  misplaced.] 

["  MRS.  THRikLB  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"24Ui  June,  177& 

"  Now  for  the  regatta,  of  which, 
Baretti  says,  the  first  notion  was  ^f\. 
taken  from  Venice,  where  the  gon-   347*. 
doliers  practise  rowing  against  esch 
other  perpetually;  and  I  dare  say  'tis  good 
diversion  where  the  weather  invites,  and 
the  water  seduces  to  such  entertainments. 
Here,  however,  it  was  not  likelv  to  answer; 
and  I  think  nobody  was  pleased. 

"  Well!  Croesus  promised  a  reward,  you 
remember,  for  hiui  who  should  produce  a 
new  delight;  but  the  prize  was  never  ob- 
tained, for  nothing  that  was  new  proved 
delightful;  and  Dr.  Goldsmith,  three  thou- 
sand years  aflerwards,  found  out  that  who- 
ever did  a  new  thing  did  a  bad  thing,  and 
whoever  said  a  new  thing  said  a  false  thing. 
So  yestermorning,  a  flag  flying  from  some 
conspicuous  steeple  in  Westminster  gave 
notice  of  the  approaching  festival,  and  at 
noon  the  managers  determined  to  hold  it  on 
that  day.  In  about  two  hours  the  wind 
rose  very  high,  and  the  river  was  exceed- 
ingly rough;  but  the  lot  was  cast,  and  the 
ladies  went  on  with  their  dresses.  It  had 
been  agreed  that  all  should  wear  white;  but 
the  ornaments  were  lefl  to  our  own  choice. 
I  was  afraid  of  not  being  fine  enough;  so  1 
trimmed  my  white  lutestring  with  silver 
gauze,  and  wore  black  riband  intermixed. 
We  had  obtained  more  tickets  than  1  hoped 
for,  though  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  ^  gave  ua 
[dtfnfe,  T.  L  p.  ITS. — En.]  ' 


'\ 
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Bone  at  last;  but  he  gives  one  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  words,  and  bows,  and  compliments, 
that  I  suppose  he  thinks  every  thing  else 
superfluous.  Mr.  Cator  ^  was  the  man  for 
a  real  favour  at  last,  whose  character  is  di- 
rectly opposite,  as  you  know;  but  if  both 
are  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  kindness,  let  us 
try  at  least  to  Ipve  them  both. 

"  He  wished  Hester  [Miss  Thrale]  to  go, 
and  she  wished  it  too,  and  her  father  wished ; 
so  I  would  not  stand  out,  though  my  fears 
for  her  health  and  safety  lessened  the  plea- 
sure her  company  always  gives.  The 
D'Avenants,  then,  Mr.  Cator,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Seward,  and  ourselves,  set  about  being 
happy  with  all  our  might,  and  tried  for  a 
barge  to  flutter  in  altogether.  The  barges, 
however,  were  already  full,  and  we  were  to 
be  divided  and  put  into  separate  boats. 
The  water  was  rough,  even  seriously  so;  the 
time  glided  away  in  deliberation  of  what  was 
to  be  done;  and  we  resolved,  at  last,  to  run 
to  the  house  of  a  gentleman  in  the  Temple, 
of  whom  we  knew  nothiue  but  that  he  was 
D'Avenant's  friend,  and  look  at  the  race 
from  his  windows, — then  drive  away  for 
Ranelagh,  in  time  to  see  the  barges  drawn 
up,  and  the  company  disembark.  Of  the 
race,,  however,  scarce  any  thing  could  be 
seen  for  clouds  of  dust  that  intercepted  one's 
sight;  and  we  have  no  balconies  to  see  shows 
from,  as  are  provided  in  countries  where 
processions  make  much  of  the  means  of  en- 
tertainment; so  we  discomposed  our  head- 
dresses against  each  other,  by  struggling 
for  places  in  an  open  window,  and  then 
begged  pardons  with  courtesies,  which  ex- 
pos^ our  trains  to  be  trod  on,  and  made  us 
still  more  out  of  humour.  It  was  however 
a  real  pleasure  to  look  at  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators. Every  shop  was  shut;  every  street 
deserted;  and  the  tops  of  all  such  houses  as 
had  any  catch  of  the  river  swarmed  with 
people,  like  bees  settling  on  a  branch. 
Here  is  no  exaggeration,  upon  ray  honour; 
even  the  lamp-irons  on  Westminster-bridge 
were  converted  into  seats,  while  every 
lighter  lying  in  the  Thames  bore  men  up 
to  the  topmast-head.  This  was  the  true 
wonder  or  the  day.  Baretti  says  he  will 
show  us  finer  sights  when  we  go  to  Italy. 
I  believe  him;  but  shall  we  ever  see  so  pop- 
ulous a  city  as  London?  so  rich  a  cityr  so 
happy  a  city/    I  fancy  not. 

*  Let  bear  or  elephant  be  e*er  ao  white, 
The  people  sure,  the  people,  are  the  sight* 

'«  They  could  not  indeed  be  very  atten- 
tive to  the  games,  like  those  Horace  talks 
of,  for  here  was  neither  pantfier  nor  camel; 
no  pretence  to  draw  us  together,  as  1  could 
find ; — ^yet  they  sat  so  thick  upon  the  slating 
of  Whitehall,  that  nobody  coukl  persuade 

*  lA  timber-merehaat  in  the  Boroa|h. — Ed,) 


me  for  a  long  while  out  of  the  ootkni  itmi 
it  was  covered  with  black,  till  throng  a  tel- 
escope we  enued  the  oiwma/f  m  mefiofi, 
like  maffnified  mites  in  a  bit  of  old  cheese. 
Well  I  mm  this  house  in  the  Temple  we 
hasted  away  to  Ranelagh,  happv  in  having 
at  least  convinced  a  hundred  folks  we  nf  ver 
saw  before,  and  perhaps  never  shall  see 
again,  that  we  had  tickets  for  the  rrgatu, 
and  fine  clothes  to  spoil  with  the  rain,  siiil 
that  we  were  not  Come  thither  like  the  vuls^ar 
— ^in  good  time  l^only  to  see  the  boat-rac^. 
And  now,  without  one  image  of  Cleopatra's 
galley  or  Virgil's  games,  or  one  pretext  lo 
say  how  it  put  us  in  mind  of  either,  we 
drove  to  Ranelagh,  and  toki  each  other  all 
the  way  how  pretty  it  would  be  to  look  at 
the  ladies  disembarking  to  musick,  koA 
walking  in  procession  up  to  the  rotunda. 
But  the  niffdt  came  on;  the  wind  roared; 
the  rain  fell;  and  the  barges  missing  their 
way,  many  came  up  to  Uie  wrong  stains. 
The  managers  endeavoured  to  rectify  the 
mistake,  and  drive  them  back,  that  some 
order  might  be  kept,  and  some  appearance 
of  regularity  might  be  made;  but  the  wo- 
men were  weary  and  wet,  and  in  no  diepoei- 
tion  to  try  for  further  felicity  out  of  the  old 
common  road;  so  the  procession  was  spoil- 
ed: and  as  to  musick,  we  heard  none  but 
screams  of  the  frightCNd  company,  as  they 
were  tossed  about  at  the  moment  of  gettin^r 
to  shore.  Once  more,  then,  all  were  tumtxi 
loose  to  look  for  pleasure  where  it  could  be 
found.  The  rotunda  was  not  to  be  opened 
till  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  bell  was  to  call 
us  to  sup  there;  the  temporary  building  was 
not  finished,  and  the  rain  would  not  permit 
walking  in  the  garden.  Calamity,  however, 
vanishes  often  upon  a  near  approach— doet 
not  it? — as  well  as  happiness.  We  all 
crowded  into  the  new  building,  from  whence 
we  drove  the  carpenters,  and  called  for 
cards,  without  the  help  of  which,  by  some 
fatalitv,  no  day  dedicated  to  amusement  is 
ever  able  to  end. 

"  Queenejf  said  there  was  no  [om  of  the 
ornaments  intended  to  decorate  Neptime'i 
hall;  for  she  saw  no  attempt  at  embellish- 
ment, except  a  few  fluttering  rags,  Uke  those 
which  dangle  from  a  dyer's  pole  into  the 
street;  and  in  that  room  we  sat  telling 
opinions,  adventures,  &c.  till  supper  was 
served,  which  the  men  said  was  an  execra- 
ble one,  and  I  thought  should  have  been 
finer*  '  Was  nothing  good,  then  ?'  yon  be- 
gin to  exclaim;  <  here  is  desire  of  saying 
something  where  little  is  to  be  said,  and  la- 
mentations are  the  readiest  nonsense  my 
mistress  can  find  to  fill  her  letter  withi* 
No,  no;  I  would  commend  the  C'Oncert,  the 
catch  singers,  for  an  hour,  if  you  woukt 
hear  me:  the  musick  was  well  aeleoted,  and 
admirably  executed:  nor  did  the  company 
look  much  amisa  when  ail  the  dkmd 
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«ver,  and  tre  i;valked  round  Ranelagh  a  lit- 

^  in   the  old   way;— crery  body  beinff 

dressed  in  white  was  no  advantage  indeed 

to  the  eeneral  appearance. 

•        •        •       •        t        • 

<«We  returned  safe  nome  about  five  or 
fix  o'clock:  a  new  scene  to  Hester,  who 
behaved  sweetly,  and  bad  no  fears  in  the 
crowd,  but  prodigious  surprise  in  finding  it 
broad  day  when  we  came  out  I  might 
bare  wondered  too,  for  few  people  have 
frequented  publick  places  less  than  myself; 
and  for  the  fir^t  six  years  after  my  mar- 
riage, as  you  know,  I  never  set  my  foot  in 
anv  theatre  or  place  of  entertainment  at  all. 
What  most  amazed  me  about  this  regatta, 
however,  was  the  mixture  of  company, 
when  tickets  were  so  difficult  to  obtain. 
Sraiebody  talked  at  Ranelagh  of  two  ladies 
that  were  drowned;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  was  a  dream."] 

Kb.  [In  the  last  days  of  June,  he  removed 
to  Ashbourne;  and  his  letters  thence 
coDtain  the  usual  routine  of  his  country 
observations,  with  one  or  two  more  charac- 
teristic circumstances.  He  was  very  anx- 
iotti  that  an  old  horse  of  Mrs.  Thrale's 
aboold  not  be  sold  to  hard  work,  or,  as  he 
ealkd  it,  degraded,  for  five  pounds,  and  was 
willing  to  have  borne  the  expense  of  main- 
ttimog  the  poor  animal. 

For  his  friend  Baretti,  of  some  point  of 
whose  conduct  Mrs.  Thrale  had  complain- 
ed, he  intercedes  with  that  lady  in  a  tone  of 
modest  propriety: 


<i 
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«<  AriibooriM,  ISth  July,  1T75. 

'^{••^  *  Poor  Baretti !  do  not  quarrel 
in.  ^  ^th  him;  to  neglect  him  a  little  will 
be  aolBcient.  He  means  only  to  be 
frank,  and  manly,  and  independent,  and 
perhaps,  aa  you  say,  a  Kttle  wise.  To  be 
frank,  he  thinks,  is  to  be  cynical,  and  to  be 
independent  to  be  rude.  Forgive  him, 
dearcat  lady,  Uie  rather  because  of  his  mis- 
behavioar:  I  am  afraid  he  has  learned  part 
of  me.  I  hope  to  set  him  hereafter  a  better 
example." 

^       This  coolness  soon  ended,  aa  the 
next  letter  informs  ua: 

'*n&.  joairaoK  to  urs.  thrale. 

xAdAoome.  Sl«t  lidy,  1175  . 

J^PS  •'Yott  and  f  Baretti]  are  friends 
'*  mrm.    My  dearmistreas  has  the 

quality  ef  being  easily  reconciled,  and  not 
fMfljr  offeaded.  Kindness  is  a  good  thing  in 
itaalT;  and  there  are  few  things  that  are  wor- 
^y  of  anger,  aadatiU  fewer  iMt  caajuatify 
malignity. 

**  i  aas  fjiui  ftm  read  Boswell's  Journal. 
« on  are  now  sufficiently  informed  of  the 


whole  transaction,  and  need  not  regret  that 
you  did  not  make  the  tour  of  the  Hebrides." 

*«Lkhfleld,  July  [27],  1T75. 

**  I  have  passed  one  day  at  Birmingham 
with  my  old  fViend  Hector — there*$  a  nanie! 
and  his  sister,  an  old  love.  My  mistress  is 
grown  much  older  than  my  friend. 

'  O  qnid  haoes  illiiis,  illios 
Qtts  ipirabat  amores 
QusB  me  forpnerat  mihL'  " 

HoR.  OJ.  18. 1.  4. 


He  returned  to  town  about  the  end 


Ed. 


of  August.] 

After  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  wrote 
three  letters  to  him,  from  which  I  extract 
the  following  passages : 

"  I  have  seen  Lord  Hailes  since  I  came 
down.  He  thinks  it  wonderful  that  you 
are  pleased  to  take  so  much  pains  in  revising 
his  'Annals.'  I  told  him  that  you  said  you 
were  well  rewarded  by  the  entertainment 
which  you  had  in  reading  them." 

"  There  has  been  a  numerous  flight  of 
Hebrideans  in  Edinburgh  this  summer, 
whom  I  have  been  happy  to  entertain  at 
my  house.  Mr.  Donald  Macqueen  ^  and 
Lord  Monboddo  supped  with  me  one  even- 
ing. They  joined  m  controverting  your 
{>rop08ition.  that  the  Qaelick  of  the  High- 
ands  ana  Isles  of  Scotland  was  not  written 
till  of  late." 

'*  My  mind  has  been  somewhat  dark  this 
summer.  I  have  need  of  your  warming 
and  vivifying  rays;  and  I  hope  I  shall  have 
them  frequentlv.  I  am  goin^  to  pass  some 
time  with  my  rather  at  Auchmleck." 

''to   JAMES   BOSWBLL,    ESQ. 

"  London,  Aug.  27, 1770. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  am  returned  from  the 
annual  ramble  into  the  middle  counties. 
Having  seen  nothing  I  had  not  seen  before 
I  have  nothing  to  relate.  Tmie  nas  left 
that  part  of  the  island  few  antiquites;  and 
commerce  has  left  the  people  no  sinp^ulari- 
ties.  I  was  glad  to  go  abroad,  and,  per- 
haps, glad  to  come  home;  which  is  in  other 
words,  I  was,  I  am  afraid,  wearv  of  being 
at  home,  and  weanr  of  being  abroad.  Is 
not  this  the  state  of  life?  But,  if  we  con- 
fess this  weariness,  let  us  not  lament  it;  for 
all  the  wise  and  aU  the  good-  say,  that  we 
may  cure  it. 

"  For  the  black  fumes  which  rise  in  yonr 
mind,  I  can  prescribe  nothing  but  that  yon 
disperse  them  by  honest  business  or  inno- 
cent pleasure,  and  by  reading,  sometimes 
eacfy  and  sometmies*  serious.    Change  of 

'  The  very  learned  minister  in  the  Ide  of  Sky, 
whom  both  Dr.  Jofanaon  and  I  have  mentioDed 
with  rttraxd.— Botwax.!..  [See  aftle,voii  p. 
377.— Ed.] 
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Sltee  is  useful^  and  I  hope  that  your  resi- 
ence  at  Auchinleck  will  have  many  good 
effects. 

*  V  9  9  41  H  # 

**  That  I  should  have  given  pain  to  Ra- 
aay,  I  am  sincerely  sorry:  and  am  therefore 
very  much  pleased  tliat  he  is  no  longer  un- 
easy. He  still  thinks  that  I  have  represents 
ed  him  as  oersonally  giving  up  the  cnief- 
tainship.  1  meant  only  that  it  was  no  long- 
er contested  between  the  two  houses,  and 
supposed  it  settled,  perhaps,  by  the  cession 
of  some  remote  generation,  in  the  house  of 
Dunvegan.  I  am  sorry  the  advertisement 
was  not  continued  for  three  or  four  times  in 
the  paper. 

"That  Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr.  Mac- 
queen  should  controvert  a  position  contrary 
to  the  imaginary  interest  of  literary  or  na- 
tional prejudice,  might  be  easily  imagined; 
but  of  a  standing  fact  there  ought  tobe  no 
controversy;  if  there  are  men  with  tails, 
catch  a  Aomo  eaudattu;  if  there  was  writing 
of  old  in  the  Highlands  or  Hebrides,  in  the 
Erse  language,  produce  the  manuscripts. 
Where  men  write  they  will  write  to  one  an- 
other, and  some  of  their  letters,  in  families 
studious  of  their  ancestry,  will  be  kept.  In 
Wales  tliere  are  many  manuscripts. 

*'  I  have  now  three  parcels  of  Lord 
Hailes's  history,  which  I  purpose  to  return 
all  the  next  week:  that  his  respect  for  my 
little  observations  should  keep  his  work  in 
suspense,  makes  one  of  the  evus  of  my  jour- 
ney. It  is  in  our  language,  I  think,  a  new 
mode  of  history  which  tells  all  that  is  want^ 
ed,  and,  I  suppose,  all  that  is  known,  with- 
out labored  splendour  of  language,  or  af- 
fected subtilty  of  conjecture.  The  exact- 
ness of  his  dates  raises  my  wonder.  He 
seems  to  have  the  closeness  of  Henault  with- 
out lu's  constraint. 

*'Mrs.  Thrale  was  so  entertained  with 
your  *  Journal  ^,'  that  she  almost  read  her- 
self blind.    She  has  a  great  regard  for  you. 

"  Of  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  knows  in 
her  heart  that  she  does  not  love  me,  I  am 
always  glad  to  hear  any  good,  and  hope 
that  she  and  the  little  dear  ladies  will  have 
neither  sickness  nor  any  other  affliction. 
But  she  knows  that  she  does  not  care  what 
becomes  of  me,  and  for  that  she  may  be 
sure  that  I  think  her  very  much  to  blame. 

**  Never,  my  dear  sir,  do  you  take  it  into 
your  head  to  think  that  I  do  not  love  you; 
you  may  settle  yourself  in  full  confidence 
both  of  my  love  and  esteem :  I  love  you  as  a 
kind  man,  I  value  you  as  a  worthy  man, 
and  hope  in  time  to  reverence  you  as  a  man 
of  exemplary  piety.  I  hold  you,  as  Hamlet 
has  it, '  in  my  heart  of  hearts,'  and  there- 

>  My*'Joanialof  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides," 
wbkh  that  lady  read  in  the  original  manuscript — 
Boswsu*. 


fore,  It  is  little  to  say,  that  I  am^  airt  yow 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Joaiisov." 


cc 


TO  JAMKS  BOSWELL,  BBO- 

**LoiMioa,  aota  Aatmtt  irrs. 

*'  Sir,— If  in  these  papers  >  there  is  little 
alteration  attempted,  do  not  auppose  me 
negligent.  I  have  read  them  perhaps  more 
closely  than  the  rest;  but  I  find  nothing 
worthy  of  an  objection. 

"  Write  to  me  soon,  and  write  oAen,  and 
tell  me  all  your  honest  heart.  I  am,  sir, 
yours  affectionately, 

*<  Sam.  Jobkbov." 

['<DB.  JOHNSON   TO   MRS.  LUCT   FORTES. 

**  Londoo,  9th  teptrmbir,  ins, 

"Dear  madam, — I  have  sent 

your  books  by  the  carrier,  and  in  »«• 
Sandys's  Travels  you  will  find  your  glai„„. 

"  I  have  written  this  post  to  the  ladies  it 
Stow-liill,  and  you  may,  the  day  aAer  yoa 
have  this,  or  at  any  other  time,  send  Mn. 
GastrePs  books. 

*'  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
all  niy  good  friends. 

"  r  hope  the  poor  dear  hand  is  recovered, 
and  you  are  now  able  to  write,  which,  how* 
ever,  you  need  not  do,  for  I  am  going  to 
Brighthelmstone,  and  when  I  come  uck 
will  take  care  to  t^U  you.  In  the  mean 
time  take  great  care  of  your  health,  and 
drink  as  much  as  you  can.  I  am,  dearest 
love,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam*  Jobnsobi."! 


<( 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  EBO. 

•«i4ta8Mc.m«. 


*'  Mr  DEAR  SIR, — I  now  write  to  yos, 
lest  in  some  of  your  freaks  and  humours  tob 
should  fancy  yourself  neglected.  Such  hih 
cies  I  must  entreat  you  never  to  admit,  at 
least  never  to  indulge;  for  my  raganl  for 
vou  is  so  radicated  and  fixed,  that  it  is 
become  part  of  my  mind,  and  cannot  be 
effaced  but  bv  some  cause  uncommooly 
violent;  tlierefore,  whether  I  write  or  not, 
set  your  thoughts  at  rest,  I  now  write  to 
tell  you  that!  ahall  not  very  aoon  writs 
again,  for  I  am  to  aet  out  to-morrow  oa 
another  journey. 


**  Tour  friends  are  all  well  at  Stnatliam, 
and  in  Leicesterfields3«  Make  my  oompii- 
mentB  to  Mrs.  BoBwell,  if  she  ia  in  good 
humour  with  me.    I  am,  air,  &c* 

"  Sam.  JoBiiao«.>* 

What  he  mentions  m  such  light  tenns 

'  Anothar  nareei  of  Loid  ilailsB'a  *'  "^ 

Scotland.*'— BotwsLL. 
>  Whan  Sir  Jadm  Bs^mUi 
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•0,  *'  I  am  to  set  out  to-morrow  on  another 
journey,**  I  soon  aAerwards  discovered  was 
no  less  than  a  tour  to  France  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thrale.  This  was  the  only  time  in 
bis  life  that  he  went  upon  the  Continent. 

"  TO   MK.  ROBKRT    LEVET. 

"  Calaia,  iSUi  Sept.  1775. 

**  DzAm  SIR, — ^We  are  here  in  France, 
afler  a  very  pleasing  passage  of  no  more 
than  six  hours.  I  know  not  when  I  shall 
write  again,  and  therefore  I  write  now, 
though  you  cannot  suppose  that  I  have 
moch  to  say.  You  have  seen  France  your- 
self. From  this  place  we  are  goin?  to  Rou- 
en, and  from  Rouen  to  Paris,  where  Mr. 
Thrale  designs  to  stay  about  five  or  six 
weeks.  We  have  a  regular  recommenda- 
tion to  the  English  resident,  so  we  shall  not 
be  taken  for  vagabonds.  We  think  to  go 
one  way  and  return  another,  and  see  as 
much  as  we  can.  I  will  try  to  speak  a  little 
Freach;  I  tried  hitherto  but  little,  but  I 
•poke  sometimes.  If  I  heard  better,  I  sup- 
pose I  should  learn  faster.  I  am,  sir,  your 
humble  servant,  <' Sam.  Johivson." 

TO   THE   SAME. 

«*  ParU,  22d  October,  1775. 

''Dcia  SIR, — ^We  are  still  here,  com- 
monly very  busy  in  looking  about  us.  We 
have  been  to  day  at  Versailles.  You  have 
seen  it,  and  I  shall  not  describe  it.  We 
came  yesterday  from  Fontainbleau,  where 
the  court  is  now.  We  went  to  see  the 
king  and  queen  at  dinner,  and  the  queen 
was  so  impressed  by  Miss^,  that  she  sent 
one  of  the  gentlemen  to  inquire  who  she 
was.  I  find  all  true  that  you  have  ever  told 
me  at  Paris.  Mr.  Thrale  is  very  liberal, 
and  keeps  us  two  coaches,  and  a  very  fine 
table ;  but  I  think  our  cookery  very  bad. 
Mrs.  Thrale  got  into  a  convent  of  English 
aims,  and  I  talked  with  her  through  the 
grat^  and  I  am  very  kindly  used  by  the 
£ngflish  Benedictine  friars.  But  upon  the 
whole  I  cannot  make  much  acquaintance 
here;  and  though  the  churches,  palaces, 
and  some  private  houses  are  very  magnifi- 
cent, there  is  no  very  great  pleasure  after 
having  seen  many,  in  seein?  more;  at  least 
the  pleaaure,  whatever  it  lie,  must  some 
time  have  an  end,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
think  when  we  shall  come  home.  Mr. 
Thrale  cateulates  that  as  we  left  Streatham 
pa  the  fii\eenth  of  September,  we  shall  see 
it  again  about  the  fifteenth  of  November. 

*'  I  think  I  had  not  been  on  this  side  of 
the  sea  five  days  before  I  found  a  sensible 
improvement  in  my  health.  I  ran  a  race 
in  the  rain  this  day,  and  beat  Baretti.  Ba- 
retti  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  speaks  French,  I 
think,  quite  as  well  as  English. 

'  Mi«  Thrale. — ^Boswci.l. 
VOL.  ri.  S 


"  Make  my  complimentB  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams; and  give  my  love  to  Francis:  and 
tell  m^  friends  that  I  am  not  lost  I  amp 
dear  sir,  your  affectionate  humble,  &c 

"  Sam.  JoHssoR.*' 


cc 
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TO   SB.    SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

u  EdJuburgbj  24Ui  October,  177S. 
Mt  dsar  sia, — If  I  held  not  been  in- 
formed that  vou  were  at  Paris,  you  should 
have  had  a  letter  from  me  by  the  earliest 
opportunity,  announcing  the  birth  of  my 
son,  on  the  9th  instant;  I  have  named  him 
Alexander  2,  after  my  father.  I  now  write^ 
as  I  8upf>ose  your  fellow-traveller,  Mr. 
Thrale,  will  return  to  London  this  week,  to 
attend  his  duty  in  parliament,  and  that  you 
will  not  stay  liehind  him. 

"  I  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's 
'Annals.'  I  have  undertaken  to  solicit  you 
for  a  favour  to  him,  which  he  thus  requests 
in  a  letter  to  me :  <  I  intend  soon  to  give 
you  *  The  Life  of  Robert  Bruce,'  which 
you  will  be  pleased  to  transmit  to  Dr.  John- 
son. I  wish  that  you  could  assist  me  in  a 
fancy  which  I  have  taken,  of  getting  Dr. 
Johnson  to  draw  a  character  of  Robert 
Bruce,  from  the  account  that  I  ^ive  of  that 
prince.  If  he  finds  materials  lor  it  in  my 
work,  it  will  be  a  proof  that  I  have  been 
fortunate  in  selecting  the  most  striking  in- 
cidents.' 

"I  suppose  by  'The  Life  of  Robert 
Bruce,'  his  lordship  means  that  part  of  his 
'  Annals'  which  relates  the  history  of  that 
priuce,  and  not  a  separate  work. 

"  Shall  we  have  '  A  Journey  to  Paris/ 
from  you  in  the  winter?  You  will,  I  hope, 
at  any  rate,  be  kind  enough  to  give  me 
some  account  of  your  French  travels  very 
soon,  for  I  am  very  impatient.  What  a 
different  scene  have  you  viewed  this  an- 
tumu,  from  that  which  you  viewed  in  au- 
tumn 1773!  I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your 
much  obliged  and  affectionate  humble  ser- 
vant, "  Jamks  Boswell.'* 

"to   JAMES  BOSWELL,,ESa. 

^  letb  NoTember,  17751, 

''  Deae  sie, — I  am  glad  that  the  young 
laird  is  bom,  and  an  end,  as  I  hope,  put  to 
the  only  difference  that  you  can  ever  have 

'  [The  Editor  had  the  pleamre  of  hiaaeqvaint- 
ance.  He  was  a  high-«piritfld,  clever,  and 
amiable  gentleman;  aod,  like  hb  father,  of  a 
frank  and  social  disposition;  bat  it  is  said  that  ba 
did  not  relish  the  recollections  of  oar  aothovr's 
devotion  to  Dr.  Johnson:  like  old  lord  Aocbia" 
leek,  he  seemed  to  think  it  a  kind  of  derogation. 
He  was  creatpd  a  baronet  in  1821,  bat  waa  an- 
fbrtonately  killed  in  a  duel,  arising  from  a  politi- 
cal dispute,  near  Edinbargh,  on  the  26th  Mareb, 
1822,  by  Mr.  Stnait,  of  Dnneain.  Ha  left  ii 
a  iOD  and  two  dangfatera. — En.] 


to 
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with  Mrs.  BOBwell  i.  I  know  that  she  does 
not  lore  me;  hut  I  intend  to  persist  in  tmh- 
tng  her  well  till  I  get  the  better  of  her. 

"  Paris  is,  indeed,  a  place  very  different 
from  the  Hebrides,  hut  it  is  to  a  hasty  trav- 
eller not  so  fertile  of  novelty,  nor  affords 
80  many  opportunities  of  remark.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  tell  the  publick  any  thing  of  a 
place  better  known  to  many  of  my  readers 
tiian  to  myself.  We  can  talk  of  it  when 
we  meet. 

"  [  shall  go  next  week  to  Streatham,  from 
whence  I  purpose  to  send  a  parcel  of  the 
•History'  every  post.  Concerning  the 
character  of  Bruce,  I  can  only  say,  that  I 
do  not  see  any  great  reason  for  writing  it: 
but  I  shall  not  easily  deny  what  Lord 
Hailes  and  you  concur  in  desiring. 

"  1  have  been  remarkably  healthy  all  the 
journey,  and  hope  you  and  your  family  have 
known  only  that  trouble  and  danger  which 
has  so  happily  terminated.  Among  all  the 
congratulations  that  you  may  receive,  I 
hope  you  believe  none  more  warm  or  sincere 
than  those  of,  dear  sir,  your  most  affection- 
ate, ••  Sam.  Johvsov." 

"to  MRS.  LUCT  porter,  IN  LICHFIELD^. 

**  16th  November,  ITIS. 

'•Dear  madam, — This  week  I  came 
home  from  Paris.  I  have  brought  you  a 
little  box,  which  I  thought  pretty;  but  I 
know  not  whether  it  is  properly  a  snuff-box, 
or  a  box  for  some  other  use.  I  will  send 
it,  when  I  can  find  an  opportunity.  I  have 
been  through  the  whole  journey  remarka- 
bly well.  My  fellow-travellers  were  the 
same  whom  you  saw  at  Lichfield,  only  we 
took  Baretti  with  us.  Paris  is  not  so  fine 
a  place  as  you  would  expect.  The  palaces 
and  churches,  however,  are  very  splendid 
and  magnificent;  and  what  would  please 

fou,  there  are  many  very  fine  pictures;  but 
do  not  think  their  way  of  life  commodi- 
ous or  pleasant. 

"Let  me  know  how  your  health  has 
been  all  this  while.  I  hope  the  fine  summer 
has  ffiven  yon  strength  sufiicient  to  encoun- 
ter the  winter. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  all  my 
friends;  and,  if  your  fingers  will  let  you, 
write  to  me,  or  let  your  maid  write,  if  it  be 

*  ThitallQdes  to  my  old  feodal  principle  of 
praibrring  male  to  female  aaccenioa. — ^Boiwkz.l. 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  yean 
previons  to  1775,  he  correeponded  with  this  lady, 
who  wae  his  stepdanghtar,  bat  none  of  hk  eariier 
lettera  to  her  have  been  preserved. — Bobwkli.. 
Since  the  death  of  the  anthoar,  leTeral  of  John- 
eon's  lettera  to  Mn.  Lacy  Porter,  written  before 
1776,  were  obligingly  commonicated  to  me  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Vyse,  and  are  printed  in  the  present 
edition. — ^M a lon e.  [Several  others,  as  has  been 
already  stated  {ante,  vol.  i.  p  80),  are  added  to 
thb  edition. — Ed.] 


tronbleeome  to  ytm.    I  am,  dear  madim, 
your  most  affectionate  humble  aervaot, 

^*  Sam.  JoRVioir.*' 


c« 


TO   TBB    8AMB. 


ITU 


<'Deak  xadami — Some  weeks  ago  I 
wrote  to  you,  to  tell  you  that  I  was  just 
come  home  from  a  ramble,  and  hoped  that 
I  sliould  have  heard  from  yon.  I  am  afliid 
winter  has  laid  hold  on  your  fingers,  and 
hinders  you  from  writing.  However,  let 
somebody  write,  if  you  cannot,  and  tell  me 
how  you  do,  and  a  nttle  of  what  has  hap* 
pened  at  Lichfield  among  our  friends.  I 
hopeyou are  all  well. 

"  When  I  was  in  France,  I  thougnc  or- 
self  growing  young,  but  am  afraid  that  cold 
weather  will  take  part  of  my  new  vigoor 
from  me.  Let  us,  however,  take  care  of 
ourselves,  and  lose  no  part  of  our  health  by 
negligence. 

**  I  never  knew  whether  you  received  the 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Travels,  and  the  glasses. 

"  Do,  my  dear  love,  write  to  me;  and  do 
not  let  us  forffet  each  other.  Thia  is  the 
season  of  good  wishes,  and  I  wish  yoa  til 
good.  I  have  not  lately  seen  Mr.  Porter^, 
nor  heard  of  him.    Is  he  with  you  ? 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Adey,  and  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  all  my 
friends;  and  when  I  can  do  any  good,  let 
me  know.  I  am,  dear  madam,  yonra  most 
afiectionatelyy  ^  Sam.  JoBzraov." 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he  did  not  write 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  France;  for  a* 
he  is  reported  to  have  once  Baid»  that  **  he 
could  write  the  life  of  a  broomstick^,**  so, 
notwithstanding  so  many  former  travellen 
have  exhausted  almoet  every  Bubject  for  re- 
mark in  that  ^reat  kingdom,  his  very  acetr 
rate  observation,  and  peculiar  vigour  of 
thought  and  illustration,  would  have  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  work.  During  his  visii 
to  it,  wluch  lasted  but  about  two  months, 
he  wrote  notes  or  minutes  of  what  he  saw. 
He  promised  to  show  me  them,  bnt  I  neg- 
lected to  put  him  in  mind  of  it;  and  the 
greatest  part  of  them  has  been  lost,  or  per- 
haps destroyed  in  a  precipitate  burning  of 
his  papers  a  few  days  before  hh  deaOi. 
whicn  must  ever  be  lamented:  one  small 
aperbook,  however,  entitled  "  Prance  II.," 
las  been  preserved,  and  is  in  my  po»r6- 
sion.  It  is  a  diurnal  register  of  hia  hie  and 
observations,  from  the    lOth  of  October 

'  Son  of  Mn.  Jobmoa,  by  her  fiiit  husbands — 

BOSWBLL. 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  aathoor'a  memory  here 
deceived  him,  and  that  he  was  thinking  of  StelU'f 
remark,  that  Swift  coold  write  finely  upon  n 
hroooMtick. — See  Johnatta'4  Life  tf  J>cri/r — 
J.  BoawsLXi. 
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to  the  4th  of  November,  inclusive,  being 
twenty-ftix  dsye,  ftnd  shows  an  extraordina- 

Sr  attention  to  various  minute  particulats. 
eing  the  only  memorial  of  this  tour  that 
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remains,  m^  readers,  I  am  confident,  wiU 
peruse  it  with  pleasure,  though  his  notes 
are  veiy  short,  and  evidently  written  only 
to  assist  his  own  recollection. 


Jj»J«  "  Tue$day,  lOM  Oetober.—We 
saw  the  icole  mtfttoirf,  in  which 
one  hundred  and  fii\y  young  boys  are  edu- 
cated for  the  srmy — They  nave  arms  of 
diflerent  sisses,  according  to  the  age — ^flints 
of  wood — ^The  building  is  very  large,  but 
nothing  fine  except  the  council-room — The 
French  have  large  squares  in  the  windows 
—They  make  good  iron  palisades  > — Their 
meals  are  gross s. 

"Wo  visited  the  Observatory,  a  large 
buildingof  a  great  height — The  upper  stones 
of  the  parapet  very  large,  but  not  cramped 
with  iron  5* — The  iiat  on  the  top  is  very  ex- 
tensive; but  on  the  insulated  part  there  is 
no  parapet— Though  it  was  broad  enough, 
I  did  not  care  to  go  upon  it — Maps  were 
printing  in  one  of  the  rooms. 

*'  We  walked  to  a  small  convent  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory — In  the  reading- 
desk  of  the  refectory  lay  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints. 

««  Wednesday,  \Uh  Oeioher.--We  went 
to  see  Hvtel  de  Chatloi$  4,  s  house  not  very 
Urge,  but  verv  elegant — One  of  the  rooms 
was  gilt  to  a  degree  that  I  never  saw  before 
— ^The  upper  part  for  servants  and  their 
masters  was  pretty. 

"  Thence  we  went  to  Mr.  Monville's,  a 
honae  divided  into  small  apartments,  fur- 
nished with  effeminate  and  minute  elegance 

"  Thence  we  went  to  St.  Roque's  church, 
which  is  very  large — The  lower  part  of  the 
pillars  incrusted  with  marble — Three  chap- 
els behind  the  high  altar;  the  last  a  mass  of 
km  arches — ^Altars,  I  believe,  all  round. 

"  We  passed  through  Place  de  Venddme, 
a  6ne  square,  about  as  biff  as  Hanover- 
square — Inhabited  bv  the  higli  families — 
Louis  XIV.  on  horseback  in  the  middle  K 

**  Monville  is  the  son  of  a  tarmer-general 

'  [AUnding,  pmbobly,  lo  the  fine  grilU§  to 
iftqoent  in  France.  He  had,  probably,  jost  leen 
that  of  the  Hotel  de»  InvaUdeg^  which  if  one  of 
the  fin«rt.->ED.] 

*  ['rhe  contrary  hai  been  the  general  opinion; 
and  iohmon  wm  certainly  a  bad  jndge  in  that 
pointa  if  be  believed  that  hia  own  taste  waa  deli- 

*  [There  waa  neither  iron  nor  wood  originally 
1  is  any  part  of  the  building.    An  iron  rail 

afterwardi  added  to  the  ^reat  ataixa. — Ed.] 

*  [Thv  Bseois  to  be  a  miatake;  probably  for 
the  mttl  d€  ChaitUt^^tD,} 

*  [Of  one  bk>ck^F^  1 


— In  the  house  of  Chailoi$  is  a  room  fbr- 
nished  with  japan,  fitted  up  in  Europe. 

"We  dined  with  Bocnge^,  the  Marquis 
Blsnchetti,  and  his  lady — ^The  sweetmeats 
taken  by  the  Marchionesa  Blanchetti,  afler 
observing  that  they  were  dear 7 — Mr.  Le 
Roy,  Count  Manucci,  the  abb6,  the  prior, 
and  Father  Wilson »,  who  staid  with  me, 
till  I  took  him  home  in  the  coach. 

"  Bathiani  is  gone. 

"The  French  have  no  laws  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  poor — Monk  not  ne- 
cessarily a  priest — Benedictines  rise  at  four; 
are  at  church  an  hour  and  half;  at  church 
again  half  an  hour  before^  half  an  hour  after, 
dinner;  and  again  iVom  half  an  hour  after 
seven  to  eight — ^They  may  sleep  eight  hours 
— bodily  labour  wanted  in  monasteries. 

"  The  poor  taken  into  hospitals,  and  mis- 
erably kept — Monks  in  the  convent  fifteen: 
accounted  poor. 

«  Tkuridmf,  13M  Octo6er.-~We  went  to 
the  Gobelins—Tapestry  makes  a  i^ood  prie- 
ture — ^imitates  flesn  exactly — One  piece  with 
a  gold  ground— the  birds  not  exactly  col- 
oured— Thence  we  went  to  the  king's  cabi- 
net; very  neat,  not,  perhsps,  perfect — Gold 
ore — Candles  of  the  candle  tree — Seeds 
— ^Woods— Thence  to  Gagnier's*  house, 
where  I  saw  rooms  nine,  Aimished  with  a 
profusion  of  wealth  and  elegance  which  I 
never  had  seen  before — Vases^Pictures — 
The  drsffon  china — The  lustre  said  to  be 
of  crystal,  and  to  have  cost  3,500/. — The 
whole  furniture  said  to  have  cost  125,000/. 
— Damask  hangings  covered  with  pictures 
— Porphyry — This  house  struck  me — Then 
we  waited  on  the  ladies  to  Monville's — 
Captain  Irwin  with  us  lo — «  Spain — County 
towns  all  beggars — At  Dijon  he  could  not 

^  [Madame  Da  Bocage. — SeejaeaC — En.] 
'  Jobnaon  aeenm  to  fqggeat,  that  it  would  have 
been  better  bred  not  to  nave  eaten  what  was 
dear;  but  the  want  of  good-breeding  (if  any, 
which  would  dep<flid  on  the  oontezt)  waa  in  a/- 
luding  to  the  deameett  and  not  in  eatiag  what 
waa  on  the  table. — ^Ed«] 

*  [Who  the  abbe  waa  doea  not  appear.  The 
two  latter  gentlemen  were  probably  niembeia  of 
the  English  Benedictine  convent. — En.] 

*  [Perhapa  Gagny,  Intendant  den  Financea,  who 
had  a  fine  honae  in  the  Rne  de  Varennea. — Ed.] 

*<>  The  reat  of  tbia  paragraph  appeara  to  be  a 
minota  of  what  waa  U>ki  by  captain  Irwin.— Boa* 
wsLi..  [And  ia  tbereibre  marked  as  yiotatioa. 
—Ed.] 
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find  the  way  to  Orleans — Cross  roads  of 
France  very  bad — ^Five  soldiers— Woman 
—Soldiers  escaped — The  colonel  would  not 
lose  five  men  for  the  death  of  one  woman 
— The  mag^istrate  cannot  seize  a  soldier  but 
by  the  colonel's  permission — Good  inn  at 
Nisraes— Moors  of  Barbary  fond  of  Engr. 
lishmen — Gibraltar  eminently  healthy;  it 
has  beef  from  Barbary— There  is  a  large 
garden— Soldiers  sometimes  fall  from  the 
rock.* 

"  Friday,  ISth  October. — I  staid  at  home 
all  day,  only  went  to  find  the  prior,  who 
was  not  at  home— I  read  somemmg  in 
Ganus ' — Nee  admiror,  nee  mtUtum  laudo. 

"  Saiurdau,  lAih  Ocioier.— We  went  to 
the  house  of  M.  [D']  Arffenson,  which  was 
almost  wainscotted  wim  looking-glasses, 
and  covered  with  gold — The  ladies'  closet 
wainscotted  with  large  squares  of  glass  over 
painted  paper — They  always  place  roirrours 
to  reflect  tneir  rooms. 

"  Then  we  went  to  Julien's^jthe  treasu- 
rer of  the  clergy— 30,000/.  a  year— The 
house  has  no  very  large  room,  but  is  set 
with  mirrours,  and  covered  with  gold — 
Books  of  wood  here,  and  in  another  library. 

"At  D*»»<««»'i3  I  looked  into  the 
books  in  the  lady's  closet,  and  in  contempt 
showed  them  to  Mr.  T[hrale] — <  Prince 
Titi  4 ;  Bibl.  des  F^es,'  and  other  books- 
She  was  offended,  and  shut  up,  as  we  heard 
aAerwards,  her  apartment. 

"  Then  we  went  to  Julien  le  Roy,  the 
kittff's  watch-maker,  a  man  of  character  in 
his  busineai,  who  showed  a  small  cluck  made 
to  find  the  longitude — ^A  decent  man. 

"  Aflerwan&  we  saw  the  Palais  March- 
and^  and  the  courts  of  justice,  civil  and 

'  Melchior  Canus,  a  celebrated  Spanish  Dom- 
uucan,  who  died  at  Toledo,  in  1560.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  *'  De  Locis  Theologicis/*  in  twelve 
books. — BoswKLL.  [He  was  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  hb  Latinity  :  '*  Melchior  Canus  parlait 
Latin  comme  Ciceron.'* —  Vigneul  MarvUliana, 
v.  i.  p.  161.— Ed.] 

"  [M.  de  8t,  Julien,  Recevenr  g^ndral  da 
el«^. — Mim,  de  Baehautnant,  v.  viiL  p.  180. 

— «!>.] 

'  ID'Aiigenson's.- Eo.] 

«  [The  histoiy  of  Prince  Titi  was  said  to  be 
the  autO'hiography  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  bnt  was  probably  written  by  Ralph,  his 
secretary.  See  Park's  Roy.  and  JVob,  Auth. 
vol.  i.  p.  171. — Ed.]  [A  iudicroos  error  of  the 
Editor's,  tllnslrative  of  the  ^ice  of  annotatore, 
whose  optics  are  too  apt  to  behold  mysteries  in 
veiy  plain  matters.  The  History  of  Prince  Titi 
was  a  ehiU*s  book  with  that  title.— F.  J.] 

*  [Dr.  Johnson  is  in  error  in  applying,  as  he 
aKrajTS  does,  the  name  of  Palais^Marchand 
to  the  whole  of  that  vast  bailding  called  generally 
the  Palais ,  which  from  being  the  old  palace  of 
tiM  kincs  of  France  had  (like  oar  own  palace  of 
WestoMoster)  become  appropriated  to  the  sittings 
ef  the  pariiament  and  the  courts  of  jostice  ;  and 
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criminal — Queries  on  the  8eleiie^-^T\\\% 
building  has  the  old  Gothick  passagtM,  and 
a  'great  appearance  of  antiouity — Three 
hundred  prisoners  sometimes  m  the  gaol 

"  Much  disturbed;  hope  no  ill  will  be'^. 

"  In  the  adernoon  I  visited  Mr.  Freron 
the  journalist — He  spoke  Latin  very  scant- 
ily, but  seemed  to  understand  me — His 
house  not  splendid,  but  of  commodious 
size— His  family,  wife,  son,  and  daughter, 
not  elevated,  but  decent — I  was  pkrased 
with  my  reception — He  is  to  translate  my 
books,  which  I  am  to  send  him  with  notes. 

''Sunday,  Ibth  Oclo6er.— At  Cboisi,  a 
royal  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
about  7m.  from  Paris — ^The  terrace  noble 
along  the  river — ^The  rooms  numerous  and 
grand,  but  not  discriminated  from  other 
palaces — The  chapel  beautiful,  but  small- 
China  globes — Inlaid  tables — Labyrinth — 
Sinking  tabled — Toilet  tables. 

"Monday,  I6th  October,— The  Palais 
Royal  very  grand,  large,  and  lofty — ^A  very 
great  collection  of  pictures — Three  of  Ra- 
phael— Two  Holy  h  amily — One  small  piece 
of  M.  Angelo— One  room  of  Rubens — I 
thought  the  pictures  of  Raphael  fine« 

"  The  Thuilleries—Statue»— Venus— 
^n.  and  Anchises  in  his  arms — Nilus— 
Many  more — The  walks  not  open  to  mean 
persons — Chairs  at  night  hired  for  two  aooi 
a  piec« — Pont  tournant^. 

"  Austin  Nuns  lo — Grat&— MrB.*Fenaor, 
Abbess — She  knew  Pope,  and  Ihoueht  him 
disagreeable — ^Mrs.  — —  has  many  boot 


has  stjen  life — Their  frontlet  disagreeable — 
Their  hood — Their  life  easy — Rise  about 
Gve;  hour  and  half  in  chapel — Dine  at  ten 
— ^Another  hour  and  half  in  chapel;  half  an 

the  Coticiergerie  of  that  palace  (like  the  Gate* 
hotue  of  ouns)  became  a  prison.  The  Palais 
Marchand  was  only  the  stalls  (like  what  are  now 
called  bazars)  which  were  placed  along  some  of 
the  galleries  and  corridors  of  the  Palais. — En.] 

'  [The  selette  was  a  stool  on  which  the  eriini 
nal  sat  while  he  was  interrogated — questioned 
by  the  court    This  is  what  Johosoa  means  by 
**  queries.** — ^Ed.] 

7  This  passage,  which  so  many  think  sopessti* 
tions,  reminds  me  of  *<  Archbishop  Laod^s  Dia- 
ry."— BoswcLL.  [It,  perhaps,  had  ao  soper- 
Btitioos  meaning.  He  felt,  it  woold  seem,  his 
mind  disturbed,  and  may  natamlly  have  been  ap- 
prehensive of  becoming  worae. — Ei>.] 

*  [K  ronnd  table,  the  centre  of  which  descend- 
ed  by  machinery  to  a  lower  floor  ;  so  that  soppca 
might  be  served  and  removed  without  the  pf«». 
ence  of  servants.  It  was  invented  by  Lotus  XV. 
daring  the  favoar  of  Madame  dn  Barn. — ^Eo.] 

*  [Before  the  revelation,  the  passage  Ihmi  ths 
garden  of  the  Thuilleries  into  the  Place  Lmus 
XV.  was  over  a  pent  tournant^  a  kind  of  draw- 
bridge.— Ed.] 

^^  [The  English  convent  of  ^ofrt  Dame  dt 
Sion,  of  the  order  of  St.  Aogostine,  sitaatod  in 
tlie  Roe  des  Foes^  Sl  Victor.— Ed.] 
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hoar  tbout  three,  and  half  an  hour  more  at 
KftD — four  hours  in  chapel — ^A  larg^e  garden 
—Thirteen  pensioners  i^-Teachers  com- 
plained. 

*<At  the  Boulevards  saw  nothing,  yet 
wuglad  to  he  jthere — Rope-dancing  and 
farce— Effg  dance- 

"  N.  [Note.] — Near  Paris,  whether  on 
wedc-davs  or  Sundays,  the  roads  empty. 

"  Tuesday^  11  tk  October.— At  the  Pal- 
si«  Mareh&nd  I  bought 
A  snutf  box,  34  Ltvret 
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"  We  heara  the  lawyers  plead — N.  As 
many  killed  at  Paris  ss  there  are  days  in  the 
year— CAoMidre  de  que$Hon^ — Tournelle 
at  the  Palais  Marchsnd  3 — An  old  venera- 
ble building. 

"  The  Palais  Bourbon,  belonging  to  the 
Prince  of  Cond^ — Only  one  small  wing 
aliown — lofty — splendid— -gold  and  glass — 
The  battles  of  the  great  Cond^  are  painted 
in  one  of  the  rooms— The  present  prince  a 
Ifrtndsire  at  thirty-nine  1 

**  The  siffht  of  palaces,  and  other  great 
bolldings,  leaves  no  very  distinct  images, 
vnleas  to  those  who  talk  of  them — ^As  1  en- 
tered, my  wife  was  in  my  mind^:  she 
wonld  have  been  pleased.  Having  now 
nobody  to  please,  I  am  little  pleased. 

"  K.  In  France  there  is  no  middle  rank  ^, 

*  [YMng  ladiea,  who  paid  for  their  education 
Bdbre  the  revolatk>Q,  there  were  no   boarding 
•clioola,  and  all  >oung  ladies  were  educated  in 
the  conventa. — Ed.] 

'  [Tbia  was  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Concter- 
gtrU,  wbera  la  qtteition — torture — was  applied. 
-Ed.] 

*  [Again  be  mistakes,  by  introdncing  the  word 
Marckand,  The  word  Tonmelle  designated 
that  portion  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  which  tried 
erimiaal  eannes,  and  that  part  of  the  PalaU  in 
whieh  they  Mt — Ed.] 

*  [The  Prince  de  Cond^  was  bom  in  1786,  and 
died  in  1816.  The  grandion  was  the  celebrated 
and  QflfortoDate  Dake  d*Engbein,  bom  in  1765, 
naxdered  in  1804.  The  fiither,  "  restes  infortu- 
oea  dii  plus  bean  sang  dn  monde,*'  still  lives  un- 
der hii  foraier  title  of  Due  de  Bourbon. — ^Ed.] 

*  His  tender  affection  for  his  departed  wife,  of 
wbiefa  there  are  many  evidences  in  his  "  Prayers 
sad  Meditations,*'  appean  ytry  feelingly  in  this 
paange. — Boswki.i«. 

'  [This  observation,  which  Johnson  afterwards 
npealB*  was  anfonnded  in  the  aense  in  which  he 
appeals  to  have  vnderetood  it  France  was  in 
theory  divided  (aa  England  is)  into  the  clergy, 
the  fM6let,  and  the  comnwna,  and  so  it  might  be 
aud  that  there  was  no  middle  rank  ;  but  not  only 
dad  the  tbeoretieai  constitution  ofsociety  thus  resem- 
ble that  of  ESqglaad,  but  ao  did  ita  practical  details. 
Tbsre  were  fint  the  pter$  of  France,  who  bad 
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**  So  many  shops  open,  that  Sunday  is 
little  distingnishea  at  Paris — The  palaces 
of  Louvre  and  Thuilleries  granted  out  in 
lodgings. 

**  In  the  Palais  de  Bourbon^  gilt  globes 
of  metal  at  the  fireplace. 

"  The  French  beds  commended — ^Much 
of  the  marble  only  paste. 

"The  Colosseum 7  a  mere  wooden  build- 
ing, at  least  much  of  it. 

"  Wednesday,  ISth  October. -^We  went 
to  Fontainbleau,  which  we  found  a  larfife 
mean  town,  crowded  with  people — The 
forest  thick  with  woods,  very  extensive — 
Manucci  secured  us  lodgings-^The  appear- 
ance of  the  country  pleasant — No  hills,  few 
streams,  only  one  hedge — I  remember  no 
chapels  nor  crosses  on  the  road — Pavement 
still,  and  rows  of  trees. 

"  N.  Nobody  but  mean  people  walk  in 
Paris. 

«  Thursday,  \9th  October,~^At  court  we 
saw  the  apartments — The  king's  bed-cham- 
ber and  councilH:hamber  extremely  splendid 
— Persons  of  all  ranks  in  the  external  rooms 
through  which  the  family  passes— servants 
and  masters — Brunet  ^  with  us  the  second 
time. 

'*The  introductor  came  to  us — civil  to 
me — Presenting — I  had  scruples  « — Not  ne- 

seats  and  voices  in  the  parliament,  but  were  of 
little  weight  as  a  political  body,  from  the  small- 
ness  of  their  numbers,  and  because  their  parlict' 
ment  had  only  continued  to  be,  what  we  still  call 
ours,  a  high  court,  and  had  lost  its  legislative 
functions  ; — ^next  came  the  noblesse — the  gentil- 
homines — answering  to  our  gentry  ; — then  the 
middle  classes  of  society,  composed  of  the  poorer 
gentry,  lawyers,  medical  men,  inferior  clergy, 
literary  men,  merchants,  artists,  manufacturers, 
notaries,  shopkeepers,  in  short,  all  those  who  in 
every  country  constitute  the  middle  classei,  and 
they  undoubtedly  existed  in  France  in  their  due 
proportion  to  the  gentry  on  one  hand,  and  the 
working  classes  on  the  other.  Johnson^s  remark 
is  the  stranger,  because  it  would  seem  that  his  in- 
tercourse while  in  Paris  was  almost  exclusively 
with  persons  of  this  middle  class;  hut  it  must  be 
observed,  that  his  intercourse  and  his  consequent 
sources  of  information  were  not  extensive.  Mrs. 
Piozzi  says  to  him,  talking  of  the  progress  of  re> 
finement  of  manners  in  England,  "  I  much  won- 
der whether  this  refinement  has  spread  all  over 
the  continent,  or  whether  it  is  confined  to  our  own 
island  :  when  we  were  in  France  we  could  form 
little  judgment,  as  our  time  was  chiefly  yassed 
among  the  English,^* — Lett. — Ed.J 

^  [This  building,  which  stood  in  the  Faubouig 
St.  Honors,  was  a  kind  of  Ranelagh,  and  was 
destroyed  a  few  years  after.  The  **  Memoires  de 
Bachaumont*'  call  it  **  monument  monstreux  de  la 
folie  Parisienne.*' — V.  i.  p.  311. — Ed.] 

"  [Perhaps  M.  J.  L.  Brunet,  a  celebrated  advo- 
cate of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  author  of  several 
distinguished  professional  works. — ^Ed.] 

'  [It  was  the  custom  previous  to  court  present* 
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eessaiy— We  went  and  saw  the  kinar  and 
queen  at  dinner — ^We  saw  the  other  ladies 
at  dinner-^Madame  Elizabeth,  with  the 
Princess  of  Guimen^ — At  night  we  went  to 
a  comedy — I  neither  saw  nor  heard — 
Drunken  women — ^Mrs.  Th[rale]  prefer- 
red one  to  the  other. 

"  Friday,  ZOth  Oetober.—We  saw  the 
queen  mount  in  the  forest — Brown  habit; 
rode  aside  :  one  lady  rode  aside  ^ — The 
queen's  horse  liffht  gray — martingale-*-She 
galloped — We  then  went  to  the  apartments, 
and  admired  them — Then  wandered  through 
the  palace— In  the  passages,  stalls  and  shops 
— Painting  in  fresco  by  a  great  master, 
worn  out — ^We  saw  the  king's  horses  and 
dogs — The  dogs  almost  all  English — ^De- 
generate. 

'<  The  horses  not  much  commended — ^The 
stables  cool;  the  kennel  filthy. 

**  At  night  tiie  ladies  went* to  the  opera — 
I  refused,  but  should  have  been  welcome. 

"  The  king  fed  himself  with  his  left  hand 
as  we. 

"  Saiurd^,  UUt  Oelo6er.— In  the  night 
I  ^t  round — We  came  home  to  Paris — I 
think  we  did  not  see  the  chapel — ^Tree 
broken  by  the  wind — The  French  chairs 
made  all  of  boards  painted  s. 

"  N.  Soldiers  at  the  court  of  justices — 
Soldiers  not  amenable  to  tiie  magistrates- 
Dijon  women  * 

"Faggots  in  tne  palace-— Every  thing 
slovenly,  except  in  the  chief  rooms — Trees 
in  the  roads,  some  tall,  none  old,  many  very 
young  and  small 

*^  Women's  saddles  seem  ill  made — 
Queen's  bridle  woven  with  silver — Tags  to 
strike  the  horse. 

BtiooB,  that  an  officer  waited  on  the  penon  to  be 
introduced,  to  imtnict  them  in  the  forms.  John- 
•on's  tcmplei  probably  arose  firom  thie^it  was  aa 
etiqaette  generally  insiited  on  to  present  at  foreign 
coorta  those  only  who  had  been  presented  to  their 
own  sovereign  at  home.  Johnson  had  never  been 
poblickly  presented  to  the  kina,  though  he  bad 
had  that  hononr  in  private,  ana  may,  therefore, 
have  entertained  scroples  whether  he  was  entitled 
to  be  presented  to  the  king  of  France;  bnt  it 
would  seem  that  those  scrapes  were  not  necessa- 
ry, the  role  perhaps  extending  only  to  formal 
pre»eniation$  at  coort,  and  not  to  admission  to 
see  the  king  dine. — ^Ed.] 

'  [This  probably  means  that  the  queen  was 
attended  by  only  one  lady,  who  also  rode  aside, 
and  not  that  one  female  attendant  rode  so,  while 
other  ladies  rode  astride. — Elo.] 

*  [Meaning,  no  doubt,  that  they  were  not  of 
cedar,  ebony,  or  mahogany,  but  of  some  meaner 
wood  coloured  over,  a  fashion  which  had  not  yet 
reached  England. — ^Ed.] 

'  [The  marecfutu$$ie  was  posted  at  the  gates 
of  the  courts  of  justice;  but  the  interior  discipline 
was  maintained  by  huUsiergi  usher*,  the  servants 
of  the  court — ^Ed.] 

*  See  ante,  p.  12. — Boswxll. 


[toui  IX 

«  Sunday,  ft^  Ottoher.^To  Vctwrillw, 
a  mean  5  town — Carris^ofbusinfsspBtt. 
ing — Mean  shcnw  against  the  wtll—Our 
way  lay  throuefi  S4ve,  where  the  China 
manufacture— Wooden  bridge  tt  S^ve,  in 
the  wsy  to  Versailles— The  paltee  of  great 
extent — ^The  fVont  long;  I  saw  it  not  pe^ 
fectly — ^Thc  Menagerie— Cygnets  dtrk; 
their  black  feet:  on  the  ground;  tamiv- 
Halcyons,  or  guil»->Stag  and  hind)  yotro? 
— Aviary,  very  laree;  the  net,  wire— Blid 
staff  of  China,  smut— Rhinoceros,  the  born 
broken  and  pared  awav,  which,  1  suppose, 
will  grow;  tne  bssis,  I  think,  four  incbn 
across;  the  skin  folds  like  loose  cloth  donbM 
over  his  bod  v,  and  cross  his  hips;  a  vast  an- 
imal, though  young;  ss  big,  perhsjM,  u 
four  oxen — ^The  young  elephant,  with  hii 
tusks  just  appearing — The  Drown  bear  put 
out  his  paws — all  very  tame— The  Uon— 
The  tigers  I  did  not  well  view— The  esrod, 
or  dromedarv,  with  two  bunches  called  the 
Huguin<^,  taller  than  any  horse— Two  cam- 
els with  one  bunch — ^Among  the  birdi  w» 
a  pelican,  who  being  let  out,  wenttoafouo- 
tain,  and  swam  about  to  catch  fisb^Uis 
fbet  well  webbed:  he  dipped  his  head,  ind 
turned  his  lonf  bill  sidewise— He  caogbt 
two  or  three  fish,  but  did  not  eat  them. 

"  Trianon  is  a  kind  of  retreat  sppendaot 
to  Versailles— It  has  an  open  portico;  the 
pavement,  and,  I  think,  the  pillars,  of  mar- 
Die— There  are  many  rooms,  whksh  I  do  not 
distinctly  remember — A  table  of  porphyry, 
about  five  feet  long,  and  between  two  ind 
three  broad,  given  to  Louis  XIV. bvthe 
Venetian  state— In  the  council-room  ahnost 
all  that  was  not  door  or  window  was,  I  think, 
looking-glass — ^Little  Trianon  is  a  small  pal- 
ace like  a  gentleman's  house— The  upper 
floor  paved  with  brick  7— Little  Vienne— 
The  court  is  ill  paved — ^The  rooms  at  the 
top  are  small,  fit  to  soothe  the  ima^oation 
with  privacy — In  tiie  front  of  Versailles  are 
small  basins  of  water  on  the  terrace,  and 
other  basins,  I  think,  bek>w  them— There 
are  little  courts— The  great  gallery  is  waia* 
Bcotted  with  mirrours  not  very  larger  bot 
joined  by  fVames — ^I  suppose  the  targe  plate* 
were  not  yet  made— The  playhouse  was 
very  large  ^ — The  chapel  I  do  not  remember 

»  [Tliere  mint  be  some  mistake.  TenatUv  ii 
a  remarkably  stately  town. — ^Ed.] 

«  This  epithet  shovld  be  applied  to  thiiaaB^ 
with  one  bunch. — ^Bo8wxx.u 

'  [The  opper  floors  of  most  houses  in  fnan 
are  ded. — ^Ed.] 

>  [That  magnifleent  baiMing,  which  was  boQ 
a  theatre  and  a  ball-room.  It  was  rarely  a*^' 
the  lighting  and  other  expenses  for  a  siqgla  aig» 
being  100,000  francs.  ItisoelebratediotlMiri^ 
of  the  RevoIntk>n  as  the  scene  of  die  csasiIbb- 
ment  given  by  the  Gaidea  da  Coips,  en  fli*  1' 
October,  1789;  of  which  inneceal  and,  ifldsc'* 
laudable  testimony  of  attachowiit  bsnrass  iksv 


if  we  saw  1— >We  saw  one  chapel,  bat  I  am 
not  ceftain  whe^er  there  or  at  Trianon — 
The  foreign  offiee  paved  with  bricks  ^ — ^The 
dinner  haU*a  kniis  each,  and,  I  think,  a  lonis 
over — Money  given  at  menagerie,  three  li- 
Tres;  at  palace,  six  livres. 

"  MofUUnft  ft9d  Oelo6er.— Last  night  I 
wrote  to  Levet  ^— We  went  to  see  the  look- 
ing^lassea  wrought — They  come  from  Nor- 
mandy in  cast  plates,  perhaps  the  third  of 
an  inch  thick— At  Paris  they  are  ground 
Uf«oo  a  marble  uble,  by  rubbing  one  plate 
upon  another  with  grit  between  them— ^he 
varioas  sands,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be 
five,  I  could  not  learn-«-The  handle,  by 
which  the  upper  glass  is  moved,  has  the 
Ibrra  of  a  wheel,  which  may  be  moved  in  all 
directions— The  plates  are  sent  up  with 
thrir  surfaces  ground,  but  not  polished,  and 
to  continue  till  they  are  bespoken,  lest  time 
ihould  spoil  the  surface,  as  we  were  told — 
Those  that  are  to  be  polished  are  laid  on  a 
table  covered  with  several  thick  cloths,  hard 
strained,  that  the  resistance  may  be  equal : 
they  sit  then  rubb^  with  a  hand  rubber, 
held  down  hard  by  a  contrivance  which  I 
did  not  well  understand — ^The  powder  which 
is  used  last  seemed  to  me  to  be  iron  dis- 
solved in  aquafortis;  they  called  it,  as  Bar- 
etd  said,  mare  de  l^eau  farte^  which  he 
thought  was  dregs — They  mentioned  vitriol 
and  saltpetre— Tne  cannon-ball  swam  in  the 
((uieksilver^— To  silver  them,  a  leaf  of  beaten 
tin  is  laid,  and  rubbed  with  quicksilver,  to 
which  it  um'tes— Then  more  quicksilver  is 
poured  upon  it,  which,  by  its  mutual  [at- 
traction] rises  very  high — ^Then  a  paper  is 
laid  St  the  nearest  end  of  the  plate,  over 
which  the  glass  is  slided  till  it  lies  upon  the 

Cate,  having  driven  much  of  the  quicksilver 
^fbre  it — It  is  then,  I  think,  pressed  upon 
cbth,  and  then  set  sloping  to  drop  the  su- 
peffluous  mercury :  the  sbpe  is  daily  height- 
ened towards  a  perpendicular. 

**  In  the  wav  1  saw  the  Gr^ve.  the  mayor's 
house  *y  and  the  Basule 

"  We  then  went  to  Sans-terre,  a  brewer  ^ 
—He  brewa  with  about  as  much  malt  as 
Mr.  Thrale,  and  sells  his  beer  at  the  same 
price,  though  he  pays  no  duty  for  malt,  and 
uttie  more  than  half  as  much  for  beer — 
Beer  is  sold  retail  at  sixpence  a  bottle->He 

•ad  dieir  unhappy  lOvere^DS,  the  rebels,  by  mis- 
wprmuiUtieps  and  cahrainies,  made  so  serious  an 
•fitir.— Ed.] 

*  [It  it  anrpriibff  bow  tins  should  have  escaped 
Jobnnm's  obsenratiooB.  It  is,  both  externally  and 
■Btenally,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  of 
VcnatUea^EoO 

*  rniesL— Ed.]  ^  [Jinie,  p.  9.— Ed.] 

*  (The  H6tel  de  ViUe.— Ed.] 

^  [Saafenre.]  The  detestable  niffiaa  vrho 
tftemsida  eondncted  Loab  the  Bixteenth  to  the 
aodfikld,  aad  commanded  the  truops  that  (oarded 
tdsnqg  his  niofd«r.^MAx«0]fs. 
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brews  4,000  baneis  a  year— There  are  sev- 
enteen brewers  in  Paris,  of  whom  none  is 
supposed  to  brew  more  tnan  ne — Reckoning 
them  at  8,000  each,  thev  make  51 ,000  a  year 
— ^Thev  mske  tneir  malt,  for  malting  is  here 
no  trade. 

''  The  moat  of  the  Bastile  is  dry. 

**  Tue$amf,  24<A  Oefo6er.->.We  visited 
the  king's  library — I  saw  the  Speculum  Au- 
manm  Sahatiimit,  rudely  printed,  with  ink, 
sometimes  pale,  sometimes  black;  part  sup- 
posed to  be  with  wooden  types,  and  part 
with  pages  cut  in  boards.  The  Bible,  sup- 
posed to  be  older  than  that  of  Ment?,  in 
1469;  it  has  no  date;  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  with  wooden  types— I  am 
in  doubt;  the  print  is  large  and  fair,  in  two 
folios — Another  book  was  shown  me,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  printed  with  wooden 
types — I  think,  Durandi  Satietuarium  in 
14&8^This  is  inferred  from  the  difference 
of  form  sometimes  seen  in  the  same  letter^ 
which  niight  be  struck  with  different  pun- 
cheons— ^The  regular  similitude  of  most  let- 
ters proves  better  that  they  are  metal — I  saw 
nothing  but  the  <Speeii/uin,  which  I  had  not 
seen,  I  think,  before. 

"  Thenc«  to  the  Sorbonne — The  library 
very  large,  not  in  lattices  like  the  king's — 
Marbone  and  Durandi,  q.  collection  14  vol. 
Seriptoret  de  rebus  OalHei$,  many  folios — 
Histoire  Geneidogimte  of  Francey  9  vol. — 
OaUia  Chrutiana,  the  first  edition,  4to.  the 
last,  f.  13  vol. — ^I'he  prior  and  librarian 
dined  with  us — I  waited  on  them  home— 
Their  gsrden  pretty,  with  covered  walks, 
but  small;  yet  may  hold  many  students — 
The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  are  all  equal — 
cl^pose  tnose  who  succeed  to  vacancies — 
Profit  little. 

"  Wednesday,  35(A  Oetober.^l  went 
with  the  prior  to  St.  Cloud,  to  see  Dr. 
Hooke  ^ — ^We  walked  round  the  palace,  and 
had  some  talk — I  dined  with  our  whole  com- 
pany at  the  monastery — In  the  library,  He- 
roiudr^Cymon — Tiius,  from  Boccace — 
Oratio  Proverbtalis  to  the  Virgin,  from 
Petrarch;  Falkland  to  Sandys — Dryden's 
Preface  to  the  third  vol.  of  Miscellanies  7. 

"  Thursday,  36(A  Oetober.—We  saw  the 
china  at  S^ve,  cut,  glazed,  painted — Bel- 
levue  89  a  pleasing  house,  not  great :  fine 
pros^ct — Meudon,  an  old  palace — Alexan- 
der, m  porphvry:  hollow  between  eyes  and 
nose,  thin  cheeks — Plato  and  Aristotle — 
Noble  terrace  overlooks  tlie  town.  St. 
Cloud — Gallery  not  very  high,  nor  grand, 
but  pleasing — ^In  the  rooms,  Michael  Ange- 

*  [Second  sen  of  Hooke,  the  historian,  a  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne. — Ed.] 

7  He  means,  I  suppose,  that  he  read  these  dif- 
ferent pieces  while  he  remained  01  the  library.— 

BoSWELIi. 

"  [At  that  period  inhabited  by  the  kJQg's  aunti 
—Ed.] 
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lo,  drawn  by  himself,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Des  Cartes,  Bochart,  Naudeus,  Masuirine 
— Gilded  wainscot,  so  common  that  it  is  not 
minded — Gough  andKeene — Hooke  came 
to  us  at  the  inn — ^A  message  from  Drum- 
gould. 

«  Friday,  SHth  October. — I  staid  at  home 

— Gough  and  Keene,  and  Mrs.  S 's  i 

friend  dined  with  us — This  day  we  began 
to  have  a  fire — The  weather  is  grown  very 
cold,  and,  I  fear,  has  a  bad  effect  upon 
my  breath,  which  has  grown  much  more 
free  and  easy  in  this  country. 

«  Saturday y  28rA  October. — I  visited  the 
Grand  Chartreux  2,  built  by  St.  Louis — It 
is  built  for  forty,  but  contains  only  twenty- 
four,  and  will  not  maintain  more — The  fri- 
ar that  spoke  to  us  had  a  pretty  apartment 
— Mr.  Baretti  says  four  rooms;  I  remember 
but  three — His  l>ooks  seemed  to  be  French 
— His  garden  was  neat;  he  gave  me  grapes 
— We  saw  the  Place  de  Victoire,  with  the 
statues  of  the  king,  and  the  captive  nations. 

"  We  saw  the  palace  and  gardens  of 
Luxembourg,  but  the  gallery  was  shut — 
We  climbed  to  the  top  stairs — I  dined  with 
Colebrooke3,  who  had  much  company — 
Foote,  Sir  George  Rodney  4,  Motteux,  Ud- 
^eon,  Taaf— -Called  on  the  prior,  and  found 
him  in  bed. 

"  Hotel — a  guinea  a  day — Coach,  three 

Suineas  a  week — Valet  de  jplace,  three  1.  a 
ay— Jivantcourewr^i  a  guinea  a  week--- 
Ordinary  dinner,  six  I.  a  head — Our  ordi- 

^  [Mis.  Strickland,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Charles 
Townley,  who  happened  to  meet  the  party  at 
Dieppe,  and  accompanied  them  to  Paris.  She 
introduced  them  to  Madame  da  Bocage. — jRey- 
nold$'$  Recollectioru. — 'Et).'\ 

*  [There  was  in  France  but  one  Chrand  Char- 
treux,  the  monastery  near  Grenoble,  founded  by 
St.  Bmno,  to  the  13th  prior  of  which  St  Louis 
applied  for  an  off-set  of  the  order  to  be  established 
in  Paris,  where  he  placed  them  in  his  chatean  de 
Vautert,  which  stood  in  the  Rne  d'Enfer.  The 
good  people  of  Paris  believed  that  the  chatean  of 
Vanvert,  before  St.  Loaia  had  fixed  the  Carthn- 
sians  there,  was  haunted,  and  thence  the  ftreet 
was  called  Rue  d'Enfer. — Ed.] 

'  [Sir  Geoi|se  Colebrooke.  see  ante^  v.  i*  p. 
262.— Ed.] 

^  [The  celebrated  Admiral,  afterwams  Lord 
Rodney:  he  was  residing  abroad  on  account  of 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  and,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  in  1778,  the  Marshal  Due  de  Biron 
generously  offered  him  a  loan  of  a  thousand  louis 
d^OTB,  to  enable  him  to  return  to  take  his  part  in 
the  service  of  hb  country.  See  a  letter  of  the 
Baron  D*Holbach  to  Miss  Wilkes,  in  WUkea'a 
Cotrespondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  270. — Ed.] 

*  [There  is  a  slight  mistake  here.  Princes, 
ambassadors,  marshals,  and  a  few  of  the  higher 
nobility,  had  coureurs,  that  is^  running  footmen. 
The  word  avant-coureur  was  commonly  used  in 
a  moral  sense.  Johnson,  no  doubt,  meant  a 
courier  who  rode  post. — Ed.] 


[xoiim  in 

nary  aeems  to  be  about  five  guineas  •  day — 
Our  extraordinary  expenaes,  as  div^niona, 
gratuities,  clothes,  I  cannot  reekon— Our 
travelling  is  ten  guineas  a  day. 

«  White  stoclungs,  18  L«  Witt— Hat. 

"  Sunday,  ^9th  October.^We  saw  the 
boarding-school — ^Tbe  Ettfana  troupU — A 
room  with  about  eighty-six  chiklren  in  era* 
dies,  as  sweet  as  a  parlour^— -They  lose  a 
third;  take  in  to  perhaps  more  than  seven 
[years  old];  put  them  to  trades;  pin  10 
them  the  papers  sent  with  them — Want 
nurses — Saw  their  chapeL 

<'  Went  to  St.  Eustatia^;  saw  an  inntn 
merabie  company  of  girls  catechised,  in 
many  bodies,  perhaps  100  to  a  catecbist-— 
Boys  taught  at  one  time,  girls  at  another-^ 
The  sermon:  the  preacher  wears  a  cap, 
which  he  takes  off  at  the  name — ^hia  action 
uniform,  not  very  violent 

'<  J\Ionday,  SOth  October, — ^We  saw  the 
library  of  St.  Germain  ^^ — ^A  ^^ty  noble 
collection — Codex  DifnnoruM  O^ei^rum, 


— Amadis,  in  French,  3  vol.  fo). — Catbol- 
icoN  aine  eolophone,  but  of  1460 — -Two 
other  editions  d,  one  by •iuguetin,  de 


Civitate  Dei,  without  name,  date,  or  place, 
but  of  Fust's  square  letter  as  it  aeema. 

<'  I  dined  with  Col.  Drumgomld;  had  a 
pleasing  afternoon. 

'<  Some  of  the  books  of  St.  Germain's 
stand  in  presses  from  the  wall,  like  thoae  at 
Oxford. 

"  Tuesday,  $Ut  Oetober.-'l  lived  at  the 
Benedictines;  meagre  day;  soup  meagre* 
herrings,  eels,  both  with  sauce;  fried  oah; 
lentils,  tasteless  in  themselves— In  the  libra- 
TV',  where  I  ibund  Maffeue^e  de  Histarid 
Indicd:  Promontorium  flectere,  to  douhle 
the  Cape — ^I  parted  very  tenderly  from  the 
prior  and  Fnar  Wilkes. 

"  Maitre  des  Jrte,  §tj.—Buee,  TheoL 
8  y. — Licentiate,  2  y. — Doctor  Tk,  9  y.  in 


He 


'  i.  e.  18  livres.  Two  pair  of  while  silk  1 
ingB  were  probably  purchased. — ^Malokk. 

^  [No  doubt  an  error  for  Euetathaa* 
means  the  well-known  pariah  church  of  St. 
staehe, — ^Ed.] 

"  [St.  Germain  des  Frd8,the  too  oddKated  «V-> 
baye.  Its  library  was  said^alker  the  kiqg*« 
library  in  Paris,  and  that  of  the  Vatican — to  bs 
the  richest  in  Europe  in  manuscripts. — ^Es.] 

"  I  have  looked  in  vain  into  De  Bare,  Mecr- 
man,  Mattaire,  and  other  typographtcal  boolEa^ 
for  tho  two  editions  of  the  **  Catholieon,*'  whach 
Dr.  Johnson  mentions  here,  with  names  which  I 
cannot  make  oat  I  read  '*  one  by  t,etiniuM^ 
one  by  Boedinus»^*  I  have  deposited  the  oii^i* 
nal  MS.  in  the  British  Museom,  where  the  cartas 
may  see  it  My  mte(iil  acknowledgnaote  are 
dne  to  Mr.  Planta  for  tbe  trouble  he  wai 
to  take  m  aidmg  my  researches. — Botwci.t«> 


FBiKOB.] 

all  9  ye«T»-^For  the  Doctorate  three  dispu«- 
tatioDB,  Major  ^  Minor  ^  SorbonUa — Several 
eoUeses  BupDr^sed,  end  transferred  to  that 
which  was  tne  Jesuii's  College. 

"  Wednesday^  Ui  Novemier.'-We  left 
Parb— ^l.  DeniSj  a  large  town:  the  church 
Dot  very  large,  but  the  middle  aisle  is  very 
k)(W  and  awful — On  the  leA  are  chapels 
bnilt  beyond  the  line  of  the  wall,  which  de- 
•iroyed  the  symmetry  of  the  sides — The 
oigui  is  higher  above  the  pavement  than  I 
faive  ever  seen — The  gates  are  of  brass — 
On  the  middle  gate  is  the  history  of  our 
Loid--The  painted  windows  are  historical, 
ind  said  to  be  eminently  beautiful — ^We 
wete  at  another  church  belonging  to  a  con- 
vent, of  which  the  portal  is  a  dome;  we 
eould  not  enter  further,  and  it  was  almost 
dark. 

"  TAnrtcIoy,  M  November.^-We  came 
this  day  to  Cnantilly,  a  seat  belonging  to 
the  Prince  of  Cond^This  place  is  eminent- 
ly beautified  by  all  varieties  of  waters  start- 
ing up  in  fountains,  falling  in  cascades,  ninr 
mg  m  streams,  and  spread  in  lakes^— The 
water  seems  to  be  too  near  the  house — ^AU 
this  water  is  brought  from  a  source  or  river 
three  leagues  oft,  by  an  artificial  canal, 
which  for  one  league  is  carried  under 
groood — ^The  house  is  magnificent — The 
ctbioet  seems  well  stocked ;  what  I  remem- 
ber was,  the  jaws  of  a  hippopotamus,  and 
ajouog  hippopotamus  preserved,  which, 
however,  is  so  small,  that  I  doubt  its  reali- 
ty—It seems  too  hairy  for  an  abortion,  and 
too  small  for  a  mature  birth — Nothing  was 
fpKseived]  in  spirits;  all  was  dry— The  dog; 
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the  deer:  the  ant-bear  with  long  snout — ^The 
toucan,  long  broad  beak — The  stables  were 
of  very  great  length — The  kennel  had  no 
scents— -Inhere  was  a  mockery  of  a  village 
— The  menagerie  had  few  animals  i — Two 
faussans3,  or  Brasilian  weasels,  spotted, 
very  wild — There  is  a  forest,  and,  I  think, 
a  park — I  walked  till  I  was  very  weary,  and 
next  morning  felt  my  feet  battered,  and  with 
pains  in  the  toes. 

"  Friday^  Scf  November, — We  came  to 
Compeigne,  a  very  large  town,  with  a  roval 
palace  built  round  a  pentagonal  court — The 
court  is  raised  upon  vaults,  and  has,  I  sup- 
pose, an  entr^  on  one  side  by  a  gentle  rise- 
Talk  of  painting — The  church  is  not  very 
large,  but  very  elegant  and  splendid — I  had 
at  first  great  difficulty  to  walk,  but  motion 
grew  continually  easier — At  night  we  came 
to  Noyon,  an  episcopal  city — The  cathe- 
dral is  very  beautiful,  the  pillars  alternately 
Gothick  and  Corinthian — We  entered  a 
veiT  noble  parochial  church — Noyon  is 
waUed,  and  is  said  to  be  three  miles  round. 

<*  Saturday i  4th  NovenUter, — ^We  rose 
very  early,  and  came  through  St.  Quintin 
to  Cambray,  not  long  afler  three — ^We 
went  to  an  English  nunnery,  to  give  a  letr 
ter  to  Father  Welch,  the  confessor,  who 
came  to  visit  us  in  the  evening 

"  Sunday  J  bth  November. — ^We  saw  the 
Cathedral — It  is  very  beautiful,  with  chap- 
els on  each  side — The  choir  splendid — The 
balustrade  in  one  part  brass — ^The  Neff 
very  high  and  grand — The  altar  silver  as 
far  as  it  is  seen — The  vestments  very  splen- 
did— ^At  the  Benedictines'  church        ■  ■" 


Here  his  Journal  9  ends  abruptly.  Wheth- 
er he  wrote  any  more  afler  this  time,  I 
know  not;  but  probably  not  much,  as  he 

'  The  writing  is  ao  bad  here,  that  the  names  of 
aererai  of  the  animals  could  not  be  deciphered 
wahoot  mucfa  more  aoqnaintaace  with  natural 
history  than  I  powwi  Dr.  Blsgden,  with  his 
Hnal  poUtenan,  raoit  obligingly  examined  the 
US.  To  that  gentleman,  and  to  Dr.  Gray,  of  the 
Biitidi  Mnaeom,  who  also  very  readily  aBsisted 
IBS,  I  beg  leave  to  expreas  my  best  thanks—* 

BoflWKLIL. 

'  It  k  thw  written  by  Johnion,  from  the  French 
J^ononciaiion  offoB$ane,  It  should  be  observed, 
^  the  penon  who  showed  this  menagerie  was 
i^ittaken  in  supposing  the  fosicme  and  the  Bra- 
zilian wvssel  to  be  tne  same,  the  foisane  being  a 
difieniit  animal,  and  a  native  of  Madagascar.  I 
^  Iheoi,  however,  vpon  one  plate  in  Pennant's 
"  Synopos  of  Qnadrapeds.** — Boswxi.x.. 

^  My  worthy  and  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Andrew 
[^^iaoenp  by  his  accurate  acquaintance  with 
'■Saoe,  enabled  roe  to  make  out  many  proper 
'•men  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  written  indistmctly, 
^^  sMDecimes  spelt  eneneonsly. — Boswslx.. 

toxm  II.  8 


arrived  in  England  about  the  13th  of  No- 
vember. These  short  notes  of  his  tour, 
though  they  may  seem  minute  taken  singly, 
make  together  a  considerable  mass  of  infor- 
mation, and  exhibit  such  an  ardour  of  in- 
quiry and  acuteness  of  examination,  as,  I 
believe,  are  found  in  but  fbw  travellers,  es- 
pecially at  an  advanced  age.  They  com- 
pletely refute  the  idle  notion  which  has 
been  propagated,  that  he  eould  not  see^s 
and,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  revise 

^  [Miss  Reynolds,  who  knew  him  longer,  and 
saw  him  more  constantly  than  Mr.  Boswefl,  says, 
**  Dr.  Johnson's  sight  was  so  very  defective,  that 
he  could  scarcely  distingaish  the  (ace  of  hi^  most 
intmiate  acquaintance  at  half  a  yard,  and  in  gen- 
eral it  was  observable,  that  his  critkal  remarks 
on  dress,  &c.  were  the  result  of  very  close  in- 
spection of  the  object,  partly  from  cnriosHy,  and 
putly  from  a  desire  of  exciting  admiratran  of  lii^ 
perspicuity,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  ambw 
lions.'* — Recollections*  And  if  we  may  believe 
Baretti's  account  to  her,  en  the|r  retom,  his  deied 
of  sight  led  him  into  many  inaccuracies. — Eo.] 
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and  dimt  them,  he  undoubtedly  oould  have 
e^anded  them  into  a  very  entertaining  nar- 
rative. 

[Mrs.  Piozei  has  preserved  a  few 
^«^^  anecdotes  of  this  tour.  "Mr.  Thrale 
^  *  '  loved  prospects,  and  was  mortified 
that  his  friend  could  not  enjoy  the  sight  of 
those  different  dispositions  of  wood  and  wa- 
ter, hill  and  valley,  that  travelling  through 
England  and  France  affords  a  man.  But 
when  he  wished  to  point  them  out  to  his 
companion,  <  Never  need  such  nonsense,^ 
would  be  the  reply:  'a  blade  of  ^rass  is 
always  a  blade  of  grass,  whether  in  one 
country  or  another.  Let  us,  if  we  do  talk, 
talk  al>nut  something:  men  and  women  are 
my  subjects  of  inquiry;  let  us  see  how  these 
differ  from  those  we  have  left  behind.' 

**'  When  we  were  at  Rouen  together,  he 
took  a  great  fancy  to  the  Abb^  Roffette, 
with  whom  he  conversed  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  condenmed 
it  loudly,  as  a  blow  to  the  general  power  of 
the  church,  and  likely  to  be  followed  with 
many  and  dangerous  innovations,  which 
might  at  length  become  fatal  to  religion  it- 
self, and  shake  even  the  foundation  of  chris* 
tianity.  The  gentleman  seemed  to  wonder 
and  delight  in  his  conversation;  the  talk 
was  all  in  Latin,  which  both  spoke  fluently, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  pronounced  a  long  euloei- 
um  upon  Milton  with  so  much  ardour,  elo- 

?[uence,  and  ingenuity,  that  the  abb^  rose 
rom  his  seat  and  embraced  him.  My  hus- 
band seeing  them  apparently  so  charmed 
with  the  company  of  each  other,  politely 
invited  the  aim  to  England,  intending  to 
oblige  his  friend;  who,  instead  of  thanking, 
reprimanded  him  severely  before  the  man, 
for  such  a  sudden  burst  of  tenderness  to- 
wards a  person  he  could  know  nothing  at 
all  of;  ana  thus  put  a  sudden  finish  to  ailhis 
own  and  Mr.  Tnrale's  entertainment,  from 
the  company  of  the  Abb6  Roffette. 

"  When  at  Versailles  the  people  showed 
us  the  theatre.  As  we  stood  on  the  stage 
looking  at  some  machinerv  for  playhouse 
purposes — '  Now  we  are  here,  what  shall 
we  act,  Dr.  Johnson? — The  Englishman 
at  Paris?  •  *  No,  no,'  replied  he;  *  we  will 
try  to  act  Harry  the  Fiftti.'  His  dislike  of 
the  French  was  well  known  to  both  nations, 
I  believe;  but  he  applauded  the  number  of 
their  books  and  the  graces  of  their  style. 
*  They  have  few  sentiments,'  said  he«  'out 
they  express  them  neatly;  they  have  little 
meat  too,  but  they  dress  it  well.'  "1 

When  I  met  him  in  London  the  following 
year,  the  account  which  he  gave  me  of  his 
French  tour,  was,  "  Sir,  I  have  seen  all  the 
visibilities  of  Paris,  and  around  it;  but  to 
have  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  peo- 
ple there  would  have  req[uired  more  time 
than  I  could  stay.  I  was  just  beginning  to 
creep  into  acquaintance  by  means  of  Colonel 
Drumgoukl,  a  very  high  man,  sir.  head  of 


L'Eeoie  MUiUtkt^  >  most  complete  chine* 
ter,  for  he  had  first  been  a  proraor  of  rhel> 
orick,  and  then  became  a  soldier.  And, 
sir,  I  was  very  kindly  treated  bv  the  En^ 
lish  Benedictines,  and  have  a  ceu  ^tpiopri- 
ated  to  me  in  their  convent" 

He  observed,  "  The  great  in  Prawe  live 
very  maj?nificently,  bat  the  rest  very  miier- 
ably.  There  is  no  happy  middle  state  h 
in  England  K  The  shops  of  Ptria  ue 
mean;  the  meat  in  the  market  is  lueh  m 
would  be  sent  to  a  gaol  in  EDgland;  and 
Mr.  Thrale  justly  observed,  that  <he  cook- 
ery of  the  French  was  forced  upon  Ihem  by 
necessitv;  for  they  could  not  eat  their  meat, 
unless  they  added  some  taste  to  it  The 
French  are  an  indelicate  people:  they  will 

3»it  upon  any  place.  At  Madame  [Dv 
ocage's,]  a  literary  lady  of  rank,  the  foot* 
man  took  the  sugar  in  his  fiD^[en,  and 
threw  it  into  my  coffee.  I  was  goui({  to  put 
it  aside;  but  hearing  it  was  made  oo  por- 
pose  for  me,  I  e'en  tasted  Tom*B  fia^en. 
The  same  lady  would  needs  mike  tea  a 
VAngUnte.  The  spout  of  the  teapot  did 
not  pour  freely;  she  bade  the  footman  blow 
into  it  9.  France  it  worse  than  Seotlind 
in  every  thing  but  climate.  Nature  has 
done  more  for  the  French;  bat  they  have 
done  lees  for  themselves  than  the  Scotch 
have  done  '•" 

>  [See  ante,  p.  18. — ^Ed.] 

»  [Nay,  she  actually  perfonned  the  op«»^ 
benelf    Mra.  Piozzi  says,  *«  I  recollect  one  w 
lady  in  France,  who  entertained  as  very  spl«nd»- 
ly,  pat  her  mouth  to  the  teapot,  and  blew  in  tw 
q>ont  wheii  it  would  not  pour  freely.    Mr  dam 
Peggy  would  not  have  touched  the  tea  ifter  «ce 
an  operation.** — Lettera,  v.  ii.  p.  W-    ^* 
Reynolds's  •*  ReeoUettions  **  presence  thiii*»y 
as  told  her  by  Baratti«  who  was  of  the  p»V 
*'  Gova^  one  day  to  drink  tea  with  liedm « 
Bocage,  she  happened  to  pcodnee  aa  old  chiM 
teapot,  which  Mra.  Strickland,  who  made  tbei«. 
Could  not  make  pour:  *  Stn^fflet^  $ouffif^\  *^ 
ame,  dedans,^  cried  Madame  dn  Socage,  't'lr 
recHfit  immtdUttement:  esaayex,  je  w  '* 
prU.*     The  servant  then    thinking  thnt  M% 
Strickland  dM  not  understand  what  hii  lad;;  •»• 
took  up  the  teapot  to  rectify  it,  and  Mis.  Mnck- 
kmd  had  quite  a  straggle  to  prevent  hb  bWwi^ 
into  the  spout.    Madame  dn  Socage  allthii  ^^"^ 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  its  being  any  ii9(a9pneivi 
and  wondered  at  Mrs.  Stricklaod'a  stupidity.   ^ 
came  over  to  the  latter,  caught  up  the  (e*r^* 
and  blew  into  the  spout  with  S\  her  ai%bt;  (1*« 
finding  k  pour,  she  held  k  up  in  fcrinnpbi  sad  ^ 
peatedly  exclaimed,  *  Vmld,  wfUd,fci  nt^' 
rU  rhonneur  de  ma  theUr.^    She  bad  ao  fifV' 
tong|B»  and  sakl  aomethiag  that  iliQiwed  the  exp^ 
ed  Mra.  Strickland  to  we  her  fingers  to  tmtt^ 
the  cups.    •  MadttaUt  je  n'oservie.    O*  »•• 
Dieu!  quel  grand  guan^guan  its  Jiagl^f^ 
de  peu  de  eho$e. ' •— Eo. ] 

*  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  wntteo  a  ftf^  ih!^ 
after  his  return  horn  FVanee    lie  mtSi  **  ■*' 
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It  happened  that  Foote  was  at  Pans  at 
the  eame  time  with  Dr.  Johnaooy  and  his 
dBKription  of  my  ftiend  while  there  was 
•hondaiitly  ludicrous.  He  told  me,  that  the 
French  were  quite  astonished  at  hjs  figure 
iDd  manner,  and  at  his  drass,  which  be  oh- 
stinaiely  continued  exactly  as  in  London  h 
—his  brown  clothes,  black  stockings,  ana 
plain  shirt.  He  mentioned,  that  an  Irish 
gentleman  said  to  Johnson,  <<  Sir,  you  have 
not  seen  the  best  French  players."  Johit- 
sojr.  "  Playere,  sir  !  I  look  on  them  as  no 
better  than  creatures  set  upon  tables  and 
ioint  stools,  to  make  faces  and  produce 
Jaughter,  like  dancing  doca."  '<  But,  sir, 
you  will  aUow  that  some  pTayen  are  better 
than  othera?"  JoHvsoir.  '*Yes,  sir,  as 
some  dogs  dance  better  than  others." 
Beya.  fin  the  ssme  spirit,  but  of  more 
UccoU.  veberoence  and  greater  injustice, 
were  his  statements  to  Sir  Joshua  and  Miss 
Revnolds,  who  has  noted  them  in  her  JBe- 

JoHvsov  <'  The  French,  sir,  are  a  very 
BUly  people.  They  have  no  common  life. 
Nothing  but  the  two  ends,  beggary  and  no- 
bility. Sir,  th^  axe  made  up  in  eveiy 
thing  of  two  extremes.  They  have  no 
common  aease,  ^y  have  no  eonunon  man- 
ners, no  coounon  learning— ^roes  ignorance, 
or  les  bdU$  lettre$."  A  Ladt  [Mrs. 
Thiaie^.  <<  Indeed,  even  in  their  dress — 
thetr  fn)>peiy  finery,  and  their  beggarly 
eoaiae  hnea.  Thejr  had,  I  thought,  no 
petitoness:  their  civilities  never  indicated 
more  gooa*wiU  then  the  talk  of  a  parrot, 
indiscriminately  using  the  same  set  of  su- 
perlative phmsesy  *<  ^  Is  m^rveUUP^  to  eve- 
ry one  ahke.  They  realljr  seemed  to  have 
no  expressions  Cor  aiuoerity  and  truth." 
JosMov.  "  They  are  much  behind-hand, 
atopidy  ignorant  creatures.  At  Fontaia- 
bleau  I  saw  a  home-race— every  thing  was 
wrong;  the  heaviest  weiffht  wss  put  upon 
the  wsakeat  horse,  and  all  the  jockeys  wore 

Fkeoch  have  a  clear  air  and  a  fraitfal  aoU;  but 
their  mode  of  eonunon  liie  b  groa  and  incommo- 
dJoa,  and  diiii|p8tiiig.  I  am  come  home  con- 
vinced that  no  unprovement  of  general  use  is  to 
be  Cowad  among  toem.*' — M alone. 

*  Mr.  Foote  leems  to  have  embellished  a  little 
in  aaying  that  Johnson  did  not  alter  his  dren  at 
^fw;  as  in  his  journal  is  a  memorandom  about 
white  stockinjp,  wk ,  end  hat  In  another  place 
we  are  told  toat  *<  onring  his  travels  in  France  he 
was  fiuniibed  with  a  Freoch-roade  wig  of  hand- 
some coostmction.**  That  Johnson  was  not  inat- 
teo^e  to  his  appearance  is  certain,  fiom  a  cir- 
coflMtanee  related  by  Bfr.  Steevens,  and  inserted 
by  Bfr.  fioswell,  between  Jane  16  and  Jane  22, 
1784.— J.  BI.AXXWAY.  Mr.  Blakeway's  ob- 
servatioD  is  farther  confirmed  by  a  note  in  John- 
son** &iy  (quoted  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  "  Life 
of  Johnaao,"  p.  517y,  by  which  it  appeasi  that 
1»  hail  laid  out  thirty  pooads  m  dotbes  for  his 
rieaeb  jooney. — Max^oits. 


the  same  colour  coat  V  A  Gkktlbmak 
"Had  you  anv  acquaintance  in  Paris?" 
JoHirsoir.  "No,  I  did  not  stay  long 
enough  to  make  any  3.  I  spoke  only  Latin, 
and  r  could  not  have  much  conversation. 
There  is  no  good  in  letting  the  French 
have  a  superiority  over  you  every  word  you 
spMeak.  Baretti  was  sometimes  displeased 
with  us  for  not  liking  the  French."  Miss 
Retnolds.  "Perhaps  he  had  a  kind  of 
partiality  for  that  country,  because  it  was 
m  the  way  to  Italv,  and  perhaps  their  man- 
ners resembled  the  Italians."  Johnson. 
"  No.  He  was  the  showman,  and  we  did 
not  like  his  show;  that  was  all."] 

While  Johnson  wss  in  France,  he  was 
generally  very  resolute  in  speaking  Latin. 
It  was  a  maxim  with  him  that  a  man  should 
not  let  himself  down  by  speaking  a  lan- 

n\e  which  he  speaks  imperfectly.    In- 
,  we  must  have  often  observed  how  in- 


*  [**0n  telUng  Mr.  Baretti  of  the  proof  that 
JohiMon  gave  of  Uie  stnpidity  of  the  French  in  the 
management  of  their  hoiae-races;  that  all  the 
jockeys  wore  the  same  colonr  coat,  &c,  he  said 
that  was '  like  Johnson^s  remarks— He  could  not 
see.' — ^Bnt  it  was  observed  that  he  coold  inquire: 
— '  yes,*  and  it  was  by  die  answen  he  received 
that  he  was  misled,  for  he  asked  what  did  the  fint 
jockey  wear?  answer,  green;  what  the  second? 
green;  what  the  third?  green,  which  was  trae; 
bat,  then,  the  greens  were  all  different  greens, 
and  Tory  easily  distingnished. — Johnson  was  per- 
petoally  making  mistakes;  so,  on  going  to  Fon- 
tainblean,  when  we  weie  abont  three-foorths  of 
the  way,  he  eiclaimed  with  amaoenient,  that  now 
we  were  between  Paris  and  the  King  of  Ftanee's 
coart,  and  yet  we  had  not  met  one  carriage 
coming  from  thence,  or  even  one  gaing  thither  ! 
On  wUch  all  the  company  in  the  coach  bant  oat 
a  laughing,  and  immediately  cried  oat,  *Look, 
look,  there  is  a  coach  gone  by,  there  is  a  chariot, 
there  k  a  poetchaise!"  I  dare  say  we  saw  a 
hondred  carriages,  at  least,  that  were  going  to  or 
coming  from  Fontainbleaa." — Baretti  in  Mi$$ 
Reynolds' »  Reeolleetiona.  It  shoold  be  added, 
however,  that  Miss  Reynolds  thongbt  that  Baretti 
retareed  from  this  toor  with  some  dnlike  of  John- 
son, and  Johnson  not  without  aome  coolness  to- 
wards Baretti,  on  accoant,  as  Baretti  said,  of 
Madame  da  Bocage  baring  paid  more  attention  to 
him  than  to  Johnson;  but  this  latter  assertion 
coold  not  be  tnie,  for  Johnson,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Levet  {ante,  p.  9),  speaks  highly  and  coT" 
diaXly  of  Baretti  many  days  ^fter  the  supposed 
offence.  Miss  Reynolds  adds  that  the  final  rnp- 
tare  between  Johnson  and  Baretti  was  occasioned 
by  '*  a  most  andadoos  falaebood  that  the  latter 
told  Johnson,  that  he  had  beaten  Omiah  at  chess, 
at  Sir  Joehaa's;  for  the  reverse  was  the  fact" 
This  produced  contradiction,  dispute,  and  a  vio- 
lent quarrel,  which  never  was  completely  made 
up. — ^Ed.] 

*  [This  accounts  (not  quite  satisfactorily,  per- 
haps, in  a  moral  view)  for  the  violent  prejudioes 
and  consequent  misrepresentations  which  lus  con- 
vemtion  on  his  return  exhibited.— Ed.] 


so 
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feriour,  how  much  like  a  child  a  man  ap- 
pears, who  speaks  a  hroken  tonrae.  When 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at  one  of  the  dinners 
of  the  royal  academy,  presented  him  to  a 
Frenchman  of  great  distinction,  he  would 
not  deign  to  speak  French,  but  talked  Latin, 
though  his  excellency  did  not  understand 
it,  owing,  perhaps,  to  Johnson's  English 
pronunciation :  yet  upon  another  occasion 
ne  was  obsenred  to  speak  French  to  a 
Frenchman  of  high  rank,  who  spoke  Eng- 
lish; and  being  asked  the  reason,  with 
some  expression  of  surprise,  he  answered, 
**  because  I  think  my  French  is  as  good  as 
his  English.'*  Though  Johnson  under- 
stood French  perfectly,  he  could  not  speak 
it  readily,  as  I  have  observed  at  his  first  in- 
terview with  General  Paoli,  in  1769;  yet 
he  wrote  it,  I  imagine,  pretty  well,  as  ap- 
pears from  some  of  his  letters  in  Mrs.  Pi- 
ozzi*s  collection,  of  which  I  shall  transcribe 
one: 


i« 


A  MADAME  LA  COMTESSE    DE 

"  16th  May,  1771. 

'*  Out,  madtttne,  le  moment  t9t  arrivi,  et 


il  faui  que  je  parte.    Mais  pourquoi  f out 

Est  ee  que  je 
m^emwyerai  ailleurs.    Est  ee  queje  cherehe 


ilpartir? 


ee  que  je  m^ennuye  ?    Je 


ou  queliue  plaisir,  oti  quelque  sowagement? 
Je  ne  enerehe  rien^je  n*espere  rien.  AUer 
voir  ee  quej'ai  vtl,  etreunpeu  rejtnU^,  un 
peu  degovJU^  me  resouvemr  que  la  vie  se 
passe,  et  qu'eUe  se  passe  ^nvotn,  me  plain- 
dre  de  mot,  m^enaurcir  anx  dehors;  void 
le  tout  de  ee  qu*on  eompte  pour  Us  deliees 
de  Vannie,  Que  Dieu  vous  donne,  madame, 
tous  Us  agrimens  de  la  vie,  anee  vn  esprit 
quipeut  enjouir  sans  s*y  liwer  trop  3." 

He  spoke  Latin  with  wonderful  fluency 
and  elegance.    When  Pere  Boscovlch  ^  was 

'  [See  ante,  vol  i.  p.  44,  where  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  this  note  was  addressed  to  Madame  de 
Boufflen,  which  the  editor  now  sees  reason  to 
donbt  The  date  in  Mrs.  Piozzi's  coUectk>n, 
where  it  first  appeared,  was  16th  May,  1771. 
In  Bfr.  Boswell's  firat  edition  it  became  16th  July, 
1771;  and  in  all  the  later  editions,  by  a  more 
elaborate  error,  16th  July,  1775.  These  two 
latter  dates  are  manifest  mistakes.  Madame  de 
Boufflen'  visit  was  in  1769,  and  in  the  May  of 
1771  Johnson  was  in  London,  without  any  in- 
tention of  leaving  it — so  that  the  editor  is  wholly 
at  a  loM  to  gaeas  to  whom  or  on  what  occasion 
the  letter  was  written.  Perhaps  it  was  an  ex«r- 
dse. — Ed.] 

*  [This  letter,  notwithstanding  some  faults,  is 
very  tolerable  French;  rejoui  is  probably  a 
printer's  error  for  rtjoui,  and  peut  should  be 
puisse. — ^Ed.] 

'  [Here  followed  the  anecdote  relative  to 
Madame  de  Bonfflers,  transfened  to  v.  i.  p.  188. 
^Ed.] 

^  [Sea  mUe,  vol  L  p.  170.    Boscovich  was  a 


in  England,  Johnson  dined  in  company  witb 
him  at  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds's,  and  at  Dr. 
Douglas's,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Upoo 
both  occasions  that  celebrated  ibreigner  ex* 
preyed  his  astonishment  at  Johnson's  Latin 
conversation.  [The  conversation  at  mv. 
Dr.  Douglas's  was  at  first  mostly  in  I^»^ 
French.  Johnson,  though  thorough-  •*' 
ly  versed  in  that  language,  and  a  professed 
admirer  of  Boilean  and  La  Bniyere,  did  not 
understand  its  pronunciation,  nor  could  be 
speak  it  himself  with  propriety.  For  the  reA 
of  the  evening  the  talk  was  in  Latin.  Boeco- 
vich  had  a  ready  current  flow  of  that  flimsy 
phraseology  with  which  a  priest  may  travel 
through  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.  John- 
son scorned  what  he  called  colloquial  bar- 
barisms. It  was  his  pride  to  speak  hts  best 
He  went  on,  afler  a  little  practice,  with  u 
much  facility  as  if  it  was  his  native  tongue. 
One  sentence  Mr.  Murphy  remembered. 
Observing  that  Fontenelfe  at  first  opposed 
the  Newtonian  philosophy, 'and  emoraced 
it  afterwards,  his  words  were:  Fontinelhu, 
nifallor,  in  extremA  seneeiute,  fidi  irmu^ 
Afg-a  ad  eastra  NewtonianaK^  When  at 
raris,  Johnson  thus  characteneed  Voltaire 
to  Freron  the  journalist:  "  Vir  est  mterri' 
mi  ingenii  etpauearum  Utertfrum.** 

"  TO   DR.    SAMUKL  J0BNS02V. 

*<  BAntarih,  Ah  Dec.  1T1&, 

'*  Mt  dear  sir, — ^Mr.  Alexander  Mae^ 
lean,  the  young  laird  of  Col,  being  to  set  out 
to-morrow  for  London,  I  give  him  this  letter 
to  introduce  him  to  your  acqaaintance.  The 
kindness  which  you  and  I  experienced  from 
his  broUier,  whose  unfortunate  death  we 
sincerely  lament,  will  make  us  always  de- 
sirous to  show  attention  to  any  braseh  of 
the  family.  Indeed,  you  have  so  much  of 
the  true  Highland  cordiality,  that  I  am  suie 
you  would  have  thought  me  to  blame  if  I 

jesait,  bom  atRanaa  m  1711 ,  who  first  mtrodneed 
the  Newtonian  pniloaophy  into  Italy.  He  Tisled 
London  in  1760,  and  was  there  elected  into  the 
Royal  Society.    He  died  in  1787. — Ed.] 

*  [This  phraae  aeema  nitber  too  porapow  Ibr 
the  occasion.  Johnaon  had  probably  in  nil  miad 
a  peange  in  Seneca,  quoted  in  Menagiama  (v. 
ii.  p.  46) »  "S^n^qoe  vonlant  dire  qn^  prelitail 
de  ce  qu'il  y  avait  de  bon  dana  lea  aateeia  dit, 
*  Solon  aspe  in  aliena  eastra  tranaire;  noa  tan- 
quam  trim^fiiga,  sed  tanqaam  exploratory**  and 
tnia  is  rendered  the  more  probable  beeaoia  in  the 
same  volome  of  the  Menagitma,  and  within  a 
few  pages  of  each  other,  are  fouad  two  other 
Latin  qaotationa,  which  Johnson  baa  made  aae  oC 
the  one  from  Thnanas,  *■  Fami  non  famm  vco- 
bere  ezistimatos  Xylandnia."  See  ants,  ft»L  i 
p.  88,  n.  The  other  from  J.  C.  Scaliger.  ^*  Ho- 
mo ex  alieno  ingenio  poeta,  ex  soo  tantan  voai* 
ficator  :"  which  is  the  motto  Johnaon  ptetoad  to 
hia  venrioa  of  the  Meanah :  antst  v.  i.  p. 
Eo.] 
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bad  negleefed  to  recommend  to  you  this  He- 
bridetn  prince,  in  whoee  island  we  were  hoe- 
ptUbly  entertained.  I  ever  am,  with  re- 
nectnil  attachment,  my  dear  sir,  your  moet 
obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

"Jamxs  Boswsll." 

Mr.  Maclean  returned  with  the  most 
•irreeable  accounts  of  the  polite  attention 
with  which  he  was  receivea  by  Dr.  John- 

•OD. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  Dr.  Bumey  in- 
forms me  that  "  he  very  frequently  met  Dr. 
Johnson  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  at  Streatham, 
where  they  had  many  long  conversations, 
often  sitting  up  as  long  as  the  fire  and  can- 
diet  lasted,  and  much  longer  than  the  pa- 
tknce  of  the  servants  subsisted." 

A  few  of  Johnson's  sayings,  which  that 

fentleman  lecoHects,  shall  here  be  inserted. 

,  "  I  never  take  a  nap  after  dinner 

***'  hot  when  I  have  had  a  bad  night, 

sad  dien  the  nap  takes  me." 

"  The  writer  of  an  epitaph  should  not  be 
eonidered  sa  saving  nothing  but  what  is 
Mrictly  true.  Allowance  must  he  made  for 
some  degree  of  exaggerated  praise.  In  la- 
pidanr  inscriptions  a  man  is  not  upon  oath." 
**  There  is  now  less  floeging  in  our  great 
•ebook  than  formerly,  but  then  less  is 
learned  there;  so  that  what  the  boys  get  at 
one  end  they  fese  at  the  other." 

**  McNre  is  learned  in  publick  than  in  pri- 
vttf  schools,  ftom  emmation;  there  is  the 
eoiliaion  of  mind  with  mind,  or  the  radia- 
tion of  many  minds  pointing  to  one  centre. 
Though  few  boys  make  their  own  exer- 
ciBs,  yet  if  a  good  exercise  is  given  up,  out 
of  a  mat  number  of  boys,  it  is  made  by 
som^ody." 

**  I  hate  by-roads  in  education.  Educa- 
tion is  as  well  known,  and  has  long  been  as 
vefl  known  as  ever  it  can  be.  Endeavour- 
ing to  make  chiklren  prematurely  wise  is 
useless  labour.  Snp])ose  they  have  more 
knowlfdge  at  i:ve  or  six  years  old  than  oth- 
er children,  what  use  can  be  made  of  it? 
It  wiU  be  lost  before  it  is  wanted,  and  the 
waste  of  so  much  time  and  labour  of  the 
leacher  can  never  be  repaid.  Too  much  is 
eipected  ftom  precocity,  and  too  little  per- 
formed.   Miaa '  was  an  instance  of 

early  evltivatiott,  but  in  what  did  it  termi- 
aaie?  In  marrying  a  little  presbyterian 
parson,  who  keeps  an  infant  boarding- 
Khool,  so  that  all  her  emptoyment  now  is, 

*Ts  ■wklslbolt,  and  ehromclaimsll  beer.' 

She  teOa  the  children,  <  This  is  a  cat,  and 
that  is  n  dog,  with  four  legs,  and  a  tail;  see 
there!  yon  sre  much  better  than  a  cat  or  a 

*  pgwB  Leiida  Aikea,  who  married  Mr.  Bai^ 
pabliibed  '*  Etuy  Ltuunt  for  ChU^ 

•J 


dog,  for  yoa%  sseak.'  If  I  had  bestowed 
such  an  education  on  a  daughter,  and  had 
discovered  that  she  thought  of  marrying 
such  a  fellow,  I  woukl  have  sent  her  to  the 
CofigreM." 

<<  Afler  having  talked  slightingly  of  mu- 
sick,  he  was  obMrved  to  listen  very  atten- 
tively while  Miss  Thrale  played  on  the 
harpsichord:  and  with  eagerness  he  called 
to  her,  *  Why  don't  you  dash  away  like 
Bumey?'  Dr.  Bumey  upon  this  said  to 
him,  <  I  believe,  sir,  we  shall  make  a  musi- 
cian of  you  at  last'  Johnson  with  candid 
complacency  replied,  <  Sir,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  a  new  sense  given  to  me.' " 

"  He  had  come  down  one  morning  to  the 
breakfast-room,  and  been  a  considerable 
time  by  himself  before  any  body  appeared. 
When  on  a  subsequent  day  he  was  twitted 
by  Mrs.  Thrale  for  being  very  late,  which 
he  generally  was,  he  defended  himself  by 
alluding  to  the  extraordinary  morning, 
when  he  had  been  too  early.  *  Madam,  1  do 
not  like  to  come  down  to  eacutly.' " 

<*  Dr.  Burney  having  remarked  that  Mr. 
Garrick  was  beginning  to  look  old,  he  said, 
<  Why,  sir,  you  are  not  to  wonder  at  that; 
no  man's  face  has  had  more  wear  and 
tear.' " 

[Mrs.  Montsgu's  recent  kindness 
to  Miss  Williams  was  not  lost  on  ' 

Johnson.  His  letters  to  that  ladv  became 
more  elaborately  respectfbl,  and  his  subse- 
quent mention  of  her  took,  aa  we  diall  see, 
a  high  tone  of  panegync  >.] 

[''DB.   JOHNSON  TO  MRS.   MONTAGU. 

•«lMhDw.i7TS. 

"  Madam, — ^Having,  after  my  re-  ifonuf . 
turn  from  a  little  ramble  to  France,  mnw 
passed  some  time  in  the  country,  I  did  not 
near,  till  I  was  tokl  by  Miss  Reynolds,  that 

ru  were  in  town;  and  when  I  did  hear  it, 
heard  likewise  that  you  were  ill.  To 
have  you  detained  among  ua  by  sickness  is 
to  einoy  your  presence  at  too  dear  a  rate. 
I  su&r  myselr  to  be  fbttered  with  hope 
that  only  half  the  intelligence  is  now  true, 
and  that  you  are  now  ao  well  as  to  be  able 
to  leave  us,  and  so  kind  as  not  to  be  willing. 
— ^I  am,  madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

<'  Sam.  Johhsoh."] 

["dr.   JOHNSON   TO   MRS.    MONTAGU. 

«*  ITth  Dec  1770. 

"  Madam, — ^AU  that  the  esteem  Moot^. 
and  reverence  of  mankind  can  give  ''Bb. 
you  has  been  long  in  your  possession,  and 
the  little  that  I  can  add  to  the  voice  of  na- 
tions will  not  much  exalt;  of  that  little, 
however,  you  are,  I  hope,  very  certain. 

"  I  wonder,  madam,  if  you  remember 

*  [See  ant€.  v.  I  p.  102,  and  vol  I  p.  406, 
II.  sndpo»f,  9¥Jb  2eth  April,  1778.^En.] 
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Col  in  the  Hebridesi  Jl  lir  mother  ana 
heir  of  poor  Col  has  just  been  to  vifiit  me, 
and  I  have  engaged  to  dine  with  him  on 
Thursday.  I  do  not  know  his  lodging,  and 
cannot  send  him  a  message,  and  must  there- 
fore suspend  the  honour  which  you  are 
pleased  to  offer  to,  madam,  your  most 
numble  serirant,         "  Sam.  Johnson."] 

['*  DE.    JOHKSON    TO    BIRS.    MONTAGU. 

(*  Thorwlay,  Slst  D«c.  177& 

Montag.  «  Madam, — ^I  know  not  when  any 
^^*  letter  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure 
or  vexation  as  that  which  I  had  yesterday 
the  honour  of  receiving.  That  you,  ma- 
dam, should  wish  for  my  company  is  surely 
a  sufficient  reason  for  being  pleased; — that 
I  should  delay  twice,  what  I  had  so  little 
right  to  expect  even  once,  has  so  bad  an 
appearance,  that  I  can  only  hope  to  have  it 
tnoufi[ht  that  I  am  ashamed. 

"  You  have  kindly  allowed  me  to  name  a 
day.  Will  you  be  pleased,  madam,  to  ac- 
cept of  me  any  day  aAer  Tuesday.'  Till  I 
am  favoured  with  your  answer,  or  despair 
of  so  much  condescension,  I  shall  suffer  no 
engagement  to  fasten  iteelf  upon  me. — I 
am,  madam,  your  most  obliged  and  most 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson."] 

Not  having  heard  from  him  for  a  longer 
time  than  I  supposed  he  would  be  silent,  I 
wrote  to  him  Dec.  18,  not  in  good  spirits: 

"  Sometimes  I  have  been  uraid  tnat  the 
cold  which  has  gone  over  £urope  this  year 
like  a  sort  of  pestilence  has  seized  you  se- 
verely: sometmies  my  imagination,  which 
is  upon  occasions  proufick  of  evil,  hath  fig- 
urea  that  you  may  have  scHoehow  taken 
offience  at  some  part  of  my  conduct^' 

'*T0  JAMES   BOSWBLL,    ESq. 

•*28dDee.  iTTff. 

"  Dear  sir, — Never  dream  of  any  of- 
fonce.  How  should  jovl  offend  me?  I 
consider  your  friendship  as  a  possession, 
which  I  intend  to  hold  tul  you  take  it  from 
me,  and  to  lament  if  ever  by  my  fault  I 
should  lose  it.  However,  when  such  sus- 
picions find  their  way  into  your  mind,  al- 
ways give  them  vent;  I  shall  make  haste 
to  disperse  them;  but  hinder  their  first  in- 
gress if  you  can.  Consider  such  thoughts 
as  morbid. 

^  "  Such  illness  as  may  excuse  my  omis- 
sion to  Lord  Hailes,  I  cannot  honestly 
Slead.  I  have  been  hindered,  I  know  not 
ow,  by  a  succession  of  pettjr  obstructions. 
I  hope  to  mend  immediateiy,  and  to  send 
next  post  to  his  lordsliip.  Mr.  Thrale 
would  have  written  to  you  if  I  had  omitted; 
he  sends  his  oomnliments,  and  wishes  to  see 
you. 

"  You  and  your  lady  will  now  have  no 
more  wrangling  about  feudal  inheritance. 
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How  does  the  young  Laird  of  Avdunleek? 
I  suppose  Miss  Yeronica  is  grown  a  nader 
and  discourser. 

<'I  have  just  now  got  a  con^,  but  it  has 
never  yet  hindered  me  from  sleeping;  I 
have  had  quieter  nights  than  are  eommaD 
with  me. 

"  I  cannot  but  reioice  that  Joseph!  hss 
had  the  wit  to  find  tne  way  bade.  Heiia 
fine  fellow,  and  one  of  the  best  travellen  in 
the  world. 

"Young  Col  brought  me  your  letter. 
He  is  a  very  pleasing  youth.  I  took  him 
two  days  ago  to  the  Mitre,  and  we  dioed 
together.  I  was  as  civil  as  I  had  the  means 
of  neing. 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  ftom  Bmtmf,  ac- 
knowledging, with  great  appearance  of  sat- 
isfaction, the  insertion  in  tne  Edinbuig  pa- 
per.   I  am  verjr  ghid  that  it  was  done. 

"  My  comphmentB  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  who 
does  not  love  me;  and  of  all  the  rest,  I  need 
only  send  them  to  those  that  do;  and  I  am 
afraid  it  will  give  you  very  little  tionhle  to 
distribute  them. — ^I  am,  my  dear,  dear  air, 
your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Johhsov.** 

[*'  DR.  JomrsoN  TO  MR.  oraitoer'. 

(AkoBt  tTM,  bat  kn  M  Mr^ 

**  Sir, — ^When  I  returned  from  the  ooon- 
try  I  found  vour  letter;  and  would  veiy 
gladly  have  done  what  yon  desire,  had  it 
been  in  my  power.  Mr.  Fanner  is,  I  am 
confident,  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he 
gave  me  any  such  pam|^et  or  cut  I 
should  as  soon  have  suspected  mjaelf,  aa 
Mr.  Farmer,  of  fbigetftihiesB;  but  that  I  do 
not  know,  excrat  from  your  letter,  the 
name  of  Arthur  O'Toole,  nor  reoolleet  that 
I  ever  heard  of  it  before.  I  think  it  impoa- 
sibie  that  I  should  hava  suffered  such  a  to- 
tal obliteration  from  my  mind  of  any  thin^ 
which  was  efver  there.  This  at  leaatB 
certain;  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  vxh 
pamphlet;  and  equallv  certain  I  desue  jnn 
to  tmnk  it,  that  u*  I  had  it,  you  shonid  im- 
mediately receive  it  from,  sir,  your  moat 
humble  servant,        *<  Sam.  Johksojt.*'] 

In  1776,  Johnson  wrote,  so  fkr  as  I  can 
discover,  nothing  for  Uie  publiek:  bat  that 
his  mind  was  stul  ardent,  and  fraught  with 
generous  wishes  to  attain  to  still  higher  de> 
giees  of  literary  excellence,  is  proved  hv 
his  private  notes  of  this  year«  which  I  shall 
insert  in  their  proper  place. 

'  Joaeph  Ritter,  a  Bohemian,  who  was  in  mj 
aerrice  many  years,  and  attended  Dr.  JohoMi 
and  me  in  our  tour  tothe  Hehridea.  AAer  hmig 
left  me  for  some  time,  he  had  now  reCoraad  lo  ■»- 

— Bos  WELL. 

'  [The  author  of  the  **  Biographical  Hislofy  of 
England.*»-*ED.] 
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<•  lock  Jrniwy,  1776. 

"Dbab  sim> — ^I  have  at  last  sent  you  all 
Lord  Hailes'a  papers.  While  I  was  in 
France^  I  IooIm  very  often  into  Henault; 
but  Lord  Hailea,  in  my  opinion,  leaves  him 
ftr  and  far  behind.  Why  1  did  not  despatch 
80  short  a  penisal  sooner,  when  I  look  back, 
I  tm  utterly  unable  to  discover;  but  human 
moments  are  stolen  awav  by  a  thousand 
petty  impediments  which  leave  no  trace  be- 
bind  them.  I  have  been  affiicted,  through 
tbe  whole  Christmas,  with  the  general  dis- 
order, of  which  the  worst  effect  was  a  cough, 
which  is  now  much  mitigated,  though  the 
oonntrv,  on  which  I  look  from  a  window  at 
Streatham,  is  now  covered  with  a  deep 
toow.  Mrs.  Williams  is  very  ill:  every 
body  else  is  as  usuaL 

**  Among  the  papers  I  found  a  letter  to 
yon,  which  I  think  you  had  not  opened;  and 
a  paper  i  for  '  The  Chronicle,'  which  I  sup- 
pose h  not  necessaiy  now  to  insert.  I  re- 
turn them  both. 

"  I  have,  within  these  few  days,  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  Lord  Hailes's  first  vol- 
ume, for  which  I  return  my  most  respectful 
thanks. 

**  I  wish  von,  my  dearest  fnend,  and  your 
haughty  lad  v,  (for  I  know  she  does  not  love 
me),  and  the  young  ladies,  and  the  young 
Isinl,  ail  happiness.  Teach  the  young 
gentiemaa,  in  spite  of  his  mamma,  to  think 
and  ffipeak  weU  of,  sir,  jrour  affectionate 
humbw  servant,  "  Sam.  Jobvsok.'* 

At  this  time  vras  in  agitation  a  matter  of 
great  comequeaoe  tome  and  my  family, 
whieh  I  should  not  obtrude  upon  the  worm, 
wete  it  not  that  the  part  whieh  Dr.  John- 
son^ fiiendahip  for  me  made  him  take  in  it 
vntt  the  occasion  of  an  exertion  of  his  abili- 
ties, whieh  it  woukl  be  injustice  to  conceal. 
That  what  he  wrote  upon  the  subject  may 
be  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  state 
of  the  question,  which  I  shall  do  as  briefly 
mi  lean. 

In  the  year  1504,  the  barony  or  manour 
of  AucUnleck  (pronounced  J^fflick")  in  Ayr- 
shire, which  bek>nged  to  a  family  of  uie 
saaie  name  with  the  lands,  having  fallen  to 
the  crown  by  Ibrfeiture,  James  the  Fourth, 
King  of  Scotisnd,  granted  it  to  Thomas 
Boswell,  a  branch  of  an  ancient  family  in 
the  county  of  Fife,  styling  him  in  the  chtLT^ 
tcrf*^diieelofamiHmri nostras"  and  assign- 
ing as  tbe  cause  of  the  grant,  ^^pro  bono  et 
Jtdeli  urwHo  nokU  onBsHto.*'  Thomas 
Boswell  was  slain  in  oattle,  fighting  alone 
irith  his  sovereign,  at  the  fatal  field  of 
Flodden,  in  IMS. 

From  this  very  honourable  founder  of 

[No  desbt  aa  adfatiasmaat  of  apokigy  to 
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our  family,  the  estate  was  transmitted,  in  a 
direct  senes  of  heirs-male,  to  David  Boswell, 
my  father's  great-grand  uncle,  who  had  no 
sons,  but  four  daughters,  who  were  all  re- 
spectably married,  the  eldest  to  Lord  Cath- 
cart. 

David  Boswell,  beine  resolute  in  the  mil- 
itary feudal  principle  of  continuing  tiie  male 
succession,  passed  by  liis  daughters,  and 
settled  the  estate  on  his  nephew  by  his  next 
brother,  who  approved  of  the  deed,  and  re- 
nounced any  pretensions  which  he  might 
possibly  have,  in  preference  to  his  son. 
But  the  estate  having  been  burthened  with 
large  portions  to  the  daughters,  and  other 
debts,  it  was  necessary  for  the  nephew  to 
sell  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  what  re- 
mained was  still  much  micumbered. 

Tbe  frugality  of  tbe  nephew  preserved, 
and,  in  some  degree,  relieved  the  estate. 
His  son,  mv  grand-father,  an  eminent  law- 
yer, not  only  re-purchssed  a  great  part  of 
what  had  been  sold,  but  acquired  other 
lands;  and  my  father,  who  was  one  of  the 
judges  of  Scotland,  and  had  added  consider- 
ably to  the  estate,  now  signified  his  inclins- 
tion  to  take  the  privilege  aUowed  1^  our 
law  9,  to  secure  it  to  his  family  in  perpetuity 
by  an  entail,  which,  on  account  of  his  mar- 
riage articles,  could  not  be  done  without 
my  consent. 

In  the  plan  of  entailing  the  estate,  I 
heartily  concurred  with  him,  though  I  was 
the  first  to  be  restrained  by  it;  but  we  unhap- 
pily differed  as  to  the  series  of  heirs  which 
should  be  established,  or,  in  the  langua|^e 
of  our  law,  called  to  the  succession.  My 
father  had  declared  a  predilection  for  heirs- 
general,  that  is,  males  and  females  indis- 
criminately. He  was  willing,  however, 
that  idl  males  descending  from  his  grand- 
father should  be  preferred  to  females;  but 
would  not  extend  that  privilege  to  males 
deriving  their  descent  from  a  higher  source. 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  zealous  partiali- 
ty for  heirs-male,  however  remote,  which  I 
maintained  by  arguments,  which  appeared 
to  me  to  have  considerable  weight  3.    And 

'  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  1686,  cap. 
22. — ^BoswsLita 

*  As  fint,  tbe  opinion  of  some  dirtingn'mhed 
nBtamlittB,  that  our  tpecies  is  transmitted  through 
males  only,  the  female  being  all  alone  no  mora 
than  a  niius,  or  none,  as  Mother  Earth  is  to 
plants  of  every  sort ;  which  notion  seems  to  bo 
confirmed  by  that  text  of  Scripture,  *'  He  was 
yet  in  the  loins  of  his  vathkr,  whenMelchie^ 
deck  met  him  "  (Heb.  vii.  10),  and  consequent- 
ly, that  a  man's  grandson  by  a  daoghter,  instead 
of  being  his  surest  descendant,  as  b  vnlgariv 
said,  has,  in  reality,  no  connexion  whatever  with 
hii  blood.  And,  secondly,  independent  of  this 
theory  (which,  if  true,  shoold  completely  ezclwle 
heiis^ieiMfal),  that  if  the  prefisrenee  of  a  male  to 
a  ftmals,  withoat  rsgard  to  primogenitare)  as  a 
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m  the  particular  case  of  our  family,  I  appre- 
hended that  we  were  under  an  implied  ob* 
ligation,  in  honour  and  good  faith,  to  trans- 
mit the  estate  by  the  same  tenure  which  he 
held  it,  which  was  as  heirs-male,  excluding 
nearer  females.  I  therefore,  as  I  thought 
conscientiously,  objected  to  my  father's 
scheme. 

My  opposition  was  very  displeasing  to  my 
father,  who  was  entitled  to  great  respect 
and  deference;  and  I  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend disa^^reeable  consequences  fVom  my 
non-compliance  with  his  wishes.  Afler 
much  perplexity  and  uneasiness,  I  wrote  to 
Dr,  Johnson,  stating  the  case,  with  all  its 
difficulties,  at  full  length,  and  earnestly  re- 
questing that  he  would  consider  it  at  leisure, 
and  favour  me  with  his  friendly  opinion  and 
advice. 

**  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  BSd. 

*<  London,  l5Ui  January,  1776. 

"  Dear  sir, — ^I  was  much  impr^sed  by 
your  letter,  and  if  I  can  form  upon  your 
case  any  resolution  satisfactory  to  mvself, 
will  very  gladly  impart  it:  but  whether  I 
am  equal  to  it,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  case 
compounded  of  law  and  justice,  and  requires 
a  mind  versed  in  juridical  disquisitions. 
Could  not  you  tell  your  whole  mind  to  Lord 
Hailes  f  He  is,  you  know,  both  a  Christian 
and  a  lawyer.  1  suppose  he  is  above  par- 
tiality, and  above  loquacitv,  and,  I  believe, 
he  will  not  think  the  time  lost  in  which  he 
may  quiet  a  disturbed,  or  settle  a  wavering 
mind.  Write  to  me  as  any  thine  occurs 
to  you;  and  if  I  find  myself  stopped  by  want 


son,  though  much  yoooger,  nay  even  a  graodson 
by  a  son,  to  a  daughter),  be  once  admitted,  as  it 
uniTenally  is,  it  most  be  equally  reasonable  and 
proper  in  the  most  remote  degree  of  descent  from 
an  original  proprietor  of  an  estate,  as  in  the  near- 
est ;  iMcanse,  however  distant  from  the  repraseot- 
ative  at  the  time,  that  remote  heir-male,  upon 
the  faihire  of  those  nearer  to  the  original  propri- 
etor than  he  is,  becomes  in  fact  the  nearest  male 
to  Atfit,  and  is,  therefore,  preferable  as  his  repre- 
sentative, to  a  female  descendant  A  little  exten- 
sion of  mind  will  enable  ns  easily  to  perceive  that 
a  son's  son,  in  continuation  to  wbaterer  length  of 
time,  is  preferable  to  a  son's  daughter,  in  the  sdc- 
cession  to  an  ancient  inheritance  ;  in  which  re- 
gard should  be  had  to  the  representation  of  the 
original  proprietor,  and  not  to  that  of  one  of  hisde- 
■cendants.  I  am  aware  of  Blackstone's  admira- 
ble demonstration  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  le- 
gal succession,  upon  the  principle  of  there  beins 
the  greatest  probability  that  the  nearest  heir  of 
the  person  who  last  dies  proprietor  of  an  estate  is 
of  the  blood  of  the  first  purehaser.  But  supposing 
a  pedigree  to  be  carefoily  authenticated  through 
all  its  branches,  instead  of  mereprobahiUty  there 
will  be  a  certainty  that  the  neareet  ^etr-ma/e, 
at  whatever  period,  has  the  same  right  of  blood 
with  the  fint  heir-male,  namely,  the  original 
pureha$er*§  eUieet  f<m.— Boswbll. 


of  facts  necessary  to  be  known,  I  will  make 
inquiries  of  you  as  my  doubts  arise. 

"  If  your  former  resolutions  should  be 
found  only  fanciful,  vou  decide  rightlv  in 
judging  that  your  father's  fancies  may  claiffl 
the  preference;  but  whether  they  are  fanci- 
ful or  rational  is  the  Question.  1  really 
think  Lord  Hailes  could  help  us. 

"Make  my  compliments  to  dear  Mn. 
Bos  well;  and  tell  her,  that  I  hope  to  be 
wanting  in  nothing  that  I  can  contribute  to 
bring  you  all  out  of  your  troubles.  I  aoif 
dear  sir,  most  affectionately,  your  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johhsov." 

<*  TO  JAMXS  BOSW£LL,  ESQ. 

•«adPA.  tTie. 

"  Deaa  sm^ — ^I  am  going  to  write  upoo 
a  question  which  requires  moise  knovrledge 
of  local  law,  and  more  acquaintance  with 
the  general  rules  of  inheritance,  than  I  can 
claim;  but  I  write,  because  you  req|ue8t  it 

"  Land  is,  like  anjr  other  possession,  by 
natural  right  wholly  in  the  power  of  its  pr^ 
sent  owner;  and  may  be  scud,  given*  or  be- 
queathed, absolutely  or  conditioDally,  as 
judgment  shall  direct  or  passion  incite. 

"  But  natural  right  would  avail  little  with* 
out  the  protection  of  law;  and  the  pximaiy 
notion  of  law  is  restraint  in  the  exercise  oif 
natural  right.  A  man  is  therefore  in  aociety 
not  fully  master  of  what  he  calls  his  own, 
but  he  still  retains  all  the  power  which  law 
does  not  tske  from  him. 

*<  In  the  exercise  of  the  right  which  law 
either  leaves  or  gives,  regard  is  to  be  paid 
to  moral  obligations. 

"  Of  the  estate  which  we  are  now  consi- 
dering, your  father  still  retains  such  posses- 
sion,  with  such  power  over  it,  that  he  can 
sell  it,  and  do  with  the  money  what  he  will, 
without  any  legal  impediment.  But  when 
he  extends  his  power  beyond  his  own  fa'fe, 
by  settling  the  order  of  successton,  the  law 
makes  your  consent  necessary. 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  he  sells  the  land  to 
risk  the  money  in  some  specious  adventurey 
and  in  that  adventure  loses  the  whole;  bis 
posterity  would  be  disappointed;  but  they 
could  not  think  themselves  injured  or  rob- 
bed. If  he  spent  it  upon  vice  or  pleasuiv, 
his  successors  could  only  call  him  vicious 
and  voluptuous;  they  eould  not  say  that  he 
was  injurious  or  unjust. 

<<  He  that  may  do  more  may  do  less.  He 
that  by  selling  or  squandering  may  diatn- 
heritawhole  family,  may  certain^  dlain* 
herit  part  by  a  oartial  settlement. 

"  Laws  are  formed  by  the  manners  and 
exigencies  of  particular  times,  aud  it  ia  but 
accidental  that  they  last  longer  than  their 
causes:  the  limitation  of  fetulal  suoeeaaion 
to  the  male  arose  from  the  obligation  of  the 
tenant  to  attend  his  chief  in  war. 

*<  As  times  and  opinions  are  alwayseoftng^ 
ing,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  osufpstioa 
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to  piMoiW  ndea  to  po8tenV>  l^y  pi^anunff 
to  judge  of  what  we  cannot  know;  and  I 
hmow  not  whether  I  fully  approve  either 
your  deeign  or  your  father's,  to  limit  that 
fueeesaion  which  descended  to  yon  unlimit- 
ed. If  we  are  to  leave  aartum  tectum  to 
posterity,  what  we  have  without  any  merit 
of  our  own  received  from  our  ancestors, 
should  not  choice  and  free-will  he  kept  un- 
violated?  Is  land  to  he  treated  with  more 
reverence  than  liberty?  If  this  considersr 
tion  should  restrain  your  father  from  disin- 
heriting some  of  the  males,  does  it  leave  you 
the  power  of  disinheriting  all  the  females? 
"  Can  the  nossessor  of  a  feudal  estate 
mike  any  will  r  Can  he  appoint,  out  of  the 
inheritanee,  any  portion  to  his  daughters? 
There  seems  to  be  a  verv  shadowy  differ- 
ence between  the  power  of  leaving  land,  and 
of  leavinff  money  to  be  raised  from  land: 
between  leaving  an  estate  to  fenudes,  and 
leaving  the  male  heir,  in  effect,  only  their 
steward. 

"  Suppose  at  one  time  a  law  that  allowed 
only  males  to  inherit,  and  dnring  the  con- 
tiiraanee  of  this  law  many  estates  to  have 
descended,  passing  by  the  females,  to  re- 
moter heirs.  Suppose  ailerwaixls  the  law 
repealed  in  correspondence  with  a  change 
or  maaners,  and  women  made  capable  of 
inheritance;  would  not  then  Uie  tenure  of 
estates  be  changed?  Could  the  women  have 
no  benefit  from  a  law  made  in  their  favour? 
Most  they  be  passed  by  upon  moral  princi- 
ples (brever,  because  they  were  once  ex- 
aoded  by  a  legal  prohibition?  Or  may 
that  which  passed  only  to  males  by  one  law, 
pass  likewise  to  females  by  another? 

''  Tea  mention  your  resolution  to  main- 
tain the  right  of  }rour  brotbera^:  I  do  not 
see  how  any  of  their  rights  are  invaded. 

**  As  your  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the 
act  of  your  ancestor,  who  diverted  the  suc- 
cession from  the  females,  you  inquire,  very 
properly*  what  were  his  motives,  and  what 
was  bos  intention:  for  you  certainly  are  not 
bound  by  hia  act  more  than  he  intended  to 
bind  you,  nor  hokl  your  land  on  harder  or 
stricter  tenns  than  those  on  which  it  was 
granted. 

"  loteations  must  be  gathered  from  acts. 
When  he  left  the  estate  to  his  nephew,  b^ 
exeludin^  his  daughters,  was  it,  or  was  it 
not  in  his  power  to  have  nerpetuated  the 
sueecBSiou  to  the  males?    If  he  could  have 
done  H,  he  seems  to  have  shown  by  omit- 
ting it,  that  he  did  not  desire  it  to  be  done, 
and,  upon  your  own  principles,  you  will  not 
easily  prove  your  rignt  to  destroy  that  ca- 
psciQr  of  succession  which  your  ancestors 
have  Jeft. 
'^  If  3fOttr  sacsstor  had  not  the  power  of 
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making  a  perpetual  settlement;  and  if, 
therefore,  we  cannot  judge  distinctly  of  his 
intentions,  yet  his  act  can  only  be  considered 
as  an  example;  it  makes  not  an  obligation. 
And,  as  you  observe,  he  set  no  example  of 
rigorous  adherence  to  the  line  of  succession. 
He  that  overlooked  a  brother,  would  not 
wonder  that  little  regard  is  shown  to  remote 
relations. 

"  As  the  rules  of  succession  are,  in  a  great 
part,  purely  legal,  no  man  can  be  supposed 
to  bequeath  any  thing,  but  upon  legal  terms; 
he  can  grant  no  power  which  the  law 
denies;  and  if  he  makes  no  special  and  de- 
finite limitation,  he  confers  all  ^e  power 
which  the  law  allows. 

<*  Your  ancestor,  for  some  reason,  disin- 
herited his  daughters;  but  it  no  more  fol- 
lows that  he  intended  tliis  act  as  a  rule  for 
posterity,  than  the  disinheriting  of  his 
brother. 

«•  If,  therefore,  you  ask  by  what  right 
your  father  admits  daughters  to  inheritance, 
ask  yourself,  first,  bv  idiat  right  you  require 
them  to  be  excluded? 

"  It  appears,  upon  reflection,  that  your 
father  excludes  nobody;  he  only  admits 
nearer  females  to  inherit  before  males  more 
remote;  and  the  exclusion  is  purely  conse- 
quential. 

«  These,  dear  nr,  are  my  thoughts,  im- 
metiiodical  and  deliberative;  but,  perhaps, 
you  may  find  in  them  some  glimmering  of 
evidence. 

"I  cannot,  however,  but  affsin  recom- 
mend to  you  a  confbrence  with  Lord  Hailes, 
whom  you  know  to  be  both  a  lawyer  and  a 
Christian. 

**  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell, 
though  she  does  not  love  me.  I  am,  sir, 
your  affectionate  aervant, 

<<  Sam.  Jorksov.*' 

I  had  followed  his  recommendation  and 
consulted  Lord  Hailes,  ^o  upon  this  sub- 
ject had  a  finn  opinion  contrary  to  mine. 
His  lordship  oblijpngl;^  took  the  trouble  to 
write  me  a  letter,  in  which  he  discussed,  with 
legal  and  historical  learning,  the  points  in 
which  I  saw  much  difficul^,  maintaining 
that  *'  the  succession  of  heirs-general  was 
the  succession,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  fVom 
the  throne  to  the  cottage,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn  it  by  record; "  observing  that  the  es- 
tate of  our  family  had  not  been  limited  to 
heirs-male;  and  that  though  an  heir-male 
had  in  one  instance  been  cnosen  in  prefer^ 
ence  to  nearer  females,  that  had  been  an  ar- 
bitrary act,  which  had  seemed  to  be  best  in 
the  embarrassed  state  of  affairs  at  that  time: 
and  the  fact  was,  that  upon  a  fair  compute* 
tion  of  the  value  of  land  and  money  at  the 
time,  applied  to  the  estate  and  the  burthens 
upon  it,  there  was  nothing  given  the  heiis- 
male  but  the  skeleton  of  an  estate.    «Ths 
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plea  of  conscienee,"  said  his  lordship, 
*<  which  you  put,  is  a  most  respectable  one, 
especially  when  e(m»eience  ana  sfj/are  on 
different  sides.  But  I  think  that  conscience 
is  not  well  infonned,  and  that  self  and  the 
ought  on  this  occasion  to  be  of  a  side." 

This  letter,  which  had  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  my  mind,  I  sent  to  Dr.  John- 
son, begginj^  to  hear  from  him  again  upon 
this  interesting  question. 

'*  TO  JAMKS  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  9th  February,  1778. 

*<  Dear  sir, — Having  not  any  acquaints 
ance  with  the  laws  or  customs  of  Scotland, 
I  endeavoured  to  consider  your  question 
upon  general  principles,  and  found  nothing 
of  much  validity  that  I  could  oppose  to  this 
position:  '  He  who  inherits  a  nef  unlimited 
by  his  ancestors  inherits  the  power  of  limit- 
ing it  according  to  his  own  judgment  or 
opinion.'  if  this  be  true,  you  may  join  wi th 
your  father. 

"  Further  consideration  produces  another 
conclusion:  *  He  who  receives  a  fief  unlim- 
ited by  his  ancestors  gives  his  heirs  some 
reason  to  complain  if  he  does  not  transmit 
it  unlimited  to  posterity.  For  why  should 
he  make  the  state  of  others  worse  than  his 
own,  without  a  reason? '  If  this  be  true, 
though  neither  you  nor  ^ur  father  are 
about  to  do  what  is  quite  right,  but  as  your 
father  violates  (I  think)  the  legal  succession 
least,  he  seems  to  be  nearer  the  right  than 
yourself 

"  It  cannot  but  occur  that  *  Women  have 
natural  and  equitable  claims  as  well  as  men, 
and  these  claims  are  not  to  be  capriciously 
or  )i^htiy  superseded  or  infringed.'  When 
fiefs  implied  military  service,  it  is  easily  dis- 
cerned why  females  could  not  inherit  them, 
but  that  reason  is  now  at  an  end.  As  man- 
.ners  make  laws,  manners  likewise  repeal 
them. 

"  These  are  the  general  conclusions  which 
I  have  attained.  None  of  them  are  very 
favourable  to  your  scheme  of  entail,  nor 
perhaps  to  any  scheme.  My  observation, 
that  onlv  he  who  acquires  an  estate  may  be- 
queath ft  capriciously  i,  if  it  contains  any 
conviction,  includes  this  position  likewise, 
that  only  he  who  acquires  an  estate  may 
entail  it  capriciously.  But  I  think  it  may 
be  safely  presumed,  that  <  he  who  inherits 
en. estate,  inherits  all  the  power  legally  con- 
comitant; '  and  that  <  He  who  p^ves  or 
leaves  unlimited  an  estate  legally  limitable, 
must  be  presumed  to  give  that  power  of 
limitation  which  he  omitted  to  take  awav, 
and  to  commit  future  contingencies  to  fu- 
ture prudence.'  In  these  two  positions  I 
believe  Lord  Hailes  will  advise  vou  to  rest; 


'  I  had  rammded  him  of  his 
tioned,  vol  L  p.  921.-*Boswbll. 


everv  other  notion  of  poasesnoD  •eema  to 
me  full  of  difiicultiee,  and  embarrlMsed  with 
scruples. 

"  If  these  axioms  be  allowed,  you  have 
arrived  now  at  full  liberty  without  the  help 
of  particular  circumstances,  which,  howev- 
er, have  in  your  case  great  weieht.  You 
verv  riffhtly  observe,  that  he  who  passing 
by  his  orother  ^ave  tlie  inheritance  to  his 
nephew,  could  bmit  no  more  than  he  gave; 
and  by  Lord  Hailes's  estimate  of  fourteea 
years'  purchase,  what  he  gave  waa  no  more 
than  you  may  easily  entail  according  to 
your  own  opinion,  if  that  opinion  ahoukl  fi- 
nally prevail. 

''Lord  Hailes's  suspicion  that  entaila  are 
encroachments  on  the  dominion  of  Provi* 
dence,  may  be  extended  to  ail  hereditiry 
privileges  and  all  permanent  institutions;  i 
do  not  see  why  it  may  not  be  extended  to 
any  provision  for  the  present  hour,  mce  til 
care  about  futurity  proceeds  upon  a  auppo- 
sition,  that  we  know  at  least  in  some  d^ree 
what  will  be  future.  Of  the  future  we  oer* 
tainly  know  nothing;  but  we  may  tom 
conjectures  from  the  past;  and  the  power 
of  forming  conjectures  includes,  in  mj 
opiiiioui  the  duty  of  actinff  in  oonibrmitj 
to  that  probability,  which  we  discover. 
Providence  gives  the  power,  of  which  rea- 
son teaches  the  use.  I  am,  dear  air,  jtnx 
most  faithful  servant,    **  Sam.  Johksoii. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  get  some  ground  now 
with  Mrs.  Boswell:  make  my  compliments 
to  her,  and  to  the  little  people.. 

"  Don't  burn  papers;  tbey  may  be  safe 
enough  in  your  own  box;  you  will  wish  to 
see  them  hereafter." 


fi 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  BSQ. 

« t6ih  Febrany,  iTTSi 

<'Dear  sir,— To  the  letters  which  I 
have  written  about  your  great  question  I 
have  nothing  to  add.  If  your  conacieoce 
is  satisfied,  you  have  now  only  your  pru- 
dence to  consult.  I  long  for  a  letter,  that 
I  may  know  how  this  troublesome  and  vex- 
atious question  is  at  last  decided  K  I  hope 
that  it  will  at  last  end  well.  Lord  Hailes's 
letter  was  very  friendly,  and  very  seaanma* 
ble,  but  I  think  his  aversion  from  entails 


*  The  entail  Inxned  by  my  father  with 
jndiciom  clanaes  was  settled  by  him  and  iim. 
tiing  the  estate  apoo  the  heifs  male  of  hii  gr 
father,  which  I  found  had  been  already  done  by 
my  grandfather,  imperfectly,  but  so  as  to  b«  de- 
feats only  by  seUin^  the  lands.  I  was  (haed  by 
Dr.  Johnson  from  scraplea  of  consci^otioaa  obli* 

g&tion,  and  conld,  therefore,  gratify  my  firthv. 
nt  my  opinion  and  partiality  for  male  floeoeanoa, 
in  its  uill  extent,  remained  nndwiken.  Yet  let  earn 
not  be  thon^  hanb  or  ankind  to  daaghtw  ;  for 
my  DOtkm  w,  that  they  ahonld  be  XntSmA 
great  afiaetioa  and  Unkaomm^  and  always 
pata  of  the  prosparity  of  the  fimily.^ — Boaar 
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has  loineChiog  io  it  like  superstition.  Prov- 
ideoce  is  not  covnterscted  by  any  means 
which  Providence  puts  into  oar  power. 
The  continaance  and  propagation  of  fami- 
lies makes  a  great  part  of  the  Jewish  law, 
and  is  by  no  means  prohibited  in  the  Chris- 
tian institution,  though  the  necessity  of  it 
continues  no  longer.  Hereditary  tenures 
are  established  in  all  civilized  countries,  and 
are  accompanied  in  most  with  hereditary 
authority.  Sir  William  Temple  considers 
our  constitution  ss  defective,  that  there  is 
not  an  unalienable  estate  in  land  connected 
with  a  peerage:  and  Lord  Bacon  mentions 
as  a  proof  that  the  Turks  are  barbarians, 
their  want  of  $tirpe»f  as  he  calls  them,  or 
hereditary  rank.  Do  not  let  your  mind, 
when  it  is  freed  from  the  supposed  necessity 
of  a  rigorous  entail,  be  entangled  with  con- 
traiT  objections,  and  tliink  all  entails  un- 
lawmly  till  you  have  cogent  arguments, 
which  I  believe  you  will  never  find.  I  am 
afraid  of  scruples. 

**  I  have  now  sent  all  Lord  Hailes's  pa- 
pen;  |>art  I  found  hidden  in  a  drawer  in 
which  I  had  laid  them  for  security,  and  had 
ibfgotten  them.  Part  of  these  are  written 
twice:  I  have  returned  both  the  copies. 
Part  I  had  read  before. 

'<  Be  so  kind  as  to  return  Lord  Hailes 
my  most  respectful  thanks  for  his  first  vol- 
ume: his  accuracy  strikes  me  with  wonder; 
his  narrative  is  far  superior  to  that  of  Re- 
nault, as  i  have  formerly  mentioned. 

«  I  am  afraid  that  the  trouble  which  my 
irregularity  and  delay  has  cost  him  is  great- 
er, lar  greater,  than  any  good  that  1  can 
do  him  will  ever  recompense  ;  but  if  I  have 
any  more  copy,  I  will  try  to  do  better. 

*'  Pray  let  me  know  if  Mrs.  Bosweil  is 
friends  with  me,  and  pay  my  respects  to 
Veronics,  and  fiuphemia,  and  Alexander. 
I  am,  air,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'*  Sam.  Johnsok." 


«< 


MR.  BOBWBLL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

MRdiabarsb,  SOth  Feb.  1776. 
•  •••••• 

**  Yon  have  illuminated  my  mind,  and  re- 
iievad  me  iVom  imaginarv  shackles  of  con- 
scientious obligation.  Were  it  necessary, 
I  eoukl  immediately  join  in  an  entail  upon 
the  aeries  of  heirs  approved  by  my  father; 
bat  it  ia  better  not  to  act  too  suddenly." 

**  DB.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 

•«  84th  Febrnaiy,  1778. 

"DsAR  SIB, — I  am  glad  that  what  I 
could  think  or  say  has  at  all  contributed  to 
quiet  your  thoughts.  Tour  resolution  not 
Io  act,  till  your  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
Boore  deliberation,  is  very  just.  If  you  have 
been  acmpulous,  do  not  be  rash.  I  hope 
that  aa  yon  think  more,  and  take  opportu- 
oitiea  of  talking  with  men  intelligent  in 


?[uestions  of  property,  you  will  be  able  to 
irce  yourself  from  every  difliculty. 

"  When  I  wrote  last,  I  sent,  I  think,  ten 
packets.    Did  you  receive  them  all? 

'«  You  must  tell  Mrs.  Bosweil  that  I  sus- 
pected her  to  have  written  without  your 
knowledge!,  and  therefore  did  not  return 
any  answer,  lest  a  clandestine  correspon- 
dence should  have  been  perniciously  dis- 
covered. I  will  write  to  her  soon.  •  • 
I  am,  dear  sir,  most  affectionately  yours, 

*'  Sam.  Johvson." 

Having  communicated  to  Lord  Hailes 
what  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  concerning  the 
question  which  perplexed  me  so  much,  his 
lordship  wrote  to  me:  "  Your  scruples  have 
produced  more  fruit  than  1  ever  expected 
from  them;  an  excellent  dissertation  on 
general  principles  of  morals  and  law." 

I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  20th  of 
February,  complaining  of  melancholy,  and 
expressing  a  strong  desire  to  be  with  him; 
informing  him  that  the  ten  packets  came 
all  safe;  that  Lord  Hailes  was  much  obliged 
to  him,  and  said  he  had  almost  wholly  re^ 
moved  his  scruples  against  entails. 

''to   JAMES    BOSWELL,    ES^. 

•*MiM«rdl,l77S. 

<<  Dear  sir, — I  have  not  had  your  letter 
half  an  hour;  as  you  lay  so  much  weight 
upon  my  notions,  I  should  think  it  not  just 
to  delay  my  answer. 

**  I  am  very  sorry  that  your  melsncholy 
should  return,  and  should  be  sorry  likewise 
if  it  could  have  no  relief  but  from  my  com- 
pany. My  counsel  you  ma^  have  when 
you  are  pleased  to  re(][uire  it;  but  of  mv 
company  you  cannot  m  the  next  montn 
have  much,  for  Mr.  Thrale  will  take  me  to 
Italy,  he  says,  on  the  1st  of  April. 

"  Let  me  warn  you  very  earnestly  against 
scruples.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  reconciled 
to  your  settlement,  and  think  it  a  great 
honour  to  have  shaken  Lord  Hailes's  opin- 
ion of  entails.  Do  not,  however,  hope 
wholly  to  reason  away  your  troubles;  do 
not  feed  them  with  attention,  and  they  will 
die  imperceptibly  away.  Fix  your  thoughts 
upon  your  business,  fill  your  intervals  with 
company,  and  sunshine  will  again  break  in 
upon  your  mind.  If  you  will  come  to  me, 
you  must  come  very  quickly;  and  even 
then  I  know  not  but  we  may  scour  the 
countiy  together,  for  I  have  a  mind  to  see 
Oxford  and  Lichfield  before  I  set  out  on 
this  long  journey.  To  this  I  can  only  add 
that  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  afiectionate 
humble  servant, 

<<  Sam.  Johnson." 


*  A  letter  to  him  on  the  interasting  nhjoet  of 
the  familj  ■ettlemeDt,  which  I  had  read.— Bos- 

WSLI*. 
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"to  jamib  boswkll,  Esa. 

**  12th  Maich,  1776. 

"jykkR  8IE,— Very  early  in  April  wc 
leave  Endand,  and  in  the  lineffinning  of  the 
next  week  I  shall  leave  London  for  a  short 
time;  of  this  I  think  it  necessary  to  inform 
you,  that  you  may  not  he  disappointed  in 
any  of  your  enterprises.  I  had  not  fuU^ 
resolved  to  go  into  the  country  before  this 
day. 

<<  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to 
Lord  Hailes;  and  mention  verv  particular- 
ly to  Mrs.  Boswell  mv  hope  tnat  she  is  re- 
conciled to,  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

[''  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  THB  REV.  JOHN  WES- 
LET. 

«  eth  Feb.  1776. 

o«ut.  Mif.  "  SiE,— When  I  received  your 
1797, p. 4S&  'Commentary  on  the  Bible,'  I 
durst  not  at  first  flatter  myself  that  I  was 
to  keep  it,  having  so  little  claim  to  so  valu- 
able a  present;  and  when  Mrs.  Hall  ^  in- 
formed me  of  your  kindness,  was  hindered 
from  time  to  time  from  returning  you  those 
thanks,  which  I  now  entreat  you  to  accept. 
"  I  have  thanks  likewise  to  return  you 
for  the  addition  of  your  important  suffrage 
to  my  argument  on  the  American  question. 
To  have  gained  such  a  mind  as  yours  may 
justly  confirm  me  in  my  own  opinion. 
What  effect  my  paper  has  upon  the  publick, 
I  know  not;  but  I  nave  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
couraged. The  lecturer  was  surely  in  the 
right,  who,  though  he  saw  his  audience 
shnking  away,  refused  to  quit  the  chair, 
while  Plato  staid. — I  am,  reverend  air, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."] 

Above  thirty  years  ago,  the  heirs  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon  presented  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  with  the  continuation  of  his 
*<  HistorjT)"  And  such  other  of  his  lordship's 
manuscripts  as  had  not  been  published,  on 
condition  that  the  profits  arising  from  their 
publication  should  be  applied  to  the  estab- 
ushment  of  a  mmUge  in  the  university  s. 
The  giA  wa^  accepted  in  full  convocation. 
A  person  3  being  now  recommended  to  Dr. 
Jonnson,  as  fit  to  superintend  this  proposed 
riding-school,  he  eaerted  himself  with  that 
zeal  for  which  he  was  remarkable  upon 

I  rMr.  Wesley*!  aater.— Ed.] 

*  fTha  Clarendon  MISS.,  and  any  money  which 
might  arise  fiom  the  sale  or  jrabUcation  of  theoi, 
wen  pren  by  Catiierine,  Dachess  Dowager  of 
Qneensbory ,  as  a  beginning  of  a  fitnd  for  sapport- 
iog  a  maii^e  or  academy  for  riding,  and  odier 
asefiU  eiereises  in  Oxford,  poxnantto,  andin  con- 
finnatran  irf",  Che  last  will  of  Heniy  Loid  Hyde, 
bearing  data  the  lOtb  day  of  Aagnit,  1761.— 
Hall.] 

'  [A  Mr.  Carter.  Sea  ante,  8d  of  March, 
ins ^En.] 


every  similar  oocBtton*  But,  on  Inqvoy 
into  the  matter,  he  found  that  the  aeheoM 
was  not  likely  to  be  soon  carried  Into  ex&> 
cution;  the  profita  arising  from  the  Clarea- 
don  press  being,  from  some  mismanage^ 
ment,  very  scanty.  This  having  b^a 
explained  to  him  bv  a  resoectable  dignitsiy 
of  the  church,  who  had  good  meanaof 
knowingr  it,  he  wrote  a  letter  upon  the  anl^ 
ject,  which  at  once  exhibits  hia  eztraoitli- 
nary  precision  and  aeutenesa,  and  his  wana 
attachment  to  his  alma  mater. 


(« 


TO  THB  AfiV.  DH.  WETHKBBLI.,  MASTCt 

or  UNIVBftSITT  COLLKGB,   OXFOBD. 

«•  lasfc  Umth,  1176. 

"  Dbab  siBf — Few  things  are  more  on* 
pleasani  than  the  transaction  of  boaiocaB 
with  men  who  are  above  knowing  or  cariog 
what  they  have  to  do;  such  aa  the  tni^ 
tees  for  Lord  Combury's  institution  will, 
perhaps,  appear,  when  you  have  lead 
Dr.  ••••••»8  letter. 

"  The  last  part  of  the  Doetor>a  ktter 
is  of  great  importance.  The  complaint^ 
which  he  makes  I  have  heard  long  ago,  and 
did  not  know  but  it  was  redieeaed.  It  is 
unhappy  that  a  practice  so  erroneous  has 
not  been  altered;  for  altered  it  must  be,  or 
our  press  will  be  useless  with  all  its  priri- 
leges.  The  booksellers,  who,  like  all 
other  men,  have  strong  prejudices  in  their 
own  favour,  are  enough  inclined  to  think 
the  practice  of  printing  and  selling  books 
by  any  but  themselves  an  encroachment  on 
the  rights  of  their  fraternity;  and  have  need 
of  stronger  inducements  to  circulate  aca- 
demical publications  than  those  of  another: 
for,  of  that  mutual  co-operation  by  whtth 
the  general  trade  is  earned  on,  the  univer* 
sity  can  bear  no  part  Of  thoae  whom  he 
neither  loves  nor  lears,  and  from  wlioiB  he 
expects  no  reciprocation  of  good  ofiioes» 
why  should  any  man  promote  the  interest 
but  for  profit.^  I  suppose,  with  ail  our 
scholastick  ignorance  of  mankind,  we  are 
still  too  knowing  to  expect  thst  the  book- 
sellere  will  erect  themselves  into  palroas» 
and  buy  and  sell  under  the  inftueooe  of  a 
disinterested  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
learning. 

"  To  the  bootfselksra,  if  we  look  for  either 
honour  or  profit  from  our  press,  not  only 
their  common  profit,  but  somethii^  move 
must  be  allowed;  and  if  hooka,  printed  at 
Oxford,  are  expected  to  be  rated  at  a  hick 
price,  that  price  must  be  levied  on  t6a  pniH 
lick,  and  paid  by  the  ultimate  pur^aeer, 
not  by  the  intermediate  agents.  'What 
price  shall  be  set  upon  the  Dook  is,  to  the 
Dooksellers.    wholly   indifferent,    provided 


*  I  suppose  the  oompbiiat  was,  tiwi  the 
tees  of  the  Oxford  pssi  dkl  not  aUow  the 
booksellen  a  sofficient  profit  upon  twidiii^ 
pablicationi. — ^Boswsll. 
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thtt  they  gnu  a  proportionate  profit  hy 
Mgotiadiiff  the  sale, 

"  Why  Dooka  printed  at  Oxford  should 
be  particularly  dear,  I  am,  however^  unable 
to  nod.  We  pay  no  rent;  we  inherit  many 
of  oar  inatrumentB  and  materials;  lodging 
and  victuals  are  cheaper  than  at  London; 
nndi  therefore,  workmanship  ought,  at 
least,  not  to  be  dearer.  Our  expenses  are 
natttraUy  km  than  those  of  booksellers; 
sod  in  most  eases,  communities  are  content 
with  less  profit  than  individuals. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  not  considered  through 
bow  many  hanos  a  book  often  passes,  before 
it  comes  mto  those  of  the  reader;  or  what 
part  oi  the  profit  each  hand  must  re- 
tain, as  a  motive  for  transmitting  it  to  the 
next 

"  We  wiU  call  our  primary  ^gent  in  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Cadell,  who  receives  our  books 
from  OS,  gives  them  room  in  his  warehouse, 
and  issues  them  on  demand:  by  him  thev 
are  sold  to  Mr.  Dilly,  a  wholesale  booksel- 
ler, who  sends  them  into  the  country;  and 
(he  last  seller  is  the  country  bookseller. 
Here  are  three  profits  to  be  paid  between 
the  printer  and  tne  reader,  or,  in  the  style 
of  oonuneroe,  between  the  manufacturer 
and  the  consumer;  and  if  any  of  these 
profits  is  too  penurionsly  distributed,  the 
process  of  commerce  is  interrupted. 

"  We  are  now  come  to  tne  practical 
4|ue8tio«iy  what  is  to  be  done.^  You  will 
idl  me,  with  reason,  that  I  have  said  no- 
thing, ^1 1  declare  how  much,  according  to 
my  opinion,  of  the  ultimate  price  ought  to 
be  distributed  through  the  whole  succes- 
sion of  sale. 

''The  deduction,  I  am  afraid,  will  appear 
very  great:  but  let  it  be  considered  before 
it  is  reftisea*    We  must  allow,  for  profit, 
between  tbirtv  and  thirty-five  per  cent,  be- 
tween six  and  seven  shilnngs  in  the  pound; 
that  is,  Ibr  everjr  book  which  costs  tne  last 
buyer  twenty  shillin|[s,  we  must  charge  Mr. 
Csd^  with  something  less  than  fourteen. 
We  must  set  the  copies  at  fourteen  shillings 
esdi,  and  superadd  what  is  called  the  quar- 
wrly  book,  or  for  every  hundred  books  so 
efesrged  we  must  deliver  an  hundred  uid 
four. 
** The  profits  will  then  stand  thus: 
'^  Mr.  Cadell,  who  runs  no  hazard,  and 
gives  no  credit,  will  be  paid  for  warehouse 
room  aod  attendance  by  a  shilling  profit  on 
each  book,  and  his  chance  of  the  quarterly 
book. 

<*  Mr.  DiUy,  who  buys  the  book  for  fif- 
teen shillings,  and  who  will  expect  the 
qusrterW-bcMk  if  he  takes  &ve  and  twenty, 
wiJl  send  it  to  his  countrv  customer  at  six- 
teen sod  sixpence,  by  which,  at  the  hazard 
of  kMSy  and  the  eertaistv  of  long  credit,  he 
gains  the  regnlsr  prontof  ten  per  cent 
srhieh  in  ezprated  in  the  wholessie  trade. 


"  The  country  bookseller,  buying  at  six- 
teen and  sixpence,  and  commonly  trusting 
a  considerable  time,  gains  but  three  and 
sixpence,  and  if  he  trusts  a  year,  not  much 
more  than  two  and  sixpence;  otherwise 
than  as  he  may,  perhaps,  take  as  long  credit 
as  he  ffives. 

<<With  less  profit  than  this,  and  more 
you  see  he  cannot  have,  the  country  book- 
seller cannot  live;  for  his  receipts  are  small, 
and  his  debts  sometimes  bad. 

<<  Thus,  dear  sir,  I  have  been  incited  by 
Dr.  •—•^^  letter  to  give  you  a  detail  of  the 
circulation  of  books,  which,  perhaps,  every 
man  hss  not  had  opportunity  of  knowing; 
and  which  those  who  know  it,  do  not,  per- 
haps, always  distinctly  consider. — I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  JoBNBOif  *." 

Having  arrived  in  Loudon  late  on  Fri- 
day, the  15th  of  March,  I  hastened  next 
morning  to  wait  on  Dr.  Johnson,  at  his 
house;  but  found  he  was  removed  from 
Johnson's-court,  No.  7,  to  Bolt-court,  No. 
8,  still  keeping  to  his  favourite  FleeUetreet. 
My  reflection  at  the  time  upon  this  change, 
as  marked  in  my  journal,  is  as  follows:  "  I 
felt  a  foolish  regret  that  he  had  lefl  a  court 
which  bore  his  name  9 ;  but  it  was  not  fool- 
ish to  be  affected  with  some  tenderness  of 
regard  for  a  place  in  which  I  had  seen  him 
a  great  deal,  from  whence  I  had  of^n  issu- 
ed a  better  and  a  happier  man  than  when  I 
went  in,  and  which  had  oflen  appeared  to 
my  imagination  while  I  trod  its  pavement, 
in  the  solemn  darkness  of  the  night,  to  be 
sacred  to  wisdom  and  pi^ty*"  Being  in- 
formed that  he  was  at  Mr.  Thrale's  in  the 
borough,  I  hastened  thither,  and  found 
Mrs.  T*hrale  and  him  at  breakfast.  I  was 
kindly  welcomed.  In  a  moment  he  wss  in 
a  full  glow  of  conversation,  and  I  felt  my- 
self elevated  ss  if  brought  into  another  state 
of  beinff.  Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  looked  to 
each  omer  while  he  talked,  and  our  looks 
expressed  our  congenial  admiration  and  af^ 
fection  for  him.  I  shall  ever  recollect  this 
scene  with  great  pleasure.  I  exclaimed  to 
her,  "  I  am  now,  intellectually,  Hermippui 
redwiwu  ',  I  am  ouite  restored  by  him,  by 
transfusion  of  mina."  "  There  are  msny," 
she  replied,  "  who  admire  and  reqiect  Mr. 
Johnson;  but  you  and  I  lave  him." 

*  I  am  happjr  in  giving  thia  fall  and  clear 
atatement  to  the  publick,  to  vindicate,  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  greateit  anthonr  of  hit  age,  that  rea- 
pectable  body  of  men,  the  bookaeUers  of  London, 
from  vnlgar  reflectiona,  as  if  their  profits  were 
exorbitant,  when,  in  tmth.  Dr.  Johnaon  has  here 
allowed  them  more  than  they  nanally  demand. — 

BOSWKLI.. 

'  lie  aak),  when  in  Scotland,  that  he  waa  John" 
aos  of  that  lOL — ^BoawxLL. 
'  8ee  vol.  i.  p.  189. — BoawsLL. 
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He  seemed  very  happjr  in  the  near  pros- 
pect of  going  to  Italy  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  hefore  leaving 
England  I  am  to  take  a  jaunt  to  Oxford, 
Birmingham,  mv  native  city  Lichfield,  and 
my  old  friend  fir.  Tavlor's,  at  Ashbourne, 
in  Derbyshire.  I  shall  go  in  a  few  days, 
and  you,  Boswell  shall  ^o  with  me."  I 
was  ready  to  accompany  him;  being  willing 
even  to  leave  London  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  his  conversation. 

I  mentioned  witn  much  regret  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  representative  of  a  great 
family  in  Scotland,  by  which  there  was  dan- 
ger o!*its  bein^  ruined;  and  as  Johnson  re- 
spected it  for  its  antiquity,  he  joined  with 
me  in  thinking  it  would  be  happy  if  this 
person  should  die.  Mrs.  Thrale  seemed 
shocked  at  this,  as  feudal  barbaritv,  and 
said,  ''  I  do  not  understand  this  preference 
of  the  estate  to  its  owner;  of  the  land  to 
the  man  who  walks  upon  that  land." 
John  so  N.  *'  Nay,  madam,  it  is  not  a  pre- 
ference of  the  land  to  its  owner;  it  is  the 
preference  of  a  family  to  an  individual. 
Here  is  an  establishment  in  a  country, 
which  is  of  importance  for  ages,  not  only  to 
the  chief  but  to  his  people;  an  establish- 
ment which  extends  upwards  and  down- 
wards: that  this  should  be  destroyed  by 
one  idle  fellow  is  a  sad  thing." 

He  said,  ''  Entails  are  good,  because  it 
is  good  to  preserve  in  a  country  series  of 
men,  to  wnom  the  people  are  accustomed 
to  look  up  as  to  their  leaders.  But  I  am 
for  leaving  a  quantity  ot  land  in  commerce, 
to  excite  industry,  and  keep  money  in  the 
country;  for  if  no  land  were  to  be  bought 
in  the  country,  there  would  be  no  encour- 
agement to  acquire  wealth,  because  a  fam- 
ily could  not  be  founded  there;  or  if  it  were 
acquired,  it  must  be  carried  away  to  anoth- 
er country  where  land  may  be  bought. 
And  although  the  land  in  every  country 
will  remain  the  same,  and  be  as  fertile 
where  there  is  no  monev,  as  where  there 
is,  yet  all  that  portion  of  the  happiness  of 
civil  life,  which  is  produced  by  monev  cir- 
culating in  a  country,  would  be  lost." 
BoswBLL.  "Then,  sir,  would  it  be  for 
the  advantage  of  a  country  that  all  its  lands 
were  sold  at  once?  "  Johhson.  '<  So  far, 
sir,  as  money  produces  good,  it  would  be 
an  advantage;  for  then  that  country  would 
have  as  much  money  circulating  in  it  as  it 
is  worth.  But  to  be  sure  this  would  be 
counterbalanced  by  disadvantages  attending 
a  total  change  of  proprietors." 

1  express^  mv  opinion  that  tlie  power 
of  entailine  should  be  limited  thus:  "  That 
there  should  be  one-third,  or  perhaps  one 
half  of  the  land  of  a  country  kept  free  for 
commerce;  that  the  proportion  allowed  to 
be  entailed  should  be  parcelled  out  so  that 
no  family  could  entail  above  a  certain  quan- 


tity. Let  a  family,  according  to  the  abili* 
ties  of  its  representatives,  be  richer  or  poor- 
er in  different  generations,  or  always  rich 
if  its  representatives  be  alwavs  wise:  bat 
let  its  absolute  permanency  be  moderate* 
In  this  way  we  shouUl  be  certain  of  there 
being  always  a  number  of  establiahed  roou; 
and  as,  in  the  course  of  nature,  there  is  in 
every  age  an  extinction  of  some  families, 
there  would  be  continual  openings  (or  mea 
ambitious  of  perpetuity,  to  plant  a  stock  in 
the  entail  ground  *."  Jobhsoh.  "  ^^lij, 
sir,  mankind  will  be  better  able  to  reguUte 
the  system  of  entails,  when  tlie  evil  of  too 
much  land  being  locked  up  by  them  is  frii, 
than  we  can  do  at  present  when  it  is  not 
felt." 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  book  on 
«  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  which  was  iiBl 
published,  and  that  Sir  John  Pringle  had 
observed  to  me,  that  Dr.  Smith,  mio  had 
never  been  in  trade,  couki  not  be  expected 
to  write  well  on  that  subject  any  more  than 
a  lawyer  upon  physick.    Johksok.    <<  He 
is  mistaken,  sir;  a  man  who  has  never  been 
engaged  in  trade  himself  may  undoubtedly 
write  well  upon  trade,  and  there  is  nothing 
which  requires  more  to  be  illustrated  by 
philosophy  than  trade  does.    As  to  mere 
wealth,  that  is  to  say,  money,  it  is  clear 
that  one  nation  or  one  individual  cannot 
increase  its  store  but  by  making  another 
poorer:  but  trade  procures  what  is  more 
valuable,  the  reciprocation  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  di^rent  countries.     A  mer- 
chant seldom  thinks  but  of  his  own  particu- 
lar trade.    To  write  a  good  book  upon  it, 
a  man  must  have  extensive  views.    It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  practised,  to  write 
well  upon  a  subject"    f  mentioned  law  at 
a  subject  on  which  no  man  could  write  well 
without  practice.    JoHvsoir,    <<  Why,  sir, 
in  England,  where  so  much  money  is  to  be 
got  by  the  practice  of  the  law,  most  of  our 
writers    upon  it  have   been  in   practice; 
though  Blackstone  had  not  been  much  in 
practice  when  he  published  his  *  Commen- 
taries.'   But  upon  the  continent,  the  great 
writers  on  law  nave  not  all  been  in  practice: 
Grotius,  indeed,  was;  but  Pufienaorf  was 
not;  Burlamaqui  was  not^." 

'  The  privilege  of  perpelaatiog  in  a  hauly  «a 
estate  and  arms  ind^eanbly  from  ceoentton  to 
generation  is  enjoyed  by  none  of  hia  majestv*! 
Bobjecti  except  in  Scotland,  where  the  legal  ^ 
tion  of  fine  and  recovery  ia  nnknowD.    It  i»  a 
privile^  80  proud,  that  I  ahoald  think  it  -aroold 
be  proper  to  have  the  ezereiae  of  it  depcndeait  qa 
the  royal  prerogative.    It  seems  absBid  to  pcnxui 
the  power  of  perpetnatitiig  their  repicacanatian  ic 
roen,  who,  haviBur  bad  no  emiaeot  meril,   h»v« 
tmly  no  name.    The  king,  as  the  impaiiial  fiofaar 
of  his  people,  woald  never  refaas  lo  gwnt  ib» 
privilege  to  those  who  desenwd  it.— Boswi 

'  [Neither  Grotiaa,Paibndoif,  DOT  r 
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When  we  had  talked  of  the  grent  conae- 
qoence  which  a  man  acquired  by  being  em- 
ployed in  his  proteasion,  I  suggested  a  doubt 
oC  the  justice  of  the  general  opinion,  that  it 
is  improper  in  a  lawyer  to  solicit  employ- 
ment, for  why,  I  urged,  should  it  not  be 
equally  allowable  to  solicit  that  as  the 
means  of  consequence,  as  it  is  to  solicit 
voles  to  be  electeid  a  member  of  parliament? 
Mr.  Strahan  had  told  me  that  a  country- 
man of  his  and  mine  ^,  who  had  risen  to 
eminence  in  the  law,  had,  when  first  making 
his  way,  solicited  him  to  get  him  employed 
in  city  causes.  Johnsok.  <<Sir,  it  is 
wrong  to  stir  up  lawsuits;  but  when  once 
it  is  certain  that  a  lawsuit  is  to  go  on,  there 
is  nothing  wrong  in  a  lawyer's  endeavour- 
ing that  he  shall  have  the  benefit,  rather 
than  another."  Boswell.  *^  You  would 
not  solicit  employment,  sir,  if  you  were  a 
lawyer.**  Johnson.  "  No,  sir;  but  not 
because  I  should  think  it  wrong,  but  be- 
cause I  should  disdain  it."  This  was  a 
good  distinction,  which  will  be  felt  by  men 
of  just  pride.  He  proceeded:  "However, 
I  would  not  have  a  lawyer  to  be  wanting  to 
himself  in  using  fair  means.  I  would  have 
him  to  inject  a  little  hint  now  and  then,  to 
prevent  his  being  overlooked." 

Lord  Mountstuart's  bill  for  a  Scotch 
militia,  in  supporting  which  his  lordship 
had  nnade  an  aole  speech  ^  in  the  house  of 
commons,  was  now  a  pretty  general  topick 
of  conversation.  Johnsok.  "  As  Scot-  j 
land  contributes  so  little  land-tax  towards 
the  general  support  of  the  nation,  it  ought 
not  to  have  a  militia  paid  out  of  the  g[eneral 
fond,  unless  it  should  be  thought  ior  the 
general  interest  that  Scotland  should  be 
protected  from  an  invasion,  which  no  man 
can  think  will  happen;  for  what  enemy 
would  invade  Scotland,  where  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  got?  No,  sir;  now  that  the 
Scotch  have  not  the  pay  of  English  soldiers 
spent  among  them,  as  so  many  troops  are 
sent  abroad,  they  are  trying  to  get  money 
aootlier  way^  by  having  a  militia  paid.  If 
they  are  afraid,  and  seriously  desire  to  have 
an  armed  force  to  defend  them,  they  should 
pAy  for  it    Your  scheme  is  to  retain  a  part 


VTBre  wnten  oo  what  can  be  strictly  called  prac- 
tiaJ  law;  and  the  great  writen  on  practical  law, 
in  all  eoantriei,  have  been  practical  lawyen. — 

>  [Probably  Mr.  Wedderbnm.— Ed.] 
*  [Botwell  writes  to  Mr.  Wilkes  on  this  mb- 
j«cc»  SOlh  April,  177«  :  *«  I  am  delighted  to  find 
thmt  my  honawei  friend  and  Meceenas,  my 
L4>ir«l  MooDtrtiiBit,  made  an  excellent  speech  on 
tlie  Scotch  militia  hiU.»'— fFiOref**  Corre9- 
pofuitnttp  voL  iv.  p.  319.  Mr.  Boewell's  Me- 
4riBBUU  diiapponited  his  hopes,  and  hence,  per- 
hapst,  aoaie  or  those  oboervatiOBB  aboot  «*  courting 
f Ae  4f0^  "  wd  '*  aptUkif  of  pairom  "  which 
goswaU  eoeanonaliy  amkeB. — Ed.] 


of  your  land-tax,  by  making  ns  pay  and 
clothe  your  militia."  Boswkll.  "  You 
should  not  talk  of  we  and  yo«,  sir;  there  is 
nowanimion."  Johicson.  "There  must 
be  a  distinction  of  interest,  while  the  pro- 
portions of  land-tax  are  so  unequal.  If 
Yorkshire  should  say,  *  Instead  of  paying 
our  land-tax,  we  will  keep  a  greater  num- 
ber of  militia,'  it  would  be  unreasonable." 
In  this  argument  my  friend  was  certainly 
in  the  wrong.  The  land-tax  is  as  unequal- 
ly proportioned  between  dififerent  parts  of 
England,  as  between  England  and  Scot- 
land; nay,  it  is  considerably  unequal  in 
Scotland  itself.  But  the  land-tax  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  numerous  branches  of  pub- 
lick  revenue,  all  of  which  Scotland  pays 
precisely  as  England  does.  A  French  in- 
vasion made  in  Scotland  wouki  soon  pene- 
trate into  England. 

He  thus  discoursed  upon  supposed  obli- 
gation in  settling  estates:  "  Wnere  a  man 
gets  the  unlimited  property  of  an  estate, 
there  is  no  obligation  upon  him  in  Juttice 
to  leave  it  to  one  person  rather  than  to  an- 
other. There  is  a  motive  or  preference 
from  kindtie$8,  and  this  kindness  is  general- 
ly entertained  for  the  nearest  relation.  If  . 
I  owe  a  particular  man  a  sum  of  money,  I 
am  obliged  to  let  that  man  have  the  next 
money  fget,  and  cannot  in  justice  let  an- 
other have  it;  but  if  I  owe  money  to  no 
man,  I  may  dispose  of  what  I  get  as  I  please. 
There  is  not  a  debitum  jtutitia  to  a  man's 
next  heir;  there  is  only  a  debitum  caritatis. 
It  is  plain,  then,  that  I  have  morally  a 
choice  according  to  my  liking.  If  I  have  a 
brother  in  want,  he  has  a  claim  from  affec- 
tion to  my  assistance;  but  if  I  have  also  a 
brother  in  want,  whom  I  like  better,  he  has 
a  preferable  claim.  The  right  of  an  heir  at 
law  is  only  tliis,  that  he  is  to  have  the  suc- 
cession to  an  estate,  in  case  no  other  per- 
son is  appointed  to  it  by  the  owner.  His 
right  is  merely  preferable  to  tliat  of  the 
king  " 

We  got  into  a  boat  to  cross  over  to 
Blackfriars;  and  as  we  moved  along  the 
Thames,  I  talked  to  him  of  a  little  volume, 
which,  altogether  unknown  to  him,  was  ad- 
vertised to  be  published  in  a  few  days,  un-' 
der  the  title  of  "  Johnsoniana,  or  Bon  Mots 
of  Dr.  Johnson."  Johnson.  «  Sir,  it  is 
a  mighty  impudent  things."  Boswbll. 
"  Pray,  sir,  could  you  have  no  redress  if  you 
were  to  prosecute  a  publisher  ibr  bringing 
out,  under  your  name,  what  you  never  said, 
and  ascribing  to  you  dull  stnpid  nonsense,  or 
making  you  swear  profanely,  as  many  igno- 

'  [This  was  a  contemptible  jest-book  fidl  of 
indecencies,  and  with  very  little  of  Johnson  in  it 
Mr.  Botweire  work  is  the  tme  JohnMoniana,  and 
a  jodicions  and  entertaining  selection  from  Boa- 
well,  under  Ifaos  title,  has  been  lately  pablished.— 
Ed.] 


» 
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nnt  relfttera  of  your  bon  mots  do  ? "    Johk- 
SON.     "  No,  sir,  there  will  always  be  some 
truth  mixed  with  the  falsehood,  and  how 
can  it  be  ascertained  how  much  is  true  and 
how  much  is  false  ?    Besides,  sir,  what  dam- 
ages would  a  jury  give  me  for  having  been 
represented  as  swearing?"     Boswell.    *'I 
think,  sir,  you  should  at  least  disavow  such 
a  publication,  because  the  world  and  poster- 
ity might  with  much  plausible  foundation 
say, '  Here  is  a  volume  which  was  publick- 
ly  advertised  and  came  out  in  Dr.  John- 
son's own  name,  and,  by  his  silence,  was 
admitted  by  him  to  be  genuine.'  "    John- 
son.   "  I  shall  give  myself  no  trouble  about 
the  matter." 

He  was,  perhaps,  above  suffering  from 
Bueh  spurious  publications;  but  1  could  not 
help  thinkinff,  that  many  men  would  be 
much  injured  in  their  reputation,  by  having 
absurd  and  vicious  sayings  imputed  to  them; 
and  that  redress  ought  m  such  cases  to  be 
given. 

He  said,  "  The  value  of  every  story  de- 
pends on  its  bein|;  true.    A  story^  is  a  pic- 
ture either  of  an  individual  or  of  human  na- 
ture in  general :  if  it  be  false,  it  is  a  picture 
of  nothing.    For  instance:  suppose  a  man 
should  tell  that  Johnson,  before  setting  out 
for  Italy,  as  he  had  to  cross  the  Alps,  sat  down 
to  make  himself  wings.    This  many  peo- 
ple would  believe:  but  it  would  be  a  picture 
of  nothing.     •••••••  i  (^naming  a  worthy 

friend  of  ours),  used  to  think  a  story,  a  sto- 
ry, till  I  showed  him  that  truth  was  essen- 
tial to  it."  [On  another  occasion 
V^*  he  said,  "  A  story  is  a  specimen  of 
human  manners,  and  derives  its  sole 
value  fVom  its  truth.  When  Foote  has 
told  me  something,  I  dismiss  it  from  my 
mind,  like  a  passing  shadow;  when  Rey- 
nolds tells  me  something,  I  consider  myself 
as  possessed  of  an  idea  the  more."]  i  ob- 
served, that  Foote  entertained  us  with  sto- 
ries which  were  not  true;  but  that,  indeed,  it 
was  properly  not  as  narratives  that  Foote's 
stories  pleased  us,  but  as  collections  oT  ludi- 
crous images.  Johnson.  "  Foote  is  quite 
Impartial,  for  he  tells  lies  of  every  body." 
CnuL  [Mr.  Cradock^  relates  that  a  gen- 
Men,  tleman  sitting  next  to  Johnson  at  a 
^  *•*  table  where  Foote  was  entertaining 
the  company  with  some  exaggerated  reci- 
talsy  whispered  his  neighbour,  "  Why,  Dr. 

'  [Although  Mr,  Lanctoa  was  a  man  of  strict 
and  accurate  veracity,  toe  Editor  mapects,  from 
the  term  worthy  firtend,  which  BoBwell  geoeral- 
\j  appropriate!  to  BIr.  Langton,  as  well  as  the 
Bomber  of  aateraka  (See  ante,  vol.  I  p.  522»  n.), 
that  be  waa  here  meant;  if  ao,  the  opinion  which 
Johnson  oonrected  waa  piobablj  one  stated  by 
Mr.  Langton  in  very  tariw  life,  for  he  knew 
Johnson  when  be  wu  onij  fifteen  yasn  of  ags*'— 
Ed.] 

*  [8m  jistl.  It  April,  me.— Ed.] 


Johnson,  it  is  impossible  that  thii  imMdeQt 
fellow  should  know  the  truth  of  hall  whit 
he  has  told  us.**  "Nay,  sir,**  rep&d 
Johnson,  hastily,  "  if  we  ventore  to  cone 
into  company  with  Foote,  we  have  no  right, 
I  think,  to  look  for  truth."] 

The  importance  of  strict  and  BcrapaloQs 
veracity  cannot  be  too  ofVen  iocttleatod. 
Johnson  was  known  to  be  ao  rigidly  atten- 
tive to  it,  that  even  in  his  common  convrr- 
sation,  the  slightest  circumstance  waa  men- 
tioned with  exact  precision.    [In-  ^^ 
deed  one  reason  why  his  memory  JJ^ 
was  so  particularly  exact  might  be 
derived  from  his  rigid  attention  to  veracity; 
being  always  resolved  to  relate  every  ficl 
as  it  stood,  he  loolced  even  on  the  MDaOer 
parts  of  lile  with  minute  attention,  and  r^ 
niembered  such  passages  as  escape 
cursory  and  common  observers.  Hn  ^**' 
veracity  was  indeed,  from  the  most 
trivial  to  the  most  solemn  occasions,  atnct 
even  to  severity;  he  scorned  to  embellish  a 
story  with  fictitious  circumstancea,  which 
(he  used  to  say^  took  dST  fVom  its  real  value. 
"A  story,"  said  Johnson,  "should  be  a 
specimen  of  life  and  manners;  bnt  if  the 
surrounding  circumstances  are  falae,  as  it 
is  no  more  a  representation  of  reality  it 
is  no  longer  worthy  our  attention."]  The 
knowledge  of  his  naving  such  a  principle 
and  habit  made  his  friends  have  a  nertecl 
reliance  on  the  truth  of  every  thing  thil  k 
told,  however  it  might  have  been  doubled 
if  told  by  many  others.    As  an  instanof  of 
this,  I  msy  mention  an  odd  incident  which 
he  related  as  having  happened  to  him  odc 
night  in  Fleet-street.     "  A  yentlcwoojan," 
said  he,  "  begged  I  woukl  give  her  my  ann 
to  assist  her  m  crossing  the  street,  whichj 
accordingly  did  ;  upon  which  she  offers 
me  a  shilling,  supposing  me  to  be  the  watch- 
man.   I  perceiv^  that  she  was  somewhat 
in  liouor."    This,  if  told  by  most  people, 
would  have  been  thought  an  invention; 
when   told  by  Johnson,  it  was  believed 
by  his  friends  as  much  as  if  they  had  «ea 
what  passed  3 

[Mrs.  FioKzi  relates  some  verr  ^^ 
similar  instances,  which  he  himself  ^  m, 
tokl  her.  As  he  waa  walking  along 
the  Strand,  a  gentleman  stepped  outofaope 
neighbouring  tavern,  with  his  napkan  >o 
his  hand  and  no  hat,  and  stopping  nim  a» 
civilly  as  he  coukl :  "  I  beff  vour  paidoo^u , 
but  you  are  Dr.  Johnson,!  believe."  "  x  <>» 
sir,"  «<  We  have  a  wager  depending  oo 
your  reply:  pray,  sir,  is  it  afriweretftMf 
irrepkirabU  that  one  should  sey  f "  "  The 
Uut,  I  think,  sir,"  answered  Dr.  Jobngn. 

>  [MiaRmol^  says, in  lisr  JlscsUecCi^. 
tba  she  woadsn  why  Mr.  Boswalt  ahaaU  li*" 
tkiB  sDSodsCe  so  supnam;  tbr  Jehaaae'k  dnm 
was  as  mean  (aatB  Sk  paMBSSi)  thai  ha  «i^ 
havs  basB  easily  mklakaB  lor  m  ba^ar.— C»>] 
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•<for  the  adTerb  [adjective]  ought  to  follow 
the  verb;  bnt  yoa  had  better  consult  my 
Dictionary  than  me,  (or  that  was  the  result 
of  nH>ie  thought  than  you  will  now  give 
me  time  for."  •*  No,  no,"  replied  the  gen- 
tleman, gaily,  <Hhe  book  I  nave  no  cer- 
tttnty  at  ah  of;  but  here  is  the  author,  to 
whom  I  refenvd :  I  have  won  my  twen^ 
f  uiaeas  quite  fairly,  and  am  much  obliged 
to  von,  sir}"  so  shaking  Dr.  Johnson 
kindly  by  the  hand,  he  went  back  to  finish 
his  dinner  or  dessert 

He  also  once  told  Mrs.  Piozzi  that  a 
toung  gentlemen  called  on  him  one  morn- 
ing, and  told  htm  that,  hsvine  dropped  sud- 
denly into  an  ample  fortune,  he  wss  willing 
to  qualify  himaelr  for  senteel  society  by  add- 
ing 8ome  literature  to  his  other  endowments, 
si^  wished  to  be  put  in  an  easy  way  of 
obtaining  it    Johnson  recommended  the 
UDiveraity ;  **  for  you  read  Latin,  sir,  with 
faaiUy.**    "  I  read  it  a  little,  to  be  sure, 
sir."    *'  But  do  you  read  it  with  faeility, 
I  say."*    *<Upo&  my  word,  sir,  I  do  not 
very  weit  know,  but  I  rather  believe  not." 
Dr.  Johnaon   now  began  to  recommend 
other  branches  of  science  ;  and,  advising 
bim  to  study  uatural  history,  there  arose 
some  talk  ablout  aninuls,  and  their  divisions 
ioio  ovipaious  and  viviparous:  "  And  the 
eat  here,  sir,"  said  the  youth  who  wished 
for  instruction,  ^'pray   in  which  class  is 
she? "    The  Doctor's  patience  and  desire 
of  doing  good  began  now  to  give  way. 
"  Ycu  woukl  do  well,"  saki  he,  **  to  look 
for  some  penon  to  be  always  about  yon, 
sir,  who  is  capable  of  explaimng  such  mat- 
ters, and  not  come  to  us  to  know  whether 
tlie  eat  lays  eggs  or  not:  get  a  discreet  man 
to  keep  you  company;  there  are  many  who 
wouki  be  glad  of  yovr  table  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year.**    The  youn?  gentleman  retired, 
and  in  leas  than  a  week  informed  his  friends, 
that  be  had  fixed  on  a  preceptor  to  whom 
no  objections  coukl  be  made;  but  when  he 
named  aa  such  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
characterB  ^  in  oar  age  or  nation,  Dr.  John- 
son fmiriy  gave  himself  up  to  an  honest  burst 
ofianghter,  at  seeing  this  youth  at  such  a 
sorpri8tng>  distance  from  oommon  knowledge 
of  the  world. 

We  landed  at  the  Temple-sUiia,  where 
we  fiarted. 

I  foottd  him  m  the  evening  in  Mrs.  Wil- 
Hama^a  room.  We  talked  of  religious  or- 
dersL  He  said,  <Mt  is  as  unreasonable  for  a 
man  to  go  into  a  Carthusian  convent  for 
fear  of  being  immoral,  as  for  a  man  to  cut 
oir  bia  hands  for  fear  he  should  steal 
There  is,  indeed,  great  resolution  in  the 
immediate  act  of  dismembering  himself; 
but  vrhen  the t  is  once  done,  he  has  no  lon- 
ger majF  merit:  for  though  it  is  out  of  his 
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power  to  steal,  yet  he  may  all  his  lifo  be  a 
thief  in  his  hesrt.  So  when  a  man  has 
once  become  a  Carthusian,  he  is  obliged  to 
continue  so,  whether  he  chooses  it  or  not 
Their  silence,  too,  is  absurd.  We  read  in 
the  Gospel  of  the  apostles  being  sent  to 
preach,  but  not  to  hold  their  tongues.  All 
severity  that  does  not  tend  to  incresse  good, 
or  prevent  evil,  is  idle.  I  said  to  the  Lady 
Aboess  of  a  convent,  '  Madam,  you  are 
here,  not  for  the  love  of  virtue,  but  the  fear 
of  vice.'  She  said,  <  She  should  remember 
this  as  long  as  she  lived.' "  I  thought  it 
hard  to  give  her  this  view  of  her  situation, 
when  she  could  not  help  it;  and,  indeed, 
I  wondered  at  the  whole  of  what  he  now 
said;  because,  both  in  his  "  Rambler"  and 
"  Idler,"  he  treats  religious  austerities  with 
much  solemnity  of  respect. 

Finding  him  still  persevering  in  his  ab- 
stinence from  wine,  I  ventured  to  speak  to 
him  of  it  JoHirsoir.  "  Sir,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  a  man's  drinking  wine,  if  he  can 
do  it  in  moderation.  I  found  myself  apt  to 
fo  to  excess  in  it,  and  therefore,  after  hav- 
mg  been  for  some  time  without  it,  on  ao« 
count  of  illness,  I  thought  it  better  not  to 
return  to  it.  Every  msn  is  to  judjge  for 
himself,  according  to  the  effects  which  he 
experiences.  One  of  the  fathers  tells  us, 
he  found  fasting  made  him  so  peevish  that 
he  did  not  practise  it." 

Though  he  often  enlarged  upon  the  evil 
of  intoxication,  he  was  by  no  means  harsh 
and  unforgiving  to  those  who  indulged  in 
occasional  excess  in  wine.  One  of  hia 
fViends  3,  I  well  remember,  came  to  sup  at 
a  tavern  with  him  and  some  other  aentle- 
men,  and  too  plainly  discovered  that  ne  had 
drunk  too  much  at  dinner.  When  one 
who  loved  mischief,  thinking  to  produce  a 
severe  censure, '  asked  Johnson,  a  few  daya 
aflerwards, "  Well,  sir,  what  did  ^our  friend 
say  to  you,  as  an  apology  for  being  in  such 
a  situation?"  Johnson  answered,  "Sir, 
he  said  all  that  a  man  should  say  he  said 
he  was  sorr^r  for  it" 

I  heard  liim  once  give  a  very  judiciooa 
practical  advice  upon  the  subject:  "  A  man 
who  has  been  drinking  wine  at  all  freely 
should  never  ffo  into  a  new  company. 
With  those  who  have  partaken  of  wine 
with  him,  he  may  be  pretty  well  in  unison; 
but  he  wUl  probably  beofiensive,  or  appear 
ridiculous,  to  other  people.' 

He  allowed  very  great  influence  to  edn- 
cation.  "  I  do  not  deny,  sir,  but  there  is 
some  orip^inal  difference  in  minds:  but  it  is 
nothinp*  m  comparison  of  what  is  formed  by 
education.  W  e  mav  instance  the  science 
ofnumbersy  which  all  minds  are  equally  ca- 
pable of  attaining  3:  yet  we  find  a  prodl* 

'  [Probably  Mr.  BosweU  himadf.— Ed.] 

*  [This  appeal*  to  be  an  ill-choaen  ilhutration 
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gious  difference  in  the  powers  of  different 
men,  in  that  respect,  after  they  are  grown 
np,  because  their  minds  have  been  more  or 
less  exercised  in  it:  and  I  think  the  same 
cause  will  explain  the  difference  of  excel- 
lence in  other  things,  gradations  admitting 
always  some  difference  in  the  first  princi- 
ples." 

This  is  a  difficult  subject;  but  it  is  best  to 
hope  that  diligence  may  do  a  great  deal. 
We  are  iure  of  what  it  can  do,  in  increa»- 
ine  our  mechanical  force  and  dexterity. 

I  again  visited  him  on  Monday.  He 
took  occasion  to  enlarge,  as  he  ollen  did, 
upon  the  wretchedness  of  a  sea-life.  "  A 
ship  is  worse  than  a  gaol.  There  is,  in  a 
gaol,  better  air,  better  company,  better  con- 
yeniency  of  every  kind;  and  a  ship  has  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  bein^  in  danger. 
When  men  come  to  hke  a  sea-life,  they  are 
not  fit  to  live  on  land."  "  Then,"  said  I, 
<'  it  would  be  cruel  in  a  father  to  breed  his 
•on  to  the  sea."  John  son.  "  It  would  be 
cruel  in  a  father  who  thinks  as  I  do.  Men 
go  to  sea,  before  they  know  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  that  way  of  life;  and  when  they 
have  come  to  know  it,  they  cannot  escape 
from  it,  because  it  is  then  too  late  to 
choose  another  profession;  as  indeed  is 
generally  the  case  with  men,  when  they 
have  once  engaged  in  any  particular  way 
of  life." 

PioEEi,  [On  another  occasion,  he  said, 
p.  220.  «  The  Ufe  of  a  sailor  was  also  a  con- 
tinued scene  of  danger  and  exertion;  and 
the  manner  in  which  time  was  spent  on 
shipboard  would  make  all  who  saw  a  cabin 
envy  a  gaol."    The  roughness  of  the  lan- 

Suage  used  on  board  a  man  of  war,  where 
e  passed  a  week  ^  on  a  visit  to  Captain 
Knight,  dilated  him  terribly.  He  asked 
an  officer  wnat  some  place  was  called,  and 
received  for  answer,  that  it  was  where  the 
loplolly-man*  kept  his  loploUy;  a  reply  he 
considered,  not  unjustly,  as  disrespectful, 
gross,  and  ignorant.] 
On  Tue^ay,   19th  March,  which  was 

It  Mems,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  are  few 
poweii  of  mind  bo  uneqaally  given  as  those  con* 
nected  with  ntimben.  The  few  who  have 
them  in  any  extraordinary  decree,  like  Jede- 
diah  Bniton,  and  like  the  boys  Bidder  and  Col- 
borne,  of  our  times,  seem  to  have  little  other  intel- 
lectual power.  See  accounts  of  Buxton  in  Oent. 
Mag.  V.  xxi.  p.  61,  and  v.  xxiv.  p.  251. — ^£d.] 

'  [It  is  not  likely  that  he  ever  spent  a  week  on 
shipboard.  As  the  exact  date  of  his  excureion  in- 
to the  West  with  the  Reynoldses  (ante,  v.  L  p. 
163.)  is  not  given,  it  cannot  be  ascertained 
whether  it  was  then  that  he  visited  Captain  (after- 
wards Sir  Joseph)  Knight  who  lay,  in  the  Bel- 
leisle,  in  Plymouth  Sound,  a  couple  of  months  of 
the  yean  1762  and  1768.— £o.] 

'  [The  loploUy-boy  is  the  sugeon's  attendant 
—Ed.] 


fixed  for  our  proposed  jaunt,  we  met  in  the 
morning  at  tne  Somerset  coffee^oiue  io 
the  Strand,  where  we  were  taken  up  by  the 
Oxford  coach.    He  was  accompaaicd  by 
Mr.  Gwyn,  the  architect;  and  a  gentlemtn 
of  Merton  college,  whom  he  did  not  know, 
had  the  fourth  seat.    We  eoon  got  into 
conversation;  for  it  was  very  remarkable 
of  Johnson,  that  the  presence  of  a  itrasger 
had  no  restraint  upon  his  talk.    I  obeenred 
that  Garrick,  who  was  about  to  ^nit  the 
stage,  would    soon  have  an  esner  life. 
JoHNsoir.     "I  doubt  that,  air."    Boi- 
WKLL.    "  Why,  sir,  he  will  be  Atiia  with 
the   burthen    off  his   back."     Johiisor. 
"  But  I  know  not,  sir,  if  he  will  be  so  steady 
without  his   load.    However,  be  slioaU 
never  play  any  more,  but  be  entirely  the 
gentleman,  and  not  partly  the  pltver:  he 
should  no  longer  subject  hmiself  to  be  bi«F 
ed  by  a  mob,  or  to  be  insolently  treated  by 
performers,  whom  he  used  to  rule  with  a 
high  hand,  and  who  would  gladly  reUliate." 
BoswELL.     "  I  think  he  should  play  once 
a  year  for  the  benefit  of  decayed  actors,  aa 
it  has  been  said  he  means  to  do.'*   JoBti« 
SON     <<  Alas,  sir !  he  will  soon  be  a  decay 
ed  actor  himself." 

Johnson  expressed  his  disanprobatioD  of 
ornamental  architecture,  sucn  as  magnifi- 
cent columns  supporting  a  portico,  or  ex* 
pensive  pilasters  supporting  merely  their 
own  capitals,  '<  because  it  consumes  labottr 
disproportionate  to  its  utility."  For  the 
same  reason  he  satirized  statuary.  **  Ptiot* 
iiig,"  said  he,  <<  consumes  labour  notdi*- 
proportionate  to  its  effect;  but  a  fellow  wiU 
back  half  a  year  at  a  block  of  marble  to 
make  something  in  stone  that  hardly  reiein- 
bles  a  man.  The  value  of  statuary  is  owing 
to  its  difficulty.  You  would  not  value  the 
finest  head  cut  upon  a  carrot."  Here  be 
seemed  to  me  to  be  strangely  deficient  ia 
taste  3;  for  surely  statuary  is  a  noble  art  of 

*  [Dr.  Johnson  doea  not  seem  to  oare  objected 
to  ornamental  arehiteetore  or  atatnary  per  <e»  b^ 
to  laboor  disproportionate  to  ite  utility  or  effed 
In  thia  view,  hu  criticisms  are  jost    The  1^ 
style  of  building  introduced  into  LoodoBf  of  €m> 
onnades  and  poitioos,    without   any  n^oi  te 
aspect,  climate,  or  utility,  is  ao  aboard  to  reesoat 
so  oflTensive  to  taste,  and  so  adTeiae  to  dooiertK 
comfort,  that  it  reconciles  on  to  the  dioit4ived 
materials  of  which  these  edifices  are  oompowd. 
It  would  have  been  well  if  we  bad,  aocordin|  to 
Johnson's  sober  advice,  thought  it  neeeasary  that 
the  "  magnificence  ofportitos^*^  and  the  **<*- 
pense  of  pilasters,**  should  lave  boint  »^ 
degree  of  proportion  to   their   utility*    ^^^ 
regard  to  "  statuarv,"  when  it  does  ••  jsu*^ 
the  varieties  of  theboman  frame,*'  it  dennei  vl 
that  Mr.  Boswell  aa^rs  for  it:  but  JohnaoB*fob- 
jection  waa  that  it  mora  fieqaeaitly  pnidaeed 
abortive  fidhuaa,  **  hardly  rtsembHi^  moa-**" 
Ed.] 
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isdttttiony  and  prefierves  a  wonderful  ez- 
prranoo  of  the  varieties  of  the  human 
frame;  and  although  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  circumstances  of  difficulty  enhance 
the  Tatue  of  a  marble  head,  we  should  con- 
tider,  that  if  it  requires  a  long  time  in  the 
performance,  it  has  a  proportionate  value  in 
aarabiOty 

Gwyn  was  a  fine  lively  rattling  fellow. 
Dr.  JohasoQ  kept  him  in  subjection,  but 
with  a  kindly  authority.  The  spirit  of  the 
artist,  however,  rose  against  what  he 
thought  a  Gothick  attack,  and  he  made  a 
brisk  defence.  "  What,  sir,  ^ou  will  allow 
no  value  to  beauty  in  architecture  or  in 
statuary?  Why  should  we  allow  it  then  in 
writing?  Why  do  you  take  the  trouble  to 
etve  us  so  many  fine  allusions,  and  bright 
unagea,  and  elegant  phrases?  You  might 
convey  all  your  instruction  without  these 
ornaoients."  Johnson  smiled  with  com- 
placency; but  said,  <<Why,  sir,  all  these 
ornaments  are  useful,  because  they  obtain 
an  easier  reception  for  truth^  but  a  build- 
ing is  not  at  all  more  convenient  for  being 
decorated  with  superfluous  carved  work." 

Gwyn  at  last  was  lucky  enough  to  make 
one  reply  to  Dr.  Johnson,  which  he  allow- 
ed to  be  excellent.  Johnson  censured  him 
for  taking  down  a  church  which  might 
have  stood  for  many  years,  and  building  a 
new  one  at  a  different  place,  for  no  other 
reason  but  that  there  might  be  a  direct  road 
to  a  new  bridge;  and  his  expression  wss, 
'^  You  are  taking  a  church  out  of  the  way, 
that  the  people  may  go  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  bridge."  "  No,  sir,"  said  &wvn,  "  I 
am  putciog  the  church  in  the  way,  that  the 
people  may  not  go  out  of  the  tf  ay."  Jorn- 
soK  (with  a  hearty  loud  laugh  of  approba- 
tion). "  Speak  no  more.  Rest  your  collo- 
quial fame  upon  this." 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Johnson 
and  I  went  directly  to  University  college, 
but  were  disappointed  on  findiiu;  that  one 
of  the  fellows,  his  friend  Mr.  Scott,  who 
accompanied  him  from  Newcastle  to  Edin- 
burgh, was  gone  to  the  country.    We  put 
up  at  the  Angel  inn,  and  passed  the  even- 
ing' by  ourselves  in  easy  and  familiar  con- 
versation.   Talking  of  constitutional  me- 
ianchoiy,  he  observed,  "  A  man  so  afflicted, 
air,  ninst  divert  distressing  thoughts,  and 
not    combat    with    them."      Bos  well. 
''May  not  he  think    them  down,  sir?" 
JoBNSON.    '*  No,  sir.    To  attempt  to  think 
them  down  is  madness.    He  should  have 
a    tanip  constantly  burning   in  his   bed- 
chamber during  the  night,  and  if  wakefully 
disturbed,  take  a  book,  and  read,  and  com- 
pose himseli*  to  rest    To  have  the  man- 
aiperaent  of  the  mind  is  a  ^reat  art,  and  it 
m^y  be  attained  in  a  considerable  degree 
bv    cxperienoe    and    habitual    exercise." 
MosiraLL.  *'  Should  not  he  provide  amuse- 


ments for  himself?  Woukl  it  not,  for  in- 
stance, be  right  for  him  to  take  a  course  of 
chymistry?"  Johhsoit.  '<Let  him  take 
a  course  of  chymistry,  or  a  course  of  rop&- 
dancing,  or  a  course  of  any  thing  to  which 
he  is  inclined  at  the  time.  Let  him  con- 
trive to  have  as  many  retreats  for  kus  mind 
as  he  can,  as  many  things  to  which  it  can 
fly  from  itself,  fiurton'6  'Anatomy  of  Me* 
lancholy '  is  a  valuable  work.  It  is,  per- 
haps, oveAoaded  with  quotation,  but 
there  is  a  great  spirit  and  great  power  in 
what  Burton  says,  when  he  writes  from  his 
own  mind.' 

Next  morning  IWednesday^  30f  A  Jdarch] 
we  visited  Dr.  Wetherell,  master  of  Uni- 
versity college,  with  whom  Du  Johnson 
conferred  on  the  most  advantageous  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  books  printed  at  the 
Clarendon  preas,  on  which  subject  his  let- 
ter has  been  inserted  in  a  former  page.  I 
oflen  had  occasion  to  remark,  Johnson 
loved  business,  loved  to  have  his  wisdom 
actually  operate  on  real  life.  Dr.  Weth- 
erell and  I  talked  of  him  without  reserve  in 
his  own  presence.  Wetherell.  "  I 
would  have  given  him  a  hundred  guineas 
if  he  would  have  written  a  preface  to  his 
'  Political  Tracts,'  by  way  of  a  discourse 
on  the  British  constitution."  Boswell. 
"  Dr.  Johnson,  though  in  his  writings,  and 
upon  all  occasions,  a  great  friend  to  the 
constitution,  both  in  church  and  state,  has 
never  written  expressly  in  support  of  either. 
There  is  really  a  claim  upon  nim  for  both. 
I  am  sure  he  couki  give  a  volume  of  no 
great  bulk  upon  each,  which  would  com- 
prise all  the  substance,  and  with  his  spirit 
would  efiectually  maintain  them.  He 
should  erect  a  fort  on  the  confines  of  each." 
I  could  perceive  that  he  was  displeased  with 
this  dialogue.  He  burst  out,  "  Why  should 
I  be  alwavs  writing?"  I  hoped  he  was 
conscious  that  the  debt  was  just,  and  meant 
to  discharge  it,  though  he  disliked  being 
dunned. 

We  then  went  to  Pembroke  College,  and 
waited  on  his  old  friend  Dr.  Adams,  the 
master  of  it,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  moat 
polite,  pleasing,  communicative  man.  Be- 
fore his  advancement  to  the  headship  of  his 
college,  I  had  intended  to  go  and  visit  him 
at  Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  rector  of  St. 
Chad's,  in  order  to  get  from  him  what  par- 
ticulars he  could  recollect  of  Johnson's 
academical  life.  He  now  obligingly  gave 
me  part  of  that  authentick  information, 
which,  with  what  I  ailerwards  owed  to  his 
kindness,  will  be  found  incorporated  in  its 
proper  place  in  this  work. 

Dr.  Adsms  had  distinguished  himself  by 
an  able  answer  to  David  Hume's  "  Essay 
on  Miracles."  He  toki  me  he  had  once 
dined  in  company  with  Hume  in  London : 
that  Hume  ehook  hands  with  him,  and  said, 
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"  You  hane  treated  me  much  better  than  I 
deserve;  *'  and  that  they  exchanged  visits. 
I  took  the  liberty  to  obiect  to  treating  an 
infidel  writer  with  amootn  civility.  Where 
there  is  a  controversy  concerning  a  passage 
in  a  classick  authonr,  or  concerning  a  qne&* 
lion  in  antiquities,  or  any  other  subject  in 
which  human  happiness  is  not  deeply  in 
terested,  a  man  may  treat  his  antagonist 
with  politeness  and  even  respect.  Bui 
where  the  controversy  is  concerning  the 
tratfi  of  religion,  it  is  of  such  vast  impor- 
tance to  him  who  maintains  it,  to  obuin  the 
victory,  that  the  person  of  an  opponent 
ou^ht  not  to  be  spared.  If  a  man  firmly 
believes  that  reli|rion  is  an  invaluable  trea- 
sure, he  will  consider  a  writer  who  endeav- 
ours to  deprive  mankind  of  it  as  a  robbery 
he  will  look  upon  him  as  odious^  though 
the  infidel  might  think  himself  in  the  right. 
A  robber  who  reasons  as  the  gang  do  in 
the  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  who  call  tliemselves 
pracHeai  philosophers,  and  may  have  as 
much  sincerity  as  pernicious  ipeeulative 
philosophers,  is  not  the  less  an  object  of 
just  indignation.  An  abandoned  profligate 
may  think  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  debauch 
my  wife,  but  shall  I,  therefore,  not  detest 
him  ?  And  if  I  catch  him  in  maKin^  an  at- 
tempt, shall  I  treat  him  with  politeness? 
No,  I  will  kick  him  down  stairs,  or  run  him 
through  the  body;  that  is,  if  I  really  love 
my  wife,  or  have  a  true  rational  notion  of 
honour.  An  infidel  then  should  not  be 
treated  handsomely  by  a  Christian,  merely 
because  he  endeavours  to  rob  with  ingenui- 
ty. I  do  declare,  however,  that  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly unwilling  to  be  provoked  to  an- 
ger, and  could  I  be  persuaded  that  truth 
woald  not  suffer  from  a  cool  moderation  in 
its  defenders,  I  should  wish  to  preserve 
good  humour,  at  least,  in  every  controver- 
sy; nor,  indeed,  do  I  see  why  a  man  should 
lose  his  temper  while  he  does  all  he  can  to 
refute  an  opponent.  I  think  ridicule  may 
be  fairly  used  against  an  infidel;  for  in- 
stance, if  he  be  an  ugly  fellow,  and  yet  ab- 
surdly vain  of  his  person,  we  may  contrast 
his  appearance  witti  Cicero's  beautiful  im- 
age or  Virtue,  could  she  be  seen.  Johnson 
coincided  with  me  and  said,  '<  when  a  man 
voluntarily  engages  in  an  important  con- 
troversy, he  is  to  do  all  he  can  to  lessen  his 
antagonist^  because  authority  from  personal 
respect  has  much  weight  with  most  people, 
and  often  more  than  reasoning.  If  my  an- 
tagonist writes  bad  language,  though  that 
may  not  be  essential  to  the  question,  I  will 
attack  htm  for  his  bad  language."  Adams. 
*'  You  would  not  jostie  a  chimney-sweeper." 
JoRNSoxr.  "  Yes,  sir,  if  it  were  necessary 
to  jostle  him  down.** 

Dr.  Adams  told  us,  that  in  some  of  the 
eoUeges  at  Oxford,  the  fellows  had  excluded 
the  students  from  social  intercourse  witli 
them  in  the  common   room.     Jobhson, 


"They  are  mthe  r^ht,sir:  thereeaalM 
no  real  conversation,  no  fair  exertion  of 
mind  amongst  them,  if  the  youn^  men  m 
by;  for  a  man  who  has  a  character  doei 
not  choose  to  stake  it  in  their  prvteoce." 
Bos  WELL.  *'  But,  sir,  may  there  not  be 
very  good  conversation  witiiout  a  contest 
for  superiority  ?  "  Johh tfov.  "  No  ani- 
mated conversation  ^  sir;  for  it  cannot  be 
but  one  or  other  will  come  off  guperiour. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  victor  must  have  the 
better  of  the  argument,  for  he  may  take  the 
weak  side;  but  his  superiority  of  parta  and 
knowledge  will  necessarily  appear;  and  he 
to  whom  he  thus  shows  himself  tuperioor 
is  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  mtn. 
You  know  it  was  said,  <  Mallem  cum  Seaii- 

fero  errwre  quam  ewn  Chmo  reeU  iopm.^ 
n  the  same  manner  take  Bentiey's  and  Ja- 
son de  Nores'  Comments  upon  Horace  ^ 
you  will  admire  Bentleymore  whenwrongi 
than  Jason  when  right." 

We  walked  with  Dr.  Adams  into  the 
master's  garden,  and  into  the  common  roooi. 
JoHAsoN  (afler  a  reverie  of  meditation). 
<<  Ay !  here  I  used  to  play  at  draughts  with 
Phil.  Jones  and  Fludyer^.  Jones  ioved 
beer,  and  did  not  get  very  forward  in  the 
church.  Fludyer  turned  out  a  scoundrels 
a  whig,  and  said  he  was  ashamed  of  having 
been  bred  at  Oxford.  He  had  a  living  at 
Putney;  and  got  under  the  eye  of  some  r^ 
tainers  to  the  court  at  that  time,  and  so  be- 
came a  violent  whig:  but  he  had  been  a 
scoundrel  all  along,  to  be  sure."  Boswkll. 
«  Was  he  a  scoundrel,  sir,  in  any  other  way 
than  that  of  being  a  political  scoundrel? 
Did  he  cheat  at  draugots.^"  Joasaoy. 
"  Sir,  we  never  played  for  monesf." 

He  then  carried  me  to  visit  Dr.  Benthaoi, 
Canon  of  Christ-Church,  and  divinity  pro- 
fessor, with  whose  learned  and  lively  con- 
versation We  were  much  pleased.  He  gave 
us  an  invitation  to  dinner,  which  Dr.  John- 
son told  me  was  a  high  honour.  "  Sir,  it 
is  a  prreat  thing  to  dine  with  the  canons  of 
Chnst-Church. "  We  could  not  accept  his 
invitation,  as  we  were  engaged  to  dine  at 
University  College.  We  had  an  excellent 
dinner  there,  with  the  masters  and  fellows, 
it  being  St.  Cuthbert's  day,  which  ia  kept 
by  them  as  a  festival,  as  he  was  a  saint  of 

'  [See  poBt^  auh  80th  Blaich,  1783,  his  dis- 
tinction between  ttUk  and  converaation. — Co] 

'  [A  learned  Cypriot,  who,  when  the  Toria 
took  Cypma  in  U70,  retired  into  Italy,  where  b* 
published  several  Italian  and  Latin  works;  amoos 
the  latter  was  a  "  Commentary  on  Horace*i  Art 
of  Poetry.'*— Ed.] 

'  [Fludyer  was  the  immediate  ooDten|N>iirf 
of  Johnson,  having  entered  (scholar)  wttfain  a 
month  of  Johnson's  entrance,  feilow  before  the 
end  of  the  year;  M.  A.  April,  1735.  Phil.  Jomi 
ronflt  have  been  about  a  year  their  aeaior,  hafii| 
become  M.  A.  March,  1784. — ^Hai.1..] 

*  [See  pott  27th  Maieh,  1776,  n.— £i>.l 
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DvlwiBs  with  which  this  college  is  nmeh 

cQDoected* 

We  drank  tea  with  Dr.  Home,  late  Pre- 
ladent  of  Magdalen  College  and  Bishop  of 
Korwich,  of  whoee  ahilities  in  different  res* 
peets  thepttblick  hashed  eminent  proofs,  and 
the  esteem  annexed  to  whose  character  was 
increased  by  knowing  him  personally.  He 
hsd  talked  of  publishing  sn  edition  of  Wal- 
ton^ Lives,  bat  had  laid  aside  that  design, 
DpoQ  Ut,  Johnson's  telling  him,  from  mis- 
take, that  Lord  Hailes  intended  to  do  it.  I 
hsd  wished  to  negotiate  between  Lord 
Hailes  and  him,  that  one  or  other  should 
perform  ao  ^food  a  work.  JoHxrsoir.  "  In 
order  to  do  it  well,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
colleet  all  the  editions  of  Walton's  Lives. 
Br  waj  of  adapdnff  the  book  to  the  taste 
of  the  present  age,  they  have,  in  a  late  edi- 
tioQ,  left  out  a  vision  which  he  relates  Dr. 
Donae  had,  but  it  shonkl  be  restored  >;  and 
there  ahonld  be  a  critical  catakigue  given  of 
tlie  works  of  the  different  persons  whose  lives 
were  written  by  Walton,  and  therefore  their 
works  most  be  carefully  read  by  the  editor." 

We  then  went  to  Trinity  College,  where 
he  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Thomas  Warton, 
with  whom  we  passed  a  part  of  the  evening. 
We  talked  of  biography.  Johnsoa.  "It 
is  rarely  well  executed.  The^  only  who 
live  with  a  roan  can  write  his  life  with  any 
|eflaiiie  exactness  and  discrimination:  and 
Jew  people  who  have  lived  with  a  man  know 
what  to  remark  about  him.  The  chaplain  of 
a  late  bishop  3,  whom  I  was  to  assist  in  writ- 
ing some  memoiiB  of  his  lordship,  could  tell 
ffle  scarcely  any  thing '." 

J  said,  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley's  life  should 
be  written,  as  he  had  been  so  much  con- 
nected with  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  by  his 
literary  merit  had  raised  himself  from  the 
station  of  a  footman.  Mr.  Warton  said,  he 
had  pnblished  a  little  volume  under  the  title 
of*'  The  Muse  in  Livery."    Joan  son.    "  I 


^  ITw  vinQB  which  Johaaon  ipeaks  of  was  not 

in  the  original  publication  of  Walton's  "  Life  of 

Dr.  Donae,  ia  1640."    It  m  not  found  in  the 

Ifcnae  earliest  editu>ns;  ooi  was  fint  introdncod  in- 

lo  the  fborth.  In  1765.    I  have  not  been  able  to 

discover  what  modora  repablicataon  is  alladed  to 

ia  wkieh   it  was  omitted    It  baa  venr  properly 

baaa  reatored  by  Dr.  Zoach — Jamks  Bos  well. 

'  [The  bishop  was  Zaehary  Pearce,  and  the 

chaplains  BIr.  Darby.    See  post,  $ub  May,  1777. 

—Ed.] 

*  ft  baa  been  mentioned  to  me  by  an  accurate 
Engfish  friend,  that  Dr.  Johnson  could  never  have 
mtd  dia  phrnaa  olmo$i  nothii^,  as  not  being 
Engiiali;  and  tbenfore  I  have  pat  another  in  its 
place.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  quite  con- 
viaoed  it  ■  not  good  English.  For  the  best  wri- 
lan  aaa  tiib  phraae,  '*  Httie  or  nothing,**  L  e. 
alnnaai  ao  little  as  to  be  nothing. — ^BoawsLi*. 
rMr.  Baewell'a  fiisnd  aaanH  to  have  been  hyper- 
— Ea.] 


doobt  whether  Dodsley's  biotfaer  would 
thank  a  man  who  should  write  his  life;  yet 
Dodslev  himself  was  not  unwilling  that  nis 
original  low  condition  should  be  recollected. 
AVhen  Ix)rd  Lyttleton's  •  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead  *  came  out,  one  of  which  is  between 
Apicius,  an  ancient  epicure,  and  Dartineuf '^, 
a  modern  epicure,  Dodsley  said  to  me, '  I 
knew  Dartineuf  well,  for  I  was  once  his  foot* 
msn.' " 

Bioffraphy  led  us  to  speak  of  Dr.  John 
Campbell,  who  had  written  a  considerable 
part  of  the  **Biographia  Britanniea,^^ 
Johnson,  though  he  valued  him  highly,  was 
of  opinion  that  there  was  not  so  much  in 
his  great  work,  "  A  Political  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,"  as  the  world  had  been 
taught  to  expect  ^i  and  had  said  to  me  that 
he  believed  Campoell's  disappointment  on 
account  of  the  bad  success  of  that  work  had 
killed  him.  He  this  evening  observed  of 
it, "  That  work  was  his  death."  Mr.  War- 
ton,  not  adverting  to  hia  meaning,  answer- 
ed, *^  I  believe  so,  from  the  great  attention 
he  bestowed  on  it."  Johksok.  <<Nay, 
sir,  he  died  of  teonl  of  attention,  if  he  died 
at  all  by  that  book  " 

We  talked  of  a  work  ^  much  in  vo^ue  at 
that  time,  written  in  a  very  meUiiluous 
style,  but  which,  under  pretext  of  another 
suhiect,  containeid  much  artful  infidelity.  I 
said  it  was  not  fair  to  attack  us  unexpected* 
ly ;  he  should  have  warned  us  of  our  danger, 
before  we  entered  his  garden  of  fiowery  elo- 
quence,  by  advertising,  "  Spring-guns  and 
men-traps  set  here."  The  suthour  had 
been  an  Oxonian,  end  was  remembered 
there  for  having  •'  turned  Papist."  I  ob- 
served, that  as  he  had  changed  several 
times — ^from  the  church  of  England  to  the 
church  of  Rome — from  the  church  of  Rome 
to  infidelity, — I  did  not  despair  of  yet  see- 
ing him  a  methodist  preacher.  Jo  hit  so  ir 
(laughing).  "  It  is  said  that  his  range  has 
been  more  extensive,  and  that  he  has  once 
been  [a]  Mahometan.  However,  now  that 
he  has  published  his  infidelity,  he  will  prob- 

*  [This  gentleman,  whose  proper  name  waa 
Charles  Dartiquenave  (pronounced  and  com- 
monly written  Daiteneuf)*  ia  now  only  recollect* 
ed  as  a  celebrated  epicure  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
wit,  pleasure,  and  politkal  impoitance  at  the  b<^ 
ginning  of  the  last  century — tlie  associate  of 
swift,  Pope,  Addison,  and  Steele — a  contributor 
to  the  Tatler,  and  a  member  of  the  Kit-Cat  club, 
of  which  collection  his  portrait  is  one  of  the  best 
He  waa  Paymaster  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and 
Surveyor  of  the  royal  gardena  ;  and  died  in  1787. 
It  was  suspected  that  he  waa  a  natural  aon  of 
Charles  the  Second,  by  a  foreign  lady. — £d.] 

*  Yet  surely  it  is  a  very  useful  work,  and  of 
wonderful  research  and  labour  for  one  man  to 
have  executed. — BoawxLJU 

*  [Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Romaa 
Emfnre. — ^En.] 
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ably  persist  in  it  i."    Boswbll.    "  I  am 

not  quite  sure  of  that,  sir." 

I  mentioned  Sir  Richard  Steele  having 
published  his  "  Christian  Hero,"  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  obliging  himself  to  lead 
a  religious  life;  yet  that  his  conduct  was  by 
no  means  strictly  suitable."  Johksok. 
"  Steele,  I  believe,  practised  the  lighter 
vices." 

Mr.  Warton,  being  engaged,  could  not 
sup  with  us  at  our  inn ;  we  had  therefore 
another  evening  by  ourselves.  I  asked 
Johnson  whether  a  man's  being  forward  to 
make  himself  known  to  eminent  people  3, 
and  seeing  as  much  uf  life,  and  getting  as 
much  information  as  he  could  in  every  way, 
was  not  yet  lessening  himself  by  his  forward- 
ness. Johnson.  '<  No,  sir;  a  man  always 
makes  himself  greater  as  he  increases  his 
knowledge." 

I  censured  some  ludicrous  fantastick  dia- 
bgues  between  two  coach-horses,  and  oth- 
er such  stuff,  which  Barctti  had  lately  pub- 
lished. He  joined  with  me,  and  said, "  No- 
thing odd  will  do  long.  '  Tristram  Shan- 
dy '  did  not  last."  I  expressed  a  desire  to 
be  acquainted  with  a  lady  who  had  been 
much  talked  of,  and  universally  celebrated 
for  extraordinary  address  and  insinuation  3. 
Johnson.  "  Never  believe  extraordinary 
characters  which  you  hear  of  people.  De- 
pend upon  it,  sir,  they  are  exaggerated. 
Vou  do  not  see  one  man  shoot  a  great  deal 
higher  than  another."  I  mentioned  Mr. 
Burke.  Johnson.  "  Tes,  Burke  is  an  ex- 
traordinary man.     His  stream  of  mind  is 

>  [Th»  sEurcasm  probably  allndes  to  the  tender- 
ness with  which  Gibbon's  male?olence  to  Christi- 
anity afterwards  indaced  him  to  treat  Mahometan- 
isin  in  his  history  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  John- 
son gravely  warned  Miss  Knight  that  one  who 
could  be  converted  to  popery  might  by  an  easy 
progress  become  even  a  Mahometan.  Some- 
thing of  tliis  sort  he  probably  had  in  his  mind  on 
this  occasion. — ^En.] 

'  [This  was  one  of  Mr.  Boswell's  predominant 
passions — a  fortanate  one  for  those  whom  this 
work  amoses,  for  to  it  we  owe  his  having  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  Johnson  ;  as  he  had,  about 
the  same  time,  obtained  that  of  Wilkes  :  be  wns, 
particularly  in  early  life,  fond  of  running  after 
notorieties  of  all  sorts.  See  his  father's  opinion 
of  this  propensity,  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  458. — ^En.] 

*  [Margaret  Caroline  Rudd,  a  woman  who  liv- 
ed with  one  of  the  brothers  Perrean,  who  were 
about  this  time  executed  (1 7th  Jan.  1776)  for  a 
forgery:  her  fame  "  for  extraordinary  address  and 
insinuation'*  was  probably  very  unfounded;  it 
arose  from  this:  she  betrayed  her  accomplices; 
and  they,  in  return,  chaiged  her  with  being  the 
real  anthour  of  the  forgery,  and  alleged  that  theji/ 
were  dupes  and  instruments  in  her  hands,  aiid 
to  support  this  allegation,  they  and  their  friends, 
who  were  numerous  and  respectable,  exaggerated 
to  the  highest  derree  Mia.  Rndd's  supposed  pow- 
ers of  address  and  fiuKination. — ^En.] 


peipetual."  It  is  veiy  ^eaaiiig  to  me  to 
record,  that  Johnson's  high  estimttion  of 
the  talents  of  this  gentleman  was  unifonn 
from  their  early  acquaintance.  Sir  Joihoi 
Reynolds  informs  me,  that  when  Mr.  Burke 
was  first  elected  a  member  of  nariiaorati 
and  Sir  John  Hawkins  expressea  a  wonder 
at  his  attaining  a  seat,  Johnson  saidi "  Now 
we  who  know  Mr.  Burke,  know  that  he 
will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  eountrr." 
And  once,  when  Johnson  was  ill,  and  un- 
able to  exert  himself  as  much  as  nsntl  witb* 
out  fatigue,  Mr.  Burke  having  been  men- 
tioned, ne  said,  "  That  fellow  calls  forth  all 
my  powers.  Were  1  to  see  Burke  sow  it 
would  kill  me."  So  much  was  be  accvt- 
tomed  to  consider  conveisation  as  a  eostent, 
and  such  was  his  notion  of  Burke  as  to  Of^ 
ponent 

Next  morning,  Thursday,  Slat  March, 
we  set  out  in  a  post«chaise  to  panne  onr 
ramble.  It  was  a  delightful  dsy,  and  we 
rode  through  Blenheim  park.  When  I 
looked  at  the  maffaificent  bridge  built  br 
John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  overs  anali 
rivulet,  and  recollected  the  epignuo  made^ 
upon  it — 

**  The  lofty  arch  his  high  ambitioa  sbows, 
The  stream  an  emblem  of  his  booniy  flovn; " 

and  saw  that  now,  by  the  genius  of  Brown, 
a  magnificent  body  of  water  was  collected, 
i  said,  "  They  have  drowned  the  epigram." 
I  observed  to  him,  while  in  ihemidatof  the 
noble  scene  around  us,  "  You  and  I,  air, 
have,  I  tliink,  seen  together  the  extrrtnei 
of  what  can  be  seen  in  Britain— the  wiU 
rough  island  of  Mull,  and  Btenhdm  park." 
We  dined  at  an  excellent  inn  at  Cliapel* 
house,  where  he  expatiated  on  the  felici^ 
of  England  in  its  taverns  and  ions,  and  tri- 
umphed over  the  French  for  not  having,  in 
any  perfection,  the  tavern  life.  "  Therf » 
no  private  house  f  said  he),  in  which  people 
can  enjoy  themselves  so  well,  as  at  t  capi- 
tal Uvern.  Let  there  be  ever  so  grt-st 
plenty  of  good  things,  ever  so  much  gran* 
deur,  ever  so  much  elegance,  ever  so  much 
desire  thst  every  body  should  be  easy;  '^ 
the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be:  there 
must  always  be  some  degree  of  cart  tod 
anxiety.  The  master  of  the  liouse  ia  anx- 
ious to  entertain  his  ff  uests;  the  goeals  are 
anxious  to  be  agreeable  to  himi  *^^  ^ 
man,  but  a  very  impudent  dog  indeed,  can 
as  freely  command  what  is  in  another  man  i 
house,  as  if  it  were  his  own.  Whereas,  ai 
a  tavern,  there  is  a  general  fteedom  rran 
anxiety.  You  are  sure  you  are  welcotn^ • 
and  the  more  noise  you  make,  the  more 
trouble  you  give,  the  more  good  thinga)'Ott 
call  for,  the  welcomer  you  are.  ^^^^ 
vants  will  attend  you  with  the  alacrity  ^^^"^ 

*  [By  Doctor  Evaas-^Co.] 
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wtitera  do,  who  are  incited  by  the  prospect 
of  an  imBiediate  reward  in  proportion  as 
they  please.  No,  sir;  there  is  nothing 
which  lias  yet  been  contrived  by  man,  b^ 
which  so  much  happiness  is  produced  as  Ijy 
a  eood  tavern  or  inn  l.**  He  then  repeated, 
with  great  emotion,  Shenstone's  lines: 

*«  Whoe'er  has  tniTeird  life's  dall  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  heeo, 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn  *.*' 

My  iUustriovs  friend,  I  thought,  did  not 
Sttffictently  admire  Shenstone.  That  inge- 
nious and  elegant  gentleman's  opinion  of 
Johnson  appears  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Greaves,  dated  Feb.  9,  1760.  "I  have 
lately  been  reading  one  or  two  volumes  of 
the  Ranabler;  who,  excepting  against  some 
few  hardnesses^  in  his  manner,  and  the 
want  of  more  examples  to  enliven,  is  one 
of  the  most  nervous,  most  perspicuous, 
roost  concise,  most  harmonious  prose  wri- 
ters I  know.  A  learned  diction  improves 
by  time." 

in  the  aflemoon,  as  we  were  driven  rap- 
idly aJong  in  the  post-chaise,  he  said  to  me, 
"Life  has  not  many  things  better  than  this  '*.'* 
[He  loved  indeed  the  very  act  of 
Tin  travelling,  and  I  cannot  tell  how  far 
one  might  have  taken  him  in  a  car- 
riage before  he  would  have  wished  for  re- 
freshment. He  was  therefore  in  some 
resptsets  an  admirable  companion  on  the 
road,  as  he  piqued  himself  upon  feeling  no 
incoBvenience,  and  on  despising  no  accom- 

'  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  preserved  very  few 
mtmarabi'ia  of  Johnson.  There  is,  however, 
to  be  found  in  his  hnlky  tome,  a  very  excellent 
one  upon  this  subject.  *'  In  contradiction  to  those 
who,  having  a  wife  and  children,  prefer  domes- 
tiek  enjoyments  Co  those  which  a  tavern  affords,  I 
bave  heard  him  assert,  that  a  tavern  chair  was 
the  throne  of  human  felicity,  *  As  soon  (said 
be)  as  1  enter  the  door  of  a  tavern,  I  experience 
aa  oblivion  of  care,  and  a  freedom  from  solicitude: 
when  I  am  seoted,  I  find  the  master  courteous, 
and  the  aervants  obaeqnious  to  my  eall;  anxious 
to  know  and  ready  to  supply  my  wants:  wine 
theru  exfailaiateB  my  spirits,  and  prompts  me  to 
free  eonveraation  and  an  interchange  of  discoune 
with  tfaoee  whom  I  most  love:  I  dogmaUse  and 
am  oontradicted,  and  in  this  conflict  of  opinion 
Slid  sentiments  I  find  delight.'  " — Boswki^l. 

*  We  happened  to  lie  mis  night  at  the  inn  at 
Henley,  where  Shenstone  wrote  these  lines;  which 
I  give  aa  they  are  found  in  the  corrected  edition 
ofhis  works,  published  aAer  his  death.  In  Doda- 
ley's  eolteecion  the  stanza  tan  thus  : 

**  Whoe'er  has  trsveU^d  Ufe*t  duH  round, 
WhftteVr  hk  werioua  t&ur  ktu  teen, 
May  ticli  lo  tblok  Amp  o/t  be  found 
ait  warmest  wdcpme  at  aa  iub"— Boswbll. 

*  I**  Ha  loo  often  makes  nse  of  the  abitraet 
bt  the  eaficirete."«-6nsifaT0NS.] 

*  [See  pes#,  Mh  March— Ed.] 


modations.  On  the  other  hand,  howeyer, 
he  expected  no  one  else  to  feel  any,  and 
felt  exceedingly  inflamed  with  anger  if  any 
one  complained  of  the  rain,  the  sun,  or  the 
dust.  "  How,"  ssid  he,  "  do  other  people 
bear  them?"  As  for  general  uneasiness,  or 
complaints  of  long  confinement  in  a  carriage, 
he  considered  all  lamentations  on  their  ac- 
count as  proofs  of  an  empty  head,  and  a 
tongue  desirous  to  talk  without  materials 
of  conversation.  "A  mill  that  goes  with- 
out grist,^'  said  he,  "  is  as  good  a  compan- 
ion as  such  creatures."] 

We  stopped  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and 
drank  tea  and  coffee;  and  it  pleased  me  to 
be  with  him  upon  the  classick  ground  of 
Shakspeare's  native  place. 

He  spoke  slightingly  of  "  Dyer's  Fleece." 
"  The  subject,  sir,  cannot  be  made  poetical. 
How  can  a  man  write  poetically  of  serges 
and  druggets?  Yet  you  will  hear  many 
people  talk  to  you  gravely  of  that  excellent 
poem,  *  The  Fleece.' "  Having  talked  of 
Grainger's  "  Sugar-cane,"  I  mentioned  to 
him  Mr.  Langton's  having  told  me,  that 
this  poem,  when  read  in  manuscript  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  had  made  all  the  assem- 
bled wits  burst  into  a  laugh,  when,  slier 
much  blank  verse  pomp,  the  poet  began  a 
new  paragraph  thus: 

*'  Now,  Muse,  let 's  sing  of  rati.** 

And  whst  increased  the  ridicule  was,  that 
one  of  the  company,  who  slyly  overlooked 
the  reader,  perceived  that  the  word  had 
been  originally  mtce,  and  had  been  altered 
to  rats,  as  more  dignified  \ 

*  [Such  is  this  little  laughable  incident,  which 
has  been  often  related.  Dr.  Percy,  the  BLihop  of 
Dromore,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr. 
Grainger,  and  has  a  particular  regard  for  his 
memory,  has  communicated  to  me  the  following 
ezplanatioa 

**  The  passage  in  question  was  originally  not 
liable  to  such  a  pervernon:  for  the  autbour  having 
occasion  in  that  part  of  his  work  to  mention  the 
havock  made  by  rats  and  mice,  had  introduced 
the  subject  in  a  kind  of  mock-beroick,  and  a  par«> 
ody  of  Homer's  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice, 
invoking  the  muse  of  the  old  Grecian  bard  in  an 
elegant  and  well-turned  manner.  In  that  state  I 
had  seen  it ;  but  afterwards,  unknown  to  me  and 
other  friends,  he  had  been  persuaded,  contrary  to 
his  own  better  judgment,  to  alter  it,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  unlucky  effect  above  mentioned.*'   . 

The  above  was  written  by  the  bishop  when  he 
had  not  the  poem  itself  to  recur  to;  and  though 
the  account  siven  was  true  of  it  at  one  period,  yet, 
aa  Dr.  Gramger  afterwards  altered  the  passage 
in  question,  the  remarka  in  the  text  do  not  now 
apply  to  the  printed  poem. 

The  bishop  gives  this  character  of  Dr.  Grainger: 
"  He  was  not  only  a  man  of  genius  and  learning, 
but  had  many  excellent  viitues;  bebg  one  of 
the  moat  ganeroos,  friendly,  and  bensvolent  men 
I  ever  knew." 


so 
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This  piMMffe  does  not  sppesr  in  the 
printed  work,  Dr.  Grainger,  or  some  of  his 
friends,  it  should  seem,  having  become  sen* 
sible  that  introducing  even  rats,  in  a  grave 
poem,  might  be  liable  to  banter.  He,  how- 
ever, could  not  bring  himself  to  relinquish 
the  idea;  far  they  are  thus,  in  a  still  more 
ludicrous  manner,  periphrastically  exhibited 
in  his  poem  as  it  now  stands: 

"  Nor  with  len  waste  the  whisker'd  vennin  race 
A  conntlen  clan  despoil  the  lowland  cane.*' 

Johnson  said,  that  Dr.  Grainger  was  an 
agreeable  man;  a  man  who  would  do  any 
guod  that  was  in  his  power.  His  transla- 
tion of  Tibullus,  he  thought,  was  very  well 
done;  but  "  The  Sugar-cane,  a  Poem,"  did 
not  please  him  ^ ;  for,  he  exclaimed,  "  What 
could  he  make  of  a  sugar-cane?  One 
might  as  well  write  the  '  Parsley-bed,  a 
Poem ;  *  or  *  The  Cabbage-garden,  a  Poem.' " 
BoswKLL.  "  You  must  then  pickle  your 
cabbage  with  the  «a/  attieum."  Jounnov, 
"  You  know  there  is  already  *  The  Hop- 
garden, a  Poem : '  and  I  think,  one  could 
say  a  great  deal  about  cabbage.  The  poem 
might  begin  with  the  advantages  of  civilized 
society  over  a  rude  state,  exemplified  by 
the  Scotch,  who  had  no  cabbages  till  Oliver 
Cromwell's  soldiers  introduced  them;  and 
one  mig  h  t  thus  show  how  arts  are  propagated 
by  conquest,  as  thev  were  by  the  Koman 
arms."  He  seemed  to  be  much  diverted 
with  the  fertility  of  his  own  fancy. 

I  told  him,  that  I  heard  Dr.  Percy  was 
writing  the  history  of  the  wolf  in  Great  Bri- 
tian.  JoHMsoir.  "  The  wolf,  sir :  why  the 
wolf?  Why  does  he  not  write  or  the  bear, 
which  we  had  formerly?  Nay,  it  is  said 
tliat  we  had  the  beaver.  Or  why  does  he 
not  write  of  the  gray  rat,  the  Hanover  rat, 
as  it  is  called  because  it  is  said  to  have  come 


>  Dr.  Jobmon  nid  to  me,  "  Percy,  air,  was  an- 
gry with  me  for  laDghing  at  the  Sugar-cane;  for 
he  had  a  mind  to  make  a  great  thing  of  Grainger*! 
rata." — ^Bo8W£i«i..  [Miai  Reynolda  tboa  givea 
this  anecdote:  **  Johnaon'a  reply  to  Dr.  Grainger, 
who  waa  reading  his  MS.  pocin  of  the  SngaiH»ne 
to  him,  will  probably  be  tlioiigfat  more  excnaable 
than  [a  radeneaa  to  Dr.  Perty  (aee  voaf,  tub 
1780,  n.)]  When  he  came  to  the  line  *8ay, 
aball  I  aiiig  of  rata  ?  *  *  No  ! '  cried  Dr.  Johnwn, 
with  great  vebemency.  TkU  he  related  to  me 
himseff;  laoching  heartily  at  the  conceit  of  Dr. 
Grainger'a  remictory  nraae.  Where  it  happened 
I  do  not  know;  bnt  I  am  certain,  very  ceitain, 
that  it  was  not,  aa  Mr.  Boswell  asBerta,  at  Sir 
Joahna^a;  for  they  [Sir  Joahoa  and  Dr.  G.]  were 
not,  I  belieye,  pemonally  known  to  each  other." 
— Reeollectufha.  The  Editor  prefen  Mr.  Lang- 
ton'a  antbority  to  that  of  the  lady,  who  is  clearly 
in  error,  when  she  repreaeota  Boawell  aa  saying, 
that  Grainger  read  his  poem  at  Sir  Joahua'a.  He 
•ttly  aays,  on  the  anthority  of  Mr.  Langtoa,  that 
U  was  read  there;  probably  by  Dr.  Percy. — En.] 


into  tills  Gountiy  aboot  the  timt  that  the 
ftunil^  of  Hanover  came?  I  should  like  lo 
see  *The  Huioty  of  the  Grw^  tM,  iy 
Thomae  Percy,  JD.  Ji.,  eki^lmmm  vriai^ 
ry  to  Am  fnajcely  **  (laughing  immodetauy 
ly).  Bos  WELL,  'M  am  afraid  a  court 
chaplain  could  not  decently  write  of  the 
gray  rat."  JoHiisoir.  <*  Sir,  he  need  not 
ffive  it  the  name  of  the  Hanover  ret." 
Thus  could  he  indulge  a  luxuriant  sportivB 
imagination,  when  talking  of  a  Irieiui  whom 
he  loved  and  esteemed  K 

He  mentioned  to  me  the  stngolar  history 
of  an  ingenious  acquaintance.  **  He  bad 
practised  physick  in  various  situttiow  with 
no  great  emolument  A  West  india  geo* 
tleman,  whom  he  delighted  hv  hitconvma- 
tiou,  gave  him  a  bond  for  a  handsome  ao- 
nuity  during  bis  life,  on  thecooditiooofbii 
accompanying  him  to  the  West  Indies,  sod 
living  with  him  there  for  two  yean.  He 
accordingly  embarked  with  the  gentleoiaA; 
but  upon  the  voyage  fell  io  bve  with  i 
young  woman  who  happened  to  be  one  of 
the  passengers,  and  married  the  weoch. 
From  the  imprudence  of  his  ditpontioD  be 
quarrelled  with  the  gentleman,  and  declaml 
he  would  have  no  connexion  with  him.  So 
he  forfeited  the  annuity.  He  settled  u  i 
physician  in  one  of  the  Leewanl  kliotls. 
A  man  was  sent  out  lo  him  merely  to  com- 
pound his  medicines.  This  fellow  set  up 
as  a  rival  to  him  in  his  practice  of  phjsick, 
and  got  so  much  the  better  of  him  Ia  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  the  island,  that  be 
carried  away  all  the  business,  upon  which 
he  returned  to  England,  and  soon  afUrdi^. 

On  Friday,  23d  March,  havinff  aet  out 
early  from  Henley,  where  we  had  lain  the 
preceding  night,  we  arrived  at  Birmingbin 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  aAer  breakfast  went 
to  call  on  his  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Hector. 
A  very  stupid  maid,  who  opened  the  door, 
told  us  thai  <<  her  master  was  gone  out;  liC 
was  gone  to  the  country;  she  could  sol  ^U 
when  he  would  return.' '  In  short,  ahe  gave 
us  a  miserable  recepuon;  and  Jobosooob* 
served,  "  She  would  have  behaved  no  bel^ 
ter  to  people  who  wanted  him  in  the  wsy 
of  his  profession."  He  said  to  her,  **  My 
name  is  Johnson;  tell  him  I  eaUed.  WiU 
you  remember  the  name?  "  She  answered 
with  rustick  simplicity,  in  llie  Warwick- 
shire pronunciation,  **  I  don't  nnderstiod 
you,  sir."  «  Blockhead  (said  he),  1 '« 
write."  I  never  heard  the  word  6 '«**«•■ 
applied  to  a  woman  belbre,  though  1  do  otft 
see  why  it  should  not,  when  there  b  f*i* 
dent  occasion  for  it  3.    He,  however,  mtJc 

*  This  waa  act  the  fint  nor  the  last  time  of  b4 
indalging  hia  eportive  imacioaticn  at  Percj't  eif 
peoae;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  mvcb 
relianea  can  be  placed  oo  BoeweU's  ^ood-oatared 
aaaeition,  that  he  loved  and  esteemed  hiib^&'*] 

'  My  woitby  fiiend  BIr.  Laghw,  ts  wh»0  > 
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aoodwr  attempt  to  make  her  usdentand 
huoy  and  loarea  kmd  in  her  ear,  ^  Johnson,** 
and  then  ahe  catched  ihe  aonnd. 

We  next  caQed  on  Mr.  Lloyd,  one  of  the 
people  ealled  quakers.  He  too  was  not  at 
borne,  bnt  Mrs.  Lloyd  was,  and  received  na 
oowteoualy,  and  aaked  ns  to  dinner.  John- 
aon  aaid  to  me,  "  Ailer  Hie  uncertainty  of 
all  hnman  thioga  at  Hector's,  this  invitation 
came  verv  weS."  We  waUced  about  the 
town,  and  he  waa  pleased  to  see  it  increas-. 
ine. 

1  talked  of  legitimation  by  subsequent 
marriage,  which  obtained  in  the  Roman 
law,  and  etiU  obtains  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
laod.  JoBiiso  V.  **  I  think  it  a  bad  thing  ^, 
beeauae  the  chastity  of  women  beinff  of  the 
utmost  importance,  as  all  property  depends 
upon  it,  they  who  forfeit  it  should  not  have 
any  poanbiuty  of  being  restored  to  good 
character;  nor  ebouid  the  children,  fa^  an 
illicit  coimezion,  attain  the  full  right  oflaw- 
fnl  chiklren,  by  the  posteriour  consent  of 
the  offending  parties."  His  opinion  upon 
this  subject  deserves  consideration.  Upon 
his  principle  there  may,  at  times,  be  a  hard- 
8h^»,  and  seemingly  a  strange  one,  upon  In- 
divid umls;  but  the  general  good  of  society 
is  better  secured.  And,  afler  all,  it  is  unrea- 
aonable  in  an  individual  to  repine  that  he 
has  not  the  advantage  of  a  state  which  is 
made  different  from  his  own,  by  the  social 
institvtion  under  which  he  is  bom.  A  wo- 
man does  not  complain  that  her  brother  who 
is  younger  than  her  gets  their  common  fa^ 
ther'a  estate.  Why  then  should  a  natural 
son  complain  that  a  younger  brother,  by 
Cbe  same  parents  lawfiuiy  b^otten,  gets  it? 
Tlid  operation  of  law  is  wmilar  in  both  cases. 
Besides,  an  illegitimate  son,  who  has  a 
yoiBiger  legitimate  brother  by  the  same  fa- 
ther and  mother,  has  no  stronger  claim  to 


am  wider  ummnerable  obligstiom  to  the  coone  of 

my  Johnoooiaii  Hbtor^,  b»  fiiniiihed  me  with  a 

dinkll  Uhutration  of  this  qaertion.    An  honest  car- 

peassr»  after  giving  tome  anecdote,  in  bis  prewnce, 

of  tba  itt  treaameat  vdiieh  he  had  received  from  a 

defgyataa's  wife,  who  was  a  noted  termagant, 

snd  whom  be  aceoaed  of  aajast  dealing  in  some 

ttsHBction  with  bim,  added,  **  I  took  care  to  let 

ber  know  what  I  thooght  of  her."    And  beiQg 

fedbed,  **  What  did yoosay  ? ''  answered,  "  I  told 

ber  she  waa  a  $eowulrel/* — Boswklu 

*  [b  it  not  sarprisiog  and  ds^racefui  that  in  a 

etrilsBed  empire  like  oars,  so  important  a  princip 

pie  as  the  state  of  marriage,  which  is  the  foondap 

tiua  of  oar  whole  civil  constitittioa,  should  *be  to 

fhit  boar  vague,  obscure,  and  contradictory  ? — 

One  kw  for  England,  a  Afferent  one,  or  rather 

none  at  all,  wr  Irdand— and  for  Scothmd  the 

toomtraas  doetriae  meatioaed  m  the  text    It  is 

Is  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Fed,  who  bss  donesomueb 

^wsmi  da  wlienaKahig  our  law  on  other  sabjeets, 

%ill  see  the  oeeeaiitj  of  dome  tomething  similar 

%a  Hiis  most  tmporiasit  one.-HSa.] 
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the  father'8  estate,  than  if  that  legitimate 
brother  had  only  the  same  father,  from 
whom  alone  the  estate  descends. 

Mr.  Lloyd  joined  us  in  the  street;  and  in 
a  little  while  we  metyrt^ml  Heetor,  as  Mr. 
Lloyd  called  him.  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  ob* 
serve  the  joy  which  Johnson  and  he  expresa- 
ed  on  seemg  each  other  again.  Mr.  Lloyd 
and  I  led  them  together,  while  he  obliging- 
Iv  showed  me  some  of  the  manufbctures  of 
this  very  curious  assemblage  of  artificers. 
We  all  met  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Lloyd's,  where 
we  were 'entertained  with  ^reat  hoe|)itality. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  had  been  married  the 
same  year  with  their  majesties,  and,  like 
them,  had  been  blessed  with  a  numerous 
family  of  fine  children,  their  numbers  being 
exactly  the  same.  Johnson  said,  **  Mar- 
riage IS  the  best  state  for  a  man  in  generalf 
and  every  man  is  a  worse  man,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  is  unfit  for  the  married  state." 

I  have  always  loved  the  simplicity  of 
manners,  and  the  spirituaUmindedness,  of 
the  quakers;  and  talking  with  Mr.  Lloyd,  I 
observed,  that  the  essential  part  of  rehgion 
was  piety,  a  devout  intercourse  with  the 
Divinitv;  and  that  many  a  man  was  a  qua 
ker  without  knowing  it 

As  Dr.  Johnson  had  said  to  me  in  the 
morning,  while  we  walked  together,  that  he 
liked  individuals  among  the  quakers,  but 
not  the  sect;  when  we  were  at  Mr.  Lloyd's, 
I  kept  clear  of  introducing  any  questions 
concerning  tlie  peculiarities  of  their  faith. 
But  1  havmg  asked  to  look  at  Baskerviile's 
edition  of  "  Barclay's  Apology,"  Johnson 
laid  hold  of  it;  and  the  chapter  on  baptism 
happening  to  open,  Johnson  remarked, 
**  He  says  there  is  neither  precept  nor  prac 
tice  for  baptism  in  the  scriptures:  that  is 
false."  Here  he  was  the  aggressor,  by  no 
means  in  a  gentle  manner;  and  the  good 
quakers  had  the  advantage  of  him:  for  he 
had  read  negligently,  and  had  not  observed 
that  Barclay  speaks  of  infant  baptism; 
which  they  calmly  made  him  perceive.  Mr. 
Lloyd,  however,  was  in  a  ^reat  mistake; 
for  when  insisting  that  the  nte  of  baptism 
by  water  was  to  cease,  when  the  spirihud 
administration  of  Christ  began,  he  main- 
tained that  John  the  Baptist  said,  '*  My  bap* 
tiBm  shall  decrease,  but  hi$  shall  increase." 
Whereas  the  words  are, "  He  must  increase, 
but  I  muit  decrease  >." 

One  of  them  having  objected  to  the  "  ob* 
aervaiice  uf  days,  and  months,  and  years," 
Johnaon  answered,  *'  The  church  does  not 
auperstitiousl^  observe  days,  merely  as  days, 
but  as  memorials  of  important  facts.  Christ* 
mas  might  be  kept  as  well  upon  one  dav  of 
the  year  as  another;  but  there  should  be  a 
stat^  day  for  commemorating  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour,  because  there  is  danger  that 

'  loba,  ill*  iO. — ^BoswxLi» 
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what  may  be  done  on  anj  day  will  be  neg^.. 
lected.'' 

He  said  to  roe  at  another  time,  '*  Sir,  the 
bolidaya  obeerved  by  our  church  are   of 

Sreat  use  in  religion."  There  can  be  no 
oubt  of  this,  in  a  limited  sense,  I  mean  if 
the  number  of  such  consecrated  portions  of 
time  be  not  too  extensive.  The  excellent 
Mr.  Nelson^s  "  Festivals  and  Fasts,"  which 
has,  I  understand,  the  firreutest  sale  of  any 
book  ever  printed  in  England,  except  the 
Bible,  is  a  most  valuable  help  to  devotion : 
and  in  addition  to  it  I  would  recommend 
two  sermons  on  the  same  subject,  by  Mr. 
Pott,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban's,  equally 
distinguished  for  piety  and  elegance.  I 
am  sorry  to  have  it  to  say,  that  Scotland  is 
the  only  Christian  country,  catholic  or  prot- 
estant,  where  the  great  events  of  our  reli- 
gion are  not  solemnly  commemorated  by  its 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  on  days  set 
apart  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Hector  was  so  good  as  to  accompa- 
ny me  to  see  the  great  works  of  Mr.  Boul- 
ton,  at  a  place  which  he  has  called  Soho, 
about  two  miles  from  Birmingham,  which 
the  very  ingenious  proprietor  showed  me 
himself  to  the  best  advantage.  1  wished 
Johnson  had  been  with  us:  for  it  was  a 
scene  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  con- 
template by  his  light  The  vastness  and 
the  contrivance  of  some  of  the  machinery 
would  have  "  matched  his  mighty  mind.'' 
I  shall  never  forget  Mr.  Boulton's  esrores- 
sion  to  me,  "  I  sell  here,  sir,  what  all  the 
world  desires  to  have — Power."  He  had 
about  seven  hundred  people  at  work.  I 
contemplated  him  as  an  iron  ehiefiain,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  a  father  to  his  tnbe.  One 
of  them  came  to  him,  complaining  grievous- 
ly of  his  landlord  for  having  distrained  his 
goods.  "Your  landlord  is  in  the  right, 
mith  (said  Boulton).  But  I  '11  tell  you 
what:  find  you  a  friend  who  will  lay  down 
one  half  of  your  rent,  and  I'll  lay  down  the 
other  half;  and  you  shall  have  your  goods 
again." 

From  Mr.  Hector  I  now  learnt  many 
particulars  of  Dr.  Johnson's  early  life, 
which,  with  others  that  he  gave  me  at  dif- 
ferent times  since,  have  contributed  to  the 
ibrmation  of  this  work. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  in  the  morning, 
<<You  will  see,  sir,  at  Mr.  Hector's,  his 
•ister,  Mrs.  Careless,  a  cler^man's  widow. 
She  was  the  first  woman  witn  whom  I  was 
in  love.  It  dropped  out  of  my  head  imper- 
ceptibly; bnt  she  and  I  shall  alwapi  have  a 
kindness  for  each  other."  He  laughed  at 
the  notion  that  a  man  can  never  be  really 
in  love  but  once,  and  considered  it  as  a 
mere  romantick  fancy. 

On  our  return  from  Mr.  Boulton's,  Mr. 
Hector  took  me  to  his  house,  where  we 
fimnd  Johnson  sitting  placidly  at  tea,  with 


his  fir$i  Unt}  who,  though  now  sdnooed 
in  yearn,  was  a  genteel  womani  very  agree* 
able  and  welUbred. 

Johnson  lamented  to  Mr.  Hector  the 
state  of  one  of  their  schoolfeUowi,  Mr. 
Charles  Congreve,  a  clergymao,  vhjch  he 
thus  describe:  '*He  obtained,  I  beliere, 
considerable  prefennentin  Ireland,  botDow 
lives  in  London,  quite  as  a  valetndioariiD, 
afraid  to  go  into  any  house  but  his  owo. 
He  takes  a  abort  airing  in  his  poit^iiee 
every  day.  He  has  an  ekierly  wonu, 
whom  he  calls  cousin,  who  vstn  with 
him,  and  jogs  his  elbow,  when  bit  glui 
has  stood  too  k>ng  emptv,  and  eneotiri^ 
him  in  drinking,  in  which  he  is  very  willing 
to  be  encouraged;  not  that  he  geti  drvnk, 
for  he  is  a  very  pious  man,  bat  heie  alwiyi 
muddy.  He  confesses  to  one  bottle  of  port 
everyday,  and  he  probably  drinka  more.  He 
is  quite  unsocial;  his  conversation  is  quite 
monosyllabical:  and  when,  at  my  list  vist, 
I  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  wu?  that  sig- 
nal «f  my  departure  had  so  pkasing  la 
efiect  on  him,  that  he  sprung  up  to  look  tt 
his  watch,  like  a  greyhound  boundio^itt 
hare."  When  Johnson  look  fcrsweol  Mr. 
Hector,  he  said,  "  Do  n't  grow  like  Coa- 
greve;  nor  let  me  grow  likenioi,  irhea  yoo 
are  near  me." 

When  he  again  talked  of  Mis.  Carekn 
to-night,  he  seemed  to  have  had  bis  affre- 
tion  revived;  for  he  said, "  If  1  had  rotnied 
her,  it  might  have  been  as  happy  for  me." 
BoswBLL.  **  Pray,  sir,  do  you  not  suppose 
that  there  are  fifty  women  in  the  worU, 
with  any  one  of  whom  a  man  may  ^  **  ^P| 

Sy,  as  with  anv  one  woman  in  particitiarr 
OHKsow.  "  Ay,  sir,  fifty  thonaand."  Boi- 
WKLL.  "  Then,  sir,  you  are  not  of  opinion 
with  some  who  imagine  that  certain  oea 
and  certain  women  are  made  for  each  otheTi 
and  that  they  cannot  be  happy  if  ^ 
miss  their  counterparts."  Jobvbok.  **To 
be  sure  not,  sir,  I  believe  marriages  wooU 
in  general  be  as  happy,  and  often  more  sOi 
if  they  were  all  made  by  the  lord  ehaocel> 
k>r,  upon  a  due  consideration  of  the  chaiao- 
ters  and  circumstances,  without  the  parttf 
havinff  any  choice  in  the  matter  ^" 

I  wished  to  have  staid  at  BirmingbaniO' 
night,  to  have  talked  more  with  Mr.  Hector; 
but  my  friend  was  impatient  to  reach  ws 
native  city;  so  we  drove  on  that  ataje  la 
the  dark,  and  were  teng  pensive  and  sMCOt 
When  we  came  within  the  focus  of  the 
Lichfield  lamps,  •«  Now,"  said  he, " we  i» 
getting  out  of  a  sUte  of  death  V    We  p«i 

>  [Yet  sea  an/e,  ▼ol.  i.  p.  269.— Eo.]^^ 
'  [As  extraordioaiy,  all  theie  ibiagpCMndSfP* 
as  Mis.  Mae  Sweyna^a,  of  CoU  aev«  hs^ 
been  on  the  main  land  of  ScoUand,  whieh  Jaar 
son  called  being  hMnd  hand  wUkHfti  \^ 
amaaing ,  and  might  be  iaslneltfa  (if  pV""" 
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vpstthe  Three  CrownB,  not  one  of  the 
g[ieai  inns,  but  e  goofi  old-faahioned  one, 
wbieh  was  kept  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  was 
the  very  next  house  to  that  in  which  John* 
soa  waa  born  and  brought  up,  and  which 
wwBttli  hia  ow^  property).  We  had  a 
comfortable  8U|^r,  and  got  into  high  spir- 
its. I  felt  ali  my  iotjtgm  glow  in  this  old 
cftpital  of  Staffordshire.  I  could  have 
ofl^red  incense  gemo  hd;  and  I  indulged 
in  libations  of  that  ale,  wldch  Boniface,  in 
"The  Beaux  Stratagem,''  recommends 
aridi  sueh  an  eloquent  jollity. 

Next  morning  he  introduced  me  to  Mrs. 
Lacy  Porter,  his  step-daughter.  She  was 
now  an  old  maid,  with  much  simplicity  of 
mtnoer.  She  had  never  been  in  London. 
Her  broilier,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  had 
lett  her  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds; 
ibout  a  third  of  which  she  had  laid  out  in 
bttikling  a  stately  house,  and  making  a 
btnddoroe  garden,  in  an  elevated  situation 
in  Lockfield.  Johnson,  whai  here  by  him* 
•elf,  used  to  live  at  her  house.  She  rever* 
eoeed  him,  and  he  had  a  parental  tender- 
■ess  for  her. 

We  then  visited  Mr.  Peter  Garrick,  who 
had  that  morning  received  a  letter  from  his 
brother  David,  announcing  our  coming  to 
LichfieU.  He  was  engaffra  to  dinner,  but 
isked  us  to  tea,  and  to  aeep  at  his  house. 
Johnson,  however,  would  not  quit  his  old 
tequatntance  Wilkins  of  the  Three  Crowns. 
The  family  likeness  of  the  Garricks  was 
tery  striking;  and  Johnson  thought  that 
David*s  vivacity  was  not  so  peculiar  to 
himfleif  aa  vraa  supposed.  ''Sir,"  said  he, 
<*  I  do  n't  know  but  if  Peter  had  cultivated 
ali  the  arts  of  gaiety  as  much  ss  David  has 
done,  be  might  have  been  as  brisk  and 
lively.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  vivacitv  is 
much  an  art  ^,  and  aepends  greatlv  on  hab- 
it'' I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth 
hi  this,  notwithstanding  a  ludicrous  story 
told  me  by  a  lady  abroM,  of  a  heavy  Ger- 

were  •Qsceptible  of  iostniction),  to  observe,  that 
on  this  vkit  to  his  native  town,  Johnson  found  his 
9wa  near  relation  as  oiuch  behind  hand  tcith 
life  as  the  poor  Hebridean,  and  found  also  oats, 
which  he  had  sieered  at  as  the  food  of  men  in 
Scotland^  to  be  the  food,  also,  of  his  own  fellow 
townsoten. — ^En.l 

'  I  went  through  the  hoose  where  my  illnstri- 
fioos  friend  was  horn,  with  a  reverence  whh 
which  it  dcrabtleas  wUl  h>ng  be  virited.  An  en- 
Bived  vww  of  it,  with  the  adjacent  bnildinp.  is 
n  the  '*  Centtoman'a  Magazine  "  for  Feomary, 
1786. — BoewBLt. 

'  [It  Bppeaiv  thai  quite  a  eontranr  oonclnsion 
B^ght  be  dfmwB  from  the  premiaee;  lor  the  liveli- 
aa«  of  the  Garrick  family  was  obvioaaly  natural 
and  heredUary^  and  (exeept  perhaps  in  degree) 
iadsfeodaot  dartwt  habit.  The  fiunUy  was  of 
n«Kb  esmctioB,  sad  preserved  the  vivacity  of 
ei^fpBSu  raceL'  "'Kr^j 


man  bsvon,  who  had  lived  much  with  tiie 
young  English  at  Geneva,  and  was  ambi- 
tious to  be  as  lively  as  they;  with  which 
view,  he,  with  assiduous  exertion,  was 
iuro{Nng  over  the  tables  and  chairs  in  his 
lodgings;  and  when  the  people  of  the  house 
ran  in  and  asked,  with  surprise,  what  was 
the  matter,  he  answered,  **  8h*  empren$ 
Vetrejif'' 

We  dined  at  our  inn,  and  ban  with  us  a 
Mr.  Jackson  3,  one  of  Johnson's  schoolfel- 
lows, whom  he  treated  with  much  kindness, 
though  he  seemed  to  be  a  low  man,  dull 
and  untaught.  He  had  a  coarse  gray  coat, 
black  waistcoat,  greasy  leather  breeches, 
and  a  yellow  uncurled  wig;  and  his  coun- 
tenance had  the  ruddiness  which  betokens 
one  who  is  in  no  haste  to  '*  leave  his  can,'* 
He  drank  only  ale.  He  had  tried  to  be  a 
cutler  at  Birmingham,  but  had  not  succeed- 
ed; and  now  he  lived  poorly  at  home,  and 
had  some  scheme  of  aresstng  leather  in  a 
better  manner  than  common;  to  his  indis- 
tinct account  of  which.  Dr.  Johnson  lis  en- 
ed  with  patient  attention,  that  he  might  as* 
sist  him  with  his  advice.  Here  was  an  in- 
stance of  ^nuine  humanity  and  real  kind- 
ness in  this  great  man,  who  has  been  most 
unjustly  represented  as  altogether  harsh  and 
destitute  of  tenderness.  A  thousand  such 
instances  miffht  have  been  recorded  in  the 
course  of  his  long  life;  though  that  his  tem- 
per was  warm  and  hasty,  and  his  manner 
oflen  rough,  cannot  be  denied. 

I  saw  here,  for  the  first  time,  oat  ale; 
and  oat-cakes,  not  hard  as  in  Scotland,  but 
sofl  like  a  Yorkshire  cake,  were  served  at 
breakfast  It  was  pleasant  to  me  to  find, 
that "  oa<«,"  the  ^^food  ofhor$e$t"  were  so 
much  used  as  the  food  of  the  people  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  own  town«  He  expatiated  in 
praise  of  Lichfield  and  its  inhabitants,  who, 
ne  said,  were  "  the  most  sober,  decent  peo- 
ple in  England,  the  genteelest  in  proportion 
to  their  wealth,  and  spoke  the  purest  Eng- 
lish." I  doubted  as  to  the  last  article  of 
this  eulogy;  for  they  had  several  provincial 
sounds;  as,  there ^  pronounced  like /ear,  in- 
stead of  Ukefair;  once  pronounced  woorue, 
instead  of  wwue  or  tvonie.  Johnson  him- 
self never  got  entirely  free  of  those  provin- 
cial accents.  Garrick  sometimes  used  to 
take  him  off,  squeezing  a  lemon  into  a 
punch-bowl,  with  uncouth  gesticulations, 


'  [This  peraon's  name  was  Henry  See  posf , 
1st  Sept  1777.  The  "scheme  for  dreMina 
leather  '*  rendera  it  probable  that  he  was  related 
to  the  Thdrnaa  Jackson,  mentM>ned  ante,  vol.  L 
p.  18,  by  Mr.  Boewell,  as  a  servant,  and  by  Mis. 
Piozzi  as  a  warkfnan  (in  truth,  probably,  a 
partner)  of  old  Mr.  Johnson's,  about  the  time 
when  the  fiulure  of  some  scheme  lor  dre$eing 
leather  or  parchment  aoeelerated  his  bankruptcy. 
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looking  foimd  ta»  eompAny,  and  calling 
out,  "  Who  'iB  for  jioofwA  1?  » 

Very  Uttlo  buainesa  appeared  to  be  going 
forwanl  in  Lichfield,  i  ibtuid,  however, 
two  strange  manufactures  for  so  inland  a 
place,  sail-cloth  and  streamers  for  ships; 
and  I  observed  them  making  some  saddle- 
cloths, and  dressing  sheep-skins:  but  upon 
the  whole,  the  busy  hand  of  inaustr^  seemed 
to  be  quite  slackened.  '*  Surely,  sir,"  said 
I,  "  you  are  an  idle  set  of  people."  "  Sir," 
said  Johnson,  "  we  are  a  city  of  philoso- 
phers; we  work  with  our  heads,  and  make 
the  boobies  of  Birmingham  work  for  us 
with  their  hands."  There  was  at  this  time 
a  company  of  players  performing  at  Lich- 
field. The  manager,  Mr.  Stanton,  sent 
his  compliments,  and  begged  leave  to  wait 
on  Dr.  Johnson.  Johnson  received  him 
very  courteously,  and  he  drank  a  glass  of 
wine  with  us.  He  was  a  plain,  decent, 
well-behaved  man,  and  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  Dr.  Johnson  for  naving  once  got 
him  permission  from  Dr.  Taylor  at  Ash- 
bourne to  play  there  upon  moderate  terms. 
Garrick's  name  was  soon  introduced.  John- 
SOK.  "  Garrick'd  conversation  is  gay  and 
grotesque.  It  is  a  dish  of  all  sorts,  but  all 
good  things.  There  is  no  solid  meat  in  it: 
there  is  a  want  of  sentiment  in  it.  Not  but 
that  he  has  sentiment  sometimes,  and  senti- 
ment too  very  powerful  and  very  pleasing: 
but  it  has  not  its  full  proportion  in  his  con- 
versation." 

When  we  were  by  ourselves  he  told  me, 
"  Forty  years  ago,  air,  I  was  in  love  with 
an  actress  here,  Mrs.  Emmet,  who  acted 
Flora,  in  <  Hob  in  a  Well.' "  What  merit 
this  lady  had  as  an  actress,  or  what  was 
her  figine,  or  her  manner,  I  have  not  been 
informed;  but,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Gar- 
rick,  his  old  master's  taste  in  theatrical  merit 
was  by  no  means  refined;  he  was  not  an 
elegamformarum$peetator.  Garrick  used 
to  tell,  that  Johnson  sakl  of  an  actor,  who 
played  Sir  Harry  Wildair  at  Lichfieki, 
'*  There  is  a  courtly  vivacity  about  the  fel- 
low; "  when,  in  fact,  accordmg  to  Garrick's 
account,  "  he  was  the  most  vulgar  ruffian 
that  ever  went  upon  board$." 

We  had  promised  Mr.  Stanton  to  be  at 
his  theatre  on  Monday.  Dr.  Johnson  jo- 
cularly proposed  to  me  to  write  a  prologue 
ibrthe  occasion:  **A  Prologue,  by  James 
3oswell,  Esq.  from  the  Hebrides."    I  was 


«  Gairiok  himself,  like  the  Lichfieldjant,  alwsji 
■aid  ihupremet  ihuperiar, — ^Buknky.  This  k 
iiill  the  vulgar  pronanciationof  Ireland » where  the 
proMuiciatioD  of  the  English  language  [by  those 
who  have  not  expatriated]  isdoobtleas  that  which 
generallv  pravailed  ia  Kigland  m  the  time  of 
Qaaen  Elizabeth.— M alone.  [<*  Skupreme  '* 
and  **  tkuperhr  **  aft  incomet;  yet  every  one 
aays  ••  »hure  "  and  "  ihugar  ••  for  "  fwre  "  and 


reaUyiaohnad  to  take  the  hint  Mekheoriit, 
"  Prolotrtte,8pokenbefoieDr.  SamaslJou- 
son,  at  Lichfield,  1776,"woukl  haiearaod* 
ed  as  well  as ''  Prokigue,  spoken  before  the 
Duke  of  York  at  Oxford,'*  in  Charks  the 
Second's  time.  Much  might  htve  beea 
said  of  what  Lichfield  had  done  for  Shtk^ 

Ssare,  by  producing  Johnson  and  Garrick. 
ut  I  found  he  was  ayerse  to  it. 

We  went  and  viewed  the  mmemn  of  Mr. 
Richard  Green,  apothecary  here,  who  told 
me  he  was  proud  of  being  a  reUtioD  of  Dr. 
Johnson's.    It  was,  truly,  a  wondeiibl  col* 
lection,  both  of  antiquities  and  natwai  cu- 
riosities, and  ingenious  works  of  art  He 
had  all  the  articles  accurately  amagedtwith 
their  names  upon  labela»  printed  at  hit  own 
little  press;  and  on  the  staircase  leiding  to 
it  was  a  board,  with  the  names  of  eootri- 
butors  marked  in  sokl  letters.   A  printed 
catalogue  of  the  collection  was  to  be  had  it 
a  boolneller's.    Johnson  expicned  hie  id- 
miration  of  the  activity  ana  diligesee  and 
good  fortune  of  Mr.  Green,  in  getttng  to- 
gether, in  his  situation,  so  great  a  nriety 
of  things;  and  Mr.  Green  toU  me  thit 
Johnson  once  said  to  him, "  Sir,  I  should 
as  soon  have  thought  of  building  a  nan  of 
war,  as  of  collecting  such  a  museam."  Mr. 
Green's  obliging  alacrity  in  showing  itvti 
ver^  pleasing,    nis  engraved  portriit,  with 
whicn  he  has  favoured  me,  has  a  motto  tr«- 
\y  characteristical  of  his  disposition,  **  A^ 
iM  etvoi." 

A  physician  being  mentioned  who  bid 
lost  his  practice,  because  his  wfaimfiCiH/ 
changing  his  religion  had  made  people  dii* 
trustful  of  him,  I  maintained  that  this  w 
unreasonable,  as  religion  is  uneoaiiected 
with  medical  skill.  Johhsoh.  '<  Sir,  rt  it 
not  unreasonable;  for  when  people  see  s 
man  absurd  in  what  they  understand,  they 
may  conclude  the  same  of  hini  in  what  they 
do  not  understand.  If  a  physician  were  to 
take  to  eating  of  hoiae-flesh,  nobody  would 
employ  him;  though  one  may  est  hor«' 
fiesn,  and  be  a  very  skilful  physician.  IM 
man  were  educated  in  an  absurd  leiigioDi 
his  continuing  to  orofess  it  would  not  hart 
him,  though  nis  changing  to  it  would '^/' 

We  drank  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Peter 
Garnck's,  where  was  Mrs.  Aston,  one  of  the 
maiden  sisters  of  Mrs.  Wahnsley,  wife  oT 
Johnson's  first  friend,  and  sister  slio  of  me 
lady  of  whom  J(^nson  used  to  speak  with 

'  Fothargitl,  a  <|aaker,  and  8ehoaih«i)(i  e)^* 
had  the  greatest  practioe  of  any  twepbyveiaai « 
their  ttme.-^BoRif  xv.  [Mr.  D'bfisli  ibiaki  t 
possible,  thai  Ralph  Sehombseg  (the  ^oonAi^ 
of  Dr.  Meyer  Sehomberg),  the  penoa  wuiiw"" 
by  Dr.  Barney,  was  the  penen  alMed  lo  is  ika 
text.  Ralph  SchombeiK  was  drivea  ftsn  W^ 
tice  and  out  of  society,  lor  eoiiie  diabaaert  ttfa* 

Criog  with  the  ienda  of  an  hoopiialt  with  «!■<■ 
was  coaneolod. — E^.) 
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tb6  wannest  •drairatkm,  by  the  oMae  of 
Molly  Aston,  who  was  ai^^waidfl  married 
to  Captain  Bzodie  of  the  navy. 

On  Sunday,  March  34,  we  breakfasted 
with  Mrs.  Cobb,  a  widow  lady,  who  lived 
in  an  agreeable  sequestered  place  close  by 
the  town,  called  the  Friaiy,  it  having  been 
forinerly  a  religious  house.  She  and  her 
niece.  Miss  Adey,  were  great  admirers  of 
Dr.  Johnson;  and  he  behaved  to  them  with 
a  kindness  and  easy  j^aaantry,  such  as  we 
see  between  old  and  intimate  acquaintance. 
He  accompanied  Mrs,  Cobb  to  St  Mary's 
Church,  and  I  went  to  the  cathedral,  where 
I  waa  very  much  delighted  with  the  musick, 
fiodtog'  it  to  be  peculiarly  solemn,  and  ac- 
cordant with  the  words  of  the  service. 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Peter  Gariick's,  who 
wss  lA  a  very  lively  humour,  and  verified 
Johnson's  saying,  that  if  he  had  cultivated 
gsi«ty  as  much  as  lus  brother  David,  he 
might  have  equally  excelled  in  it.  He  was 
to4ay  quite  a  London  narrator,  telling  us  a 
variety  of  anecdotes  with  that  earnestness 
and  attempt  at  mimickiy  which  we  usually 
find  in  the  wits  oIl  the  metropolis.  Dr. 
Johnson  went  with  me  to  the  cathedral  in 
the  afternoon.  It  was  grand  and  pleasing 
to  contemplate  this  illustrious  writer,  now 
full  of  fame,  worshipping  in  "  the  solemn 
femple  *'  oThis  native  city. 

I  reivmed  to  tea  and  cofSee  at  Mr.  Peter 
Garrick*s,  and  then  found  Dr.  Johnson  at 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Seward's,  canon  residen- 
tiaiy,  who  inhabited  the  bishop's  palace,  in 
which  Mr.  Wahnaley  lived,  and  which  bad 
been  the  aoeoe  of  many  happy  hours  in 
Johnaon^  early  life.     Mr.  Seward  had, 
with  eoelesiastical  hospitality  and  polite- 
nets,  maked  me  in  the  morning,  merely  aa  a 
stranger,  to  dine  with  him;  uid  in  the  af- 
temooo,  when  I  waa  introduced  to  him,  he 
asked  Dr.  Johnson  and  me  to  spend  the 
evening,  and  sup  with  him.    He  waa  a  gen- 
teel, well-brad,  dignified  cleij^yman,  had 
traveUed  with  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy,  uncle 
of  the  present  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  died 
when  abroad,  and  he  had  lived  much  in  the 
greet  workl.    He  was  an  ingenious  and 
Eterary  man,  had  published  an  edition  of 
Beaninontand  Fletcher,  and  written  verses 
in  Dodsley'a  collection.    His  lady  waa  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Hnnter,  Johnson^  fiiat 
schoolmaster.    And  now,  for  the  first  time, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  celebrated 
daoghter,  Mias  Anna  Seward,  to  whom  I 
have  since  been  indebted  ibr  many  civilitiea, 
aa  well  aa  some  obliging  eommunicationa 
concerning  Johnson. 

Mr»  Seward  mentioned  U>  us  the  obser- 
vatiooa  which  he  had  made  upon  the  strata 
of  earth  in  volcanoea,  from  wuich  it  a|mear- 
ed,  that  ^ey  were  ao  vety  diffnent  in  <wptfa 
at  difierent  periods,  that  no  calculation 
y^htiUffnt  eoold  be  oiada  aa  lo  the  time  re- 


?|ttired  for  their  fbmation.  This  fully  re* 
ttted  an  antimoaaical  remark  introduced  in- 
to Captain  Brydone's  entertaining  tour  i,  I 
hofie  heedlessly,  from  a  kind  of  vanity 
wnich  is  too  common  in  those  who  have 
not  sufficiently  studied  the  most  important 
of  all  subjects.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  had 
said  before,  independent  of  this  observa- 
tion, '<  Shall  all  the  accumulated  evidence 
of  the  history  of  the  world — shall  the  au- 
thority of  what  is  unquestionably  the  most 
ancient  writing,  be  overturned  by  an  un- 
certain remark  such  as  this? " 

On  Monday,  March  35,  we  breakfasted 
at  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter's.  Johnson  had  sent 
an  express  to  Dr.  Taylor's,  acquainting 
him  or  our  being  at  Lichfield,  and  Taybr 
had  returned  an  answer  that  his  post-chaise 
should  come  for  us  this  day.  While  we  sat 
at  breakfast.  Dr.  Johnson  received  a  letter 
by  the  post,  which  seemed  to  agitate  him 
veiy  much.  When  he  had  read  it,  he  ex- 
claimed, <<  One  of  the  most  dreadful  things 
that  has  happened    in  my  time."     The 

Ehrase  my  Hme,  like  the  word  age^  is  usual- 
^  understood  to  refer  to  an  event  of  a  pub- 
hck  or  general  nature.  I  imagined  some- 
thing like  an  asssssination  of  the  king — 
like  a  gunpowder  plot  carried  into  execu- 
tion—or like  another  fire  of  London.  When 
asked,  ''What  is  it,  sir?"  he  answered, 
^'  Mr.  Thrale  haa  lost  his  only  son ! "  This 
was,  no  doubt,  a  yery  great  affliction  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thrale,  which  their  frienda  woukl 
consider  accordingly;  but  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  intelligence  of  it  was  commu- 
nicated by  Johnson,  it  appeared  for  the  mo- 
ment to  be  comparatively  small.  1,  bow- 
ever,  soon  felt  a  sincere  concern,  and  waa 
curious  to  observe  how  Dr.  Johnson  woukl 
be  affected.  He  said,  "  This  is  a  total  ex- 
tinction to  their  family,  as  much  as  if  they 
were  sold  into  captivity."  Upon  my  men- 
tioning that  Mr.  Thrale  had  daughters, 
who  might  inherit  his  wealth:  '*  Daugh- 
ters," sud  Johnson,  warmly,  **  he'  11  no 
more  value  his  daughters  than—"  I  was 
goinff  to  apeak.  «<  Sir,"  said  he,  "  do  n'  t 
you  Know  now  you  yourself  think  ?  Sir,  he 
wishes  to  propagate  his  name  "  In  short, 
I  saw  male  auccession  strong  in  his  mind, 
even  where  there  was  no  name,  no  family 
of  any  long  standing.  I  said,  it  was  lucky 
he  waa  not  present  when  this  misfortune 
happened.  Jobhsov.  "  It  is  lucky  for  me» 
Peiople  in  distress  never  think  yon  feel 
enough."  Boswnxx.  "And,  sir,  thev 
will  Rave  the  hope  of  aeeing  yon,  which 
will  be  a  relief  in  the  mean  time:  and  when 
you  get  to  them,  the  pain  will  be  so  far 
abated,  that  they  will  be  capable  of  being 
conaoled  by  you,  which,  in  the  first  vio- 
lence of  it,  I  l>elieve,  woukl  not  be  theeaae.** 

«  [la  Sieilj  sad  Malta.-4Se.] 
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JoHHsoH.  "  No,  «ir;  TJolent  pain  of  mind, 
like  violent  pain  of  liody,  must  be  severely 
felt."  BoswKLL.  '*  I  own,  sir,  I  have 
not  BO  much  feelings  for  the  distress  of  oth- 
ers as  some  people  have,  or  pretend  to  have: 
but  I  icnow  this,  that  I  would  do  all  in  my 
power  to  relieve  them."  John soir.  "  Sir, 
It  is  affectation  to  pretend  to  feel  the  dis- 
tress of  others  as  much  as  they  do  them- 
selves. It  is  equally  so,  as  if  one  should 
pretend  to  feel  ss  much  pain  while  a  frien'l's 
leg  ia  cutting  off,  as  he  does.  No,  sir;  you 
have  expressed  the  rational  and  just  nature 
of  sympathy.  I  would  have  gone  to  the 
extremity  of  the  earth  to  have  preserved 
this  boy." 

He  was  soon  quite  calm.  The  letter  was 
from  Mr.  Th rale's  clerk,  and  concluded,  "  i 
need  not  say  how  much  they  wish  to  see 
vou  in  London."  He  said,  "  We  shall 
hasten  back  from  Taylor's." 

Mrs.  Lucy  Porter  and  some  other  ladies 
of  the  place  talked  a  great  deal  of  him  when 
he  was  out  of  the  room,  not  only  with  ven- 
eration but  affection.  It  pleased  me  to  find 
that  he  was  so  much  behned  in  his  native 
citv. 

Mrs.  Aston,  whom  I  had  seen  the  pre* 
ceding  night,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Gastrel,  a 
widow  lady,  had  each  a  house,  and  garden, 
and  pleasure-ground,  prettily  situs tra  upon 
Stowhill,  a  eentle  eminence,  adjoining  to 
Lichfield.  Johnson  walked  awa^  to  dinner 
there,  leaving  me  by  myself  without  any 
apology;  I  wondered  at  this  want  of  that 
facility  of  manners,  from  which  a  man  has 
no  difficulty  in  carrying  a  friend  to  a  house 
where  he  is  intimste;  I  felt  it  very  unplea* 
sant  to  be  thus  left  in  solitude  in  a  country 
town,  where  I  was  an  entire  stranger,  and 
began  to  think  myself  unkindly  deserted; 
but  I  was  soon  relieved,  and  convinced  that 
my  friend,  instead  of  being  deficient  in  de- 
licacy, had  conducted  the  matter  with  per- 
fect propriety,  for  1  received  the  following 
note  m  his  handwriting: 

"  Mrs.  Gastrel,  at  the  lower  house  on 
Stowhill,  desires  Mr.  Boswell's  company  to 
dinner  at  two." 

I  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  had  here 
another  proof  how  amiable  his  character 
was  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  him 
best.  I  was  not  informed,  till  afterwards, 
that  Mrs.  Gastrel's  husband  was  the  clergy- 
man who,  while  he  lived  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  where  he  was  proprietor  of  Shak»- 
peare's  garden,  with  Gothic  barbaritv  cut 
down  his  mulberry-tree  i,  and,  as  Dr.  John- 
son told  me,  did  it  to  vex  his  neighbours. 
His  lady,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  on  the 

*  Bee  an  acenrtte  and  aniaiated  statement  of 
Mr.  Gastrel's  baibarity,  by  Mr.  Malone,  in  a  note 
OB  "  Soma  Aceoant  of  the  Life  of  William  Shaka* 
psare,"  prafized  to  hit  admirable  editkm  of  that 
poet's  works,  vol.  i.  p.  118. — ^Boiwcll. 


same  authority,  partidpated  in  the  pih  of 
what  the  enthustssts  of  our  tmmorUl  bifd 
deem  almost  a  mcies  of  sacrilege. 

Afler  dinner  Dr.  Johnson  wmte  [the  fol- 
lowing] letter  to  Mrs.  Thrsle,  on  thedetth 
of  her  son: 

[*'  TO  MRS.  TBRALK. 

•«Uohlt«ld,89lkN«ch,im 

"  Dear  madam, — ^This  k*tter  will  utur*, 
not,  1  hope,  reach  you  many  days  be*  «•  ^ 
fore  me;  in  a  distress  which  cto  be  '' 
so  little  relieved,  nothing  remains  for  t  friend 
but  to  come  and  partake  it. 

«•  Poor,  dear,  sweet,  little  boy!  When 
I  read  the  letter  this  day  to  Mrs.  Aitnn, 
she  said, '  Such  a  death  is  the  next  to  tranif 
lation.'  Yet,  however  1  may  convince 
myself  of  this,  the  tears  are  in  my  eyes,  1011 
yet  I  couki  not  love  him  as  you  \Kmd  htm, 
nor  reckon  upon  him  for  a  future  comfort  m 
you  and  bis  father  reckoned  upon  him. 

"  He  is  gone,  and  we  are  going!  We 
could  not  have  enjoyed  him  k>ng,  and  shall 
not  long  be  separated  from  him.  He  hti 
probably  escaped  many  such  pangs  as  yoa 
are  now  feeling. 

"  Nothing  remains,  but  that  with  hiinhle 
confidence  we  resign  ourselves  to  AInigbty 
Goodness,  and  fall  down,  without  irreverrnt 
murmurs,  before  the  Sovereign  Oistribvtor 
of  Good  and  Evil,  with  hope  that  though 
sorrow  endureth  for  a  nignt,  yet  joy  msy 
come  in  the  morning. 

**  I  have  known  you,  madam,  too  long 
to  think  that  you  want  any  argumeoti  ^^ 
submission  to  the  Supreme  Will;  nor  csn 
my  consolation  have  any  efiect,  but  that  of 
showing  that  I  wish  to  corolbrt  you.  Whit 
can  be  done  you  must  do  for  younM^lf.  R^ 
member  first,  that  your  child  is  happ)*; 
and  then,  that  he  is  safe,  not  only  frooi  the 
ills  of  this  world,  but  from  those  more  for- 
midable dangers  which  extend  their  n>i^ 
chief  to  eternitv.  You  have  brought  into 
the  world  a  rstional  being;  have  seen  him 
happy  during  the  little  life  that  has  bfen 
granted  to  him;  and  can  have  no  doubt  but 
that  his  hairiness  is  now  permanent  sml  in* 
mutable. 

«« When  ^u  have  obtained  by  pnytr 
such  tranquillity  as  nature  will  admit,  \'oi^ 
your  attention,  as  you  can,  upon  yovr  ac- 
customed duties  and  accustomed  enterUHi* 
ments.  You  can  do  no  more  for  our  dear 
boy,  but  you  roust  not  therefore  think  le«<^ 
those  whom  your  attention  may  make  hiter 
for  the  place  *^to  which  he  is  gone.  I  «nii 
dearest,  dearest  madam,  your  most  atftc- 
tionate  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  JoaKson.^'l 

I  said  this  loss  would  be  very  disiiesang 
to  Thrale,  but  she  woidd  soon  forget  it,  as 
she  had  so  ma^y  things  to  think  of.  Jony- 
sow.    <•  No,  bir,  Thrale  will  forget  it  fiwt 
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Ske  h«8  mmy  things  that  she  may  think 
of.  He  has  many  things  that  he  niii«< 
think  of."  This  was  a  very  just  remark 
vpon  the  different  effects  of  those  light  pur- 
siuta  which  occupy  a  vsesnt  and  easy  mind, 
and  those  serious  engagements  which  ar- 
rest attention,  and  keep  us  from  brooding 
over  grief. 

He  observed  of  Lord  Bute,  <<  It  was  said 
of  Attffustus,  that  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter lor  Rome  that  he  had  never  been  bom, 
or  had  never  died.  So  it  would  have  been 
better  for  this  nation  if  Lord  Bute  had  nev- 
er been  minister,  or  had  never  resigned.'* 

Id  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Town- 
hall,  which  was  converted  into  a  temporary 
theatre,  and  saw  '*  Theododus,'*  with  <<  The 
Strstft)rd  Jubilee."    I  was  happy  to  see 
Dr.  Johnson  sitting  in  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  pit,  and  receivinpf  affectionate  hom- 
age from  all  his  acquamtance.    We  were 
quite  gay  and  merry.     1  afterwards  men- 
tioned to  him  that  I  condemned  myself  for 
being  so,  when  poor  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
were  in  such  distress.    Johnson.    "  You 
are  wron^,  sir:  twenty  years  hence  Mr. 
ausi  Mt8.  Thrale  will  not  suffer  much  pain 
from  the  death  of  their  son.    Now,  sir,  you 
are  Id  comiider,  that  distance  of  place,  as 
well  a«  diiftance  of  time,  operates  upon  the 
human  feelings.    I  would  not  have  you  be 
gay  in  the  presence  of  the  distressed,  be- 
cause It  would  shock  them;  butvou  may  be 
gay  at  a  distance.     Pain  for  the  loss  of  a 
friend t  or  of  a  relation  whom  we  love,  is 
occasioned  by  the  want  which  we  feel.     In 
time  the  vacuity  is  filled  with  something 
else;  or  sometimes  the  vacuity  closes  up  of 
itaeir." 

Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Pearson  >,  another 
clergyman  here,  supped  with  us  at  our  inn, 
and  miter  they  led  us,  we  sat  up  late  as  we 
~  to  do  in  London. 
Here  I  shall  record  some  fVaments  of 
Inend's  conversation  during  this  jaunt. 
**  Biarriage,  sir,  is  much  more  necessarv 
to  m  man  than  to  a  woman:  for  he  is  much 
leas  able  to  supply  himself  with  domesttck 
oomlbrta.  You  will  recollect  my  saying  to 
aome  ladies  the  other  day,  that  T  had  oi\en 
wondered  why  young  women  should  marry, 
as  they  have  so  much  more  freedom,  and 
so  much  more  attention  paid  to  them  while 
oninarried,  ihait  when  married.    I  indeed 

'  PTba  was  the  gentlemaii  wboie  lady  inher- 
ited Mioi  Port«r*8  property,  and  has  contributed 
so  txtmnj  of  her  maniiscripts  to  this  edition.  It 
was  to  him  that  Miss  Porter  addressed,  in  the 
jstjasmce  of  Dr.  Johaaon,  that  two-edged  reproof, 
wfaicb  Dr.  Johnson  repeated  to  Mm.  PiozzL  Mr. 
Psasvon  having  opposed  MisB  Porter  in  some  ar- 
nmaot,  she  was  offeaded,  and  exctatined,  '*  Mr. 
Pssrsoo,  joo  are  just  like  Dr.  Johoaon— yon  con- 
tradict srreiy  word  oneqieaka." — Piosxi,  p.  172. 


did  not  mention  the  ttrpng  reason  for  their 
marrying — ^the  meehaniciu  reason.'*  Bos* 
WELL.  "  Why  that  i$  a  strong  one.  But 
does  not  imagination  make  it  much  more 
important  than  it  is  in  reality?  Is  it  not, 
to  a  certain  degree,  a  delusion  in  us  as  well 
as  in  women  f  "  Johnsok.  "  Why  yes, 
sir;  but  it  is  a  delusion  that  is  always  be- 
ginning again."  Boswell.  *'  i  do  n't 
know  but  there  is  upon  the  whole  more 
misery  than  happiness  produced  by  that 
passion."  Jobvson.  "I  don't  think  so, 
sir." 

"  Never  speak  of  a  man  in  his  own  prea> 
ence.  It  is  always  indelicate,  and  may  be 
offensive." 

"  Questioning  is  not  the  mode  of  conver- 
sation^ among  gentlemen.  It  is  assuming 
a  superiority,  and  it  is  particularly  wrone 
to  question  a  man  concerning  himself. 
There  may  be  parts  of  his  ibrmer  life  which 
he  may  not  wish  to  be  made  known  to  other 

I)erson8,  or  even  brought  to  his  own  recol- 
ection." 

*'A  man  should  be  careful  never  to  tell 
tales  of  himself  to  his  own  disadvantage. 
People  may  be  amused  and  laugh  at  the 
time,  but  they  will  be  renieml^red,  and 
brought  out  against  him  upon  some  subset 
quent  occasion." 

"  Much  may  be  done  if  a  man  puts  hia 
whole  mind  to  a  particular  object.  By  do- 
ing so,  Norton^  bos  made  himself  the 
great  lawyer  that  he  is  allowed  to  be." 

I  mentioned  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a 
sectary,  who  was  a  very  religious  man,  who 
not  only  attended  regularly  on  publick  wor- 
ship with  those  of  his  communion,  but 
made  a  particular  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  even  wrote  a  commentary  on  some 
parts  of  them,  yet  was  known  to  be  very 
licentious  in  indulging  himself  with  women; 
n^xntaining  that  men  are  to  be  saved  by 
faith  alone,  and  that  the  Christian  religion 
had  not  prescribed  any  fixed  rule  for  the 
intercourse  between  the  sexes.  Johicsov. 
"  Sir,  there  is  no  trusting  to  that  crazy 
piety." 

I  observed  that  it  was  strange  how  well 
Scotchmen  were  known  to  one  another  in 
their  own  country,  though  born  in  very  dis- 
tant counties;  for  we  do  not  find  that  the 
gentlemen  of  neiehbouring  counties  in 
England  are  mutually  known  to  each  other. 

'  [This  very  just  observation  explains  why  the 
conversation  of  princes,  and  of  those  who  ape 
princes,  consists  of  so  lai^e  a  proportion  of  quet^ 
tiOTU.  The  badaitds  of  all  nations  used  to  won- 
der at  Baonaparte*8  active  curiosity  and  desire  of 
knowledge  from  the  multitude  of  his  questions, 
while  in  fact  he  w<u  only  *^ playing  at  king.** 
—Ed.] 

'  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  alterwards  speaker  of 
the  bouse  of  commons,  sjid  b  1782  created  Bai^ 
on  Grantly. — ^Mai^onb. 
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Johnson,  with  hn  usual  ftcnttoeas,  at  once 
saw  and  explained  the  reason  of  this: 
"  Why,  sir,  yon  have  Edinburgh  where 
the  gentlemen  frcmi  all  your  counties  meet, 
and  which  xa  not  so  large  but  they  are  all 
known.  There  is  no  such  common  place 
of  collection  in  England,  except  London, 
where  from  its  great  size,  and  diffusion, 
many  of  those  who  reside  in  contiguous 
counties  of  England  may  long  remain  un- 
known to  each  other." 

On  Tuesday,  March  96,  there  came  for 
ns  an  equipage  properly  suited  to  a  wealthy 
well-benenccd  clergyman:  Dr.  Taylor's 
large  roomy  post-chaise,  drawn  by  four 
stout  plump  norses,  and  driven  by  two 
steady  iolly  postilions,  which  conveyed  us 
to  Ashooumej  where  I  found  mv  friend's 
schoolfellow  living  upon  an  establishment 
perfectly  corresponding  with  his  substantial 
creditable  equipage :  his  house,  garden, 
pleasure-ground,  table,  in  short  every  thing 
good,  and  no  scantiness  appearing.  Every 
man  should  form  such  a  plan  of  living  as 
he  can  execute  completely.  Let  him  not 
draw  an  outline  wider  than  he  can  fill  up. 
I  have  seen  many  skeletons  of  show  and 
magnificence  which  excite  at  once  ridicule 
and  pity.  Dr.  Taylor  had  a  ^ood  estate  of 
his  own,  and  good  preferment  in  the  church, 
being  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and 
rector  of  sosworth.  He  was  a  diligent  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  presided  over  the 
town  of  Ashoourne,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
which  I  was  told  he  was  very  liberal;  and  as  a 

Sroof  of  this  it  was  mentioned  to  me,  he 
ad  the  preceding  winter  distributed  two 
hundred  pounds  among  such  of  them  as 
stood  in  need  of  his  assistance.  He  had 
consequently  a  considerable  politicsl  inter- 
est in  the  county  of  Derby,  which  he  em- 
ployed to  support  the  Devonshire  family; 
for  though  the  schoolfellow  and  fViend  pi 
Johnson,  he  was  a  whig.  I  could  not  per- 
ceive in  his  character  much  congeniality  of 
any  sort  with  that  of  Johnson,  who^  how- 
ever, said  to  me,  "  Sir,  he  has  a  very  strong 
understanding."  His  size,  and  figure,  and 
countenance,  and  manner,  were  that  of  a 
hearty  English  squire,  with  the  parson  su- 
per-induced: and  I  took  particular  notice 
of  his  upper-servant,  Mr.  Peters,  a  decent 
grave  man,  in  purple  clothes,  and  a  large 
white  whig,  like  the  butler  or  fiu|;or-domo 
of  a  bishop. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Taylor  met  with 
great  cordiality;  and  Johnson  soon  gave 
him  the  same  sad  account  of  their  school- 
fellow, Congreve,  that  he  had  given  to  Mr. 
Hector;  adding  a  remark  of  such  moment 
to  the  rational  conduct  of  a  man  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  that  deserves  to  be  imprinted 
upon  every  mind:  ''There  is  nothing 
against  which  an  M  man  should  be  so  much 
upon  his  guard  as  putting  himself  to  nursei'* 


inmimerable  have  bent  the  aslanehQilf  ia- 
stances  of  men  once  distingniaked  for  nni- 
nesB,  resolution,  and  spirit,  who  in  their  la^ 
ter  days  have  been  governed  tike  cbildmi, 
by  interested  female  artifice. 

Dr.  Taylor  commended  a  physieiui  nho 
was  known  to  him  and  Dr.  Johnaon.  ud 
said,  "  f  fight  many  battles  for  hini,a8maDj 
people  in  the  country  dislike  him."  Job5- 
soK.  "  But  vou  should  consider,  air,  that  by 
every  one  of  your  victories  he  ii  s  loaer;  for 
every  man  of*  whom  you  get  the  better  will 
be  very  angry,  and  resolve  not  to  employ 
him;  whereas  if  people  get  the  better  oiyoa 
in  argument  aoout  him,  they'll  thtok, 
*  We  Hi  send  for  Dr.  [Butter]  oercrthfr 
less.' "  This  was  an  observation  deep  and 
sure  in  human  nature. 

Next  day  we  talked  of  a  book>  in  which 
an  eminent  judge  was  arraigned  before  the 
bar  of  the  publick,  as  having  proooooced 
an  unjust  decision  in  a  great  cauae.  Dr. 
Johnson  maintained  that  thb  publication 
would  not  give  any  uneasiness  to  the  judge. 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  either  he  acted  honestly, 
or  he  meant  to  do  injustice.  If  he  acted 
honestly,  his  own  consciousness  will  pro- 
tect him;  if  he  meant  to  do  injnatioe,  he 
will  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who  attsckahim 
so  much  vexed.^' 

Next  day,  as  Dr.  Johnson  hadacqnaintel 
Dr.  Taylor  of  the  reason  for  his  returning 
speedily  to  London,  it  was  resolved  that  we 
should  set  out  afler  dinner.  A  few  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  neighbours  were  his  guests  thatdty. 

Dr.  Johnson  talked  with  approbation  of 
one  who  had  attained  to  the  state  of  the 
philosophical  wise  man,  that  is,  to  have  no 
want  of  any  thing.     "  Then,  sir,"  said  1, 
"  the  savage  is  a  wise  man."    «  Sir,"  said 
he,  **  I  do  not  mean  simply  being  without, 
—but  not  having  a  want,"    I  maintained, 
against  this  proposition,  that  it  was  better 
to  have  fine  clothes,  for  instance,  than  not 
to   feel   the   want    of  them.     Jovvsov. 
"  No,  sir;  fine  clothes  are  good  only  as  they 
supply  the  want  of  other  means  of  procor- 
in^  respect.    Was  Charles  the  TwelAh, 
thmk  you,  less  respected  for  his  coarse  htne 
coat  and  black  stock  .^    And  you  find  the 
Kin^  of  Prussia  diesses  plain,  bectose  the 
dignity  of  his  character  is  sufficient.*'  1  li^ 
brought  myself  into  a  scrape,  for  I  heedless- 
Iv  said,  «  Would  not  yon,  sir,  be  the  beltfr 
for  velvet  embroidery  .^*»    Johnsok.  "Sir, 
you  put  an  end  to  all  argument  when  yoo  in- 
troduce your  opponent  himself.    Haw  von 
no  better  manners  ?     There  is  your  %Mtj* 

>  [Dr.  Butter,  who  aflenruds  came  to  )inei»* 
in  London,  and  attended  JoIhmoo  ia  his  lart  illM»> 
— Eo.] 

*  [Andrew  Staait^s  *  Lettsia  to  Lord  Ma»£en 
on  the  Douglas  Oaass.* — Ed.] 

'  [The  want  seems,  cm  thia  eecanoB,  to  hat* 
been  common  to  both. — Eo.] 
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I  ipologiied  hy  njiag  I  had  meHtioiied  him 
81  an  inaUiiioe  of  one  who  wanted  an  Uttle 
as  any  man  in  the  world ,  and  yet,  perhaps, 
might  receive  some  additional  lustre  from 
dress. 

Having  leil  Ashbourne  in  the  evening, 
we  8lop|Md  to  change  horses  at  Derby,  and 
avaiM  ourselves  of  a  moment  to  enjoy  the 
conversation  of  my  conntryman,  Dr.  But- 
ter, then  physicisn  there*  He  was  in  great 
indignation  because  Lord  Monntstuart's 
bill  for  a  Scotch  militia  had  been  lost.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  as  vioieni  sgamst  it  '*  I  am 
g:tsd,*'  said  he,  *<  that  parliament  has  had 
the  spirit  to  throw  it  out  You  wanted  to 
take  advantage  of  the  timidity  of  our  scoun- 
drels" (meaning,  I  sutipoae,  the  ministry). 
It  may  lie  observed,  that  he  used  the  epi- 
thet Mccmtdrel,  very  commonly,  not  quite 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  under- 
stoodj  but  as  a  strong  term  of  disapproba- 
tion >:  as  when  he  sbrnptly  answered  Mrs. 
Tknae,  who  had  asked  him  how  he  did, 
'^Readv  to  become  a  scoundrel,  madam; 
with  a  little  more  spoiling  you  will,  I  think, 
make  me  a  complete  rascal  S; "  he  meant, 
tmy  to  become  a  capricious  and  self-indul- 
gent vmletudinarian  ^:  a  character  for  which 
2  I  have  heard  him  express  great  dis- 
gust; [particularly  when  it  connect- 
ed itself  in  his  mind  with  intellectual  apa- 
thy.] [*' Nothing  more  certainly 
oaeiided  Dr.  Johnson  than  the  idea 
of  a  man's  menial  faculties  deoaving 
by  time.  'It  is  not  true;  sir,'  woulj  he 
say:  '  what  a  man  could  once  do,  he  wonkl 
always  do,  unless,  indeed,by  dint  of  vicious 
indoienee,  and  compliance  with  the  neph- 
ews and  nieces  who  crowd  round  an  old  fel- 
low, and  help  to  tuck  him  in,  till  he,  con- 
tented with  the  exchange  of  fame  for  ease, 
eVn  resolves  to  let  them  set  the  pillows  at 
his  back,  and  gives  no  farther  proof  of  his 
existence  than  just  to  suck  the  jelly  that 
prolongs  it.' "] 

Joltnaon  had  with  him  upon  this  jaunt 
*'  n  Paimerino  d^lnghUUrra^y  a  romance 
prataed  by  Cervantes ;  but  did  not  like  it 
noch.  He  said,  he  read  it  for  the  lan- 
piage,  by  way  of  preparation  for  his  Ital- 
ian expedition.  We  lay  this  night  at 
LoagfhDOToogh. 

On  Thursday,  March  38,  we  pursued 
oor  journey.     1  mentioned  that  old  Mr. 

'  It  ii  an  very  diflScult,"  he  laid,  on  another 
I,  to  Vin.  Pioao,  **  for  a  sick  man  not  to 
(odrel.'*    R  may  be  here'  olisBrred,  that 
4  sagBia  to  have  been  a  favoofite  word 
fa  hai  Dietioaafy,  he  deflaed  Anoee,  a 
;  /oof»,  a  aeonadrel;  touf,  a  aeoandrel; 
»  a  aeoaiidral;  meakupf  a  aeoaadreli 
■oonodreJ;  and  $coundrtt  itieif  he  do- 
r&Me0i;  a  lowji«ffyetllaMa— Bd.1 
ea,  ^  17g.— -ooawvLS. 
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Sheridan  complained  of  the  ingratitude  of 
Mr.  Wedderbume  and  General  Fraser,  whd 
had  been  much  obliged  to  him  when  they 
were  young  Scotchmen  entering  upon  \kVo 
in  England.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  a  man 
ia  very  apt  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude 
of  those  who  have  risen  far  above  him.  A 
man,  when  he  gets  into  a  higher  sphere, 
into  other  habits  of  life,  cannot  keep  up  all 
his  former  connexions.  Then,  sir,  those 
who  knew  him  formerly  upon  a  level  with 
themselvea  may  thiak  that  they  ought  still 
to  be  treated  as  on  a  level,  which  cannot 
be:  and  an  acquaintance  in  a  former  situa- 
tion may  bring  out  things  which  it  would 
be  very  disagreeable  to  have  mentioned  be« 
fore  higher  eompany,  though,  perhaps, 
every  body  knows  of  them."  H«  placed 
this  subject  in  a  new  light  to  me,  and 
showed,  that  a  man  who  has  risen  in  the 
world  must  not  be  condemned  too  harshly, 
fbr  being  distant  to  former  acquaintance, 
even  though  he  may  have  been  much 
obliged  to  them.  It  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
wished,  that  a  proper  degree  of  attention 
shonki  be  shown  by  ^^at  men  to  their 
early  friends.  But  if  either  from  obtuse  in- 
sensibility to  difference  of  situation,  or 
presumptuous  forwardness,  which  will  not 
submit  even  to  an  exteriour  obeervance  of 
it,  the  dignity  of  high  place  cannot  be  pre- 
served; when  they  are  admitted  into  the 
company  of  those  raised'  above  the  state  in 
which  they  once  were,  encroachment  must 
be  repelled,  and  the  kinder  feelings  sacri- 
ficed. To  one  of  the  very  fortunate  persons 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  namely,  Mr. 
Wedderbume,  now  Lord  Loughborough, 
I  must  do  the  justice  to  relate,  that  I  have 
been  assured  bv  another  early  acquaint- 
ance of  his,  oki  Mr.  Macklin,  who  assisted 
in  improving  his  pronunciation,  that  he 
fbund  him  very  grateful.  Macklin,  I  sup- 
pose, had  not  pressed  upon  his  elevation 
with  so  much  eagerness  as  the  gentleman 
who  complained  of  him.  Dr.  Johnson's 
remark  as  to  the  jealousy  entertained  of  our 
friends  who  rise  far  al)ove  us  is  certainly 
very  just.  By  this  was  withered  the  early 
friendship  between  Charles  Townshend 
and  Akenaide  ^;  and  many  similar  instances 
might  be  adduced 

He  said,  *'  It  is  commonly  a  weak  man 
who  marries  for  love."  We  then  talked  of 
marrying  women  of  fortune;  and  I  men- 
tioned a  common  remark,  that  a  man  may 

'  [This  is  no  jaappropriata-  instance.  Clnrlea 
Town9beDd-<-the  aephew  [giandnepbew]  of  tho 
primo  minister — the  sob  [grandsoo]  of  a  peer, 
who  was  secretaiy  of  slate,  aad  leader  of  the 
hoaia  of  lords— was  as  macb  sbove  Akeaside  in 
their  earliest  days,  as  at  any  soboequeDl  period; 
oer  was  Akeaside  m  rsak  inferior  te  Dr.  Broel»» 
lesltr,  with  whom  Charles  TownsboBd  eoatianed 
m  iuteafa  fmauMp  ta  the  aad'of  bi»  lile.*-fi».  ] 


vo 
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be,  vpoA  the  wholtfi  richer  by  marrying  a 
woman  with  a  very  small  portion,  because 
a  woman  of  fortune  will  be  proportionably 
expensive >  whereas  a  woman  who  bringa 
none  will  be  verj  moderate  in  expenses. 
JoHMsov.  "  Depend  ppon  it,  sir,  this  is 
not  true.  A  woman  of  fortune  being  used 
to  the  handling  of  money,  spends  it  judi- 
ciously; but  a  woman  who  gets  the  com- 
mand of  money  for  the  first  time  upon  her 
marriage,  has  such  a  gust  in  spending  it, 
that  she  throws  it  away  with  great  profu- 
sion." 

He  praised  the  ladies  of  the  present  age, 
insisting  that  they  were  more  faithful  to 
their  husbands,  and  more  virtuous  in  every 
respect,  than  in  former  timcR,  bpcaufie  thp.ir 
understandingR  wp.m  bdtpr  cultivated.  It 
was  an  undoubted  proof  of  his  good  sense 
and  good  disposition,  that  he  was  never 
Guenuous,  never  prone  to  inveigh  against 
tne  present  times,  as  is  so  common  when 
superficial  minds  are  on  the  fret  On  the 
contrary^  he  was  willing  to  speak  favoura- 
bly of  his  own  age;  and,  indeed  maintain- 
ed its  superiority  in  every  respect,  except  in 
its  reverence  for  government;  the  relaxa- 
tion of  which  he  imputed,  asits  grand  cause, 
to  the  shock  which  our  monarchy  received 
at  the  revolution,  though  necessary;  and, 
second!  V,  to  the  timid  concessions  made  to 
faction  by  successive  administrations  in  the 
reign  of  his  present  majesty.  I  am  happy 
to  think,  that  he  lived  to  see  the  crown  at 
last  recover  its  just  influence 

At  Leicester  we  read  in  the  newspaper 
that  Dr.  James  was  dead  K  I  thought  that 
the  death  of  an  old  schoolfellow,  and  one 
with  whom  he  had  lived  a  good  deal  in  Lon- 
don, would  have  ejected  my  fellow-travel- 
ler much:  but  he  only  said,  "Ah!  poor 
Jamy!*'  Aflerwards,  however,  when  we 
were  in  the  chaise,  he  said,  with  more  ten- 
derness, **  Since  I  set  out  on  this  jaunt,  I 
have  lost  an  old  friend  and  a  young  onej— 
Dr.  James,  and  poor  Harry"  (meamng 
Mr.  Thrale's  son). 

Having  lain  at  St.  Alban's  on  Thursday, 
March  28,  we  breakfasted  the  next  morn- 
ing at  Barnet.  I  expressed  to  him  a  weak- 
ness of  mind  which  I  could  not  help;  an 
uneasy  apprehension  that  my  wife  and 
chiklren,  who  were  at  a  great  distance  from 
me,  might,perhape,  be  iU.  <*  Sir,"  ssid  he, 
**  consider  how  foolish  ^ou  would  think  it 
in  them  to  be  apprehensive  that yo«  are  ill." 
This  sudden  turn  relieved  me  ior  the  mo- 
ment; but  I  afterwards  perceived  it  to  be  an 
ingenious  fallacy  >.    I  might,  to  be  sure,  be 
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*  [Dr.  Jamei  died  28d  Mareh,  1776  —Ed.] 
'  Sarely  it  b  no  fallacy,  bnt  a  ■oand  and  rational 
afgameiit.  He  who  ui  perfectlj  well,  and  appre- 
beoiive  concemiog  the  itate  of  another  at  a  din- 
taaee  from  him,  knowi  to  a  certainty  that  the 
Inn  of  dni  panoo  conoeraii^  kit  health  are 


satisfied  that  they  had  no  lesioii  tobs  ip* 
prehensive  about  me,  because  1  hum  that  I 
myaelf  was  well  s  but  ?re  might  litve  a  mn« 
tual  anxiety,  without  the  charge  of  foUr: 
because  each  was,  in  some  degree,  uooer* 
tain  as  to  the  condition  of  the  other. 

I  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  our  appnweh  to 
London,  that  metropolis  which  we  both  lov- 
ed so  much,  for  the  high  aud  ytried  intel- 
leetual  pleasure  which  it  fumiahes.  1  ex- 
perienced immediate  happiness  while  whirl- 
ed along  with  such  a  compamoo,  sod  uid 
to  him,  "  Sir,  you  observed  one  dsy  «  Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe's,  thst  a  man  is  never  btppy 
for  the  present,  but  when  he  is  drunk. 
Will  you  not  add— or  when  driving  ripidljr 
ill  a  puet-chaiae?**  JouirsoK.  "  No,  w, 
you  are  driving  rapidly /rem  somethisg,  oi 
to  something." 

[Yet  it  was  but  a  week  before  (illA  |^ 
March)  that  be  had  said  that  "  life 
had  few  things  better  than  driving  rtpidlj 
in  a  poet^haise '."  This  is  an  initiDCJ  of 
the  justice  of  Mm.  Piosai's  obaervatioD,] 
["  That  it  was  unlucky  for  those  who  rkol 
delighted  to  echo  Johnson's  seati*  ^^' 
mentSy  that  he  would  not  endure  from  them 
to-day  what  he  had  yeiterday^  by  hit  own 
manner  of  treatii^  the  subject^  insde  then 
fond  of  repeating  ^.''J 

Talking  of  melancholy,  he  ssid,  "  Some 
men,  and  very  thinking  men  too,  hsve  not 
those  vexing  thoughts  ^  Sir  Joshut  )Uj- 
nolds  is  the  same  all  the  year  round.  Been- 
clerk,  except  when  ill  and  in  pain,  ie  the 
same.    But  I  believe  most  men  have  then 

imaginary  and  dehiaise;  and  hence  hu  •  nnoflil 
ground  for  rappoaing  that  hit  own  apprabflOiM** 
concerning  hia  abient  wife  or  fiiend,  an  MpiHy 
nnfonnded. — ^Malokb.        « 

*  [See  also  pott^  19th  September,  1777.- 
Eo.] 

*  [Seepojf,  lit  April,  1781,asimihriiiit»» 
Menage  attributes  to  the  celebrated  Dikt  da 
Montanaier  (the  Miaanthritpe  of  Molien)  •  ^ 
diepoaition,  and  gives  an  amnaing  innaiice-'' 
Menagiana^  vol.  iii.  p.  91. — £d.] 

A  The  phme  *'  veiing  thoaghl^*'  •»!  ^* 
very  ezpra«ve.  It  has  been  ftmiliir  te  m 
from  my  childhood;  for  it  is  to  be  feaad  m  ihf 
«<  Ptalois  in  Metre,'*  nwd  in  the  cbaRhn  (1  ^ 
lieve  I  ahoold  say  kitki)  ofScotlSDd,  FUsL 
V.6. 


Why  vc  thou  then 
Wbatahmild 


d«wn,ayfloalf 


Aad  why  with  vtmmr  OmtglUM 
IHaquiatedtamaF" 

e  BilowaMn  nnst  BO  dmifal  be  nadb  ftr  «H; 

prepoaNeiion.  Bat  at  a  matorar  penod  of  ^ 
after  leokiog  at  variooi  metrical  letiiew  of  w 
Pkahns,  I  am  well  aatia6ed  that  the  tumm  a^ 
in  Scotland  ia,  upon  the  whole,  the  beat;  and  iM 
it  IB  vam  to  thina  of  havii^  a  better.  It  hat  ie 
genenl  a  simplicity  and  unciimt  of  aaend  pe*5^ 
and  in  many  parts  iia 

BooWKLIi. 
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in  the  degree  in  which  tliey  are  capable  of 
having  them.  If  I  were  in  the  country,  and 
were  dietreBsed  by  that  maladv,  I  would 
force  myself  to  take  a  book;  and  every  time 
I  did  it  I  should  find  it  the  easier.  Melan- 
choly, indeed,  should  be  diverted  by  every 
means  but  drinking.'' 

We  stopped  at  Messieurs  Dillys,  book* 
sellers  in  the  Poultry;  from  whence  he  hur- 
ried away,  in  a  hackney  coach,  to  Mr. 
Thrale^  in  the  Borough.  I  called  at  his 
house  in  the  evening,  having  promised  to 
acquaint  Mrs.  Williams  of  his  safe  return; 
when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  him  sitting 
with  her  at  tea,  and,  as  I  thought,  not  in  a 
veiT  good  humour:  for,  it  seems,  when  he 
had  got  to  Mr.  Thrale's  he  found  the  coach 
was  at  the  door  waiting  to  carry  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Thralci  and  Signor  Baretti,  their  Ital- 
ian master,  to  Bath.  This  was  not  show- 
ing the  attention  ^  which  mi^ ht  have  been 
expected  to  the  *■  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend;  **  the  imUe  who  had  hastened  from 
the  country  to  console  a  distressed  mother, 
who,  he  understood,  was  verv  anxious  for  his 
return.  They  had,  I  founds  without  cere- 
mony, proceeded  on  their  journey.  I  was 
glad  to  uoderstand  fVom  him  that  it  was  still 
reacired  that  his  tour  to  Italy  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thrale  should  take  place,  of  which  he 
had  entertained  some  doubt,  on  account  of 
the  loss  which  they  had  sufifered;  and 
his  doubts  afterwards  appeared  to  be  well 
founded.  He  observed,  indeed  very  just- 
ly, that  <'  their  loss  was  an  additional  rea- 
9on  for  their  goinff  abroad;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  fixed  that  ne  iJiould  have  been  one 
of  the  party,  he  would  force  them  out:  but 
be  would  not  advise  ihem  unless  his  advice 


asked,  lest  they  might  suspect  that  he 
fceommended  what  he  wished  on  his  own 
neeonnt.''  I  was  not  pleased  that  his  inti- 
mmey  with  Mr.  Thrale's  family,  though  it 
no  Joubt  contributed  much  to  his  comfort 
and  enjoyment,  was  not  without  some  de- 
cree of  restraint:  not,  as  has  been  gros^lj 
euffgeated,  that  it  was  required  of  him  as  a 
taSk  to  talk  for  entertainment  of  them  and 
their  company;  but  that  he  was  not  quite 
at  hia  ease;  which,  however,  might  partly 
be  owing  to  his  own  honest  pride — that  dig- 
nity of  mind  which  is  always  jealous  of  ap- 
penring  too  compliant 

On  Sunday,  March  51, 1  called  on  him 
nod  showed  him  as  a  curiosity  which  I  had 

[How  M  ?    The  joaraey  mart  have  been  iet- 

wraDoaa  4ijt,  and,  vodar  the  melaneholy 

in  which  it  wai  arranged,  it  woold 

have  been  strange  if  Dr.  Jobnion'fl  sadden 

had  interrupted  it.    Baretti,  on  Ihe 

hand,  with  more  appearance  of  justice,  cem- 

thsS  Johnson  bad  not  offered  le  aocompa- 

sy  **  the  distressed  mother,*'  instead  of  himself, 

who  weaCt  ha  tails  as,  beeaass  no  one  else  wonld 


I 
lied 


] 


discovered,  his"  Translation  of  Lobo*s  Ac- 
count of  Abyssinia,"  which  Sir  John  Prin- 
gle  had  lent  me,  it  beinsf  then  little  known 
as  one  of  his  works.  He  said,  "  Take  no 
notice  ofit,"  or  Don't  talk  of  it"  He  seem- 
ed to  think  it  beneath  him,  though  done  at 
six-and-twenty.  I  said  to  liim,  *<Your 
style,  sir,  is  much  improved  since  you  trans- 
lated this."  He  snswered,  with  a  sort  of 
triumphant  smile,  <*  Sir,  I  hope  ii  is." 

On  Wednesday,  April  8,  in  the  morning, 
I  found  him  very  busy  putting  his  books 
in  order,  and,  as  they  were  generally  very 
old  ones,  clouds  of  dust  were  flying  around 
him.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  large  gloves,  such 
as  hed^rs  use.  His  present  appearance 
put  me  in  mind  of  my  uncle  Dr.  voswell^ 
description  of  him,  <<  A  robust  genius,  born 
to  erapple  with  whole  libraries.*' 

r gave  him  an  account  of  a  conversation 
which  had  passed  between  me  and  Captain 
Cook,  the  day  before,  at  dinner  at  Sir  John 
Pringle'sj  and  he  was  much  pleased  with 
the  conscientious  accuracy  of  that  celebrated 
circumnavigator,  who  set  roe  right  aa  to 
many  of  the  exaggerated  accounts  given  by 
Dr.  Hawkesworth  of  his  Voyages.  I  told 
him  that  while  I  was  with  the  captain  I 
catched  the  enthusiasm  of  curiosity  and  ad- 
venture, and  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  go 
with  him  on  his  next  voyage.  Jornsok. 
"  Why,  sir,  a  man  does  feel  so,  till  he  con- 
siders how  very  little  he  can  learn  fVom 
such  voyages."  Boswell.  *'  But  one  is 
carried  away  with  the  general,  grand,  and 
indistinct  notion  of  a  votaob  koukd  the 
woaLD.'*  JoHNSoH.  "  Ycs,  sir,  but  a  ' 
man  is  to  guard  himself  against  tsking  a 
thing  in  general."  I  said  I  was  certain 
that  a  great  part  of  what  we  are  told  by  the 
travellers  to  the  South  Sea  must  be  conjec- 
ture, because  they  had  not  enough  of  the 
language  of  those  countries  to  understand 
so  much  as  they  have  related.  Objecta 
fulling  under  the  observation  of  the  aenses 
might  be  clearly  known;  but  every  thing 
intellectual,  every  thing  abstract — ^politicks, 
morals,  and  religion,  must  be  darkly  guessed. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  of  the  same  opinion.  He, 
upon  another  occasion,  when  a  friend  men- 
tioned to  him  several  extraordinary  facta, 
as  communicated  to  him  hj  the  circumnav- 
igators, slily  observed,  "  Sir,  I  never  before 
knew  how  much  I  was  respected  by  these 
gentlemen;  they  told  me  none  of  these 
things." 

He  hsd  been  in  company  with  Omai,  a 
native  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
afler  he  had  been  some  time  in  this  country. 
He  was  struck  with  the  elegance  of  his  be- 
haviour, and  accounted  for  it  thuat  **  Sir, 
he  had  paased  his  time,  while  in  Enffland, 
onlv  in  the  best  company;  so  that  all  that 
he  had  aequired  of  our  manners  was  genteel. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  sir«  Lord  Mulgrave  and 


« 
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be  dinei  one  day  at  Streatbam;  they  sat 
with  their  backs  to  the  li^ht  fronting  me, 
to  that  I  could  not  see  distmctlv;  and  there 
was  so  little  of  the  savage  in  Omai,  that  I 
was  afraid  to  speak  to  eather,  lest  I  should 
mistake  one  for  the  other '." 

We  agreed  to  dine  to-day  at  the  Mitre 
tavern,  ailer  the  risine  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  a  branch  of  the  litigation  con- 
cerning the  Douglas  estate,  in  which  I  was 
one  of  the  counsel,  was  to  come  on.  I 
brought  with  me  Mr.  Murray,  solicitor-gen- 
eral of  Scotland,  now  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  session,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Henderland.  I  mentioned  Mr.  Solicitor's 
relation.  Lord  Charles  Hay  9,  with  whom  I 
knew  Dt,  Johnson  had  been  acouainted. 
JoHirsov.  *<  I  wrote  something  for  Lord 
Charles  3,  and  I  thought  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  a  court-martial.  I  suffer^  a 
great  loss  when  he  died;  he  was  a  miffhty 
pleasinffman  in  conversation,  and  a  reading 
man.  The  character  of  a  soldier  is  high. 
They  who  stand  forth  the  foremost  in  dan- 
ger, for  the  community,  have  the  respect 
of  mankind.  An  officer  is  much  more  re- 
spected than  any  other  man  who  has  little 
monev.  In  a  commercial  country,  monev 
will  always  purchase  respect.  But  you  find, 
an  officer,  who  has,  properly  speaking,  no 
money,  is  every  where  well  received  and 
treated  with  attention.  The  character  of 
a  soldier  alwavs  stands  him  in  stead." 
BoswBLL.  "  X  et,  sir,  1  think  that  common 
soUlierB  are  worse  thought  of  than  other 
men  in  the  same  rank  of  life;  such  as  la- 
bourers." JoHHSOzr.  *'  Why,  sir,  a  com- 
mon soldier  is  usually  a  very  gross  man, 
and  any  Quality  which  procures  respect  may 
be  overwhelmed  by  ^rossness.  A  man  of 
learning  may  be  so  vicious  or  so  ridiculous 
that  you  cannot  respect  him.    A  common 

>  [This  m^ht  peibaps  hsTe  beMi  more  jiuUy 
attribotad  to  the  dsfed  of  bis  si^t  (Me  anu^  p. 
18, ».)  than  to  any  raneaiblanca  between  Ooaai 
and  Lord  Malgrave. — Eo.] 

'  [Third  ioq  of  the  third  MarqoM  of  Tweedale. 
He  wat  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  distiogaiabed 
hiiQ4eif  at  the  battle  of  Fonteooy ;  where  he  is  said 
to  have  been  the  officer  who  invited  the  French 
guards  to  fir^  He  wns  afterwards  third  in  com- 
mand under  Lord  London  and  General  Hopaon,  in 
an  expedition  against  Canada;  but  expmsing  him- 
self with  some  violence  against  the  tardiness  of  his 
aoperiora,  be  was,  on  the  31st  Jnlj,  1757,  put  un- 
der arrest  ond  sent  to  England,  to  be  tried  by  a 
coait-markail,  which,  however,  dkl  not  assemble 
till  Feb.  1760;  bat  Lord  Charles  died  on  the  lat 
of  May  following,  before  the  sentence  was  pro- 
malguted. — £o.] 

<  [The  editor,  bjr  the  kindnev  of  hk  friend  Sir 
John  Beckett,  now  judga-advocate  general,  has 
looked  over  the  onguud  minates  of  this  coart-mar- 
tial,  bat  finds  nothing  that  can  be  aappoaed  to  have 
been  writua  by  ,lohnaoQ.-~£o.} 


soldier,  too,  generally  eats  more  thm  h«  eaa 
pa^  for.  But  when  a  common  soldier  li 
civil  in  his  quarters,  his  red  coat  procures 
him  a  degree  of  respect."  The  peculiar 
respect  paid  to  the  miiitanr  chancier  in 
France  was  mentioned.  Boswell.  "I 
should  think  tliat  where  military  men  are 
so  numerous,  they  would  be  lew  valuable 
aa  not  being  rare.**  Jouneoir.  **Nay, 
sir,  wherever  a  particular  character  or  pr> 
fession  is  high  in  the  estimatiun  of  a  people, 
those  who  are  of  it  will  be  valued  above 
other  men.  We  value  an  Englishmto 
high  in  this  country,  and  yet  Englishibeo 
are  not  rare  in  it.*' 

Mr.  Murray  praised  the  ancient  pbiloio- 
phers  for  the  candour  and  good  humour 
with  which  those  of  different  sects  disputed 
with  each  other.    JoHKtoir.    "Sir,  tbry 
disputed  with  good  humour,  because  they 
were  not  in  earnest  as  to  religion.   Had 
the  ancients  been  serious  in  their  belief,  ire 
should  not  have  had  their  gods  eshibited  in 
the  manner  we  find  them  represented  in  the 
poets.    The  people  would  not  have  suffemi 
It.    They  disputed  with  good  humour  upon 
their  fanciful  theories,  because  they  were 
not  interested  in  the  truth  of  them:  when 
a  man  has  nothing  to  lose,  he  oiav  be  in 
pfood  humour  with  his  opponent.    Accord* 
mffly  you  see,  in  Lucian,  the  Epicurean, 
who  argues  only  negatively,  keeps  hia  tem- 
per; the  Stoick,  who  has  something  posi- 
tive to  preserve,  grows  angry  ^.    Bein|  an- 
gry with  one  who  controverts  an  opinion 
which  you  value,  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  uneasiness  which  von  fwL 
Every  man  who  attacks  my  belief,  dipin- 
ishes  in  some  degree  my  confidence  In  it, 
and  therefore  makes  me  uneasy;  stid  1  am 
angry  with  him  who  makes  me  unea^. 
Those  only  who  believed  in  revelation  haye 
been  angrv  at  having  their  faith  called  in 
question;  because  they  only  had  somethinr 
upon  which  they  could  rest  as  matter  of 
fact*'    McaaAT.    "  It  seems  to  roc  that 
Wo  are  not  angry  at  a  man  for  controvert- 
ing an  opinion  which  we  believe  and  value; 
we  rather  pity  him.*'    Johksok.    "  Why, 
sir,  to  be  sure,  when  you  wish  a  roan  to 
have  that  belief  which  you  think  is  of  infi- 
nite advantage,  you  wish  well  to  him;  but 
your  primary  consideration  is  your  own 
quiet.     If  a  madman  were  to  come  into  thia 
room  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  no  doubt  we 
should  pity  the  state  of  his  mind;  but  nor 
primary  eonsideratton  would  be  to  take 
care  of  ourselves.    We  ahoukl  knock  him 

«  He  alluded  probably  to  the  pleadiogi  f«>r  and 
agaioak  Pieeuure  io  LAcian'a  Dicatteria^  whe>t 
the  Stoick,  being  defeated  by  Epicaivai  the  e««t 
below,  appeals  to  Japiter,  bat  thana  aeaoi  »• 
loaa  of  temper.  See  Ludan^  ed.  1615,  p.  '^ 
Perbapa  the  aqoabble  between  the  diipattBli  it 
the  end  of  Jupiter  tiu  Tragic  waa  nBesBt--^] 
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down  fifBty  and  j^ty  him  aflerwwds.  No, 
sir,  every  man  will  dispute  with  great  good 
humoiur  upon  a  subiect  in  which  he  is  not 
intereated.  I  will  dispute  very  calmly  upon 
the  probability  of  another  roan's  son  being 
banged;  but  if  a  man  aealously  enforces 
the  probability  that  my  own  son  will  be 
handed,  I  shsll  certainly  not  be  in  a  very 
ffood  humour  with  him."  I  added  this  iW 
kiatration,**  If  a  man  endeavours  to  convince 
me  that  my  wife,  whom  I  love  very  much, 
and  in  whom  I  place  great  confidence,  is  a 
disagreeable  woman,  and  is  even  unfaithful 
to  roe,  I  shall  be  very  angry,  for  he  is  put- 
ting me  in  fear  of  bemg  unhappy."  Mua- 
a^T.  "  But,  sir,  truth  will  always  bear  an 
examination.**  Johnson.  ««Ye8,  sir,  but 
it  14  painful  to  be  forced  to  defend  it.  Con- 
ner, air,  how  should  you  like,  though 
conscious  of  your  innocence,  to  be  tried  he- 
lore  a  jury  for  a  canital  crime,  once  a  week." 
We  talked  of  education  at  great  schools; 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  which 
Johnson  displayed  in  a  luminous  manner; 
but  hia  arguments  preponderated  so  much 
in  fkvour  of  the  benefit  which  a  boy  of  good 
parts  rot^t  receive  at  one  of  them  i,  that  I 
nave  reason  to  believe  Mr.  Murray  was 
very  mueh  influenced  b^  what  he  had  heard 
tr>Hday  in  his  determination  to  send  his  own 
son  to  Westminster  school.  I  have  acted 
in  the  same  manner  with  regard  to  myown 
two  sons;  having  placed  the  eldest  at  Eton, 
and  the  second  at  Westminster.  I  cannot 
say  which  is  best.  But  in  justice  to  both 
those  noble  seminaries,  I  witn  high  satisfac- 

'  [A  peculiar  advantaM  of  an  education  in  oar 
pttblie  aehoolt  waa  atscad  in  ooo  of  bb  partiamaii- 
tary  apeechaa  by  the  late  Mr.  Caimiiig---hiDMelf  a 
great  aaChority  and  example  on  sach  a  aabjeet 
'*  Foieignew  often  ask,  *  By  what  means  an  nn- 
intempted  mceesion  of  men,  qualified  more  or 
teas  eminently  for  the  performance  of  united  par- 
Catneotary  and  official  duties,  isaecured  ? '     Firrt, 
I  answer  (with  the  prejudiees  perhaps  of  Eton  and 
Ozlbrd),  that  we  owe  it  to  our  ayetem  of  public 
■rboob  and  untvemtiei.    Fmm  these  institutions 
ii  derived  (in  the  language  of  the  prayer  of  our 
eollegiate    churebea)   *  a  due  suppty  of  men 
fitted  to  serve  their  emmtry  both  in  church  imd 
state.*     ft  is  b  her  public  schools  and  vniyeni- 
tiei  that  the  youth  of  England  are,  by  a  discipline 
which  shallow  judgments  have  somefttmes  attempt- 
ed to  underrolue,  prepared  for  the  duties  of  pub* 
Jiek  life,     'fhey  are  rtre  and  splendid  exeeptiona, 
to    b«  sare;  bat  in  my  eonseienee  I  believe,  that 
EogiaBd  would  not  be  what  she  is  without  her 
sy«tona  of  public  education,  and  that  no  other 
conatry  can  become  what  England  is  without  the 
advMDtages  of  aocb  a  system.*'    Such  was  also 
Mr.  Gibbon*!  opinion.     **  I  shall  always  be  ready 
fo   join  to  the  public  opinion,  that  our  public 
schools,  which  ha%'c  produced  so  many  eminent 
efaaracters,  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  genius  and 
coiKstiiatiott  of  the  l&igljsb  people.** — Memoirs, 
HgU,  Works,  vot  i.  p.  ST.^Eo.] 


tioB  declare,  that  my  boys  have  derived 
from  them  a  great  deal  of  sood,  and  no  evil ; 
and  I  trust  they  will,  like  Horace,  be  grate- 
ful to  their  father  for  giving  them  so  valua- 
ble an  education. 

I  introduced  the  tepick^  which  is  oi\en 
ignorantly  urged,  that  (he  universities  of 
England  are  too  rich  S;  so  that  learning  does 
not  flourish  in  them  as  it  would  do,  ir  those 
who  teach  had  smaller  salaries,  and  depend- 
ed  on  their  assiduity  for  s  great  oart  of 
tlieir  income.  JoHivsoir.  "Sir,  tne  very 
reverse  of  this  is  the  truth;  the  English  uni- 
versities are  not  rich  enough.  Our  fellow- 
shijM  are  only  sufficient  to  support  a  man 
during  his  studies  to  fit  him  for  the  world, 
and  accordingly  in  general  they  are  held  no 
longer  than  till  an  opportunity  offers  of  ge(> 
ting  sway.  Now  and  then,  perhaps,  there 
is  a  fellow  who  grows  old  in  his  college; 
but  this  is  against  his  will,  unless  he  be  a 
man  very  indolent  indeed.  A  hundred  a 
year  is  reckoned  a  good  fellowship,  and 
that  is  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  keep  a 
man  decently  as  a  scholar.  We  do  not  al- 
low our  fellows  to  marry,  because  we  con- 
sider academicsl  institutions  ss  preparatory 
to  a  settlement  in  the  workl.  It  is  only  by 
being  empbyed  as  a  tutor,  that  a  fellow  can 
obtain  any  thing  more  tlian  a  livelihood. 
To  be  sure,  a  man  who  has  enough  without 
teaching  will  probably  not  teach;  for  we 
would  all  be  idle  if  we  coukl.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  man  who  is  to  get  nothing  by 
teaching  will  not  exert  himself.  Gresham 
college  was  intended  ss  a  place  of  instruc- 
tion for  London;  able  professors  were  to 
read  lectures  gratis;  they  contrived  to  have 
no  scholars;  whereas,  if  they  had  been  al- 
lowed to  receive  but  sixpence  a  lecture  from 
each  scholar,  they  would  have  been  emu* 
lous  to  have  had  manv  schohirs.  Every 
body  will  agree  diat  it  should  be  the  inte- 
rest of  those  who  teach  to  have  scholars; 
and  this  is  the  case  in  our  universities. 
Thst  they  are  too  rich  iscertainlv  not  true; 
for  thev  have  nothing  jfood  enough  to  keep  a 
man  of  eminent  learning  with  them  for  his 
life.  In  the  foreign  universities  a  professor- 
ship is  a  high  thing.  It  is  as  much  almost  as  a 
man  can  make  by  his  learning :  and  there- 
fbre  we  find  the  most  learned  men  abroad 
are  in  the  universities.  It  is  not  so  with  us. 
Our  universities  are  impoverished  of  learn- 
ing, by  the  penury  of  their  provisions.  I 
wish  there  were  many  places  of  a  thousand 
a  year  at  Oxford,  to  keep  first-rate  men  of 
learning  from  quitting  the  university.*' 
Undoubtedly  if  this  were  the  case,  literature 


*  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  was  for  some  time  a 
profeasor  in  the  uni? enrity  of  Gbiagow,  has  otter* 
ed,  in  his  ••  Wealth  of  Natwns,"  some  refleotMas 
upon  thw  snbjset  which  sre  certainly  not  well 
fmnded,  and  aeem  to  bo  iavidi^aa— Boswki<i.. 
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would  have  a  still  greater  dignitv  and  splen- 
dour at  Oxford,  and  there  would  be  grander 
living  sources  of  instruction. 

I  mentioned  Mr.  Maclaurin's  uneasiness 
on  account  of  a  degree  of  ridicule  carelessly 
thrown  on  his  deceased  father,  in  Gold- 
smith's "  History  of  Animated  Nature,"  in 
which  that  celebrated  mathematician  is  re- 
presented as  being  subject  to  fits  of  yawning 
so  violent  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  pro- 
ceeding in  his  lecture;  a  story  altogether 
unfounded,  but  for  the  publication  of  which 
the  law  would  give  no  reparation  i.  This 
led  us  to  agitate  the  question,  whether  le» 
gal  redress  could  be  obtained,  even  when  a 
man^s  deceased  relation  was  calumniated  in 
a  publication.  Mr.  Murray  maintained 
there  should  be  reparation,  unless  the  au- 
thour  could  justify  himself  by  proving  the 
fact.  JoHHsoR.  "  Sir,  it  is  of  so  much 
more  consequence  that  truth  should  be  VM, 
than  that  individuals  should  not  be  made 
uneasy,  that  it  is  much  better  that  the  law 
does  not  restrain  writing  freely  concerning 
the  characters  of  the  dead.  Damages  will 
be  ffiven  to  a  man  who  is  calumniated  in 
his  lifetime,  because  he  may  be  hurt  in  his 
worldly  interests,  or  at  least  hurt  in  his 
mind :  but  the  law  does  not  regard  tliat  un- 
easiness which  a  man  feels  on  having  his 
ancestor  calumniated.  That  is  too  nice. 
Let  him  deny  what  is  said,  and  let  the  mat^ 
ter  have  a  fair  chance  by  discussion.  But 
if  a  man  could  say  nothing  against  a  charac- 
ter but  what  he  can  prove,  history  could 
not  be  written;  for  a  great  deal  is'  known 
of  men  of  which  proof  cannot  be  brought. 
A  minister  may  oe  notoriously  known  to 
take  bribes,  and  yet  you  may  not  be  able  to 
prove  it."  Mr.  Murray  suggested  that  the 
authour  shoukl  be  obbged  to  show  siime 
sort  of  evidence,  though  he  would  not  re* 
quire  a  strict  legal  proof:  but  Johnson  firm- 
ly and  resolutely  opposed  any  restraint 
whatever,  as  adverse  to  a  free  investigation 
of  the  characters  of  mankind  9. 

>  Dr.  Goldnnitb  wu  dead  before  Mr.  Maelan- 
rin  discovered  the  ludieroos  eiroor.  Bat  Mr. 
Noam,  the  bookteller,  who  was  the  proprietor  of 
the  work,  npon  being  applied  to  by  oir  Johii 
Priiigle,  agreed  Tory  handsoroely  to  have  the  leaf 
on  which  it  waa  contained  cancelled,  and  reprint- 
ed without  it,  at  hig  own  ezpenae. — Boswell. 

'  AVhat  Dr.  Johnson  has  here  aaid  is  ondonbt- 
edly  good  aenwi  yet  I  am  afraid  that  law,  though 
dmra  by  Lord  Coke  *'  The  perfection  of  rea- 
son,'* m  not  altogether  toith  him  ;  for  it  ii  held 
in  the  hooka,  tlMt  an  attaek  on  the  repntation 
even  of  a  dead  man  may  be  paniahed  aa  a  libel 
beeanae  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peaee.  There 
b,  however,  1  believe,  no  modem  decided  ease 
to  that  effect  In  the  King'a  Beach,  Tiinity 
lenn,  1790,  the  qaeation  occuired  on  occaaion  of 
an  indietmcut,  the  Xing  v.  Tophamt  who,  aa  a 
proprietor  of  a  newnpoper  entitled  "  1  be  World. '  * 


On  Thursday,  4th  April,  having  edledoD 
Dr.  Johnson,  I  said,  it  waa  a  pity  that  tmth 
was  not  so  firm  as  to  bkl  defiance  to  all  at- 
tacks, so  that  it  might  be  shot  at  aa  nodi 
as  people  chose  to  attempt,  and  yet  remaia 
unhurt.  JoBxaov.  <*  Then,  air,  it  would 
not  be  shot  at.    Nobody  attempts  to  di»> 

waa  found  guilty  of  a  libel  agaiaat  EaH  Cowpar, 
deceaaed,  becauae  certain  iojurioai  chafgea  i^UHt 
hia  lordahip  were  pnbliabed  in  that  paper.    Am 
arreat  of  judgment  having  been  tnoTed  for,  tha 
caae  waa  afterwarda  aolamnly  aigoed.    My  inaad 
Mr.  Conat,  whom  I  del^ht  in  having  aa  opparta- 
nity  to  praiae,  not  only  for  hia  abilHiea  Imt  hii 
roanneia — a  gentlenuui  whoae   ancieat   Genua 
blood  haa  been  njellowed  in  England,  and  wbe 
may  be  truly  aaid  to  unite  the  baron  and  the  iar« 
ri$ter,  waa  one  of  the  counael  for  Mr.  Topham. 
He  displayed  much  learning  and  ingeDutity  apoa 
the  general  quertion;  which,  however*  waa  aol 
decided,  aa  the  court  granted  an  aneat  chiefly  aa 
the  informality  of  the  indictment    No  man  baa  a 
higher  reverence  for  the  law  of  FnglaoH  thaa  I 
have;  but  with  all  deference  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  proaeention  by  indictmeat,  if  a  defcadiar 
ii  never  to  be  allowed  to  jnatify,  n«uat  oftaa  ba 
very  oppreaiive,  unleaa  juiiee,  whom  I  aoi  men 
and  more  ooafiroied  in  holding  to  be  jodgea  of  law 
aa  well  aa  of  fact,  reaolutely  imcrpoae.     Of  latt 
an  act  of  parliament  haa  paaaed  declaretory  of  their 
full  r%ht  to  one  aa  well  aa  the  other,  id  matter  of 
libel;  and  the  hill  having  been  brooght  ia  by  a 
popular  gentleman,  many  of  hia  party  have  m 
moat  extravagant  terms  declaimed  on  tba  wondci^ 
fill  acquisition  to  the  liberty  of  the  pus.    lot 
mv  own  part  I  ever  waa  clearly  of  opoiea  that 
tha  right  waa  inherent  in  the  very  conalitatioa  of 
a  jury,  and  indeed  in  aense  and  xeaaon  inaeparabla 
from  their  important  functk>n.    To  eatalilfth  it, 
therefore,  by  atotnte,  ia,  I  think,  tiairowisc  ito 
foundation,  whkh  ia  the  broad  and  deep  bads  of 
common  law.    Would  it  not  rather  weaken  the 
right  of  primogeniture,  or  any  other  old  and  aai- 
veiaaUy  acknowledged  right,  aboaU  the  kfialatare 
paaa  an  act  in  favour  of  it  f    Jn  m^  **  Lallar  la  the 
People  of  Scotland,  againat  dimmwhiag  the  iiaa»> 
her  ofthe  Lords  of  aeaawa,"  pobijsbed  ia  176«, 
there  is  the  following  paaaage,  which,  aa  a  caa- 
ciae,  and  I  hope  a  iair  and  ratioaal  state  of  the 
matter,  I  prusuiue  to  quote:  **  Ihe  jaitea  of  Eng- 
land are  judgea  of  low  aa  well  aa  oi/act  m  metm^ 
cieil  and  in  all  criminal  trnJa.    That  my  ptJM^ 
plea  of  reeietanct  ooay  not  be  mMapprehcndad, 
any  more  thaa  my  principlea  of  sii^wisstaw,  1 
protest  that  I  aboald  be  the  last  man  in  the  moiU 
to  eocoarage  juries  to  contradict  rashly,  waartmilj. 
or  pervenely,  the  opinion  of  the  judges.    Oa  ifca 
oontreiy,  1  would  have  them  listen  rcspectlalty  lo 
tlie  advice  they  recme  from  the  bciich,  by  rneJA 
they  may  often  be  weU  directed  ia  fiivmi^g  their 
oum  opinion;  which,  *  and  not  aaolhcr'a,'  is  tha 
opinion  they  are  to  return  trpon  their  eatke.     Kaa 
where,  after  due  attentioa  to  all  that  the  pdgfi  haa 
aaki,  they  are  decidedly  of  a  difiercal  opiiiMa 
fiom  him,  they  have  not  only  e  power  and  a  r^Af. 
bat  they  are  bound  in  eentdenee  la  bri^g  m  a 
verdict  accordingly.** — Boawat4«. 
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psie  that  two  and  two  mtke  four:  but  with 
contests  ooncerning  moral  truth,  humsn 
passions  are  geoenuly  mixed,  snd  therefore 
It  must  be  ever  liable  to  sssault  snd  misrep* 
resents  tion." 

On  Friday,  5th  April,  being  Good  Fri- 
day, aAer  having  attended  the  morning  ser- 
vice at  St  Clement's  church,  I  walked 
hfvae  with  Johnson.  We  talked  of  the 
Romsn Cstholick religion.  JoaxrsoK.  "In 
the  bsrbarous  sges,  sir,  priests  and  people 
were  equally  deceived;  but  afVerwarda  there 
were  gross  corruptions  introduced  by  the 
deiigy,  such  ss  indulgences  to  priests  to  hsve 
concubines,  and  the  worship  of  images,  not, 
indeed,  incuksted,  but  knowingly  permit- 
ted.'* He  strongly  censured  the  licensed 
•tews  at  Rome.  Boswkll.  '*  So  then, 
cir,  you  would  slk>w  of  no  irregular  inter- 
coQTae  whatever  between  the  sexes? " 
JoHiisov,  **  To  be  sure  I  would  not,  sir. 
I  would  punish  it  much  more  than  it  is  done, 
and  so  restrain  it  In  all  countries  there 
hu  been  fornication,  as  in  all  countries 
there  has  been  theft;  but  there  msy  be  more 
or  less  of  the  one,  ss  well  as  of  the  otlier, 
in  Dfoportion  to  the  force  of  Isw.  All  men 
wiU  naturally  commit  fornication,  ss  all 
men  will  naturally  steal.  And,  sir,  it  is 
very  sbsard  to  argue,  ss  has  been  often 
done,  that  prostitutes  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  violent  eflTects  of  appetite  from  vi- 
olating the  decent  order  of  hie;  nay,  should 
be  permitted  in  order  to  preserve  the  chas- 
tity of  our  wives  and  daughters.  Depend 
upon  it,  sir,  severe  laws,  steadily  enforced, 
would  be  sulBcient  against  those  evils,  and 
would  promote  marriage." 

I  stated  to  him  this  case: — '<  Suppose  a 
man  hss  a  daughter,  who  he  knows  has 
been  seduced,  but  her  misfortune  is  con- 
cealed from  the  world,  shoukl  he  keep  her 
in  his  house?    Would  he  not,  bv doing  so, 
be  eoeessary  to  imposition?    And,  perhaps, 
a  worthy,  unsuspecting  man  might  come 
and  marry  this  woman,  unless  the  fsther  in- 
Ibran  him  of  the  truth."    Jorksoit.    "  Sir, 
he   ie  accessary    to  no   imposition.    His 
daog^bter  is  in  his  house;  and  if  a  man 
oovrts  her,  he  tskes  his  chance.    If  a  friend, 
or.  indeed,  if  any  man,  asks  his  opinion 
irhether  be  should  marry  her,  he  ought  to 
adriee  him  against  it,  without  telling  why, 
becAose  his  real  opinion  ts  then  required. 
Or^  if  he  has  other  daughters  who  know  of 
her  Irailty,  he  ought  not  to  keep  her  in  his 
hoaae.    You  are  to  consider  the  state  of 
life  18  this;  we  sre  to  judge  of  one  snother's 
ehermciers  ss  well  ss  we  can;  snd  s  man  is 
not  bound  in  honesty  or  honour  to  tell  us 
the  iautti  of  his  daughter  or  of  himself.    A 
nuui  who  has  debauched  his  friend's  daugh- 
ter is  not  obl^ed  to  ssy  to  evei^  body — 
''Take  care  of  me;  don't  let  me  into  your 

suspicionv    I  ones  debauch* 


ea  a  friend's  oaughter.  I  may  debauch 
yours.' " 

Mr.  Thrale  called  upon  him,  snd  appeared 
to  bear  the  loss  of  his  son  with  a  manly 
composure.  There  wss  no  affectation 
about  him;  and  he  talked,  as  usual,  upon 
indifferent  subjects.  He  seemed  to  me  to 
hesitate  as  to  the  intended  Italian  tour,  on 
which,  I  flattert*d  myself,  he  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  soon  to  set 
out;  and,  therefore,  I  pressed  it  as  much 
as  I  could.  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk  had  said,  that  Baretti,  whom  they 
were  to  carry  with  them,  woukl  keep  them 
so  long  in  the  little  towns  of  his  own  dis- 
trict, that  they  would  not  have  time  to  see 
Rome.  I  mentioned  this  to  put  them  on 
their  guard.  Johnsoit.  *«  Sir,  we  do  not 
thank  Mr.  Beauclerk  for  supposmg  that  we 
are  to  be  directed  by  Baretti.  No,  sir;  Mr. 
Thrale  is  to  ffo  by  my  advice,  to  Mr.  Jack- 
son ^  (the  all-knowing),  and  get  from  him 
a  plan  for  seeing  the  most  that  can  be  seen 
in  the  time  that  we  have  to  travel.  We 
must,  to  be  sure,  see  Rome,  Naples,  Flor- 
ence, and  Venice,  and  as  much  more  ss  we 
can."  (Speaking  with  a  tone  of  animation.) 

When  I  expressed  an  earnest  wish  Ibr 
his  remsrks  on  Itsly,  he  said,  *<  I  do  not  see 
that  I  could  make  a  book  upon  Italy;  yet  I 
should  be  glad  to  get  two  hundred  pounds, 
or  five  hundred  pounds,  by  such  a  work." 
This  showed  both  that  a  journal  of  his  Tour 
upon  the  Continent  was  not  wholly  out  of 
his  contemplation,  and  that  he  uniformly 
adhered  to  that  strange  opinion  which  his 
indolent  disposition  made  nira  utter;  **  No 
man  but  a  blockhead  ever  wrote  except  for 
money."  Numerous  instances  to  refute 
this  will  occur  to  all  who  are  versed  in  the 
history  of  literature. 

He  gave  us  one  of  the  manv  sketches  of 
character  which  were  treasured  in  his  mind, 
and  which  he  was  wont  to  produce  quite 
unexpectedly  in  a  very  entertaining  manner. 
"  I  lately,"  said  he,  "  received  a  letter  from 
the  East  Indies,  from  a  gentleman  3  whom 
I  formerly  knew  very  well;  he  had  returned 

'  A  smitleiiian,  who,  fiom  hii  extraordinary 
Btom  of  knowledge,  has  been  styled  omniaeient. 
Johnson,  I  think  very  properly,  altered  it  to  aU" 
knowinxt  as  it  is  a  verbwn  solenne,  appropria- 
ted to  uie  Sopreme  Being. — Boswell.  [Mr. 
Ricbaid  Jacknoo,  a  barriiter,  member  for  New 
Romney,  and-  F.  R.  S.,  had  obtained,  from  Uis 
nnivenality  of  his  information  on  all  topics,  the 
appellation  of  **  omnUeient  Jaeluon.*'  He  was 
an  intimate  fnend  of  Lord  Sbelbiirn*ii,  and  became 
a  lord  of  the  treainry  in  his  lordship^s  admioistra- 
tion  in  1782.     Mr.  Jackson  died  in  1786.— Ed.] 

'  [This  gentleman  was  probably  Mr.  Joseph 
Fowke.  See  Miscellaneoas  Letters,  General  Ap- 
pendix; and  the  letten  mentioned  poat,  p.  67  were 
probably  those  referwl  to  in  that  correspondence. 
— E©.] 
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lh)ai  that  country  with  •  hmndsonie  fortune, 
as  it  was  reckoned,  before  means  were  fonnd 
to  acquire  those  immense  sums  which  have 
been  brought  from  thence  of  late;  he  was  a 
scholar,  and  an  agreeable  man,  and  lived 
very  prettily  in  London,  till  his  wife  died. 
AA,er  her  death,  he  took  to  dissipation  and 
praming,  and  lost  all  he  had.  One  evening 
ue  lost  a  thousand  pounds  to  a  gentleman 
whose  name  I  am  sorry  \  have  forgotten. 
Next  morning  he  sent  the  gentleman  five 
hundred  poands,  with  an  apology  that  it 
was  all  he  had  in  the  world.  The  gentle- 
man sent  the  money  back  to  him,  declaring 
he  would  not  accept  of  it;  and  adding,  that 

if  Mr. had  occasion  lor  five  hundred 

pounda  more,  he  would  lend  it  to  him.  He 
resolved  to  ^o  out  again  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  make  his  fortune  anew.  He  got  a  con- 
siderable appointment,  and  I  had  some  in- 
tention of  accompanying  him.  Had  I 
thought  then  as  1  do  now,  I  should  have 
gone^  but  at  that  time  I  had  objections  to 
quitting  England." 

It  was  a  very  remarkable  circumstance 
about  Johnson,  whom  shallow  observers 
have  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  world,  that  very  few  men  had  seen 
greater  variety  of  characters;  and  none 
could  observe  them  better,  aa  was  evident 
from  the  strong  yet  nice  portraits  which  he 
ollen  drew.  1  have  frequently  thought 
that  if  he  had  made  out  what  the  French 
call  ttne  catalogue  rai$muUe  of  all  the  peo- 
ple who  had  passed  under  his  observation, 
it  would  have  afforded  a  very  rich  fund  of 
instructioa  and  entertainment.  The  sud- 
denness with  which  his  accounts  of  some 
of  them  started  out  in  conversation  was  not 
leas  pleasing  than  surprising.  I  remember 
he  once  observed  to  me,  "  It  is  wonderful, 
sir,  what  is  to  be  found  in  London.  The 
most  literary  conversation  that  I  ever  en- 
joyed was  at  the  table  of  Jack  Ellis^  a  mon- 
ey-acrivener,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange, 
with  whom  I  at  one  period  used  to  dme 
generally  once  a  week  i." 

'  This  Mr.  Ellis  was,  I  belieye,  the  last  of  that 
profeMion  called  Bcrivtners^  which  is  one  of  the 
London  companies,  bat  of  which  tlie  business  is 
no  longer  carried  on  separately,  bat  is  transacted 
by  attorneys  and  others.  He  was  a  man  of  lite- 
ratore  and  talents.  He  was  the  autboor  of  a  Hu- 
dibrastick  Torsion  of  Maphsus^s  Canto,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  iCnek];  of  some  poems  in  Dodaley's 
collection,  and  varions  other  small  pieces;  bnt, 
being  a  very  modest  man,  never  pot  his  name  to 
any  thing.  He  showed  me  a  translation  which 
he  bad  made  of  Ovid^s  Epistles,  very  prettily 
done.  There  is  a  good  engraved  portrait  of  him 
by  Pether,  from  a  pictore  by  Fry,  which  hangs 
in  the  hall  of  the  Scrivener's  company.  I  visited 
him  October  4,  1790,  in  his  ninety-third  year, 
and  fonnd  bis  judgment  distinct  and  clear,  and  hts 
memory*  though  laded  so  as  to  tail  bim  oecasion- 


Volnmes  would  be  requifvd  to  eovtain  § 

list  of  his  numerous  and  variow  acqaaiotanee, 
none  of  whom  he  ever  forgot;  and  could 
describe  and  discriminate  them  all  with  pre* 
cision  and  vivacitv*  He  astioriated  with 
persons  the  roost  wfdely  different  in  manners, 
abilities,  rank,  and  acGomplishmenU*.  He 
was  at  once  the  companion  of  the  brilliant 
Colonel  Forrester  of  the  guards,  who  wrote 
«<  The  Polite  Philoaopher,*'  and  of  the  swk- 
ward  and  uncouth  Robert  Levitt;  of  Lord 
Thurk)w,  and  Mr.  Sastres,  the  lulian  mas- 
ter; and  has  dined  one  day  with  the  beau- 
tiful, gay,  and  fascinating*  Lady  Craven ', 
and  the  next  with  good  Mrs.  Gardiner,  lbs 
tallow-chandler,  on  Snow-hill  3. 

On  my  expressing  my  wonder  at  his  dis* 
covering  so  much  of  the  knowledge  peculiar 
to  different  professions,  he  told  me,  'M 
learnt  what  I  know  of  law  chiefly  from  Mr. 
Ballow^,  a  very  able  man.    I  learnt  some 

ally,  yet,  as  he  aasared  me,  and  I  bdeed  per* 
eeived,  able  to  serve  him  very  well,  alter  a  littla 
recollectioD.  It  was  agreeabJa  to  obwsr^e,  that  he 
was  free  fioro  tfaa  discontent  and  fredslaesB  whidi 
loo  often  molest  old  age.  He,  in  the  smmuct  sf 
that  year,  walked  to  Rotharhitlia,  wbero  be  dined, 
and  walked  home  in  the  eTeniag.  H*  died  oa 
the  8 Ist  of  December,  \1^\, — Boswblx. 

*  Lord  Macartney,  who,  with  his  other  im» 
tingnished  qualities,  is  remarfcablo  alao  fiir  aa 
elegant  pleasantry,  told  me  that  he  met  Johasoa 
at  Lady  Craven's,  and  that  he  seemed  jealoas  sf 
any  bterference.  **  So,'*  said  bis  lonJUhip,  ou*- 
ling,  **  J  kept  back.** — Boswcli.. 

'  [This  is  much  exaggerated  (See  ante^  voL  I 
p.  286,  n).  Hi«  polite  acqouinCance  did  not  ex- 
tend mnch  beyond  the  circle  of  Mr.  1  hnle,  i^ir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  mentbere  of  the  Ctob. 
There  is  no  record  (hat  the  editor  rec«llecto»  of 
his  having  dined  at  the  table  of  any  peer  in  1  on* 
doa  except  Lord  Lvcan:  he  seenis  scarcely  la 
have  known  an  English  bishop,  aacepc  Dr. 
Shipley  and  Dr.  Pottens,  whom  every  one  kasw; 
and  except  by  a  few  oecaaioBal  visits  at  dw  ba»» 
bleus  assemblies  of  Mrs.  Montaga  and  Mn.  V^ 
sey,  we  do  not  trace  him  in  aoy  thing  like/osft- 
ionable  society.  This  seeoM  aliafffs  to  »;  ler 
happily,  in  oar  day,  a  literary  man  of  iMcb  Isa 
than  Johnson's  eroineoce  would  b«  cooited  inio 
the  highest  and  most  brilliant  ranks  of  aoctrty. 
Lord  Wellesley  recollects,  with  regret,  the  littis 
notice,  compared  witli  his  posthonioos  repotatsBo, 
which  the  fashionable  world  seemed  to  uke  of 
Johnson.  He  was  known  as  a  great  wrilsfi  bat 
his  social  and  converaatiooal  powen  were  aoc  se 
generally  appreciated. — Ed.] 

4  There  is  an  accoaot  of  him  la  Sir  Jeha  Haw- 
kins's Life  of  Johnson,  p.  :I44.  Mr.  Tbeoiai 
Ballow  was  aatbor  of  an  excelleift  TVeshiia  of 
Eqaity,  printtd  anoaymoinlr  io  1749,  and  laialy 
repobU^ed  whh  very  valaabloaddiliooa,  by  Joba 
Fonbbinqna*  Esq.  Mr.  Baltow  died  saddsaly  aa 
London*  Jnly  26,  1782.  agad  aavenijMiva*  aad  ia 
mentioned  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma^iama  fiw  itiat 
yav  as  *' a  great  Greek  tohoUa,  and  Ibmmw  fiw 
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too  from  ChfittberB:  but  wna  not  ao  teach* 
able  then.  One  ia  not  wiUing  to  be  taught 
by  a  yonng  man."  When  1  expressed  a 
wrsh  to  know  more  about  Mr.  Ballow, 
Johnson  said,  "Sir,  I  have  seen  him  but 
once  these  twenty  years.  The  tide  of  life 
has  driven  us  diflerent  ways."  I  was  sorry 
at  the  time  to  hear  this);  but  whoever  quits 
the  creeks  of  private  connexions,  and  fairly 
$rcu  into  the  gr^at  ocean  of  London,  will, 
by  imperceptible  degrees,  unavoidably  ex- 
perience such  cessations  of  acquaintance. 

My  knowledge  of  physick,"  he  added,  "  I 
learnc  from  Dr.  James,  whom  I  helped  in 
writing  ihe  proposals  for  his  Dictionary, 
and  also  a  little  in  the  Dictionary  itself  ^ 
I  abo  learnt  fVom  Dr.  Lawrence,  but  was 
then  grown  more  stubborn.*' 

A  curious  incident  happened  to-day, 
while  Mr.  Thrate  and  I  sat  with  him. 
Francis  announced  that  a  large  packet  was 
brought  to  him  from  the  post-omce,  said  to 
hare  come  from  Lisbon,  and  it  was  charged 
seven  pounds  ten  shillings.  He  would  not 
receive  it,  supposing  it  to  be  some  trick,  nor 
did  he  even  look  at  it.  But  upon  inquiry 
afterwards  he  found  that  it  was  a  real  pack- 
et for  him,  from  that  very  friend  in  the  East 
fodies  of  whom  he  had  heen  speaking;  and 
the  ship  which  carried  it  having  come  to 
Portugal,  this  packet  with  others  had  been 
put  into  the  post-ofiice  at  Lisbon. 

I  nientinned  a  new  gaming  clnb,  of  which 
Mr.  Beauclerk  had  given  me  an  account, 
where  the  members  played  to  a  desperate 
extent 2.  Johnson.  "Depend  upon  it, 
sir,  this  is  mere  talk.  FFAo  is  ruined  by 
gaming?  You  will  not  find  six  instances  in, 
an  age.  There  is  a  strange  rout  made 
about  deep  play;  whereas  you  have  many 
more  people  ruined  by  adventurous  trade, 
and  yet  we  do  not  hear  such  an  outcry 
ag&tnst  it,*'  TnaALfi.  "  There  may  be 
few  absolutely  ruined  by  deep  play;  but 
very  many  are  much  hurt  in  their  circum- 
stances by  it."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  and 
so  are  very  man^by  other  kinds  of  expense." 
f  had  heard  hmi  talk  once  before  in  the 
same  manner;  and  at  Oxlbrd,  he  said  "  he 
wished  he  bad  learned  to  play  at  cards  3." 
The  truth,  however,  is,  tnat  he  loved  to 
display   his  ingenuity  in    argument;    and 

hk   kaowiedge  of  the  old  philosophy.*'— Ma- 


^  I  have  in  vaia  endeavoored  to  fiad  ont  what 
psjta  Jofaoion  wrote  for  Dr.  James;  perhaps  medi- 
cal men  iDay.-^HoawBLX*. 

*  [Lord  Laoderdale  tDformed  the  Editor  that 
Mr.  Foa  (a  peat  anthoritv  on  this  as  well  m  op 
more  ixxiportant  nibjects)  io>a  mm,  tnat  tne  oeep- 
^rt  play  be  had  ever  known  was  between  the 
year  1772  and  the  beginniog  of  the  American 
war.  Votd  Laoderdale  instanced  5000/.  being 
fltskeJ  on  a  single  card  at  faro. — Ed»1 

a  [See  onle,  v.  i.  p.  466.^Ed.] 
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therefore  would  sometimes  in  conversation 
maintain  opinions  which  he  was  sensible 
were  wrong,  but  in  supporting  which,  his 
reasoning  and  wit  would  be  most  conspicu* 
ous.  He  would  begin  thus:  "Why,  sir, 
as  to  the  good  or  evil  of  card-playing — " 
"Now,"  said  Garrick,  "he  is  thinking 
which  side  he  shall  take."  He  appeared  to 
have  a  pleasure  in  contradiction,  especially 
when  any  opinion  whatever  was  delivered 
with  an  air  of  confidence;  so  that  there  was 
hardly  any  topick,  if  not  one  of  the  great 
truths  of  religion  and  morality,  tliat  he 
might  not  have  been  incited  to  argue,  either 
for  or  against.  Lord  Elibank  ^  had.  the 
highest  admiration  of  his  powers.  He  once 
observed  to  me,  "  Whatever  opinion  John- 
son maintains,  I  will  not  say  that  he  con- 
vinces me;  but  he  never  fails  to  show  me, 
that  he  had  good  reasons  for  it.'*  I  have 
heard  Johnson  pay  his  lordship  this  high 
compliment*  "  I  never  was  in  Lord  Eli- 
bank's  company  without  learning  some- 
thing." 

We  sat  together  till  it  was  too  late  for 
the  af\ernoon  service.  Thrale  said,  he  had 
come  with  intention  to  go  to  church  with 
us.  We  went  at  seven  to  evening  prayers 
at  St  Clement's  church,  after  having  drunk 
coffee;  an  indulgence  which  I  understand 
Johnson  yielded  to  on  this  occasion,  in  com- 
pliment to  Thrale. 

[This  day  he  himself  thus  records,    eo. 

"  Though  for  the  past  week  I  have 
had  an  anxious  design  of  communicating  to- 
day, I  performed  no  particular  act  of  devo- 
tion, till  on  Friday  I  went  to  church. 

"  I  fasted,  though  less  rigorously  than  at 
other  times.  I,  by  negligence,  poured  miUc 
into  (he  tea,  and,  in  the  allernoon,  drank 
one  dish  of  coffee  with  Thrale;  yet  at  night, 
after  a  fit  of  drowsiness,  I  felt  myself  very 
much  disordered  by  emptiness,  and  called 
for  tea,  with  peevish  and  'impatient  eager- 
ness.   Mydistress  was  very  great."] 

On  Sunday,  April  7,  Easter-day,  after 
having  been  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  I  came 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  according  to  my  usual  cus- 
tom. It  seemed  to  me,^  that  there  was  al- 
ways something  particularly  mild  and  pla- 
cid in  his  manner  upon  this  holy  festival, 
the  commemoration  of  the  most  joyful  event 
in  the  history  of  our  world,  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who,  havincr  tri- 
umphed over  death  and  the  grave,  proclaim- 
ed immortality  to  mankind. 

[Yet  with  what  different  colours  he   - 
paints  his  own  state  at  this  moment  I       ^ 

"  The  time  is  again  [come]  at  which, 
since  the  death  of  my  poor  dear  Tetiy,  on 
whom  God  have  mercy,  I  have  annually 
commemorated  the  mystery  of  redemption 

«  Patrick,  Ixttd  Elibank,  who  died  io  1778 
{ante,  v.  k  o.  277V — Boswkll. 
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and  annually  purposed  to  amend  my  life. 
My  reigning  sm,  to  which  perhaps  many 
others  are  appendant,  is  waste  of  time,  and 
general  sluggishness,  to  which  I  was  al- 
ways inclined,  and,  in  part  of  mv  life,  have 
been  almost  compelled  by  morbid  melan- 
choly and  disturbance  ofmind.  Melancholy 
has  had  in  me  its  paroxysms  and  remissions, 
but  1  have  not  improved  the  intervals,  nor 
sufficiently  resistea  my  natural  inclination, 
or  sickly  habits." 
He  adds,  however: 

"  In  the  morning  I  had  at  church 
''         some  radiations  of  comfort."] 

I  repeated  to  him  an  argument  of  a  lady 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  maintained,  that 
her  husband's  having  been  guilty  of  num- 
berless infidelities,  released  her  from  conju- 
gal obligations,  because  they  were  recipro- 
cal. Johnson.  "  This  is  miserable  stuflf, 
sir.  To  the  contract  of  marriage,  besides 
the  man  and  wife,  there  is  a  third  party — 
society;  and  if  it  be  considered  as  a  vow — 
God:  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  dissolved 
by  their  consent  alone.  Laws  are  not  made 
for  particular  cases,  but  for  men  in  general. 
A  woman  may  be  unhappy  with  her  hus- 
band; but  she  cannot  be  freed  from  him 
without  the  approbation  of  the  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical power.  A  man  may  be  unhap- 
Sy,  because  he  is  not  so  rich  as  another; 
ut  he  is  not  to  seize  upon  another's  proper- 
ty with  his  own  hand."  Boswcll.  "  But, 
sir,  this  lady  does  not  want  that  the  con- 
tract should  be  dissolved;  she  only  aigues 
that  she  may  indulge  herself  in  gallantries 
with  equal  freedom  as  her  husband  does, 
provided  she  takes  care  not  to  introduce  a 
spurious  issue  mio  his  family.  You  know, 
sir,  what  Macrobius  has  told  of  Julia  i." 
Johnson.  "  This  lady  of  yours,  sir,  I  think, 
is  very  fit  for  a  brothel." 

Mr.  Macbean,  author  of  the  "  Dictionary 
of  Ancient  Gengraphy,"  came  in.  He 
mentioned  that  he  had  been  forty  years  ab- 
sent from  Scotland,  "  Ah,  Boswell ! "  said 
Johnson  smiling,  "  what  would  you  give  to 
be  forty  years  ^om  Scotland  ?  "  I  said,  '*  I 
shouki  not  like  to  be  so  long  absent  from 
the  seat  of  my  ancestors."  This  gentle- 
man, Mrs.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Levett,  dined 
with  us. 

Dr.  Johnson  made  a  remark,  which  both 
Mr.  Macbean  and  I  thought  new.  It  was 
this:  that  **  the  law  against  usury  is  for  the 
protection  of  creditors  as  well  as  debtors; 
for  if  there  were  no  such  check,  people 
would  be  apt,  from  the  temptation  or  great 
interest,  to  lend  to  desperate  persons,  by 
whom  they  would  lose  their  money.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  are  instances  of  ladies  be- 
ing ruined,  by  having  injudiciously  sunk 

*  *'  NimqBam  antm  nin  navi  pleni  tollo  vedo- 
•am  "— Lib>  ii.  e^  vL — Boswsx«i^ 


their  fortunes  for  high  aanostiaiy  wbicht 
after  a  few  years,  ceased  to  be  paid,  in  coo* 
sequence  of'the  rained  circumatancea  of  the 
borrower." 

Mrs.  'Williams  was  very  peeviah* :  and 
I  wondered  at  Johnson's  patience  with  her 
now,  as  I  had  oflen  done  on  similar  occa- 
sions. The  truth  is,  that  his  humane  con* 
sideration  of  the  forlorn  and  indigent  state 
in  which  this  lady  was  left  by  her  lather  in- 
duced him  to  treat  her  with  the  utmost  ten- 
derness, and  even  to  be  deairoua  of  procuf* 
ing  her  amusement,  so  as  sometimea  to  in- 
commode many  of  his  friends,  bv  carrying 
her  with  Itim  to  their  houses,  wfiere,  irooi 
her  manner  of  eating,  in  consequence  of  her 
blindness,  she  couki  not  but  ofiend  the  de- 
licacy of  persons  of  nice  sensations. 

After  coffee,  we  went  to  aflemoon  ser- 
vice in  St  Clement's  church.  Obaerviog 
some  beg^rs  in  the  street  as  we  walked 
alonjr,  I  said  to  him,  I  supposed  there  was 
no  civilized  country  in  the  worki  where  the 
misery  of  want  in  the  k>west  classes  of  the 
people  was  prevented.  Johnsok.  "  i  be- 
lieve, sir,  there  is  not;  but  it  is  better  that 
some  shouki  be  unhappy,  than  that  none 
should  be  happy,  whicn  wouki  be  the  case 
in  a  general  state  of  equality." 

when  the  service  was  ended,  I  went 
home  with  him,  and  we  sat  quietly  by  cor* 
selves.  He  recommended  Dr.  Cheyne's 
books.  I  said,  I  thought  Cheyne  had  been 
reckoned  whimsical.  **  So  he  waa,'*  said 
he,"  in  some  things;  but  there  b  do  end  of 
objections.  There  are  few  books  to  which 
some  objection  or  other  may  not  be  maile.** 
He  added,  *<  I  would  not  have  you  read  any 
thinff  else  of  Cheyne,  but  hia  book  on 
Health,  and  his  <  English  Malady.'" 

Upon  the  question  whether  a  roan  who 
had  oeen  guilty  of  vicious  actions  wouki  do 
well  to  Ibrce  himself  into  solitude  and  sad- 
ness? Johnson.^  '*  No,  sir,  unless itpre- 
vent  him  from  being  vicious  again.  With 
some  people,  gloomy  penitence  is  only  mad- 
ness turned  upside  down.  A  man  may  be 
gloomy,  till,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from 
pfloom,  he  has  recourse  again  to  criminal 
indulgencien." 

On  Wednesday,  10th  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  where  were  Mr.  Mur- 
phy and  some  other  company.  Before  dia- 
ner.  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  passed  some  time  by 
ourselves.  I  was  sorry  to  find  it  was  now 
resolved  that  the  proposed  journey  to  Italy 
should  not  take  place  this  year.  He  smid« 
"  I  am  disappointed,  to  be  sure;  but  it  m 

*  (BoflweH  was  DOt  pattial  to  Mia.  WBHaaHk 
Peeviih  she  probably  was;  bat  let  it  be  r 
bered  that  she  waa  old,  blind,  poor,  and  a  < 
dant  And  see  anie^  voL  L  p.  101,  a 
favoanble  accoaol  (\nm  Malons  and  llss  !!««»» 
I  kina.-*En.] 
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not  B  fifKmt  diBtppc^ntment"  I  wondered 
to  see  Eim  bear,  with  a  philoflophical  calm- 
neasy  what  would  have  made  moat  people 
-^  peeriah  and  fretful.  [But  he  cordially 
assented  to  the  reaaona  which  operated 
on  the  minda  of  Mr.  and  Mra.  Thrale  to 

CKtpone  the  journey,  aa  appears  from  h» 
tter  to  the  lady.] 

["TO   MRS.    THRALE. 

^<  9th  April,  irre. 
1^,,^,,^  "  Mr.  Thrale's  alteration  of  pur- 
▼.  L  p.  poae  ia  not  weakness  of  resolution; 
^^  It  is  a  wise  man's  compliance  with 
the  change  of  things,  and  with  the  new 
duties  which  the  change  produces.  Who- 
ever expects  me  to  be  angry  will  be  disap- 
r tinted.  I  do  not  even  grieve  at  the  effect; 
only  grieve  for  the  cause."] 

yiM^  [  His  desire,  however,  to  go  abroad 
*•  ""^  was  very  great;  and  he  had  a  long- 
ing wiah,  too,  to  leave  aome  Latin  verses  at 


the  Grand  Chartreux.l 

I  perceived  thst  he  had  so  warmly  cher- 
ished the  hope  of  enjoying  classical  scenes, 
that  he  could  not  easily  part  with  the 
acheme;  for  he  said,  **  I  shall  probably  con- 
trive to  get  to  Italy  aome  other  way  >.  But 
f  won't  mention  it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
aa  tt  might  vex  them.**  I  suggested  that 
vntn^  to  Italy  might  have  done  Mr.  and 
Mre.  Thrale  good.  Johkbon.  *'  I  rather 
believe  not,  sir.  While  ^ief  is  fresh,  every 
attempt  to  divert  only  irritates.  You  must 
wait  till  grief  be  digeiUd,  and  then  amuse- 
ment will  dissipate  the  remains  of  it." 

At  dinner,  Mr.  Murphy  entertained  ua 
with  the  histofT  of  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson ',  a 
acboalfellow  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  a  barrister 
mt  law,  of  good  parts,  but  who  fell  into  a 
diastpated  course  of  li/e,  incompatible  with 
that  sDccees  in  his  profession  which  he  once 
had*  and  would  otherwise  have  deservedly 
tnaintained;  yet  he  still  preserved  a  dignity 
in  hia  deportment.    He  wrote  a  traeedy  on 
the  atory  of  Leonidaa,  entitled  **  The  Pat- 
riot."    He  read  it  to  a  company  of  lawyers, 
who  found  so  many  faults  that  he  wrote  it 
oiver  a^ain :  so  then  there  were  two  trage- 
dies on  the  same  subject  and  with  the  same 
titJe.     Dr.  Johnson  told  ns,  that  one  of 
them  waa  still  in  his  possession.    This  very 
piece   was,  after  his  death,  published  by 
some  person  who  had  been  about  him,  and, 
for  the  sake  rff  a  little  haaty  profit,  was  fal- 
lacioosly  advertised  ao  as  to  make  it  be  be- 
Ueved   to  have  been  written  hy  Johnson 
hiRiselH  ' 

•  [lie  probably  may  have  had  some  idea  of 
accompanying  bis  friend  Mr.  Sanndere  Welsh, 
who,  ia  uet,  went  to  Italy  about  the  14tb  May 
of  Om  year.    See  pott,  Feb.  1778.^Ed.] 

unttt  V,  i.  p.  150,  hie  letter  to   thi« 


I  aaid,  1  disliked  the  custom  which  some 
people  had  of  brining  their  children  into 
compan;^,  because  it  in  a  msnner  forced  ua 
to  pay  foolish  compliments  to  please  their 
parenta.  Johvsov.  "  You  arc  right,  sir  3. 
We  may  be  excuaed  for  not  caring  much 
about  other  people*a  chiklren,  for  there  are 
many  who  care  very  little  about  their  own 
children.  It  may  be  observed,  that  men 
who,  from  being  engaged  in  business,  or 
from  their  course  of  me  in  whatever  way, 
aeldom  see  their  children,  do  not  care  much 
about  them.  I  myself  should  not  have  had 
much  fondness  for  a  child  of  my  own." 
Mas.  Thrale  1  "  Nav,  sir,  how  can 
you  talk  so?"  Johksow.  "At  least,  I 
never  wished  to  have  a  child."  [On 
another  occasion,  when  Mrs.  Thrale  3"?S» 
was  relsting  to  him  that  Dr.  Collier  '* 
(of  the  commons)  had  observed,  that  the 
love  one  bore  to  children  waa  from  the  an- 
ticipation one's  mind  made  while  one  con- 
templated them:  "We  hope,"  aaya  he, 
"  that  they  will  some  time  make  wise  men, 
or  amiable  women;  and  we  sufier  them  to 
take  up  our  affection  beforehand.  One 
cannot  love  hunps  ofJUih^  and  little  infanta 
arc  nothing  more."  "  On  the  contrary," 
said  Johnson,  "  one  can  scarcely  help  wish- 
ing, while  one  fondles  a  baby,  that  it  may 
never  live  to  become  a  man;  for  it  is  so 
probable  that  when  he  becomes  a  man,  he 
should  be  sure  to  end  in  a  scoundrel." 
Girls  were  less  displeasing  to  him;  "  for  as 
their  temptationa  were  fewer,"  he  said, 
*'  their  virtue  in  this  life,  and  happiness  in 
tlie  next,  were  less  improbable:  and  he 
loved,"  he  said,  "  to  see  a  knot  of  little  mia- 
aea  dearly."] 

Mr.  Murphy  mentioned  Dr.  Johnaon'a 
having  a  desiffn  to  publish  an  edition  of 
Cowley.  Johnson  said,  he  did  not  knoi«| 
but  he  should;  and  he  expressed  his  disap 
probation  of  Dr.  Hurd,  for  having  pub- 
lished a  mutilated  edition  under  the  title  of 
"Select  Works  of  Abrahar^  Cowley." 
Mr.  Murphy  thought  it  a  bad  precedent: 
obeerving,  that  any  authour  mignt  be  used 
in  the  same  manner:  and  that  it  was  pleas- 
ing to  see  the  variety  of  an  authour's  com- 
positions at  different  periods. 

We  talked  of  Flatman's  Poems;   and 

*  [Yet  be  was  alwayi  kind  to  children,  even 
when  he  blamed  the  parents  for  obtruding  them. 
Miss  Hawkins  tells  us  that  **  Johnson  was  kind, 
in  hia  watft  to  children:  my  father  seldom  obsenred 
me  with  him  without  recollecting  the  lion  dandling 
the  kid.'* — Mem.  .1 — 2S.  See  also  post,  circa 
9th  April,  1788.— Ed.] 

*  [it  seems  not  easy  to  account  for  Mrs. 
Thrale *s  presence  in  London  on  the  10th  April. 
She  appears  by  the  correspondence  with  Jobiwon 
to  have  been  at  Bath,  to  which  place  Johnson 
addronsed  a  letter  to  her  on  the  9lh.  See  ante, 
p.  59.— Co.] 
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Mrs.  Thrale  obwrved,  that  Pope  had  part- 
ly  borrowed  from  him  "  The  Dying  Chris- 
tian to  his  Soul."  Johnson  repeated  Roch- 
ester's verses  upon  Fiatmau,  which  I  think 
hy  much  too  severe: 

*•  Nor  that  dlow  drato  ia  iwift  Pindariek  Btnuns, 
flatman,  who  Cowley  imitatet  with  pains, 
And  lidasajadfld  maie,  wUpt  with  looM  reiiM.'* 

I  like  to  recollect  all  the  passages  that  I 
heard  Johnson  repeat:  it  stamps  a  value  on 
them. 

He  told  us  that  the  book  entitled  "  The 
Lives  of  the  Poets,"  by  Mr.  Cibber,  was 
entirely  compiled  by  Mr.  Shiels  ^  a  Scotch- 

>  [Here  followed,  in  the  former  editions,  a  note 
containing  a  long  extract  from  the  Monthly  Re- 
view for  1792,  controverting  the  above  assertion, 
which,  on  acooant  of  its  length,  the  Editor  has 
thrown  into  the  Appendix;  but  he  must  observe, 
with  more  immediate  reierence  to  the  statement 
in  the  text,  that  notwithstanding  the  weight  which 
most  be  given  to  Dr.  Johnson's  repeated  aMer- 
t%on$  on  a  snbject  in  wluch  he  alleged  that  he 
had  indisputable  evidence  in  his  own  poosession, 
yet  there  are  some  circnmstanoes  which  seem  at 
variance  with  his  statements.  It  is  trae  that  the 
title-page  of  the  firat  volame  says,  "  eampUed  by 
Mr.  Cibber,"  bat  all  the  other  volomes  have 
"  compiled  by  Mr.  Cibber  and  other  hands;  "  so 
that  Johnson  was  certainly  mistaken  in  representing 
that  Cibber  was  held  ont  as  the  $ole  autfior.  In 
the  third  vol.,  p.  156,  the  life  of  Betterton,  the 
actor,  is  announced  as  *'  written  by  R.  S.'*  no 
donbt  Robert  Shiels,  and  to  it  is  appended  the 
following  note,  **  As  Mr,  Theophilus  Cibber  is 
poblishing  (in  another  work)  the  'Lives  and 
Character  of  eminent  Acton,'  be  leaves  to  other 
gentlemen  concerned  in  this  work  the  accoum 
of  some  players,  who  ooiUd  not  be  omitted  here- 
in as  poets,**  A  similar  notice  accompanies  the 
Life  of  Booth,  v.  iv.  p.  178;  and  again,  m  a  note 
OB  the  "  Life  of  TbomBon,"  vol.  t.  p.  211,  The- 
^hUus  Cibber,  in  his  own  nome. stales,  that  he 
read  the  tragedy  of  Agamemnon  to  the  theatri- 
cal synod  with  so  moch  appkoso,  thai  be  was 
•elected  to  p^y  the  port  of  Melisand«r.  Theae 
eircumstancea  prove  that  *'a  Cibber  **  had  some 
share  in  the  work, — that  there  was  no  intention 
to  conceal  that  it  was  Theophilvts, — and  that  Roth- 
ert  Shiels  and  others  were  avowed  assistants. 
Mr.  Boswell,  in  a  former  passage,  (see  ante,  vol. 
i  p.  75.)  intimated  that  '*  some  choice  passages 
of  these  lives  were  written  by  Johnson  himself." 
That  opinion  the  Editor  thooght  that  Johnson's 
own  aaaertion  sufficiently  negatived;  bat  he  must 
admit,  on  recoo»deration,  that  there  b  some 
colour  for  Mr.  Bosweirs  suspicion;  for  it  appears 
that  Johnson  was  at  one  time  employed  to  con- 
tribute to  that  work  the  lives  of,  at  least,  Shaks- 
peare  and  Dryden  (see  ante,  v.  i.  p.  222,  and 
post,  15th  May.  1776) ,  and  though  he  certainly  did 
not  write  those  lives,  yet  several  passages  tliroughout 
the  work  are  much  in  his  style.  That,  however, 
might  arise  from  the  imitation  of  Shiels;  but 
what  Is  nioftt  important  is,  that  the  plan  in  which 
these  lives  are  written  is  substantially  the  same  as 


manyoneofhisamaaiieosea.  "Thcbook^ 
sellers,"  said  he,  <<  gave  Theophilus  Cibber, 
who  was  then  in  priaon,  ten  guineas,  to  aU 
low  Mr.  Cibber  to  be  put  upon  the  title- 
page,  as  the  authour;  by  this,  a  double  in^ 
position  was  intendc^l;  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Cibber  at  all*, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  was  the 
work  of  old  Cibber.'» 

Mr.  Murohy  said,  that  "  The  Memoim 
of  Gray's  Li&  set  him  much  higtier  in  his 
estimation  than  his  poems  did:  for  yov 
there  saw  a  man  constantly  ai  work  to  lit* 
erature."  Johnson  acauiesced  in  thix;  bat 
depreciated  the  book,  1  thon^ht,  very  un- 
reasonably. For  he  said,  "  I  forced  myself 
to  read  it,  only  because  it  was  a  common 
topic  of  conversation.  I  found  it  migbiy 
dull;  and,  as  to  the  style,  it  is  fit  tor  the 
second  table."  Why  he  thought  ao  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  He  now  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that "  Akenside  was  a  8uperi> 
our  poet  both  to  Gray  and  Mason." 

Talking  of  the  Reviews,  Johnson  said, 
<<  I  think  them  verv  impartial :  ]  do  not 
know  an  instance  or  partiality.*'  He  men- 
tioned  what  had  passed  upon  the  subji'Ct 
of  the  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviews,  in  the 
conversation  with  which  his  Majesty  bad 
honoured  him.  He  expatiated  a  htUe  more 
on  them  this  evening.  *<The  Monthly 
Reviewers,"  said  he,  "  are  not  Dei«tai;  but 
they  are  Christians  with  as  little  Chnstian- 
ity  as  may  be;  and  are  for  puUinc:  down  all 
establishments.  The  Critical  Rexiewers 
are  for  supporting  the  constitution  both  in 
church  and  state.  The  Critical  Re\'iewers, 
I  believe,  oAen  review  without  reading  the 
books  through;  but  lay  hoki  of  a  topick, 
and  write  cliiefly  from  their  own  minds. 
The  Monthly  Reviewers  are  duller  men, 
and  are  fflad  to  read  the  books  through." 

He  talked  of  Lord  Lyttelton's  extreme 
anxiety  as  an  authour;  observing,  tliat  '*  he 
was  thirty  years  in  preparing  his  history, 
and  that  he  employed  a  man  to  point  it  for 
him;  as  if  (laughing)  another  roan  could 
ooint  his  sense  better  than  himself  s."  Mr. 
Murphy  said,  he  understood  his  liistory  was 
kept  hack  several  years  for  fear  of  Smiilktt. 
JoHAaoir.  «  This  seems  strange  to  Mur- 
phy and  me,  who  never  felt  that  anxiety, 
but  sent  what  he  wrote  to  the  presS)  sod 

that  which  Johnson  adopted  in  his  own  bcaotifel 
work. — ^En.] 

'  [It  may  be  doubted  whether  JoImwob*s  di»- 
like  of  Loid  Ly  ttehon  did  not  here  lead  bim  into 
an  error.  Persons  not  so  habituated  with  Iht  d»» 
tails  of  printing  as  he  was  may  have  been  kM 
expert  at  the  use  of  these  conventional  vfoa. 
Lord  Byron  wrote  to  Mr.  Marray:  **  Do  yon 
know  any  one  who  can  stop? — I  Dtcan  pwnt^ 
commas,  and  so  forth»  for  I  am,  I  (ear,  t  s>d 
hand  at  your  punctuation.*' — Mooters  Vft  ^f 
Rifron,  vol.  I  p.  417. — Eo.J 
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let  it  take  its  ^nnee.-"  Mat.  Tbbals. 
"The  time  has  been,  sir,  when  yon  felt 
it.**  JoBS«oir.  "Why  reallr,  madam,  I 
do  not  recollect  a  time  when  that  was  the 


9> 


case. 

Talking  of  '<  The  Spectator,"  he  said, 
"  It  is  wooderfal  that  there  is  snch  a  pro- 
poriiott  of  Imd  papers,  in  the  half  of  the 
work  which  was  not  written  by  Addison; 
Ibr  there  xvas  all  the  world  to  write  that 
half,  yet  not  a  half  of  that  half  is  good. 
Ooe  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the  English  iao- 
gaaffe  is  the  paper  on  Novelty  >,  yet  we  d6 
not  hear  it  talked  of.  It  was  written  by 
Grove,  a  dissenting  ieaeher.*^  He  would 
nttt,  I  perceived,  call  him  a  eUrgynum, 
though  ne  was  candki  enough  to  allow  very 
great  merit  to  his  composiiion.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy said,  he  remembered  when  there  were 
several  people  alive  in  London,  who  en- 
ioyed  a  considerable  reputation  merely  from 
having  written  a  paper  in  "  The  Specta- 
t)r."  He  mentioned  particularly  Mr.  Ince, 
wh'i  used  to  frequent  Tom's  cofree-^house. 
**  But,''  said  Johnson,  *<  you  nrast  consider 
how  highly  Steele  speaks  of  Mr.  Ince  K" 
He  wuuld  not  allow  chat  the  paper  on  car- 
rying a  boy  to  travel,  signed  rhtlip  Home- 
bred, which  was  reported  to  be  written  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  had  merit. 
He  said,  "  it  was  quite  vulgar,  and  had  no- 
thing luminous." 

Johnson  mentioned  Dr.  Barry's  3  System 
of  PUyaiek.  "He  was  a  man,"  said  he, 
"  who  had  acquired  a  high  repntalion  in 
Dublin  J  came  over  to  England,  and  brought 
his  reputation  with  him,  but  had  not  great 
anceeaa.  His  notion"^  was,  that  pulsation 
occasions  death  by  attrition;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  way  to  preserve  life  is  to  re^ 
tard  pulsation.  But  we  know  that  puka- 
tioD  ui  strongest  in  infsnts,  and  that  we  in- 
crease in  growth  while  it  operates  in  its 
regular  course;  so  it  cannot  be  the  cause 
or  destruction."  Soon  a(\er  this,  he  said 
something  very  flattering  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
which  I  do  not  recollect;  but  it  concluded 
with  wishing  her  long  life.  "  Sir,"  said  I, 
"  if  Dr.  Barry's  system  be  true,  you  have 
now  shortened  Mrs.  Th rale's  life,  perhaps 
some  minutes,  by  accelerating  her  pulsa- 
tion." 

l^^DR,   JOHNSON   TO   MISS   REYNOLDS. 

*' 21  Ih  April,  1776. 

"DsAaasT    mabam^^To    have 
fg^'    acted,  with  regard  to  you,  in  a  man- 
ner either  unfriendly  or  disrespect- 
ful* woiild  give  me  great  pain;  and,  I  hope, 

>   [Spectator,  No.  626,— £d.] 

'  [b  the  555th  Nambsr  of  the  Spectator. — 
Ed.1 

'  Sir  Edward  Barry,  Baronet.  £He  pnbliahed 
a  eurioiift  work  on  the  Winet  of  the  .^ocleoti. — 


wdl  be  iiwaya  very  eontrafy  to  mj  inten* 
tion.  That  I  staid  away  was  merely  acci- 
dental. I  have  sekiom  dined  fVom  home; 
and  I  did  not  think  my  opinion  necesssry  to 

Sour  infoimatioo  in  any  propneties  of  b^ 
avion  r. 

''  The  poor  parents  of  the  child  are  much 
grieved,  and  much  dejected.  The  journey 
to  Italy  is  put  off,  but  they  go  to  Bath  on 
Monday.  A  visit  from  you  will  be  well 
taken,  and  I  think  your  intimacy  is  such 
that  3rou  may  very  properly  pay  it  in  a 
morniug.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  thought 
seasonable  and  kind,  and  I  wish  you  not  to 
omit  it.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most 
htunbie  servant,         '*  Sam.  Johnsoh."] 

On  Thursday,  April  11,1  dined  with  him 
at  General  Paoli's,  in  whose  house  I  now 
resided,  and  where  I  had  ever  aAerwarda 
the  honour  of  being  entertained  with  tlie 
kindest  attention  as  his  constant  guest, 
while  1  was  in  London,  till  I  had  a  house  of 
my  own  there*  I  mentk>ned  my  having 
that  morning  introduced  to  Mr.  Garrick, 
Count  Neni,  a  Flemish  nobleman  of  great 
rank  and  fortune,  to  whom  Garrick  talked 
of  Abel  Dmgger  aa  a  tmaUpart;  and  rela- 
ted, with  pleasant  vanity,  that  a  French- 
man, who  had  seen  him  in  one  of  his  low 
characters, •exclaimed, "  Comuneni!  je  ne  le 
cnnspas.  Cen^fipasM^imenr  Qarriek^ 
ee  grand  hommel*'  Garrick  added,  with 
an  appearance  of  grave  recollection,  **  If  I 
were  to  begin  life  again,  I  think  I  should 
not  play  those  tow  characters."  Upon 
which  I  observed,  '^  Sir,  you  wouU  be  in 
the  wrong,  for  your  great  excellence  is  your 
variety  of  playing,  your  representii^  so  well, 
characters  so  very  different."  Jobhson. 
"  Garrick,  sir,  was  not  in  earnest  in  what 
he  said :  for,  to  be  sure,  his  peculiar  excel- 
lence is  his  variety;  and,  perhaps,  there  is 
not  any  one  charac^r  which  has  not  been 
as  well  acted  by  somebody  else,  as  he  could 
do  it."  BoswsLL.  "  Why  then,  sir,  did 
he  talk  so?"  Johnson.  "Why  sir,  to 
make  you  answer  as  von  did."  Boswell. 
'*  I  don't  know,  sir;  he  seenaed  to  dip  deep 
into  his  mind  Ibr  reflection."  Johnson. 
'<  He  had  not  far  to  dip,  sir;  he  had  said 
the  same  thing,  probably,  twenty  times 
before." 

Of  a  nobleman  raised  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod to  high  office,  he  said,  "  His  parts,  sir, 
are  pretty  well  ibr  a  lord;  but  would  not  be 
distinguished  in  a  man  who  had  nothing 
else  but  his  parts  4," 

A  journey  to  Italy  was  still  in  his  thouffhta. 
He  said,  **  A  man  who  has  not  been  in  Italy 

*  [Obvions  as  ibis  anudon  must  have  been  at 
the  time,  neither  the  editor,  nor  any  of  the 
natnerons  persona  who  have  faTOored  ium  with 
aauatance  and  information,  can  tatiafkctorily  des^ 
nate  tho  noblemaa  here  meant. — Ed.] 
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IB  always  eoiucioiu  of  an  inferiority,  from 
his  not  having  seen  what  it  is  expected  a 
man  should  see.  The  grand  object  of  trav- 
elling is  to  see  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. On  those  shores  were  the  four 
great  empires  of  the  world;  the  Assyrian, 
the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman. 
All  our  religion,  almost  all  our  law,  almost 
all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above 
savages,  has  come  to  us  from  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean."  The  General  observ- 
ed, that  *'  The  MEDiTERRAivfiAN  would  be 
a  noble  subject  for  a  noem." 

We  talked  of  translation.  I  said,  I  could 
not  define  it,  nor  could  I  ihink  of  a  simili- 
tude to  illustrate  it;  but  that  it  appeared  to 
me  the  translation  of  poetry  could  be  only 
imitation.  Johnson.  "You  may  translate 
books  of  science  exactly.  You  may  also 
translate  history,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  embel- 
lished with  oratory,  which  is  poetical.  Po- 
etry, indeed,  cannot  be  translated;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  the  poets  that  preserve  lan- 
guages; for  we  would  not  be  at  the  trouble 
to  learn  a  language,  if  wa  could  have  all 
that  is  written  in  it  just  as  well  in  a  transla- 
tion. But  as  the  beauties  of  poetry  cannot 
be  preserved  in  any  language  except  that  in 
which  it  was  originally  written,  we  learn  the 
ianguage." 

A  gentleman  maintained  that  the  art  of 
printmg  had  hurt  real  learning,  by  dissemi- 
nating idle  writings.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  art  of  printing,  we 
should  now  have  no  learning  at  all;  fbr 
boo|cs  would  have  perished  faster  than  they 
could  have  been  transcribed."  This  obser- 
vation seems  not  just,  considering  for  how 
many  ages  books  were  preserved  by  writing 
alone  K 

The  same  grentleman  maintained,  that  a 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  a 
people  was  a  disadvantage;  for  it  made 
the  vulgar  rise  above  their  humble  sphere. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  while  knowledge  is  a  dis- 
tinction, those  who  are  possessed  of  it  will 
naturally  rise  above  those  who  are  not. 
Merely  to  read  and  write  was  a  distinction 
at  first;  but  we  see  when  reading  and  writ- 
ing have  become  general,  the  common  peo- 
ple keep  their  stations.  And  so,  were  high- 
er attainments  to  become  general,  the  efiect 
would  be  the  same." 

'''Goldsmith,"  he  said,  "  referred  every 
thing  to  vanity;  his  virtues  and  vices  too 
were  from  that  motive.     He  was  not  a  so- 

*  The  authour  did  not  recollect  that  of  the 
books  preserved  (and  an  iofioite  namber  was  lost) 
all  were  confined  to  two  langnages.  In  modern 
times  and  inodera  langnages,  France  and  Italy 
alone  produce  more  hooks  in  a  given  time  than 
Greece  and  Rome:  pot  England,  Spain,  Genuany, 
and  the  northern  kingdoms  out  of  the  question. — 
Blakvwat. 


cial  man.    He  never  ezebanged  mind  with 
you«." 

We  spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  Ho«>le% 
Mr.  Mickle,  the  excellent  translator  of 
*'  The  Lusiad,"  was  there.  I  have  pretenr- 
ed  little  of  the  conversation  of  this  evening. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Thomson  had  a  trae 
poetical  genius,  the  power  of  viewing  eterv 
thing  in  a  poetical  light  His  foult  is  such 
a  cloud  of  words  sometimes,  that  the  sense 
can  hardly  peep  through.  Shiela,  who 
compiled  'Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets V 
was  one  day  sitting  with  me.  I  took  down 
Thomson,  and  read  aloud  a  large  portion  oC 
him,  and  then  asked,— Is  not  this  fine? 
Shiels  having  expressed  the  highest  admira* 
tion — Well,  sir  (said  I),  I  have  omitted 
every  other  line." 

I  related  a  dispute  between  Ooldsmith 
and  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  one  day  when 
they  and  I  were  dining  at  Tom  Davies^^in 
1762.  Goldsmith  asserted,  that  there  was 
no  poetry  produced  in  this  age.  Doddhry 
appealed  to  his  own  Collection,  and  main- 
tained, that  though  you  could  not  find  a 
palace  like  Drvden's  "  Ode  on  St,  Cecilia*s 
bay,"  you  had  villages  composed  of  very 
pretty  houses;  and  he  mentioned  particular- 
W  "The  Spleen."  Johnson.  "1  think 
DodslejT  gave  up  the  question.  He  and 
Goldsmith  said  the  same  thing;  only  be 
said  it  in  a  softer  msnner  than  Goldsmith 
did;  for  he  acknowledged  there  was  no  po- 
etry, nothing  that  towered  ab(^ve  the  com- 
mon mark.  Yon  may  find  wit  and  humoor 
in  verse,  and  yet  no  poetry.  '  Hudidras* 
has  a  profusion  of  these;  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  a  poem.  '  The  Spleen,'  in  Dods- 
ley's  Collection,  on  which  you  say  he 
chiefly  rested,  is  not  poetry."  Boswell. 
"  Does  not  Gray's  poetry,  sir,  tower  above 
the  common  mark  ? "  Johitbok.  "  Yes, 
sir;  but  we  must  attend  to  the  difierence 
between  what  men  in  general  cannot  do  if 
they  would,  and  what  every  man  may  do  if 
he  would.    Six  teen-string  Jack^  towered 

*  [This  seems  not  nasy  to  nndsfstaiid,  Posr 
Goldsmith  was  social  to  a  fanit;  bow  bs 
bebaved  in  society  is  another  maucr;  and  as  lo 
*(  exchanging  mind,'*  his  chief  defect  was»  that 
he  had  no  reserve  whatsoever,  and  opened  whair 
ever  he  had  in  hn  mind  with  the  utntaA  eosfi- 
deuce  of  indiscretion,  [see  ptusim}.  Dr.  John* 
son,  perhaps,  meant  that  he  was  too  n.ncb  of  sa 
egotist,  and  thonght  too  much  of  peiiooal 
tnumph  in  conversatMn,  to  be  a  man  of  agreeabls 
social  habits;  ynt  wo  know  that  Johnaoa  aiiiiMtf 
always  considered  eonverMtion  as  a  kind  of 
gladiatorial  exercise. — Ed.] 

'  See  ante,  note,  p.  60 

*  A  noted  highwnyroan,  who,  af\er  hairiag 
been  several  times  tried  and  acquitted,  was  ai 
last  hanged.  He  was  remarkable  for  fepperj  m  his 
dress,  and  particnJarly  for  wearing  a  bBnch  of<ixt«Mi 
strings  at  the  knees  of  his  breeehea.— Boswsu. 
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tbove  the  common  mark."  Boswbll, 
*<  Then,  sir,  what  is  poetry  ?  "  *<  Johhson. 
Why,  sir,  it  is  much  easier  to  say  what  it  is 
DOt,  We  all  know  what  light  is;  hut  it  is 
Dot  easy  to  ttU  what  it  is." 
nswk.  [ Oray ,  he  said,  on  another  oeca- 


Apo^  aion,  was  the  ver^  Torre  >  of  poe- 
^  ***•  try.  he  play^  his  coruscations  so 
speciously,  tnat  his  steeUlust  is  mistaken 
by  many  for  a  shower  of  gold  K] 

On  r  nday,  April  13, 1  dined  with  him  at 
oar  friend  Tom  Davies's,  where  we  met 
Mr.  Cradock^,  of  Leicestershire,  authour 
of  "  Zobeide,"  a  tragedy;  a  very  pleasing 
gentleman,  to  whom  my  friend  Dr.  Far- 
mer's vtrv  excellent  Essay  on  the  Learn- 
ing of  Shakspeare  is  addressed;  and  Dr. 
Harwood,  who  has  written  and  puhlished 
varioaa  works;  particalariy  a  fantastical 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  mod- 
ern phrase,  and  with  a  Socinian  twist  ^, 

I  introduced  Aristotle's  doctrine,  in  his 

**  Art  of  Poetry,'*  of"  ««fl*^ir  rm  ?ra9i./u*Ta», 

the  purging  of  the  passions,"  as  the  purpose 
of  tragedy  ^  "  But  how  are  the  passions 
to  he  purged  by  terrour  and  pity  ? "  said  I, 
with  an  assumed  air  of  ignorance,  to  incite 
him  to  talk,  for  which  it  was  t)ften  necessary 
to  employ  some  address.  Johnsom,  ''Why, 
sir,  you  are  to  consider  what  is  the  meaning 
of  pnig^ing  in  the  original  sense.    It  is  to 

*  [A  foreigner  of  that  name,  who,  some  years 

2)0,  exhibited  a  variety  of  splendid  fire-works  at 
arybooe  Gardens.] 

*  [Thi*  and  some  subsequent  extracts  are  from 
a  oolleetioo  of  Dr.  John8on*s  "  JSpophthegms, 
Sentimenti,  Optniona,  and  oecanonal  Reftet" 
tvma^**  made  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  pob- 
iabed  in  the  last  volume  of  his  edition  of  John- 
son's works.— Ed.] 

'  [Who  has  since  published  Memoin  of  his 
own  Times,  of  which  the  Editor  has  made  oeca- 
skmal  ase. — En.] 

*  [He  b  more  advantageonsly  known  by  a 
work  on  the  claasics.  This  poor  man  had,  about 
1783,  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which  rendered  him 
a  cripple,  and,  m  1788,  he  pablished,  in  the  Eu- 
fopeui  Macazine,  a  letter,  written  to  him  in  1773 
by  Bishop  Lowth,  to  shew  that  the  bishop,  thongh 
no  fiiend  to  diamoters,  was  kind  and  liberal  to- 
wards him.  Harwood  concludes  his  appeal  by 
saying,  that,  had  he  been  a  dishonest  man,  and 
could  have  conformed  to  the  trinitarian  worahip 
of  the  church,  lie  should  not  have  been  in  indi- 

Cit  and  necessitous  circumstances.  Bishop 
wih,  he  says,  contributed,  to  the  last  year  of 
bis  life,  to  relieve  bis  wants.  European  Maga" 
Mine,  1788,  p.  413.— Ed.] 

*  See  an  ingenioas  essay  on  this  subject  by  the 
latie  Dr.  Moor,  Greek  professor  at  Gla^ow. — 
Boa  WELL.  See  also  a  learned  note  on  this  pas- 
mmgfB  of  Aristotle,  by  Mr.  Twining,  in  his  admira^ 
ble  tiansUtion  of  the  Poeticks,  in  which  the 
various  explanations  of  other  criticks  are  con- 
sidered, and  in  which  Dr.  Moor's  esaay  is  particu- 
larly disc  awed     f>  BoswKLL. 


expel  impuritiea  Oom  the  hnman  body. 
Tne  mind  is  subject  to  the  same  imperfec- 
tion. The  passbns  are  the  great  movers  of 
human  actions;  but  they  are  mixed  with 
such  impurities,  that  it  is  necessary  they 
should  he  purged  or  refined  by  means  of 
terrour  and  pity.  For  instance,  ambition  is 
a  noble  passion;  but  by  seeing  upon  the 
stsffe,  that  a  man  who  is  so  excessivetf 
ambitioua  as  to  raise  himself  by  injustice  is 
punished,  we  are  terrified  at  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  such  a  passion.  In  the  same 
manner  a  certain  degree  of  resentment  is 
necessary;  but  if  we  see  that  a  man  carries 
it  too  far,  we  pity  the  object  of  it,  and  are 
tauffht  to  moderate  that  passion."  My  re- 
cord upon  this  occasion  does  great  injustice 
to  Johnson's  expression,  which  was  so  for- 
cible and  brilliant,  that  Mr.  Cradock  whisper- 
ed me,  "  O  that  his  words  were  written  in  a 
book'!" 

I  observed,  the  great  defect  of  the  tragedy 
of"  Othello  "  was,  that  it  had  not  a  moral; 
for  that  no  man  could  resist  the  circum- 
stances of  suspicion  which  were  artfully 
suggested  to  Othello's  mind.  Johnsok. 
"  In  the  first  place,  sir,  we  learn  from 
Othello  this  very  useful  moral,  not  to  make 
an  unequal  match;  in  the  second  place,  we 
learn  not  to  yield  too  readily  to  suspicion. 
The  handkerchief  is  merely  a  trick,  ttiough 
a  very  pretty  trick;  but  there  are  no  other 
circumstances  of  reasonable  suspicion,  ex- 
cept what  is  related  by  lago  of  Cossio'a 
warm  expressions  rx>ucerning  Desdemona 
in  his  sleep ;  and  that  depended  entirely 
upon  the  assertion  of  one  man.  No,  sir,  I 
think  Othello  has  more  moral  than  ahuoat 
any  play." 

Talking  of  a  penurious  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance,  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  he  is 
narrow,  not  so  much  from  avarice,  as  from 
impotence  to  spend  his  money.  He  cannot 
find  in  his  heart  to  pour  out  ahottle  of  wine; 
but  he  would  not  much  care  if  it  should 
sour." 

He  said,  he  wished  to  see  "  John  Dennis's 
Critical  Works "'  collected.  Davies  said, 
they  would  not  sell.  Dr.  Johnson  seemed 
to  think  otherwise. 

Davies  said  of  a  well  known  dramatick 
authour  7,  that  *'  he  lived  upon  potted  tto^ 
rf  es,  and  that  he  made  his  way  as  Hannibal 
did,  hy  vinegary  having  begun  by  attack- 
ing people,  particularly  the  players." 

lie  reminded  Dr.  Johnson  of  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's having  paid  him  the  highest  compli- 
ment that  ever  was  paid  to  a  layman,  by 
asking  his  pardon  for  repeating  some  oatha 
in  the  course  of  telling  a  story. 

'  [Perhaps  in  allusion  to,  '*  Oh  thst  my  woida 
were  now  written!  Oh  that  they  were  printed  ip 
a  book!" — Job,  xix.  23.— Hall.] 

*  Probably  Mr.  Cumberiam}.— £p*] 
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Rawk.  [He  never  suffered  anyone  to 

Apoph.       swear  before  him.    When , 

J*-**®*  a  libertine,  but  a  man  of  some 
note,  was  talking  before  him,  and  interlard- 
ingr  his  stories  with  oaths,  Johnson  said, 
«  Sir,  all  this  swearing  will  do  nothing  for 
our  story;  I  beg  you  will  not  swear."  The 
narrator  went  on  swearing:  Johnson  said, 
**  I  must  again  entreat  vou  not  to  swear." 
He  swore  again;  Johnson  quitted  the 
room.] 

Johnson  and  I  supped  this  evening  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  tavem,  in  company 
with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Lang  ton, 
Mr.  Nairne,  now  one  of  the  Scotch  judges, 
with  the  tJlle  of  Lord  Dunsinan  >,  and  my 
very  worthy  friend,  Sir  William  Forbes,  of 
PitsHgo. 

We  discussed  the  question,  whether 
drinking  improved  conversation  and  benev- 
olence. Sir  Joshua  maintained,  it  did. 
Johnson.  *<  No,  sir:  before  dinner  men 
meet  with  great  inequality  of  understand- 
ing; and  those  who  are  conscious  of  their 
inferiority  have  the  modesty  not  to  talk. 
When  they  have  drunk  wine,  every  man 
fet*l8  himself  happy,  and  loses  that  modesty, 
and  grows  impudent  and  vociferous:  but  he 
is  not  improved :  he  is  only  not  sensible  of 
his  defects."  Sir  Joshua  said  the  Doctor 
was  talking  of  the  effects  of  excess  in  wine; 
but  that  a  moderate  glass  enlivened  the 
mind,  by  ffiving  a  proper  circulation  to  the 
blood.  "I  am,"  said  he,  "in  very  good 
spirits,  when  1  get  up  in  the  morning.  By 
dinner-time  I  am  exhausted;  wine  puU  me 
in  the  same  state  as  when  I  got  up:  and 
I  am  sure  that  moderate  drinking  makes 
people  talk  better."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir; 
wine  gives  not  light,  gay,  ideal,  hilarity; 
but  tumultuous,  noisy,  clamorous  merri- 
^ment.  I  have  heard  none  of  those  drunken, 
' — nay,  drunken  is  a  coarse  word, — none  of 
those  vinous  flights."  Sir  Joshva.  "  Be- 
cause  you  have  sat  by,  quite  sober,  and  felt 
an  envy  of  the  happiness  of  those  who  were 
drinking."  Johnson.  "Perhaps,  con- 
tempt. And,  sir,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
drunk  one's  self,  to  relish  the  wit  of  drunk- 
enness. Do  we  not  judge  of  the  drunken 
wit  of  the  dialogue  between  lago  and  Cassio, 
the  most  excellent  in  its  kind,  when  we  are 
quite  sober?  Wit  is  wit,  by  whatever 
means  it  is  produced;  and,  if  good,  will  ap- 
pear so  at  all  times.  I  admit  that  the  spirits 
are  raised  by  drinking,  as  by  the  common 
participation  of  any  pleasure:  cock-fighting 
or  bear-baiting  will  raise  the  spirits  of  a 
company,  as  drinking  does,  though  surely 
they  will  not  improve  conversation.  I  also 
admit,  that  there  are  some  sluggish  men 
who  are  improved  by  drinking;  as  there 
arc  fruits  which  are  not  good  till  they  are 

»  [See  anfe,  r.  i.  p.  888.— Ed.] 


rotten.  There  are  such  men,  but  they  are 
medlars,  I  indeed  allow  that  there  'have 
been  a  very  few  men  of  talents  who  were 
improved  by  drinking:  but  1  maintain  that 
I  am  right  as  to  the  efllects  of  drinking  in 
general:  and  let  it  be  considered,  that  there 
is  no  position,  however  false  in  its  univriw 
sality,  which  is  not  true  of  some  particular 
man."  Sir  William  Forbes  said,  *'  Might 
not  a  man  warmed  with  wine  be  like  a  b)t- 
tie  of  beer,  which  is  made  brisker  by  heiog 
setliefore  the  fire .>"  «<  Nay,"  said  John- 
son, laughing,  <<  I  cannot  answer  that:  tint 
is  too  much  tor  me." 

I  observed,  that  wine  did  some  people 
harm,  by  inflaming,  confusing,  and  irrita* 
ting  their  minds;  but  that  the  experience 
of  mankind  had  declared  in  favour  of  m»id- 
erate  drinking.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  do  not 
say  it  is  wrong  to  produce  selAcomplacency 
by  drinking;  f  only  deny  that  it  improvft 
the  mind.  When  I  drank  wine  ^,  1  scomni 
to  drink  it  when  in  company.  1  have 
drunk  many  a  bottle  by  myself;'  in  tlie  first 
place,  because  1  had  need  of  iC  to  raise  my 
spirits:  in  the  second  place,  because  i  would 
have  nobody  to  witness  its  eflfecis  upon 
me." 

[At  one  period  of  his  life,  how-  imvk. 
ever,  he  was  reconciled  to  the  ^^^ 
bottle.  Sweet  wines  were  his  '*  ***• 
chief  favourites;  when  none  of  these  i^k 
before  hint,  he  would  sometimes  drink  ))ort 
with  a  lump  of  sugar  in  every  glass.  The 
strongest  liquors,  and  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties, produced  no  other  efieet  on  him  thao 
moderate  exhilaration.  Once,  ami  but  once, 
he  is  known  to  have  had  his  dose;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  he  himself  discovered,  oo 
finding  one  of  his  sesquipedalian  wnriis 
hang  fire;  he  then  started  up,  and  gravely 
observed, — I  think  it  time  we  should  ^o  m 
bed.  "  After  a  ten  years'  forbearance  of 
every  fluid  except  tea  and  sherbet,  I  dranlt,^' 
said  he,  "  one  glass  of  wine  to  the  health  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  he  was  knighted.  1  never 
swallowed  another  drop,  till  oM  Madeira 
was  prescribed  to  me  as  a  cordial  during 
ray  present  indisposition;  but  this  liquor 
did  not  relish  as  formerly,  and  I  therefore 
discontinued  it."] 

He  told  us,  "  almost  all  his  Ramblers ' 

'  [Wine-drinkeiB  will  not  be  wnch  tifSktuei  bv 
the  censare  of  one  wfao,  when  he  did  driok  win*, 
drank  alone,  and  whose  choice  bevetige  wm 
port  in  hasty  draugfaUi,  sufeetened  with  nofor 
or  eapillaire.    See  antft  v.  i.  p.  208. — Fa  ] 

»  [See  ante,  v.  i.  p.  82;  but  the  editor  maw 
observe — on  the  aMeitioo  nmde  there  bj  Mra. 
Piezzi,  *•  that  the  paper  on  Procrasiiomiofl  »•» 
written  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  parloor  •'— ihat 
both  she  and  Mr.  Boawell  appear  to  have  been  in 
error  as  to  the  date  of  the  acquaintance  becwe^'a 
Sir  Joshna  and  I>r.  Johnson.    Sea  note,  t.  l  n. 
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irere  wAMn  just  as  th^  wisrs  wanted  for 
the  press;  that  he  sent  a  certain  portion  of 
the  copy  of  an  essay,  and  wrote  the  r»- 
jnainder,  white  the  former  part  of  it  was 
printing.  When  it  was  wanted,  and  he 
had  fairly  aat  down  to  it,  he  was  sure  it 
would  he  done." 

He  ssid,  that,  for  general  improvement, 
a  man  shoold  read  whatever  his  immediate 
inclination  prompts  him  to;  though,  to  he 
sure,  if  a  man  has  a  science  to  Team,  he 
most  regularly  and  resolntely  advance.  He 
added,  "What  we  read  with  inclination 
makes  a  much  stronger  impression.  If  we 
read  without  inclination,  half  the  mind  is 
employed  in  fixing  the  attention;  so  there 
is  bat  one  half  to  he  employed  on  what  we 
read."  He  told  us,  he  read  Fielding's 
'< Amelia  "  through  without  stopping  ^  He 
said,  '*  If  a  msn  oegins  to  read  m  the  mid- 
dle of  a  book,  snd  ieels  sn  inclination  to  go 
on,  let  him  not  quit  it,  to  go  to  the  begin- 
ning. He  may,  perhaps,  not  feel  again  the 
incUnation." 

Sir  Joshua  mentioned  Mr.  Cumberland's 
**  Odes, "  which  were  inst  published.  Johk- 
sov.  **Why,  sir,  tney  would  have  been 
thouffht  as  good  ss  odes  commonly  are,  if 
Cumoerland  had  not  put  his  name  to  them; 
but  a  name  immediately  draws  censure,  un- 
less it  be  a  name  that  bears  down  every 
thing  before  it.  Nsy,  Cumberland  has 
made  his  <  Odes '  subsidiai^  to  the  Aime  of 
another  man  s.  They  might  have  run  well 
enough  by  themselves;  but  he  has  not  only 
kmdea  mem  with  a  name,  but  has  made 
diem  carry  double." 

We  talked  of  the  reviews,  and  Dr.  John- 

108.  '*  The  Rambler  "  was  ended  before  they 
eoald  have  been  acquainted. — Ed.] 

*  We  have  here  an  involnntary  testimony  to 
Ihe  excellence  of  this  admirable  writer,  to  whom 
we  have  wen  that  Dr.  Johnson  directly  allowed 
ao  little  merit. — ^Boswkll.  Johnson  appears  to 
have  been  pavticiilarly  pleased  with  the  character 
of  the  heroine  of  this  novel.  **  His  attention  to 
veiaciiy,'*  says  Mis.  Piozzi,  '*  was  without  equal 
or  esample;"  and  when  I  mentioned  ClariBsa  as 
a  perfect  chaiaeter,  **  On  the  contrary,'*  said  he, 
**  yea  way  obesfve  there  is  always  something 
whteh  she  prefers  to  truth."  «'  Fielding's  Amelia 
was  the  meet  plearing  heroine  of  all  the  romances," 
be  seid;  "  but  that  vile  broken  nose,  never  cared, 
ninfld  the  ssle  of  perhaps  the  only  book,  of 
irhich,  being  printed  oW^fvbHshed)  betimes  one 
sioming,  a  new  edidoo  was  called  for  before 
wgfal."^.tffieed0<M,  p.  221. — Malonb. 

>  Mr.  Romney,  the  pauNer,  who  hasnow  dessrv- 
adly  establiabed  s  h^b  reputation. — Bosweli.. 
[A  enriona  work  migltt  be  written  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  munteis.  Horace  Walpole  talks  some- 
where 01  **  Ram$ey  and  Reynolds  /"  snd  Ha- 
lay  also  dedicated  his  lyie  (soch  ss  it  was)  to 
Rooaey.  Whst  would  s  pictors  of  Ramsey  or 
Etfnwiay  now  bring  at  an  snctkm  ? — En.] 
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son  spoke  of  them  ss  he  did  at  ThralM  t. 
Sir  Joshua  said,  what  I  have  oflen  thought^ 
that  he  wondered  to  find  so  much  good  wri- 
ting employed  in  them,  when  the  authours 
were  to  remain  imknown,  and  so  could  not 
have  the  motive  of  fame.  JoHNSOir. 
<*  Nay,  sir,  those  who  write  in  them,  write 
well  in  order  to  be  paid  well." 

[''  DR.  J0HN801I  TO   MISS  RXTNOLDS. 

**]5(h  April,  1778. 

"  DcABKST  MADAM^— When  you 
called  on  Mrs.  Thrale,  I  find  by  in-  ^T* 
quiry  that  she  was  really  abroad.   ^^ 
The  same  thing  happened  to  Mrs.  Monta- 
gu, of  which  I  beff  you  to  inform  her,  for 
she  went  likewise  iiy  my  opinion.    The  d^ 
nial,  if  it  had  been  feigned,  would  not  have 
pleased  me.    Your  visits,  however,  are  kind^ 
ly  paid,  and  ^ery  kindly  taken. 

"  We  are  going  to  Bath  this  morning; 
but  I  could  not  part  without  telling  you  tne 
real  state  of  your  visits — I  am,  dearest  msd- 
am,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Johksov.** 

Soon  after  this  day,  he  went  to  Bath  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  I  had  never  seen 
that  beautiful  cit^r,  and  wished  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  it  while  Johnson 
was  there.  Having  written  to  him,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  answer: 

''  TO  JAMBS  BOSWXLL,  KS^. 

"  DcAa  SIB, — ^Why  do  you  talk  of  neg* 
lect  ?  When  did  I  neglect  vou  ?  If  you  will 
come  to  Bath,  we  shall  all  he  glsd  to  see 
you.    Come,  therefore,  as  soon  as  you  can. 

"  But  I  have  a  little  business  for  you  at 
London.  Bid  Francis  look  in  the  paper 
drawer  of  the  chest  of  drawers  in  my  bed- 
chamber, fbr  two  cases;  one  for  the  attor- 
ney-general, and  one  for  the  solicitor-gener- 
al. Phey  lie,  I  think,  at  the  top  of  my 
papers^  otherwise  they  are  somewhere  elsoi 
and  will  give  me  more  trouble. 

"  Please  to  write  to  me  immediately,  if 
they  can  he  found.  Make  my  compliments 
to  all  our  friends  round  the  world,  and 
to  Mrs.  Williams  at  home. — ^I  am,  sir,  your, 
&c.  "  Sam.  JoHKsoir. 

"  Search  for  the  papers  as  soon  as  yon 
can,  that,  if  it  is  necessary,  I  may  write  to 
you  again  before  you  come  down.' 


» 


On  the  36th  April,  I  went  to  Bath;  and 
on  my  arrival  at  tne  Pelican  inn,  found  Iv* 
ing  for  me  an  obliging  invitation  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  whom  I  was  agreeably 
entertained  almost  constantly  during  my 
stay.  They  were  gone  to  the  rooms:  but 
there  was  a  kind  note  from  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  he  should  sit  at  home  all  the  evenhig. 

[*  See  wiUt,  pw  60.— En.] 
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I  went  to  him  directlvy  and  before  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thrale  returned,  we  had  by  ourselves 
some  hours  of  tea-drinking  and  talk. 

I  shall  group  together  such  of  his  savings 
as  I  preserved  during  the  few  days  that  I 
was  at  Bath. 

{  Of  a  person  l  who  differed  from  him  in 
politicks,  he  said,  "  In  private  life  he  is  a 
v^ry  honest  sfentleman;  out  I  will  not  allow 
him  to  be  so  m  publick  life.  People  may  be 
honest,  though  they  are  doing  wrong :  that 
is,  between  their  Maker  and  them.  But  we, 
who  are  suffering  by  their  pernicious  con- 
duct, are  to  destroy  them.  We  are  sure 
that  [Burke]  acts  from  interest.  We  know 
what  his  genuine  principles  were  3.  They 
who  allow  their  passions  to  confound  the 
distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  are 
criminal.  They  may  be  convinced;  but 
they  have  not  come  honestly  by  their  con- 
viction." 

.  It  having  been  mentioned,  I  know  not 
with  what  truth,  that  a  certain  female  polit- 
ical writer  3,  whose  doctrines  he  disuked, 
had  of  late  become  ver^  fond  of  dress,  sat 
hours  together  at  her  toilet,  and  even  put  on 
rouge :  Johnson.  "  She  is  better  employed 
at  her  toilet,  than  using  her  pen.  It  is  bet- 
ter she  should  be  reddening  her  own  cheeks, 
than  blackening  other  people's  characters." 

He  told  us  that  *<  Addison  wrote  Budgell's 
papers  in  the  Spectator,  at  least  mended 
them  so  much,  that  he  made  them  almost 
his  own;  and  that  Draper,  Tonson's  part- 
ner, assured  Mrs.  Johnson,  that  the  much 
admired  Epilogue  to  <  The  Distressed  Moth- 
er,' which  came  out  in  Budgell's  name,  was 
in  reality  written  by  Addison." 

"  The  mode  of  government  by  one  may 
be  ill  adapted  to  a  small  society,  but  is  best 
for  a  great  nation.  The  characteristick  of 
our  own  government  at  present  is  imbecili- 
ty. The  magistrates  dare  not  call  the 
guards,  for  fear  of  being  hanged.  The 
guards  will  not  come,  for  fear  of  TOing  given 
up  to  the  blind  rage  of  popular  juries." 

Of  the  father  4  of  one  of  our  friends  he 
observed,  "  He  never  clarified  his  notions, 
by  filtrating  them  through  other  minds. 
He  had  a  canal  upon  his  estate,  where  at 
one  place  the  bank  was  too  low.  I  dug  the 
canal  deeper,"  said  he. 

He  told  me  that  "  so  long  ago  as  1748 
he  had  read  '  The  Grave,  a  Poem  5,'  but  did 

>  [Mr.  Bnrke.— Ed.] 

*  [He  means,  that,  in  early  life,  they,  at  the 
Club,  knew  that  Bnrke  was  not  what  Johnson 
would  call  a  whig.  Mr.  Burke  ended  as  he  began — 

**  ThiM  lun  of  empire,  whaie  he  roee,  he  set !  '*— En.] 

*  [Mra  Macaulay. — ^Ed.] 

^  [The  elder  Mr.  LAngton. — Hcnok.  Mem.  It 
as  not  easy  to  nnderstand  how  any  filtrating 
could  have  cored  a  mind  of  sach  an  error  as  this. 
—Ed.] 

^  I  am  sorry  that  there  arc  no  memoirs  of  the 


not  like  it  much."  I  differed  fWxn  him: 
for  though  it  is  not  equal  throuffhout,  Bud 
is  seldom  elegantly  correct,  it  aboandi  in 
solemn  thought  and  poetical  imagery  hs 
yond  the  common  reach.  The  world  bis 
differed  from  him;  for  the  poem  has  pund 
through  many  editions,  and  is  still  mach 
read  by  people  of  a  serious  cast  of  mind. 

A  literary  lady  of  large  fortune  was  men- 
tioned, as  one  who  did  good  to  maoy,  bat 
by  no  means  "  by  stealth,"  and  instead  of 
"  blushing  to  find  it  fame,"  acted  evidentlj 
from  vanity.  Johnson.  '*  I  have  seen  bo 
beings  who  do  as  much  good  from  b^ievo- 
lence,  as  she  does,  from  whatever  motive. 
If  there  are  such  under  the  earth,  or  in  the 
clouds,  I  wish  thev  would  come  up,  or  come 
down.  What  ^anie  Jenyns  says  upoa 
this  subject  is  not  to  be  minded;  he  is  a  wit 
No,  sir;  to  act  from  pure  benevolence  ia  not 
possible  for  finite  beings.  Human  benevo^ 
lence  is  mingled  with  vanity^  intenest,  or 
some  other  motive." 

[The  pension  which  Mrs.  Monta-      _ 
£u  had  lately  settled  on  Miss  Wil- 
Rams  6  would  naturally  account  for  this  de^ 
fence  of  that  lady's  beneficence ;  but  it  aeema 
also  to  have  induced  Johnson  to  speak  of 
her  intellectual  powers  in  a  strain  of  pane- 
gyric as  excessive  as  his  former  deprecia- 
tion.]    [Miss  Refolds  relates  that 
she  had  heard  him  speak  of  Mrs.  {^ 
Montagu  in  terms  of  high  admiration. 
"Sir,"  he  would  say,  "that  lady  exerts 
more  mind  in  conversation  than  any  person 
I  ever  met  with :  sir,  she  displays  sucn  pow- 
ers   of  ratiocination — such  radiationa  of 
intellectual  excellence  as  are  amavJng!  "1 

He  would  not  allow  me  to  praise  a  lady^ 
then  at  Bath;  observing,  "  She  does  not 
gain  upon  me,  sir;  I  think  her  empty-head- 
ed." He  was,  indeed,  a  stern  critick  upon 
characters  and  manners.  Even  Mia.  Thrak 
did  not  escape  his  friendly  animadversion 
at  times.  When  he  and  I  were  one  day 
endeavourinef  to  ascertain,  article  by  article, 
how  one  of  our  friends  ^  could  "possibly 

Revereod  Robert  Blair,  the  aathoor  of  thii  poeo. 
He  was  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Ginuy  of 
Blair  of  Blair,  in  Ayrshire;  but  the  eatala  had  de- 
scended to  a  female,  and  afterwards  paawd  M  the 
son  of  her  hosband  by  another  marnace.  lie  wm 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Athelscanefora,  wbeie  Mr 
John  Home  was  his  aaccessor;  so  that  it  may  m* 
]y  be  called  claasiek  ground.  His  son«  who  ii  of 
the  same  name,  and  a  man  eminent  for  hImis 
and  learning,  is  now,  with  univenal  approbitioB* 
solicitor-general  of  Scotland.  [He  was  mftfrwtfds 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  iii^ 
ly  venerated. — Ed.] 

'  [See  ante,  p.  21. — Ed.] 

^  [This  has  been  supposed  to  be  Mis  Baaaah 
More;  yet  it  seems  hard  lo  coooeiire  ia  wkat 
wayward  fiincy  he  covid  call  her  ** 
ed."— Ed.] 

"  [Mr.  LaBgton.*ED.] 
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■pend  as  much  money  in  his  family  as  he 
told  ufl  be  did,  she  interrupted  us  by  a  live- 
ly extravagant  sally,  on  the  expense  of 
clothing  his  children,  describing  it  in  a  very 
bdicrous  and  fanciful  manner.  Johnson 
looked  a  little  angry,  and  said,  '*Nay, 
madam,  when  you  are  declaiming,  declaim; 
and  when  you  are  calculating,  calculate." 
At  another  time,  when  she  said,  perhaps 
affectedly,  "  I  do  n't  like  to  fly."  Johnsok. 
**  With  your  wings,  madam,  you  muit  fly: 
but  have  a  care,  tnere  are  clippers  abroad.** 
How  very  well  was  this  said,  and  how  fully 
has  exuerience  proved  the  truth  of  it !  But 
have  they  not  clipped  rather  rudely,  and 
gone  a  great  deal  Mser  than  was  necessa- 
ry i? 

TBut  though  Dr.  Johnson  would, 
l[2^    *>  ^rs.  Piozzi  has  candidly  confessed , 
treat  her  with  occasional  rudeness, 
he  had  a  most  sincere  and  tender  regard 
for  her,  and  no  wonder;  for  she  would,  with 
great  consideration  and  kindness,  overlook 
his  fbiWes  and  his  asperities.    One  dav,  at 
her  own  table,  he  spoke  so  very  roughly  to 
her,  that  e\*ery  one  present  was  surpnsed 
that  she  could  bear  it  so  placidly,  and  on 
the  ladies  withdrawing.  Miss  Reynolds  ex- 
pressed great  astonishment  that  Dr.  John- 
son should  speak  so  harshly  to  her,  but  to 
this  she  said  no  more  than  **  O,  dear  good 
man!**     This  simple   reply  appeared  so 
strong  a  proof  of  her  generous  and  affection- 
ate fnenoship,  that  Miss  Reynolds  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  communicating  it  to 
Dr,  Johnson,  repeating  her  own  animad- 
versions which  had  produced  it.    He  was 
much  delighted  with  the  information;  and 
some  time  aAer,  as  he  was  lying  back  in  his 
chair,  seeming  to  be  half  asleep,  but  really, 
as  it  turned  out,  musing  on  this  pleasing 
incident,  he  repeated,  in  a  loud  whisper, 
**  O,  dear  good  man !"    This  kind  of  solilo- 
oav  was  a  common  habit  of  his,  when  any 
uaog  very  flattering  or  very  extraordinary 
engrossed  his  thoughts.] 

A  eentleman  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and 
live  uiree  years  at  Otaheit6,  or  New  Zea- 
land, in  order  to  obtain  a  full  acquaintance 
with  people  so  totally  different  from  all  that 
we  have  ever  known,  and  be  satisfied  what 
nnre  nature  can  do  for  man.  Johnbox. 
•«  What  could  you  learn,  sir?  What  can 
savae^  tell,  but  what  they  themselves  have 
seen?  Of  the  past  or  the  invisible  they  can 
tell  nothing.  The  inhabitants  of  Otalieit^ 
and  New  Zealand  are  not  in  a  state  of  pure 
nature;  for  it  is  plain  they  broke  off  from 
some  other  people.    Had  they  grown  out 

>  £Tlui  allades  to  tlia  many  ssrcojitic  observa- 
tions pabliibed  against  Mis.  Kozzi,  on  her  lamen- 
table omrriage,  and  particnlarly  to  Baretti*s  brutal 
strietaiw  in  the  European  Magazine  for  1788;  so 
aratal,  that  Mr.  Boswell,  with  all  his  enmity  to- 
wiKfd*  her,  conld  not  approve  of  thrni. — En.] 


of  the  ground,  you  might  have  iudged  of 
a  state  of  pure  nature.  Fanciful  people 
may  talk  of^  a  mythology  being  amongst 
them;  but  it  must  be  invention.  They 
have  once  had  religion,  which  .has  been 
gradually  debased.  And  what  account  of 
their  religion  can  you  suppose  to  be  learnt 
from  savages?  Only  consider,  sir,  our  own 
state:  our  religion  is  in  a  book;  we  have  an 
order  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  it;  we 
have  one  day  in  the  week  set  apart  for  it, 
and  this  is  in  general  pretty  well  observed : 
yet  ask  the  first  ten  gross  men  you  meet,  and 
hear  what  they  can  tell  of  their  religion." 

On  Monday,  April  39,  he  and  I  made  an 
excursion  to  Bristol,  where  I  was  entei^ 
tained  with  seein?  him  inquire  upon  the 
spot  into  the  auuienticity  of  <*  Rowley's 
poetry,"  as  I  had  seen  him  inquire  upon 
the  spot  into  the  authenticity  of  "  Ossian's 
poetry."  George  Catcot,  the  pewterer, 
who  was  as  zealous  for  Rowley  as  Dr. 
Hugh  Blair  was  for  Ossian  (I  trust  my 
reverend  friend  will  excuse  the  comparison) , 
attended  us  at.  our  inn,  and  with  a  trium* 
phant  air  of  lively  simplicity,  called  out, 
"  I  Ml  make  Dr.  Johnson  a  convert."  Dr. 
Johnson,  at  his  desire,  read  aloud  some  of 
Chatterton's  fabricated  vetaes,  while  Catcot 
stood  at  the  back  of  his  chair,  moving  him* 
self  like  a  pendulum,  and  beating  time  with 
his  feet,  and  now  and  tlien  looking  into  Dr. 
Johnson's  face,  wondering  that  he  was  not 
yet  convinced.  We  called  on  Mr.  Barret, 
the  surgeon,  and  saw  some  of  the  originals^ 
as  they  were  called,  which  were  executed 
very  artificially;  but  from  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  them,'  and  a  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  with  which  they  were  at- 
tended, we  were  quite  satisfied  of  the  irn- 
posture,  which,  indeed,  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  from  internal  evidence,  by 
several  able  cri  licks  3. 

Honesl  Catcot  seemed  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  any  objections,  but  insist- 
ed, as  an  end  of  all  controversy,  that  we 
should  go  with  him  to  the  tower  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Redclifi*,  and  view  %nth 
our  own  eyes  the  ancient  chest  in  which 
the  manuscripts  were  found '•  To  this 
Dr.  Johnson  good-naturedly  agreed;  and, 
though  troubled  with  a  shortness  of  breath- 
ing, laboured  up  a  long  flight  of  steps,  till 
we  came  to  the  place  where  the  wondrous 
chest  stood.  "  There, ^^  said  Catcot,  with 
a  bouncing  confident  credulity,  "there  is 

•  Mr,  Tjrrwhitt,  Mr.  Warton,  Mr.  Malone. — 

BoflWELI.. 

*  [This  nalveU  resembles  the  style  of  ev^encs 
which  Johnson  so  pleasantly  ridicules  in  the 
Idler.  **  Jack  Sneaker  is  a  hearty  adherent  to 
the  protestant  establishment;  he  has  known  those 
who  saw  tho  bed  into  which  the  Pretender  was 
conveyed  in  a  warming-pan." — Idler,  No.  10. 
—Ep.] 
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the  vtTj  cheet  itaelf."  After  this  ocuiar 
demomtrationi  there  was  no  more  to  be 
said.  He  brought  to  my  recollection  a 
Scotch  Highlander,  a  man  of  learning  too, 
and  who  had  seen  the  world,  attesting,  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  his  reasons  for,  the 
authenticity  of  Fmgal:  "I  have  heard  all 
that  poem,  when  I  was  young."  "  Have 
you,  sir?  Pray  what  have  you  heard?" 
"  I  have  heard  Ossian,  Oscar,  and  every 
one  of  them." 

Jonnson  said  of  Chatterton,  "This  is 
the  most  extraordinary  young  man  that  has 
encountered  my  knowledge.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  the  whelp  has  written  such  things." 
Hawk.  [And  of  the  merit  of  the  poems  ad- 
Apoph.  mitted  on  both  sides  of  the  contro- 
p.  208.  Ycny^  he  said,  "It  is  a  sword  that 
euts  both  ways.  It  is  as  wonderful  that  a 
boy  of  sixteen  years  old  should  have  stored 
his  mind  with  such  a  strain  of  ideas  and 
images,  as  to  suppose  that  such  ease  of  ver- 
sification and  elegance  of  language  were 
produced  by  Rowley  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Fourth."] 

We  were  by  no  means  pleased  with  our 
inn  at  Bristol.  "  Let  us  see  now,"  said  I, 
"how  we  should  describe  it."  Johnson 
was  readv  with  his  raillery.  "  Describe  it, 
air?  Why,  it  was  so  bad,  that — Boswell 
wished  to  be  in  Scotland! " 

After  Dr.  Johnson  returned  to  London  i, 
I  was  several  times  with  him  at  his  house, 
where  I  occasionally  slept,  in  the  room  that 
had  been  assigned  for  me.  I  dined  with 
him  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  at  General  Ogle- 
thorpe^, and  at  General  Paoli's.  To  avoid 
a  teaious  minuteness,  I  shall  group  together 
what  I  have  preserved  of  his  conversation 
during  this  period  also,  without  specifying 
each  scene  where  it  passed,  except  one, 
which  will  be  found  so  remarkable  as  cer- 
tainly to  deserve  a  very  particular  relation. 
Where  the  place  or  the  persons  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  zest  of  the  conversation,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  encumber  my  page  with 
mentioning  them.  To  know  of  wnat  vin- 
tage our  wine  is,  enables  us  to  jud^e  of  its 
vuue,  and  to  drink  it  with  more  relish:  but 
to  have  the  produce  of  each  vine  of  one 
vineyard,  in  tne  same  year,  kept  separate, 
would  serve  no  purpose.  To  know  that 
our  wine  (to  use  an  advertising  phrase)  is 
"  of  the  stock  of  an  ambassadour  lately  de- 
ceased," heightens  its  flavour:  but  it  signi- 
fies nothing  to  know  the  bin  where  each 
bottle  was  once  deposited  K 

'  [It  appeals  from  hk  lettera  to  Mra.  Thnile, 
that  he  left  Bath  on  Friday  night,  the  8d  of  May, 
and  arrived  in  London  by  leven  o'clock  next  day. 
On  Sunday,  the  6th,  and  Tuesday,  the  7th,  he 
dined  with  Dr.  Taylor:  on  Wedneaday,  the  8th, 
with  General  Oglethorpe;  and  on  Tfaanday,  the 
Mb,  with  General  Paoll— Ed.] 

*  [NotwitheCaading  thii  elaborate  illmtratioo. 


*'  Garrick,"  he  observed,  '*doea  sot  play 
the  part  of  Archer  in  the  *  Beaux  Stratagem' 
well.  The  gentleman  ahould  break  through 
the  footman,  which  is  not  the  caae  aihe 
does  it  3." 

"  Where  there  is  no  education,  as  in  sav- 
a^  countries,  men  will  have  the  upper  hand 
ol  women.  Bodily  strength,  no  doubt,  con* 
tributes  to  this;  but  it  would  be  so,  exclu- 
sive of  that;  for  it  is  mind  that  alwaya  gov- 
erns. When  it  comes  to  dry  underetand- 
ing,  man  has  the  better." 

"The  little  volumes  entitled  'jRejp«6- 
licm  ^,'  which  are  very  well  done,  were  a 
bookseller's  work." 

"  There  is  much  talk  of  the  misefy  which 
we  cause  to  the  brute  creation;  but  they 
are  recompensed  by  existence.  If  they 
were  not  useful  to  man,  and  therefore  pn>> 
tected  by  him,  they  would  not  be  nearly  so 
numerous."  This  argument  is  to  be  found 
in  the  able  and  benignant  Hnlrhinsoo's 
|<  Moral  Philosophy."  But  the  question 
is,  whether  the  animals  who  endure  such 
sufferings  of  various  kinds,  for  the  service 
and  entertainment  of  man,  would  accept  of 
existence  upon  the  terms  on  which  thev 
have  it.  Madame  de  Sevign^,  who,  though 
she  had  many  enjoyments,  felt  with  delicate 
sensibility  the  prevalence  of  misery,  com- 
plains of  the  taak  of  existence  having  been 
miposed  upon  her  without  her  consenc 

"  That  man  is  never  happy  for  the  pre- 
sent is  so  true,  that  all  his  relief  fVom  nn- 
happiness  is  onlv  forgetting  himself  Ibr  a 
litUe  while.  Life  is  a  progresa  from  want 
to  want,  not  from  enjoyment  to  enjoyment." 

"  Though  many  men  are  nominally  in* 
trusted  with  the  administration  of  hospitals 
and  other  publick  institutions,  alrooat  all 
the  good  is  done  by  one  man,  by  whom  the 
rest  aie  driven  on;  owing  to  confidence  in 
him  and  indolence  in  them." 

"  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son^ 
I  think,  might  be  made  a  very  pretty  book. 
Take  out  me  immorality,  and  it  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  young  gentle- 
man. An  elegant  manner  and  easiness  of 
behaviour  are  acquired  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly. No  man  can  say,  M  Ml  be  geo- 
teel.'    There  are  ten  genteel  women  for 

drawn  fiom  the  cellar,  Mr.  BoaweU'a  resdna  iia 
best  pleased  when  his  diligence  has  enabled  him 
to  give  the  aetoaJ  dialogue,  with  all  ill  deiaih. — 
£d.] 

*  (Garrick,  on  the  other  hand,  deniedthtt  Joli>- 
son  was  capable  of  distinguishing  the  genth 
from  ihe  footman.    See  ante^  p.  44  — Eo.] 

*  [Accounts  of  the  principal  aialas  of 
—Ed.] 

*  ['*  A  pretty  book  "  was  made  np  tntn  tbcsa 
letteis  by  the  late  Dr.  Trosler,  entitled  ''  PHsc*- 
pies  of  Politeness,"  and  was,  some  yesn  afa» 
commonly  **  pat  into  the  hands  of  joaigf 
man.**— Hali*,] 
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one  pealed  man,  beeaiMe  they  are  mors 
restrained.  A  man  without  some  degree  of 
ivstraint  is  insufierable;  but  we  are  all  less 
restrained  than  women.  Were  a  woman 
sitting  in  company  to  put  out  her  legs  be- 
fore her  as  moat  men  do,  we  should  be 
templed  to  kick  them  in."  No  man  was  a 
more  attentive  and  m'ce  observer  of  beha- 
viour in  those  in  whose  company  he  happened 
to  be  than  Johnson,  or,  however  strange  it 
ma^  seem  to  many,  had  a  higher  estimation 
of  Its  refinements. 

[Mis.  Thraleone  day  commend- 
r^   ed  a  youncr  lady  for  her   beauty 

and  pretty  behaviour,  to  whom  she 
thought  no  objections  could  have  been 
made.  **  I  saw  ner  (said  Dr.  Johnson)  take 
a  psir  of  scissors  in  her  lefl  hand;  and 
though  her  father  is  now  become  a  noble- 
man, and  as  you  sav  excessively  rich,  I 
should,  were  I  a  youth  of  quality  ten  years 
hence,  hesitate  between  a  girl  so  neglected, 
and  a  n^gro  .*'] 

[It  was  amazing— so  short-sight- 
g^^L    ^  ^  ^^  wa»— how  very  observant 

he  was  of  appearances  in  dress  and 
behaviour,  nay,  even  of  the  deportment  of 
servants  while  waiting  at  table.  One  day, 
as  bia  man  Frank  was  attending  at  Sir 
Joshna  Reynolds's  table,  he  observed  with 
some  emotion,  thst  he  had  placed  the  salver 
under  his  arm.  Nor  would  the  conduct  of 
tiie  eompany-^bHnd  as  he  was  to  his  own 
many  and  strange  peculiarities— escape  his 
animadversion  on  some  occasions.  He 
thought  the  use  of  water  glasses  a  strange 
perveiaion  of  the  idea  of  refinement,  and 
nad  a  great  dislike  to  the  use  of  a  pocket 
handkerchief  at  meals,  when,  if  he  happen- 
ed to  have  occasion  for  one,  he  would  rise 
from  his  chair  and  go  to  some  distance, 
with  his  back  to  the  company,  and  perform 
the  operation  as  silently  as  possible.] 

Lord  Elliot  informs  me,  that  one  day 
when  Johnson  and  he  were  at  dinner  in  a 
gentleman's  house  in  London,  upon  Lord 
Chesterfield's  Letters  being  mentioned, 
Johnson  surprised  the  company  by  this 
sentence:  "Every  man  of  any  education 
would  ratlier  be  called  a  rascal,  than  ac- 
cused of  deficiency  in  the  graee$,*^  Mr. 
Gibbon,  who  was  present,  turned  to  a  ladv 
who  knew  Johnson  well,  and  lived  much 

*  **  The  child  who  took  a  pair  of  sckBora  in 
her  left  hand  is  now  a  woman  of  quality,  highly 
rwpected,  and  would  cut  us,  I  conclode,  mosl 
de«ervedty,  if  more  were  said  on  the  subject." — 
Piorxi  M8,  [The  editor  believes  that  the  la- 
dy was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Lyttelton,  af- 
tarwarda  Lord  Wealeote,  married  to  Sir  Richaid 
Hoaie.  She  was  bora  in  Jamaica,  and  thence, 
perkapa,  Johnaon^a  ttraoge  allosion  to  the  negro. 
11  was  Johnaon*8  hatred  to  all  the  Ly  tteltona  which 
mflamad  thia  littls  acddent  to  aaen  a  ridiealoua 
.— Eo.] 


with  htm,  and  in  his  quaint  manner,  tapinng 
his  box,  addressed  her  thus:  "Do  n't  you 
think,  madam  (looking  towards  Johnson), 
that  among  all  your  acquaintance,  you 
could  find  tme  exception.^"  The  lady 
smiled,  and  seemed  to  acquiesce  9. 

^*\  read  (said  he),  Sharpe's  Letters  on 
Italy  3  over  sgain,  when  I  was  at  Batiu 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  them." 

'<  Mrs.  Williams  was  angry  that  Thrale's 
family  did  not  send  regulsrly  to  her  every 
time  they  heard  from  me  while  I  was  in  the 
Hebrides.  Little  people  are  apt  to  be  jeal- 
ous: but  they  should  not  be  jealous;  for 
thejT  ought  to  consider^  that  superionr  at- 
tention will  necessarily  be  paid  to  superionr 
fortune  or  rank.  Two  persons  may  have 
equal  merit,  and  on  that  account  may  have 
an  equal  claim  to  attention;  but  one  of 
them  may  have  also  fortune  and  raidc,  and 
so  may  have  a  double  claim." 

Talking  of  his  notes  on  Shakspeare,  he 
said,  "  I  despise  those  who  do  not  see.  that 
I  am  right  m  the  passage  where  as  is  re- 
peated, and  '  asses  of  great  charge '  intro- 

'  [Mr.  Colman,  in  his  **  Random  Recordi,^* 
lately  poblisbed,  baa  given  a  lively  aketch  of  the 
appeamnce  and  mannera  of  Johnson  and  Gibbon 
in  aociety.  **  The  learned  Gibbon  was  a  cnrioos 
connterbalance  to  the  learned  (may  I  not  say  lesa 
learned  ?)  Johnson.  Their  mannen  and  taste,  both 
in  writing  and  oonvenntion,  were  aa  different  as 
their  habiliments.  On  the  day  I  first  sat  down  with 
Johnson,  in  his  nisty  brown  suit,  and  hia  black 
worsted  stockings.  Gibbon  was  placed  opposite  to 
me  in  a  anit  of  flowered  velvet,  with  a  bag  and 
sword.  Each  bad  his  measured  phraseology;  and 
Johnson's  famous  parallel,  between  Drvden  and 
Pope,  might  be  loosely  parodied,  in  reference  to 
hiotfelf  and  Gibbon.— -Johnson's  style  was  grand, 
and  Gibbon's  elegant;  the  state) ineie  of  the  for- 
mer was  sometimes  pedantick,  and  the  polish  of  the 
latter  was  occasionally  finical.  Johnson  marched 
to  kettle-drams  and  trumpets;  Gibbon  moved  to 
flutes  and  hautboys:  Johnson  hewed  passages 
through  the  Alps,  while  Gibbon  levelled  walks 
through  parks  and  gardens. — Mauled  as  I  had 
been  by  Johnson,  Gibbon  poured  balm  upon  my 
braises,  by  condescending,  once  or  twice,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  to  Uilk  with  me: — the  great 
historian  was  light  and  playful,  suiting  his  matter 
to  tlie  capacity  of  the  boy;  but  it  was  done  more 
suoi — stUl  his  mannerism  prevailed; — still  he  tap- 
ped his  snnfi'-boz, — still  he  smirked,  and  smiled; 
and  rounded  his  periods  with  the  same  air  of  good- 
breeding,  as  if  he  were  conversing  with  men.-— 
His  mouth  mellifluous  aa  Plato's,  was  a  round 
hole,  neariy  in  the  centre  of  hia  visage.'* — ^VoL  L 
p.  121.— Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Samuel  Shaipe,  a  suTgeon,  who  travel- 
led for  his  health,  and  whose  representation  of 
Italian  manneiB  was  supposed  to  be  tinged  bv  the 
ill  humour  of  a  valetudinarian.  Baretti  took  up 
the  defence  of  his  coantxy,  and  a  amart  controver- 
sy enaaed  which  made  aoms  noise  at  the  time. — 
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doced*    That  on  <  To  be,  or  not  to  be,'  is 
disputable  i ." 

A  gentleman,  whom  I  found  sitting  with 
him  one  morning,  said,  that  in  his  ojjinion 
the  charscter  of  an  infidel  was  more  detesta- 
ble than  that  of  a  man  notoriously  guilty 
of  an  atrocious  crime.  I  difiered  from  him, 
because  we  are  surer  of  the  odiousness  of 
the  one,  than  of  the  errour  of  the  other. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  agree  with  him;  for  the 
infidel  would  be  guilty  of  any  crime  if  he 
were  inclined  to  it" 

'<  Many  things  which  are  false  are  trans- 
mitted from  book  to  book,  and  ^ain  credit 
in  the  world.  One  of  these  is  the  cry 
against  the  evil  of  luxury.  Now  the  truth 
is,  that  luxunr  produces  much  good.  Take 
the  luxury  of  buildings  in  London.  Does 
it  not  produce  real  advantage  in  the  conve- 
niencv  and  elegance  of  accommodation,  and 
this  all  from  the  exertion  of  industry  ?  Peo- 
ple will  tell  you,  with  a  melancholy  face, 
now  many  builders  are  in  ^aol.  It  is  plain 
Uiey  are  in  gaol,  not  for  building;  for  rents 
are  not  fallen.  A  man  gives  half-a-firuinea 
for  a  dish  of  green  peas.  How  much  gar- 
dening does  this  occasion?  how  many  la- 
bourers must  the  competition  to  have  such 
things  early  in  the  market  keep  in  employ- 
ment? You  will  hear  it  said,  very  gravely, 
*  Why  was  not  the  half-guinea,  thus  spent 
in  luxury,  given  to  the  poor?  To  now 
many  might  it  have  afforded  a  good  meal  ? ' 
Alas!  has  it  not  gone  to  the  indtutriotu 
poor,  whom  it  is  better  to  support  than  the 
tdle  poor?  You  are  much  surer  that  you 
are  doing  good  when  you  pay  money  to  those 
who  work,  as  the  recomjiense  of  their  la- 
bour, than  when  you  give  money  merely 
in  charity.  Suppose  the  ancient  luxury  of 
a  dish  of  peacock's  brains  were  to  be  reviv- 
ed, how  many  carcasses  would  be  lefl  to 
the  poor  at  a  cheap  rate !  and  as  to  the  rout 
that  is  made  about  people  who  are  ruined 
by  extravagance,  it  is  no  matter  to  the  na- 
tion that  some  individuals  sufier.  When 
80  much  general  productive  exertion  is  the 
consequence  of  luxury,  the  nation  does  not 
care  though  there  are  debtors  in  gaol:  nay, 
they  would  not  care  though  their  creditors 
were  there  too  " 

The  uncommon  vivacity  of  General  Ogle- 
thorpe's mind,  and  variety  of  knowledge, 
having  sometimes  made  his  conversation 
seem    too   desultory;    Johnson    observed, 

^  It  may  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Malone,  in  his 
very  valuable  edition  of  Shakspeare,  has  fally 
vindicated  Dr.  Johnson  from  the  idle  censures 
which  the  first  of  these  notes  has  given  rise  to. 
The  interpretation  of  the  other  passage,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  allows  to  be  dUputabU,  he  has  clearly 
shown  to  be  erroneous. — BoswELii.  [The  first 
note  is  on  a  passage  in  Hamlet,  act  5.  scene  ii. — 
Ed.] 


"  Oglethorpe,  air,  never  eampUU9  what  he 
has  to  say." 

He  on  the  same  account  made  a  similar 
remark  on  Patrick  Lord  Elibank;  **  Sir,  there 
is  nothing  eonehuive  in  his  talk.** 

When  I  complained  of  having  dined  at  a 
splendid  table  without  hearing  one  sentenee 
of  conversation  worthy  of  being  remember- 
ed, he  said,  "  Sir,  there  seldom  is  any  such 
conversation.*'  .  Boswell.  "  Why  then 
meet  at  table  ? "  John soir.  "  Why  to  eat 
and  drink  together,  and  to  promote  kindness; 
and,  sir,  this  is  better  done  when  there  boo 
solid  conversation :  for  when  there  is,  peo> 
pie  differ  in  opinion,  and  get  into  bad  hu- 
mour, or  some  of  the  company,  who  are  not 
capable  of  such  conversation,  are  leA  eat, 
and  feel  themselves  uneasy.  It  was  for  this 
reason  Sir  Robert  Walpole  said,  he  _^ 
always  talked  [coarsely]  at  his  table, 
because  in  that  all  could  join." 

Being  irritated  by  hearing  a  gentleman  ' 
ask  Mr.  Levet  a  variety  of  questions  con- 
cerning him,  when  he  was  sitting  by,  he 
broke  out,  **  Sir,  you  have  but  two  topicka, 
yourself  and  me.  I  am  sick  of  both."  "  A 
man  (said  he)  should  not  talk  of  himaelf, 
nor  much  of  any  particular  person.  He 
should  take  care  not  to  be  made  a  proverb; 
and,  therefore,  should  avoid  having  any  one 
topick  of  which  people  can  say,  *Wc  shall 
hear  him  upon  it.'  There  was  a  Dr.  Old- 
field,  who  was  always  talking  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  He  came  into  a  coffee- 
house one  day,  and  told  that  his  grace 
had  spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords  (or  half 
an  hour.  '  Did  he  indeed  speak  for  half  an 
hour  ?*  (said  Belchier,  the  surgeon). — *'  Yes.' 
— «  And  what  did  he  say  of  Dr.  OWfield?' 
— *  Nothing.' — '  Why  then,  sir,  he  was  very 
ungrateful;  for  Dr.  Oldfield  couki  not  have 
spoken  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  without 
saying  something  of  him.' " 

«  Every  man  is  to  take  existence  on  the 
terms  on  which  it  is  given  to  him.  To 
some  men  it  is  given  on  condition  of  oot 
taking  liberties,  which  other  men  may  take 
without  much  harm.  One  may  drink  wine, 
and  be  nothing  the  worse  for  it:  on  another, 
wine  may  have  effects  so  inflammatory  as 
to  injure  him  both  in  body  and  mind,  and 
perhaps  make  him  commit  something  for 
which  he  may  deserve  to  be  hanged." 

"Lord  Hailes's  'Annals  of  Scotiand* 
have  not  that  painted  form  which  is  ihe 
taste  of  this  age;  but  it  is  a  book  which  wiU 
always  sell,  it  has  such  a  stability  of  dates, 
such  a  certainty  of  facts,  and  such  a  punc- 
tuality of  citation.  I  never  before  read 
Scotch  history  with  certainty." 

I  asked  him  whether  he  would  advise  me 

«  [Probably  Mr.  Boswell  himself,  who  &»!■«■«- 
ly  practised  this  mods  of  obtaining  infimnatiaa.-^ 
Ev.] 
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to  read  the  Bible  with  a  commentary,  and 
what  commentaries  he  would  recommend. 
JoHvsoif .  "  To  be  sure^  sir,  I  would  have 
vou  read  the  Bible  with  a  commentary;  and 
1  would  recommend  Lowth  and  Patrick  on 
the  Old  Testament,  and  Hammond  on  the 
New.'» 

Durin?  my  stay  in  London  this  spring,  I 
solicited  nis  attention  to  another  law  case, 
in  which  I  was  engaged.    In  the  course  of 
a  contested  election  for  the  borough  of 
Dunfermline,  which  I  attended  as  one  of 
my  friend  Colonel  (allerward  Sir  Archibald) 
Campbell's  counsel,  one    of  his   political 
agentJB — who  was  charged  with  having  been 
unfaithful  to  his  employer,  and  having  de- 
serted to  the  opposite  partv  for  a  pecuniary 
reward — attacked  verv  rudely  in  the  news- 
papers the  Reverend  Mr.  James  Thomson, 
ooe  of  the  ministers  of  that  place,  on  ac- 
count of  a  supposed  allusion  to  him  in  one 
of  his  sermons.    Upon  this  the  minister, 
on  a  sul)sequent  Sunday,  arraigned  him  by 
name  from  the  pulpit  with  some  severity; 
and  the  agent,  after  the  sermon  was  over, 
rose   op    and   asked  the   minister  aloud, 
**  What  bribe  he  had  received  for  telling  so 
many  lies  from  the  chair  of  verity  ^  ?  "    I 
was  present  at  this  very  extraordinary  scene. 
The  person  arraigned,  and  his  father  and 
brother,  who  also  had  a  share  both  of  the 
reproof  Aom  the  pulpit  and  in  the  retaliation, 
brought  an  action  against  Mr.  Thomson, 
in  the  Court  of  Session,  for  defamation  and 
damages,  and  I  was  one  of  the  counsel  for 
tlie  reverend  defendant.    The  liberty  of  the 
pulpit  was  our  great  ground  of  defence;  but 
we  argued  also  on  the  provocation  of  the 
previous  attack,  and  on  the  instant  retalia- 
tion.    The  Court  of  Session,  however, — 
the  fifteen  judges,  who  are  at  the  same  time 
the  jury,— decided  against  the  minister,  con- 
trary to  my  humble  opinion;  and  several  of 
them  expressed  themselves  with  indignation 
against  him.    He  was  an  aged  gentleman, 
formerly  a  military  chap.ain,  and  a  man  of 
high  spirit  and  honour.    Johnson  was  satis- 
fid  that  the  judgment  was  wrong,  and  dic- 
tated to  me,  in  confutation  of  it,  an  argu- 
ment, [which  will  be  found  in  the  Appen- 
dix.i 

When  I  read  Pthe  argument]  to  Mr. 
Burke,  he  was  hignly  pleased,  and  exclaim- 
ed, *'  Well,  he  does  his  work  in  a  workman- 
like oianner^." 

*  lA  GoMeitm,  which  has,  it  appeara,  with 
■o  maay  otben,  become  veraacnlar  in  Scot- 
hnd.  A  pdpit  is  in  fVench  called  '*  chaire  dt 
v^ittf.'*— En.] 

*  As  a  proof  of  Dr.  Johnson*!  extraonlinarY 
powers  of  compositMn,  tt  appeara  from  the  origi- 
nal manoKript  of  this  excellent  diatertation,  of 
which  he  dictated  the  fiist  eight  paragraphs  on  the 
lOth  of  May,  and  the  remainder  on  ue  18th,  that 
there  are  in  the  whole  only  leTen  corrections,  or 


Mr.  Thomson  wished  to  brinff  the  cause 
b^  appeal  before  the  house  of  lords,  but  was 
dissuaded  by  the  advice  of  the  noble  person 
who  lately  presided  so  ably  in  that  most 
honourable  house,  and  who  was  then  attor- 
ney-general. As  my  readers  will  no  doubt 
be  glad  also  to  read  the  opinion  of  this  emi- 
nent man  upon  the  same  subject,  I  shall 
here  insert  it. 

CASE. 

"  There  is  herewith  laid  before  you, 
'<  1.  Petition  for  the   Reverend  Mr. 
James  Thomson,  minister  of  Dun- 
fermline. 
"  2.  Answers  thereto. 
"  9.  Copy  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court 

of  Session  upon  both. 
"  4.  Notes  of  tne  opinions  of  the  judges, 
being  the  reasons  upon  whicn  their 
decree  is  grounded. 
''  These  papers  you  will  please  to  peruse, 
and  give  vour  opinion, 

"  Whether  there  is  a  probability  of  the 
above  decree  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion being  reversed,  if  Mr.  Thomson 
should  appeal  from  the  same? " 
''I  don't  think  the  appeal  advisable;  not 
only  because  the  value  of  the  judgment  is 
in  no  degree  adequate  to  the  expense;  but 
because  there  are  many  chances,  that  upon 
the  general  complexion  of  the  case,  the  im- 
pression will  be  taken  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  appellant. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  approve  the  style  of 
that  sermon.  But  the  complaint  was  not 
less  ungracious  from  that  man,  who  had  be- 
haved so  ill  by  his  original  libel,  and  at  the 
time  when  he  received  the  reproach  he  com- 
plains of.  In  the  last  article  all  the  plain tifii 
are  equally  concerned.  It  struck  me  also 
with  some  wonder,  that  the  judges  should 
think  so  much  fervour  apposite  to  the  occa- 
sion of  reproving  the  delendant  for  a  little 
excess. 

"  Upon  the  matter,  however,  I  agree  with 
them  m  condemning  the  behaviour  of  the 
minister,  and  in  thinking  it  a  subject  fit  for 
ecclesiastical  censure;  and  even  for  an  ac- 
tion, if  any  individual  could  qualify  3  a 
wrong,  and  a  dHmage  arising  from  it.  But 
this  I  doubt.  The  circumstance  of  publish- 
ing the  reproach  in  a  pulpit,  though  ex- 
tremely indecent,  and  culpable  in  another 
view,  does  not  constitute  a  different  sort  of 
wrong,  or  any  other  rule  of  law  than  would 

rather  variations,  and  thoee  not  considerable.  Snch 
were  at  once  the  vigoroosand  accarate  emanations 
of  his  mind. — ^Boswelz*. 

'  It  is  carious  to  observe  that  Lord  Thnrlow 
has  here,  perhaps,  in  compliment  to  North  Brit- 
ain, made  use  of  a  term  of  the  Scotch  law,  which 
to  an  English  reader  may  require  eiplanation. 
To  qualify  ■  wrong,  is  to  point  oat  and  establisb 
it — Bo8W]:i4U 
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have  obtaimed,  if  the  same  words  had  been 
pronounced  elsewhere.  I  do  n't  know  whe* 
ther  there  be  any  difference  in  the  law  of 
Scotland,  in  the  definition  of  slander,  before 
the  commissaries,  or  the  Court  of  Session. 
The  common  law  of  England  does  not  give 
way  to  actions  for  every  reproachful  word. 
An  action  cannot  be  brought  for  general 
damages  upon  any  words  which  import  less 
than  an  onence  cognizable  by  law:  conse- 
quently no  action  could  have  been  brought 
here  for  the  words  in  question.  Both  laws 
admit  the  truth  to  be  a  justification  in  ac- 
tion /or  ward$!  and  the  law  of  England 
does  the  same  in  actions  for  libels.  The 
judgment,  therefore,  seems  to  me  to  have 
oeen  wrong,  in  that  the  court  repelled  that 
defence.  «*  E.  Thurlow." 

I  am  now  to  record  a  very  curious  inci- 
dent in  Dr.  Johnson's  life,  which  fell  under 
mjr  own  observation;  of  which  oar«nkig;na 
/ui,  and  which  I  am  persuaded  will,  with 
the  liberal-minded,  be  much  to  his  credit. 

My  desire  of  being  acquainted  with  cele- 
brated men  of  every  description  had  made 
me,  much  about  the  same  time,  obtain  an 
introduction  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  to 
John  Wilkes,  Esq.  Two  men  more  differ- 
ent could  perhaps  not  be  selected  out  of  all 
mankind.  They  had  even  attacked  one 
another  with  some  asperity  in  their  writings; 

fet  I  lived  in  habits  of  friendship  with  both, 
could  fully  relish  the  excellence  of  each; 
for  I  have  ever  delighted  in  that  intellec- 
tual chymistry,  which  can  separate  good 
qualities  from  evil  in  the  same  person. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  "  mine  own  friend  and 
my  father's  friend,"  between  whom  and 
Dr.  Johnson  I  in  vain  wished  to  establish 
an  acquaintance,  as  I  respected  and  lived 
in  intimacy  with  both  of  tnem,  observed  to 
me  once,  very  ingeniously,  "  It  is  not  in 
friendship  as  m  mathem sticks,  where  two 
things,  each  equal  to  a  third,  are  equal  be- 
tween themselves.  You  aeree  with  John- 
son as  a  middle  quality,  and  you  agree  with 
me  as  a  middle  quality j  but  Johnson  and  I 
should  not  a^ree."  Sir  John  was  not  suf- 
ficiently flexible;  so  I  desisted;  knowing, 
indeed,  that  the  repulsion  was  eaualTy 
strong  on  the  part  of  Johnson ;  who,  I  Know 
not  from  what  cause,  unless  his  being  a 
Scotchman,  had  formed  a  very  erroneous 
opinion  of  Sir  John.  But  I  conceived  an 
irresistible  wish,  if  possible,  to  bring  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  together.  How 
to  manage -it,  was  a  nice  and  difficult  mat- 
terj  [for  Johnson's  dislike  of  Mr. 
jI^^  Wilkes  was  so  great  that  it  extend- 
ed even  to  his  connexions.  He  hap- 
pened to  dine  one  day  at  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's with  a  large  and  distinguished  com- 
any,  amongst  which  were  Mr.  Wilkes's 
rother,  Israel,  and  his  lady.    In  the  coarse 
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of  conveftauon,  Mr.  Israel  Wilkes  wm 
about  to  make  some  remark,  when  Jdho* 
son  suddenly  stopped  him  with,  **  I  hope, 
sir,  what  you  are  going  to  say  msy  he  bet- 
ter worth  hearing  than  wliat  you  have  al* 
ready  said."  This  rudeness  shocked  and 
spread  a  gloom  over  the  whole  parfy,  par- 
ticularly as  Mr.  Israel  Wilkes  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  a  very  amiable  character  and  of 
refined  taste,  and,  what  Dr.  Johnson  little 
suspected,  a  very  loyal  subject.  Johnson 
aflerwards  owned  to  Miss  Reynolds  that  be 
was  very  sorry  that  he  had  ''muhbtd 
Wilkes,  as  his  wife  was  present."  Mia 
Reynolds  replied  that  he  should  be  sorry  for 
many  reasons.  <'  No,"  said  Johnson,  who 
was  very  reluctant  to  apologize  for  offences 
of  this  nature ;  "  no,  I  only  regret  it  be- 
cause his  wife  was  by."  Miss  Reynolds 
believed  thst  he  had  no  kind  of  motive  for 
this  incivility  to  Mr.  I.  Wilkes  but  disgust 
at  his  brother's  political  principlev.] 

My  worthj  booksellers  and  friends,  Mes- 
sieurs Dilly  in  the  Poultry,  at  whose  hospi- 
table and  well-covered  tsble  I  have  seen  a 
greater  number  of  literary  men  than  at  any 
other,  except  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
had  invited  me  to  meet  Mr.  Wilkes  and 
some  more  gentlemen  on  Wednesday,  Miy 
15.  "Prsy,"  said  I,  "let  us  have  Dr. 
Johnson."  "What,  with  Mr.  Wilk«? 
not  for  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Edward  DiUy: 
"Dr.  Johnson  woukl  never  forgive  mc." 
**  Come,"  «aid  I,  "  if  you  Ml  let  me  negotiate 
fbr  you,  I  will  be  answerable  that  alt  shall 
^o  well."  DiLLT.  "  Nay,  if  you  will  take 
it  upon  you,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  hap- 
py to  see  them  both  here." 

Notwithstanding  the  hish  veneration 
which  1  entertained  for  Dr.  Johnson,  I  was 
sensible  that  he  was  sometimes  a  little  ac» 
tuated  by  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  by 
means  of  that  I  hoped  I  should  gain  my 
point.  I  was  persuaded  that  if  I  had  came 
upon  him  with  a  direct  proposal,  "  Sir,  will 
vou  dine  in  coonpany  with  Jack  Wilkes?** 
he  would  have  fiown  into  a  passion,  and 
would  probably  have  answered,  "Dine 
with  Jack  Wilkes,  sir  t  I  'd  as  soon  dine  with 
Jack  Ketch  1."  1,  therefore,  while  we  were 
sitting  quietly  by  ourselves  at  his  house  io 
an  evenmff ,  took  occssion  to  open  my  plan 
thus:  "  Mr.  Dilly,  sir,  sends  hia  respecUul 
compliments  to  you,  and  would  be  happr 
if  you  would  do  him  the  honour  to  dine 
with  him  on  Wednesday  next  sdong  with 
me,  as  I  must  soon  go  to  Scotland."  Job9- 
SON.  <'  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Dilly. 
I  will  wait  upon  him — ."  Boswkui*. 
"  Provided,  sir,  1  suppose,  that  the  compa- 
ny which  he  is  to  have  is  agreeable   to 


^  This  has  been  eircalated  i 
Johnson;  when  the  trath  is  it 
by  me. — ^Boswxx.l 
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JOB? "  JoasBov*  <*  What  do  yon  mean, 
cr?  What  do  you  take  me  for?  Do  yon 
think  I  am  ao  ignorant  of  the  world  as  to 
imsgine  that  I  am  to  prescribe  to  a  gentle- 
man what  company  he  is  to  have  at  his 
table? "  BoswBLi*.  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
ar,  for  wishing  to  prevent  you  from  meet- 
ing people  whom  you  might  not  like. 
Perhaps  ne  may  have  some  of  what  he  calls 
htspatriotick  friends  with  him."  Johnsoh. 
"  Well,  sir,  and  what  then  ?  What  care  I 
for  his  patriotiek  friends^  Poh!"  Bos- 
wxix.  "  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
Jack  Wilkes  there."  Johnsoh.  **Andif 
Jack  Wilkes  ghould  be  there,  what  is  that  to 
«K,  sir?  My  dear  friend,  let  us  have  no 
more  of  this.  I  am  sorry  to  be  angry  with 
you;  but  really  it  is  treating  me  strangely 
to  talk  to  me  as  if  I  could  not  meet  any 
company  whatever,  occasionally.*^  Bos- 
WBLi..  "Pray  forgive  me,  sir:  I  meant 
well.  But  you  shall  meet  whoever  comes, 
for  me.'*  Thus  I  secured  him,  and  told 
Dilly  that  he  would  find  him  veiv  well 
plea«d  to  be  one  of  hi8  gueata  on  tfie  day 
appointed. 

Upon  the  much  expected  Wednesday,  I 
called  on  him  about  half  an  hour  before 
dinner,  as  1  oiWn  did  when  we  were  to  dine 
out  together,  to  see  that  he  was  ready  in 
time,  and  to  accompany  him.     I  found  him 
buflfeting  his  books,  as  upon  a  former  occa- 
sion <»  covered  with  dust,  and  making  no 
preparation  for  going  abroad.    *'  How  is 
this,  sir?*'  said  1.    << Don't  you  recollect 
that  you  are  to   dine  at  Mr.  Dilly's?" 
JofuisoK.    "  Sir,  I  did  not  think  of  going 
to  Dilly's :  it  went  out  of  my  head.    I  have 
ordered  dinner  at  home  with  Mrs.  Wil- 
liama."     Boswbll.    "  But,  my  dear  sir, 
you  know  vou  were  engaged  to  Mr.  Dilly, 
and  I  told  him  so.    He  will  expect  you,  and 
will  be  much  disappointed  if  you  don't 
come."     JoHHsotf.     "You  must  talk  to 
Mrs.  "Williams  about  this." 

Here  was  a  sad  dilemma.    1  feared  that 
what  I   was  so  confident  I  had  secured 
would  yet  be  frustrated.    He  had  accus- 
tomed hiniself  to  show  Mrs.  Williams  such 
a  degree  of  humane  attention,  as  frequently 
imposed  some  restraint  upon  him;  and  I 
kaew  that  if  she  should  be  obstinate,  he 
would  not  stir.    1  hastened  down  stairs  to 
the  blind  lady's  room,  and  told  her  I  was  in 
great  uneaamess,  for  Dr.  Johnson  had  en- 
raged to  nie  to  dine  this  day  at  Mr.  Dilly's, 
Dut  that  he  had  told  me  he  had  forgotten  his 
engagement,  and  had  ordered  dinner  at  home. 
"  xee,air,*'  said  she,  pretty  pcevishlv,  "Dr. 
Johnaon  is  to  dine  at  home."   <'  Madam," 
said  I,  **•  lufl  respect  for  you  is  such,  that  I 
know  he  will  not  leave  you,  unless  you  abso* 
luiely  desire  it    But  as  you  have  so  much  of 
hia  eomimny,  I  hope  you  will  be  good 
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enough  to  forego  it  for  a  day,  as  Mr.  Dilly 
is  a  very  worthy  man,  has  frequently  had 
agreeable  parties  at  his  house  for  Dr.  John- 
son, and  will  be  vexed  if  the  Doctor  neglects 
him  to-day.  And  then,  madam,  be  pleased 
to  consider  my  situation;  I  carried  the 
message,  and  I  assured  Mr.  Dilly  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  to  come;  and  no  doubt  he  has 
made  a  dinner,  and  invited  a  company,  and 
boasted  of  the  honour  he  expected  to  have. 
I  shall  be  quite  disgraced  il  the  Doctor  is 
not  there."  She  gradually  soflened  to  my 
solicitations,  which  were  certainly  as  earn- 
est as  most  entreaties  to  ladies  upon  any 
occasion,  and  was  graciously  pleased  to  em- 
power me  to  tell  Dr.  Johnson,  <^  that,  all 
things  considered,  she  thought  he  should 
certainly  go."  I  flew  back  to  him,  still  in 
dust,  and  careless  of  what  should  be  the 
event,  '<  indiiierent  in  his  choice  to  go  or 
stay;"  but  as  soon  as  I  had  announced  to 
him  Mrs.  Williams's  consent,  he  roared, 
<<  Frank,  a  clean  shirt,"  and  was  very  soon 
dressed.  When  I  had  him  fairly  seated  in 
a  hackney-coach  witli  me,  I  exulted  as  much 
as  a  fortune-hunter  who  has  got  an  heiress 
into  a  postpchaise  with  him  to  set  out  for 
Gretna-Green. 

When  we  entered  Mr.  Dilly's  drawing- 
room,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
company  he  did  not  know.  I  kept  myself 
snug  and  silent,  watching  how  he  would 
conduct  himself.  I  observed  him  whisper- 
ing to  Mr.  Dilly,  <<  Who  is  that  gentleman, 
sir?  "  Mr.  Arthur  Lee."  Johhsok. 
**  Too,  too,  too  "  ^under  hisbreatii),  which 
was  one  of  his  habitual  mutteriues.  Mr. 
Arthur  Lee  could  not  but  be  very  obnoxious 
to  Johnson,  for  he  was  not  only  a  patriot^ 
but  an  American,  He  was  afVerwarda 
minister  from  the  United  States  at  the 
court  of  Madrid.  "  And  who  is  the  gentle- 
man in  lace?"  "  Mr.  Wilkes,  sir."  This 
information  confounded  him  still  more;  he 
had  some  difficuliy  to  restrain  himself,  and, 
taking  up  a  book,  sat  down  upon  a  window- 
seat  and  read,  or  at  least  kept  his  eye  upon  it 
intently  for  some  time,  till  he  composed' 
himself.  His  feelings,  I  dare  say,  were  awk- 
ward enough.  But  he  no  doubt  recoUecied 
his  having  rated  me  for  supposing  that  he 
could  be  at  all  disconcerted  by  any  company, 
and  he,  therefore,  resolutely  set  himself  to 
behave  auite  as  an  easy  man  of  the  world, 
who  could  adapt  himself  at  once  to  the  dia< 
position  and  manners  of  those  whom  he 
might  chance  to  meet. 
1  jie  cheering  sound  of"  Dinner  is  upon  the 
table,"  dissolved  his  reverie,  and  we  aU  sat 
down  without  any  symptom  of  ill  humour. 
There  were  present,  beside  Mr.  Wilkes  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  who  was  an  old  companion 
of  mine  when  he  studied  physick  at  Edin- 
burgh, Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Miller  a.  Dr. 

...■■I..  .^ ■  ■  ■       -■    ■    '  ■ 
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LettBom,  and  Mr.  Slater,  the  driest.  Mr. 
Wilkea  placed  himaelf  next  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  behaved  to  him  with  so  much  attention 
and  politeness,  that  he  grained  upon  him  in- 
sensibly. No  man  ate  more  heartily  than 
Johnson,  or  loved  better  what  was  nice  and 
delicate.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  very  assiduous 
in  helping  him  to  some  fine  veaJ.  *'  Prav 
ffive  me  leave,  sir — It  is  better  here — ^A 
Uttle  of  the  brown — Some  fat,  sir — ^A  little 
of  the  stuffing — Some  gravy — Liet  me  have 
the  pleasure  of  giving  you  some  butter-^ 
Allow  me  to  recommend  a  squeeze  of  this 
orange;  or  the  lemon,  perhaps,  may  have 
more  zest"  «  Sir;  sir,  I  am  ooliged  to  you, 
sir,"  cried  Johnson,  bowing,  and  turning 
his  head  to  him  with  a  look  for  some  time 
o(  "surly  virtue  i,"  but,  in  a  short  while,  of 
complacency. 

Foote  being  mentioned,  Johnson  said, 
"  He  is  not  a  good  mimick."  One  of  the 
company  added,  '*  A  merry-andrew,  a  buf^ 
foon."  JoHNsoH.  "But  he  has  wit  too, 
and  is  not  deficient  in  ideas,  or  in  fertility 
and  variety  of  imagery,  and  not  empty  of 
reading;  he  has  knowledge  enough  to  fill 
up  his  part.  One  species  of'  wit  he  has  in 
an  eminent  degree,  that  of  escape.  You 
drive  him  into  a  comer  with  both  hands;  but 
he 's  gone,  sir,  when  you  think  you  have 
got  him — like  an  animal  that  jumps  over 
your  head. — ^Then  he  has  a  great  range  for 
wit;  he  never  lets  truth  stand  between  him 
and  a  jest,  and  he  is  sometimes  mighty 
coarse.  Garrick  is  under  many  restraints 
from  which  Foote  is  free."  Wilkes. 
*'  Oarrick's  wit  is  more  like  Lord  Chester- 
field's." JoHNsoir.  ''  The  first  time  I  was 
in  company  with  Foote  was  at  Fitzher- 
bert's.  Having  no  good  opinion  of  the 
fellow,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  pleased; 
and  it  is  very  diflk;ult  to  please  a  man 
against  his  will.  I  went  on  eating  my  din- 
ner pretty  sullenly,  afiecting  not  to  mind 
him.  But  the  dog  was  so  very  comical, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  lay  down  my  knife 
and  fork,  throw  myself  back  upon  my  chair, 
and  fairly  laugh  it  out.  No,  Sir,  he  was 
irresistible  3.  He  upon  one  occasion  expe- 
rienced, in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the 
efficacy  of  his  powers  of  entertaining. 
Amongst  the  many  and  various  modes 
which  ne  tried  of  getting  money,  he  became 
a  partner  with  a  small-beer  brewer,  and  he 
was  to  have  a  share  of  the  profits  for  pro- 
curing customers  amongst  his  numerous 
acquaintance.  Fitzherl^rt  was  one  who 
took  his  small-beer;  but  it  was  so  bad  that 
the  servants  resolved  not  to  drink  it    They 

>  Johnson's  *<  London,  a  Foem,**  v.  145 
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•  Foote  told  me,  that  Johnson  mid  of  him, 
**For  load,  obikrB|wioi»,  brosd-faood  mM,  I 
know  not  his  eqqsl."— Boownbi^    [See  ante. 


were  at  some  Ion  how  to  nodfy  their  wo* 
Itttion,  being  afraid  of  offending  tbetrmis* 
ter,  who  they  knew  liked  Foote  noch  m  i 
companion.  At  last  they  fixed  vpon  a  link 
black  boy,  who  was  rather  a  fsirQiirito,  to 
be  their  deputy,  and  deli? er  their  remoo- 
strance;  and,  having  invested  him  with  the 
whole  authority  of  the  kitchen,  he  wu  lo 
inform  Mr.  Fiuherbert,  in  all  their  aamn, 
upon  a  certain  day,  tiiat  they  wouU  drink 
Foote's  small-beer  no  bnger.  On  thtt  day 
Foote  happened  to  dine  at  FitKherhert*!, 
and  this  ooy  served  at  table;  he  wbs  » 
delighted  with  Foote's  stories,  tad  mfrri- 
ment,  and  grimace,  that  when  be  wentdowB 
staire,  he  told  them,  '  This  is  the  finot 
man  I  have  ever  seen.  I  will  not  debm 
your  message*  I  will  drink  hit  Bull- 
beer.' " 

Somebody  observed  that  Gtrnck  cotld 
not  have  done  this.    Wilkss.    *'Girnd( 
would  have  made  the  smalMieerstiH  ontlW. 
He  is  now  leaving  the  stage;  bat  he  will 
play  Scrub  all  his  life."    I  knew  thtt  Joht- 
son  woukl  let  nobody  attack  Gtnick  hut 
himself,  as  Garrick  said  to  me,  ssd  I  M 
heard  him  praise  his  liberality*^  to  to  hring 
out  his  commendation  of  his  eeleKnled 
pupil,  I  said,  loudly,  **  I  have  hetid  Gtr- 
nck is  Kberat."    Johitsok.    •'Tet,  sir,  I 
know  that  Garrick  has  Jp^en  swty  moie 
money  than  any  man  in  England  ^tt  I  in 
acquainted  with,  and  that  not  from  otteoti- 
tious  views.    Garrick  was  very  poor  whet 
be  began  life;  bo  when  he  came  to  hiie 
money,  be  probably  was  very  nntkilfol  it 
giving  away,  and  saved  when  he  thotU 
not.    But  Garrick  began  to  be  Kbertl  m 
soon  as  he  could;  and  1  am  of  opinion,  the 
reputation  of  avarice  which  he  hat  had  hit 
been  very  lucky  fbr  him,  and  pretented  Wi 
having  many  enenriee.     Tou  despite  t  ^ 
for  avarice,  but  do  not  hate  him.    ^*^ 
miprht  have  been  much  better  attacked  for 
living  with  more  spleoKlour  than  is  fuitw 
to  a  player:  if  they  had  had  the  wit  to  have 
assaulted  hmi  in  that  quarter,  they  nifht 
have   galled   him  more.    But  they  h««e 
kept  clamouring  about  his  avarice,  which 
has   rescued    nim    firom    much   obktqvy 
and  envy," 

Talking  of  the  great  dlfifeulty  of  ohttin- 
ing  authentick  information  for  bk)grtpbT, 
Johnson  told  us,  •*  When  I  was  s  yowM 
fellow,  I  wanted  to  write  the  *  Life « 
Dryden  ','  and,  in  order  to  get  matcrithi  I 
applied  to  the  only  two  persons  then  tifw 
who  hsd  seen  him;  these  were  old  9«- 

nAV  4.  mnA  nlH  HiKhAr.      AvHnnf>v%  infonD** 


ney  4,  and  old  Gibber.    Swinney^i  inlbnw- 


>  [This  was  piohabtf  for  •<Cibhsr*i 
as  weU  as  the  '*  Life  of  Shak^esrat* 
Ofile,  p.  60,  n. — ^E».l  . 

«  Owaa  M«SwiBD^,  who  died  in  1TI4,  td 
heqaeathed  hit  foitaae  to  Bin.  Woffiai^  "> 
He  had  been  a  aaaafsr  of  Ditijkti 
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MO  wai  BO  mora  than  this/  That  at  Will's 
eoStt^ovme  Dryden  had  a  particular  chair 
forhimaelf,  which  was  set  by  the  fire  in 
wittier,  and  was  then  callecl  his  winter 
chair;  and  that  it  was  carried  oat  for  him 
to  the  hakony  in  summer,  and  was  then 
called  his  sammer  chair.'  Cibber  conld  tell 
no  more  bnt  <  that  he  remembered  him  a 
decent  old  man,  arbiter  of  critical  disputes 
at  Will's.'  You  are  to  consider  that  Gib- 
ber  was  dien  at  a  great  distance  from  Dry- 
den, had  perhapa  one  leg  only  in  the  room, 
and  durst  not  draw  in  the  other."  Bos- 
WBLX-  *^  Yet  Gibber  was  a  man  of  obser- 
vation ?"  JoHKSoir*  **  I  think  not. " 
BoswBLi..  "  You  will  allow  his  *  Apology ' 
to  be  well  done."  Jobnsoiv.  '<  Very  well 
done,  to  be  sure,  sir.  That  booK  is  a 
striking  pioof  of  the  justice  of  Pope's  re- 
mark: 

'  Eieh  tkMa  his  wren!  province  weU  command, 
Woold  alibnt  itoop  to  what  they  ondentand.*  " 

BoswBLi..  **  And  his  plays  are  good." 
JoBvsov.  "  Yes;  but  that  was  his  trade; 
Peiprii  du  eorpi;  he  had  been  all  his  life 
among  playera  and  play-writers,  I  won- 
dered that  he  had  so  httle  to  say  in  conver- 
istion,  for  he  had  kept  the  best  company, 
and  learnt  aU  that  can  be  got  by  the  ear. 
He  abused  Pindar  to  me,  and  then  showed 
me  an  ode  of  his  own,  with  an  absurd 
couplet,  making  a  linnet  soar  on  an  eagle's 
wing  K  I  told  him  that  when  the  ancients 
made  a  simile,  they  always  made  it  like 
somethinff  leaL" 

Mr.  Wilkea  remarked,  that  ''among  all 
the  bold  flurhts  of  Shakspears's  imagina- 
tion, the  boldest  was  making  Bimam-wood 
march  to  Dunsinane;  creating  a  wood 
where  there  never  was  a  shrub ;  a  wood  in 
Scotland!  ha!  ha?  ha!**  And  he  also  observed, 
that  **  the  clannish  slavery  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  was  the  single  exception  to  Mil- 
ton's remark  of  Uhe  mountain  nymph, 
sweet  Liberty,'  being  worshipped  in  all 
hiUy  countries."  "  When  I  was  at  Inver- 
ary,"  said  he,  "  on  a  visit  to  my  old  friend 
Archibald,  Duke  of  Ar]^le,  his  dependants 
congratulated  me  on  being  such  a  tavourile 
of  hia  grace.  I  said,  <  It  is,  then,  gentle- 
men, trulv  luckv  for  me:  for  if  I  had  dis- 
pleased the  duKe,  and  he  had  wished  it, 
theie  in  not  a  Gampbell  among  you  but 
would  have  been  read^  to  bring  John 
Wilkea%  head  to  him  in  a  charger.  It 
would  have  been  only 
<  Off  with  hm  head!  ao  nmch  for  Aylesbury.* 
I  was  then  member  for  Aylesbury." 

and  aftsrwafdi  of  the  Qoeen'a  dieatre  in 

He  was  also  a  Aamatick  wri- 

prodocad  a  comedy  entitled  "  The 

Love  %  the  Phyrieini,"  1705,  and  two 
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Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  WHkes  talked  of 
the  oonteated jpassage  in  Horace's '*  Art  (^ 
Poetry,"  Dmeile  €»t  propria  eommunia 
ditwt,  Mr.  iVilkes,  aocoraing  to  my  note, 
gave  the  interpretation  thus:  <*  It  is  difficult 
to  speak  with  propriety  of  common  things; 
as,  if  a  poet  had  to  speak  of  Queen  Caro- 
line drinking  tea,  he  must  endeavour  to 
avoid  the  vulgarity  of  cups  and  saucers." 
But,  upon  reading  my  not«%  he  tells  me  that 
he  meant  to  say,  that  <<the  word  cofa- 
fMmia  being  a  Roman  law  term,  signifies 
here  things  commiinta  jutm,  that  is  to  say, 
what  have  never  yet  been  tieated  by  any 
body;  and  this  appears  clearly  from  what 
followed, 


flMlSy  V.  i  p.  181.— BoSW9LI<. 


« ^Tuqae 

Rectiila  Iliacum  carmen  dedacaa  in  actM» 
Qaim  si  proferres  ignota  iodictaqne  primua.' 

You  will  easier  make  a  tragedy  out  of  the 
Iliad  than  on  any  subject  not  handled  be- 
fore 9."    Johnson.    ■*  He  means  that  it  is 

'  My  very  pleasant  friend  himaelf»  as  well  as 

others  who  remember  old  storiee,  wUI  no  doabt 

be  sorprised,  when  I  observe,  that  John  Wilkea 

heie  ihows  himself  to  be  of  the    WarJmrtonian 

school.    It  is  nevertheleas  true,  oa  appean  from 

Dr.  Hurd  the  bishop  of  Worcester's  very  elegant 

commentary  and  notes  on  the  *'£pistola  ad  Pi- 

sones.'*     It  k  neceBsary,  to  a  fair  conaideFatioa 

of  the  question,  that  the  whole  passage  in  which 

the  words  occur  should  be  kept  in  view: 

**  81  quid  inexpertnm  iceMB  commiiUa,  et  stidM 
Peraonsm  ronnsre  novam,  Mrretur  ad  Imum 
Qnalis  ab  iacapto  prooe«erit,  et  libi  conatet. 
DifBcUe  est  propria  eonumiaia  dieers  t  tuqns 
Bectids  lUscum  csrmeo  deducle  In  actns, 
Q,nkm  d  proftrres  fgnota  Indictaqne  primiis. 
Publica  materlee  priTBtl  jorla  orlt.  si 
Non  circa  Tilem  petolurnqne  noruerls  ofbon, 
Nee  Terbom  veibo  curabis  reddere  fldas 
laterprea;  nee  desiUea  imitator  ia  srctiun 
Unde  pedem  profierre  pudor  vetat  ant  operis  tsK.** 

Tlie  **  Commentaiy  "  thus  Olnstratea  it:  "  Bat 
the  formation  of  quite  new  characters  iaa  work  of 
great  difficulty  and  hazard.  For  here  there  is  no 
generally  received  and  fixed  archetype  to  work 
after,  bnt  every  one  judges  of  common  right  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  and  comprehenaion  of  his 
own  idea;  therefore  he  adrises  to  labour  and  refit 
old  characters  and  subjects,  particularly  those 
made  known  and  authorized  by  the  practice  of 
Homer  and  the  epic  writeis.'*  The  note  is, 
«« Difficile  est  proprU  comtnunia  dicere.** 
Lambin's  comment  is  '*  Communia  hoc  loco  ap- 
pellat  Horatius  aigumenta  fabulamm  k  nuUo  adhnc 
tractata:  et  ita,  que  cuivis  expoatta  sunt  et  in 
medio  qnodammodo  posita,  quasi  vacua  et  )i  nomi- 
ne oocupata.'*  And  that  this  is  the  trae  meaning 
of  communia  is  evidently  fixed  by  the  worda  ig- 
nota indictaque,  which  are  explanatory  of  it;  so 
that  the  sense  given  it  in  the  commentary  is  un- 
questionably tns  right  one.  Yet,  notwithstandiD|| 
die  clearness  of  the  case,  a  late  critick  has  this 
itraage  passage:  '*  Difficile  quidem  esse  propria 
communia  dicere,  hoe  est,  materiem  Tulgarem, 
Botam  et  d  medio  petitam,  ita  immntare  atque 
SKomare,  ut  nora  at  scrifMoii  propria  Tideatar, 
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difiieiiit  to  appiopriale  to  particular  persons 
qualities  which  are  common  to  all  mankind, 
as  Homer  has  done  ^ 

Wilkes.  "  We  have  no  city-poet  now : 
that  is  an  office  which  has  gone  into  disuse. 
The  last  was  Elkanah  Settle.  There  is 
something  in  name*  which  one  cannot  help 
feeUng.^Now  EJkanah  Settle  sounds  so 
queer,  who  can  expect  much  from  that 
name?    We  should  have  no  hesitation  to 

five  it  for  John  Dryden,  in  preference  to 
llkanali  Settle,  from  the  names  only,  with- 
out knowing  their  different  merits.*'  Johk- 
soH.  "  I  suppose,  sir,  Settle  did  as  well  for 
alderman  in  his  time,  as  John  Home  could 
do  now.  Where  did  Beckford  and  Tre- 
cothick  learn  English?*' 

Mr.  Arthur  L^  mentioned  some  Scotch 
who  had  taken  possession  of  a  harren  part 

nltro  concedimiu;  et  maximi  procnl  dnbio  ponderis 
iflta  est  observatio.    Sed  omnibus  ntrinque  coUatifl» 
et  tain  difficilis  tarn  venosti,  tarn  jadicii  qnam 
tngenii  ratione  habit&,  major  videtur  ease  gloria 
fabnlam  formare  penitOa  novam,  quUm  veterem, 
ntcnnqae   mntatam  de  novo   exhibere." — Poet 
PraL  ▼.  ii.  p.  164.     Where,  having  first  put  a 
wrong  constmction  on  the  word  communia,  he 
employs  it  to  introdace  an  impertinent  criticism. 
For  where  does  the  poet  prefer  the  glory  of  refit- 
ting old  sabjects  to  that  of  inventing  new  ones  ? 
The  contrary  ib  implied  in  what  he  uiges  about 
the  superior  difficulty  of  the  latter,  from  which  he 
dissuades  his  countrymen,  only  in  respect  of  their 
abilities  and  inexperience  in  these  matters;  and  in 
order  to  cultivate  in  them,  which  is  the  main 
view  of  the  epistle,  a  spirit  of  correctnesB,  by 
sending  them  to  the  old  subjects,  treated  by  the 
Greek  vrriters.     For  my  own  part  (with  all  def- 
erence for  Dr.  Hard,  who  thinks  the  case  clear), 
I  consider  the  passage,  *'  Difficile  est  proprie 
eommunia  dieere,**  to  be  a  crux  for  the  criticks 
on  Horace.    The  explication  which  my  Lord  of 
Worcester  treats  with  so  much  contempt  is,  nevei^ 
theless,  countenanced  by  authority  which  I  find 
quoted  by  the  learned  Baxter  in  his  edition  of 
Horace,  **  Difficile  eat  proprie  eommunia  di- 
cere,  h.  e.  res  vulgares  disertis  verbis  enarnure, 
vel  hamile  thema  cum  dignitate  tractare.    Difficile 
eat  communea  rea  propriia  expliccare  verbia. 
Vet  Scbol."    I  was  much  disappointed  to  find 
that  the  great  critick.  Dr.  Bentley,  has  no  note 
upon  this  very  difficult  passage,  as  from  his  vigor- 
ous and  illuminated  mind  I  shonld  have  expected 
to  receive  more  satisfaction  than  I  have  yet  had. 
Sanadon  thus  treats  of  it:  "  Proprie  eommunia 
dicere:  c'est  k  dire,  qu'il  n'est  pas  aise  de  former 
k  ces  personnages  d'imagination,  des  caract^res 
particuliers  et  cependant  vraisemblables.     Comme 
ron  a  €U  le  maltre  de  les  former  tels  qu'on  a 
voulu,  les  fautes  que  I 'on  fait  en  cela  sent  moins 
pardonnables.     C*est  pourquoi  Horace  conseiUe 
de  prendre  toujoure  des  sujets  connus,  tels  que 
■ont  par  exemple  ceux  que  Ton  pent  tirer  des 
pofimes  d'Homdre.*'     And  Dacier  observes  upon 
It,  "  Apris  avoir  marqu^  les  deux  qualitds  qu'il 
faut  donner  aox  personliages  qu'on  invente,  il 
ooDseille  anz  pontes  tragiques,  de  n'user  pes  trop 


of  America,  and  wondered  why  they  flhoqdd 
choose  it  Johnson.  '*  Why,  air,  all  bar- 
renness is  comparative.  The  Seoiek  would 
not  know  it  to  be  barren."  Boswkli.. 
"  Come,  come,  he  is  flattering  the  English. 
You  have  now  been  in  ScoUand,  sir,  and 
say  if  you  did  not  see  meat  and  drink 
enough  there."^  Johnson.  "Why,  yes, 
sir;  meal  and  drink  enough  to  give  the  in- 
habitants sufficient  strength  to  mn  away 
from  home."  All  these  quick  and  hrdy 
sallies  were  said  sportively,  quite  in  jest, 
and  with  a  smile,  which  showed  that  he 
meant  only  wit.  Upon  this  topick  he  and 
Mr.  Wilkes  could  perfectly  assimilate;  here 
was  a  bond  of  union  between  them,  and  I 
was  conscious  that  as  hoth  of  them  had 
visited  Caledonia,  hoth  were  fully  satttfial 
of  the  strange  narrow  ignorance  of  those 

facilement  de  cette  liberte  qu'ils  ont  d~en  in- 
ventor, car  il  est  tres  difficile  de  r^uanr  dans  ces 
nouveaux  caract^res.  II  est  mal  ais6,  dit  Hor- 
ace, de  trailer  proprement,  c'est  4  dire,  coa- 
venablement  des  sujets  communsi;  c'est  k  dire« 
des  sujets  iuventes,  et  qui  n'ont  aucnn  fbodeoMat 
ni  dans  I'histoire  ui  dans  la  fable;  et  il  les  appelle 
communs,  parcequ'ils  sont  en  disposition  k  toat  le 
monde,  et  que  tout  le  monde  a  le  droit  de  les  in- 
venter,  et  qu'ils  sont,  comme  on  dit,  aa  premier 
occupant."  See  his  observations  at  large  on  Uu4 
expression  and  the  following.  After  all,  I  cannot 
help  entertaining  some  doubt  whetlier  the  words 
Difficile  eat  proprie  eommunia  dicere  may 
not  have  been  thrown  in  by  Horace  to  ionn  a 
separate  article  in  a  "  choice  of  difficolties'*  whick 
a  poet  has  to  encounter  who  chooses  a  new  sab- 
ject;  in  which  case  it  most  be  onceitain  which  of 
the  vark>tts  explanations  is  the  true  one,  and  eve- 
ry reader  has  a  right  to  decide  as  it  may  strike 
hjs  own  fancy.  And  even  shonld  the  words  be 
understood,  as  they  genenUly  are,  to  be  cooBacied 
both  with  what  goes  before  and  what  comes  after, 
the  exact  sense  cannot  be  absolutely  aaceKtaincd; 
for  instance,  whether  proprie  is  meant  to  sjgaify 
in  an  appropriated  manner,  as  Dr.  Johasoo 
here  understands  it,  or,  as  it  is  often  used  by  Ck 
cero,  with  propriety  or  elegantly.  In  ihoit,  it  i» 
a  rare  instance  of  a  defect  in  perspicuity  in  an  ad* 
mirable  writer,  who,  with  almost  every  species  of 
excellence,  is  peculiariy  remarkable  for  that  qual- 
ity. The  length  of  this  note  perhaps  reqnireian 
apology.  Many  of  my  readers,  I  doubt  not,  wiil 
admit  that  a  critieal  dJacusrion  of  a  passage  in  a 
favourite  ckissiek  ^  very  engaging. — Boswkx.u 
[This  passage  was  the  subject  of  an  ii^genioos 
ducnasion  between  the  young  Harqnis  de  Ser^pie 
and  M.  Dacier,  which  will  beyond,  to^eilierwiili 
Sanadon's  and  Dumanais'  opinions,  m  the  last 
volume  of  the  best  edition  of  Madaoae  de  Seripie's 
letters.  It  seems  to  result  from  the  whole  discus- 
sion that,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  woids, 
the  passage  is  obscure,  and  that,  to  make 
we  must  either  alter  the  words,  or  assign  to 
an  unusual  interpretation.  All  oommentstois 
agreed — by  the  help  of  the  coalext— wkat  the 
general  meaning  most  be,  bnt  no  one  sesa 
verbum  verba  redderefidue  tnletTref^— C^] 
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who  imaghie  that  it  is  a  land  of  flunine. 
But  ther  amused  themselves  with  peraever- 
iBg  in  the  old  jokes.  When  I  claimed  a 
superiority  for  Scotland  over  England  in 
one  respect,  that  no  man  can  he  arrested 
there  for  a  deht  merely  hecause  another 
swears  it  against  him;  but  there  must  first 
be  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  ascertain- 
ing its  justice;  and  that  a  seizure  of  the 
person,  before  judgment  is  obtained,  can 
take  place  only  if  his  creditor  should  swear 
ttiat  ne  is  about  to  fly  from  the  country,  or, 
as  it  is  technically  expressed,  is  in  medit^- 
tionejuga.  Wilkes.  <'That,  I  should 
think,  may  be  safely  sworn  of  all  the  Scotch 
nation."  JoBivsoif  (to  Mr.  Wilkes). 
'*  You  must  know,  sir,  I  lately  took  my 
friend  Boswell,  and  showed  him  genuine 
civilized  lifb  in  an  English  provincial  town. 
I  turned  him  loose  at  Lichneld,  my  native 
city,  that  he  might  see  for  once  real  civility; 
for  you  know  ne  lives  amon^  savages  m 
Scotland,  and  among  rakes  in  London." 
Wilkes.  "Except  when  he  is  with 
grave,  sober,  decent  people,  like  you  and 
me."  J0H580N  (smiling).  '*  And  we 
ashamed  of  him." 

They  were  quite  frank  and  easy.  John- 
son told  the  story  of  his  asking  Mrs.  Macau- 
lay  to  allow  her  footman  to  sit  down  with 
them,  to  prove  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
argument  for  the  equality  of  mankind;  and 
he  said  to  me  aflerwards,  with  a  nod  of 
satisfaction,  "You  saw  Mr.  Wilkes  ac- 
quiesced." Wilkes  talked  with  all  imagina- 
ble freedom  of  the  ludicrous  title  given  to 
the  attorney-general,  Diabohu  regU;  ad- 
ding, "  I  have  reason  to  know  something 
about  that  officer;  for  I  was  prosecuted  for 
a  libel."  Johnson,  who  many  people 
wouki  hare  supposed  must  have  been  fu- 
riouaiy  an^iy  at  hearing  this  talked  of  so 
K^htly,  said  not  a  word.  He  was  now, 
indeed^  "  a  good-humoured  fellow." 

After  dinner  we  had  an  accession  of  Mrs. 
Knowles,  the  Quaker  lady,  well  known  for 
her  various  talents,  and  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Ijce  K  Amidst  some  patriotick  groans, 
•omebody  (I  think  the  alderman)  said, 
*'  Poor  old  England  is-  lost."  Johnson. 
**  Sir.  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  lamented  that 
old  England  is  k)et,  as  that  the  Scotch  have 
lound  it 9.**    Wilkes.    "  Had  Lord  Bute 

*  [It  ii  to  tka  gentleman  that  allmioD  ii  nppo- 
aad  to  bo  made  in  the  following  anecdote:  "  Some 
ooe  mentioBod  a  gentleman  of  tliat  party  for  hav- 
fog  behaved  oddly  on  an  occasion  where  faction 
aras  not  coDcemed:  '  Is  he  not  a  citisen  of  Lon- 
don, a  native  of  North  America,  and  a  whig  ? ' 
^id  Johnson.  *  Let  him  be  atMmrd,  I  beg  of  yon: 
wfa«a  a  roookey  m  too  like  a  man,  it  shockn  one.  * '  * 
— JHossi^p.  64.-^D.] 

*  It  woQid  not  become  me  to  expatiate  on  this 
mroiag  and  pomted  remark,  in  which  a  very  great 


governed  Scotland  only,  I  should  not  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  his  eulogy,  and 
dedicate  <  Moktimke'  to  him." 

Mr.  Wilkes  held  a  candle  to  show  a  fine 
print  of  a  beautiful  female  figure  which  hung 
in  the  room,  and  pointed  out  the  elegant  con- 
tour of  the  bosom  with  the  finder  of  an  arch 
connoisseur.  He  afterwards  in  a  con  vena- 
tion with  me  waggishly  insisted)  that  all  the 
time  Johnson  showed  visible  signs  of  a  fer- 
vent admiration  of  the  corresponding  charma 
of  the  fair  Quaker. 

This  record,  though  by  no  means  so  per- 
fect as  I  could  wish,  will  serve  to  give  a  no* 
tion  of  a  very  curious  interview,  which  was 
not  only  pleasing  at  the  time,  but  had  the 
agreeable  and  beni^ant  effect  of  reconciling 
any  animosity,  and  sweetening  any  acidity, 
which,  in  the  various  bustle  of  political  con- 
test, had  been  produced  in  tne  minds  of 
two  men,  who,  though  widely  different,  had 
so  many  thini^s  in  common— classical  learn- 
ing, modem  hterature,  wit  and  humour,  and 
readv  repartee — that  it  would  have  been 
much  to  DC  regretted  if  they  had  been  for- 
ever at  a  distance  from  each  other. 

Mr.  Burke  gave  me  much  credit  for  this 
successful  negotiation;  and  pleasantly  said, 
**  that  there  was  nothing  equal  to  it  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  corps  diplomatique J*^ 

I  attended  Dr.  Johnson  home,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  hear  him  tell  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams how  much  he  had  been  pleaaed  with 
Mr.  Wilkes's  company,  and  wnat  an  agree- 
able day  he  had  passed. 

[The  following  is  Dr.  Johnson's       « 
own  good-humpured  account  to  Mrs. 
Thraie  of  this  meeting. 

"  For  my  part  I  begin  to  settle,  L«tt«ra, 
and  keep  company  with  fprane  alders  toI.  i. 
men.  I  dined  yesterday  in  the  Poul-  P-*^ 
trv  with  Mr.  Alderman  Wilkes,  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Lee,  and  Councillor  Lee,  his 
brother.  There  sat  you  the  while  thinking, 
<  What  is  Johnson  doing? '  What  should 
he  be  doing?  He  is  breaking  jokes  with 
Jack  Wilkes  upon  the  Scotch.  Such, 
madam,  are  the  vicissitudes  of  things! 
And  there  was  Mrs.  Knowles,  the  Qual^er, 
that  works  the  sutile  pictures  3,  who  is  a 
great  admirer  of  your  conversation."] 

I  talked  a  good  desl  to  him  of  the  cele- 
brated Margaret  Caroline  Rudd,  whom  I 
had  visited,  induced  by  the  fame  of  her  tal- 
ents, address,  and  irresistible  power  of  fas- 
cination 4.  To  a  lady  who  disapproved  of 
my  visiting  her,  he  said  on  a  former  occa- 


'  [Mn.  Piozzi  had  printed  this  **Jutile  pie- 
tores.*'  They  were  copies  of  pictures  in  needle- 
work.— ^Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  88.  Her  power  of  ftscination 
was  celebrated,  because  it  was  the  &shion  to 
suppose  that  she  had  fascmated  her  lover  to  the 
gallows. — ^En.] 
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Bion,  **  Nayi  madam,  Boswell  ia  in  the 
right;  I  ahould  have  viaited  her  myaelf, 
were  it  not  that  thef  have  now  a  trick  of 
patting  every  thing  into  the  newapapers." 
Thia  evening  he  exclaimed,  "  I  envy  him 
hia  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Rudd." 

I  mentioned  a  acheme  which  I  had  of 
making  a  tour  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  giv- 
ing a  full  account  of  it;  and  that  Mr.  Burke 
had  playfully  suggeated  aa  a  motto, 

*<  The  proper  ftody  of  numklnd  is  Mazc.'* 

JoHKSOH.  "  Sir,  you  will  get  more  by  the 
book  than  the  jaunt  will  coat  you;  so  you 
will  have  your  diversion  for  nothing,  and 
add  to  your  reputation." 

P'TO   MRS.    THRALK. 

*«  14th  May,  1716. 

LetMn,  "  [Boewell]  goea  away  on  Thura- 
▼ot  I.  day  venr  well  aatiafied  with  hia  jour- 
P-  ••^  ney.  ^me  great  men  *  have  prom- 
iaed  to  obtain  him  a  place;  and  Aen  a  fig 
for  his  father  and  hia  new  wife  9."] 

# 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I  took 
leave  of  him,  being  to  aet  out  for  Scotland. 
I  thanked  him,  with  great  warmth,  for  all 
hia  kindneaa.  ''Sir,'*  aaid  he,  ''you  are 
very  welcome.  Nobody  repaya  it  with 
more." 

How  verv  falae  ia  the  notion  that  has 
gone  round  the  world  of  the  rou^h,  and 
paaaionate,  and  harsh  manners  of  this  great 
and  good  man!  That  he  had  occaaionai  sal- 
lies of  heat  of  temper,  and  that  he  waa 
aometimea,  perh^ia,  too  "  easily  provoked  " 
by  absurdity  and  folly,  and  aometimea  too 
desirous  of  triumph  m  colloquial  contest, 
must  be  allowed.  The  quickness  both  of 
his  perception  and  aenaibility  disposed  him 
to  sudden  exploaiona  of  aatire;  to  which  hia 
extraordinary  readineaa  of  wit  waa  a  strong 
and  almoat  irreaiatible  incitement  To 
adopt  one  of  the  fineat  imagea  in  Mr. 
Home's  "  Douglaa," 


Cf 


-On  each  fdanca  of  thought 


Decisiou  followed,  aa  uie  thnndeiboR 
Pniiaei  the  flash ! " 

m 

I  adoHt  that  the  beadle  within  him  waa  oflen 
60  eager  to  apply  the  lash,  that  the  iudge 
had  not  time  to  consider  the  case  witn  auf^ 
ficient  deliberation. 

*  [This  place  he  never  obtained,  and  the  criti- 
cal reader  will  observe  several  passages  in  thtf 
work,  the  tone  of  which  may  be  attributed  to  hii 
disappobtment  in  this  point.  See  ante^  p.  81. 
—Ed.] 

*  rLord  Auchinleck  had  lateljr  married  Eliza- 
beth BosweU,  sister  of  Clande  Irvine  Boswell,  af- 
terwards a  lord  of  session,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Balmnto.  She  was  the  conain  germam  of  her 
aasband.    Of  this  mairiage  tfaeva  waano  jane. — 


That  he  waa  ooeasioBally  famaikaUa 
(or  violence  of  temper  may  be  granted:  bat 
let  ua  aacertain  the  degree,  and  not  let  it 
be  supposed  that  he  waa  in  a  perpetual 
rage,  and  never  without  a  dub  in  hia  hand 
to  knock  down  eveiy  one  who  approached 
him.  On  the  contrary,  the  trutn  is,  that 
by  much  the  greateat  part  of  his  time  he 
was  civil,  obliging,  nay,  polite  in  the  tnie 
aense  of  the  word;  so  much  so,  that  manr 
gentlemen  who  were  long  acquainted  witK 
him  never  received,  or  even  heard  a  atrong 
expression  from  him. 

["dr.  J0AN80N  TO  MRS.  THRAI.X. 

''  ISth  Uvf,  iTTf^ 

^  [BoswellJ  went  away  on  Thui«-  iMun, 
day  niirht  with  noirieat  inclination  v«i  i  r^ 

V  ^3  ^3  4a^M%     Att4 

to  travel  northward  ;  but  who  can  ^  "*■ 
contend  with  destiny?    He  saya  he  had  a 
very  pleasant  journey.    He  carrieai  widi 
him  two  or  three  ?ood  reaolutions;  I  bops 
they  will  not  mould  on  the  road." 

"  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

**sadllsy,  ITTB. 

"  On  Friday  and  Saturday  I  dined  with 
Dr.  Taybr,  who  is  in  discontent,  but  re- 
solved not  to  stay  much  longer  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  lawyere,  who  are  all  against  him. 
On  Sunday  I  clined  at  Sir  Joahua'a  house 
on  the  hill  [Richmond],  with  the  Biabopoi 
St.  Asaph  [Shipley] :  tlie  dinner  wan  good, 
and  the  bishop  is  knowing  and  conversi- 
We."] 

[Thia  praiae  of  Sir  Joahua^  din-  ^^ 
ner  was  not  a  matter  of  course:  for 
his  table,  though  verv  agreeable,  waa  nbt 
what  is  usually  callea  a  good  one,  as  ap* 
pears  from  the  following  deacriptioii  given 
of  it  by  Mr.  Courtenay  (a  frequent  and  fa* 
vourite  p^ueat)  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
which  IS  not,  the  editor  hopes,  misplaced 
in  a  work  in  which  Sir  Joshua  and  nia  so- 
ciety have  ao  considerable  a  share. 

"  There  waa  something,"  said  Courtenay, 
''  singular  in  the  atyle  and  economy  of  Sir 
Joshua's  table  that  contributed  to  pteastnLr^f 
and  good-humour;  a  coarae  inelegant  pleo* 
ty,  without  any  regard  to  order  and  ar- 
rangement. A  table,  prepared  for  arven 
or  eight,  was  oAen  compelled  to  contain  fiA 
teen  or  sixteen.  When  this  preeaiog  dtffi- 
cnlty  was  got  over,  a  deficiency  of  knirea, 
forks,  plates,  and  glasses  aueocwded.  The 
attendance  was  in  the  same  atvie;  and  H 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  eall  instantly 
for  beer,  bread,  or  wine,  that  yon  might  be 
supplied  with  them  befbre  the  first  oonrvc 
was  over.  He  was  once  prevailed  on  to 
furnish  the  table  with  decanters  and  f  Isasea 
at  dinner,  to  save  time,  and  prevent  the  ta?^ 
dy  mancBUvres  of  two  or  tnree  occaaonal 
undisciplined  domeatica,    Aa  these  aceeler* 
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uii«  meank  wpra  ikoolkhed  in  thacoarae 
of  terrice.  Sir  Joahu*  could  never  be  pet- 
•nadeU  to  replace  them.  But  tbew  triding 
emtwiTBaaiiienu  only  terved  to  eahaoce 
th(!  hilarity  and  nugular  pleaaure  of  the  en- 
tertaiomeoL  The  nine,  cookery,  and  dish- 
ea  were  but  little  attended  to;  nor  was  the 
Gah  or  TeniBOQ  ever  talked  of  or  recom- 
inended.  Amidet  this  convivial,  anima- 
ted bustk  among  iiis  sueats,  our  host  aat 
perfectly  comptwed;  always  attentive  to 
what  was  said,  never  mioding  what  waa 
eat  or  drank,  bnt  let\  every  one  at  perfect 
liherty  to  acrainhle  for  hiniaeir.  Temporal 
and  apiritual  peers,  physicians,  lawyers, 
sclera,  and  muaicians,  composed  the  motley 


I'riock  pre- 
cisely dinner  waa  aerved,  whether  all  the 
ioTiled  guests  were  arrived  or  not  Sir 
ioebna  waa  never  so  fashionably  ill-bred 
o  wait  an  hoar  perhaps  for  two  or  three 
lona  of  rank  or  title,  and  pat  the  rest  of 


D  toiw  regret  thoae  social  bonra,  arid  the 
eheeifblitesB  of  thai  irregular,  convivial  ta- 
ble, which  no  one  has  attem-^ted  to  revive 
or  imitate,  or  was  indeed  qualified  to  sup- 
ply."J 

["to  BKiisr  iHaaLE,  UQ. 

*'  a  Jl)n«i  1TT6. 

l^amt,  "  HyJIfulren  writes  as  if  she  was 
ni-  k-  afraid  that  I  eltould  make  too  much 
^  *"'  haate  to  aee  her.  Pray  tell  her  that 
there  iano  danger.  Thelameneaa  of  which 
I  made  mention  in  one  of  my  notes  haa  im- 
proved into  a  venr  serioua  and  troubleeome 
fit  of  the  gont.  1  creep  abont  and  hang  by 
both  haids.  I  enjoy  all  the  di^itv  of 
lagteoeaa.  I  receive  ladies  and  dismiss  tnem 
aiUiBg.    *  Painful  pre-eminence ! ' "] 

Tlie  flrilowiiig  letters  concerning  an 
laph  >^hich  he  wrote  for  the  nionument  of 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  in  Weetminster-Bbbey,  af- 
ford  at  once  a  proof  of  his  unaiT^cted  mod- 
esty, hia  earelesiiness  as  to  his  own  writings, 
nod  of  the  gieat  respect  which  he  enter- 
tained for  the  taate  and  judgment  of  the 
excellent  and  eminent  pereon  to  whom  the 
fini  and  last  are  addreased: 

TO  MB  Joan  U  A  BJITMaLDB. 


'*  Dkar  ■»,— I  have  benn  kept  away 
fratn  jon,  I  know  not  well  how,  and  of 
these  vexaIia4M  UndnDCes  I  know  not  when 
thera  will  be  an  «nd.  I  therefore  send  von 
the  poor  dew  doetor's  epitaph.  Read  it 
firat  ygBTStlfi  and  if  you  dien  think  it 
ri^t,  ahow  rt  to  the  dnb.  I  am.  yon 
know,  wflUn^  to  be  corrected.  Ir  yon 
'^f'fc    uj  Hung  MRich  wtth,  keeji  it  to 


yonraelf  till  we  coma  together.  I  have 
sent  two  copies,  but  orefer  the  card.  The 
dates  must  be  settled  oy  Dr.  Percy.  I  am, 
air,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sm.  Jomraox." 

["hiss  retnoldb  to  dr.  JOHNaoif. 

"  XlchouBdUU,  Hat  Jua^  in*. 

"  Sir, — You  saw  by  my  last  letlor 
that  1  knew  nothing  of  your  illness,  ^J- . 
and  it  waa  nokiitd  of  you  not  to  tell 
me  wliat  had  been  the  matter  with  von; 
and  you  should  have  let  me  know  how  Mrs. 
Thrale  aad  sll  the  family  were;  but  that 
would  have  been  a  sad  transgresaion  of  the 
rule  you  have  certainly  prescribed  to  your- 
aelf  of  writing  to  some  sort  of  people  just 
such  a  number  of  lines.  Be  so  good  as  te 
favour  me  with  Dr.  Goldsmith's  epitaph; 
and  if  you  have  no  ohjection  1  should  be 
very  giad  to  send  it  to  Dr.  Besttie.  1  am . 
writing  now  to  Mra.  Beattie,  and  can 
scarce  hope  she  will  ever  excuse  my  shame- 
ful  negleciof  writing  to  her,  but  by  sending 
her  Bomethiog  curious  for  Dr.  Beallie. 

"  I  do  n't  know  whether  my  brother  ever 
mentioned  to  you  what  Dr.  Beattie  aaid  in 
a  letter  he  received  from  him  the  beginning 
of  last  month.  Ah  I  have  his  letter  here, 
1  will  transcribe  it.  'in  my  third  essay, 
which  treats  of  the  advantages  of  classical 
learniog,  I  have  aaid  something  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  which  I  hope  will  please  him;  1 
ought  not  to  call  it  a  compliment,  for  it  ex- 
presses nothing  but  the  real  sentiments  of 
m;  heart.  I  can  never  forget  the  many 
and  great  obli^atiouB  1  am  under  (o  his  ge- 
nius snd  to  hia  virtue,  and  1  wish  for  an 
opportunity  of  teetiQnng  my  gratitude  to 
the  world.' 

"  My  brother  says  he  has  tost  Dr.  Gold- 
smith's epitaph,  otherwise  I  wouU  not 
tronble  you  for  it.  Indeed  I  should  or  I 
ought  to  have  asked  if  you  had  any  objection 
to  my  sending  it,  before  I  did  send  it. — I 


"  Diarist  midam, — You  ar 
ty  as  you  can  be.  I  am  willing 
write  to  you  when  ^u  have  a 
say.  Aa  for  my  disorder,  as 
saw  me,  I  fancied  he  would  tell  yon,  and 
that  I  needed  not  tell  you  myself. 

"  Of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  epitaph,  I  aent  Sir 
Joshua  two  r^es,  snd  had  none  myself. 
Ifhehsa  lost  it,  he  has  not  done  well.  But 
I  suppose  I  can  recollect  it,  and  will  send  it 
to  yon. — lam,  madam,  your  roost  humble 
aervaat,  S*m.  Johhsok. 

"  P.  S.— All  the  Thrales  are  well,  and 
Hra.  Thrale  has  a  great  regard  for  Miaa 
ReyooldB."] 


«y 


infl^iETAT.  «. 
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U  TO   IIB  JOHHDA   RltlfOLtia. 

"  SiK, — Miss  Reynolds  hu  a  miod  la 
Bend  the  epitaph  to  Dr.  Beattie;  1  im  very 

williDg,  but  having  no  copy,  cannot  Imme- 
diately recollect  it.  She  lella  me  you  have 
luHl  it.  Try  to  recollept,  and  put  down  as 
much  as  you  retain;  you  perhaps  may  have 
kept  what  I  have  dropped.  The  Ituea  for 
which  I  am  at  a  loaa  are  tioinething  of 
rerum  eivilium  sive  naturalium^.  It  was 
a  aorry  trick  to  lose  it;  help  me  if  you  can. 
— I  am,  air,  your  modt  liumole  servant, 
Sam.  JoHHSon. 
"  The  gout  groiva  better,  but  slowly." 

It  WW,  I  think,  aOer  I  had  lefl  London 
io  this  year,  that  this  epitaph  gave  occasion 
to  8  remonstrance  U)  the  tnonareh  qflitera- 
tvTt,  for  an  account  of  which  I  am  mdebted 
to  Sir  WilUam  Forbes,  ofi'itsligo, 

""  '  ...    .gut 

ihall 


"OLIVARn    GOLDSMmi, 

PoetB,  Phyaici.HiatnHci, 

Qni  nnllnin  hti  acriliendi  genoi 

Non  tetigiE, 

NallDm  quod  tetigit  nun  ornaiit: 

Sive  rinu  eoent  Tnorendi, 

Sive  iBcrynw, 

Affectanni  polena  at  lesii  domiiMloi: 

Ingenio  RiblimH,  tivhIub,  venatilia, 

OrBtioDB  graodia,  niljdai,  vennatu: 

Hoc  monaoianlo  memonam  coliit 

Bodaliam  imor, 

AmiconiDi  fidn, 

Lectonni  venerstio. 

NabH  in  Hibemil  Famie  L<mgfi»dieaaii, 

In  loco  eni  nDmen  PbIIbb, 

Nov.  ixix.  MCccxxii.  '  ; 

EbloDE  lileiiH  institHtuii 

Obiit  LondJni, 

April.    »V.    MDCCI-IXIV." 

Sir  William  Forbes  writea  t 
"  1  enclose  the  Komid  Robin, 
d'eipril  took  " 


me  thus : 

ThisJCTi 

dinner  at 

Alt  the 


Sir  Joshua  Reynoldi 
n  regent,  except  my  self,  were 
[acquaintance  of  Dr.  Goldsmith. 
]h  written  for  hira  hy  Dr.  John- 
e  the  subject  of  conversation ,  and 
lendations  wereauegeeted,  which 
eed  should  be  aulimitted  to  the 
^nsideration.  But  the  question 
was,  who  should  have  the  courage  to  pro- 
pose them  to  him?     At  last  it  was  hinted, 


that  there  eooid  Iw  no  way  k>  good  ■•  Aal 
of  a  S«tMd  BMn,  na  dte  ssilan  call  it, 
which   they  make  use  of  when  they  enter 


»  his 


!  Gnito 


3  let  ti 


-         last  to 

the  paper.  This  proposition  was  inatanttj 
eaaented  to;  and  Dr.  Barnard,  dean  of 
Derry,  now  bishop  of  Killaloe^,  drew  np  in 
address  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  occasion,  rr- 
plete  with  wit  and  homour,  but  which  it 
was  feared  the  Doctor  might  think  tmtnj 
the  subject  with  too  much  levity.  Mr. 
Burke  then  proposed  the  address  as  it  staaili 
in  the  paper  in  writing,  to  which  I  had  the 
honour  lo  otTSciate  aa  clerk. 

Sir  Joshua  agreed  to  carry  it  to  Dr. 
naon,  who  received  it  with  much  pioJ 
lour  *,  and  desired  Sir  Joshua  to  tell  the 


*  Thia  pretile,  who  wai  aAerwarda  traadiud 
the  see  of  LiiDcrick,  di«j  ai  Wknbladoa  bi 
Sorrey,  Juw  T,  1806,  in  hbeighlielh  ycsi.  Tba 
origiu]  Bound  Robin  remained  inhi«[in»fita; 
the  paper  wbicb  Sir  William  Forbes  liaiiiiillsl 
toHr.  Boswvll  being  only  a  copy.-~MAi«i<i. 
[The  eiigraxiDg  pabliahed  by  Mr.  BoaweU  na 
not  nn  eiactf af:  simiti  of  tfan  uthatc  of  tlu  cv> 
Doi  paper  (which  n  of  the  hzs  called  fooltccf, 
and  loo  larg«  to  be  folded  into  an  ordiaarj  to^ 
time),  bnl  of  Ibe  fun^'ur»  only;  and,  in  Ilia 
editions,  even  theie  bsve,  by  ncccauve  eopying, 
lost  aoma  of  Ibnir  original  accnrBcy.  By  iha  &■ 
voni  oftbe  Karl  orBalcuraa  (to  whom  the  paps 
hai  deacended  Troni  hiiaont,  Lidy  Anne,  the  wid- 
ow of  the  son  of  Biihop  Barnard)  the  Eilitai  baa 


Ed.] 


laofllM 


■  iijaw 


a  miatake,  which  wsi  not  diacover- 
ed  till  aAer  Gokbunith'a  monnment  nai  pnt  up 
in  Westminrier  Abbey.  He  wu  bom  Nov.  29, 
lTZ8i  and  therefore,  when  bodied,  be  waa  inhk 
Ibrty-aizlh  year.— H  A  Loire 


.  however,  npon  aeeing  Dr.  Waiton'i 
name  to  tbe  a^geatian,  that  tbeepitaphifaoaldlia 
in  Engliih,  observed  to  Sir  Joriini,  "  I  wondif 
thai  Joe  Warton,  a  acholar  by  profcKion,  iboold 
be  nich  B  foot. "  He  aaid  loo,  "1  ihonld  ban 
IboDght  Maud  Bnrkq  woald  have  bid  mora  aeeae.'* 
Mr.  Langtoa,  who  waa  one  of  tba  csmfeny  >1 
Sir  Joshoa'a,  liks  a  Hardy  Kholar,  rmhrtelT  rs- 
fbsed  to  aign  the  Sound  Itobin.  The  epila[li  ii 
engmved  apon  Dr.  Golduuilh'a  njonnuicnt  wil^ 
out  any  alterution.  At  snolher  lime,  when  aom*. 
body-     " 

,  of  which  a  loomed  m 
not  the  langaage  El  for  bia  epilnpb.  wbtcb  ahonlil 
l>e  in  ancient  and  permaoenl  language.  CeneidH. 
>ir,  how  you  thonld  feel,  were  yon  lo  find  it 
Rotlerdsm  an  epitaph  npon  Eianmei  in  Dnltk  '" 
For  niy  own  part,  I  think  it  wonkl  be  besl  U 
bave  epitapht  oriuen  bolfa  in  a  leemtd  langsaga 
and  in  the  langnage  of  Ibe  conntiy;  so  ibal  Ihe; 
might  have  the  amanlage  of  being  t 
MiTy  DDdenlood,  and  at  the  ■ 
of  claaicel  Mahility.  I  a 
of  opinion,  that  il  ia  not  n  . 
Applying  lo  Goldmilb  eqnaUy  (hs  epiihi—  of 
"  Potta,  Hiitorui,  Phj/tia,'"  m  lamly  »e> 
light;  for  a>  10  hii  nlaim  lo  the  laM  of  ikoae  epi- 
tMtl,  I  have  beard  Johnson  himaalf  mf,  **  C^d- 
smilh,  BT,  will  ^vB  OB  ■  vai7  fine  book  voa  ika 
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pentlenken,  l^mtlie  would  alter  the  epitaph 
u  any  manner  tbev  pleased,  aa  to  the  aenae 
of  it,  but  ke  tfiouid  never  emuent  to  dit- 
grftc^  'Ae  ^DnU$  ^  Wuimhuter  Mbey, 
with  ofa  EnglUh  tnteripHon^. 

**  I  oonaider  thia  Rowul  Robin  aa  a  ape- 
ciea  or  literary  curioaity  worth  preaerving, 
aa  it  marka,  in  a  certain  degree,  Dr.  John- 
aon's  character." 

My  readers  are  preaenled  with  a  faithful 
transcript  of  a  paper,  which  i  doubt  not  of 
their  being  deairoua  to  see. 


11- 


Jot.  WaitoB. 


Edm.  Burke. 


i 
1 

2 


» 
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—  Vl^m  the  Ctreomacriben,  liATliif  read  with 
plrwiine  ah  lo  tended  epiteph  for  the  montH 

It  a€  Dr.  GoUlsmlth;  whkh,  eoniidered  ab- 
•CiacCfedly,  appean  to  be,  Ibr  elegant  compoaition, 
mad  nuBSterly  atylOf  in  erery  reapect  worthy  of  the 
p«D  uf  itM  learned  author  •,  are  yet  of  opinion,  thet 
tlu  cturaeter  of  the  deceaaed  aa  a  writer,  particu- 
lariy  ■•  a  poet,  ii,  pevhapa,  not  delineated  with 
•n  the  eyanneai  which  Dr.  Johnaon  la  capable 
•fgivtas  t^  ^^  therefore,  with  deference  to  hia 
mpertor  Jodgmeat,  hnmbly  requeat  that  he  would, 
St  to^rty  take  the  trouble  of  reviaing  it ;  and  of 
m»Hff^  atich  additiona  and  alteratio&a  aa  he  ahall 
Ihink  proper  on  a  flirther  perusal.  But  if  we 
■Uglit  ▼emnre  in  eipreaa  our  wiahea,  Uiey  would 
load  OB  to  reqnert  that  he  would  write  the  epitaph 
la  Ba^liab»  rather  than  in  Latin }  aa  we  think  the 
of  ao  eminent  an  Englini  writer  oofht  to 
rCiaated  in  the  language  to  which  hia 
likely  to  be  ao  laating  an  ornament, 
whidk  ere  abo  now  to  haye  been  the  opinion  of 
tke  iMMM  diictor  himaalC** 


o 


vr. 


J.  Reynolda.      WUUam  VacheU  ».] 


Sir  ^William  Forbears  observation  is  very 
joat.  "The  anecdote  now  related  proves,  in 
the  stroog'est  manner,  the  reverence  and 

pghjorf:  but  if  he  can  dintingnsih  a  cow  from  a 

lione*  that,  I  beliere,  may  be  the  extent  of  hii 

hnomlcdgB  of  natoral  hiatoiy.*'    Hie  book  is,  ta- 

exooUent  performance,  though  m  lome 

be  appeara  to  have  trneted  too  moch  to 

uriM,    with    all    his    theoretical    inge- 

suity  sod  ajclraordinary  eloquence,  I  inspect  had 
llftltf  iirt"*^  inibrmation  in  the  acieoce  on  which 
he  fpi*>te  ao  admirably.  For  instance,  he  tells  ns 
^)m<  cbe  e^fUf  aheds  her  horns  STery  two  yean;  a 
ynnaf  palpable  enour,  which  Goldnnith  faias  faith- 
foHy  tnuttfovad  bto  his  book.  It  ia  wonderfol 
UaaS  fltt0e0t  ^'*ho  lived  so  mnch  in  the  country,  at 
iam  fioMe  eeat,  aboold  have  &Uen  mto  such  a 
l^loo^icr.  f  eappese  he  hss  confounded  the  cote 
with  the  ifeer.— DoawsLL. 

a    r^bse  maee,  v*  i-  P^  878,  on  the  soljeet  of 
inacriptioBs  lo  English  writen. — ^Ed.] 
£Bee  post,  snb  8d  Oct  1782.— Eo.] 
t*£liyBn  woitld  be  no  doubt  that  this  was 
Fianklm,  D.D.  the  tramlator  of  Sopho- 

Idcian,  but  that  the  Biog.  Diet  and  fai- 

m,,,  ,,  ffM»  Doctor's  own  title-pages,  spell  his  name 
jpy  4^^m^jfclSn.  Bee  po$t,  snb  1780,  adfinem.  He 
<£^d  sas  1'784»  «t  68.— Ed.] 

«  r  Axitbooy  Chamier,  Eiq.  one  of  the  dub,  M. 
P  fisr  *!I^3iDwortfa,  and  Under-Secretary  of  State 
iom   \T7^  tin  hh  death,  12th  Oct  1780.— Ed.] 

»  r  AJl  *^<  die  editor  has  been  able  to  diMover 
^  ll^  ^easdeman  ii  thai  he  was  a  friend  of  Sir 
j^^^^'mp  and  attsnded  his  faaeiaL— Eo.] 


cU 


awe  with  which  Johnaon  waa  regarded,  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  hia  time, 
in  various  departments,  and  even  by  such 
of  them  aa  lived  moat  with  him;  while  it 
also  confirms  what  I  have  again  and  again 
inculcated,  that  he  was  by  no  means  of 
that  ferocious  and  irascible  character  which 
has  been  ignorantly  imagined  ^. 

This  hasty  composition  ia  alao  to  be  re- 
marked as  one  or  the  thousand  instancea 
which  evince  the  extraordinary  promptitude 
of  Mr.  Burke;  who,  while  he  ia  equal  to 
the  greatest  things,  can  adorn  the  least; 
can,  with  equal  facility,  embrace  the  vaat 
and  complicated  speculations  of  politicks  or 
the  ingenioua  topicka  of  literary  inveatiga- 
tion7. 


it 


DR.   JOHNSON   TO   MRS.    BOSWELfc. 

•<  leUi  Blay,  1776. 

*<  Madam, — You  must  not  think  me  un- 
civil in  omitting  to  answer  the  letter  with 
which  you  favoured  me  some  time  ago.  I 
imagined  it  to  have  been  written  without 
Mr.  Boawell's  knowledge,  and  therefore 
auppoeed  the  anawer  to  require,  what  I 
could  not  find,  a  private  conveyance. 

"  The  difference  with  Lord  Auchinleck 
is  now  over;  and  since  young  Alexander 
has  appeared,  I  hope  no  more  diflkultiea 
will  arise  among  you;  for  I  sincerely  wish 
you  ail  happy.  Do  not  teach  the  young 
ones  to  dislike  me,  as  you  dialike  me  your- 
aelf:  but  let  me  at  least  have  Veronica'a 
kindness,  because  she  is  my  acquaintance. 

"  You  will  now  have  Mr.  Boswell  home; 
it  is  well  that  you  have  him;  he  has  led  a 
wild  life.  I  have  taken  him  to  Lichfieldy 
and  he  has  followed  Mr.  Thrale  to  Bath. 
Pray  take  care  of  him,  and  tame  him.  The 
only  thing  in  which  1  have  the  honour  to 
agree  wiu  you  is,  in  loving  him;  and  while 
we  are  so  niuch  of  a  mind  m  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance,  our  other  quarrela  will,  I 
hope,  produce  no  great  bitterneaa.  I  am* 
madam,  your  moat  numble  aervant, 

<<SAlf.  JoHnaoH.'* 


«( 


MR. 


BOSWELL   TO   DR.   JOHNSON. 
•'Edinbvgli,  SSdi  Jmw,  1776. 

"  You  have  formerly  complained  that  my 
letters  were  too  long.  There  ia  no  danger 
of  that  complaint  being  made  at  preaent; 
for  I  find  it  difficult  for  me  to  write  to  you 
at  all.  [Here  an  account  of  having  been 
afflicted  with  a  return  of  melancholy  or  bad 
apirits.] 

"  The  boxea  of  hooka  ^  which  you  aent 

*  [Most  readeiB  would  draw  a  diiecdy  contrary 
oonclnsion. — ^Ed.  ] 

'  Besidea  this  Latin  epitaph,  Johnaon  honoored 
the  memory  of  his  friend  Goldimith  with  a  abort 
one  in  Greelu — ^BoawKLL.  [See  ttnttt  v.  i  p. 
478.^Ed.] 

*  UpsB  a  setdsmsHt  of  oar  aeeoaat  of  eapeosss 
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to  me  are  arrhred;  but  I  have  not  yet  ex- 
amined the  contents.    •    •    •    • 

<<  I  send  you  Mr.  Maclanrin's  pa])er  for 
the  negro  who  claims  his  freedom  in  the 
court  of  session." 

"dr.   JOHNSON   TO   MR.    BOSWBLL. 

**2dJiily,  ITW. 

"  DsAE  SIR, — These  black  fits,  of  whicli 
you  complain,  perhaps  hurt  your  memory 
as  well  as  your  imaffination.  When  did  I 
complain  that  your  letters  were  too  Ion? '? 
Your  last  letter,  after  a  very  long  delay, 
brought  very  bad  news.  [Here  a  series  of 
reflections  upon  melancholy,  and — what  I 
could  not  help  thinking  strangely  unreason- 
able in  him  who  had  suffered  so  much  from 
it  himself— a  good  deal  of  severity  and  re- 
proof, as  if  it  were  owing  to  my  own  fault, 
or  that  I  was,  perhaps,  affecting  it  from  a 
desire  of  distinction.] 

"  Read  Cheyne's  <  English  Malady; '  but 
do  not  let  him  teach  you  a  foolish  notion 

that  melancholy  is  a  proof  of  acuteness. 

•  «  •  •  • 

^*  To  hear  that  you  have  not  opened  your 
boxes  of  books  is  very  offensive.  The  ex- 
amination and  arrangement  of  so  many 
volumes  might  have  anorded  you  an  amuse- 
ment very  seasonable  at  present,  and  useful 
for  the  whole  of  life.  I  am,  I  confess,  very 
angiy  that  you  manage  yourself  so  ill.  *   * 

"  I  do  not  now  say  any  more,  than  that 
I  am,  with  great  kmdness  and  sincerity, 
dear  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

<'Sam.  JoHvsoxr. 

"It  was  last  year  determined  by  Lord 
Mansfield  in  tlie  court  of  king's  bench,  that 
a  negro  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  king- 
dom without  his  own  consent" 

"dr.   JOHNSON   TO   MR.    BOSWELL. 

^  leth  July,  1T76. 

"  Dbar  sir, — I  make  haste  to  write 
again,  lest  my  last  letter  should  give  you 
too  much  pain.  If  you  are  really  oppress- 
ed with  overpowering  and  involuntary  mel- 
ancholy, you  are  to  oe  pitied  rather  than 
reproached.    •    •    •    • 

"  Now,  my  dear  Bozzy,  let  us  have  done 
with  quarrels  and  with  censure.  Let  me 
know  whether  I  have  not  sent  you  a  pretty 
library.  There  are,  perhaps, 'many  books 
among  them  which  you  never  need  read 
through;  but  there  are  none  which  it  is  not 
proper  for  you  to  know,  and  sometimes  to 

on  a  tow  to  the  Hebrides,  there  was  a  balance 
due  to  me,  which  Dr.  Johnson  chose  to  dischaige 
by  sending  books.— Boswxll. 

'  Baretti  told  me  that  Johnson  oomplamed  of 
my  writing  very  loqg  letten  to  him  when  I  was 
npon  the  continent;  which  was  most  certainly 
trae;  bat  it  seems  my  ttend  did  not  remember  it 
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consult.  Of  these  books,  of  which  the  m 
is  only  occasional,  it  is  often  sufBciest  to 
know  the  contents,  thst,  when  anyOQes- 
tion  arises,  you  may  know  wheie  to  look 
for  information. 

**  Since  I  wrote,  I  have  looked  over  Mr. 
Maclaurin'a  plea,  and  think  it  exceUe&t 
How  is  the  suit  carried  on?  If  by  lob- 
scription,  I  commission  yoo  ta>  contribate,  in 
my  name,  what  is  proper.  Let  nothipg  be 
wanting  in  such  a  case.  Dr.  Dnimmond^ 
I  see,  is  superseded.  His  father  would 
have  grieved:  but  he  lived  to  obtain  the 
pleasure  of  his  son's  election,  and  died  be* 
fore  that  pleasure  was  abated. 

**  Langton's  lad  v  has  brought  him  i  girl, 
and  both  are  well:  I  dined  with  him  tht 
other  day.    •    •    •    • 

"  It  vexes  me  to  tell  yon,  tfut  on  the 
evening  of  the  39th  of  May  I  was  seized  by 
the  gout,  an4  am  not  quite  well.  The  pam 
has  not  been  violent,  but  the  weakneas  ind 
tenderness  were  very  troublesome;  sod  whit 
is  said  to  be  very  uncommon,  it  has  not  al- 
leviated my  other  disorders.  Makesieof 
youth  and  health  while  vou  have  them; 
make  my  compliments  to  Mis.  BoswelL  I 
am,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  affectiooste 

"  Sam.  Johssoj." 

*'mr.  boswbll  to  dr.  johksox. 

'«  Sdinbofgh,  Stth  Jidr.  1^ 

"  Mt  drar  sie, — ^Your  letter  of  the  fi 

of  this  month  was  ratlier  a  kaish  nKdicioe*) 

but  I  was  delighted  with  that  sponuneooi 

tenderness,  which,  a  few  days  aflerwanit, 

sent  forth  such  balsam  as  your  nextbnragM 

me.    I  found  myself  for  some  time  so  ill 

that  all  I  could  do  was  to  preserve  a  dece&t 

appearance,  while  all  within  was  weakness 

and  distress.    Like  a  reduced  garriaoo  thtt 

has  some  spirit  lefl,  I  hung  out  flsgs>v^ 

planted  all  the  force  I  could  muster,  tm 

the  walls.    I  am  now  much  better,  •»  » 

sincerely  thank  you  fbr  your  kind  atteouon 

and  friendly  counsel. 

•        •        •        •        •       • 

**  Count  Manuccis  came  here  list  week 
from  travelling  in  Irelaiid.  I  have  shorn 
him  ^at  civilities  I  could  cm  his  scoowt, 
on  yours,  and  on  that  of  Mr.  and  Mia 
Thrale.  He  has  had  a  fall  from  his  hotVt 
and  been  much  hurt     I  regret  thtsunistk; 

*  The  son  of  Johnson's  old  Inand,  Mr.  ^3- 
liam  Dnimmood.  (See  ante,  ^-  '-  fl:  ^*  ?1 
459.)  Hewaaajronn^oaanof  such  oii^mu^ 
merit,  that  he  was  nominated  to  one  ofihspx^ 
cal  profeasoiships  in  the  <»Oegs  of  Edisbi^ 
withont  solicitation,  while  bo  was  at  Ni{>* 
Having  other  views,  he  did  not  aoc^  ^  ^ 
hononr.  and  soon  afterwards  died. — ^Bo^wux. 

'  A  Florentine  nohlemaii,  monoooad  hj  i>^ 
son  la  his  *<  Notes  ofhM  Tow  m  nance.*'  1^ 
tbs  pleasme  of  beoomiiM  acaqaaintad  with  kaaa 
London,  in  the  iprim  of  tfab  ir—r     «sewau>' 
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aeddent,  for  lie  ieemt  to  be  a  very  amiable 
man.'' 

As  the  evidence  of  what  I  have  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  I  select  from 
his  private  register  the  following  passage: 

<«  July  S5,  1776.  O  God,  who  hast  or- 
dained that  whatever  is  to  be  desired  should 
be  Bought  by  labour,  and  who,  by  thy  bless- 
ing, bnngest  honest  labour  to  food  effect, 
look  with  xaerey  upon  my  studies  and  en- 
deavours. Grant  me,  O  Lord,  to  design 
only  what  is  lawful  and  right;  and  afford 
me  calmness  of  mind,  and  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose, that  I  may  so  do  thy  will  in  this  short 
life,  as  to  obtain  happiness  in  the  world  to 
come,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen." 

It  appeals  from  a  note  subjoined,  that 
this  was  composed  when  he  "  purposed  to 
v>ply  vigorouslv  to  study,  particularly  of 
tne  Grtek  and  Italian  tongues." 

Such  a  purpose,  so  expressed,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven,  is  admirable  and  encour- 
aging; and  it  must  impress  all  the  thinking 
pert  of  ray  readers  with  a  consolatory  con- 
ndence  in  habitual  devotion,  when  they  see 
a  man  of  such  enlarged  intellectual  powers 
as  Johnson,  thus  in  the  genuine  earnestness 
of  secrecy,  imploring  the  aid  of  that  Su- 
preme Being,  "  from  whom  cometh  down 
every  good  and  every  perfect  gift." 

"to   sir  JOSHUA   REYNOLDS. 

*<adAag.  ins. 

"  Sia^ — A  young  man,  whose  name  is 
Pateison,  offers  himself  this  evening  to  the 
Academy.  He  is  the  son  of  a  man^  for 
whom  I  have  long  had  a  kindness,  and  is 
now  abroad  in  distress.  I  shall  be  glad  that 
you  will  be  pleased  to  show  him  any  little 
countenance,  or  pav  him  any  small  dis- 
tinction. How  much  it  is  in  your  power  to 
favour  or  to  forward  a  young  man  I  do  not 
know;  nor  do  I  know  how  much  this  can- 
didate deserves  favour  by  his  personal  mer- 
it, or  what  hopes  his  proficiency  may  now 
give  of  future  eminence.  I  recommend  him 
as  tlie  son  of  my  friend.  Your  character 
and  station  enable  you  to  give  a  young 
man  great  encouragement  oy  very  easy 
means.  You  have  heard  of  a  man  who 
m^ed  no  other  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
nole,  than  that  he  would  bow  to  him  at  his 
levee. — ^I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 

nt,  "  Sam.  Joansoir." 
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MR.    BOSWBLL   TO   DR.   JOHNSON. 

<«  BdlntmI|l^  Auf  .  90, 1776. 

(AAer  giving  him  an  account  of  m^  hav- 
ing examined  uie  cheats  of  books  wKich  he 

*  fiamael  Patenoa,  foffmerlv  a  bookseller, 
latSariy  an  auctioneer,  sjm^  well  kaown  for  his 
riciH  io  feranng  eatalogaai  of  books.  He  died  ia 
I^aadea,  OoL  29, 18Qa.^llAi.oirK.    rasa  mUe, 

V.  i  p.  aaa^En.] 


had  sent  tome,  and  which  contained  what 
may  be  truly  caHed  a  numerous  and  miscel- 
laneous stail  library f  thrown  together  at 
random:—-^ 

"  Lord  Hailes  was  against  the  decree  in 
the  case  of  mv  client,  the  minister;  not  diat 
he  justified  the  minister,  but  because  the 
panshioner  both  provoked  and  retorted.  I 
sent  his  lordship  your  able  argument  upon 
the  case  for  his  perusal.  His  observation 
upon  it  in  a  letter  to  me  was,  *  Dr.  John- 
son's Suoiorium  is  pleasantly  ^  and  artfully 
composed.  I  suspect,  however,  that  he  has 
not  convinced  himself;  for  I  believe  that  he 
is  better  read  in  ecclesiastical  history,  than 
to  imagine  that  a  bishop  or  a  presbyter  has 
a  right  to  begin  censure  or  discipline  ^ 
eaihedrd^,* 

"  For  the  honour  of  Count  Manucci,  as 
well  as  to  observe  that  exactness  of  truth 
which  you  have  taught  me,  I  must  correct 
what  I  said  in  a  former  letter.  He  did  not 
fall  from  his  horse,  which  might  have  been 
an  imputation  on  his  skill  as  an  officer  of 
cavalrv:  his  horse  fell  with  him. 

"I  have,  since  I  saw  you,  read  every 
word  of  <  Granger's  Biographical  History.' 
It  has  entertained  me  exceedingly,  and  I  do 
not  think  him  the  vfhig  that  you  supposed. 
Horace  Walpole's  being  his  patron  is,  in- 
deed, no  good  sign  of  his  political  principles. 
But  he  denied  to  Lord  Mountstuart  that  he 
was  a  whig,  and  said  he  had  been  accused 
by  both  parties  of  partiality.  It  seems  he 
was  like  Pope, — 

*  While  tories  call  me  whig,  and  whigs  a  tory.* 

I  wish  you  would  look  more  into  his  book ; 
and  as  Lord  Mountstuart  wishes  much  to 
find  a  proper  person  to  continue  the  work 
upon  Granger's  plan,  and  has  desired  I 
would  mention  it  to  you,  if  such  a  man  oc- 
curs, please  to  let  me  know.  His  lordship 
will  give  him  generous  encouragement  *J 
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TO    MR.    ROBERT    LXVBTT. 

**  BrigbthelnwtonB,  2Ut  Oct.  1776. 

'*  Dbab  sib, — Having  spent  about  six 
weeks  at  this  place,  we  have  at  length  re- 

'  Why  his  lordship  uses  the  epithet  p/ea«afi//y, 
when  speaking  of  a  grave  piece  of  reasoning,  I 
cannot  conceive.  Bat  different  men  haVe  dif&r- 
ent  notions  of  pleasantry.     I  happened  to  sit  by  a 

Kitleman  one  evening  at  the  Opeia-hoose  in 
ndon,  who,  at  the  moment  when  Medea  ap- 
peared to  be  in  great  agony  at  the  thooght  of 
killing  her  children,  tmned  to  me  with  a  smile, 
and  said  *<  Funny  enoogh.'* — ^Boswkx«x.. 

'  Dr.  Johnson  afterwards  told  me,  that  be  was 
of  opiaioa  that  a  eleigyman  had  this  right— Bos- 

^  [LoidUbantrtnait,  afterwards  fintMarqais  of 
Bate,  had  also  pafroaiMd,  in  a  simihir  manner. 
Sir  John  Hitt's umneMe  •'VegelaUe  System** 
(tweoty.«U  vols.  Ibliol) ;  b«t  Sr  John's  widew 
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solved  on  retaming.  I  expect  to  see 
you  all  in  FleetHitreet  on  the  80th  of  this 
month. 

'*  I  did  not  ffo  into  the  sea  till  last  Fri- 
day I,  but  think  to  go  most  of  this  week, 
though  I  know  not  that  it  does  me  any 
good.  My  nights  are  very  restless  and 
tiresome,  but  I  am  otherwise  well. 

"  I  have  written  word  of  my  coming  to 
Mrs.  Williams.  Remember  me  kindly  to 
Francis  and  Betsey  ^ — I  am,  sir,  your  hum- 
ble servant,  "Sam.  JohvsohV 

I  again  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  31st 
of  Oct.,  informing  him,  that  my  father  had, 
in  the  most  liberal  manner,  paid  a  large 
debt  for  me,  and  that  I  had  now  the  happi- 
ness of  being  upon  very  good  terms  with 
him;  to  which  ne  returned  the  following 
answer: 

**  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

**  BolV«ourt,  leth  Not.  1776. 

"Dear  sie, — I  had  great  pleasure  in 
hearing  that  you  are  at  last  on  pfood  terms 
with  your  father.  Cultivate  his  kindness 
bv  all  honest  and  manly  means.  Life  is  but 
snort:  no  time  can  be  afforded  but  for  the 
indulgence  of  real  sorrow,  or  contests  upon 

auestions  seriously  momentous.  Let  us  not 
irow  away  any  of  our  days  upon  useless 
resentment,  or  contend  who  shall  hold  out 
longest  in  stubborn  malij^nity.  It  is  best 
not  to  be  anff ry;  and  best,  in  the  next  place, 
to  be  quickly  reconciled.  May  you  and 
^our  father  pass  the  remainder  of  your  time 

in  reciprocal  benevolence ! 

•        ••••• 

"  Do  ^ou  ever  hear  from  Mr.  Langton? 
I  visit  him  sometimes,  but  he  does  not  talk. 
I  do  not  like  his  scheme  of  life;  but  as  I  am 
not  permitted  to  understand  it,  I  cannot  set 
any  thing  right  that  is  wrong.  His  chil- 
dren are  sweet  babies. 

"  I  hope  my  irreconcileable  enemy,  Mrs. 
Boswell,  is  well.  Desire  her  not  to  trans- 
mit her  malevolence  to  the  young  people. 

pablidied,  in  1788,  **  An  Addres  to  the  Poblic,'* 
in  which  ihe  alleged  that  Loid  Bate  had  acted 
very  peimrioDflly  in  that  matter. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Johnson  was  a  good  swimmer.  "  One  of 
the  bathing-men  at  Brighton  seeing  him  swim, 
said, '  Why,  sir,  yon  most  have  been  a  stoat- 
hearted  gentleman  forty  years  ago.*  '* — Ptozjrt, 
p.  87.— Ed.] 

'  His  female  servant — ^Malonk. 

'  For  this  and  Dr.  Johnson's  other  letters  to 
Mr.  Levett,  I  am  indebted  to  my  okl  acquaintance 
Bfr.  Nathaniel  Thomas,  whose  woith  and  inge- 
iwity  have  been  long  known  to  a  respectable 
thoiigh  not  a  wide  circle,  and  whose  oollectioa  of 
medals  woaki  do  credit  to  penons  of  greater  op- 
nlence. — ^Boswbll.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thomat, 
who  was  many  years  editor  of  the  *'  St  James's 
Chioniole,"  died  Maich  1»  1705 Malohs. 


Let  me  have  Abxander,  and  Veroniet,  ud 
Euphemia,  for  my  friends. 

"  Mrs.  Williams,  whom  you  may  reckon 
as  one  of  your  well-wishers,  is  io  a  feeble 
and  languishing  state,  with  little  hopes  of 
growing  better.  She  went  for  some  pirt  of 
the  autumn  into  the  countiy,  bat  is  little 
benefited;  and  Dt,  Lawrence  coufenes  thit 
his  art  is  at  an  end.  Death  is,  boweyer,  at 
a  distance:  and  what  more  than  thatcts 
we  say  of  ourselves?  I  am  sorry  for  her 
pain,  and  more  sorry  for  her  decay.  Mr. 
Levett  is  sound,  wind  and  limb. 

*<  I  was  some  weeks  this  autumn  at 
Brighthelmstone.  The  place  was  very  dull*, 
and  I  was  not  well:  the  eipedition  to  the 
Hebrides  was  the  most  pleasant  journey 
that  I  ever  made.  Such  an  effort  aimually 
would  give  the  world  a  little  diyeTsificatioo. 

"Every  year,  however,  we  cannot 
wander,  and  must  therefore  endesvtuir  to 
spend  our  time  at  home  as  well  as  we  can. 
I  believe  it  is  best  to  throw  life  into  a 
method,  that  every  hour  may  brin?  iti 
employment,  and  every  employment  haw 
its  hour.  Xenophon  observes,  is  his 
« Treatise  of  (Economy,'  that  if  every  thing 
be  kept  in  a  certain  place,  when  any  thing 
is  worn  out  or  consumed,  the  vacuity  which 
it  leaves  will  show  what  is  wanting;  ao  if 
every  part  of  time  has  its  duty,  the  hour  will 
call  into  remembrance  its  pipper  engag^ 
menu 

"  I  have  not  practised  all  this  prudence 
nmelf,  but  I  have  suffered  much  lor  wanl 
or  it;  and  I  would  have  you,  by  timely 
recollection  and  steady  resolution,  escape 
from  those  evils  which  have  lain  h«^ 
upon  me. — I  am,  my  dearest  Boswell,  yow 
most  humble  servant,    •*  Sam.  Johhsor." 

On  the  16ih  of  November,  I  infonned 
him  that  Mr.  Strahan  had  sent  me  iveht 
copies  of  the  "  Journey  to  the  We«iem 
Islands,'*  handsomely  bound,  instead  of  the 
tufenty  copies  which  were  stipulsted,  hut 
which,  I  supposed,  were  to  be  only  « 
sheets;  requested  to  know  how  they  abo\dd 
be  distributed;  and  mentioned  that  I  had 
another  son  born  to  me,  who  was  named 
David,  and  was  a  sickly  infant. 

"  TO   JAMES    BOSWELL,    ESd* 

"  Dear  sir,— I  have  been  for  sometime 
ill  of  a  cold,  which,  perhaps,  1  made  an 
excuse  to  myself  for  not  writing,  when  m 
reality  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

**  The  books  you  must  at  last  distribute 
as  you  think  best,  in  my  name,  or  your 
own,  as  you  are  inclined,  or  as  you  judp 
most  proper.  Every  body  cannot  he 
obliged;  but  I  wish  that  nobody  may  he 
offended.  Do  the  best  you  can. 
«<  I  congratulate  you  on  the  ineiease  of  yov 
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/,  and  hope  tliat  little  Dttvid  is  Inr  this 
time  well,  and  his  mamma  perfectly  re- 
covered. I  am  much  pleased  to  hear  of  the 
re-establishment  of  kindness  between  yon 
snd  yonr  father.  Coitivate  his  paternal 
tenderness  as  much  ss  you  can.  To  live 
St  variance  at  all  is  nncomfortable;  and 
variance  with  a  father  is  still  more  uncom- 
fortable. Besides  that,  in  the  whole  dis- 
pute you  have  the  wronpr  side;  at  least  you 
rave  the  first  provocations,  and  some  of 
them  very  ofiensive.  Let  it  now  be  all 
over.  As  you  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
your  new  mother  hss  shown  you  any  foul 
play,  treat  her  with  respect,  and  with  some 
degree  of  confidence;  this  will  secure  your 
fa&er.  When  once  a  discords nt  family 
hss  felt  the  pleasure  of  peace  they  wiU  not 
willingly  lose  it.  If  Mrs.  Boswell  would  but 
be  friends  with  me,  we  might  now  shut  the 
temple  of  Janus. 

**  What  came  of  Dr.  Memis's  cause?  Is 
the  question  about  the  negro  determined.^ 
Has  Sir  Allan  any  reasonable  hopes? 
What  is  become  of  poor  Macquarry?  Let 
me  know  the  event  of  all  these  litigations. 
I  wish  particularly  well  to  the  negro  and 
Sir  Allan. 

*'  Mia.  Williams  has  been  much  out  of 
order;  and  though  she  is  something  better, 
is  likely,  in  her  physician's  opinion,  to  en- 
dure her  malady  for  life,  though  she  may, 
perhaps,  die  of  some  other.  Mrs.  Thrale 
IS  bi^,  and  fancies  that  she  carries  a  boy:  if 
it  were  very  reasonable  to  wish  much  about 
it,  I  should  wish  her  not  to  be  disappointed. 
The  desire  of  male  heirs  is  not  appendant 
only  to  feudal  tenures.  A  son  is  almost 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  Thrale's 
fbrtane;  for  what  can  misses  do  with  a 
brew*hou8e  ?  Lands  are  fitter  for  daughters 
than  trades. 

laietti  went  away  from  Thrale*s  in 
whimsical  fit  of  disgust,  or  ill-nature, 
without  taking  any  leave.  It  is  well  if  he 
finds  in  any  other  place  as  good  an  habita- 
tion, snd  as  many  conveniences.  He  has  got 
five-snd-twenty  guineas  by  translating  Sir 
Joshna^  Discourses  into  Italian,  and  Mr. 
Thrsle  gave  him  an  hundred  in  the  spring; 
so  thst  he  is  yet  in  no  difficulties. 

**  Colman  has  bought  Foote's  patent, 
snd  is  to  allow  Foote  for  life  sixteen  hun* 
dred  pounds  a  ^ear,  ss  Reynolds  told  me, 
sod  to  albw  him  to  play  so  oflen  on  such 
tenns  that  he  may  gain  four  hundred 
pounds  more.  What  Cohnan  can  get  by 
this  bargain  i,  but  trouble  and  hazaid,  I  do 
not  see. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Jobhsov." 

*  it  tsfsed  oat,  howsw,  a  venr  fiirtanats  bar- 
0siB;  lor  Foote,  thongk  not  thss  Ay-u,  died  at 
sa  IflB  is  Dover,  ia  leai  tfaas  a  year,  October 
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The  Reverend  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  who  had 
long  been  admired  as  a  preacher  at  £^n« 
burgh,  thought  now  of  difiusing  his  excel- 
lent sermons  more  extensively,  snd  increas- 
ing his  reputation,  by  publishing  a  collec- 
tion of  them.  He  transmitted  the  manu- 
script to  Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer,  who, 
afler  keeping  it  for  some  time,  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  him,  discouraging  the  publication. 
Such  at  first  was  tlie  unpropitious  state  of 
one  of  the  most  successful  theological  books 
that  has  ever  appeared.  Mr.  Strahan, 
however,  hsd  sent  one  of  the  sermons  to 
Dr.  Johnson  for  his  opinion :  and  after  his 
unfavourable  letter  to  Dr.  Blair  had  been 
sent  ofi*,  he  received  from  Johnson,  on 
Christmas-eve,  a  note  in  which  was  the 
following  paragraph : 

"  I  have  read  over  Dr.  Blair's  first  sermon 
with  more  than  approbation:  to  say  it  is 
good,  is  to  say  too  little." 

I  believe  Mr.  Strahan  had  verv  soon  afler 
this  time  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson 
concerning  them;  and  then  he  very  candid- 
ly wrote  again  to  Dr.  Blair,  enclosing 
Johnson's  note,  and  afreeine  to  purchase 
the  volume,  for  which  he  and  Mr.  Cadell 
gave  one  hundred  pounds.  The  sale  was 
so  rapid  and  extensive,  and  the  approbation 
of  the  public  so  high,  that,  to  their  honour 
be  it  recorded,  the  pioprietors  made  Dr. 
Blair  a  present  first  of  one  sum,  and  alYer- 
wards  of  another,  of  fifly  pounds,  thus  vol- 
untarilv  doubling  the  stipulated  price;  and, 
when  he  prepared  another  volume,  they 
gave  him  at  once  three  hundred  pounds, 
being  in  all  five  hundred  pounds,  by  an 
agreement  to  which  I  am  a  subscribing  wit- 
ness; and  now  for  a  third  octavo  volume 
he  has  received  no  less  than  six  hundred 
pounds. 

In  1777  [he  began  ihevear  with   bo. 
a  serious  indisposition.    The  follow- 
ing letter  afiords  a  strong  proof  of  his 
anxiety  for  society,  and  the  enort  he  wouki 
make,  even  over  disease,  to  enjoy  it.] 

[''to   MRS.    THRALE. 
**  WednMday,  l5ih  Jumary,  1  in  die  morainf,  1777. 

"  Oiiimfimrenim«»ctm<iM/o/ The  Lett, 
night  afler  last  Thursday  was  so  v-i-p- 
wd.  that  I  took  ipecacuanha  the  next  ^^ 
day.  The  next  night  was  no  better.  On 
Saturday  I  dined  with  Sir  Joshua.  The 
night  was  such  as  I  was  forced  to  rise  and 
pass  some  hours  in  a  chair,  with  great  la- 
i>our  of  respiration.  I  found  it  now  time 
to  do  something,  and  went  to  Dr.  Law- 
rence, and  told  him  I  would  do  what  he 
shoukl  order,  without  reading  the  prescrip- 
tion. He  sent  for  a  cbirurgeon,  and  took 
about  twelve  ounces  of  blood,  and  in  the 
afternoon  I  got  sleep  in  a  chair. 

"  At  night,  when  I  came  to  lie  down, 
after  trial  of  an  hour  or  two,  I  found  sleep 
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impracticable,  and  theielbre  did  what  the 
doctor  permitted  in  a  case  of  diatreaa;  I  roee, 
and  opening  the  orifice,  let  out  about  ten 
ounces  more.  Frank  and  I  were  but  awk- 
ward; but,  with  Mr.  Levett's  help,  we 
stopped  the  stream,  and  I  lay  down  again, 
though  to  little  purpose;  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  allowed  no  rest.  I  slept  again 
in  the  daytime,  in  an  erect  posture.  The 
doctor  has  ordered  me  a  second  bleeding, 
which  I  hope  will  set  my  breath  at  liberty. 
Last  night  I  could  lie  but  a  little  at  a  time. 
"  Yet  I  do  not  make  it  a  matter  of  much 
form.  I  was  to-day  at  Mrs.  Gardiner's. 
When  I  have  bled  to-morrow,  I  will  not 
give  vp  Langton  nor  Paradise.  But  I  beg 
that  YOU  will  fetch  me  away  on  Friday.  I 
do  not  know  but  clearer  air  may  do  me 
good;  but  whether  the  air  be  clear  or  dark 
let  me  come  to  you. — I  am,  &c. 


<c 


'  To  ileep,  or  not  to  deep — .*  **] 


It  appears  from  his  <<  Prayers  and  Medi- 
tations," that  JoJinson  suffered  much  from 
a  state  of  mind  ^  unsettled  and  perplexed," 
and  from  that  constitutional  gloom,  which, 
together  with  his  extreme  humility  and 
anxietv  with  regard  to  his  religious  state, 
made  him  contemplate  himself  through  too 
dark  and  unfavourable  a  medium,  ft  may 
be  said  of  him,  that  he  "  saw  God  in  clouds." 
Certain  we  may  be  of  his  injustice  to  him- 
self in  the  following  lamentaole  paragraph, 
which  it  is  painful  to  think  came  from  the 
contrite  heart  of  this  great  man,  to  whose 
labours  the  world  is  so  much  indebted: 

"  When  I  survey  my  past  life,  I  discover 
nothing  but  a  barren  waste  of  time,  with 
some  disorders  of  body,  and  disturbances  of 
the  mind  very  near  to  madness,  which  I 
hope  He  that  made  me  will  suffer  to  exten- 
uate many  faults,  and  excuse  many  defi- 
ciencies." 

But  we  find  his  devotions  in  this  vear  emi- 
nently fervent;  and  we  are  comforted  by 
observing  intervals  of  quiet,  composure, 
and  gladness. 

On  Easter-day  we  find  the  following  em- 
phatick  prayer: 

<<  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father, 
who  seest  all  our  miseries,  and  knowest  all 
our  necessities,  look  down  upon  me  and 
pity  me.  Defend  me  from  the  violent  in- 
cursion of  evil  thoughts,  and  enable  me  to 
form  and  keep  such  resolutions  as  may  con- 
duce to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
thy  providence  shall  appoint  me;  and  so 
help  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  my  heart 
may  sureW  there  be  fixed  where  true  joys 
are  to  be  found,  and  that  I  may  serve  thee 
with  pure  affection  and  a  cheerful  mind. 
Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  have  mercy 
upon  me!  Years  and  infirmities  oppress 
me;  terrour  and  anxiety  beset  me.  Have 
mercy  upon  me^  my  Creator  and  my  Judge  I 


[In  all  dangers  protect  mei;]  in  illper- 
plexitiea  reheve  and  free  me:  and  w  mp 
me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  nowio 
commemorate  the  death  of  thy  Son  oar 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  that,  when  this 
short  and  painful  life  shall  have  an  end,  I 
may,  for  his  sake,  be  received  to  everbsting 
happiness.    Amen." 

While  he  was  at  church,  the  agreeible 
impressions  upon  his  mind  are  thos  com- 
memorated: 

"  On  Easter-day  I  was  at  church  early, 
and  there  prayed  over  my  prayer,  and  cooi- 
mended  Tetty  and  mv  other  friemU.  I 
was  for  some  time  much  distressed,  bnttt 
last  obtained,  I  hope,  from  the  God  of 
Peace,  more  uuiet  tnan  I  have  enjoyed  for 
a  long  time.  I  had  made  no  resolution,  but 
as  my  heart  grew  lighter,  my  hopes  revived, 
and  my  coura^  mcreased;  aod  I  wrote 
with  my  pencil  in  my  Common  Prayer 
Book, 

Vita  ordinandii. 
Biblia  legenda. 
Tbeok>gi»  opera  danda. 
Serviendnm  et  letandom. 

« I  then  went  to  the  alter,  having,  I  be- 
lieve, again  read  my  prayer.  I  then  went 
to  the  table  and  communicated,  prayin; 
for  some  time  aflerwards,  bat  the  partie»' 
lar  matter  of  my  prayer  I  do  not  remember. 

*<  I  dined,  by  an  appointment,  with  Mrs 
Gardiner,  and  passed  the  aflernoon  with 
such  calm  gladness  of  mind  as  it  is  venr 
long  since  I  felt  before.  I  came  home,  aod 
began  to  read  the  Bible.  I  passed  the 
night  in  such  sweet  uninterrupted  sleep  at 
I  nave  not  known  since  I  slept  at  Fort 
Augustus. 

"  On  Monday  I  dined  with  Sheward,  on 
Tuesday  with  Paradise.  The  momingi 
have  been  devoured  by  company,  and  one 
intrusion  has,  through  the  whole  week, 
succeeied  to  another. 

<<At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  pro- 
posed to  myself  a  scheme  of  life,  and  a 
plan  of  study;  but  neither  life  has  been  rec- 
tified, nor  study  folk>wed.  Days  and 
months  pass  in  a  dream;  and  I  am  afraid 
that  my  memory  grows  less  tenacious,  and 
my  observation  less  attentive.  If  I  am  de^ 
caying,  it  is  time  to  make  haste.  Mf 
nighte  are  restless  and  tedious,  and  my  days 
drowsy.  The  flatulence  which  torments 
me  has  sometimes  so  obstnicled  my  breath, 
that  the  act  of  respiration  became  not  only 
voluntary  but  lalwrious  in  a  deeimbent 
posture.  By  copious  bleeding  I  was  re- 
lieved, but  not  cured. 

"I  have  this  year  omitted  chtnch  on 
most  Simdays,  intendiw  to  supply  the  de- 
ficienee  in  die  week.    ft>  ^at  lowe  tw«lf* 

>  [Then  words  ara  in  the  ot%iBaL-aAUi.] 
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•tlMidaiioM  on  wotAxp.  I  will  make  no 
moie  such  raperatitiouf  stipulations,  which 
entangle  the  mind  with  unhidden  ohliga- 
tions." 

pi^^^  [It  was  ahout  this  time  ^  thai  Mrs. 
f.  12S,  Thrale,  who  had  juat  recovered  from 
1^-  illness  and  confinement,  went  into  his 
room  in  the  mominff  o£  her  birthday,  and 
said  to  him,  "  Nobody  sends  me  any  yenies 
now,  beeause  I  am  five-and-thirtv  years  old; 
and  Stella  was  fed  with  them  tiU  forty-six, 
I  remember."  Upon  which  he  burst  out 
suddenly,  without  the  leaat  previous  hesita- 
tion, and  Tvithout  having  entertained  the 
smallest  intention  towards  it  half  a  minute 
before: — 

Oft  in  danger,  jet  alive, 
We  are  come  to  thiity-fiye; 
Long  may  better  yean  arriye, 
Brtlar  yean  than  thhty-fire. 
Could  philoaophen  contrive 
Ltfe  to  atop  at  thirty-five, 
Tlaae  hia  boon  aboald  never  drive 
0*er  the  boanda  of  thiity-five. 
H%b  to  aoar,  and  deep  to  dive, 
flatare  givea  at  thirty*five. 
Ladiea,  stock  and  talnd  your  hive, 
Tnflo  not  at  thirty-five: 
For,  howe'er  we  boaat  and  atrive. 
Life  decliaea  from  thirty-five: 
He  thai  ever  bopei  to  thrive 
Meat  begin  by  thirty-five; 
And  all  who  wisely  wish  to  wive 
Moat  look  on  Thrale  at  thirty-five. 

*•  And  now,"  said  he,  as  I  was  writing  them 
down,  '*  you  may  see  what  it  is  to  come  for 
poetry  to  a  Dictionary*maker ;  you  may  ob- 
aenre  that  the  rhymes  run  in  alphabetical 
order  exactly."  And  so  they  do.  Dr. 
Johnson  did  indeed  ixMsess  an  almost  Tns- 
g^,,!^  can  power  or  improvisation.]  [He 
Ayofh.  was  much  pleased  with  the  Italian 
9-900,  in^tn^iimioref  whom  he  saw  at 
Streatham,  and  with  whom  he  talked  much 
in  Latin.  He  told  him,  if  he  had  not  been 
a  witness  to  his  faculty  himself,  he  shouki 
not  have  thouffht  it  possible.  He  said, 
laaae  Hawkins  Browne  bad  endeavoured  at 
it  in  English,  but  ooukl  not  get  beyond  thir- 
ty veiaes.] 

Mr.  Steevena,  whose  generosity  is  well 
known,  joined  Dr.  Johnson  in  kind  assis- 
tance to  a  female  relation  of  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
ttn4  desired  that  on  her  return  to  Ireland 
flhe  wookl  procure  authentick  particulars  of' 
the  life  of  her  celebrated  relation.  Concern- 
ing her  is  the  foUowing  letter: 

"  TO  OBOmOE  STBBVBlfS,  ESQ. 

••SStbVUniary.irn. 

**  Dbam  siEr—Y^ou  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  from  Mia.  GoUtamith,  whom  we  la- 


act  be  phfisd  andar  die  year  1779.    Sea  jMat, 
8ept  ra,  177f ,  Bola.— &.] 


mented  asdiowned,  I  have  received  aletter 
full  of  ffratitude  to  us  all,  with  promiae  to 
make  the  inquiries  which  we  recommended 
to  her. 

"  I  would  have  had  the  honour  of  convey- 
ing this  intelligence  to  Miss  Caulfieki,  but 
that  her  letter  is  not  at  hand,  and  I  know 
not  the  direction.  You  will  teU  the  good 
news. — I  am,  sir,  your  most,  &e. 

"  Sam.  JoHvsoa.'' 

**  MK.  BOSWBLL  TO  DR.  JOHlfSOIC. 

"Bdlaborgh,  Uth  Fettni«i7,  irra. 

**  Mr  DEAB  SIR, — My  state  of  epistolary 
accounts  with  you  at  present  is  extraordina- 
rjr.  The  balance,  as  to  number,  is  on  your 
side.  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  two  letters: 
one  dated  the  16th  of  November,  upon 
wliich  very  day  I  wrote  to  you,  so  that 
our  letters  were  exactly  exchanged;  and  one 
dated  the  21st  of  December  last. 

**  My  heart  was  warmed  with  gratitude 
by  the  truly  kind  contents  of  both  of  them ; 
and  it  is  amazing  and  vexing  that  I  have 
allowed  so  much  time  to  elapse  without 
writing  to  you.  But  delay  is  inherent  in 
me,  by  nature  or  by  bad  habit.  I  waited 
till  I  shouki  have  an  opportunity  of  payinff 
you  my  compliments  on  a  new  year.  I 
nave  procraatinated  till  the  year  is  no  longer 
new. 

'*Dr.  Memis's  cause  was  determined 
against  him,  with  40/.  costs.  The  lord  pre- 
sident, and  two  other  of  the  judges,  dissent- 
ed from  the  majority  upon  this  ground: 
that  although  there  may  nave  been  no  in- 
tention to  injure  him  by  calling  him  doctor 
of  medienUi  instead  of  phyiieum^  ^et,  as 
he  remonstrated  against  the  designation  b^ 
fbre  the  charter  was  printed  off,  and  repre- 
sented that  it  was  disagreeable,  and  even 
hurtful  to  him,  it  wss  ill-natured  to  refuse 
to  alter  it,  and  let  him  have  the  designation 
to  which  he  was  certainly  entitled.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  our  court  has  judged 
wrong.  Thedefendants weretfinioMJuitf, to 
persist  in  naming  him  in  a  way  that  he  dis- 
liked. You  remember  poor  Goldsmith, 
when  he  grew  important,  and  wished  to  ap- 
pear Doctor  Mmor '  could  not  bear  vour 
calling  him  Ooidy.  Would  it  not  have 
been  wrong  to  have  named  him  so  in  your 
*'  Preface  to  Shakspeare,'  or  in  any  serious 
permanent  writing  of  any  aort?  The  diffi- 
culty is,  whether  an  action  should  be  allow- 
ed on  such  petty  wrongs.  De  mifiimu  non 
curat  ie», 

"  The  negro  cause  is  not  yet  decided.  A 
memorial  is  preparing  on  the  side  of  slavery, 
I  shall  send  you  a  copy  as  soon  as  it  is  print- 
ed. Maclaurin  is  made  happy  by  your  ajH 
probation  of  his  memorial  for  the  black. 

**  Macquarry  was  here  in  the  winter,  and 

^1 ■■■  .y^p— — 1— ..I     I  « 

*  8es  mUc,  vol  i.  p.  35t.— En.] 
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we  passed  an  evening^  together.    The  sale 
of  hiB  estate  cannot  be  prevented. 

<<  Sir  Allan  Maclean's  suit  aeainst  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  for  recovering  the  ancient 
inheritance  of  his  family,  is  now  fairly  be- 
fore aU  our  judges.  I  spoke  for  him  yester* 
day,  and  Maclaurin  to-day;  Crosbie  spoke 
to-day  against  him.  Three  more  counsel 
are  to  be  heard,  and  next  week  the  cause 
will  be  determined.  I  send  you  the  infor- 
mations, or  cases,  on  each  side,  which  I 
hope  you  will  read.  You  said  to  me  when 
we  were  under  Sir  Allan's  hospitable  roof, 
'  I  will  help  you  with  my  pen.'  You  said 
it  with  a  generous  glow;  and  though  his 
Grace  of  Argvle  did  aflerwards  mount  you 
upon  an  excellent  horse,  upon  which  <  you 
looked  like  a  bishop,'  you  must  not  swerve 
from  your  purpose  at  Inchkenneth.  I  wish 
you  may  understand  the  points  at  issue, 
amidst  our  Scotch  law  principles  and 
phrases." 

Here  followed  a  full  state  of  the  case,  in 
which  I  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  clear  as 
I  could  to  an  Englishman  who  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  formularies  and  technical  lan- 
guage of  the  law  of  Scotland. 

"  I  shall  inform  you  how  the  cause  is  de- 
cided here.  But  as  it  mav  be  brought  un- 
der the  review  of  our  judges,  and  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  carried  by  appeal  to  the  house 
of  lords,  the  assistance  of  such  a  mind  as 
yours  will  be  of  consequence.  Your  paper 
on  Vicious  Intromission  is  a  noble  proof  of 

what  you  can  do  even  ih  Scotch  law. 

•         ••••• 

<<  I  have  not  yet  distributed  all  your  books. 
Lord  Hailes  and  Lord  Monboddo  have  each 
received  one,  and  return  vou  thanks.  Mon- 
boddo dined  with  me  lately,  and  having 
drank  tea,  we  were  a  good  while  by  our- 
selves; and  as  I  knew  that  he  had  read  the 
'  Journey '  superficially,  as  he  did  not  talk 
of  it  as  1  wished,  I  brought  it  to  him,  and 
read  aloud  several  passages;  and  then  he 
talked  so,  that  I  tola  him  he  was  to  have  a 
copy  yrom  the  authour.  He  begged  that 
might  be  marked  on  it      •     •     •     •     • 

*'  I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  faith- 
ful and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

^'  Jamss  Boswkll." 

"  sir  albxander  dick  to  dr.  samurl 

JOHNSON. 
»Pratoiillekl,  l7Ui  Febnunj,  ITH. 

"  Sir, — ^I  had  yesterday  the  honour  of 
receiving  your  book  of  your  '  Journey  to 
the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,'  which 
you  was  so  good  as  to  send  me,  by  the  hands 
of  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Bosweli,of  Auch- 
inleck;  for  which  I  return  you  my  most 
hearty  thanks;  and,  after  carefully  reading 
it  over  again,  shall  deposit  it  in  my  little 


collection  of  choice  books,  next  our  wortbi 
friend's  *  Journey  to  Corsiea.'   Ai  theie 
are  many  things  to  admire  in  botb  perfoi^ 
mances,  I  have  oilen  wished  thatnotratdi 
or  journey  should  be  published  but  tbote 
undertaken  by  persons  of  integrity,  tod  ca* 
pacity  to  judge  well  and  descnbe  faithlUly, 
and  in  good  language,  the  BitU8tk)o,  coodi- 
tion,  ami  manners  of  the  coantnes  ptoed 
through.     Indeed,  our  country  of  Scotluid, 
in  spite  of  the  union  of  the  crnwos,  is  idU 
in  most  places  so  devoid  of  clothings  or  cov- 
er from  nedges  and  plantations,  ihst  it  was 
well  you  esLve  your  readers  a  sound  mm- 
toire  wiui  respect  to  that  circumsteoee. 
The  truths  you  have  toki,  and  the  parity  of 
the  language  in  which  they  are  expreand, 
as  your  '  Journey '  is  universally  read,  may, 
and  already  appear  to  have  a  very  good 
effect.    For  a  man  of  my  acquaintaooe, 
who  has  the  largest  nursery  for  trees  and 
hedges  in  this  country,  tells  me,  that  of  late 
the  demand  upon  him  for  these  artidea  ii 
doubled,  and  sometimes  tripled.    1  bavfi 
therefore,  listed  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  in 
some  of  my  memorandums  of  the  principal 
planters  and  favourers  of  the  enckwuiti, 
under  a  name  which  I  took  the  liberty  to 
invent   from    the    Greek   Papadendrim. 
Lord  Auchinleck  and  some  few  more  are  of 
the  list.    I  am  told  that  one  gentleman  in 
the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  viz.  Sit  Archibald 
Grant,  has  planted  above  fifl^  millions  of 
trees  on  a  piece  of  very  wild  eronnd  at 
Monimusk:  I  must  inquire  if  he  has  fenced 
them  well,  before  he  enters  my  list;  for 
that  is  the  soul  of  enclosing.    I  began  my* 
self  to  plant  a  little,  our  ground  being  too 
valuable  for  much,  and  that  is  now  fiAy 
years  affo;  and  the  trees,  now  inmy  aeveih 
ty*four3i  year,  I  look  up  to  with  reverence, 
and  show  them  to  my  eldest  son,  now  inhtf 
fifteenth  year;  and  they  are  the  fullbeigU 
of  my  country-house  here,  where  1  had  ih« 

Eleasure  of  receiving  you,  and  hope  againto 
ave  that  satisfaction  with  our  mutusl  friend, 
Mr.  Boswell.  I  shall  alwmja  continue,  witb 
the  ti  uest  esteem,  dear  Doctor,  yoor  mwh 
obliged  and  obedient  humble  aervant, 

"Albxakobb  DiceV* 


(C 


TO 


JAMKS   B08WBI.L,    BSQ. 

"  Dbjib  sir,— It  is  so  long  dnce  I  bean 
any  thing  from  you  ^,  that  f  am  not  tstj 
about  it;  write  something  to  me  next  pos^ 
When  you  sent  your  lastletter,  every  uing 
seemed  to  be  mending;  I  hope  nothing  has 

<  For  a  ehaiacter  of  thia  very  amiahia  bbb*^ 
ante,  vol.  i.  p.  886,  and  the  Biagn^kkal  Dit- 
Kofiory.    Ha  died  in  1788.— Boawsu. 

*  By  the  then  eooise  of  the  poflt»  m^  ^'^'k^ 
tsr  of  the  14th  had  not  yel  iiaobad  lBaB.-->o*- 

WBIiL. 
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Ittdy  ffiown  wone,  I  siappcMe  yoang 
Alexander  continues  to  thrive,  and  veron- 
ica is  now  very  pretty  company.  I  do  not 
tuppoee  the  lady  is  yet  reconciled  to  me; 
yet  let  her  know  that  I  love  her  very  well, 
and  value  her  ver^  much. 

*■  Dr  Blair  is  printing  some  sermons.  If 
they  are  all  like  the  first,  which  I  have  read, 
they  are  iermanes  awrei,  ac  auto  magi9 
marei.  It  is  excellently  written,  both  as  to 
doctrine  and  language.  Mr.  Watson's 
book  ^  seems  to  be  much  esteemed. 

**  Poor  Beauclerk  still  continues  very  ill. 
Langton  lives  on  as  he  used  to  do.  His 
children  are  very  pretty,  and,  I  think,  his 
lady  loses  her  Scotch  s.     Paoli  I  never  see. 

**  I  have  been  so  distressed  by  difficultv 
of  breathing,  that  I  lost,  as  was  computed, 
stxwuid-thirty  ounces  of  blood  in  a  few  days. 
1  am  better,  but  not  well. 

*<  I  wish  you  would  be  vigilant  and  get 
me  Graham's  *  Telemachus,'  that  was 
printed  at  Glasgow,  a  very  little  book:  and 
*  JohnsUmi  Poemala^,'*  another  little  nook, 
printi^  at  Middleburgh. 

**  Mrs.  Williams  sends  her  compliments, 
and  promises  that  when  you  come  hither 
she  will  accommodate  you  as  well  as  ever 
she  ean  in  the  old  room.  She  wishes  to 
know  whether  vou  sent  her  book  to  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon. 

**  My  dear  Boswell,  do  not  neglect  to 
write  to  me;  lor  ^our  kindness  is  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  my  hfe,  which  I  should  be  sorry 
to  lose.    I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

<'Sam.  JoHirsoN." 

''to   dr.    SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

**  EdAbiDsh,  S4th  Febrnary,  ITH. 

*'  Deak  sir,— Your  letter  dated  the  18th 
htstant,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  last 
post.  Although  my  late  long  neglect,  or 
mther  delay,  was  trul^  culpable,  I  am  tempt- 
ed not  to  regret  it,  since  It  has  produced  me 
eo  valuable  a  proof  of  your  regard.  I  did, 
indeed,  during  that  inexcusable  silence, 
sometimes  divert  the  reproaches  of  my  own 
mind,  by  fancying  that  I  should  hear  a^ain 
froia  you,  inquiring  with  some  anxiety 
^K>tit  me,  because,  lor  aught  you  knew,  I 
ioight  hare  been  ill. 

*'Yo«  are  pleased  to  show  me  that  my 
kindnesa  is  tn  some  consequence  to  you. 
My  heart  ts  elated  at  the  thought  Be 
assured,  mv  dear  sir,  that  my  affection  and 
reverence  for  you  are  exalted  and  steadv. 
f  do  not  believe  that  a  more  perfect  attach- 
ment ever  existed  in  ihe  history  of  man* 

*  ffktory  of  Philip  the  Second. — ^Boiwelx.. 

*  [I^y  Rodiei  WB9  a  native  of  England,  bat 
Am  md  lhr«d  long  in  Scotland,  and  neTer,  it  k 
tmtd^  «Btifely  lost  the  aecent  dia  had  acquired 
tfiera.— Eb.] 

'   [See  oftfe,  foL  i.  p.  Mt.-»Cn.] 
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kind.  And  it  is  a  noble  attachment;  for 
the  attractions  are  genius,  learning,  uid 
piety. 

"Your  difiiculty  of  breathing  alarms  me, 
and  brinffs  into  my  imagination  an  event, 
which,  although,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  I  must  expect  at  some  period,  I 
cannot  view  with  composure. 

"  My  wife  is  much  honoured  by  what 

you  say  of  her.    She  begs  you  may  accept 

of  her  best  compliments.    She  is  to  send 

you  some  mannalade  of  oranges  of  her  own 

making. 

•        •••••• 

"I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  most 
obliged  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

''James  Boswell." 

["dr.  JOHNSON  to  MRS.  ASTON. 
**  Bolt-court,  FlMt-atreet,  Sth  March,  ITTT. 

"  Dear  madam, — As  we  pass  on 
through  the  journey  of  life,  we  meet,  Jj^ 
and  ought  to  expect,  many  unpleas- 
ing  occurrences,  but  many  likewise  encoun- 
ter us  unexpected.  I  have  this  morning 
heard  from  Lucy  of  your  illness.  I  heard 
indeed  in  the  next  sentence  that  you  are  to 
a  great  degree  recovered.  May  vour  re- 
covery, dearest  madam,  be  complete  and 
lasting  !  The  hopes  of  paying  you  the 
annual  visit  is  one  of  the  few  solaces  with 
which  my  imagination  gratifies  me,  and  my 
wish  is,  that  I  may  find  vou  happy. 

"  My  health  is  much  broken ;  my  nights 
are  very  restless,  and  will  not  be  made  more 
comfortable  by  remembering  that  one  of  the 
friends  whom  I  value  most  is  suffering 
equally  with  myself. 

"  Be  pleased,  dearest  lad^r,  to  let  me  know 
how  you  are ;  and  if  writing  be  trouble- 
some, get  dear  Mrs.  Gastrell  to  write  for 
you.  1  hope  she  is  well  and  able  to  assist 
you  ;  and  wish  that^ou  may  so  well  recover, 
as  to  repay  her  kindness,  if  she  should 
want  you.  May  you  both  live  long  happy 
together  !  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most 
humble  servant,        "  Sam.  Johitsov.*'] 

"  TO  JAMRS   boswell,    RSQ. 

«*  l4Ui  March,  1777. 

"  De4E  sir,— I  have  been  much  pleased 
with  your  lati*  lot  for,  and  am  glad  that  my 
old  enemy,  Mrs  Boswell,  begins  to  feel 
some  remorse.  As  to  Miss  Veronica's 
Scotch,  I  think  i(  cannot  be  helped.  An 
English  maid  yo\k  might  easily  have ;  but 
she  would  still  imitate  the  ffreater  numberi 
as  they  would  be  likewise  those  whom  she 
must  most  respect.  Her  dialect  will  not  be 
gross.  Her  mamma  has  not  much  Scotcli, 
and  you  have  youreelf  verv  little.  I  hope 
she  knoiws  my  name,  and  aoes  not  call  ne 

*— ■       III      I  ■  «  ■ 

^  JohnfOfi  is  the  most  common  Englidi  Ibma- 
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*^  The  immediate  csuse  of  my  writings  it 
this  :  One  Shaw,  who  aeema  a  modest  and 
a  decent  man,  has  written  an  Erse  Gram- 
mar, which  a  very  learned  Highlander, 
Macbean,  has,  at  my  request,  examined 
and  approved. 

<<  The  book  is  very  little,  but  Mr.  Shaw 
has  been  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  set  it 
at  half  a  guinea,  though  I  advised  only  a 
crown,  and  thought  myself  liberal.  You, 
whom  the  authour  considers  as  a  ^reat 
encourager  of  ingenious  men,  will  receive  a 
parcel  of  his  proposals  and  receipts.  1  have 
undertaken  to  give  you  notice  of  them,  and 
to  solicit  your  countenance.  You  must  ask 
no  poor  man,  because  the  price  is  really  too 
hign.    Yet  such  a  work  deserves  patronage. 

"It  is  proposed  to  augment  our  club 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  of  which  I  am  glad-, 
for  as  we  have  several  in  it  whom  I  do  not 
much  like  to  consort  with  ^,  I  am  for  redu- 
cing it  to  a  mere  miscellaneous  collection  of 
conspicuous  men,  without  any  determinate 
character.        •       •        •        •        • 

I  am,  dear  sir,  most  affectionately  yours, 

*'  Sam.  Johvson. 

^<  My  respects  to  madam,  to  Veronica,  to 
Alexander,  to  Euphemia,  to  David." 

["to   MBS.    ASTON. 

^  15th  Mtrch,  irn. 

**  Dearest  madam^ — The  letter  with 
Poab.  ^]|jeh  I  was  favoured,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Mrs.  Gastrell,  has  contributed 
very  little  to  quiet  my  solicitude.  I  am  in- 
deed more  frighted  than  by  Mrs.  Porter's 
account.  Yet  since  you  have  had  strength 
to  conquer  your  disorder  so  as  to  obtain  a 
partial  recovery,  I  think  it  reasonable  to 
believe,  that  the  favourable  season  whk^h  is 
now  coming  forward  may  restore  you  to 

Jrour  former  health.  Do  not,  dear  madam, 
ose  your  courage,  nor  by  despondence  or 
inactivity  pve  way  to  the  disease.  Use 
such  exercise  as  you  can  bear,  and  excite 
cheerful  thoughts  in  your  own  mind.  Do 
not  harass  your  faculties  with  laborious  at- 
tention :  nothing  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  more 
mischievous  tendency  in  a  state  of  body  like 
yours,  than  deep  meditation  or  perplexing 
solicitude.  Gaiety  is  a  duty,  when  health 
requires  it.  Entertain  yourself  as  you  can 
with  small  amusements  or  light  conversa- 
tion, and  let  nothing  but  your  devotion  ever 
make  you  serious.  But  while  I  exhort  you, 
my  dearest  lady,  to  merriment,  I  am  very 

tion  of  the  nmame  from  John;  iohnaton  the 
Scotch.  My  illitflrioiiB  fnend  obsared  that  many 
North  Britoni  pronoooced  his  name  in  their  own 
way. — BoswxLL. 

^  On  account  of  their  diflMog  from  him  as  to 
felick>n  and  politicks. — ^Boswkli*.  [Mean. 
Burke,  Beaaclerk,  Fox,  &c.  It  was  aboat  thki 
time  that  xMr.  Sheridan,  Lord  Upper-Ovory,  Dr. 
Marlay,  and  Mr.  Dunning  were  adinitted.-i-£i>.] 


serious  myself.  The  loss  or  danger  of  t 
friend  is  not  to  be  considered  with  indiffer- 
ence ;  but  I  derive  some  consolation  from 
the  thought,  that  you  do  not  languish  unat- 
tended; that  you  are  not  in  the  hands  of 
strangers  or  servants,  but  have  a  sister  at 
hand  to  watch  your  wants  and  supply  them. 
If,  at  this  distance,  I  can  be  of  any  use,  by 
consulting  physicians,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, I  hope  you  will  employ  me.  I  have 
thought  on  a  journey  to  StaiSbrdsiiire;  and 
hope,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  climb  Slow  HiU, 
and  to  find  there  the  pleasuie  which  I  have 
BO  oAen  found.  Let  me  hear  again  from 
ou.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  bma- 
le  servant,  ^<  Sam.  Jobksojt.") 
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"MR.  BOSWELL   TO   DR.   JOHNSON. 

**  EdiBbarch,  4ili  April,  ST17. 

Afler  informing  him  of  the  death  of  my 
little  son  David,  and  that  I  could  not  come 
to  London  this  Spring  : 

"  I  think  it  hard  that  I  should  be  a  whob 
year  without  seeing  you.  May  I  presnme 
to  petition  for  a  meeting  with  you  in  the 
autumn  ?  Tou  have,  I  oelieve,  seen  aU  the 
cathedrals  in  England,  except  that  of  Car* 
lisle.  If  you  are  to  be  with  l}u  Tayk>r,  at 
Ashbourne,  it  would  not  be  a  great  journey 
to  come  thither.  We  may  pass  a  few  most 
agreeable  days  there  by  ourselves,  and  I  will 
accompany  you  a  good  part  of  Uie  way  Id 
the  southward  again.    Fray  think  cf  this. 

«  You  forget  that  Mr.  Shaw's  £rae  Gram* 
mar  was  put  into  your  hands  by  myself  last 
year.  Lord  Efflintnune  put  it  into  mine. 
I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Macbean  approves  of  it. 
I  have  received  Mr.  Shawns  proposals  lor 
its  publication,  which  I  can  perceive  are 
-wHiXBiily  the  hand  of  a  nuuier,     •     •     • 

"Pray  get  for  me  all  the  editioos  of 
'Walton's  Lives.'  I  have  a  notion  that 
the  republication  of  them  with  notes  will 
fall  upon  me,  between  Dr^  Home  and  Lord 
Hailea8.» 

Mr.  Shaw's  proposals  t  for  an  "  AnalvM 
of  the  Scotch  Celtic  Language*'  werettkn» 
illuminated  by  the  pen  of  Johnson  : 

<*  Tliough  the  Erse  dialect  of  the  Celtic 
lanfiruage  has,  &om  the  earliest  times,  been 
spoken  in  Britain,  and  still  subsists  in  the 
northern  parts  and  adjacent  islands,  yet,  by 
the  negligence  of  a  people  rather  warliloe 
than  lettered,  it  has  hitherto  been  left  to  tbe 
caprice  and  judgment  of  every  gaiter,  snd 
has  floated  m  the  living  voice,  without  the 

'  None  of  the  penoas  bem  nMationed  esecotad 
the  work  which  thev  Bad  m  oeatempladao. 
Walton 'a  valuable  book,  bowavar,  baa  bam  eor- 
rectly  repobliabed  in  qaaito  and  octavo,  with  waSau 
and  illustrations  by  the  Rev.  ftlr.  ZmkIl^Ma^ 
Lojra.  [It  was  abo  printed  at  the  Clanodan 
preaa,  m  1806,  m  two  volmaes,  12nio.,  sad 
voU  8vo.,  1824.«— Hai.1..) 
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of  analogy,  or  direction  of  rules. 
An  Erse  grammar  is  an  addition  to  the 
stores  of  literature;  and  its  authour  hopes 
for  the  indulgence  always  shown  to  those 
that  attempt  to  do  what  was  never  done  be* 
fore.  If  his  work  shall  be  found  defective, 
it  is  at  least  all  his  own :  he  is  not  like  other 
grammarians,  a  compiler  or  transcriber; 
what  he  delivers,  he  has  learned  by  atten- 
tive observation  among  his  countrymen, 
who  perhaps  will  be  themselves  surprised 
to  see  that  speech  reduced  to  principles, 
which  they  have  used  only  bv  imitation. 

^*  The  use  of  this  book  will,  however,  not 
be  confined  to  the  mountains  and  islands  : 
it  will  afford  a  pleasing  and  important  sub- 
ject of  speculation  to  those  whose  studies 
lead  them  to  trace  the  affinity  of  languages, 
and  the  migrations  of  the  ancient  races  of 
mankind." 

"to   dr.    SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

«*61«K0W,  S4th  April,  ITTZ. 

"Mt  dear  sir, — Our  worthy    friend 
Thrale'a  death  having  appeared  in  the  news- 

ripers,  and  been  afnerwards  contradicted, 
have  been  placed  in  a  state  of  very  unea- 
sy uncertainty,  from  which  I  hoped  to  be 
relieved  by  you  :  but  my  hopes  have  as  yet 
been  vain.  How  could  you  omit  to  write 
to  me  on  such  an  occasion  ?  I  shall  wait 
with  anxiety. 

''  I  am  going  to  Auchinleek  to  stay  a 
fortnight  with  mv  father.  It  is  better  not 
to  be  there  very  long  at  one  time.  But  fre- 
quent renewals  of  attention  are  agreeable 
to  him. 

"  Pray  tell  me  about  this  edition  of  Eng- 
hah  Poets,  with  a  Preface,  biographical  and 
critical,  to  each  Authour,  by  Samuel  Jolm- 
aoD,  LL.  D.'  which  I  see  advertised.  1  am 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  it.  Indeed 
1  am  happy  to  feel  that  I  am  capable  of  be- 
ing so  much  delighted  with  literature.  But 
is  not  the  charm  of  this  publication  chiefly 
owing  to  the  magnum  nomen  in  the  front 
of  it  ? 

*'  What  do  vou  say  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
Memoirs  and  last  Letters  <  ? 

"  My  wife  has  made  marmalade  of  oran- 
ges for  you.  I  left  her  and  my  daughters 
and  Alexander.all  well  vesterday.  I  have 
taught  Veronica  to  speak  of  you  thus  ;  Dr. 
Johnson,  not  John«<on.-^I  remain,  my  dear 
sir,  your  most  affectionate,  and  obliged 
bomole  servant,         <<  James  Bos  well." 

**T0  JABfSS   B08WELL,    ES^. 

**8d  May,  1777. 

<«  Dear  siR^^The  story  of  Mr.  Thrale's 
deRth,  aa  he  had  neither  been  sick  nor  in 

'  [Dr.  Maty*s  poathninoiis  edition  of  the  Me- 
jDoos  and  BfiiCflUaneoas  Works  of  Lord  Chester- 
field, pubtkbed  by  Mr.  Jnstamond  saify  in  1777. 

~^1 


any  other  danger,  made  so  little  impression 
upon  me,  that  I  never  thought  about  obvi- 
ating its  effects  on  any  body  else.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  produced  by  the  Eng- 
lish custom  3  of  making  April  fools,  that  is, 
of  sending  one  another  on  some  foolish  er- 
rand on  the  first  of  April. 

'*  Tell  Mrs.  Boswefi  that  I  shall  taste  her 
marmalade  cautiously  at  first.  Timeo  Da- 
naos  et  dona  fererUe$.  Beware,  says  the 
Italian  proverb,  of  a  reconciled  enemy. 
But  when  I  find  it  does  me  no  harm,  I  shall 
then  receive  it,  and  be  thankful  for  it  as  a 
pledge  of  firm,  and,  I  hope,  of  unalterable 
kindness.  She  is,  ader  all,  a  dear,  dear 
lady. 

<<  Please  to  return  Dr.  Blair  thanks  for 
his  sermons.  The  Scotch  write  English 
wonderfully  well. 

"  Your  frequent  visits  to  Auchinleek,  and 
your  short  stay  there,  are  very  laudable  and 
very  judicious.  Your  present  concord  with 
your  father  gives  me  great  pleasure;  it  was 
all  that  you  seemed  to  want. 

"  My  health  is  very  bad,  and  my  nights 
are  very  unquiet.  What  can  I  do  to  meud 
them  ?  I  have  for  this  summer  nothing  bet- 
ter in  prosoect  than  a  journey  into  Stafford- 
shire and  Derbyshire,  perhaps  with  Oxford 
and  Birmingham  in  my  way. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Miss  Veroni- 
ca; I  must  leave  it  to  her  philosophy  to 
comfort  you  for  the  loss  of  little  David. 
You  must  remember,  that  to  keep  three  out 
of  four  IS  more  than  your  share.  Mrs. 
Thrale  has  but  four  out  of  eleven. 

"  I  am  engaged  to  write  little  Lives,  and 
little  Prefaces,  to  a  little  edition  of  the  Eng- 
lish Poets.  I  think  I  have  persuaded  the 
booksellers  to  insert  something  of  Thomson; 
and  if  ^ou  could  give  me  some  information 
about  him,  for  the  life  which  we  have  is  very 
scanty,  I  should  be  glad. — I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

<<  Sam.  JoBNSoir." 

To  those  who  delight  in  tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  works  of  literature,  it  will  be  an 
entertainment  to  compare  the  limited  de« 
si^n  with  the  ample  execution  of  that  ad* 
mirable  performance,  "  The  Lives  of  the 
English  Poets,"  which  is  the  richest,  most 
beautiful,  and  indeed  most  perfect,  produc- 
tion of  Johnson's  pen.  His  notk>n  of  it  at 
this  time  appears  in  the  preceding  letter. 
He  has  a  memorandum  in  this  year; 

"  39th  May,  Easter^ve.  I  treated  with 
booksellers  on  a  bargain,  but  the  time  was 
not  kmff.'' 

The  bargain  was  ooneemin^  that  under- 
taking; but  his  tender  conscience   seems 

*  [Not  merely  aa  English  cnstoBft^-the  French 
have  the  same;  but  what  we  call  April  fook  they 
term  **  poi§$on  d*ATTfl.>*--ED.] 
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alarmed,  lest  it  should  have  intruded  too 
much  on  his  devout  preparation  for  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  ensuing  day.  But,  indeed, 
▼ery  little  time  was  necessary  for  Johnson's 
concluding  a  treaty  with  the  hookseller;  as 
he  had,  I  helieve,  less  attention  to  profit 
from  his  lahours,  than  any  man  to  whom 
literature  has  been  a  profession.  I  shall 
here  insert,  from  a  letter  to  roe  from  my  late 
worthy  friend  Mr.  Edward  Dilly,  though  of 
a  later  date,  an  account  of  this  plan  so  hap- 
pity  conceived,  since  it  was  the  occasion  of 
procuring  for  us  an  elegant  collection  of  the 
nest  biography  and  criticism  of  which  our 
Umguage  can  ooast. 

"  TO  JAMB8  B08WBLL,  ESQ. 

»  SouUiiU,  26tli  Sept.  1777. 

"  Dear  sir, — You  find  by  this  letter,  that 
I  am  still  in  the  same  calm  retreat,  from  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  London,  as  when  I  wrote 
to  you  last.  I  am  happy  to  find  you  had 
such  an  agreeable  meeting  with  your  old 
friend  Dr.  Johnson;  I  have  no  doubt  your 
stock  is  much  increased  by  the  interview; 
few  men,  nay,  I  may  say,  scarcely  any  man 
has  got  that  fund  of  knowledge  and  enter- 
tainment as  Dr.  Johnson  in  conversation. 
When  he  opens  iVeely,  every  one  is  atten- 
tive to  what  he  says,  and  cannot  fail  of  im- 
provement as  well  as  pleasure. 

**  The  edition  of  thepoets,  now  printing, 
will  do  honour  to  the  English  press;  and  a 
concise  account  of  the  life  of  each  authour, 
b^  Dr.  Johnson,  will  be  a  very  valuable  ad- 
dition, and  stamp  the  reputation  of  this  edi- 
tion superiour  to  any  thmg  that  is  gone  be- 
fore. The  first  cause  that  gave  rise  to  this 
undertaking,  I  believe,  was  owiuff  to  the 
little  trifling  edition  of  the  poets,  pnnting  by 
the  Martins  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  be  sold 
by  Bell  in  London,  Upon  examining  the 
volumes  which  were  pnnted,  the  type  was 
found  so  extremely  small,  that  many  persons 
could  not  read  them:  not  onl^  this  incon- 
venience attended  it,  but  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  press  was  verv  conspicuous.  These 
reasons,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  an  invasion  of 
what  we  call  our  Literaiy  Property,  Induced 
the  London  booksellers  to  print  an  ele- 
gant and  accurate  edition  of  all  the  Englirii 
poets  of  reputation,  from  Chaucer  to  the 
present  time. 

"  Accordingly  a  select  number  of  the  most 
respectable  b^ksellera  met  on  Uie  occasion: 
ana,  on  consultins  together,  agreed,  that  all 
the  proprietors  of  copyright  in  the  various 
poets  shoukl  be  summoned  togeUier;  and 
when  their  opinions  were  given,  to  proceed 
immediately  on  the  business.  Accoroinffly  a 
meeting  was  held,  consisting  of  about  Jbrty 
of  the  moat  respectable  booksellers  of  Lon- 
don, when  it  was  agreed  that  an  elegant 
and  uniform  edition  of'  The  English  Poets ' 
ihould  be  immediately  printed,  with  a  con- 


cise account  of  the  life  of  each  anthomr  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson;  and  that  three  per- 
sons should  be  deputed  to  wait  upon  Dr, 
Johnson,  to  solicit  him  to  undettake  the 
Lives;  viz.  T.  Da  vies,  Strahan,  and  Cadetl. 
The  Doctor  very  politely  undertook  it,  aod 
seemed  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  propo* 
sal.  As  to  the  terms,  it  was  leA  entirely  to 
the  Doctor  to  name  his  own;  he  mentkiord 
two  hundred  guineas  ^ ;  it  was  immedialriy 
agreed  to;  and  a  farther  compliment,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  made  him.  A  committee  was 
likewise  appointed  to  engage  tlie  best  en- 
mvers,  viz.  Bartoloezi,  Sherwin,  Hall,  kc 
Likewise  another  eommittee  for  ^ving  di- 
rections  about  the  paper,  printing,  lie;  no 
that  the  whole  will  be  conducted  with  sfHrit, 
and  in  the  best  manner,  with  respect  to  au- 
thorship, editorship,  engravings,  &c.  fce. 
My  brother  will  give  you  a  list  of  the  poeti 
we  mean  to  give,  many  of  which  are  withto 
the  time  of  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  which 
Martin  and  Bell  cannot  give,  as  they  have 
no  property  in  them:  the  proprietors  are 
almost  all  the  booksellers  in  Lonaon,  of  con* 
sequence. — I  am,  dear  sir,  ever  yours, 

«  Edward  Dillt." 

I  shall  aflerwards  have  occasion  to  consi- 
der the  extensive  and  varied  range  which 
Johnson  took,  when  he  was  once  led  upon 

S:>UDd  which  he  trod  with  a  pecuKar  de- 
bt, having  long  been  intimately  acquaint- 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  it  that  could 
interest  and  please. 

"  DR.  JOBNSON  TO  CHARLES  O^COirXfOB, 

E8«9. 

«*  ism  Mar,  »rn. 
<*  SiRr-^Having  had  the  pleasure  of  eoo- 
versing  with  Dr.  Campbell  about  your  char- 

1  Johnaon'a  modentlon  in  demaadii^  ao  ■nail 
a  ram  is  extraoidiiianr.  Had  be  asked  one  the«- 
aand,  or  even  fiileen  nondred  gnineaa,  the  book- 
aellere,  who  knew  the  Talae  of  his  aame,  wooM 
donbdeaa  have  readily  given  it  They  have  pio^ 
aUy  got  five  thooaand  goioeaa  by  thia  wmk  a  the 
couzse  of  twenty-five  years. — Mai^ohk.  [It 
most  be  recoUeeied  that  Johnson  at  fiitf  adaiidcd 
very  abort  prefiicea— he  afterwaidB  expanded  his 
design. — ^£d.] 

'  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper  Walker,  of  the  tiaiBurji , 
Dnblin,  who  obligio|ly  communicated  to  me  Ibm 
and  a  foraier  letter  from  Dr.  Johnaon  to  lbs  awne 
gentleman  (for  which  see  vol.  i.  p.  189),  wnbw  Id 
me  as  follows: — *'  Perhaps  it  woidd  gnti^  ytw  to 
have  some  aocomit  of  Mr.  0*Conoor,  lie  ia  «a 
amiable,  leaned,  venerable  oM  gentleman,  of  aa 
independent  fbitone,  who  Uvea  at  Betoaanr.  m 
the  county  of  Roscommon:  he  is  an  admired 
writer,  and  member  of  the  Irish  Academy.  Thm 
above  letter  ia  aUnded  to  in  the  pielaoe  lo  Cba 
secondeditionofhis<DMBert>p.8."  Mr.CCte* 
nor  aft^warda  died  at  the  age  of  ei|hly-lvo,  July 
1, 1791.    See  a  well-diawa  fhaiaftar  «f  Ite  an 
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aeter  wd  your  litoraiy  iiiidertakijig»  I  am 
neaolved  to  gratify  myself  by  renewing  a  cor* 
respondence  which  began  and  ended  a  great 
while  ago,  and  ended,  i  am  afraid,  by  my 
fault,  ft  fault  which,  if  you  have  not  forgot- 
ten it,  you  muat  now  forgive. 

"  If  I  have  ever  diaappointed  you,  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you  that  you  have  likewiae 
diaappointed  me.  1  expected  great  diacov- 
eriea  in  Irish  antiauity,  and  large  publica- 
tiona  in  the  Irish  language:  but  the  world 
atill  remains  as  it  was,  doubtfid  and  igno- 
rant. What  the  Irish  language  is  in  itself, 
and  to  what  languages  it  has  affinity,  are 
very  interesting  questions,  which  every 
man  wishes  to  see  resolved  that  has  any 
philological  or  historical  curiosity.  Dr.  Lo- 
laod  b^ns  his  history  too  late :  the  ages 
which  deserve  an  exact  inouiry  are  those 
times  (/or  such  there  were  i)  when  Ireland 
was  the  school  of  the  west,  the  quiet  liabita- 
tion  of  sanctity  and  literature.    If  you  could 

five  a  history,  though  imperfect,  of  the 
rish  nation,  from  its  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity to  the  invasion  from  England,  you 
would  amplify  knowledge  with  new  views 
and  new  objects.  Set  about  it,  therefore, 
if  you  can :  do  what  you  can  easily  do  with- 
out anxious  exactness.  Lay  the  foundation, 
and  leave  the  superstructure  to  posterity. 
— I  am,  sir,  your  numble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHirsotr." 

£mrly  in  this  year  came  out,  in  two  vol- 
umes quarto,  the  posthumous  works  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Zacnary  Pearce,  bishop  of 
Rochester;  being  '*A  Commentary,  with 
Notes,  on  the  four  Evangelists  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,"  with  other  theological 
pieces.  Johnson  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  grateful  return  to  that  excellent 
prelate^,  who,  we  have  seen,  was  the  only 

the  '*  Geotlemaa'B  Magaane'*  for  Angnvt,  1791. 
— ^Boswsx.L. 

>  [lo  AndefsoB't  '*  Sketcbasof  the  Native  Iridi,*' 
p.  5.  ed.  1828,  theiB  b  oo  theie  wordi,  <*  roa 
9ueh  there  were,**  the  following  Bote:  "  These 
wofdi  wero  inisqiioted  by  Dr.  Campbell  in  bia 
ecrietvrea,  *  ir  euch  there  were,*  althoogh  be 
was  aetnally  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  O'Connor.*' 
The  editor  confenee  that  Dr.  CampbelPa  reading 
aeema  the  more  probable  of  the  two. — ^En.] 

*  [Mn.  Thtale,  in  one  of  her  letten,  repeats  a 
evnooa  anecdote  of  this  prelate,  which  ehe  proba- 
biy  had  ffom  Dr.  JohDK>n  htmself:  <*  We  will  act 
ae  Dr.  Zaehary  Pearce,  the  famooi  biihop  of 
Roebfliter,  did,  when  he  loet  the  wife  he  so  maeh 
loved — call  for  one  gkai  to  the  haabhof  her  who 
m  depaited  sever  more  to  retoro,  and  then  go 
qakaj  back  la  the  tmul  daties  of  life,  and  for- 
bear  to  mentioa  her  again  from  that  time  to  the 
last  davoriL"^i^ff.  2.  p.  218.  Bat  he  •nr- 
vived  nia  lady  hot  a  few  months,  and  hii  death  was 
(if  not  oceasiansd)  certainly  aceelerated  by  her 
loea  She  died  2ad  Oct  1778,  and  he  29th  Jane, 
1774,  altar  a  aaioa  of  fifty-one  yeaia. — ^Ed.] 


paison  who  gave  him  aqy  aaaiataaoe  in  the 
compilation  of  hia  dictionary.  The  bishop 
had  leA  some  account  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter, written  by  himaelf.  To  thia  Johnson 
made  some  valuable  additions  f,  and  also 
furnished  to  the  editor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Der- 
by 3^  a  dedication  t,  which  I  shall  here  insert; 
both  because  it  will  appear  at  this  time  with 
peculiar  proprietv,  and  because  it  will  tend 
to  propagate  and  increase  that  **  fervour  of 
loyalty,**  which  in  me,  who  boast  of  the 
name  of  tory,  is  not  only  a  principle,  but  a 
passion. 

"to  the  kino. 

"  Sir, — I  presume  to  lay  before  your  ma- 
jesty the  last  labours  of  a  learned  biehon, 
who  died  in  the  toils  and  dutiea  of  his  call- 
ing. He  ia  now  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
earthly  honours  and  rewards;  and  only  the 
hope  of  inciting  others  to  imitate  him, 
makes  it  now  fit  to  be  remembered,  that  he 
enjoyed  in  his  life  the  favour  of  your 
majesty. 

"  The  tumultuary  life  of  princes  seldom 
permits  them  to  survey  the  wide  extent  of 
national  interest,  without  losing  sight  of 
private  merit;  to  exhibit  qualities  which 
may  be  imitated  by  the  highest  and  the  hum- 
blest of  mankind;  and  to  be  at  once  amia- 
ble and  great. 

'*  Such  characters,  if  now  and  then  they 
appear  in  history,  are  contemplated  witn 
admiration.  May  it  be  the  ambition  of  all 
your  subjects  to  make  haste  with  their  tri- 
bute of  reverence !  and  as  posterity  may 
learn  from  your  majesty  how  kings  should 
live,  may  they  learn  likewise  from  your  peo* 
pie  how  they  shouki  be  honoured! — ^I  am, 
may  it  please  your  majesty,  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  your  majeaty's  most  duti- 
ful and  devoted  auDJect  and  servant" 

In  the  summer  he  wrote  a  prologue* 
which  was  spoken  before  '*  A  Word  to  the 
Wise,"  a  comedy  by  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly, 
which  had  been  brought  upon  the  stage  m 
1770;  but  he  being  a  writer  for  ministry  in 
one  of  the  newspapers,  it  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
popular  fury,  and  in  the  playhouse  phrase, 
was  damned.  By  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Harris,  the  proprietor  of  Covent-garden 
theatre,  it  was  now  exhibited  for  one  night, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  authour's  widow  and 
children.  To  conciliate  tlie  favour  of  the 
audience  was  the  intention  of  Johnson's 
prolo^e,  which,  as  it  is  not  long,  I  shall 
here  insert,  as  a  proof  that  his  poetical  ta- 
lents were  in  no  degree  impaireo. 

3  [Died  6th  Oct  1778,  the  Rev.  J.  Der- 
by,  A.  M.  rector  of  Soathflect  and  Longfield  in 
Kent,  and  one  of  the  aiz  praaehen  in  Canterbniy 
CathediaL — Oeni.  Mag.  He  had  married  Bi- 
ihop Pearee*s  nieee.  Johnson  in  a  letter  to  Mn. 
Thiale,-— <*  My  clerioal  fiiend  Derbjr  is  dead.'*— 
En.] 
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••Tlik  nigbt  praMBts  a  ^j,  which  pabtiek  rage. 
Or  right  or  wrong,  once  booted  from  the  atage: 
FVom  zed  or  mdiee  now  no  more  we  dread. 
For  English  vengeance  voata  not  ^tith  the  dead. 
A  generoos  foe  rmrds  with  pitjing  eye 
The  man  whom  £te  haa  laid  where  all  must  lie. 
To  wit,  reviving  from  its  anthoar*s  dost, 
Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  jnst: 
Let  no  renewed  hostilities  invade 
Th*  oblivions  grave's  inviolable  shade. 
Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  appease. 
And  him  who  cannot  hnit,  allow  to  please; 
To  please  by  scenes,  unconscious  of  offence, 
By  harmless  merriment  or  nsefol  sense. 
where  aught  of  bright  or  fair  the  piece  displays. 
Approve  it  only; — 'tis  too  late  to  praise.. 
If  want  of  skill  or  want  of  care  appear. 
Forbear  to  hiss; — the  poet  cannot  hear. 
By  all,  like  him,  must  praise  and  blame  be  found, 
At  hut,  a  fleeting  gleam  or  empty  soond: 
Yet  then  shall  calm  reflectbn  bless  the  night. 
When  liberal  pity  dignified  delight; 
When  pleasure  fired  her  torch  at  virtue's  flame. 
And  mirth  was  bounty  with  an  humbler  name." 

[Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  was  al- 
r*3?40  ^*^}^  liberal  in  granting  literary 
'  '  assistance  to  others;  and  innume- 
rable are  the  prefaces,  sermons,  lectures, 
and  dedications,  which  he  used  to  make  for 
people  who  begged  of  him.  Mr.  Murphy 
related  in  his  hearing  one  day,  and  he  did 
not  denv  it,  that  when  Murphy  joked  him 
the  week  before  for  having  been  so  diliofent 
of  late  between  Dodd's  sermon  and  Kelly's 
prologue,  Dr.  Johnson  replied,  "  Why,  sir, 
when  they  come  to  me  with  a  dead  stay- 
maker  and  a  dyin?  parson,  what  can  a  man 
do.^  "  He  said,  nowever,  that  "he  hated 
to  give  away  literary  performances,  or  even 
to  sell  them  too  cheaply:  the  next  genera- 
tion shall  not  accuse  me,"  added  he,  '*  of 
beatinff  down  the  price  of  literature:  one 
hates,  oesides,  ever  to  grve  that  which  one 
has  been  accustomed  to  sell;  would  not  you, 
sir,"  turning  to  Mr.  Thrale,  "  ratlier  give 
away  money  than  porter?  "] 

A  circumstance  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  very  pleasing  to  Johnson  occurred  this 
year.  The  tragedy  of  **  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,"  written  by  his  early  companion  in 
London,  Richard  Savage,  was  brought  out 
with  alterations  at  Drury-lane  theatre  i. 
The  prologue  to  it  was  written  by  Mr. 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan;  in  which,  afler 
describing  very  pathetically  the  wretched- 
ness of 

*'  U14ated  Savage,  at  whose  birth  was  given 
No  parent  but  the  muse,  no  friend  but  Heaven," 

>  Our  aathour  has  here  fallen  into  a  alight  mis- 
take: the  prologue  to  this  revived  tragedy  being 
written  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Boswell  very  natn* 
rally  supposed  that  it  was  performed  at  Drury-lane 
theatre.  But  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Kemble  observes  to 
me,  it  was  acted  at  the  theatre  in  Covent  Garden. 
^Malofte. 


he  introduced  an  elegant  compliment  to 
Johnson  on  hia  Dictionary,  that  wondeffal 
performance  which  cannot  be  too  often  or 
too  hifl^ly  praised;  of  which  Mr.  Harris,  is 
his  "Philological  Inquiries s,"  jtietly  and 
liberally  observes,  "  Such  is  its  merit,  thtt 
our  language  does  not  posseaa  a  more  caoi' 
oua,  learnwl,  and  valuable  work."  Tne 
concluding  lines  of  this  prologue  were  these: 

"  So  pleads  the  tale  '  that  gives  to  (htore  thnes 
The  son's  misfortunes  and  the  parent's  crimci: 
There  shall  his  fame  (if  own 'd  to-night)  survive, 
Fix'd  by  the  hand  that  bids  oar  language  five.*' 

Mr.  Sheridan  here  at  once  did  honour  to 
his  taste  and  to  his  liberality  of  sentiment, 
by  showin?  that  he  was  not  prejudiced  from 
the  unlucky  difference  which  had   taken 

Slace  between  his  worthjr  father  and  Dr. 
ohnson  *,  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
Johnson  was  very  desirous  of  reconciliation 
with  old  Mr.  Sheridan.  It  will,  therefore, 
not  seem  at  all  surprising  that  he  was  zeal- 
ous in  acknowledging  the  brilliant  merit  of 
his  son.^  While  it  had  as  yet  been  display- 
ed only  in  the  drama,  Johnson  propoeed  him 
as  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club,  obaerv* 
ing,  that  "  He  who  has  written  the  two 
best  comedies  of  his  age  is  surely  a  consid- 
erable man.'*  And  he  had,  accordingly, 
the  honour  to  be  elected;  for  an  honour  it 
undoubtedly  must  be  allowed  to  be,  when  it 
is  consider&i  of  whom  that  society  consists, 
and  that  a  single  black  ball  excludes  a  can- 
didate. 


c« 


MR.    BOSWELL   TO   DR.   JORNSO?!. 

"  9th  July,  irrt. 

"  Mt  DBAa  SIR, — For  the  health  of  oiy 
wife  and  children  T  have  taken  the  UtUe 
country-house  at  which  you  visited  my  un- 
cle. Dr.  Boswell,  who,  having  lost  his  wife, 
is  gone  to  lire  with  his  son.  We  took  do»- 
session  of  oar  villa  about  a  week  ago.  NVe 
have  a  garden  of  three  quarters  of  an  acre, 
well  stocked  with  fruit-trees  and  flowers, 
and  gooseberries  and  currants,  and  vtue 
and  beans,  and  cabbages,  &c.  &c.  and  my 
children  are  quite  happy.  I  now  write  to 
you  in  a  little  study,  from  the  window  of 
which  I  see  around  me  a  verdant  groT>e, 
and  beyond  it  the  lofly  mountain  call»l  Jr- 
thur*9  Seat 

"  Your  last  letter,  m  which  you  desire 


»  Part  Fiiat,  chap,  iv — ^BoswcLt.. 

3  "  life  of  Richard  Savage,  by  Dr.  Johnsoa.** 
— Shsridait. 

*  [He  likewise  made  some  retribatien  to  Dr. 
Johnson  ibr  the  attack  he  had  mediuted.  aboat 
two  yean  before,  on  the  pamphlet  he  had  pab- 
lished  about  the  AmeticaA  question,  eotiUed^ 
*'  Ttusation  no  7\franny.^*  Some  fhamsnl* 
found  among  Sheridan^s  papera  show  thatbebsd 
intended  ansvreriug  this  pamphlet  in  no  veiy  eoar- 
teous  way.— See  Moore^e  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  Itt — 
Hall.] 
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to  ftend  yov  some  additioiuil  infonnation 
coDeerning  Thomson,  reached  me  very  for- 
tnmitoly  just  as  I  was  gfoing  to  Lanark,  to 
put  my  wife's  two  nephews,  the  young 
Campbells,  to  school  there,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Thomson,  the  master  of  it,  whose 
wife  is  sister  to  the  authour  of  *  The  Sea- 
sons.'   She  is  an  old  woman;  but  her  mem- 
ory is  very  good;  and  she  will  with  plea- 
sure give  me  for  you  every  particular  that 
you  wish  to  know,  and  she  can  tell.    Pray 
then  take  the  trouble  to  send  me  such  ques- 
tions as  may  lead  to  biographical  materials. 
Tott  say  that  the  Life  which  we  have  of 
Thomson  is  scanty.    Since  I  received  your 
letter,  I  have  read  his  Life,  published  under 
the  name  of  Gibber,  but,  as  you  tokl  me, 
really  written  by  a  Mr.  Shiels  t;  that  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Murdoch;  one  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  the '  Seasons,'  published  at  Edin- 
baig^h,  which  is  compounded  of  both,  with 
the  addition  of  an  anecdote  of  Quin's  re- 
lieving Thomson  from  prison;  the  abridge- 
ment of  Murdoch's  account  of  him,  in 
the  *  Biographia  Britannica,'  and  another 
abridgement  of  it  in  the  '  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary,' enriched  with  Dr.  Joseph  War- 
ton's  critical  paneffyrick  on  the  'Seasons,' 
in  his  *  Esss^  on  the  Genius  and  Writings 
of  Pope: '  from  all  these  it  appears  to  me 
that  we  have  a  pretty  full  account  of  this 
poet.     However,  you  will,  I  doubt  not, 
show  me  many  blanks,  and  I  shall  do  what 
can  be  done  to  have  them  filled  up.    As 
Thomaon  never  returned  to  Scotland  (which 
yoti  will  think  very  wise),  his  sister  can  speak 
from  her  own  knowledge  only  as  to  the  ear- 
hr  part  of  his  life,    one  has  some  letters 
{torn  him,  which  may  probably  give  light 
S0  to  his  more  advanced  progress,  if  she  will 
let  UB  see  them,  which  1  suppose  she  will. 
I  believe  George  Lewis  Scott ^  and  Dr. 
Armatrong  are  now  his  only  surviving  com- 
panionst  while  he  lived  in  and  about  Lon- 
don; and  they,  I  dare  say,  can  tell  more  of 
him  than  is  yet  known.    My  own  notion  is, 
that  Thomson  was  a  much  coarser  man 
than  his  friends  are  willinff  to  acknowledge. 
His  '  Seasons '  are  indeed  full  of  elcvant  and 
piotia  sentiments;  but  a  rank  soil,  nay  a 
dnnehill,  will  produce  beautiful  flowers. 
<<  Your  ediUon3  of  the  '  English  Poets ' 

I  [Sea  anitf  p.  60.  It  is  particularly  ob- 
•ervable  that  the  Life  of  Thomaan  which  Bfr.  Boa- 
urell  here  repreaaota  Johnion  aa  atating  to  have 
been  eapeciaOy  written  by  Skiela,  beaia  atrong 
marka  of  havii!^  been  written  by  Tlieophilaa  Gib- 
ber.— ^Ed.] 


*  [See  awKe,  ▼.  i.  p.  78  —Ed.] 


/ohaaoa  waa  not  the  editor  of  tbia  colloe- 
taoo  of  the  EqgUah  Poeta;  he  nerely  fomiahed  the 
bioi^raphical  |mfacea  with  which  it  is  enriehed,  aa 
■a  r^iitly  atated  in  a  aabaeqoeot  page.  He,  indeed, 
froOB  a  virtuona  motive,  recoDimaided  the  worka 
of  fbur  w  five  poela  (whom  be  haa  named)  to  be 


will  be  very  valuable,  on  account  of  the 
'  Prefaces  and  Lives.'  But  I  have  seen  a 
specimen  of  an  edition  of  the  Poets  at  the 
Apollo  press,  at  Edinburgh,  which,  for  ex- 
cellence in  printing  and  engraving,  highly 
deserves  a  liberal  encouragement. 

"  Most  sincerely  do  I  regret  the  bad 
health  and  bad  rest  with  which  you  have 
been  afflicted;  and  I  hope  you  are  better. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  prologue  which 
you  generously  gave  to  Mr.  Kelly's  widow 
and  children  the  other  day  is  the  efiusion 
of  one  in  sickness  and  in  disquietude:  but 
external  circumstances  are  never  sure  indi- 
cations of  the  state  of  man.  I  send  you  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  two  years  ago 
at  Wilton;  and  did  not  send  it  at  the  time, 
for  fear  of  being  reproved  as  indulging  too 
much  tenderness:  and  one  written  to  you 
at  the  tomb  of  Melancthon,  which  I  kept 
back,  lest  I  should  appear  at  once  too  su- 
perstitious and  too  enthusiastick.  I  now 
imagine  that  perhaps  they  may  please  you. 

'<  You  do  not  take  the  least  notice  of 
m  V  proposal  for  our  meeting  at  Carlisle  *. 
Though  I  have  meritoriously  refrained  from 
visiting  London  this  year,  I  ask  you  if  it 
would  not  be  wrong  that  I  should  be  two 
years  without  having  the  benefit  of  your 
conversation,  when,  if  you  come  down  as 
far  as  Derbyshire,  we  may  meet  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  a  few  days'  journeying  and  not 
many  pounds.  I  wish  you  to  see  Carlisle, 
which  made  me  mention  that  place.  But 
if  you  have  not  a  desire  to  complete  your 
tour  of  the  English  cathedrals,  I  will  take  a 
larger  share  of  the  road  between  this  place 
and  Ashbourne.  So  tell  me  where  you  will 
fix  for  our  passing  a  few  days  by  ourselves. 

added  to  the  coUectioo;  but  he  ia  no  otherwiae 
aiMwerable  for  any  which  are  found  there,  or  any 
which  are  omitted.  The  poema  of  Goldamith 
(whoae  life  I  know  he  intended  to  write,  for  I  col- 
lected aome  materials  for  it  by  hia  deaire),  were 
omitted  in  conseqaence  of  a  petty  exclusive  in- 
terest in  aome  of  them,  vested  in  Mr.  Caman,  a 
bookseller. — ^Maloke. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  had  himaelf  talked  of  onr  aeeinc 
Cariiale  together.  High  was  a  favourite  word  of 
his  to  denote  a  person  of  rank.  He  said  to  me, 
**  Sir,  I  believe  we  may  meet  at  the  house  of  a 
Roman  Catboliek  lady  in  Cnmberland;  a  high 
lady,  air."  I  afterwaida  discovered  that  ha 
meant  Mn.  Strickland  [aee  ante,  p.  16. — ^Eo.], 
airter  of  Cbarlea  Townley,  £aq.  whoae  very  noble 
collection  of  atataea  and  pictorea  ia  not  more  to 
be  admired,  than  hia  extraordinary  and  polite 
readineaa  in  ahowing  it,  which  I  and  aeveral  of 
my  firiends  have  agreeably  experienced.  They 
who  are  possessed  of  valuable  stores  of  gra^ca- 
tion  to  persons  of  taste  should  exercise  their  be- 
nevolence in  imparting  the  pleasure.  Grateful 
acknowiedgmenta  are  due  to  Welbore  Ellis  Agar, 
Eaq.  fi>r  the  liberal  acceas  which  he  is  pleased  to 
allow  to  hia  exquiaite  collection  of  picturaa.^- 
BoawsjLL. 


M 
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Now  don't  ory  <fooli8h  lUlow,*  or  'idle 
dog.'  Chain  yonr  humoor,  and  let  your 
kiulnefls  play. 

<<  You  wul  rejoice  to  hear  that  Mias 
Maeleod  V  of  Raaay,  is  married  to  Colonel 
Mure  Campbell,  an  excellent  man,  with  a 
pretty  gooa  estate  of  his  own,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  having  the  Earl  of  Loudoun's  for- 
tune and  honours.  Is  not  this  a  noble  lot 
for  our  fair  Hebridean?  How  happy  am  I 
that  she  is  to  be  in  A3rrahire!  We  shall 
have  the  Laird  of  Rasay,  and  old  Malcolm, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  gallant  Macl»- 
ods,  and  bagpipes,  &c.  &c.  at  Auchinleck. 
Perhaps  you  may  meet  them  all  there. 

**  Without  doubt  you  have  read  what  is 
called  <  The  Life  of  bavid  Uume,'  written 
by  himself,  with  the  letter  from  Adam  Smith 
subjoined  to  it.  Is  not  this  an  age  of  dar- 
ing effrontery?  My  friend  Mr.  Anderson, 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Glasgow, 
at  whose  house  you  and  I  suoped,  ai&  to 
whose  care  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  was 
intrusted  at  that  university,  paid  me  a  visit 
lately;  and  after  we  had  talked  with  in- 
dignation and  contempt  of  the  poisonous 
productions  with  which  this  age  is  infested, 
ne  said  there  was  now  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  Dr.  Johnson  to  alep  forth.  I 
Sreed  with  him  that  you  ought  knock 
ume's  and  Smith's  heads  together,  and 
make  vain  and  ostentatious  infidelity  ex- 
ceedingly ridiculous.  Wouki  it  not  be 
worth  your  while  to  crush  such  noxious 
weeds  in  the  moral  garden? 

"  You  have  said  nothing  to  me  of  Dr. 
Dodd  3.  I  know  not  how  you  think  on  that 
subject;  though  the  newspapers  give  as  a 
saying  of  yours  in  favour  of  mercy  to  him. 
But  I  own  I  am  very  desirous  that  the  roy- 
al prerogative  of  remission  of  punishment 
should  be  employed  to  exhibit  an  illustrious 
instance  of  tne  regard  which  God's  Vice- 
rererU  will  ever  show  to  piety  and  virtue. 
If  for  ten  righteous  men  the  Almighty 
would  have  spared  Sodom,  shall  not  a  thou- 
sand acts  or  goodness  done  by  Dr.  Dodd 
counterbalance  one  crime?  Such  an  in- 
stance would  do  more  to  encourage  good- 
ness, than  his  execution  would  do  to  deter 
from  vice.  I  am  not  afraid  of  anv  bad  con- 
sequence to  society;  for  who  will  persevere 
for  a  long  course  of  years  in  a  distmguiebed 
discharge  of  religious  iuties,  with  a  view 
to  commit  a  forgery  with  impunity? 

'*  Pray  make  my  best  compliments  ac- 
ceptable to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  assur- 
ing them  of  my  hearty  joy  that  the  nuuter, 
as  you  call  him,  is  alive.  I  hope  I  shaU 
often  taste  his  champagne — ioberly, 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  Langton  for  a 
long  time.     I  suppose  he  is  as  usual. 


*  StndkiH  ll»  twiy 


to 


'  {Ante,  V.  I  p.  388.— £».] 
'  [The  whole  story  of  Dodd  i 
past,  16th  Sept  1777.— En.] 


ft 


I  mnain,  my  dear  mtf  jrour  moat  aifee' 
tionate  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

'^Jamcs  BoawEu*.*' 

On  the  Sdd  of  Jane,  I  again  wrote  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  enclosing  a  Bhipmaster*8  receipt 
for  a  jar  of  orange-marmaiede,  and  a  laige 

Kcket  of  Lord  Hailea'a  «  Annals  of  SooCr 
id." 


«( 


TO  JAMKS  B08WBLL,  BSq. 


IWT. 


toM 


**  DsAa  sin, — ^I  have  just  received  year 
packet  from  Mr.  Thrale's,  but  have  not 
daylight  enough  to  look  much  into  it  I 
am  glad  that  I  have  credit  enough  with 
Lord  Hailes  to  be  trusted  with  more  copy. 
I  hope  to  take  more  care  of  it  th«n  of  the 
last.  I  return  Mrs.  Bonwell  my  afilectionate 
thanks  for  her  present,  which  I  valne  as  a 
token  of  reconciliation. 

<*  Poor  Dodd  was  put  to  death  jreaterday, 
in  opposition  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
jnrv, — the  petition  of  the  citjr  of  London,— 
and  a  subeequent  petition  signed  by  three- 
and-twenty  thousand  hands.  Swely  the 
voice  of  the  publiek,  when  it  calk  so  loudly, 
and  calls  only  for  mercy,  ought  to  be  heara. 

"  The  saying  that  was  given  me  in  the 
papers  I  never  spoke;  but  Iwrote  many  of 
Ins  petitions,  and  soma  of  his  letters.  He 
applied  to  me  very  oiWn.  He  was,  I  am 
afraid,  kmg  flattered  with  hopeaoflU^;  bat 
I  had  no  part  in  the  dreadful  delusion;  far 
as  soon  as  the  king  had  aigned  his  aen- 
fence,  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Chamier'  an 
account  of  the  disposition  of  the  court  to- 
wards him,  with  a  declaratioB  that  there 
tea*  no  Aose  even  ofm  respite.  This  letter 
immediately  was  laud  before  Dodd:  but  he 
believed  those  whom  he  wished  to  oe  riffht, 
aa  it  is  thought,  till  within  three  days  of  his 
end.  He  died  with  pious  compoanre  and 
resolution.  I  have  just  seen  the  Ordiaair 
that  attended  him*  His  address  to  his  fA 
low-convicts  offended  tfie  methodists;  bat 
he  had  a  Moravian  with  him  moefa  of  bis 
time.  Hia  moral  character  is  very  bad:  I 
hope  all  ia  not  true  that  ia  charged  np€m 
him.  Of  hia  behaviour  in  prison  an 
count  will  be  published* 

**  f  give  you  joy  of  your  country-ho 
and  your  pretty  garden,  and  hope  some 
time  to  see  you  in  your  felicity.  1  was 
much  pleased  with^ur  two  letters  diat  had 
been  kept  so  long  in  store  ^;  and  rejoice  ax 

*  [Mr.  Cbamier  was  then  Uialai  flw  iwriiy  of 
State.— Ed.] 

^  fiioee  tliey  hate  beea  so  mwh  hoaoaiad  ky 
Dr.  JohMon,  I  ehall  hBca 


*< 


TO  xa,  sAMVci.  JOBiraoN. 


tnt. 


**  Mv  Kvaa  dbah  Ain>  MVCB-aatrccvra 

■im, — Yoa  know  my  solenui 
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Mwi  Bii>y'>  advmoeoieBt,  and  wish  Sir 
Allan  raoceaB. 

"  I  hope  to  meet  yon  aomewhere  towards 

the  nom,  bat  am  loath  to  come  quite  to 

Cariiale.    Can  we  not  meet  at  Maccheater  ? 

Bat  we  will  aettle  it  in  some  other  letters. 

^  Mr    Seward  \  a  great   favourite    at 

You  lo^e  me  for  it,  and  I  raspect  myielf  for  it, 
becante  in  lo  fiur  I  memble  Mr.  Johnaon.  Yoa 
will  be  agreeably  Borpmed,  when  you  learn  the 
reason  ofmj  writing  thia  letter.  I  am  at  Wittem- 
berg  in  Saxony.  I  am  in  the  old  charch  where 
the  Reformation  waa  first  preached,  and  where 
•ome  of  the  reformen  lie  interred.  I  cannot  re- 
nt the  aerioos  pleasure  of  writing  to  Mr.  Johnaon 
Iram  the  tomb  of  Melancthon.  My  paper  rests 
upon  the  grave-etone  of  that  great  and  good  man, 
who  was  mdonbtedlT  the  worthiest  of  all  the  re- 
lonMnu  He  wahed  to  reform  abuses  which  had 
been  introdaced  into  the  ofaoreh;  bat  had  no 
private  reaeotment  to  gratify.  So  mild  waa  he, 
that  whea  faia  aged  mother  eonaolted  him  with 
amiety  on  the  perplexing  disputes  of  the  times,  he 
•dviMd  her  *  to  keep  to  the  old  religion.'  At  this 
tomb,  then,  my  ever  dear  and  reaj^cted  fiiend,  I 
vow  to  thee  an  eternal  attachment  It  ahall  be  my 
atndy  to  do  what  I  can  to  render  your  life  happy: 
and  if  yon  die  before  me,  1  shall  endeavour  to  do 
honoor  to  yoor  memory;  and,  elevated  by  the 
remembrance  of  yon,  persist  in  noble  piety.  May 
God,  the  iather  of  all  beings,  ever  bless  you  !  and 
may  yon  continue  to  love  your  most  anectionate 
frioid  and  devoted  servant, 

**  James  Boswell.*' 

**T0   na.   SAMCBL   JOBlfSON. 

«*  WOtoB-hoose,  S9d  AprU,  177& 
**Mt  DXAn  sia,— £very  scene  of  my  life 
oonlifins  the  truth  of  what  you  have  told  me, 
•there  is  do  certain  happiness  in  this  state  of 
boB^.'  I  am  here,  amidst  all  that  yon  know  is 
■t  Lord  Pembroke's;  and  yet  I  am  weary  and 
gfooiof'  I  am  jnst  setting  out  for  the  house  of 
aa  old  friend  in  Devonshire,  and  shall  not  .get 
Iftuck  to  London  for  a  week  yet  You  said  to  me 
last  Good  Friday,  with  a  cordiality  that  warmed 
goy  heart,  that  u  I  came  to  settle  in  London  we 
shoold  have  a  day  fixed  every  week  to  meet  by 
•nnelves  and  talk  fieely.  l!e  be  thought  worthy 
of  each  a  privilege  cannot  but  exalt  me.  During 
my  present  absence  from  you,  while,  notwith- 
flinading  the  gaiety  which  yon  allow  me  to  poe- 
aoas»  I  am  darkened  by  temporary  clouds,  I  b^ 
to  have  a  few  lines  from  yoa;  a  f ew  lines  mersly  of 
as  a  etottctMii  till  I  see  you  again.  In 
Vanity  of  Hamaa  Wkhes,'  and  in  Panell's 
'  Conteotmenl,'  I  fiad  the  oaly  sure  means ^of 
eoioyiag  happinoM;  or,  at  least,  the  hopes  of 
hnppinnss  I  ever  am,  with  levaoBce  and  affee- 
tioD,  most  taithfully  youii, 

*' Jambs  Boswell.** 

>  WiiGam  Sewaid,  £mi.  F.  R.  S.  editor  of 
•'  Aaeodolce  of  some  distinguished  Penons,*'  Ace. 
in  four  volumes,  0vo.  well  known  to  a  numerous 
and  valaable  acqaaiatanco  for  his  literature,  love 
oifthe  fine  arts,- aad  social  viitnes.  I  am  indebted 
to   hha    ibr  taveral  eoommnieatioDs  eoneeming 

woL*  n.  IS 


Streatham,  has  been,  I  think,  enkindled  by 
our  travels  with  a  eurioeity  to  see  the  High- 
lands. I  have  given  him  letters  to  you  and 
Beattie.  He  desires  that  a  lodging  may  be 
taken  ibr  him  at  Edinburgh  against  his  ar- 
rival.   He  is  just  setting  out. 

<<  Langton  liaa  been  exercising  the  mili- 
tia. Mrs.  Williams  is,  I  fear,  declining. 
Dr.  Lawrence  says  he  can  do  no  more. 
She  is  gone  to  summer  in  the  country,  with 
as  many  conveniences  about  her  as  she  can 
expect:  but  I  have  no  great  hope.  Wc 
must  all  die:  may  we  all  be  prepared  I 

"  I  suppose  Miss  Boswell  reaos  her  book, 
and  young  Alexander  takes  to  his  learning. 
Let  me  hear  about  them;  for  every  thing 
that  bek>ngs  to  you,  belongs  in  a  more  re- 
mote degree,  and  not,  I  hope,  very  remote, 
to,  dear  sir,  yours  a£fectionateIv, 

"  Sam.  joRNSoir.*' 

"TO   JAMBS   B08WBLL,    BS^. 

(•MthJnne,  177T. 

"  DsAB  sia, — ^This  gentleman  is  a  grreat 
favourite  at  Streatham,  and  therefore  you 
will  easily  believe  that  he  has  very  valuable 
qualities.  Our  narrative  has  kindled  him 
with  a  desire  of  visiting  the  Highlands  af- 
ter having  already  seen  a  great  part  of  £ti« 
rope.  You  must  receive  him  as  a  friend^ 
and  when  you  have  directed  him  to  the  cu- 
riosities of  Edinburgh,  give  him  instructions 
and  recommendations  for  the  rest  of  his 
journey.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant)  "  dam.  Johhsoit.*' 

Johnson's  benevolence  to  the  unfortunate 
was,  I  am  confident,  as  steady  and  active 
as  that  of  any  of  those  who  have  been  most 
eminently  distinguished  for  that  virtue. 
Innumerable  proofs  of  it  I  have  no  doubt 
will  be  forever  concealed  from  mortal  eyes. 
We  may,  however,  form  some  jud^ent  of 
it  from  the  many  and  various  mstancet 
which  have  been  discovered.  One,  which 
happened  in  the  course  of  this  sunmier,  ia 
remarkable  from  the  name  and  connexion 
of  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  it. 
The  circumstance  to  which  I  allude  is  .as- 
certained by  two  letters,  one  to  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  and  another  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vyse,  rec- 
tor of  Lambeth,  son  of  the  respectable 
clergyman  at  Lichfield,  who  was  Contem- 
porary vrith  Johnson,  and  in  whose  fkther'a 
family  Johnson  had  the  happing  of  being 
kindly  received  m  his  early  yean. 

'*  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  BBNNBT  LANOTON,  BSQ. 

•<S9th  Jane,  1777. 

"  Dbak  sik, — 1  have  lately  been  much 

Johnson. — Boswelz*.  This  gentleman,  who 
was,  born  m  1747,  and  was  educated  at  the  Char- 
ter-bouse and  at  Oxford,  died  in  London,  April 
24th,  1799.«— Malohb.  [See  antCt  vol.  i.  p. 
265.— En.] 


ds 
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diBQf dered  by  a  difflculty  of  brefttkiiig>  bttt 
am  now  better.   .  I  hope  your  house  it 

well. 

<<  You  know  we  have  been  talking  lately 
of  St  Cross,  at  Winchester  i:  I  have  an 
old  acquaintance  whose  distress  makes  him 
very  desirous  of  an  hospital,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  have  not  strength  enough  to  get  him  into 
the  Chartreux.  He  is  a  painter,  who  never 
rose  higher  than  to  get  his  immediate  liv- 
ing; and  from  that,  at  eiffhty-three,  he  is 
disabled  by  a  slight  stroke  of  the  palsy, 
such  as  does  not  make  him  at  all  helpless 
on  common  occasions,  though  his  hand  is 
not  steady  enough  for  his  art. 

"  My  request  is,  that  you  will  try  to  ob- 
tain a  prumise  of  the  next  vacancy  Irom  the 
Bishop  of  Chester.  It  is  not  a  great  thing 
to  ask,  and  I  hope  we  shall  obtain  it.  Dr. 
Warton  has  promised  to  favour  him  with 
his  notice,  and  I  hope  he  may  end  his  days 
in  peac«  I  am,  8ir>  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "  Sam.  JoHNsoir." 


CI 


TO  THE  REV.  DB.  VTSB,  AT   LAMBETH. 

"  9th  Jnly,  1777. 

"  Sir, — I  doubt  not  but  you  will  readily 
forgive  me  for  taking  the  liberty  of  request- 
ing your  assistance  in  recommending  an 
old  triend  to  his  grace  the  archbishop  as 
governor  of  the  Charter-house. 

<'  His  name  is  De  Groot^;  he  was  born 
at  Gloucester;  I  have  known  him  many 
years.  He  has  all  the  common  claims  to 
charity,  being  old,  poor,  and  infirm  to  a 
great  degree.  He  has  likewise  another 
claim,  to  which  no  scholar  can  refuse  at- 
tention; he  is  by  several  descents  Ibe 
nephew  of  Hugo  Grotius;  of  him  from 
whom  perhaps  every  man  of  learninff  has 
learnt  something.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
in  anv  lettered  country  a  nephew  of  Grotius 
asked  a  charity  and  was  refused.  I  am, 
reverend  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sax.  JoHirsoii." 

«T0  THE   BEV.  I>K*  VTSB,  AT  LAMBETH^ 

«*  22d  July,  1777. 

"  If  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
recommendation  which  I  took  the  liberty 
of  sending  you,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know 
that  Mr.  De  Groot  is  to  be  found  at  No.  S, 
in  Pye-street,  Westminster.  This  informa- 
tion, when  I  wrote,  I  coul^  not  give  you; 
and  being  going  soon  to  Lichfiekl,  think  it 
necessary  to  be  left  behind  me. 

"  More  I  will  not  say.  You  will  want 
no  persuasion  to  succour  the  nephew  of 
Grotius.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, ««  Sam.  Johxison." 

'  [Sea  ante,  v.  i.  p.  228.~Ed.] 

*  [It  appean  that  Isaac  da  Groot  was  •^JmiH^ 
mto  the  Charter-hooia,  whare  he  died  aboot  two 
yean  after. — Ed.} 


"  TRB  BKT.  9B.  TYBB  f«  MB.  BIMWBIL 

**  SiB, — I  have  aeaiehed  in  vain  for  tbe 
letter  which  I  spoke  of,  and  which  I  wiilud, 
at  your  desire»  to  oommnnicate  to  joo.  It 
was  from  Dr.  Johnson,  to  return  ne  thtsb 
for  my  application  to  archfaisliop  Corswallis 
in  favour  of  poor  De  Groot.  He  rtjoioa  at 
the  success  it  met  with,  and  is  lavish  in  the 
praise  he  bestows  upon  his  favourite,  Hugo 
Grotius.  I  am  really  sorry  that  f  caonot  find 
this  letter,  as  it  is  worthy  of  the  writer. 
That  which  I  send  you  enclosed  3  U  at  tout 
service.  It  is  very  short,  and  will  notperbBps 
be  thought  of  any  conse<iuence,  nniem  yov 
should  judge  proper  to  consider  it  as  a  proof 
of  the  very  humane  part  which  Dr,  John- 
son took  in  behalf  of  a  distressed  and  de 
serving  person.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  ob^ 
dient  humble  servant,      "  W.  Vtsi  V* 

r  With  advising  others  to  be  chsN 
itaole.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  content  ^ 
himself.    He  gave  away  all  he  had, 
and  all  he  ever  had  gotten,  except  the  two 
thousand  pounds  he  lefl  behind;  and  the 
very  small  portion  of  his  income  which  he 
spent  on  hmiself,  his  friends  never  could  by 
any  calculation  make  more  than  8eventv,0T 
at  most  fourscore  pjounds  a  year,  and  he 
pretended  to  allow  himself  a  hundred.  He 
bad  numberless  dependants  out  of  doon  ai 
well  as  in,  "  who,"  as  he  expressed  it,  '*did 
not  like  to  see  him  latterly  unless  he  brought 
them  money."    For  tlioee  people  lie  ii«d 
frequently  to  raise  contributions  on  his  rich- 
er  friends  S;  '<  and  this,''  he  said,  "  ii  one 
of  the  thousand  reaaoas  which  ougbt  lo  r»> 
strain  a  man  from  drony  solitude  and  1l•^ 
less  retirement."] 

■•  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  EDWARD  DILlT. 
»  Boluoourt,  Fleet^treet,  Tih  July,  i^> 

"  Sir,— To  the  collection  of  Enfii* 


'  The  prooeding  letter. — ^Bobwsi.x<. 

*  Dr.  Vyse,  at  my  reqaesl,  was  so  M^tf 
onoe  more  to  endeavour  to  recover  iha  \M  v 
Johnson,  -to  wluch  be  alludes,  bat  witboai  neew; 
for  April  28,  1800,  be  wrote  to  me  this;  '*  I  have 
again  searohed,  bet  in  vain,  for  one  of  his  ktto** 
in  which  he  speaks  in  his  own  nenroos  style  of 
Hngo  GrotiBs.    De  Grool  was  cJeariy  a  desois- 
dant  of  the  family  of  Grociae,  and  Aicbhiihof 
Comwallis  wiUingly  complied  with  Dr.  Jshih 
son's  reanest.*'— MAX.oirB.     [Tlwse  leltsn  ap- 
pear  in  ttia  Oeni.  Mag.  1767  and  1798,  dated 
fiom  London  only,  and  saeoi  to  hare  been  sddn** 
ed  to  Mr.  Sharpe. — Ed.] 

*  [It  appears  in  Mr.  Malone's  M&  nolai,  i«* 
nished  by  Mr.  Markland,  Dr.  JohsMD  onoe  sdnd 
Mr.  Qersrd  Hamilton  lor  so  nsveh  mj^ffy  |»»^ 
for  a  charitable  parpooe,  and  Bfr.  Haauttsa  pif* 
it;  bat  aee  post.  Match  n,  1789,  (Dianr)  asls 
2.  Sir  JoAaa  ReyaoMs,  however,  isM  lir* 
Malone  that  be  navar  ashed  Idas  lor  mors  tte  a 
gamea. — ^En.] 
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Fbete  I  hftye  reeomffitnded  the  vohune  of 
Dr.  Watts  to  be  added:  his  name-  lias  IcHig 
been  held  by  me  in  veneiatioDy  and  I  would 
not  willingly  be  Deduced  to  tell  of  him  only 
that  he  waa  bom  and  died.  Yet  of  his  hte 
I  know  veiy  littfe,  and  therefore  must  pass 
him  in  a  manner  very  unworthy  of  his 
charaeter>  unless  some  of  his  friends  will  fa- 
Tonr  me  with  the  necessary  information. 
Many  of  them  must  be  known  to  you;'  and 
by  your  influence  perhaps  I  may  obtain 
aome  inatrnction:  my  plan  does  not  exact 
much;  but  I  wish  to  distinguish  Watts,  a 
man  who  never  wrote  but  u)r  a  good  pui^ 
poee.  Be  pleased  to  do  for  me  what  you 
can*     I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

'^  Sam,  Johkson." 

'*  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHIVSON. 

**  Edinbuib,  i^th  July,  1777. 

'^Mtdbak  simr-The  fate  of  poor  Dr. 
Dodd  made  a  dismal  impression  upon  my 


**  I  had  sagacity  enough  to  divine  that 
yoo  wrote  his  speech  to  the  recorder,  before 
sentenoe  was  pronounced.  I  am  glad  you 
haw  written  so  much  for  him;  and  I  hope 
to  be  favcnred  with  an  exact  list  of  the  sev* 
eral  pieces  when  we  meet. 

•*  I  received  Mr.  Seward  as  the  friend  of 
Mr*  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  as  a  gentleman 
recommeaded  hj  Dr.  Johnson  to  my  atten- 
tion. 1  have  introduced  him  to  Lord 
Kamci,  Lord  Monboddo,  and  Mr.  Naime. 
He  is  gone  to  the  Highlands  with  Dr. 
Gre^ry;  when  be  returns  1  shall  do  more 
Ibr  him. 

**  Bit  Allan  Maclean  has  carried  that 
brsDch  of  hta  cause,  of  which  we  had  good 
hopes;  the  president  and  one  other  judge 
onhr  were  against  him.  I  wish  the  nouse 
of  lorda  may  do  as  well  as  the  court  of  ses- 
sion haa  done.  But  Sir  Allan  has  not  the 
lands  of  Broht  quite  cleared  by  this  judg- 
ment, tiH  a  long  account  is  made  up  of  debts 
and  ittteieats  on  the  one  side,  and  rents  on 
the  other.  I  am,  however,  not  much  afraid 
of  the  balanee. 

''Macqoany'a  estates,  Staffa  and  all, 
weie  aold  yeaterda^,  and  bought  by  a  Camp- 
belL  1  fear  he  will  have  little  or  nothing 
ieti  out  of  the  purchase  money. 

'*  I  tend  you  the  case  against  the  negro, 
bj  Mr.  Cnllen,  son  to  Dr.  CuUen^  in  oppoai- 
tioa  to  Maclaoritt^i  ibr  liberty,  of  which  you 
bavia  approved.  Pray  read  this,  and  tell 
me  what  yon  think  as  a  poUiieim^  as  well 
■n  a  poeif  itpou  the  subject 

**  Be  0O  land  as  to  let  me  know  how  your 
time  is  to  be  distributed  next  autumn.  I 
^Nfill  meet  yoo  at  Manchester,  or  where  you 
pleaee;  bnt  I  wish  yoo  woukl  complete  your 
•onr  or  tiie  cathedrals,  and  come  to  Carlisle, 
I  will  nccompany  you  a  part  of  the  way 


hoMewarda.     I  am 
yours^ 
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ever,  most  fatthfoUy 
"  James  Boswci^l." 


it 


TO   JAMES   BOSWBLL,  BS(l. 

**  22d  July,  1777. 

«  Dear  sir,*- Your  notion  of  the  neces- 
sity of  an  early  interview  is  very  pleasine 
to  both  my  vanity  and  tenderness.  I  shall 
perhsps  come  to  Carlisle  another  year;  but 
my  money  haa  not  held  out  so  well  as  it 
used  to  do.  I  shall  go  to  Ashbourne,  and 
I  purpose  to  make  Dr.  Taylor  invite  you. 
If  you  live  awhile  with  me  at  his  house,  we 
shall  have  much  time  to  ourselves,  and  our 
stay  will  be  no  expense  to  us  or  him.  I 
shall  leave  London  the  S8th;  and,  afler 
some  stay  at  Oxford  and  Lichfield,  shall 
probably  come  to  Ashbourne  about  the  end 
of  your  session;  but  of  all  this  you  shall 
have  notice.  Be  satisfied  we  will  meet 
somewhere. 

"What  passed  between  me  snd  poor 
Dr.  Dodd,  you  shall  know  more  fully  when 
we  meet 

'<  Of  lawsuits  there  is  no  end:  poor  Sir 
Allan  must  have  another  trial;  for  which, 
however,  his  antagonist  cannot  be  much 
blamed,  having  two  judges  on  his  side.  I 
am  more  afraid  of  the  debts  than  of  the 
house  of  lords.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  imag- 
ined to  what  debts  will  swell,  that  are  daily 
increasing  by  small  additions,  and  how 
carelessly  in  a  state  of  desperation  debts  are 
contracted.  Poor  Macquarry  was  far  from 
thinking  that  when  he  sold  his  islands  he 
shouki  receive  nothing.  For  what  were 
they  soki?  and  what  was  their  yearly 
value?  The  admission  of  money  into  the 
Highlands  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
feudal  modes  of  life,  by  making  those  men 
landlords  who  were  not  chiefs.  I  d6  not 
know  that  the  people  will  suffer  by  the 
change;  but  there  was  in  the  patriarchal 
authority  something  venerable  and  pleas- 
ing. Every  eye  must  look  with  pain  on  a 
Campbell  turning  the  Maeaaarrtet  at  will 
out  of  their  sedcM  avita^  their  hereditary 
island. 

"  Sir  Alexander  Dick  is  the  only  Scots- 
man liberal  enough  not  to  be  angry  that  I 
could  not  find  trees  where  trees  were  noL 
I  was  much  delighted  by  his  kind  letter. 

"  I  remember  Rasay  with  too  much 
pleasure  not  to  partake  of  the  happiness  of 
any  part  of  that  amiable  family.  Our  ram- 
ble in  the  Highlands  hangs  upon  my  imagi* 
nation :  I  can  hardly  heq)  imagining  that 
we  shall  go  again.  Pennant  seems  to  have 
seen  a  great  deal  which  we  did  not  see. 
when  we  travel  f^ain  let  us  look  better 
about  us. 

"You  have  done  right  in  taking  your 
uncle's  house.  Some  change  in  the  form 
of  life  gives  from  time  to  times  new  epocha 
of  existence.    In  a  new  place  there  is  some- 
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thinff  new  to  be  done,  end  a  different  system 
of  tnonghts  rises  in  the  mind.  I  wish  I 
could  gather  currants  in  your  garden. 
Now  fit  up  a  little  study,  and  have  your 
books  ready  at  hand :  do  not  spare  a  little 
money,  to  make  your  habitation  pleasing 
to  yourself. 

"I  have  dined   lately  with   poor  dear 

>.    I  do  not  think  he  ffoes  on  well. 

His  table  is  rather  coarse,  ana  he  has  his 
children  too  much  about  him  3.  But  he  is 
a  very  good  man. 

**  Mrs.  Williams  is  in  the  country,  to  try 
if  she  can  improve  her  health:  she  is  very 
ill.  Matters  have  come  so  about,  that  she 
is  in  the  country  with  very  good  accommo- 
dation; but  age,  and  sickness,  and  pride, 
have  made  her  so  peevish,  that  I  was  rorced 
to  bribe  the  maid  to  stay  with  her  by  a 
secret  stipulation  of  half-a^rown  a  week 
over  her  wages* 

<*  Our  club  ended  its  session  about  six 
weeks  ago.  We  now  only  meet  to  dine 
once  a  fortnight  Mr.  Dunning,  the  great 
lawyer  s,  is  one  of  our  members.  The 
Thrales  are  well. 

"  I  long  to  know  how  the  negro's  cause 
will  be  decided.  What  is  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Auchinleck,  or  Lord  Hailes,  or  Lord 
Monboddo?  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most 
affectionate,  &o.  <*  Sam.  Johnsov." 

*'DR.   JOHNSON   TO   MRS.  BOSWELL. 

"23d  July,  irn. 
"  Madam, — Though  I  am  well  enough 

{)leased  with  the  taste  of  sweetmeats,  very 
ittle  of  the  pleasure  which  I  received  at 
the  arrival  of  your  jar  of  marmalade  arose 
fVom  eating  it.  I  received  it  as  a  token  of 
friendship,  as  a  proof  of  reconciliation, 
things  much  sweeter  than  sweetmeats, 
and  upon  this  consideration  I  return  you, 
dear  madam,  my  sincerest  thanks.  By 
having  your  kindness  I  think  I  have  a 
double  security  for  the  continuance  of  Mr. 
Boswell's,  which  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  man  can  long  keep,  when  the  in- 
fluence of  a  lady  so  highly  and  so  justly 
valued  operates  against  him.  Mr.  Boswell 
will  tell  you  that  I  was  always  faithful  to 
your  interest,  and  always  endeavoured  to 

>  [Bftr.  Laii|(oii. — ^Ed.] 

*  Tbii  veiy  jut  remark  I  hope  will  be  conatant- 
ly  held  in  romembrenoe  by  parents,  who  are  in 

ginerai  too  apt  to  indalge  their  own  fond  feeling 
r  their  childron  at  the  expense  of  their  friends. 
The  common  cnstom  of  introdocinc  them  afler 
dinner  is  highly  injadicioos.  It  is  agreeable 
enough  that  they  should  appear  at  any  other  time; 
bat  my  should  not  be  snnered  to  poison  the  mo- 
ments of  festivity  by  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  ooDwanj,  and  in  a  manner  oompellinff  them 
fiom  poUtenesi  to  say  what  they  do  not  think. — 

308WXLIi, 

'  [Creslad  Sa  1782  Lord  Ashbarton.->-Eo.] 


exalt  vou  in  his  estimation.  Too  nmit 
now  do  the  same  for  me.  We  moit  ill 
help  one  another,  and  yon  rawtnow cooad- 
er  me  as,  dear  madam,  your  moit  obliged 
and  most  humble  servant, 

^  Sam.  Johsmv." 


(C 


MR.    B08WBLL   TO  DR.  J0H9SON. 
**  BdUbvih,  mk  J«ly,  \W, 

**  Mr  DEAR  SIR, — ^This  is  the  day  oa 

which  you  were  to  leave  Londoo,  ind  I 

have  been  amusing  myself  in  the  iatenrab 

of  my  law-drudgery  with  figuriog  yoo  io 

the  Oxford  post-coach.  I  doubt,  however,  if 

you  have  nad  so  merry  a  journey  u  toi 

and  I  had  in  that  vehicle  last  year,  wheD 

you  made  so  much  sport  with  Gwya,  the 

architect.    Incidents  upon  a  jooroey  ue  re^ 

collected  with  peculiar  pleasure:  they  ire 

preserved  in  brisk  spirits,  and  oooie  op 

again  in  our  minds,  tinctured  with  that 

gaietv,  or  at  least  that  animatioo,  viih 

which  we  first  perceived  them." 
•        ••••• 

^I  added,  that  something  had  occurred 
which  I  was  afraid  might  prevent  mr  from 
meeting  him;  and  Uiat  my  wife  had  been 
affected  with  cmnpiaints  which  threateaed 
a  consumption,  but  was  now  better.) 

["dr.    JOHNSON    TO   MR.   THRALE. 

"(03dbrd],4tkAac.im. 

"  Boswell's  project  is  disconcerted  by  • 
visit  from  a  relation  of  Yorkshire,  whom 
he  mentions  as  the  head  of  his  elan.  Bo>- 
2^,  you  know,  makes  a  huge  bostle  about 
all  his  own  motions  and  all  mine.  I  have 
enclosed  a  letter  to  pacify  him,  and  recon- 
cile him  to  the  uncertainties  of  hunaa 
life."] 

"to  JAMES    BOSWELL,   ESQ. 

••Ozltard,4taAa|.tTn. 

"Dear  sir, — ^Do  not  disturb  yourself 
about  our  interviews;  I  hope  we  shall  have 
many  :  nor  think  it  any  thing  hard  or  nn- 
usual  that  your  design  of  meeting  me  is  in- 
terrupted. We  have  both  endumi  greater 
evils,  and  have  greater  evib  to  expect. 

"  Mrs.  Boswell'b  illness  makes  a  more 
serious  distress.  Does  the  bkrad  rise  from 
her  lungs  or  from  her  stomach?  Fro^ 
little  vessels  broken  in  the  stomach  there  it 
no  danger.  Blood  from  the  lungs  isi  ^^ 
lieve,  fuways  frothy,  as  mixed  with  wioil 
Your  physicians  know  very  well  what  is  to 
be  done.  The  loss  of  such  a  lady  wonWi 
indeed,  be  very  afflictive,  and  I  h<»e  she  a 
in  no  danger.  Take  care  to  keep  ner  mind 
as  easv  as  possible. 

*'  I  have  left  Lanffton  m  London.  H' 
has  been  down  wiui  the  militia,  and  ia 
again  quiet  at  home,  talking  to  his  little 
people,  as  I  suppose  yon  <K>  sometimes. 
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Make  xoy  eomplunents  to  Mim  Veronica  i. 
The  reet  are  too  vtning  for  ceremony. 

*<  I  cannot  but  nope  that  you  have  taken 
your  country-house  at  a  very  seasonable 
time,  and  that  it  may  conduce  to  restore  or 
establish  Mrs.  BoewellNi  healtli,  as  well  as 
pioride  room  and  exercise  for  the  young 
ooea.  That  you  and  your  lady  may  both  be 
happy,  and  long  enjoy  your  happiness,  is  the 
sincere  and  earnest  wish  of,  aear  sir,  your 
most,  fcc.  "  8am.  Johnsok." 

*'MB.    BOaWELL   TO   DR.  JOHNSON. 

(Informing  him  that  mv  wife  had  con* 
tinned  to  ^ow  better,  so  tnat  my  alarming 
apprehensions  were  relieved:  and  that  1 
hoped  to  disengage  myself  from  the  other 
anbarrassment  which  had  occurred,  and 
therefore  requesting  to  know  particularly 
idien  he  intended  to  be  at  Ashbourne.) 

"TO  JAMKS   BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

"sothAagwt,  irn. 

**  Dear  sib, — I  am  this  dav  come  to  Ash- 
bourne, and  have  only  to  tell  vou,  that  Dr. 
Tavlor  says  you  shall  be  welcome  to  him, 
and  you  know  how  welcome  you  will  be  to 
me.  Make  haste  to  let  me  know  when  you 
may  be  expected. 

"  Make  mv  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boewell, 
and  Ceil  her  i  hope  we  shall  be  at  variance 
no  more.  1  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johksow," 

*'T0   JAMES   BOSWELX.,    ESQ. 

**  Ashbourne,  lit  Sept.  ITTT. 

••Deab  sib, — On  Saturday  I  wrote  a 
very  short  letter,  immediately  upon  my  ar- 
rival hither,  to  show  you  that  I  am  not 
leis  desirous  of  the  interview  than  yourself. 
Life  admits  not  of  delays;  when  pleasure 
can  be  had,  it  is  fit  to  catch  it:  every  hour 
takes  away  part  of  the  thin|;8  that  please 
us,  and  perhaps  part  of  our  disposition  to  be 
pleased.  When  I  came  to  Lichfield,  I  found 
my  old  friend  Harry  Jackson  dead  9.  It 
was  a  loss,  and  a  loss  not  to  be  repaired,  as 
he  was  one  of  the  companions  of  m^  child- 
hood. I  hope  we  may  long  continue  to 
gain  friends;  but  the  friends  which  merit 
or  usefulness  can  procure  us  are  not  able  to 
supply  the  place  of  old  scquaintance,  with 
wnom  the  days  of  youth  may  be  retraced, 
and  those  images  revived  which  gave  the 

*  Thk  yoimg  lady,  the  aathov's  eldest  daii|^ 
ter«  and  at  this  time  about  five  yean  old,  died 
in  Londoa,  of  a  coAsmnption,  four  months  after 
ber  lather,  SepL  26, 1795.^-MAi.02rE. 

*  [See  afite,  p.  48.  He  says  ia  a  letter  to 
Ulra.  Tfarale,  *«  Lichfield,  7th  Angaat,  1777.— At 
Cirmingham  I  heard  of  the  death  of  an  old  fiiend, 
aad  al  Uchfield  of  the  death  of  another.  Anni 
yr^d^mtur  eunte$.  One  was  a  little  older,  and 
the  other  a  little  younger  than  myself.**  The 
Ixttter  probably  waa  Jacluon. — ^Ed.] 


earliest  delight  If  you  and  I  live  to  be 
much  older,  we  shall  take  great  delight  in 
talking  over  the  Hebridean  Journev. 

"In  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  contrive  some  other  little  adventure,  but 
what  it  can  be  I  know  not;  leave  it,  as 
Sidney  says, 

'  To  Tiitne,  fortnne,  time,  and  woman's  breast' ;' 

for  I  believe  Mrs.  Boswell  must  have  some 
part  in  the  consultation. 

"  One  thing  you  will  like.  The  Doctor, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  likely  to  leave  us 
enough  to  ourselves.  He  was  out  to-day 
before  I  came  down,  and,  I  fancy,  will  stay 
out  to  dinner.     I  have  brought  the  papers 

'  By  an  odd  mirtake,  in  the  fint  three  editions 
we  find  a  reading  in  this  line  to  which  Dr.  John- 
BOB  wonld  by  no  means  have  sabscribed,  wme 
baring  been  sobatitnted  for  h'me.  That  erronr 
probably  was  a  mistake  in  the  tranacript  of  John- 
son's original  letter,  his  band-writing  being  often 
very  difiicolt  to  read.  The  other  deviation  in  the 
bei^ning  of  the  line  {virtue  instead  of  natitre) 
most  be  attributed  to  his  memory  having  deceived 
him;  and  therefore  has  not  been  disturbed.  The 
verse  quoted  is  the  concluding  line  of  a  sonnet  of 
Sidney's,  of  which  the  earliest  copy,  I  believe,  ii 
found  in  Harrington's  translation  of  Ariosto,  1591, 
in  the  notes  on  the  eleventh  book: — "  And  there- 
fore," savs  he,  '*  that  excellent  verse  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  m  his  first  Arcadia  (which  I  know  not 
by  what  mishap  is  left  out  in  the  printed  beoke) 
[4to.  1500,]  is  in  mine  opinion  worthie  to  be 
praised  and  followed,  to  make  a  trae  and  virCoova 
wife: 

"  Who  doth  desire  that  chast  hla  wlft  ahonid  bee, 

Firat  be  he  true,  Air  truth  doea  truth  deeerre) 
Then  be  he  such,  as  abe  his  worth  may  aee, 

Andf  alwaies  one,  credit  vith  her  preserre: 
Not  toying  liynd,  tior  causeleasly  uakyndf 

Not  stlirinf  thoughts,  nor  yet  denying  right, 
Not  spying  fi^u,  nor  In  plalne  errors  blina, 

Never  hard  hand,  nor  erer  rayns  (reins)  toe  light ; 
As  flur  from  want,  aa  te  fl"om  vaine  expenoe, 

Th'  one  doth  enrorce,  the  t* other  doth  entice: 
Allow  good  coRipanie,  bat  drive  flrom  thence 

All  fllthie  mouths  that  glorle  in  their  vice: 
Tliia  done,  thou  hast  no  more  but  leaive  the  real 

To  no/ure,  fortune,  <tme,  and  woman's  breast." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  in  England's 
Famaasas,  a  collection  of  poetry  printed  in  1600» 
the  aeeond  couplet  of  this  sonnet  ia  tfans  oonnptly 
exhibited: 

**Then  h€  b€  Boeb  an  ht  hla  loordt  may  see, 
And  alwaiea  one  credit  which  her  preeervei** 

a  variation  which  I  the  rather  mention,  becanae 
the  readinss  of  that  book  have  been  triumphantly 
quoted,  when  they  happened  to  coincide  with  the 
sophktications  of  the  second  folio  edition  of  Shaka- 
peare's  plays  in  1682,  as  adding  I  know  not  what 
degree  of  authority  and  authenticity  to  the  latter : 
as  if  the  corruptions  of  one  book  (and  that  abound'* 
ing  with  the  grossest  falsifications  of  the  authour 
from  whose  works  its  extracts  are  made)  could 
give  any  kind  of  support  to  another,  which  in 
every  page  is  still  more  adulterated  and  unfaithful. 
See  Afr.  Steevens's  Shakspeare,  vol.  xx.  p.  97» 
fifth  edit  1808. — Malowe. 
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•bout  poor  Dodd,  to  show  you»  but  you 
will  soon  have  despatched  them. 

*<  Before  I  came  away,  I  sent  poor  Mrs. 
Williams  into  the  country,  very  ill  of  a 
pituitous  defluxion,  which  wastes  her  grad- 
ually away,  and  which  her  physician  de- 
clares himself  unable  to  stop.  I  supplied 
her  as  far  as  could  be  desired  with  all  con- 
veniences to  make  her  excursion  and  abode 
pleasant  and  useful.  But  I  am  afraid  she 
can  only  linger  a  short  time  in  a  morbid 
state  of  weakness  and  pain. 

"  The  Thrales,  little  and  great,  are  all 
well,  and  purpose  to  go  to  Brighthelmstone 
at  Michaelmas.  They  will  invite  me  to  go 
with  them,  and  perhaps  1  may  go,  but  I 
hardly  think  I  shall  like  to  stav  uie  whole 
time:  but  of  futurity  we  know  but  tittle. 

<<  Mrs.  Porter  is  well;  but  Mrs.  Aston, 
one  of  the  ladies  at  Stow-hill,  has  been 
struck  with  a  palsy,  from  which  she  k  not 
Hkely  ever  to  recover.  How  soon  may 
such  a  stroke  fall  upon  us ! 

"  Write  to  me,  and  let  us  know  when 
we  may  expect  you.  I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"MR.    BOSWELL   TO    DR.    JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh,  9ih  Sept.  1T77. 

(AAer  informing  him  that  I  was  to  set  out 
next  day,  in  order  to  meet  him  at  Ash- 
bourne;— ) 

"  I  have  a  present  for  you  fVom  Lord 
Hailes;  the  mh  book  of  *  Lactantius,' 
which  he  has  published  with  Latin  notes. 
He  is  also  to  give  you  a  few  anecdotes  for 
your  '  Life  of  Thomson,'  who  I  find  was 
private  tutor  to  the  present  Earl  of  Hading- 
ton.  Lord  Hailes's  cousin,  a  circumstance 
not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Murdoch.  I  have 
keen  expectations  of  delight  from  your  edi- 
tion of  tne  English  Poets. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Williams's 
situation.  You  will,  however,  have  the 
comfort  of  reflecting  on  your  kindness  to 
her.  Mr.  Jackson's  death,  and  Mrs.  Aston's 
palsy,  are  gloomy  circumstances.  Yet 
surely  we  should  be  habituated  to  the  un- 
certainty of  life  and  health.  When  my 
mind  is  unclouded  by  melancholy,  I  consid- 
er the  temporary  distresses  of  ti)is  state  of 
being  as  *  light  afflictions,'  by  stretching 
my  mental  view  into  that  glorious  afler-ex- 
istence,  when  they  will  appear  to  be  as 
nothing.  But  present  pleasures  and  pres- 
ent pains  must  be  felt  I  lately  read  *  Kas- 
selas '  over  again  with  satisfaction. 

**  Since  you  are  desirous  to  hear  about 
Macquarry's  sale,  I  shall  inform  you  partic- 
ularly. The  gentleman  who  purchased 
Ulva  is  Mr.  Campbell  of  Auchnaba:  our 
(Hend  Macquarry  was  proprietor  of  two- 
thirds  of  it,  of  which  the  rent  was  1 562.  5«. 
Hd.    This  parcel  was  set  up  at  4,069/. 


5t.  Id.  but  it  sold  for  no  te§s  thaa  5,5401. 
The  other  third  of  Ulva,  with  the  iiUnd  of 
Stafia,  belonged  to  Macquarry  of  Onnaig. 
Its  rent,  includiog  that  of  Staffa,8Sl.  12i. 
3i42.— set  up  at  d,178i.  16<.  4d.-^ld  for 
no  less  than  S^MOi.    The  Laird  of  Col 
wished  to  purchase  Ulva,  but  be  thoaghi 
the  price  too  high.    There  may,  indeed^ 
be  ^reat  improvements  made  there,  both  io 
fishing  and  agriculture;  but  the  iuteiestof 
the  purchase-money  exceeds  the  rem  m 
very  much,  that  I  doubt  if  the  bargain  will 
be  profitable.     There  is  an  island  uM 
Little  Colonsay,  of  lOi.  yearly  rent,  whirii 
I  am  informed  has  belonged  to  the  Uwr 
quarrys  of  Ulva  for  many  ages,  but  which 
was  lately   claimed  by  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Argyll,  in  consequence  of  a  jrant 
made  to  them  by  Queen  Anne.    It  u  be- 
lieved that  their  claim  will  be  diamisswi, 
and  that  Little  Colonsay  will  aUobesuld 
for  the  advantage  of  Macquarry's  cr«litor«. 
What  think  you  of  purchasing  this  island, 
and  endowing  a  school  or  college  there,  the 
master  to  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England?    How  venerable  would  such  » 
institution  make  the  name  of  Dr.  SiHUKt 
JoHMSoir  in  the  Hebrides!    I  have,  liiK 
yourself,  a  wonderful  pleasure  in  recollect- 
ing our  travels  in    tliose   isUnda.    The 
pleasure  is,  I  think,  greater  thanitreaaona- 
bly  should  be,  considering  that  we  had  not 
much  either  of  beauty  or  elegance  to  charm 
our  imaginations,  or  of  rude  novelty  to  as- 
tonish.   Let  us,  by  all  means,  have  a&otber 
eiroedition.      I  shrink  a  little  from  oor 
scheme  of  going  \xp  the  Baltick.    i  >fD 
sorry  you  have  idready  been  in  Waki:  for 
I  wish  to  see  it.     Shall  we  go  to  Ireitfd| 
of  which  I  have  seen  but  Uttlc?    We  shall 
try  to  strike  out  a  plan  when  we  are  at 
Ashbourne. — ^I  am  ever  your  most  faithful 
humble  servant,      <'  Jamjm  Boswsll." 

*'T0  JAMES    BOSWBU.,   BSQ. 


"DzAR  8ia,--I  write  to  be  left  at  Car- 
bsle,  as  you  direct  me;  but  you  cannot 
have  it.  Your  letter,  dated  Sept  6th,  w 
not  at  this  place  till  this  day,  TbuRday, 
Sept.  nth;  and  I  hope  you  will  be  t^R 
before  this  is  at  Carltsie  K  However,  what 
you  have  not  ffoing»  you  may  have  return- 
ing; and  as  I  believe  I  shall  not  love  you 
less  afler  our  interview,  it  will  then  be  u 
true  as  it  is  now,  that  I  set  a  very  bign 
value  upon  your  friendship,  and  count  voor 
kindness  as  one  of  the  chief  felicities  «!  ^S 
life.  Do  not  fancy  that  an  intermission  w 
writing  is  a  decay  of  kindness.  No  tnan  » 
always  in  a  disposition  to  write;  nor  has 
any  man  at  all  tunes  something  to  say. 

>  It  so  happened.    The  letter  waa  forwarfrft* 
my  house  at  £dinbiiigb.-«*BoswKLU 
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"Thitdntnut  wfaioh  intnides  so  often 
OD  your  mind  Ss  a  mode  of  melaneholy, 
which,  if  it  be  the  bvsinen  of  a  wise  man 
to  be  kapp79  it  is  foolish  to  indulge;  and, 
if  i I  be  a  duty  to  preeerve  our  faculties  en- 
tire for  their  proper  use,  it  is  orimiiiaL 
Suspieion  is  veiv  oiYen  an  useless  pain. 
From  that,  and  all  other  pains,  I  wish  you 
free  and  safe;  for  I  am,  dear  sir^  most 
afiecdonately  youra,    *'  Sam.  Jobkson." 

It  appears  that  Johnson,  now  in  his 
sixtj^eighth  year,  was  seriously  inclined  to 
reslne  the  project  of  our  going  up  the  BaU 
tick,  which  I  had  started  when  we  were  in 
the  hie  of  Sky;  for  he  thus  writes  to  Mrs. 
Thrale: 

**Aflhboiinie}  ISUi  Bept  1T77. 

iMtKt,  **  BosWell,  I  believe,  is  coming, 
roi.  i.  He  talks  of  being  here  to-day:  I 
^^^'  shall  be  glad  to  see  him:  but  he 
shrinks  from  the  fialtick  expedition,  which, 
Itiunk,  is  the  best  scheme  in  our  power: 
what  we  shall  substitute,  I  know  not.  He 
wants  to  see  Wales:  but,  except  the  woods 
of  Baehyeraight  what  is  there  in  Wales, 
ititLi  can  fill  the  hunger  of  ignorance,  or 
quench  the  thirst  of  curiosity?  We  may, 
perhaps,  form  some  scheme  or  other;  but, 
m  the  phrase  of  HoekUu  in  the  Hole,  it  is 
pity  he  has  not  a  better  lottom*" 

Such  an  ardour  of  mind,  and  vigour  of 
enterprise,  is  admirable  at  any  age;  but 
Rune  particularly  so  at  the  advanced  period 
sC  which  Johnson  was  then  arrived.  I  am 
sorry  now  that  I  did  not  insist  on  our  exe- 
cutioK  that  scheme.  Besides  the  other  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  and  observation,  to  have 
seen  my  illustrious  friend  received,  as  he 
probably  would  have  been,  by  a  prince  so 
eminently  distinguished  for  his  variety  of 
talents  and  acouisitions  as  the  late  Ring  of 
Sweden,  and  oy  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
whose  extraordinary  abilities,  information, 
and  magnanimity,  astonish  the  worki, 
imaJd  have  afforded  a  noble  subject  for 
contemplation  and  record.  This  reflection 
rosy  possibly  be  thought  too  visionary  by 
the  naore  sedate  and  cokl-blooded  part  of 
my  readers;  yet  I  own,  I  frequently  mdulge 
it  with  an  earnest,  unavailing  regret. 

[*'  DE.  JOBirSON  TO  MRS.  ASTON. 

M  AAhpamt,  lach  Sept.  ITH. 
''  DxAB  MA  DAM  ^ — ^As  I  left  you  so 
much  disordered,  a  fortnight  is  a 
laug  time  to  be  without  any  account 
of  your  health.    I  am  willing  to  mitter  my- 
•elf  that  j^on  are  better,  though  you  gave 
me  no  reason  to  believe  that  you  intended 
to  i»e  any  means  for  your  recovery.    Na- 
tnie  oAen  performs  wonders,  and  will,  I 
hope,  da   for  you  more  than  you  seem  in- 
clined to  do  for  yourself. 


"  In  this  weakness  of  body,  wilh  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  visit  you,  he  has  given 
you  great  cause  of  thankfulness,  by  the  to* 
tal  exemption  of  your  mind  fVom  all  effecti 
of  your  disorder.  Your  memory  is  not  less 
comprehensive  or  distinct,  nor  your  reason 
less  vigorous  and  acute,  nor  your  imagina- 
tion less  active  and  sprightlv  than  in  any 
former  time  of  your  life.  This  is  a  great 
blessing,  as  it  re8|>ectd  enjovment  of  the  pre- 
sent; and  a  blessing  yet  vblt  greater,  as  it 
bestows  power  and  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  the  future. 

<'  All  sickness  is  a  summons.  But  as  you 
do  not  want  exhortations,  I  will  send  you 
only  my  good  wishes,  and  exhort  you  to  be- 
lieve the  good  wishes  verv  sincere,  of,  dear 
madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHivsoir."] 

On  Sunday  evening,  Sept  14, 1  arrived 
at  Ashbourne,  and  drove  directly  up  to  Dr. 
Taylor^  door.  Dr.  Johnson  and  he  ap« 
peared  before  I  had  got  out  of  the  post- 
chaise,  and  welcomed  me  cordially. 

I  told  them  that  I  had  travelled  all  the 
preceding  night,  and  gone  to  bed  at  Licek, 
m  Staffordshire;  and  that  when  I  rose  to  go 
to  church  in  the  aflernoon,  I  was  informed 
there  had  been  an  earthquake,  of  which,  it 
seems,  the  shock  had  been  felt  in  some  be* 
gree  at  Ashbourne.  Johnson.  *<Sir,  it 
will  be  much  exaggerated  in  publick  talk: 
for,  in  the  firet  place,.the  common  people  do 
not  accurately  adapt  their  thoughts  to  the 
objects:  nor,  secondly,  do  diey  accurately 
adapt  tneir  words  to  their  thoughts:  they 
do  not  mean  to  lie;  but,  taking  no  pains  to 
be  exact,  they  give  you  very  false  accounts. 
A  great  part  of  their  language  is  proverbial. 
If  any  thiiw  rocka  at  all,  ti^y  say  it  rocks 
Uke  a  eradU;  and  in  this  way  they  go  on.'> 

The  subject  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  rela- 
tions and  friends  being  introduced,  I  ob- 
served that  it  was  strange  to  consider  how 
soon  it  in  general  wears  away.  Dr.  Tav« 
k>r  mentioned  a  gentlentan  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  the  only  instance  he  had  ever 
known  of  a  person  who  had  endeavoured 
to  retain  grief.  He  tokl  Dr.  Tayk>r,  that 
afler  his  lady's  death,  which  affected  him 
deeply,  he  resolved  that  the  grief,  which  he 
cherished  with  a  kind  of  sacred  fondness, 
should  be  lasting;  but  that  he  found  he 
could  not  keep  it  long.  Johnson.  **  All 
grief  for  what  cannot  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture be  helped  soon  wears  away;  in  some 
sooner,  indeed,  in  some  later;  but  it  never 
continues  verv  long,  unless  where  there  is 
madness,  sucn  as  will  make  a  man  have 
pride  so  fixed  in  his  mind  as  to  imagine  him- 
self a  king;  or  anv  other  passion  in  an  un- 
reasonable wav:  for  all  unnecessary  grief  is 
unwise,  and  therefore  will  not  be  long  re- 
tained by  a  sound  mind.    If,  indeed,  the 
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cane  of  our  ffrief  is  occasioned  by  our  own 
misconduct,  ^fiief  is  mingled  with  remorse 
of  conscience,  it  should  be  lasting."  Bos- 
wxLL.  "  But,  sir,  we  do  not  approve  of  a 
man  who  very  soon  forgets  the  loss  of  a 
wife  or  a  friend."  Johnson.  "Sir,  we 
disapprove  of  him,  not  because  he  soon 
forgets  his  grief,  for  the  sooner  it  is  forgot- 
ten the  better;  but  because  we  suppose, 
that  if  he  forgets  his  wife  or  his  friend  soon, 
he  has  not  had  much  affection  for  them.|' 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  finding 
that  the  edition  of  the  "  English  Poets," 
for  which  he  was  to  write  prefaces  and  lives, 
was  not  ai^  undertaking  directed  by  him, 
but  that  he  was  to  furnish  a  preface  and  life 
to  any  poet  the  booksellers  pleased.  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  do  this  to  any  dunce's 
works,  if  they  should  ask  him.  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  sir;  and  say  he  was  a  dunce."  My 
friend  seemed  now  not  much  to  relish  talk- 
ing of  this  edition. 

Lecten        ^^  Monday,  September  15,  Dr. 
ToL  i.  '    Johnson  [wrote  to  Mrs.  Thraie: 
p.  969.         <t  ij^i  night  came  Boswell.  I  am 
fflad  that  he  is  come,  and  seems  to  be  very 

Brisk  and  lively,  and  laughs  a  little  at >. 

I  told  him  something  of  the  scene  at  Rich- 
mond «."] 

He  observed,  that  every  body  commended 
such  parts  of  his  "  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islanas  "  as  were  in  their  own  way.  "  For 
instance,"  said  he, "  Mr.  Jackson  (the  ail- 
knowing)  told  me  there  was  more  good 
sense  upon  trade  in  it,  than  he  should 
hear  in  the  house  of  commons  in  a  year, 
except  ftom  Burke.  Jones  commended 
the  part  which  treats  of  language;  Burke 
that  which  describes  the  inhabitants  of 
mountainous  countries." 
'  After  breakfast,  Johnson  carried  me  to 
see  the  garden  belonging  to  the  school  of 
Ashbourne,  which  is  verv  prettily  formed 
upon  a  bank,  rising  gradually  behind  the 
house.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Langley,  the  head- 
master, accompanied  us. 

While  we  sat  basking  in  the  sun  upon 
a  seat  here,  I  introduced  a  common  subject 
of  complaint,  the  very  small  salaries  which 
many  curates  have;  and  I  maintained, 
that  no  man  should  be  invested  with  the 
character  of  a  cleiryman,  unless  he  has 
a  security  for  such  an  income  as  will 
enable  him  to  appear  respectable;  that, 
therefore,  a  clergyman  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  have  a  curate,  unless  he  gives 

*  [Probably  hii  host,  Dr.  Taylor — between 
whom  and  Bofwell  there  seems  to  have  beea  do 
great  cordiality,  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  Bos- 
well does  not  take  mucb  power  [pains  ?]  to  set  Dr. 
Taylor's  merits  in  the  best  light  He  was  John- 
son's earliest  and  most  constant  friend,  and  read 
the  funeral  serrice  over  him. — Ed.J 

'  [TUs  refen  to  K>me  occnrrence  (probably  at 
Sir  Joebna's)  now  foigotten. — Ed.] 


him  a  huadnd  pounds  a  year;  if  ha  cimot 
do  that,  let  him  peifoim  the  duty  MaMeir. 
Johnson.  "  To  be  sore,  sir,  it  is  wroog 
that  snv  clergyman  should  be  withoot  t 
reasonable  income;  but  as  the  chwch  re- 
venues were  sadly  diminished  at  the  refor- 
mation, the  clergy  who  have  livings  cannot 
affordt  in  many  instances,  to  |[ive  good  stl* 
aries  to  curates,  without  leaving  themselves 
too  little;  and ,  if  no  curate  were  to  be  permiv 
ted  unless  he  had  a  himdred  pounds  a  year, 
their  number  would  be  very  small,  which 
woukl  be  a  disadvantage,  as  then  there 
would  not  be  such  choice  in  thennnery  for 
the  church,  curates  being  candidatesforthe 
higher  ecclesiastical  offices,  according  to 
their  merit  and  good  behaviour."  He  ei- 
plained  the  system  of  the  English  hierarchy 
exceedingly  well.  *'  It  is  not  thought  fit," 
said  he,  *<  to  trust  a  man  vrith  the  care  of  & 
parish  till  he  has  given  proof  as  a  curate 
that  he  shall  deserve  such  a  trust"  Thii 
is  an  excellent  Uieory;  and  if  the  practice 
were  according  to  it,  the  church  of  Eng- 
land would  be  admira ble  indeed.  However, 
as  1  have  heard  Dr.  Johnson  observe  as  to 
the  universities,  bad  practice  does  not  infer 
that  the  constitution  is  bad. 

We  had  with  us  at  dinner  several  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  neighbours,  good  civil  geDlieneiif 
who  seemed  to  understand  Dr.  Johnaon 
very  well,  and  not  to  consider  him  in  the 
light  that  a  certain  person s  did,  who  being 
struck,  or  rather  stunned  by  hia  voice  and 
manner,  when  he  was  afterwards  asked 
what  he  thought  of  him,  answered, "  He^ 
a  tremendous  companion." 

Johnson  told  me,  that  "  Taylor  wai  a 
very  sensible  acute  man,  and  had  a  atroog 
mind:  that  he  had  great  activit^r  in  *<)°^ 
respects,  and  yet  such  a  sort  of  indolence, 
that  if  you  should  put  a  pebble  soon  lis 
chimney»piece,  you  would  (ind  ittherC)  in 
the  same  stale,  a  year  afterwards." 

And  here  is  a  proper  place  to  give  an  a^ 
count  of  Johnson's  nuroane  and  sealouaip* 
terferenceinbehalf  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Dodd,  formerly  Prebendary  of  Brecon, 
and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majeity: 
celebrated  as  a  very  popular  preacher,  «> 
encourager  of  charitable  institutions,  &^ 
authour  of  a  variety  of  works,  chiefly  die* 
ological.  Having  unhappily  contracted  ex- 
pensive habits  or  living,  putlT  oceasioAed 
by  licentiousness  €if  manners,  ne  in  tn  c^ 
hour,  when  pressed  by  want  of  money,  and 
dreading  an  exposure  of  his  cireumstanceSi 
forged  a  bond,  of  which  he  attempinl  v 
avail  himself  to  support  his  credit,  flattering 
himself  with  hopes  that  he  mi^ht  be  able  to 
repay  its  amount  without  being  detectedj 
The  person  whose  name  he  thusra^y  toa 
criminally  presumed  to  falsify  was  the  t»f^ 

*  [Mr.  G«Mge  Gamek^^CD.] 
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of  Gli68ter6ekl|  to  whom  he  had  heen  tutor, 
and  who  he  perhaps,  in  the  warmth  of  his 
feeiinffs,  flattered  nimself  woald  have  sen- 
eroaaiy  paid  the  money  in  case  of  an  alarm 
being  taken,  rather  than  suffer  him  to  fall  a 
victim  to  the  dreadful  consequences  of  viola- 
ting the  law  against  forgery,  the  most  dan- 
gerous crime  in  a  commercial  country:  but 
the  unfortunate  divine  had  the  mortification 
to  find  that  he  was  mistaken.  His  noble 
pupal  appeared  against  him,  and  he  was  cap- 
itally convicted. 

Johnson  told  me  that  Dr.  Dodd  was  very 
little  acquainted  with  him,  having  been  but 
once  in  his  company,  many  years  previous 
to  this  period  (which  was  precisely  the  state 
of  my  own  acquaintance  with  Dodd):  but 
in  his  dtstresa  he  bethought  himself  of  John- 
son's persuasive  power  of  writing,  if  haply 
it  might  avail  to  obtain  for'  him  the  royal 
mercy.  He  did  not  apply  to  him  directly, 
but,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  through 
the  late  Countess  of  Harrington  ^  who 
wrote  a  letter  to  Johnson,  asking  him  to 
employ  his  pen  in  favour  of  Dodd.  Mr. 
Allen,  the  printer,  who  was  Johnson's  land- 
lord and  next  neighbour  in  Bolt-court,  and 
for  whom  he  had  much  kindness,  was  one 
of  Dodd'a  friends,  of  whom,  to  the  credit  of 
humanity  be  it  recorded,  that  he  had  many 
who  did  not  desert  him,  even  afler  his  in- 
fringement of  the  law  had  reduced  him  to 
die  state  of  a  man  under  sentence  of  death. 
Mr.  Allen  told  me  that  he  carried  Lady 
Harrington's  letter  to  Johnson,  that  John- 
aon  read  it,  walkingi  up  and  down  his  cham- 
ber, and  seemed  much  agitated,  after  which 
he  said,  **  I  will  do  what  I  can; "  and  cer- 
tainly he  did  make  extraordinary  exertions. 

He  this  evening,  as  he  had  obligingly 
promised  in  one  of  his  letters,  put  into  my 
nands  the  whole  series  of  his  writings  upon 
this  melancholy  occasion,  and  I  shall  pre- 
sent my  readers  with  the  abstract  which  I 
made  Irom  the  collection;  in  doing  which 
I  studied  to  avoid  copying  what  had  ap- 
peared in  print,  and  now  make  part  of  the 
edition  of  "  Johnson's  Works,"  published 
by  (he  booksellers  of  London,  but  taking 
care  to  mark  Johnson's  variations  in  some 
of  tlie  pieces  there  exhibited. 

I>r.  Johnson  wrote,  in  the  first  place.  Dr. 
I>odd'0  '*  Speech  to  the  Recorder  of  Lon- 
don," at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  sentence  of 
death  was  about  to  be  pronounced  upon  him. 

He  wrote  also  '*  Tne  Convict's  Address 


ekieit  dao^htsr  of  Charles  Fltzroj, 
I>oke  of  GraftfMi,  and  wife  of  Williain,  the  aecond 
EMMi  of  Harriflgum. — ^Malons.  [It  may  be 
eooeloded  that  AUea  not  only  carried  the  let- 
tar,  bat  obtoiaed  it ;  for  to  those  who  know  the 
ebaracter  of  Lady  Harringtoo,  her  good^naiure 
mriSM  not  seem  extrsordiiiary;  bat  that  die  dioald 
bad  aay  kind  of  aeqvaintaoee  with  Dr.  Joho- 

I^Uy  iaipfobabka.— En.] 
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to  his  unhappy  Brethren,"  a  sermon  deliver- 
ed by  Dr.  Dodd  in  the  chapel  of  Newgate 
According  to  Johnson's  manuscript,  it  be- 
gan thus  afler  the  text,  What  thall  I  do  to 
be  $wtd  n 

"  These  were  the  words  with  which  the 
keeper,  to  whose  custody  Paul  and  Silas 
were  committed  by  their  prosecutors,  sd- 
dressed  his  prisoners,  when  he  saw  them 
freed  from  their  bonds  by  the  perceptible 
agency  of  divine  favour,  and  was,  therefore, 
irresistibly  convinced  that  they  were  not 
ofienders  against  the  laws,  but  martyrs  to 
the  truth." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  so  good  as  to  mark  for 
me  with  his  own  hand,  on  a  copy  of  this 
sermon  which  is  now  in  my  possession,  such 
passages  as  were  added  by  Dr.  Dodd. 
They  are  not  many:  whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  printed  copy,  and  at- 
tend to  what  I  mention,  will  be  satisfied  of 
this. 

There  is  a  short  introduction  by  Dr.  Dodd, 
and  he  also  inserted  this  sentence:  "  You 
see  with  what  confusion  and  dishonour  I 
now  stand  before  you;  no  more  in  the  pul- 
pit of  instruction,  but  on  this  himible  seat 
with  yourselves."  The  note*  are  entirely 
Dodd's  own,  and  Johnson's  writing  ends  at 
the  words,  '*  the  thief  whom  he  pardoned 
on  the  cross."  What  follows  was  supplied 
by  Dr.  Dodd  himself. 

[Dr.  Johnson  wrote  to  Mrs.  Thrale  with 
some  degree  of  complacency,  in  Miss  Por- 
ter's iudgment  (to  whom  he  had  not'im- 
partea  his  transactions  with  Dodd)  Leit^n, 
— "  Lucy  said,  *  When  I  read  Dt.  s  Anf . 
Dodd*^  sermon  to  the  prisoners,  I  ^"^^ 
said,  Dr  Johnson  could  not  make  a  bet^ 
ter.' "] 

The  other  pieces  mentioned  by  Johnson 
in  the  above-mentioned  collection  are  two 
letters,  one  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Ba* 
thurst  (not  Lord  North,  as  is  erroneouslv 
supposed),  and  one  to  Lord  Mansfield.  A 
Petition  from  Dr.  Dodd  to  the  Ring.  A 
Petition  fVom  Mrs.  Dodd  to  the  Queen. 
Observations  of  some  length  inserted  in  the 
newspapers,  on  occasion  of  Earl  Percv's 
having  presented  to  his  majesty  a  petition 
for  mercy  to  Dodd,  signed  by  twenty  thou- 
sand people,  but  all  in  vain.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  also  written  a  petition  for  the 
cit^  of  London;  "  but  (said  he,  with  a  sig- 
nificant smile)  they  mmded  it  3." 

*«  [What  must  I  do  to  be  lavod  ?— d4c/#,  c  17, 
V.  80. — ^Ed.] 

'  Having  unexpectedly,  by  die  favour  of  Mr 
Stone,  of  Ix>ndon  Field,  Hackney,  seen  the  origi 
nal  in  Johnson's  handwriting  of  *<  Tbe  Petition  of 
the  City  of  London  to  his  Majesty,  in  favour  of 
Dr.  Dodd,**  I  now  present  it  to  my  readers,  with 
such  passages  as  were  omitted  enclosed  in  crotch 
ets,  and  ihe  additions  or  variationi  marked  in  ital- 
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The  last  of  HieM  artleles  which  Johnson 
wrote  is  *'  Dr.  Dodd*s  last  solemn  Declara- 
tion," which  he  lefl  with  the  sheriff  at  the 
place  of  execution.  Here  also  my  friend 
marked  the  variations  on  a  copy  of  that 
piece  now  in  my  possession.  Dodd  insert- 
ed, "  I  never  knew  or  attended  to  the  calls 
of  fraffality,  or  the  needful  minuteness  of 
painful  economy; "  and  in  the  next  sen- 
tence he  introduced  the  words  which  I  dis- 
tinguish by  italicks:  «« My  life  for  some 
few  unhappy  years  past  has  been  dreadfld- 
ly  erroneou$'"  Johnson^s  expression  was 
hypocritical;  but  his  remark  on  the  margin 
is,  "  With  this  he  said  he  could  not  charge 
himself." 

Having  thus  authentically  settled  what 
part  of  the  "  Occasional  Papers,"  con- 
cerning Dr.  Dodd's  miserable  situation, 
came  Irom  the  pen  of  Johnson,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  present  my  readers  with  my  record 
of  the  unpublished  writings  relating  to  that 
extraordinary  and  interesting  matter. 

1  found  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  from  Dr. 
Dodd,  May  28,  1777,  in  which  "The  Con- 
vict's Address  "  seems  clearly  to  be  meant: 


(( 


tt 


DR.    DODD    TO   DR.   JOHNSON. 

I  am  SO  penetrated,  my  ever  dear  sir, 
with  a  sense  of  your  extreme  benevolence 
towards  me,  that  I  cannot  find  words  equal 
to  the  sentiments  of  my  heart.  •  •  *  •  • 
"  You  are  too  conversant  in  the  world  to 
need  the  slightest  hint  from  me  of  what  in- 
fini<fe  utility  the  speech  i  on  the  awful  day 

«<  That  William  Dodd,  Doctor  of  Laws,  now 
lying  tinder  sentence  of  death  in  your  majesty* n 
gaol  of  Newgate  for  the  crime  of  foi^ery,  has 
for  a  great  part  of  his  life  set  a  useful  and  laada- 
We  eumple  of  diligence  in  his  calling  [and,  as  we 
have  reason  lo  believe,  has  exercised  his  ministry 
with  great  fidelity  and  efficacy],  which,  in  many 
instanc€$f  ha9  produced  the  mo$t  happy  ef^ 
feet. 

**  That  he  has  been  the  first  iastitator  [or]  a$id 
a  very  earnest  and  active  promoter  of  several 
modes  of  nsefal  charity,  and  [that],  therefore, 
[he]  may  be  considered  as  having  been  on  many 
occasions  a  benefiictor  to  the  poblick. 

'*  [That  when  they  consider  his  past  life,  they 
are  willing  to  suppose  his  late  crime  to  have  been, 
not  the  consequence  of  habitual  depravity,  bat  the 
suggestion  of  some  sadden  and  violent  tempta- 
tion.] 

"[That]  your  petitioners,  therefore,  consid- 
ering his  case  as,  in  some  of  its  circumstances, 
mprecedented  and  pecaliar,  and  encouraged  by 
your  majesty's  known  clemency,  [they]  most 
numbly  recommend  the  said  William  Dodd  to 
[his]  your  majesty's  most  gracious  consideration, 
m  hopes  that  be  will  be  found  not  altogether  [un- 
fit] unworthy  to  stand  an  example  of  royal  mer- 
cy.**— ^BoswELL.  [It  does  seem  that  these  bw 
aUeraOons  were  amendments. — ^En.] 

^  Ifisspeech  at  tfae  old  Bailey  when  (band  goil- 
^. — B0SWB1.L. 


has  been  to  me.  1  experienes,  emy  bov, 
some  good  effect  from  it  I  am  rare  thtt 
effects  still  more  salutary  atui  hnportint 
must  follow  from  your  kind  snd  inlendtd 
favour.  I  will  laK>ur — God  being  my  hel|v 
er — ^to  do  justice  to  it  from  the  pulpit  I 
am  sure,  had  I  your  sentiments  constantly 
to  deliver  from  thence,  in  all  their  mi^htr 
force  and  power,  not  a  soul  could  be  m 
unconvinced  and  unpersnaded.  •  •  •  •  • 

"May  God  Almighty  bless  and  reward, 
with  his  choicest  comforts,  your  philao- 
thropick  actions,  and  enable  tne  at  ail  timn 
to  express  what  I  feel  of  the  high  and  un- 
common obligations  which  I  owe  to  the 
first  man  in  our  times.** 

On  Sunday,  June  22,  he  writes,  begging 
Dr.  Johnson's  a^jsistance  in  framing  a  sup- 
plicatory letter  to  his  maieny: 

"If  his  majesty  could  be  moved  of  his 
royal  clemency  to  spare  me  and  my  laniilv 
the  horrours  and  ifl^nominy  ot'  a  pvhliA 
death,  which  the  pwliek  itself  is  aolicitoia 
to  wave,  and  to  grant  me  in  some  silent  dis- 
tant corner  of  the  globe  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  my  days  in  penitence  and  prayer,  I 
would  bless  his  clemency  and  be  humbled." 

This  letter  was  brought  to  Dr.  Johnwn 
when  in  church.  He  stooped  down  and 
read  it  3,  and  wrote,  wlien  he  went  borne, 
the  following  letter  for  Dr.  Dodd  to  the 
king: 

"  Sir, — May  it  not  offend  your  majesty, 
that  the  most  miserable  of  men  applies  him- 
self lo  your  clemency,  as  his  last  hope  and 
his  last  refuge;  that  your  mercy  is  most  ear- 
nestly and  humbly  implored  by  a  clergy- 
man,  whom  your  laws  and  judges  have 
condemned  to  the  horrour  and  ignominy  of 
a  publick  execution. 

"  I  confess  the  crime,  and  own  the  enor- 
mity of  its  consequences,  and  the  danger  of 
its  example.  Nor  have  I  the  confidence  to 
petition  for  impunity;  but  humbly  hope, 
that  publick  security  may  be  established, 
without  the  spectacle  of  a  clergyman  dritf* 
ged  through  the  streets,  to  a  death  of  in* 
my,  amidst  the  derision  of  the  profligate 
and  profane;  and  that  justice  may  be  saw- 
fied  with  irrevocable  exile,  pcipctoal  dis- 
grace, and  hopeless  penury, 

"  My  Kfe,  sir,  has  not  been  usele»  «> 
mankind.  I  have  benefited  many.  Bui 
my  offences  against  God  are  numberle*. 
and  r  have  had  little  time  for  repenuoce. 
Presence  me,  sir,  by  your  prerogative  d 
mercy,  from  the  necessity  orapDeiriDg  un- 
prepared at  that  tribuaaly  beuire  which 
kines  and  subjects  must  stand  at  lasttA' 
gether.    Permit  me  to  hide  my  guilt  ^ 


/  [HeanswsRb 
Tiatioo  from  the  4 
given  him. — Zo.] 
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olmeim  coniar  of  a  foreigii  country, 
where,  if  I  can  ever  attain  confidence  to 
hope  that  my  prayere  will  be  beard,  they 
shall  be  poured  with  all  the  fervour  of  grat- 
itude for  the  life  and  happiness  of  your  ma- 
jesty.— I  am,  sir,  your  majesty's,  &c.'' 

Subjoined  to  it  was  written  as  follows: 

"  DR.    JOHNSON   TO    PR.    DODD. 

'*  Si  a, — I  most  seriously  enjoin  you  not 
to  let  it  be  at  all  known  that  I  nave  written 
this  letter,  and  to  return  the  copy  to  Mr. 
Allen  in  a  cover  to  me.  I  hope  1  need  not 
tell  you  that  I  wish  it  success.  But  do  not 
indulge  hope.    Tell  nobody." 

It  happened  luckiljr  that  Mr.  Allen  was 
Ditched  on  to  assist  m  this  melancholy  of- 
Dce,  ibr  he  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Aker* 
man,  the  keeper  of  Newgate.  Dr.  John- 
son never  went  to  see  Dr.  Dodd.  He  said 
to  me,  "  It  would  have  done  him  more  harm 
than  good  to  Dodd,  who  once  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  him,  but  not  earnestly." 

Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  20th  of  June,  wrote 
the  following  letter: 


i« 


TO  TB£  RIGHT   HONOURABLE    CHARLES 
JEKriirsOK. 


**  Sis, — Since  the  conviction  and  con- 
demnation of  Dr«  Dodd,  I  have  had,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  friend,  some  intercourse 
with  htm,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  lose  nothing 
in  your  opinion  by  tenderness  and  commit)- 
eraiioD.  Whatever  be  the  crime,  it  is  not 
easy  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  delin- 
quent, without  a  wish  that  his  life  may  be 
apand:  at  least  when  no  life  has  been  taken 
away  oy  him.  I  will,  therefore,  take  the 
libertv  of  suggesting  some  reasons  for  which 
I  wish  this  unhappy  being  to  escape  the  ut- 
moat  rigour  of  his  sentence. 

**  He  is,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  first 
clergyman  of  our  church  who  has  suffered 
pubTick  execution  for  immorality;  and  I 
KDOW  not  whetlier  it  would  not  be  more  for 
the  interests  of  religion  to  bury  such  an  of- 
fender in  the  obscurity  of  perpetual  exile, 
than  to  expose  him  in  a  cart,  and  on  the 
g^allowa,  to  all  who  for  any  reason  are  ene- 
mies to  the  clergy. 

'^  The  supreme  power  has,  in  all  ages, 
]>aid  some  attention  to  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple*; and  that  voice  does  not  least  deserve 
to  be  heard  when  it  calls  out  fpr  mercy. 
There  is  now  a  very  general  desire  that 
I>odd*8  U(e  should  be  spared.  More  is  not 
wished;  and,  perhaps,  this  is  not  too  much 
to  be  ffranted, 

"  Ifyou,  sir,  have  any  opportunity  of  en- 
(brcing  these  reasons,  you  may,  perhaps, 
think  them  worthy  of  consideration:  out 
firhmtever  you  determine,  I  most  respectfully 
entvwat  that  yoa  will  be  pleased  to  pardon 


for  this  intrusion,  sir,  your  moat  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

It  has  been  confidently  circulated,  with 
invidious  remarks,  that  to  this  letter  no  atr 
tention  whatever  was  paid  by  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son  (afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool),  and 
that  he  did  not  even  deign  to  show  the 
common  civility  of  owning  the  receipt  of  i1. 
I  could  not  but  wonder  at  such  conduct  iu 
the  noble  lord,  whose  own  character  and 
just  elevation  in  life,  I  thought,  must  have 
impressed  him  with  all  due  regard  for  great 
abilities  and  attainments.  As  the  story 
had  been  much  talked  of,  and  apparently 
from  good  authority,  I  could  not  out  havV 
animadverted  upon  it  in  this  work,  had  it 
been  as  was  alleged;  but  from  my  earnest 
love  of  truth,  and  having  found  reason  to 
think  that  there  might  be  a  mistake,  I  pre- 
sumed to  write  to  his  lordship,  requesting 
an  explanation:  and  it  is  with  the  sincerest 
pWasure  that  I  am  enabled  to  assure  the 
world  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  it,  the 
fact  being,  that  owing  to  some  neglect,  or 
accident,  Johnson's  letter  never  came  to 
Lord  Liverpool's  hands.  I  should  have 
thought  it  strange  indeed,  if  that  noble  lord 
had  undervalued  my  illustrious  friend  ' ;  but 
instead  of  this  being  the  case,  his  lordship, 
in  the  very  polite  answer  with  which  he  was 
pleased  immediately  to  honour  me,  thus  ex- 
presses himself:  ''  I  have  always  respected 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  admire  his 
writings;  and  I  frequently  read  many  parts 
of  them  with  pleasure  and  great  improve- 
ment." 

All  applications  for  the  royal  mercy  hav- 
ing failed.  Dr.  Dodd  prepared  himself  for 
death;  and,  with  a  warmth  of  gratitude, 
wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  as  follows: 

"  25th  Jane,  midnight. 

"  Accept,  thou  great  and  good  heart,  my 
earnest  and  fervent  thanks  and  prayers  for 
all  thy  benevolent  and  kind  efforts  in  my 
behalf. — Oh!  Dr.  Johnson!  as  I  sought 
your  knowledge  at  an  early  hour  in  life, 
would  to  Heaven  I  had  cultivated  the  love 
and  acquaintance  of  so  excellent  a  man! — I 
pray  Gixl  most  sincerely  to  bless  you  with 

'  [It  woold  not  be  suprising  if  it  had  been  eo 
treated.  Mr.  Jenkinson  was  at  this  time  Secretary 
at  War,  and  was  obnoxious  to  popular  odium 
from  an  unfounded  innputation  of  being  the  chan- 
nel of  a  secret  influence  over  the  king.  To  request, 
therefore,  hi$  influence  with  the  king  on  a  matter 
BO  wholly  foreign  to  his  duties  and  station  was  a 
kind  of  veiiflcation  of  the  slander; — and  however 
I^rd  Liverpool'h  prudence  may  have  inclined  him, 
at  a  sabaequent  period,  to  answer  Mr.  Bo8weU*a 
inquiries,  there  aeeins  to  be  some  reason  why  he 
should  have  been  offended  at  the  liberty  takea  wiA 
him  by  Dr.  JohiwoB.«-Eo.] 
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the  hiffhest  transports — the  infelt  satisfac- 
tion of  humane  and  benevolent  exertions ! 
-  And  admitted,  as  I  trust  I  shall  be,  to  the 
realms  of  bliss  before  you,  I  shall  hail  your 
arrival  there  with  transports,  and  rejoice  to 
acknowledge  that  you  was  my  comforter, 
my  advocate,  and  my  friend!  God  be  ever 
with  you!" 

Dr.  Johnson  lastly  wrote  to  Dt,  Dodd 
this  solemn  and  soothing  letter: 

"TO   THE    REVEREND    DR.    DODD. 

"  26th  June,  1777. 

"  Dear  sir, — That  which  is  appointed 
to  all  men  is  now  comin?  upon  you.  Out- 
ward circumstances,  the  eyes  and  the 
thoughts  of  men,  are  below  the  notice  of 
an  immortal  being  about  to  stand  the  trial 
for  eternity,  before  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Be  comforted:  your 
crime,  morally  or  religiously  considered, 
has  no  very  deep  dye  of  turpitude.  It  cor- 
rupted no  man's  principles;  it  attacked  no 
man's  life.  It  involved  only  a  temporarv 
and  reparable  injury.  Of  this,  and  of  all 
other  Hins,  you  are  earnestly  to  repent;  and 
may  G(xl,  who  knoweth  our  frailty,  and 
destreth  not  our  death,  accept  your  repen- 
tance, for  the  sake  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord ! 

"In  requital  of  those  well-intended  offices 
which  you  are  pleased  so  emphatically  to 
acknowledge,  let  me  be^  that  you  make  in 
your  devotions  one  petition  for  my  eternal 
welfare. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affec- 
tionate servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Under  the  copy  of  this  letter  I  found 
written,  in  Johnson's  own  hand,  "  Next 

day,  June  37,  he  was  executed.*' 
r2Si.     [That  D*.  Johnson  should  have 

desired  one  prayer  from  Dr.  Dodd, 
who  was  himself  sued  an  atrocious  offender, 
has  been  very  much  condemned;  but  we 
ought  to  consider,  that  Dr.  Johnson  might, 

f)erhaps,  have  had  sufficient  reason  to  be- 
leve  Dodd  to  be  a  sincere  penitent,  which, 
indeed,  was  the  case;  and,  besides,  his  mind 
was  so  soflened  with  pity  and  comoassion 
for  him,  so  impressed  with  the  awful  idea 
of  his  situation,  the  last  evening  of  his  life, 
that  he  probably  did  not  think  of  his  former 
transgressions,  or  thought,  perhaps,  that  he 
ought  not  to  remember  them,  wnen  the  of- 
fender was  so  soon  to  appear  before  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Dr.  Johnson  told  Miss  Reynolds  that 
Dodd,  on  reading  this  letter,  gave  it  into 
the  hands  of  his  wife,  with  a  strong  injunc- 
tion never  to  part  with  it;  thtft  he  had  slept 
during  the  night,  and  when  he  awoke  in  tn^ 
morning,  he  did  not  immediatelv  recollect 
that  he  was  to  suffer,  and  when  he  did,  he 
expressed  the  utmost  homnir  and  agony  of 


mind— outriffeously  vehement  io  his  ipeeeii 
and  in  his  looks — ^tiil  he  went  into  the  chip- 
el,  and  on  his  coming  oat  of  it  his  face  ex* 
pressed  the  most  angelic  peace  tnd  compo- 
sure.] 

[Johnson  was  deeply  concerned 
at  the  failure  of  the  petitions;  and  ^^^ 
asked  Sir  J.  Hawkins  at  the  time, 
if  the  request  contained  in  them  wu  not 
such  an  one  as  ought  to  have  been  i^raotfd 
to  the  prayer  of  twenty-three  thoossod  sob- 
jects :  to  which  Hawkins  answered,  that  the 
subscription  of  popular  petitions  vm  • 
thing  of  course,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
difference  between  twenty  and  twenty  (hmi- 
sand  names  was  inconsiderable.  He  further 
censured  the  clergy  verv  severely,  for  i«;t 
interposing  in  his  behalf,  and  said,  ^  that 
their  inactivity  arose  from  a  paltry  fear  of 
being  reproached  with  partiality  towards 
one  of  their  own  order." 

But  although  he  thus  actively  asaiated  la 
the  solicitations  for  pardon,  yet,  in  hia  pri- 
vate judgment,  he  thought  Dodd  iimvoithy 
of  it;  having  been  known  to  say,  that  bad 
he  been  the  adviser  of  the  king,  he  ahould 
have  told  him  that,  in  pardoning  Dodd,  hia 
justice,  in  consigning  the  Perreaus '  to  their 
sentence,  would  have  been  called  in  queS' 
tion.] 

To  conclude  this  interesting  episode  with 
an  useful  application,  let  us  now  attend  to 
the  reflections  of  Johnson  at  the  end  of  the 
"  Occasional  Papers,'*  concerning  the  «► 
fortunate  Dr.  Dodd. 

"  Such  were  the  last  thoughts  of  «  mw 
whom  we  have  seen  exulting  in  popularity 
and  sunk  in  shame.  For  his  repuUtioflt 
which  no  man  can  give  to  himself,  thwe 
who  conferred  it  are  to  answer.  Of  hia 
publick  ministry  the  means  of  judgioe  were 
sufficiently  attainable.  He  must  be  allowed 
to  preach  well,  whose  sermons  strike  hi«  m- 
dience  with  forcible  conviction.  Of  hia  Hfr» 
those  who  thought  it  consistent  with  ha 
doctrine  did  not  originally  fbrm  fahie  no- 
tions. He  was  at  first  what  he  endearoar* 
ed  to  make  others;  but  the  world  broke 
down  his  resolution,  and  he  in  time  ceased 
to  exemplify  his  own  instructions. 

"  Let  those  who  are  tempted  to  his  M^ 
tremble  at  his  punishment:  and  those  wbt« 
he  impressed  from  the  pulpit  with  religiow 
sentiments  endeavour  to  confirm  them,  by 
considering  the  regret  and  self^abhorrence 
with  which  he  reviewed  in  prison  his  devia- 
tions from  rectitude  ^." 

Johnson  gave  us  this  evening,  in  M 
happy  discriminative  manner,  a  portrait  of 
the  fate  Mr.  Fitaherbert  3  of  Derbyshiif. 

*  [See  anie^  p.  88. — Eo.]  _^_^ 

*  See  Dr.  Jonmon*a  final  opinioB  cmernvfi 
Dr.  Dodd,  tub  Apnl  18, 1788L— BfALOira. 

*  [See  Ofife,  v.  L  pu  28,  sad  407,  n^U.] 
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*'  There  wos,'*  Mid  he,  "  no  sparkle,  no 
brilliancy  in  Fitzherbert;  bat  I  never  knew 
a  man  who  was  so  generally  acceptable. 
He  made  every  body  quite  easy,  overpow- 
ered nobody  by  the  superioritv  of  his  talents, 
maile  no  man  think  worse  of  himself  by  be- 
ing his  rival,  seemed  always  to  listen,  did 
not  oblige  you  to  hear  much  from  him,  and 
did  not  oppose  what  you  said.    Every  body  < 
liked  him;  but  he  had  no  Jriendg,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  word,  nobody  with  whom  he 
exchanged  intimate  thoughts.    People  were 
willing  to  think  well  of  evenr  thing  about 
him.     A  gentleman  was  making  an  affect- 
ing rant,  as  many  people  do,  of  great  feel- 
ings about '  his  dear  son,'  who  was  at  school 
near  London;  how  anxious  he  was  lest  he 
might  be  ill,  and  what  he  would  give  to  see 
him.    *  Can't  you,'  said  Fitzherbert, '  take 
a  poBt-chaise  and  go  to  him  ? '    This,  to  be 
sure,  finiihed  the  affected  man,  but  there 
was  not  much  in  it  K    However,  this  was 
rirculated  as  wit  for  a  whole  winter,  and  I 
believe  part  of  a  summer  too:  a  proof  that 
he  was  no  very  witty  man.    He  was  an  in- 
stance of  the  truth  of  the  observation,  that 
a  man  will  please  more  upon  the  whole  by 
negative    qualities  than    by  ])ositive;  by 
never  offending,  than  by  giving  a  great 
deal  of  delight.    In  the  first  place,  men 
hate  more  steadily  than  they  love;  and  if  I 
have  said  something  to  hurt  a  man  once,  I 
shall  not  get  the  matter  of  this  by  saying 
many  things  to  please  him."    [Of 
V"^    Mrs.  Fitzherbert  '^  he  always  spoke 
with   esteem   and  tenderness,  and 
with  a  veneration  very  difficult  to  deserve. 
•*  That  woman,"  said  he,  "  loved  her  hus- 
band as  we  hope  and  desire  to  be  loved  by 
our  guardian  angel.     Fitzherbert  was  a  ga^r, 
good-humoured   fellow,    generous   of   his 
money  and  of  his  meat,  and  desirous  of 
nothing  but  good,  cheerful  society  among 
people  distinguished  in  some  way — in  any 
way,  I  think;  fbr  Rousseau  and  St.  Austin 
wuuld  have  been  equally  welcome  to  his  ta- 
ble and  to  his  kindness.    The  lady,  howev- 
er,   was  of  another  way  of  thinking:  her 
first    care  was  to  preserve  her  husband's 

*■   Dr.    Gbboroe,    physicion  to  his  majesty's 
boQsefcold,  hat  obligingly  eonimnoicated  to  me  a 
foller  accooot  of  this  Btory  than  had  reached  Dr. 
Juht^on.    The  affected  gentietiian  was  the  late 
John  OUbert  Cooper,  Esq.  authoar  of  a  Life  of 
Focrvtos,  uad  of  aooie  poeuM  in  Dodsley's  collec- 
tion.     Mr.  Fitzherbeit  found  him  one  moroiog, 
apparently,  in  such  violent  agitation,  on  account 
of  tbe  indiapositioo  of  hii  son,  as  to  seem  beyond 
the  power  of  comfort.     At  length,  liowever,  he 
ezclAitned,  *'  I  Ml  write  an  elegv.'*    Mr.  Fitzher- 
bert, being  salioiied  by  this  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
enio t ions,  slily  naid,  '*  Had  not  you  better  take  a 
poiflt^-diaise,  and  go  and  see  hiro  ?  "    It  was  the 
aiii^^ydnfli  of  the  insinoatioa  which  made  the  sto- 
ry  hm  dievlated. — Bosweli.. 
'    tJBm  mUtf  V.  i.  p.  29. — ^En.] 


soul  fh>m  corruption;  her  second  to  keepr 
his  estate  entire  for  their  children:  and  1 
owed  my  rood  reception  in  the  family  to  the 
idea  she  nad  entertained,  that  I  was  fit 
company  for  Fitzherbert  whom  I  loved  ex- 
trcmclv.  *  They  dare  not,'  said  she,  *  swear, 
and  take  other  conversatiou'liberties,  before 
you.' "  Mm.  Piozzi  asked  if  her  husband 
returned  her  regard.  "  He  felt  her  influ- 
ence too  powerfully,"  replied  Dr.  Johnson : 
'*  no  man  will  be  fond  of  what  forces  him 
daily  to  feel  himself  inferior.  She  stood  at 
the  door  of  her  paradise  in  Derbyshire,  like 
the  angel  with  the  flamine  sword,  to  keep 
the  devil  at  a  distance.  But  she  was  not 
immortal,  poor  dear!  she  died,  and  her  hus- 
band felt  at  once  afflicted  and  released." 
Mrs.  Plozzi  inquired  if  she  was  handsome. 
<<  She  would  have  been  handsome  for  a 
queen,"  replied  the  panegyrist:  "  her  beau- 
ty had  more  in  it  of  majesty  than  of  at- 
traction, more  of  the  dignity  of  virtue  than 
the  vivacity  of  wit."  The  friend  of  this  lady, 
Miss  Boothby,  succeeded  her  in  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Fttzherbert's  family,  and 
in  the  esteem  of  Dr.  Johnson;  "  Though," 
he  said,  <<  she  pushed  her  piety  to  bigotry, 
her  devotion  to  enthusiasm;  that  she  some- 
what disqualified  herself  for  the  duties  of 
this  life  by  her  ])erpetual  aspirations  ader 
the  next:^  such  was,  however,  the  purity 
of  her  mind,  he  said,  and  such  the  graces 
of  her  manner,  that  Lord  Lyttelton  and  he 
used  to  strive  for  her  preference  with  an 
emulation  that  occasioned  hourly  disgust, 
and  ended  in  lasting  animosity.  "  You  may 
see,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Pioz/i  when  the  Poets' 
Lives  were  printed,  "  that  dear  Boothby  is 
at  my  heart  still.  She  would  deligh  t  in  that 
fellow  Lyttel ton's  company  in  spite  of  all 
that  I  could  do;  and  I  cannot  forgive  even 
his  memory  the  preference  given  by  a  mind 
like  hers."  Mrs.  Piozzi  heard  BaVetti  say, 
that  when  this  lady  died.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
almost  distracted  with  his  grief;  and  that 
the  friends  about  him  had  much  ado  to 
calm  the  violence  of  his  emotions  *^] 

Tuesday,  September  16,  Dr.  Johnson 
having  mentioned  to  me  the  extraordinary 
size  and  price  of  some  cattle  reared  by  Dr. 
Taylor,  I  rode  out  with  our  host,  sur\'eyed 
his  farm,  and  was  shown  one  cow  which  he 
had  sold  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  guineas, 
and  another  for  which  he  had  been  ofiercd 
a  hundred  and  thirty.  Taylor  thus  de- 
scribed to  me  his  old  school-fellow  and 
friend,  Johnson:  "  He  is  a  man  of  a  very 
clear  head,  great  power  of  words,  and  a  very 

'  [See,  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Boothby,  ante^ 
vol.  i.  p.  29,  an^  po$t,  the  note  on  the  account  of 
the  Life  of  Lyttelton,  aub  178 1,  where  the  attach- 
ment between  her  and  Dr.  Johnson  is  more  fiUly 
exphdaed.  See  also  the  General  Appendix,  where 
a  selection  of  the  lady's  letteis  and  all  Dr.  Jofaa- 
son*B  to  bar  are  givea. — ^Ep.] 
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gfty  iixi^giiiation;  but  there  is  no  diaouting 
with  him.  He  will  not  hear  you,  and,  hav- 
ing a  louder  voice  than  you,  must  roar  you 
down." 

In  the  afternoon  I  tried  to  get  Dr.  John- 
son to  like  the  Poems  oi'  Mr.  Hamilton  of 
Banffour  i,  which  I  had  brought  with  me. 
I  had  been  much  pleased  with  them  at  a 
very  early  age:  the  impression  still  remained 
on  my  mind;  it  was  confirmed  by  the  opin- 
ion of  my  friend  the  Honourable  Andrew 
£rskine,  himself  both  a  ^ood  poet  and  a 
good  critick,  who  thought  Hamilton  as  true 
a  poet  as  ever  wrote,  and  that  his  not  hav- 
ing fame  was  unaccountable.  Johnson, 
upon  repeated  occasions,  while  I  was  at 
Ashbourne-  talked  slightingly  of  Hamilton. 
He  said  there  was  no  power  of  thinking  in 
his  verses,  nothing  that  strikes  one,  nothing 
better  than  what  vou  generally  find  in  mag- 
azines; and  that  the  highest  praise  they  de- 
nerved  was,  that  they  were  very  well  for  a 
gentleman  to  hand  about  among  his  friends. 
He  said  the  imitation  of  Ne  sit  aneilla  tibi 
amor^  &c.  was  too  solemn:  he  read  part  of 
it  at  the  beginning.  He  read  the  beautiful 
pathetick  song,  "  Ah,  the  poor  shepherd's 
mournful  fate,"  and  did  not  seem  to  give 
attention  to  what  I  had  been  used  to  think 
tender  elegant  strains,  but  laughed  at  the 
rhyme,  in  Scotch  pronunciation,  wuhe» 
and  blushe»y  reading  wtuhes — and  there  he 
stopped.  He  owned  that  the  epitaph  on 
Lord  Newhall  was  pretty  well  done.  He 
read  the  "  Inscription  in  a  Summer-house," 
and  a  little  of  the  Imitations  of  Horace's 
Epistles;  but  said  he  found  nothing  to  make 
him  desire  to  read  on.  When  I  urged  that 
there  were  some  good  poetical  passages  in 
the  book,  "  Where,"  said  he,  "  will  you 
find  so  large  a  collection  without  some?" 
I  thought  the  description  of  Winter  might 
obtain  his  approbation : 

**  See  Winter,  from  the  frozen  north. 
Drives  his  iron  chariot  forth! 
His  grisly  hand  in  icy  chains 
Fair  Tweeda*8  silver  flood  constrains,"  Sec. 

He  asked  why  an  "  iron  chariot?  "  and  said 
**  icy  chains  "  was  an  old  imap^e.  I  was 
struck  with  the  uncertainty  oi  taste,  and 
somewhat  sorry  that  a  poet  whom  I  had 
iong  read  with' fondness  was  not  approved 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  I  comforted  myself  with 
thinking  that  the  beauties  were  too  delicate 
for  his  robust  perceptions.  Garrick  main- 
tained that  he  nad  not  a  taste  for  the  finest 
productions  of  genius:  but  I  was  sensible, 
that  when  he  took  the  trouble  to  analyse 
criticall  V,  he  generally  convinced  us  that  he 
was  right. 

In  the  evening  the  Reverend  Mr.  Seward, 
of  Lichfield,  who  was  passing  through  Ash- 
bourne in  hi8  way  home,  drank  tea  with  us. 

>  [See  mUe,  v.  I  p.  884— £d.] 


Johnson  described  biro  thus:  <*  Sii,  lutnh 
bition  is  to  be  a  fine  talker;  sd  he  goet  to 
Buxton,  and  such  places,  where  he  mij 
find  companies  to  listen  to  him.  And,  nr, 
he  is  a  valetudinarian,  one  of  those  who  aro 
always  mending  themselves.  I  do  not  know 
a  moVe  disagreeable  character  tltao  a  val^^ 
tudinarian,  who  thinks  he  may  do  any  thioff 
that  is  for  his  ease  3,  and  indulges  biinwlf 
in  the  grossest  freedoms :  sir,  he  brings  him* 
self  to  the  state  of  a  hog  in  a  sty." 

Dr.  Taylor's  nose  happening  to  bleed,  he 
said  it  was  because  he  had  omitted  to  bare 
himself  blooded  four  days  aAer  a  quarter  of 
a  year's  interval.     Dr.  Johnson,  who  vr« 
a  great  dabbler  in    phystck,  diaapproved 
much  of  periodical  bluing.    "  For,"  said 
he,  "  you  accustom  yourself  to  an  evacua- 
tion which  nature  cannot  perform  of  beraetf, 
and  therefore  she  cannot  help  you,  aliould 
you  from  forgetfulness  or  any  other  caioc 
omit  it;  so  you  may  be  suddenly  8ufii)catei 
You  may  accustom  yourself  to  otlict  period- 
ical evacuations,  because,  should  ^rouoicit 
them,  nature  can  supply  tlie  omiasioo',  bot 
nature  cannot  open  a  vein  to  bkx)d  yottl" 
"  I  do  not  like  to  take  an  emetick,"  «id 
Taylor,  "  for  fear  of  breaking  some  anaU 
vessels."    "  Poh ! "  said  Johnson,  "  if  you 
have  so  many  things  that  will  break,  yoQ 
had  better  break  your  neck  at  once,  aod 
there  »s  an  end  on 't.     You  will  break  no 
small  vessels"  (blowing  with  high derisioo). 
[Though  Dr.  Johnson  was  commoo-  ^ 
ly  afiected  even   to  agony  at   the  ^,44. 
thoughts  of   a  friend's    dying,  he 
troubled  himself  very  little  with  the  eoo- 
plaints  they  might  make  to  him  about  ill 
health.    "  Dear  Doctor,"  said  he  one  da; 
to  a  common  acquaintcuice  ^,  who  lamtrDtoi 
the  tender  state  oC  his  inside,  "  do  oot  be 
like  the  spider,  and  spin  conversation  thu 
incessantly  out  of  thy  own  boweU."] 

I  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  Da^-id 
Hume's  persisting  in  hia  infidelity  when  be 
was  dying  shocked  me  much.    Joh5<o5. 
"  Why  should  it  shock  you,  sir?    Hune 
owned  he  had  never  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment with   attention.     Here  then  wai  a 
man  who  had  been  at  no  pains  to  inqoiK 
into  the  truth  of  religion,  and  had  contiaa- 
ally  turned  his  mind   the  other  way.   1^ 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  prospect  of 
death  would  alter  hia  way  of  thinkingt  p^ 
less  God  should  send  an  'aogel  to  set  hba 
right."    I  said  I  had  reason  to  bcKeve  to 
the  thought  of  annihilation   gave  Utitfi^ 
no  pain.    Jounsoiv.    *'  It  was  not  so,  «r. 

*  [See   ante,  p.  49,  27th   March.   17^- 
Ed.] 

'  [Nature,  however,  may  supply  the  enraeoatMS 
by  an  bemorriuge. — KsAftivxT.] 

*  [Dr.  Delap  of  Lawes.  See  eaUe,  tol.  i-  f 
222;  bat  it  ta  there  incoiiectly  staled  that  be  «* 
rector  of  Lewee;  he  onlj  resided  tbera. — C») 
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He  had  a  vanity  in  being  ihoiighl  easy.    It 
tsmore  probable  that  he  should  assume  an 
appearance  of  ease,  than  that  ao  very  im- 
probable a  thingf  should  be,  as  a  man  not 
afraid  of  going  (as,  in  spite  of  his  delusive 
theory,  he  cannot  be  sure  but  he  may  go) 
into  an  unknown  state,  and  not  being  un- 
easy at  leaving  all  he  knew.    And  you  are 
to  ctmsider,  that  upon  his  own  principle  of 
annihilation  he  had  no  motive  to  speak  the 
nawk.      truth."     [He    would    never    hear 
A|«i»h*     Hume  mentionetl  with  any  temper. 
'•***•      "A  man,"  said  he,  "  who  endeav- 
oured to  i)ersuade  his  friend,  who  had  the 
stone,  to  shoot  himself!"]     The  horrour 
of  death,  which  i  had  always  observed  in 
Dr.  Johnson,  appeared  stronff  to-night.    I 
ventured  to  tell  him,  that  I  had  been,  for 
moments  in  my  life,  not  afraid  of  death; 
therefore  I  could  8UpiK>se  another  man  in 
that  state  of  mind  for  a  considerable  space 
of  time.     He  said,  "  he  never  had  a  moment 
in  which  death  was  not  terrible  to  him." 
He  abided,  that  it  had  been  observed,  that 
scarce  ar^  man  dies  in  pubhck  but  with  ap- 
parent resolution^  from  that  desire  of  praise 
which  never  quits  us.     I  said.  Dr.  Dodd 
seemed   to  be  willing   to  die,  and  full  of 
hopes  of  happiness,    "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  Dr. 
Dodd  would  have  given  both  his  hands  and 
both  his  legs  to  have  lived.    The  better  a 
man  is,  the  more  afraid  is  he  of  death,  hav- 
ing a  clearer  view  of  infinite  purity."    He 
owned,  that  our  being  in  an  unhappy  un- 
rertaintv  as  to  our  salvation  was  mysterious; 
and  saiit,  "Ah!  we  must  wait  till  we  are 
in   another  state  of  being  to  have  many 
things  explained  to  us."    Even  the  power- 
ful mind  of  Johnson  seemed  foiled  by  futu- 
rity.    But  I  thought,  that  the  gloom  of  un- 
certaitity  in  solemn  religious  speculation, 
bein^   niingle<l  with  hope,  was  vet  more 
consolatory  than  the  emptiness  of  m fidelity. 
A  man  ean  live  in  thick  air,  but  perishes  m 
an  exhausted  receiver. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  a  re- 
mark livhich  I  told  him  was  made  to  me  by 
General  Paoli:  "That  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  afraid  of  death;  and  that  those  who 
at  the  time  of  dying  are  not  afraid,  are  not 
thinking^  of  death,  but  of  applause,  or  some- 
thing- else,  which  keeps  death  out  of  their 
sight:  so  tliat  alt  men  are  equally  afraid  of 
death  inrhen  they  see  it;  only  some  have  a 
noiver  aV  turning  their  sight  away  from  it 
better  than  others." 

On  ^Vednesday,  September  17,  Dr.  Butr 
ier,  phvsician  at  Derby,  drank  tea  with 
%»;  aocf  it  was  settled  that  Dr.  Johnson  and 
f  athould  go  on  Friday  and  dine  with  him. 
Johnson  said,  "  I  am  glad  of  this."  He 
«eemed  iveary  of  the  uniformity  of  life  at 
Dr.  Ta^lor'is. 

T'alkiog  of  biography,  I  said,  in  writing 
a  life,  a  man's  pecuUanties  shonid  be  men- 
tkmed,    Because  they  mark  hia  character. 


JoBiraoH.  <<  Sir,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
peottliaritiea:  the  question  is,  whether  a 
man's  vices  should  be  mentioned;  for  in- 
stance, whether  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
Addison  and  Parnell  drank  too  freely;  for 
people  will  probably  more  easily  indulge 
m  drinking  from  knowing  this;  so  that 
more  ill  may  be  done  by  the  example,  than 
good  by  telling  the  whole  truth."  Here 
was  an  instance  of  his  varvin|  from  him- 
self in  talk;  for  when  Lord  Hailes  and  he 
sat  one  morning  calmly  conversing;  in  my 
house  at  Edinburgh,  I  well  remember  that 
Dr.  Johnson  maintained,  that  *'  If  a  man  is 
to  write  a  Panegyriek,  he  may  keep  vices 
out  of  sight;  but  if  he  professes  to  write  a 
Lifgf  he  must  represent  it  really  as  it  was : " 
and  when  I  objected  to  the  danger  of  telling 
that  Parnell  drank  to  excess,  he  said,  that 
"it  would  produce  an  instructive  caution 
to  avoid  drinking,  when  it  was  seen,  that 
even  the  learning  and  genius  of  Parnell 
could  be  debased  by  it."  And  in  the  Heb- 
rides he  maintained,  as  appears  from  the 
"  Journal ',"  that  a  man's  intimate  friend 
should  mention  his  faults,  if  he  writes  hia 
life. 

[On  another  occasion,  when  ac-  Hawk. 
cused  of  mentioning  ridiculous  an-  Apoph. 
ecdotes  in  the  «  Lives  of  the  Po-  "••  "••• 
ets,"  he  said,  he  should  not  have  been  an 
exact  biographer  if  he  had  omitted  them. 
"  The  business  of  such  a  one,"  said  he,  "  is 
to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  person 
whose  life  he  is  writing,  and  to  discriminate 
him  from  all  other  persons  by  any  peculiari- 
ties of  character  or  sentiment  he  may  hap- 
pen to  have."] 

He  had  this  evening,  partly,  I  suppose, 
from  the  spirit  of  contradiction  to  his  whig 
friend,  a  violent  argument  with  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, as  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people  of 
England  at  this  time  towards  tne  Royal 
Family  of  Stuart  He  grew  so  outrageous 
as  to  say,  "  that  if  England  were  fairly 
polled,  the  present  king  would  be  sent  away 
to-night,  and  his  adherents  handed  to-mor- 
row." Taylor,  who  was  as  violent  a  whfjj 
as  Johnson  was  a  tory,  was  roused  bv  this 
to  a  pitch  of  bellowing.  He  denied  loudly 
what  Johnson  said;  and  maintained  that 
there  was  an  abhorrence  ac^ainst  the  Stuart 
family,  though  he  admitted  that  the  people 
were  not  much  attached  to  the  present 
king^.    Johnson.    **  Sir,  the  state  of  the 

^  Jinte,  vol.  I  p.  408,  aSd  Sept  177S.— Bos- 

WBI.I.. 

*  Dr.  Tajlor  was  very  raadj  to  make  this  ad- 
miiiioa,  becaaw  the  party  vnth  whioh  be  waa 
coDBocted  was  not  in  power.  There  was  then 
some  truth  in  it,  owiag  to  the  pertinacttjr  of  fiio- 
tioofl  clainoor.  Had  be  lived  till  now,  it  wonld 
have  been  impoasible  for  him  to  deny  that  his 
nujeaty  pommam  the  wanneitafotioa  of  his  peo- 
ple.— DO&Wtlst0, 
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country  is  this:  ih«  people,  knowing  it  to 
be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  this  king  has 
not  the  hereditary  right  to  the  crown,  and 
there  beinff  no  hope  that  he  who  has  it  can 
be  restored,  have  grown  cold  and  indifferent 
upon  the  subject  of  loyalty,  and  have  no 
warm  attachment  to  any  king.  They  would 
not,  therefore,  risk  any  thing  to  restore  the 
exiled  family.  JThey  would  not  give  twen- 
ty shillings  a-piece  to  bring  it  about.  But 
if  a  mere  vote  could  do  it,  there  would  be 
twenty  to  one;  at  least  there  would  be  a 
very  great  majority  of  voices  for  it.  For, 
sir,  you  are  to  consider,  that  all  those  who 
think  a  king  has  a  right  to  his  crown  as  a 
man  has  to  his  estate,  which  is  the  just 
opinion,  would  be  for  restoring  the  king 
who  certainly  has  the  hereditary  right, 
could  he  be  trusted  with  it;  in  which  there 
would  be  no  danger  now,  when  laws  and 
every  thing  else  are  so  much  advanced :  and 
every  king  will  govern  by  the  laws.  And 
you  must  also  consider,  sir,  that  there  is 
nothing  on  the  other  side  to  oppose  to  this: 
for  it  IS  not  alleged  by  any  one  that  the 
present  family  has  any  inherent  right:  so 
that  the  whigs  could  not  have  a  contest  be- 
tween two  rights." 

Dr.  Taylor  admitted,  that  if  the  (jnestion 
as  to  hereditary  right  were  to  be  tried  by  a 
poll  of  the  people  of  England,  to  be  sure 
the  abstract  doctrine  would  be  given  in  fa- 
vour of  the  family  of  Stuart;  but  he  said, 
the  conduct  of  that  family,  which  occasion- 
ed their  expulsion,  was  so  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  they  would  not 
vote  for  a  restoration.  Dr.  Johnson,  I 
think,  was  contented  with  the  admission  as 
to  the  hereditary  right,  leaving  the  original 
point  in  dispute,  viz.  what  the  people  upon 
the  whole  would  do,  taking  in  right  and  af- 
fection; for  he  said,  people  were  afraid  of  a 
change,  even  though  they  think  it  ri^ht 
Dr.  Taylor  said  something  of  the  slight 
foundation  of  the  hereditary  right  of  the 
house  of  Stuart.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson, 
'*  the  house  of  Stuart  succeeded  to  the  full 
right  of  both  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, whose  common  source  had  the  un- 
disputed right.  A  right  to  a  throne  is  like 
a  right  to  any  thing  else.  Possession  is 
sufficient,  where  no  better  right  can  be 
shown.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Royal 
Family  of  England,  as  it  is  now  with  the 
King  of  France:  for  as  to  the  first  begin- 
ning x>f  the  right  we  are  in  the  dark." 
So.  [But  though  thus  a  tory,  and  al- 

most  a  joeoMe,  Dr.  Johnson  was  not 
p.  M^  ^  besotted  in  his  notions,  as  to  abet 

what  is  called  the  patriarohial  scheme, 
as  delineated  by  Sir  Robert  Filmer  and  other 
writers  on  government;  nor,  with  others  of 
a  more  sober  cast,  to  accjuiesce  in  the  opin- 
ion that,  because  submission  to  governors 
18,  in  general  tenns,  inculcated  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  resistance  Of  tyranny  and 


oppression  is,  in  all  oases,  unltwfbl:  he 
seemed  rather  to  adopt  the  seDtimniU  of 
Hooker  on  the  subject,  as  exptsined  by 
Hoadly,  and,  by  consequence,  to  look  on 
submission  to  lawful  authority  as  a  moral 
obligation;  he,  therefore,  coademoed  the 
conduct  of  James  the  Second  during  his 
short  reign;  and,  had  he  been  a  subject  oo 
that  wecuc  and  infatuated  monsrcb,  noold, 
Sir  John  Hawkins  was  persuaded,  have  rr^ 
sisted  any  invasion  of  his  right,  or  Dflwar« 
ran  table  exertion  of  power,  with  the  sanie 
spirit  as  did  the  president  and  fellovBof 
Magdalen  college,  or  those  cooscientioui 
divines  the  seven  bishops.    This  di«po«i- 
tion,  as  it  leads  to  whiggism,  one  would 
have  thought,  miffht  have  reconciled  hioi 
to  the  memory  of  James's  eucceasor,  who« 
exercise  of  the  regal  authority  among  oi 
merited  better  returns  than  were  made  him*, 
but,  it  had  no  such  efiect:  he  never  spoke 
of  King  William  but  in  terms  of  reproach, 
and,  in  his  opinion  of  him,  seemed  to  adopt 
all  the  prejudices  of  Jacobite  bigotry  and 
rancour.    He,  however,  was  not  so  uojmt 
to  the  minister  who  roost  essentially  con* 
tributed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
reigning   family.      Of  Sir   Robert  \^** 
Walpole,   notwithstanding  that  be 
had  written  against  him  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  he  had  a  hiffh  opinion:  he  said  of 
him,  that  he  was  a  fine  fellow,  and  that  bU 
enemies  deemed  hira  ao  before  hu  deatli: 
he  honoured  his  memory  ibr  having  kept 
this  country  in  peace  man^  years,  as  al*) 
for  the  goodness  and  placability  of  hi*  Urffl- 
per;  of  which   Pulteney,  earl  of  Bath, 
thought  so  highly,  that,  in  a  conversatioa 
with  Johnson,  he  said,  that  Sir  Robert  vii 
of  a  temper  so  calm  and  equal,  and  so  hard 
to  be  provoked,  that  he  was  very  sure  w 
never  felt  the  bitterest  invectives  against 
him  for  half  an  hour.     To  the  same  par- 
pose  Johnson  related  the  following  anec^ 
dote,  which  he  said   he  had  from  Lotd 
North:  Sir   Robert  having  got  into  !»•« 
hands  some  treasonable  letten  of  bis  inrri^ 
erate  enemy.  Will.   Siuppen,  one  of  tl* 
heads  of  the  Jacobite  faction,  he  sent  M 
him,  and  burned  thera  before   his  face* 
Some  time  afterwards,  Shippen  had  nc<ar 
sion  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  ^vemment  in 
the  house  of  commons,   which,  while  be 
was  doing.  Sir  Robert,  who  stood  next  him. 
and  knew  his  principles  to  be  the  same  as 
ever,  smiled:  **  Egad,  Robin,'*  said  Shi^ 
pen,  who  had  observed  him,  **  that  *s  banDi 
fair." 

To  party  opposition  Dr.  Johnson 
ever  exprrased  great  aversion;  and,  "' 
of  the  pretences  of  jvalraolt^  ad  ways 
spoke  with  indignation  and  contempt  Be 
partook  of  the  short-lived  Joy  that  iafatQatei 
the  public,  when  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ccaft- 
ed  to  have  the  diiecttoa  of  the  natkioil 
cooncibi  and  trusted  to  Uio  prnftasiooi  of 
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Mr.  Pnltenev  and  his  adhetenU,  who  called 
themaelvea  tne  countiy-partv,  that  all  elec- 
tiona  ahonld  theneefbrwaid  be  fiee  and  un- 
influencedy  and  that  bribery  and  corruption, 
which  were  never  practised  but  byconr- 
tiers  and  their  agents,  should  be  no  more. 
A  lew  weeks,  nay,  a  few  days,  convinced 
Johnson,  and  indeed  all  England,  that  what 
had  assumed  the  appearance  of  patriotism, 
wasperaonal  hatred  and  inveterate  malice 
in  some,  and  in  others,  an  ambition  for  thst 
power,  which,  when  the^  had  got  it,  tiiey 
knew  not  how  to  exercise.  A  change  of 
men,  and  in  some  respect  of  measures,  took 
nlaoe:  Mr.  Pulteney's  ambition  wasgrati- 
ned  by  a  peerage;  the  wants  of  his  asso- 
ciates were  relived  by  places,  and  seats  at 
the  public  boards;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the 
stream  of  government  resumed  its  former 
channel,  and  ran  with  a  current  as  even  as 
it  had  ever  done. 

U|>on  this  developement  of  the  motives, 
the  views,  and  the  consistency  of  the  above- 
mentioned  band  of  vairiotM,  Johnson  once 
remarked  to  me,  tnat  it  had  given  more 
strength  to  government  than  lul  that  had 
been  written  in  its  defence,  meaning  there- 
by, tfiat  it  had  destroyed  all  confidence  in 
men  of  that  character.] 

Tharsday,Sept.  18.  Last  night  Dr.  John- 
son had  proposed  that  the  crvstal  lustns, 
or  chandelier,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  fai^e  room, 
shorokl  be  lighted  up  some  time  or  other. 
Taylor  said  it  should  be  lighted  up  next 
nighu  **  That  will  do  very  well,"  said  I, 
<^ lor  it  is  Dr.  Johnson's  birthday."  When 
we  were  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  Johnson  had 
desired  me  not  to  mention  his  birthday. 
He  did  not  seem  pleased  at  this  time  that  I 
mentioned  it,  and  said  (somewhat  sternly), 
'<  he  would  not  have  the  lustre  lighted  the 
next  day.*' 

Some  ladies,  who  had  been  present  yes- 
toidsy  when  I  mentioned  his  birthday,  came 
to  dinner  to-dav,  and  plagued  him  uninten- 
lionnUy  b^  wishing  him  joy.  I  know  not 
why  lie  disliked  having  his  birthdav  men- 
tioMd,  nnless  it  were  that  it  reminded  him 
of  his  approaching  nearer  to  deatii,  of  which 
he  bad  a  constant  dread. 

[His  letter  of  this  date  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
confirms  this  conjecture. 

[''to   MRS.    THRALE. 

"  Here  is  another  birthday.    They 
1-     come  very  fast.    I  am  now  sixty- 
P'  3r»a     ^jgi^i^    ff^  lament  the  past  is  vain; 

what  leiaains  is  to  look  for  hope  in  futuri- 

•*  Boswell  is  with  as  in  good  humour, 
and  plAJB  his  part  with  his  usual  vivacity. 
^V^e  ate  to  go  in  the  doctor^  vehicle  ^d 
dine  at  Derby  to-morrow. 
It.  15 


"  Do  vou  know  any  thing  of  Bolt^conrt? 
Invite  Mr.  Levett  to  dinner,  and  make  in- 
quiry what  family  he  has,  and  how  they 
proceed.  I  had  a  letter  latelv  from  Mrs. 
Williams;  Dr.  Lewis  visits  her,  and  has 
added  ipecacuanha  to  her  bark :  but  I  do 
not  hear  much  of  her  amendment.  Age  is 
a  verv  stubborn  disesse.  Tet  Levett  sleeps 
sound  every  night  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Se- 
ward^ pain,  but  he  may  live  to  be  better. 

^*  Mr.  [Middleton's  ^J  erection  of  an  urn 
looks  like  an  intention  to  bury  me  alive : 
I  would  as  willingly  see  my  friend,  however 
benevolent  and  hospitable,  quietly  inumed. 
Let  him  think  for  the  present  of  some  more 
acceptable  memorial."] 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  friend  of  mine  who 
was  formerly  gloomy  from  low  spirits,  and 
much  distreswd  bv  the  fear  of  death,  but 
was  now  uniformly  placid,  and  contemn* 

Slated  his  dissolution  without  an^  pertur- 
ation.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson, "  this  is  only' 
a  disordered  imagination  taking  a  different 
turn.*' 

We  talked  of  a  collection  bemg  made  of 
all  the  English  poets  who  had  published  a 
volume  of  poems.  Johnson  tola  me,  **  that 
a  Mr.  Coxeter^,  whom  he  knew,  had  gone 
Uie  greatest  length  towards  this ;  having 
collected,  I  thmk,  about  five  hundred 
volumes  of  poets  whose  works  were  little 
known  t  but  thst  upon  his  death  Tom  Os- 
borne bou|fht  them,  and  they  were  dis- 
persed, which  he  thoujgrht  a  pitv,  as  it  wss 
curious  to  see  any  series  complete ;  and  in 
every  volume  of  poems  somethmg  good  may 
be  found.** 

He  observed,  that  a  gentleman  of  emi- 
nence in  literature  had  got  into  a  bad  style 
of  poetry  of  late.  "  He  puts,"  said  he,  **  a 
very  common  thing  in  a  strange  dress,  till 
he  does  not  know  it  himself,  and  thinks  other 
people  do  notlmow  it."  Boswell.  "  That 
IS  owing  to  his  being  so  much  versant  in  old 
English  poetry."  JoHNSoir.  "What  is 
that  to  the  purpose,  sir  ?  If  I  say  a  man  is 
drunk,  and  you  tell  me  it  is  owing  to  his 
taking  much  drink,  the  matter  is  not  mend- 
ed.   No,  sir, 3  has  taken  to  an  odd 

mode.    For  example,  he  *d  write  thus  : 

'  Hermit  hoar,  in  wlemn  csU, 
Wearing  ont  life'i  evening  gmy** 


»  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  490.— En  J 

'  See  ante,  vol.  L  p.  222.— Ed.] 

'  [Tbk  has  been  genonUr  lopposed  to  have 
been  Dr.  Peiey,  Bishop  of  Dromore;  bnt  the 
tmth  is  that  Thomaa  Waiton  is  meant,  and  the 
parodies  wera  intended  to  ridknde  the  style  of  his 
poemi  pabliahed  in  1777.  The  fint  lines  of  two 
of  hv  belt  known  odes  are  marked  wiih  thst  kind 
of  tnserstofi  wUeh  JohMon  langhed  at  in  •*  fcsr- 
m«  *o«r  "  and  «•  eremiv  grojf." 
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Qrmf  dewing  is  comitfon  enough  ;    but 
evening  gray  he'd  think  fine. — Stay; — 
we  '11  make  out  the  stanza  : 
'  Hermit  hoar,  In  soleihn  cell, 

Wearing  ont  life's  evening  gray- 
Smite  thy  bosom,  gage,  and  tell, 
Whatisblaa?  and  which  the  way?'" 

BoBWELL.    "  But  why  smite  his  bosom, 
sir  ?  "    Johnson.    "  Why  to  show  he  was 
in  earnest,"  ^smiling).     He  at  an  after 
period  added  the  following  stanza  : 
«  Thofl  I  spoke;  and  speaking  sigh'd; 

— Scarce  repraas'd  the  ittarting  tear; — 
When  the  smiling  sage  replied — 

— Come,  my  Tad,  and  drmk  some  beer  ^•' 

I  cannot  help  thinking  the  first  stanza  very 
good  solemn  poetry,  as  also  the  first  three 
fines  of  the  second.  Its  last  line  is  an  excellent 
burlesque  surprise  on  gloomy  sentimental  in- 
quiries. And,  perhaps,  the  advice  is  as  good 
as  can  be  given  to  alow-spirited  dissatisfied 
being  :— "  Do  n't  trouble  your  head  with 
sickly  thinking  :  take  a  cup,  and  be  merry." 
[He  had  on  the  first  appearance 
?°S»  of  Warton's  poems  in  this  year  in- 
^'  dulged  himself  in  a  similar  strain 

of  ridicule.  "[Warton's]  verses  are  come 
out,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale :  «  Yes,"  replied 
Johnson,  <*  and  this  frost  has  struck  them 
in  again.  Here  are  some  lines  I  have  writ- 
ten to  ridicule  tiiem  :  but  remember  that  I 
k>ve  the  fellow  dearly,— for  all  I  laugh  at 
him. 

«  Wheresoe'er  I  torn  mv  view, 

All  is  strange,  yet  nothing  new: 

Endleas  laboor  all  along, 

Endless  labour  to  be  wrong: 


and 


**Evioning  spread!  hia  numtle  hoar^^ 

*  Beneath  the  beech  whose  hraiMKet  han^* 

<7.  WwrtotC9  WorkBt  T.  1.  pp.  130, 140.) 

Bat  there  is  no  other  point  of  rcsomblanoe  that  the 
editor  can  discover. — Ed.] 

>  As  some  of  my  readen  may  be  gratified  by 
reading  the  progress  of  this  little  composition,  I 
diall  insert  it  from  my  notes.  *«WheD  Dr. 
Johnson  and  I  were  sitting  tSte-d4iie  at  the 
Milre  tavern.  May  9,  1778,  he  said,  <  Where 
te  bliss,'  wonld  be  better.  He  then  added  a  Indi- 
crons  stamsa,  but  would  not  repeat  it,  lest  I  should 
take  it  down.  It  was  somewhat  as  follows;  the 
last  line  I  am  sure  I  remember: 


cried, 


*  WhOe  I  tfatti 


rhe  hoary  replied, 

Comei  my  lad,  and  drink  tome  beer.' 

•  In  spring,  1779,  when  in  better  hnmonr,  he 
made  the  second  stanza,  as  in  the  text.  Then 
was  only  one  variation  aftenrank  made  on  my 
suggestion,  which  was  changing  hoary  in  the 
third  Una  to  itniUng,  both  to  avoid  a  Mmeneas 
with  the  ephhet  in  the  lint  line,  and  to  describe 
the  hermit  hi  In  pleannt^.  He  was  then  vecy 
well  pimsed  that  I  sbodd  preserve  it.** — ^Bo»- 

WELL. 


Pbnae  that  llnie  has  floDg  tvijf ; 
Uneottth  words  in  disanay, 
Triok*d  in  antique  raffanftboansi, 
Ode,  and  elegy,  and  sonnet '.' " 

"When  he  parodied  the  verses  of  another 
eminent  writer  3,  it  was  done  with  more 
provocation,  and  with  some  merry  malice. 
A  serious  translation  of  the  same  liiies,  from 
Euripides,  may  be  found  in  Buraey*B  Hia- 
tory  of  Music.  Here  are  the  bideaqne 
ones: 

«  Err  shall  they  not,  who  resolate  explore 
Time's  gloomy  backward  with  JQdicio««7Cii 
And  scanning  right  the  practices  of  yore, 
SbaH  deem  our  boar  progeniton  unwin. 

«  They  to  the  dome  where  smoke  with  cufim 

play 

Announced  the  dinner  to  the  refbw  nrand, 

Summoned  the  singer  blithe,  and  harper  gay, 

And  aided  wine  with  dnlcet-<troamiogioaBL 

«  The  better  use  of  notes,  or  sweet  or  ihrill, 
By  quivering  string,  or  modulated  wiod; 
Trumpet  or  lyre— to  their  arch  bospiu  chffl. 
Admission  ne'er  had  sought,  or  coald  oot  fiod 

<<  Oh!  send  them  to  the  sullen  mansiooB  dsa, 
Her  baleful  eyes  where  Sorrow  rolls  «oaad; 
Where  gloom-enamoor 'd  Mischief  lovre  to  ow 
And  Mulder,  all  blood-bolter'd,  achomei  thi 
wound. 

**  When  cates  luxuriant  pile  the  spacioai  di^ 
And  purple  nectar  glads  the  festive  boor; 
The  guest,  without  a  want,  without  a  wish,  ^ 
Can  yield  no  room  to  Music's  sootbiog  pows. 

Some  of  the  old  le^tfndaiy  storia  V^  ^ 
verse  by  modern  writers  *  provoked  wjb  to 
earicmture  them  thus  one  day  at  Streatkitti 
but  they  are  already  well  known. 
■*  The  tender  infant,  meek  and  mild. 
Fell  down  upon  the  atooa; 
The  nttrse  took  up  the  aqoealiDg  ehild. 
But  still  the  child  aqneal'd  on.*' 

A  famous  ballad  also,  begiimioef  ^^ 
terde.  Bio  verde,  when  Mfs.  Piom  «"[^ 
mended  the  translation  of  it  *,  he  law  » 
could  do  it  better  himself— as  thus : 


«  [The  metre  of  tfaoM  lines  was  bo  djjjj 
mgg^sted  by  Walton's  •'Crusade"  and  "'Tto 
Grave  of  King  Arthur,"  (  Worki,  v.  it  Pf:  f' 
51);  but  they  are,  otherwiae,  rather  a  ««• 
than  a  parody. — En.]  ^ 

3  [Malone's  MS.  notes,  communicated  oj  V 

Markland,  sUte  that  this  was  "  RoboK  PflW* 

the  translator  of  iEschylus  aUd  Entipidei,  •* 

wrote  a  pamphlet  against  Johnson,  in  ooascqscB^ 

of  his  criticism  on  Gray.*'     It  may,  thortS^  * 

presumed  that  these  verses  were  made  9^ 

fluently  to  that  pttblieiition,  in  478a    M*^^ 

a  prebendary  of  Norwieh,  in  1804,  «t  cVf 

three. — Ed.]  ^ 

«  {TkiMeXMm%oBUtmpV^nfuAyB''f» 

mit  of Waikwoith."    *   ' 
f  [ll»doabtttie 


tniislitfbi 


**G«Btle  river,  gentle  rfrer, 

Lo  ihy  strsama are  siataM  wiHi fsrSi 
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*<  CaHff  WAtSTv  l^tflMJ  WltOr, 

DowB  whofe  euraBt,  clear  and  itioi^, 
Chkfii  oonfiiMd  in  matoal  alaqglitar. 
Moor  and  Christian  roll  along.** 

**  Bat,  sir,"  laid  she,  "  this  is  not  ridicu- 
low  at  alL"  "  Why  no,"  replied  he, "  why 
diould  I  always  write  ridiculously  ?  pjerhaps 
because  I  made  those  veises  to  imitate 
[Warton]».» 

MiB.  PioEzi  gives  another  comical  in- 
stance of  caricatura  imitation.  Some  one 
praiaing  these  Terses  of  Lopez  de  Vega, 

**  8e  acqaien  loa  leonea  rence 
Vence  aoa  njoger  hermota, 
O  d  do  flaco  avenraen^e 
O  ella  di  aer  mat  miioM,'' 

more  than  he  thought  thev  deserved,  Dr. 
Johnson  instantly  ohserved,  "that  they 
were  founded  on  a  trivial  conceit ;  and  that 
conceit  ill-explained,  and  ill-expressed  be- 
side. The  lady,  we  all  know,  does  not  con- 
quer In  the  same  manner  as  the  Hon  does  : 
't  is  a  mere  play  of  words,"  added  he, "  and 
yoa  might  as  well  say,  that 

*  If  the  man  who  tnroipacrios, 
Cry  not  when  bis  father  dies, 
T  is  a  proof  that  he  hod  rather 
Have  a  turnip  than  his  father.*  *' 

Aad  this  humour  is  of  the  same  sort  with 
which  be  answered  the  friend  who  com- 
mended the  following  line : 

••  Who  ndes  o'sr  freomfln  shoald  himseif  be  free.*' 

**  To  be  sure,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
'•  Who  drives  fiu  oxen  should  himself  be  fat** 

Tbia  readiness  of  finding  a  parallel,  or  ma- 
kings one,  WIS  shown  by  him  perpetually  in 
die  eouTse  of  conversation.  When  the 
French  verses  of  a  certain  pantomime  were 
quoted  thus, 

**  /•  aois  CaiinHrs  desoandoe  des  eienx, 
Ftov  voas  faira  entendre,  mesdames  et  measieais, 
Qve  jo  snis  Caaaandre  deseendne  des  eienx  ;" 

be  cried  out  gaily  and  suddenly,  afanost  in 
a  moment, 

**  J  am  Csasaadim  eome  down  from  the  sky. 
To  leO  each  by-sCooder  what  none  can  deny, 
That  I  am  CasBandra  come  down  from  the  sky.*' 

1*he  pretty  Italian  verses  too,  at  the  end 
of  Baretti's  book,  called  *'  Easy  Phraseolo- 
gy,"  be  did  al/'  improviao,  in  the  same 


'*  Vim!  vivm  la  padrona! 
Totta  bella,  e  tatta  bqooA, 

ISsBf  a  htvrt  sad  aobls  captaia 
Floats  sloof  thy  wUlowM  ihore." 

KcathflT  of  these  praCended  traaalations  give  any 
idmm  of  tlie  pecaliar  ainapUoity  of  the  original.-^ 

*  [Bfis.  PioiB  had  here  added  the  verses  cited 
br  Boawall,  **  Hermit  hoar,*'  exactly  as  he  has 
g^flo  thsm;  which  is  mnarkable,  because  her 
boob  appearsd  so  long  before  hi^i. — Ed.] 


La  padrona  a  on  ai^lella 
Tntta  baona  e  tatta  bella; 
Tatta  bella  e  tatta  baooa 
Viva !  viva  )a  padrona !  * ' ; 

**  Long  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty! 
Always  yoong  and  always  pretty, 
Always  pretty,  always  young. 
Live  my  lovely  Hettv  long! 
Always  yoong  and  always  pretty; 
Long  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty  '  !" 

The  famous  distich  too.  of  an  Italian  in^ 
protfUatarej  who,  when  the  Lfuke  of  Mo- 
dena  ran  away  from  the  comet  in  the  year 
1743  or  1743, 

**  Se  al  venir  vortra  i  principi  aen'  vanno 
Deb  venga  ogni  di^dorate  on  anno;" 

*'  which,"  said  he,  "  would  do  just  as  well 

in  our  language  thus: 

'  If  at  yoor  coraii^  princes  disappear, 
Comets!  come  every  day — and  stay  a  year.'  *• 

When  some  one  in  company  commended  the 
verses  of  M.  de  Benserade  h  ton  Lit: 
**  Theatre  des  ris  et  des  pleurs. 
Lit!  ou  je  nais,  et  on  je  mears, 
Tn  noos  fais  voir  comment  voisins. 
Soot  nos  plaisira,  et  nos  chagrins." 

To  which  he  replied  without  hesitating, 

"  In  bed  we  laogh,  in  bed  we  cry. 
And  bom  in  bM,  in  bed  we  die; 
The  near  approach  a  bed  may  show 
Of  human  bliss  to  boman  woe."] 

Friday,  September  19,  after  breakfast, 
Dr.  Johnson  and  I  set  out  in  Dr.  Taylor's 
chaise  to  go  to  Derby.  The  day  was  fine, 
and  we  resolved  to  go  by  Keddlestone,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Scarsdale,  that  T  might  see  his 
lordship's  fine  house.  I  was  struck  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  building ;  and  the 
extensive  park,  with  the  finest  verdure, 
covered  with  deer,  and  cattle,  and  sheep, 
delighted  me.  The  number  of  old  oaks,  of 
an  immense  sisce,  filled  me  witli  a  sort  of  re<- 
spectful  admiration ;  for  one  of  them  sixtv 
pounds  was  offered.  The  excellent  smootn 
gravel  roads;  the  large  piece  of  water  fornv- 
ed  by  his  lordship  from  some  small  brooks, 
with  a  handsome  barge  upon.it;  the  vener- 
able Gothick  church,  now  the  family  chapel, 
just  by  the  house;  in  short,  the  erand  group 
of  obj^ts  agitated  and  distended  my  mind 
in  a  most  agreeable  maimer.  ^'  One  should 
think,"  said  I,  "  that  the  proprietor  of  all 
this  must  be  happy."  "  Nay,  sir,"  said 
Johnson,  '^  all  this  excludes  but  one  evil — 
poverty  3." 

'  [The  reader  will  recollect  that  Mrs.  Threle*s 
name  was  Heater, — ^Ed.] 

*  When  I  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  remark  to 
a  lady  of  admirable  good  sense  and  qoickness  of 
nndentanding,  she  observed,  **  It  is  tme  all  this 
ezclades  only  one  evil;  but  how  moch  good  does 
it  let  in!"— -.FVrjf  edition.  To  this  observation 
much  praise  has  been  jostly  given.  Let  me  then 
now  do  myself  the  honour  to  mention  that  the 
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Our  names  were  sent  up,  and  a  well-drest 
elderly  housekeeper,  a  most  distinct  articu- 
lator, showed  us  the  house;  which  I  need 
not  describe,  as  there  is  an  account  of  it 
published  in  "  Adams's  Works  in  Archi- 
tecture." Dr.  Johnson  thought  better  of  it 
to-day,  than  when  he  saw  it  before  i;  for 
he  had  lately  attacked  it  nolently,  saying, 
"  It  would  do  excellently  for  a  town-haU. 
The  large  room  with  the  pillars,"  said  he, 
«  would  do  for  the  judges  to  sit  in  at  the 
assizes;  the  circular  room  for  a  jury-cham- 
ber; and  the  room  abo^e  for  prisoners" 
Still  he  thought  the  large  room  ill  lighted, 
and  of  no  use  but  for  dancing  in;  and  the 
bed-chambers  but  indifferent  rooms;  and 
that  the  immense  sum  which  it  cost  was  in- 
judiciously laid  out  Dr.  Taylor  had  ])ut 
nim  in  mind  of  his  tutoring  pleased  with 
the  house.  "But,"  said  he,  "that  was 
when  Lord  Scarsdale  was  present.  Polite- 
ness obliges  us  to  ai)pear  pleased  with  a 
man's  works  when  he  is  present.  No  man 
will  be  80  ill-bred  as  to  question  you.  You 
may  therefore  pay  compliments  without 
saying  what  is  not  true.  I  should  say  to 
Lord  Scaisdale  of  his  large  room,  <  My  lord, 
this  is  the  most  eoMtly  room  that  i  ever 
saw; '  which  is  true." 

Dr.  Manningham,  physician  in  London, 
who  was  visiting  at  Lord  Scarsdale's,  ac- 
companied us  through  many  of  the  rooms ; 
and  soon  afterwards  my  lord  himself,  to 
whom^  Dr.  Johnson  was  known,  appeared, 
and  did  the  honours  of  the  house.  We 
talked  of  Mr.  Langton.  Johnson,  with  a 
warm  vehemence  of  affectionate  regard,  ex- 
claimed, "  The  earth  does  not  bear  a  wor- 
thier man  than  Bennet  Langton."  We 
saw  a  good  many  fine  pictures,  which  I 
think  are  described  in  one  of  "Young's 
Tours."  There  is  a  printed  catalogue  of 
them,  which  the  housekeeper  put  into  my 
hand.  I  should  like  to  view  them  at 
leisure.  I  was  much  struck  with  Daniel  in- 
terpreting Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  by 
Rembra^t.  We  were  shown  a  pretty 
large  library.  In  his  lordship's  dressing- 
room  lay  •K)hn8on's  small  dictionary:  he 
showed  it  to  me,  with  some  eagerness,  say- 
ing, "  Look  'ye  I  ^ua  ryno  in  terri$  noB^ 
irt  nofifUna  labaru,**  He  observed,  also. 
Goldsmiths  "  Animated  Nature;"  and  said, 
"  Here 's  our  friend  !  The  poor  doctor 
wouM  have  been  happy  to  hear  of  this." 

In  our  way,  Johnson  strongly  expressed 

lady  who  mads  it  was  the  late  Maigaret  Mont- 
gomeiM,  my  vaiy  valnable  wife,  and  the  very 
affeetionate  iboUier  of  my  ehildran,  who,  if  they 
inherit  her  saod  qnalitiai,  will  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  their  lot  JDof  magna  parentwn 
mrtUM, — Second  edition. — Bobwell. 

■  (Sea  aiU«,  Tov  in  Wales,  ToL  I  p.  480.^ 
Bd.] 


his  love  of  driving  fast  in  a  post«htiRt. 
"  If,"  said  he,  "  I  had  no  duties,  sod  no 
reference  to  futurity,  I  would  %ywi  mr 
life  in  driving  briskly  in  a  postduiae  wita 
a  pretty  woman;   but  she  should  be  one 
who  could  understand  me,  and  would  M 
something  to  the  convereation."  lobeemd, 
that  we  were  this  day  to  stop  joBt  where  the 
Highland  army  did  in  1745.    JoRsioir. 
"  It  was  a  noble  attempt"  BotwKi.L.  *'l 
wish  we  could  have  an  authentick  hiitoiy 
of  it"    Johnson.    «<  If  you  were  not  •& 
idle  dog  you  might  write  it,  by  coUectios 
from  eveiy  body  what  they  can  tell,  lod 
putting  down  your  authorities."  Boiwul. 
*<  But  I  could  not  have  the  advantage  ofit 
in  my  life-time."  Jobnson.    "  Toa  mif  kt 
have  the  satisfaction  of  its  fame,  by  print- 
ing it  in  Holland;  and  as  to  profit,  coooder 
how  long  it  was  before  writmg  came  to  be 
considered  in  a  pecuniary  view.    Baretti 
says  he  is  the  first  man  that  ever  reoetved 
copy-money  in  Italy."    I  said  that  I  would 
endeavour  to  do  what  Dr.  Johnson  suggest- 
ed; and  I  thought  that  I  miffht  write  so  u 
to  venture  to  publish  my  "History  of  the 
Civil  War  in  Great  Britain  in  1745  and 
1746,"  without  being  obliged  to  go  to  a 
for^n  press  \ 

When  we  arrived  at  Derby,  Dr.  Bntler 
accompanied  us  to  see  the  manufactory  oT 
china  there.    I  admired  the  ingenuity  and 
delicate  art  with  which  a  man  fashionea 
clay  into  a  cup,  a  saucer,  or  a  tes«pot, 
wlule  a  boy  turned  round  a  wheel  to  give 
the  mass  rotundity.     I  thought  this  as  ex- 
cellent in  its  species  of  power,  as  makiiig 
good  verses  in  its  species.    Yet  I  had  do 
respect  for  this  potter.     Neither,  indeed^ 
has  a  man  of  any  extent  of  thinking  for  a 
mere  verse-maker,  in  whose  numbera,  bow- 
ever  perfect,  there  is  no  poetry,  no  miod. 
The  china  was  beautiful,  l»it  Dr.  Johmoa 
justly  observed  it  was  too  dear;  for  that 
he  could  have  vessels  of  silver,  of  the  sane 
size,  as  cheap  as  what  were  here  made  of 
porcelain  4. 

I  felt  a  pleasure  in  walking  about  Derby, 
such  as  I  always  have  in  walking  about 
any  town  to  which  I  am  not  accustoined. 
There  is  an  immediate  sensation  of  novelij; 
and  one  speculates  on  the  way  in  which 
life  is  passed  in  it,  which,  although  there 
is  a  sameness  every  where  upon  the  wbok« 


*  [See  anitt  p*  S^t  ami  p.  60. — En.] 

s  I  am  now  happy  to  ondentaad  th^  Mr.  i<ihB 
Home,  who  was  himwif  gallantly  ia  tho  field  far 
the  reigning  iamilv  in  that  interesttag  war6ic«  ^ 
ii  generoa  enoogh  to  do  josiics  tatLe  odiar  a^* 
is  preparing  an  accoont  ofit  for  the  prav.— Bo*- 

WSLI.. 

*  [The  editor  was  once  praaaat  when  a  Bow* 
pot  of  8Sve  china,  of  aboat  the  aiae  thai  vfli^ 
bold  a  pint  of  water,  was  sold  bj  awtiQa  for  I'M 

— E©.] 
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11  jet  minutely  divenified.  The  minute 
diTereities  in  every  thing  are  wonderful. 
Talking  of  shaving  the  other  night  at  Dr. 
Taylors,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  of  a 
thousand  shavers,  two  do  not  shave  so 
much  idlke  as  not  to  be  distinguished."  I 
thought  this  not  possible,  till  he  specified  so 
many  of  the  varieties  in  shaving  ; — holding 
the  razor  more  or  less  perpendicular; — 
drawing  long  or  short  strokes ;— beginning 
at  tlie  upper  part  of  the  face,  or  the  under — 
at  the  right  side  or  the  leil  side.  Indeed 
when  one  considers  what  variety  of  sounds 
can  be  uttered  by  the  windpipe,  in  the  com- 
pass of  a  very  small  aperture,  we  may  be 
convinced  how  many  decrees  of  difference 
there  may  be  in  the  application  of  a  razor. 

We  dined  with  Dr.  Butter  i,  whose  lady 
is  daughter  of  my  cousin  Sir  John  Douglas, 
whose  grandson  is  now  presumptive  heir  of 
the  noble  family  of  Queensberry.  Johnson 
and  he  had  a  good  deal  of  medical  conver- 
sation. Johnson  said,  he  had  somewhere 
or  other  given  an  account  of  Dr.  Nichols's 
discourse  '<  De  Ammd  Medied.'*  He  told 
us,  **  that  whatever  a  man's  distemper  was, 
Dr.  Nichols  would  not  attend '  him  as  a 
physician,  if  his  mind  was  not  at  ease :  for 
ne  Delieved  that  no  medicines  would  nave 
any  tndSuence.  He  once  attended  a  man  in 
trade,  upon  whom  he  found  none  of  the 
medicines  he  prescribed  had  any  effect;  he 
asked  the  man*s  wife  privately  whether  his 
afTairs  were  not  in  a  bad  way?  She  said 
DO.  He  continued  his  attendance  some 
time,  still  without  success.  At  length  the 
man's  wile  tokl  him  she  had  discovered  that 
her  husband's  affairs  were  in  a  bad  way. 
"Wlien  Goldsmith  was  dying.  Dr.  Turton 
said  to  him, '  Tour  pulse  is  in  mater  disor- 
der than  it  should  ne,  from  Uie  de^^ree  of 
(ever  whieh  you  have:  is  your  mind  at 
eaae?*    Goldsmith  answered  it  was  not." 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  Butter  went  with  me 
to  see  the  silk-mill  which  Mr.  Jolm  Lombe 
had'  had  a  patent  for.  having  brought 
away  the  contrivance  from  Italy.  I  am 
not  very  conversant  with  mechanicks;  but 
the  aimplici^  of  this  machine,  and  its  mul- 


*   Dr.  Botlsr  was  at  thk  tinia  a  pnctiring  phy- 
aft  Dcdiv.    He  aAenraids  remorvd  to  Lon- 
be  died  in  hii  Mv«ntj-aiatfa  yew, 
10OA.    He  ii  aothoor  ofsrreial  medi- 
-Malovs. 
f  Dr.  Niebok's  opiDion  had  made  a  ^ttoog  im- 
lon  on  JohasM's  mind,  and  appeals  to  havn 
the  eaan  of  hii  o^gi^  Mnk  Arton  aad  hk 
caiieipondenti,  ■•  we  have  seen  above,  to 
keep  her  aand  ae  emch  as  poanble  at  ease. — 

»  I9te  Hntton'e  ««  Kktoiy  of  Deibjr,*'  a  book 
w^faich  ii  dteeneJly  etCeemed  for  its  information, 
r,  and  ^ood  nanstire.     Indeed  the  age  in 
*-—  »  eminently  diatingniahed  by  topo- 


tiplied  operations,  struck  me  with  an  agree- 
able surprise.  1  had  learnt  from  Dr.  John- 
son, during  this  interview,  not  to  think 
with  a  dejected  indifference  of  the  works 
of  art,  and  the  pleasures  of  life,  because 
life  is  imcertain  and  short;  but  to  consider 
such  indifference  as  a  failure  of  reason,  a 
morbidness  of  mind;  for  happiness  should 
be  cultivated  as  much  as  we  can,  and  the 
objects  which  are  instrumental  to  it  should 
be  steadily  considered  as  of  importance 
with  a  reference  not  only  to  ourselves,  but 
to  multitudes  in  successive  ages.  Though 
it  is  proper  to  value  small  parts,  as 

*' Sandi  make  the  moantain,  momenta  make  the 
year;"— YouNO.  ' 

vet  we  must  contemplate,  collectively,  to 
have  a  just  estimation  of  objects.  One 
moment's  being  uneasy  or  not,  seems  of  no 
consequence;  yet  this  may  be  thought  of 
the  next,  and  the  next,  and  so  on,  tiU  there 
is  a  large  portion  of  misery.  In  the  same 
way  one  must  think  of  happiness,  of  learn- 
ing, of  friendship.  We  cannot  tell  the 
precise  moment  when  friendship  is  formed. 
As  in  filling  a  vessel  drop  b^  drop,  there  is 
at  last  a  drop  which  malces  it  run  over;  so 
in  a  series  or  kindnesses  there  is  at  last  one 
which  makes  the  heart  run  over.  We 
must  not  divide  the  objects  of  our  attention 
into  minute  parts,  and  think  separately  of 
each  part.  It  is  by  contemplating  a  large 
mass  of  human  existence,  that  a  man, 
while  he  sets  a  Just  value  on  his  own  life, 
does  not  think  of  his  death  as  annihilatin&r 
all  that  is  ffreat  and  pleasing  in  the  world, 
as  if  actufdly  contained  in  Mm  mind,  ac- 
cording to  Mrkeley's  reverie  \  If  his  im- 
agination be  not  sickly  and  feeble,  it "  wings 
its  distant  way "  far  beyond  himself,  and , 
views  the  world  in  unceasing  activity  of  * 
every  sort.  It  must  be  acknowledged^ 
however,  that  Pope's  plaintive  reflection, 
that  all  thin^  would  be  as  gay  as  ever,  on 
the  day  of  his  death,  is  natural  and  common. 
We  are  apt  to  transfer  to  all  around  us  our 
own  p^loom,  without  considering  that  at 
any  given  point  of  time  there  is,  perhaps, 
as  much  youth  and  gaiety  in  the  world  as 
at  another.  Before  I  came  into  this  life, 
in  which  I  have  had  so  manv  pleasant 
scenes,  have  not  thousands  ana  ten  thou- 
sands of  deaths  and  funerals  happened,  and 
have  not  families  been  in  grier  for  their 
nearest  relations?  But  have  those  dismal 
circumstances  at  all  affected  m«?  Why 
then  shoukl  the  ^kx>my  scenes  which  I  ex- 
perience, or  which  I  know,  affect  others? 
Let  us  guard  against  imagining  that  tktere 
is  an  end  of  fehcity  upon  earth,  when  we 
ourselves  grow  old,  or  are  unhappy. 

4  [Thia  ia  by  no  meana  an  aecaiate  aDawNi  lo 
Bericeley*a  tbeoiy.— Ed.] 
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Dr.  Johnaon  told  us  at  tea,  that  when 
some  of  Dr.  Dodd's  pious  friends  were  try- 
ing to  console  him  by  saying  that  he  was 
going  to  leave  a ''  wretched  world,"  he  had 
onesty  enough  not  to  join  in  the  cant: — 
"  No,  no,"  said  he,  "  it  has  been  a  very 
agreeable  world  to  me."  Johnson  added, 
^<  I  respect  Dodd  for  thus  speaking  the 
truth  ;  for,  to  be  sure,  he  haa  for  several 
years  enjoyed  a  life  of  great  voluptuous- 
ness." 

He  told  us  that  Dodd's  city  friends  stood 
by  him  so,  that  a  thousand  pounds  were 
readv  to  be  given  to  the  gaoler,  if  he 
would  let  him  escape.  He  sdded,  that  he 
knew  a  friend  of  Dodd's,  who  walked  about 
Newgate  for  some  time  on  the  evening 
before  the  day  of  his  execution,  with  five 
hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  ready  to  be 

£aid  to  any  of  the  turnkeys  who  could  get 
im  out,  but  it  was  too  late ;  for  he  was 
watched  with  much  circumspection.  He 
said,  Dodd's  friends  had  an  image  of  him 
made  of  wax,  which  was  to  have  been  lef^ 
in  his  place;  and  he  believed  it  was  carried 
into  the  prison. 

BDr.  Johnson  also  told  Miss  Rey- 
^^^^^  s  that  Dodd  probably  entertained 

**^"*  some  hopes  of  life  even  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, having  been  flattered  by  some  of  his 
medical  friends  that  there  was  a  chance  of 
suspending  its  total  extinction  till  he  was  cut 
down,  by  placing  the  knot  of  the  rope  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  behind  his  ear.  That  then  he 
was  to  be  carried  to  a  convenient  place,  where 
they  would  use  their  utmost  endeavour  to 
recover  him.  All  this  was  done.  The 
hangman  observed  their  injunctions  in  fix- 
ing the  rope,  and  as  the  cart  drew  off,  said 
in  Dodd's  ear,  vou  must  not  move  an  inch ! 
But  he  struggled. — Being  carried  to  the 
>  place  appointi^,  his  friends  endeavoured  to 
restore  nim  by  bathing  his  breast  with 
warm  water,  which  Dr.  Johnson  said  was 
not  so  likely  to  have  that  effect  as  cold  wa- 
ter: and  on  this  occasion  he  repeated  [with 
a  Slight  variation]  the  story  already  told, 
that  a  man  wandered  round  the  prison 
some  days  before  his  execution,  with  bank 
notes  in  his  pocket  to  the  amount  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  to  bribe  the  jailor  to  let 
him  escape.] 

Johnson  disapproved  of  Dr.  Dodd's 
leaving  the  woria  persuaded  that  ''The 
Convict's  Address  to  nis  unhappy  Brethren" 
was  of  his  own  writing.  "  But,  sir  (said 
I),  you  contributed  to  the  deception;  for 
when  Mr.  Seward  expressed  a  doubt  to  you 
that  it  was  not  Dodd'a  own,  because  it  had 
a  great  deal  more  force  of  mind  in  it  than 
any  thing  known  to  be  his,  you  answered, 
— 'Why  should  you  think  so.^  Depend 
upon  it,  sir,  when  any  man  knows  he  is  to 
be  hanged  in  a  fbrtnight,  it  concentrates 
his  mind  wonderfully.'"    Johwson.     "Sir, 


as  Dodd  got  it  from  me  to  pass  as  hii  own, 
while  that  could  do  him  any  ^ood,  tint  wm 
an  implied  promiie  that  I  would  ootowa 
it.  To  own  it,  therefore,  would  have  beea 
telling  a  lie,  with  the  addition  of  breach  of 
promise,  which  was  worse  than  Bunpiy 
telling  a  lie  to  make  it  be  believed  it  wia 
Dodd's.  Besides,  sir,  I  did  not  dirteihi  tell 
a  lie:  I  left  the  matter  uncertain.  Perhafs 
I  thought  that  Seward  would  not  believe  it 
the  less  to  be  mine  for  what  laaidibatl 
would  not  put  it  in  bis  power  to  aay  I  had 
owned  it," 

He  praised  Blair's  Sermons:  "Yet," 
said  he,  (willing  to  let  us  see  he  waa  aware 
that  fashionable  fame,  however  deflenred, 
is  not  always  the  most  lasting,)  **perha{s 
they  may  not  be  reprinted  after  K«a 
years;  at  least  not  afler  Blair's  death." 

He  said,  "  Goldsmith  was  a  plant  tbst 
flowered  late.  There  appeared  nothing  »• 
markable  about  him  when  he  was  yoaof; 
though  when  he  had  got  high  in  fame,  oda 
of  his  friends  >  began  to  recollect  lomethiog 
of  his  being  distinguished  at  college  >. 
Goldsmith  in  the  same  manner  recolkctfd 
more  of  that  friend's  early  years,  as  he 
grew  a  greater  man," 

I  mentioned  that  Lord  Monboddo  toU 
me,  he  awaked  every  morning  at  four,  ind 
then  for  his  health  got  up  snd  walked  in 
his  room  naked,  wiUi  the  window  opea, 
which  he  called  taking  an  air^talh;  after 
which  he  went  to  bed  again,  and  slept  two 
hours  more.  Johnson,  who  was  slwaya  rewiy 
to  beat  down  any  thing  that  seemed  to  be 
exhibited  with  disproportionate  importance, 
thus  observed:  "I  suppose,  sir,  there  if  oo 
more  in  it  than  this,  he  wakes  at  four,  sad 
cannot  sleep  till  he  chills  himself,  and  makn 
the  warmtn  of  the  bed  a  grateful  senst^ 
tion." 

I  talked  of  the  difficulty  of  rising  is  the 
morning.    Dr.  Johnaon  told  me,  **  that  the 
learned  Mrs.  Carter,  at  tiliat  period  whea 
she  was  eager  in  study,  did  not  awake  u 
early  as  she  wished,  and  she  therefore  h«d 
a  contrivance,  that,  at  a  certain  houT)  her 
chamber-light  should  bum  a  string  to  whkh 
a  heavy  weight  was  suspended,  wtiich  ^ 
fell  with  a  strong  sudden  noise:  thlsrous^ 
her  from  sleep,  uid  then  she  had  nodi^ifl' 
ty  in  setting  up."    But  I  said  that  was  dv 
difficulty;  and  wished  there  could  be  wo» 
medicine  invented  which  wouki  maketMie 
rise  without  pain,  which  I  never  did,  mikss 
after  Iving  in  bed  a  very  long  lime.    P^^ 
haps  there  may  be  something  in  the  storra 
of  Nature  which  couki  do  this.    1  havt 
thought  of  a  pulley  to  raise  me  gradttaJ//> 

»  [Mr.  Barke.— Eo.] 

'  He  was  distiiigiuahed  in  eollefe,  najftan 
from  a  ciitnmatanca  mentioned  by  Vr  K«nT 
See  vol.  i.  p.  185. — Malonc. 
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but  that  would  ^ve  me  pain,  as  it  would 
counteract  my  internal  incuQation.  I  would 
have  Bomethinf^  that  can  dissipate  the  vis 
tnerita,  and  give  elasticity  to  the  muscles. 
As  i  imagine  that  the  human  body  may  be 
putj  by  the  operation  of  other  substances, 
mto  anv  state  in  which  it  has  ever  been; 
and  as  i  have  experienced  a  state  in  which 
rising  from  bed  was  not  disagreeable,  but 
easy,  nay,  sometimes  agreeable;  I  suppose 
that  this  state  may  be  produced,  if  we 
knew  by  what.  We  can  heat  the  body, 
we  can  cool  it;  we  can  give  it  tension  or 
relaxation;  and  surely  it  is  possible  to  bring 
it  into  a  state  in  which  rising  from  bed  will 
not  be  a  pain. 

Johnson  observed,  tliat  "  a  man  should 
take  a  sufficient  Quantity  of  sleep,  which 
Dr,  Mead  says  is  between  seven  and  nine 
hours."  I  told  him,  that  Dr.  CuUen  said 
tome,  that  a  man  should  not  take  more 
sleeo  than  he  can  take  at  once,  Johnson. 
'*  Tnia  rule,  sir,  cannot  hold  in  all  cases; 
for  many  people  have  their  sleep  broken  by 
stclmess;  aiKl  surely,  CuUen  would  not  have 
a  man  to  get  up,  alter  having  slept  but  an 
hour.  Such  a  regimen  would  soon  end  in 
a  long  $leep^,**  Dr.  Taylor  remarked  I 
think  very  justly,  that  "  a  man  who  does 
not  feel  an  mclination  to  sleep  at  the  ordi- 
nary times,  instead  of  being  stronger  than 
other  people,  must  not  be  well;  for  a  man  in 
health  has  sU  the  natural  inclinations  to  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep,  in  a  strong  degree." 

Johnson  advised  me  to-night  not  to  refine 
in  the  education  of  mv  chiMren.    "  Life," 
said  he,  "will  not  bear  refinement:  you 
moat  do  as  other  people  do." 
Uamk,  [When  he  was  asked  by  Dr. 

▲popfa.      Lawrence   what  he  thought  the 
p-  2o*-       best  system  of  education,  he  re- 
plied, '*  School  in  school-hours,  and  home- 
inatruction  in  the  intervals."] 
y^^„^  [On  another  occasion  he  main- 

p^ifts,       talned  that  '*  A  boy  should  never 
be  sent  to  Eton  or  Westminster 


[This  legiineii  ww,  however,  practiBed  by 

Kto,  of  whom  Hawkins  {not  Sir  John) 

ia  hiv  life  of  that  veneiable  prelate,  page  4,  teUa 

«9,  **  And  that  neither  his  study  might  be  the  ag- 

^<_— or  on  his  bonis  of  iostraction,  or  what  he 

joclged  his  doty,  prevent  his  improvements;  or 

bocb,  lus  closet  addresses  to  his  God;  he  strictly 

accoatomed  himself  to  bnt  one  sleep,  which  often 

obI%ed  him  to  r«e  at  one  or  two  of  the  clock  in 

tlse  momfag,  and  Bometimes  sooner;  and  grew  so 

dtef  It  eontimied  with  him  almost  till  his 

And  so  lively  and  eheerfkl  was  his 

dtai  'ha  would  be  veiy  facetious  and 

to  Ma  Ariends  in  the  evening,  even 

it  was  pevottved  that  with  diffical^  he  kept 

^«a  opsa;  aad  tbenaeeiBed  to  go  to  reat  with 

paipasD  thin  the  Mfreshing  and  enabtii^ 

with  moto  vigour  and  cheeiialness  to  ain^  his 

hjvBkp  as  he  than  used  to  do  to  his  late 

Dot  on  his  clothes.* '-*BoawBX4«. 


scaool  before  he.ia  twehe  yean  old  at  least; 
for  if  in  his  years  of  babyhood  he  fails  to 
attain  that  generad  and  transcendent  know- 
ledge without  which  life  is  perpetually  put 
to  a  stand,  he  will  never  get  it  at  a  public 
school,  where  if  he  does  not  learn  Latia  and 
Greek,  he  learns  nothing."  Dr.  Johnson 
often  said,  "  that  there  was  too  much  stress 
laid  upon  literature  as  indispensably  neces- 
sary: there  is  surely  no  need  that  every 
body  should  be  a  scholar,  bo  call  that  eveiy 
one  should  square  the  circle.  Our  manner 
of  teaching  cramps  and  warps  many  a  mind, 
which  if  leA  more  at  liberty  would  have 
been  respectable  in  some  way,  though  per* 
haps  not  in  that"  <<  We  l(q>  our  trees,  and 
pnme  them,  and  yinck  them  about,"  he 
would  say,  **^  and  nail  them  tiprht  up  to  the 
wall,  while  a  eood  standard  is  at  last  the 
only  thing  for  bearing  healthy  fruit,  though 
it  commonly  begins  later.  Let  the  people 
learn  necessary  knowledge:  let  them  learn 
to  count  their  fingers,  and  to  count  their 
money,  before  they  are  caring  for  the  cla»* 
sicsk;  for,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, "  though  I  do 
not  quite  agree  with  the  proverb,  that  iVti^ 
lum  tmmen  abeit  si  at  I  prudeniia^  yet  we 
may  very  well  say,  that  NuUwn  numen 
adest — ni  sitortuleutia," 

Indeed  useml  and  what  we  call  every-day 
knowledge  had  the  most  of  his  just  praise. 
"  Let  your  boy  learn  arithmetic,  dear  mad« 
am,"  was  his  advice  to  the  mother  of  a  rich 
young  heir:  ^'  he  will  not  then  be  a  prey  to 
everv  rascal  which  this  town  swarms  with: 
teach  him  the  value  of  money  and  how  to 
reckon  it:  ignorance  to  a  wealthy  lad  of 
one-and-twenty  is  only  so  much  fat  to  a 
sick  sheep :  it  just  serves  to  call  the  roo&a 
about  him. "] 

[This  young  heir  was  the  well-  ^ 
known  Sir  Jonn  Lade  3,  and  Dr.  °* 
Johnson's  sagacity  had,  no  doubt,  detected 
in  him  a  disposition  to  that  profusion  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  so  remarkable.  It  is 
curious  too,  that,  on  another  important  sub- 
ject, Johnson  should  have  given  Sir  John 
some  early  advice,  which,  in  the  sequel,  he 
too  notoriously  disregarded.] 

[One  day,  as  he  was  musing  over 
the  fire  of  the  drawing-room  at  J^^jg^ 
Streatham,  this  young  gentleman  ' 
[who  was  Mr.  Thrale's  nephew  and  ward] 
called  to  him  suddenly,  and  rather  disre- 
spectfully, in  these  words :  "  Dr.  Johnson, 
would  you  advise  me  to  marry  ? "  "I  would 
advise  no  man  to  marry,  sir  (replied  in  a 
very  angry  tone  Dr.  Johnson),  who  is  not 

'  [He  was  the  poethomoaa  son  of  the  fltarth  ba- 
ronet, by^Mr.  ThrBle*a  nater.  He  enterod  eageHy 
into  all  the  follies  of  the  day;  waa  a  remarkable 
toAtp,  and  married  a  woman  of  the  town.  See 
towaids  the  dooe  of  the  second  vol.  sub  Dec.  1784» 
the  lively,  aalirical,  and  too  prophetic  vsiBas  which 
Johnson  wrote  on  his  coming  of  age.— En.] 
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likely  to  pnypagtte  underatandinff; "  and  to 
leA  the  room.  Our  companion  looked  con- 
foundcMl,  and  seemed  to  nave  scarce  recov- 
ed  the  consciousness  of  his  own  existence, 
when  Johnson  came  back  and  drawing  his 
chsir  among  the  party,  with  altered  looks 
and  a  sodened  voice,  joined  in  the  general 
chat,  insensibly  led  the  conversation  to  the 
subject  of  marriage,  where  he  explained 
himself  in  a  dissertation  so  useful,  so  ele- 

gant,  so  founded  on  the  true  knowledge  of 
uman  life,  and  so  adorned  with  beauty  of 
sentiment,  that  no  one  ever  recollected  the 
ofience,  except  to  rejoice  in  its  conse- 
quences.] 

As  we  drove  back  to  Ashbourne,  Dr. 
Johnson  recommended  to  me,  as  he  had  of- 
ten done,  to  drink  water  only:  "  For,"  said 
he,  "  you  are  then  sure  not  to  get  drunk; 
whereas,  if  you  drink  wine,  you  are  never 
sure."  I  said,  drinking  wine  was  a  pleasure 
which  I  was  unwilling  to  give  up.  "  Why, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  doubt  that  not  to 
drink  wine  is  a  great  deduction  from  life: 
but  it  may  be  necessary."  He  however 
owned,  that  in  bis  opinion  a  free  use  of 
wine  did  not  shorten  life;  and  said,  he 
would  not  give  less  for  the  Ufe  of  a  certain 
Scotch  Lord  ^  (whom  he  named)  celebrat- 
ed for  haid  drinking,  than  for  that  of  a  so- 
ber man.  "  But  stay,"  said  he,  with  his 
usual  intelligence,  and  accuracy  of  inquiry 
— *'  does  it  take  much  wine  to  make  him 
drunk  ? "  I  answered, "  A  great  deal  either 
of  wine  or  strong  punch." — "  Then,"  said 
he,  "  that  is  the  worse."  I  presume  to  il- 
lustrate ray  friend's  observation  thus :  "  A 
fortress  which  soon  surrenders  has  its  walls 
less  shattered  than  when  a  long  and  obsti- 
nate resistance  is  made." 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  person  who  was 
as  violent  a  Scotchman  as  ne  was  an  Eng- 
lishman; and  literally  had  the  same  con- 
tempt for  an  Englishman  compared  with  a 
Scotchman,  that  he  had  for  a  Scotchman 
compared  with  an  Englishman;  and  that 
he  would  say  of  Dr.  Johnson,  '.'  Damned 
rascal !  to  talk  as  he  does  of  the  Scotch." 
This  seemed,  for  a  moment,  *'  to  give  him 
pause."  It,  perhaps,  presented  his  extreme 
prejudice  against  the  Scotch  in  a  point  of 
view  somewhat  new  to  him  by  the  eflfect  of 
ewitrast. 

By  the  time  when  we  returned  to  Ash- 
bourne, Dr.  Taylor  was  gone  to  bed. 
Johnson  and  I  sat  up  a  long  time  by  our- 
selves. 

He  was  much  diverted  with  an  article 

>  [Probably  Thomas,  sixth  Eari  of  Kellie,  bom 
in  1782;  died  in  1781.  He  was  remarkable  for 
some  maneal  talents,  bnt  atill  more  for  his  con- 
viviality.  Even  the  Peerage  coafcaies  '*  that  he 
was  mora  anidaoas  in  the  serrioe  of  Bacebni  than 
ApoUo."— Ed.] 


which  I  showed  him  in  the  <<  Critical  Ke- 
view  "  of  this  year,  giving  an  aeoonntoft  cu- 
rious publication,  entitled  *' A  SpiritQal  Diary 
and  Soliloquies,  by  John  Rutty,  M.  D.**  Dr. 
Rutty  was  one  of  the  people  called  ouaken, 
a  physician  of  some  eminence  in  Dubiio, 
and  autliour  of  several  works.  This  Diarv, 
which  was  kept  from  1753  to  1775,  \S» 
year  in  which  hedied,andwasnowpafali8h- 
ed  in  two  volumes  octavo,  exhibitea,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  a  minute  and  hoont 
register  of  the  state  of  his  mind;  whieh, 
though  frequently  laughable  enough,  wm 
not  more  so  than  the  history  of  many  meo 
would  be,  if  recorded  with  equal  fumeM. 

The  folbwing  specunens  were  extncted 
by  the  reviewers: 

«  Tenth  month,  1755. 

"  3S— Indulgence   in  bed  an  hoot  too 
long. 

«  Twelfth  month,  17.— An  hypochondrip 
ack  obnubilation  from  wind  and  indistttioiL 

«  Ninth  month,  28.— An  over-dbe  of 
whiskey. 

"  29.--A  dull,  cross,  cholerick  day. 

"  First  month,  1757,  M.— A  little  Bwimih 
at  dinner  and  repast. 

'( Dogged  on  provocation. 

"Second  month,  6.— Very  dogged  or 
snappish. 

"  14. — Snappish  on  fasting. 

"  26.— Cursed  snappishnesB  to  thoic  ua- 
der  me,  on  a  bodily  indisposition. 

"  Third  month,  U.— dn  a  provowtion, 
exercised  a  dumb  resentment  lor  two  diyii 
instead  of  scolding. 

"22. — Scolded  too  vehemently. 

"  23. — ^Dogged  again. 

«  Fourth  month,  29.— -Mechanically  ud 

sinfully  dogged."  .   ^ 

Johnson  laughed  heartily  at  thia  gooo 
Quietisms  self-condemning  minutes  i  P^ 
ticularly  at  his  mentioning,  with  such  i 
serious  regret,  occasional  instances  of 
"  stoiniehnees  in  eating,  and  doggednea  v 
temper.'^  He  thought  the  observations  ol 
the  Critical  Reviewers  upon  Ae  impoj" 
tance  of  a  man  to  himself  so  inge!uo»»» 
so  well  expressed,  that  I  shall  here  iow- 
duce  them. 

Af\er  observing,  that"  there  are  few  en- 
ters who  have  gained  any  reputation  hy^ 
cording  their  own  actions,"  they  wy, 

"  We  may  reduce  the  egotists  to  »« 
classes.  In  the  Jirtf  we  have  Julius  C«* 
he  relates  his  own  transactions^  but  be  K* 
lates  them  with  peculiar  grace  and  digv? • 
and  his  narrative  is  supporled  by  the  great- 
ness of  liis  character  and  achievements,  u 
the  aeeofid  class  we  have  Marcus  Anttv 
nus:  this  writer  has  (fiven  ua  a  series  "i^ 
flections  on  bis  own  life;  butKia  >^^^'''?^ 
are  so  noble,  his  morality  ao  sublnne,  v» 
his  meditations  are  nniveisallj  »*J""''^-,  J? 
I  the  third  clsss  wo  have  some  others  mv^ 
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erable  credit,  who  have  given  importance 
to  their  own  private  history  by  an  intermix** 
tare  of  literary  anecdotes,  and  the  occur- 
rences of  their  own  times :  the  celebrated 
RuetiuB  ^  has  published  an  entertaining  vol- 
nme  upon  this  plan, '  De  rehu»  ad  eumper- 
iinenttitw,*  In  the  fourth  class  we  have 
the  journalist,  temporal  and  spiritual :  Elias 
Ashmole,  William  Lilly,  Greorge  Whitefield, 
John  Wesley,  and  a  thousand  other  old  wo- 
men and  fanatick  writers  of  memoirs  and 
meditations." 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  Dr.  Hugh  Blair, 
in  his  Lectures  on  Rhetorick  and  Belles  Let- 
tres,  which  I  heard  him  deliver  at  Edin- 
biiiigh,  had  animadverted  on  the  Johnsonian 
style  as  too  pompous;  and  attempted  to  im- 
itate it,  by  giving  a  sentence  of  Addison  in 
"  The  Spectator,"  No.  411,  in  the  manner 
of  Johnson.  When  treating  of  the  utility 
of  the  pleasures  of  imagination  in  preserv- 
ing us  from  vice,  it  is  observed  of  those 
**  who  know  not  how  to  be  idle  and  inno- 
cent," that, "  their  very  first  step  out  of 
business  is  into  vice  or  folly ; "  which  Dr. 
Blair  supposed  would  have  been  expressed 
in  "  The  Rambler"  thus:  "  their  very  first 
step  out  of  the  regions  of  business  is  into 
the  perturbation  of  vice,  or  the  vacuity  of 
foUyS."  Johnson.  "Sir,  these  are  not 
the  words  I  should  have  used.  No,  sir; 
tlie  imitators  of  my  style  have  not  hit  it 
Miss  Aikin  has  done  it  the  best;  for  she  has 
imitated  the  sentiment  as  well  as  the  dic- 
Uon  3." 

I  intend,  before  this  work  is  concluded,  to 
exhibit  specimens  of  imitation  of  my  friend's 
st^le  in  various  modes;  some  caricaturing  or 
mimicking  it,  and  some  formed  upon  it,  whe- 
ther intentionally,  or  with  a  degree  of  sim- 
ilarity to  it,  of  which  perhaps  the  writers 
'were  not  conscious. 

la  Baretti's  Review,  which  he  published 
in  Italy,  under  the  title  of  <'  Frusta  Let- 
TBKARiA,"  it  is  observed,  that  Dr.  Robert- 
son the  historian  had  formed  his  style  upon 
that  of  <<iZ  ceUbre  Samuek  JoAfMon." 
My  friend  himself  was  of  that  opinion;  for 

*   [Iluet,  Bishop  of  Avrancheo. — See  ante,  ▼. 
g.  p.  82.— Eo.] 

«  When  Dr.  Blair  published  hi«  '<  Lectures,'* 
hie  was  iavidioosljr  attacked  for  having  omitted  his 
eenivre  on  Johnson's  style,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
pTttiroig  it  highly.  But  before  that  time  Johnson's 
•*  ff  Jves  of  &  Poets  **  had  appeared,  in  which  his 
0Cy  te  was  considerably  easier  than  when  he  wrote 
•«  Tlw  Rambler.**  It  would,  therefore,  have 
t>e«50  uncandid  in  Blair,  even  supposing  his  criti- 
cmra  to  have  been  just,  to  have  preserved  it. — 

'    [Probably  in  an  essay  **  Against  Inconsistency 

gga  K>nr  Expectations/'  by  Miss  Aikin,  aAerwards 

Kra.    Barbauid,   in  a  volatne  of  miscellaneous 

pU»e«i   pablished  by  her  and  her  brother,  Dr. 

JUUia,  in  1773.— £x>.] 
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he  once  said  to  me,  in  a  pleasant  humour> 
**  Sir,  if  Robertson's  style  be  faulty,  he  owes 
it  to  me;  that  is,  having  too  many  words, 
and  those  too  big  ones." 

I  read  to  him  a  letter  which  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  had  written  to  me,  containing  some 
critical  remarks  upon  the  style  of  his  "  Jour- 
ney to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland." 
His  lordship  praised  the  very  fine  passage 
upon  landing  at  IcoImkilM:  but  his  own 
style  being  exceedingly  dry  and  hard,  he  dis- 
approved of  the  richness  of  Johnson's  lan- 
guage, and  of  his  frequent  use  of  metaphori- 
cal expressions.  John  sow.  "  Why,  sir, 
this  criticism  would  be  just,  if,  in  my  style^ 
superfluous  words,  or  words  too  big  for  the 
thoughts,  could  be  pointed  out;  but  this  I 
do  not  believe  can  be  done.  For  instance, 
in  the  passage  which  Lord  Monboddo  ad- 
mires, *  We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious 
region,'  the  word  illtutriotu  contributes 
nothing  to  the  mere  narration;  for  the  fact 
might  oe  told  without  it:  but  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, superfluous;  for  it  wakes  the  mind  to 
peculiar  attention,  where  something  of  more 
than  usual  importance  is  to  be  presented. 
*  Illustrious! ' — ^for  what?  and  then  the  sen- 
tence proceeds  to  expand  the  circumstances 
connected  with  lona.  And,  sir,  as  to  met- 
aphorical expression,  that  is  a  great  excel- 
lence in  style,  when  it  is  used  with  propriety, 
for  it  gives  you  two  ideas  for  one;— conveys 
the  meaning  more  luminously,  and  gener- 
ally with  a  perception  of  delight," 

He  told  me,  that  he  had  been  asked  to 
undertake  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica,"  but  had  declined  it;  which 
he  aflerwards  said  to  me  he  regretted.  In 
this  regret  many  will  join,  because  it  would 
have  procured  us  more  of  Johnson's  most 
delightful  species  of  writing;  and  althouc^h 
my  friend  Dr.  Kippis^  has  hitherto  dis- 
charged the  task  judiciously,  distinctly,  and 
with  more  impartially  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  separatist,  it  were  to  have 
been  wished  that  the  superintendence  of  this 
literary  Temple  of  Faroe  had  been  assigned 
to  '^  a  friend  to  the  constitution  in  church 
and  state."  We  should  not  then  have  had 
it  too  much  crowded  with  obscure  dissenting 
teachers,  doubtless  men  of  merit  and  worth, 
but  not  (juite  to  be  numbered  aqjongst  "  the 
most  eminent  persons  who  have  flourished 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  6," 


*  [See  ante,  v.  i.  p.  440. — Ed.] 

B  After  having  given  to  the  pnblick  the  first  five 
volumed  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Biografhia 
Britannica,  between  the  years  1778 and  1798, 
Dr.  Kippis  died,  October  8,  1795;  and  the  work 
ia  not  likely  to  be  soon  completed. — M alone. 

^  In  this  censure,  which  has  been  carelessly 
uttered,  I  carelessly  joined.  But  in  jostice  to  Dr. 
Kippis,  who,  with  that  manly  candid  good  temper 
which  marks  his  character,  set  ine  right,  I  now 
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On  Sataidajy  September  SO,  afler  break- 
fast, when  Taylor  was  gone  out  to  his  farm. 
Dr.  Johnson  and  I  had  a  serious  conversa- 
tion by  ourselves  on  melancholy  and  mad- 
ness; which  he  was,  I  always  thought,  er- 
roneously inclined  to  confound  together. 
Melancholy,  like  "great  wit,"  may  be 
'^  near  allied  to  madness;"  but  there  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  distinct  separation  between  them. 
When  he  talked  of  madness,  he  was  to  be 
understood  as  speaking  of  those  who  were 
in  any  great  degree  disturbed,  or  as  it  is 
commonly  expressed,  "  troubled  in  mind.'* 
Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  held,  that 
all  deviations  from  rig[ht  reason  were  mad- 
ness; and  whoever  wishes  to  see  the  opin- 
ions both  of  ancients  and  modems  upon  this 
subject,  collected  and  illustrated  witn  a  va- 
riety of  curious  facts,  may  read  Dr.  Amold^s 
very  entertaining  work  >. 

Johnson  said,  "  A  madman  loves  to  be 

with  pleasare  retract  it;  and  I  desire  it  may  be 
particolarly  obMived,  as  pomted  cat  by  him  to 
me,  that  **  The  new  liTes  of  disBeDting  divines,  in 
the  fiiat  four  Tolomes  of  the  second  eoution  of  the 
'  Biogrephia  Britannica,*  are  those  of  John  Abeme- 
thy»  Thomas  Amory,  George  Benson,  Hogh 
Bronghton,  the  learned  puritan,  Simon  Browne, 
Joseph  Boyse,  of  Doblm,  Thomas  Caitwi^gfat,  the 
learned  puritan,  and  Samuel  Chandler.  The 
only  donbt  I  have  erer  heaid  SQjgwrted  is, 
whether  there  should  have  been  an  aitide  of  Dr. 
Amory.  But  I  was  convinoed,  and  am  still  oon- 
vinced,  that  he  was  entitled  to  one,  from  the  real- 
ity of  his  learning,  and  the  excellent  and  candid 
nature  of  his  practical  writings. 

"  The  new  lives  of  clergymen  of  the  choreh  of 
England,  in  the  same  four  volumes,  are  as  follows: 
John  Balguy,  Edward  Bentham,  Geoige  Berkley, 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  William  Berriman,  Thomas 
Birch,  William  Borlaae,  Thomas  Bott,  James 
Bradley,  Thomas  Bronghlon,  John  Browne,  John 
Burton,  Joseph  Butler,  Bishop  of  Dvham, 
Thomas  Carte,  Edmund  Castell,  Edmund  Chis- 
boU,  Charies  Churchill,  William  Clarice,  Robert 
Clayton,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  John  Conybeare, 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  Geoige  Castaid,  and  Samuel 
Croxall. — *  I  am  not  conscious,*  says  Dr.  Kippis, 
*of  any  partiality  in  conducUog  the  work.  I 
would  not  willingly  insert  a  dissenting  minister  that 
does  not  jnstl  v  deserve  to  be  noticed,  or  omit  an 
established  cleigyman  that  does.  At  the  same 
time,  I  shall  not  be  deterred  fiom  introducing  dis- 
senters into  the  Biographia,  when  I  am  satiafied 
that  they  are  entitled  to  that  distinction,  from  their 
writings,  learning,  and  merit.*  *' 

Let  me  add  ibaX  the  expresuon  *<  A  friend  to 
the  constitution  in  church  and  state,*'  was  not 
meant  by  me  as  any  reflection  upon  this  reverend 
gentleman,  as  if  he  were  an  enemy  to  the 
political  constitution  of  his  country,  as  established 
at  the  Revolution,  but,  fiom  my  steadv  and 
avowed  predilectxm  for  a  tory,  was  quoted  from 
*••  Johnson's  Dntionary,"  where  that  distinction  is 
80  defined. — ^Boswbll. 

>  "Ohssnatkins  on  Insanity,"  by  Thomas 
Arnold,  M.  D.,  Unidon,  1781— Boswclu 


with  people  ^om  he  fears;  not  m  t  do( 
fears  the  lash:  but  of  whom  he  itandi  io 
awe."  I  was  struck  with  the  jurtice  of  ths 
obseivation.  To  be  with  those  of  whom  a 
person,  whose  mind  is  wavering  snd  deject- 
ed, stands  in  awe,  represses  and  eompoM 
an  uneasy  tumult  of  spirits',  and  conaolei 
him  with  the  contemplation  of  somethifif 
steady,  and  at  least  comparatively  gittt 

He  added,  <<  Madmen  are  sU  seasoil  is 
the  lower  stages  of  the  distemper.  The^r 
are  eager  for  gratifications  to  soothe  their 
minds  and  divert  their  attention  from  the 
misery  which  they  suffer;  but  when  they 
grow  very  ill,  pleasure  is  too  weak  for  then, 
and  they  seek  for  pain  3.  Emptoyioenlj 
sir,  and  hardships,  prevent  melancholy.  I 
suppose,  in  all  our  army  in  America,  theie 
was  not  one  man  who  went  mad." 

[**  He  was,"  says  Sir.  J.  Haw-  Burt 
kins,  "  a  great  enemy  to  the  pre**  ^f^ 
ent  fashionable  way  of  supposing  '' 
worthless    and    infamous  personi  mid."] 
[This  probably  meant  that  he  dis-     ^ 
approved  of  the  degree  of  impnni^ 
which  is  sometimes  afibrded  to  crime,  vs- 
der  the  plea  of  insanity,  for  it  seems  itaMJ 
certain  that  he  thought  (and  perh^  wX) 
that  the  exercises  of  piety,  and  the  restrimtt 
of  conscience,  might  repress  a  tendeacy 
towards  insanity.     So  at  least  Mi»  Rey- 
nolds believed.]     ["  It  was  doubt-    ^^ 
less,"  she  says,  "  very  natural  for   ^^ 
so  good  a  man  to  Keep  a  strict 
watch  over  his  mind;  but  one  so  very  rtrict 
as  Dr.  Johnson  kept  may,  perhaps,  in  ^ 
measure,  be  attributed  to  bis  dresd  of  ill 
hereditary  tendencies,  which,  I  hsd  rcimtt 
to  believe,  he  was  very  apprehenaw  Wfr 
dered  upon  insanity.    Probably  his  iiMiga 

I  Cardaa  composed  his  mind  teadiBg  ts  nad* 
nesB  (or  rather  sctaally  mad,  for  sodi  be  tMO* 
in  his  writingi,  learned  as  they  aio),  by  eschac 
vohmtaiy  pun.    V.  Caid.  Op.  et  Vit^KaO- 


'  We  read  m  the  gospels,  that  Ibest  rat^ 
Date  penoDs,  who  were  possesspd  with  evi  ^^ 
(whkh,  after  all,  I  think  k  the  msit  ptetahk 
cause  of  madness,  as  was  firal  suggested  to  bm  "? 
my  respectable  (Head  Sir  John  Pringle),  bid  r^ 
coarse  to  pain,  tearing  themoalveB,  and  j/^V^ 
sometimes  into  the  fire;  sometimes  into  the  «et^ 
Mr.  Seward  has  fomisbed  me  with  a  waMm 
anecdote  in  eonfinnatioB  of  Or.  Johnson's  ob«^ 
vation.    A  tradesoMn  who  had  aeqaiiad  s  luC 
foitone  in  London  retired  firom  hnsinwi,  aadv^ 
to  live  at  Worcester.    His  mind,  beo^  vidioi* 
its  osoal  oeenpation,  and  having  notbim  el*.* 
supply  iti  place,  preyed  upon  ilnlf,  eo  thsl  cs^ 
ence  was  a  torment  to  him.    At  bet  be  w« 
seized  with  the  stone;  and  a  fiieod  who  fi»aad  htf 
in  one  of  its  eeverest  fits,  having  SBpnefd  hs 
concern,  <*  No,  no,  sir,*'  said  he,  **  don't p9|f^' 
what  I  now  feel  is  ease,  compared  wab  t» 
toitnre  of  nuad  firom  which  k  lalisves  flii>**"' 
Boswsu*. 
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atteotion  to  repel  ihmt  prevslene^,  together 
with  his  experience  ofdirine  assistance  co- 
operating with  hia  reasoning  faculties,  may 
hire  proved  in  the  highest  degree  condu- 
cive to  the  exaltation  of  his  piety,  the  pre- 
eminency  of  his  wisdom,  and  I  think  it 
probahle  that  all  his  natural  defects,  which 
80  peculiarly  debarred  him  from  unprofitable 
amusemeata,  were  also  conducive  to  the 
same  end. 

**  That  Dn  Johnson's  mind  was  preserved 
from  insanity  by  his  devotional  aspirations, 
may  surely  be  reasonably  supposed.  No 
man  could  have  a  firmer  reliance  on  the  ef- 
ficacv  of  prayer;  and  he  would  often,  with 
a  solemn  earnestness,  beg  of  his  intimate 
friends  to  pray  for  him,  and  apparently  on 
very  alight  occasions  of  corporeal  indispo- 
sition*"] 

We  entered  seriously  upon  a  question  of 
much  importance  to  me,  which  Johnson 
was  pleased  to  consider  with  friendly  at- 
tention.    I  had  long  complained  to  him 
that  I  felt  myself  discontented  in  Scotland, 
as  too  narrow  a  sphere,  and  that  I  wished 
to  make  my  chief  residence  in  London,  the 
great  scene  of  smbition,  instruction,  and 
amusement;  a  scene,  which  was  to  me,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  heaven  upon  earth. 
JOHirsoN.    "  Why,  sir,  I  never  knew  any 
one  who  had  such  agiwi  for  London  as  you 
have:  and  I  cannot  blame  you  for  your 
wish  to  live  there;  yet,  sir,  were  I  in  your 
father^s  plsce,  I  should  not  consent  to  your 
settling  there;  for  I  have  the  old  feudal  no- 
tions, and  I  should  be  afraid  that  Auchin- 
leek  would  be  deserted,  as  you  would  soon 
find  it  more  desirable  to  have  a  country-seat 
in  a  better  climate.    I  own,  however,  that 
to  consider  it  as  a  duiy  to  reside  on  a  fami- 
}y  estate  is  a  prejudice;  for  we  must  consid- 
er,   that  working-peoule  get  employment 
equally,  and  the  produce  of  lana  is  sold 
equally,  whether  a  great  family  resides  at 
home  or  not;  and  if  the  rents  of  an  estate 
be  carried  to  London,  they  return  again  in 
the  circulation  of  commerce;  nay,  sir,  we 
must  perhaps  allow,  that  carrying  the  rents 
to  a  distance  is  a  good,  because  it  contrib- 
utes to  that  circulation.    We  must,  how- 
ever, allow,  that  a  well-regulated  great  fam- 
ii rmsty improve  a  neighbourhood  in  civility 
and  elegance,  and  ^ve  an  example  of  good 
order*  virtue,  and  Piety;  and  so  its  residence 
at  home  may  be  oi  much  advantage.    But 
if  a  grent  family  be  disorderly  and  vicious, 
Its  re»dence  at  home  is  very  pernicious  to 
a  newhbourhood.    There  is  not  now  the 
same  inducement  to  live  in  the  country  as 
Ibrinerly;  Uie  pleasures  of  social  life  are  much 
better    enjoy^  in  town;  and  there  is  no 
longer  in  the  country  that  power  and  influ- 
ence In  proprietors  of  land  which  they  had 
in  <Ad  times,  and  which  made  the  country 
an  ai^reeable  to  them.    The  Laird  of  Au- 


chinleck  now  is  not  near  so  great  a  man  as 
the  Laird  of  Auchinleck  was  a  hundred 
years  ago." 

I  tokl  him,  that  one  of  my  ancestors  nev- 
er went  from  home  without  being  attended 
bv  thirty  men  on  horseback.  Johnson's 
shrewdness  and  spirit  of  inquiry  were  ex- 
erted upon  every  occasion.  «  fray,"  said 
he,  "how  did  vojar  ancestor  support  his 
thirty  men  and  thirtv  horses  when,  he  went 
at  a  distance  from  home,  in  an  age  when 
there  was  hardly  any  money  in  circulation.^'' 
I  auggested  the  same  difficulty  to  a  friend 
who  mentioned  Douglas's  going  to  the  Ho- 
ly Land  with  a  numerous  train  of  followers  K 
Douglas  could,  no  doubt,  maintain  follow- 
ers enough  while  living  upon  his  own  landa, 
the  produce  of  which  supplied  them  with 
food;  but  he  could  not  carry  that  food  to 
the  Holy  Land;  and  as  there  was  no  com- 
merce bv  which  he  could  be  supplied  with 
money,  how  could  he  maintain  tnem  in  for- 
eign countries? 

I  suggested  a  doubt,  that  if  I  were  to  re> 
side  in  London,  the  exquisite  zest  with 
which  I  relished  it  in  occasional  visits 
might  go  off,  and  I  might  grow  tired  of  it. 
JoHNsoir.  "  Why,  sir,  ^ou  find  no  man, 
at  all  intellectual,  who  is  willing  to  leave 
London.  NOj  sir,  when  a  man  is  tired  of 
London,  he  is  tired  of  life^  for  there  is  in 
London  all  that  life  can  afiord." 

To  obviate  his  apprehension,  that  by  set- 
tling in  London  I  might  desert  the  seat  of 
my  ancestors,  I  assured  him  that  I  hsd  old 
feudal  principles  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm; 
and  that  I  felt  all  the  dweedo  of  the  naiale 
solum,  I  reminded  him,  Uiat  the  Laird  of 
Auchinleck  had  an  elegant  house,  in  front 
of  which  he  could  ride  ten  miles  forward 
upon  his  own  territories,  upon  which  he  had 
upwards  of  six  hundred  people  attached  to 
him;  that  the  family  seat  was  rich  in  natural 
romaiitick  beauties  of  rock,  wood,  and  water , 
and  that  in  my  "  mom  of  life  "  I  had  ap- 
propriated the  finest  descriptions  in  the  an- 
cient classicks  to  certain  scenes  there,  which 
were  thus  associated  in  my  mind.  That 
when  all  this  was  considered,  I  should  oer- 
tianly  pass  a  part  of  the  year  at  home,  and 
enjoy  it  the  more  from  variety,  and  from 
bringing  with  me  a  share  of  the  intellectual 
stores  of  the  metropolis.  He  listened  to  all 
this,  and  kindly  *<  hoped  it  might  be  as  1 
now  supposed." 

He  said,  a  country  gentleman  should 
bring  his  lady  to  visit  London  as  soon  as  he 
can,  that  they  may  have  agreeaUe  topicks 

*  [*'  Jamea  de  Dnglas  was  reqaested  by  King 
Robot  Brace  in  ha  last  boon  to  repair  witb  hia 
heart  to  Jerasaletn,  and  humbly  to  deposit  it  at 
the  sepalchre  of  our  Lord; "  which  he  did  in  1880. 
— Haile$*»  Jinn,  2.  146.  Hence  the  crowned 
heart  in  the  anns  of  Dooglas. — ^Ed.] 
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for  conversation  when  they  are  by  them- 
selves. 

As  I  meditated  trying  my  fortune  in 
Westminster  Hall,  our  conversation  turned 
upon  the  profession  of  the  law  in  England. 
JoHKsoN.  '*  You  must  not  indulge  too 
sanguine  hopes,  should  you  be  called  to  our 
bar.  I  was  told,  by  a  very  sensible  lawyer, 
that  there  are  a  great  many  chances  against 
any  man's  success  in  the  profession  of  the 
law;  the  candidates  are  so  numerous,  and 
those  who  get  large  practice  so  few.  He 
said,  it  was  by  no  means  true  that  a  man 
of  good  parts  and  application  is  sure  of  hav- 
ing business,  thougn  he,  indeed,  allowed 
that  if  such  a  man  could  but  appear  in  a  few 
causes,  his  merit  would  be  known,  and  he 
would  get  forward;  but  that  the  great  risk 
was,  that  a  man  might  pass  half  a  life-time 
in  the  courts,  and  never  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing  his  abilities  i." 

We  talked  of  employment  being  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  preserve  the  mind  from 
wearying  and  growing  fretful,  especially  in 
those  who  have  a  tendency  to  melancholy; 
and  I  mentioned  to  him  a  saying  which 
somebody  had  related  of  an  American  sav- 
age, who,  when  an  European  was  expa- 
tiating on  all  the  advantages  of  money,  put 
this  question:  ^'Will  it  purchase  occupar- 
Hon?  "  JoHNsov.  "  Depend  upon  it,  sir, 
this  saying  is  too  refined  for  a  savage. 
And,  sir,  money  will  purchase  occupation; 
it  will  purchase  all  the  conveniences  of  life; 
it  will  purchase  variety  of  company;  it  will 
purchase  ail  sorts  of  entertainment''^." 

I  talked  to  him  of  Forster's  **  Voyaffe  to 
the  South  Seas,"  which  pleased  me;  but  I 
found  he  did  not  like  it.  <*  Sir,"  said  he, 
'<  there  is  a  great  affectation  of  fine  writing 
in  it."  Bos  WELL.  **  But  he  carries  you 
along  with  him."  Johnson.  <<  No,  sir; 
he  does  not  carry  me  along  with  him;  he 
leaves  me  behind  him;  or  rather,  indeed,  he 

'  Now,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  yean  since 
this  con  venation  passed,  the  observation  which  I 
have  had  an  oppoitonity  of  making  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall  has  convinced  me,  that,  however  tme 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  legal  friend  may  have 
been  some  time  ago,  the  same  certainty  of  snccoss 
cannot  now  be  promised  to  the  same  display  of 
merit  The  reasons,  however,  of  the  rapid  rise  of 
some,  and  disappointment  of  others  equally  re- 
q>ectable,  are  such  as  it  might  seem  invidious  to 
mention,  and  would  reqnire  a  longer  detail  than 
woold  be  proper  for  this  work. — Bos  well. 
[Mr.  BoswelPt  pereonal  feelings  here  have  clouded 
his  perception,  for  Johnson's  friend  was  far  from 
holding  out  any  thing  like  a  certainty  of  success 
— ^Nay,  he  seems  to  have  scarcely  allowed  a  pro- 
babUity.^En.] 

*  [Nay,  it  may  be  said  to  purchase  or  rather  to 
create  occupation  too.  No  man  can  have  riclies 
witiiout  the  trouble  that  in  difVercot  degrees  uu:t»t 
sicconipany  tbcni.— Ed.J 


sets  me  before  him;  for  he  makes  me  tura 
over  many  leaves  at  a  time.'^ 

On  Sunday,  September  31,  we  went  to 
the  church  of  Ashbourne,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  luminous  that  I  ha\'e 
seen  in  any  town  of  the  same  size.  I  felt 
great  satisfaction  in  considering  that  1  was 
supported  in  my  fondness  for  solemn  pub- 
lick  worship  by  the  general  concorreiicetod 
munificence  of  mankind. 

Johnson  and  Taylor  were  so  diffeieot 
from  each  other,  that  I  wondered  at  their 
preserving  an  intimacy.    Their  having beeo 
at  school  and  college  together  mignti  in 
some   degree,  account  for  tliis;  but  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  furnished  me  with  i 
stronger  reason;  for  Johnson  mentioned  to 
him,  that  be  had  been  told  by  Taylor  he 
was  to  be  his  heir.    I  shall  not  take  upon 
me  to  animadvert  upon  this;  but  certain  it 
is  that  Johnson  paid  great  attention  to 
Taylor.    He  now,  however,  said  lo  roe, 
"  Sir,  1  love  him;  but  I  do  not  love  bin 
more;  my  regard  for  him  does  not  increase. 
As  it  is  said  m  the  Apocrypha,  *  his  talk  ii 
of  bullocks  '\'    I  do  not  suppoew;  he  is  veiy 
fond  of  my  company.    His  nabits  are  by  oo 
means  siimciently  clerical:  this  he  knowi 
that  I  see:  and  no  man  likes  to  live  under 
the  eye  of^  perpetual  disapprobation." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  manv  ser- 
mons were  composed  for  Taylor  by  John- 
son. At  this  time  I  found  upon  bis  taUe  a 
part  of  one  which  he  had  newly  begun  to 
write:  and  Canciopro  Tayloro  appeanio 
one  of  his  diaries.  When  to  these  circum- 
stances we  add  the  internal  evidence  from 
the  power  of  thinking  and  style,  in  the  col- 
lection which  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hayes  had 
published,  with  the  signifieant  title  oi 
"  Sermons  Uftfor  Publication,  by  the  R^ 
verend  John  Taylor,  LL,  D.,"  our  convifr 
tion  will  be  complete. 

I,  however,  would  not  ha\*e  it  thongbt 
that  Dr.  Taylor,  though  he  could  not  write 
like  Johnson  (as,  indeed,  who  could ?)» did 
not  sometimes  compose  sermons  as  good  at 
those  which  we  generally  have  from  >'ei? 
respectable  divines.  He  showed  me  oo^ 
with  notes  on  the  margin  in  Jotinson^ 
hand-writing;  and  I  was  preaent  when  he 
read  another  to  Johnson,  that  he  nucbi 
have  his  opinion  of  it,  and  Johnson  said  H 
was  ' '  very  well."  T hese ,  we  may  be  «ire, 
were  not  Johnson's;  for  he  was  above  Kttk 
arts,  or  tricks  of  deceptioa. 

Johnson  was  by  no  means  of  opinioa  that 
every  man  of  a  learned  profession  sboaU 
consider  it  as  incumbent  upon  him«  or  a* 
necessary  to  his  credit,  to  appear  as  an  a<** 


'  Eccleaiasticufl,  chap,  xntviii.  v.  25.  'Hk 
whole  chapter  may  be  read  as  an  admiFBhlc  illo^ 
tmtion  of  the  ^superiority  of  cii]ti\*ated  oiiod*  oitf 
the  gross  niKl  illttorato. —  Bos^t  Kt.u. 
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thonr.  When,  in  the  ardonr  of  ambition 
for  literary  fame,  I  regretted  to  him  one  day 
that  an  eminent  judge  i  had  nothing  of  it, 
and  therefore  would  leave  no  perpetual  mon- 
ument of  himself  to  posterity;  **  Alas!  sir," 
said  Johnson,  ''  what  a  mass  of  confusion 
should  we  have,  if  every  bishop,  and  every 
judge,  ever^  lawyer,  physician,  and  divine, 
were  to  write  books  1 " 

I  mentioned  to  Johnson  a  respectable 
person  of  a  very  strong  mind  %  who  had  lit- 
tle of  that  tenderness  which  is  common  to 
human  nature;  aa  an  instance  of  which, 
when  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  in- 
vite his  son,  who  had  been  settled  ten  years 
in  foreign  parts,  to  come  home  and  pay  him 
a  visit,  his  answer  was,  "  No,  no,  let  him 
mind  his  business.'*  Johksok.  "  I  do  not 
agree  with  him,  sir,  in  this.  Getting  mo- 
n^  18  not  all  a  man's  business :  to  cultivate 
kindnem  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  business 
of  life." 

In  the  evening,  Johnson,  being  in  very 
good  spirits,  entertained  us  with  several 
characteristical  portraits;  I  regret  that  any 
of  them  escaped  my  retention  and  diligence. 
I  found  from  experience,  that  to  collect  mv 
friend's  conversation  so  as  to  exhibit  it  wim 
any  degree  of  its  original  flavour,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  write  it  down  without  delay.  To 
record  his  sayings,  atler  some  distance  of 
time,  was  like  preserving  or  pickling  long- 
ktpt  and  faded  fruits,  or  other  vegetables, 
which,  when  in  that  state,  have  little  or 
nothing  of  their  taste  when  fresh. 

I  shall  present  my  readers  with  a  series 
of  what  I  gathered  this  evening  from  the 
Johnaonian  garden. 

**  My  friend,  the  late  Eari  of  Corke,  had 
a  great  desire  to  maintain  the  literary  char- 
acter of  his  family:  he  was  a  genteel  man, 
but  did  not  keep  up  the  dignity  of  his  rank. 
He  was  so  generally  civil,  that  nobody 
thanked  him  for  it." 

^*  Did  we  not  hear  so  much  said  of  Jack 
Wilkes,  we  should  think  more  highly  of  his 
conv^ersation.  Jack  has  a  great  variety  of 
talk.  Jack  is  a  scholar,  and  Jack  has  the 
mannera  oT  a  gentleman.  But  afler  hear- 
ings his  name  sounded  from  pole  to  pole,  as 
the  ph<snix  of  convivial  felicity,  we  are  dis- 
appointed in  his  company.  He  has  always 
been  at  me:  but  I  would  do  Jack  a  kind- 
neaa,  rather  than  not  *.    The  contest  is  now 

**  Oarrick's  gaiety  of  conversation  has 
delicacy  and  elegance;  Foote  makes  you 
laufi[h  more;  but  Foote  has  the  air  of  a 
bcmoon  paid  for  entertaining  the  compa- 


s    [Probably  Lord  Manefield.^Eo.] 
*   I  He  tneana  his  fittber,  old  Lord  Auchinleck  ; 
Uie  absent  non  was  David,  who  spent  so  many 
in  8pain. — En.] 

post,  2lst  May,  1783.— Kd.] 


ny.    He,  indeed,  well  deserves  his  hire." 

["  Foote's  happiness  of  manner 

in  relating  was  such,"  Johnson    ?^*|42. 

said,  "  as  subdued  arrogance  and 

roused  stupidity :  his  stories  were  truly  like 

those  of  Biron,  in  Love's  Labour  Lost,  so 

very  attractive 

'  That  aged  ears  playM  traant  with  his  tales. 
And  younger  hearings  were  quite  mvished. 
So  sweet  and  voluble  was  his  discourse. '  " 

"Of  all  conversers,  however,"  added  he, 
"  the  late  Hawkins  Browne  was  the  most 
delightful  with  whom  I  ever  was  in  compa- 
ny; his  talk  was  at  once  so  elegant,  so  ap- 
parently artless,  so  pure,  and  so  pleasing,  it 
seemed  a  perpetual  stream  of  sentiment,  en- 
livened by  gaiety,  and  sparklin?  with-  ima- 
ges." Mrs.  Piozzi  used  to  think  Mr.  John- 
son's determined  preference  of  a  cold,  mo- 
notonous talker  over  an  emphetical  and  vio- 
lent one,  would  make  him  quite  a  favourite 
among  the  men  of  ton,  whose  insensibility, 
or  afiectatioh  of  perpetual  calmness,  cer- 
tainly did  not  give  to  him  the  offence  it 
does  to  many.  He  loved  "conversation 
without  effort,"  he  said;  and  the  encomi- 
ums which  he  so  of\en  pronounced  on  the 
manners  of  Topham  Beauclerc  in  society 
constantly  ended  in  that  peculiar  praise, 
that  "  it  was  without  effort. ^^1 

"  CoUey  Gibber  once  consulted  me  as  to 
one  of  his  birthday  odes,  a  long  time  before 
it  was  wanted.  1  objected  very  freely  to 
several  passages.  Gibber  lost  patience,  and 
would  not  re^  his  ode  to  an  end.  When 
we  had  done  with  criticism  we  walked  over 
to  Richardson's,  the  authour  of  '  Glarissa,' 
and  I  wondered  to  find  Richardson  dis- 
pleased that  I  '  did  not  treat  Gibber  with 
more  respect.*  Now,  sir,  to  talk  of  respect 
for  a  player*!"  (smiling  disdainfully.) 
BoswELL.  "  There,  sir,  you  are  always 
heretical:  you  never  will  allow  merit  to  a 
player."  Johnsox.  "Merit,  sir!  what 
merit?  Do  you  respect  a  rope-dancer  or 
a  ballad-singer?"  Boswell.  "No,  sir; 
but  we  respect  a  great  pla^'^er,  as  a  man 
who  can  conceive  lofty  sentiments,  and 
can  express  them  gracefullv."  Johjnson, 
"  What,  sir,  a  fellow  who  claps  a  hump  on 
his  back,  and  a  lump  on  his  leg,  and  cries, 
^  I  am  Richard  the  Third?  *  Nay,  sir,  a 
ballad-singer  is  a  higher  man,  for  he  does 
two  things;  he  repeats  and  he  sings:  there 
is  both  recitation  and  musick  in  his  perform- 

*  [Perhaps  Richardson *s  displeasure  was  created 
by  Johnson's  paying  no  respect  to  the  age  of 
Gibber,  who  was  almost  old  enough  to  have  been 
his  grandfather.  Gibber  had  led  the  stage,  and 
ceased  to  be  a  player  before  Johnson  leA  Oxford; 
60  that  he  had  no  more  reason  to  despise  Gibber 
for  that  profesiiion,  than  Gibber  would  have  had 
if  he  bad  recalled  to  him  the  duys  when  he  was 
usher  at  a  school- -En.] 
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ance;  the  pkyer  onlj  recitefl^''    Bo8wsx.l. 

"  My  dear  air !  you  may  turn  any  thing  into 
ridicule.  I  allow,  that  a  player  of  farce  is 
not  entitled  to  respect;  he  does  a  Uttle 
Uiing:  but  he  who  can  represent  exalted 
characters)  and  touch  the  noblest  passions, 
has  very  respectable  powers;  and  mankind 
have  agreed  in  admiring  great  talents  for 
the  stage.  We  must  consider,  too,  that  a 
great  player  does  what  very  few  are  capable 
to  do;  his  art  is  a  very  rare  faculty.  JFho 
can  repeat  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  <  To  be,  or 
not  to  be,'  as  Garrick  does  it?  "  Jobhson. 
<<Any  body  may.  Jenuny,  there  ([a  boy 
about  eight  years  old,  who  was  in  the 
room),  will  do  it  as  well  in  a  week." 
BoswBLL.  "No,  no,  air:  and  as  a  proof 
of  the  merit  of  great  acting,  and  or  the 
value  which  mankind  set  upon  it,  Garrick 
has  got  a  hundred  thousand  pounds." 
Johnson.  "  Is  getting  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  proof  of  excellence.^  That  has 
oeen  done  by  a  scoundrel  commissary." 

This  was  most  fallacious  reasoning.  I 
was  iurCf  for  once^  that  I  had  the  best  side 
of  the  argument.  I  boldly  maintained  the 
just  distinction  between  a  tragedian  and  a 
mere  theatrical  droll;  between  those  who 
rouse  our  terrour  and  pity,  and  those  who 
only  make  us  laugh.  "  If,"  said  I,  "  Bet- 
terton  and  Foote  were  to  walk  'into  this 
room,  vou  would  respect  Betterton  much 
more  than  Foote."  Johnson.  "If  Better- 
ton  were  to  walk  into  this  room  with 
Foote,  Foote  would  soon  drive  him  out  of 
it.  Foote,  sir,  quatenui  Foote,  has  pow- 
ers superiour  to  them  all."    [The 

suTS*  ^^^^  ^^'  ^^^^  Johnson  could  not  see 
the  paasions  as  they  rose  and  chased 
one  another  in  the  varied  features  of  the 
expressive  face  of  Garrick.  Mr.  Murphv 
remembered  being  in  conversation  with 
Johnson  near  the  side  of  the  scenes,  during 
the  tragedy  of  Ring  Lear:  when  Garrick 
came  oS'  the  stage,  he  said,  "  You  two  talk 
so  loud,  yon  ^destroy  all  my  feelings." 
''Prithee,"  replied  Johnson,  "  do  not  talk 
of  feelings;  Punch  has  no  feelings."] 

On  Monday,  September  32,  when  at  break- 
fast, I  unguardedly  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  "  I 
wish  I  saw  you  and  Mrs.  Macaulay  to- 
gether." He  grew  very  angrv;  and,  after 
a  pause,  while  a  cloud  gathered  on  his 
brow,  he  burst  out,  "  No,  sir;  you  would 
not  see  us  quarrel,  to  make  you  sporC 
Do  n't  you  know  that  it  is  very  uncivil  to 
pit  two  people  against  one  another?" 
Then,  checking  himself,  and  wishing  to  be 
more  ffentle,  he  added» "  I  do  not  aay  you 
should  be  hanged  or  drowned  for  this;  hut 
it  is  very  uncivil."  Dr.  Taylor  thought 
him  in  the  wrong,  and  spoke  to  him  private- 
ly of  it;  but  I  atterwards  acknowledged  to 
Johnson  that  I  was  to  blame,  for  I  candidly 
owned,  that  I  meant  to  express  a  desire  to 


see  ft  contMt  between  Mn.  MaetQlaytid 
him;  but  then  I  knew  how  the  conteit 
woukl  end;  so  that  I  was  to  see  him  triiunph. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  cannot  be  m»  how 
a  contest  will  end;  and  no  man  hat  a  right 
to  engage  two  people  in  a  dtspate  by  which 
their  paasions  ma^be  inflamed,  and  they 
may  part  with  bitter  resentment  igiiost 
each  other.  I  would  sooner  keep  eonpioy 
with  a  man  from  whom  I  most  goaid  my 
pockets,  than  with  a  man  who  eontrivn  to 
bring  me  into  a  dinrate  with  somebody  thtt 
he  may  hear  it.    This  ia  the  great  fault 

of '  (naming  one  of  oar  friends), 

endeavouring  to  introduce  a  subiect  vpM 
which  he  knows  two  people  in  tne  coapa* 
n^  differ."  Bosw&ll.  '<  But  he  told  me, 
air,  he  does  it  for ,  instruction."  Joavwa. 
'<  Whatever  the  motive  be,  air,  the  mas 
who  does  so,  does  very  wrong.  Ue  hv  |o 
more  right  to  instruct  himaelf  at  mcb 
risk,  than  he  has  to  make  two  people  fight  a 
duel,  that  he  may  learn  bow  to  ddM  him- 
self." 

He  found  ^reat  fault  with  i  geatlesua 
of  our  acquaintance  for  keeping  a  bad  ta- 
ble. "  Sir^"  said  he,  «« when  a  man  is  i^ 
vited  to  dinner,  he  ia  disappointed  if  he 
does  not  get  something  good.  1  tdvised 
Mrs.  Thrale,  who  haa  no  canl-partica  st 
her  house,  to  give  sweetmeats,  and  aoeh 
good  things,  in  an  evening,  as  are  aot  com- 
monly given,  and  she  woukl  find  compaay 
enough  come  to  her:  for  every  body  lov« 
to  have  things  whien  please  the  palti^  V^ 
in  their  way,  without  trouble  or  prepan- 
tion."  [And  of  another  lady's  en-  ib«i 
tertainments,  he  said,  "  What  eigni-  ^r^ 
fies  goin^  thither?  there  is  neiuer  ^ 
meat,  dnnk,  nor  talk."]  Such  was  his  it* 
tention  to  tlie  minuiioi  of  life  and  manoea 

He  thua  characterised  the  Duke  of  D^ 
vonshire,  grandfather  of  the  present  lepfe* 
sentative  of  that  very  reepeetable  ftniily: 
*•  He  was  not  a  man  of  superiour  abtlltifs 
but  he  was  a  man  atrietiv  faithful  to  bs 
word.  If,  for  inatanee»  Be  had  promi^ 
you  an  acorn,  and  none  had  grown  thit 
year  in  his  woods,  he  would  not  have  cfsor 
tented  himself  with  that  excuse:  he  would 
have  sent  to  Denmark  for  it.  So  vacond)- 
tional  was  he  in  keeping  his  word;  so  hi|h 
as  to  the  point  of  honour."  This  wi»» 
liberal  testimony  from  the  torv  Johnaoa  to 
the  virtue  of  a  great  whig  nobleman. 

Mr.  Burke's  <*  Letter  to  the  Sheriilv^< 
Bristol,  on  the  Affairs  of  America,"  bein; 
mentioned,  Johnaon  censured  the  comfOM' 
tion  much,  and  he  ridiculed  the  de&oitioo 

'  [Mr.  Langlan  is,  no  doabt,  mMnt  bait,  sid 
in  the  next  paragraph.  See  the  affiur  of  the  ?» 
May,  1773  (vol.  I.  p.  319  and  361);  wboe  ih« 
reader  will  find  die  canae  of  Johnson**  frequ^ 
and  fretful  recurrenee  to  thia  eompUint«-£v.l 
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of  »  fvM  fovenment,  «tr.  *<For  tny 
prictical  purpose,  it  is  what  the  people 
tfaiokssoV  « I  will  letthe  King  of  France 
govern  me  on  those  oonditionsy"  said  he, 
'*  for  it  is  to  be  fforened  just  as  I  please." 
And  when  Dr.  Taylor  talked  of  a  girl  being 
■eat  to  a  parish  workhonse,  and  asked  how 
nach  ahe  ooald  be  obliged  to  work,  *«  Why,** 
said  Johnson,  **  as  moch  as  is  reasonable; 
and  what  is  that.^  as  mueh  as  $he  thmk$ 
reasonable." 

Dr.  Johnson  obligingljr  proposed  to  carry 
Bie  to  see  Uam,  a  romantick  scene,  nowb<^ 
longing  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Port, 
b«t  ibrmerljr  the  seat  of  the  Congreves'. 
1  svppoee  it  is  well  described  in  some  of  the 
toon.  Johnson  described  it  distinctly  and 
riridly,  at  which  I  conki  not  but  express  to 
him  my  wonder;  because,  though  my  eyes, 
aa  he  observed,  were  better  than  his,  I 
could  not  bj  any  means  equal  him  in  rep- 
resenting visible  objects.  I  said,  the  differ- 
ence between  us  in  this  respect  was  as  that 
between  a  man  who  has  a  Dad  instrument, 
bat  plays  well  on  it,  and  a  man  who  has  a 
good  instnanent,  on  which  he  can  play  veiy 
imperfectly. 

I  recollect  a  very  fine  amphitheatre,  sur- 
roanded  with  hills  covered  with  woods,  and 
walks  neatly  fbnned  abng  the  side  of  a 
rocky  steep,  on  the  quarter  next  the  house, 
with  recesses  under  projections  of  rock, 
overahadowed  with  trees;  in  one  of  which 
fecesses,  we  were  told,  Congreve  wrote  his 
**  Old  Bachek>r."  We  viewed  a  remarka- 
ble natural  curiosity  at  Ham;  two  rivere 
burstiag  near  each  other  from  the  rock,  not 
from  immediate  springs,  but  after  having 
run  for  many  milea  under  ground.  Plott, 
in  his  <«  History  of  Staffor&hireS,"  gives 
an  account  of  this  curiosity:  but  Johnson 
would  not  believe  it,  though  we  had  the 
attestation  of  the  gardener,  who  ssid  he 
bad  pot  in  corks  4,  where  the  river  Mmn^ 
fUd  sinks  into  the  ground,  and  had  catched 
them  in  a  net,  placed  before  one  of  the 
openiAgs  where  tne  water  bursts  out    In- 


*  EA.  2,  pw  5S.— BoswELL. 

*  [Thii  ii  a  mirtake.  The  Ports  had  been 
at  Dam  tisM  oat  of  miod.  Congreve  bad 
that  ftanly  at  Uam;  and  Aia  teat,  that  b, 

tAr  taacA,  on  which  he  somatimes  aat.  In  the 
to  be  riiown:  tUi,  Mr.  Bernard 
of  the  aaeiont  faailr*  and  now  ricar  of 
as  the  caaao  of  Mr.  Bocwell'a  error. 

'  Hb*  gaidmr  at  Dam  told  the  editor  that  h 
was  Jmhm^mk  kimgel/wrho  had  made  thk  ezperi- 
Meat;  tet  then  ■  not  the  least  donbt  of  the  fact 
The  ffiw  anki  aaddenly  into  the  earth  behind  a 
UBal«T«tksvaOey,  andbaiBlaoiita|ain  in  the 
^  ^iMa,  and  whh  the  aame  body  of  water, 
Bulsi  below.— En.] 


deed,  such  subterraneous  courses  of  waur 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  our  globe  K 

Tslking  of  Dr.  Johnson^  unwillingness 
to  believe  extraordinary  thinn,  I  ventured 
to  say,  <*  Sir,  you  come  near  Hume's  argu- 
ment against  miracles,  <  That  it  is  more 
probable  witnesses  should  lie,  or  be  mista- 
ken, than  that  thejr  should  happen.'" 
JoHHSoH.  "  Why,  sir,  Hume,  taking  the 
proposition  aimply,  is  rights.  But  the 
Chnstisn  Revelation  is  not  proved  by  the 
miracles  alone,  but  ae  connected  with  pro- 
phecies, and  with  the  doctrinea  in  confirma- 
tion of  which  the  miracles  were  wrought" 

He  repeated  his  observation,  that  the  di& 
ferenoea  among  Christians  are  really  of  no 
conseouence.  "For  instance,"  sud  he, 
"  if  a  Protestant  obiects  to  a  Papist,  <  Ton 
worship  imsf^es;'  tne  Papist  can  answer, 
*  I  do  not  insist  on  your  doing  itj  you  mav 
be  a  very  good  Papist  without  it;  I  do  it 
only  as  a  help  to  rav  devotion.' "  I  said, 
the  great  article  of  Christianity  is  the  reve- 
lation of  immortality  7.  Johnson  admitted 
it  was. 

In  the  evening,  a  gentleman  farmer,  who 
was  on  a  visit  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  attempted 
to  dispute  with  Johnson  in  favour  of  Mun- 
go  Campbell  &,  who  shot  Alexander,  Earl 

•  See  Plott*8  •«  Hirtoiy  of  Staffoidabira,*'  p. 
88,  and  the  anthoritiea  referred  to  hj  him.— -fios- 

WXLL. 

*  [This  is  not  quite  true.  It  ia  indeed  mora 
probable  that  one  or  two  intereated  witnaafss 
ahonld  lie,  than  that  a  iniraele  ahonkl  have  hap- 
pened; bat  that  litafafU  and  uneotmeeted  toiN 
ne$ses  and  ctreimMlimcea  riioald  ondeaignedly 
coQcar  ia  efidcnciag  a  falaeliood — and  that  false- 
hood  one  in  ilnlf  minalnnl — weald  be  mors  n»- 
racaloua  than  any  miiaele  in  Scriptam;  and  tfass 
ky  Humu*9  fwn  argumeni  the  bsJaaee  of 
probabilitj  ia  in  &voar  of  the  minclea.— En.] 

'  [ThJa  ia  looaelv  expraaNd.  T%e  aneittU^ 
believed  iit  immoitabj,  and  even  a  state  of  letii- 
bation.  Warbnitoa  aigaea  that  Moaea  waa  not 
igoorant  of,  and  the  Ma\cmedan$  acknowle4ge, 
a  fotnre  state.  On  ao  vital  a  mieation  it  ia  not 
aafe  to  reat  on  Mr.  BopwelPa  colloquial  phraaaa, 
which  have  aome  importance  when  thev  appear 
to  be  nnctioned  by  the  oonconence  of  Dr.  John- 
aon.  Jmmcrtaliiy  ia,  indeed,  ojnirrtf,  and  a 
thonaand  aodal  bleaainn  and  beoefila  are  vouch- 
aafed  to  na  by  the  Chnatian  revelation;  bet  '<  tk€ 
great  artiele  of  ChruHamiy  **  ia  aordy  the 

A  TON  KM  a  KT  ! — ^Ed.] 

"  [Campbell  termiaated  hie  own  lilb  in  pfiwa. 
It  is  haidlv  to  be  believed,  (thoogfa  then  waa 
every  ancn  appearance),  that  the  government 
oonM  have  permitted  him  to  be  execated;  for 
|»rd  Eglbtonne  was  grooly  the  aggreaM>r,  and 
Campbell  fired  ( whether  aeeidentally  ordeaisiiedly) 
when  in  the  act  of  falling,  aa  he  retreatea  from 
Lord  Eglintonne.  It  does  no  credit  to  Johnson  to 
have  it  recorded  that  he  aaid  that  he  toot  glad 
they  had  rouHD  it  sans  to  eotwiet  a  maa 
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of  Eglintoune,  apon  his  haviiicr  fallen,  when 
retreating  from  his  lordship,  who  he  believed 
was  about  to  seize  his  gun,  as  he  had  threat- 
ened to  do.  He  said  he  should  have  done 
just  as  Campbell  did.  Johnson.  "  Who- 
ever would  do  as  Campbell  did,  deserves  to 
be  hanged;  not  that  I  could,  as  a  juryman, 
have  found  him  legally  guilty  of^^ murder; 
but  I  am  glad  they  found  means  to  convict 
him."  The  gentleman  farmer  said,  "A 
poor  man  has  as  much  honour  as  a  rich  man; 
and  Campbell  had  that  to  defend."  John- 
son exclamied,  ^<  A  poor  man  has  no  hon- 
our." The  English  yeoman,  not  dis- 
mayed, proceeded:  "  Lord  Eglintoune  was 
a  damned  fool  to  run  on  upon  Campbell,  af- 
ter being  warned  that  Campbell  would 
shoot  him  if  he  did."  Johnson,  who  could 
not  bear  any  thing  like  swearin?,  angrily 
replied,  '^  He  was  not  a  damned  fool:  he 
only  thought  too  well  of  Campbell.  He  did 
not  believe  Campbell  would  be  such  a 
damned  scoundrel,  as  to  do  so  damned  a 
thing."  His  emphasis  on  damned^  accom- 
panied with  frowning  looks,  reproved  his 
opponent's  want  of  decorum  in  hts  presence. 
Talkinpr  of  the  danger  of  being  mortified 
by  rejection,  when  making  approaches  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  great,  I  observed 
"I  am,  however,  generally  for  trying, 
'  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have. ' "  J  ohn- 
80N.  "Very  true,  sir;  but  I  have  always 
been  more  afraid  of  failing  than  hopeful  of 
success."  And,  indeed,  £ough  he  had  all 
just  respect  for  rank,  no  man  ever  less 
courted  the  favour  of  the  great 

During  tlus  interview  at  Ashbourne, 
Johnson  seemed  to  be  more  uniformly  so- 
cial, cheerful,  and  alert,  than  I  had  ahnost 
ever  seen  him.  He  was  prompt  on  great 
occasions  and  on  small.  Taylor,  who 
praised  every  thing  of  his  own  to  excess,  in 
short,  ''whose  geese  were  all  swans,"  as 
the  proverb  says,  expatiated  on  the  excel- 
lence of  his  bull -dog,  which  he  told  us  was 
"perfectly  well  shaped."  Johnson,  after 
examining  the  animal  attentively,  thus  re- 
pressed the  vain-glory  of  our  host: — "  No, 
sir,  he  is  not  well  shaped;  for  there  is  not 
the  Guick  transition  irom  the  thickness  of 
the  K)re-part,  to  the  tenuity — the  thin  part 
— ^behind, — ^which  a  bull-dog  ought  to  have." 
This  tenuity  was  the  only  hard  toord  that 
I  heard  him  use  during  this  interview,  and 
it  will  be  observed,  he  instantly  put  another 
expression  in  its  plactf.  Taylor  said,  a 
small  bull-dog  was  as  good  as  a  large  one. 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir:  for,  in  proportion  to 
his  size,  he  has  strength :  ana  your  argu- 
ment would  prove^  that  a  good  bufl-dog 
may  be  as  small  as  a  mouse."    It  was 

whom  he  would  not,  on  his  own  respoDBibility', 
have  found  guilty.  Lord  Eglintoone  was  a  firiend 
of  Mr.  Boswell*s,  and  the  son  of  the  lady  who 
treated  Johnson  with  such  flattering  attention. — 
See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  455. — £o.] 


amazing  how  he  entered  with  penpictnty 
and  keenness  upon  everv  thing  tlut  oe- 
curred  in  conversation.  Most  meo,  whom 
I  know,  would  no  more  think  of  disetmn; 
a  question  about  a  bull-dog,  than  of  at- 
tacking a  bull. 

I  cannot  allow  any  fVagment  whatever  thit 
floats  in  my  memory  concerning  the  ^t 
subject  of  this  work  to  be  lost  Thoofh 
a  small  particular  may  appear  trifling  to 
some,  it  will  be  relished  by  others;  while 
every  little  spark  adds  something  to  the 

general  blaze:  and  to  please  the  troeiCtn- 
id,  warm  admirers  of  Johnson,  and  ia  any 
degree  increase  the  splendour  of  his  rcfni- 
tation,  I  bid  defiance  to  the  thafUof  ridi- 
cule, or  even  of  malignity.  Showen  of 
them  have  been  discharged  at  my  "Jour- 
nal of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides; "  yetiutill 
sails  unhurt  along  the  stream  of  tune,  and, 
as  an  attendant  upon  Johnson, 

•<  PnrraMi  the  triumph,  and  partakes  the  gRk." 

One  morning  afler  breakfast,  when  the 
sun  shone  bright,  we  walked  out  togfther, 
and  «  pored  "  for  some  time  with  pi»«J|j 
dolence  upon  an  artificial  waterfall,  wtai 
Dr.  Taylor  had  made  by  building  a  stmn? 
dyke  of  stone  across  tlie  river  behind  iw 
warden.  It  was  now  somewhat  ohstructM 
by  branches  of  trees  and  other  rubbish,  which 
had  come  down  the  river,  and  aettW  clae 
to  it  Johnson,  partly  from  a  desire  to  w 
it  play  more  freely,  and  partly  froin  thtliD- 
clination  to  activity  which  will  anirosle,  at 
times,  the  most  inert  and  sluggish  morW, 
took  a  long  pole  which  was  lying  on  a  ww. 
and  pushed  down  several  parcels  of  this 
wreck  with  painful  assiduity,  while  1  bv^tvI 

Suietly  by,  wondering  to  behold  the  $aff 
lus  curiously  employed,  and  smiling  with* 
humorous  satisfaction  each  time  when  lie 
carried  his  point.     He  worked  till  he  wt 
quite  out  of  breathj   and  having  fooM  * 
large  dead  cat  so  heavy  that  he  could  iwj 
move  it  after  several  efibrts,  "Come,  »» 
he  (throwing  down  the  poleV  "yw; Z*^, 
take  it  now: "  which  I  accordingly  did,»» 
being  a  fresn  man,  soon  made  the  cat  tnin- 
ble  over  the  cascade.    This  may  be  Isoco 
ed  at  as  too  trifling  to  record:  hot  it  w ' 
small  characteristic  trait  in  the  Flemi»)>("[- 
ture  which  I  give  of  my  friend,  and  in  wh". 
therefore,  I  mark  the  most  minute  part<f> 
lara.     And   let   it   be    remembered,  tint 
"-fisop  at  play  » is  one  of  the  instructive  »!• 
ologues  of  antiquity. 
I  mentioned  an  old-  gentleman  of  our  Bf- 

?iuaintance  whose  memory  wasbeginmnc'^ 
ail.  Johnson.  "  There  must  be  a  J^^  -  • 
ed  mind,  where  there  is  a  failure  ofni^  •  ': 
at  seventy.  A  man's  head,  ulr,  niu  t  i' 
morbid,  ii"  he  fails  so  soon^"    My  i^'^'^*- 

*  [This  is  one  of  tlwse  violent  and  ti*^  " 
■ertioos  into  which  Johoeon  was  to  often  b(in«« 
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being  now  himself  sixty-eight,  might  think 
thus:  but  I  imagine,  that  threescort 
^^  and  ten,  the  rdalmisfs  period  of 
sound  human  life,  in  later  ages,  may 
have  a  failure,  though  there  be  no  disease  in 
the  coostitutibn. 

Talking  of  Rochester's  Poems,  he  said, 
he  had  given  them  to  Mr.  Steevens  to  cas- 
trate ^  for  the  edition  of  the  poets,  to  which 
he  was  to  write  prefaces.  Ur.  Taylor  (the 
only  time  I  ever  heard  him  say  any  thing 
witty)  '^  observed,  that  *<  if  Rochester  had 
been  castrated  himself,  his  excq;)tionable 
poems  would  not  have  been  written."  I 
asked  if  Burnet  had  not  given  a  good  Life 
of  Rochester.  Johnson.  "We  have  a 
good  Death  j  there  is  not  much  Life,^^  I 
asked  whether  Prior's  poems  were  to  be 
printed  entire :  Johnson  said  they  were.  I 
mentioned  Lord  Hailes's  censure  of  Prior, 
in  his  preface  to  a  collection  of  "  Sacred 
Poems,"  by  various  hands,  published  by 
him  at  Edinburgh  a  great  many  years  aeo, 
where  he  mentions  "  those  impure  tales 
which  will  be  the  eternal  opprobrium  of 
their  ingenious authour."  Johnson.  "Sir, 
Lord  Hailes  has  forgot.  There  is  nothing 
in  Prior  that  will  excite  to  lewdness.  If 
Lord  Hailes  thinks  there  is,  he  must  be 
more  combustible  than  other  people."  I 
instanced  the  tale  of  <'  Paulo  Purganti  and 
his  wife."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  is  noth- 
ing there,  but  that  his  wife  wanted  to  be 
kissed,  when  poor  Paulo  was  out  of  pocket. 
JSo,  sir,  Prior  is  a  laiiy's  book.  No  lady  is 
ashamed  to  have  it  standing  in  her  libra- 

The  hypochondriack  disorder  being  men- 
tioned, Dr.  Johnson  did  not  think  it  so  com- 
mon as  I  supposed.  <<  Dr.  Taylor,"  said 
he,  *'  is  the  same  one  day  as  another. 
Snrke  and  Reynolds  are  the  same.  Beau- 
clerk,  except  when  in  pain,  is  the  same.  I 
aixi  not  so  myself;  but  this  I  do  not  men- 
tion commonly." 

1  comnlained  of  a  wretched  changefulness, 
that  I  could  not  preserve,  for  any  long 


t>y  bis  private  feelings  and  prejodices:  the  Psalmist 
am.y*t  and  saccessive  ages  have  proved,  that  the 
jr^ovB  of  man  are  threescore  years  and  ten ;  yet, 
tigg-aw^  Johnson  was  now  near  seventy,  he 
ventures  to  assert  that  any  decay  of  the  intellect 
«S  that  age  irnist  be  morbid. — Ed.] 

>  This  was  nanecessary,  for  it  had  been  done 
Ciie  early  part  of  the  present  centnry  by  Jacob 
»j— OP. — Maloivs. 

*    I  em  told  that  Horace,  Esrl  of  Orfbrd,  has  a 
»I|gitffinn  of  Bon-MotB  by  persons  wbo  never 
^nii-f   Imt  one. — ^Boswxi.l. 

-»  [What  extraordinary  "  laxiiy  oftaik  !"  It 
^  ^eurrinog  enough  that  Mr.  Boswell  abonld  have 
j^^«»r«ied  anv  thing  so  indecent  as  these  ezpres- 
^  hot  that  Johnson  ahonld  have  maintained 
sentiments  is  very  astonishing  and  very 
l^wg^^sMMtMt, — Co.] 
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continuance,  the  same  views  of  any  thin?. 
It  was  most  comfortable  to  me  to  expen- 
enco  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company  a  relief 
from  this  uneasiness.  His  steady  vigorous 
mind  held  firm  before  me  those  objects  which 
my  own  feeble  and  tremulous  imagination 
frequently  presented  in  such  a  wavering 
state,  that  my  reason  could  not  judge  well 
of  them. 

Dr.  Johnson  advised  me  to-day  to  have 
as  many  books  about  me  as  I  could;  that  I 
might  read  upon  any  subject  upon  which  I 
had  a  desire  for  instruction  at  the  time. 
"  What  you  read  then,''  said  he,  "  you  will 
remember;  but  if  you  have  not  a  book  im- 
mediately ready,  and  the  subject  moulds  in 
your  mind,  it  is  a  chance  if  you  have  again 
a  desire  to  study  it."  He  added, "  if  a  man 
never  has  an  eager  desire  for  instniction, 
he  should  prescribe  a  task  for  himself  But 
it  is  better  when  a  man  reads  from  imme- 
diate inclination." 

[He  used  to  say,  that  no  man  Hawk, 
read  long  together  with  a  folio  on  Apoph. 
his  table.  "Books,"  said  he,  p-"""* 
"  that  you  may  carry  to  the  fire,  and  hold 
readily  in  your  hand,  are  the  most  useful 
aAer  all."  He  would  say,  "such  books 
form  the  mass  of  general  and  easy  reading." 
He  was  a  great  friend  to  books  like  the 
French  Esprita  d^un  tel ;  for  example, 
Bemdies  of  fVatts,  &c.  &c. :  "  at  which," 
said  he,  '*  a  man  will  oflen  look  and  be  tempt- 
ed to  go  on,  when  he  would  have  been 
frightened  at  books  of  a  larger  size,  and  of 
a  more  erudite  appearance."] 

He  repeated  a  good  many  lines  of 
Horace's  Odes  while  we  were  in  the  chaise; 
I  remember  particularly  the  Ode  "  Eheu 
/tigoces." 

He  said,  the  dispute  as  to  the  compara- 
tive excellence  of  Homer  or  Virgil  ^  was  in- 
acx^urate.  <<We  must  consider,"  said  he, 
"  whether  Homer  was  not  the  greatest  poet, 
though  Virgil  may  have  produced  the  nnest 
poem  5.  'Virgil  was  indebted  to  Homer  for 
the  whole  invention  of  the  structure  of  an 
epick  poem,  and  for  many  of  his  beauties." 

He  told  me  that  Bacon  was  a  favourite 
authour  with  him;  but  he  had  never  read 
his  works  till  he  was  compiling  the  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  in  which  he  said,  I  might 

*  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Langton,  that  a  great 
many  yeaxa  ago  he  was  present  when  this  question 
was  agitated  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Bnrke; 
and,  to  nse  Johnson's  phrase,  they  **  talked  their 
best;*'  Johnson  for  Homer,  Borke  for  Viigil.  It 
may  well  be  sopposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  brilliant  contests  that  ever  was 
exhibited.  How  much  most  we  regret  that  it  has 
not  been  preserved! — Boswsi.i<. 

^  Bnt  where  is  the  inaecur<iey,  if  the  admiren 
of  Homer  contend,  that  he  was  not  only  prior  to 
Virgil  in  point  of  time,  but  superionr  in  exoeUeoce  ? 

J.  BOSWEX.1.. 
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•ee  Bacon  very  oAen  quoted.  Mr.  Seward 
TeeoUectB  his  navine  mentioned,  tliat  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  Enj^Tish  language  might  be 
coropiled  from  Bacon's  writings  alone,  and 
that  he  bad  once  an  intention  of  giving  an 
edition  of  Bacon,  at  least  of  his  English 
works,  and  writing  the  life  of  ihat  great 
man.  Had  he  executed  this  intention, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
done  it  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  Mal- 
let's Life  of  Bacon  has  uo  inconsiderable 
merit  as  an  acute  and  elegant  dissertation 
relative  to  its  subject;  but  Mallet's  mind 
was  not  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace 
the  vast  extent  of  Lord  Veru lam's  genius 
and  research.  Dr.  Warburton  therefore 
observed,  with  witty  justness,  "  that  Mal- 
let in  his  Life  of  Bacon  had  forgotten  that 
he  was  a  philosopher;  and  if  he  should 
write  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  do,  he  wouki 
probably  forget  that  he  was  a  general." 

Wishing  to  be  satisfied  what  decree  of 
truth  there  was  in  a  story  which  a  friend  of 
Johnson's  and  mine  had  told  me  to  his  dis- 
advantage, I  mentioned  it  to  him  in  direct 
terms;  and  it  was  to  this  effect:  that  a  gen- 
tleman I  who  had  lived  in  great  intimacy 
with  him,  shown  him  much  kindness,  and 
even  relieved  him  from  a  spunging-house, 
having  afterwards  fallen  into  bad  circum- 
stances, was  one  day,  when  Johnson  was 
at  dinner  with  him,  seir^  for  debt,  and 
carried  to  prison;  that  Johnson  sat  still  un- 
disturbed, and  went  on  eating  and  drinking; 
upon  which  the  gentleman's  sister,  who  was 
present,  could  not  suppress  her  indignation : 
"  What,  sir,"  said  sne,  '*  are  you  so  unfeel- 
ing, as  not  even  to  offer  to  go  to  my  bro- 
ther in  his  distress;  you  who  have  been  so 
much  obliged  to  him  ?  "  And  that  Johnson 
answered,  *<  Madam,  I  owe  him  no  obliga- 
tion; what  he  did  for  me  he  would  have 
done  for  a  dog." 

Johnson  assured  me,  that  the  story  was 
absolutely  false;  but,  like  a  man  conscious 
of  being  m  the  right,  and  desirous  of  com- 
pletely vindicating  himself  from  such  a 
charge,  he  did  not  arrogantly  rest  on  a 
mere  denial,  and  on  his  general  character, 
but  proceeded  thus:  '*  Sir,  I  was  very  inti- 
mate with  that  gentleman,  and  was  once 
relieved  by  him  from  an  arrest;  but  I  never 
was  present  when  lie  was  arrested,  never 
knew  that  he  was  arrested,  and  I  believe  he 
pever  was  in  difficulties  after  the  time  when 

^  [It  appean  from  part  of  the  ori^al  joamal  in 
Mr.  Andeidon*!  papeis,  that  the  fiieod  who  told 
the  story  was  Air.  Beaaderk,  and  the  centleman 
and  ladpr  allnded  to  were  Mr.  (probably  Henry) 
and  Mm  Harvey.    There  m  reason  to  fear  that 


Mr.  BosweU's  iadiserstwn  in  betrayiog  Mr.  Bean- 
el«fk*s  name  a  little  impairBd  the  cordiality  be- 
nd Ur,  Johnson. — Ed.} 


he  relieved  me.  I  toved  bhn  imieh;  yet,  n 
talkine  of  his  general  character,  1  may  haw 
said,  though  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever 
did  say  so,  that  as  his  generosity  proGefd<fd 
from  no  principle,  but  was  a  part  of  his  pro- 
fusion, he  would  do  for  a  dog  what  he  would 
do  for  a  friend :  but  I  never  applied  this  r^ 
mark  to  any  particular  instance,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  his  kindness  to  me.  If  a  pro- 
fuse man,  who  does  not  value  hisiDOQey, 
and  gives  a  large  sum  to  a  prostitote,  gives 
half  as  much,  or  an  equally  targe  aom  to 
relieve  a  friend,  it  cannot  be  esteemed  ai 
virtue.  This  was  all  that  I  could  say  of 
that  gentleman;  and,  if  said  at  all,  it  oral 
have  been  said  afler  his  death.  Sir,  I 
would  have  gone  to  the  worlds  end  (o 
relieve  him.  The  remark  about  the 
dog,  if  made  by  me,  was  such  a  aally  as 
might  escape  one  when  painting  a  xm 
highly." 

On  Tuesday,  September  3$,  JohoeoDwai 
remarkably  cordial  to  me.  It  being  nece»> 
sary  for  me  to  return  to  Scotlaad  soon,  1 
had  fixed  on  the  next  day  for  my  setting 
out,  andl  felta  tender  concern  at  the  tbooght 
of  parting  with  hiro.  He  had,  at  this  time, 
frankly  communicated  to  me  many  jiarticv- 
lars,  which  are  inserted  in  this  work  in  their 
proper  places;  and  once,  when  I  liapfiefled 
to  mention  that  the  expense  of  my  javnt 
would  come  to  much  more  than  i  had  com- 
puted, he  said,  "  Why,  sir,  if  the  expew 
were  to  be  an  inconvenience,  vou  wo«ld 
have  reason  to  regret  it;  but,  ii  yoa  haw 
had  the  money  to  spend,  I  know  not  that 
you  could  have  purchased  as  much  pleaaan 
with  it  in  any  other  way." 

Daring  this  interview  at  Athbooffft 
Johnson  and  I  frequently  talked  with  won- 
derful pleasure  of  mere  trifles  which  had 
occurrcid  in  our  tour  to  the  Hebrides;  for  it 
had  led  a  most  agreeab4e  and  lasting  is^ 
pression  upon  his  mind. 

He  found  fault  with  me  for  wing  ^ 
phrase  to  maJbe  money.    **  Do  nH  you  see," 
said  he, "  the  impropriety  of  it.'    To  •«*< 
money  is  to  cosn  it:  you  should  say  get p^ 
ney."    The  phrase,  however,  is,  1  tliiWj 
pretty  current    But  Johnson  was  at  all 
times  jealous  of  infractions  upon  the  p^ 
ine  English  language,  and  prompt  to  r«>n* 
coUoouial  barbarisms;  such  as  jiUi^ 
myself  for  undertaktig;  lime  for  ^7^ 
menty  or  brimeh,  as  the  dM  iM^ytfaeW* 
ing  line.    He  was  partiottlariy  tndigniAt 
affsunst  the  ahnost  umversal  uaeof  the  "oid 
idem,  in  the  sense  of  tiolMisa  or  9^"^ 
when  it  is  clear,  that  idea  ean  only  vp»! 
something  of  which  an  imaffa  ean  be  Jona- 
ed  in  the  mind.    We  mmy  nave  an  ^J^ 
image  of  a  mountain,  a  tree, «  bulling;  ^ 
we  cannot  surely  have  sm  idea  or  imagt^ 
an  argument  or  propoeiHon,    Yet  we  hear 
the  sageaof  theuw  '<  delhrering  their  tdeM 
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ipon  tka  qneftkm  «nder  eoasideration; '* 
•od  the  firet  speakera  in  p«riiaiiieiit ''  entire- 
ly coiDoidine  in  the  idea  which  has  been 
ably  stated  by  an  honourable  member;  **  or 
"  reprobating  an  idea  as  unconstitutionaly 
and  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  con- 
seouences  to  a  great  and  free  country." 
Jonnson  called  tma  '*  modem  cant." 

I  perceived  that  he  pronounced  the  word 
heard  ^,  as  if  spelt  with  a  double  e,  heerd^ 
instead  of  sounding  it  herdy  as  is  most 
usually  done  9.  He  said,  his  reason  was, 
that  if  it  were  pronounced  kerd^  there  would 
be  a  single  exception  from  the  Enfflish 
pronunciation  of  the  syllable  eor,  and  he 
thought  it  better  not  to  have  that  excep- 
tion. 

He  praised  Grainger's  "  Ode  on  Soli- 
tude,*' in  Dodsley's  coileetion,  and  repeat- 
tdf  with  great  energy,  the  exordium : 

**0  Solitude,  romantick  maid. 
Whether  by  noddii^^  towera  you  tread; 
Or  h&Qjit  the  desert^s  tracklen  gloom, 
Or  hover  o'er  the  yawning  tomb; 
Or  climb  the  Aodee*  clif\«l  tide, 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  lovree  abide: 
Or,  starting  from  yoor  half-year's  sleep, 
Tiom  Heela  view  the  thawing  deep: 
Or,  at  the  porple  dawn  of  day, 
Tndnor's  marbla  waste  sanrey' 

observing,  "  This,  sir,  is  very  no- 
ble." [*'  I  shall  never  fbrget,"  says 
Miss  Reynolds,  to  whom  Johnson 
alao  repeated  tliese  verses,  "the  concor- 
dance of  the  sound  of  his  voice  with  the 
grandeur  of  those  images;  nor,  indeed,  the 
gothie  dignity  of  his  aspect,  his  look  and 
manner,  when  repeating  sublime  passages. 
But  what  was  very  remarkable,  though  his 
cadence  in  reading  poetry  was  so  judicious- 
ly emphatical  as  to  give  additional  force  to 
the  wonis  uttered,  yet  in  reading  prose,  par- 
ticularly on  common  or  familiar  subjects, 
narrations,  essajrs,  letters,  &c.  nothing  could 
be  more  injudicious  than  hia  manner,  be- 

*■  ri  eoaoder  the  pronnnciation  of  this  word, 
wfaiai  Boswdl  josdy  makes  an  objection  to,  as 
orQ^riacial;  bnt  I  tmnk  he  must  have  minppre- 
hoided  Dr.  Johnson's  "  reason."  There  are 
many  words,  in  wfaieh  these  three  letten  ocenr, 
thai  are  pconoaaeed  nmilarly,  e.  g.  eatrtit  learn, 
ire. ;  aar  woald  the  siagia  sseeptum  be  an  objee- 
iBini.  mm  anifbrmity  is  not  the  ju$  et  norma  Ic 
gmeiedi  ia  EnglnL^HALt..] 

a  1p  the  age  ef  Qnaan  Baabath  this  word  was 
writt8n»  as  doobtlass  it  was  pfonoaneed, 
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"0  KaoaUactuns,  the  two  last  lines  aia  tbas 


"'Ortadaei^  attitrte  wssiss sarver, 
Or  la  jpoa  rooflsn  cloister  ttrmy.^ 

Faey,  ia  his  Reliqaes,  voL  I  p.  S64, 
01  as  gwaa  in  the  test — En.] 


ginning  every  period  with  a  pompous  as- 
cent, snd  reading  it  with  a  whine,  or  with  a 
kind  of  spasmodic  struggle  for  utterance} 
and  this,  not  from  any  natural  infirmity, 
but  from  a  strange  singularity,  in  reading 
on,  in  one  breath,  as  if  he  had  made  a  reso- 
lution not  to  respire  till  he  had  closed  the 
sentence.*'] 

In  the  evening  our  gentleman-farmer,  and 
two  others,  entertained  themselves  and  the 
comnanv  with  a  great  number  of  tunes  on 
the  nddle.  Johnson  desired  to  have  **  LiCt 
Ambition  fire  thy  Mind  "  played  over  again, 
and  appeared  to  give  a  patient  attention  to 
it;  though  he  owned  to  me  that  he  was  ve- 
ry insensible  to  the  power  of  musick.  I  told 
him  that  it  afiected  me  to  such  a  decree,  as 
often  to  agitate  my  nerves  painfully,  pro- 
ducing in  my  mind  alternate  sensations  of 
pathetic  dejection,  so  that  I  was  ready  to 
shed  tears  ^  and  of  daring  resolution,  so  that 
I  was  incbned  to  rush  into  the  thickest  part 
of  the  battle.  <<  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  should 
never  hear  of  it,  if  it  made  me  such  a  fooL" 

Much  of  the  effect  of  musick,  1  am  satis- 
fied, is  owing  to  tlie  association  of  ideas. 
That  air,  which  instantly  and  irresistibly 
excites  in  the  Swiss,  when  in  a  foreign  land, 
the  maladie  dufais,  has,  I  am  told,  no  in- 
trinsick  power  of  sound.  And  1  know  from 
my  own  experience,  that  Scotch  reels, 
though  brisk,  make  me  melancholy,  be- 
cause I  used  to  hear  them  in  my  early 
years,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Pitt  called  ibr 
soldiers,  **  from  the  mountains  of  the 
north,"  and  numbers  of  brave  Highland- 
ers were  ffoin^  abroad,  never  to  return. 
Whereas  the  airs  in  '*  The  Beggar's  Opcy* 
ra,"  many  of  which  are  very  soil,  never  fail 
to  render  me  gay,  because  tliey  are  asso* 
ciated  with  the  warm  sensations  and  hi^h 
spirits  of  London.  This  evening,  while 
some  of  the  tunes  of  ordinarjy  composition 
were  played  with  no  great  skill,  my  frame 
was  agitated,  and  1  was  conscious  of  a  ge- 
nerous attachment  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  my 
preceptor  and  friend,  mixed  with  an  afiec- 
tionate  regret  that  he  was  an  old  man,  whom 
1  should  probably  lose  in  a  short  time.  I 
thought  1  could  defend  him  at  the  jioint  of 
my  sword.  Mv  reverence  and  afi*ection  for 
him  were  in  full  glow.  I  said  to  him,  "  My 
dear  sir,  we  must  meet  every  year,  if  vou 
do  n't  quarrel  with  me."  Jobhsov.  "Nay, 
sir,  you  are  more  likelv  to  quarrel  with  me, 
than  I  with  you.  My  regard  for  you  ia 
greater  almost  than  I  have  words  to  ex- 
press; but  I  do  not  choose  to  be  always  re- 
peating it:  write  it  down  in  the  first  leaf  of 
your  pocket-book,  and  never  doubt  of  it 
again." 

I  talked  to  him  of  misery  being  '*  the 
doom  of  man,"  in  this  life,  as  dispbyed  in 
his  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes."  Tet  I 
observed  that  things  were  done  upon  tha 
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supposition  of  happiness;  grand  houses  were 
built,  fine  gardens  were  made,  splendid  pla- 
ces of  publick  amusement  were  contrived, 
and  crowded  with  company.  Johnson. 
"  Alas,  sir,  these  are  only  struggles  for  haj)- 
piness.  When  I  first  entered  Uanelagh,  it 
gave  an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my 
mind,  such  as  I  never  experienced  any 
where  else.  But,  as  Xerxes  wept  when  he 
viewed  his  immense  army,  and  considered 
that  not  one  of  that  great  multitude  would 
be  alive  a  hundred  years  al\erwards,  so  it 
went  to  my  heart  to  consider  that  there  was 
not  one  in  all  that  brilliant  circle  that  was 
not  afraid  to  go  home  and  think;  but  that  the 
thoughts  of  each  individual  there  would  be 
distressing  when  alone."  This  reflection 
was  experimentally  just.  The  feeling  of 
languor^,  which  succeeds  the  animation  of 
gaiety,  is  itself  a  very  severe  pain;  and 
when  the  mind  is  then  vacant,  a  thousand 
disappointments  and  vexations  rush  in  and 
excruciate.  Will  not  many  even  of  my 
fairest  readers  allow  this  to  be  true? 

I  suggested,  that  being  in  love,  and  flat- 
tered with  hopes  of  success;  or  having  some 
favourite  scheme  in  view  for  the  next  day, 
might  prevent  that  wretchedness  of  which 
we  had  been  talking.  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  it  may  sometimes  be  so  as  you  suppose; 
but  my  conclusion  is  in  general  but  too 
true." 

While  Johnson  and  I  stood  in  cafan  con- 
ference by  ourselves  in  Dr.  Taylor's  garden, 
at  a  pretty  late  hour  in  a  serene  autumn 
night,  looking  up  to  the  heavens,  I  direct- 
ed the  discourse  to  the  subject  of  a  future 
state.  My  friend  was  in  a  placid  aud  most 
benignant  frame  of  mind.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
'^  I  do  not  imagine  that  all  thinj^s  will  be 
made  clear  to  us  immediately  after  death, 
but  that  the  ways  of  Providence  will  be  ex- 
plained to  us  verv  gradually."  I  ventured 
to  ask  him  whether,  although  the  words  of 
some  texts  of  Scripture  seemed  strong  in 
support  of  the  dreadful  doctrine  of  an  eter- 
nity of  punishment,  we  might  not  hope  that 
the  denunciation  was  figurative,  and  would 
not  literally  be  executed.  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
you  are  to  consider  the  intention  of  punish- 
ment in  a  future  state.  We  have  no  reason 
to  be  sure  that  we  shall  then  be  no  longer 
liable  to  offend  against  God.  We  do  not 
know  that  even  the  angels  are  quite  in  a  state 
of  security;   nay,  we  know  that  some  of 

them  have  fallen.    It  may  therefore,  per- 

■■^— ^  -  -   ,  ■  - 

'  Pope  meDtbofl, 

**  StretchM  on  the  nek  of  a  too  enj  chair.** 
But  I  recoll«et  a  coaplet  quite  appoeite  to  my  sub- 
ject in  **  Virtae,  an  Kthick  Epistle,"  a  beautiful 
and  iostructive  poem»  by  an  anonymous  writer,  in 
1768;  who,  treating  of  pleasore  in  excen,  says, 


"Till  Isnfiior,  tuflbrlng  on  the  raek  of  blias, 
CoaSbm  that  dma  waa  narer  msda  fhr  thia.**~ 
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hape,  be  neceasanry,  in  order  to  pmem 
both  men  and  angels  in  a  state  of  rectitude, 
that  they  should  have  contiouaUy  More 
them  the  punishment  of  those  who  have 
deviated  from  it ;  but  we  hope  that  by  some 
other  means  a  fall  from  rectitude  niay  be 
prevented.  Some  of  the  texta  of  Scripture 
upon  this  subject  are,  as  you  obaen'e,  io- 
deed  strong;  but  they  may  adroit  of  a  miti- 
gated interpretation."  He  talked  to  me 
upon  this  awful  and  delicate  aueation  in  a 
gentle  tone,  and  as  if  afraid  to  oe  derisive. 

AiVer  supper  I  accompanied  him  to  bii 
apartment,  and  st  mv  request  he  dictated  to 
me  an  argument  in  uvour  of  the  negro  who 
was  then  claiming  his  liberty,  in  an  acti<.)n 
in  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland.    He  had 
always  been  very  zealous  sgainst  aiavery  io 
every  form,  in  which  I  with  all  deference 
thought  that  he  discovered  "  a  zeal  without 
knowledge."    Upon  one  occasion,  when  in 
company  with  some  very  grove  men  at  Ox- 
ford, his  toast  was,  "  Here 's  to  tlic  next  in- 
surrection of  the  negroes  in  the  West  In- 
dies."   His  violent  prejudice  against  our 
West  Indian  and  American  settlers  appear- 
ed whenever  there   was  an  opportunity. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  '^  Taxation 
no  Tyranny,"  he  says,  "  how  is  it  that  we 
hear  the  lotidest  yelpt  for  liberty  among  the 
drivers  of  negroes.^ "  and  in  his  conversation 
with  Mr.  Wilkes «  he  asked,  "  Where  did 
Beckford  and  Trecothick  learn  English?" 
That  Trecothick  could    both  speak  ftod 
write  good  English  is  well  known.    I  my-* 
self  was  favoured  with  his  correspondence 
concerning  the  brave  Corsicans.    And  that 
Beckford  could  speak  it  with  a  spirit  of  hon- 
est resolution  even  to  his  majesty,  »  hi* 
"  faithful  lord  mayor  of  London,"  is  com- 
memorated by  the  noble  monument  erected 
to  him  in  Gtuldhall. 

The  argument  dictated  by  Dr.  Johnson 
[will  be  found  in  the  Appendix]. 

I  record  Dr.  Johnson's  argument  fairif 
upon  this  particular  case;  where,  perhapii 
he  was  in  the  right.     But  I  beg  leave  to  en- 
ter my  most  solemn  protest  against  Ids  ges* 
eral  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  slave  trade. 
For  I  will  resolutely  say,  that  his  unfavoar- 
able  notion  of  it  was  owing  to  prejudice, 
and  imperfect  or  false  information.    The 
wild  and  dangerous  attempt  which  to  fot 
some  time  been  persisted  in  Co  obtain  an 
act  of  our  legislature,  to  abolish  so  very  im* 
portant  and  necessary  a  branch  of  commei* 
cial  interest,  must  have  been  crushed  tt 
once,  had  not  the  insignificance  of  the  ttti- 
ots  who  vainly  took  the  lead  in  it  made  the 
vast  body  of  planters,  merchants,  and  oth- 
ers, whose  immense  properties  are  involve' 
in  that  trade,  reasonably  enough  suppose  tbii 
there  could  be  no  danger.     The  encouiag^ 

'  See  ante,  p.  76. — Boawsz.!^ 
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ment  which  the  attempt  has  Teceived  excites 
my  wonder  and  indignation;  and  though 
some  men  of  superior  abilities  have  support- 
ed it,  whether  from  a  love  of  temporary 
popularity  when  prosperous,  or  a  love  of 
meral  liiischief  when  desperate,  my  opin- 
ion is  unshaken.  To  aoolish  a  status, 
which  in  all  ages  God  has  sanctioned,  and 
man  has  continued,  would  not  only  be  rob' 
hery  to  an  innumerable  class  of  our  fellow- 
subjects,  but  it  would  be  extreme  cruelty  to 
African  savages,  a  portion  of  whom  it  saves 
from  massacre,  or  intolerable  bondage  in 
their  own  country,  and  introduces  into  a 
much  happier  state  of  life;  especially  now 
when  their  passage  to  the  West  Indies  and 
there  treatment  there  is  humanely  regulated. 
To  abolish  that  trade  would  be  to 

*< that  the  gates  of  mercy  on  nmnkind." 

Whatever  may  have  passed  elsewhere 
eonceming  it,  the  house  orlords  is  wise  and 
independent: 

iDtamioatis  folget  honoribm; 
Nee  romit  aat  ponit  aecurei 
Arbitrio  popularis  aune. 

I  hare  read,  conversed,  and  thought  much 
upon  the  subject,  and  would  recommend  to 
ail  who  are  capable  of  conviction  an  excel- 
lent tract  by  my  learned   and   ingenious 
friend,  John  Ranby,  Esq.,  entitled  "Doubts 
on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade."    To 
Mr.  Ranby's  "  Doubts,"  I  will  apply  Loni 
Chancellor  Hardwicke's  expression  in  praise 
of  a  Scotch  law  book,  called  "  Dirleton's 
Doubts: "  "  HIS  doubts t^*  said  his  lordship, 
*'  are  better  than  most  people's  eertaitUies,^^ 
When  I  said  now  to  Jonnson,  that  I  was 
afraid  1  kept  him  too  late  up,  "  No,  sir," 
satil  he,  ''I  do  n't  care  though  I  sit  all  night 
with  yon.**    This  was  an  animated  speech 
from  a  man  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 

[Dr.  Johnson,  as  Mrs.  Piozzi  re- 
lates, loved  late  hours  extremely,  or 
iDore  properly    hated  early   ones. 
Nothing^  was  more  terrifying  to  him  than 
the  idea  of  retiring  to  bed,  which  he  never 
would  call  going  to  rest,  or  suffer  another 
to  call  ao.     "  I  lie  down,"  said  he,  **  that 
my  acquaintance  may  sleep;  but  I  lie  down 
to  endure  oppressive  misery,  and  soon  rise 
again  to  pass  the  night  in  anxiety  and  pain." 
By  thia  pathetic  manner,  which  no  one  ever 
posseaaed  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  he  used  to 
shock  that  lady  from  quittiug  his  company, 
ciJJ  she  hurt  her  own  health  not  a  little  bv 
aitttn^  ap  with  him  when  she  was  herself 
fkr  from  well:  nor  was  it  an  easy  matter  to 
ohligts    him   even    by  compliance,  for  he 
alvraya  maintained  that  no  one  forbore  their 
Qfwn   g: ratifications  for  the  sake  of  pleasing 
another,  and  if  one  did  sit  up  it  was  proba- 
bly to  amuse  one's  self.    Some  right,  how- 
certainly  had  to  ny  bo,  as  he  made 
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his  company  exceedingly  entertainiug  when 
he  had  once  forced  one,  by  his  vehement 
lamentations  and  piercing  reproofs,  not  to 
quit  the  room,  but  to  sit  quietly  and  make 
tea  for  him,  ss  Mrs.  Thrale  often  did  in 
London  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
At  Streatham,  she  managed  better,  having 
always  some  friend  who  was  kind  enough 
to  engage  him  in  talk,  and  favour  her  re* 
treat.] 

[Indeed,  he  has  been  known  to  Hawk, 
say,  "  Whoever  thinks  of  going  to  Apoph. 
bed  before  twelve  o'clock  is  a  p-^u. 
scoundrel."  Having  nothing  in  particular 
to  do  himself,  and  having  none  or  his  time 
appropriated,  he  was  a  troublesome  guest  to 
persons  who  had  much  to  do. 

He  rose  too  as  unwillingly  as  he  went  to 
bed.] 

Had  I  been  as  attentive  not  to  displease 
him  Ds  I  ought  to  have  been,  I  know  not 
but  this  vigil  might  have  been  fulfilled;  but 
I  unluckily  entered  upon  the  controversy 
concerning  the  right  or  Great  Britain  to  tax 
America,  and  attempted  to  argue  in  favour 
of  our  fellow-subiects  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantick.  I  insisted  that  America 
might  be  very  well  governed,  and  made  to 
yield  sufficient  revenue  by  the  nieans  of  in- 
Jluenee,  as  exemplified  in  Ireland,  while  the 
people  might  be  pleased  with  the  imagina- 
tion of  their  participating  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, by  having  a  body  of  representa- 
tives, without  whose  consent  money  could 
not  be  exacted  from  them.  Johnson  could 
not  bear  my  thus  opposing  his  avowed  opin- 
ion, which  he  had  exerted  himself  with  an 
extrenie  degree  of  heat  to  enforce;  and  the 
violent  agitation  into  which  he  was  thrown, 
while  answering,  or  rather  reprimanding 
me,  alarmed  me  so,  that  I  heartily  repent- 
ed of  my  having  unthinkingly  introduced 
the  subject.  I  myself,  however,  grew  warm, 
and  the  change  was  great,  from  the  calm 
state  of  philosophicaf  discussion  in  which 
we  had  a  little  before  been  pleasingly  em- 
ployed. 

I  talked  of  the  corruption  of  the  British 
parliament,  in  which  I  alleged  that  any 
question,  however  unreasonable  or  unjust, 
might  be  carried  by  a  venal  majority;  and 
I  spoke  with  high  admiration  of  the  Roman 
senate,  as  if  composed  of  men  sincerely  de- 
sirous to  resolve  what  they  should  think 
best  for  their  country.  My  friend  would 
allow  no  such  character  to  the  Roman  sen- 
ate; and  he  maintained  that  the  British 
parliament  was  not  corrupt,  and  that  there 
was  no  occasion  to  corrupt  its  members; 
asserting,  that  there  was  hardly  ever  any 
question  of  great  importance  before  parlia- 
ment, any  question  in  which  a  man  might 
not  very  well  vote  either  upon  one  side  or 
the  otlier.  He  said  there  had  been  none  in 
his  time  except  that  respecting  America. 
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We  wen  fatigued  by  the  eontett,  which 
was  produced  by  my  want  of  caution;  and 
he  was  not  then  in  the  humour  to  slide  into 
easy  and  cheerful  talk.  It  therefore  so  hap- 
pened, that  we  were  afler  an  hour  or  two 
very  willing  to  separate  and  go  to  bed. 

On  Wednesday,  September  34,  I  went 
into  Dr.  Johnson's  room  before  he  got  up, 
and  finding  that  the  storm  of  the  preceding 
night  was  quite  laid,  I  sat  down  upon  his 
b^-side,  and  he  talked  with  as  mucti  readi- 
ness and  good  humour  as  ever.  He  recom- 
mended to  me  to  plant  a  considerable  part 
of  a  large  moorisn  farm  which  I  had  pur- 
chased, and  he  made  several  caksulations  of 
the  expense  and  profit;  for  he  delighted  in 
exercising  his  mind  on  the  science  of  num- 
bers. He  pressed  upon  me  the  importance 
of  planting  at  the  first  in  a  verv  sufficient 
manner,  quoting  the  saying,  "  tn  heUo  wm 
Ueet  bit  err  are; "  and  adding,  '*  this  is 
equally  true  in  planting." 

I  spoke  with  gratitude  of  Dr.  Taylor's 
hospitality;  and  as  evidence  that  it  was  not 
on  account  of  his  good  table  alone  that 
Johnson  visited  him  oflen,  I  mentioned  a 
little  anecdote  which  had  escaped  mv 
friend's  recollection,  and  at  hearing  which 
repeated,  he  smiled.  One  evening  when  I 
was  sitting  with  him,  Frank  delivered  this 
message:  "  Sir,  Dr.  Taylor  sends  his  com- 

Eliments  to  you,  and  begs  you  will  dine  with 
im  to-morrow.  He  has  got  a  hare." 
"  My  compliments,"  said  Johnson,  "  and 
I  '11  dine  with  him — hare  or  rabbit." 

After  breakfast  I  departed,  and  pursued 
my  journey  northwards. 

[''to   MRS.    THRALE. 

"  AahbournA,  3Mi  Sept.  t777. 

Ifgttgn,  "  Boswell  is  gone,  and  is,  I  hope, 
▼.  1.  p.  pleased  that  he  has  been  here; 
••*»'*^'  though  to  look  on  any  thing  with 
pleasure  is  not  very  common.  lie  has  been 
ffay  and  good-humoured  in  his  usual  way, 
but  we  have  not  agreed  upon  any  other  ex- 
pedition. He  had  spent  more  money  than 
ne  intended,  and  I  supplied  him;  my  defi- 
ciencies are  again  made  up  by  Mr.  Thrale's 
bill,  for  which  I  thank  him."] 

And  again. 

[**  Adibourne,  SSth  Sept.  1777. 

''  Boswell,  while  he  was  here,  saw  Ked- 
diestone  and  the  silk-mills,  and  took  Chats- 
worth  in  his  way  home.  He  says,  his  wife 
does  not  love  me  quite  well  yet,  though  we 
have  made  a  formal  peace.  He  kept  liis 
journal  very  diligently;  but  then  what  was 
there  to  journalise?    I  should  be  glad  to  see 

what  he  says  of \    I  think  I  told 

you  that  I  took  him  to  Ilam  3."] 


*  [No  doubt  Dr.  Taylor.— Ed.] 

*  [Printed  in  the  Letten  by  miilaks 
£d.] 


I  look  my  post^haiae  from  the  Chfcs 
Man,  a  very  ^ood  inn  at  .^boQrae,  the 
mistress  of  which,  a  mighty  civil  geotlewo- 
roan,  courtesying  very  low,  preseDted  me 
with  an  engraving  of  the  sign  of  herhooie; 
to  which  she  had  subjoioea,  in  her  owa 
hand- writing,  an  address  in  such  singular 
simplicity  of  style,  that  I  have  pmerved  it 

Sasted  upon  one  of  the  boards  of  my  origioal 
ournal  at  this  time,  and  shall  here  inaert  it 
for  the  amusement  of  my  readers: 

"  M.  Killiugley's  duty  waits  upon  Mr. 
Boswell,  is  exceedingly  obliged  to  him  for 
this  favour;  whenever  he  cones  this  wit, 
hopes  for  a  continuance  of  the  same.  Woud 
Mr.  Boswell  name  the  house  to  his exteiuire 
acquaintance,  it  wouki  be  a  siogulsr  favoar 
conferred  on  one  who  has  it  not  in  her  pow- 
er to  make  any  other  return  but  her  moit 
grateful  thanks,  and  sincerest  prsyeif  for 
his  happiness  in  time,  and  in  a  bkved 
eternity. 

"  Tuesday  morning." 

From  this  meeting  at  Ashbourne  1  d^ 
rived  a  considerable  accession  to  my  Md- 
sonian  store.  I  communicated  my  origisil 
Journal  to  Sir  William  Forbes,  in  whom  I 
have  always  placed  deserved  coofidepcf; 
and  what  he  wrote  to  me  concerniog  it  is  so 
much  to  my  credit  as  the  bioerspherof 
Johnson,  that  my  readers  wilT,  I  bopci 
^rant  me  their  indulgence  for  here  insert- 
mg  it:  "  It  is  not  once  or  twice  goiiw  over 
it,"  says  Sir  William,  <<  that  will  sstisTyine, 
for  I  find  in  it  a  high  degree  of  inetntctioe 
as  well  as  entertainment;  and  I  derive  more 
benefit  Arom  Dr.  Johnson^s  admirable  dis- 
cussions than  I  should  be  able  to  draw  from 
his  personal  conversation;  for  I  suppojK 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  worid  to  whom  bs 
discloses  his  sentiments  so  freely  as  to  yoitf- 
self." 

I  cannot  omit  a  curious  circmnstta^ 
which  occurred  at  fidensor-inn,  tket  m 
Chatsworth,  to  survey  the  msgniiieeitfeoi 
which  I  had  gone  a  considerable  way  t^ot 
of  my  road  to  Scotland.  The  inn  vas  thes 
kept  by  a  very  ioUy  landlord,  whose  nan** 
I  think,  was  Maiton.  He  happened  to  a^ 
tion  that  <<  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  m 
been  in  his  house."  I  inquired  tsAs  (» 
Dr.  Johnson  was,  that  I  might  hear  oy 
host's  notion  of  him.  "Sir,"  said  kf» 
"  Johnson,  the  ffreat  writer;  Mdifft  » 
they  call  him.  He 's  the  greatest  writer  a 
England;  be  writes  for  the  ministfy;  Ix 
has  a  correspondence  abroad,  and  lets  theft 
know  what 's  going  on." 

My  friend,  who  had  a  thorough  dff^ 
dence  upon  the  authenticity  of  my  itUtt* 
without  any  embelUehmemi,  mfiUieh^odtt 
Jicisofi  is  too  gently  caUedy  laUjghedafON 
deal  at  this  ropfoaentatiop  ofhinieUl 
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[''oft.  JOHlVtOH  TO  BUM.    THRALB. 

<•  ifth  Oetobcr,  ITTT. 

*<  Though  I  am  itiU  at  Ashbourne,  I  le- 

Letten    ccive  your  dear  Icttera  that  come  to 

ToL  IL  *   Lich^d,  and  you  continue  that  di- 

p.  01  io>  rection,  for  I  think  to  get  thither  aa 

'^         aoon  as  I  can. 

•       ••••• 

^  I  cannot  but  think  on  your  kindness 
and  my  ma$ter*»»  Life  has,  upon  the 
whole,  fallen  short,  very  short,  of  my  early 
expectation;  but  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
fnendshtp,  at  an  age  when  new  friendships 
are  addom  acquired,  is  something  better 
than  the  general  course  of  thin^  gives  man 
a  right  to  expect  I  think  on  it  with  great 
delight — I  am  not  very  apt  to  be  delighted." 

'*T0  MRS.  TBRALE. 

^  LtchfleU,  S9d  October,  1777. 

*'  I  am  come,  at  last,  to  Lichfield,  and  am 
reaOy  glad  that  I  have  got  away  from  a  place 
where  there  was  indeed  no  evil,  but  very  little 
Mod.  You  may,  I  believe,  write  once  to 
Lichfiekl  after  vou  receive  this,  but  afler 
that  it  will  be  beat  to  direct  to  London. 


c< 


My  visit  to  Stowhill  has  been  paid.  I 
have  aeen  there  a  collection  of  misery. 
Mrs.  Aston  paralytick,  Mrs.  Walmsley 
Ume,  Mrs.  Hervey  blind,  and  I  think  an- 
other lady  deaf.    Even  such  is  life. 

*<  I  hope  dear  Mrs.  Aston  is  a  little  better; 
it  is,  however,  very  little.  She  was,  I  be- 
lieve, glad  to  see  me;  and  to  have  any  body 
^iad  to  see  me  is  a  great  pleasure  K" 


it 


TO  MRS.  THRALB. 

'•Llchileld,  39th  Got.  1777. 

^Though  after  my  last  letter  I  might 
justly  claim  an  interval  of  rest,  yet  I  write 
m^ain  tp  tell  you,  tliat  for  this  turn  vou  will 
liear  but  once  more  from  Lichfield.  This 
day  ia  Wednesday — on  Saturday  I  shall 
write  again,  and  on  Monday  I  shall  set  out 
fto  seek  adventures;  for  you  know — 

None  bot  the  brave  desert  the  ikir. 

'*  On  Monday  we  hope  to  see  Birming- 

laam,  the  seat  of  the  mechanick  arts;  and  I 

ic0ow  not  whether  our  next  stage  will  be 

Oxfbfd,  the  mansion  of  the  liberal  arts;  or 

JLiOndon,  the  residence  of  all  the  arts  to- 

^ther•    The  chymists  call  the  world  •/Sca- 

\ia  PmrmctUi;  my  ambition  is  to  be  his 

i4»liow-etudent — ^to  see  the  works  of  nature, 

m  Slid  hear  the  lectures  of  truth.    To  London, 

^laefefbret    London  may,  perhaps,  fill  me; 

'  I  hope  to  fill  my  part  of  London."] 


'  Mr.  JohaMMi  leiidi  hii  complimenti  to  the 
at  Stowhill,  of  whom  he  wonld  have  taken  a 
ft%  formal  leave,  bat  that  he  was  willing  to 
I  eerarooay  which  he  hopes  woald  have 
ao  plessare  to  them,  and  woald  have  beea 
^iM  infill  to  btmasl£'* 


["  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  ASTON 

<*  Loodm,  SOtli  Not.  I7f7 

'*Dkar  madam, — ^Through  Bir«  pem. 
mingham  and  Oxford  I  got  without  IM* 
any  difficulty  or  disaster  to  London, 
though  not  in  so  short  a  time  as  I  expected, 
for  I  did  not  reach  Oxford  before  the  sec- 
ond day.  I  came  home  very  much  incom- 
moded by  obstructed  respiration:  but  by 
vigorous  methods  am  something  better.  I 
have  since  been  at  Brighthelmstone,  and 
am  now  designing  to  settle. 

*<  Different  thin^,  madam,  are  fit  for  diA 
ferent  people.  It  is  fit  for  me  to  settle,  and 
for  you  to  move.  I  wish  1  could  hear  of 
you  at  Bath;  but  I  am  afraid  that  ia  hardly 
to  be  expected  from  your  resolute  inactivity. 
My  next  hope  is  that  you  will  endeavour 
to  grow  well  where  you  are.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  1  saw  a  visible  amendment  be- 
tween uie  time  when  I  left  you  to  fo  to 
Ashbourne,  and  the  time  when  1  came  back. 
I  hope  you  vrill  go  on  mending  and  mend- 
ing, to  which  exercise  and  eheerf\ilness  will 
very  much  contribute.  Tske  care,  there- 
fore, dearest  madam,  to  be  busy  and  cheerful. 

"  i  have  great  confidence  in  the  care  and 
conversation  of  dear  Mrs.  Gaatrell.  It  ia 
very  much  the  interest  of  all  that  know  her 
that  she  should  continue  well,  for  she  is  one 
of  few  people  that  has  the  proper  regard  for 
those  tnat  are  aick.  She  was  so  kimi  to  me 
that  I  hope  I  never  ahall  forget  it,  and  if  it 
be  troublesome  to  you  to  write,  I  shall  hope 
that  she  will  do  me  another  act  of  kindness 
by  answering  this  letter;  for  I  beg  that  I 
may  hear  from  you  by  some  hsnd  or  another. 
I  am,  madam,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Sam.  Jobkson."] 

["  dr.  johnson  to  mrs.  luct  portrr. 

"  London,  2(Hh  Nov.  1777. 

"  Dear  LOVE, — ^You  ordered  me 
-to  write  YOU  word  when  I  came    Jgg^ 
home.    I  have  been  for  some  days 
at  Brighthelmstone,  and  came  back  on  Tues- 
day night. 

<'  You  know  that  when  I  led  you  I  waa 
not  well;  I  have  taken  uhvsick  very  dili* 
eently,  and  am  perceptibly  better;  so  much 
better  that  I  hope  by  care  and  perseverance 
to  recover,  and  aee  you  again  from  time  to 
time. 

"  Mr.  NoUekens,  the  statuary,  has  had 
my  direction  to  send  you  a  caat  of  my  head. 
I  will  pay  the  carriage  when  we  meet.  Let 
me  know  how  you  like  it;  and  what  the 
ladies  of  your  rout  say  to  it.  I  have  heard 
different  opinions.  I  cannot  think  where 
you  can  put  it. 

<<  I  found  every  body  here  well.  Miss 
[Thrale]  has  a  mind  to  be  womanlv,  and 
her  womanhood  does  not  set  well  upon 
her. 

"  Please  to  make  my  complimeata  to  all 
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the  ladies  and  all  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I 
owe  them,  that  is,  to  a  great  part  of  the 
town.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  moat  hum- 
ble servant,  <'  SikM.  Johnsoh."] 

*'  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON  ^ 

"  Edioburgli,  29Ui  Sept.  1777. 

*'  Mr  DEAR  SIR, — By  the  first  post  I  in- 
form you  of  my  safe  arrival  at  my  own 
house,  and  that  I  had  the  comfort  of  finding 
my  wife  and  children  all  in  good  health. 

"  When  I  look  back  upon  our  late  inter- 
view, it  appears  to  me  to  have  answered 
expectation  better  than  almost  any  scheme 
of  happiness  thar  I  ever  putinexecuLiou.  My 
Journal  is  stored  with  wisdom  and  wit;  and 
my  memory  is  filled  with  the  recollection  of 
lively  and  affectionate  feeling,  which  now, 
I  think,  yield  me  more  satisfaction  than  at 
the  time  when  they  were  first  excited.  I 
have  experienced  this  upon  other  occasions. 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  explain 
it  to  me;  for  it  seems  wonderful  that 
pleasure  should  be  more  vivid  at  a  distance 
than  when  near.  I  wish  you  may  find 
Yourself  in  a  humour  to  do  me  this  favour; 
but  I  flatter  myself  with  no  strong  hope  of 
it;  for  I  have  ob.«terved,  that  unless  upon 
very  serious  occasions,  your  letters  to  roe 
are  not  arutoen  to  those  which  I  write." 

(I  then  expressed  much  uneasiness  that  I 
boa  mentioned  to  him  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  told  me  the  story  so  much 
to  his  disadvantage,  the  truih  of  which  he 
had  completely  refuted;  for  that  my  having 
done  so  might  be  interpreted  as  a  breach  of 
confidence,  and  offend  one  whose  society  I 
valued  :  therefore  earnestly  requesting  that 
no  notice  might  be  taken  of  it  to  anybody, 
till  I  should  be  in  London,  and  have  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  it  over  with  the  gentle- 
man.) 


St 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ES^. 

'*  London,  S3Ui  Not.  1777. 

"Dear  sir, — You  will  wonder,  or  you 
have  wondered,  why  no  letter  has  come 
from  me.  What  you  wrote  at  your  return 
had  in  it  such  a  strain  of  cowardly  caution 
as  gave  me  no  pleasure.  I  could  not  well 
do  what  you  wished;  I  had  no  need  to  vex 
you  with  a  refusal.  I  have  seen  Mr.  [Beau- 
clerk],  and  as  to  him  have  set  all  right,  with- 
out any  inconvenience,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 
you.  Mrs.  Thrale  had  forgot  the  story. 
You  may  now  be  at  ease. 

*<  And  at  ease  I  certainly  wish  you,  for 
the  kindness  that  you  showed  in  coming  so 
long  a  journey  to  see  me.  It  was  pity  to 
keep  you  so  long  in  pain,  but,  upon  re- 
viewing the  matter,  I  do  not  see  what  I 
could  have  done  better  than  I  did. 

"  I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  my 


dear  enemv  and  all  her  little  people  quite 
well,  and  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  pur 
journey.  I  think  on  it  with  gfreat  grati- 
tude. 

"  I  was  not  well  when  yon  led  me  at  tbe 
doctor's,  and  I  grew  worse;  yet  f  staid  no, 
and  at  Lichfield  was  very  ill.  Travellin);, 
however,  did  not  make  me  worse;  and  when  I 
came  to  London,  I  complied  with  a  mid* 
mons  to  go  to  Brightheltnstooe,  where  I 
saw  Beauclerk,  and  staid  three  days. 

'*  Our  club  has  recommenced  last  Fritiar, 
but  I  was  not  there.  Langton  has  another 
wench  "^^  Mrs.  Thrale  is  in  hopes  of  i 
voung  brewer.  They  got  by  their  trade 
last  year  a  very  large  sum,  and  their  ex- 
penses are  proportionate. 

<<  Mrs.  Williams's  health  is  very  bad. 
And  I  have  had  for  some  time  a  ve^  diffi- 
cult and  laborious  respiration;  but  I  am 
belter  by  purges,  abstinence,  and  other 
methods.  I  am  yet,  however,  moeh  behind- 
hand in  mv  health  and  rest. 

"  Dr.  Blair's  sermons  are  now  univer«l- 
ly  commended;  but  let  him  think  that  1  hid 
the  honour  of  first  finding  and  first  praisi&(^ 
his  excellencies.  I  did  not  stay  to  add  mj 
voice  to  that  ol*  the  publick. 

"  My  dear  friend,  let  me  thank  you  on« 
more  for  your  visit :  you  did  roe  grwt 
honour,  and  I  ho|>e  met'  with  nothing  lb«t 
displeased  you.  I  staid  long  at  Ashbouroe, 
not  much  pleased,  yet  awkward  at  depart- 
ing. I  then  went  to  Lichfield,  where  I louai 
my  friend  at  Stowhilia  very  dangerously 
diseased.  Such  is  life.  Let  us  try  to  pas 
it  well,  whatever  it  be,  for  there  is  surely 
something  beyond  it. 

«  Well,  now,  I  hope  all  is  well;  write « 
soon  as  you  can  to,  dear  air,  your  affecuoo- 
ate  servant,  "  Sam.'  Jobhsok." 

"to   dr.    9AMUBL   JOHWSOIf. 

"  Ed(olNir«h,  asih  Hun.  tTTI. 

"  Mt  dear  sir,— This  day's  post  has  it 
length  relieved  me  from  much  uneasiness, bf 
bringing  me  a  letter  from  you.  I  was,  * 
deed,  doubly  uneasy;  on  my  own  accooBt 
and  yours.  I  was  very  anxious  to  be  »• 
cured  against  any  bad  conseciuences  f«« 
my  imprudence  in  mentioning  the  gentle 
man's  name  who  had  told  me  a  story  to 
your  disadvantage;  and  as  I  could  ha^l? 
suppose  it  possible  that  you  wouW  dela> »» 
long  to  make  me  easy,  imlew  you  wen*  u', 
I  was  not  a  little  apprehensive  aboat  y.«i 
You  must  not  be  offended  when  I  ^ent«Te 
to  tell  you  that  you  appear  to  me  lo  m^ 
been  too  rigid  upon  this  occasion.  »* 
*  cowardly  caution  Vfhir.h  gave  you  '^f!^ 
swrty^  was  suggested  to  me  bv  a  xn^^ 
here,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  stttM* 
story,  and  tlic  detection  of  its  falsity,  ^  *» 


>  [This  letter  is  put  a  little  oat  of  its  chronolog-        •  A  daughter  bom  to  him. — Boswatu 
ieal  place,  to  keep  it  near  the  mnswer. — ^Ed.]         j     *  Mrs.  Astoo. — ^Boiwkll. 
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inttanee  how  one  may  be  deceived  by  what 
to  apparently  very  good  authority.  But, 
as  Fam  still  perstiadra,  that  aa  I  might  have 
obtained  the  truth  without  mentioning  the 

Sentleman'8  name,  it  was  wrong  in  me  to 
0  it,  I  cannot  see  that  yon  are  just  in  blam- 
ing my  caution.  But  if  you  were  ever  so 
just  in  your  disapprobation,  might  you  not 
nave  dealt  more  tenderly  with  me  .' 

**  I  went  to  Auchinleck  about  the  middle 
of  October,  and  passed  some  time  with  my 

father  very  comfortably. 

•  •  •  •       • 

'<  I  am  engaged  in  a  criminal  prosecution 
against  a  country  schoolmaster,  for  indecent 
behaviour  to  his  female  scholars.  There  is 
no  statute  against  such  abominable  conduct: 
but  it  is  punishable  at  common  law.  I 
■hall  be  obliged  to  you  for  your  assistance 
in  this  extraordinary  trial.  I  ever  am,  my 
dear  sir,  your  faithful  humble  servant, 

<<  James  Boswell." 

About  thb  time  I  wrote  to  Johnson,  giv- 
ing him  an  account  of  the  decision  of  the 
negro  eoiMe,  by  the  court  of  session,  which 
by  those  who  hold  even  the  mildest  and 
best  regulated  slavery  in  abomination  (of 
which  number  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  I  am  none)  should  be  remembered 
with  high  respect,  and  to  the  credit  of 
Scotland:  for  it  went  upon  a  much  broader 
ground  than  the  case  of  Somenet,  which 
was  decided  in  England  ^ ;  being  truly  the 
general  Question,  whether  a  perpetual  obli- 
gation or  service  to  one  master  in  any  mode 
should  be  sanctified  by  the  law  of  a  free 
country.      A  negro,  then    called  Joseph 
KnigM^  a  native  of  Africa,  having  been 
brought  to  Jamaica  in  the  usual  course  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  purchased  by  a  Scotch 
gentleman  in  that  island,  had  attended  his 
master  to  Scotland,  where  it  was  officiously 
suggested  to  him  that  he  would  be  found 
entitled  to  his  liberty  without  any  limitation. 
He  accordingly  brought  his  action,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  advocates  on  both  sides 
did  themselves  great  honour.    Mr.  Mac- 
laurin  has  had  the  praise  of  Johnson,  for 
his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  negro,  and 
Mr.  Macconochie  3  distinguished  himself  on 
die  same  side,  by  his  ingenuity  and  extra- 
ordinary research.    Mr.  Cullen,  on  the  part 

<  Bee  Stale  Triab,  vol.  xL  p.  839,  and  Mr. 
BaigmvB*i  ai||aiDeiiL-*Boswci.x«. 
*  Tlw  motto  to  it  was  happily  cbosni: 
^  QanBvto  Uk  nlger,  qouiTte  ta  cudUai  enet.*' 

f  ettanot  avoid  mentioning  a  cireomstance  no  less 
sBnaage  than  tno,  that  a  brother  advocate  in  oon- 
■idcnble  practice  [Mr.  Wright],  bnt  of  whom  it 
coftaialy  eaaiiol  be  «id,  h^enuas  didieUfideH- 
mrU9  mktA  Mr.  Maclawia,  with  a  &ee  of 

Ate  thaia  woids  yoor  own  ? " 


by  the 


of  the  master,  discovered  good  information 
and  sound  reasoning;  in  which  he  was 
well  supported  by  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  re- 
markable for  a  manly  understandmg,  and  a 
knowledge  both  of  books  and  of  the  world. 
But  I  cannot  too  highly  praise  the  speech 
which  Mr.  Henry  Dundas  generously  con- 
tributed to  the  cause  of  the  sooty  stranger. 
Mr.  Dundas'B  Scottish  accent,  which  has 
been  so  oflen  in  vain  obtruded  as  an  objec- 
tion to  his  powerful  abilities  in  parliament, 
was  no  disadvantage  to  him  in  his  own 
country.  And  I  do  declare,  that  upon  this 
memorable  Question  he  imj^ressed  me,  and 
I  believe  all  his  audience,  with  such  feelings 
as  were  {produced  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent orations  of  antiquity.  This  testimony 
I  liberally  give  to  the  excellence  of  an  old 
friend,  with  whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
differ  very  widely  upon  many  political  top- 
icks:  yet  I  persuade  myself  without  malice. 
A  great  majority  of  the  lords  of  session  de- 
cided for  the  negro.  But  four  of  their 
number,  the  Lord  President,  Lord  EUiock, 
Lord  Monboddo,  and  Lord  Covington,  res- 
olutely maintained  the  lawfulness  of  a  sfs- 
ius,  which  has  been  acknowledged  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  and  that  when  freedom 
flourished,  as  in  old  Greece  and  Rome. 

["to   MUS.    GA8TRELL^ 

"Bolt-court,  Fleet«treet, SSd  Dec  ITH. 

"  Dear  madam, — ^Your  long  si-  p^^^ 
lence  portended  no  good;  yet  I  hope  mb. 
the  danger  is  not  so  near  as  our 
anxiety  sometimes  makes  us  fear.  Winter 
is  indeed  to  all  those  that  any  distemper  has 
enfeebled  a  very  troublesome  time;  but  care 
and  caution  mav  pass  safely  through  it,  and 
from  spring  and  summer  some  relief  is  al- 
ways to  be  hoped.  When  I  came  hither  t 
fell  to  taking  care  of  myself,  and  by  physick 
and  opium  had  the  constriction  that  ob- 
structed my  breath  very  suddenly  removed. 
My  nights  still  continue  very  laborious  and 
tedious,  but  they  do  not  grow  worse. 

"  I  do  not  ask  you,  dear  madam,  to  take 
care  of  Mrs.  Aston;  I  know  how  littie  you 
want  any  such  exhortations:  but  I  earnest- 
ly entreat  her  to  take  care  of  herself.  Many 
bves  are  prolonged  by  a  diligent  attention 
to  little  things,  and  I  am  far  fhbm  thinking 
it  unlikelv  that  she  may  grow  better  by  de- 
grees. However,  it  is  her  duty  to  try,  and 
when  We  do  our  duty  we  have  reason  to 
hope.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  hum- 
ble servant,  <*  Sam.  Johnson."] 

"  TO   JAMXS    fiOSWBLL,    ESQ. 

**  27th  Deoembar,  1777. 

'<  De&R  SIR,— -This  is  the  time  of  the 
year  in  which  all  express  their  good  wishes 

Loid  Moadowbank,  and  frtfaor  of  HiepiisaBtLoid 
MeadowhHik.— Ed.] 
*  [8oo  anU^  p.  46.— Ed.] 
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to  their  friendsi  and  I  send  miiie  to  you  and 
your  family.  May  your  lives  be  long,  hap- 
py, and  good.  I  have  been  much  out  of 
order,  but,  I  hope,  do  not  grow  worse. 

<<  The  crime  of  the  schoolmaster  whom 
you  are  engaged  to  prosecute  is  very  great, 
and  may  be  suspected  to  be  too  common.  In 
our  law  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace 
and  a  misdemeanour:  that  is,  a  kind  of  in- 
definite crime,  not  capital,  but  punishable 
at  Uie  discretion  of  the  court.  You  cannot 
want  matter:  all  that  needs  to  be  said  will 
easily  occur. 

**  Mr.  Shaw,  the  authour  of  the  Gafilick 
Grammar,  desires  me  to  make  a  request  for 
him  to  Lord  Eglintoune,  that  he  may  be 
appointed  chaplain  to  one  of  the  new-rais- 
ed regiments. 

"  All  our  friends  are  as  they  were;  little 
has  happened  to  them  of  either  good  or 
bad.  Mrs.  Thrale  ran  a  great  black  hair- 
dressing  pin  into  her  eye;  but  by  great 
evacuation  she  kept  it  from  inflaming,  and 
it  is  almost  well.  Miss  Reynolds  has  been 
out  of  order,  but  is  better.  Mrs.  Williams 
is  in  a  very  poor  state  of  health. 

"  If  I  should  write  on,  I  should,  perhaps, 
write  only  complaints,  and  therefore  I  will 
content  myself  with  telling  you,  that  I  love 
to  think  on  you,  and  to  hear  from  you;  and 
that  I  am^  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"Sam.  JoHKSoir." 

"to    dr.    SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

«« Edinburgh,  8th  Jan.  1778. 

'*  Dear  sir, — Your  congratulations  upon 
a  new  year  are  mixed  with  complaint:  mine 
must  be  so  too.  My  wife  has  for  some  time 
been  ill,  having  been  confined  to  the  house 
these  three  months  by  a  severe  cold,  attend- 
ed with  alarming  symptoms." 

(Here  I  ^ave  a  particular  account  of  the 
distress  which  the  person,  upon  every  ac- 
count most  dear  to  me,sufiered;  and  of  the 
dismal  state  of  apprehension  in  which  I  now 
was:  adding  that  I  never  stood  more  in 
need  of  his  consoling  philosophy.) 

"  Did  you  ever  look  at  a  book  written  by 
Wilson,  a  Scotchman,  under  the  Latin 
name  of  Voltuenusy  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  literary  men  at  a  certain  period  ?  It 
is  entitled  "  Ve  ^nimi  TranquiUitate."  I 
earnestly  desire  tranquillity.  Bona  re$ 
juies  ;  but  I  fear  I  shall  never  attain  it; 
for,  when  unoccupied,  I  grow  gloomy,  and 

occupation  agitates  me  to  feverishness. 

•        ••••• 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate 
humble  servant,      "  James  Bosweli.." 

'''to   JAMES    B08WELL,    ES(l. 

«« 24Ui  January,  1778. 

"  Dear  sir, — To  a  letter  so  interesting 
as  your  last,  it  is  prq>er  to  return  some  an- 
swer, however  little  I  may  be  di^KMed  to 
write. 


*'  Your  alarm  at  your  lady's  il 
reasonable,  and  not  disproportionate  to  the 
appearance  of  the  disorder.  I  hope  ^onr 
physical  friend's  conjecture  is  now  verified, 
and  all  fear  of  a  consumption  at  an  end:  i 
little  care  and  exercise  will  then  restore  her. 
London  is  a  good  air  for  ladies;  and  if  you 
bring  her  hither,  I  will  do  for  her  what  the 
did  for  me — I  will  retire  from  vytDait* 
ments  for  her  accommodation.  Beoave 
kindly  to  her,  and  keep  her  cheerful. 

"  You  alwavs  seem  to  call  for  tendenm. 
Know  then,  that  in  the  first  month  of  the 
present  year  I  very  highly  esteem  and  wy 
cordially  love  you.  I  nope  to  tell  you  thii 
at  the  beginning  of  every  year  as  long  » 
we  live;  and  why  should  we  trouble  our- 
selves to  tell  or  hear  it  oftener? 

"  Tell  Veronica,  Euphemia,  and  AkxM- 
der,  that  I  wish  them,  as  well  as  their  p»* 
rents,  many  happy  years. 

« You  have  ended  the  negro's  cau« 
much  to  my  mind.  Lord  Aucninlerk  and 
dear  Lord  Hailes  were  on  the  side  of  liber- 
ty.  Lord  Hailes's  name  reproaches  me;  but 
if  he  saw  my  languid  neglect  of  my  own  af- 
fairs, he  woukl  rather  pily  than  resent  my 
neglect  of  his.  I  hope  to  mend,  uietmikt 
vivam  el  amicis,  I  am,  dear  sir,  younif- 
fectionately,  "  Sam.  Joh»so5. 

"  My  service  to  my  fellow-traveller,  Jo- 
seph." 

Johnson  maintained  a  long  and  intimate 
friendship  with  Mr.  Welch,  who  succeeded 
the  celebrated  Henry  FieUing  as  one  of  hi« 
majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  "WcsV 
minster;  kept  a  regular  office  for  the  police 
ofthat  great  district;  and  discharaedbi«iia- 
portant  trust,  for  many  years,  faiimuUv  w 
ably.    Johnson,  who  had  an  eager  and  ui>j 
ceasing  curiosity  to  know  human  life  ia Jil 
its  variety,  told  me,  that  he  attended  Mi. 
Welch  in  his  office  for  a  whole  winter,  to 
hear  the  examinations  of  the^  culpritsj  b^ 
that  he  found  an  almost  uniform  tenor  u 
misfortune,  wretchedness,  and  profli^w^)'' 
Mr.  Welch's  health  being  impaired,  he  va» 
advised  to  try  the  effect  of  a  warm  climatfj 
and  Johnson,  by  his  interest  with  Mr.  Ch^ 
mier,  procured  him  leave  of  absence  to  go 
to  Italy,  and  a  promise  that  the  pcnaion  « 
salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  whica 
government  allowed  him,  should  not  be  db- 
continued.    Mr.  Wek;h  accordingly  vra^ 
abroad,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Aope, 
a  young  lady  of  uncommon  talents  aid  lita- 
rature. 

'*  TO   SAUNDBRS   WELCH »     BS^-t    ^^  ^' 
EHOLISH   COrrEB-KOVSK,    ROUS. 

••adFAewKTi*"*' 

"  Dbab  siRi— To  have  sufiefsd  one  of 

my  best  and  dearest  friends  to  pass  ahstf* 

two  years  in  foieirn  countries  tnlhoat J 

letter,  has  a  very  uiameliil  appesraaee  « 
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inattention.  But  the  truth  is,  that  there 
was  no  particular  time  in  which  I  had  any 
things  particular  to  say;  and  general  ezpre»- 
sions  of  good  will,  I  hope,  our  long  friend- 
ship is  grown  too  solid  to  want. 

<*  Of  public  affairs  you  have  information 
from  the  newspapers  wherever  you  ffo,  for 
the  English  keep  no  secret;  and  of  other 
things  Mrs.  Nollekens  informs  you.  My 
iotelBgence  could,  therefore,  be  of  no  use; 
and  Miss  Nancy's  letters  made  it  unneces- 
sary to  write  to  you  for  information;  I  was 
likewise  for  some  time  out  of  humour,  to 
find  that  motion  and  nearer  approaches  to 
the  sua  did  not  restore  vour  health  so  fast 
as  I  expected.  Of  your  health  the  accounts 
have  latelv  been  more  pleasing;  and  I  have 
the  ff ratification  of  imagining  to  myself  a 
lengUi  of  years  which  I  hope  you  have  gam- 
ed, and  of  which  the  enjoyment  will  be  im- 
proved by  a  vast  accession  of  images  and 
observations  which  your  ioumeys  and  va- 
rious residence  have*  enabled  you  to  make 
and  accumulate.  You  have  travelled  with 
this  felicity,  almost  peculiar  to  yourself, 
that  your  companion  is  not  to  part  from 
you  at  your  ioumey's  end;  but  you  are  to 
Uve  on  together,  to  help  each  other's  recol- 
lections, and  to  supoly  each  other's  omis- 
sions. The  world  nas  few  greater  plea- 
sures than  that  which  two  friends  enjoy,  in 
tracing  back,  at  some  distant  time,  those 
transactions  and  events  through  which  they 
have  passed  together.  One  of  the  old  man's 
miseries  is,  that  he  cannot  easily  find  a  com- 
panion able  to  partake  with  him  of  the  past 
Vou  and  your  fellow-traveller  have  this 
comfort  in  store,  that  your  conversation 
will  be  not  easily  exhausted;  one  will  al- 
ways be  glad  to  say  what  the  other  will  al- 
ways be  willing  to  hear. 

**  That  you  may  enjoy  this  pleasure  long, 
your  health  must  have  your  constant  atten- 
tion. 1  suppose  you  propose  to  return  this 
year.  There  is  no  need  of  haste:  do  not 
come  hither  before  the  height  of  summer, 
that  you  may  fall  gradually  into  the  incon- 
veniences of  your  native  clime.  July  seems 
to  be  the  proper  month.  August  and  Sep- 
tember will  prepare  you  for  the  winter. 
After  having  travelled  so  far  to  find  health, 
you  must  take  care  not  to  lose  it  at  home; 
and  1  hope  a  little  care  will  effectually  pre« 
serve  it. 

'<  Miss  Nancy  has  doubtless  kept  a  con- 
stant and  copious  journal.  She  must  not 
expect  to  be  welcome  when  she  returns 
ivithout  a  great  mass  of  information.  X^et 
her  review  her  journal  oflen,  and  set  down 
^what  she  finds  herself  to  have  omitted,  that 
■he  may  trust  to  memory  as  little  as  possi* 
bJe,  for  memory  is  soon  confused  by  a  quick 
Bneeeasion  of  things;  and  she  will  ffrow  ev* 
«fry  day  less  confident  of  the  truth  of  her  own 
xa«7mdNres,  unless  she  can  recur  to  some 


written  memoriab.  If  she  has  satisfied  her- 
self with  hints,  instead  of  full  representa- 
tions, let  her  supply  the  deficiencies  now 
while  her  memory  is  yet  fresh,  and  while 
her  father's  memory  may  help  her.  If  she 
observes  this  direction,  she  will  not  have 
travelled  in  vain;  for  she  will  bring  home  a 
book  with  which  she  may  entertain  herself 
to  the  end  of  life.  If  it  were  not  now  too 
late,  I  wouM  advise  her  to  note  the  impres- 
sions which  the  first  sight  of  any  thing  new 
and  wonderful  made  upon  her  mind.  Let 
her  now  set  her  thoughts  down  as  she  can 
recollect  them^  for  faint  as  they  may  alrear 
dy  be,  they  will  grow  every  day  fainter. 

"  Perhaps  I  do  not  flatter  myself  unrea- 
sonsbly  wnen  I  imsgine  that  you  may  wish 
to  know  sometliing  of  me.  I  can  gratify 
your  benevolence  with  no  account  of  health. 
The  hand  of  time,  or  of  disease,  is  very 
heavy  upon  me.  I  pass  restless  and  uneasy 
nights,  harassed  with  convulsions  of  my 
breast,  and  flatulencies  at  my  stomach;  and 
restless  nights  make  heavy  days.  But  no- 
thing will  be  mended  by  complaints,  and 
therefore  I  will  make  an  end.  When  we 
meet,  we  will  try  to  forget  our  cares  and 
our  maladies,  and  contribute,  as  we  can,  to 
the  cheerfulness  of  each  other.  If  I  had 
gone  with  you,  I  believe  I  should  have  been 
better;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  in  my 
power.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

This  letter,  while  it  ffives  admirable  ad- 
vice how  to  travel  to  tne  best  advantage, 
and  will  therefore  be  of  very  general  use, 
is  another  eminent  proof  of  Johnson's  warm 
and  afl*ectionate  heart  ^ 

[''dr.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  LUCT  PORTER. 

**  l9di  Febniary,  1778. 

"  Dear  madam, — I  have  several 
little  things  to  mention  which  I    ^SsT^ 
have  hitherto  neglected. 

"  Tou  judged  rightly  in  thinking  that  the 
busts  would  not  please.  It  is  condemned 
W  Mrs.  Thrale,  Mrs.  Reynolds,  and  Mrs. 
Garrick;  so  that  your  disapprobation  is  not 
singular. 

'<  These  things  have  never  cost  me  any 

'  The  friendship  between  Mr,  Welch  and  him 
was  unbroken.  Mr.  Welch  died  not  many  months 
before  him,  and  beqaeetbed  him  five  guineas  for  a 
ring,  which  Johaaon  received  with  tendemen,  as 
a  kind  memorial.  Hie  regard  wai  constant  for  his 
iriend  Mr.  Welch's  daughters;  of  whom  Jane  is 
married  to  Mr.  NoUekens,  the  statnary,  whose 
marit  is  too  well  known  to  raqnire  any  praise  fiom 
me. — BoBWSLi*.  [See  a  mat  deal  about  Miss 
Anne  in  Miss  Hawkins's  Memoin, — ^Eo.] 

'  [This  bast,  and  the  walking-etick  mentioned 
by  Boswell,  are  aow  in  the  posMssion  of  Mrs. 
Pttnon,  of  Hill  Eidwaro,  near  Lichfield.— HaE"* 

WOOD.] 
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Ihiiiff,  80  that  I  do  Dot  much  imow  the  price. 
My  DUBt  was  made  for  the  Exhibition,  and 
shown  for  honour  of  the  artist,  who  is  a  man 
of  reputation  above  any  of  the  other  sculp- 
tors. To  be  modelled  in  clay  costs,  1  be- 
lieve,  twenty  guineas;  but  the  casts,  when 
tiie  model  is  made,  are  of  no  great  price; 
whether  a  guinea  or  two  guineas,  I  cannot 
tell. 

<*  When  you  complained  for  want  of  oys- 
ters, I  ordered  you  a  barrel  weekly  for  a 
month;  you  sent  me  word  sooner  that  you 
had  enough,  but  I  did  not  countermand  the 
rest.  If  you  could  not  eat  them,  could  you 
not  give  them  away  ?  When  you  want  any 
thinff  send  me  word. 

"  I  am  very  poorly,  and  have  very  rest^ 
less  and  oppressive  nights,  but  always  hope 
for  better.  Pray  for  me.  I  am  your  most 
humble  servant,       "  Sam.  Johhsoit."] 

**  TO   DR.    SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

*<  Edinburgh,  S8th  Febniiiry,  1778. 

"  Mt  dear  sir, — ^Why  I  have  delayed, 
for  near  a  month,  to  thank  you  for  your  last 
affectionate  letter,  I  cannot  say;  for  my 
mind  has  been  in  better  health  these  three 
weeks  than  for  some  years  past.  I  believe  I 
have  evaded  till  I  could  send  you  a  copy  of 
Lord  Hailes*s  opinion  on  the  negro's  cause, 
which  he  wishes  you  to  read,  and  correct 
any  errors  that  there  may  be  in  the  lan- 
guage; for,  says  he,  <  we  live  in  a  critical, 
though  not  a  learned  age;  and  I  seek  to 
screen  myself  under  the  shield  of  Ajax.'  I 
communicated  to  him  your  apology  for 
keeping  the  sheets  of  his  *  Annals'  so  long. 
He  says, '  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Dr.  John- 
son is  in  a  state  of  languor.  Why  should  a 
sober  Christian,  neither  an  enthusiast  nor  a 
fanatick,  be  very  merry  or  very  sad  f*  I 
envy  his  lordship's  comfortable  constitution; 
but  well  do  I  know  that  languor  and  dejec- 
tion will  afflict  the  best,  however  excellent 
their  principles.  I  am  in  possession  of 
Lord  xiailes's  opinion  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  have  had  it  for  some  time.  My 
excuse  then  for  procrastination  must  be, 
that  I  wanted  to  have  it  copied;  and  I  have 
now  put  that  off  so  long,  that  it  will  be  bet- 
ter to  brin?  it  with  me  than  send  it,  as  I 
shall  prob^ly  get  you  to  look  at  it  sooner 
when  I  solicit  you  in  person. 

"  My  wife,  who  is,  I  thank  God,  a  good 
deal  better,  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
very  polite  and  courteous  offer  of  your 
iqfMirtaent:  but,  if  she  goes  to  London,  it 
will  he  best  for  her  to  have  lodgings  in  the 
more  airy  vicinity  of  Hyde-park.  I,  how- 
ever, doubt  much  if  I  shall  oe  able  to  pre- 
vail with  her  to  accompany  me  to  the  me- 
tropolis; for  she  is  so  different  fVom  you  an4 
me,  that  she  dislikes  traveltii^;  and  she  ia 
■o  anxious  about  her  children,  that  she 
thinks  she  should  be  unhappy  if  at  a  dis- 


tance from  them.  She  therefon  vidia 
rather  to  go  to  some  country  place  in  Seow 
land,  where  she  can  have  them  with  her. 

"  I  purpose  being  in  London  tboat  the 
30th  of  next  month,  as  I  think  it  eiediuble 
to  appear  in  the  house  of  brds  as  one  of 
Douglas'd  counsel,  in  the  great  tnd  hit 
competition  between  Duke  Hsmiltno  ud 
liim. 

**  I  am  sorry  poor  Mrs.  WiOiami  ii  n 
ill:  though  her  temper  is  uoplesuflt,  Ae 
has  always  been  polite  and  obiiginffto me. 
I  wish  many  happy  years  to  ffood  nr.  U- 
vett,  who,  1  suppose,  holds  his  isail  pbee 
at  your  breakfast-table  K  I  ever  tin,  m 
dear  sir,  your  affectionate  humble  sernBt, 

«  Jambs  Boswell." 

'*  TO   DR.    SAMUBL  JOHlfSOlf. 

•*Bdlnlmi«li,3lthFek.im 

"  My  dear  sir,— You  are  «t  pfejeul 
busy  amongst  the  £np:lish  poets,  preparing, 
for  the  public  instruction  aim  entertainment, 
prefaces  biographical  and  criticiL  Itwiil 
not,  therefore,  be  out  of  season  to  appeal  to 
you  for  the  decision  of  a  controveray  which 
has  arisen  between  a  lady  and  me  concers- 
ing  a  passage  in  Pamell.  That  poet  telli 
us,  that  his  hermit  quitted  his  cell 

• ^to  know  the  world  by  sight, 

To  find  if  books  or  swains  report  it  ri^; 

(For  yet  by  swaina  alone  the  worM  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wandering  o*er  the  vi^ 
dew).* 
I  maintain,  that  there  is  an  inconsistenc; 
here;  for  as  the  hermit^s  notions  of  the 
world  were  formed  from  the  reportj  hoih 
of  books  and  svoains,  he  could  not  justly  be 
said  to  know  by  swains  alone.  Be  pleased 
to  judge  between  us,  and  let  us  have  your 
ressons^. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  *  Taxation  no  Ty- 
ranny,' now,  after  Lord  North's  declari- 
tion,  or  confession,  or  whatever  else  his 
conciliatory  speech  should  be  called?  1 
never  differed  from  you  in  politicks  bot  up- 

'  Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  htotf- 
oualy  oboerved,  that  Levett  used  to  breakfatf  d 
the  crest  of  a  roll,  which  Johnson,  al\er  tcnvc 
oat  the  cmin  for  himself,  threfo  to  his  hmRbb 
friend. — Bobwsi.x..  Perhaps  the  word  thrrr  > 
here  too  strong.  Dr.  Johnson  never  treated  U*' 
ett  with  eontempt;  it  is  dear  indeed,  f^om  nnm 
eireiunataiices,  that  ho  had  great  kindasM  ferhiA 
I  have  ofteii  aesn  iohnaon  at  breakfast,  ases^p 
nied,  or  mHiar  attended,  by  Lewett,  who  hsd  al- 
ways the  BBaaageaieot  of  the  lea-ksttW— Vv 
Losi:.  [6ir  J.  Hawkins  atalea,  that "  Ik.  M^ 
son  fiecpMotiy  obaarved  thai  Lenrett  was  iadeM 

to  him  fiir  Botbisc  mora  thaa  hpssswnai'  * 
aba^e  an  a  peoay  kiof  at  bieakfaflt.  and  b0«<* 
thee.  ^  dii^r  on  a  Siwday.'* — fua,} 

^  Sea  thaa  sakjea  diaeoBsad  in  a 
under  May  8, 1779.*-^MAi«OJfs 
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on  two  pointay^the  Btiddleyx  eWction,  and 
th«  taxaiioo  of  the.  AmericanB  l>y  the  Brit- 
ish bouses  of  representatives.  There  is  a 
d^arm  in  the  word  oarliamenit  so  I  avoid 
it.  As  I  am  a  steaay  and  a  warm  tory,  I 
regret  that  the  king  does  not  see  it  to  be 
better  for  him  to  receive  constitutional  sup- 
plies from  his  American  subjects  by  the 
voice  of  their  own  assemblies,  where  his 
royal  peison  is  represented,  than  through 
the  medium  of  his  British  subjects.  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  power  of  the  crown, 
which  I  wish  to  increase,  would  be  greater 
when  in  contact  with  all  its  dominions,  than 
if  *  the  rays  of  regal  bountv  ^  were  *  to 
shine'  upon  America  throuffn  that  dense 
and  troubled  body  a  modern  oritish  parlia- 
ment. But,  enough  of  this  subject;  for 
your  angry  voice  at  Ashbourne  upon  it  still 
sounds  awful  <  in  my  mind's  ears,* — I  ever 
am,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate 
humble  servant,       <<  Jambs  Bos  well." 

[*'DB.   JOHIfSON   to    MBS,    MONTAGU. 

*<Stti  March,  1778. 

yij^y  "  Mad  AM^ — And  so  you  are  alarm- 
Ma  ed,  naughty  lady?  You  might 
know  that  I  was  ill  enough  when 
Mr.  Thrale  brought  you  my  excuse.  Could 
you  think  that  I  missed  the  honour  of  be- 
ing at  (your)  table  for  any  slight  reason? 
But  you  f  have)  too  many  to  miss  any  one 
of  us,  ana  I  am  (proud)  to  be  remembered 
at  last. 

"  1  am  much  better,  A  little  cough  (still) 
remains  which  will  not  confine  me.  To 
houses  (like  yours)  of  great  delicacy  I  am 
not  willing  to  bring  it. 

**  Now,  dear  madam^  we  must  talk  of 
business.  Poor  Davies,  the  bankrupt 
bookseller,  is  soliciting  his  friends  to  collect 
a  amatl  sum*  for  the  re-purchase  of  part  of 
his  household  stuff.  Several  of  them  gave 
him  five  guineas.  It  would  be  an  honour 
to  him  to  owe  part  of  his  relief  to  Mrs. 
Montaj^. 

**  Let  me  thank  you,  madam,  once  more 
fbr your  inquiry;  you  have,  perhaps,  among 
vour  numerous  train  not  one  that  values  a 
kind  word  or  a  kind  look  more  than,  madam, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.^ 

'*DR.   JOHIfSON   to   MBS.   MONTAGU. 

**6tli  March,  1778. 

"  Madam, — I  hope  Davies  >,  who  does 
not  want  wtt,  does  not  want  gratitude,  and 

'  Alladtog  to  a  line  i^  his  **  Vanity  of  Hnman 
l^ililies,"  disKribiog  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  a  state 
cvCalevatioa: 

**Tluoq^lUa  Uie  rajn  of  rs|»l  boonty  diiii«.'*  — 

BovwaLL. 

*  [Tom  Daviesy  the  bookseller,  in  whose  b»- 

isalf  be  more  than  once  appealed  to  the  charity  of 
—      ^-  -    J  -r 


then  he  will  be  ahnost  as  thankful  for  the 
bill  as  t  am  for  the  letter  that  enck)sed  it. 

"  If  I  do  not  lose,  what  I  hope  always  to 
keep,  my  reverence  for  transcendent  merit, 
I  shall  continue  to  be,  with  unalterable 
fidelity,  madam,  your  most  obliged,  and 
most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHKsoir."] 


(C 


TO   DR.    SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

**  Edinbnigli,  l2Ui  Marcb,  IHS. 

"  Mt  dsas  sia, — The  alarm  of  your 
late  illness  distressed  me  but  a  few  hours: 
for  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  it  reached 
me,  I  found  it  contradicted  in  *  The  London 
Chronicle,'  which  I  could  depend  upon  as 
authentick  concerning  you,  Mr.  Strahan 
being  the  printer  of  it.  I  did  not  see  the 
psper  in  which  *  the  approaching  extinction 
of  a  bright  luminary '  was  announced.  Sir 
William  Forbes  told  me  of  it;  and  he  says 
he  saw  me  so  uneasy,  that  he  did  not  give 
me  the  report  in  such  strong  terms  as  he 
read  it  He  afterwards  sent  me  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Langton  to  him,  which  relieved 
me  much.  I  am,  however,  not  quite  easy, 
as  I  have  not  heard  from  you;  and  now  I 
shall  not  have  that  comfort  before  I  see  you, 
for  I  set  out  for  London  to-morrow  before 
the  post  comes  in.  I  hope  to  be  with  you 
on  Wednesday  morning :  and  I  ever  am, 
with  the  highest  veneration,  my  dear  sir, 
vour  most  obliged,  faithful,  and  siTectionate 
humble  servant,      "Jamxs  Boswell." 

On  Wednesday,  March  18,  I  arrived  in 
London,  and  was  informed  by  good  Mr. 
Francis,  that  his  master  was  better,  and 
was  gone  to  Mr.  Thrale's  at  Streatham,  to 
which  place  I  wrote  to  him,  begging  to 
know  wnen  he  would  be  in  town.  Be  was 
not  expected  for  some  time;  but  next  day, 
having  called  on  Dr.  Taylor,  in  Dean's- 
yard,  Westminster,  I  found  him  there,  and 
was  told  he  had  come  to  town  for  a  few 
houra.  He  met  me  with  his  usual  kind- 
ness, but  instantly  returned  to  the  writing 
of  something  on  which  he  waa  employed 
when  I  came  in,  and  on  which  he  seemed 
much  intent.  Finding  him  thus  engaged, 
I  made  my  visit  very  short,  and  had  no 
more  of  his  conversation,  except  his  ex- 
pressing a  serious  regret  that  a  friend  of 
ours  3  was  living  at  too  much  expense,  con- 
sidering how  poor  an  appearance  he  made. 
^'  If,"  said  he,  '*  a  man  has  splendour  from 
his  expense,  if  he  spends  his  money  in  pride 
or  in  pleasure,  he  nas  value;  but  if  he  lets 
others  spend  it  for  him,  which  is  most  com- 
monly tne  case,  he  has  no  advantage  from 
it" 

On  Friday,  March  30, 1  found  him  at  his 
own  house,  sitting  with  Mrs.  Wiliisms,  and 
was  informed  that  the  room  formerly  allot- 

*  [Hr.  Langton. — ta>,} 
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ted  to  me  was  now  appropriated  to  a  chari- 
table  purpose;  Mrs.  Desmoulins  i,  and,  I 
think,  her  daughter,  and  a  Miss  Carmi- 
chael,  being  all  lodged  in  it.  Such  was  his 
humanity,  and  such  his  s^enerosity,  that 
Mrs.  Desmoulins  herself  told  me  he  allowed 
her  half  a  guinea  a  week.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered,  that  this  was  above  a  twelilh  part  of 
his  pension. 

His  liberality,  indeed,  was  at  all  periods 
of  his  life  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Howard, 
of  Lichfield,  at  whose  father's  house  John- 
son had  in  his  early  years  been  kindly  re- 
ceived, told  me,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  at 
the  Charter-house,  his  father  wrote  to  him 
to  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Samuel  John- 
son, which  he  accordingly  did,  and  found 
him  in  an  upper  room,  of  poor  appearance. 
Johnson  received  him  with  much  courte- 
ousness,  and  talked  a  great  deal  to  him,  as 
to  a  schoolboy,  of  the  course  of  his  educa- 
lion,  and  other  particulars.  When  he  af- 
terwards came  to  know  and  understand  the 
high  character  of  this  great  man,  he  recol- 
lected his  condescension  with  wonder.  He 
added,  that  when  he  was  going  away,  Mr. 
Johnson  presented  him  with  half  a  guinea; 
and  this,  said  Mr.  Howard,  was  at  a  time 
when  he  probably  had  not  another. 
.^  [Johnson's  patience  was  as  much 

tried  by  these  inmates  as  his  gene- 
rosity.  The  dissensions  that  the 
^^1  many  odd^  inhabitants  of  his  house 
chose  to  live  in  distressed  and  morti- 
fied him  exceed ini^ly.  He  really  was  some- 
times afraid  of  gomg  home,  because  he  was 
80  sure  to  be  met  at  the  door  with  number- 
less complaints:  and  he  used  to  lament  pa- 
thetically to  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  to  Mr.  Sas- 
tres,  the  Italian  master,  who  was  much  his 
favourite,  that  the^  made  his  life  miserable 
from  the  impossibility  he  found  of  making 
theirs  happy,  when  every  favour  he  bestow- 

'  Daigfater  of  Dr.  Swinfen,  Johitton's  god- 
father, and  widow  of  Mr.  Deamoaliiis,  a  writing- 
master. — Boswell. 

'  [In  MaIone*a  BIS.  notes,  he,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  reprobates  **  the  misrepresenta- 
tions," as  he  calls  them,  "  of  this  mendacious  la- 
dy," on  the  subject  of  Johnson's  inmates  and  pen- 
■ionera;  and  he  paiticalarly  notices  this  passage, 
from  which,  he  says,  "  it  might  be  inferred  that 
he  had  twenty  in  his  hoose,  whereas  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, Mrs.  Desmoulins  occasionally,  and  Levett, 
with  his  two  servants,  composed  the  whole." 
This  is  the  style  in  which  M alone  and  Boswell 
usually  treated  Mrs.  Piozzi;  and,  as  generally 
happens,  she  is  right,  or,  at  least,  justSiable  in 
what  she  says.  Surely,  in  this  particular  case, 
when  we  find  that,  besides  Dr.  Johnson,  liis  house 
contained  Mr.  Levett,  Mn,  Williams,  Miss  Ca> 
michael,  Mn.  Desmoulins,  Miss  Desmoulins,  a 
negro,  and  a  female  servant,  Mrs.  Piozd  was  jus- 
Cillad  in  talking  of  his  **  many  inmates." — ^Ed.] 


I  ed  on  one  was  wormwood  to  the  reit  If, 
however,  Mrs.  Thrale  ventured  to  Uune 
their  ingratitude,  and  condemn  their  con- 
duct,  he  would  instantly  set  aboataoflening 
the  one  and  justifying  the  other;  and  fin- 
ished commonly  by  telling  her,  that  she 
knew  not  how  to  make  allowances  for  situ- 
ations she  never  experienced.] 

We  retired  from  Mrs.  Williaras  to  in- 
other  room.  Tom  Davies  soon  after  joined 
us.  He  had  now  unfortunately  failed  in  his 
circumstances,  and  was  much  indebted  to 
Dr.  Johnson's  kindness  for  obtiining  for 
him  many  alleviations  of  his  distres.  A(^ 
ter  he  went  away,  Johnson  blamed  his  folljr 
in  quitting  the  stage,  by  which  he  and  lui 
wife  got  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  I 
said,  I  believed  it  was  owing  to  Chttrchill*! 
attack  upon  him, 

^*  He  months  a  sentence  as  cun  moath  a  booe." 

Johnson.  "  1  believe  so  too,  sir.  Bat 
what  a  man  is  he  who  is  to  be  driven  from 
the  stage  by  a  line  .>  Another  line  would 
have  driven  him  from  his  shop! " 

I  told  him  that  I  was  engaged  as  connad 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons  to  op- 
pose a  road-bill  in  the  county  of  Surliof, 
and  asked  him  what  mode  he  would  advise 
me  to  follow  in  addressing  such  an  audi- 
ence.   Johnson.     "  Why,  sir,  you  musl 
provide  yourself  with  a  good  deal  of  extra- 
neous matter,  which  you  are  to  produce  o^ 
casionally,  so  as  to  fill  up  tlie  time-,  for  yw 
must  consider,  that  they  do  not  listen  much. 
If  you  begin  with  the  strength  of  yoor 
cause,  it  may  be  lost  before  they  begin  to 
listen.    When  you  catch  a  moment  o(  at- 
tention, press  the  merits  of  the  qaeslion  up- 
on them."    He  said,  as  to  one  point  of  the 
merits,  that  he  thought  "it  would  be  * 
wrong  thing  to  deprive  the  small  UndhoW- 
ers  of  the  privilege  of  assessing  themsclvff 
for  making  and  repairing  the  high  roaw; 
it  was  destroy if^  a  certain  porii(m  o/Kwi*- 
ty  icithout  a  good  reason^  which  v»  ^ 
ways  a  bad  things     When  I  roentiocd 
this  observation  next  day  to  Mr.  VTilVw, 
he  pleasantly  said,  "  What !  does  ht  talk  ^f 
libertv.^    Liberty  is   as   ridiculous  in  *« 
mouth  as  religion  in  mine.^*    Mr.  Wilk*^*' 
advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  speaking  *< 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons  ww  o*^ 
more  respectful  towards  the  senate  than  i)»»' 
of  Dr.  Johnson.    «  Be  as  impudent  u  voo 
can,  as  merry  as  you  can,  and  say  whaltv'^ 
comes  uppermost.    Jack  Lee  3  is  the  best 

'  [Mr.  Lee,  afterwards  aoUcitor-gencnl  i&  ^ 
Rockingham  administration.  **  He  was  a  i>^ 
of  strong  parts,  though  of  coarse  roannei9,and«i* 
never  hesitated  to  express  in  the  eoaneri  bfli^ 
whatever  he  thought.*' — HlrtutaiPs  Mem'*'^ 
ii.  p.  287.  He  was  partwnlariy  distti^iiM  ^) 
the  violence  of  his  invective  against  the  P'^*^ 
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beard  there  of  any  couMel;  and  he  is  the 
rooet  impudent  dog,  and  always  abusing 

U8." 

In  my  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson  this 
evening,  I  was  quite  easy,  quite  as  his  com- 
panion; upon  which  I  find  in  my  journal 
the  following  reflection:  "  So  ready  is  my 
mind  to  suggest  matter  for  dissatisfaction, 
that  I  felt  a  sort  of  regret  that  I  was  so  easy. 
I  missed  that  awful  reverence  with  which  I 
used  to  contemplate  Mr.  Samuel  Johi^soh, 
in  the  complex  magnitude  of  his  literary, 
moral,  and  religious  character.  I  have  a 
wonderful  superstitious  love  of  mystery; 
when,  perhaps,  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  owinff 
to  the  cloudy  darkness  of  my  own  mind.  1 
should  be  glad  that  I  am  more  advanced  in 
my  progress  of  being,  so  that  I  can  view 
Dr.  Johnson  with  a  steadier  and  clearer 
eye.  My  dissatisfaction  to-night  was  fool- 
ish. ^Would  it  not  be  foolish  to  regret  that 
we  shall  have  less  mystery  in  a  future  state? 
That  *  we  now  see  in  a  s[lass  darkly,'  but  shall 
*  then  see  face  to  face  ^f^"  This  reflection, 
which  I  thus  freely  communicate,  will  be 
Talued  by  the  thinking  part  of  my  readers, 
who  may  have  themselves  experienced  a 
similar  state  of  mind. 

He  returned  next  day  to  Streatham,  to 
Mr.  Thrale's;  where,  as  Mr.  Strahan  once 
complained  to  me,  "  he  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure absorbed  from  the  society  of  his  old 
friends."  I  was  kept  in  London  by  busi- 
ness, and  wrote  to  him  on  the  27th,  that  "  a 
separation  from  him  for  a  week,  when  we 
were  scj  near,  was  equal  to  a  separation  for 
a  year,  when  we  were  at  four  hundred  miles 
distance."  I  went  to  Streatham  on  Mon- 
day, March  SO.  Before  he  appeared,  Mrs. 
Torale  made  a  very  charactenstical  remark : 
**  I  do  not  know  for  certain  what  will  please 
Dr.  Johnson:  but  I  know  for  certain  that  it 
will  displease  him  to  praise  any  thing,  even 
what  he  likes,  extravagantly." 

At  dinner  he  laughed  at  querulous  de- 
clamations against  the  age,  on  account 
of  luxury, — ^increase  of  London, — scarcity 
of  provisions, — and  other  such  topicks. 
*'  Houses,"  said  he,  *<  will  be  built  till  rents 
fall;  and  corn  is  more  plentiful  now  than 
ever  it  was." 

1  had  before  dinner  repeated  a  ridiculous 
story  told  me  by  an  old  man,  who  had  been 
a  passexiger  with  me  in  the  stage-coach  to- 
day.    Bfre.  Thrale,  having  taken  occasion 
to  allude  to  it  in  talking  to  me,  called  it 
••  The  story  told  you  by  the  old  tffomon." 
'*  Now,  madam,"  said  I,  **  give  me  leave  to 
catch  you  in  the  fact:  it  was  not  an  old  100- 
sfum,  but  an  old  fitoft,  whom  I  mentioned  as 
fiaving  tokl  me  this."    I  presumed  to  take 
sin  opportunity,  in  the  presence  of  Johnson, 

mad  adfluniimtbn  of  Lord  Shellnime  ia  1782. — 
'  [1  Cor.  0^  xiil  V.  12. — ^Ed.] 


of  showing  this  lively  lady  2  how  ready  she 
was,  unintentionally,  to  deviate  from  exact 
authenticity  of  narration. 

Thomas  &  Kempis  (he  observed)  must  be 
a  good  book,  as  the  world  has  opened  its 
arms  to  receive  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
printed,  in  one  hinguage  or  other,  as  man^ 
times  as  there  have  Wn  months  since  it 
first  came  out  3.  I  always  was  struck  with 
this  sentence  in  it:  "Be  not  angry  that  you 
cannot  make  others  as  you  wish  them  to  be, 
since  you  cannot  make  yourself  as  vou  wish 
to  be  4." 

He  said, "  I  was  anspr^  with  Hurd  about 
Cowley  for  having  published  a  selection  of 
his  works:  but,  upon  better  consideration, 
I  think  there  is  no  impropriety  in  a  man's 
publishing  as  much  as  he  chooses  of  any 
authour,  if  he  does  not  put  the  rest  out  of 
the  way.  A  man,  for  instance,  may  print 
the  Odes  of  Horace  alone."  He  seemed  to 
be  in  a  more  indulgent  humour  than  when 
this  subject  was  discussed  between  him  and 
Mr.  Murphy*. 

When  we  were  at  tea  and  cofiee,  there 
came  in  Lord  Trimlestown,  in  whose  fam- 
ily was  an  ancient  Irish  peerage,  but  it  suf> 
fered  by  taking  the  generous  side  in  the 
troubles  of  the  last  century  6.    He  waa  a 

'  [If  mistakeB  like  this  were  all  that  Mr.  Bos- 
well  could  impnte  to  Mn.  Thrale,  he  had  better 
have  spared  hb  censiireB.  The  inaccuracy  was 
evidently  trifling;  probably  had  no  effect  on  the 
story,  and  might  be  involuntary,  as  Mm.  Thrale 
might  not  have  distinctly  heard  whether  Boswall 
had  said  old  man  or  old  woman.  The  editor 
notices  these  trifles  to  show  the  animus,  the  spir- 
it in  which  Mr.  Boswell  is  prone  to  distort  Bifis. 
Thrale's  character. — ^Ed.] 

^  The  first  edition  was  in  1492.  Between  that 
period  and  1792,  according  to  this  account,  there 
were  three  thousand  six  hundred  editions.  But 
this  is  very  improbable. — ^MikLONE. 

^  The  original  passage  is:  Si  non  potes  te  talem 
ftcere,  qualem  vis,  qnomodo  poteris  alium  ad  to- 
nm  habere  beneplacitnm  ?  De  Imit  Christ,  lib.  i. 
cap.  zvi. — J.  BoswKLL. 

^  [See  ante,  p.  59. — ^Ed.] 

*  Since  this  was  written,  the  attainder  has  been 
reversed;  and  Nwholas  Bamewall  is  now  a  peer 
of  Ireland  with  this  title.  The  penon  mentioned 
in  the  text  had  studied  phsyick,  and  prescribed 
gratis  to  the  poor.  Hence  arose  the  sabae<pient 
convemtion. — ^Malon b.  [We  find  in  one  of 
the  magazines  of  the  day,  with  the  nvnieal  tide 
of  **  Remarkable  Instance  of  Filial  Affwtion," 
an  advertisement  dated  19th  July,  1766,  and  sign- 
ed *'  Thomas  Bamewell,**  warning  the  public  not 
to  buv  any  timber  trees  wluch  ha  father.  Lord 
Trimlestown,  is  about  to  sell,  as  he  is  advised  that 
his  father  is  tenant  for  life,  and  has  no  right  to 
sell  such  trees,  and  that  the  advertiser  is  resolved 
to  put  the  law  in  farce  against  any  one  wboshall 
make  a  bargain  oontrafv  to  his  interest— Jleper* 
tory,  voL  i.  p.  118.  Johnson's  vintor  mnst  dave 
been  the  dviifia  sob.— £d.] 
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mftn  of  pleuinif  coavvtwtioDy  and  was  ac*' 
eompanied  by  a  youns  gentleman,  his  aon. 
I  mentioned  that  I  had  in  my  poaaeaaion 
the  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  the  celebrat- 
ed Scottish  antiquary,  and  founder  of  the 
royal  college  of  physicians  at  Edinburgh, 
in  the  original  manuscript  in  his  own  hand 
writing;  and  that  it  was,  I  believed,  the 
most  natural  and  candid  account  of  himself 
that  ever  was  ^ven  by  any  man.  As  an 
instance,  he  tells  that  the  Duke  of  Perth, 
then  chancellor  of  Scotland,  pressed  him 
very  much  to  come  over  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
oUck  faith :  that  he  resisted  all  his  grace's 
arguments  for  a  considerable  time,  till  one 
day  he  felt  himself,  as  it  were,  instantane- 
ously convinced,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
ran  into  the  duke's  arms,  and  embraced  the 
ancient  religion;  that  he  continued  very 
steady  in  it  for  some  time,  and  accompanied 
his  ^race  to  London  one  winter,  and  lived 
in  his  household;  that  there  he  found  the 
rigid  fasting  prescribed  by  the  church  very 
severe  upon  him;  that  this  disposed  him  to 
reconsider  the  controversy;  and  having  then 
seen  that  he  was  in  the  vnong,  he  returned 
to  Protestantism.  I  talked  of  some  time  or 
other  publishing  this  curious  life.  Mrs. 
Thrale.  "  I  think  you  had  as  well  let 
alone  that  publication.  To  discover  such 
weakness  exposes  a  man  when  he  is  gone." 
JoHHsoir.  "  Nay,  it  is  an  honest  picture 
of  human  nature.  How  often  are  tne  pri- 
mary motives  of  our  greatest  actions  as 
amall  as  Sibbatd's  for  his  reconversion ! " 
Mas.  Thkalk.  <*But  may  they  not  as 
weD  bo  forgotten?"  Johnsoit.  "No, 
madam;  a  man  loves  to  review  his  own 
mind.  That  is  the  use  of  a  diary  or  jour- 
nal." Lord Trimlestowbt.  "True,  sir. 
As  the  ladies  love  to  see  themselves  in  a 
^lass,  so  a  man  likes  to  see  himself  in  his 
lournal."  Bosweli..  "  A  very  pretty  al- 
lusion." JoHKSOK.  "  Tea,  indeed.*'  Bos- 
well.  "  And  as  a  lady  adjusts  ^  her  dress 
before  a  mirrour,  a  man  adiusts  his  charac- 
ter by  looking  at  his  journal."  I  next  year 
found  the  very  same  thought  in  Atterbury's 
"  Funeral  Sermon  on  Lady  Cotts; "  where, 
having  mentioned  her  Diary,  lie  says,  "  In 

>  [Boawall  aeeoia  mach  pleased  with  fais  own 
iDfanuitir,  and  the  coincideoce  of  thoughts  between 
Bishop  Atterbvy  and  hinseir;  bet  I  don't  qaite 
andentaod  ku  tjfnmom  "  a  men  adjjiistiiig  his 
ehaiacter.*'  If  he  neaas  that  a  man,  by  refeiriag 
tp  his  joaraal,  as  a  lady  to  her  looking-giasB,  !■>• 
proves  hii  mkid  aad  coadact  daily,  I  saspect  there 
ai  more  of  finoj  than  tnith  in  it  Men  may  con*- 
sak  their  diaries  and  read  their  eoadnct  in  the  day 
that  ii  gone  by;  bat,  generally,  to  as  little  advan- 
tage as  the  penoB  i^gwed  by  St  Jtmm  m  a  simi* 
lar  stiain>-*'  He  beholds  hli  aatand  fiMe  in  a 
^sss;  be  beheUstb  himseir  aad  gsdh  hk  way, 
andamkhtway  IbnaHslh  what  aBanasf  af 
be  was.»^-Chap.  1 1.  M^^-Maia,} 


this  glass  aha  tvtrv  day  dressed  her  mioi** 
This  is  a  proof  or  coincidence,  aod  ootof 
plagiarism;  for  I  had  never  read  that  kt- 
mon  before. 

Next  morning,  while  we  were  at  breik- 
fast,  Johnson  gave  a  very  earnest  recom- 
mendation of  what  he  nimself  prBCtiwl 
with  the  utmost  conscientiousness:  1  meao 
a  strict  attention  to  truth  %  even  in  the  idoU 
minute  particulars.     "  Accustom  your  chil- 
dren," said  he,  "  constantlv  to  this:  if  a 
thing  happened  at  one  winaow,  and  they, 
when  relating  it,  say  that  it  happened  tUt^ 
other,  do  not  let  it  pass,  but  instanliy  check 
them:  you  do  not  know  where  devi&tioo 
from   truth   will    end."    Boswell.  "\i 
may  come  to  the  door:  and  when  once  u 
account  is  at  all  varied  inonecircumstaDce, 
it  may  b^  degrees  be  varied  so  as  to  be  to- 
tally difierent  from  what  really  happened." 
Our  lively  hostess,  whose  fancv  was  inpir 
patient  of  the  rein,  fidgeted  at  this,  aod  ves- 
tured to  say,  "  Nav,  this  is  too  mnch.  If 
Dr.  Johnson  should  forbid  me  to  drink  tea, 
I  would  comply,  as  I  should  fee!  the  restraiat 
onl^  twice  a  day;  but  little  variations  in  ui- 
rative  must  happen  a  thousand  timesadiyi 
if  one  is  not  perpetually  watching."   Josi* 
soir.    "  Well,  madam,  and  you  oug^  to  he 
perpetually  Watching.     It   is  more  froo 
carelessness  about  truth,  than  from  intrOr 
tional  lyinfir,  that  there  is  so  much  falsehood 
in  the  world." 

In  his  review  of  Dr.  Warton*8  "  Es«J 
on  the  Writings  &nd  Genius  of  Pope/ 
Johnson  has  given  the  following  salutaiy 
caution  upon  this  subject:  "Nothing  but 
experience  could  evince  the  frequency  « 
false  information,  or  enable  any  man  tocoa- 
ceive  that    so    many    groundless  report* 
should  be  propagated  as  every  man  ol  evh 
nence  may  hear  of  himself.    §on>e  men  l^ 
late  what  they  think  as  what  they  know: 
some  men  of  confused  memories  ami  habit- 
ual inaccuracy  ascribe  to  one  man  what  be 
longs  to  another;  and  some  talk  on  vn^ 
out  thought  or  care.    A  few  men  aic  ^^ 
cient  to  broach  falsehoods,  which  axe  atirr^ 
wards  innocently  diffused  by  auocessi^*  «^ 
laters  3."    Had  he  lived  to  read  whaV  Sii 
John  Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Piozsi  havenrUi<d 
concerning  himself,  how  much  woold  ke 
have  found  his  observatioa   iUustratcd^t 
He  was  indeed  so  much  impressed  with  ike 
prevalence  of  falsehood,  voluntary  or  muA- 
tentional,  that  I  never  knew  any  V^ 
who,  upon  hearing  an  extraordinanr  cl^ 
cumstance  toki,  diwovered  more  of  tint  i^ 
eredulm  odi.    He  would  say  with  a  sifBi- 
ficant  look  and  deeisive  tone, »'  ll  is  aotaa 

'  [See  ofile,  p.  $2.— Ed.1 
'  liaeiasy  Umt^B,  ITM,  p.  9ff.^B(»^nu 
^  [Sir  John  Hawkois  baa  not,  it  »  bdiM 
slatad  any  tfaiqg  /rfif »  Iboi^  ba  m^  kn* 
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Do  not  tell  this  again  i."  He  inculcated 
tipoo  all  his  friends  the  importance  of  per- 
petual vigilance  against  the  slightest  degrees 
of  falsehood;  the  efiect  of  which,  as  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  ohserved  tome,  has  been, 
that  all  who  were  of  his  $ehool  are  distin- 
(ruished  lor  a  love  of  truth  and  accuracy, 
which  they  would  not  have  possessed  in  the 
same  degree  if  they  had  not  been  acquainted 
with  Johnson. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  **  It  is  won- 
dfilul  that  five  thousand  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
itill  it  is  undecided  whether  or  not  there 
has  ever  been  an 'instance  of  the  ^irit  of 
any  person  appearing  afler  death.  All  ar- 
gument is  agamst  it;  but  all  belief  is  for  it" 

He  said,  *'  John  Wesley's  conversation 
IS  good,  but  he  is  never  at  leisure.  He  is 
always  obliged  to  go  at  a  certain  hour. 
This  is  very  disagreeable  to  a  man  who 
bves  to  fold  his  legs  and  have  out  his  talk, 
as  I  do." 

On  Friday,  April  8, 1  dined  with  him  in 
London,  in  a  company  >  where  were  pres- 

•ooMtiiDM  diacolonred  and  miarepreseDted;  and 
ifter  all  that  Mr.  Boawell  and  Mr.  Malone  have 
ttjd  of  Mn.  Fioaai,  nothing  ia  proved — indeed 
Dothing  ii  aMMfted — (and  the  aaaertions  are  often 
disproved) — but  verbal  maeeuracUi,  such  as 
uyiag  **  old  woman  **  for  *'  old  man  **  and  ao 
fofth.  A  majority  of  Mra.  Piozzi*a  anecdotes  are 
confinned  by  Mr.  BoawelPs  own  acconnt — Ed.] 
'  The  following  plausible  but  over-pradent 
rouHel  on  thia  rabject  is  given  by  an  Italian  wri- 
ter, qooted  by  **  Rhedi  de  f^eneratume  inseeta- 
rum,*'  with  the  epithet  of"  divini  poeta.** 

'Sonpre  a  qael  tot  ch*  a  faccta  di  meoiofna 
Dee  l*a»m  chiudere  le  labbra  qoanto  ei  poate ; 
Fw.cli€  acoaa  colpa  Ik  ▼ergofna.'*— Boawsu.. 


*  [Try  Club. — ^Tbis  seems  to  be  the  only 
ee  m  whieh  Mr.  Boswell  has  ventored  to 
gire  in  nay  detail  the  convemtion  of  that  society; 
sad  we  eee  that  on  this  occasion  he  has  not  men- 
tioaed  the  namtM,  but  has  diq;iiiBed  the  partiea 
aader  what  look  like  imiiah.  All  theae  letteis, 
bow6v«r<— even  with  the  namea  of  the  company 
Wibie  as — ^it  is  not  eaay  to  appropriate.  It  ap- 
peals by  the  books  of  the  Club,  aa  Mr.  Hatchett 
Bi&nns  the  editor,  that  the  company  on  that  eve- 
aiag  consisted  of  Dr.  Johnson »  president,  Mr. 
Barke,  Mr.  Boewell,  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  Mr. 
Gibbon,  Dr.  Johnson  {again  named).  Sir  Josh- 
aa  ReynoUb,  Lord  Upper  Oasory,  and  Mr.  R.  B. 
^beridan.  In  Mr.  Bosweira  acconnt,  the  initial 
E.  ao  doubt  stands  for  Edmund  Borke;  F.,  in 
aflasioo  to  bis  fiunily  name  of  FUxpairiek,  prob- 
ably ateaaa  Lord  Upper  Osaory ;  bat  the  appropri- 
ation ofthe  other  letters  ia  very  difficnlL  The 
afcor  aasjpBLta,  from  some  cirenmstanees  of  the 
esavcnatini,  and  from  the  doable  entry  of  John- 
«n's  Baae,  that,  ahhoi^h  it  vras  his  night  to  be 
prendtmt,  be  was  not  artaally  in  the  chair — per- 
bapafiooi  having  come  too  late,  if  thissaspicwa 
be  coiiwt,  the  initial  P.  wonld  mean  Prendeni; 
bst  it  woald  bs  still  in  doabt  who  the  pnndent 
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ent  several  eminent  m«n,  whom  I  shall  not 
name,  but  distinguish  their  parts  in  the  con- 
versation by  different  letters. 

F.  "  I  have  been  looking  at  this  fhmovs 
antique  marble  dog  of  Mr.  Jennings,  val- 
ued at  a  thousand  guineas,  said  to  be  Al- 
cibiades's  dog."  Johnson.  "  His  tail  then 
must  be  docked.  That  was  the  mark  of 
Alcibiades's  dog."  £.  '*  A  thousand  guin- 
eas !  The  representation  of  no  animal  what- 
ever is  wortli  so  much.  At  this  rate,  a  dead 
dog  would  indeed  be  better  than  a  living 
lion."  Johnson.  <<  Sir,  it  is  not  the  worth 
ofthe  thing,  but  of  the  skill  in  forming  it, 
which  is  so  highly  estimated.  Every  thing 
that  enlarges  Uie  sphere  of  human  powers, 
that  shows  man  he  can  do  what  he  thought 
he  could  not  do,  is  valuable.  The  first  man 
who  balanced  a  straw  upon  his  nose;  John- 
son 3,  who  rode  upon  three  horses  at  a 
time ;  in  short,  all  such  men  deserve  the  ap- 
plause of  msnkind,  not  on  account  of  the 
use  of  what  they  did,  but  of  the  dexterity 
which  they  exhibited."  Boswbljl.  "Yet 
a  misapplication  of  time  and  assiduity  is  not 
to  be  encouraged.  Addison,  in  one  of  his 
'  Spectators,'  commends  the  judgment  of  a 
king,  who,  aa  a  suitable  reward  to  a  man 
that  by  lone  perseverance  had  attained  to 
the  art  of  throwing  a  barley-corn  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  gave  him  a  bushel  of 
barley."  Johnson.  *<  He  must  have  been 
a  king  of  Scotland,  where  barley  is  scarce." 
F.  '^  One  of  the  most  remarkable  antique 
figures  of  an  animal  is  the  boar  at  Flor- 
ence." Johnson.  "The  first  boar  that 
is  well  made  in  marble  should  be  preserved 
as  a  wonder.  When  men  arrive  at  a  facili- 
tv  of  making  boars  well,  then  the  workman- 
ship is  not  of  such  value;  but  they  ahould 
however  be  preserved  as  examples,  and  as 
a  greater  security  for  the  restoration  of  the 
art,  should  it  be  lost." 

£.  "  We  hear  prodigious  complaints  at 

was.  J.  probably  meant  Sir  Joikua  Reynolds, 
and  R.  might  be  Richard  B.  Sheridan;  for  thoogh 
aome  ofthe  observations  made  by  R.  are  not  very 
like  Mr.  Sheridan *b  atyle,  it  mast  be  recollected 
that  he  was  at  this  penod  a  veiy  yooi^  man,  and 
not  yet  in  pariiament.  The  medical  oboervationa, 
and  the  allusions  to  Holland,  made  by  C,  aoggest 
that  Dr.  Fordyce,  a  physkian  who  was  edncated 
in  Holland,  was  meant,  althongh  the  editor  can- 
not surmise  why  be  should  have  been  designated 
by  the  letter  C.  If  theae  conjectarea  be  jnst,  it 
wouM  follow  that  P.,  the  Prendent,  was  Mx 
Gibbon.  Why  Mr.  Boawell  did  not  adopt  one 
uniform  mode  of  designating  his  interlocaton,  and 
why  he  has  involved  a  simple  matter  in  so  muoh 
mystery,  is  anaccouBlabla.  The  editor  ollbn  his 
explanation  of  the  foar  hat  names  merely  as  a 
conjectare,  with  whieh  he  himself  is  not  sotirelj 
aatiafied.  Sir  Jamea  Maekintoah  and  Mr.  Chat 
OMn  are  equally  dabioua. — En.] 
*  [See  mUtt  ▼•  i-  P-  160.— Ed.] 
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piMcmt  of  emif  ration  I  am  convinoad 
that  emigration  makea  a  country  more  pop- 
ulous." J.  "  That  aounda  very  much  like 
a  paradox."  £.  "Exportation  of  men, 
like  exportation  of  ail  other  commodities, 
makes  more  be  produced."  JoBifson.  "But 
there  would  be  more  people  were  there  not 
emigration,  provided  there  were  food  for 
more."  E.  "No;  leave  a  few  breeders, 
and  you  HI  have  more  people  than  if  there 
were  no  emigration."  Johkson.  "  Nay, 
air,  it  is  plain  there  will  be  more  people,  if 
there  are  more  breeders.  Thirty  cows  in 
good  pasture  will  produce  more  calves  than 
ten  cows,  provided  they  have  good  bulls. 
£.  "  There  are  bulls  ^  enough  in  Ireland." 
JoBirsoN.  (smiling).  "  So,  sir,  I  should 
think  from  your  argument."  Boswkll. 
"  You  said  exportation  of  men,  like  ex- 
portation of  other  commodities,  makes  more 
oe  produced.  But  a  bounty  is  given  to  en- 
courage the  exportation  of  corn,  and  no 
bountv  is  given  for  the  exportation  of  men; 
though,  indeed,  those  who  go  gain  by  it." 
R.  "  But  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
corn  is  paid  at  home."  E.  "  That's  tlie 
same  thing."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir."  R. 
"  A  man  who  stays  at  home  gains  nothing 
by  his  neighbour's  emigrating."  Boswxll. 
**  I  can  uiuierstand  that  emigration  may  be 
the  cause  that  more  people  may  be  produced 
in  a  country;  but  the  country  will  not  there- 
fore  be  the  more  populous;  for  the  people 
issue  from  it  It  can  only  be  said  that  there 
is  a  ik>w  of  people.  It  is  an  encouragement 
to  have  children,  to  know  that  they  can  get 
a  living  by  emigration."  R.  "  Yes,  if 
there  were  an  emiffration  of  children  under 
aix  years  of  age.  But  they  do  n't  emigrate 
till  they  could  earn  their  livelihood  in  some 
way  at  home."  C.  ^*  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  most  unhealtliy  countries,  where  there 
are  the  most  destructive  diseases,  such  as 
JSgypt  and  Bengal,  are  the  most  populous." 
Johnson.  "  Countries  which  are  the  most 
populous  have  the  most  destructive  diseases. 
Tnat  is  the  true  state  of  the  proposition." 
C.  "  Holland  is  very  unhealthy,  yet  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly populous."  Johnson.  "  I  know 
not  that  Holland  is  unhealthy.  But  its  pop- 
nlousnesB  is  owing  to  an  influx  of  people 
fVom  all  other  countries.  Disease  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  populousness;  for  it  not  only 
carries  off  a  great  proportion  of  the  people, 
but  those  who  are  leA  are  weakened,  and 
nnfit  for  the  purposes  of  increase." 

R.  "  Mr.  E.  I  do  n't  mean  to  flatter,  but 
when  posterity  reads  one  of  your  speeches 
la  parliament,  it  will  be  diflicult  to  believe 
that  you  took  so  much  pains,  knowing  with 


1  [All  this,  as  Mr.  Boswell  eitewbare  my;  nmst 
be  a  very  impeilect  recaid  of  ihe  convanHUWa. 
Mr.  Buke  do  doabt  neant  to  alloda  (perhaps  with 
a  double  meaning)  to  the  sopsnbaiMiuit  popala- 
tion  of  Ireland.— Ed.] 


certainty  that  it  conld  pudaee  bo  dfati 
that  not  one  vote  would  be  gaioed  bj  it" 
E.    "  Waving  your  coroplintent  lo  me,  I 
shall  say,  in  general,  that  it  U  very  well 
worth  while  for  a  man  to  take  pains  to  ipeik 
well  in  parliament.    A  man,  who  hat  nai- 
ty,  speaks  to  display  bis  talents;  tad  if  s 
man  speaks  well,  ne  gradually  establubfti 
certain  refutation  and  coDse^juence  in  the 
general  opinion,  which  sooner  or  later  vili 
have  its  political  lewani.    Besides,  though 
not  one  vote  is  gained,  a  good  speech  hai 
its  effect    Though  an  act  which  has  bee  a 
ably  opposed  paases  into  a  law,  yet  in  it« 
progress  it  is  modelled,  it  iasoAeoedinsvch 
a  manner,  that  we  see  plainly  the  misifiter 
has  been  toUl,  that  the  members  atUcbed  to 
him  are  so  sensible  of  its  injustice  or  absu- 
dity  from  what  they  have  heard,  that  it  mat 
be  altered."    Johnson.    "  And,  sir,  thert 
is  a  gratification  of  pride.    Though  we  cto- 
not  out-vote  them,  we  will  out-argue  tbem. 
They  shall  not  do  wrong  without  ita  be* 
ing  ahown  both  to  themselves  and  to  tbe 
wor'd."    E.  "  The  house  of  comroonsas 
mixed  body.    ( I  except  the  minority ,«lucb 
I  hold  to  be  pure  (amiling),  bat  I  uke  the 
whole  house.)    It  is  a  mass  by  no  nieau 
pure;  but  neither  is  it  wholly  corrupt,  tho«fb 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  corruption  ia 
it.    There  are  many  members  who  gcafra- 
ly  go  with  the  minister,  who  will  not  go  all 
lengths.    There  are  many  honest  wpll-in«'»B- 
ing  country  gentlemen  who  arc  in  ptrli^ 
ment  only  to  keep  up  the  consequenee  of 
their  families.    Upon  most  of  these  a  goM 
speech  will   have  influence."     Jobssob, 
"  We  are  all  more  or  leas  governed  by  inw* 
est.    But  interest  will  not  make  as  do  ere? 
thing.     In  a  case  which  admits  of  dosbt, 
we  try  to  think  on  the  aide  which  is  for  our 
interest,  and  generally  bring  ooiaeiws^ 
act  accordingly.    But  the  aubject  must  w^ 
mit  of  diversity  of  cok>uring;   it  mvaX  r^ 
ceive  a  colour  on  that  aide.    In  the  hooN 
of  commons  there  are  members  enoagh  avt 
will  not  vote  what  is  grossly  unjust  or  abaoTo- 
No,  sir;  there  must  always  be  right  enough, 
or  appearance  of  right,  to  keep  wrong  i« 
countenance."   Boswsll.  ••Tncreisw'^ 
ly  always  a  majority  in  parliament  tho 
have  places,  or  wno  want  to  have  theiD,«w 
who  therefore  will  be  oenerally  ready  to 
support  government  without  requiring  tfj 
pretejLt."    E.    "  True,  air;  that  msjor^l 
will  always  folk>w 


*  Quo  clamor  raoat  et  tnriw  fcyengom 


I  •• 


BoawBLL.  "Well  now,  let  its  take  ibi 
common  phrase,  PUuse-huatera.  1  thoag^< 
they  bad  hunted  without  regard  to  anytfaiar* 
juat  aa  their  huntsman,  the  mimaler,  kad*i 
looking  only  to  the  prey».**    J.  ''  Bat  isk- 


"  Loid  Boliaabroke.  wba. 
is  a  metaphyiieiao,  must  be  allowed  ts  hsw  fe* 
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iag  fom  iMtaphor,  you  Icnow  ^at  ia 
hiiotinfi^  there  ere  few  so  desperately  keen 
M  to  ftiUow  without  reserve.  Some  do  not 
choose  to  letp  ditches  and  hedges  and  risk 
their  nec^,  or  gallop  over  steeps,  or  even  to 
dirty  themselves  in  bogs  and  mire.-'  Bos- 
wei.i«.  "  I  am  glad  there  are  some  good, 
quiet,  moderate,  political  hunters."  £.  "  I 
believe  in  any  body  of  men  in  England  I 
shoukl  have  been  in  the  minority !  I  have 
always  been  in  the  minority."  P.  **  The 
house  of  commons  resembles  a  private 
company.  How  seldom  is  any  man  con- 
vinced by  another*s  argument;  passion  and 
Kride  rise  against  it."  R.  '*  What  would 
B  the  consequence,  if  a  minister,  sure  of 
a  majoritv  in  the  house  of  commons,  should 
resolve  tnat  there  should  be  no  speaking 
at  all  upon  his  side?"  JS.  "He  roust 
soon  go  out.  That  has  been  tried;  but  it 
waa  tound  it  would  not  do."— 

£.  "  The  Irish  language  is  not  primitive; 
it  is  Teutonick,  a  mixture  of  the  northern 
tongues;  it  has  much  English  in  it"  John- 
so«r.  <<  it  may  have  been  riuiically  Teutonick; 
but  English  and  High  Dutch  have  no  simi- 
larity to  the  eye,  though  radically  the  same. 
Once»  when  kicking  into  Low  Dutch,  I 
found,  in  a  whole  page,  only  one  word  sim- 
ilar to  English;  ttroem,  like  Miremmy  and  it 
signified  ttde  >."  £.  "  I  remember  having 
seen  a  Dutch  sonnet,  in  which  I  found  this 
word,  rotKMfnei.  Nobody  woukl  at  first 
think  that  this  could  be  English;  but  when 
we  inquire,  we  find  rotif  rose,  and  nopie, 
knob,  tfo  we  have  rotthudi." 

JoBirsoN.  *<  I  have  been  reading  Thick- 
neaae's  Travels,  which  I  think  are  enter- 
taining." BoswELL.  <' What,  sir,  a  good 
book  .' "  JoBKsoN.  "  Tes,  sir,  to  read 
onoe.  I  do  not  say  you  are  to  make  a 
•tudy  of  it,  and  digest  it;  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  true  book  in  his  intention.    All 

•dmirable  talents  u  a  political  writer,  thus  de- 
•eribet  the  hoBM  of  commooa  ia  his  *'  Letter  to 
8ir  William  Wyndham;  '*^<«  Yoa  know  the  na- 
tme  of  that  fomblyi  thoy  grow,  like  hounds, 
food  of  the  raaa  who  ihowa  tbom  game,  and  by 
whose  haUoo  thoy  aie  i»ad  to  be  eDcoanged.*' — 
BoowsLi*. 

*  [Dr.  JohoMMi  sesBBi  to  have  been  in  enor  in 
chb  point  Siroem  signifies  just  what  itream 
«loei  IB  Eaglisb— «iirrffi<,  flowug  water,  and 
tfacaee  tide :  and  the  langaagai  have  uodonbtedly 
a  gfeat  aiaiiUrity.  Let  no  take  iw  eiamplea  the 
expUnittioaa  given  in  Mario's  Dutch  Dictbnary, 
eftlie  very  two  woids  to  wbieh  Johnsoa  alluded , 
with  tba  E^KUdi  labjoined  : 


%h€  en  »l<Ml  Miufcr  «e« 
iadSdwofttw 


eo 


rtam^-^Wattr—ti 


travallera  generally  mean  to  tell  truth  ^ 
though  Thicknease  observes,  upon  SmoU 
letfS  account  oi'  hia  alarming  a  whole  tf>wn 
in  Frsnce  by  firing  a  blunderbuss,  and 
frightening  a  French  nobleman  till  he  made 
him  tie  on  his  portmanteau,  that  he  woukl 
be  loth  to  say  Smollett  had  told  two  lies  in 
one  page;  but  he  had  found  the  only  town 
in  France  where  these  things  could  have 
happened.  Travellers  must  oflen  be  mis* 
taken.  In  every  thing,  except  where  men- 
suration can  be  applied,  they  may  honestly 
differ.  There  has  been,  oflate,  a  strange 
turn  in  travellers  to  be  displeased." 

£.  "  From  the  experience  which  I  have 
had, — and  I  have  had  a  great  deal, — I  have 
learnt  to  think  heiter  of  mankind."    JoHir* 
SON.    "  From  my  experience  1  have  found 
them  worse  in  commercial  dealings,  mora 
disposed  to  cheat  than  I  had  any  notion  of: 
but  more  disposed  to  do  one  another  gooa 
than  I  had  conceived."    J.   "  Less  just  snd 
more  beneficent."    Johitson.    "  And  real* 
ly  it  is  wonderful,  considering  how  much 
attention  is  necessary  for  men  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  ward  off  immediate  evila 
which  press  upon  them,  it  is  wonderful  how 
much  they  do  for  others.    As  it  is  said  of 
the  greatest  liar,  ^at  he  tells  more  truth 
than  falsehood;  so  it  may  be  said  of  the 
woret  man,  that  he  does  more  good  than 
evil."    BoswBLL.    "  Perhape  from  experi« 
ence  men  may  be  found  happier  than  we 
suppose."    Johnson.  "  No,  sir;  the  mora 
we  inquire  we  shall  find  men  the  less  hap- 
py."    P.    "  As  to  thinking  better  or  worse 
of  mankind  from  experience,  some  cunning 
people  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  have 
put  men  to  the  test,  as  they  think.    There 
IS  a  ver^  good  story  told  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  in  his  character  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace.     A  gentleman  brought  his  servant 
before  him,  upon  an  accusation  of  having 
stolen  some  money  from  him:  but  it  hav- 
ing come  out  that  he  had  laid  it  purposely 
in  the  servant's  way,  in  order  to  try  his 
honesty,  Sir  Godfrey  sent  the  master  to 
prison  '-^.^    Johnson.    "  To  resist  tempta« 
tion  once  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  honesty. 
If  a  servant,  indeed,  were  to  resist  the  con* 
tinned  temptation  of  silver  lying  in  a  win- 
dow, as  some  people  let  it  lie,  when  he  is 
sure  his  msster  does  not  know  how  muck 
there  is  of  it,  he  would  give  a  strong  proof 
of  honesty.    But  this  is  a  proof  to  which 
you  have  no  right  to  put  a  man.     You 
Know,  humanly  speaking,  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  temptation  which  will  overcome 
any  virtue,    f^ow,  in  so  far  as  you  ap- 


And 


ante  the  word  eyrreni  m  qaeted  a  Dutch 
whksh  »  almost  Euglaii; 

Dai  hack  w&rd  tUn  er&nsn 

gM  WiA  worth  tttt  orowasb-^Se.) 


'  Pope  thus  introduces  tUi  story: 

**  Filth,  to  Mdi  cnef  If  yoa  Aonid  prosecnte, 
I  Uiink  air  Q^&ey  ■bonld  dsslde  the  Mile, 
Who  ant  the  thtoi;  who  stols  ths  cadi,  away, 
And  vuBlih*d  bin  that  pat  It  la  hto  way. " 

imiiMma  ^  n»me*^  Book  n.  Bplst  11^— Boswau 
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prottch  temptation  to  a  man,  you  do  him  an 
injary;  and,  if  he  is  overcome,  you  share  his 
euilt."  P.  **  And,  when  once  overcome,  it 
18  easier  for  him  to  be  got  the  better  of 
again."  Boswell.  "Yes,  you  are  his 
saucer;  you  have  debauched  him.  I  have 
known  a  man  resolved  to  put  friendship  to 
the  test,  by  asking  a  friend  to  lend  him 
money,  merelv  with  that  view,  when  he  did 
not  want  it.**  Johkson.  "  That  is  very 
wrong,  sir.  Your  friend  may  be  a  narrow 
man,  and  yet  have  many  good  qualities : 
narrowness  may  be  his  only  fault.  Now 
you  are  trying  his  general  character  as  a 
friend  by  one  particular  singly,  in  which  he 
happens  to  be  defective,  when,  in  truth,  his 
character  is  composed  of  many  particulars." 

E.  **  I  understand  the  hogshead  of  clar- 
et, which  this  society  was  favoured  with  by 
our  friend  the  dean  ^  is  nearly  out;  I  think 
he  should  be  written  to,  to  send  another  of 
the  same  kind.  Let  the  request  be  made 
with  a  happy  ambiguity  of  expiession,  so 
that  we  may  have  the  chance  of  his  send- 
ing it  also  as  a  present."  Johnson.  "  I 
am  willing  to  offer  my  services  as  secretary 
on  this  occasion."  P.  "  As  many  as  are 
for  Dr.  Johnson  being  secretary,  hold  up 
your  hands  2. — Carried  unanimously."  Bos- 
well. "  He  will  be  our  dictator."  John- 
son. "  No,  the  company  is  to  dictate  to  me. 
I  am  only  to  write  for  wine;  and  I  am  quite 
disinterested,  as  I  drink  none;  I  shall  not 
be  suspected  of  having  forged  the  applica- 
tion. I  am  no  more  than  humble  scribe.^' 
E.  "  Then  you  shall  prescribe."  Boswell. 
"  Very  well.  The  first  play  of  words  to- 
day." J.  "  No,  no;  the  bulls  in  Ireland." 
Johnson.  "Were  I  your  dictator,  you 
should  have  no  wine.  It  would  be  my  busi- 
ness eavere  ne  quid  detrimenti  Eespublica 
tttperet^  and  wine  is  dangerous.  Rome  was 
ruined  by  luxury."  ^smiling).  E.  "  If  you 
allow  no  wine  as  dictator,  you  shall  not 
have  me  for  your  master  of  horse." 

On  Saturday,  April  4,  I  drank  tea  with 
Johnson  at  Dr.  Tavlor's,  where  he  had 
dined.  He  entertainea  us  with  an  account  of 
a  tragedy  written  by  a  Dr.  Kennedy  (not  the 
Lisbon  physician^.    •••••••3 

He  was  very  silent  this  evening,  and  read 
in  a  variety  of  books;  suddenly  throwing 
down  one,  and  taking  up  another. 

He  talked  of  going  to  Streatham  that 
night  Taylor.  "  You  »11  be  robbed,  if 
you  do;  or  vou  must  shoot  a  highwayman. 
Now  I  would  rather  be  robbed  than  do  that; 
I  would  not  shoot  a  highwayman."    John- 

'  \l>t.  Baraaid,  D«aD  of  Deny,  aAerwaids 
Biflbop  of  Killaloe  and  Limerick. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Tbii  aoppoits  the  conjecture  that  Dr.  John- 
aoQ  was  not  the  PuMident — ^Eo.] 

'  [Here  a  few  lines,  relating  to  the  di^^- 
ii^  and  indelicate  anbjeet  of  Uiii  tragedy,  are 
omitted. — Ed.] 


•on.    "  But  I  wouki  rather  sboot  him  in 
the  instant  when  he  is  attem])ting  to  rob 
me,  than  aflerwards  swear  agairat  him  it 
the  Old  Bailey,  to  take  away  his  life,  a(\er 
he  has  robbed  me.    I  am  surer  I  am  rtfrht 
in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other.    I  my 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  man  when  1  ewetr;  I 
cannot  be  mistaken,  if  1  shoot  him  io  the 
act.   Besides,  we  feel  less  reluctance  to  take 
away  a  man's  life,  when  we  are  heated  bj 
the  injury,  than  to  do  it  at  a  distance  of 
time  by  an  oath,  after  we  have  cooW." 
Boswell.    <<  So,  sir,  you  would  rather  id 
from  the  motive  of  private  passion,  thao 
that    of  publick  advantage."     JoHifsoii. 
"  Nay,  sir,  when  I  rfioot  the  highwayman, 
I  act  from  both."    Boswell.   «*  Very  well, 
very  well.      There  is  no  catching  him." 
Johnson.    "At  the  same  time,  one  does 
not  know  what  to  say.    For  perhaps  one 
may,  a  vear  after,  hang  himself  from  unea- 
siness lox    havinff  shot  a  highi^yman*. 
Few  minds  are  nt  to  be  trusted  with  so 
great  a  thing."    Boswell.    "  Then,  sir, 
you  would  not  shoot  him  ? "   Jobsw?. 
"  But  I  might  be  vexed  afterwards  for  that 
too." 

Thrale's  carriage  not  having  come  for 
him,  as  he  expected,  I  accompanied  hin 
some  part  of  the  way  home  to  his  own 
house.  I  told  him,  that  I  had  ulked  of  him^ 
to  Mr.  Dunning  a  few  days  before,  and  had 
said,  that  in  his  company  we  did  not  60 
much  interchange  conversation,  as  listen  to 
him;  and  that  Dunning  observed,  upon  i)ii^« 
"  One  is  always  willing  to  listen  to  Dr. 
Johnson;"  to  which  1  answered,  "Thata 
a  great  deal  from  you,  sir."  "Ye*,  w' 
said  Johnson,  '*  a  great  deal  indeed.  Here 
is  a  man  willing  \o  listen,  to  whom  the  if^ 
is  listening  all  the  rest  of  the  year."  Bo** 
WELL.  "  I  think,  sir,  it  is  right  to  tell  one 
man  of  such  a  handsome  thing,  which  \M 
been  said  of  him  by  another.    It  tends  lo 

^  The  late  Duke  of  Montrose  was  geocnDT 
aaid  to  haTO  been  aneaay  on  that  accooot;  bd  I 
can  contradict  the  report  from  bif  grace's  onu  m" 
tbority.  Aa  be  osed  to  admit  me  to  nvj  ^ 
conversation  with  him,  I  took  the  libeny  to  'vu> 
dace  the  subject  His  grace  told  me»  thai  ivfart 
riding  one  night  near  London,  be  was  attacked li; 
two  bighwajrmen  on  hoiaebaek,  and  that  be  »* 
fltantly  shot  one  of  them,  upon  which  the  tffan 
galloped  oiT ;  that  hia  eenrant,  who  was  veir  wWl 
mounted,  proposed  to  pursue  him  and  take  bin* 
but  that  his  grace  mud,  <<  No,  we  have  had  Moss 
enough;  I  hope  the  man  may  live  to  repc"*-** 
His  grace,  upon  my  premming  to  pot  the  ^Kti^' 
assured  me,  that  \m  mind  was  not  at  all  dosd^ 
by  what  he  bad  thus  done  in  aelf-ddence'—Bo^ 
WELL.  [Hiia  is  another  striking  insUaceo^^k 
Boaweirs  readiness  to  aak  qoestiona.  His  csn^ 
ity  has  benefited  us;  but  few  could  have  the  bol^ 
neaa  to  have  made  such  inquiries. — ^En.] 

*  [Yet  Mr.  Boewell  aometimea  ceoMM  Ho 
Thralefor  flattery !— En.] 
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inerease  benevolence."    Jonirsoir.    <<  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  rigbt,  sir." 

On  Tuesday,  April  7,  I  breakfasted  with 
him  at  his  house.    He  said,  "  Nobody  was 
content.'*    I  mentioned  to  him  a  respecta- 
ble person  >  in  Scotland  whom  he  knew; 
and  f  asserted,  that  I  reall^*^  beh'eved  he  was 
always  content.    Johnson.    "  No,  sir,  he 
is  not  content  with  the  present;  he  has  al- 
irays  some  new  scheme,  some  new  planta- 
tion, something:  which  is  future.  You  know 
he  waii  not  content  as  a  widower,  for  he 
married  again."    Boswell.    "  But  he  is 
not  restless."    Johnson.    "  Sir,  he  is  only 
locally  nt  rest,    A  chymist  is  locally  at  rest; 
but  his  mind  is  hard  at  work.    This  gen- 
tleman has  done  with  external  exertions. 
It  is  too  late  for  him  to  engage  in  distant 
OTojects."  BoBWELL.    "  He  sccms  to  amusc 
himself  quite  well;  to  have  his  attention 
fixed,  and  his  tranquillity  preserved  bv  ver^ 
small  matters.     I  have  tried   this;  but  it 
would  not  do  with  me."    Johnson  (laugh- 
ing).   **  No,  sir;  it  must  be  bom  with  a 
man  to  be  contente-d  to  take  up  with  little 
things.     Women  have  a  great  advantage 
that  they  may  take  up  with  little  things 
without  disgracing  themselves  :  a  man  can- 
not, exceot  with  fiddling.    Had  I  learnt  to 
fiddle,  I  should  have  done  nothing  else." 
Bo»wEL.L.     "  Pray,  sir,  did  you  ever  play 
on  any  musical  instrument?^    Johnson. 
"  No,  sir.     1  once  bought  me  a  flageiet;  but 
I  never  made  out  a  tune."   Boswell.    "  A 
flageiet,  sir! — so  small  an  instrument ^  ?    I 
should  have  liked  to  hear  you  play  on  the 
violoncello.     That  should  have  been  your 
instrument."     Johnhon.     "  Sir,  I  might 
as  well  have  played  on  the  violoncello  as 
another;  but  f  should  have  done  nothing 
else.  No,  sir;  a  roan  would  never  undertake 
great  things,  could  he  be  amused  with  small. 
I  once  tried  knotting.    Dempster's^  sister 
undertook  to  teach  me;  but   I  could  not 
learn  it.'*     Boswell.     "  So,  sir;  it  will  be 
related  ia  pompous  narrative,  *  Once  for  his 
amusement  he  tried  knotting;  nor  did  this 
Hercules  disdain  the  distaff.'"    Johnson. 
"  Knitting  of  stockings  is  a  good  amuse- 
ment.    As  a  freeman  of  Aberdeen,  I  should 

*  [Lord  Aachinleck,  Mr.  Bo«welP8  father. — 
Eo.l 

*  When  I  toM  thk  to  Miss  Seward,  she  smiled, 

and  repeated  with  admirable  readiness,  from  *'  Acii 

and  Galatea," 

**  Bring  nM  ft  haodred  reeds  of  ample  growth, 
To  OMke  •  pipe  ftw  my  eagMcioii<  eumlA.— Boswcll. 

'  [Tbw  ii  probably  a  miitake.  Johnson  does 
not  appear  to  have  bad  aof  aoquaintiince  with 
Mr.  Deoipsler**  fimnily.  His  early  friend,  Mr. 
Dyer,  had  a  sirter,  with  whom  there  k  reason  to 
foppose  that  Johnson  was  on  terms  of  intimacy; 
and  Mr.  Boswell,  in  copying  his  notes  (ia  which 
perhaps  the  name  was  abbreviated),  naay  have 
mirtaken  Dyer  for  Dompstir. — ^En.] 


be  a  knitter  of  stockings."  He  asked  me 
to  go  down  with  him  and  dine  at  Mr. 
Thrale*s  at  Streatham,  to  which  I  agreed. 
I  had  lent  him  "  An  Account  of  Scotland,  in 
1702,"  written  bv  a  man  of  various  inquiry, 
an  English  chaplain  to  a  regiment  stationed 
there.  Johnson.  <*  It  is  sad  stuff,  sir, 
miserably  written,  as  books  in  general  then 
were.  There  is  now  an  elegance  of  style 
universally  diffused.  No  man  now  writes 
so  ill  as  <  Martin's  Account  of  the  Hebrides' 
is  written.  A  man  could  not  write  so  ill,  if 
he  should  try.  Set  a  merchant's  clerk  now 
to  write,  and  he  'II  do  better." 

He  talked  to  me  with  serious  concern  of 
a  certain  female  friend's  *  **  laxity  of  nar- 
ration, and  inattention  to  truth.''  *'  I  am 
as  much  vexed,"  said  he,  **  at  the  ease  with 
which  she  hears  it  mentioned  to  her,  as  at 
the  thing  itself.  I  told  her,  *  Madam,  you 
are  contented  to  hear  every  day  said  to  you, 
what  the  highest  of  mankind  have  died  for, 
rather  than  bear.'  You  know,  sir,  the 
highest  of  mankind  have  died  rather  than 
bear  to  be  told  they  had  uttered  a  falsehood. 
Do  talk  to  her  of  it:  I  am  wearv." 

Boswell.  "  Was  not  Dr.  John  Camp- 
bell a  very  inaccurate  man  in  his  narrative, 
sir?  He  once  told  me,  that  he  drank  thir- 
teen bottles  of  port  at  a  sitting •'>."    John- 

*  [Mrs.  Thmle.  Dr.  Johnson  is  here  made  to 
say,  that  he  was  **  weary  of  chiding  her  on  this 
subject."  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  in  all 
his  letters  to  her — written  certainly  with  equal 
freedom  and  affection — there  should  be  no  allusion 
of  this  kind.  Without  accusing  Mr.  Eoswell  of 
stating  what  was  not  true,  we  may  suspect  that  on 
these  occasions  he  did  not  tell  the  whole  truth; 
and  tliat  Dr.  Johnson's  expressions  were  answers 
to  suggeatiom  of  his  own;  and  to  enable  us  to 
judge  fairly  of  the  answer,  the  suggestion  itself 
should  have  been  stated.  This  seen  is  the  more 
probable  from  Johnson's  saying,  *<  Do  talk  to 
her  of  it ;  **  which  would  have  been  a  violation 
of  all  decency  and  friendsliip  (considering  the 
relative  situations  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  Mr.  Boswell),  if  it  did  not  allude  to  some 
particular  fact  of  which  Boswell  himself  had  com- 
plained.— Ed.] 

^  Lord  Macartney  observes  upon  this  passage, 
"  I  have  heard  him  tell  many  things,  which, 
though  embellished  by  their  mode  of  narrative, 
had  their  foundation  in  truth;  but  I  never  re- 
member any  thing  approaching  to  this.  If  he  had 
written  it,  I  shonki  have  supposed  some  wag  had 
put  the  figure  of  one  before  the  three.**  I  am, 
however,  absolutely  certain  that  Dr.  Campbell 
told  me  it,  and  I  gave  particular  attention  to  it, 
being  myself  a  lover  of  wine,  and  therefore  curious 
to  hear  whatever  is  remarkable  concerning  drink 
iog.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  men  can 
drink,  without  suffering  any  injury,  such  a  quantity 
as  to  otbon  appears  incredible.  It  is  but  fair  to 
add,  that  Dr.  Campbell  told  roe,  he  took  a  very 
long  time  to  thia  great  potation ;  and  I  luve  heard 
Dr.  Johnson  say,  "  Sir,  if  a  man  drinks  very 
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to«.  "  Why,  sir,  I  do  not  know  that 
Campbell  ever  lied  with  pen  and  ink}  but 
vou  could  not  entirely  de|)end  on  any  thing 
he  told  you  in  conversation,  if  there  was 
fact  mixed  with  it  However,  I  loved 
Campbell:  he  was  a  solid  orthodox  man:  he 
had  a  reverence  for  religion.  Though  de- 
fective in  practice,  he  was  religious  in  prin- 
ciple; and  he  did  nothing  grossly  wrong 
that  I  have  heard  i." 

I  told  him  that  I  had  been  present  the 
day  before,  when  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  lite- 
rary lady,  sat  to  Miss  Reynolds  for  her  pic- 
ture; and  that  she  said,  '*  she  had  bound  up 
Mr.  Gibbon's  History  without  the  last  two 
offensive  chapters;  for  that  she  thought  the 
book  so  far  good,  as  it  gave,  in  an  elegant 
manner,  the  substance  of  the  bad  writera 
medii  cevi,  which  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton 
advised  her  to  read."  Johnson.  "Sir, 
she  has  not  read  them :  she  shows  none  of 
this  impetuosity  to  me:  she  does  not  know 
Greek,  and,  I  fancy,  knows  little  Latin. 
She  is  willing  you  shoukl  think  she  knows 
them;  but  she  does  not  say  she  does^." 
BoswELL.  "  Mr.  Harris,  who  was  present, 
agreed  with  her."  Jobnson.  "Harris 
was  laughing  at  her,  sir.  Harris  is  a  sound 
sullen  scholar;  he  does  not  like  interlopers. 
Harris,  however,  is  a  prig,  and  a  bad  prig  3. 

slowly,  and  lets  one  glass  evaporate  before  he 
takes  another,  I  know  not  how  long  he  may 
drink."  Dr.  Campbell  mentioned  a  colonel  of 
militia  who  sat  with  him  all  the  time,  and  drank 
eqaally. — ^Boswell. 

^  Dr.  John  Campbell  died  aboat  two  yeani  be- 
fore this  conversation  took  place;  Dec.  10,  1776. 
— ^Maloitk.  [See  antCt  ▼•  i-  P-  270.  806. — 
Ed.] 

*  [All  this  must  be  tmncated  and  distorted. 
Mrs.  Montagu  did  not  say  that  she  had  read  these 
anthours,  but  had  been  advised  to  read  them;  and 
the  inference  from  what  she  did  say  might  be, 
that  she  had  read  Gibbon  instead :  and  surely  the 
word  "  impetuosity  '*  must  be  a  mistake,  arising, 
perhaps,  from  Mr.  BoswelPs  not  being  able  to 
decipher  his  own  manuscript.  Then,  again,  Mr. 
ITarris  is  said  to  a^r«e  with  her — in  what? — in 
thinking  that  Gibbon*8  History  gave,  in  an  ele- 
gant manner,  the  substance  of  the  writers  of  the 
medii  €evi.  How  could  this  be  laughing  at  her  ? 
Mr.  Boswell  says  elsewhere  of  himself,  bretis 
esse  IdborOt  obseurus  fio, — Ed.] 

'  What  my  friend  meant  by  these  wordi  con- 
cerning the  amiable  philosopher  of  Salisbury,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  A  friend  suggests, 
that  Johnson  thought  his  manner  as  a  writer 
affected,  while  at  the  same  time  the  matter  did 
not  compensate  for  that  fault.  In  short,  that  he 
meant  to  make  a  remark  quite  different  from  that 
which  a  celebrated  gentleman  made  on  a  very 
eminent  physician:  He  is  a  coxcomb,  but  a  saHt- 
factory  coxcomb  — ^Boswcll.  Tfens  celebrated 
gentleman  here  aUuded  to  was  the  late  Right 
Honourable    William    Gerard    Haroihoa. — Ma- 
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I  Itfcdred  into  hit  book)  tad  tbaoefattoaid 
not  understand  his  own  aystem."  Bo»> 
WBt*!..  <<  He  tnys  plain  thtoga  id  a  ibnnil 
and  abstract  way,  to  be  sure;  buthiainftb- 
od  is  good :  for  to  have  clear  notiou  upoD 
any  subject,  we  must  have  reooune  to  um- 
lytick  arrangement"  Johitson.  *^  Sir,  it 
is  what  every  body  does,  whether  they  wiQ 
or  no.  But  sometimes  things  may  be  made 
darker  by  definition.  I  see  a  cow.  idefiu 
her,  Animal  quadrupei  rvmnan$eorniiim. 
But  a  goat  ruminates,  and  a  cow  nay  have 
no  horns.  Cow  is  plainer. *'  BoswiuZ  "I 
think  Dr.  Franklin's  definitwn  of  Jlfsa 
a  good  one — ^^A  tooUmakiog  aoiiaaL*" 
JoMNsov.  "  But  many  a  man  never  ma^ 
a  tool:  and  suppose  a  man  without  anuy 
he  could  not  maxe  a  tod." 

Talking  of  drinking  wine,  he  said,  ^'I 
did  not  leave  off  wine,  because  I  could  sot 
bear  it;  I  have  drunk  three  bottles  of  port 
without  being  the  worse  for  it.    Uoivent* 
ty  College  has  witnessed  this."    Boswiu. 
"Why  then,  sir,  did  you  leave  il  off?« 
Johhson.    "  Why,  sir,  because  it  i»  lo 
much  better  for  a  man  to  be  sure  that  he  is 
never  to  be  intoxicated,  never  to  lose  the 
power  over  himself.     I  shall  not  begin  to 
drink  wine  again  till  I  grow  old^,aDd  vt^^ 
it."    BoswELi*.    "  I  think,  sir,  you  owe 
said  to  me,  that  not  to  drink  wine  waa  a 
great  deduction  from  life."  Johbsos.  "It 
IS  a  diminution  of  pleasure,  to  be  sure;  bat 
I  do  not  say  a  diminution  of  happincM* 
There  is  more  happiness  in  being  rational.^ 
Boswell.    "  But  if  we  could  have  plea- 
sure always,  should  not  we  be  happy.'  The 
greatest  part  of  men  would  compoond  for 
pleasure."  Johmson.  **  Supposing  we  coold 
nave  pleasure  always,  an  intellectual  maft 
would  riot  compound  for  it    The  peatal 
part  of  men  would  compound,  because  ihe 
greatest  part  of  men  are  gross."   Bo$wblu 
"  I  allow  there  may  be  greater  pleasure  thaa 
from  wine.    I  have  had  more  pleasure  froo 
your  conversation.    I  have  indeed;  I  aasvrr 
you  I  have."    Johnson.    «*  When  we  ttt 
of  pleasure,  we  mean  sensual  pleasure*  *  *^ 
Philosophers  tell  you,  that  pleasure  is  e««- 
trary  to  happiness.     Gross  men  prefer  aai* 
mal  pleasure.    So  there  arc  men  who  bait 
preferred    living   amooff    savages.    N<^ 
what  a  wretch  must  he  be,  who  is  coaletit 
with  such  conversBtion  as  can  be  bad  ao»*< 
savages !    You  may  remember  an  offictf  at 
Fort  Augustus,  who  had  served  in  Ameri^ 
told  us  of  a  woman  whom  they  were  ob^ 
ed  to  bindf  in  order  to  get  her  back  ^ 
savage  life."    BoewBLc.    **  She  most  ha^ 
been  an  animai,  a  beast.**  Johnson.   '^Stfi 
she  was  a  speaking  cat.*^ 

I  mentioned  to  bim  Aat  I  had  becflo* 


*  [Ha  wai  DOW  in  hit$€9€mi9€h 
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ntj  wttuf  IB  oonuMajr  wh^ta  I  faefttd  iiDt 
1  single  ioleUeetiiBl  sentence,  except  that  a 
man  who  had  been  aetilfid  fte&  jreara  in  Mi- 
norca waa  become  a  much  inferiour  man  to 
what  ha  waa  in  London,  becauae  a  man^ 
miod  giowa  narrow  in  a  narrow  place." 
JoHvaoy.  "  A  man'a  mind  growa  narrow 
in  a  narrow  place,  whoae  mind  ia  enlarged 
only  because  he  has  lived  in  a  lar^  place: 
but  what  ia  got  by  booka  and  thinkmg  is 
preaerved  in  a  narrow  place  as  well  aa  in 
a  huge  place.  A  man  cannot  know  modes 
of  ii(eaa  well  in  Minorca  aa  in  London;  but 
he  may  atody  math»nnaticka  aa  well  in  Mi- 
norca." BoswELL*  <<IdonH  know,  air: 
if  yon  had  remained  ten  years  in  the  isle 
of  Col,  you  would  not  have  been  the  man 
that  vou  now  are."  Johhsow.  "  Fes,  sir, 
if  i  bad  been  there  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
fire-,  but  not  if  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five."  BovwaLt..  <<  I  own,  air,  the  apirits 
which  I  have  in  iiondon  make  me  do  every 
thing  with  more  readiness  and  vigour.  I 
can  talk  twice  as  much  in  London  aa  any 
where  else." 

Of  Goklsmith,  he  said,  "  He  was  not  an 
agreeable  companion,  for  he  talked  always 
for  fame  K  A  man  who  does  so  never  can 
bs  pleasing.  The  man  who  talks  to  unbur- 
den hid  mind  is  the  man  to  delight  you. 
An  eminent  friend  of  ours  b  is  not  so  agreea- 
ble as  the  varietv  of  his  knowledge  would 
otherwise  make  him,  because  he  talks  part- 
ly from  ostentation." 

Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Thrale'a,  I  heard 
one  of  the  maids  calling  eagerly  on  another 
to  go  to  Dr.  Johnson.  I  wondered  what 
this  eoold  mean.  I  af\erw«rd8  learnt,  that 
it  was  to  give  her  a  Bible,  which  he  had 
brought  fiom  London  as  a  present  to  her. 

He  was  for  a  considerable  time  occupied 
in  leading  "  Memoires  de  Fontenelle," 
leaning  and  awinging  upon  the  low  gate 
into  the  court,  without  hia  hat. 

I  looked  into  Lord  Kaimes's  <*  Sketchea 
of  the  History  of  Man;  "  and  mentioned  to 
Dr.  Johnaon  his  censure  of  Charles  the 
FiAii,  for  celebratin|^  his  funeral  obsequies 
in  hia  liie^time,  which,  I  tokl  him,  I  had 
been  uaed  to  think  a  aolemn  and  affecting 
act.  JoBKSOir.  <<  Whv,  sir,  a  man  may 
diapoaa  hia  mind  to  think  ao  of  that  act  of 
Chnrlea;  but  it  is  so  liable  to  ridicule,  that 
if  one  man  outof  ten  thousand  laugha  at  it, 
he  11  make  the  other  nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  mad  ninety-nine  laugh  too."  I 
conU  not  afrree  with  him  in  this. 
Hawk.  [Johnson  thouffht  very  well  of 
Appp*.  Loid  Kaimes'a  Elements  of  Criti* 
^'  ^'^  eism;  of  others  of  hia  writinga  he 
thought   veiy  indifierently,  and   laughed 
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much  at  his  opinion  that  war  waa  a  good 
ihing  OGcaaionally,  aa  ao  much  valour  and 
Tirtue  were  exhibited  in  it.  "  A  fire,"flaya 
Johnaon, "  might  as  well  be  thought  a  good 
thing;  there  is  the  bravery  and  address  of 
the  firemen  in  extinguishing  it;  there  ia 
much  humanity  exert^  in  saving  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  poor  sufferers;  yet/' 
says  he,  ^  aAer  all  tliis,  who  can  say  a  fire 
is  a  good  thing?"] 

Sir  John  Pringle  had  expressed  a  wish 
that  I  would  ask  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion 
what  were  the  best  English  aermons  for 
style.  I  took  an  opportunity  to*day  of 
mentioning  several  to  him.  "  Atterbury  ?  " 
JoHNsoM.  "Yes,  sir,  one  of  the  best"  Bos- 
well.  "Tillotson?"  Johnson.  "Why, 
not  now.  I  should  not  advise  a  preacher  ai 
this  day  to  imitate  Til lotaon's style;  though 
I  do  n't  know;  I  shouki  be  cautious  of  ob- 
jecting to  what  haa  been  applauded  by  ao 
many  sufirages. — South  ia  one  of  the  beat, 
if  you  except  his  peculiaritiea,  and  his  vio- 
lence, and  sometimes  coarseness  of  lan- 
y^uage. — Seed  has  a  very  fine  style;  but  he 
js  not  verv  theological. — Jortin's  sermons 
are  very  elegant. — Sherlock's  style,  too,  ia 
very  elegant,  though  he  haa  not  made  it  hia 
principal  study. — And  you  may  add  Smat- 
ridffe.  All  the  latter  preachers  have  a  ffood 
style.  Indeed,  noboay  now  talks  much  of 
sWle:  every  body  composes  pretty  well. 
There  are  no  such  inharmonious  periods  aa 
there  were  a  hundred  yeara  ago.  I  should 
recommend  Dr.  Clarke'a  sermons,  were  he 
orthodox.  However,  it  is  very  well  known 
where  he  is  not  orthodox,  which  was  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  aa  to  which  he 
is  a  condemned  heretick;*  ao  one  ia  aware 
of  it."  BoswBLL.  "  I  like  Ogden's  Ser- 
mons on  Prayer  very  much,  both  for  neaW 
ness  of  style  and  subtil ty  of  reaaoninff.'* 
Johnson.  "  I  should  like  to  read  all  that 
Ogden  has  written."  Boswbll.  "  What 
I  wish  to  know  is,  what  sermons  afibrd  the 
best  specimen  of  English  pulpit  eloquence." 
Johnson.  "  We  have  no  aermons  address- 
ed to  the  passions,  that  are  good  for  any 
thing;  if  you  mean  that  kind  of  eloquence." 
A  Clkaotman  (whoae  name  I  do  not  re* 
collect).  "  Were  not  Dodd's  sermons 
addreased  to  the  passions? "  Johnson. 
"  They  were  nothing,  sir,  be  they  address* 
ed  to  what  they  naav." 

At  dinner,  Mrs.  Thrale  expreaaed  a  wish 
to  go  and  see  Scotland.  Johnson.  "  See- 
ing Scotland,  madam,  is  only  seeing  a  worae 
England.  It  ia  aeeing  the  nower  gradually 
fade  away  to  the  naked  stalk.  Seeing  the 
Hebridea,  indeed^  is  seeing  quite  a  di&rent 
aoene." 

Our  poor  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies, 
was  aoon  to  have  a  benefit  at  Drury-Iane 
Theatre,  as  some  relief  to  his  unfortunate 
circumatancea.    We  were  all  warmly  in- 
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terested  for  his  success,  and  had  contributed 
to  it.  However,  we  thought  there  was  no 
harm  in  having  our  joke,  when  he  could  not 
be  hurt  by  it.  I  proposed  that  he  should  be 
brought  on  to  speak  a  prologue  upon  the 
occasion;  and  I  beffan  to  mutter  fragments 
of  what  it  might  be:  as,  that  when  now 
grown  old,  he  was  oblip^ed  to  cry  "  Poor 
Tom  's  a^old;  " — that  he  owned  he  had 
been  driven  from  the  stage  by  a  Churchill, 
but  that  this  was  no  disgrace,  for  a 
Churchill  had  beat  the  French; — ^that  he 
had  been  satirized  as  "  mouthing  a  sentence 
as  curs  mouth  a  bone,"  but  he  was  now 
glad  of  a  bone  to  pick.  '<  Nay,"  said  John- 
son, "  I  would  have  him  to  say, 

'  Mad  Tom  is  come  to  see  the  world  again.  *  '* 

He  and  I  returned  to  town  in  the  even- 
ing. Upon  the  road,  I  endeavoured  to 
maintain  in  argument,  that  a  landed  gentle- 
man is  not  under  any  obligation  to  reside 
upon  his  estate;  and  that  by  living  in  Lon- 
don he  does  no  injury  to  his  country. 
JoHvsoK.  **  Why,  sir,  he  does  no  injury 
to  his  country  in  general,  because  the  mo- 
ney which  he  draws  from  it  gets  back  again 
in  circulation;  but  to  his  particular  district, 
his  particular  parish,  he  does  an  injury.  Ail 
that  he  has  to  give  away  is  not  ^iven  to 
those  who  have  the  first  claim  to  it  And 
though  I  have  said  that  the  money  circu- 
lates back,  it  is  a  long  time  before  that  hap- 
pens. Then,  sir,  a  man  of  family  and  es- 
tate ought  to  consider  himself  as  having 
the  charge  of  a  district,  over  which  he  is  to 
diffuse  civility  and  happiness  ^" 

Next  day  I  found  nim  at  home  in  the 
morning.  He  praised  Del  any 's  "  Observa- 
tions on  Swift;"  said  that  his  book  and 
Lord  Orrery's  might  both  be  true,  though 
one  viewed  Swifl  more,  and  the  other  less 
favourably;  and  that,  between  both,  we 
might  have  a  complete  notion  of  Swift. 

Talking  of  a  man's  resolving  to  deny  him- 
self the  use  of  wine,  from  moral  and  reli- 
gious considerations,  he  said,  "  He  must 
not  doubt  about  it.  When  one  doubts  as 
to  pleasure,  we  know  what  will  be  the  con- 
clusion. I  now  no  more  think  of  drinking 
wine,  than  a  horse  does.  The  wine  upon 
the  table  is  no  more  for  me,  than  for  the 
dog  who  is  under  the  table." 

On  Thursday,  April  9, 1  dined  with  him 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph  (Dr.  Shiplev),  Mr.  Allan 
Ramsay^,  Mr.  Gibbon,  Mr.  Cambridge, 
and  Mr.  Langton.  Mr.  Ramsay  had  late- 
ly returned  from  Italy,  and  entertained  us 

*  See,  however,  ante,  p.  128,  where  bis  decinon 
on  this  subject  is  more  fiiTOorable  to  the  absentee. 
— ^Malokje. 

'  [An  eminent  painter;  son  of  the  Scottish 
poet;  bora  in  1709;  died,  in  1784,  at  Dover,  on 
his  retnra  from  his  foorth  visit  to  Italy. — Ed.] 


with  his  obserrttions  upon  Hoitce^  tiDi, 
which  he  had  examined  with  great  care.  I 
relished  this  much,  as  it  brought  fresli  into 
my  mind  what  I  had  viewwi  with  mt 
pleasure  thirteen  years  beibre.  Thebiih- 
op,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Cambridge,  join- 
ed with  Mr.  Ramsay,  in  recollettinfr  the 
various  lines  in  Horace  relating  to  the  nlh 
ject. 

Horace's  journey  to  BnindmitiB  being 
mentioned,  Johnson  observed  that  the  brook 
which  he  describes  is  to  be  aeen  now,  exact- 
ly as  at  that  time;  and  that  he  bad  oiWn  non- 
dered  how  it  happened,  that  soiall  brooVs, 
such  as  this,  kept  the  aame  situatitio  for 
ages,  notwithstanding  earthquakes,  bj 
which  even  mountains  have  been  changed, 
and  agriculture,  which  produces  aach  a  va- 
riation upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Cambridge.  **  A  Spanish  writer  has  this 
thought  in  a  poetical  conceit.  A(Ver  ob- 
serving that  most  of  the  solid  atractureaof 
Rome  are  totally  perished,  while  the  Tiba 
remains  the  same,  he  adds, 

*  Lo  qoe  dra  finne  hnid,  folamente 
Lo  Fugitivo  permanece  y  dua/  " 

JoHNsoK.    "  Sir,  tliat  is  taken  fnxn  Jaooi 
Vitalis: 


imroou  labwuit; 


» >» 


Et  qae  perpeta6  want  agitata  maneot. 

The  bishop  said,  it  appeared  from  Ho- 
race's writings  that  he  was  s  cheerful  coo- 
tented  man.  Johnson.  "We  hare  no 
reason  to  believe  that,  my  lord.  Are  we  to 
think  Pope  was  happy,  because  he«a>?» 
in  his  writings.?  We  see  in  hia  writings 
what  he  wished  the  state  of  his  mind  to  ap- 
pear. Dr.  Young,  who  pined  for  prefer- 
ment, talks  with  contempt  of  it  in  hia  wn- 
tings,  and  aflfects  to  despise  every  thiDg 
that  he  did  not  despise."  BisHO?  or  St. 
Asaph.  "He  was  like  other  chaplaia*, 
looking  for  vacancies:  but  that  ianot  pccoj 
liar  to  the  clergy.  I  remember,  wbco  I 
was  with  the  army,  after  the  battle  of  U- 
feldt,  the  officers  seriously  grumbled  that« 
general  was  killed."  CAMaainoE.  "^« 
may  believe  Horace  more,  when  he  sayi 

*  RouMB  Tibor  amem  Tentonw,  Tibora  ^mmi' 

I  Ep,  riii.  U 

than  when  he  boasts  of  his  conmstency: 

*  Me  coDStara  milu  seas,  et  disosdam  tnrtao*  ^^ 
Qnandoconqoe  trahnnt  invisa  nego^  Raooa- 

1  tp.  xi»- 1^ 

BoswELL.  "  How  hard  is  it  that  man  m 
never  be  at  rest ! »  Rxmsat.  "  It  » "-"J 
in  his  nature  to  be  at  rest  When  he»» 
rest,  he  is  in  the  worst  sUte  that  he  eaa^ 
iu)  for  he  has  nothing  to  arttate  bin*  "^ 
is  then  like  the  man  in  the  Irish  -»***^- 


•  [Called  "  AU«y  Crok«.»-    TimhAf.Mt^ 
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*  Hwra  Ihfld  a  pnog  tan.  m  BaUnsensy, 
Who  wanted  a  wife  for  to  make  bun  anatay.'  " 

Goldsmith  being  mentioned,  Johnson  ob- 
served)  that  it  was  long  before  his  merit 
came  to  be  acknowledged:  that  he  once 
complained  to  him^  in  Tudicrons  tenns  of 
distress,  "Whenever  I  write  any  thing, 
the  pnblick  mak€  a  point  to  know  nothing 
about  it:  »' but  that  liis  "  Traveller  ^ " 
brought  him  into  high  reputation.  Lang- 
TOK.  "  There  is  not  one  bad  line  in  that 
poem;  not  one  of  Dryden's  careless  rerses." 
Sim  Joshua.  <'  I  was  glad  to  hear  Charles 
Fox  say,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  poems  in 
the  English  language."  Lanoton.  <<Why 
were  you  glad?  xou  surely  had  no  doubt 
of  this  fisfore."  Jobhsoh.  <'No;  the 
merit  of  The  Traveller '  is  so  well  estab- 
lished, that  Mr.  Fox's  praise  cannot  aug- 
ment it,  nor  his  censure  diminish  it."  Sir 
Joshua.  "But  his  friends  may  suspect 
they  had  too  great  a  partialitjr  for  him." 
JoBNSoir.  *<  Nay,  sir,  the  partiality  of  his 
friends  was  always  against  him.  It  was 
with  difficulty  we  could  give  him  a  hearing. 
Goldsmith  had  no  settled  notions  upon  anv 
subject;  so  he  talked  always  at  random.  It 
seemed  to  be  his  intention  to  blurt  out  what- 
ever was  in  his  mind,  and  see  what  would 
become  of  it.  He  was  angr^,  too,  when 
catched  in  an  absurdity;  but  it  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  falling  into  another  the  next 
minute.  I  remember  C hamier,  after  talking 
with  him  some  time,  said, '  WeU,  I  do  be- 
lieve he  wrote  this  uoem  himself ;  and,  let 
me  tell  you,  that  is  oelieving  a  ereat  deal.' 
Chamier  once  asked  him,  what  he  meant  by 
«idt0,  the  last  word  in  the  first  line  of '  The 
Traveller,' 

*  Remote,  imfiieiided,  melancholy,  dow. ' 

X>id  he  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion.' 
Goldsmith,  who  would  say  something  with- 
out consideration,  answered,  *  Yes.'  I  was 
sitting  by,  and  said,  <  No,  sir,  you  do  not 
jneen  tardiness  of  locomotion;  you  mean 
that  sluggishness  of  mind  which  comes  upon 
a  man  in  solitude.'  Chamier  believed  then 
that  I  had  written  the  line,  as  much  as  if 
he  bad  seen  me  write  it  K  Goklsmith,  how- 
ever, was  a  man,  who,  whatever  he  wrote, 
did  It  better  than  axiy  other  man  coukl  do. 
He  deserved  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  every  year  he  lived  would  have  deserv- 

bvated  baanty  in  ber  day,  was  the  yoongeat 
dai^^bttf  of  Colonel  Ciokar,  of  Ballinagaid,  b  the 
eoonty  of  Limerick.  The  lover  whose  rejection 
hBM  inmoitaliaed  her  name  if  not  known;  but  the 
gnanried  Chariea  Langley,  Eiq.,  of  Liananoek. 
Sbe  died  without  laBne,  about  the  nuddle  of  the 
laat  century. — Eo.] 

*  Fint  pnblisbed  m  1766.— Mai.onx. 

*  [8ee0si<e,voLlp.226»aBlotbeliDeaeftluB 
which  iohnMm  wrote. — Ed.] 
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ed  it  better.  He  had,  Indeed,  been  at  no 
pains  to  fill  hia  mind  with  knowledge.  He 
transplanted  it  fVom  one  place  to  another, 
and  it  did  not  settle  in  his  mind;  so  he 
could  not  tell  what  was  in  his  own  bcx)ks." 
We  talked  of  living  in  the  country. 
JoHHsoN.  <'  No  wise  man  will  go  to  live 
in  the  country,  unless  he  has  something  to 
do  which  can  be  better  done  in  the  country. 
For  instance;  if  he  is  to  shut  himself  up  for 
a  year  to  studv  a  science,  it  is  better  to  look 
out  to  the  fields  than  to  an  opposite  wall*. 
Then  if  a  man  walks  out  in  the  the  country, 
there  is  nobody  to  keep  him  from  walking 
in  again  J  but  if  a  man  walks  out  in  Lon- 
don, he  IS  not  sure  when  he  shall  walk  in 
again.  A  great  city  is,  to  be  sure,  the 
school  for  studying  life;  and  <  The  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,'  as  Pope  ob- 
serves." BoswELL.  "  I  fancy  London  is 
the  best  place  for  society;  though  I  have 
heard  that  the  verjr  first  society  of  Paris  is 
still  beyond  any  thing  that  we  have  here." 
JoHirsoir.  "  Sir,  I  question  if  in  Paris  such 
a  company  as  is  sitting  round  this  table 
coukl  be  got  together  in  less  than  half  a 
year.  Thev  talk  in  France  of  the  felicity 
of  men  and  women  living  together:  the 
truth  is,  that  there  the  men  are  not 
higher  tfian  the  women,  they  know  no 
more  than  the  women  do^  and  they  are  not 
held  down  in  their  conversation  by  the  pre- 
sence of  women. "  Ramsat.  "  Literature 
is  upon  the  growth,  it  is  in  its  spring  in 
France:  here  it  is  rather  j^MJ^e."  John* 
SON.  "  Literature  was  in  France  long  be- 
fore we  had  it  Paris  was  the  second  city 
for  the  revival  of  letters:  Italy  had  it  first, 
to  be  sure.  What  have  we  done  for  litera^ 
ture,  equal  to  what  was  done  by  the  Ste- 
phani  and  others  in  France  ?  Our  literature 
came  to  ns  through  France.  Caxton  print- 
ed only  two  books,  Chaucer  and  Gower, 
that  were  not  translations  from  the  French; 
and  Chaucer,  we  know,  took  much  from  the 
Italians.    No,  sir,  if  literature  be  in  its 

'  [Mr.  Cumberland  was  of  a  eoatiary  opinion. 
*<  In  the  enaning  year  I  again  paid  a  viNt  to  my 
lather  at  Clonfert;  and  there,  io  a  little  doaet,  at 
the  back  of  the  peUmie,  as  it  waa  called,  mifoiw 
niehed,  and  ont  of  use,  with  no  other  pnMpect 
from  its  single  window  bat  that  of  a  tiof-staek, 
with  which  it  waa  almoa  in  contact,  I  seated  my- 
aelf  by  choice,  and  b^gaa  to  plan  and  compose 
The  West  Indian,    In  all  my  boon  of  atndy,  it 
has  been  through  life  my  object  ao  to  locate  my- 
aelf  aa  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  distnMst  my 
attention,    and,    therefore,    brilliant    rooms   or 
pleasant  prospects  I  have  ever  avoided.    A  dead 
wall,  or,  as  in  the  present  case,  an  Irish  toif-stack, 
are  not  attractions  that  can  call  off  the  fiuicy  fiom 
its  parsnits;  and  whilst  in  those  ponaita  it  can 
find  interest  and  occopation,  it  wants  no  oatwavi 
aids  u>  cheer  it" — Mem,  vol.  L  p.  271.  ST7,— 
Ed.] 
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Snng  in  Franc6|  it  is  a  aeeond  spring;  it  is 
ter  a  winter.  We  are  now  before  the 
French  in  literature:  but  we  had  it  long 
ailer  them.  In  England,  any  man  who 
wears  a  sword  and  a  powdered  wig  is 
ashamed  to  be  illiterate.  I  believe  it  is  not 
so  in  France.  Yet  (here  is,  probably,  a 
great  deal  of  learning  in  France,  because 
they  have  such  a  number  of  religious  estab- 
lislunents;  so  many  men  who  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  study.  I  do  not  know 
this;  but  I  take  it  upon  the  common  princi- 
ples of  chance.  Where  there  are  many 
shooters,  some  will  hit." 

We  talked  of  old  age.  Johnson  (now 
in  his  seventieth  year)  said,  "It  is  a  man^ 
own  fault,  it  is  from  want  of  use,  if  his 
mind  grows  torpid  in  old  age  i."  The  bish- 
op asked,  if  an  old  man  does  not  lose  faster 
than  he  eets.  Johnson.  "  I  think  not, 
my  lord,  if  he  exerts  himself."  One  of  the 
company  rashW  observed,  that  he  thought 
it  was  happy  for  an  old  man  that  insensiml- 
itr  comes  upon  him.  Johnson  (with  a  no- 
ble elevation  and  disdain).  '<No,  sir,  I 
shoukl  never  be  happy  by  being  less  ration- 

^  Hobbes  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  Joho- 
Bon  on  this  subject;  and,  in  his  answer  to  D'Ave- 
nant's  Preface  to  Gondibert,  with  great  spirit,  ex- 
plodes the  current  opinion,  that  the  mind  in  old 
age  is  subject  to  a  necessary  and  irresistible  debil- 
ity. **  And  now,  while  I  think  on  *t,*'  says  the 
philosopher,  "  aive  me  leaye,  with  a  short  discord, 
to  sweeten  the  harmony  of  the  approaching  dose. 
I  have  nothing  to  object  to  yonr  poem,  bat  dissent 
only  from  something  in  your  pnfaoe,  sounding  to 
the  prejodice  of  age.  It  is  commonly  said,  that 
old  age  is  a  return  to  childhood:  which  roethinks 
you  insist  on  so  long,  as  if  yon  desired  it  should 
be  believed.  That  *8  the  note  I  mean  to  shake  a 
little.  That  saying,  meant  only  of  the  weakness 
of  body,  was  wrested  to  the  weakness  of  mind, 
by  fjToward  children,  weary  of  the  controlment  of 
their  parents,  masters,  and  other  admooitora. 
Secondly,  the  dotage  and  childishnesB  they  ascribe 
to  age  is  never  the  effect  of  time,  but  sometimes 
of  the  excesses  of  youth,  and  not  a  returning  to, 
but  a  continual  staj  with  childhood.  For  they 
that  want  the  cariosity  of  famishing  their  memories 
with  the  rarities  of  nature  in  their  youth,  and  pass 
their  time  in  making  provinon  only  for  their  ease 
and  sensual  delight,  are  children  still,  at  what  years 
soever;  as  they  that  coming  into  a  populous  city, 
never  going  out  of  their  inn,  are  strangen  still, 
bow  h>ng  soever  they  ha^e  been  there.  Thirdly, 
tbate  is  no  reason  for  any  man  to  think  himself 
winr  to-day  than  yesterday,  which  does  not 
equally  oonvinoe  he  shall  be  wiser  to-morrow  than 
tCNday.  Fourthly,  you  will  be  forced  to  change 
your  opinion  hereafter,  when  you  are  old;  and, 
m  the  mean  time,  you  discredit  all  I  have  said  be- 
Sun  in  your  conmieodation,  because  I  am  oM 
aluead^.— But  no  more  of  this.*'  Hobbes,  when 
he  wrote  these  pleasing  and  sensible  remarks,  was 
sixtjr-two  yean  old,  and  D'Avenaot  forty-five. — 
Maionk. 


al."  Bishop  OF  St.  Asira.  "Tovrviii 
then,  sir,  my^^nm  Mkrso^cMr."  JoBvioii. 
"  Yes,  my  lord."  His  lords^  mentioDed 
a  charitable  establishment  in  Wales,  where 
people  were  maintained,  and  aimplied  with 
every  thing,  upon  the  conditioD  or  thareoa- 
tribnting  the  weekly  produce  of  thor  la- 
bour; and,  he  said,  Uiey  grew  quite  torpid 
for  want  of  property.  Jomnsos.  *<They 
have  no  object  for  hope.  Their  condition  cto- 
not  be  better.     It  is  rowing  withoot  a  port" 

One  of  the  compan;^  asked  him  the  metn- 
ing  of  the  expression  in  Juvenal,  aswili- 
eerta,  Johicbok.  "  Ithinkitcleareooogb; 
as  much  ground  as  one  may  have  a  chaaoe 
to  find  a  nzard  upon.** 

Commentators  have  differed  as  to  the  e^ 
act  meaning  of  the  expression  by  which  the 
poet  intended  to  enforce  the  seatimeDteoo- 
tained  in  the  passage  where  these  ivoidi  ot> 
cur.  It  is  enough  that  they  mean  to  (k> 
note  even  a  very  snoall  pOBsesnon,  praviM 
it  be  a  man's  own: 

<*  Est  aliquid,  quoconqne  boo,<|noeBBqBsnoMi, 
Unius  sese  diominnm  fecisse  lacerts." 

SStL231. 

This  season  there  was  a  whimaical  fob- 
ion  in  the  newspapers  of  spplying  Shib- 

Eeare's  words  to  describe  living  perwu  uvU 
nown  in  the  world;  which  was  done  vnder 
the  title  of  <<Modern  Characteis  from  Shab- 
peare;"  many  of  whkh  were  adminbly 
adapted.  The  fancy  took  so  mueb,  thtt 
they  were  afterv^uds  collected  iolo  « 
pamphlet  Somebody  said  to  Johmom 
across  the  uble,  that  he  had  not  bees  ia 
those  characters.  '  *  Yes,"  said  he, "  I  have. 
I  shoukl  have  been  sorry  lo  have  beea  left 
out.**  He  then  repeated  what  had  been 
applied  to  him  : 

'*  You  must  bonrow  me  GaFBgaBtaa*s  nxMtk" 

Miss  Reynolds  not  perceiving  at  oooe  the 
meaning  of  this,  he  was  obliged  to  exphi* 
it  to  her,  which  had  something  of  aa  a«i> 
ward  and  ludicrous  effect.  *'  WhT,oadaB, 
it  has  a  reference  to  me,  as  using  tng  «(w^ 
which  require  the  mouth  of  a  giant  to  ppp- 
nounce  them.  Oaragantua  is  the  name  oTs 
giant  in  Rabelais."  Boswbll.  "Bvt,sr, 
there  is  another  amongst  them  for  you: 

'  He  would  not  flatter  Neptane  Ibr  hii  tiitat. 
Or  Jove  lor  Us  power  to  tlnadv.'  '* 

JoHNSOK.  <*  There  is  nothii^  maiM  in 
that  Na  Sir,  Garagantua  »  the  be«t.' 
Notwithstanding  this  ease  and  good  humour, 
when  I,  a  little  while  aAerwards,  repeitn 
his  sarcasm  on  Kenrick  *  which  was  recei^' 
ed  with  applause,  he  asked  '<  Who  said 
that  ?  "  and  on  my  suddenly  anawerin^  ' 
Oaraganiwij  he  looked  serious,  ^ch  w« 

*  See  vol.  L  p.  228. — ^BoswbIiL. 
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atoffieient  indicalioD  ikathe  did  not  wish 
it  to  be  kept  up.  [Previous  however 
^^^  to  this  some  newspaper  had  described 
^'  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  as  the  pe- 
dant and  his  flatterer  in  Love's  Labour  Lost. 
Goldsmith  came  to  his  fViend,  fretting  and 
foaming,  and  vowing  vengeance  against  the 
printer,  &c.  till  Dr.  Johnson,  tired  of  the 
bustle,  and  desirous  to  think  of  something 
else,  cried  out  at  last, "  Why,  what  would- 
est  thou  have,  dear  doctor  ?  who  the  plague 
is  hurt  with  all  this  nonsense  ?  and  now  is 
a  man  the  worse  I  wonder  in  his  health, 
purse^  or  character,  for  being  called  HolO' 
jfemeM  ? "  "I  do  not  know,"  replies  the 
other,  "  how  you  may  relish  being  called 
Holofemes,  but  I  do  not  like  at  least  to  play 
Ooodmtm  DuU."* 

When  we  went  to  the  drawing-room 
there  was  a  rich  assemblage.  Besides  the 
company  who  had  been  at  dinner,  there 
were  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury, 
Dr.  Percy,  Dr.  Burne^,  the  Honorable 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  Miss  Hannah  More, 
&c.  &c. 

Ailer  wanderin  J  about  in  a  kind  of  jpleas- 
ing  distraction  ibr  some  time,  I  got  mto  a 
comer,  with  Johnson,  Garrick,  and  Harris. 
Gabkick  (to  Harris).    "  Pray,  sir,  have 
you  read  Potter's  iklschylus?^    Harris. 
**Ycs;  and  think  it  pretty."    Garrick  (to 
Johnson).    "  And  what  think  you,  sir,  of 
it  i  "     J0HH809.     "  I  thought  what  I  read 
of  it  ^erhio^e  :   but  upon   Mr.   Harris's 
recommendation,  I  will  read  a  play.    rTo 
Mr.  Harris.)    Don't  prescribe  two."    Mr. 
Harris  augrested  one,  I  do  not  remember 
which.      JoHWsoN.      "We  must  try    its 
effect  ma  an  English  poem;  that  is  the  way 
to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a  trsnslation.  Trans- 
iatjoaa  are,  in  general,  for  people  who  can- 
not resd  the  original"    1  mentioned  the 
vulgar  saying,  that  Pope's  Homer  was  not 
a    good    representaUon   of    the   original. 
JoHnsov.    **  Sir,  it  is  the  greatest  work  of 
the  kind  that  has  ever  been  produced." 
BosnTBi^L.    **  The  truth  is>  it  is  impossible 
perfet^y  to  translate  poetry.    In  a  aifferent 
ImnguB^e  it  may  be  the  same  tune,  but  it  has 
not  the  same  tone.    Homer  plays  it  on  a 
baasoon;   Pope  on  a  flagelet."    Harris. 
''J  ihiax,  heroick  poetry  is  best  in  blank 
verse;  yet  it  appears  that  rhyme  is  essen- 
tial to  Knglish  poetry,  from  our  deficiency 
in  metricfJ  quantities.    In  my  opinion,  the 
chief  excellence  of  our  lan^uoc^e  is  numer- 
ous prose."  JoBSsoif.  <^  Sir,  William  Tem- 
ple Tvrns  the  first  writer  who  gave  cadence  to 
EngUsh  prose  ^    Before  his  time  they  were 
careless  of  arrangement,  and  did  not  mind 


*  The  antiunir,  in  vol.  i.  p.  89, 90,  says,  that  John- 
les  <naee  told  him,  **  that  be  had  formed  his  style 
upon    thai  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  upon 
'      ^    Proposal  Ibr  hh   Dictiojmrv.     He 
mirtakso;  or,  if  he  imaf  ined  at  first 


whether  a  sentence  ended  with  an  impor^ 
tant  word  or  an  insignificant  word,  or  with 
what  part  of  speech  it  was  concluded." 
Mr.  Langton,  who  now  had  joined  us,  com- 
mended Clarendon.  Johnson.  '<  He  is 
objected  to  for  his  parentheses,  his  involved 
clauses,  and  his  want  of  harmony.  But  he 
is  supported  by  his  matter.  It  is,  indeed, 
owing  to  a  plethory  of  matter  that  his  style  is 
so  faulty:  every  substanee  (smiling  to* Mr. 
Harris)  has  so  many  aeeidenta. — To  be 
distinct,  we  must  talk  analytically.  If 
we  analyse  language,  we  must  speak  of 
it  grammatically;  if  we  analyse  argument, 
we  must  speak  of  it  logically."  Garrick. 
"  Of  all  the  translations  that  ever  were  at- 
tempted, I  think  Elphinston's  Martial  the 
most  extraordinary^.  He  consulted  me 
upon  it,  who  am  a  little  of  an  epigramma- 
tist myself,  you  know.  I  told  him  freely, 
'  You  do  n't  seem*  to  have  that  turn.'  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  serious;  and  finding  he 
was,  I  advised  him  against  publishing. 
Why,  his  translation  is  more  difficult  to  un<p 
derstand  than  the  original.  I  thought  him 
a  man  of  some  talents;  but  he  seems  crazy 
in  this."  JoBNSON.  "  Sir,  you  have  done 
what  I  had  not  courage  to  do.  But  he  did 
not  ask  my  advice,  and  I  did  not  force  it 
upon  him,  to  make  him  angr^  with  me." 
GfARRicK.  «  But  as  a  friend,  sir — '*  John- 
son.  "  Why,  such  a  friend  as  I  am  with 
him — no,"  Garrick.  "  But  if  you  see  a 
friend  going  to  tumble  over  a  precipice  ?  " 
Johnson.    <*  That  is  an  extravagant  case, 

that  he  was  imitating  Temple,  he  was  very  un- 
succenliil,  for  nothing  can  be  more  unlike  than 
the  simplicity  of  Temple  and  the  richoess  of 
JohxMon.**  This  observation  of  our  authonr,  oa 
the  first  view,  seems  perfectly  just;  but,  on  a 
closer  examination,  h  will,  I  think,  appear  to 
have  been  founded  on  a  misapprehension.  Mr. 
Boeweil  understood  Johnson  too  literally.  He 
did  not,  I  conceive,  mean,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
imitate  Templets  style  in  all  its  parts;  but  that  be 
formed  his  style  on  him  and  Chambers  (perhaps 
the  paper  published  in  17S7,  relative  to  his  second 
edition,  entitled  '*  Considerations,"  &c.)*  taking 
from  each  what  was  most  worthy  of  miitation. 
The  passage  before  ns,  I  think,  shows  that  he 
learned  from  Temple  to  modulate  his  periodic, 
and,  in  that  respect  only^  made  him  bis  pattern. 
In  this  view  of  the  subject  there  is  no  difficulty. 
He  might  leam  from  Chambers,  compoctnesi, 
strength,  and  precision  (in  opposition  to  the  laxity 
of  style  which  had  long  prevailed);  from  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  (who  was  certainly  one  of  his 
archety^ea),  pondera  verbarum,  vigour  and  en- 
ergy of  expression;  and  from  Temple,  harmonious 
arrangement,  the  due  collocation  of  words,  and 
the  other  arts  and  graces  of  composition  here 
enumerated:  and  yet,  after  aH,  his  style  might 
bear  no  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  any  of 
these  writers,  though  it  bad  profited  by  each. — 
Malons. 
*  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  85.-^Ed.] 
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sir.    Ton  are  sure  a  ftiend  will  thank  you 
for  hindering  him  from  tumbling  over  a 

Erecipice:  but,  in  the  other  case,  I  should 
urt  nis  vanity,  and  do  him  no  ffood.  He 
would  not  take  my  advice.  His  Brother-in- 
law,  Strahan,  sent  him  a  subscription  of 
fiAy  pounds,  and  said  he  would  send  him 
fiily  more,  if  he  would  not  publish."  Gar- 
rick.  "  What !  eh  !  is  Strahan  a  good 
judge  of  an  epigram  ?  Is  not  he  rather  an 
obtu$e  man,  en  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
he  may  not  be  a  judge  of  an  epigram :  but 
you  see  he  is  a  judge  of  what  is  not  an  ep- 
igram." BoswELL.  "  It  is  easy  for  you, 
Mr.  Garrick,  to  talk  to  an  authour  as  you 
talked  to  £lphinston;  you,  who  have  been 
so  long  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  rejecting 
the  plays  of  poor  authours.  You  are  an  old 
judge,  who  nave  oflen  pronounced  sentence 
of  death.  You  are  a  practised  surgeon, 
who  have  oflen  amputated  limbs;  and 
though  this  may  have  been  for  the  good  of 
your  patients,  they  cannot  like  you.  Those 
who  nave  undergone  a  dreadful  operation 
are  not  very  fond  of  seeine  the  operator 
affain.**  Garrick.  "  Yes,  1  know  enough 
of  that  There  was  a  reverend  gentleman 
(Mr.  Hawkins),  who  wrote  a  tragedy,  the 
BiBOB  of  someUiingi,  which  I  refused." 
Harris.  "So,  the  siege  was  raised." 
Johnson.  "  Ay,  he  came  to  me  and  com- 
plained; and  told  me,  that  Garrick  said  his 
play  was  wrong  in  the  eaTieoeiion,  Now, 
what  is  the  concoction  of  a  play  ?  ^  ^Here 
Garrick  started,  and  twisted  himself,  and 
seemed  sorely  vexed;  for  Johnson  told  me, 
he  believed  the  story  was  true).  Gar- 
rick. "  I —  I  —  I  — said,^r«<  concoction  s." 
Johnson  (smiling^.  <<  Well,  he  left  out 
first.  And  Rich,  ne  said,  refused  him  in 
faUe  Engli$h  :  he  could  show  it  under  his 
nand."  Garrick.  "  He  wrote  to  roe  in 
violent  wrath,  for  having  refused  his  play: 
'  Sir,  this  is  growing  a  very  serious  ana  ter- 
rible affair.  I  am  resolved  to  publish  my 
play.  I  will  appeal  to  the  world;  and  how 
wiU  your  judgment  appear  ? '  I  answered, 
'Sir,  notwit^tandinff  all  the  seriousness, 
and  all  the  terrours,  Ihave  no  objection  to 
your  publishing  your  play:  and  as  you  live 
at  a  great  distance  (Devonshire,  I  believe), 
if  you  will  send  it  to  me,  I  will  convey  it  to 
the  press.'  I  never  heard  more  of  it,  ha  ! 
ha!  ha!" 

On  Friday,  April  10, 1  found  Johnson  at 
home  in  the  morning.    We  resumed  the 

1  It  was  called  *<  The  Siege  of  Aleppo.'*  Mr. 
Hawkins,  the  anthonr  of  it,  was  ibmierly  profea- 
aor  of  poetry  at  Oxford.  It  ia  printed  iu  his 
*' Miieellaniea,"  8  yrohL  8vo. — ^Boiwki.l. 

'  Garrick  had  high  authority  ibr  this  expreaskm. 
Diydeaoses  it  in  his  prelace  to  **GEdipii8.** — 
Max«onx.  [And  aorely  "  eoncoetian  **  alone 
was  aa  cood  aa  **  Jir$t  concoctwn,*'  whkh  latter 
phiase  Johnaos  w     vrilling  to  admit. — ^£n.]         I 


conversation  of  yeaterday.  He  pat  me  is 
mind  of  some  of  it  which  had  escaped  nj 
memory,  afid  enabled  me  to  record  it  more 

Sirfectfy  than  I  otherwise  could  have  done. 
e  was  much  pleased  with  my  paying  to 
great  attention  to  his  recommendation  in 
1763,  the  period  when  our  acquaintance  be- 
gan, that  I  should  keep  a  journal ;  and  I 
could  perceive  he  was  secretly  pleased  to 
find  so  much  of  the  fruit  of  his  mind  pr^ 
served;  and  as  he  had  been  used  to  imagine 
and  say  that  he  always  laboured  when  he 
said  a  good  thing, — it  delighted  him,  on  i 
review,  to  find  that  his  conversation  teem«i 
with  point  and  imagery. 

I  said  to  him,  <*  You  were  yesterday,  mr, 
in  remarkably  good  humour^  but  there  was 
nothing  to  onend  you,  nothing  to  produce 
irritation  or  violence.  There  was  no  held 
oflfender.  There  was  not  one  capital  con- 
viction. It  was  a  maiden  assize.  Yoo  haii 
on  your  white  gloves  s.* 

He  (bund  fault  with  our  friend  Lan^ton 
for  having  been  too  silent.  "  Sir,'*  said  I, 
"  you  will  recollect  that  he  veiy  properlv 
took  up  Sir  Joshua  for  being  giad  that 
Charles  Fox  had  praised  Goklsmith*B 
'Traveller,'  and  you  joined  him."  JoRsr* 
SON.  "Yes,  sir,  I  knocked  Fox  on  the 
head,  without  ceremony.  Reynolds  ia  too 
much  under  Fox  and  Burke  at  present  K 
He  is  under  the  Fox  Start  and  the  lrt$h 
eomtellation.  He  is  always  under  aoroe 
planet"  Boswell.  "There  is  no  Fox 
starV  JoBifsoN.  "But  there  is  a  dog 
star."  BoswfiLL.  "  They  say,  indeed,  a 
fox  and  a  dog  are  the  same  animal.** 

I  reminded  him  of  a  gentleman  who, 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley  said,  was  first  talkative 
from  affectation,  and  then  silent  from  the 
same  cause;  that  he  first  thought  "  I  shall 
be  celebrated  as  the  liveliest  roan  in  every 
company; "  and  then,  all  at  once,  "  O !  it 
is  much  more  respectable  to  be  grave  and 
look  wise.'*  "He  has  reversed  the  Py- 
thagorean discipline,  by  bcnng  first  talkatiw, 
and  then  silent  He  reverses  the  coune 
of  nature  too;  he  was  first  the  gav  butt^* 
fly,  and  then  the  creeping  wonn.^  John- 
son laughed  loud  and  long  at  this  expannca 
and  illustration  of  what  he  himself  bad  toU 
me. 

We  dined  together  with  Mr.  Scott  (nov 
Sir  William  S<^tt,  his  majesty^  advocate 
general),  at  his  chambers  m  the  Xemplr- 
nobody  else  there.  The  company  beui; 
small,  Johnson  was  not  in  such  spirits  as 
he  had  been  the  preceding  day,  and  for  a 

'  [At  an  sflBize,  where  there  baa  hseB  ia» 
capital  conriction,  the  jadgb  reeeivaa  m  pas  of 
white  gloves. — Ed,"] 

*  [This  seema  to  support  the  Editor^ 
tore,  as  to  Mr.  Fox,  mUt^  v.  i  p.  Ml.— £o.J 

*  [There  ia  a  eoDrtsUatfen  caUsd  ihs 
£j>.] 
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eoDfladerable  ttme  Uttle  was  said.  At  last 
he  burst  (brth:  <' Subordination  is  sadly 
broken  down  in  this  age.  No  man,  now, 
has  the  same  authority  which  his  father 
had— except  a  gaoler.  No  master  has  it 
over  his  servants;  it  is  diminished  in  our 
colleges;  nay,  in  our  grammar-schools." 
Bos  WELL.  **  What  is  the  cause  of  this, 
sir?  ••  Johnson.  "  Wh^,  the  coming  in 
of  the  Scotch,'*  laughmg  sarcasticSly. 
BoswcLL.  '*  That  is  to  say,  things  have 
been  turned  topsy-turvv. — But  your  serious 
cause."  Johnson,  "why,  sir,  there  are 
many  causes,  thechief  of  which  is,  I  think, 
the  great  increase  of  money.  No  man 
now  depends  upon  the  lord  of  a  manor, 
when  he  can  send  to  another  country  and 
fetch  provisions.  The  shoe-black  at  the 
entry  of  my  court  does  not  depend  on  me. 
I  can  deprive  him  but  of  a  penny  a  day, 
which  he  hopes  somebody  else  will  bring 
him;  and  that  penny  I  must  carry  to  another 
shoe-black,  so  the  trade  suffers  nothing.  I 
have  explained  in  my  'Journey  to  the 
Hebrides,'  how  gold  and  silver  destroy 
feudal  subordination.  But,  besides,  there  is 
a  general  relaxation  of  reverence.  No  son 
now  depends  upon  his  father,  as  in  former 
times.  Patermty  used  to  be  considered  as 
of  itself  a  great  thing,  which  had  a  right  to 
many  claims.  That  is,  in  general,  reduced 
to  very  small  bounds.  My  hope  is,  that  as 
anarchy  produces  tyranny,  tnis  extreme 
relaxation  will  produce yrent  slrtc/to." 

Talking  of  rame,  for  which  there  is  so 
^reat  a  desire,  I  observed,  how  little  there 
IS  of  h  in  reality,  compared  with  the  other 
objects  of  human  attention.    "  Let  every 
man  recollect,  and  he  will  be  sensible  how 
small  a  part  of  his  time  is  employed  in  talk- 
ing or  tninking  of  Shakspeare,  Voltaire,  or 
any  of  the  most  celebrated  men  that  have 
ever  lived,  or  are  now  supposed  to  occupy 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
Let  this  be  extracted  and  compressed ;  into 
what  a  narrow  space  will  it  go  !  *'    I  then 
silly   introduced  Mr.  Gar  rick's  fame,  and 
hi.s    assuming  the  airs  of  a  great  man. 
Job  risoN.    ^' Sir,  it  is  wonderful  how  Nttle 
Garrick  assumes.     No,  sir,  6a nick  forttt- 
natn  rtverefUtt  haheU    Consider,  sir;  cele- 
brated men  such  as  you  have  mentioned, 
have  had  their  applause  at  a  distance ;  but 
Garrick  had  it  dashed  in  his  face,  sounded 
iu  hU  ears,  and  went  home  every  night  with 
the  plaudits  of  a  thousand  in  his  cranium. 
Then,  sir,  Garrick  did  not  Jind^  but  made 
bia  way  to  the  tables,  the  levees,  and  almost 
the  bed-ehambers  of  the  great.    Then,  sir, 
Garrick  had  under  him  a  numerous  body 
of  people;   who*  from  fear  of  his  power, 
and  hopes  of  his  favour,  and  admiration  of 
hi«  talents,  were  constantly  submissive  to 
him.     And  here  is  a  man  who  has  advanced 
the  dignity  of  his  profession,    Garrick  hw 


made  a  pla^r  a  higher  character. "  Scott. 
"  And  ne  is  a  very  sprightly  writer  too.'* 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir;  and  all  this  supported 
bv  great  wealth  of  his  own  acquisition.  If 
all  mis  had  happened  to  me,  I  should  have 
had  a  couple  of  fellows  with  long  poles 
walking  before  me,  to  knock  down  every 
body  that  stood  in  the  way.  Consider,  if 
all  this  had  happened  to  Gibber  or  Quin, 
they  'd  have  lumped  over  the  moon.  Yet 
Garrick  speaKs  to  im"  (smiling).  Bos- 
well.  *<  And  Garrick  is  a  very  good  man, 
a  charitable  man."  Johnson.  <<Sir,  a 
liberal  man.  He  has  given  away  more 
money  than  any  man  in ISngiand.  There 
may  be  a  little  vanity  mixed :  but  he  has 
shown,  that  money  is  not  his  first  object  i." 
BoswELL.  "Yet  Foote  used  to  say  of 
him,  that  he  walked  out  with  an  intention 
to  do  a  generous  action;  but,  turning  the 
corner  of  a  street,  he  met  with  the  ghost 
of  a  half-pennv,  which  frightened  him." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  that  is  very  true, 
too:  for  I  never  knew  a  man  of  whom  it 
could  be  said  with  less  certainty  to-dav, 
what  he  will  do  to-morrow,  than  Garrick; 
it  depends  so  much  on  his  humour  at  the 
time."  ScoTT.  *<I  am  glad  to  hear  of 
his  liberality.  He  has  been  represented  as 
very  saving."  Johnson.  "  With  his  do- 
mestic saving  we  have  nothing  to  do.  T 
remember  drinking  tea  with  him  long  ago, 

'  [Mia  Hawking  sayi ,  "  At  Hampton,  and  in 
its  neighbonrbood,  Mr.  and  Mia.  Gamck  took  the 
rank  of  the  noMeaje— every  things  waa  in  good 
taite,  and  hia  eatabliahment  diatingnished — he 
drove  foor  honiea  when  {|oiog  to  town.**  She 
adda  the  following  description  of  bis  personal  ap- 
pearance: '*  I  see  him  now  in  a  dark  blue  coat, 
the  button-boles  bound  with  gold,  a  small  cocked 
hat  laced  with  gold,  his  waistcoat  very  open,  and 
his  countenance  never  at  rest,  and,  indeed,  seldom 
hia  person;  for,  in  the  relaxation  of  the  country, 
be  gave  way  to  all  bis  natural  volatility,  and  with 
my  father  was  perfectly  at  ease,  sometimes  sitting 
on  a  table,  and  then,  u  he  saw  my  brothers  at  a 
distance  on  the  lawn,  shooting  off  like  an  arrow 
out  of  a  bow  in  a  spirited  cluae  of  them  round 
the  garden.  I  remember — when  my  father, 
having  me  in  hia  hand,  met  hiin  on  the  common, 
riding  bis  pretty  pony — hia  moving  my  compasi- 
sion  by  lamentuig  the  mnerv  of  being  summoned 
to  town  in  hot  weather  (I  think  August,  to  play 
before  the  King  oft  Denmark.  I  thought  him 
sincere,  and  hia  case  pitiable,  till  mv  father  assured 
me  that  he  was  in  reality  very  well  pleased,  and 
that  what  he  groaned  at  aa  labour,  was  an  honour 
paid  to  his  talenta.  The  nataral  eipression  of  his 
countenance  was  iar  from  placidity.  I  confeas  I 
waa  afraid  of  him;  more  so  than  I  waa  of  John- 
son, whom  I  knew  not  to  be,  nor  could  soppoao 
be  ever  would  be  thought  to  be,  an  extraordinary 
man.  Garrick  had  a  frown  and  spoke  impetuous- 
ly. Johnson  waa  alow  and  kind  in  bis  way  to 
duMnn." — Mi$$  Hdwkm$*9  Mtmmrn^  vol.  i.  p. 
21.~Eo.] 
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wh«n  Peg  Wofiington  made  it,  and  he 

« rumbled  at  her  for  making  it  too  strong  K 
[e  had  then  begun  to  feel  money  in  his 
pursei  and  did  not  know  when  he  should 
have  enough  of  it."  [The  generosity 
'^^^  of  David  Garrick  to  the  late  Mr,  Be- 
'*  renffer  ^,  who  had  fallen  into  distress 
by  wit  or  by  negligence,  was  as  memorable 
and  as  meritorious.  He  sent  him  back  his 
securities  for  500/.  with  a  donation  of  a 
bank  note  of  SOO/.] 

On  the  subject  of  wealth,  the  proper  use 
of  it,  and  the  effect  of  that  art  which  is  call- 
ed economy,  he  observed, "  It  is  wonderful 
to  think  how  men  of  very  large  estates  not 
only  spend  their  yearly  incomes,  but  are 
often  actually  in  want  of  monev.  It  is 
clear  thev  have  not  value  for  what  they 
spend.  Lord  Shelbume^  told  me,  that  a 
man  of  high  rank,  who  looks  into  his  own 
affairs,  may  have  ail  that  he  ought  to  have, 
all  that  can  be  of  any  use,  or  appear  with 
any  advantage,  for  five  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  Therefore,  a  great  proportion  must 
go  in  waste;  and  indeed,  this  is  the  case 
with  most  people,  whatever  their  fortune 
ia."  Bos  WELL.  '*  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  of 
this.  But  how  is  it?  What  is  waste?  " 
JoHvsov.  "  Why,  sir,  breakinff  bottles, 
and  a  thousand  other  things.  Waste  can- 
not be  accurately  told,  though  we  are  sensi- 
ble how  destructive  it  is.  Economy  on  the 
one  hand,  by  which  a  certain  income  is 
made  to  mamtain  a  man  genteelly,  and 
waste  on  the  other,  by  which,  on  the  same 
income,  another  man  lives  shabbily,  cannot 
be  defined.  It  is  a  very  nice  thing;  as  one 
man  wears  his  coat  out  much  sooner  than 
another,  we  cannot  tell  how." 

We  talked  of  war.  Johhsoh.  *<  Every 
man  ^inks  meanly  of  himself  for  not  having 
been  a  soldier,  or  not  having  been  at  sea." 
BoswKLL.  <<Lord  Mansfield  does  not" 
JoHNSOK.  "  Sir,  if  Lord  Mansfield  were  in 
a  company  of  general  officers  and  admirals 
who  have  been  in  service,  he  would  shrink; 
he  'd  wish  to  creep  under  the  table."  Bos- 
WKLL.  <  *  No ;  he  'd  think  he  could  try  them 
all."  JoRNSoK.  "  Yes,  if  he  could  catch 
them:  but  they'd  try  him  much  sooner. 
No,  sir;  were  Socrates  and  Charles  the 
Twelfth  of  Sweden  both  present  in  any 
company,  and  Socrates  tqsav,  *  Folk>wme, 
and  hear  a  lecture  in  philosophy;'  and 
Charles,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  to 
sav,  *  Follow  me,  and  dethrone  the  Czar,' 


>  When  Jofanwn  told  this  little  anecdote  to 
Jodnia  Reynold!,  he  mentioned  a  cireaimlBiice 
which  he  omitted  to-day^*<  Why,"  laid  Gairick, 
"  it  ii  as  red  ai  blood.* '^>Bo«wbi.l. 
'  [See  onfe,  vol.  i.  p.  268.~£d.] 
'  [It  does  not  appear  when  or  bow  be  wai  ao* 
qaaioted  with  Lord  Shelbone.  Probably  he  may 
have  met  liiin  at  his  brother's,  Mr.  Fitamaarioe'a. 
Stepcttt  May  7th,  1780 — Ed.] 


a  man  would  be  ashamed  to  folkmSocnteL 
Sir,  the  impression  is  univenal}  yet  it  is 
strange.    As  to  the  sailor,  when  too  look 
down  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  apace 
below,  you  see  the  utmost  extremity  or  hu- 
man misery;  such  crowding,  such  filth,  nch 
stench!"    Boswkll.     "Yet  uilon  m 
happy."    JoBiraoH.    "  They  are  happy  a* 
brutes  are  happy,  with  apieceoTrieuimeil 
— ^with  the  grossest  sensuality.   But,  ar, 
the  profession  of  soldiers  andsailon  has  the 
dignity    of  danger.    Mankind  revereoce 
those  who  have  got  over  fear,  which  is  so 
general  a  weakness."    Scott    *^  Bat  is 
not  courage  mechanical,  and  to  be  acanifed' 
JoHK SOK.    •'  Why  yes,  sir,  in  t  coOeciiw 
sense.    Soldiers  condder  tiiemflelves  onlj 
as  partofa  great  machine."    Scott,  "^e 
find  people  fond  of  being  sailon."  Joju- 
soN.    "I  cannot  account  for  that,  iny  more 
than  I  can  account  for  other  stitnge  per- 
versions of  imagination."    EUs  abborreiice 
of  the  profession  of  a  sailor  was  \inifonaly 
violent;  but  in  conversation  he  always  ex- 
alted the  profession  of  a  soldier.   And  yet 
I  have,  in  my  larse  and  various  coQectioD 
of  his  writings,  aletter  to  an  exnioeDt  friend, 
in  which  he  expresses  himself  thw:  "  My 
god-son  called  on  me  lately.    He  '^y^* 
and  rationally  weary,  of  a  military  life.  If 
you  can  place  him  m  some  other  aUte,  I 
think  you  may  increase  his  bapptoeflB,  aod 
secure  his  virtue.    A  soldier's  time  is  pan- 
ed  in  distress  and  danger,  or  in  idleneas  ani 
corruption."    Such  was  his  cod  reflectioa 
in  his  study;  but  whenever  he  wis  wanacd 
and  animatM  by  the  presence  of  comftoj* 
he,  like  other  phiioeopherB  whose  miDds  are 
impregnated  with  {xwtical  fancT,  caogM 
the  common  enthusiasm  (or  spKodid  r^ 
nown. 

He  talked  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  of  whose 
abilities  he  thought  highly,  but  obaerved, 
that  he  did  not  Ulk  much  at  oar  Clab.  1 
have  heard  Mr.  Gibbon  remark,"  that  Mr. 
Fox  could  not  be  afraid  of  Dr.  Jokiw&i 
yet  he  certainly  was  very  shyof  saiyiagyJ 
thing  in  Dr.  Johnson's  P'**"^-''.  JJ{; 
Scott  now  quoted  what  was  said  of  Aw"" 
ades  by  a  U  reek  poet,  to  which  Jdunofi  m* 
sented  ^. 

*  Wkhing  to  dkoover  the  andent  obaenvboa 
here  referred  to,  I  applied  to  Sir  WiOitai  M 
on  the  sqbject,  bat  he  had  no  racoUactioD  of<- 
My  old  and  very  learned  friend,  Dr.  Mid"jJ 
Kearney,  formeiiy  senior  feHow  of  Tmfj  C* 
lege,  Dublin,  and  bow  Arehdeaeoa  of  RM^* 
Ireland,  has,  however,  moat  hamily  ^''^^ 
thispaange.  He  remarka  to  me  that  **  Mr  oo^ 
wett'a  memory  m«t  hera  have  daeaived  bi»;  ^ 
that  Mr.  Scott'a  obaenrainn  maat  hiTalMCB,tW 
•  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  iostanea  BMOtianad,  wi^ 
eooaidered  m  the  rtvene  of  Phmas;  *  of  vhwsi 
aa  Fhitaroh  raUtea  in  the  Life  of  Akabiaaei,  ta- 
polv,  theliaeediaa,aaid»Itialnio  bt  eu  <«<«» 
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He  told  VBf  that  be  had  given  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu a  catalofi^ue  of  all  Daniel  Defoe's 
works  of  imagination  ^;  moet,  if  n6t  all  of 
which,  aa  well  as  of  his  other  works,  he  now 
enumerated,  allowing  a  eonsiderahle  share 
of  merit  to  a  man,  who,  bred  a  tradesman, 
had  written  so  variouslj  and  so  well.  In- 
deed, his  "  Robinaon  Crusoe  "  is  enough  of 
itself  to  establish  his  reputation. 

He  expressed  great  indignation  at  the 
imposture  of  the  Coek-laiie  ghost,  and  rela- 
ted, with  mueh  satisfaction,  how  he  had 
assisted  in  detecting  the  cheat,  and  had 
published  an  account  of  it  in  the  newspa- 
pers. Upon  this  subject  I  incautiously 
offended  nim,  by  pressing  him  with  too 
many  questions,  and  he  showed  his  dis- 
plea^uteS.  i  apok>gi8ed,  saying,  that  "I 
asked  questions  in  order  to  be  instructed 
and  entertained;  I  repaired  eagerly  to  the 
fountain:  but  that  the  moment  ne  gave  me 
a  hint,  tne  moment  he  put  a  lock  upon  the 
well,  I  desisted."  <<But,  sir,"  said  he, 
'*  that  is  forcing  one  lo  do  a  disagreeable 
thing: "  and  he  continued  to  rate  me. 
<*  Nay,  sir,"  said  I,  <'  when  vou  have  put  a 
lock  upon  the  well,  so  that  I  can  no  longer 
drink,  do  not  make  the  fountain  of  your  wit 
play  upon  me  and  wet  me.'* 

He  sometimes  could  not  bear  being 
teascMi  with  questions.  I  was  once  present 
when  a  gentleman  asked  so  msny,  as, 
'<  What  did  you  do,  sir?  "  »  What  did 
you  say,  sir?  "  that  he  at  last  grew  enrsp 
gedf  and  ssid,  "  I  will  not  be  put  to  the 
fuetlum.  Don't  yoa  conaideri  sir,  that 
tlieae  are  not  the  manners  of  a  gentleman ' 
1  wiU  not  be  baited  with  isAol  and  ts^; 
what  m  this?  what  is  that?  why  is  a  cow's 
tail  kmg  ?  why  is  a  fox's  tail  bushy  ?  "  The 
gentleman,  who  wss  a  good  deal  out  of 
eouttfenance,  said,  "  Why,  sir,  you  are  so 
ffood,  that  I  venture  to  trouble  y^ou.** 
JoBjrsoir.  ''  Sir,  mv  being  so  good  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  be  so  Hi,** 

Talking  of  the  Jnstitia  hulk  at  Wool- 
wich, in  which  criminals  were  punished,  by 
being  confined  to  labour,  he  said,  "  I  do  not 
see  thstthey  are*  punished  by  this:  they 
must  have  worked  equally,  had  they  never 

sad  yet  he  is  BO  ^eaher.*'  If  thk  diMoverv  hid 
been  made  by  a  ■cholimt  on  ao  ancieot  antiKnir, 
widi  what  ardour  and  exsbaiaiit  praiw  would 
Beatley  or  Tkylor  have  ipokea  of  k!  Sir  William 
Scott,  to  whom  I  coromiinicated  Dr.  Kearney's 
iwnark,  b  perfectl^r  wtii6ed  that  it  is  correct.  A 
lew  other  obienratioos  have  been  cummaoicated 
by  the  same  gentleman.  £very  dewrical  reader 
vriOl  lameat  mat  they  are  not  more  numerooi. — 


been  guilty  of  stealing.  They  now  only 
work;  so,  afler  all,  they  have  gained;  what 
they  stole  is  clear  gain  to  them;  the  con- 
finement is  nothing.  Every  man  who 
works  is  confined:  the  smith  to  his  shop, 
the  tailor  to  his  garret"  Boswbll.  "And 
Lord  Mansfield  to  his  court."  Johhson. 
"  Yes,  sir.  You  know  the  notion  of  con- 
finement may  be  extended,  as  in  the  song, 
'Every  island  is  a  prison.'  There  is  in 
Dodsley'8  collection  a  copy  of  verses  to  the 
authour  of  that  song  3." 

Smith's  Latin  verses  on  Pococke,  the 
great  traveller  4,  were  mentioned.    He  re- 

Seated  some  of  them,  and  said  they  were 
mith's  best  verses. 

He  talked  with  an  uncommon  animation 
of  travelling  into  distant  countries;  that 
the  mind  vn»  enlarged  by  it,  and  that  an 
acquisition  of  dignity  of  character  was  de- 
rived from  it.  lie  expressed  a  particular 
enthusiasm  with  respect  to  visiting  the  wall 
of  China.  I  catchea  it  for  the  moment,  and 
said  I  reallv  believed  I  should  so  and  see 
the  wall  of  China  had  I  not  children,  of 
whom  it  was  my  duty  to  take  care.  *'  Sir," 
said  he.  "  bv  doing  so,  jrou  woukl  do  what 
woukl  be  of  importance  in  raisins  your  chil- 
dren to  eminence.  There  would  be  a  lus- 
tre reflected  upon  them  from  your  spirit 
and  curiosity.  They  would  be  at  all  times 
regarded  as  the  children  of  a  man  who  had 
g[one  to  view  the  wall  of  China.  I  am  se- 
rious, sir." 

When  we  had  left  Mr.  Scott's,  he  saicT, 
"  Will  you  ffo  home  with  me?  "  "  Sir," 
said  I,  "  it  is  late;  but  I  '11  go  with  you  for 
three  minutes."  Jobhson.  *<  Or  four.** 
We  went  to  Mrs.  Williams'a  room,  where 
we  found  Mr.  Allen  the  printer,  who  was 
the  landlord  of  his  house  in  Bolt-court,  a 
worthy,  obliging  man,  and  his  very  old 
acqusintance;  and  what  was  exceedingly 
amusing,  though  he  was  of  a  very  diminu- 
tive size,  he  used,  even  in  Johnson's  pre- 

'  I  have  in  vain  examined  Dodsley'i  Collectioo 
for  the  venee  here  refened  to;  nor  has  the  name 
of  the  aathonr  bean  ascertained.  The  song 
aUaded  to  b^gine  with  the  words, 

**  Wekomei  welcome,  brotiier  debtor } " 

it  oooiiits  of  aeveral  ataazM,  in  one  of  whkh  it  ii 
laid,  that  (eee  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  410.) 

**  Brery  faUmd  it  a  priton.**— M ax^vs. 


>  [Pipofaabty  the  M  whxh  k  to  be  iband  in 

'  [He  had  little  to  be  proad  of  b  this  affiiir, 
mnd,  iherrfbre,  was  aagiry  when  Bosweli  pwed 
liim.    See  anU^  vol.  i.  p.  188. — EdJ} 


*  Smith's  Venea  are  on  Edward  Pocoeke,  tha 
mat  oriental  lingaist:  he  travelled,  it  ii  tnie;  bat 
Dr.  Richard  Pococke,  late  Biihop  of  Onory,  who 
paUahed  IVavels  throng  the  £ast,  k  nraally 
called  thegrear  iraotUer, — ^KcAnNaT.  [Ed> 
ward  Poeocke  was  Canon  of  Chriit  Chareh  and 
Hebrew  fVofeaor  m  Oxford.  The  two  Poeookei 
flonridied  joit  a  eeataiy  apart;  the  one,  Edward, 
beu^  bom  m  1604)  Richard,  ia  tha  year  1704. 

-*-flAIiL.] 
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sence,  to  imitate  the  stately  periods  and 
slow  and  solemn  utterance  of  the  great 
man.  I  this  evening  boasted,  that  although 
I  did  not  write  what  is  called  stenography, 
or  short-hand,  in  appropriated  characters 
devised  for  the  purpose,  I  had  a  method  of 
my  own  of  writing  half  words,  and  leaving 
out  some  altogether,  so  as  vet  to  keep  the 
substance  and  language  of  any  discourse 
which  I  had  heard  so  much  in  view,  that  I 
could  give  it  very  completely  soon  afler  I 
had  taken  it  down.  He  defied  me,  as  he 
had  once  defied  an  actual  short-hand  wri- 
ter; and  he  made  the  experiment  by  reading 
slowly  and  distinctly  a  part  of  Robertson's 
"  History  of  America,"  while  I  endeavoured 
to  write  it  in  my  way  of  taking  notes.  It 
was  found  that  I  had  it  very  imperfectly; 
the  conclusion  ^  from  which  was,  that  its 
excellence  was  principally  owinff  to  a  stud- 
ied arrangement  of  words,  which  could  not 
be  varied  or  abridged  without  an  essential 
injury. 

On  Sunday,  April  13, 1  found  him  at  home 
before  dinner;  Dr.  Dodd's  poem,  entitled 
"  Thoughts  in  Prison,"  was  lyi^ST  ^pon  his 
table.  This  appearing  to  me  an  extraordi- 
nary effort  by  a  man  who  was  in  Newgate 
for  a  capital  crime,  I  was  desirous  to  hear 
Johnson's  opinion  of  it :  to  my  surprise,  he 
told  me  he  had  not  read  a  line  of  it.  I  took 
up  the  book  and  read  a  passage  to  him. 
JoHNsoK.  "  Prettv  well,  if  you  are  previ- 
ously disposed  to  like  them."  I  read  anoth- 
er passage,  with  which  he  was  better  pleas- 
ed. He  then  took  the  book  into  his  own 
hands,  and  having  looked  at  the  prayer  at 
the  end  of  it,  he  said,  "What  evidence  is 
there  that  this  was  composed  the  night  be- 
fore he  suffered  ?  I  do  not  believe  it."  He 
then  read  aloud  where  he  prays  for  the  king, 
&c.  and  observed,  "  Sir,  do  you  think  that 
a  man,  the  night  before  he  is  to  be  hanged, 
cares  for  the  succession  of  a  royal  family? 
Though,  he  may  have  composea  this  pray- 
er then.  A  man  who  has  been  canting  all 
his  life,  may  cant  to  the  last.  And  yet  a 
man  who  has  been  refused  a  pardon  afler  so 
much  petitioning,  would  hardly  be  praying 
thus  fervently  for  the  king  2." 

*  [This  is  odd  reasoniiig.  Most  readen  would 
have  come  to  the  mora  ohviow  conehnioa,  that 
Boswell  had  &iled  in  his  experiment  at  ahoit-haod. 
This  paasaf^e  ma^  aocoont  for  some  verbal  enois 
and  obacnrities  in  this  work:  when  copyinc  his 
notes,  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  dme,  Mr.  Bos- 
well  probably  misimdeiilood  his  own  abbrevia- 
tioDs. — ^Ed.] 

'  [It  does  not  seem  consistent  that  Johnson 
should  have  thus  spoken  of  one,  in  the  sincerity 
of  whose  repentance  he  had  so  much  confidence 
as  to  desire  to  have  the  benefit  of  hit  prayera, 
{ante^  p.  108).  The  observation,  too,  on  the 
player  **  for  the  kii^  "  seems  mconsidente;  b»- 
oanse,  if  Dodd  was  a  sincere  penitent,  he  wedd  be 


He,  and  I,  and  Mn.  Willlami,  ireatto 
dine  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Peicy.  Talk- 
ing of  Goldsmith,  Johnson  said,  he  vm 
very  envious.  I  defended  him,  1^  obmr- 
ing,  that  he  owned  it  frankly  upon  afi  oeca- 
sions.  Johhson.  "  Sir,  yoa  are  eoforebf 
the  charge.  He  had  so  mueh  envy,  that 
he  could  not  conceal  it  He  was  ao  fail  of 
it,  that  he  overflowed.  He  talked  of  it,  to 
be  sure,  often  enough.  Now,  sir,  what  i 
man  avows,  he  is  not  ashajned  to  think; 
though  many  a  man  thinks  what  he  ii 
ashamed  to  avow.  We  are  all  eonow 
naturally;  but  by  checking  envy,  we  get 
the  better  of  it.  So  we  are  all  thieres  aat* 
u rally;  a  child  always  tries  to  get  at  what 
it  wants  the  nearest  way :  by  good  intnc- 
tion  and  good  habits  this  is  cured,  till  a mai 
has  not  even  an  inclination  to  seize  vbatia 
another's ;  has  no  struggle  with  himself 
about  it" 

And  here  I  shadl  record  a  soeM  of  too 
much  heat  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Br. 
Percy,  which  I  shouki  have  lappmaed, 
were  it  not  that  it  gave  occaskm  to  diapiar 
the  truly  tender  and  benevolent  heart  of 
Johnson,  who,  as  soon  as  he  found  a  friead 
was  at  all  hurt  by  any  thing  which  he  had 
"  said  in  his  wrath,'*  was  not  only  prompt 
and  desirous  to  be  reconciled,  but  exerted 
himself  to  make  ample  r^ntion. 

Books  of  travels  having  been  meBtknxd, 
Johnson  praised  Pennant  very  hirhlj,  as  he 
didatDunvegan,inthel8leofSkv^.  Dr. 
Percy  knowing  himself  to  be  the  heir  oale 
of  the  ancient  Percies^,  and  haviof  the 


aaxiona  to  reconcile  hknself  with  all 
and,  as  the  king  might  have  saved  hii  fifei  v^ 
would  not,  Dodd*s  piayer  for  hini  was  pnb^klf 
neither  form  nor  flattery,  (for  what  eodd  iki 
avail  hun  at  that  boor  ?)  bnt  the  pnwf  of  «^ 
tion,  and  of  the  absence  of  all  pODoasl  nMi- 
ment. — ^Ed.] 
>  [See  anU,  vol.  i.  p.  89ftw— Eo.] 
4  See  this  accurately  stated,  and  tbsdemrt« 
his  family  from   the  Earls  of  Northambcffaad 
clearly  deduced  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nsah'a  execM 
"  History  of  Worcesterehiie,"   voL  iL  p^  *IS. 
The  Doctor  has  subjoined  a  note,  in  which  M 
says,  *■  The  editor  hath  seen,  and  carefiilly  eip 
amined  the  proofi  of  all  the  paitieobn  aboti 
mentioned,  now  in  the  posacsMOB  of  the  Re^ 
Thomas  Percy."    The  same  proofi  I  have  »» 
myself  carefully  ezamraed,  and  have  ««  *J* 
additional  proon  which  have  occafied  liace  tli 
Doctor's  book  was  published;  and  hoth  w  i 
lawyer  accustomed  to  the  coosideratioa  of  <^ 
dence,  and  as  a  genealogiit  veiaed  ia  the  ^)^ 
pedigrees,  I  am  fully  KUiified.    I  caaoot  bdp  ob- 
serving, as  a  circumstance  of  no  amall  moiMtft 
that  in  tracing  the  Biahop  of  Dromore'i  jeM»h 
gy,  essential  aid  was  given  by  the  Itte  I3"*]*J" 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  heireaaof  ^^."^ 
trious  house;  a  lady  not  only  of  high  dipiity  « 
spirit,  such  as  became  her  noMe  blood,  b^e^ 
•zoellent  ondeiBlaBdiiHi  and  livsly  takato.   wtt 
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wannest  and  most  dtttif\il  ftttachment  to 
th«  noble  house  of  Northumberland,  could 
not  sit  quietly  and  hear  a  man  praised,  who 
had  spcwen  dusrespectfully  of  Alnwick  Cas- 
tle and  the  dake's  pleasure-grounds,  espe- 
cially as  he  thought  meanly  of  his  travels. 
He  therefore  opposed  Johnson  eagerly. 
Johnson.  **  Pennant,  in  what  he  has  said 
of  Alnwick,  baa  done  what  he  intended;  he 
has  made  yon  very  angry."  Pehct.  "  He 
has  said  the  garden  is  trim,  which  is  repre- 
aentinff  it  like  a  citizen's  parterre,  when  the 
truth  18,  there  »  a  ytry  large  extent  of  fine 
turf  and  grave)  walks."  Johnson.  "  Ac- 
cording to  your  own  account,  sir,  Pennant 
is  right  It  it  trim.  Here  is  grass  cut 
ckMe,  and  gravel  rolled  smooth.  Is  not 
that  trim?  The  extent  is  nothing  against 
that;  a  mile  may  be  as  trim  as  a  souare 
yiird.  Tour  extent  puts  me  in  mind  or  the 
citizen's  enlarged  dinner,  two  pieces  of 
roast-beef,  and  two  puddinpa  >.  There  is 
no  variety,  no  mind  exerted  in  laying  out 
the  ground,  no  trees."  PEacv.  "  He  pre- 
tends to  give  the  natural  history  of  North- 
umberland, and  yet  to/kes  no  notice  of  the 
immense  number  of  trees  planted  there  of 
late."  Johnson.  *<  That,  sir,  has  nothinj^ 
to  do  with  the  natvral  history;  that  is  dvtl 
history.  A  man  who  gives  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  oak,  is  not  to  tell  how  many 
oaCs  have  been  planted  in  this  place  or  that. 
A  man  woo  gives  the  natural  history  of  the 
cow,  is  not  to  tell  how  many  cows  are  milked 
at  Islington.  The  animal  is  the  same, 
whether  milked  in  the  Park  or  at  Islington." 
Pbhct.  *'  Pennant  does  not  describe  well; 
a  carrier  who  goes  along  the  side  of  Loch- 
lomond  would  describe  it  better."  John- 
son. **  I  think  he  describes  very  well." 
PsKCT.  "  I  travelled  after  him."  John- 
son. "  And /travelled  after  him."  PsacT. 
**  But,  my  good  friend,  you  are  short-sight- 
ed, and  do  not  see  so  well  as  I  do."  I  won- 
devedat  Dr.  Percy's  venturing  thus.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  nothing  at  the  time;  but  in- 
flammable particles  were  collecting  for  a 
cloud  to  burst.  In  a  little  while  Dr.  Percy 
said  something  more  in  disparagement  or 
Pennant.     Johnson  (pointedly).     "  This 

ft  fiur  pfide  I  cen  boast  of  the  honour  of  faer 

gmos^  eoire^Kindeace,  speoiiiieiM  of  which  adom 

mj  urchiveR. — ^Bgswelxi. 

t  [It  is  obsenrable  that  the  same  illwtraHon 

of  the  tome  'ttii«c^  ii  to  be  found  in  the  Heroick 

ISpisile  to  8ir  William  Chamben  : 

**  For  what  to  nature  .^— ring  her  changn  round, 
Her  iliree  Seet  notes  are  w«ier,  plants,  and  gronnd ; 
Proloox  eke  peal,  yet  epite  of  all  your  clatter. 
Tile  tcdloua  chime  la  atill  ground,  plants,  and  water. 
So  whea  some  JcHoi  his  dnll  invention  racks 
To  ilfnl  Boodle^  dinnerror  Almack^s, 
T1u«e  oacooth  lep  of  mutton  shock  oar  eyei^ 
Tkrae  roasted  gvsae,  three  buttered  apple  pies." 

*th$  Strtfidt  Epi$tle  had  appeared  in  1778:  lo 
ihu  JofaiLion  ns  diHibt  borrowed  the  idea  nom 
that  flpinted'aiid  pungent  Mttre.-^En.] 
roL.  II.  31 


is  the  resentment  of  a  narrow  mind,  because 
he  did  not  find  erery  thing  in  Northumber- 
land." Pebct  (feeling  the  stroke).  «  Sir, 
you  may  he  as  rude  as  you  please."  John- 
son. "  Hold,  sir !  Do  n't  talk  of  rudeness : 
remember,  sir,  you  told  me,"  puffing  hard 
with  passion  struggling  for  a  vent,  "  I  was 
short-sighted.  We  have  done  with  civility. 
We  are  to  be  as  rude  as  we  please."  Per- 
ot. "  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  I  did  not  mean 
to  be  uncivil."  Jobnson.  <M  cannot  say  so, 
sir;  for  I  did  mean  to  be  uncivil,  thinking 
you  had  been  uncivil."  Dr.  Percy  rose, 
ran  up  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
assured  him  affectionately  that  his  meaning 
had  been  misunderstood;  upon  which  a  re- 
conciliation instantly  took  place.  Johnson. 
"  My  dear  sir,  I  am  willing  you  shaU  hang 
Pennant."  PEacT  (resuming  the  former 
subject).  "Pennant  complains  that  the 
helmet  is  not  hung  out  to  invite  to  the  haU 
of  hospitality.  Now  I  never  heard  that  it 
was  a  custom  to  hang  out  a  helmet  ^.^* 
Johnson.  "  Hang  him  up,  hang  him  up." 
Bo  SWELL  (humouring  the  joke).  "  Hang 
out  his  skull  instead  of  a  helmet,  and  you 
may  drink  ale  out  of  it  in  your  hall  of  Odin, 
as  he  is  your  enemy;  that  will  be  trul^r  an- 
cient There  will  be  'Northern  Antiqui- 
ties 3.'"  Johnson.  "  He's  a  whigf  sir  ;  a 
tad  dog,^*  smiling  at  his  own  violent  ex- 
pressions, merely  for  political  difference  of 
opinion :  "  but  he's  the  best  traveller  I  ever 
read;  he  observes  more  things  than  anyone 
else  does." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  was  too 
high  praise  of  a  writer  who  traversed  a  wide 
extent  of  country  in  such  haste,  that  he 
could  put  together  only  curt  frittered  frag- 
ments of  his  own,  and  afterwards  procured 
supplemental  intelligence  from  parochial 
ministers,  and  others  not  the  best  qualified 
or  most  partial  narrators,  whose  ungenerous 
prejudice  against  the  house  of  Stuart  glares 
m  misrepresentation;  a  writer,  who  at  best 
treats  merely  of  superficial  objects,  and 
shows  no  philosophical  investigation  of 
character  and  manners,  such  as  Johnson 
has  exhibited  in  his  masterly  "  Journey" 
over  part  of  the  same  ground;  and  who,  it 
should  seem  from  a  desire  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  Scotch,  has  flattered  the 
people  of  North  Britain  so  inordinately  and 

'  It  certainly  was  a  custom,  as  appeara  from 
the  fbllowing  paaaage  in  "  Perceforest,  vol.  iij, 
p.  109: — *'  Fasoient  mettre  an  pltis  bault  de  leur 
hostel  on  heaulme,  en  aigne  que  tons  les  gentila 
hommes  et  gentilles  femmes  entrassent  hardiment 
en  leor  hostel  comme  en  lenr  propre/'  &c. — 
Kkarnet.  The  anthoor's  second  son,  Mr. 
James  Boswell,  had  noticed  this  passage  in  *'  Per- 
ceforeal,'*  and  suggested  to  me  the  same  rainaik. 

— ^AfALONB. 

'  The  title  of  a  book  translated  by  Dr.  Percy. 

— ^BOSWELL. 
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with  80  little  discrimination,  that  the  jadi- 
Cioua  and  candid  amongst  them  must  be  dis- 
gusted, while  they  value  more  the  plain, 
just,  yet  kindly  Tejfort  of  Johnson. 

Having  impartially  censured  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, as  a  Traveller  m  Scotland,  let  me  al- 
low him,  from  authorities  much  better  than 
mine,  his  deserved  praise  as  an  able  zoolo- 
gist; and  let  me  also,  from  my  own  under- 
standing and  feelings,  acknowledge  the  merit 
of  his  "  London,"  which,  though  said  to  be 
not  quite  accurate  in  some  particulars,  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  topographical  per- 
formances that  ever  appeared  in  any  lan- 
l^uage.  Mr.  Pennant,  liKe  his  countrymen 
in  general,  has  the  true  Sjpirit  of  a.  gentleman. 
As  a  proof  of  it,  I  shall  quote  from  his 
*<  London  "  the  passage  in  which  he  speaks 
of  my  illustrious  friend. 

*'  I  must  by  no  means  omit  Bolt-^ourt, 
the  long  residence  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
a  man  of  the  strongest  natural  abilities, 
great  learning,  a  most  retentive  memory, 
of  the  deepest  and  most  unaffected  piety 
and  morality,  mingled  with  those  numerous 
weaknesses  and  prejudices  which  his  friends 
have  kindly  taken  care  to  draw  from  their 
dread  abode'.  I  brought  on  myself  his 
transient  anger,  by  observing  jthat  in  his 
tour  in  Scotland,  he  once  had  long  and  wo- 
ful  experience  of  oats  being  the  food  of  men 
in  Scotland  as  they  were  of  horses  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  a  national  reflection  unwor- 
thy of  him,  and  I  shot  my  bolt.  In  turn 
he  gave  me  a  tender  hug  3.  Con  amore  he 
also  said  of  me,  '  The  dog  is  a  whig  V  I 
admired  the  virtues  of  Lord  Russel,  and 
pitied  his  fall.  I  should  have  been  a  whig 
at  the  Revolution.  There  have  been  peri- 
ods since  in  which  I  should  have  been,  what 
I  now  am,  a  moderate  tory,  a  supporter,  as 
far  as  my  little  influence  extends,  of  a  well- 
poised  balance  between  the  crown  and  the 
people;  but  should  the  scale  preponderate 
against  the  $ahupop%Uiy  that  moment  may 
it  be  said,  <  The  aog  ^  a  whig! '  *' 

We  had  a  calm  alter  the  storm,  staid  the 
evening  and  supped,  and  were  pleasant  and 
gay.  But  Dr.  Percy  told  me  ne  was  very 
uneasy  at  what  had  passed;  for  there  was  a 
gentleman  there  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  Northumberland  family,  to  whom  he 
helped  to  have  appeared  more  respectable, 

^  Tbii  11  the  common  cant  againit  faithful  biog- 
raphj.  Does  the  worthy  gentleman  mean  that  I, 
who  wai  taught  discrimination  of  character  by 
Johmon,  ihonld  have  omitted  hie  frailties,  and,  iu 
■bort,  have  bedawbed  him  u  the  worthy  gendo- 
man  has  bedawbed  Scotland  ? — ^Boswxx.u 

'  See  Dr.  Johnson's  *'  Joomey  to  the  Western 
Islaads,*'  p.  296;  see  his  Dictionary  article,  oati; 
and  my  **  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,"  first  edition. 

— PlHWAKT. 

^  Mr.  Bosweirs  Journal,  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  876. 
Pbnnaict. 


by  showing  how  intimate  he  was  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  who  might  now,  on  the  con- 
trary, go  awf^  with  ao  opinion  to  his  dii- 
advantage.    He  begged  I  wotild  mentios 
this  to  I)r.  Johnson,  which  I  ailenrtidi 
did.    His  observation  upon  it  was,  "  This 
comes  of  stratagem;  had  he  told  me  thit 
he  wished  to  appear  to  advantage  before 
that  gentleman,  he  should  have  been  it  the 
top  of  the  house  all  the  time."   He  spoke 
of  Dr.  Percy  in  the  handsomeBt  msniier. 
<<  Then,  sir,**  said  I,  "  may  I  be  allowed  to 
suggest  a  mode  by  which  yoa  may  efiecte- 
ally  counteract  any  unfavourable  report  of 
what  passed  ?    I  will  write  a  letter  to  too 
upon  the  subject  of  the  unlocky  contest  of 
that  day,  and  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
put  in  writing,  as  an  answer  to  that  letter, 
what  you  have  now  said,  and  as  Lord  Per- 
cy is  to  dine  with  us  at  General  Psoli's 
soon,  I  will  take  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
correepondence  in  his  fordshipi  Dreaence." 
This  Iriendly  scheme  was  accordingly  w- 
ried   into  execution  without  Dr,  Peicr^ 
knowledge.    Johnson's   letter  placed  Dr. 
Percy's  tmquestionable  merit  in  the  fairest 
point  of  view:  and  I  contrived  that  Lord 
Percy  should  near  the  correspondence,  by 
introducing  it  at  Greneral  Paoli's  aa  an  in- 
stance of  Dr.  Johnson's  kind  disposition  to- 
wards one  in  whom  his  lordshio  waa  inte- 
rested.   Thus  every  imfavouraDlc  imwet- 
sion  was  obviated  that  could  possibly  nave 
been  made  on  those  by  whom  be  wished  roost 
to  be  regarded.    I  breakfasted  the  day  after 
with  him,  and  informed  him  of  my  scheme, 
and  its  happy  completion,  for  which  he  thank- 
ed me  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  was  highly 
delighted  with  Dr.  Johnson's  fetter  in  his 
praise,  of  which  I  gave  him  a  copy.   He 
said,  "  I  would  rather  have  this  than  d^ 

f:ree8  from  all  the  universities  in  Europe. 
t  will  be  for  roe,  and  my  children  and 
grandchildren."  Dr«  Johnson  haying  »• 
terwards  asked  me  if  I  had  siven  him  a  co- 
py of  it,  and  beinff  told  I  had,  was  offended* 
and  insisted  that  I  should  get  it  back,  which 
I  did.  As,  however,  he  did  not  desire  me 
to  destroy  either  the  original  or  the  eopy, 
or  forbid  me  to  let  it  be  seen,  I  think  nvaeu 
at  liberty  to  apply  to  it  his  ^neral  declara- 
tion to  me  concerning  his  own  letters, 
"  That  he  did  not  choose  they  should  he 
pjubhshed  in  his  life-time;  but  had  no  objec- 
tion to  their  appearinflr  aAer  bis  death."  > 
shall  therefore  msert  this  kindly  correspond- 
ence, having  faithfully  narrated  the  ciKtOh 
stances  accompanying  it 

"TO   DR.    SAMUEL  JOHN805. 

"  Mt  dear  sir, — I  beg  leave  to  addr« 
you  in  behalf  of  our  friend  Dr.  Percy,  ww 
was  much  hurt  by  what  yon  said  to  bim 
that  day  we  dined  at  his  honse^ ;  when,  a 
~  «  Sunday,  April  18,  ITTt^^BoawsLL. 
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the  cotirae  of  the  dispute  as  to  Pennant's 
merit  as  a  traveller,  you  told  Percy  that '  he 
had  the  resentment  of  a  narrow  mind  against 
Pennant,  because  he  did  noi  find  every  thing 
in  Northumberland.'  Percy  is  sensible  that 
you  did  not  mean  to  injure  him;  but  he  is 
vexed  to  think  that  your  behaviour  to  him 
on  that  occasion  ma^be  interpreted  as  a 
proof  that  he  is  despised  by  you,  which  I 
know  is  not  the  case.  I  have  told  him,  that 
the  charge  of  being  narrow-minded  was  on- 
ly as  to  the  particular  ]>oint  in  question; 
ajid  that  he  had  the  merit  of  being  a  mar- 
tyr to  his  noble  family. 

"Earl  Percy  is  to  dine  with  General 
Paoli  next  Friday;  and  I  should  be  sincere- 
ly glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  satisfy  his 
loraahip  how  well  you  think  of  Dr.  Percy, 
who,  I  find,  apprehends  that  your  good 
opinion  of  him  may  be  of  very  essential 
consequence;  and  who  assures  me  that  he 
has  the  highest  respect  and  the  warmest 
afleeCion  for  you. 

**  I  have  only  to  add,  that  my  suggesting 
this  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  your  can- 
dour and  generosity  is  altogether  unknown 
to  Dr.  Percy,  and  proceeds  from  my  good- 
will towards  him,  and  my  persuasion  that 
TOtt  will  be  happy  to  do  him  an  essential 
kindness.  I  am,  more  and  more,  my  dear 
air,  your  most  faithful  and  affectionate  hum- 
ble servant^  <*  James  Boswell." 

"  to   JAMES   bos  WELL,    ES^. 

''23d  April,  1778. 

•*  SiB^ — ^The  debate  between  Dr.  Percy 
and  me  is  one  of  those  foolish  controversies 
which  begin  upon  a  question  of  which  nei- 
ther party  cares  how  it  is  decided,  and 
which  is,  nevertheless,  continued  to  acri- 
mony, by  the  vanity  with  which  every  man 
resists  confutation.  Dr.  Percy's  warmth 
proceeded  from  a  cause  which,  perhaps, 
does  him  more  honour  than  he  could  have 
derived  from  juster  criticism.  His  abhor- 
reoce  of  Pennant  proceeded  from  his  opin- 
ion that  Pennant  had  wantonly  and  inde- 
cently censured  his  patron.  His  anger 
made  him  resolve,  that,  for  having  been 
once  wrong,  he  never  should  be  right. 
Pennant  has  much  in  his  notions  that  1  do 
not  like;  but  still  I  think  him  a  very  intel- 
ligent traveller.  If  Percy  is  really  offended , 
I  am  sorry;  for  he  is  a  man  whom  I  never 
knew  to  offend  any  one.  He  is  a  man  very 
willing  to  learn,  and  very  able  to  teach;  a 
man,  out  of  whose  company  I  never  go 
without  having  learned  something.  It  is 
sure  that  he  vexes  me  sometimes,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  is  by  making  me  feel  my  own  igno- 
ranee.  So  much  extension  of  mind,  and  so 
moch  minute  accuracy  of  inquiry,  if  you 
survey  your  whole  circle  of  acquaintance, 
you  will  find  so  scarce,  if  you  find  it  at  all, 
that  you  will  value  Percy  by  comparison. 


Lord  Hailes  is  somewhat  like  him:  but 
Lord  Hailes  does  not,  perhaps,  go  beyond 
him  in  research;  and  Ido  not  know  that 
he  equals  him  in  elegance.  Percy's  atten- 
tion to  poetry  has  given  grace  and  splen- 
dour to  his  studies  of  antiquity.  A  mere 
antiquarian  is  a  rugged  being. 

**  Upon  the  whole;  you  see  that  what  I 
might  say  in  sport  or  petulance  to  him,  is 
very  consistent  with  full  conviction  of  his 
merit.    I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johhson." 


<( 


TO   THE    REV.    DR.    PERCY,     NORTHUM- 
BERLAND-HOUSE. 

«  SouUi  Audley-«treet,  25Ui  April. 

*^  Dear  sir, — I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on 
the  subject  of  the  PennarUian  controversy; 
snd  have  received  from  him  an  answer 
which  will  delight  you.  I  read  it  yester- 
day to  Dr.  RoTOrtson,  at  the  Exhibition; 
and  at  dinner  to  Lord  Percy,  General  Og- 
lelhoipe,  &c.  who  dined  with  us  at  General 
Paoli 's;  who  was  also  a  witness  to  the  high 
testimony  to  your  honour. 

"  General    Paoli  desires  the  favour  of 
your  company  next  Tuesday  to  dinner,  to 
meet  Dr.  Johnson.    If  I  can,  I  will  call  on 
you  to-day.    I  am,   with  sincere  regani 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

<*  James  BoswellI." 

[It  has  been  already  stated  9,  that  ^ 
there  seems  reason  to  doubt  whether  *** 
Johnson  had  anygreat  regard  or  respect 
for  Dr.  Percy.  The  following  anecdotes 
will  throw  some  light  on  that  subject  Mr. 
Cradock  ha^)ened  to  be  in  London  cnd. 
once  when  Dr.  Percy  returned  from  Mem. 
Northumberland,  and  found  that  he  P"  ^^' 
was  expected  to  preach  a  charity  sermon 
almost  immediately;  this  had  escaped  his 
memory,  and  he  said,  that  "  though  much 
fatigued,  he  had  been  obliged  to  sit  up  very 
late  to  furnish  out  sometning  from  former 
discourses;  but  suddenly  recollecting  that 
Johnson's  fourth  Idler  was  exactly  to  his 
purpose,  he  had  freely  engrafted  the  great- 
est part  of  it."  He  preached,  and  his  dis- 
course was  much  aamired;  but  being  re- 
quested to  print  it,  he  most  strenuously  op- 
posed the  honour  intended  him,  till  he  was 
assured  by  the  governors,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  the  annual  contribu- 
tions greatly  depended  on  the  account  that 

'  Though  the  Biahop  4)f  Dronioie  kindly  an- 
swered the  letten  which  I  wrote  to  iiini,  relative 
to  Dr.  Johnson ^8  early  history;  yet,  in  justice  to 
him,  I  think  it  proper  to  add,  diat  the  account  of 
the  foregoing  conversation,  and  the  tuhsequent 
transaction,  as  well  as  of  some  other  conTereatiooa 
in  which  he  is  mentioned,  has  been  given  to  the 
publick  without  previous  commimication  with  his 
IonL<thip. — BoswKX.1.. 

?  [See  ante,  p.  40 — En.] 
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was  ffiven  id  the  appendix.  In  this  dilem- 
ma, ne  earnestly  liequestisd  that  Mr.  Cra- 
dock  would  call  upon  Dr.  Johnaon,  and 
state  particulars.  Mr.  Cradock  assented; 
and  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  subject 
with  all  due  solemnity;  but  Johnson  was 
highly  diverted  with  his  recital,  and,  laugh- 
ing, said,  *^  Pray,  sir,  give  my  kind  respects 
to  Dr.  Percy,  and  tell  him,  I  desire  he  will 
do  whatever  he  {leases  in  regard  to  my 
Idler;  it  is  entirely  at  his  service." 

But  these  days  of  friendly  communica- 
tion were,  from  various  causes,  speedily  to 
pass  away,  and  worse  than  indifference  to 
succeed;  for  one  morning  Dr.  Percy  said 
to  Mr.  Cradock,  "  I  have  not  seen  Dr. 
Johnson  for  a  long  time.  I  believe  I  must 
just  call  upon  him,  and  greatly  wish  that 
you  woukl  accompany  me.  I  intend,"  said 
he,  ^*  to  tease  him  a  little  about  Gibbon's 
pamphlet^."  "I  hope  not,  Dr.  Percy," 
was  Cradock's  reply.  '<  Indeed  I  shall,  for 
I  have  a  great  pleasure  in  combating  his 
narrow  prejudices."  They  went  together; 
and  Pr»  Percy  opened  with  some  anecdotes 
lh>m  Northumberland-house ;  mentioned 
some  rare  books  that  were  in  the  library; 
and  then  threw  out  that  the  town  rang  with 
applause  of  Gibbon's  "  Reply  to  Davis; " 
that  the  latter  *^  had  written  before  he  had 
read,"  and  that  the  two  "  confederate  doc- 
tors," as  Mr.  Gibbon  termed  them,  "  had 
fallen  into  some  strange  errors." 

Johnson  said,  he  knew  nothing  of  Da- 
vis's pamphlet,  nor  would  he  give  him  any 
answer  as  to  Gibbon;  but,  if  th^  "  confede- 
rate doctors,"  as  they  were  termed,  had 
really  made  such  mistakes,  as  he  alluded  to, 
they  were  blockheads. 

Dr.  Percy  talked  on  in  the  most  care- 
less style  possible,  but  in  a  very  lolly  tone; 
Itnd  Johnson  appeared  to  bo  excessive- 
ly angry,  Mr.  Cradock  only  wished  to  get 
releaMd:  for,  if  Dr.  Percy  had  proceed- 
ed to  inform  him,  that  he  had  lately  intro- 
duced Mr.  Hume  to  dine  at  the  king's 
chaplains'  table,  there  must  have  been  an 
''  exnlosion*" 

Mr.  Cradock  possessed  several  letters 
which  threw  a  fuU  light  on  these  unhappy 
differences;  and  with  all  his  partiality  lor 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Cradock  freely  declared, 
that  he  thought  Dr.  Percy  had  received  v^ 

5f  great  cause  to  take  real  offence  at  Dr. 
ohnson,  who,  by  a  ludicrous  parody  on  a 
stanza  in  the  <<  Hermit  of  A\arkworth," 
had  rendered  him  contemptible.  It  was 
urged,  that  Johnson  only  meant  to  attack 
the  metre;  but  he  certainly  turned  the 
whole  poem  into  ridicule* 

**  I  ppt  nqr  hat  upon  my  head. 
And  walk'd  uto  the  Strand, 
And  there  I  met  another  roan 
With  hk  hat  in  his  hand.*> 


[PyUMbad  in  I779[.*E)».] 


Mr.  Garrick,  in  the  postscript  of  a  kUn 
to  Mr.  Cradock,  soon  afUrwaTdsa^edhini, 
"  Whether  he  had  seen  JohnBon's  oritieim 
on  the  Hermit  9  it  is  already,'' aaid  h^) 
"  over  half  the  town."  Almost  the  last 
time  that  Mr.  Cradock  ever  saw  Jo^- 
son,  he  said  to  him,  "  NotwithsttDdine  lU 
the  pains  that  Dr.  Farmer  audi  took  to 
serve  Dr.  Percy,  in  regard  to  his  '  Ancient 
Ballads,'  he  has  Ifefl  town  for  Ireland ^ 
without  taking  leave  of  either  of  us.''] 

On  Monday,  April  13, 1  dined  with  John- 
son at  Mr.  Langton's,  where  were  Dr. 
Porteus,  then  Bishop  of  Chester^aAerwardi 
of  London,  and  Dr.  Stinton.  He  was  at 
first  in  a  very  silent  mood.  Before  dinner 
he  said  nothing  but  <'  Pretty  baby,"  to  one 
of  the  chiklren.  Laugton  said  very  well  to 
me  aflerwards,  that  he  could  n^t  Dr. 
Johnson's  conversation  before  dinner,  as 
Johnson  had  said  that  he  could  repeat  a 
complete  chapter  of  "  The  Natural  History 
of  Iceland,"  from  the  Danish  of  Honr<6ow, 
the  whole  of  which  was  ezacdy  thus: 

"  CHAP.  lJasn.'--Caneimmg  Bnakti. 

<*  There  are  no  snakes  to  be  met  with 
thoughout  the  whole  island." 

At  dinner  we  talked  of  another  mode  in 
the  news^papers  of  giving  modem  charac- 
ters in  sentences  fVom  the  classicksi  and  of 
the  passage 

**  ParcoB  deomm  cnltor,  et  inlreqiiCBi, 
Insanientts  dnm  sapientiB 
ConsaltDa  eiro,  nunc  retronikm 
Vela  dare»  atque  iterere  conoi 
Cogor  relictoa/*  Hob.  Op.  i  S9. 

being  well  applied  to  Soame  Jenynaj  who, 
after  having  wandered  in  the  wilds  of  infi- 
delity, had  returned  to  the  Chiiatian  faith. 
Mr.  Laujpfton  asked  Johnson  as  to  the  pro- 
priety  of  aopsefilMB  eontuUut.  JoHiaov. 
"  Though  eomuUtu  was  primarily  »o  ad- 
jective, tike  amicus  it  came  to  be  leed  u  a 
substantive.  So  we  have  JtarM  coimiiutf 
a  consult  in  law." 

We  talked  of  the  styles  of  difSsreDtpainir 
ers,  and  how  certainly  a  counoisseur  oooU 
distinguish  them*  I  asked,  if  there  wastf 
clear  a  difference  of  stylea  in  langna^  tf  <> 
painting,  or  even  as  in  hand-wrinp|,  ^o 
that  the  composition  of  every  individnal 
may  be  distinguished/  Jobvsov*  "Tea. 
Those  who  have  a  style  of  eminent  excel- 
lence, such  as  Diyden  and  Miltoo,  caa 
always  be  distinguished."  I  had  no  doubt 
of  this;  but  what  I  wanted  to  know  ^tfi 
whether  there  was  really  a  peculiar  s^k  w 
every  man  whatever,  as  there  is  certainly  a 
peciuiar  hand-writinff,  a  peculiar  oountfr* 
nance,  not  widely  different  in  many,  yit 
always  enough  to  be  distinctive: 

*  [Dr.  Percy  was  made  Bbhop  of  BraMre  ip 
1789.— £».] 
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The  luahop  thought  not;  and  said,  he  sup- 
poeed  that  many  piecee  in  Dodaley'a  coUee- 
tion  of  poems,  though  all  very  pretty,  had 
nothing  appropriate  in  their  style,  and  in 
that  piutkular  eould  not  he  at  all  distia- 
guiahed.  Johfsov.  *<  Why,  sir,  I  think 
every  man  whatever  has  a  {Peculiar  style 
which  may  be  discovered  by  nice  examina- 
tion and  comparison  with  others:  but  a  man 
most  write  a  great  deal  to  make  his  style 
obviously  discernible.  As  k>gicians  say, 
this  appropriation  of  style  is  infinite  inpih 
iesUtie,  limited  in  aHuJ* 

Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  came  in  the 
evening,  and  he  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
•taad  to  supper.  It  was  mentioned  that 
Dr.  Dodd  ^  nad  once  wished  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  LiTKBAav  Club.  Johkson.  "  I 
should  be  sorrv  if  any  of  our  Club  were 
hanged.  I  will  not  say  but  some  of  them 
deserve  itV  Beauclbbk  (supposing  this 
to  be  aimed  at  persons  3  for  whom  he  had 
at  that  time  a  wonderful  fancy,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long)  was  irritated,  and 
itiy  said,  **You,  sir,  have  a  friend  < 


*  [Hus  Reynolds  and  Sir  J.  Hawkinfl  doabted 
whether  Johnson  had  ever  been  b  Dodd's  com- 
pany; bnt  Johnson  told  Boswell  (see  antit  page 
105),  tfait  •'  be  had  once  been.*'  The  editor 
has  now  befoie  him  a  letter,  dated  in  1750,  from 
Dr.  Dodd  to  his  fiiend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parkhnrat, 
the  leiioegnpber,  mentioaina  this  meeting;  and 
hii  Boeovtf,  at  tluit  day,  of  the  man  with  whom 
be  was  aftemaid  to  have  so  painful  a  conespond- 
eoce,  ii  inlefesting  and  carioos.  *'  I  spent  yes- 
leniay  aAenMwn  with  Johnson,  the  celebrated 
ntfaoar  of  The  Aambler^  who  is  of  all  othem  the 
oddest  and  most  pecaliar  fellow  I  ever  saw.  He 
is  six  feet  h^b,  has  a  violent  convulsion  in  his 
beady  and  his  eyes  are  distorted.  He  speaks 
roughly  and  load,  listens  to  no  mao*s  opinions, 
ibocoocbly  peitinacious  of  hit  own.  Good  sense 
flows  ffom  him  in  all  be  utters,  and  be  seems  pos- 
seted of  a  prodigioQs  fund  of  knowledge,  which 
be  is  not  at  all  reserved  in  communicating;  but  in 
a  ■"■■^"^  so  obstinate,  nngenteel,  and  boorish,  as 
rendefs  it  disagreeable  and  diasatisfiictory.  In 
short,  it  is  impossible  for  words  to  describe  him. 
He  seems  often  inattentive  to  what  passes  in  com- 
pany, and  then  looks  like  a  penon  possessed  by 
some  sDperior  spirit.  I  have  been  reflectmg  on 
him  ever  since  I  saw  hioL  He  is  a  man  ef  most 
mnvenal  and  soqprisii^  genios,  but  in  himself  par- 
tieaiar  beyoad  ciprsssion.  *' — ^Ed.] 

*  See  anttf  p^  90,  n, — ^BoswxitL. 

'  [FmbaUv  Mr.  Fox,  Locd  Bpencer,  Mr.  Barke, 
and  soma  othor  whigii,  the  nolenoe  of  whose 
SMOsttMm  at  this  time  seemed  to  Johason  little 
sfattt  of  abetting  rebeUiMU  fi>r  whk:h  they  <*  de- 
asrsed  to  be  hanged."— -Ed.] 

*  [No  doabt  Geoige  Steeveas  (now  Johnson's 
coUeagne  ui  editing  Sbakmaie),  to  whom  such 

were  impirted,  and  paiticQlariy  as  against 


(^naming  him)  who  deserves  to  be  hanged; 

for  he  speaks  behind  their  backs  against 
those  with  whom  he  lives  on  the  best  terms, 
and  attacks  them  in  the  newspapers.  He 
certainly  ought  to  be  kicked,"  Jobitsok. 
"  Sir,  we  all  do  this  in  some  decree :  <  Veni" 
ampetitMU  datMuque  vieisnm,' 
To  be  sure  it  may  be  done  so  much,  fjjj  ^' 
that  a  man  may  deserve  to  be  kick- 
ed." BcAVCLERK.  "He  is  very  malig- 
nant." JoHirsoy.  "No,  sir;  he  is  not 
malignant.  He  is  mischievous,  if  you  will. 
He  would  do  no  man  an  essential  injury;  he 
may,  indeed,  love  to  make  sport  of  people 
by  vexing  their  vanity.  I,  however,  once 
knew  an  old  gentleman  who  was  absolutely 
malignant.  He  really  wished  evil  to  others, 
and  rejoiced  at  it."  Boswell.  "  The 
gentleman,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  against  whom 
you  are  so  violent,  is,  I  know,  a  man  of 
good  principles."  Bkauclerk.  "Then 
he  does  not  wear  them  out  in  practice." 

Dr.  Johnson,  who,  as  I  have  observed 
before,  delighted  in  discrimination  of  char- 
acter, and  having  a  masterly  knowledge  of 
human  ^nature,  was  willing  to  take  men  as 
they  are,  imperfect,  and  with  a  mixture  at 
good  and  bad  qualities,  I  suppose  thought 
he  had  said  enough  in  defence  of  his  friend, 
of  whose  merits,  notwithstanding  hie  ex- 
ceptionable points,  he  had  a  just  value :  and 
added  no  more  on  the  subject. 

On  Tu^ay,  14th  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  General  Oglethorpe's,  with  General 
Paoli  and  Mr.  Langton.  General  Ogle- 
thorpe declaimed  against  luxury.  John- 
son. "  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  every  state  of 
society  is  as  luxurious  as  it  can  be.  Men 
always  take  the  best  they  can  get."  Oa« 
LBTHOEPE.  "  But  the  oest  depends  much 
upon  ourselves;  and  if  we  can  be  as  well 
satisfied  with  plain  things,  we  are  in  the 
wrong  to  accustom  our  palates  to  what  is 
high-seasoned  and  expensive.  What  says 
Addison  in  his  '  Gato,'  speaking  of  the  Nu- 
midian.^ 

*  Coarse  are  bis  meals,  the  fortnne  of  the  chase; 
Amid  the  mnning  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst. 
Toils  all  the  day,  and  at  the  approach  of  night. 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down. 
Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  mom; 
And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  nntasted  spring. 
Blesses  hai  stars,  and  thinks  it  loiury.' 

Let  us  have  that  kind  of  luxury,  sir,  if  you 
will."  Johnson.  "  But  hoki,  sir ;  to  be 
merely  satisfied  is  not  enough.  It  is  in  re» 
finement  and  elegance  that  the  civilized 
man  diflers  fVom  the  savage.  A  great  part 
of  our  industry,  snd  all  our  ingenuitjr,  ia 
exercised  ip  procuring  pleasure;  and,  sir,  a 
hungry  man  nas  not  the  same  pleasure  in 
eating  a  plain  dinner,  that  a  hungry  man 

Garrick  and  Mr.  Arthor  Mnipby. — MUi  Hawk, 
.MfiB.  L  89.^— Ed.] 
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has  in  eating  a  luxurious  dinner.  You  see 
I  put  the  case  fairly.  A  hungry  man  may 
have  as  much,  nay,  more  pleasure  in  eating 
a  plain  dinner,  than  a  man  grown  fastidious 
has  in  eating  a  luxurious  dinner.  But  I 
suppose  the  man  who  decides  between  the 
two  dinners  to  be  equally  a  hungry  man." 

Talking  of  the  different  governments, — 
JoHKsoK.  "The  more  contracted  power 
is,  the  more  easily  il  is  destroyed.  A  coun- 
try governed  by  a  despot  is  an  inverted  cone. 
Government  there  cannot  be  so  firm  as 
when  it  rests  upon  a  broad  basis  gradually 
contracted,  as  tne  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  is  founded  on  the  parliament, 
then  is  in  the  privy  council,  then  in  the 
king."  Bos  WELL.  "Power,  when  con- 
tracted into  the  person  of  a  despot,  may  be 
easily  destroyed,  as  the  prince  may  be  cut 
off.  So  Caligula  wished  that  the  people  of 
Rome  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  cut 
them  off  at  a  blow."  Oglethorpe.  It 
was  of  the  senate  he  wished  that  i.  The 
senate  by  its  usurpation  controlled  both  the 
emperour  and  the  people.  And  do  n't  you 
think  that  we  see  too  much  of  that  in  our 
own  parliament?  " 

Dr.  Johnson  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
etymology  of  Maccaronick  verses,  which  he 
thought  were  of  Italian  invention,  from 
Maccaroni;  but  on  being  informed  that  this 
would  infer  that  they  were  the  most  com- 
mon and  easy  verses,  maccaroni  being  the 
most  ordinary  and  simple  food,  he  was  at  a 
loss;  for  he  said,  "  He  rather  should  have 
supposed  it  to  import,  in  its  primitive  signi- 
fication, a  composition  of  several  things  3; 
for  Maccaronick  verses  are  verses  made  out 
of  a  mixture  of  different  languages,  that  is, 
of  one  language  with  the  termination  of  an- 
other." I  suppose  we  scarcely  know  of  a 
language  in  any  country,  where  there  is  any 
learning,  in  which  that  motley  ludicrous 
species  of  composition  may  not  be^ found. 
It  is  particularly  droll  in  Low  Dutch.  The 
"  PoUmo-middinia "  of  Drummond,  of 
Hawthornden,  in  which  there  is  a  jumble 
of  many  languages  moulded,  as  if  it  were 

*  [Boswell  was  right,  and  Ogletboq)e  wro^g; 
the  exclamation  in  Saetonios  is  "  Utinam  popultu 
Romanufl  anam  cervicem  haberet*'  Calig.  xxx. 
—Ed.] 

'  Dr.  Johneon  wu  right  in  supposing  that  this 
kmd  of  poetry  derived  its  name  from  maccherone, 
'*A2sista  poetica  (says  Merlin  Coccaie,  whose 
trae  name  was  Theophilo  Folengo)  noncnpatnr 
an  maearonica,  a  maearonibus  derivata;  qoi 
maearones  stmt  qnoddam  polmentnm,  farina, 
caseo,  botyro  compaginatam,  grossam,  mde,  et 
msticannm.  Ideo  maearonica  nu  nisi  grossedinem, 
raditatem,  et  vocabnlaizos  debet  in  se  continere." 
Waiton*s  Hist  of  Eog.  Poet.  ii.  367.  Folengo's 
assumed  name  was  tidcen  np  in  conseqaence  of 
his  having  been  instructed  in  his  youth  by  Virago 
Coecaio.    He  died  in  1544. — ^Maloxck. 


all  in  Latin,  is  well  known.  Mr.  Luigtm 
made  us  laugh  heartily  at  one  in  the  Gre^ 
cian  mould,  by  Joshua  Barnes,  in  which 
are  to  be  found  such  comical  Anglth-ktUtih 
i»nu  as  MxvQCatra  iCnf^ :  they  were  banged 
with  clubs. 

On  Wednesday,  15th  April,  I  dined  with 
Dr.  Johnson  at.Mr«  Dilly'a,  and  was  in  hit h 
spirits,  for  I  had  been  a  good  part  of  the 
morning  with  Mr.  Orme,  the  anle  uid  ek> 
quent  historian  of  Hindoslan,  whoexpnai- 
ed  a  great  admiration  of  Johnson.  *'  I  do 
not  care,"  said  he,  "  on  what  subject  Jaba* 
son  talks;  but  I  love  better  to  hear  him  talk 
than  any  body.  He  either  gives  you  new 
thoughts,  or  a  new  colouring.  It  is  a  aharne 
to  the  nation  that  be  has  not  been  moie 
liberally  rewarded.  Had  I  been  George  the 
Third,  and  thought  as  he  did  about  Ameri- 
ca, I  would  have  given  Johnson  three  huh 
dred  a  year  for  his  <  Taxation  noTyrsAny,' 
alone."  I  r<n)eated  this,  and  JohMoa  was 
much  pleased  with  such  praise  from  auch 
a  man  as  Orme. 

At  Mr.  Dilly's  to-day  were  Mn. 
Knowles ',  the  ingenious  quaker  lady,  Min 
Seward,  the  poetess  of  Lichfield,  iKe  Rev* 
erend  Dr.  Mayo,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beres^ 
ford,  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  BePife 
dinner  Dr.  Johnson  seized  upon  Mr.  Charles 
Sheridan's^  "  Account  of  the  late  Revolutiuo 
in  Sweden,"  and  seemed  to  read  it  ravenoua- 
ly,  as  if  he  devoured  it,  which  was  to  all  ap 

Eearance  his  method  of  studying.  ^*  He 
nows  how  to  read  better  than  anv  one," 
says  Mrs.  Knowles;  '^  he  gets  at  tne  sub- 
stance of  a  book  directly;  he  teara  out  the 
heart  of  it."  He  kept  it  wrapt  up  in  the 
tablecloth  in  his  lap  during  the  time  of  <iio- 
ner,  from  an  avidity  to  have  one  entertain* 
ment  in  readiness,  when  he  shonki  have 
finished  another;  resemblini?  (if  I  ma y  uae 
so  coarse  a  simile)  a  dog  who  holds  abrme 
in  his  paws  in  reserve,  while  he  eats  soroe- 
thin?  else  which  has  been  thrown  to  him. 

The  subject  of  cookery  having  been  very 
naturally  introduced  at  a  table  where  John- 
son, who  boasted  of  the  niceness  of  his  pui- 
ate,  owned  that,  «  he  always  found  a  good 
dinner,"  he  said  "  I  could  write  a  better 
book  of  cookery  than  has  ever  yet  been 
written:  it  should  be  a  book  upon  phik>- 
sophical  principles.  Phs  rmacy  ia  now  made 
mucK  more  simple.  Cookery  may  be  made 
so  too.  A  prescription  which  is  now  com* 
pounded  of  five  ingredients,  had  ibimefly  &P> 
ty  in  it.  So  in  cookery,  if  the  nature  of  tlie  ia* 
gredients  be  well  known,  much  fewerwitt  do. 
Then,  as  you  cannot  make  bad  meftt  g(«^« 
I  would  tell  what  is  the  beat  butcher^  neat, 
the  best  beef,  the  beat  pieces;  how  to  choose 

'  [See  ante,  p.  77. — ^Ed.] 
«  The  elder  brother  of  Mr.  Riefaaid  BMiey 
Sheridao.    He  dtod  in  1806.— Mm^vB. 
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young  fowls;  the  proper  seasons  of  different 
vegetables;  and  tnen  how  to  roast  and  boil 
and  compound."  Diz.lt.  "  Mrs.  Glasse's 
'  Cookery,*  which  is  the  best,  was  written 
by  Dr.  Hill.  Half  the  trade  i  know  this." 
Johnson.  '*  Well,  sir.  This  shows  how 
much  better  the  subject  of  cookery  may  be 
treated  by  a  philosopher.  I  doubt  if  the 
book  be  written  by  Dr.  Hill:  for,  in  Mrs. 
Glaoe's  *  Cookery,'  which  I  have  looked 
into,  salt-petre  and  sal-prunella  are  spoken 
of  as  different  substances,  whereas  sal-pru- 
nella is  only  salt-petre  burnt  on  charcoal; 
and  UiU  could  not  be  ignorant  of  this. 
However,  as  the  greatest  part  of  such  a 
book  is  made  by  transcription,  this  mistake 
may  have  been  carelessly  adopted.  But 
you  shall  see  what  a  book  of  cookery  I  shall 
make:  I  shall  agree  with  Mr.  Dilly  for  the 
copy-right.*'  Miss  Seward.  "  That  would 
be  Hercules  with  the  distaff  indeed." 
JoBNSONr  "  No,  madam.  Women  can 
spin  very  well;  but  they  cannot  make  a 
good  book  of  cookery." 

Johnson.  "  O !  Mr.  Dilly — ^you  must 
know  that  an  English  Benedictine  monks 
at  Paris  has  translated  '  The  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick's Memoirs,'  from  the  orieinal  French, 
and  has  sent  them  to  me  to  sdl.  I  offered 
them  to  Strahan,  who  sent  them  back  with 
this  answer; — *  That  the  first  book  he  had 
published  was  the  Duke  of  Berwick's  Life, 
Dy  which  he  had  lost:  and  he  hated  the 
name."  Now  I  honestly  tell  you  that  Stra- 
han has  refused  them;  but  I  also  honestly 
tell  you  that  he  did  it  upon  no  principle,  for 
he  never  looked  into  them."  Dillt.  "  Are 
they  well  translated,  sir  ? "  Johnson. 
«*  why,  sir,  very  well;  in  a  style  very  cur- 
rent and  clear.  I  have  written  to  the  Be- 
nedictine to  give  me  an  answer  upon  two 
points.  Wiut  evidence  is  there  that  the 
kttera  are  authentiok  ?  (for  if  thev  are  not 
antbentick,  they  are  nothing).  And  how 
long  will  it  be  before  the  original  French  is 
published  i  For  if  the  French  edition  is 
not  to  appear  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
translation  will  be  almost  as  valuable  as  an 
original  book.  They  will  make  two  volumes 
In  octavo;  and  I  have  undertaken  to  cor- 
rect every  sheet  as  it  comes  from  the  press." 
BIr.  Dilly  desired  to  see  them,  and  said  he 
wonld  send  for  them.  He  asked  Dr.  John- 
son if  he  would  write  a  preface  to  them. 
JoRiraoN.  "No,  sir.  The  Benedictines 
-were  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  'II  do  what  I 
txodertook  to  do;  but  I  will  not  mingle  my 
name  with  them.    I  am  to  gain  nothmg  by 

'  Aa  physieiaiiii  are  called  the  faculty,  and 
ce«BeI]oit  at  law  the  profusion,  the  booiuellen 
of  LendoB  are  denominated  the  trade.  Johnson 
ilJMppinred  of  theie  denominations.— Bos wsll.. 

*  [Tbe  AbM  Hook.  They  were  poblished,  in 
1779,  by  CadsD. — ^Macksntoik.] 


them.  1 11  turn  them  loose  upon  the  world, 
and  let  them  take  their  chance."  Da.  Ma- 
To.  "Pray,  sir,  are  GanganeUi's  letters 
authentick  ? "  Johnson.  "  No,  sir.  Vol- 
taire put  the  same  question  to  the  editor  of 
them  that  I  did  to  Macpherson — ^Where 
are  the  originals  ?  " 

Mrs.  Knowles  affected  to  complain  that 
men  had  much  more  liberty  allowed  them 
than  women.  Johnson.  <<  Why,  madam, 
women  have  all  the  liberty  they  should  wish 
to  have.  We  have  all  the  labour  and  the 
danger,  and  the  women  all  the  advantage. 
We  go  to  sea,  we  build  houses,  we  do  every 
thing,  in  short,  to  pay  our  court  to  the 
women."  Mas.  Knowles.  **  The  Doctor 
reasons  very  wittily,  but  not  convincingly. 
Now,  take  the  instance  of  building:  the  ma- 
son's wife,  if  she  is  ever  seen  in  liquor,  is 
ruined:  the  mason  may  get  himself  drunk 
as  oflen  as  he  pleases,  with  little  loss  of 
character;  nay,  may  let  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren starve.''  Johnson.  "Madam,  you 
must  consider,  if  the  mason  does  get  him- 
self drunk,  and  let  his  wife  and  children 
starve,  the  parish  will  oblige  him  to  find 
security  for  their  maintenance.  We  have 
different  modes  of  restraining  evil.  Stocks 
for  the  men,  a  ducking-stool  for  women,  and 
a  pound  for  beasts.  If  we  require  more 
perfection  from  women  than  from  ourselvesj 
it  is  doing  them  honour.  And  women 
have  not  the  same  temptations  that  we 
have;  they  may  always  live  in  virtuous 
company;  men  must  mix  in  the  world  indis- 
criminately. If  a  woman  has  no  inclina- 
tion to  do  what  is  wrong,  being  secured  from 
it  is  no  restraint  to  her.  I  am  at  liberty 
to  walk  into  the  Thames;  but  if  I  were  to 
try  it,  my  friends  would  restrain  me  in  Bed- 
lam, and  I  should  be  obliged  to  them." 
Mrs.  Knowles.  "  Still,  Doctor,  I  cannot 
help  tlunking  it  a  hardship  that  more  in- 
dulgence is  allowed  to  men  than  to  women. 
It  gives  a  superiority  to  men,  to  which  I  do 
not  see  how  they  are  entitled."  Johnson. 
"  It  is  plain,  madam,  one  or  other  must 
have  the  superiority.  As  Shakspeare  says, 
<  If  two  men  ride  on  a  horse,  one  must  ride 
behind.' "  Dilly.  "  I  suppose,  sir,  Mrs. 
Knowles  would  have  them  ride  in  panniers, 
one  on  each  side."  Johnson.  "  Then, 
sir,  the  horse  would  throw  them  both." 
Mrs.  Knowles.  "Well,  I  hope  that  in 
another  world  the  sexes  will  be  equal." 
BoswELL.  "  That  is  being  too  ambitious, 
madam.  iVe  might  as  well  desire  to  be 
equal  with  the  angels.  We  shall  all,  I  hope, 
be  happy  in  a  future  state,  but  we  must  not 
expect  to  be  all  happy  in  the  same  degree. 
It  IS  enough,  if  we  be  happy  according  to 
our  several  capacities.  A  worthy  carman 
will  get  to  heaven  as  well  as  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton.   Tet,  though  equally  good,  they  will 
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not  have  ihe  sanae  degrwes  of  happiness. 
Johnson.    «  Probabiy  not ».?' 

Upon  thkr  subject  I  had  once  before 
aoundt^  him  by  mentioning  ^e  late  Rever- 
end Mn  Brown  of  Utrecht's  imagls;  that  a 
great  and  snnril  glma,  thoagb  equally  M\, 
did  not  hold  an  equal  quantity;  which  he 
threw  out  to*  iiefute  David  Hume's  saying, 
tbaib  a  little  misa,  gfoing  to  dance  at  a  ball, 
in  a  &ie  new  dfess,  was  as  happv  as  tn  great 
orator,  alter  having  made  an  eloquent  and 
applauded  eteeech^  AAer  some  thought, 
Johnson  said,  "  I  come  over  to  the  par- 
sonb"  As  an  instance  of  coincidence  of 
thinking,  Mr.  Dillytoldme,thatDr.  Kin^, 
a  late  dissenting  minister  in  London,  said 
to  hiiB,  upon  ihe  happiness  in  a  future  state 
of  good  men  of  different  capacities,  ^*  A  pail 
does  not  hold  so  much  as  a  tub;  but,  if  it 
be  equally  AiU,  it  has  no  reason  to  complain. 
£ver^  saint  in  heaven  will  have  as  much 
happmess  as  he  can  hold."  Mr.  DiUy 
thought  this  a  clear,  though  a  familiar,  illus- 
tration of  the  phrase,  '*  One  star  difibie^ 
from  another  m-  brightness."  [1  Cor.  xv. 
41.] 

Dr.  Mayo  having  asked  J<^nson's  opin<- 
ion  of  Soame  Jenvns's  "  View  of  the  Inter- 
nal Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion  " — 
Johnson.  "  I  think  it  a  pretty  book;  not 
very  theological  indeed;  and  there  seems  to 
be  an  affectation  of  ease  and  carelessness, 
as  if  it  were  not  suitable  to  his  character  to 
be  very  serious  aboul  the  matter.'  Bos^ 
wsLL.  "  He  may  have  intended  this  to  in- 
troduce his  book  the  better  among  genteel 
people,  who  might  be  unwilling  to  read  too 
^rave  a  treatise.  There  is  a  general  levitv 
in  the  age.  We  have  physicians  now  with 
bag-wigs;  may  we  not  have  airy  divines, 
at  least  somewhat  less  solemn  in  their  ap- 
pearance than  they  used  to  be  ? "  John- 
son. "  Jenyns  might  mean  as  you  say." 
Bos  WELL.  "  You  should  like  his  book, 
Mrs.  Knowles,  as  it  maintains,  as  you 
friends  do,  that  courage  is  not  a  christian 
virtue."  Mas.  Knowlss.  "  Yes,  indeed, 
I  like  him  there;  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
him  that  friendship  is  not  a  christian 
virtue."  Johnson.  "Why, madam, strictp 
ly  speaking,  he  is  right.    All  friendship  is 

})relerring  the  interest  of  a  friend,  to  the  neg- 
ect,  or,  perhsps,  against  the  interest,  of 
others  I  so  that  an  old  Greek  said, '  He  that 
hssfi^endi  has  no  JriendK*  Now  Chris- 
tianity recommends  universal  benevolence; 
to  consider  all  men  as  our  brethren;  which 
is  contrary  to  the  virtue  of  friendship,  as  de- 

^  See  on  this  question  Bishop  HalPs  Epistles, 
dec.  iii.  episL  6.  "  Of  the  diflTerent  degrees  of 
heavenly  glory,  and  of  oar  nratnal  knowledge  of 
each  otlier  abdve,  *'  and  vol.  iL  p.  7,  where  also 
this  snbject  is  disciisBed.-^MALoNS. 

'  [Oi*  f<xM,  otf  ^<\e(,  a  phrase  fieqnently  quoted 
by  Dr.  Johnson. — ^Ed.] 


scribed  by  the  ancient  philosophers.  Sun^ 
Iv,  madam,  your  sect  must  approve  of  thsj 
for  you  call  all  men  friendi.**  Mes. 
Knowles.  "  We  are  commanded  to  do 
good  to  all  men,  <  but  especially  to  them 
who  arfe  of  the  household  of  faith.**  Jobs- 
son.  "  Well,  madam;  the  boiBehdd  of 
faith  is  Wide  enoueh.**  Mas.  Khowles. 
''But,  Doctor,  our  Saviour  had  twehrf  apos- 
tk!6,  yet  there  was  one  whom  he  k^i 
John  wa9  called  '  the  disciple  idiom  itm 
h5ved.' "  JomrsQN  (with  eyes  spaAfifig 
benigiMiBt)y)y  "  Very  well,indeed, madam. 
You  have  said  very  well."  Boswell.  "A 
fine  application.  Pray,  sir,  had  yon  era 
thouotit  (^  it  ?  "  JoBNSOH.  "  I  had  not, 
sir." 

From  this  pteasinff  subject,  he,  Ilmow 
not  how  or  why,  made  a  sudden  tnofltkn 
to  one  upon  which  he  was  a  violent  aggres- 
sor; for  ne  said,  <<  I  am  wilting  to  lore  aB 
mankind,  excepi  an  Jhneriean'/  and  his 
inflammable  corruption  bursting  into  horrid 
fire,  he  "breathed  out  threatenings  and 
slaughters;**  calling  them  "rascals,  rob- 
bers, pirates;  *  and  e:^clBiming,  he  M  "  hm 
and  destroy  them.''  Miss  Seward,  lookijig 
to  him  with  mild  but  steady  astonishmeat, 
said,  "  Sir,  this  is  an  instance  that  \re  itf 
always  most  violent  against  those  whom  vf 
have  injured."  He  was  irritated  still  mow 
by  this  delicate  and  keen  reproKh;  and 
roared  out  another  tremenaous  mlW< 
which  one  might  fancy  conid  be  heant 
across  the  Atlantick.  During  this  temrvft 
I  sat  in  great  uneasiness,  lamenting  his  m\ 
of  temper,  till,  by  degrees,  I  diverted  his 
attention  to  other  topicks. 

Db.  Mato  (to  Dr.  Johnson).  "Pray, 
sir,  have  you  read  Edwards,  of  New  Eng- 
land, on  Grace?  "  Johnson.  "  No,  «ir.*' 
BoswBLL.  ^'ItpusBfied  mesomncbaito 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  hy  stating, 
with  wonderful  acute  ingenuity,  our  being 
actuated  by  a  series  of  motives  which  vre 
cannot  resist,  that  the  only  reUef  I  hid  was 
to  forget  it."  Mato.  «<  But  he  makfs 
the  proper  distinction  between  moral  and 
physical  necessity."  Bos  will.  **Ajas. 
sir,  they  come  both  to  the  same  thing. 
You  may  be  bound  as  hard  1^  chains  when 
covered  bv  leatiier,  as  when  the  iron  ap- 
pears. The  argument  for  the  moral  n«fr 
sity  of  human  actions  is  always,  I  ohserrf, 
fortified  by  supposing  univeisal  preseifwe 
to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deiiy. 
Johnson.  "  You  are  surer  that  you  ^ 
free,  than  you  are  of  prescience;  youa'' 
surer  that  you  can  lift  up  your  finger  or  n^t 

s  [What  have  Sir  J.  Hawkins  and  )!»  Pioxa 
ever  related  or  characterized  in  soch  vWenl  le^ 
88  Bfr.  Boswell  here  ndes?  violeot,  indeed,  to  w 
extent  of  being  nhnostoniiitellkible.  WhatoQCttf 
**hi8  injlammabte  cotYupHon  bursting  »«'' 
horrid firef  "—Ed.] 
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88  you  pieaae,  than  you  are  of  any  conclu- 
Bion  from  a  deduction  of  reaaoning.  But 
let  ua  conaider  a  little  the  objection  from 
preacience.  It  ia  certain  I  am  either  to  go 
home  to-nigh  t  or  not;  that  doea  not  prevent 
my  freedom.'*  Boswsu..  "That  it  ia 
certain  you  are  eiiher  to  go  home  or  not, 
does  not  prevent  jrour  freedom;  becauae 
the  liberty  of  choice  between  the  twoia 
compatible  with  that  certainty .  B at  if  one 
of  theae  eventa  be  certain  nowy  yon  have 
no  fiUwre  power  of  volition.  11'  it  be  cer- 
tain you  are  to  go  home  to-night,  you  nuut 
go  home."  JoHnaoii.  "  If  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  a  man,  I  can  jodge  wilii 
great  probability  how  he  will  act  in  any  caae, 
without  his  being  reatrained  by  my  judging. 
God  ma^  have  thia  probability  increaaed 
to  certainty  ^"  Boawsu;..  "When  it  ia 
increaaed  to  eertainiyy  freedom  oeaaea,  be- 
cauae that  cannot  l>e  certainly  foreknown 
which  ia  not  certain  at  the  time;  but  il'  it 
be  certain  at  the  time,  it  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms  to  maintain  that  there  can  be 
ailerwarda  any  cotUingeney  dependent  upon 
the  exerciae  of  will  or  any  thing  else." 
JoHsaoA.  "  All  theory  is  against  the  free- 
dom of  the  will;  all  experience  for  it."  I 
did  not  push  the  subject  any  farther.  I 
waa  glad  to  find  him  so  mild  in  discussing  a 
queation  of  the  moat  abstract  nature,  m- 
volved  with  theological  teneta  which  he 
generally  would  not  suffer  to  be  in  any 
degree  oppoeed  s. 

He,  aa  usual,  defended  luxury:  '<  You 
cannot  spend  money  in  luxury  without 
doing'  good  to  the  poor.  Nay,  you  do 
more  good  to  them  by  spending  it  in  luxury; 
you  make  them  exert  industry,  whereas 
by  giving  it  you  keep  them  idle  I  own, 
indeed,  mere  may  be  more  virtue  in  giving 
it  immediately  in  charity,  than  in  spending 
it  in  luxury;  though  there  may  be  pride  in 
that  too."     Misa  Seward  asked,  if  this 


*  [This  aeenis  a  very  looee  report.  Dr.  John- 
ton  never  ooald  have  talked  of  *'  God'b  having 
yrtbabiliiw  iBcreaied  to  certainty/'  To  the 
Eternal  and  Infinite  Creator  there  can  be  neither 
fT&bitbiliiy  nor  futurity.  The  action  which  m 
future  to  mortals  ie  only  a  point  of  eternity  in 
the  eye  of  the  Almighty,  and  it  and  all  the 
itJOtiveH  that  led  to  it  are  and  were  from  all  eter- 
fthy  fre$ettt  to  uim.  Oar  bonnded  intellectB 
rfuioot  comprehend  the  preteienee  of  the  Deity  ; 
hot  if  that  attribute  be  conceded,  tliere  seeins  no 
diificalty  in  reconciling  it  with  oar  own  free  agen- 
cff ;  for  Hod  htu  already  seen  what  man  will 
thoo»€  to  do. — En.] 

'  If  any  of  my  readers  are  disturbed  by  this 
Ihorey  qnertion,  1  beg  leave  to  recommend  to 
tbem  Letter  ^  of  Montesquieu's  L^ttre$  Per- 
9€nm4Sf  and  the  late  Mr.  John  Palmer  of  leling- 
too'a  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestley's  mechanical  aigu- 
meats  for  what  lie  absardly  calls  ^'  philosophical 
nacesHty.** — 6osW£Ll. 
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waa  not  Mandeville*B  doctrine  of  <<  priTata 
vices publiek  benefits."  JoHirsoir.  *'  The 
fallacy  of  that  book  ia,  that  MandeviUe 
defines  neither  vicee  nor  benefits.  He 
reckons  among  vices  eveiy  thing  that  gives 
pleasure.  He  takes  the  narrowest  s^em 
of  morality,  monastick  morality,  which 
holda  pleaanre  itself  to  be  a  vice,  such  as 
eating  salt  with  our  fish,  because  it  makes 
it  eat  better;  and  he  reckons  wealth  aa  a 
publiek  benefit,  which  is  by  no  means 
always  true.  Pleasure  of  itself  is  not  a 
vice.  Having  a  garden,  which  we  all 
know  to  be  perfectly  innocent,  ia  a  great 
pleasure.  At  the  same  tune,  in  this  state 
of  being  there  are  many  pleasurea  vices, 
which  however  are  so  immediately  agreea- 
ble that  we  can  hardlv  abstain  from  them. 
The  happiness  of  heaven  will  be,  that 
pleasure  and  virtue  will  be  perfectly  consist- 
ent. MandeviUe  puts  the  case  of  a  man 
who  gets  drunk  at  an  alehouse,  and  saya 
it  is  a  public  benefit,  because  so  much 
money  is  got  by  it  to  the  publiek.  But  it 
must  be  considered,  that  all  the  good  gained 
by  tliis,  through  the  gradation  of  alehouse- 
keeper,  brewer,  maltster,  and  farmer,  is 
overbalanced  bv  the  evil  caused  to  ttie  man 
and  his  family  by  his  getting  drunk.  This 
is  the  way  to  try  what  is  vicious,  by  ascer- 
taining whether  more  evil  than  good  is  pro- 
duced by  it  upon  the  whole,  which  is  the 
caae  in  all  vice.  It  may  happen  that  good 
is  produced  by  vice,  but  not  aa  vice;  for 
instance,  a  robber  may  take  money  from  ita 
owner,  and  give  it  to  one  who  will  make  a 
better  use  of  it.  Here  is  good  produced; 
but  not  by  the  robbery  aa  robbeiV,  but  aa 
trandation  of  property.  I  read  MandeviUe 
forty  or,  I  beueve,  filly  years  ago  K  He 
did  not  puzde  me;  he  opened  my  views 
into  real  life  very  much.  No,  it  ia  clear 
that  the  happiness  of  society  depends  on 
virtue.  In  Sparta,  thefl  was  allowed  by 
general  consent;  theA,  therefore,  waa  there 
not  a  crime,  but  then  there  was  no  security; 
and  what  a  life  must  they  have  had,  when 
there  was  no  security!  Without  truth 
there  must  be  a  dissolution  of  society.  As 
it  is,  there  is  so  little  truth,  that  we  are 
almoat  afraid  to  truat  to  our  ears;  but  how 
should  we  be,  if « falsehood  were  multiplied 
ten  times!  Society  is  held  together  by 
communication  and  information;  and  I 
remember  thia  remark  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brown's,  <  Do  the  devils  lie  ^  No:  for  then 
hell  could  not  subsist' " 

Talking  of  Mias *,  a  literary  lady,  he 

said,  "  I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  Miss 
Reynolds,  to  let  her  know  that  I  desired 
she  would  not  flatter  me  so  much."  Some- 
body now  observed. "  She  flatters  Garrick.** 

»  [See  ante,  ▼.  l  p.  263.— Ed.] 

*  [Hannah  More^^Malcne  .WiSf.— En.] 
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JoHXflOir.  '<  She  is  in  the  right  to  flatter 
Garrick.  She  ia  in  the  right  for  two  rea- 
sons; first,  b^ause  she  has  the  world  with 
her,  who  have  been  praising  Garrick  these 
thirty  years;  and  secondly,  because  she  is 
rewarded  for  it  bv  Garrick.  Why  should 
she  flatter  me7  I  can  do  nothing  for  her. 
Let  hef  carry  her  praise  to  a  better  market." 
Then  taming  to  Mrs.  Knoides,  ^^You, 
madam,  have  been  flattering  me  all  the 
evening;  I  wish  you  would  give  fioswell  a 
little  now.  If  you  knew  his  merit  as  well 
as  I  do,  you  would  say  a  great  deal;  he  is 
the  best  travelling  companion  in  the  world." 

Somebody  mentioned  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Mason^s  prosecution  of  Mr.  Murray,  the 
bookseller  S  for  having  inserted  in  a  collec- 
tion of  "  Gray's  Poems  "  only  fiAy  lines,  of 
which  Mr.  Mason  had  still  the  exclusive 
property,  under  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne; 
and  that  Mr*  Mason  had  persevered,  notr 
withstanding  his  being  requested  to  name 
his  own  terms  of  compensation  s.  Johnson 
signified  his  displeasure  at  Mr.  Mason's 
conduct  very  strongly;  but  added,  by  way 
of  showing  that  he  was  not  surprised  at  it, 
«  Mason's  a  whig."  Mas.  KifowLEs  ([not 
hearing  distincdy).  ''What!  a  prig,  sir?" 
Johnson.  ''Worse,  madam;  a  whig! 
But  he  is  both!" 

I  expressed  a  horrour  at  the  thought  of 
death.  Mrs.  Kitowles.  *'Nay,  thou 
shouldst  not  have  a  horrour  for  what  is  the 
gate  of  life."  Johnson  (standing  upon  the 
hearth,  rolling  about,  with  a  serious,  sol- 
emn, and  somewhat  gloomy  air).  "No 
rational  man  can  die  without  uneasy  appre- 
hension." Mrs.  Knowles.  "  The  Scrip- 
tures tell  us,  'The  righteous  shall  have 
hope  in  his  death.'"  Johnson.  "Yes, 
madam,  that  is,  he  shall  not  have  despair. 
But,  consider,  his  hope  of  salvation  must 
be  founded  on  the  terms  on  which  it  is 
promised  that  the  mediation  of  our  Saviour 
shall  be  applied  to  us, — ^namel^,  obedience ; 
and  where  obedience  has  failed,  then,  as 
suppletory  to  it,  repentance.  But  what 
man  can  say  that  his  obedience  has  been 
such,  as  he  would  approve  of  in  another, 
or  even  in  himself  upon  close  examination, 
or  that  his  repentance  has  not  been  such  as 
to  require  being  repented  of  ?  No  man  can 
be  sure  that  his  obedience  and  repentance 
will  obtain  salvation."  Mrs.  Knowlbs. 
"  But  divine  intimation  of  acceptance  may 
be  made  to  the  soul."  Johnson.  "  Mad- 
am, it  may;  but  I  should  not  think  the  bet- 
ter of  a  man  who  shouki  tell  me  on  his 
death-bed,  he  was  sure  df  salvation.    A 


'  [Afr.  Mnrr^  was  a  spirited  and  iDtelligent 
bookseller,  the  father  of  the  pd)ljsher  of  this  work. 
—Ed.] 

«  See  "  A  letter  to  W.  Mason,  A.  M,  from  J. 
Mwray,  booksen«r  in  London,"  second  edition,  p. 
2<K— Boswiu. 


man  cannot  be  sure  himself  that  iw  baa  (fi- 
vine  intimation  of  acceptance:  mach  kst 
can  he  make  others  sure  that  he  hu  it.'* 
BoswBiiL.    "  Then,  sir,  we  moitbe  coo- 
tented  to  acknowledge  that  death  is  i  terri- 
ble thing."    Johnson.   "  Yes,  or.  1  have 
made  no  approaches  to  a  state  which  can 
look  on  it  as  not  terrible."   Mrs.  K5owlc8 
(seeming  to  enjov  a  pleasing  serenity  is  the 
persuasion     of*^  bemgnant  divine  hght). 
"  Do^s  not  St.  Paul  say,  '  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight  of  faith,  I  have  finished  my 
course;  henceforth  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crova 
of  life? ' "    Johnson.    "  Yes,  madam;  but 
here  was  a  man  inspired,  a  man  who  had 
been  converted  by  supernatural  interposi- 
tion."    BoswELL.     'Mn  prospect  death  ii 
dreadful ;  but  in  fact  we  find  that  people 
die  easv.'*     Johnson.    •*  Why,  sir,  laost 
people  have  not  thought  much  of  the  mat- 
ter, so  cannot  soy  much,  and  it  ia  svppOMd 
they  die  easy.     Few  believe  it  certain  tbry 
are  then  to*  die ;  and  those  vrho  do  set 
themselves  to  behave  with  rcsdntion^iisi 
man  does  who  is  going  to  be  hanged  ;-4r 
is  not  the  less  unwilling  to  be  banfei'* 
Miss  Sewjibd.     "  There  is  one  mode  o( 
the  fear  of  death,  which  is  certainly  aWard; 
and  that  is  the  dread  of  annihilation,  which 
is  only  a  pleasing  sleep  withoot  a  dreim." 
Johnson.      "  It  is  neither  pleasing  nor 
sleep;  it  is  nothing.    Now  mere  ewteore 
is  so  much  better  than  nothing,  thatooe 
would  rather  exist  even  io  pain,  than  oA 
exist"     BoswELL.    "  If  annihilatioo  be 
nothing,  then  existing  in  pain  is  not  a  (Mir 

Farative  state,  but  is  a  positive  evil,  whkb 
cannot  think  we  should  choose.  1  oust 
be  allowed  to  dififer  here,  and  it  wonU  les- 
sen the  hope  of  a  future  sUte  founded  oa 
the  argument,  that  the  Sapreme  Bdag. 
who  is  good  as  he  is  great,  will  hereafter 
compensate  for  our  present  snfferinga  io 
this  life.  For  if  existence,  such  sa  we  haw 
it  here,  be  comparative! v  a  good,  we  hm 
no  reason  to  complain,  tnough  do  mote  ot 
it  should  be  given  to  us.  But  if  our  oaly 
state  of  existence  were  in  this  world,  thea 
we  might  with  some  reason  complain  that 
we  are  so  dissatisfied  with  our  emoymeoti 
compared  with  our  desires."  Johwoj. 
"  The  lady  confounds  annihilatioD,  which  v 
nothing,  with  the  apprehension  of  it,  wbch 
is  dreadful.  It  is  in  the  apprehension  of  tt 
that  the  horrour  of  annihilation  consists. 
Of  John  Wesley,  he  said,  «  He  can  talk 
well  on  any  subject"  Boswell.  "^h 
sir,  what  has  he  made  of  his  stoiT  (n^ 
ghost?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  he  m- 
Beves  it;  but  not  on  sufficient  authontj. 
He  did  not  take  time  enough  to  examine  the 
girl.  It  was  at  Newcastle  where  the  ghtfi 
was  said  to  have  appeared  to  a  yon^^*|^ 


'  [See  ante,  v.  i.  p.  884,  where  F^li 
that  Ihsy  are  Ihinkiiv  of  somelhiiv  she.— &  J 
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mtn  several  tixnea,  mentionmg  something 
about  the  nght  to  an  old  house,  advising 
applieation  to  be  made  to  an  attorney,  which 
was  done;  and  at  the  same  time,  saying  the 
attornev  would  do  nothing,  which  proved 
to  be  the  fact  *  This,'  says  John,  <  is  a 
proof  that  a  ghost  knows  onr  thoughts.' 
Now,"  langhinff,  "  it  is  not  necessary  to 
know  oar  thou^ts,  to  tell  that  an  attorney 
wiJJ  sometimes  do  nothing.  Charks  Wes- 
ley, who  is  a  more  stationafy  man,  does  not 
believe  the  story.  I  am  sorry  that  John  did 
not  take  more  pains  to  inquire  into  the  evi- 
dence for  it"  Miss  Skward  ^with  an  in- 
credulous smile).  ''What,  sir!  about  a 
ghost!"  JoHKsoir  (with  solemn  vehe- 
mence). *<  Yes,  madam;  this  is  a  question 
which,  after  live  thousand  years,  is  yet  un- 
decided; a  question,  whether  in  theology  or 
phikMophy,  one  of  the  most  important  that 
can  eoroebefore  the  human  understanding." 
Mrs.  Knowles  mentioned,  as  a  proselyte 

to  Quakerism,  Miss *,  a  young 

lady  well  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  for  whom 
he  had  shown  much  affection;  while  she 
ever  had,  and  still  retained,  a  great  respect 
for  him.     Mrs.  Knowles  at  the  same  time 
took  an  opportunity  of  letting  him  know 
''  that  the  amiable  young  creature  was  sor- 
ry at  finding  that  he  was  offended  at  her 
leaving  the  church  of  £ngland,  and  embra- 
cing a  simpler  faith;"  and,  in  the  gentlest 
and  most  persuasive  manner,  soKcited  his 
kind  indulgence  for  what  was  sincerely  a 
matter  of  conscience.     Johnsok  (frowning 
very  angrily).    *'  Madam,  she  is  an  odious 
wench.     She  could  not  have  any  proper 
conviction  that  it  was  her  duty  to  change 
her  reKgion,  which  is  the  most  important  of 
all  subgects,  and  should  be  studiea  with  all 
rare,  and  with  all  the  Lelps  we  can  get 
She  knew  no  more  of  the  church  which  she 
left,  and  that  which  she  embraced,  than  she 
did   of  the  difference  between  the  Coper- 

*  (Jane  Harry.    She  was  the  iUegitimate  daugh- 
ter, by  a  nralatto  woman,  of  what  Misb  Seward 
call*  {Lett.  1.  97)  a  planter  in  the  East  Indies, 
bot  in  truth  of  a  We^t  Indian,  who  sent  her  over 
fo  KngUmd  for  ber  education.     At  the  friend's 
hoQse  where  she  resided,   Mrs.  Knowles  was  a 
frequent   visiter;  and  by  degrees  she  converted 
xh'tB   inexperienced  and  probably  not  very  wise 
yoon^    creatore  to  Quakerism.     Miss  Seward, 
trirb  mote  than  her  usual  inaccuracy,  has  made  a 
rfi*naoUc  histor^'of  this  lady;  and,  amongst  other 
r  :*!ei»    states  that  she  sacrificed  a  fortune  of 
;O'i,0O0/.  by  her  conscientious  conversion.    Mr, 
3r.*  rkland  has  been  so  kind  as  to  put  into  the  edi- 
tor *s  liaiids  evidence  from  a  highly  respectable 
ri  <mber  of  the  father's  family,  which  proves  that 
Ji^n^  Ifarrv^s  fortune  was  but  1000/.;  and  so  little 
1V..A  ber  father  di^pleasGd  at  her  conversion,  that 
he    rstber  approv<^  of  it,  and  gave  ber  1000/. 
f itore.       ^o  VHnisbcs  another  of  Mits  Seward^s  rn- 
fiiafioe*. — Ed.] 


nican  and  Ptolemaick  systems. '*  Mas. 
Knowlbs.  "  She  had  the  New  Testament 
before  her."  Johnson.  *<  Madam,  she 
could  not  understand  the  New  Testament, 
the  most  diiikult  book  in  ^e  world,  for 
which  the  study  of  a  life  is  required.**  Mas. 
KoNWLEs.  "  It  is  clear  as  to  essentials." 
Johnson.  "  But  not  as  to  controversial 
points.  The  heathens  were  easily  convert- 
ed, because  they  had  nothing  to  give  up; 
but  we  ought  not,  without  very  strong  con- 
viction indeed,  to  desert  the  religion  in 
which  we  have  been  educated.  That  la 
the  religion  given  you^  the  religion  in  which 
it  may  be  said  Providence  has  placed  yon. 
If  you  live  conscientiously  in  that  religion, 
^ou  xDAy  be  safe^  But  errour  is  dangerous 
indeed,  if  you  err  when  you  choose  a  reli- 
gion for  yourself."  Mrs. Knowles.  "Must 
we  then  go  by  implicit  faith  ?  "  Johnson. 
"  Why,  madam,  the  greatest  part  of  our 
knowledge  is  implicit  faith;  and  as  to  relig- 
ion, have  we  heard  all  that  a  disciple  of 
Confucius,  all  that  a  Mahometan,  can  say 
for  himself?"  He  then  rose  again  into 
passion,  and  attacked  the  young  proselvte 
m  the  severest  terms  of  reproach,  so  that 
both  the  ladies  seemed  to  be  much  shocked  .^ 

'  Mm.  Knowles,  not  satisfied  with  the  fame  of 
her  needle-work,  the  *'  $utile  pictures  "  mention- 
ed by  Johnson,  in  which  she  has  indeed  displayed 
much  dexterity,  nay,  with  the  fame  of  reasoning 
better  than  women  generally  do,  as  I  have  fairly 
shown  her  to  have  done,  communicated  to  me  a 
dialogue  of  considerable  length,  which,  after  many 
years  had  elapsed,  she  wrote  down  as  having  paw- 
ed between  Dr.  Johnson  and  her  at  this  interview. 
As  I  had  not  the  least  recollection  of  it,  and  did 
not  find  the  smallest  trace  of  it  in  my  "  record  " 
taken  at  the  time,  I  could  not,  in  consistency  with 
my  firm  regard  to  authenticity,  insert  it  m  my 
work.  It  has,  however,  been  published  nn  "  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for  June,  1791  [v.  Ixi. 
p.  500].  It  chiefly  relates  to  the  principles  of 
the  sect  called  Quakers  ;  and  no  doubt  the  lady 
appears  to  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  Dr. 
Johnson  in  argument,  as  well  as  expression. 
From  what  I  have  now  stated,  and'from  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  paper  itself,  any  one  who 
may  have  the  curiosity  to  peruse  it  will  jndgo 
whether  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  reject  h,  however 
willing  to  gratify  Mre.  Knowles. — Boswei.!.. 
[Mrs.  Knowles,  to  her  own  a<;count  of  this  con- 
versation was  desirous  of  adding  BUss  Seward's 
testimony;  and  Miss  Seward,  who  had  by  this 
time  beeoma  exceedingly  hostile  to  JohnsonV 
memory,  and  was  a  great  admirer  ef  Mrs. 
Knowles,  was  not  unwilling  to  gratify  her.  Slie 
accordingly  communicated  to  Mis.  Knowles  hor 
notes  of  the  conversation  {Lett.  6u  97),  which,  it 
may  be  fairiy  presumed,  were  net  too  partial  to 
Johnson.  But  they  nevertheless  did  not  satisfy 
the  fair  disputant,  who,  as  Miss  Seward  complaifis 
{Lett.  2.  179),  was  <' curiously  dksatisfied  with 
them,  because  they  did  not  contain  all  that  had 
pnsRed,  and  as  exhibifwg  her  in  a  poor  eclipfcd 


in 
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We  remained  tosether  till  it  was  pretty 
late.  Notwithstanaing  occasional  explo- 
sions of  violence,  we  were  all  delighted  up- 
on the  whole  with  Johnson.  I  compared 
liim  at  Uiis  time  to  a  warm  West  Indian 
climate,  where  you  have  a  bright  sun,  quick 
vegetation,  luxuriant  foliage,  luscious  fruits; 
but  where  the  same  heat  sometimes  pro- 
duces thunder,  Ughtning,  and  eartlmaakes 
in  a  terrible  degree. 

April  17,  being  Good-Friday,  I  wailed  on 
Johnson,  aa  usuaL  I  observed  at  breakfast 
that  although  it  was  a  part  of  his  abstemi- 
ous discipline,  on  this  most  solemn  fbat,  to 
take  no  milk  in  his  tea,  yet  when  Mrs.  Des- 
moulins  inadvertently  poured  it  in,  he  did 
not  reject  it.  1  talked  of  the  strange 
indecision  of  mind,  and  imbecility  in  tEe 
common  occurrences  of  life,  which  we  may 
observe  in  some  people.  Johksozv.  "Why, 
sir,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  getting  others  to  do 
things  for  me."  Boswklx..  "  What,  sir! 
have  you  that  weakness.^"  Johitbok. 
*f  Yes,  sir.  But  I  always  tliink  aflerwards 
I  should  have  done  better  for  myself. 
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Ught;  '*  and  it  ii  ammring  to  observe,  Uiat— ex- 
cept on  the  woide  **  odiou$  wench  "  at  the  out- 
let, in  which  all  three  accounts  agree,  and  the 
wordf  *'  I  never  desire  to  meet  fools  anywhere,** 
with  which  the  ladies  agree  that  the  convenatioa 
ended — there  is  little  accordance  between  them. 
Had  they  been  content  to  say  that  the  violence 
of  Johnson  was  a  disagreeable  contrast  to  the  qniet 
lessoning  of  the  fair  Quaker,  they  would  proba- 
bly have  said  no  more  than  the  truth  ;  but  when 
Chey  affect  to  give  the  precise  dialogue  in  the  very 
werds  of  the  speakeri,  and  yet  do  not  agree  in 
almost  any  one  expression  or  sentiment — when 
neither  preserve  a  word  of  what  Mr.  Boswell  re- 
poite— and  when  both  (bat  particularly  Mis. 
knowles)  attribute  to  Johnson  the  poorest  and 
feeblest  trash — ^we  may  be  foigiven  for  rejecting 
both  as  fiibuIoBs,  and  Uie  rather  because  Mr.  Boa- 
well's  note  was  written  on  the  instant  (**  his  cus- 
tom ever  in  the  ailemoon  "),  while  those  of  the 
ladies  seem  to  have  been  made  up  many  years 
after  the  event  It  may  however  be  suspected 
that  Boswell  was  himself  a  little  ashamed  of  John- 
son's violence,  for  be  evidently  slurs  over  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  conversation.  But  in  die  Doctor's 
behalf  it  should  be  recollected  that  he  had  taken  a 
great  and  affedaonate  interest  in  this  young  crea- 
tnre,  who  had«  as  ha  feared,  not  only  endangered 
her  spiritaa]  welfiua,  but  offended  her  fiiends,  and 
IbilMlad  her  fortune;  and  that  he  was  forced  into 
the  diseossionby  the  very  penon  by  whose  unan- 
thorind  and  underhand   mterferance   so   much 

mischief  (aa  he  oonsideied  it)  had  been  done 

hoof^  aa  thk  note  is,  it  most  be  added,  that  it  ap- 
fsaia  in  another  part  of  Miss  Seward's  conespond- 
janoa  (vol  u.  p.  388),  that  when  a  yonngQuaker 
JHidy  mairiad  a  member  of  the  church  ofEngland, 
Mia.  Knowles  did  not  hesitale  la  designate  her  as 
fin  APOSTATB,  althoagfa  she  had  not  ijoitted 
ti^  sad*  but  only  married  one  who  did  not 
Moof  10  il.— £d.J 


I  told  him  that  at  a  gentleman's  hoase 
where  there  was  thought  to  be  such  extri- 
vaf^ance  or  bad  mana^ment,  thai  he  wti 
living-  flnichbeyoad  hisioeome,  hia  laihri 
had  objected  to  the  cutting  of  a  pickird 
mango,  and  that  I  had  taken  aa  opportuaity 
to  ask  the  price  of  it,  and  Ibvnd  it  waa  oaiy 
two  shillings;  so  bene  was  a  veiy  poor  tar. 
ing.  JoBKsoR.  "  Sir,  that  ia  the  blondeN 
ing  economy  of  a  narrow  uadafataiidis^. 
It  IS  stopping  one  hole  in  a  sieve.'* 

1  expressed  some  inclination  to  publish 
an  account  pf  my  travels  upon  the  oooit- 
nent  of  Europe*  for  which  i  had  a  vvim 
of  materials  collected.    Jokhso:!.     <*  I  do 
not  say,  sir,  ^ou  may  not  pubiiah  your  trav- 
els; but  I  give  you  my  opinion,  that  you 
would  lessen  yourself  b?  it.    What  csa  you 
tell  of  countries  so  well  known  aa  thoae  op* 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  you  have 
visited?"    Boswai^L.     "But  I  can  gt?e 
an  entertaining  narrative,  with  many  inci- 
dents, anecdotes,  Jeusa  d^etprii^  aad  re- 
marks, ao  as  to  mnke  very  pleasant  read- 
ing."   JoHKSoir.    "Why, sir,  moat  mod- 
em travellers  in  Europe  who  have  pubhdi- 
ed  their  travels  have  been  laughed  at:  I 
would  not  liave  you  added  to  the  nunaber'. 
The  world  is  now  not  contented  to  be  mett- 
Iv  entertained  by  a  traveller'a  narrative; 
they  want  to  learn  something.    Now  Boae 
of  my  friends  asked  me,  why  I  did  not  give 
some  account  of  my  travels  in    France. 
The  reason  is  plain;  mtelligent  readers  had 
seen  more  or  France  than  I  had.     You 
might  have  liked  my  travels  in  France,  and 
Th£  Club  might  have  liked  them;  bat 
upon  the  whom,  there  woukl  have  bera 
more  ridicule  than  good  produced  by  them.** 
Bos  WELL.    "  I  cannot  agree  with  yoo.  air. 
People  would  like  to  read  what  von  aav  of 
any  thing.     Suppose  a  face  haa  been  paiot- 
ed  by  fiffy  painters  before;  atill  we  love  to 


1  [We  leam  from  Mw  Hawkins  {Mc 

282),  what  might  have  been  goeiBed  fiom  ««««ni 
other  passages,  that  the  gentleman  and  lady  ba% 
alluded  to  were  Mr.  La^^n  aad  Lady  Itoth«. 
She  goes  on  to  say,  that  *<  the  aneedote  not  hat- 
ing a  shadow  oftmth  in  it  bat  the  presence  c/iho 


ing 

mango  at  table,  Lady  Rothes,  wbo'knew  the 

der  to  be  aimed  at  herself,  asked  Boewell  how  be 
could  put  together  such  a  falsity.  lie  repiaed, 
affecting  the  tone  of  Johnson,  <  Why»  msdAm.  4 
is  no  more  than  is  done  by  landscape  paipt^w  ; 
the  landscape  is  from  nature,  and  they  pot  m  tr«« 
m  the  foreground  as  an  embeflishnient*  ***  .U 
Miss  Hawkins  could  have  heard  Boswell'^ 
fession  only  at  second-hand,  we  may,  ^ 
questioning  her  veracity,  be  pennttled  la  ,««-- 
lieve  it  altogether.  Boswell  nmer  coald  ba«« 
made  any  suen  admiasioa. — Ed,} 

*  I  believe,  however,  I  shall  Ibllow  mj 
opinion;  for  the  worid  has  shown  a  very  fli 
partiality  to  my  writingB,  on  many 
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it  done  by  Sir  Joshva."  Jobhsoit. 
"  True,  sir;  but  Sir  Joshua  cannot  paint  a 
face  when  he  has  not  time  lo  look  on  it" 
B0SWE1.U  "  Sir^  a  sketch  of  any  sort  by 
him  18  valuable.  And,  sir,  to  talk  to  you  in 
yoor  own  style  (raising  mv  voice,  and 
shaking  my  bead),  you  ihowd  have  given 
na  your  uavela  in  France.  I  am  ture  I  am 
ri«rht,  and  tker^  's  aA  «mI  om  'I." 

1  said  to  him  that  it  was  certainly  true, 
as  my  friend  Dempster  had  observed  in  his 
letter  to  me  upon  the  subject,  that  a  great 
part  of  what  was  in  his  *'  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland  **  had  been  in 
bxa  mind  beibre  he  lefl  London.  Johk son. 
**  Why,  yes,  sir,  the  topicks  were;  and 
books  of  travels  will  be  ^ood  in  proportion 
to  what  a  man  has  previously  in  his  mind; 
his  knowing  what  to  observe;  his  power  of 
contrasting  one  mode  of  life  with  another. 
Am  the  Spanish  proverb  says,  'He  who 
would  bring  home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
must  cany  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  with 
him.'  So  it  is  in  travelling;  a  man  must 
carry  knowledge  with  him,  if  he  would 
bring  home  knowledge."  Boswbll.  ''The 
proverb,  I  suppose,,  sir,  means,  he  must  car- 
ry a  large  stock  with  him  to  trade  with." 
JoHHSoir.    "  Yes,  sir." 

It  was  a  delightful  day;  as  we  walked  to 
St.  Clement's  church,  I  again  remarked 
thai  Fteet4lreet  was  the  most  cheerful 
scene  in  the  world.  "  Fleet^treet,"  said 
1,  '*  is  in  my  mind  more  delightful  than 
Tempe.**  Johrsov.  "Ay,  sir,  but  let  it 
be  compaied  with  Mull  I " 

There  was  a  very  numerous  congrega- 
tion to-day  at  St  Clement's  church,  which 
Or.  Johnson  said  he  observed  with  plea- 
sure* 

And  now  I  am  to  give  a  pretty  full  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  most  curious  incidents 
ia  Johnson's  life,  of  which  he  himself  has 
rnatie  the  following  minute  on  this  day: 

*'In  my  return  from  church,  I  was  ac- 
Ct^ted  by  Edwards  ^  an  old  fellow-collegian, 
who  ha<i  not  seen  me  since  17393.  He 
knew  me,  and  asked  if  I  remembered  one 
Cdvrards;  I  did  not  at  first  recollect  the 
nftcne,  but  gradually,  as  we  walked  along, 
recovered  it,  and  told  him  a  conversation 
that  had  passed  at  an  alehouse  between  us. 
My  purpose  is  to  continue  our  acquaint- 


It  was  in  Butcher-row  that  this  meeting 

*  [Oliver  Edwardt  entered  at  Pembioke  College 
only  in  Jvae,  1730,  eo  that  be  and  Johnson  codd 
oert  Itave  been  loag  acqaainted. — ^Hall.] 

*  [Tbli  delibemte  asertton  of  Johneoo,  that  he 
had  laot  eeeo  Edwaida  einoe  1799,  is  a  confirma- 

of  the  epbioD  derived  by  Dr.  Hall  fiom  the 
In  the  ooUmb  books,  that  Johnson  did  not 
to  Pembroke  College  after  Christmas,  1729 
importaot  lact  in  his  early  history.    Pee 
rrfUr^    vol.  L  p.  27,  n.— Ed.] 


happened.  Mr.  Edwaids,  who  was  a  de- 
cent*looking,  elderly  man,  in  gray  clothes, 
and  a  wi^  of  many  curls,  accosted  Johnson 
with  iamdiar  confidence,  knowing  who  he 
was,  while  Johnson  returned-  his  salutation 
with  a  courteous  formality,  as  to  a  stranger. 
But  as  soon  as  Edwards  tiad  brought  to  his 
recoUeetioa  their  having  been  at  Pembroke 
College  together  nine-and-forty  years  ago, 
he  seemed  much  pleased,  asked  where  he 
hved,  and  said  he  should  be  glad  to  see  him 
in  Bolt-court.  Edwards.  "Ah,  sir!  we 
are  old  men  now.^'  Johkson  (who  never 
liked  to  think  of  being  old).  «'  Don*t  let 
us  discourage  one  another."  Edwards. 
"  Why,  Doctor,  you  look  stout  and  hearty. 
I  am  himpy  to  see  you  so;  for  the  newspa- 
pers tola  us  you  were  very  ill.''  Johnson. 
"  Ay,  sir,  they  are  always  telling  lies  of  fw 

Wishing  to  be  present  at  more  of  so  sin- 
gular a  conversation  as  that  between  two 
fellow-collegians,  who  had  lived  forty  yearj 
in  London  without  ever  having  chanced  to 
meet,  I  whispered  to  Mr.  Edwards  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  going  home,  and  that  he  had 
better  accompany  him  now.  So  Edwards 
walked  along  with  us,  1  eagerly  assisting  to 
keep  up  the  conversation.  Mr.  Edwards 
informed  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  had* prac- 
tised long  as  a  solicitor  in  Chancery,  but 
that  he  now  Hved  in  the  country  upon  a  lit- 
tle farm,  about  sixty  acres,  just  by  Steven- 
age, in  Hertfordshire,  snd  that  he  came  to 
Loiidon  (to  Barnard's  Inn,  No.  6)  general- 
ly twice  a  week.  Johnson  appearing  to  be 
in  a  reverie,  Mr.  Edwards  addressed  him- 
self to  me,  and  expatiated  on  the  pleasure 
of  living  in  the  country.  Boswell.  "  I 
have  no  notion  of  this,  sir.  What  you 
have  to  entertain  you  is,  I  think,  exhausted 
in  half  an  hour."  Edwards.  "What! 
do  nt  you  love  to  have  hope  realised  }  I  see 
my  grass,  and  my  corn,  and  my  trees  grow- 
ing. Now,  for  instance,  I  am  curious  to 
see  if  this  frost  has  not  nipped  my  fruit 
trees."  Johnson  (who  we  did  not  imagine 
was  attending).  "  You  find,  sir,  you  have 
fears  as  well  as  hopes."  So  well  did  he  see 
the  whole,  when  another  saw  but  the  half 
of  a  subject  \ 

When  we  got  to  \^r,  Johnson's  house, 
and  were  seat^  in  his  library,  the  dialogue 
went  on  admirably.  Edwards.  ^<Sir,  I 
remember  you  would  not  let  us  savjprocff- 
^'otts  at  college.  For  even  then,  sir  (turn- 
ing to  meV  he  was  delicate  in  language, 
and  we  all  feared  himl"  Johnson  (to 
Edwards).    "From  your  having  practised 

'  [Nay,  not  so.  The  questiou  raised  was  the 
want  oiinttrtii  in  a  country  life;  and  the  ftor 
was,  therefore,  as  good  as  the  hopt, — Eo.] 

^  Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards,  **Sir,  they 
respected  me  for  my  iitemture;  and  yet  it  was 
not  great  hut  by  rornpnrijwn.     Sir,  it  is  amazing 
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the  law  long,  sir,  I  presume  you  must  be 
rich."  Edwards.  ''No,  sir;  I  got  a  good 
deal  of  money;  but  I  had  a  number  of  poor 
relations  to  whom  I  gave  a  great  part  of 
it."  JoBNSOF.  "  Sir,  you  have  been  rich 
in  the  most  valuable  sense  of  the  word." 
Edwards.  <<But  I  shall  not  die  rich." 
Johnson.  "  ^&y>  sure,  sir,it  is  better  to 
live  rich  than  to  die  rich."  Edwards.  "  I 
wish  I  had  continued  at  college."  John- 
son. "  Why  do  you  wish  that,  sir?  "  Ed- 
wards. "  Because  I  think  I  should  have 
had  a  much  easier  life  than  mine  has  been. 
I  should  have  been  a  parson,  and  had  a 
good  living,  like  Bloxam  *  and  several  oth- 
ers, and  lived  comfortably."  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  the  life  of  a  parson,  of  a  conscien- 
tious clergyman,  is  not  easy.  I  have  alp 
ways  considered  a  clergyman  as  the  father 
of  a  larger  family  than  he  is  able  to  main- 
tain. I  would  rather  have  Chancery  suits 
upon  my  hands  than  the  cure  of  souls.  No, 
s:r,  I  do  not  envy  a  clergyman's  life  as  an 
easy  life,  nor  do  I  envy  the  clergyman  who 
makes  it  an  easy  life."  Here  taking  him- 
self up  all  of  a  sudden,  he  exclaimed,  "  O ! 
Mr.  Edwards,  I  '11  convince  you  that  I  re- 
collect you.  Do  you  rememoer  our  drink- 
ing together  at  an  alehouse  near  Pembroke- 
tate  ?  At  that  time,  you  told  me  of  the 
I  ton  boy,  who,  when  verses  on  our  Sa- 
viour's turning  water  into  wine  were  pre- 
scribed as  an  exercise,  brought  up  a  single 
line,  which  was  highly  admired: 

*  Vidit  et  erabnit  lympha  padica  Deam  '  ; ' 
and  I  told  you  of  another  fine  line  in  *  Cam- 
den's Remains; '  an  eulogy  upon  one  of  our 
kings,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a 
prince  of  equal  merit : 

*  Mira  cano,  Sol  occabnit,  nox  nulla  secnta  est' " 

Edwards.      "  You  are  a  philosopher, 

how  little  liteiatare  there  is  in  the  worid." — "Bos- 

WELL. 

*  [Matthew  Bloxam  entered  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, March  26,  1729 ;  M.  A.,  Jal^,  1785.— 
Hall.] 

'  This  line  has  frequently  been  attributed  to 

Dryden,  wh^n  a  King*s  scholar  at  Westminster. 

Bat  neither  Eton  nor  Westminster  have  in  truth 

any  claim  to  it,  the  Tme  being  borrowed,  with  a 

slight  change  (as  Mr.  Bindley  has  observed  to 

me),   from  an   epigram   by   Richard   Crashaw, 

which   was    pablished    in    his    '*  Epigrammata 

Sacra,*'  fint  printed  at  Cambridge,  without  the 

aothonr's  name,  in  16S4,  8vo.     The  original  is 

much  more  elegant  than  the  copy,  the  water  being 

personified,  and  the  word  on  which  the  point  of 

the  epigram  turns,  being  reserved  to  the  close  of 

the  line: 

"  Joknu.  2.  **~ 

Aqnn  in  vinnm  veree. 
Unde  rubor  TMtnii  et  non  «iia  parpnni  lymphit  f 

Que  rcM«  mirantes  um  novs  maUt  aquaa  f 
Numen,  cooviTiv,  prataeim  ninoscite  numea, 

Nympha  pu<lirn  Dkcm  viilit,  •!  erttbuit.^ — ^Mitoxs. 


Dr,  Johnson.  I  have  tried  too  in  my  time 
to  be  a  philo80|iher;  but,  I  dontknowhcnr, 
cheerfulness  was  always  breaking  io."  Mr. 
Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Conner 
nay,  Mr.  Malone,  and,  indeed,  aU  the  emi- 
nent men  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  this, 
have  thought  it  an  exquisite  trait  of  char- 
acter. The  truth  is,  that  philoaophy,  like 
religion,  is  too  generally  snppowd  to  he 
bard  and  severe,  at  least  so  grave  a84o  ex- 
clude all  gaiety. 

Edwards.  '<  I  have  been  t^ricenumied, 
Doctor.  You,  I  suppose,  have  never  known 
what  it  was  to  have  a  wife."  Jobxsov. 
"  Sir,  I  have  known  what  it  was  to  hive  i 
wife,  and  (in  a  solemn,  tender,  faltering 
tone)  I  have  known  what  it  was  to  Ine  i 
tDt^.    It  had  almost  broke  my  heart'* 

"kdwards.      "How  do  you  live,  sir: 
For  my  part,  I  must  have  my  regularmeils, 
and  a  glass  of  good  wine.    I  find  I  require 
it."    Johnson.     "  I  now  drink  no  wine, 
sir.     Early  in  life  I  drank  wine;  for  manj 
years  I  drank  none.     I  then  for  some  yetn 
drank  a  ?reat  deal."    Edwaids.   '^Sone 
hogsheads,  I  warrant  you."  JoHirsOK.  "1 
then  had  a  severe  illness,  and  left  it  off,  and 
I  have  never  begun  it  again.    I  never  feh 
any  difference  upon  myself  from  eating  ooe 
thing  rather  than  another,  nor  from  one 
kind  of  weather  rather  than  another.  There 
are  people,  I  believe,  who  feel  a  diififDce; 
but  I  am  not  one  of  them.    And  as  to  np^ 
lar  meals,  I  have  fasted  from  the  Sundsr's 
dinner  to  the  Tuesday's  dinner  without  any 
inconvenience.    I  believe  it  is  heal  to  eat 
iust  as  one  is  hungry :  but  a  man  who  is  in 
business,  or  a  man  who  has  a  family,  nnst 
have  stated  meals.     I  am  a  straggler.   1 
may  leave  this  town  and  go  to  Grand  C«r^ 
without  being  missed  here,  or  ohserred 
there."    Edwards.    «*  Do  n't  youeat  sup- 
per,   sir  ? "   Johnson.      "  No,  air."  Ed- 
wards.   "  For  my  part,  now,  I  consider 
supper  as  a  turnpike  thronph  which  one 
must  pass  in  order  to  get  to  bed  '." 

Johnson.  "  You  are  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards. Lawyers  know  life  practically,  s 
bookish  man  should  always  have  them  \o 
converse  with.  They  have  what  hctrapt*.* 
Edwards.  "  I  am  grown  oW:  I  am  sxk- 
five."  Johnson.  «« I  shall  be  aiity-eifW 
next  birth-day.  Come,  sir,  drink  wiu*r, 
and  put  in  for  a  hundred."  . 

Mr.  Edwards  mentioned  a  gentleinafl 
who  had  left  his  whole  fortune  to  Pemhiwe 
College.    Johnson.     "  Whether  to  letvf 

3  I  am  not  abaolately  tore  hot  thii  vwib70«" 

aoggestion,  though  it  ta  traly  ia  tho  chuMftf « 

Edwards. — Bosweli.. 
*  [Thia  mart  have  baen  the  IU¥.  JsbimWI^ 

who  had  been  a  acholar  of  Pemfaioka,  aad  «»> 
in  1778,  left  his  estates  to  the  colkge  to  P«wj^ 
livings  for  a  particqlar  fonodation,  aad  w  ®*** 
purposes. — Ha  ll.  ] 
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009*8  whole  iortune  to  a  college  be  right, 
must  depend  upon  cireumstaiices.  1  would 
ieere  the  interest  of  the  fortune  I  bequeath- 
ed to  a  college  to  my  relations  or  my  friends, 
for  their  tives.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  a 
college,  which  is  a  permanent  society, 
wheUier  it  gets  the  money  now  or  twenty 
years  hence;  and  I  would  wish  to  make  my 
relations  or  friends  feel  the  benefit  of  it** 

This  interview  confirmed  my  opinion  of 
Johnson's  most  humane  and  benevolent 
heart.  His  cordial  and  placid  behaviour 
to  an  old  fellow  collegian,  a  man  so  difier- 
eut  flrom  himself;  and  his  telling  him  that 
he  would  go  down  to  his  farm  and  visit  him, 
showed  a  kindness  of  disposition  very  rare 
at  an  advanced  age.  He  observed,  "  how 
wonderful  it  was  that  the^  had  both  been 
in  London  forty  years,  without  having  ever 
ODce  met,  and  both  walkers  in  the  street 
too  !  **  Mr.  Edwards,  when  going  away, 
again  recurred  to  his  consciousness  of  sen- 
ility, and,  looking  full  in  Johnson's  face, 
said  to  himj  **  You  HI  find  in  Dr.  Young, 

*  O  my  coevali!  remoanta  of  yonnelYes.*  " 

Johnson  did  not  relish  this  at  all;  but  shook 
his  head  with  impatience.    Edwards  walk- 
ed ofi*  seemingly  highly  pleased  with  the 
honour  of  having  been  thus  noticed  by  Dt, 
Johnson.    When  he  was  gone,  I  said  to 
Johnson,  I  thought  him  but  a  weak  man. 
JoH  vsoir.    "  Wh  V,  yes,  sir.    Here  is  a  man 
who  has  passed  through  life  without  expe- 
rieoce:  yet  I  would  rather  have  him  with 
me  than  a  more  sensible  man  who  will  not 
talk  readily.    This  man  is  always  wiUing  to 
say  what  he  has  to  say."  Yet  Dr.  Johnson  had 
himself  by  no  means  that  willingness  which 
he  praised  so  much,  and  I  think  so  justlv: 
for  who  has  not  felt  the  painful  efiect  of  the 
dreary  void,  when  there  is  a  total  silence  in 
a  company,  for  any  length   of  time;  or, 
which  is  as  bad,  or  perhaps  worse,  when  the 
conversation  is  with  difficulty  kept  up  by  a 
perpetiial  effort  ? 

Johnson  once  observed  to  me,  **  Tom 
Tyers described  me  the  best:  *  Sir,'  said  he, 
'you  are  tike  a  ghost:  you  never  speak  till 
you  are  spoken  to i.'" 

Mr.  Edwards  hsd  said  to  me  aside,  that 
Dr,  Johnson  should  have  been  of  a  profes- 
sion.    I  repeated  the  remark  to  Jonnson, 
that  I  mignt  have  his  own  thoughts  on  the 
subject.     Johnson.    "  Sir,  it  wovid  have 
been  better  that  I  had  been  of  a  profession. 
I  ought  to  have  been  a  lawyer."  Boswkll. 
^  f  do  not  think,  sir,  it  would  have  been 
better,  for  we  should  not  have  had  the  Eng- 
lish   Oictionarv."    Johnson.     "  But  you 
wooid    have    had    Reports."     Boswkll. 
**  Ay;  but  there  would  not  have  been  another 

I  [Iferv  followed  the  accoont  of  Mr.  Tyen, 
now  tnuialonsd  to  v.  L  p.  186 Ed.} 


who  could  have  written  the  Dictionary. 
There  have  been  many  very  good  judges. 
Suppose  you  had  been  lord  chancellor;  you 
would  have  delivered  opinions  with  more 
extent  of  mind,  and  in  a  more  ornamented 
manner,  than  perhaps  any  chancellor  ever 
did,  or  ever  will  do.  But,  I  believe,  causes 
have  been  as  judiciously  decided  as  you 
could  have  done."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir. 
Property  has  been  as  well  settled." 

Johnson,  however,  had  a  noble  ambition 
floating  in  his  mind,  and  had,  undoubtedly, 
often  speculated  on  the  possibilitv  of  his  su- 
pereminent  powers  being  rewarded  in  this 
ffreat  and  liberal  country  by  the  highest 
honours  of  the  state.  Sir  William  Scott  in- 
forms me,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  late 
Lord  Lichfieki,  who  was  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  he  said  to  Johnson, 
"  What  a  pity  it  is,  sir,  that  you  did  not 
follow  the  profession  of  the  law  !  You 
might  have  been  lord  chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  and  attained  to  the  dignity  of  the 
peerage;  and  now  that  the  title  of  Lichfield, 
vour  native  city,  is  extinct,  you  might  have 
nad  it"  Johnson,  upon  this,  seemed  much 
agitated;  and,  in  an  angry  tone,  exclaimed, 
'*  Why  will  you  vex  me  by  suggesting  this, 
when  it  is  too  late  f  " 

But  he  did  not  repine  at  the  prosperity 
of  others.  The  lata  Dr.  Thomas  Leland 
told  Mr.  Courtenay  that  when  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Burke  showed  Johnson  his  fine  house 
and  lands  near  Beaconsfield,  Johnson  cool- 
ly  said,  "  Non  equidem  itwideo ;  miror 

'  I  am  not  entirely  without  gospicion  that  Johu- 
8on  may  have  felt  a  little  momentary  envy;  for 
no  man  loved  the  good  thingiB  of  this  life  better 
than  he  did;  and  he  coold  not  bat  be  conscioiu 
that  he  deserved  a  nmch  larger  share  of'them  than 
he  ever  had.  I  attempted  in  a  newspaper  to  com- 
ment on  the  above  passage  in  the  manner  of  War- 
bnrton,  who  most  be  allowed  to  have  shown 
uncommon  ingenuity,  in  giving  to  any  authonr's 
text  whatever  meaning  he  chose  it  should 
carry.  As  this  imitation  may  amnse  my  readera, 
I  shall  here  mtrodnce  it:  "  No  saying  of  Da. 
JoHNSoN*s  has  been  more  misnnderstood  than  bis 
applying  to  Ma.  Burkk  when  he  firat  saw  him 
at  his  fine  place  at  Beaconsfield,  Mm  equidem 
iwndco;  miror  magis.  These  two  celebrated 
men  had  been  friends  for  many  yean  before  Mr. 
Burke  entered  on  his  parliamentary  career.  They 
were  both  writers,  both  members  of  The  Lite- 
rary Club;  when,  therefore.  Dr.  Johnson  saw 
Mr  Burke  in  a  situation  so  much  more  splendid 
than  that  to  which  he  himself  had  attained,  he 
did  not  mean  to  express  that  he  thought  it  a  dis- 
proportionate prosperity;  but  while  he,  as  a  phi- 
losopher, asserted  an  exemption  from  envy,  non 
equidem  invideo,  he  went  on  in  the  wordd  of  the 
poet,  miror  magis ;  thereby  signifying,  either 
that  he  was  occupied  in  admiring  what  he  was 
glad  to  see,  or,  perhaps,  that,  considering  the 
general  lot  of  men  of  superiour  abilities,  be 
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Vet  no  man  had  a  higher  notion  of  the 
dignitF  of  literature  than  Johnson,  or  was 
more  determined  in  maintaining  the  respect 
which  he  justly  considered  as  due  to  it. 
Of  this,  besides  the  general  tenor  of  his  con- 
duct in  society,  some  characteiistical  in- 
stances may  be  mentioned. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  once 
when  he  dined  in  a  numerous  company  of 
booksellers,  where  the  room,  being  small, 
the  head  of  the  table,  at  which  he  sat,  was 
almost  close  to  the  fire,  he  persevered  in 
suffering  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  from 
the  heat,  rather  than  auit  his  place,  and  let 
one  of  them  sit  above  him. 

Goldsmith,  in  his  diverting  simplicity, 
complained  one  day,  in  a  mixed  company, 
of  Lord  Camden.  "I  met  him,"  said  he, 
'<  at  Lord  Clare's  i  house  in  the  countrv, 
and  he  took  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I 
had  been  an  ordinary  man."  The  compa- 
ny having  laughed  heartily,  Johnson  stood 
forth  in  defence  of  his  friend.  ''Nay,  gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  ^'Dr,  Goldsmith  is  in  the 
right.  A  nobleman  ought  to  have  made  up 
to  such  a  man  as  Goldsmith;  and  I  think  it 
is  much  against  Lord  Camden  that  he  neg^ 
lected  him  " 

Nor  could  he  patientlv  endure  to  hear, 
that  such  respect  as  he  thought  due  only  to 
higher  intellectual  (qualities  should  be  be- 
stowed on  men  of^hghter,  though  perhaps 
more  amusing,  talents.  I  told  him,  that 
one  morning,  when  I  went  to  breakfast  with 
Garrick,  who  was  very  vain  of  his  intimacy 
with  Lord  Camden,  he  accosted  me  thus: 
"  Pray  now,  did  you— did  you  meet  a  little 
lawyer  turning  the  corner,  eh  ? "  "  No, 
sir,"  said  I  "  Pray  what  do  you  mean  by 
the  question  ? "  "  Why,"  replied  Garrick, 
with  an  affected  indifference,  yet,  as  if 
standing  on  tip-toe,  *'  Lord  Camden  has 
this  moment  left  me.  We  have  had  a  long 
walk  together."  Johnson.  "Well,  sir, 
Garrick  talked  very  properly.  Lord  Cam- 
den was  a  little  lawyer  to  be  associating  so 
familiarly  with  a  player." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed,  with 
great  truth,  that  Johnson  considered  Gar- 
ridt  to  be  as  it  were  his  proverty.  He 
would  allow  no  man  either  to  blame  or  to 
praise  Garrick  in  his  presence,  without  con- 
tradicting him  K 

wondered  that  Fortnne,  who  is  represented  as 
blind,  ihoiild,  in  this  instance,  have  been  so  just.'* 

— B08WSI.I«. 

'  [See  ante^  vol.  i.  p.  278,  n. — ^Ed.] 
'  [Sir  Josbna  Reynolds  wrote  two  dialogues, 
in  lUostratran  of  this  position,  in  tae  first  of  vrhich 
Johnson  attacks  Garrick  in  opposition  to  Sir 
Joshua,  and  in  the  other  defends  him  against 
Gibbon.  They  were  originally  published  in  a 
periodical  work,  but  are  preserved  in  Miss  Haw- 
kinses Memoirs,  v.  ii.  p.  110.  Lord  Fomborough 
has  obligingly  communicated  to  the  Editor  the  evi. 


Having  fallen  into  a  veiy  aeriona  Umt 
of  mind,  in  which  mutual  ezpreanoaa  of 
kindness  jpassed  between  ua,  atieh  as  would 
be  thought  too  vain  in  me  to  repeat,  1  talk- 
ed with  regret  of  the  sad  ineviluile  canaiD- 
Sf  that  one  of  us  must  surrive  the  other. 
OHNSON.    "  Yes,  sir,  that  ia  an  a&ctiog 
consideration.    I  remember  Swift,  is  ooe 
of  his  letters  to  Pope,  says,  '  I  intend  to 
come  over,  that  we  may  meet  once  mott; 
and  when  we  must  part,  it  is  what  kippem 
to  all  human  beings.'"    Boswbll.  '*Tbe 
hope  that  we  shall  see  oar  departed  ftiendi 
again  must  support  the  mind."   Jobmoi. 
"Why,  yes,  atK"    Boswbll.   "Thm 
is  a  strange  unwillingness  to  part  with  lile, 
independent  of  serious  feara  aa  iofutuntj. 
A  reverend  friend  of  ours^  (oamifig  him) 
tells  me,  that  he  feels  an  uneaaiseM  at  the 
thoughts  of  leaving  his  house,  hiaatuily.hii 
books."  JoBKSOB.  "This is foolieh in •••••. 
A  man  need  not  be  uneasy  on  theae  groaadi: 
for,  as  he  will  retain  his  coDaciouanes,  he 
may  say  with  the  dukMopher,  Oshm  Ma 
mecum  parte.'*    Bosweli..    "  True,  lir: 
we  may  carry  our  books  in  our  heads;  but 
still  there  is  Something  painful  in  the  tbooshi 
of  leaving  for  ever  what  has  given  00  piei* 
sure.    I  remember,  many  yeara  ago,  whea 
my  imagination  was  waim,  and  I  bappeoed 
to  be  in  a  melancholy  mood,  itdiatreamDe 
to  think  of  going  into  a  state  of  being  i> 
which  Shakspeare's  poetry  did  not  exisL 
A  lady,  who  1  then  much  admired,  a  xttj 
amiable  woman,  himioured  my  fancy,  im 
relieved  me  by  saying,  *  The  first  thincyoe 
will  meet  with  in  the  other  world  will  be  ifl 
elegant  copy  of  Shakspeare's  worbpw«at- 
to  you.' "    Dr.  Johnson  smiled  ^  benignui- 
ly  at  this,  and  did  not  appear  to  diaappiove 
of  the  notion. 

[Knowing  the  state  of  Di,  John-  ^^ 
son's  nerves,  and  how  easily  they  ^.tu 
were  affected,  Mrs.  Pioxzi  iorbore    . 
reaoing  in  a  new  magazine,  one  day,  the 
death  of  a  Samuel  Johnson  who  eipuw 
that  month;  but  he,  snatching  ud  the  hook, 
saw  it  himself,  and,  contrary  to  net  exp^ 
tation,  only  said,  "Oh!  I  hope  death  wjii 
now  be  glutted  with  Sam  Jonnaona,  and  w 
me  alone  for  some  time  to  come:  I  reid  o( 
another  namesake's  departure  last  week-  ) 

We  went  to  St.  Clements  chuicb  wfw^ 

dence  of  the  late  Sir  Geoige  BaaQmont  <»bo  M 
received  copiea  of  them  fiotn  Sir  Joshaa  binrii  >' 
both  of  their  antfaaoticity  and  of  their  coiiartimi^ 
tion  of  Joho8on*B  style  of  eonvesMtba,  ssd  |^ 
Editor  haa  thcraibre  giteo  them  a  piaM  iatha-V 
pendix.->£D.] 

'  See  on  the  same  sabjeca,  vol  i.  p-  ^'''' 
Malome. 

«  [Dr.  Pcrcv.— Ed.] 

»  [Dr.  Johnson  might  weli  amilt  x  «"  * 
distress  of  mind,  and  at  the  aigamenl  K<  ^^^ 
it  was  re/iVc«/.— En.] 
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ia  the  afternooii,  and  then  returned  end 
drink  tea  and  coffee  in  Mm.  Williams's 
room;  Mrs.  Desmoulina  doin?  the  honours 
of  the  tea^tahle.  I  observed  that  he  would 
not  even  look  at  a  proof-sheet  of  hia  "  Life 
of  Waller  "  on  Good-Friday. 

Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  brought  a  book  on 
agriculture,  which  was  printed,  and  was 
soon  to  be  published  >.  It  waa  a  very 
strange  performance,  the  authour  having 
mixed  in  it  his  own  thoughts  upon  various 
topicks,  along  with  his  remarks  on  pk)ugh- 
ing,  sowing,  and  other  farming  operations. 
He  seemed  to  be  an  absurd  profane  fellow, 
and  had  introduced  in  his  books  many  sneers 
at  religion,  with  equal  ignorance  and  con- 
ceit Or.  Johnson  permitted  me  to  read 
some  passages  aloud.  One  was  that  he  re- 
solved to  work  on  Sunday,  and  did  work, 
but  he  owned  he  felt  some  weak  compunc- 
tion; and  he  had  thievery  curious  reflection : 
**  I  was  born  in  the  wilds  of  Christianity, 
and  the  briers  and  thorns  atill  hang  about 
me.'*  Dr.  Johnson  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing at  this  ridiculous  image,  yet  was  very 
angrv  at  the  feUow's  impiety.  "  However," 
aaid  be,  "  the  reviewers  will  make  him  hang 
himselll"  He,  however,  observed,  "  that 
formeriy  there  might  have  been  a  ch^nsa- 
tion  obtained  for  working  on  Sunday  m  the 
time  of  harvest"  Indeed  in  ritual  observ- 
ancee,  were  all  the  ministers  of  religion 
what  they  should  be,  and  what  many  of 
them  are,  such  a  power  might  be  wisely  and 
safely  lodged  with  the  church. 

Oo  Saturday,  18th  April,  I  drank  tea 
with  him.  He  praised  the  late  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  ^,  of  Canterbury,  as  a  pleasing  man. 
'^  He  used  to  come  to  me;  I  did  not  seek 
much  afler  Am.  Indeed  I  never  sought 
much  after  any  body."  Boswcli..  <*  L^rd 
Orrery^  I  suppose."  Jobitson.  **  No,  air; 
I  never  went  to  him  but  when  he  sent  for 
we^^  BoswBLi..  "Richardson?"  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  air:  but  I  sought  after  George  Psal- 
inaDa2a.rthe  most.  I  used  to  go  and  sit 
with  him  at  an  ale-house  in  the  city." 
Pioiyt  [When  Mrs.  Piozzi  asked  Dr. 

p.  194,      Johnson  who  was  the  6ff I  man  he 
'^^  had  ever  known?    <<  Psalmanazar'* 

waa  the  unexpected  reply.  He  said,  like- 
wise, *'  that  though  a  native  of  France,  as 
hia  friend  imagine],  he  possessed  more  of 
the  flogllsh  language  than  any  other  fbr- 
eigner  who  had  iallen  in  his  way."  Though 
there  was  much  esteem,  however,  there  was 
I  believe  but  little  confidence  between  them; 
they  conversed  merely  about  jfeneral  topics, 
religion  and  learning,  of  which  both  were 

t  [Mw«faidl'a*«MiaBteiofAgriealtBfe.'*^ED.] 

«   [  VTUlism  Doncombe,  Esq.    He  mairied  the 

Mi  fur  of  John  Hi^beB»  the  poet;  was  the  aatboar 

eftwo  fYmge£ei,  sad  odker  ingenioos  moductious; 

aiad  Sedi  Feb.  1769,  sgM  t9.— Maloitx. 


undoubted! V  stupendous  examples;  and, 
with  regard  to  true  Christian  perfection,  I 
have  heard  Johnson  say,  «  That  George 
Psalmanazar*s  pietv,  penitence,  and  virtue, 
exceeded  almost  what  we  read  as  wonderful 
even  in  the  lives  of  saints." 

This  extraordinary  person  lived  and  died 
at  a  house  in  Old-street,  where  Dr.  John- 
son was  witness  to  his  talents  and  virtues, 
and  to  his  final  preference  of  the  church  of 
England,  afler  having  studied,  disgraced, 
and  adorned  so  many  modes  of  worship. 
The  name  he  went  by  was  not  supposed  bv 
his  friend  to  be  that  of  his  family;  but  all 
inquiries  were  vain;  his  reasons  for  conceal- 
ing his  original  were  penitentiary;  he  de- 
served no  other  name  than  that  of  the  Im- 
postor, h^  said.  That  portion  of  the  Uni- 
versal History  which  was  written  by  him 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  composed  with 
peculiar  spirit;  but  all  traces  of  the  wit  and 
the  wanderer  were  probably  worn  out  be- 
fore he  undertook  the  work.  His  pious  and 
patient  endurance  of  a  tedious  illness,  end- 
mg  in  an  exemplary  death,  confirmed  the 
strong^  impression  his  merit  had  made  upon 
the  mmd  of  Dr.  Johnson.] 

He  had  never,  he  said,  seen  the  Bawk. 
dose  of  the  life  of  any  one  that  he  Apoph. 
wiahed  so  much  his  own  to  resem-  ^  ^^ 
ble,  as  that  of  Psalmanazar,  for  its  purity  and 
devotion.  He  told  many  anecdotes  of  him ; 
and  said,  he  was  supposed,  by  his  accent, 
to  have  been  a  Gascon;  but  that  he  spoke 
English  with  the  city  accent,  and  coarse 
enough.  He  for  some  years  spent  his  even- 
ings at  a  publick-house  near  Old-street, 
where  many  persons  went  to  talk  with  him. 
When  Dr.  Johnson  wss  asked  whether  he 
ever  contradicted  Psalmanazar;  "  I  ahould 
as  soon,"  said,  "  have  thought  of  contra- 
dicting a  bishop: "  so  high  did  he  hold  hia 
character  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Wfien 
he  was  asked  whether  he  ever  mentioned 
Formosa  before  him,  he  said, «  he  was  afraid 
to  mention  even  China."] 

I  am  happy  to  mention  another  instance 
which  I  discovered  of  his  seeking  after  a 
man  of  merit.  Soon  afler  the  Honourable 
Daines  Barrington  had  published  his  excel- 
lent "  Observations  on  the  Ststutes  *'*," 
Johnson  waited  on  that  worthy  and  learned 
gentleman;  and,  having  told  him  his  name, 
courteously  said,  *<  I  have  read  your  book, 
with  great  pleasure,  and  wish  to  be 


sir, 


better  known  to  vou."    Thus  began  an  ac- 
quaintance, which  was  continued  with  mu- 
tual regard  as  long  as  Johnson  lived. 
Talking  of  a  recent  seditious  delinquent  4, 


'  4to.  1766.  The  worthy  asthonr  died  many 
yean  after  Jofansoa,  Mareb  IS,  1800,  aged  abofll 
74. — MAi*oirx. 

«  [Mr.  Home  Tooka,  who  had  beea  in  the 
ppsceding  Jnly  convicted  af aseditiew  KbeL    The 
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he  wid,  **  They  should  set  him  in  the  pillo- 
ry, that  he  may  be  punished  in  a  way  that 
would  disgrace  him."  I  observed,  that  the 
pillory  does  not  always  disgrace.  And  I 
mentioned  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  i, 
who  1  thought  was  not  dishonoured  by  it 
Johnson.  **  Ay,  but  he  was,  sir.  He 
could  not  mouth  and  strut  as  he  used  to  do, 
after  having  been  there.  People  are  not 
willing  to  ask  a  man  to  their  tables  who 
has  s^od  in  the  pillory." 

The  gentleman  who  had  dined  with  us  at 
Dr.  Percy's  3  came  in.  Johnson  attacked 
the  Americans  with  intemperate  vehemence 
of  abuse.  I  said  something  in  their  favour; 
and  added,  that  I  was  always  sorry  when 
he  talked  on  that  subject.  This,  it  seems, 
exasperated  him;  though  he  said  nothing 
at  the  time.  The  cloud  was  charged  with 
sulphureous  vapour,  which  was  afterwards 
to  burst  in  thunder.  We  talked  of  a  gen- 
tleman 3  who  was  running  out  his  fortune 
in  London;  and  I  said,  "  We  must  get  him 
out  of  it.  All  his  friends  must  quarrel  with 
him,  and  that  will  soon  drive  him  away." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  we  '11  send  you  to 
him.  If  your  company  does  not  <mve  a 
man  out  of  his  house,  nothing  will."  This 
was  a  horrible  shock,  for  which  there  was 
no  visible  cause.  I  aflerwards  asked  him 
why  he  had  said  so  harsh  a  thing.  John- 
son. <*  Because,  sir,  you  made  me  angry 
about  the  Americans."  Boswell.  '<  But 
why  did  you  not  take  your  revenge  direct- 
ly?" Johnson  (smiling).  ''Because, 
sir,  I  had  nothing  ready.  A  man  cannot 
strike  till  he  has  his  weapons. "  This  was 
a  candid  and  pleasant  confession. 

He  showea  me  to-night  his  drawing- 
room,  very  genteellv  fitted  up,  and  said, 
Mrs.  Thrale  sneeredi  when  I  talked  of  roy 
having  asked  you  and  your  lady  to  live  at 

sentence — pronounced  in  November^  1777 — ^was 
a  year's  imprisonment,  and  200/.  fine;  but  it 
seems  strange  that  Johnson  shonld,  in  April,  1778, 
have  spoken  eonjeeturdllv  of  a  sentence  psssed 
six  months  before.  Perhaps  the  convereation 
occarred  at  Ashboom  in  the  preceding  antanm, 
when  the  sentence  was  a  subject  of  much  con- 
jecture and  curiosity,  and  that,  by  some  mistake 
in  arranging  his  notes,  Mr.  Boswell  has  misplaced 
it.  here. — ^Ed.] 

'  [Probably  Dr.  Shebbeare.  ItwasSbebbeare's 
exposure  which  suggested  the  witty  allusion  of  the 
Heroick  Epiitle, 

**  Does  enry  doubt  f    WlUMn,  ye  choMn  train. 
Who  breathe  the  aweeta  of  hla  Satumian  relyn ; 
Witnesa,  ye  llilla,  ye  Johnaona,  Scotta,  Sbebbeaiea, 
Hark  to  my  call,  for  »ome  o/fou  kavt  tart!** 

Bat  his  ears  were  not  endangered;  indeed  be  was 
so  favourably  treated,  being  allowed  to  stand  on, 
and  not  tn,  the  pillory,  and  to  hare  certain  other 
indalgencies,  that  the  sheriff  was  aAerwaids  pros- 
ecuted for  partiality  towards  hioL — ^Ed.] 

*  See  p.  162,  of  this  voloma.— Boswszj^ 

'  [Mr.  Langtoo.— Ed.] 


my  house.  I  was  obliged  to  tell  her  thtt 
you  would  be  in  as  respectable  a  sitoitioo 
m  my  house  as  fn  her's.  "  Sir,  the  my 
lence  of  wealth  will  creep  oat."  Boswill. 
"  She  has  a  little  both  of  ihe  insdeoee  of 
wealth  and  the  conceit  of  parts.''  John- 
son* <<  T  he  insolence  of  wealth  is  a  wretchF> 
ed  thin^;  but  the  conceit  of  parts  hBSH)im 
foundation.  To  be  sure,  il  should  oot  be. 
But  who  IS  without  it?**  Boswklu 
"Yourself,  sir.»»  Johnson.  "Why,  I 
play  no  tricks:  I  lay  no  traps."  Boswill 
*<  No,  sir.  You  are  six  feet  high,  and  jos 
only  do  not  stoop." 

We  talked  of  the  nambers  of  people  tkit 
sometimes  have  composed  the  IioasehoU  of 
grreat  families.  I  mentioned  that  thne 
were  a  hundred  in  the  family  of  the  pmrot 
Earl  of  Eglintoune^  father.  Dr.  Johnsoo 
seeming  to  doubt  it,  I  began  to  eoumertte; 
«  Let  us  see,  my  lord  and  my  lady,  two." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  if  yon  are  to  count 
by  twos,  you  may  be  Idng  enoogh.*'  Bos- 
well. "  Well,  bat  now  I  add  tiw  sob 
and  seven  daughters,  and  a  servant  for  neb, 
that  will  make  twenty;  so  we  ha^  the  fifth 
part  already. •»  Johnson.  "Very  trw. 
You  get  at  twenty  pretty  readily:  but  yoo 
will  not  so  easily  get  further  on.  We  grow 
to  five  feet  pretty  readily;  but  it  is  not  lo 
easy  to  grow  to  seven.*' 

[Yesterday  (18th)  I  rose  late,  m^ 
having  not  slept  ill.  Having  pro-  ^^ 
mised  a  dedication,  I  thought  it  ''  . 
necessary  *  to  write;  but  for  some  time  oe^ 
ther  wrote  nor  read.  Langton  came  rn  tod 
talked.  After  dinner  I  wrote.  At  tea  Boi' 
well  came  in.    He  staid  till  near  twelve.} 

On  Sunday,  l»th  April,  beins^  Etftrr- 
day,  aAer  the  solemnities  of  the  fcstin)  ifl 
St.  Paul's  church,  I  visited  hhn,  bat  oonld 
not  stay  to  dinner.  I  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  the  arguments  for  Cnristianttv  alwiT* 
in  readiness,  that  my  religioas  (kith  mii^bt 
be  as  firm  and  clear  as  auy  propositioo 
whatever;  so  that  I  need  not  oe  aiider  the 
least  uneaainesB  when  it  should  be  attKkra. 
Johnson.  ««Str,  you  cannot  answer  iH 
objections.  You  have  demomtration  for  * 
first  cause:  vou  see  he  must  be  good  »  weO 
as  powerful,  because  there  is  nothioj:  to 
make  him  otherwise,  and  goodness  of  itK;u 
is  preferable.  Yet  you  have  againrf  thj 
what  is  very  certain,  the  unhappiDe«<" 
human  life.  This,  however,  gives  ua  pp>«* 
to  hope  for  a  fbture  state  of  coinpeouti<nt 
that  tnere  may  be  a  perfect  sysiem.  Boi 
of  that  we  were  not  sure  till  we  bad  ■  P|^ 
tive  revelation.''  I  totd  him  that  his  *'  w 
selas  "  had  often  made  me  unhappy;  |brit 
represented  the  misery  of  humu*  tM90  well. 


*  [He  meaiM  that  if  it  had  not  baaa  is  ^ 
fbrmaace  of  a  jirofNae,  ha  woakl  aaC  hava  dMi 
any  woridly  basiaaaa  oo  EaiKer  ««a^  Wti*  * 
dsdfeatkm  was  doss  not  appaar.— Ep.] 
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lod  so  eoQviiiciiiglj  to  m  thinking  mind, 
that  if  at  any  time  the  impression  wore  ofi*, 
and  I  felt  myself  easy,  I  oegan  to  suspect 
lome  delusion. 

[In  reviewing  my  time  from  Easter, 
1777, 1  found  a  very  melancholy  and  shame- 
ful blank.  So  little  has  been  done,  that 
days  and  months  are  without  any  trace.  My 
health  has,  indeed,  been  very  much  inter- 
rupted. My  nights  have  been  commonly, 
not  only  restless,  but  painful  and  fatiguing. 
My  respiration  was  once  so  difficult,  that  an 
asthma  was  suspected.  I  could  not  walk, 
but  with  great  difficulty,  from  Stowhill  to 
Greenbill.  Some  rehixation  of  my  breast 
has  been  procured,  I  think,  by  opium, 
which,  though  it  never  gives  me  sleep, 
frees  my  breast  from  spasms. 

I  have  written  a  little  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets.  I  think  with  all  my  usual  vigour. 
1  have  made  sermons,  perhaps  as  readily  as 
formerly.  My  memory  is  leBS  faithful  in 
retaining  names,  and,  I  am  afraid,  in  retain- 
ing occurrences.  Of  this  vacillation  and 
vagrancy  of  mind,  I  impute  a  great  part  to 
a  fortuitous  snd  unsettled  life,  and  therefore 
parpoee  to  spend  my  time  with  more  me- 
thod.] 

On  Monday,  30th  April,  I  found  him  at 
home  in  the  morning.    We  talked  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  we  apprehended  was  gradually 
involving  his  circumstances  by  bad  man- 
agement >.    Johnson.    *'  Wasting   a  for- 
tune is  evaporation  by  a  thousand  imper- 
ceptible means.   If  it  were  a  stream,  they  'd 
stop  it.     You  must  speak  to  him.    It  is  real- 
ly miserable.    Were  he  a  gamester,  it  could 
be  said  he  had  hopes  of  winning.    Were  he 
a  bankrupt  in  trade,  he  might  have  grown 
rich:  but  be  has  neither  spirit  to  spend,  nor 
resolution  to  spare.    He  does  not  spend 
fast  enough  to  nave  pleasure  from  it.    He 
has  the  crime  of  prodigality,  and  the  wretch- 
edness of  parsimony.     If  a  man  is  killed  in 
A  duel,  he  is  killed  as  many  a  one  has  been 
killed;  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  man  to  lie 
down  and  die^  to  bleed  to  death,  because 
he  has  not  fortitude  enough  to  sear  the 
wound,  or  even  to  stitch  it  up.'*    I  cannot 
but  pause  a  moment  to  admire  the  fecundi- 
ty or  fancy,  and  choice  of  language,  which 
ill  this  instance,  and,  indeed,  on  almost  all 
occasions,  he  displayed.     It  was  well  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Percy,  (afterwards  Bishop 
of  Droniore),  "  The  conversation  of  John- 
son is  strong  and  clear,  and  mav  be  com- 
pared to  an  antique  statue,  where  every 
▼ein  and  muscle  is  distinct  and  bold.     Or- 
dinary eonversation  resembles  an  inferiour 


On  Saturdav,  95th  April,  I  dined  ^th 
him  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  the 
Immed   Dr.  Musgrave^,  Counsellor    Le- 

£Bfr.  Langton. — Ed.] 

Baasasl  iWnifrava,  M.  D.  editor  of  the  Eorip- 


land  of  Ireland,  aon  to  the  historian,  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley,  and  some  more  ladies. 
•*  The  Project,"  a  new  poem,  was  read  to 
the  company  by  Dr.  Muserave.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  it  has  no  power.  Were  it  not  for 
the  well-known  nsmes  with  which  it  is  fill- 
ed, it  would  be  nothing:  the  names  carry 
the  poet,  not  the  poet  the  names."  Mus- 
GRAVE.  "A  temporary  poem  always  en- 
tertains us.**  Johnson.  "  So  does  an  ac- 
count of  the  criminals  hanged  yesterday  en- 
tertain us.** 

He  proceeded; — "  Demosthenes  Taylor, 
as  he  was  called  (that  is,  the  editor  of  De- 
mosthenes), was  the  most  silent  man,  the 
merest  statue  of  a  man,  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  once  dined  in  company  with  him, 
and  all  he  said  during  the  whole  time  waa 
no  more  than  Richard,  How  a  man  should 
say  only  Riehard,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 
But  it  was  thus:  Dr.  Douglas  was  taScing 
of  Dt,  Zachary  Grey,  and  ascribing  to  him 
something  that  was  written  by  Dr.  Richard 
Grey.  So,  to  correct  him,  Taylor  said 
'Richard.'** 

Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  in  a  high  flow  of 
spirits,  exhibited  some  lively  sallies  of  hy- 
perbolical compliment  to  Johnson,  with 
whom  she  had  been  long  acquainted,  and 
was  very  easy.  He  was  quick  in  catching 
the  manner  of  the  moment,  and  answered 
her  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  hero  of  a 
romance,  "Madam,  you  crown  me  with 
unfading  laurels." 

[Sitting  at  table  one  day  with  Murpb. 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  he  took  hold  Eway/ 
of  her  hand  in  the  middle  of  din-  p*  '^* 
ner,  and  held  it  close  to  his  eye,  wondering 
at  the  delicacy  and  whiteness,  till,  with  a 
smile,  she  asked,  "  Will  he  ^ive  it  to  me 
again  when  he  has  done  with  it  ? "] 

I  happened,  I  know  not  how,  to  say  that 
a  pamphlet  meant  a  prose  piece.  Johnson, 
"  No,  sir.  A  few  sheets  of  poetry  unbound 
are  a  pamphlet  3,  as  much  as  a  few  sheets 
of  prose."  MusoBAVE.  "  A  pamphlet  may 
be  understood  to  mean  a  poetical  piece  in 
Westminster-hall,  that  is,  in  formal  lan- 
guage; but  in  common  language  it  is  under- 
stock to  mean  prose."  Johnson.  (And  here 
was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  his  knowing 
clearly  and  telling  exactly  how  a  thing  is), 

ides,    and    aathoar    of  *'  DisBertationa    on    the 

Grecian  Mythology,'*  &c.  published  in  1782,  after 

his  death,  by  the  learned  Mr.  TyrwhitL — Ma- 

I.ONE.     [I  suppose  this  is  the  same  who  waa 

made  Radcliffe's  travelling  fellow  in  1760.     He 

was  of  C.  C.  C.      M.  A.  1766.    B.  and  D.  M. 

1776.— Hali..] 

'  Dr.  Johnson  is  here  perfectly  correct,  and  is 

mpported  by  the  usage  of  preceding  writers.    So 

in  Musamni  Deliciae,  a  collection  of  poems,  8vo. 

1666,  (the  writer  is  speaking  of  Suckling's  play 

entitled  Aglsura,  printed  in  folio) : 

**  This  great  Tolumlnous  pamphlet  may  be  Mid. 
To  be  lika  ooe,  tbat  hath  more  h«lr  than  head.**— 

IfALOVa. 
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"  A  pamphlet  is  undentood  in  common  lan- 
guage to  mean  proae,  only  from  this,  that 
there  is  eo  much  more  proee  written  than 
poetry;  as  when  we  say  a  book,  prose  is 
understood  for  the  same  reason,  though  a 
book  may  as  well  be  in  poetry  as  in  prose. 
We  understand  what  is  most  general,  and 
we  name  what  is  less  frequent. 

We  talked  of  a  lady's  verses  on  Ireland. 
Miss  Reynolds.  "  flave  yon  seen  them, 
sir  ?  "  JoHKsoif .  "  No,  madam;  I  have 
seen  a  translation  from  Horace,  by  one  of 
her  daughters.  She  showed  it  me."  Miss 
Brtnolds.  "And  how  was  it,  sir  ?" 
JoHNsoif.  "  Why,  very  well,  for  a  young 
miss's  verses;  that  is  to  say,  compared  with 
excellence,  nothing;  but  very  well,  for  the 
person  who  wrote  them.  I  am  vexed  at 
oeing  shown  verses  in  that  manner."  Miss 
Retmolds.  <<  But  if  they  should  be  ffood, 
why  not  give  them  heartv  praise  ?  "  /ohv- 
80K.  "  Why,  madam,  because  I  have  not 
then  got  the  better  of  my  bad  humour  from 
having  been  shown  them.  You  must  con- 
sider, madam^  beforehand  they  mav  be  bad 
as  well  as  good.  Nobody  has  a  right  to  put 
another  under  such  a  difficulty,  that  he 
must  either  hurt  the  person  by  telling  the 
truth,  or  hurt  himselr  bv  telling  what  is  not 
true."  Bos  WELL.  <<  A  man  oflen  iQiows 
his  writings  to  people  of  eminence,  to  ob- 
tain from  them,  either  from  their  good-na- 
ture, or  from  their  not  being  able  to  tell  the 
truth  firmly,,  a  commendation,  of  which  he 
mav  afterwards  avail  himself."  JoHfrsoN. 
"  Very  true,  sir.  Therefore,  the  man  who  is 
asked  b^  an  authour,  what  he  thinks  of  his 
work,  IS  put  to  the  tarturey  and  is  not 
obliged  to  speak  the  truth;  so  that  what  he 
says  is  not  considered  as  his  opinion;  yet 
he  has  said  it,  and  cannot  retract  it;  and 
this  authour,  when  mankind  are  hunting 
him  with  a  canbter  at  his  tail,  can  say,  M 
would  not  have  published,  had  not  Johnson, 
or  Reynokls,  br  Musgrave,  or  some  other 
good  iud^e  commended  the  work.'  Yet  I 
consider  it  as  a  very  difficult  question  in 
conscience,  whether  one  should  advise  a 
man  not  to  publish  a  work,  if  profit  be  his 
object:  for  the  man  may  sav,  *  Had  it  not 
been  for  you,  I  should  have  had  the  money.' 
Now  you  cannot  be  sure;  for  you  have  only 
your  own  opinion,  and  the  publick  may 
think  very  differently."  Sia  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. **  You  must  upon  such  an  occasion 
have  two  judgments;  one  as  to  the  real 
value  of  the  work,  the  other  as  to  what  may 
please  the  general  taste  at  the  time."  John- 
son. *^  But  you  can  be  iure  of  neither; 
and  therefore  I  should  scruple  much  to  give 
a  suppressive  vote.  Both  Goldsmith's  com- 
edies were  once  refused;  his  first  by  Gar- 
rick,  hid  second  by  Colman,  who  was  pre- 
vailed on  at  last  by  much  solicitation,  nay, 
a  kind  of  fonce,  to  oring  it  on*    His  *  Vicar 


of  Wakefield'  I  myself  did  not  thiakinMU 
have  had  mveh  success.    It  wm  writin 
and  sokl  to  a  bookseller  before  lus  *  Travel- 
ler,' but  published  alUr ;  to  little  exucU 
tion  had  the  bookseller  from  it   Had  it 
been  sokl  afVer  'The  Traveller,*  be  might 
have  had  twice  as  much  money  for  itf 
thouffh  sixty  guineas  was  do  meso  priee. 
The  bookseller  had  the  advaotage  of  Gold, 
smith's  reputation  from '  The  Traveller  'in 
the  sale,  though  Goldsmith  hsd  it  not  is 
selling  the  copy."    Sia  Josbca  Ritkolm. 
*<  The  Beggar's  Offers  afibrds  a  proof  hoir 
strangely  people  will  dififer  inouioion  iboot 
a  literary  performance.     BurLe  thinks  it 
has  no  merit.'*    Johnson.  "  It  was  refuvd 
by  one  of  the  houses;  but  I  shoald  bve 
thought  it  would  succeed,  not  from  wj 
great  excellence  in  the  writing,  but  froo 
the  novelty,  and  the  general  spirit  tod 
gaiety  of  the  piece,  which  keeps  the  va^ 
ence  always  attentive,  and  dianisaet  ihem 
in  ffood  humour." 

We  went  to  the  drawing-room,  wbeie 
was  a  considerable  increase  of  compuf. 
Several  of  us  got  round  Dr.  Johoson,  ts^ 
complained  that  he  would  not  give  nt  an 
exact  catalogue  of  his  works,  that  tbeie 
might  be  a  complete  edition.    Ue  Bmilcd, 
and  evaded  our  entreaties.    That  be  intmd- 
ed  to  do  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  because  1  hire 
heard  him  say  so:  and  I  have  in  ny  {M- 
session  an  imperfect  list,  fairly  writtro  oai, 
which  he   entitles    Jiutoria  SiMdimm, 
I  once  ffot  from  one  of  his  friends  a  lati 
which  there  was  pretty  good  resMD  to  rap- 
pose  was  accurate,  for  it  was  writieo  dovs 
in  his  presence  by  this  friend,  who  eouBier* 
ated  each  article  aloud,  and  had  some  of 
them  mentioned  to  him  by  Mr.  Levetuis 
concert  with  whom  it  was  made  out;  ssd 
Johnson,  who  heard  all  this,  did  not  con- 
tradict it.    But  when  I  showed  a  eopy  of 
this  list  to  him,  and  mentioned  the  evideott 
for  its  exactness,  he  laughed,  and  said,*! 
was  willing  to  let  them  go  on  as  they  [Af^ 
ed,  and  never  interfered."    Upon  which  I 
read  it  to  him,  article  by  article,  and  g^>t 
him  positively  to  own  or  refuse;  and  then, 
having  obtained  certainty  so  far,  I  gotsoiK 
other  articles  confirmed  by  him  diitctir. 
and,  aflerwards,  from  time  to  time,  made 
additions  under  his  sanction. 

His  friend,  Edward  Cave,  having  bta 
mentioned,  he  told  us,  '*  Cave  used  toi» 
ten  thousand  of  <  The  Gentleman^  Hu^ 
zine ;'  vet  such  was  then  his  minute  ait^*' 
tion  snd  anxiety  that  the  sale  ahodd  ao| 
suflfer  the  smallest  decrease,  that  be  voiin 
name  a  particular  person  who  he  heard  M 
talked  of  leaving  off  the  Magastnev  ■!■ 
would  say,  <  Let  us  have  aom^lnng  f^ 
next  month.' " 

It  was  observed,  that  avarice  was  ml^ 
rent  in  some  dispoaitionB.    JoBxao*.  *^^ 
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uivii  WW  born  ft  miier  JieeaiiBe  no  man  was 
bom  to  poaseasion.  Evety  man  is  born 
e^^'U9--49mron9  of  getting:  but  not  ooo- 
nc»—Kie8iroiia  of  keeping."  Bobwkll.  <<I 
have  heard  old  Mr.  Sheridan  maintain,  with 
mtich  ingenuity,  that  a  complete  miaer  is  a 
happy  man:  a  miser  who  gives  himself 
wholly  to  the  one  passion  of  saving.'' 
JoEiicsov.  "  That  is  flying  in  the  face  of 
all  the  world,  who  have  called  an  avaricious 
man  a  misery  because  he  is  miserable.  No, 
air;  a  man  who  both  spends  and  saves 
money  is  the  happiest  man,  because  he  has 
both  enjoyments.'' 

The  conversation  having  turned  on  bon^ 
flialf ,  he  cjuoted,  from  one  of  the  jflfui,  an 
exquisite  instance  of  flattery  in  a  maid  of 
honour  in  France,  wlio  being  asked  by  the 
queen  what  o'clock  it  was,  answered, 
'*  What  your  majesty  pleases  ^"  He  ad- 
mitted that  Mr.  Burke's  classical  pun^ 
upon  Mr.  Wilkes's  being  carried  on  the 
ahouhieTB  of  the  mob, 

«  __^_  mimeriaqae  fertvr 
Lege  aoltttii,'*        ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  25. 

was  admirable;  and  though  he  was  strange- 
ly unwilling  to  alk>w  to  that  extraordinarv 
man  thetatontof  wit9,he  also  lauehed  with 
apprc^tion  at  another  of  his  playful  conceits; 
which  was,  tliat  **  Horace  nas  in  one  line 
given  A  description  of  a  good  desirable  ma- 
nour: 

*  Eil  modus  in  rebus,  rant  oerti  deniqne  fines  *  ;* 

I  Sat.  1.  106. 

I  rnie  aoecdole  ii  told  -in  "  Menagiana,** 
vol.  m.  p.  104,  but  not  of  a  •*nund  of  honour,** 
nor  as  an  imrtance  of  <*  exquisiie  fiatiery.^*  "  M. 
de  Uate  itait  chevalier  d'honneiir  de  la  reine. 
Cetta  prinoeaw  Ini  demaada  on  jonr  qoelle  heore 
fl  ^Cait;  il  r^poadit,  *  Madame,  Pheare  qa*il  plain 
h  voire  majeatii.*  '*  Menus  tella  it  aa  a  pleas-- 
taUry  of  M.  de  Uada;  bat  M.  de  la  Monnoye  aays, 
that  this  daka  was  lemarkable  for  naioeUs  and 
bhmdeta,  and  waa  a  kind  of  InUt^  to  whom  the 
wits  of  the  coBit  naed  to  attribate  all  manner  of 
abnrditica, — En.] 

'  [See  ante^  vol.  i.  p.  380. — ^Ed.] 

'  See  thia  qaestion  folly  inveatigated  in  the  notea 

npoo  the  '*  Joomal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebridea," 

anie^  ▼.  L  p.  830,  et  seq»    And  here,  aa  a  lawyer 

misdAil  of  the  maxim  8uum  euique  iribuito,  I 

eaaaot    forbear  to  mention,  that  the  additional 

noce,   beginnmg  with  "  I  find  ainoe  the  former 

edkioay'*  b  not  mine,  bat  waa  obligingly  foraished 

by  Mr.  Malene,  who  waa  ao  kind  as  to  anperintend 

the  proan  while  I  waa  in  Scotland,  and  the  first 

part  of  the  aeeond  edition  waa  printing.    He  wonld 

aet  allow  me  to  aaeribe  it  to  ita  proper  aathoor; 

boif  aa  ft  ia  exqaiaitely  acute  and  elegant,  I  take 

thia  opportunity,  without  his  knowledge,  to  do  him 

jnst&ce.' — Boswbx^Xm 

*  Thia,  aa  both  Mr.  Bindley  and  Dr.  Kearney 
havo  observed  to  me»  ia  the  motto  to  "  An  Inqoi- 
tj  iolo  Caitomanr  i^tea  and  Tenanti*  Rigfata, 
Ae»;  arith  soma CdoaideradooB  fbr  nstiainnig  ex- 


that  is  to  say,  a  mmlua  aa  to  the  titfaes  and 
certain  ^ne«." 

He  observed,  "  A  man  cannot  with  pro- 
prietv  speak  of  himself,  except  he  relates 
simple  facts;  as, '  I  was  at  Richmond : '  or 
what  depends  on  mensuration;  as,  *  I  am  six 
feet  hign.'  He  is  sure  he  has  been  at  Rich«- 
mond;  he  is  sure  he  is  six  feet  high;  but 
he  cannot  be  sure  he  is  wise,  or  that  he  has 
any  other  excellence.  Then,  all  censure  of 
a  man's  self  is  oblique  praise.  It  is  in  or- 
der to  show  how  much  he  can  spare.  It 
has  all  the  invidiousness  of  self-praise  and 
all  the  reproach  of  falsehood.*'  Boswbll. 
"  Sometimes  it  may  proceed  from  a  man's 
strong  consciousness  of  his  faults  bein?  ob- 
served. He  knows  that  others  would  throw 
him  down,  and  therefore  he  had  better  lie 
down  soflly  of  his  own  accord." 

On  Tuesday,  April  38,  he  was  engaged 
to  dine  at  General  Paoli's,  where,  as  1  have 
already  observed,  I  was  still  entertained  in 
elegant  hospitality,  and  with  all  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  a  home.  I  called  on  him, 
and  accompanied  him  in  a  hackney-coach. 
We  stopped  first  at  the  bottom  of  Hedge- 
lane,  into  which  he  went  to  leave  a  letter, 
"  with  good  news  for  a  poor  man  in  dis- 
tress," as  he  told  me.  I  did  not  question 
him  particularlv  as  to  this.  He  himself  oft- 
en resembled  Lady  Bolingbroke's  lively  de- 
scription of  Pope:  that "  he  was  tin  poKti- 
que  aux  ehouz  et  auz  raves,^*  He  would 
say,  "  I  dine  to>day  in  Grosvenor-square; " 
this  might  be  with  a  duke;  or,  perhaps,  "  I 
dine  to^ay  at  the  other  end  of  the  town; " 
or,  "  A  gentleman  of  great  eminence  called 
on  me  yesterday."  He  loved  thus  to  keep 
things  floating  in  conjecture:  Omne  igno* 
tumjfro  magnifico  est.  I  believe  I  ventured 
to  dissipate  the  cloud,  to  unveil  the  mystery, 
more  freely  and  frequently  than  any  of  his 
friends.  We  stopped  again  at  Wirgman's, 
the  well-known  toy-shop  in  St.  James's- 
street,  at  the  corner  or  St.  James's-place, 
to  which  he  had  been  directed,  but  not  clear- 
ly, for  he  searched  about  some  time,  and 
could  not  find  it  at  first;  and  said,  "  To  di- 
rect one  only  to  a  corner  shop  is  toying 
with  one."  I  supposed  he  meant  this  as  a 
|)lay  upon  the  word  toy;  it  was  the  first 
time  that  I  knew  him  stoop  to  such  sport. 
AAer  he  had  been  some  time  in  the  snop, 
he  sent  for  me  to  come  out  of  the  coach,  and 
help  him  to  choose  a  pair  of  silver  buckles,  as 
those  he  had  were  too  small.  Probably 
this  alteration  in  dress  had  been  suggested 
by  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  associating  with  whom, 
his  external  appearance  was  much  improved. 
He  got  better  clothes;  and  the  dark  colour, 
from  which  he  never  deviated,  was  enliven- 

ceasive  FineSf**  byEverard  Fleetwood,  Esq.  Svo. 
1781.  Bat  it  is,  probably,  a  mere  coincidenee. 
Mr.  Borke,  perhaps,  never  saw  that  pamphlet. — 
Malows. 
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ed  hy  metal  buttons.  His  wigs,  too,  were 
much  better;  and,  during  their  travels  in 
France,  he  was  furnished  with  a  Paris-made 
.  wig,  of  handsome  construction.     [In 

general  his  wigs  were  very  shabby, 
and  their  fore  parts  were  burned  away  by 
the  near  approach  of  the  candle,  which  his 
shortHsightedness  rendered  necessary  in 
reading.  At  Streatham,  Mr.  Thrale's  butler 
had  always  a  better  wig  ready,  and  as  John- 
son passed  from  the  drawing-room,  when 
dinner  was  announced,  the  servant  would 
remove  the  ordinary  wig,  and  replace  it  with 
the  newer  one,  and  this  ludicrous  ceremony 
was  performed  every  day.]  This  choosing 
of  silver  buckles  was  a  negotiation:  *'  Sir," 
said  he,  *'I  will  not  have  the  ridiculous 
large  ones  now  in  fashion;  and  I  will  give 
no  more  than  a  guinea  for  a  pair."  Such 
were  the  prineiplet  of  the  business;  and, 
after  some  examination,  he  was  fitted.  As 
we  drove  along,  I  found  him  in  a  talking 
humour,  of  which  I  availed  myself.  Bos- 
well.  "I  was  this  morning  in  Ridley's 
shop,  sir;  and  was  told,  that  the  collection 
called  ^Johnsoniana  i '  had  sold  very  much.*' 
JoHNSoir.  "  Yet  the  *  Journey  to  the  He- 
brides '  has  not  had  s  great  sale  3."  Bos- 
WBLL.  ''That  is  strange."  Jo  h  kson.  **  Yes, 
sir;  for  in  that  book  1  have  told  the  world  a 
great  deal  that  they  did  not  know  before." 
BoswBLL.  "  I  drank  chocolate,  sir,  this 
morning  with  Mr.  Eld;  and,  to  my  no  small 
surprise,  found  him  to  be  a  Staffordshire 
whtgi  a  being  which  I  did  not  believe  had 
existed."  Johnson.  <<  Sir,  there  are  ras- 
cals in  all  countries.**  Boswcll,  "Eld 
said,  a  tory  was  a  creature  generated  be- 
tween a  non-juring  parson  and  one's  grand- 
mother." Johnson.  "  And  I  have  always 
said,  the  first  whig  was  the  devil."  Bos- 
well.  "  He  certainly  was,  sir.  The  de- 
vil was  impatient  of  subordination;  he  was 
the  first  who  resisted  power : 

*  Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven.*  '* 

At  General  Paoli's  were  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Mr.  Langton,  Marchese  Gherardi  of 
Lombardy,  and  Mr.  John  Spottiswoode  the 
younger,  of  Spottiswoode  3,  the  solicitor. 


'  [See  ante,  p.  81.— Ed.] 

*  Here  he  either  was  mistaken,  or  had  a  difiereat 
Dotioo  of  aa  eilensive  sale  from  what  is  generally 
entertained:  for  the  (act  is,  thai  four  thoisand 
copies  of  that  eicellent  work  were  sold  very  qnick- 
]y.  A  new  edition  has  been  printed  since  his 
death,  beskles  that  in  the  collection  of  his  works. 
— Bos  WELL.  Another  edition  has  been  printed 
since  Mr.  Boswell  wrote  the  above,  besides  re- 
peated editions  in  the  general  collection  of  his 
works  during  the  last  twenty  years. — Malons. 

*  In  the  phraseology  of  Scotland,  I  should  have 
nJd,  "  Mr.  John  Spottiswoode  the  younger,  of 
that  iik,**  Johnson  knew  that  sense  of  vSe  w<m^ 
reiy  well,  and  has  tbna  eiplained  it  in  lus  '*  Dic^ 


At  this  time  feait  of  an  invanoD  wen  ci^ 
culated;  to  obviate  which  Mr.  Spottiswoode 
observed,  that  Mr.  Frsaer,  the  engineer, 
who  had  lately  come  from  Dunkirk,  itid, 
that  the  French  had  the  sime  fean  of  on 
JoHNSOH.    "  It  is  thus  that  aiutual  cowtrd- 
ice  keeps  us  in  peace.    Were  one  btlT  of 
mankind  brave,  and  one  half  cowards,  the 
brave  would  be  always  beating  the  cowtnk 
Were  all  brave,  they  would  lead  a  w^ 
uneasv  life;  all  would  be  continually  6gbt» 
ing:  but  being  all  cowards,  we  go  on  rety 
well."    [One  aAernoon,  while  tU 
the  talk  was  of  this  apprehended  ^^ 
invasion,  he  said  most  pathetically, 
"  Alasi  alas!  how  this  unmeaning  stuff  spoilt 
all  my  comfort  in  my  friends*  convemtkm! 
Will  the  people  never  have  done  with  it; 
and  shall  I  never  hear  a  sentence  ^lio 
without  the  French  in  it?    Here  is  do  in- 
vasion coming,  and  you  know  there  is  none. 
Let  such  vexatious  and  frivoloostalkiloQf, 
or  suffer  it  at  least  to  teach  yoti  tme  trnih} 
and  learn  by  this  perpetual  echo  of  rveo 
unapprehended    distress,   how  historiaoi 
magnify  events  expected,  or  calsmities  en- 
dured; when  you  know  they  are  at  thii 
very  moment  collecting  all  the  big  wonli 
they  can  find,  in  which  to  describe  a  con- 
sternation never  felt,  or  a  misfortune  whici^ 
never  happened.    Among  all  vour  lamrBU' 
tions,  who  eats  the  less?    Who  sleeps  the 
worse,  for  one  general's  ill  success,  or  to- 
other's capitulation?    Oh,  pray  let  us  hear 
no  more  of  it  I'M 

We  talked  of  drinldng  wine.  Jobwo'- 
"  I  require  wine,  only  when  I  am  alone.  I 
have  then  oflen  wished  for  it,  and  often 
taken  it."  Spottiswoode.  "What,  by 
way  of  a  companion,  sh*?"  Job5sos. 
"  To  get  rid  of  myself,  to  send  ny»« 
away.  Wine  gives  great  pleasure:  w 
everv  pleasure  is  of  itself  a  good.  \}^^ 
good,  unless  counterbalanced  by  evil.  ^ 
man  may  have  a  strong  resson  not  to  6m 
wine;  and  that  may  be  greater  than  the 
pleasure.  Wine  makes  a  man  better  pleaw 
with  himself.  I  do  not  say  that  it  makes 
him  more  pleasing  to  others.  Sometimei 
it  does.  But  the  danger  is,  that  whilM 
man  ffrows  better  pleased  with  hiauelf,  » 
may  be  growing  less  plessing  to  othrn  • 

tioDary  **— «oce,  Ilk  '*  It  ako  rngtHBm  '^ 
aame;'  as,  MatkuUosho/thai  ilk, deaoltfif* 
tleman  whose  aomaine  and  the  title  of  hii  <^ 
are  the  eame." — ^BoewsLtto 

«  It  ii  observed  m  '« Waller's  Ufa/'  ia^ 
"  BMgraphia  Britanuica,*'  that  he  diaak  m 
water;  and  that  whUe  he  sat  ia  a  oMnpny  ^ 
were  drinking  wine»  *'  he  had  the  dcxtantj  if  ^ 
commodate  lus  dtacoone  to  the  pitch  of  tbtf*  * 
h$unk.**  U  eaceaa  in  drmkiag  be  to^^ 
remark  is  acutely  just.  But  sorelyt  a  atod^ 
oae  of  wioe  gives  a  gaiety  of  ipirfr  "^^ 
wats^driaksis  mw  not — BoawsbU 
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Wine  fffves  a  man  nothing.     It  neither 
gives   him  knowledge   nor   wit;    it  only 
animates  a  man,  and  enables  him  to  bring 
out  what  a    dread  of  the  company    has 
repressed.    It  only  puts  in  motion  what 
has  been  locked  up  in  frost.     But  this  may 
be  good,  or  it  may  be  bad."    Spottis* 
wooDB.    "  So,  sir.  wine  is  a  key  which 
opens  a  box;  but  this  box  may  be  either 
full  or  empty?"     Johwsoh.     "  Nav,  sir, 
conversation  is  the  key:  wine  is  a  picK^lock, 
which  forces  open  the  box,  and  mjures  it. 
A  man  should  cultivate  his  mind  so  as  to 
have  that  confidence  and  readiness  without 
wine,  which  wine  gives.'*  Boswkli..  "The 
great  difficulty  of  resisting  wine  is  from  be- 
nevolence.    For  instance,  a  good  worthy 
man  asks  you  to  taste  his  wine,  which  he  has 
had  twenty  years  in  his  cellar."    Johnson. 
<*Sir,  all  this  notion  about    benevolence 
arises  from  a  man^s  imagining  himself  to 
oe  of  more  importance  to  others  than  he 
really   is.     They  don't   care  a  farthing 
whether  he  drinks    wine  or  not."     Sir 
JosRVA  RavNOLDS.     "  Yes,  they  do  for 
the  time."     Johnson.     "For  the  time! 
If  they  care  this  minute,  they  forcfet  it  the 
next.     And  as  for  the  good  worUiy  man, 
how  do  vou  know  he  is  good  and  worthy  ? 
No  good  and  worthy  man  will  insist  upon 
another  man's  drinking  wine.    As  to  the 
wine  twenty  years  in  the  cellar,— of  ten 
men,  three  say  this,  merely  because  they 
must  say  something;  three  are  telling  a  lie, 
when  they  say  they  have  had  the  wine  twen- 
ty years; — three  would  rather  save  the  wine; 
one,  perhaps,  cares.    I  allow  it  is  something 
to  please  one's  company;  and  people  are 
always  pleased  with  those   who  partake 
pleasure  with  them.    But  aAer  a  man  has 
Drought  himself  to  relinquish  the  great  per- 
sonal pleasure  which  arises  from  drinking 
wine  ',   any  other  consideration  is  a  trifle. 
To  please   others   by  drinking  wine,    is 
something  only,  if  there  be  nothing  against 
it.     I  should,  however,  be  sorry  to  offend 
worthy  men; 

*  Cunt  be  the  verse,  how  wdl  soever  it  flow, 
That  tendi  to  make  oae  worthy  man  my  foe.'  '* 

BosTirKi.1..    "  Curst  be  the  springs  the  tos- 

/en"      Johnson.     *'But    let   us  consider 

what  a  sad  thing  it  would  be,  if  we  were 

obliged  to  drink  or  do  any  thing  else  that 

may  happen  to  he  agreeable  to  the  company 

where   we  are.'*      Lanoton.      "By  the 

same   rule,  you  mtist  join  with  a  ^ng  of 

cut-purses."     Johnson.    "Yes,  sir;    but 

yet  we  must  do  justice  to  wine;   we  must 

slJowr  it  the  power  it  possesses.    To  make 

a  man  pleased  with  himself,  let  me  tell  you, 

is  doin^  a  very  great  thing; 

*  Si  ptdrm  vohmrai,  si  nohU  vivoe  eari'  " 
•  [See  sfHc,  vol  I  pw  M.  and  pu  ei.-^-ED.] 


I  was  at  this  time  myself  a  water-drinker, 
upon  trial,  by  Johnson's  recommendation. 
Johnson.  "  Boswell  is  a  bolder  combatant 
than  Sir  Joshua;  he  argues  for  wine  with- 
out the  help  of  wine;  but  Sir  Joshua  with 
it."  Sir  Joshua  Retnolus.  "  But  to 
please  one's  company  is  a  strong  motive." 
Johnson  (who,  from  drinking  only  water, 
supposed  every  body  who  drank  wine  to  be 
elevated).  "  I  won't  argue  any  more 
with  you,  sir.  You  are  too  far  gone." 
Sir  Joshua.  "  I  should  have  thought  so 
indeed,  sir,  had  I  made  such  a  speech  as 
vou  have  now  done."  Johnson  ^drawing 
himself  in,  and,  I  really  thought,  blushing). 
"  Nay,  do  n't  be  angry.  I  did  not  mean  to 
offend  you."  Sir  Joshua.  "  At  first  the 
taste  of  wine  was  disagreeable  to  me;  but 
I  brought  myself  to  dnnk  it,  that  I  might 
be  like  other  people.  The  pleasure  of 
drinking  wine  is  so  connected  with  pleasing 
your  company,  that  altogether  there  is 
something  of  social  goodness  in  it."  John* 
SON.  "  Sir,  this  is  only  saying  the  same 
thin^  over  again."  Sir  Joshua.  **  No, 
this  IS  new."  Johnson.  "  You  put  it  in 
new  words,  but  it  is  an  old  thought.  This 
is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  wine,  it 
makes  a  man  mistake  words  for  thoughts." 
Boswell.  "  I  think  it  is  a  new  thought; 
at  least  it  is  in  a  new  attitude,*'  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  sir,  it  is  only  in  a  new  coat;  or  an 
old  coat  with  a  new  facing."  Then  laughing 
heartily:  "It  is  the  old  dog  in  the  new 
doublet.  An  extraordinary  instance,  how- 
ever, may  occur  where  a  man's  patron  will 
do  nothing  for  him,  unless  he  will  drink: 
there  may  be  a  good  reason  for  drinking." 

I  mentioned  a  nobleman  %  who  I  believed 
was  really  uneasy,  if  his  company  would 
not  drink  hard.  Johnson.  "That  is 
from  having  had  people  about  him  whom 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  command." 
Boswell.  "  Supposing  I  shoukl  he  tite^ 
b^tite  with  him  at  table .^"  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  your 
drinking  with  Attn,  than  his  being  sober 
with  y<w."  Boswell.  "Whv,  that  is 
true;  for  it  would  do  him  less  hurt  to  be 
sober,  than  it  would  do  me  to  get  drunk." 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir;  and  from  what  I 
have  heard  of  him,  one  would  not  wish  to 
sacrifice  himself  to  such  a  man.  If  he  must 
always  have  somebody  to  drink  with  him, 
he  should  buy  a  slave,  and  then  he  would 
be  sure  to  have  it  They  who  submit  to 
drink  as  another  pleases,  make  themselves 
his  slaves."  Boswell.  "  But,  sir,  you 
will  surely  make  allowance  for  the  dut^  of 
hospitality.  A  gentleman  who  loves  drink- 
ing, comes  to  visit  me."  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
a  man  knows  whom  he  visits;  he  comes  to 
the  table  of*  a  sober  man."      Boswell 

'  [PeiliapsLoidKeUis.  8eeafi#e,p.  ISO.— Ed.] 
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*'  But,  8ir,  you  and  I  should  not  have  been 
80  well  received  in  the  Highlands  and  Heb- 
rides, if  I  had  not  drunk  with  our  worthy 
friends.  Hsd  I  drunk  water  only  as  you 
did,  they  would  not  have  been  so  cordial." 
JoH  irso  If .  '*  Sir  William  Temple  mentions, 
that  in  his  travels  through  the  Netherlands 
he  had  two  or  three  gentlemen  with  him; 
and  when  a  bumper  was  necessary,  he  put 
it  on  them.  Were  I  to  travel  again  through 
the  islands,  I  would  have  Sir  Joshua  with 
me  to  take  the  bumpers."  Boswell. 
*'  But,  sir,  let  me  put  a  case.  Suppose  Sir 
Joshua  should  take  a  jaunt  into  Scotland; 
he  does  me  the  honour  to  pay  me  a  visit  at 
my  house  in  the  country;  1  am  overjoyed 
at  seeing  him;  we  are  quite  by  ourselves; 
shall  I  unsociably  and  churlishly  let  him  sit 
drinking  by  himself?  No,  no,  my  dear 
Sir  Joshua,  you  shall  not  be  treated  so;  I 
will  take  a  bottle  with  you." 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Rudd  ^  being  men- 
tioned :  Johnson.  "  FiAeen  years  ago  I 
should  hsjre  gone  to  see  her."  Spottis- 
wooDB.  "Because  she  was  fiileen  years 
younsrer?"  Johnson.  *'No,sir;  but  now 
they  have  a  trick  of  putting  every  thing  in- 
to the  newspapers." 

He  begged  of  General  Paoli  to  repeat 
one  of  the  introductory  stanzas  of  the  first 
book  of  Tasso's  **  Jerusalem,"  which  he 
did,  and  then  Johnson  found  fault  with  the 
simile  of  sweetening  the  edges  of  a  cup  for 
a  chiki,  being  transferred  from  Lucretius 
into  an  epick  poem.  The  general  said  he 
did  not  imagine  Homer's  poetry  was  so  an- 
cient as  is  supposed,  because  he  ascribes  to 
a  Greek  coloiiy  circumstances  of  refinement 
not  found  in  Greece  itself  at  a  later  period, 
when  Thucydides  wrote.  Johnson.  "I 
recollect  but  one  passage  (quoted  by  Thucy- 
dides from  Homer,  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  our  copies  of  Homer's  works;  I  am  for 
the  antiquitv  of  Homer,  and  think  that  a 
Grecian  colony  by  being  nearer  Persia 
might  be  more  refined  Uian  the  mother 
eonntrv." 

On  Wednesday,  39th  Aprii,  !  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Allan  Ramsay's,  where  were 
Lord  Binning,  Dr.  Robertson,  the  histo- 
rian, Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  Hon- 
ourable Mrs.  Boscawen  %  widow  of  the  ad- 
miral, and  mother  of  the  present  Viscount 
Falmouth;  of  whom,  if  it  be  not  presumptu* 
ous  in  me  to  praise  her,  I  woukt  say,  that 
her  manners  are  the  most  agreeable,  and 
her  conversation  the  best,  of  any  lady  with 

*  [See  ante,  p.  88,  n.—Eo,] 

'  [Frances,  daughter  of  William  Evelyn  Glan* 
Tille,  Esq.,  married  in  1742  to  Admiral  Boaeawen. 
They  were  the  parents  of  George  Evelyn,  third 
Viscoant  Fahnootb,  of  f^anees,  married  to  ihb 
Hon.  John  Leveson  Gower,  and  of  Elizabeth,  the 
wife  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Beaafort.  Bin.  Bosca- 
wen died  m  180«.^£d.] 


whom  I  ever  hsd  the  hippaie«  Ui  be  »• 
quainted.  Before  Johnson  came  we  ttlked 
a  good  deal  of  him.  Eansty  itid,  be  bad 
always  found  him  s  ver^  polite  oio,  lod 
that  he  treated  him  with  greet  reipKt, 
which  he  did  veiy  sincerely.  1  aaid,  1  wor* 
shipped  him.    RoBBaTSON.  "ButtoDeof 

Sou  spoil  him:  you  should  not  wonhip 
im;  you  shoukl  worship  no  mtn."  B(» 
WKLL.    "  I  cannot  help  wonhipping  him, 
he  is  so  much  superiour  to  otner  neB^" 
RoBBRTsozr.     *'  In  critieism,  and  in  iHt 
and  conversation,  he  is  no  doubt  very  ex- 
cellent; but  in  other  respects  he  ia  not  iWe 
other  men:  he  will  beheve  any  thing,  ind 
will  strenuously  defend  the  moat  miirato 
circumstance  connected  with  the  ebureh  of 
England."      Boswbll.     "Believe  me, 
Doctor,  you  are  much  mistaken  sa  to  this; 
for  when  you  talk  with  him  calmly  io  pri- 
vate, he  is  very  liberal  in  his  way  of  tbiok- 
ing."    Robbbtsom.    «  He  and  i  hive  beea 
always  very  gracious;  the  first  time  1  loet 
him  was  one  eveninff  at  Sirahao'a,  wbeo 
he  had  hist  had  an  unlucky  altercation  with 
Adam  Smith  3,  to  whom  he  had  been  » 
rough,  that  Strahan,  after  Smith  wasfooe, 
had  remonstrated  with  him,  and  told  his 
that  I  was  coming  soon,  snd  that  he  w» 
uneasy  to  think  that  he  might  bebire  m 
the  same  manner  to  me.    '  fio^  no,  ti^i 
(said  Johnson),  I  warrant  von  RobertwQ 
and  I  shall  do  very  well.'    Acoordingiv  he 
was  gentle  and  good  humoured  and  cour- 
teous with  roe,  the  whole  evening;  tod  be 
has  been  so  upon  every  oecsaon  that  in 
have  met  since.     I  have  otlen  ssid,  (Itvp 
ing)  that  I  have  been  in  a  great  inei»iiit 
indebted  to  Smith  fbr  my  good  reteptioo. 
Boswbll.     «« His  power  of  tesaoaing  « 
very  stronff,  and  he  has  a  peculiar  art  a 
drawing  characters,  which  is  sa  rare  b 
good  portrait  painting."    Sia  Josbva  En* 
HOLDS.    "  He  is  undoubtedly  admirable  tf 
this:  but,  in  order  to  mark  the  chaiKten 
which  he  draws,  he  oivercharges  tbrOi  *» 
gives  people  more  Uian  they  itallylw* 
whether  of  good  or  bad." 

No  sooner  did  he,  of  whom  we  bad  bett 
thus  talking  so  easily,  arrive,  than  we  were 
all  as  quiet  as  a  school  upon  the  eatranceft 
the  head-master ;  and  we  veiy  aoon  «* 
down  to  a  table  covered  with  such  vanrtj 
of  good  things,  as  contributed  not  s  little  lo 
dispose  him  to  be  pleased.  

*  [The  Editor  thinking  il  was  baidlj  f^ 
that  Bofwell  ahoold  have  omitaad  all  OM^  * 
Adam  Smith  (/'Johnonhad  oral  hiaaiGkr*| 
almoit  dottbti  whether  the  violent  aocaa  i«P|* 
to  have  taken  plaoe  tkef*  (ante,  v.  I  p>  ^^ 
might  not,  u  iact»  have  bean  that  wbkb  occ«i« 
at  Mr.  Strahan*!,  in  London,  referred  lob;  Vf 
RobeitMB.  Itiadear.tfwt,  afters^ a P^' 
chey  never  could  have  met  in  eodety  ■g''^'' 
Ed,] 
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RAKtAT.    *'IaiB  old  enough  1  to  have 
been  a  eootemporaiy  of  Pope.    His  poetry 
waa  hiffhlv  admired  in  hia  hfe-time,  more  a 
great  deal  than  afler  his  death."    John- 
aoK.    "  Sir,  it  has  not  been  lees  admired 
aiflce  his  death;  no  authours  ever  had  so 
much  fame  ..in  their  own  life-time  as  Pope 
and  .Voltaire;  and  Pope's,  poetry  has  been 
as  much  admired,  since  his  death  as  during 
bis  life;  it  has.oi}ly'not  been  as  much' talk- 
ed of,  but  that,  is  owing  to  its  being  now 
more  distant,  and   people   having   other 
writings  to  talk  of.    Virgil  is  less  talked  of 
than  Pope,  and  Homer  is  less  talked  of  than 
Virgil;  out  they  are  not  less  admired.    We 
must  read  what  the  world  reads  at  the  mo- 
ment.    It  has  been  maintained  that  this 
superfetation,  this  teeming  of  the  press  in 
modem  times,  is  prejudicial  to  good  litera- 
ture, because  it  obbges  us  to  read  so  much 
of  what  is  of  inferiour  value,  in  order  to  be 
in  the  fashion;  so  that  better  works  are 
neirlected  for  want  of  time,  because  a  man 
win  have  more  gratification  of  his  vanity  in 
conversation,  from  having    read   modern 
books,  than  from  having    read  the  best 
works  of  antiquity.    But  it  must  be  con- 
sidered, that  we  have  now  more  knowledge 
generally  diffused;  all  our  ladies  read  now, 
which  is  a  great  extension.    Modern  wri- 
ters are  the  moons  of  literature;  they  shine 
with  reflected  light,  with  light  borrowed 
from  the  ancients.    Greece  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  fountain  of  knowledge;  Rome  of 
elegance."     Ramsat.     "  I  suppose  Ho- 
mer's '  Iliad  *  to  be  a  collection  of  pieces 
which  had  been  written  before  his  time.    I 
should  like  to  see  a  translation  of  it  in  po- 
etical prose,  like  the  book  of  Ruth  or  Job." 
RoBEKTSoit.    **  Would  you,  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  are  a  master  of  the  English  language, 
but  try  your  hand  upon  a  part  of  it."  John- 
•oir.     «*  Sir,  you  would  not  read  it  without 
the  pleaaure  of  verse  9." 

We  talked  of  antiquarian  researches. 
JoRKsoii.  ''AH  that  is  really  known  of 
tlie  ancient  state  of  Britain  is  contained  in 
a  few  pages.  We  can  know  no  more  than 
what  Uie  old  writers  have  told  us;  yet  what 
iari^  books  have  we  upon  it,  the  whole  of 
whjeh»  excepting  such  parts  as  are  taken 
ffpm  those  old  writers,  is  all  a  dream,  such 
as  Whitaker's '  Manchester.'  I  have  heard 
Henry^s '  History  of  Britain '  well  spoken  of; 
f  am  tokl  it  is  carried  on  in  separate  divi- 
sionst  SB  the  civil,  the  military,  tne  religious 

'  £Mr.  RamMy  was  just  of  Johnson's  og«. — 
Ed.] 

*  TUi  ezpariment,  which  Madame  Dader  made 
is  vaaa.  baa  since  been  tried  in  our  own  langaage, 
by  the  editor  of  "  Ossian,"  and  we  most  either 
tfaaok  very  meanly  of  his  abQHies,  or  allow  that 
Or.  Johnsoa  was  m  the  right  And  Bfr.  Cowper, 
a  ma  of  real  genius,  has  miserebly  (ailed  in  bis 
blaak  yMtm  tnnaUtion. — ^Boswcll. 
u.  S4 


history;  I  wish  much  to  have  one  branch 
weU  done,  and  that  is  the  history  of  man- 
ners, of  common  life."  RoBKRTsoir.  "Hen- 
rv  should  have  applied  his  attention  to  that 
alone,  which  is  enough  for  any  man;  and 
he  mi^ht  have  found  a  great  deal  scattered 
in  vanous  books,  had  he  read  solely  with 
that  view.  Henry  erred  in  not  selling  his 
first  volume  at  a  moderate  price  to  the  book- 
sellers, that  they  might  have  pushed  him 
on  till  he  had  got  reputation.  I  sold  my 
<  History  of  Scotland '  at  a  moderate  price, 
as  a  work 'by  which  the  booksellers  might 
either  gain  or  not;  and  Cadell  has  told  me, 
that  Auller  and  he  have  got  six  thousand 
pounds  h^r  it.  I  af^rwards  received  a  much 
nigher  price  for  my  writings.  An  authour 
should  sell  his  first  work  for  what  the  book- 
sellers will  ^ive,  till  it  shall  appear  whether 
he  is  an  aumoiu*  of  merit,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  purchase-money,  an  au- 
thour who  pleases  the  publick." 

Dr.  Robertson  iexpatiated  on  the  charac- 
ter of  a  certain  nobleman  3;  that  he  was  one 
of  the  strongest-minded  men  that  ever 
lived;  that  he  would  sit  in  company  quite 
sluggish,  while  there  was  nothing  to  calt 
forth  his  intellectual  vigour;  but  the  mo- 
ment that  any  important  subject  was  start- 
ed, for  instance,  how  tliis  country  is  to  be 
defended  against  a  French  invasion,  he 
would  rouse  himself,  and  show  his  extraor- 
dinary talents  with  the  most  powerful  abil- 
ity and  animation.  Johnson.  "  Yet  this 
man  cut  his  own  throat.  The  true  strong 
and  sound  mind  is  the  mind  that  can  em- 
brace equally  e reat  things  and  small.  Now 
I  am  told  the  King  of  Prussia  will  say  to  a 
servant,  ^  Bring  me  a  bottle  of  such  a  wine, 
which  came  in  such  a  year;  it  lies  in  such  a 
corner  of  the  cellars.'  I  would  have  a  man 
great  in  great  things,  and  elegant  in  little 
Slings.**  He  said  to  me  ailerwards,  when 
we  were  by  ourselves, "  Robertson  was  in  a 
mighty  romantick  humour,  he  talked  of  one 
whom  he  did  not  know;  but  I  downed  him 
with  the  Kine  of  Prussia.'*  "  Yes,  sn",** 
said  I,  "  you  threw  a  bottle  at  his  head." 

An  ingenious  gentleman  was  mentioned^ 
concerning  whom  both  Robertson  and 
Ramsav  agreed  that  he  had  a  constant  firm- 
ness of  mind;  for  afler  a  laborious  day,  and 
amidst  a  multiplicity  of  cares  and  anxieties, 
he  would  sit  down  with  his  sisters  and  be 
quite  cheerful  and  good-humoured.  Such 
a  disposition,  it  was  observed,  was  tlie  ha])- 
py  gift  of  nature.  Johnson.  *<  I  do  not 
think  so:  a  man  has  from  nature  a  certain 
portion  of  mind;  the  use  he  makes  of  it  de- 

Eends  upon  his  own  free  will.  That  a  man 
as  always  the  same  firmness  of  mind,  I  da 
not  say:  because  eveiy  man  feels  his  mind 
less  firm  at  one  time  than  anotlier;  but  I 
think,  a  man's  being  in  a  good  or  bad  hu- 

»  [Loid  Clive.— Ed.] 
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moar  depends  upon  his  wOl.**  I,  however, 
could  not  help  thinkinfi^  that  a  man^  hu- 
mour is  often  uncontrolmble  hy  his  wilL 

Johnson  harangued  against  drinking 
wine.  "  A  man,"  said  he,  "  may  choose 
whether  he  will  have  abstemiousness  and 
knowledge,  or  claret  and  ignorance.**  Dr. 
Robertson,  (who  is  very  companionable), 
was  befifinning  to  dissent  as  to  the  proscrlp* 
tion  of  claret.  Johvsoiy  (with  a  placid 
smile).  "Nay,  sir,  you  shall  not  differ 
with  me;  as  I  have  said  that  the  man  is 
most  nerfect  who  takes  in  the  most  things, 
I  am  ror  knowledge  and  claret."  Robkrt- 
soK  (holding  a  glass  of  generous  claret  in  his 
hand).  "  Sir,  lean  only  drink  your  health." 
JoHvsoir.  '<  Sir,  I  shoukl  be  sorry  if  you 
should  be  ever  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  able 
to  do  nothing  more."  Robertson.  "  Dr. 
Johnson,  alfow  me  to  say,  that  in  one  re- 
spect I  have  the  advantage  of  you;  when 
you  were  in  Scotland  you  would  not  come 
to  hear  any  of  our  preachers;  whereas,  when 
I  am  here,  I  attend  2^our  publick  worship 
without  scruple,  and,  mdec^  with  great  sa- 
tisfaction." Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  that  is 
not  so  extraordinary:  the  King  of  Si  am 
sent  ambassadors  to  Liouis  the  Fourteenth, 
hut  Louis  the  Fourteenth  sent  none  to  the 
KingofSiamV 

I^re  my  friend  for  once  discovered  a 
want  of  knowledge  or  ibrgetfulness;  for 
liOuis  the  Fourteenth  did  send  an  embassy 
to  the  King  of  Siam  3,  and  the  Abb6  Choisi, 
who  was  employed  in  it,  published  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  two  volumes. 
•  ^  Next  day,  Thursday,  April  80, 1  found 
him  at  home  by  himself.  Johnson.  ''Well, 
sir,  Ramsay  gave  us  a  splendid  dinner.  I 
love  Ramsay.  You  will  not  find  a  man  in 
whose  conversation  there  is  more  instruc- 
tion, more  information,  and  more  elegance, 
than  in  Ramsay's."  Boswkll.  "What 
I  admire  in  Ramsay,  is  his  continuing  to  be 
so  young."  Johnson.  *^Why,  yes,  sir, 
it  is  to  be  admired.  I  value  myself  upon 
this,  that  there  is  nothing  of  tne  okl  man 
in  my  conversation  ^  {  am  now  sixiy-^ 
eight,  and  t  have  no  more  of  it  than  at 

twenty-eight."      Boswkll.      «^But,   sir, 

"-- — ■ — ■ -    -  ■  -  ^ 

*  Mn.  Piozad  confidently  mentions  this  as  hav- 
iQg  paflBod  in  ScoHand.'^-Jinecdotia,  p.  62. — 

BOSWELL. 

*  The  Abb^  de  Choisi  was  sent  by  Louis  XIV. 
on  an  embaoiy  to  the  King  of  Siam  ui  1683,  with 
a  view,  it  has  been  said,  to  convert  the  king  of 
tha  country  to  Christianity. — ^Malonc. 

'  [Johnson  in  his  "Meditations**  (April  20, 
ante,  p.  179),  con^talates  himself  on  writing 
with  all  his  nsnal  Tigour.  **  I  have  made  9«r- 
mofM,"  says  he,  "as  readily  as  formerly.*' 
Pkrobably,  those  which  were  left  for  pubKeaHon 
by  Dr.  'fkyior,  and  written,  perhaps  (or  some  of 
them),  at  Ashbourne  in  the  preceding  autumn. 
8eeon/e,  p  124.-«Hall.] 


wonld  not  you  wish  to  kasw  oldigt?  He 
i;^o  is  never  an  old  man,  (km  sot  kmw 
the  whole  of  hmnan  life;  for  old  tgs  ii  ooe 
of  the  divisions  of  it"    Jonirsoi.  **  Niy, 
sir,  what  talk  is  this?"    Boswilu   **\ 
mean,  sir,  the  Sphinx's  deseriplioDorit:* 
morning,  noon,  and  night    fwonklkiMnr 
night,  as   well   as  mormng  and  dool" 
Johnson.    *'  What,  sir,  wouki jon  fa»v 
what  it  is  to  led  the  evib  or  old  age? 
Would  you  have  the  gout?   Would  foo 
have  decrepitude?"    Seeing  htm  betted, 
I  would  not  ara^ue  any  farther;  but  I  wii 
confident  that  1  was  m  the  right   I  vooU, 
in  due  time,  be  a  Nestor,  an  elder  of  the 
people;  and  there  tAoulilbesomediilemee 
between  the  conversation  of  twenty^! 
and  sixty-eight  4.    A  ^ave  picture  sIxmIiI 
not  be  gay.    There  is  a  serene,  eolnnB, 
placid  old  age.    Jomnson.  <*  Mtb.  Thrtk^ 
mother  said  of  me  what  flattered  me  mvch. 
A  clergyman  was  complaining  of  wint  of 
society  m  the  country  where  ne  lived;  isd 
said,  <  They  Ulk  of  runti,  jfthat  is,  jovof 
cows)  *.     *  Sir  (said  Mrs.  salisbnty),  Mr. 
Johnson  would  learn  to  talk  of  rvnts;' 
meaning  that  I  was  a  man  who  would  Dike 
the  most  of  my  situation,  whatever  it  wai" 
He  added,  "  I  think  myself  a  veiy  polite 
man." 

[Johnson  expressed  a  similar  rias, 
opinion  of  his  own  politeness  to  M^ 
Mrs.  Thrale,  and,  oddljr  enoueh,  '^ 
on  two  oarticular  occasions,  in  which  the 
want  of  ttiat  quality  seemed  reroarkabty  ap- 
parent Dr.  Johnson  delighted  in  his  o«it 
partiality  for  Oxford:  and  one  day,  at  hff 
Douse,  entertained  five  members  of  the 
other  university  with  various  inalapcesoi 
the  suj^riority  of  Oxford,  enumerating  the 
gigantic  names  of  many  men  whom  it  had 
produced,  with  apparent  trioroph.    At  lag 

*  Johnaoa  deariy  maaiit  (what  tba  irthiMi  hii 
often  elMwhere  mentioBad),  tfait  ha  M  •■•  « 
the  IkdeansM  of  old  age«  that  ha  had  tht  ■« 
aeiimiy  and  energy  ^  mM,  aa  fafflMdy;  Ml 
that  a  matt  of  aiity-«ght  nugbt  daaoa  is  a  fWj 
lick  asMmbly  with  aa  nrncb  pv^pncij  aa  ha  mm 
at  twantjr-euht  Hia  coiiTeiBatio&  baiog  tha  pa- 
dnct  of  much  variona  knowledget  gra>t  acii«MB» 
and extnu>rdiiianr  wit,  was  npiaUj  well taitod* 
every  period  of  life ;  and  as  ia  hii  yoith  ii  pahft" 
bly  OMi  not  not  eihibit  any  onbecomiag  larkfiM 
certamly  in  his  later  yeaxa  it  was  totally  frw  ^ 
the  garrulity  and  qnmloasneai  of  old  age.—Mi* 
iiOira. 

*  Soch  is  the  signification  of  thb  waid  in  Seal' 
land,  and  it  ahooTd  aeem  m  Walc«.  (ScaSkii- 
ner  in  o.)  But  the  heifera  of  Scotland  and  Waki. 
when  brought  to  England,  being  alwaja  «»1' 
than  those  of  this  country,  the  woid  runt  fa«  a^ 
quired  a  secondary  sense,  and  generally  *V|'^ 
heifer  diminntiye  m  aize,  souil  beyood  ne  oi»> 
nary  growth  of  that  animal;  and  io  thi>  "^ 
alone  the  word  is  acknowledged  by  Dr.  loha«a 
in  his  Dictionary.— Maloics. 
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happeiM  to  be  no  less  than  five  Cambrid^ 
men  in  the  room  now,"  **1  did  not,"  said 
he,  **  think  of  that  till  you  told  me ;  but 
the  trolf  do  n't  eount  the  sheepw"  When 
the  company  were  retired,  the  domestic  cir- 
cle happened  to  be  talking  oi  Dr.  Barnard, 
the  proToat  of  Eton,  who  died  about  that 
time;  and  after  a  long  and  jmt  eukigium 
on  his  wit,  his  learning,  and  goodnesa  of 
heart, — Dr.  Johnson  said,  quite  seriously, 
"  He  aras  the  only  man,  too,  that  did  jus- 
tice to  my  good  breeding;  and  you  may  ob- 
serve that  I  am  wel^red  to  a  degree  of 
aeedlesa  serapulosity*  No  man,"  contin* 
oed  he,  not  observing  the  amaaement  of  his 
hearers,  '*  no  man  ia  so  cautious  not  to  in- 
termpt  another;  no  man  thinks  it  so  neces- 
sary to  appear  attentive  when  others  are 
speaking;  no  man  so  steadiiv  refuses  pre- 
fereooeto  himself,  or  so  wiuinffly  bestows 
it  on  another,  as  I  do;  nobody  holds  so 
strongly  as  I  do  the  necessity  or  ceremony, 
and  the  ill  efiects  which  follow  the  breach 
of  it:  ^t  people  think  me  rude;  but  Bar- 
nard did  me  justice."  ' '  'Tis  pity  ,^  said  Mrs, 
Thrale,  laughing,  '*  that  he  haid  not  heard 
yon  oompUment  the  Cambridge  men  after 
dinner  to-davl" 

fi^g^  On  another  occasion,  he  had 

p,  i»l  been  professing  that  he  was  very 
^^  attentive  not  to  offend,  and  very 

careful  to  maintain  the  ceremonies  of  life; 
and  had  told  Mr.  Thrale,  that  though  he 
had  never  sought  to  please  till  he  was  past 
thirty,  considering  the  matter  as  hopeless, 
yet  he  had  been  always  studious  not  to  make 
enemies,  by  apparent  preference  of  himself. 
It  hi^pened,  that  thiaeurious  converBsition, 
of  whicli  Mrs.  Thrale  waa  a  silent  auditiesa, 
pasaed,  in  her  eoaeh,  ia  some  distant  pro- 
Tiace,  either  Shropshire  or  Derhvahire;  and 
ea  aoon  as  it  was  over,  pr.  Johnson  took 
out  of  his  pocket  a  little  book  and  was 
reading,  when  a  gentleman,  of  no  small 
distinction  for  his  birth  and  elegance,  sud- 
denly rode  up  to  the  carriage,  and  paying 
them  all  his  proper  compliments,  was  desi- 
rous not  to  neglect  Dr.  Johnson ;  but  ob- 
serving that  he  did  not  see  hixn,  tapped 
him  gently  on  the  shoulder.    <' '  Tis  Mr. 
Chotaiondeiey,"  said  Mr.  Thrale.    ''  Well, 
atrt  and  what  if  it  is  Mr.  Choknondeley ! " 
aaid  tlw  other  sternly,  iust  lifting  his  eyes 
m  looaaent  from  his  booa,  and  returning  to 
it  agmin  with  renewed  avidity.] 
2  [Mias   Reynolds  describes  these 

pomts  of  Johaaoo's  charaeter  with 
mora  daerimittatiOB. 

*<  That  Dr.  Johnson  possesaed  the 
easential  prindpiea  of  noHtenesa  and 
<^good  taste  (Which  i  suppose  are 
Che  enme,  at  least  eoneomitant),  none  who 
fcne^r  his  virtues  and  his  genius  will,  I  im- 
agine, be  disposed  to  dispute.    But  why 


they  remained  with  him,  like  gold  in  the 
ore,  unfashioned  and  unseen,  except  in  liis 
literaiy  capacity,  no  person  that  I  know  of 
has  made  any  inquirv  though  in  general 
it  has  been  spoken  of  as  an  unaccountable 
inconsistencv  in  his  character.  Much,  too, 
may  be  said  in  excuse  for  an  apparent  as- 

Knty  of  mannera  whidi  were,  at  times  at 
ist,  the  natural  effisct  of  those  inherent 
mental  infirmities  to  which  he  was  subject. 
His  corporeal  defects  also  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  singularity  of  his  manners;  and  a 
little  reflection  on  the  disqualifying  influ- 
ence of  hlindne$9  and  deqfnegt  would  sug- 
gest many  apobgies  for  Dr.  Johnson's 
want  of  politeness.  The  particular  in- 
stance 1 1  have  just  mentioned,  of  his  ina* 
bility  to  discriminate  the  features  of  any 
one's  face,  deserves  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  want- 
ing, as  he  did,  the  aid  of  those  intelligent 
signs,  or  insinuations,  which  the  couote- 
uance  displays  in  social  converse ;  and 
which,  in  their  slightest  degree,  influence 
and  reffulate  the  manners  of  the  polite,  or 
even  Uie  common  observer.  And  to  his 
defectiFC  hearing,  perhaps,  his  unaccom- 
modating manners  mav  be  equally  a^ribed, 
which  not  onlv  precluded  him  (Vom  the 
perception  of  the  expressive  tones  of  the 
voiceof  others,  but  from  hearing  the  bois- 
terous sound  of  his  own :  and  nothing,  I 
believe,  more  conduced  to  fix  upon  hia 
character  the  general  stigma  of  ill-breeding, 
than  his  loud  imperious  tone  of  voice, 
which  apparently  heightened  the  slightest 
dissent  to  a  tone  of  harsh  reproof;  and, 
with  his  corresponding  aspect,  had  an  in- 
timidating influence  on  tliose  who  were  not 
much  acouainted  with  him,  and  excited  a 
degree  of  resentment  which  his  words  m 
ordinary  circumstances  would  not  have 
provoked.  I  have  alien  heard  him  on  such 
occasions  express  ^reat  surprise,  that  what 
he  had  said  could  have  given  any  offence. 
Under  such  disadvantages,  it  was  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at  that  Dr.  Johnson  should 
have  committed  many  blunders  and  absur- 
dities, and  excited  surprise  and  resentment 
in  company;  one  in  particular  I  remember. 
Being  in  company  with  Mr.  Garrick  and 
some  others,  who  were  unknown  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  was  saying  something  tending 
to  the  disparagement  of  the  character  or  of 
the  works  of  a  gentleman  present — I  have 
fbraot  which;  on  which  Mr.  Garrick  touch- 
ed liis  foot  under  the  table,  but  he  still 
went  <m,  and  Garrick,  much  alarmed, 
touched  him  a  second  time,  and,  I  believe, 
the  thinl;  at  last  Johnson  exclaimed,  *  Da- 
vid, David,  is  it  you?  What  makes  you 
tread  on  my  toes  so?'  This  little  anec- 
dote, perhiqw,  indicstes  as  much  the  want 

*  IJkite,  p.  18,  ••.— En.] 
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of  prudence  in  Dr.  Johnson  as  the  want  of 
fligtit.  But  had.  he  at  first  seen  Gar  rick's 
e:ipressive  countenance,  and  (probably)  the 
embarrassment  of  the  rest  of  the  company 
on  the  occasion,  it  doubtless  would  not* 
have  happened." 

"  It  were  also  much  to  be  wished,  in  jus- 
tice to  Dr.  Johnson's  character  for  good 
manners,  that  many  Jocular  and  irtmical 
speeches  which  have  been  reported  had 
been  noted  as  lucA,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  were  unacquainted  with  him. 
Though  he  was  fond  ofdrawing  characters, 
and  dia  so  eon  amore^Xo  the  delight  of  all  who 
heard  him,  I  cannot  say  (though  he  said 
he  Iwoed  a  good  hater)  that  I  ever  heard  him 
draw  one  eon  odio."} 

*'  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALB. 

^  [Thunday,]  30th  April,  177S. 

-^^  "  Sinc^  I  was  fetched  away  from 
^^"**  Streatham,  the  journal  [of  engage- 
ments] stands  thus: 

Saturday,  Sir  Joshua, 

Sunday,  Mr^  Hoole, 

Monday,  Lord  Lucan, 

Tuesday,  Gen.  Paoli. 

Wednesday,  Mr.  Ramsay, 

Thursday,  Old  Bailey  K 

Friday,  Clubr 

Saturday,  Sir  Joshua, 

Sunday,  Lady  Lucan. 
''Monday.    Pray  let  it  be  Streatham, 
and  very  early;  do,  now,  let  it  be  very  ear- 
ly.   For  I  may  be  carried  away— just  like 
danymedeofTroy.  ** 

"  DOy  now,  let  me  know  whether  you  will 
■end  for  me-— early— on  Monday.  But  take 
tome  care,  or  your  letter  will  not  come  till 
Tuesdjv,M 

On  Saturday,  May  3, 1  dined  witli  him 
at  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds's,  where  there  was  a 
very  large  pompany,  and  a  great  deal  of 
oonversation;  but,  owing  to  some  circum- 
Btan^e  which  I  cannot  now  recollect,  I  have 
no  repord  of  any  part  of  it,  except  that  there 
were  aeveral  people  thjere  by  no  means  of 
ths  Johnsonian  school:  so  that  less  attenr 
lion  was  paid  to  him  than  usual,  which  put 
him  out  01  humour :  and  upon  some  imagin- 
fuy  oftnce^  fVom  me,  he  attacked  me  with 

'  rTheiv  11  a  dinner  given  at  the  Old  Bailey  to 
the  Jiidgef,  council,  and  a  few  gaesto— perhaps  it 
was  to  one  of  these  dinners  that  Johnson  was  in- 
vited.— After  the  fonogoing  note  had  heen  written, 
the  Editor  learned  that  the  venerable  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain Clarke,  now  hi  his  ninety-first  vear,  re- 
members to  have  taken  Johnson  to  his  dmner,  he 
being  then  sherifT.  The  judges  were  Blackstone 
and  Ey  re.  Mr.  Jnstice  Blackstone  conversed  with 
Johnson  on  the  subject  of  their  absent  friend.  Sir 
Aobert  Chambeis. — Ed.] 

*  [Lord  Wellesley  has  been  to  oblwing  as  to 
give  the  Editor  the  lollowiog  account  of  the  cause 


such  rudeness,  that  I  was  vexed  and  vxgtj, 
because  it  gave  those  pjersons  an  opportu- 
nity of  enlarging  upon  his  supposed  ieroeity, 
and'.ill  treatment  of  his  best  friendB.  I  wis 
so 'much  liurt,'and  had'my  pride' so  much 
roused,  that  I  kept  away  from  him  for  & 
week;  and,  perhaps,  might  have  kept  awty 
much  longer,  nay,  gone  to  Scotltnd  witlh 
out  seeing  him  again,  had  not  we  fortontt^ 
ly  met  and  been  reconciled.    To  such  qb- 
happy  chances  are  hutoan  friendships  liable. 
On  Friday,  May  8,i  dined  with  mm  at  Mr. 
Langton's.  I  was  reserved  and  silent,  whidi 
I  suppose  he  perceived,  and  might  recoHect 
the  cause.    Afler  dinner,  when  Mr.  Laii|- 
ton  was  called  out  of  the  room,  and  we  vere 
by  ourselves,  he  drew  his  chair  near  to  miiie, 
and  said,  in  a  tone  of  conciliatinffcouitesr, 
"  Well,  how  have  you  done  ? "    Bosweli. 
"  Sir,  you  have  malde'me  very  nne«fy  by 
your  liehaviour  to  me  when  we  wereltBt  it 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.    Yon  know,  dt 
dear  sir,  no  man  has  a  greater  respect  and 
affection  for  you,  or  would  sooner  go  lo  the 
end  of  the  world  to  serve  yon.   Now  to 
treat  me  so—."    He  insisted  that  I  had  io- 
terrupted,  which  I  assured  him  was  not  the 
case;  and  proceeded — "  But  why  tiett  me 
so  before  people  who  neither  lo?e  yon  nor 
mei^."    JoHNsoH.    "  Well,  I  amaorryfor 
it    I  '11  make  it  up  to  you  twenty  difertBt 
ways,  as  you  please."   "BoswaLL.   "I said 
to-day  to  5ir  Joshua,  when  he  obaerved 
that  you  tgssed  me  sometimes,  I  donH  caiv 
how,  ofien,  or  how  high  he  tosses  me,  whei 
only  firiends  are  present,  for  then  I  fallupoB 
soil  ground;  but  I  do  not  like  falling  oa 

ofthis  qnanel:  «  Boswell,  one  day  at  Sir  Joihtt> 
table,  chose  to  prononnce  a  hi^h-flown  paae;^ 
on  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  exdaiM 
<  How  delightful  it  most  have  been  to  ban  M 
in  the  soci^  pf  Pope,  Swift,  Aibnlhiioi,  Ga^. 
and  Bolingbroke !  We  have  no  nch  n^J  ■ 
onrdays.*  Sia  Joshua.  *I  think,  ^^\^ 
well  yon  might  be  satis6ed  with  your  great  fiieod 'i 
conversation.'  Johnson.  *Nay,  w,  Bosww 
is  right ;  every  man  wishes  for  preienneot,ii)d  a 
Boswell  had  lived  in  those  days,  be  woold  bare 
obtained  promotion.'  Sir  Joshua.  *  How  lo, 
sir."  Johnson.  'Sir,  he  would  have  bsdt 
high  place  in  the  Dnnciad.'  Tbrn  soeedoie  M 
Wellesley  heard  from  Mr.  Thooss  SydalniD. 
who  received  it  from  Mr.  Knight,  on  the  isd^J" 
ity  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  himself"  The  Edi- 
tor, however,  suspects  that  Ibis  is  bet  saatktf  ^ 
sion  of  the  repartee  of  the  same  kind,  in  isAmiM 
to  the  Dnnciad,  made  in  Sir  Josboa's  pians^ 
though  not  at  his  boose,  some  ysas  before  (•» 
ante,  vol.  L  p.  269).  Johnson'snbyial  ^^^ 
seems  so  much  leas  ofiensrre  thsa  fifty  ocben»tbrt 
Boswell  relates  himself  to  have  endnrad  p*ti^[j 
that  it  is  improbable  Ibat  he  aboidd  hsvs  retesM 
it  so  deeply.  The  anecdote,  in  |««m  dvov 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Knigfat  and  Mr.  Sydnbua, 
may  have  lost  its  true  date,  andecquiredsanwdl 
beyond  its  true  exprenion. — En.] 
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•toaety  whieh  is  the  cue  when  enemies  are 
preeent.  I  think  this  a  pretty  good  image, 
air."  JoBHf  ov*  "  Six,  U  ia  one  of  the  hap- 
pieat  I  have  ever  heard  K^ 

The  truth  ia,  there  was  no  venom  in  the 
wonnds  which  he  inflicted  at  any  time,  un- 
lesa  they  were  irritated  by  some  malignant 
infiiaion  by  other  hands.  We  were  instant- 
ly aa  cordial  again  as  ever,  and  joined  in 
heartjr  laugh  at  some  ludicrous  but  innocent 
peculiarities  of  one  of  our  friends.  Bos- 
WKLL.  <*Doyou  think,  sir,  it  is  always 
culpable  to  laugh  at  a  man  to  his  face?!* 
JoHvsoH.  "  Why,  sir,  that  de])ends  upon 
the  man  and  the  thing.  If  it  is  a  slight 
man,  and  a  slight  thing,  you  mav;  for  you 
take  nothing  valuable  from  him.'' 

He  said,  '^  Iread  vesterday  Dr.  Blair's 
aennbn  on  devotion,  irom  the  text  '  Corne- 
lias, a  devput  man.'  His  doctrine  is  the 
beat  limited,  jiie  best  expressed :  there  is  the 
moat  warmth  without  ianaticism,  the  most 
rational  transport  J'here  is  one  part  of  it 
which  I  disapprove,  and  1  'd  have  nim  cor- 
rect it;  whicii  is,  that  <  he  who  does  not 
ftel  joy  in  religion  is  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  heaven!'  there  are  many  good  men 
whoae  fear  of  God  predominntes  over  their 
love.  It  may  discourage.  It  was  rashly 
•sad'.  A  noble  sermon  it  is  indeed.  I 
vnth  Blair  would  come  over  to  the  church 
ef  England." 

When  Mr.  Langton  returned  to  us,  the 
**  flow  of  talk  went  on."  An  eminent  au- 
thonrSbeing  mentioned:  Johvson.  "He 
is  not  a  pleaaant  man.  His  conversation  is 
neither  instructive  nor  brilliant.  He  does 
not  talk  aa  if  impelled  by  any  fulness  of 

[The  ninplioity  with  wluch  Boswell  repeati 
flatleiy,  without  eeeiag  'that  it  was  only  a 
neaee^fftrmg,  m  very  characteristic  and  amuaina. 

*  [The  psMige  refatied  to  ia,  **  Of  what  nar 

tan  most  tnt  man's  religioii  be,  who  professes  to 

wonfaip  God  and  to  beHeTS  in  Chrvt,  and  yet 

jvisea  hit  thonghts  lowaids  God  and  hit  Saviour 

wichont  anj  warmth  o/gratitude  or  lave  ?    This 

ia  nol  the  man  whom  you  would  choose  for  your 

himam  friend,  or  whose  heart  you  wonld  expect 

to   iiMWiii  with  reciprocal  warmth  to  your$; 

mch  a  person  must  as  yet  be  far  lirom  the  luog- 

dosn  of  heaveo."— £/a«r*s  Sermons^  vol  L  p 

961.     Dr.  Johnson^a  remark  is  ceitainlv  just ;  and 

Ik  floay  be,  moreover,  observed  that,  fiom  Blair's 

mxfnmom,  and  his  reference  to  human  friend- 

mhipt  and  affectiam,  he  might  be  ondentood  to 

mswn,  that  anleas  we  feel  the  $ame  kind  of 

••  warmth "  and  affection  towards  God  that  we 

do  towaids  the  objects  of  haman  love,  we  are 

from  the  kbgdoffl  of  heaven — an  idea  which 

to  coontenanee  fanaticism,  and  which  every 

0otMP-aunded  christian  feels  to  be  a  mora  play  on 

wroada  ;  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  one's 

urtfs  and  fiieod  are  eertainly  not  the  §ame  pao- 

^OA* — ^EoJ 
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knowledge  or  vivacity  of  imagination.  Hia 
conversation  is  like  that  of  any  other  sensi- 
ble man.  He  talks  with  no  wish  either  to 
inform  or  to  hear,  but  only  because  he 

thinks  it  does  not  bcscome to  sit  in 

a  company  and  say  nothing.'^ 

Mr.  Langton  having  repeated  the  anec* 
dote  of  Addison  having  distinguished  be- 
tween his  powers  in  conversation  and  in 
writing,  by  saying  "  I  have  only  ninepence 
in  my  pocket;  but  I  can  draw  for  a  thoiK 
sand  pounds;  " — JoHnsoir.  '  V  He  had  not 
that  retort  ready;  sir;  he  had  prepared  itbe- 
fore-haqd."  LakotoK' (turningto me^  "A 
fine  surmise.     Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief." 

Johnson  called  the  East  Indians  barba- 
rians. BoswBLL.  ''  You  will  except  the 
Chinese,  sir? "  Johnson.  "  No,  sir." 
BoewBLL.  < '  Have  they  not  arts ?  "  John 
SON.  "They  have  pottery."  BoewBLL. 
"  What  do  you  say  to  the  written  charac- 
ters of  their  language?  "  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
they  have  not  an  alphabet  They  have 
not  been  able  to  form  what  all  other  nationa 
have  formed."  Boswbll.  "There  is 
more  learning  in  their  language  than  in  an^ 
other,  from  me  immense  number  of  their 
characters."  Johnson.  "  It  is  only  more 
difficult  from  its  rudeness;  as  there  is  more 
labour  in  hewing  down  a  tree  with  a  stone 
than  with  an  axe." 

He  aaid,'  "  I  have  been  reading  Lord 
Kames's  <  Sketchea  of  the  Historv  of  Man.' 
In  treating  of  severity  of  punishment,  he 
mentions  that  of  Madame  Lapouchin,  in 
Russia,  but  he  does  not  give  it  fairlv;  for  I 
have  looked  at  Chaifpe  l)*JhUeroene,  from 
whom  he  has  taken  it  He  stops  where  it 
is  said  that  the  spectators  thought  her  inno- 
cent, and  leaves  out  what  follows;  that  she 
nevertheless  was  guilty.  Now  this  ia  being 
as  culpable  as  one  can  conceive,  to  misre- 
present fact  in  a  book,  and  for  what  motive? 
It  is  like  one  of  those  lies  which  people  tell, 
one  cannot  see  why.  The  woman's  life 
was  spared;  and  no  punishment  was  too 
?reat  for  the  favourite  of  an  empress,  who 
had  conspired  to  dethrone  her  mistress." 
BoswBLL.  "  He  was  onl^  giving  a  picture 
of  the  lady  in  her  sufferings."  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  do  n't  endeavour  to  palliate  this. 
Guilt  is  a  principal  feature  in  the  picture. 
Kames  is  puzzled  with  a  question  that  puz- 
zled me  when  I  was  a  very  young  man. 
Why  is  it  that  the  interest  of  money  is  low- 
er, when  money  is  plentiful;  for  five  pounds 
haa  the  same  proportion  of  value  to  a  hun- 
dred pounds  when  money  is  plentiful,  as 
when  it  is  scarce?  A  lady  explained  it  to 
me.  It  is  (said  she)  because  when  money 
is  plentiful  there  are  ao  many  more  who 
have  money  to  lend,  that  they  bid  down  one 
another.  Many  have  then  a  hundred 
pounds;  and  one  says — ^Take  mine  rather 
than  another's,  and  you  shall  have  it  at  four 
per  cent."*    Boswell.  "  Does  Lord  Kamea 
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d(>cide  the  ijuestion  ?  *'  Johkson.  *<  I  think 
he  leaven  it  as  he  found  it "  Boswbll. 
"  This  must  have  heen  an  extraordinaiy  lady 
who  instructed  you,  sir.  May  I  ask  who 
she  was  ? ''  Johnsok.  '*  Molly  Aston  i ,  sir, 
the  sister  of  those  ladies  with  whom  yr.-u 

dined  at  Lichfield. 1  shall  he  at  home 

tOi-morrow.*'  Boswbll.  "  Then  let  us 
dine  hy  ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  to  keep  up 
the  okl  custom, '  the  custom  of  the  manor,' 
custom  of  the  Mitre.''  Jobnsoit.  **Sir, 
so  it  shall  be." 

[Dr.  Johnson  had  however  an 
r^*  svowed  and  scarcely  limited  partial- 
ity for  all  who  bore  the  name  or 
ooasted  the  alliance  of  an  Aston  or  a  Her- 
vey;  [but  above  all  for  Miss  Marjr  Aston, 
whom  he  has  celebrated  in  his  criticisms  on 
Pope's  epitaphs,  as  a  lady  of  great  beauty 
ana  elegance.]  And  when  Mr.  Thrale 
once  asked  him  which  had  been  the  happi- 
est period  of  his  past  life  ?  he  replied,  it  was 
that  year  in  whicn  he  spent  one  whole  even- 
«n|r  with  Molly  Aston.  "That  indeed," 
■aid  he,  "  was  not  happiness,  it  was  rapture; 
but  the  thoughts  of  it  sweetened  the  whole 
year."  Mrs.  Piozzi  observes,  that  the  even- 
ing alluded  to  was  not  passed  tHt-^hiiiei 
but  in  a  select  company,  of  which  tfie  pre- 
sent Lord  KilmoreyS  was  one.  **  Molly," 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  "was  a  beauty  and  a 
ficholar,  and  a  wit  and  a  whig;  and  she 
ialked  all  in  praise  of  libertv;  and  so  I  made 
ihat  epigram  upon  her.-t-She  was  the  love- 
liest creature  I  ever  saw  ! 

Mrs.   PioKzi  asked  hira   what  his  wife 

(thought  of  this  attachment  ?  **  She  was 
«■  - 

*  Johnson  had  an  extmordinary  admiration  of 
ihifl  lady,  notwithstanding  she  was  a  violent  whig. 
In  amwer  to  her  high-flown  speeches  for  liberty ^ 
tie  addressed  to  her  the  following  epigram*  of 
«vh]ch  I  presame  to  offer  a  translation: 


>*  Uber  at  tmo  Tdin,  susslstl  piilclim  Maria, 
Vt  maneam  liber— pulchfa  Maria,  vale ! " 

Adieu,  Maria!  since  yoo*dhaTeme  free; 
For,  wbo  behold*  tliy  charms,  a  ilaYe  most  be. 

A  correspondent  of  **  Tlie  Gentlsman's  Magar 
sdne,*'  who  snbseribes  himself  Sciolus,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  several  excellent  remarka,  ob- 
senres,  *'  Tlie  turn  of  Dr.  Johnson's  lines  to  Min 
Aston,  whoM  whig  principles  he  bad  been  com- 
bating, appeara  to  me  to  be  taken  from  an  inge- 
nious epigram  in  the  '  Menagiana,'  toI.  iii.  p. 
876,  edit  1716,  onaveiuig  lady  who  appeared 
at  a  masquerade,  hdHilie  en  JestUte,  daring  the 
6erce  contentions  of  tlie  followers  of  Molinos  and 
tand  Jansenins  oonceming  free-will : 

"  On  B^etonne  ici  cue  CaHsts 
Alt  pris  Inhabit  de  Molialate. 

Pttiaqiie  oette  Jeuae  l)eaut6 

Ote  a  chacun  sa  liberti 
N*cst«epa8  one  Jaaiealste?''— Boswxli.. 

■  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  4S1,  n.,  where  Lord  Kil- 
.morey  should  have  bean  slated  to  bo  Johnt  the 
4enih  nsoonnt — Ed.] 


jealous,  to  be  sure,"  said  he,  <*  and  teised 
me  sometimes,  when  I  wonU  let  her;  ind 
one  daj,  as  a  fortune-telling  grpiy  piaed 
us,  when  we  were  walking  out  m  eompisy 
with  two  or  three  fKends  in  the  oouatry,  the 
made  the  wench  look  at  mj  hand,  hot  um 
repented  her  curiosity;  fbr,  says  the  fiivj, 
your  heart  is  divide(i,  sir,  betweeo  i  Betty 
and  a  Molly:  Betty  loves  voo  beet,  bat m 
take  most  delight  in  Mollra  company:  wneB 
I  turned  about  to  laugh,  I  mw  mr  will 
was  crying.  Pretty  charaier !  she  nad  bo 
reason ! "] 

On  Saturday.  May  9,  we  fulfilled  our  pl^ 
pose  of  dining  by  ourselves  at  the  Mitre, 
according  to  the  old  custom.  There  m, 
on  these  occasions,  a  little  eiremnitaoceof 
kind  attention  to  Mrs.  Williana,  which 
must  not  be  omitted.  Before  coming  ov^ 
and  leaving  her  to  dine  akme,  he  gafe  ha 
her  choice  of  a  chicken,  a  sweetbread,  or  tay 
other  little  nice  thing,  which  was  ttxMf 
sent  to  her  from  the  tavern  ready  dfcet 

Our  conversation  to-day,  1  know  not  hew, 
turned,  I  think,  fbr  the  only  time  at  toy 
length,  during  our  long  aeqiiainttooe,Qp0a 
the  sensual  intercourse  between  the  aexM, 
tlie  delight  of  which  he  ascribed  ekiefl|[  to 
imagination.    <<  Were  tt  not  for  imafiDa- 
tion,  sir,"  said  he,  *'  a  man  woiiki  beHhip' 
py  in  the  arms  of  a  ehambermaid  as  of  t 
duchess.     But  such    is  the   adveatilioai 
charm  of  fancy,  that  we  find  men  who  hire 
violated  the  best  principles  of  aocietj,  i»i 
ruined  their  fame  and  their  fortune,  thit 
they  might  possess  a  woman  of  rank*  It 
would  not  he  proper  to  record  the  ^^^ 
lars  of  such  a  conversation  in  momeatior 
unreserved  frankness,  when  nobody  wti 
present  on  whom  it  could  have  any  bvrtp 
ful  effect.    That  subject,  when  pkitopliK 
cally  treated,  ma^  surely  employ  the  sund  n 
a  curious  discussion,  and  as  innocently  tf 
anatomy;  provided  that  those  who  do  ticit 
it  keep  clear  of  inJflaramatory  ineentitcfl. 

*«  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  a^ 
vere," — ^we  were  soon  engaged  in  ^^^ 
ferent  si)eculation;  humbly  and  irvwe°^? 
considering  and  wondering  at  the  univerw 
mystery  of  ail  things,  as  our  n^E^ 
faculties  can  now  judge  of  them*  •Tnc» 
are,"  said  he,  <"  innumerable  questiou J0 
which  the  inquisitive  mind  can  in  tn* 
state  receive  no  answer:  Why  do  J*** 'J*, 
I  exist  ?  Why  was  this  world  crew ' 
Since  it  was  to  be  nreatedi  why  ^mi\^ 
created  sooner.'" 

On  Sunday,  May  10, 1  supped  withhua 
at  Mr.  Hoole's,  with  Sir  Joshua  R^H^ 
I  have  neglected  the  meoKmal  of  this  «^ 
ing,  so  as  to  remember  no  more  <>^tfjT 
two  particulars:  one  that  he  stitnww 
opposed  an  argument  by  Sir  Joshua,  that 
virtue  was  pr^erable  fo  vice,  ^^'"■^"J 
this  life  only;  and  that  a  man  woold  « 
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virtiKMH  woie  it  oi^y  toprasenrehuchftrac- 
ter;  and  that  he  expteaaed  nrach  wonder  at 
the  curious  formation  of  the  bat,  a  mouse 
with  wings;  saying,  that  it  was  almost  as 
strange  a  thing  in  phyaology,  as  if  the 
fabulous  dragon  could  be  seen. 

On  TuMday,  May  13, 1  waited  on  the 
Earl  of  Marchmont,  to  know  if  his  lordship 
would  favour  Dr.  Johnson  with  informa- 
tion concerning  Pope,  whose  Life  he  was 
about  to  writer    Jonnson  had.  not  flattered 
hitnaelf  with  the  hopes  of  receiving  any  civil- 
ity from  this  nobleman;  for  he  said  to  me, 
wbeu  I  mentioned  Lord  Marchmont  as  one 
who  could  tell  him  a  great  deal  about  Pope, 
— ^  Sir,  he  will  tell  me  nothing."    I  had  the 
honour  of  being  known  to  his  lordship,  and 
^iplied  to  him  of  myself,  without  being 
eommisaioned  by  Johnson.    His  lordship 
behaved  in  the  moat  polite  and  obliging 
manner,  promised  to  tell  all  he  recollected 
about  fope,  and  was  so  verv  courteous  as 
to  say,  **  Tell  Dr.  Johnson  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  htm,  and  am  ready  to  show  it  in 
any  way  I  ean»    I  am  to  be  in  the  city  to- 
moffow,  and  will  call  at  his  house  as  I  re- 
turn."   His  lordship  however  asked,  "  Will 
he  write  the  ^  Lives  of  the  Poets '  impar- 
tially ?    He  was  the  first  that  brought  whig 
and  tory  into  a  dictionary.    And  what  do 
yott  think  of  the  definition  of  Excise  ?    Do 
you  know  the  history  of  his  aversion  to  the 
woid  trmiufire  1 "    Then  taking^^down  the 
folio  Dictionary^  he  showed  it  with  this 
ceuttfe  on  its  secondary  sense :  '  To  escape 
fiom  eserecy  to  notice;  a  sense  lately  inno- 
vmted  from  France,  without   necessity  i.' 
^  The  truth  was.  Lord  Bolingbroke  who 
lell  the  Jacobites,  first  used  it;  therefore  it 
was  to  be  condemned.     He  should  have 
•hown  what  word  woukl  do  for  it,  if  it 
urae  unnecessary.'*     I  aAerwards  put  the 
qvcation  to  Johnson:  ^  Why,  sir,"  said  he, 
<<  ^€l  mbr^ad/'    Boswax.!..    <«  That,  sir,  is 
naing^  two  woids*^*    Joaaso v.    **  Sir,  there 
ia  no  end  totUs.    Yon  may  as  well  insist 
to  have  a  woni  ibr  old  age."    Bobwell. 
«<  mreii,  air,  seiMelttt."    loHvsoa.    '<Nay, 
air,  to  inaisi  always  that  there  should  be  one 
wmd  to  express  a  thing  in  English,  be*- 
e«iiae  cneia  is  one  in  another  language,  is 
to  ehan^  the  lanauaga.^ 

I   availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
IVom  his  lordship  many  particulars 


[Few  words,  however,  of  nodeni  intiodactk>B 
had  greater  saccon  than  this— for  it  is  not 
enlr  ingeBeral.boteveninmlganiM.  Johnson's 
awKward  snbalitQte  of  '*  get  abroad  **  does  not 
eegto  to  express  ezsetW  the  satne  meaning  :  a  se- 
rywi  may  fet  abroad  by  dasipn,  by  accident,  by 

* ^  of  ceafidence  ;  hot  it  is  said  to  tranMpire 

k  beeomes  known  by  small  iodireet  cireooi- 
ly  lympionM — by  inferences.    It  is  now 
in  tbe  direct  sense  of  "  get  abroad^** 
ma  i^pean  to  tho  editor,  meorrectly.— £».] 


both  of  Pope  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  whfash 
I  have  in  writing. 

I  proposed  to  Lord  Marchmont*  that  he 
abouU  revise  Johnson's  Life  of  Pope  t  "  So." 
said  his  lordship,  **  you  would  put  me  in  a 
dangerous  situationr  You  know  he  knock- 
ed down  Osborne,  the  bookseller  >." 

Elated  with  the  success  of  my  montane- 
ous  exertion  to  procure  material  and  reqiee- 
table  aid  to  Johnson  for  his  very  favourite 
woric,  "the  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  I  hastea- 
ed  down  to  Mr.  Thrale's,  at  Streatham, 
where  he  now  was,  that  I  mignt  ensure  his 
being  at  home  next  day:  and  aAer  dinner, 
when  1  thought  he  would  receive  the  good 
news  in  the  best  humour,  1  announced  it 
eagerly  t  "  I  have  been  at  work  for  vou  to- 
day, sir.  I  have  been  with  Lord  March- 
mont He  bade  me  tell  vou  lie  has  a  great 
respect  for  you,  and  wiU  call  on  you  to- 
morrow at  one  o'clock,  and  communicate 
all  he  knows  about  Pope."  Here  I  paused, 
in  full  expectation  that  he  would  he  pleased 
with  this  intelligence,  would  praise  mv  a6- 
tive  merit,  and  would  be  alert  to  embrace 
such  an  ofier  from  a  nobleman.  But 
whether  I  had  shown  an  over-exultation, 
which  provoked  his  spleen;  or  whether  he 
was  seized  with  a  suspicion  that  I  had  ob- 
truded him  on  Lord  Marchmont,  and  hum- 
bled him  too  much;  or  whether  there  was 
any  thing  more  than  an  unlucky  fit  of  ill- 
humour,  I  know  not;  but  to  my  surprise 
the  result  was^ — Johhsok.  "I  shall  not 
be  in  town  to-morrow.  I  dont  care  to 
know  about  Pope."  Mas.  Thsale:  (sur- 
prised as  I  wss,  and  a  little  angry).  **  I 
suppose,  sir,  Mr.  Boswell  thought,  thst  as 
you  are  to  write  Pope's  Life,  you  would 
wish  to  know  about  him.-'  JoHirsoir. 
**  Wish !  why  yes.  If  it  rained  knowledge, 
I  'd  hoki  out  my  band;  but  I  would  not  give 
mvself  the  trouble  to  go  in  quest  of  it' 
There  was  no  arming  with  him  at  the  mo- 
ment Some  time  aflerwarda  he  said, 
"  Lord  Marchmont  will  call  on  me,  and  then 
I  shall  call  on  Lord  Marchmont."  Mrs. 
Thrale  was  uneasy  at  his  unaccountable  s 
caprice;  and  told  me,  that  if  1  did  not  take 
care  to  bring  about  a  meeting  between 
Lord  Marchmont  and  him,  it  would  never 
take  place,  which  would  be  a  great  pity.  1 
sent  a  card  to  his  lordship,  to  be  leA  at 
Johnson's  house,  acouainting  him,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  could  not  oe  in  town  next  day, 
but  would  do  himself  the  honour  of  waiting 
on  him  at  another  time.    I  give  this  sc- 

'  [See  ante^  vol.  i.  p.  61. — Ed.] 

'  [Not  quite  so  nnaccoimtable  as  Mr.  Boswell 
seems  to  think.  Hit  mtenrention  in  this  afikir, 
umolieited  and  unauthortzed,  exhibits  the  bast- 
ling  vanity  of  hs  own  character,  and  Johnson 
very  judiciously  declined  being  dragged  before 
Lord  Marchmont  by  so  head*ong  a  master  of  the 
eeramonies. — ^Ed.  ] 
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count  fairiy,  as  a  specimen  of  thai  unhappy 
temper  with  which  this  g^reat  and  good  man 
had  occasionally  to  struggle,  from  some- 
thing morhid  in  his  constitution'.  Let  the 
most  censorious  of  my  readers  suppose  nim- 
lelf  to  have  a  rioient  fit  of  the  toothache  or 
to  have  received  a  severe  stroke  on  the  shin- 
bone,  and  when  in  such  a  state  to  be  asked 
a  question;  and  if  he  has  any  candour,  he 
will  not  be  surprised  at  the  answers  which 
Johnson  sometimes  gave  in  moments  of  ir- 
ritation, which,  let  me  assure  them  is  ex- 
quisitely painful.  But  it  must  not  be  erro- 
neously supposed  that  he  was,  in  the  small- 
est ;deffree,  careless  concerning  any  work 
which  ne  undertook,  or  that  he  was  gener- 
ally thus'peevish.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
the  following  year  he  had  a  very  agreeable 
interview  with  Lord  Marchmont  at  his 
lordship's  house ;  and  this  very  afternoon 
he  soon  forgot  any  fretfulness,  and  fell  into 
conversation  as  usual. 

I  mentioned  a  reflection  having  been 
thrown  out  against  four  peers  ^  for  naving 
presumed  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  twelve  judges,  in  a  cause  in  the 
house  of  lords,  as  if  that  were  indecent. 
JoHVSON.  *'  Sir,  there  is  no  ground  for 
censure.  The  peers  are  iudges  memselves : 
and  supposing  them  really  to  be  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  they  might  from  duty  be  in 
opposition  to  the  judges,  who  were  there 
only  to  be  consulted." 

In  this  observation  I  fully  concurred  with 
him;  (or,  unquestionably,  all  the  peers  are 
vested  with  the  highest  judicial  powers; 
and  when  they  are  confident  that  tney  un- 
derstand a  cause,  are  not  obliged,  nay, 
ought  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the 
.ordinary  law  judges,  or  even  in  that  of 
those  who  from  their  studies  and  experience 
are  called  the  law  lords.  I  consider  the 
peere  in  general  as  I  do  a  jury,  who  ought 
to  listen  with  respectAil  attention  to  the 
sages  of  the  law;  but  if,  afler  hearing 
them,  they  have  a  firm  opinion  of  their 
own,  are  bound,  aa  honest  men,  to  decide 
accordingly.  Nor  is  it  so  difficultfor  them  to 
understand  even  law  questions  as  is  gener- 
ally thought,  ])rovided  they  will  bestow 
■uiBcient  attention  upon  them.  This  ob- 
servation was  made  by  my  honoured  rela- 
tion the  late  Lord  Cathcart,  who  had  spent 
his  life  in  camps  and  courts;  yet  assured 
me,  that  he  could  form  a  clear  opinion  upon 
most  of  the  causes  that  came  before  the 
house  of  lords, ''  as  they  were  so  well  enu- 
cleated in  the  Cases." 

Mrs.  Thrale  told  us,  that  a  curious  cler- 
gyman of  our  acquaintance  had  discovered 
a  licentious  stanza,  which  Pope  had  ori&[i- 
nally  in  his  "  Universal  Prayer,"  before  the 
stanza, 

'  [The  occuion  waf  Mr.  Home's  writ  of  enor 
in  1778.— Es.] 


••What 
Or  wamf 

It  was  this: 


didstatobs 
01  not  to  do,**  IM. 


*'  Can  nm  of  moment  claim  Ae  tod 
Of  everlasting  fires  ? 
And  that  offend  great  Natore's  God 
Which  Nature's  self  iospirei  ?  ** 

and  that  Dr.  Johnson  .observed,  "itlud 
been  borrowed  from  Guonm."  There 
are,  indeed,  in  Poitor  Fido,  maoy  loch 
flimsy  superiScial  reasonings  as  that  in  the 
last  two  lines  of  this  stanza. 

BoswELL.  "  In  that  stanza  of  Pope^ 
'  rod  offirti  >  is  certainly  a  bad  ffletaphor/ 
Mrs.  Thrale,  '*And  'sinsof  «oiR<fl<' 
is  a  faulty  expression^  for  its  tme  import  ■ 
momefUouty  which  cannot  be  inteoded." 

John  sow.    <<  It  must  have  been  wntten 
*  of  momenUJ    Of  momaU^  is  mimwsImi; 
of  momenity  manuniairy.    I  wansnt  Ton, 
however,  Pope  wrote  this  stanza,  ina  looe 
friend  struck  it  out    Boileau  wrote  tone 
such  thin^,  and  Arnatid  struck  it  oot,  vf 
ing) '  Vitut  gagnerex  deux  ou  inu  iapMi 
et  perdrex  je  ne  »faU  comHen  d*AMW 
ge»w.'    These  fellows  want  to  say  sduio; 
thingr,  and  do  n't  know  how  to  eo  about  it 
Mere  poets  know  no  mors  of  roodameotil 
principles  than — ."     Here  he  was  inter- 
rupted  somehow.    Mrs.  Thrale  aeotioKd 
Drvden.     Johnsoit.    "  He  pusled  hip- 
self  about  predestination.      How  fbolidi 
was  it  in  Pope  to  give  sli  his  frieodflhipto 
lords,  who  tnoaght  they  honoored  bim  bj 
being  with  him;  and  to  choose  aach  lon^ 
as  Burlinffton,  and  Cobham,  and  Bolio^ 
broke !    Bathurst  was  negative,  a  pieaang 
man ;  and  I  have  heard  no  ill  of  MarohoiOBt. 
And  then  always  saying, '  I  do  sot  vtlK 
vou  for  being  a  k>ni:'  which  waa  a  W 
proof  that  he  did.     I  never  aay  1  do  not 
value  Boswell  more  for  being  bora  ton 
estate,  because  I  do  not  carel"    BofWii.i< 
"Nor  for  being  a  Scotchman?"   ">»?' 
sir,  I  do  value  you  more  for  beinj  a  ScotriJ- 
man.    You  are  a  Scotchman  witboat  tK 
faults  of  Scotchmen.    You  woqU  not  btit 
been  so  valuable  as  you  aie  had  yoa  aoi 
been  a  Scotchman." 

Talking  of  divorces,  I  asked  if  Otbelkfi 
doctrine  was  not  plausible; 

«  He  that  if  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  ii  ^>, 
Let  him  not  know  %  and  he  *a  not  robbMtf  tD 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale  joined  ajai* 
this.  Johnson.  "  Ask  any  man  if  of  J 
wish  not  to  know  of  such  an  injj?- 
Boswell.  "  Would  you  teU  yow  ft J» 
to  make  him  unhappy?'*  Jobvbov.  *J^}' 
haps,  sir,  I  should  not;  but  thatwooM» 
from  prudence  on  my  own  account  A  ^ 
would  tell  his  father.**  Bosweix.  *:J«»' 
because  he  woukl  not  have  spurioaBCOiIdr0 
to  get  any  share  of  the  family  ii^n^^^*. 
Mrs.  Tbrilx.    "  Or  he  would  tefl  1* 
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brother.'*  Boswell.  '*  Certainly  his  el- 
ier  brother.'*  JoBirflOF.  "  Yoa  would 
tril  yonr  friend  of  a  woman's  infamy,  to 
prerent  his  manying  a  prostitiite:  there  is 
the  same  reason  to  tell  him  of  his  wife's 
infidelity  when  he  was  married,  to  prevent 
the  consequences  of  imposition.  It  is  a 
breach  of  confidence  not  to  tell  a  friend." 

BoswKLL.    "  Would  you  tell  Mr. ?" 

(naminff  a  gentleman  '  who  assuredly  was 
not  in  the  least  danger  of  such  a  miserable 
diflgrace,  though  married  to  a  fine  woman.) 
JoHHsoir.  *'  no,  sir;  because  it  would  do 
no  good :  he  is  BO  sluggish,  he  'd  never  go 
to  parliament  and  get  through  a  divorce." 

He  said  of  one  ^  of  our  friends,  "  He  is 
raining  himself  without  pleasure.  A  man 
who  loees  at  play,  or  who  runs  out  his  for- 
tune at  court,  makes  his  estate  less,  in  hopes 
of  making  it  bigger  (I  am  sure  of  tnis 
word,  which  was  often  used  by  him)  :  but 
it  is  a  8«d  thing  to  pass  through  the  quag- 
mire of  parsimony  to  the  gulf  of  ruin.  To 
pass  over  the  flowery  path  of  extravagance 
IS  veiy  well." 

Amongst  the  numerous  prints  pasted  on 
the  walls  of  the  dining-room  at  Streatham 
was  Hogarth^s  '<  Modem  Midniffht  Gonver- 
sation."  I  asked  him  what  he  knew  of 
Panon  Ford,  ^o  made  a  conspicuous  fig- 
ure in  the  riotous  group.  Johksov.  "  Sir, 
he  was  my  acquaintance  and  relation,  my 
mother's  nephew.  He  had  purchased  a 
living  in  the  country,  but  not  simoniacally. 
I  never  saw  him  but  in  the  country.  I 
have  been  tokl  he  was  a  man  of  great 
parts^  very  profligate,  but  I  never  heaid  he 


unpions."  Boswell.  '*Was  there 
not  a  atory  of  his  ghost  having  appeared  ? " 
JoHifsoir.  **  Sir,  it  was  believed.  A  wait- 
er at  the  Hummums,  in  which  house  Ford 
died,  had  been  absent  for  some  time,  and 
letnrned,  not  knowing  that  Ford  was  dead. 
Going  down  to  the  cellar,  according  to  the 
story,  he  met  him;  going  down  again,  he 
Bset  him  a  aecond  time.  When  he  came 
vp,  he  asked  some  of  the  people  of  the 
hoTiae  what  Ford  could  be  doing  there. 
They  told  hnn  Ford  was  dead.  The 
waiter  txxik  a  fever,  in  which  he  lay  for 
aometime.  When  he  recovered,  he  said 
he  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  some  women 
ffom  Fotd;  but  he  was  not  to  tell  what,  or 
ID  whom.  He  walked  out;  he  was  fol- 
kvw«d;  but  somewhere  about  St.  Paul's 
they  lost  him.  He  came  back,  and  said  he 
had  delivered  the  message,  and  the  women 
exclaimed,  'Then  we  are  all  undone!' 
Dr.  Pellet,  who  was  not  a  creduloua  man, 
iaqoired  into  the  truth  of  this  story,  and  he 

*   [The  editor  declines  to  attempt  sapplyingthif 
He  feare  that  it  will  be  but  too  evident  at 
expense  Mr.  Coewell  choee  to  make  ao  o^ 
an  lijpotheaia. — ^Ed.1 
[No  doobt  Mr.  Langton.— Ed.] 
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said  the  evidence  was  irresistible.  My 
wife  went  to  the  Hummums;  (it  is  a  place 
where  people  get  themselves  cupped.^  I 
believe  she  went  with  intention  to  near 
about  this  story  of  Ford.  At  first  they 
were  unwilling  to  tell  her;  but,  afler  they 
had  talked  to  her,  she  came  away  satisfied 
that  it  was  true.  To  be  sure,  the  man  had 
a  n^ver^  and  this  vision  may  have  been  the 
beginnmg  of  it  But  if  the  message  to  the 
women,  and  their  behaviour  upon  it,  were 
true  as  related,  there  was  something  super- 
natural. That  rests  upon  his  word;  and 
there  it  remains." 

After  Mrs.  Thrale  was  gone  to  bed, 
Johnson  and  I  sat  up  late.  We  resumed 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  argument  on  the 
preceding  Sunday,  tiiat  a  man  would  be 
virtuous,  though  he  had  no  other  motive 
than  to  preserve  his  character.  Johhsoit. 
"Sir,  it  is  not  true;  for,  as  to  this  world, 
vice  does  not  hurt  a  man*s  character." 
BoswELL.  "  Yes,  sir,  debauching  a  friend's 
wife  will."    JoHNsov.    "  No,  sir.    Who 

thinks  the  worse  of 3  for  it?"    Bos- 

WSLL.    "  Lord *  was  not  his  friend." 

JoHKsoK.  "  That  is  only  a  circumstance, 
sir;  a  slight  distinction.  He  could  not  get 
into  the  house  but  by  Lord  <.    A 

man  is  chose  kniffht  of  the  shire  not  the 
less  for  having  debauched  ladies."  Bos- 
well.  '<  What,  sir,  if  he  debauched  the 
ladies  of  gentlemen  in  the  county,  will  not 
there  be  a  general  resentment  against  htm?  " 
JoHKSoK.  "  No,  sir.  He  wul  lose  those 
particular  gentlemen;  but  the  rest  will  not 
trouble  their  heads  about  it"  (warmly). 
BoswELL.  <<  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  think  so." 
JoHiisoir.  *<  Nay,  sir,  there  is  no  talking 
with  a  man  who  will  dispute  what  every 
body  knows  (angrily).  Do  n't  you  know 
this?  "  BoswELL.  "  No,  sir;  and  I  wish 
to  think  better  of  your  countiy  than  yon 
represent  it.  I  knew  in  Scotland  a  gentle- 
man obliged  to  leave  it  for  debanening  a 
lady:  and  in  one  of  our  counties  an  earl's 
brother  lost  his  election  because  he  had  de- 
bauched the  lady  of  another  earl  in  that 
county,  and  destroyed  the  peace  of  a  noble 
family." 

Still  he  woukl  not  yield.  He  proceeded: 
"  Will  you  not  allow,  sir,  that  vice  doea  not 
hurt  a  man's  character  so  as  to  obstruct 
his  prosperity  in  life,  when  vou  know  that 

s  was  loaded  with  wealth  and 

honours?  a  man  who  had  acquired  his  for- 
time  by  such  crimes,  that  his  consciousness 
of  them  impelled  him  to  cut  his  own 
throat."  BoswELL.  "  You  will  recollect, 
sir,  that  Dr.  Robertson  said  he  cut  hia 
throat  because  he  was  weary  of  still  life; 

'  [Mr.  Beauclctk.  See  ante^  v.  I  p.  S16.  m. 
—Ed.] 

*  [Bolingbroke.    See  ai  abore.— Eo.1 

*  [Loid  Clira.    Sea  atil«,  p.  IBS.— Ed.] 
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little  things  not  being  sufficient  to  move 
his  great  mind."  Johnson  (very  angry). 
"  Nay,  sir,  what  stuff  is  this.?  You  had  no 
more  this  opinion  after  Robertson  said  it 
than  before.  I  know  nothing  more  offen- 
sive than  repeating  what  one  knows  to  be 
foolish  things,  by  way  of  continuing  a  dis- 
pute, to  see  what  a  man  will  answer, — ^to 
make  him  your  butt!"  (angrier  still). 
BoswELL.  "  My  dear  sir,  I  had  no  such 
intention  as  you  seem  to  suspect;  I  had  not, 
indeed.  Might  not  this  nobleman  have  felt 
every  thing  *  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  un- 
profitable,' as  Hamlet  says?"  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  if  you  are  to  bring  in  gabble^  I  'II 
talk  no  more.  I  will  not,  upon  my  honour." 
My  readers  will  decide  upon  this  dispute. 

Next  morning  I  stated  to  Mrs.  Thrale  at 
breakfast,  before  he  came  down,  the  dispute 
of  last  night  as  to  the  influence  of  character 
upon  success  in  life.  She  said  he  was  cer- 
tainly wrong:  and  told  me  that  a  baronet 
lost  an  election  in  Wales  because  he  had 
debauched  the  sister  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
county,  whom  he  made  one  of  h^  daugh- 
ters invite  as  her  companion  at  his  seat  in 
the  country,  when  his  lady  and  his  other 
children  were  in  London.  But  she  would 
not  encounter  Johnson  upon  the  subject. 

I  staid  all  this  day  with  him  at  Strea- 
tham.  He  talked  a  great  deal  in  very  good 
humour. 

Looking  at  Messrs.  Dillv's  splendid  edi- 
tion of  Lord  Chesterfield's  miscellaneous 
works,  he  lauffhed,  and  said,  "Here  are 
now  two  speeches  ascribed  to  him,  both  of 
wliich  were  written  by  me :  and  the  best  of 
it  is,  they  have  found  out  that  one  is  like 
Demosthenes,  and  the  other  like  Cicero  i." 

He  censured  Lord  Kames's  '<  Sketches 
of  the  History  of  Man,"  for  misrepresenting 
Clarendon's  account  of  the  appearance  of 
Sir  George  VxUiers's  ghost,  as  it  Clarendon 
were  weakly  credulous;  when  the  truth  is, 
that  Clarendon  only  says,  that  the  story 
was  upon  a  better  foundation  of  credit  than 
usually  such  discourses  are  founded  upon; 
nay,  speaks  thus  of  the  person  who  was  re- 
ported to  have  seen  the  vision,  "  the  poor 
man,  if  he  had  been  at  aU  waking;^  wnich 
Lord  Karnes  has  omitted  9.  He  added, "  In 
this  book  it  is  maintained  that  virtue  is  natu- 
ral to  man,  and  that  if  we  would  but  consult 
our  own  hearts,  we  shoukl  be  virtuous. 
Now,  after  consulting  our  own  hearts  all 
we  can,  and  with  all  the  helps  we  have,  we 
find  how  few  of  us  are  virtuous.  This  is 
saying  a  thing  which  all  mankind  know  not 
to  be  true."  Boswell.  "  Is  not  modesty 
natural? "    Johnson.    "  I  cannot  say,  sir, 

'  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  60. — ^Eo.] 

'  [This  Boppic—ion  m  pmticalarly  blameable, 
because  the  qaestion  was  as  to  the  extent  of  Clar- 
eodon's  cradiditj.    See  also  ante,  p.  189.— En.] 


as  we  find  no  people  quite  in  i  state  of  i» 
ture;  but,  I  think,  the  more  thrr  are  taught, 
the  more  modest  they  are.  The  FreDcli 
are  a  gross,  ill-bred,  untaught  people;  a  la- 
dy there  will  spit  on  the  floor  sod  nbit 
with  her  foot.  What  I  gained  by  being  in 
France  was,  learning  to  oe  better  satined 
with  my  own  country.  Time  msy  be  em- 
ployed to  more  advantage  ftom  ninetses  to 
twentv-four,  almost  in  any  waj  than  in 
travelling.  When  ;^u  set  trtveUin^  igaisit 
mere  negation,  against  doing  nothing,  it  is 
better  to  be  sure;  but  how  much  more 
would  a  young  man  improve  were  be  to 
study  during  those  yean.  Indeed,  if  i 
young  man  is  wild,  and  most  mn  lAer  w)- 
men  and  bad  company,  it  is  better  thai 
should  be  done  abroad,  as,  on  hit  retnm, 
he  can  break  off  such  connexions,  and  be* 
gin  at  home  a  new  man,  with  a  character 
to  form,  and  acquaintance  to  make.  How 
little  does  travelling  supply  to  the  coavei- 
sation  of  any  man  who  nas  travelW:  bow 
UttietoBcauclerk?"    BoswiLt.   "VSbai 

say  you  to  Lord  «?"   Joh«o« 

"  1  never  but  once  heard  him  talk  of  wbit 
he  had  seen,  and  that  was  of  a  large  ser- 
pent in  one  of  the  pyramids  of  tof-"' 
BoswBLL.  «  WeU,  I  happened  to  heir  bia 
tell  the  same  thing,  which  made  me  mes- 
tion  him." 

I  talked  of  a  country  life.  Jobuso*. 
« Were  I  to  live  in  the  couniiy,  I  wu» 
not  devote  myself  to  the  acquisinon  of  jk^i- 
ularity;  I  would  live  in  a  nnich  better w*. 
much  more  happily;  I  would  have  my  «« 
at  my  own  command."  Boewiit.  "^^ 
sir,  is  it  not  a  sad  thing  to  be  atadj^uac 
from  all  our  literary  friends?**  J<wf»: 
"  Sir,  you  wiU  by-and-by  have  enough  of 
this  conversation,  which  now  delights  vm 
so  much." 

As  he  was  a  zeabus  friend  of  sabordiof 
tion,  he  was  at  all  times  watchfU  to  i«|pi«^ 
the  vidgar  cant  against  the  manners  of  toe 
great.  «  High  people,  «r,"  said  be,  '\w 
the  best:  take  a  hundred  ladies  of  q^^^ 
you  ni  find  them  better  wives,  better  ocw- 
era,  more  willing  to  sacrifice  iheiroirii  pj* 
sure  to  their  children,  than  a  hundred  otiief 
women.  Trades-women  (I  mean  tw 
wives  of  tradesmen)  in  the  ciiy,  who  vc 
worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  ^-^ 
are  the  worst  creatures  upon  the  e*'^'* 
grossly  ignorant,  and  thinking  ricioufiy'** 
fashionable.  Farmers,  I  think,  are  oiiro 
worthless  feUows.  Few  brds  will  cb^tt: 
and,  if  they  do,  they  '11  be  ashamfld  of  jj 
farmers  cheat,  and  are  not  ssbamcd  oi  »^ 
they  have  all  the  sensual  noes  too  of  ^^ 
nobility,  with  cheating  into  the  baig** 

'  [Charlemont  Hs  lor^lup  was  ia  ^^^ 
of  teUing  the  atorr  allnded  to  ntbertao«^' 
Ed.] 
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There  is  u  much  fornication  and  adultery 
amongst  farmers  as  amongst  noblemen." 
BoswELL.  '*  The  notion  of  the  world,  sir, 
however,  is,  that  the  morals  of  women  of 
(^oaltty  are  worse  than  those  in  lower  sta- 
tions.*' JoHifsoN.  '<Yes,  sir;  the  licen- 
tiousness of  one  woman  of  quality  makes 
more  noise  than  that  of  «  number  of  wo- 
men in  lower  stations:  then,  sir,  you  are  to 
consider  the  malignity  of  women  in  the  city 
against  women  of  quality,  which  will  make 
them  bdieve  any  thing  of  them,  such  as 
that  the^  call  their  coachmen  to  bed.  No, 
sir;  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  higher  in 
rank,  the  richer  ladies  are,  they  are  the  bet- 
ter instructed,  and  the  more  virtuous." 

This  fenr  the  Reverend  Mr.  Home  pub- 
lished his  "  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning  on  the 
English  Particle."  Johnson  read  it,  and 
though  not  treated  in  it  with  sufficient  re- 
spect, he  had  candour  enough  to  say  to  Mr. 
»?ward,  *<  Were  I  to  make  a  new  edition 
of  nw  Dictionary,  I  would  adopt  several  ^ 
of  Mr.  Home's  etymologies.  I  hope  the^ 
did  not  put  the  dog  in  the  pillory  for  his 
libel:  he  has  too  much  literature  for  that^.*' 

On  Saturday,  May  16,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Beauclerk's  with  Mr.  Langton,  Mr. 
Steevens,  Dr.  Higgins,  and  some  others. 
I  regret  very  feelingly  every  instance  of  my 
remtnness  in  recording  his  memorabilia;  I 
am  afraid  it  is  the  condition  of  humanity 
(as  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  once  ob- 
served to  me,  a(\er  having  made  an  admi- 
rable speech  in  the  house  of  commons, 
which  was  highly  aoplauded,  but  which  he 
afterwards  perceived  might  have  been  bet- 
ter), "  that  we  are  more  uneasy  from  think- 
ing of  our  wants,  than  happy  in  thinking  of 
our  acquisitions."  This  is  an  unreasonable 
mode  of  disturbing  our  tranquillity,  and 
should  be  corrected :  let  me  then  comfort 
myself  with  the  large  treasure  of  Johnson's 
conversation  which  I  have  preserved  for  my 
own  enjoyment  and  that  or  the  world,  and 
let  me  exnibit  what  I  have  upon  each  occa- 
sion, whether  more  or  less,  whether  a 
bulse,  or  only  a  few  sparks  of  a  diamond. 

He  said,'  '*  Dr.  Mead  lived  more  in  the 
broad  sunshine  of  life  than  almost  any 
man." 

The  disaster  of  General  Burgoyne's  ar- 


*  la  Mr*  Home  Tooke*a  enlargement  of  that 
"  Letter/*  which  he  has  since  published  with 
the  title  of*'  Evw  ;rr^irT«,  or.  The  Divenions  of 
parley,"  he  mentions  this  complimeot,  as  if  Dr. 
JohoBOO,  instead  of  several  of  his  etymologies, 
hfid  aaid  oil  His  recollection  having  tlios  mogni- 
6ed  it,  shows  how  ambitioas  he  was  of  the  appro- 
bation of  so  great  a  man. — Boswbi^l. 

*  [See  ante,  p.  178.  The  editor  cannot  ac- 
count ibr  Johnson's  ignorance  of  the  sentence — 
any  mon  than  for  the  inconsistency  between  the 

•  ei^raawd  m  this  and  the  former  passage. 
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my  3  was  then  the  common  topick  of  con- 
versation. It  was  asked  why  piling  their 
arms  was  insisted  upon  as  a  matter  of  such 
consequence,  when  it  seemed  to  be  a  cir- 
cumstance so  inconsiderable  in  itself.  John- 
son. "  Why,  sir,  a  French  authour  says,  •  11 
y  a  beaueoup  de  puerilitis  dans  la  guerre.* 
All  distinctions  are  trifles,  because  great 
things  can  seldom  occur,  and  those  distinc- 
tions are  settled  by  custom.  A  savage 
would  as  willingly  have  his  meat  sent  to 
him  in  the  kitchen,  as  eat  it  at  the  table 
here:  as  men  become  civilised,  various 
modes  of  denoting  honourable  preference 
are  invented." 

He  this  day  made  the  observations  upon 
the  similarity  between  "  Rasselas  **  and 
''Candide:**  which  I  have  inserted  in  its 

C roper  place,  when  considering  his  admira- 
le  philosophical  romance.  He  said,  '*  Can- 
dide"  he  thought  had  more  power  in  it  than 
any  thing  that  Voltaire  had  written. 

He  said,  *'  The  lyrical  part  of  Horace 
never  can  be  perfectly  translated;  so  much 
of  the  excellence  is  in  the  numbers  and  ex- 

fressLon.  Francis  has  done  it  the  best; 
'11  take  his,  ^ve  out  of  six,  against  them 
all." 

On  Sunday,  May  17, 1  presented  to  him 
Mr.  FuUarton,  of  Fullarton,  who  has  since 
distinguished  himself  so  much  in  India,  to 
whom  he  naturally  talked  of  travels,  as  Mr. 
Brydone  accompanied  him  in  his  tour  to 
Sicily  and  Malta.  He  said,  "  The  informft- 
tion  which  we  have  from  modern  travellers 
is  much  more  authentick  than  what  we  had 
from  ancient  travellers:  ancient  travellers 
guessed;  modem  travellers  measure.  The 
Swiss  admit  that  there  is  but  one  errour  in 
Stanyan.  If  Brydone  were  more  attentive 
to  his  Bible,  he  would  be  a  good  traveller." 

He  said,'*  Lord  Chatham  was  a  Dictator; 
he  possessed  the  power  of  putting  the  state 
in  motion ;  now  there  is  no  power,  all  order 
is  relaxed."  Boswell.  *'  is  there  no  hope 
of  a  change  to  the  better.^"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  yes,  sir,  when  we  are  weary  of 
this  relaxation.  So  the  city  of  London  will 
appoint  its  mayors  again  by  seniority.** 
BoswELL.  "  But  is  not  that  taking  a  mere 
chance  for  having  a  good  or  a  bad  mayor.' " 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir;  but  the  evil  of  com- 
petition is  greater  than  that  of  the  worst 
mayor  that  can  come:  besides,  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  choice  of  a 
rabble  will  be  right,  than  that  chance  will 
be  right." 

On  Tuesday,  May  19, 1  was  to  set  out 
for  Scotland  in  the  evening.  He  was  en- 
gaged to  dine  with  me  at  Mr.  Dilly's;  I 
waited  upon  him  to  remind  him  of  his  ap- 
pointment and  attend  him  thither;  he  gave 
me  some  salutary  counsel,  and  recommcnd- 

^  [its  surrender  at  Saratoga,  October  17, 
1777.— Ed.] 
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ed  vi^roBS  resolution  agaiust  any  devia- 
tion irom  moral  duty.  BoewxLi..  '^  But 
you  would  not  have  me  to  bind  myself  by  a 
solemn  obligation?"  Johnson  (much  agi- 
tated). "What!  a  vow! — O,  no,  sir,  a 
vow  is  a  horrible  thing !  it  is  a  snare  for 
sin.  The  man  who  cannot  go  to  heaven 
without  a  vow,  may  go —  i."  Here,  stand- 
ing erect  in  the  middle  ot  his  library,  and 
rouing  grand,  his  pause  was  truly  a  curious 
compound  of  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous: 
he  half* whistled  in  his  usual  way  when  plea- 
sant, and  he  paused  as  if  checked  by  reli- 
gious awe.  Methought  he  would  have 
added,  to  hell,  but  was  restrained.  I  hth 
moured  the  dilemma.  "  What,  sir ! "  said  I, 

«« •  In  ealum  jwseris  Unt  7  '  "-^uv.  8  Sat. 

alluding  to  his  imitation  of  it, 

•<  And  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hell  ho  goes.'* 

I  had  mentioned  to  him  a  slight  fault  in 
his  noble  "  Imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of 
Juvenal,"  a  too  near  recurrence  of  the  verb 
gpread  in  his  description  of  the  young  en- 
tnusiDst  at  college: 

"  Through  all  his  veins  the  fever  of  renown 
Spr etuis  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown ; 
0*er  Bodley*s  dome  bis  future  laboure  spread, 
And  Bacon's  mansion  trembles  o*er  his  head.  " 

He  had  desired  me  to  change  spreads  to 
hunu;  but  for  perfect  authenticity,  I  now 
had  it  done  with  his  own  hand  K  1  thought 
this  alteration  not  onl^r  cured  the  fault,  but 
was  more  poetical,  as  it  might  carry  an  al- 
lusion to  the  shirt  by  which  Hercules  was 
inflamed. 

We  had  a  quiet,  comfortable  meeting  at 
Mr.  Dilly's ;  nobody  there  but  ourselves. 
Mr.  DiUy  mentioned  somebody  having 
wished  that  Milton's  "  Tractate  on  Educa- 
tion "  should  be  printed  along  with  his  Po- 
ems in  the  edition  of  the  English  Poets  then 
goinjgf  on.  John soir.  "  It  would  be  break- 
ing in  upon  the  plan:  but  would  be  of  no 
great  consequence.  So  far  as  it  would  be 
any  thing,  it  would  be  wrong.  Education 
in  England  has  been  in  danger  of  being 
hurt  by  two  of  its  greatest  men,  Milton  and 
Locke.  Milton'b  plan  is  impracticable,  and 
I  suppose  has  never  been  tried.  Locke's, 
I  fancy,  has  been  tried  often  enough,  but  is 
very  imperfect;  it  gives  too  much  to  one 
side,  and  too  little  to  the  other;  it  gives  too 
little  to  literature. — I  shall  do  what  I  can 
for  Dr.  Watts ;  but  my  materials  are  very 
scanty.  His  i>oems  are  by  no  means  his 
best  works  ;  I  cannot  praise  his  poetry  it- 
self highly;  but  I  can  praise  its  design." 

>  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  234.— Ed.] 

'  The  slip  of  paper  on  which  be  made  the 
eonrection  is  deposited  by  me  in  tlie  noble  library 
to  which  it  relates,  and  to  which  I  have  presented 
other  pieces  of  his  faandwritiug. — Bos  well. 


My  illustrious  friend  and  1  parted  with 
assurances  of  affectionate  rmra. 

I  wrote  to  htm  on  the  35th  oTMiy,  from 
Thorpe,  in  Yorkshire,  one  of  the  aeiti  of 
Mr.  Bosville,  and  gave  him  an  accouot  of 
my  having  passed  a  day  at  LincolD,  ooex* 
pectedly,  and  therefore  without  ha%ing  any 
letters  of  introduction,  but  that  I  bad  been 
honoured  with  civilities  from  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Simpson,  an  acquaintance  of  hia^  and 
Captain  Broadley,  of  the  Lincobahire  mili- 
tia; but  more  particularly  from  the  Rerer- 
end  Dr.  Gordon,  the  chancellor,  who  fint 
received   me  with  great  poUteoeaa  u  a 
stranger,  and,  when  I  informed  him  who  I 
was,  entertained  me  at  his  house  with  the 
most  flattering  attention:  I  also  expreaaed 
the  pleasure  with  which  I  had  fouod  that 
our  worthy  friend,  Lang  ton,  waa  highly 
esteemed  in  his  own  county  town. 

<<TO  DB.  BAM17KL  JOBIfSOH. 

n  Ediabuigh,  lath  Jaw«  tTt 

*'  Mt  dear  sir, 

•         •         •         •         •        •       • 

*'  Since  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  haw 
been  again  at  Lanark,  and  have  had  mnrr 
conversation  with  Thomson's  sister.   U  is 
strange  that  Murdoch,  who  waa  hia  ii^th 
mate  friend,  should  have  mistaken  his  mo- 
ther's maiden  name,  which  he  says  vu 
Hume,  whereas  Hume  was  the  name  ofbi^ 
grandmother  by  the  mother's  aide.  Hii 
mother's  name  was  Beatrix  Trotter  ^  * 
daughter  of  Mr.  Trotter  of  Fogo,  a  sniall 
proprietor  of  land.    Thomson  had  odc  bro- 
ther, whom  he  had  with  him  in  Engla» 
as  his  amanuensis;  but  he  was  seixedviih 
a  consumption,    and    having  returned  to 
Scotland,  to  try  what  his  native  «r  wouU 
do  for  him,  died  young.    He  had  three  wj 
ters ;  one  married  to  Mr.  Bell,  minister  </ 
the  parish  of  Strathaven,  one  to  Mr.  Ctalg, 
father  of  the  ingenious  architect,  who  (pw 
the  plan  of  the  New  Town  of  Edifthnrek, 
and  one  to  Mr.  Thomson,  master  ofJ« 
fframmar-school  at  Lanark.    He  was  of  t 
humane  and  benevolent   dispo8itioo|  vA 
only  sent  valuable  presents  to  hia  aisiu^ 
but  a  yearlv  allowance  in  money,  and  was 
always  wishing  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
do  them  more  good.    Lord  Lyttelton's  ob- 
servation, that '  he  loathed  much  to  ^te^' 
was  very  true.     His  letters  to  hia  tiitf^ 
Mrs.  Thomson,  were  not  fteqoent,  aoJ  ift 
one  of  them  he  says,  <  All  my  frieoda  wbo 
know  me,  know  how  backward  I  *^  ^^ 

*  [Probably  brother  of  the  gOBitlemi&tav^ 
he  addresMd  the  letter,  anU^  vol  i  p.  1^«  "^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  69. — Ed.] 

*  Dr.  JohosoQ  WM  by  no  meaw  anaoliv*  0 
Diionte  acciincy  in  his  "  Lives  of  iha  Vo^\ 
for,  notwithstanding  my  having  detected  Ubf  oaf 
take,  he  continued  ft. — ^Boawauu 
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write  ktten;  and  never  impute  the  negli- 
ffence  of  my  hand  to  the  coldness  of  my 
heart.'  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  last  letter 
which  she  had  from  him;  she  never  heard 
that  he  had  any  intention  of  going  into  ho- 
ly orders.  From  this  late  interview  with 
his  Bister,  I  think  much  more  favourably  of 
him,  88  I  hope  you  will.  I  am  eager  to  see 
more  of  your  Prefaces  to  the  Poets  :  I  sol- 
ace myself  with  the  few  proof-eheets  which 
I  have. 
'« I  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's 

*  Annals,'  which  you  will  please  to  return 
to  me  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can. 
He  Bays, '  he  wishes  you  would  cut  a  little 
deeper;  >  but  he  may  be  proud  that  there  is 
so  uttle  occasion  to  use  the  critical  knife. 
I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  faithful  and 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Jambs  Boswell.'' 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*«  London,  3d  July,  1778. 

"  Sia, — I  have  received  two  letters  from 
you,  of  which  the  second  complains  of  the 
neglect  du>wn  to  the  first.  You  must  not 
tie  your  friends  to  such  punctual  correspon- 
dence. You  have  all  possible  assurances 
of  my  affection  and  esteem;  and  there 
o^kt  tobe  no  need  of  reiterated  professions. 
When  it  may  happen  that  1  can  give  you 
either  counsel  or  comfort,  I  hope  it  will 
never  happen  to  me  that  I  should  neglect 
you:  but  vou  must  not  think  me  criminal 
or  cold,  if  I  say  nothing  when  I  have  no- 
thing to  say. 

**  lou  are  now  happy  enough.  Mrs. 
BoBwell  is  recovered;  and  I  congratulate 
you  upon  the  probability  of  her  long  life. 
if  general  approbation  will  add  any  thine 
to  your  enjoyment,  I  can  tell  you  that  1 
have  heard  you  mentioned  as  a  man  tohom 
every  body  Uke$*  I  think  life  has  little 
more  to  give. 

" A  has  gone  to  his  regiment.    He 

has  laid  down  liis  coach,  and  talks  of  ma- 
king more  contractions  of  his  expense :  how 
he  will  succeed,  I  know  not  It  is  difficult 
to  relbim  a  househoki  gradually;  it  may  be 
done  better  by  a  sjrstem  totally  new.  I  am 
afraid  he  has  always  something  to  hide. 

When  we  pressed  him  to  ffo  to *, 

be  objected  the  necessity  of  attending  his 
navigation  3;  yet  he  could  talk  of  going  to 
Aberdeen  4,  a  place  not  much  nearer  his 
navtg'ation.    I  oelieve  he  cannot  bear  the 

tfaoog^ht  of  living  at in  a  state  of 

diminution;  and  of  appearing  among  the 
gentlemen  of  the  neignbourhood  shorn  of 

>   [Laagcon.— Ed.]  *  [Langton.— Ed.] 

*  [The  Wey  caoal,  from  Gaildford  to  Wey- 
lin48e,  ia  which  be  had  a  oonndereble  i hare,  which 
Ida  ^mskhoa  no^  poaaeaMs. — ^Ed,] 

*  rifjt  lady  and  family,  it  appean,  were  in 
'  at  tlui  period.— Ed.] 


Am  beam$.  This  is  natural,  but  it  is  cow- 
ardly. What  I  told  him  of  the  increasing 
expense  of  a  growing  family,  seems  to  have 
struck  him.  He  certainly  had  gone  on 
with  very  confused  views,  and  we  have,  I 
think,  shown  him  that  he  is  wrong;  though, 
with  the  common  deficience  of  advisers,  we 
have  not  shown  him  how  to  do  right. 

"  I  wish  you  would  a  little  correct  or  re- 
strain your  imagination,  and  imagine  that 
happiness,  such  as  life  admits,  may  be  had 
at  other  places  as  well  as  London.  With- 
out affecting^  Stoicism,  it  may  be  said, 
that  it  is  our  business  to  exempt  ourselveB 
as  much  as  we  can  from  the  power  of  ex- 
ternal things.  There  is  but  one  solid  basiB 
of  happiness;  and  that  is,  the  reasonable 
hope  of  a  happy  futurity.  This  may  be 
had  everywhere. 

"I  do  not  blame  your  preference  to 
London  to  other  places,  for  it  is  reaUy  to 
be  preferred,  if  the  choice  is  free;  but  few 
have  the  choice  of  their  place,  or  their  man- 
ner of  life  ;  and  mere  pleasure  ought  not 
to  be  the  prime  motive  of  action. 

"  Mrs.  Thrale,  poor  thing,  has  a  daugh- 
ter. Mt.  Thrale  dislikes  the  times,  hke 
the  rest  of  us.  Mrs.  Williams  is  sick ;  Mrs. 
Desmoulins  is  poor.  I  have  miserable 
nights.  Nobody  is  well  but  Mr.  Levett 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most,  &g. 

"  Sam.  JoHNsoir." 

Mr.  Langton  has  been  pleased,  at  my 
request,  to  favour  me  with  some  particulavs 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  visit  to  WarWy-eamp, 
where  this  gentleman  was  at  the  time  sta- 
tioned as  a  captain  in  the  Lincolnshire  mili- 
tia. I  shall  give  them  in  his  own  words  in 
a  letter  to  me. 

"  It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1778, 
that  he  complied  with  mv  invitation  to 
come  down  to  the  camp  at  Warley,  and  he 
staid  with  me  about  a  week  ;  the  scene  ap- 
peared, notwithstanding  a  great  degree  of 
ill  heahh  that  he  seem^  to  labour  under, 
to  interest  and  amuse  him,  as  agreeing  with 
the  disposition  that  I  believe  you  know  he 
constantly  manifested  towards  inquiring 
into  subjects  of  the  military  kind,  lie  sale, 
with  a  patient  degree  of  attention,  to  c^ 
serve  the  proceedings  of  a  regimental  court- 
martial,  that  happened  to  be  called  in  the 
time  of  his  stay  with  us:  and  one  night,  as 
late  as  at  eleven  o'cIock,  he  accompanied 
the  maior  of  the  regiment  in  going  what 
are  styled  the  rounds,  where  he  might  ob- 
serve the  forms  of  visiting  the  guards,  for 
the  seeing  that  they  and  their  sentries  are 
ready  in  their  duty  on  their  several  posts. 
He  took  occasion  to  converse  at  times  on 
military  topics,  once  in  particular,  that  I 
see  the  mention  of,  in  your  '  Journal  of  a 

*  [In  former  editions  *'  a««<rlH^"— emanded 
by  BIr.  Malone. — ^Ed.] 
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Tour  to  the  Hebrides,'  which  lies  open  be- 
fore me  ^,  as  to  gunpowder;  which  he  spoke 
of  to  the  same  enect,  in  part,  that  you 
relate. 

"  On  one  occasion,  when  the  regiment 
were  g^ng  through  their  exercise,  he  went 
quite  close  to  the  men  at  one  of  the  extrem- 
ities of  it,  and  watched  all  their  practices 
attentively;  and,  when  he  came  awav,  his 
remark  was, '  The  men  indeed  do  load  their 
musquets  and  fire  with  wonderful  celerity.' 
He  was  likewise  jfMirticular  in  requiring  to 
know  what  was  tne  weight  of  the  musket 
balls  in  use,  and  within  what  distance  they 
might  be  expected  to  take  effect  when 
firMoff. 

"  In  walking  amonff  the  tents,  and  ob- 
serving the  difference  between  those  of  the 
officers  and  private  men,  he  said,  that  the 
superiority  of  accommodation  of  the  better 
conditions  of  life,  to  that  of  the  inferior 
ones,  was  never  exhibited  to  him  in  so  dis- 
tinct a  view.  The  civilities  paid  to  him  in 
the  camp  were,  from  the  geiUlemen  of  the 
Lincolnshire  regiment,  one  of  the  officers  of 
which  aoeommodated  him  with  a  tent  in 
which  he  slept;  and  from  General  Hall, 
who  very  courteously  invited  him  to  dine 
with  him,  where  he  appeared  to  be  very 
well  pleased  with  his  entertainment,  and 
the  civilities  he  received  on  the  part  of  the 
General  3;  the  attention  likewise  of  the 
General's  aid-de-camp.  Captain  Smith, 
seemed  to  be  very  welcome  to  him,  as  ap- 
peared by  their  engaging  in  a  great  deal  of 
discourse  together.  The  i^enuemen  of  the 
East- York  regiment  likewise,  on  being  in- 
formed of  his  coming,  solicited  his  company 
at  dinner,  but  by  that  time  he  had  fixed 
his  departure,  so  that  he  could  not  comply 
with  tne  invitation." 

In  the  course  of  this  year  there  was  a  dif- 
ference between  him  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Strahan;  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  un- 
necessaiy  to  relate.  Their  reconciliation 
was  communicated  to  me  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Strahan  in  the  following  words: 

"  The  notes  I  showed  you  that  past  be- 
tween him  and  me  were  dated  in  March 
last.  The  matter  lay  dormant  till  27  th 
July,  when  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows : 

'to  WILLIAM     STRAHAN,  BS^. 

'  Sir, — It  would  be  very  foolish  for  us  to 
continue  stranp^ers  any  longer.  You  can 
never  by  persistency  make  wrong  right 
11  1  resented  ton  acrimoniously,  I  resented 
only  to  yourself.     Nobody  ever  saw  or 

1  [JlfUe,  vol.  i.  p.  868. — ^Bobwbli..] 
*  When  I  one  day  at  coait  expratBed  to  Geoe- 
lal  Hall  my  aense  of  the  hooonr  he  had  done  my 
friend,  he  politely  answered,  "  Sir,  I  did  myseif 
hononr.  **— Boiiw  ■  LI*. 


heard  what  I  wrote.  Yea  nw  that  my 
anger  was  over,  for  in  a  day  or  two  I  came 
to  your  house.  I  have  given  yon  a  loiigfr 
time;  and  I  hope  you  have  made  so  good 
use  of  it,  as  to  De  no  longer  on  evil  tenns 
with,  sir,  your,  &c. 

'  Sam.  Jobsidi.* 
"  On  this  I  called  upon  him :  and  he  hn 
since  dined  with  me." 

After  this  time  the  same  friendship  u 
formerly  continued  between  Dr.  Johnsoo 
and  Mr.  Strahan.  My  friend  mentioDed  to 
me  a  little  circumstance  of  his  attention, 
which,  though  we  may  smile  at  it,  mast  be 
allowed  to  have  its  foundation  in  a  nice  aod 
true  knowledge  of  human  Ufe.  "  When  I 
write  to  Scotland  (said  he^,  I  employ  Sin- 
han  to  frank  my  lettere,  tnat  he  may  have 
the  consequence  of  appearing  a  parliamest- 
man  among  his  countiymen." 

[*'  TO  MBS.  THRALE. 

"  ISA  Oetobv,  im. 

'^As    to  Dr.   Coilier's^  e{Htaph,    lm 
Nollekens  has  had  it  so  lon^  that  I  ^-^ 
have  for^^tten  how  long,     i  on  ne-   ^ 
ver  had  it. 

'*  There  is  a  print  of  Mrs.  Montague,  and 
I  shall  think  myself  very*  ill  rewairded  for 
my  love  and  admiration  if  shedoea  not^ve 
me  one;  she  will  give  it  nobody  in  whoo  it 
will  excite  more  respectful  flentimeota. 
But  I  never  could  get  any  thing  from  ber 
but  by  pushing  a  face;  and  so,  ifyonpleiy. 
you  may  tell  her. 

•  «  m  m  ^  • 

"  When  I  called  the  other  day  at  Bai- 
ney's,  I  found  only  the  young  on«  at  home; 
at  last  came  the  doctor  and  madam,  from 
a  dinner  in  the  country,  to  tell  how  ihey 
had  been  robbed  as  they  returned.  The 
doctor  saved  his  purse,  but  gave  them  three 
guineas  and  some  silver,  of  which  they  re- 
turned him  three-and-flixpence,  anaaked,  to 
pay  the  turnpike. 

"  I  have  sat  twice  to  Joshua,  and  he 
seems  to  like  his  own  performance.  H^ 
has  projected  another,  in  which  I  am  to  be 
busy;  but  we  can  think  on  it  at  Idaore. 

"  Mrs.  Williams  is  come  home  better, 
and  the  habitation  is  all  concord  and  har- 
mony; only  Mr.  Levett  hafbouis  dificoa- 
tent. 

"  With  Dr.  Lawrence's  consent,  I  have, 
for  the  two  last  nights,  taken  musk:  the 
first  night  was  a  worse  night  than  common* 
the  second,  a  better;  but  not  so  much  bel- 
ter as  that  I  dare  ascribe  any  virtue  to  tiie 
medicine.     I  took  a  scruple  each  lime 


*  [Dr.  CoUier,  of  the  COmmoni,  an  ody 
friend  of  Mn.  Thimle'a,  who  died  Ud  May,  ^^' 
— Ed.1 
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**  TO   MRS.    THRALS. 

•«3ttt  October,  1778. 


Letton,  **  ^'^  Joshua  haa  finished  my  pic- 
ToL  u.  ture,  and  it  seems  to  please  every  do- 
p.  87.     ^y^  i^ut  I  shall  wait  to  see  how  it 


pl 


you. 


"  To^ay  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Des- 
moulins  had  a  scold,  and  Willams  was  go- 
ing away}  but  I  bid  her  not  turn  taH,  and 
she  came  back,  and  rather  got  the  upper 
hand."] 

We  surely  cannot  but  admire  the  bene- 
volent exertions  of  this  great  and  good  man, 
especially  when  we  consider  how  grievous- 
ly he  was  afflicted  with  bad  health,  and  how 
uncomfortable  his  home  was  mode  by  the 
perpetual  jarring  of  those  whom  he  charita- 
bly accommodated  under  his  roof.  He  has 
sometimes  suffered  me  to  talk  iocularly  of 
his  eroup  of  females,  and  call  them  his  Se- 
ragfio.  He  thus  mentions  them,  together 
with  honest  Levett,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mrs.  Thrale;  "  Williams  hates  every  body; 
Levett  hates  Desmoulins,  and  does  not  love 
Williams;  Desmoulins  hates  them  both; 
Poll  1  loves  none  of  them." 

[These  connexions  exposed  him 
p.  ^     to  trouble  and  incessant  solicitation, 
which  he  bore  well  enough;  but  his 
inmates  were  enemies  to  his  peace,  and  oc- 
casioned him  great  disquiet:  the  jealousy 
that   subsisted  amon|[  them  rendered  his 
dwelling  irksome  to  him,  and  he  seldom  ap- 
proach^ it,  hder  an  evening's  conversation 
abroad,  but  with  the  dread  of  finding  it  a 
«cene  of  discord,  and  of  having  his  ears  fill- 
ed with  the  complaints  of  Mrs.  Williams  of 
Frank's  neglect  of  his  duty  and  inattention 
to  the  interests  of  his  master,  and  of  Frank 
a^inst  Mrs.  Williams,  for  the  authoritv 
she  aasumed  over  him,  and  exercised  with 
an  unwarrantable  severity.    Even  those  in- 
truders who  had  taken  shelter  under  his 
roof,  and  who,  in  his  absence  from  home, 
brought  thither  their  children,  found  cause 
to  murmur;  '^  their  provision  of  food  was 
Bconty,  or  their  dinners  ill  dressed;"  all 
ivhich  he  chose  to  endure  rather  than  put 
An  end  to  their  clamours  by  ridding  his 
home   of  such  thankless  and  troublesome 
^fuests.     Nay,  so  insensible  was  he  of  the 
ingratitude  of  those  whom  he  suffered  thus 
to  hang  upon  him,  and  among  whom  he 
may   be  said  to  have  divided  an  income 
ifvhich  was  little  more  than  sufficient  for  his 
omrn  support;  that  he  would  submit  to  re- 
proach and  personal  affront  from  some  of 
them;  even  Levett  would  sometimes  insult 
him,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  in  her  paroxysms 


Carmichael. — Boawkli^.     [The  editor 
not  learned  how  this  lady  was  connectfld  with 
|>r.  JobosoD. — £0.3 


of  rage,  has  been  known  to  drive  him  from 
her  presence.] 

**  TO  CAPTAIN  LANOTON®,  WARLEY-CAMP. 

**8lst  October,  1778. 

"Dear  sir, — ^When  I  recollect  how  long 
ago  I  was  received  with  so  much  kindness 
at  Warley  common,  I  am  ashamed  that  I 
have  not  made  some  inquiries  afler  my 
friends. 

"  Pray  how  many  sheep-stealers  did  you 
convict?  and  how  did  you  punish  them? 
When  are  you  to  be  cantoned  in  better  hab- 
itations? The  air  grows  cold,  and  the 
ground  damp.  Longer  stay  in  the  csmp 
cannot  be  without  much  danger  to  the 
health  of  the  common  men,  if  even  the  offi- 
cers can  escape. 

"  You  see  that  Dr.  Percy  is  now  dean  of 
Carlisle;  about  five  hundred  a  year,  with  a 
power  of  presenting  himself  to  some  good 
living.     He  is  provided  for. 

"  The  session  of  the  Club  is  to  com- 
mence with  that  of  the  parliament  Mr. 
Banks 3  desires  to  be  admitted;  he  will  be  a 
very  honourable  accession. 

"  Did  the  kin^  please  you*?    The  Cox 
heath  men,  I  thmic,  have  some  reason  to 
complaint     Reynolds  says  your  camp  is 
better  than  theirs. 

"  I  hope  you  find  yourself  able  to  encoun- 
ter this  weather.  Take  care  of  your  own 
health;  and,  as  you  can,  of  your  men.  Be 
pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  all  the 
gentlemen  whose  notice  I  have  had,  and 
whose  kindness  I  have  experienced.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johksok." 

1  wrote  to  him  on  the  18th  of  August, 
the  18th  of  September,  and  the  6th  of  No- 
vember; inibrming  him  of  my  having  had 
another  son  bom,  whom  I  had  called  James c, 
that  I  had  passed  some  time  at  Auchinleck; 
that  the  Countess  of  Loudoun,  now  in  her 

*  Dr.  Johnflon  here  addresses  bis  worthy  frieod, 
Bennet  Langton,  Esq.  by  his  title  as  captain  of 
the  Lincolnshire  militia,  in  which  he  has  since 
been  most  deservedly  raised  to  the  rank  of  major. 

BOSWELL. 

'  [Afterwards  Sir  Joseph. — Ed.] 

*  [His  majesty  and  the  qoeen  visited  Wailey 
Camp  on  the  20th  October. — Ed.] 

^  [Of  the  King's  not  visiting  that  camp  as  well 
as  Warley,  which,  however,  he  did,  on  the  3d 
November. — Ed.  ] 

*  [This  was  the  gentleman  who  contributed  a 
few  notes  to  this  work.  He  was  of  Brazenow 
College,  and  a  Vineriaa  Fellow,  and  died  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1822,  at  his  chamben,  in  the  Temple. — 
Hali«.  The  editor  had  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
qnain^ce.  He  published  an  edition  of  Shaks- 
peare;  was  very  convivial;  and  in  other  respects 
like  his  father,  though  altogether  on  a  smaller 
scale. — ^Ed.] 
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ninety-ninth  year,  was  as  fresh  as  when  he 
saw  her,  and  rememhered  him  with  respect; 
and  that  his  mother  hy  adoption,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Eglintoane,  had  said  to  me,  "  Tell 
Mr.  Johnson,  I  love  him  exceedingly; " 
that  I  bad  asain  suffered  much  from  bad 
spirits;  and  Uiat  as  it  was  veiy  long  since 
1  heard  from  him,  I  was  not  a  uttle  uneasy. 
The  continuance  of  his  regard  for  his 
friend,  Dr.  Burney,  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing letters: 


cc 


TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  WHEELER 


OXFORD. 
**  London,  3d  November,  1778. 

"  Dear  sir, — Dr.  Burney,  who  brings 
this  paper,  is  engaged  in  a  History  of  Mu- 
sick;  and  having  been  told  by  Dr.  Markham 
of  some  MSS.  relating  to  his  subject,  which 
are  in  the  library  of  your  college,  is  desirous 
to  examine  them.  He  is  my  friend;  and 
therefore  I  take  the  liberty  of  entreating 
your  favour  and  assistance  in  his  inquiry; 
and  can  assure  you,  with  great  confidence, 
that  if  you  knew  him  he  would  not  want 
any  intervenient  solicitation  to  obtain  the 
kindness  of  one  who  loves  learning  and  vir- 
tue as  you  love  them. 

"  I  have  been  flattering  myself  all  the 
summer  with  the  hope  of  paying  my  annual 
visit  to  my  fHends^  but  something  has  ob- 
structed me:  I  suli  hope  not  to  be  long 
without  seeing  vou.  I  should  be  glad  of  a 
little  literary  talk;  and  glad  to  show  you, 
by  the  frequency  of  my  visits,  how  eagerly 
I  love  it,  when  you  talk  it.  I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


CI 


TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  EDWARDS  3, 

OXFORD. 

**  London,  3d  November,  1T78. 

"  Sir, — The  bearer.  Dr.  Burney,  has  had 
some  account  of  a  Welsh  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  from  which  he  hopes  to 
gain  some  materials  for  his  History  of  Mu- 
stek; but  being  ignorant  of  the  language,  is 
at  a  loss  where  to  find  assistance.  I  make 
no  doubt  but  you,  sir,  can  help  him  through 
his  difficulties,  and  therefore  take  the  liberty 
of  recommending  him  to  your  favour,  as  1 
am  sure  you  will  find  him  a  man  worthy  of 

*  [Benjamin  Wheeler  was  entered  at  Trinity 
College,  November  12,  1761,  at  the  ace  of 
eighteen.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
from  that  boaae  in  1758,  bo  removed  to  Magdalen 
College,  where  be  became  B.  D.  1769,  and  D. 
D.  the  year  following.  In  1776  he  was  appointed 
Regius  Profenor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ 
Charch,  In  which  he  was  socceeded  by  Dr. 
Randolph,  late  Bidiop  of  London,  in  1783. — 
Hall.] 

'  [Edwurd  Edwards  entered  at  Jesus  College 
1743,  Kt  17;  M.  A.  1749;  B.  D.  1756;  and  D. 
D.  1760 — Hall.] 


every  civility  that  can  be  shown,  and  evay 
benefit  that  can  be  conferred. 

"  But  we  must  not  let  Welsh  drive  u 
from  Greek.  What  comes  of  leaophoD  ^ .' 
If  you  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  poblishing 
the  book,  do  not  let  vour  conuDeotirici  be 
lost;  contrive  that  they  may  be  published 
somewhere.  I  am,  sir,  your  kmnUe  ser- 
vant, "  DAM.  JOHSIOI.*' 

These  letters  procured  Dr.  Bomejrnett 
kindness  and  friendly  offices  from  both  of 
these  gentlemen,  not  only  on  thstoociBon, 
hut  in  future  visits  to  the  nnivenity.  Tbe 
same  year  Dr.  Johnson  not  only  wrote  to 
Joseph  Warton  in  favour  of  Dr.  BnnieT'i 
youngest  son,  who  wss  to  be  plseed  ia  tbe 
college  of  Winchester,  bat  accomptaiedhim 
when  he  went  thither. 

"  TO  JABIES   BOSWELL,  IS^* 

«SlitNovMbcr,lTn. 

<<  Dear  sir,— It  is  indeed  a  long  tiae 
since  I  wrote,  and  I  think  you  biTe  flooe 
reason  to  complain;  however,  von moit  sot 
let  small  thinsfs  disturb  you,  wnen  yonhtve 
such  a  fine  a£iition  to  your  happioasii  i 
new  hoy,  and  I  hope  your  lady's  beiith  re- 
stored by  bringing  him.  It  seems  very  pro- 
bable that  a  little  care  will  now  restoreber, 
if  any  remains  of  her  complaints  sie  leA. 

"  You  seem,  if  I  understand  your  leBtf, 

to  be  gaining  ground  at  Auchinleck,  soioQ* 

dent  uiat  would  give  roe  great  delight 
•         •         •         •        •       ^ 

"  When  any  fit  of  anxiety,  or  gtoomi- 
ness,  or  perversion  of  mind  lays  hold  vpoa 
you,  make  it  a  rule  not  to  pubuflhlthjca)^ 
plaints,  but  exert  your  whole  care  to  hjde 
It;  by  endeavounng  to  hide  it,  you  ww 
drive  it  away.     Be  always  busy. 

"  The  Club  is  to  meet  with  the  psrhi- 
ment;  we  talk  of  electing  Banks,  the  trl^ 
eller;  he  will  be  a  reputable  member. 

"  Langton  has  been  encamped  with  u 
company  of  militia  on  Warley-«omiw»;  > 
spent  five  days  amongst  them;  hettgotw- 
ed  himself  as  a  diligent  officer,  and  htfvcr; 
high  respect  in  the  regiment  He  oi«w« 
when  I  was  there  at  •  court-martial j  w  ■* 
now  quartered  in  Hejtfordshire;  htf  ^ 
and  Uttleones  are  in  Scotland.  w^J** 
to  the  camp,  and  commended  the  vmtn- 

«  Of  myself  I  have  no  great  rottteri  y 
say:  my  health  is  not  restored;  m.rn»«t" 
are  restless  and  tedious.    The  best  ni?f|^ 
that  I  have  had  these  twcn^  y<*i»  ^^ 
Fort- Augustus. 

«  I  hope  soon  to  send  you  a  few  lnt«  i|' 
read,    lam,  dear  sir,  your  most  affifctitintf 

«  Sam.  Josyw- 

»  [Dr.  Edwaids  was  pTepanog  •»  •'^^ 
Xenophon*8  Memorabilia,  whkb,*  howe**- 
did  not  live  to  pobliak— -Eot] 
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About  this  time  the  Reverend  Mr.  John 
Htissey,  who  had  been  so/oe  time  in  trade, 
and  wag  then  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  being  about  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  Aleppo»  and  other  parts  of  the 
east,  which  he  accomplished.  Dr.  Johnson 
(who  had  long  been  m  habits  of  intimacy 
witb  him)  honoured  him  with  the  following 
letter: 


re 


TO  MR.  JOHN  HUSSET. 

*«  29Ui  I>eeember,  1T78. 

'*  DsAE  siK, — I  have  sent  you  the  <  Gram- 
mar,' and  have  left  you  two  books  more,  by 
wbieh  I  hope  to  be  remembered:  write  mv 
name  in  them^  we  may,  perhans,  see  eacn 
other  no  more:  you  part  witn  my  good 
wishes,  nor  do  I  despair  of  seeing  you  re- 
turn. Let  no  opportunities  of  vice  corrupt 
you;  let  no  bad  example  seduce  you;  let 
the  blindness  of  Mahometans  conu^m  you 
in  Christianity.  God  bless  you.  I  am, 
dear  siiy  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHifSOzr." 

JohsBon  this  year  expressed  great  satis- 
faction at  the  publication  of  the  first  vol- 
uiDe  of  "  Discourses  to  the  Royal  Acade- 
my,** by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whom  he 
always  considered  as  one  of  his  literary 
school.  Much  praise  indeed  is  due  to  those 
excellent  Discourses,  which  are  so  univer- 
sally admired,  and  for  which  the  authour 
received  from  the  Empress  of  Russia  a  gold 
anoff-box,  adorned  with  her  profile  in  bas 
reliefs  set  in  diamonds;  and  containing, 
what  is  infinitely  more  valuable,  a  slip  of 
paper,  on  which  are  written  wiUi  her  im- 
perial majesty's  own  hand,  the  following 
words:  "  Pour  le  Chevalier  Reynolds j  en 
ietnoignage  du  contentement  quej^ai  res- 
seniie  h  la  lecture  de  $e»  exeellena  discovrs 
$ur  la  peifktwe." 

This  year  Johnson  gave  the  world  a  lumi- 
nous proof  that  the  vigour  of  his  mind  in 
all  its  faculties,  whether  memorv,  judgment, 
or  imagination,  was  not  in  the  least  fU)ated; 
for  this  year  came  out  the  first  (bur  volumes 
of  his  *'  Prefaces,  biographical  and  critical, 
to  tiie  most  eminent  of  the  English  Poets,*  " 
published  b^  the  booksellers  of  London. 
The  remaimng  volumes  came  out  in  the 
jesr  1780.    The  poets  were  selected  by  the 
•ereral  booksellers  who  had  the  honorary 
copyright,  which  is  still  preserved  among 
ibem  bj^  mutual  compact,  notwithstanding 
the  decision  of  the  house  of  lords  against 
the   perpetuity  of  literary  property.  ^  We 
have  his  own  authority  i,  that  bv  his  re- 
cofDznendation  the  poems   of  Blackmore, 
Watts,  Pomfret,  and  Yalden,  were  added 
to  tbe  collection.    Of  this  work  I  shall  speak 
particularly  hereafler. 


*  Life  of  Watli.— BofwzLi.. 

If.         te 
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["dr.  JOHKSON  to  nuts.  ASTON. 

**  Londcm,  Bolt-court,  Fl«et-«urMt,  id  Jan.  1T70. 

Dear  madam, — Now  the  new 
year  is  come,  of  which  I  wish  you  Jg^**- 
and  dear  Mrs.  Gastrell  many  and 
many  returns,  it  is  fit  tiiai  I  give  you 
some  account  of  the  year  past.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  it  I  had  a  difiicmty  of  breathing, 
and  other  illness,  from  which,  however,  I  by 
degrees  recovered,  and  from  which  I  am  now 
tolerablv  free.  In  the  spring  and  summer  I 
flattered  myself  that  I  should  come  to  Lich- 
field, and  forbore  to  write  till  I  could  tell  of 
my  intentions  with  some  certainty,  and  one 
thing  or  other  making  the  journey  always 
improper,  as  I  did  not  come,  I  omitted  to 
write,  till  at  last  I  grew  afraid  of  hearing  ill 
news.  But  the  other  day  Mr.  Prujean^ 
called  and  lefl  word,  that  vou,  dear  madam, 
are  grown  better;  and  I  know  not  when  I 
heard  any  thing  mat  pleased  me  so  much* 
I  shall  now  long  more  and  more  to  see 
Lichfield,  and  partake  the  happiness  of  your 
recovery. 

^*  Now  you  begin  to  mend,  you  have 
great  encouragement  to  take  care  of  your- 
self.  Do  not  omit  any  thing  that  can  con- 
duce to  your  health,  and  when  I  come,  I 
shall  hope  to  enjoy  with  you,  and  dearest 
Mrs.  Gastrell,  many  pleasmg  hours. 

'<  Do  not  be  angry  at  my  long  omissios 
to  write,  but  let  me  hear  how  you  both  do^ 
for  you  will  write  to  nobody,  to  whom 
your  welfare  will  give  more  pleasure,  than 
to,  dearest  madam,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "  Sam.  JoHjrsos."] 

[''dr.  JOHNSON  TO  MK8.  LUCT  PORTER. 

^*  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  2d  Jas.  1T79. 

"Dear£8t  love, — ^Thouph  I 
have  so  long  omitted  to  wnte,  I 
will  omit  it  no  longer.  I  hope  the 
new  year  finds  you  not  worse  thanyom  have 
formerly  been;  and  I  wish  that  many  yeam 
may  pass  over  you  without  bringinff  either 
pain  or  discontent.  For  my  part,  I  think 
my  health,  though  not  good,  yet  rather 
better  than  wlien  I  lefl  you. 

"  Mv  purpose  was  to  have  paid  you  my 
annual  visit  in  the  summer,  but  it  iiappeii« 
ed  otherwise,  not  by  any  journey  another 
way,  for  I  have  never  been  many  Biilea 
from  London,  but  by  such  hindrances  as  it 
is  hard  to  bring  to  any  account. 

''Do  not  follow  my  bad  example,  but 
write  to  me  soon  again,  and  let  me  know  of 
you  what  you  have  to  tell;  I  hope  it  is  all 
good. 

"  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Cobb,  Mrs.  Adey,  and  Miss  Adey,  and  dl 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  frequent  your 
mansion. 


'  [Mr.  Pmjaan  married  the  yoangpit  ef  the 
Miwei  AfloB. — ^EUawood.] 
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<<  If  you  want  any  books,  or  any  thinff 
elae  that  I  can  send  you,  let  me  know.  I 
am,  dear  madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johhsow."] 

On  the  S3d  of  January,  1  wrote  to  him 
on  several  topicks,  and  mentioned  that  as 
he  had  been  so  grood  as  to  permit  me  to 
have  the  proof  sheets  of  his  «« Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  I  had  written  to  his  servant,  Fran- 
cis, to  take  csre  of  them  forme. 

**  MR.    BOSWELL    TO    DR.  JOHNSON. 
*^  Bdtnbioi^,  3d  Febraary,  1778. 

<<Mt  dvar  sir, — Garrick's  death  is  a 
striking  event;  not  that  we  should  be  sur- 

{>rised  with  the  death  of  any  man,  who  has 
ived  sixty-two  years  i;  but  because  there 
was  a  vivaeiHf  in  our  late  celebrated  friend, 
which  drove  away  the  thoughts  of  death 
from  anv  association  with  him.  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  tenderly  affected  with  his  de- 
parture; and  I  would  wish  to  hear  from  you 
upon  the  subject.  I  was  obliged  to  him  in 
my  days  of  effervescence  in  Lcmdon,  when 
poor  Derrick  was  my  governour;  and  since 
mat  time  I  received  many  civilities  from 
him.  Do  you  remember  how  pleasing  it 
was,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  him  at 
Inverary,  upon  our  first  return  to  civilized 
living  after  our  Hebridean  journey  ?  I  shall 
always  remember  him  with  affection  as  well 
as  admiration. 

"  On  Saturdav  last,  being  the  30th  of 
January,  I  drank  coffee  and  okl  port,  and 
had  solemn  conversation  with  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Falconer,  a  nonjuring  bishop,  a  very 
learned  and  worthy  man.  He  gave  two 
toasts,  which  you  will  believe  I  drank  with 
cordiality,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  Flora 
Macdonald.  I  sat  about  four  hours  with 
him,  and  it  was  really  as  if  I  had  been  livins^ 
'  in  the  last  century.  The  episcopal  church 
of  Scotland,  though  faithful  to  the  royal 
house  of  Stuart,  has  never  accepted  of  any 
eong^  d^Uire  since  the  revolution;  it  is  the 
only  true  episcopal  church  in  Scotland,  as 
it  has  its  own  succession  of  bishops.  For 
as  to  the  episcopal  clergy,  who  take  the 
oaths  to  the  present  government,  they  in- 
deed follow  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, but,  as  Bishop  Falconer  observed, 
*  they  are  not  epUeopah;  for  they  are  un- 
der no  bishop,  as  a  bishop  cannot  have 
authority  beyond  his  diocese.'  This  ven- 
erable gentleman  did  me  the  honour  to  dine 

^  On  Mr.  Garrick's  moaiunent  in  TJAiffH 
Catfaedial,  he  is  «id  ta  have  died,  ''aged  64 
yean.*'  But  it  is  a  mastake,  and  Ifr.  Boswell  k 
perfectly  correct  Gairiok  was  baptised  at  Hero- 
ford,  Feb.  28, 1716-17,  and  died  at  Im  hoow  m 
London,  Jan.  20,  1779.  The  inaecaxacT  of  lapi- 
darv  inscriptions  is  well  known. — ^Mai<onx. 
[The  inscripiwo,  as  given  b  Haiwood's  HUtory 
^Lief^field,  has  nwty-ihree  yean.— fh>.] 


with  me  vesterda^,  and  he  Uid  hii  liiiidi 
upon  the  neads  of^my  little  ones.  We  hid 
a  good  deal  of  curious  literary  convenatiDa, 
particularly  about  Mr.  Thomas  Roddiffln, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  great  fViendahip. 

**  Any  fresh  instance  of  tlie  uncertaintjr 
of  life  midces  one  embrace  more  ckwly  t 
valuable  friend.  Mv  dear  and  mueb  i^ 
spected  sir,  may  Goa  preserve  yon  long  in 
this  world  while  I  am  in  it.  1  am  ever, 
your  much  obliged,  and  afieddonate  btimUe 
servant,  "  Javbs  Boiwelu" 

[When  Garriek  was  on  bis  last 
sick-bed,  no  arguments  or  recitda  ^^ 
of  such  facts  as  reached  him  would 
persuade  Dr.  Johnson  of  his  danger:  he 
had  prepossessed  himself  with  a  iiotioit)lbftt 
lo  say  a  man  was  sick,  was  very  near  wisb- 
ing  him  so;  and  few  things  onended  hin 
more,  than  prognosticating  even  the  dct& 
of  an  ordinary  acquaintance.   **  Ay,  ay," 
said  he,  "  Swih  knew  the  world  pittty  leH, 
when  he  said,  that, 


Some  dire  minfoxtme  tojportiad, 
No  enemy  can  tnaleh  a  vind." 

The  danger  then  of  Mr.  Garriek,  or  fA 
Mr.  Thralc,  whom  he  loved  better,  ww  m 
image  which  no  one  durst  nrwent  before 
his  view;  he  always  persisted  in  the  {xwi- 
biUty  and  hope  of  their  recoTerinediwrfefs 

from  which  no  human  creatures  hy  hoo^^ 
means  alone  ever  did  recover.  Hisdiitr** 
for  their  loss  was  for  that  venr  reMon 
poignant  to  excess:  but  his  fears  oTbisaw 
salvation  were  excessive:  hii  truly  toieriaj 
smrit,  and  Christian  charity,  which  hem 
tOl  things,  and  helieveth  aU  tkuigt.vaif 
him  rely  securely  on  the  safety  of  hi*  WcmJj 
while  his  earnest  aspiration  afler  a  blesMd 
immortality  made  him  cautioua  of  hit  o«b 
steps,  and  timorous  concerning  their  con- 
sequences. He  knew  how  much  hid  been 
given,  and  filled  his  mind  with  faooa 
of  how  much  would  be  required,  till  hi*  in- 
pressed  imagination  was  often  distarbcd  ly 
them,  and  his  health  suffered  fh)m  the  «»- 
sibility  of  his  too  tender  conscience:  s  «* 
Christian  is  to  apt  to  find  his  tssk  tbove 
his  power  of  penormance  !  ] 

["dr.   J0BW80N   To  MISS  EETItSU>»' 

'^Dbxkkst  HADABf^ — ^IhaveBCver 


deserved  to  be  treated  aa  yon  treat    m. 


proper  time,  and  a  proper  time  I  will  tiy  «> 

choose  again.  , 

"  I  have  about  a  week's  work  lO  do,  tfj 

*  {lliisseemstoailadetosonBe&ToarCfM^ 
a  peconiaiy  one)  which  Jakaaoa  wm  to  i^ 
fiom  Sir  Jodna  for  Mia  HUgmsldi^-Cv-] 
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then  I  shall  eome  to  live  in  town^  and  will 
first  wait  on  you  in  Dover-street  You  are 
not  to  think  that  I  neg^lect  you,  for  vour 
nieces  will  tell  vou  how  rarely  they  have 
seen  me.  I  will  wait  on  you  as  soon  as  I 
can,  and  yet  you  must  resdve  to  talk  things 
over  without  anger,  and  you  must  leave 
me  to  catch  ojmortunitiea,  and  be  assured, 
dearest  dear,  that  I  should  have  very  little 
enjoyment  of  that  day  in  which  I  had  neg- 
lected any  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  you. 
I  am,  dearest  madam,  your  most  humble 
servant,  '*  04u.  JoBirsov.''] 

[''to   MRS.    LUGT  PORTBE. 
•*Bolt-oottrt,  FIeel-«lrcet,  4tk  Mardi,  1T?9. 

"Mr  Dfiin  i.oyK, — Since  I 
heard  from  you,  I  sent  you  a  little 
print,  and  two  barrels  of  oysters, 
and  I  shall  have  some  little  books  to  send 
you  soon. 

**  I  have  seen  Mr.  Pearson,  and  am  pleas- 
ed to  find  that  he  has  got  a  living.  I  was 
hurried  when  he  was  with  me,  but  had 
time  to  hear  that  my  friends  were  all  well. 

**  Poor  Mrs.  Adey  was,  I  think,  a  good 
woman,  and  therefore  her  death  is  less  to 
be  lamentedj^  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think 
how  uncertain  it  is,  that,  when  friends  part, 
they  will  ever  meet  again. 

'^My  old  complaint  of  flatulence,  and 
tiffht  and  short  breath,  oppress  me  heavily. 
M  V  nighls  are  very  restless.  I  think  of  con- 
sulting the  doctor  to-morrow. 

**  This  has  been  a  nuld  winter,  for  which 
I  hope  you  have  been  the  better.  Take 
what  care  you  can  of  yourself,  and  do  not 
Ibrget  to  drink.  I  was  somehow  or  other 
hindered  from  coming  into  the  countiy  last 
summer,  but  I  think  of  coming  this  year. 
I  afa>  dear  lovej  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoBxraon."] 

[''to   MRS.    ASTOK. 
**  Bolucovt,  Ftoet^tnet,  4th  March,  1779. 

_  "DsiJi   MADJLH, — ^Mis.   GastreU 

2igJJ^  ftnd  you  are  very  often  in  my 
thottgnts,  though  1  do  not  write 
so  often  as  might  be  expected  from  so  much 
love  and  so  much  respect  I  please  myself 
with  thinking  that  I  shall  see  vou  sj^ain,  aqd 
shall  find  you  better.  But  futurity  is  un- 
certain: [loor  David  ^  had  doubtless  many 
futurities  in  his  head,  which  death  has  in- 
tercepted— a  death,  I  believe,  totally  unex- 
peeied:  he  did  not  in  his  last  hour  seem  to 
think  his  life  in  danger. 

«^  JIf y  old  complaints  hang  heavy  on  me, 
ami  my  nighta  are  very  uncomfortable  and 
unqatet:  and  sleepless  nights  make  heavy 
days.  I  think  to  go  to  my  physician,  and 
try  irhat  can  be  done.  For  why  should 
tiiit  I  grow  better  as  well  as  you? 


"Now  vou  are  better,  pray,  dearest 
madam,  take  care  of  vourselA  I  hope  to 
come  this  summer  and  watch  you.  ft  will 
be  a  very  pleasant  journey  if  I  can  find  you 
and  dear  Mrs.  Oastrell  well. 

"  I  sent  you  two  barrels  of  oysters;  if  you 
would  wish  for  more,  please  to  send  your 
commands  to,  madam,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johksok."J 

["to  MRS.    TBRALE. 

M  lOdi  March,  1770. 

"  I  wiUcome  tosee  you  on  Sat-  utusn, 

urday,  only  let  me  know  whether  vol  u* 

I    must   come  to  the  Borough,  ^'^ 
or  am  to  be  taken  up  here. 

•  •  a  •         * 

"  I  got  my  Lives,  not  yet  quite  printed, 
put  neatly  together,  and  sent  them  to  the 
tdng:  what  he  says  of  them  I  know  not. 
If  the  king  is  a  wIug^,  he  will  not  like  them: 
but  is  any  king  a  whig?  "] 

On  the  3ad  of  February  I  had  written  to 
him  again,  complaining  of  his  silence,  as  I 
had  heard  he  was  ill,  and  had  written  to 
Mr.  Thralefor  information  concerning  him: 
and  I  announced  my  intention  of  soon  be- 
ing again  in  London. 


«f 


[Bfr.  Gamok.^Eo.] 


TO  JAMBS   BOSWBLL,    ES^, 

**  19th  March,  1778. 

"Dbar  a», — ^Why  should  you  take 
such  delight  to  make  a  bustle,  to  write  to 
Mr.  Thnde  that  I  am  negligent,  and  to 
Francis  to  do  what  is  so  very  unnecessary? 
Thrale,  you  may  be  sure,  cared  not  about 
it;  and  I  shall  spare  Francis  the  trouble,  by 
ordering  a  set  both  of  the  Lives  and  Poets 
to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell^,  in  acknowledgement 
of  her  marmalade.  Persuade  her  to  ac» 
cept  them,  and  accept  them  kindly.  If  I 
thought  she  would  receive  them  scornfully, 
I  would  send  them  to  Miss  Boswell,  who,  I 
hope,  has  yet  none  of  her  mamma's  ill-will 
tome. 

"  I  would  send  sets  of  Lives,  ^ur  volumes, 
to  some  other  friends,  to  Lord  Hailes  first. 
His  second  volume  lies  by  my  bed-side;  a 
book  surely  of  great  labour,  and  to  every 
just  thinker  of  great  delight  Write  me 
word  to  whom  I  shall  send  besides.  Woukl 
it  please  Lord  Auchinleck  ?  Mrs.  Thrale 
waits  in  the  coach.    I  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 

"  8am.  JoRKsoir." 

This  letter  crossed  xae  on  the  road  to 
London,  where  I  arrived  on  Monday, 
March  15,  and  next  morning,  at  a  late 
hour,  found  Dr.  Johnson  sitting  over  his 
tea,  attended  by  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  Mr. 
Levett,  and  a  clergyman,  who  had  come  to 

'  He  aent  a  set  elegantly  boand  and  gilt,  which 
W88  reeeived  as  a  very  handaome  preamt— Boa- 

I  WKLL. 
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submit  some  Doetieal  pieces  to  his  revision. 
It  is  wonderful  what  s  number  and  variety 
of  writers,  some  of  them  even  unknown  to 
him,  prevailed  on  his  good-nature  to  look 
over  their  works,  and  suggest  corrections 
and  improvements.  My  amval  interrupted, 
for  a  httle  while,  the  important  business  of 
this  true  representative  of  Bayes ;  upon  its 
being  resumed,  I  found  that  the  subject 
under  immediate  consideration  was  a  trans- 
lation, yet  ID  manuscript,  of  the  <*  Carmen 
Seculare  '^of  Horace,  which  had  this  year 
been  set  to  musick,  and  performed  as  a 
publick  entertainment  in  London,  for  the 
joint  benefit  of  Monsieur  Philidor  and  Si^- 
nor  Baretti.  W  hen  Johnson  had  done  read- 
ing, the  authour  asked  him  bluntly,  '^  If 
upon  the  whole  it  was  a  good  translation  ? " 
Johnson,  whose  regard  for  truth  was  un- 
commonly strict,  seemed  to  be  puzzled  for 
a  moment  what  answer  to  make,  as  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  honestly  commend  the  per- 
formance: with  exquisite  address  he  evaided 
Ihe  question  thus,  "  Sir,  I  do  not  say  that 
It  may  not  be  made  a  very  good  translation." 
HeT«  nodiing  whatever  in  favour  of  the 
performance  was  affirmed,  and  yet  the  wri- 
ter was  not  shocked.  A  printed  **  Ode  to 
the  Warlike  Genius  of  Britain  "  came  next 
In  review.  The  bard  i  was  a  lank  bony  fig- 
ure, with  short  black  hair  j  he  was  writhing 
hiflBself  in  agitation,  while  Johnson  read, 
and,  showing  his  teeth  in  a  grin  of  eamest- 
ness«  exclaimed  in  broken  sentences,  and  in 
a  keen  sharp  tone, "  Is  that  poetry,  sir? — Is 
it  Pindar?  "  Johnson.  **  Why,  sir,  there 
IS  here  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  poet- 
ry." Then,  turning  to  me^  the  poet  cried, 
<^My  muse  has  not  been  long  upon  the 
town,  and  (pointing  to  the  Ode)  it  trembles 
under  the  hand  of  the  great  critick."  John- 
son, in  a  tone  of  displeasure,  asked  him, 
"  Why  do  you  praise  Anson  ?  "  I  did  not 
trouble  him  by  asking  his  reason  for  this 
question  s.    He  proceeded:-— "  Here  is  an 

*  [This  was  a  Mr.  T^ker.  Mr.  D'braeli  in- 
IbraM  the  Editor,  that  thk  portrait  is  so  accmrately 
drawn*  that,  being,  oome  yeais  after  the  poblica- 
lion  of  this  work,  at  a  watenog-^lace  on  &e  coast 
of  Devon,  he  was  visited  by  Mr.  Tasker,  whoso 
name,  however,  he  did  not  then  know,  but  was 
■p  fltmek  with  his  resemblance  to  BosweU's 
pictnre,  that  ho  asked  him  whether  he  had  not 
had  an  interview  whb  Dr.  Johnson,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  indeed  the  anthoar  of  "  T%o 
Warlike  Genins  of  Britain. "^Ed.] 

*  ^He  disliked  Lord  Anson  probably  from  local 
polJticiu  On  one  occasion  he  visited  Lonl  An- 
son's seat,  and  ahbough,  as  he  confessed,  «  well 
received  and  kindly  treated,  he,  with  the  tme 

Kititade  of  a  wit,  ridicqled  the  master  of  the 
use  before  he  had  left  it  half  an  hour.*'  In 
the  gfonnds  there  is  a  temple  of  the  winds,  on 
which  be  made  the  following;  epigram : 


errour,  sir:  you  have  made  Gemns  femi- 


nme."  "  Palpable,  sir  ^cried  the  eothosi* 
ast);  I  know  it  Bat  (in  a  lower  tODf)it 
was  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  Dacb«» 
of  Devonshire,  with  which  her  mcewaa 
pleased.  She  is  walking  across  Coxheath' 
m  the  military  uniform,  and  I  sopooie  her 
to  be  the  Genius  of  Britain.'*  Johvioi. 
*<  Sir,  yon  are  giving  a  reason  for  it;  but 
that  will  not  make  it  right  You  may  bm 
a  reason  why  two  and  two  shoutd  make 
^e;  but  thev  will  still  nmke  but  foar.*' 

Although  1  was  several  times  with  bin 
in  the  course  of  the  following  days,  neb  it 
seems  were  my  occupations,  or  swh  my 
negligence,  that  I  have  preserved  no  memo- 
rial  of  his  conversation  till  Friday,  Mard 
36,  when  I  visited  him.  He  said  he  ex- 
pected to  be  attacked  on  account  of  bii 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets."  "  However,"  said 
he,  "  I  would  rather  be  attacked  than  in- 
noticed.  For  the  worst  thing  yon  can  (k) 
to  an  authour  is  to  be  silent  as  tobii 
works.  An  assault  upon  a  town  is  i  bad 
thing;  but  starving  it  is  still  worse;  as  » 
sault  may  be  unsuccessful,  ym  mijr  bate 
more  men  killed  than  yon  kill;  bnt  if  yna 
starve  the  town,  you  arc  sure  of  victoiy." 

[Dr.  Johnson  was  famous  foi  dis- 
regarding  public  abuse.  When  the  ^,^ 
people  criticised  and  answered  his 
pamphlets,  papers,  &c.  he  wonld  nj' 
"Why  now,  these  fellows  are  only  sdwr* 
tising  my  book:  it  is  surely  better  t  nin 
should  be  abused  than  forgotten."] 

Talking  of  a  friend  *  of  ours  tasocislinj 
with  persons  of  very  discordant  prindpw 
and  cnaracters ;  I  said  he  was  a  very  iii^- 
versal  man,   quite  a  man  of  the  wotm. 
JoHirsov.    "Yes,  sir;  but  one  msy  ^*^ 
much  a  man  of  the  world,  as  to  be  nothiog 
in  the  world.    I  remember  a  pt**?*.'? 
Goldsmith's  « Vicar  of  Wakefield,*  wb«et» 
he  was  aflerwards  fool  enough  to  expooffe. 
*  I  do  not  love  a  man  who  is  oawus  for 
nothing."*      BoswEtL.      "That  was* 
fine  passage."      Jonitsoir.      "^**»,"'l 
there  was  another  fine  passage  too,  wwfb 
he  struck  out:  *  When  I  was  a  yotag  mM» 
being  anxious  to  distinguish  injrs^Cl^ 
perpetually  starting  new  propofiitions.  Boi 
I  soon  gave  this  over;    for  I  found  that 
generally  what  was  new  was  false*."*  * 

Oratmn  aniinam  laodo}  Qol  dcbirit  onsitnatK 
Qaun  tene  ▼eatoram, aunen  tesfte  J^*<^_  , 

>  [WberetherowssacaiDpaCthitptfis'i"* 
aaie,  p.  199.>-£p.] 

«  [Probably  Sir  iodma  fUyi^yi;  «•«/#•  f 
156.— Ed.] 

*  Dr.  Bnmey.  in  a  note  intn^Dcad  in  t  Wintf 
page,  has  mentioned  this  circiunatuioet  eosc^'y 
Goldisniith,  oa  comnMmicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Jf^ 
son,  pot  recoUeocing  thai  li  oocansd  hem.  Bv 
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said  I  did  not  like  to  sit  with  people  of 
whom  I  had  aot  a  good  opinion.  Johnsoh. 
**  But  yon  must  not  indulge  your  delicacy  too 
much,  or  you  will  be  a  titt't^ite  man  aU 
your  life." 

r*'DR.   JOHNSON  TO   MRS.    TRRALE. 

u  18th  Mwch)  1T19. 

Letten,  "  On  Monday  1  came  late  to  Mrs. 
▼oi.  u.  Vesey.  Mrs.  Montagu  was  there; 
^  ^  I  called  for  the  print  ^and  eot  jood 
words.  The  evening  was  not  oriHiant, 
but  I  had  thanks  for  my  company.  The 
night  was  troublesome.  On  Tuesday  I  fast- 
cil,  and  went  to  the  doctor :  he  ordered  bleed- 
ing. On  Wednesday  I  had  the  tea-pot, 
fasted,  and  was  blooded.  Wednesday 
night  was  better.  To-day  I  have  dined  at 
Mr.  Strahan's,  at  Islington,  with  his  new 
wife.  To-night  there  will  be  opium;  to- 
morrow the  tea-pot;  then  heigh  for  Satur- 
day. I  wish  the  doctor  would  bleed  me 
again.  Yet  every  body  that  I  meet  says 
that  1  look  better  than  when  1  was  last 
met."] 

During  my  stay  in  London  this  spring,  I 
tind  I  was  unaccountably  negligent  in  pre- 
serving Johnson^s  sayings,  more  so  than  at 
any  time  when  I  was  happy  enough  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  wisdom 
and  wit.  There  is  no  help  for  it  now.  I 
must  content  myself  with  presenting  such 
scrape  as  I  have.  But  I  am  nevertheless 
ashamed  and  vexed  to  think  how  much  has 
been  lost  It  is  not  that  there  was  a  bad 
crop  this  year,  but  that  I  was  not  sufficient- 
ly careful  in  gathering  it  in.  I  therefore, 
in  some  instances,  can  only  exhibit  a  few 
detached  fragments. 

Talking  of  the  wonderful  conceahnent 
of  the  authour  of  the  celebrated  letters 
signed  JtmttM,  he  said,  '<!  should  have 
N'lieved  Burke  to  be  Junias,  because  I 
know  no  man  but  Burke  who  is  capable 
of  writing  these  letters;  but  Burke  sponta- 
neously denied  it  to  me.  The  case  would 
have  been  different,  had  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  the  authour;  a  man  so  questioned,  as 
to  an  anonymous  publication,  may  think 
be  has  a  right  to  deny  it." 

lie  observed  that  his  old  friend,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  had  been  honoured  with  ex- 
traordinary attention  in  his  own  country, 
by  having  had  an  exception  made  in  his 
favour  in  an  Irish  act  of  parliament  con- 


r«fi«ark,  however^  is  not  wholly  saperllaoaa,  as  it 
a^ertaiiM  that  Uie  worda  which  Goldsmith  had 
pot  into  the  mooth  of  a  fictitioua  character  in  the 
•*  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  which,  u  we  learn 
irons  I>r.  Johnson,  he  afterwards  expunged,  related, 
like  many  other  panages  in  his  novel,  to  himself. 
— ^Max<o«c. 

*  [Mn.  Montagn'i  portrait. — ^Eo.] 


ceming  insolvent  debtors  s.  "  Thus  to  be 
singled  out,"  said  he,  "  by  a  legislature,  as 
an  object  of  public  consideration  and  kind- 
ness, 18  a  proof  of  no  common  merit." 

At  Streatham,  on  Monday,  March  99, 
at  breakfast,  he  maintained  that  a  father 
had  no  right  to  control  the  inclinations  of 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  [Of  pa- 
rental authorify,  indeed,  few  people  ^*^ 
thought  with  a  lower  degree  of  es- 
timation. Mrs.  Thrale  one  day  mentioned 
the  resignation  of  Gyms  to  his  fathei^s  will, 
as  related  by  Xenophon,  when,  alter  all  Ids 
conquests,  he  requested  the  consent  of 
Cambyses  to  his  marriage  witfi  a  neigh- 
bouring princess;  and  she  added  Rolhn'b 
applause  and  recommendation  of  the  exam- 
pie.  "  Do  you  not  perceive,  then,"  says 
Johnson,  "  that  Xenophon  on  this  occasion 
commends  like  a  pedant,  and  Pere  RolUn 
applauds  like  a  slave  .^  If  Cyrus,  by  bis 
conquests,  had  not  purchased  emancipation, 
he  had  conquered  to  little  purpose  indeed. 
Can  you  forbear  to  see  the  folly  of  a  fellow 
who  has  in  his  care  the  lives  of  thousands, 
when  he  begs  his  papa's  permission  to  be 
married,  and  confesses  his  inability  to  de- 
cide in  a  matter  which  concerns  no  man^ 
happiness  but  his  own?"  Dr.  Johnson 
caught  Mrs.  Thrale  another  time  repri- 
manding the  daughter  of  her  house-keeper 
for  having  sat  down  unpermitted  in  ner 
mother's  presence.  "  Wny,  she  gets  her 
living,  does  she  not,"  said  he,  <'  without 
her  mother's  help?  Let  the  wench  alone," 
continued  he.  And  when  they  were  again 
out  of  the  women's  sight  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  dispute,  "  Poor  peopled  chil- 
dren, dear  lady,"  said  he,  "  never  respect 
them.  I  did  not  respect  my  own  mother, 
though  I  loved  her:  and  one  day,  when  in 
anger,  she  called  me  a  puppy,  I  asked  her 
if  she  knew  what  they  called  a  puppy^ 
mother."] 

On  Wednesday,  Slst  March,  when  I  vis- 
ited him,  and  confessed  an  excess  of  which 
I  had  very  seldom  been  guilty — that  I  had 
spent  a  whole  night  in  playing  at  cards, 
and  that  I  could  not  look  back  on  it  with 
satisfaction — instead  of  a  harsh  animadver- 
sion, he  mildly  said,  "  Alas,  sir,  on  how 

'  [This  is  a  total  mistake.  Mr.  Whvte  tells 
OS  of  the  penonal  civility  with  which  some 
members  of  a  committee  of  the  Irish  house  of 
commons  on  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors  treated  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Whyte  who 
appeared  on  his  behalf,  bnt  there  is  no  exception 
in  the  act  Sheridan's  name  is  one  of  some 
handreds,  and  has  no  distinctwn  whatsoever.  Tlie 
favour  he  sooght  was,  to  be  included  in  the  act 
without  being  in  actoal  custody,  as  he  was  resident 
in  France;  this  he  obtained,  bnt  not  specially,  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  other  persons,  in  similar 
circumstances,  are  also  included.  See  SekeduU 
to  Iri$h  Statute^  5th  Geo.  8d,  chap.  28.— En.] 
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few  things  can  w  kmk  back  with  MtiaTae- 
tioni" 

On  Thursday,  Ist  Apnl,  he  commeDded 
one  of  the  Dukes  of  jDeronshire  for  <<  a 
dogfi^ed  veracity  V*  He  said,  too,  "  Lon- 
don is  nothing  to  some  people ;  but  to  a 
man  whose  pleasure  is  intellectual,  London 
is  the  place.  And  there  is  no  place  where 
economy  can  be  so  well  practised  as  in  Lon- 
don :  more  can  be  had  here  for  the  money, 
even  by  ladies,  than  any  where  else.  Tou 
cannot  play  tricks  with  your  fortune  in  a 
small  place ;  you  must  make  an  uniform 
appearance.  Here  a  lady  mav  have  welU 
furnished  apartments,  snd  elegant  dress, 
without  any  meat  in  her  kitchen." 

I  was  amused  by  considering  with  how 
much  ease  and  coolness  he  could  write  or 
talk  to  a  friend,  exhorting  him  not  to  sup- 
pose that  happiness  was  not  to  be  found  as 
well  in  other  places  as  in  London;  when  he 
himself  was  at  all  times  sensible  of  its  being, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  heaven  upon 
eartn.  The  truth  is,  Uiat  bv  those  who 
fnm  sagacity,  attention,  and  experience, 
have  learnt  the  full  advantage  of  London, 
its  pre-eminence  (jtver  every  other  place,  not 
only  for  variety  of  enjoyment,  but  for  com- 
fort, will  be  felt  with  a  philosophical  exulta* 
tion.  The  freedom  from  remark  and  petty 
censure,  with  which  life  may  be  passed 
there,  is  a  circumstance  which  a  man  who 
knows  the  teasing  restraint  of  a  narrow 
circle  must  reliw  highly.  Mr.  Burke, 
whose  orderly  and  amiable  domestick  hab- 
its might  make  the  eye  of  observation  less 
irksome  to  him  than  to  most  m^i,  said  once 
very  pleasantly,  in  my  hearing,  "  Though 
I  have  the  honour  to  represent  Bristol,  I 
should  not  like  to  live  there  ;  I  should  be 
obhffed  to  be  so  much  i^en  my  good  6e- 
hmnowr.  In  London,  a  man  ma^r  live  in 
splendid  society  at  one  time,  and  in  frugal 
retirement  at  another,  without  animadver- 
sion. There,  and  there  alone,  a  man's  own 
house  is  truly  his  cattle,  in  which  he  can  be 
in  perfect  safety  from  intrusion  whenever 
he  pleases.  I  never  shall  forget  how  well 
tiiis  was  expressed  to  me  one  day  by  Mr. 
MeyneU :  "  The  chief  advantajge  of  Lon- 
don," said  he,  <<  is,  that  a  man  is  always  $o 
near  hit  hurrow." 

He  said  of  one  of  his  old  acquaintances  ^^ 
"  He  is  very  fit  for  a  travelling  govemour. 
He  knows  French  very  well  He  is  a  man 
of  good  principles;  and  there  would  be  no 
danger  tnat  a  voung  gentleman  should  catch 
his  manner;  ror  it  is  so  very  bad,  that  it 
must  be  avoided.  In  that  respect  he  would 
be  like  the  drunken  Helot." 

*  6ee  p.  ISS^ — Boswkli.. 

'  [Probably  Mr.  Elphinitoae,  the  achookiiaitor 
«f  Keonngtoo,  aad  tnnalalor  of  Maititl. 
«ft<«,  V.  L  pp.  85,  (n.)  aad  291.— Ed.] 


A  gentleroan  hss  inihmed  me,  that 
Johnson  said  of  the  same  peison,  **  Sir,  lie 
has  the  most  itweried  undenttBdiBg  oTuy 
man  whom  I  have  ever  knowa." 

On  Fridav,  3d  April,  bein;  Good-Fri- 
day,  I  visited  him  in  the  morning  at  oiot]; 
and  finding  that  we  insensibly  fell  intoi 
train  of  ridicule  upon  the  foibMS  of  one  of 
our  friendSy  a  very  worthy  maa,  I,  by  wty 
of  a  check,  quoted  some  good  adinomtion 
from  "  The  Government  of  the  Tongue," 
that  very  pious  book.  It  happened  aiao  re- 
markably enough,  that  the  subject  of  the 
sermon  preach^  to  us  to-day  bV  Dr.  Bor- 
rows, the  rector  of  St.  Clement  Daoet,  wu 
the  certainty  that  at  the  last  dav  we  mat 
give  an  account  o£**  the  deeda  done  in  tbe 
body; "  and  amongst  various  acta  of  colpi- 
bili^  he  mentioned  evil-speaking.  As  we 
were  moving  slowly  along  in  the  crowd 
from  church,  Johnson  jogged  my  elbow  and 
said,  *<Did  you  attend  to  the  aennon?" 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I;  "  it  was  very  appliciWe 
to  1M."  He,  however,  stood  upon  the  d^ 
fensive.  «*  Why,  sir,  the  sense  of  ridkuk 
is  given  us,  and  may  be  lawfully  tued. 
The  authour  of  •  The  Governmeni  of  ihj 
Tongue '  would  have  us  treat  all  men  alik^'' 

In  the  interval  between  morning  ^ 
eveninff  service,  he  endeavoured  to  empk>T 
himself  earnestljT  in  devotional  exercise;  wi 
as  he  has  mentioned  in  his  **  Proven  W 
Meditations,"  gave  me  **L«  Pendts  it 
Pauhal,'^  that  I  might  not  interrupt  hm. 
I  preserve  the  book  with  reverence.  Ht 
presenting  it  to  me  is  marked  upon  it  «iu> 
nis  own  hand,  and  I  have  found  in  it  •  tniA 
divine  unction.  We  went  to  church  igwa 
in  the  afternoon. 

On  Saturday,  Sd  April,  I  visited  him  ^^ 
night,  and  found  him  sitting  in  Mn.  ^^>** 
llama's  room,  with  her,  and  one  who  w 
afterwards  told  me  was  a  natural  sod^  f 
the  second  Lord  Southwell  Tbe  ul«k 
had  a  singular  appearance,  being  eo^'^^ 
with  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  ovft«|n 
and  porter  for  his  company,  and  1e«  w' 
himself.  I  mentioned  my  havisg  bcsm  is 
eminent  physician,  who  was  biflwen/ 
Christian,  argue  in  favourof  univeiw  >[y 
ration,  axui  maintain,  that  no  man  couU  i>^ 
hurt  by  another  man's  differing  Owm  wo 
in  opinion.  JoHsisoif.  "  Sir,  you  aie  to» 
certain  deeree  hurt  by  knowing  thai  e'*" 
one  man  does  not  believe.'' 

[His  annual  review  of  his  conduct    y 

appears  to  have  been  this  year  more 

detailed  and  severe  than  usual.] 
[Apriia.— Good-Friday.— Ism   pj.*- 

now  to  review  the  laat  year,  end   '^l 
find  little  but  dismal  vacuity,  nei* 

*  Bfr.  Mnvitias  Uwa,  a  punter,  is  ^^^^ 
vour  Johnson,  some  yearn  afterw»rdi.  ^^ 
latter  to  Sir  Joshaa  B«yiialdi. -ilAL<"*^ 
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therbtHRBeii  nor  plenrare;  much  intended, 
mnd  little  done.  My  health  is  much  broken: 
my  nights  afford  me  little  rest.  I  have  tried 
opium,  but  its  help  is  counterbalanced  with 
great  disturbance;  it  prevents  the  spasms, 
but  it  hinders  sleep.  O  God,  have  mercy  on 
me. 

Last  week  I  published  (the  first  part  of) 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  written,  I  hope,  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  tend  to  the  promo- 
tion of  piety. 

In  this  last  year  I  have  made  little  acqui- 
sition; I  have  scarcely  read  any  thine.    I 

maintain  Mrs. ^  and  her  daughter. 

Other  good  of  mvself  I  know  not  where  to 
find,  except  a  littw  charity. 

But  I  am  now  in  my  seventieth  year; 
what  ean  be  done,  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 
April  S,  1779,  11  f,  m. — ^Easter-eve. — 
This  is  the  time  of  mv  annual  review,  and 
annual  lesolution.  The  review  is  comfort- 
less; little  done.  Part  of  the  Life  of  Dry- 
den  and  the  Life  of  Milton  have  been  writ- 
ten; but  my  mind  has  neither  been  im- 
proved nor  enlarged.  I  have  read  little, 
almoet  nothing.  And  I  am  not  conscious 
that  1  have  gained  any  good,  or  quitted  any 
evil  habits. 

April  4, 1779,  Easter-day. — I  rose  about 
half  an  hour  afler  nine,  transcribed  the 
prayer  written  last  night;  and  by  neglect- 
ing* to  count  time  sat  too  long  at  brea&fast, 
so  that  I  came  to  church  at  the  first  lesson. 
I  attended  the  Litany  pretty  well;  but  in 
the  pew  could  not  hear  the  communion  ser- 
vice, and  missed  the  prayer  for  the  church 
militant.    Before  I  went  to  the  altar,  I  pray- 
ed  the  occasional  prayer.    At  the  altar  I 
commended  my  e  «9,  and  again  prayed  the 
prayer;  I  then  praved  the  collects,  and  again 
my  own  prayer  by  memory.    I  led  out  a 
clause.    I  then  received,  I  hope  with  ear- 
neatnees;  and  while  others  received   sat 
down;  but  thinking  that  posture,  though 
usual,  improper,  I  rose  and  stood.    I  prayed 
a^ain,  in  the  pew,  but  with  what  prayer  I 
have  forgotten. 

MThen  I  used  the  occasional  prayer  at  the 
aliar,  I  added  a  general  purpose, — To  avoid 
idleness. 

I  i^ave  two  shillings  to  the  plate. 
Hefbre  I  went  I  used,  1  think,  my  prayer, 
and  endeavoured  to  calm  my  mind.    After 
toy  return  1  used  it  again,  and  the  collect 
far  the  day.    Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

I  liave  for  some  nights  called  Francis  to 
prayers,  and  last  night  discoursed  with  him 
on  thB  sacrament] 

On  Easter-day,  after  [the]  solemn  ser- 
9t  SU  Paul'k,  [just  descnbed],  I  dined 


>    £i«odoBbtMiB.DanDo«liasaiidherdB^hCflr. 

«  (*nMM  lelisn  (wMdi  0».  Btnimm  tmtxm  not 
«9  b0ve  nadentoad),  probably  mesn  efmt  «ixef, 
««  iXi^y^srfffiyKefMtt."— En.] 


with  him.  Mr.  AHen  the  printer  was  also 
his  guest.  He  was  uncommonlv silent;  and 
I  have  not  wntten  down  any  thing,  except 
a  single  curious  fact,  which,  having  the 
sanction  of  his  inflexible  veracity,  may  be 
received  as  a  striking  instance  of  human  in- 
sensibility and  inconsideration.  As  he  was 
passing  by  a  fishmonger  who  was  skinning 
an  eel  alive,  he  heard  him  "  curse  it,  be- 
cause it  would  not  lie  still.'' 

On  Wednesday,  7th  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.  I  have  not 
marked  what  cx)mpany  was  there.  John- 
son harangued  upon  the  qualities  of  differ- 
ent liquors;  and  spoke  with  great  contempt 
of  claret,  as  so  weak,  that  "  a  man  would 
be  drowned  by  it  before  it  made  him  drunk." 
He  was  persuaded  to  drink  one  glass  of  it, 
that  he  might  judge,  not  from  recollection, 
which  might  be  dim,  but  from  immediate 
sensation.  He  shook  his  head,  and  said, 
"Poor  stuff"!  No,  sir,  claret  is  the  liquor 
for  boys;  port  for  men;  but  he  who  aspires 
to  be  a  hero  (smiling)  must  drink  brandy. 
In  the  first  place,  the  flavour  of  brandy  is 
most  grateful  to  the  palate;  and  then  brandy 
will  do  soonest  for  a  man  what  drinking 
ean  do  (or  him.  There  are,  indeed,  few 
who  are  able  to  drink  brandy.  That  is  a 
power  rather  to  be  wished  for  than  attain- 
ed. And  yet,"  proceeded  he,  "as  in  all 
pleasure  hope  is  a  considerable  part,  I  know 
not  but  fruition  comes  too  quick  by  brandy. 
Florence  wine  I  think  the  worst;  it  is  wine 
only  to  the  eye;  it  is  wine  neither  while 
you  are  drinking  it,  nor  afler  you  have 
drunk  it;  it  neither  pleases  the  taste,  nor 
exhilarates  the  spirits."  I  reminded  him 
how  heartily  he  and  I  used  to  drink  wine 
together,  when  we  were  first  acquainted; 
and  how  I  used  to  have  a  headache  afler 
sitting  up  with  him.  He  did  not  like  to 
have  this  recalled,  or,  perhaps,  thinking 
that  I  boasted  improperly,  resolved  to  have 
a  witty  stroke  at  me;  "  Nay,  sir,  it  was  not 
the  vnne  that  made  your  head  ache,  but  the 
serue  that  I  put  into  it."  Boswell. 
*<What,  sir!  will  sense  make  the  head 
ache.^"  JoHKsoN.  "Yes,  sir  (with  a 
smile),  when  it  is  not  used  to  it"  No 
man  who  has  a  true  relish  of  pleasantry 
could  be  offended  at  this ;  especially  if 
Johnson  in  a  long  intimacy  had  given  him 
repeated  proofs  of  his  regard  and  good  esti- 
mation. I  used  to  say  that  as  he  had  given 
me  a  thousand  pounds  in  praise,  he  had  a 
good  right  now  and  then  to  take  a  guinea 
from  me. 

On  Thursdav,  8lh  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Allan  Ramsay's,  with  Lord 
Graham  3  and  some  other  company.  We 
talked  of  Shakspeare's  witches.    Johnson. 

'  [The  present  [third]  Duke  of  Montrose, 
bom  in  1766.  He  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  in 
1790.— Ed.] 
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<'  They  are  beings  of  bU  own  creation;  they 
are  a  <^ompound  of  malignity  and  meanness, 
without  any  abilities;  and  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  Italian  magician.  Kin^ 
James  says  in  his  '  Dsmonology,'  '  Magi- 
cians command  the  devils:  witches  are 
their  servants.'  The  Italian  magicians  are 
elegant  beings."  Rams  at.  <<  Opera  witch- 
es, not  Drury-lane  witches."  Johnson  ob- 
served, that  abilities  might  be  employed  in 
a  narrow  sphere,  as  in  getting  money, 
which  he  said  he  believed  no  man  could  do 
without  vigorous  parts,  though  concen- 
trated to  a  point.  Ramsat.  <<Yes,  like 
a  strong  horse  in  a  mill;  he  pulls  better." 

Lord  Graham,  while  he  praised  the  beau- 
ty of  Lochlomond,  on  the  banks  of  which 
is  his  family  seat,  complained  of  the  climate, 
and  said  he  could  not  bear  it  JoHNSoii. 
^'Nay,  mv  lord,  don't  talk  so:  you  may 
bear  it  well  enough.  Tour  ancestors  have 
borne  it  more  years  than  I  can  tell."  This 
was  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  antiqui- 
ty of  the  house  of  Montrose.  His  lordship 
told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  only  affectr 
ed  to  complain  of  the  climate,  lest,  if  he  had 
spoken  as  favourably  of  his  country  as  he 
really  thought,  Dr.  Johnson  might  have 
attacked  it.  Johnson  was  very  courteous 
to  Lady  Margaret  Macdonald.  "  Madam," 
said  he,  "  when  I  was  in  the  Isle  of  Sky  i, 
I  heard  of  the  people  running  to  take  the 
stones  off  the  road,  lest  Lady  Margaret's 
horse  should  stumble." 

Lord  Graham  commended  Dr.  Drum- 
mond  at  Naples  as  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talents;  and  added,  that  he  had  a  great  love 
of  liberty.  Johnson.  "He  is  ycmn^s, 
my  lord  (looking  to  his  lordship  with  an 
arch  smile) ,  all  boys  love  liberty,  till  experi- 
ence convinces  them  they  are  not  so  nt  to 
govern  themselves  as  they  imagined.  We 
are  all  agreed  as  to  our  own  liberty;  we 
would  have  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  get; 
but  we  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  liberty  of 
others:  for  in  proportion  as  we  take,  oth- 
ers must  lose.  I  believe  we  hardly  wish 
that  the  mob  should  have  liberty  to  govern 
us.  When  that  was  the  case  some  time 
aeo,  no-man  was  at  liberty  not  to  have  can- 
dles in  his  windows."  Ramsat.  "  The 
result  is,  that  order  is  better  than  confu- 
sion." Johnson.  "The  result  is,  that 
order  cannot  be  had  but  by  subordination." 

On  Friday,  16th  April,  I  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  trial  of  the  unfortunate  Mr. 
Hackman,  who,  in  a  fit  of  frantick  jealous 
love,  had  shot  Miss  Ray,  the  favounte  of  a 
nobleman  3.  Johnson,  in  whose  company 
I  dined  to-day  with  some  other  friends,  was 
much  interested  by  an  account  of  what 

*  [See  ante,  vol.  L  p.  412.— En.] 

*  [His  lordihip  was  twenty-four. — ^Ed.] 

*  [John,  sixth  Earl  of  Sandwk^h.— Es.] 


passed,  and  particultrly  mth  kk  pnyer  for 
the  mercy  of  Heaven.  He  saidi  io  a  iQi> 
emn  fervid  tone,  "  I  hope  he  tkaU  M 
mercer  K" 

This  day  a  violent  altereaiwo  irae  W- 
tween  Johnson  and  Beauelerk,  wfaicb  hiv- 
ing made  much  noise  at  the  time,  I  think  it 
proper,  in  order  to  prevent  any  Aitate  mil- 
representation,  to  give  a  minute  acoouU 
of  it. 

In  talking  of  Hackman,  Johaaon  uptiy 
as  Judge  Biackstone  had  done,  that  hit  be- 
ing furnished  with  two  pistbia  was  a  proof 
that  he  meant  to  shoot  two  perBooa.  Mr. 
Beauelerk  said>  '<No;  for  tnat  every  viie 
man  who  intended  to  shoot  himself  look 
two  pistols,  that  he  might  be  sore  of  doiag 
it  at  once.  Loid ^9  cook  shot  him- 
self with  one  pistol,  and  lived  ten  da^io 

great  agoiw.    Mr. ^t  who  lowd  but- 

tered  mu^tins,  but  durst  not  eat  theo  b^ 
cause  they  disagreed  with  his  stomach,  I^ 
solved  to  shoot  himself;  and  then  he  ate 
three  buttered  muffins  for  breakfast,  beibif 
shooting  himself,  knowing  thatheabouU 
not  be  troubled  with  ind^estioD ;  kt  M 
two  charged  pistols;  one  was  fottod  lyiflf 
charged  upon  the  table  by  him,  aAer  hf 
liad  3iot  himself  with  the  otber."— "  Weil," 
said  Johnson,  with  an  air  of  triamph,  ^'j^ 
see  here  one  pistol  was  sufficient"  Beao- 
clerk  replied  smartly,  <<  Because  it  happeofii 
to  kill  him."    And  either  then  oravcrv 
little  afterwards,  being  piqued  at  Johnson  > 
triumphant  remark,  added, «  This  is  whii 
you  do  n't  know,  and  I  da"   There  ir» 
then  a  cessation  of  the  dispute;  and  tf^ 
minutes  intervened,  during  whieh,  dinw 
and  the  glass  went  on  cheerfully;  ^ 
Johnson  suddenly  and  abruptly  exclaiiOM. 
"  Mr.  Beauelerk,  how  camcyoa  to  talk » 
petulantly  to  me,  as  •  This  is  what  wi 
don't  know,  but  what  I  know?'    Oof 
thing  /  know,  which  you  don't  m^  ^ 
know,  that  jyou  are  very  uncivil.'*  Biif* 
CL£RK.    <<  Because  you  began  by  ^^ 
uncivil  (which  you  always  are).*'   '^ 
words  in  parentbeses  were,  1  belieft,  ^| 
heard  by  Dr.  Johnson.    Here  agwn  thrff 
was  a  c-essation  of  arms.    JohnsontoWJ*' 

*  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  82,  8i.— Ed.] 
»  [•«  Tha  Honourable  [John  Damer].  ■<*  » 
the  Lord  [MUlon,  afterwaids  Eari  of  Dofeb«<cj]. 
shot  himself  at  throe  o*clock  this  oonunf.  tf  *^ 
Bedford  Anns,  in  Covent  Gaidea.    He  «*"  ** 
to  80,000/.  a  jeu,  bat  of  a  ton  rather  too  «> 
centric  to  be  confined  within  the  linHf  c>>|? 
foitane.    Coroner's  verdict,  JAauUff'**^^^ 
Mag.  KMh  Ai«.  irzs— Tboi;«h  the  «S«fj;* 
assnred,  from  what  he  thonght  ^ooi  ndbert!' 
that  Mr.  Damer  was  here  alluded  to,  be  htf^ 
reason  to  sappose  that  aaotber  ^'^d^"*'*'^^ 
ble  name  was  meant,  which,  howe%«r,  w»* 
more  certajaty*  he  does  aot  feBtnm  to  wttf^ 
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that  the  reMon  ^y  he  waited  at  fint  some 
time  without  taking  any  notice  of  what  Mr. 
Beauclerk  aaid,  was  hc^auae  he  was  think- 
ing whether  he  shoukl  resent  it.  But  when 
he  considered  that  there  were  present  a 
young  bid  and  an  eminent  traveller,  two 
men  of  the  workl,  with  whom  he  had  never 
dined  before,  he  was  apprehensive  that 
thev  might  think  they  had  a  right  to  take 
such  literties  with  him  as  Beauclerk  did, 
and  therefore  resolved  he  would  not  let  it 
pass;  adding,  *'  that  he  would  not  appear  a 
coward."  A  little  while  af\er  this,  the  con- 
versation turned  on  the  violence  of  Hack- 
man's  temper.  Johnson  then  said, "  It  was 
his  business  to  e&mmond  his  temper,  as  my 
friend,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  should  nave  done 
some  time  ago.''  BaACci^aaa.  "  I  should 
learn  of  yeu,  sir."  Jobnbok.  "  Sir,  you 
have  given  me  opportunities  enough  of 
leaminff,  when  I  have  been  in  your  compa- 
ny«  No  man  loves  to  he  treated  with  con- 
tempt" BaAircLaaK  Twith  a  polite  incli- 
nation towards  Johnson).  <<  Sir,  you  have 
known  me  twenty  years,  and  however  I 
may  have  treated  others,  you  may  be  sure  I 
comd  never  treat  you  with  contempt." 
Joansov.  '*  Sir,  you  have  said  more  than 
was  necessary."  Thus  it  ended;  and  Beau- 
clerk's  coach  not  having  come  for  him  till 
reiy  late,  Dr.  Johnson  and  another  gentle- 
man sat  with  him  a  long  time  after  the  rest 
of  the  company  were  gone;  and  he  and  1 
dined  at  Beauclerk's  on  the  Saturday  se'n 
night  folk)wing. 

AAer  this  tempest  had  subsided,  I  recol- 
lect the  following  psrticulars  of  his  conver- 
sation: 

<*  I  am  always  for  getting  a  boy  forward 
in  hia  learning;  for  that  is  a  sure  good.  I 
would  let  him  at  firet  read  ofiy  English 
book  which  hsppens  to  engage  nis  atten- 
tion, because  you  have  done  a  great  deal, 
when  you  have  brought  him  to  have  enter- 
tainment from  a  b€K>k*  He'll  get  better 
booka  afterwards." 

BmwHu  ["  I  would  never,"  said  he,  on 
Apofji-  another  occasion,  "  desire  a  young 
9'  s^-  man  to  neglect  his  business  for  the 
parpoee  of  pursumg  his  studies,  because  it 
ta  unreasonable;  I  would  only  desire  him  to 
read  at  those  hours  when  he  would  other- 
wise be  unemployed.  I  will  not  promise 
that  he  will  be  a  Bentlev;  but  if  he  be  a 
lad  of  any  parts,  he  will  certainty  make  a 
aenaible  man."] 

^  [Dr.  Johnson  had  never,  by  his 

y !iiir'l«-  own  account,  been  a  close  student, 
'  and  used  to  advise  ^oun^  people  ne- 
ver to  be  without  a  book  m  their  pocket,  to 
he  read  at  by-times  when  they  hsd  nothing 
else  to  do.  *'  It  hss  been  by  that  means," 
•aid  he  one  day  to  a  boy  at  Mr.  Thrale's» 
«<  that  all  my  luiowledge  hss  been  gained, 
except  what  I  have  picked  up  by  running 
;.  II.  S7 


about  the  worid  with  my  wits  ready  to  ob- 
serve, and  my  tongue  ready  to  taJk.  A  man 
is  seldom  in  a  humour  to  unlock  his  book- 
case, set  his  desk  in  order,  and  betake 
himself  to  serious  studv ;  but  a  retentive 
memory  will  do  something,  snd  a  fellow 
shall  have  strange  credit  given  him,  if  he 
can  but  recollect  striking  passages  from  dif- 
ferent books,  keep  the  authors  separate  in 
his  head,  and  bring  his  stock  of  knowledge 
artfully  into  play:  how  else,"  added  he, 
<<  do  the  gamesters  manage  when  they  play 
for  more  money  than  they  are  worth?" 
His  Dictionary,  however,  could  not,  one 
would  tlnnk,  have  been  written  by  running 
up  and  down;  but  he  really  did  not  consid- 
er it  as  a  great  performance;  and  used  to 
say,  "  That  he  might  have  done  it  easily 
in  two  years,  had  not  his  health  received 
several  shocks  during  the  time." 

When  Mr.  Thrale,  in  consequence  of 
this  declaration,  teased  him  in  the  year 
1769  to  give  a  new  edition  of  it,  because, 
said  he,  there  are  four  or  five  gross  faults  : 
"  Alas,  sir ! "  replied  Johnson,  '*  there  are 
four  or  five  hundred  faults,  instead  of  four 
or  five ;  but  you  do  not  consider  that  it 
would  take  me  up  three  whole  months'  la- 
bour, and  when  the  time  was  expired  the 
work  would  not  be  done."  When  the 
booksellers  set  him  about  it,  however, 
some  years  afler,  he  went  cheerfully  to  the 
business,  said  he  was  well  paid,  and  that 
they  deserved  to  have  it  done  carefully.] 

"  Mallet,  I  believe,  never  wrote  a  single 
line  of  his  projected  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  He  groped  for  materials, 
and  thought  of  it,  till  he  had  exhausted  his 
mind.  Thus  it  sometimes  happens  thai 
men  entangle  themselves  in  their  own 
schemes." 

*'To  be  contradksted  in  order  to  force 
you  to  talk  is  mighty  unpleasing.  You 
shine f  indeed;  but  it  is  by  being  ground/* 

Of  a  ffentleman  who  made  some  fiffure 
among  the  literati  of  his  time  (Mr.  Fituier- 
bert^V  he  said,  **  What  eminence  he  had 
was  oy  a  felicity  of  manner :  he  had  no 
more  learning  than  what  he  could  not  help." 

On  Saturday,  April  34,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Beauclerk's,  with  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nokls,  Mr.  Jones  (afVerwards  Sir  William), 
Mr.  Lanrton,  Mr.  Steevens,  Mr.  Paradise 
and  Dr.  Higgins.  I  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Wilkes  had  attacked  Garrick  to  me,  as  a 
man  who  had  no  friend.  Jobhsov.  '*  I 
believe  he  is  right,  sir.  Ot,  «iicm,  w  ^«c— He 
hsd  friends,  but  no  friend*.  Garrick  was 
so  diffused,  he  had  no  man  to  whom  he  wish- 
ed to  unbosom  himseff.  He  found  people 
always  ready  to  applaud  him,  and  that  al- 

>  [Ssa  ante,  p.  109.— Ed.] 
*  See  veL  i  p.  8S.  and  p.  168  efflhii  vol. 
Boswsu.* 
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ways  for  the  same  thin^:  so  he  saw  life 
wilh  great  unifonnity."  I  took  upon  me, 
for  once,  to  fight  with  Goliath's  weapons, 
and  play  the  sophist. — ^'  Garrick  did  not 
need  a  friend,  as  he  ^ot  from  every  body  all 
he  wanted.  What  is  a  friend?  One  who 
supports  you  and  comforts  you,  while  others 
do  not.  Friendship,  you  know,  sir,  is  the 
cordial  drop,  <  to  make  the  nauseous  draught 
of  life  go  down: '  but  if  the  draught  be  not 
nauseous,  if  it  be  all  sweet,  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  that  drop."  Johnson.  "Ma- 
ny men  would  not  be  content  to  live  so.  I 
hope  I  should  not.  They  would  wish  to 
have  an  intimate  friend,  with  whom  they 
might  compare  minds,  and  cherish  private 
virtues."  One  of  the  company  mentioned 
Lord  Chesterfield,  as  a  man  who  had  no 
friend.  Jo hn son .  <  *  There  were  more  ma- 
terials to  make  friendship  in  Garrick,  had 
he  not  been  so  diffused."  Boswell. 
**  Garrick  was  pure  gold,  but  beat  out  to 
thin  leaf.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  tinsel." 
Johnson.  "  Garrick  was  a  very  good  man, 
the  cheerfulest  man  of  his  age ;  a  decent 
liver  in  a  profession  which  is  supposed  to 
give  indulgence  to  licentiousness ;  and  a 
man  who  save  away  freely  money  acquired 
by  himself.  He  began  the  worki  with  a 
great  hunger  for  money;  the  son  of  a  half- 
pay  ofiicer,  bred  in  a  family  whose  study 
was  to  make  four-pence  do  as  much  as 
others  made  four-^nce-halfpenny  do.  But 
when  he  had  got  money,  he  was  very  libe- 
ral." I  presumed  to  animadvert  on  his 
eulogy  on  Garrick,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets."  "  You  say,  sir,  his  death  eclipsed 
the  gaiety  of  nations."  Johnson.  "I 
could  not  have  said  more  nor  less.  It  is 
the  truth;  eeUp$ed,  not  extinguished;  and 
his  death  did  eclipse :  it  was  hke  a  storm." 
Boswell.  "Butwny  nations?  Did  his 
gaiety  extend  further  than  his  own  na- 
tion?" Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  some  ex- 
aggeration must  be  allowed.  Besides,  na- 
tions may  be  said,  if  we  allow  the  Scotch 
to  be  a  nation,  and  to  have  gaiety — ^which 
they  have  not  Vou  are  an  exception, 
though.  Come,  f^entlonen,  let  us  candidly 
admit  that  there  is  one  Scotchman  who  is 
cheerful."  Beauclbrk.  **  But  he  is  a 
very  unnatural  Scotchman."  I,  however, 
continued  to  think  the  compliment  to  Gar* 
rick  hyperbolically  untrue.  His  acting 
had  ceased  some  time  before  his  death  ;  at 
any  rate,  he  had  acted  in  Ireland  but  a 
short  time,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and 
never  in  Scotland.  I  objected  also  to  what 
appears  an  anti-climax  of  praise,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  preceding  panegyrick — 
"  and  diminished  the  publick  stock  of  harm- 
less pleasure ! "  "  Is  not  harmle$»  pleasure 
very  tame?"  Johnson.  "Nay,  sir, 
harmless  pleasure  is  the  highest  praise. 
Pleasure  is  a  word  of  dubious   import; 


pleasure  is  m  general  daogerom,  and  per- 
nicious  to  virtue ;  to  be  able  therefore  to 
furnish  pleasure  that  is  harmless,  pleutire 
pure  and  unalloyed,  is  as  great  a  power  is 
man  can  possess."  This  was,  perhaps,  is 
ingenious  a  defence  as  could  be  made;  siiil, 
however,  I  was  not  satisfied  i. 

[To  Sir  J.  Hawkins  be  said,  nni. 
"  Garrick,  I  hear,  complains  that  I  Ap«f^ 
am  the  only  popular  author  of  hia  ^^ 
time  who  has  exhibited  no  praise  of  him  ia 
print ;  but  he  is  mistaken,  Akenide  bai 
forborne  to  mention  him.  Some  indeed 
are  lavish  in  their  applaoseof  allwhocome 
within  the  compass  of  their  recolleetioD ; 
vet  he  who  praises  every  body  praises  OO' 
body;  when  both  scales  are  equally  loadct), 
neither  can  preponderate."] 

A  celebrated  wit^  being  mentMoed,  he 
said,  **  One  may  sav  of  him  as  was  isid  of 
a  French  wit,  11  n'«  de  t^esprU  ffi  tmtkt 
Dieu,  I  have  been  several  times  io  eoinpi- 
ny  with  him,  but  never  perceived  aoystroof 
power  of  wit.  He  produce!  a  general  i- 
feet  by  various  means ;  he  has  a  cbeerfol 
countenance  and  a  gay  voice.  Beeidis, 
his  trade  is  wit  It  would  be  as  wild  is 
him  to  come  into  company  withoat  Toerri* 
ment,  as  for  a  highwayman  to  take  the  road 
without  his  pistols. " 

Talking  of  the  effects  of  drinkisg,  ^ 
said,  <*  Drinking  may  be  practised  with 
great  prudence;  a  man  who  exposes  kio- 
self  when  lie  is  intoxicated  has  not  the  art 
of  getting  drunk;  a  sober  man  who  hiP* 
pens  occasionally  to  get  drunk,  nm^ 
enough  goes  into  a  new  company,  which  a 
man  who  has  been  drinking  should  aerer 
do.  Such  a  man  will  undertake  amr  thine; 
he  is  without  skill  in  inebriation.  1  ned  H) 
slink  home  when  I  had  drunk  too  mofh. 
A  man  accustomed  to  self-examinatiofl  viU 
be  conscious  when  he  is  drunk,  tboagh  ao 
habitual  drunkard  will  not  be  consciossof 
it.  I  knew  a  physician,  who  for  tweotr 
years  was  not  sober;  yet  in  a  pamphlet, 
which  he  wrote  upon  fevers,  he  appealed 
to  Garrick  and  me  for  bis  vindieatioo  (toid 
a  charge  of  drunkennesa.    A  bookselleT^ 

^  [Most  readecB  wiU  agne  with  Mc  B««<B 
that  this  enlogivm  ia  not  veiy  happily  a9i]ffeMd ; 
yet  it  appeals  to  have  beea  aatis&dAiy  to  G4^ 
rick's  immediate  frieadt.  for  it  is  ioaciibed  oaw 


cenotaph  erected  by  Mcs.  Garrick  to  bii  vatm»l 
in  Lichfield  Cathedral.  Harwood*$  Biterf  9J 
Liehfieid,  p.  86 ^Eo.] 

'  [It  has  been  somsted  to  the  editor  that  3lr. 
Geoige  Selwyu  is  Mre  meant ;  bat  be  eas^ 
trace  any  aoqnaintance  between  Selwya  sad  Jd0- 
son. — Ed.] 

3  [This  was  Andrew  Bfiller,  of  whom,  v^ 
talking  one  day  of  the  patronage  the  grcst  «o^ 
times  affect  to  give  to  literatnra  and  lltavy  ^^ 
Johnson  said,  *'  Andrew  Miller  b  the  M*ct^ 
of  the  age.'*— Osce*.  Jtpoph.  p.  aoa.'£».l 
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(namingf  hiin>  who  wt  a  large  fortune  by 
trade  was  so  nabitually  and  equably  drunk, 
that  his  most  intimate  friends  never  perceiv- 
ed that  he  was  more  sober  at  one  time  than 
another." 

Talking  of  celebrated  and  successful  ir- 
regular practisers  in  ph^sick,  he  said, 
**  Tavbr  ^  was  the  most  ignorant  man  I 
ever  knew,  but  sprightly;  Ward,  the  dull- 
est. Taylor  challenged  me  once  to  talk 
Latin  with  him,"  laughing.  ''I  quoted 
some  of  Horace,  which  he  took  to  be  a  part 
of  my  own  speech.  He  said  a  few  words 
weli  enough.**  Beauclerk.  **  I  remem- 
ber, sir,  you  said,  that  Taylor  was  an  in- 
stance how  far  impudence  could  carry  ig- 
norance." Mr.  Beauclerk  was  very  enter- 
taining this  day,  and  told  us  a  number  of 
short  stories  in  a  lively  elegant  manner,  and 
with  that  air  of  the  world  which  has  I  know 
not  what  impressive  effect,  as  if  there  was 
something  more  than  is  expressed,  or  than 
perhane  we  could  perfectly  understand. 
As  Johnson  and  I  accompamed  Sir  Joshua 
Reynokis  in  his  coach,  Johnson  said, 
**  There  is  in  Beauclerk  a  predominance 
over  his  company,  that  one  does  not  like. 
But  he  is  a  raan  who  has  lived  so  much  in 
the  world,  that  he  has  a  short  story  on  every 
occasion:  he  is  always  ready  to  talk,  and  is 
never  exhausted.** 

Johnson  and  I  passed  the  evening  at 
Miss  Reynolds*is,  Sir  Joshua's  sister.  I 
mentioned  that  an  eminent  friend  ^  of 
ovB,  talking  of  the  common  remark,  that 
afiection  descends,  said,  that  "  this  was 
wisely  3  contrived  for  the  preservation  of 
mankind;  for  which  it  was  not  so  necessary 
that  there  should  be  affection  from  children 
to  parents,  as  from  parents  to  children;  nay, 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  that  view  tnough 
children  shoukl  at  a  certain  age  eat  their 
parents."  Joansoxr.  "But,  sir,  if  this 
were  known  generallv  to  be  the  case,  parents 
vrould  not  have  anection  for  children." 
BoswEitL.  "  True,  sir;  for  it  is  in  expec- 
latioii  of  a  return  that  parents  are  so  atten- 
tive to  their  children;  and  I  know  a  very 
gretly  instance  of  a  little  girl  of  whom  her 
ither  was  very  fond,  who  once,  when  he 
was  in  a  melancholy  fit,  and  had  gone  to 
bed^  peraoaded  him  to  rise  in  good  humour 
by  saying,  *  My  dear  papa,  please  to  set  up, 
and  let  roe  help  you  on  with  your  clothes, 
that  I  may  learn  to  do  it  when  you  are  an 
oldmaa.*^ 

'  Tlie  ChevBlier  Taylor,  the  celebrated  ocolist 
— ^Maloke. 

*  rPtobably  Mr.  Barke.— £o.] 

'  [Wifely  and  mercifully ;  wUelv  to  eDsore 
the  prenrvation  and  education  of  children,  and 
nurei/utty  to  render  lees  afflictive  the  loas  of 
paroBlSy  whkb,  in  the  coane  of  aatore,  childreo 
aaficr.— Ed.] 


Soon  afler  this  time  a  little  incident  oc- 
curred, which  I  will  not  suppress,  because 
I  am  desirous  that  my  work  should  be,  as 
much  as  is  consistent  with  the  strictest 
truth,  an  antidote  to  the  false  and  injurious 
notions  of  his  character,  which  have  been 
given  by  others,  and  therefore  I  infuse 
every  drop  of  genuine  sweetness  into  my 
biographical  cup. 
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TO   DR.  JOHNSON. 
«  SouOi-AuilJey-street «,  Monday,  2601  Aprfl. 

**  Mt  dear  sir, — I  am  in  great  pain  with 
an  inflamed  foot,  and  obliged  to  keep  my 
bed,  so  am  prevented  from  having  the 
pleasure  to  dine  at  Mr.  Ramsay ^s  to-day, 
which  is  very  hard;  and  my  spirits  are  sad- 
ly sunk.  Will  you  be  so  frienaly  as  to  come 
and  sit  an  hour  with  me  in  the  evening  ?  I 
am  ever  your  most  faithful  and  affectionate 
humble  servant,       '<  James  Boswell." 


<c 


TO    MR.    BOSWELL 

**  Harley-street. 

"  Mr.  s  JoHivsoN  laments  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Boswell,  and  will  come  to  him." 

He  came  to  me  in  the  evening,  and 
brouglit  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  I  need 
scarcely  say,  that  their  conversation,  while 
they  sat  by  my  bedside,  was  the  most  pleas- 
inpr  opiate  to  pain  that  could  have  been  ad- 
mmistered. 

Johnson  being  now  better  disposed  to 
obtain  information  concerning  Pope  than 
he  was  last  year  6,  sent  by  me  to  my  Lord 
Marchmont  a  present  of  those  volumes  of 
his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  which  were  at 
this  time  published,  with  a  request  to  have 
permission  to  wait  on  him;  and  his  lord- 
ship, who  had  called  on  him  twice,  obliging- 
ly  appnointed  Saturday,  the  first  of  May,  for 
receiving  us. 

On  that  morning  Johnson  came  to  me 
from  Streatham,  and  af\er  drinking  choco- 
late at  General  Paoli's  in  South-Audley- 
street,  we  proceeded  to  Lord  Marchmont's 
in  Curzon-street.  His  lordship  met  us  at 
the  door  of  his  library,  and  with  great 
politeness  said  to  Johnson,  "  I  am  not  going 
to  make  an  encomium  upon  myself,  by  tell- 
ing you  the  high  respect  I  have  for  you, 
sir."  Johnson  was  exceedingly  courteous  ; 
and  the  interview,  which  lasted  about  two 
hours,  during  which  the  earl  communicated 
his  anecdotes  of  Pope,  was  as  agreeable  as 
I  could  have  wished.  [His  first  Hswk. 
question,  as  he  told  Sir  J.  Haw-  '^^i^'*' 
kins,  was,  "  What  kind  of  a  man  ^  ^ 
was  Mr.  Pope  in  his  conversation  ?  "    His 

*  [TheraaklenoeofGeDeral  Paoli — ^Eo.] 

*  [See,  as  to  his  calling  himself  Mr,  Joluiion» 
ante,  vol.  I  pp.  218,  (n.)  and  618.— Ed.] 

*  See  p.  191  of  this  volame.^-Bo8WBi.u 
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lordBliip  answered,  "  That  if  the  conversa- 
tion did  not  take  something  of  a  lively  or 
epigrammatick  turn,  he  fell  asleep,  or,  per- 
haps, pretended  to  be  so."]  When  we 
came  out,  I  said  to  Johnson,  "  that,  consid- 
ering his  lordship's  civility,  I  should  have 
been  vexed  if  he  had  again  failed  to  come*" 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  would  rather  have  given 
twenty  pounds  than  not  to  have  come." 
I  accompanied  him  to  Streatham,  where  we 
dined,  and  returned  to  town  in  the  even- 
ing. 

On  Monday,  May  3, 1  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Dilly*s.  I  pressed  him  this  day  for 
his  opinion  on  the  passage  in  Pamell,  con- 
cerning which  I  had  in  vain  questioned 
him  in  several  letters,  and  at  length  obtain- 
ed it  in  due  form  of  law, 

•«  CASE  FOR  DR.  JOHNSON'S  OPINION  ; 

«*Sd  oTMay.lTTS. 

"Pamell,  in  his  •Hermit,'  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

'  To  clear  thin  doabt,  to  know  the  woridbyaight. 
To  find  if  hook8  and  swains  report  it  right 
<For  yet  by  stoaifiB  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wand'ring  o'er  the  nightly 
dew),* 

b  there  not  a  contradiction  in  its  being^r«l 
supposed  that  the  Hermit  knew  both  what 
books  and  swains  reported  of  the  world; 
yet  afterwards  said,  that  he  knew  it  by 
swains  alone  1 " 

"  I  think  it  an  inaccuracy.  He  mentions 
two  instructers  in  the  first  line,  and  says  he 
had  only  one  in  the  next  i." 

1  <*  I  do  not,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  **  see  any 
difficulty  in  this  paasaee,  and  wonder  that  Dr. 
Johnson  should  have  acknowledged  it  to  be  maC' 
aarate.  The  Hermit,  it  should  be  obserred,  had 
no  actual  experience  irf'the  worid  whatsoever :  all 
his  knowledge  oonceming  it  had  been  t>btamed  in 
two  wajTS  ;  from  books,  and  from  the  relations 
of  those  country  swains  who  had  seen  a  little  of 
it  The  plain  meaning,  thenfore,  is,  <  To  clear 
his  doufato  coneeming  Providence,  and  to  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  the  world  by  actual  experience; 
to  see  whether  the  accounts  iumished  by  books, 
or  by  the  oral  communications  of  swains,  were 
just  representatiens  of  it; '  (I  say  swainst"]  for 
his  oral  or  viva  voce  information  had  been  obtaiz»- 
ed  from  that  part  of  mankind  alone^  &c.  The 
word  alone  here  does  not  relate  to  the  whole  of 
the  precedinjg  line,  as  has  been  supposed,  but,  by 
a  common  license,  to  the  words,  of  all  mankina, 
which  are  understood,  and  of  which  it  is  restric- 
tive.** Mr.  Malone,  it  must  be  owned,  liaa  shown 
much  critical  iqgenuity  in  his  explanation  of  this 
passage.  His  interpretation,  however,  seems  to 
me  much  too  recondite.  IThe  meaning  of  the 
passage  may  be  ceitab  enough ;  but  snvely  the 
expression  is  conlused,  and  one  put  of  it  contra- 
dictory to  the  other.--6o«wxLL.  But  why  too 
reeonUte  7  When  a  meaning  is  given  to  a  pas- 
Mge  by  underatamfing  woids  in  an  ancemmon 
the  inleipretation  may  be  said  to  be  reeon- 


This  evening  I  set  out  for  Seollaai 

['*T0   MES.   ASTON. 

^'Dkas  madam, — When   I  sent 
you  the  little  books,  I  was  not  mt  ^ 
that  you  were  well  enough  to  take 
the  trouble  of  reading  them,  but  have  latdr 
heard  from  Mr.  G  reeves  that  you  sit  mm 
recovered.     I  hope  you  will  gain  more  and 
more  strength,  and  live  many  and  Daar 
years,  and  I  shall  come  a^ain  to  Stowhill, 
and  live  as  I  used  to  do,  with  you  ud  dear 
Mrs.  Oastrel. 

<'I  am  not  well:  my  ni^hta  are  veiy 
troublesome,  and  my  breath  is  short ;  bat  \ 
know  not  that  it  grows  much  wone.  1 
wish  to  see  you.  Mrs.  Harvey  baa  jast 
sent  to  me  to  dine  with  her,  and  I  UTe 
promised  to  wait  on  her  to-morrow. 

<'Mr.  Green  comes  home  loaded  vi^ 
curiosities^,  and  will  be  able  to  gi?e  kia 
friends  new  entertainment.  When  I  cone, 
it  will  be  great  entertainment  to  me  if  1  can 
find  you  and  Mrs.  Gastrel  well,  and  wil> 
ling  to  receive  me.  I  am,  deareat  madaoi, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Joasfoi."] 

"  TO  MRS.  LUCT  PORTBR,  IN  LICHFIELD. 

"  Dear  madam, — Mr.  Green  has 
informed  me  that  you  are  much  ^ 
better;  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  von 
that  I  am  glad  of  it  I  cannot  boast  of  be- 
ing much  better;  my  old  nocturnal  ctn- 
plaint  still  pursues  me,  and  my  respiratioo 
IS  difficult,  though  much  easier  than  vixii 
I  led  you  the  summer  before  last  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thrale  are  wellj  miaa  haa  beea  a 
little  indisposed;  but  she  is  eot  well  agaia. 
They  have,  since  the  loss  of  their  boy,  had 
two  daughters ;  but  they  seem  likeiy  to 
want  a  son. 

dite,  and,  however  inseniouB,  ntaj  be  ^asfoit^ 
not  to  be  aoimd;  bat  wnen  wordi  are  esphuMJa 
theu*  ordimuy  acceptation,  and  the  ezpBatioi 
which  ii  fiuriy  dednoed  fiom  them,  witM  tsj 
force  or  eooatiaint,  is  alao  peifectly  jartifiedbjr  Aa 
oontait,  it  saiely  may  be  aaMy  acnpled;  ladthc 
calling  such  an  eiplicatioa  recondiiei  wInb  m<^ 
tfig  else  can  be  said  againsi  if ,  wil  not  na^ 
it  the  lea  joat^MALOirB.  [It  ii  odd  ms^ 
that  theae  oritica  did  not  think  it  noUk  ^ 
while  to  consult  the  onginal  for  the  asnct  wffdi 
on  which  they  were  exerciriag  their  ia|«sii 
ty.  Pamell's  wor^  are  not  "if  bosh  ^nd 
swains,**  bat  •«  if  books  or  nffotni,"  wlaea 
might  mean,  not  that  books  and  swaiai  agretd, 
hot  that  they  differed,  and  that  the  Hemdi'i 
doabt  was  excited  by  the  difTereoce  beiweea  hii 
aathoritiea.  This,  howo-er,  wimk)  make  aogn^ 
alteration  in  the  qnestion,  on  which  Dr.  Joboma  * 
decinon  seems  jnsL — Ed.] 

'  [Afr.  Green,  it  wiU  be  reooUseted.  bd  a 
museum  at  LicUield. — ^Eo.j 
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« I  hope  yon  had  aome  booiw  which  I 
Bent  you.  I  was  aony  for  poor  Mra.  Ade^a 
death,  aod  am  afraid  you  will  be  aometimes 
solitary;  but  endeavour,  whether  alone  or 
in  eompany ,  to  keep  yourself  cheerful.  My 
iiriends  likewise  die  very  fast;  but  such  la 
the  state  of  man.  I  am,  dear  love,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHvsoir." 

He  had,  before  I  left  London,  resumed 
the  eonverBstion  concerning  the  appear- 
ance of  a  ghoat  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
which  Mr.  John  Wesle^r  believed,  but  to 
which  Johnson  did  not  give  credit  I  was, 
however,  desirous  to  examine  the  question 
closely,  and  at  the  same  time  wiahed  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  Mr.  John  Wesley; 
for  though  I  diflfered  from  him  in  some 
points,  I  admired  his  various  talents  and 
loved  his  pioua  zeal.  At  iny  request,  there- 
fore.  Dr.  Johnson  gave  me  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  him. 

"  TO  TBS  BKVBREICD  MR.  JOHN  WE9LBT. 

'*  Sd  May,  1779. 

'*  Sift,— Mr.  Boswell,  a  gentleman  who 
haa  been  long  known  to  me,  is  desirous  of 
being  kaown  to  you,  and  haa  asked  this 
leeommendatioB,  which  I  give  him  with 
great  willingness,  because  I  think  it  very 
much  to  be  willed  Uiat  worthy  and  re- 
Ji^oua  men  shoukl  be  acquainted  with  each 
other.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, **  Sam.  JoHif 809." 

Mr.  Wesley  being  in  the  course  of  his 
ministry  at  Edinburgh,  I  presented  this 
/etter  to  him,  and  was  very  politely  received. 
I  beggfed  to  have  it  returned  to  me,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  His  state  of  the 
evidence  as  to  the  ghost  did  not  satisfy 


▼ol.  U. 


[He  made  this  year  liis  usual  ex- 
cunion  into  the  midland  oonntiea; 
bat  his  visit  waa  shortened  by  the  alarming 
iilnem  of  Mr.  Thrale.] 

''to  MRS.  THRALE. 

*«  Uchdeld,  SBOi  May,  iria. 

'^  I  have  now  been  here  a  week, 
and  will  trv  to  give  you  my  jour- 
nal, or  such  parts  of  it  aa  are  fit, 
in  tny  mind,  for  communication. 

«<  On  Friday,  We  set  out  about  twelve, 
ind  lay  at  Daventrv. 

«<  On  Saturday,  We  dined  with  Rann  at 
ravcntry*  He  mtercepted  us  at  the  town's 
nd»  I  saw  Tom  Johnson,  who  had  hard- 
r  life  to  know  that  I  was  with  him.  I 
e>ar  t%m  is  since  dead.  In  the  evening  I 
une  to  l^ucy,  and  walked  to  Stowhill. 
[t9.  Ajston  waa  gone  or  going  to  bed.  I 
d  not  eee  her. 
«<  ^ojuiaiy. — After  dinner  I  went  to  Stow* 


hill,  and  waa  verv  kindly  received.  At 
night  I  saw  my  old  friend  Brodhurstr— you 
know  himr-^the  playfellow  of  my  infancy, 
and  gave  him  a  guinea. 

"Monday. — Dr.  Taylor  came,  and  we 
went  with  Mrs.  Cobb  to  GreenhiU  Bower. 
I  had  not  seen  it,  perhaps,  for  fiAy  years. 
It  is  much  degenerated.      Every    thing 

grows  old.  Taylor  is  to  fetch  me  next 
aturday. 

"  Mr.  Green  came  to  see  us,  and  I  order- 
ed»8ome  physick. 

*<  Tuesday. — Physick,  and  a  little  com* 
pany.  I  dined,  I  think,  with  Lucy  both 
Monday  and  Tuesday. 

"  Wednesday,  Thursday. — I  had  a  few 
visits,  from  Peter  Garrick  among  the  reat, 
and  dined  at  Stowhill.  My  breath  very 
short. 

<<  Friday.— I  dined  at  Stowhill.  I  have 
taken  physick  four  days  together. 

"  Saturday. — Mrs.  Aston  took  me  out  in 
her  chaise,  an<{  was  very  kind.  I  dined 
with  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  came  to  Lucy,  with 
whom  I  found,  as  I  hsd  done  the  first  day, 
Lady  Smith  and  Miss  Vyse."] 

[*'  TO   MRS.    THRALE. 

*«  Aahbourne,  1401  Jmia,  1779. 

"  Tour  account  of  Mr.  Thrale's  Letten, 
illness  1  is  very  terrible;  but  ^*>|!*- 
when  I  remember  that  he  seems  '•  *^»  "»*** 
to  have  it  peculiar  to  his  constitution — that 
whatever  oistemper  he  has,  he  always  haa 
his  head  affected-^I  am  less  frighted.  The 
seizure  was,  I  think,  not  apoplectical,  but 
hysterical,  and  therefore  not  dangerous  to 
life.  I  would  have  you,  however,  consult 
such  physicians  as  you  think  you  can  best 
trust.  Bromfield  seems  to  have  done  well, 
and,  by  his  practice,  seems  not  to  suspect 
an  apoplexy.  That  is  a  solid  and  funda- 
mental comfort.  I  remember  Dr.  Marsigli, 
an  Italian  physician,  whose  seizure  waa 
more  violent  than  Mr.  Thrale's,  for  he  fell 
down  helpless;  but  his  case  was  not  con- 
sidered as  of  much  danger,  and  he  went 
safe  home,  and  is  now  a  professor  at  Padua. 
His  fit  waa  considered  as  only  hysterical."] 

['*  TO    MRS.    THRALE. 

"  Aflhboonie,  17th  June,  1T79. 

'<  It  is  certain  that  your  first  letter 
did  not  alarm  me  in  proportion  to  the 
danger,  for  indeed  it  dia  not  describe  the 
danger  as  it  wasr  I  am  glad  thst  ^ou 
have  Heberden;  and  hope  ms  restoratives 
and  his  preservatives  will  both  be  efiectiial. 
In  the  preservatives,  dear  Mr.  Thrale  must 
concur;  yet  what  can  he  reform  ?  or  what 

*  [A  Beriou  apoplectic  attack,  which  waa  the 
precnraor  of  another  of  the  same  natore  which  ter- 
iDinatad  his  eiirtqBce  in  the  conns  of  the  ensaiog 
year. — ^En.] 
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can  he  add  to  his  regularity  and  temperance  ? 
He  can  only  sleep  less.  We  will  do,  how- 
ever, all  we  can.  I  go  to  Lichfield  to-mor- 
row, with  intent  to  hasten  to  Streat- 
harn. 

"  Both  Mrs.  Aston  and  Dr.  Taylor  have 
had  strokes  of  the  palsy.  The  lady  was 
sixty-eight,  and  at  that  age  has  gained 
ground  upon  it;  the  doctor  is,  you  Know, 
not  young,  and  he  is  quite  well,  only  sus- 
picious of  every  sensation  in  the  peccant 
arm.  I  hope  my  dear  master^s  case  is  yet 
slighter,  and  that,  as  his  age  is  less,  his  re- 
covery will  he  more  perfect.  Let  him  keep 
his  thoughts  diverted  and  his  mind  easy."] 

r««TO    HENRY   THRALE,  ESQ. 

"  UchAeld,  23d  June,  177a 

"  Dear  sir, — To  show  you  how  well  I 
think  of  your  health,  I  have  sent  you  an 
hundred  pounds  to  keep  for  me.  It  will 
come  within  one  day  of  quarter  day,  and 
that  day  you  must  give  me.  I  came  by 
it  in  a  very  uncommon  manner,  and  would 
not  confound  it  with  the  rest. 

"  My  wicked  miatresa  talks  as  if  she 
thought  it  possible  for  me  to  be  indifferent 
or  negligent  about  your  health  or  hers.  If 
I  could  have  done  any  good,  I  had  not  de- 
layed an  hour  to  come  to  you,  and  I  will 
come  very  soon  to  try  if  my  advice  can  be 
of  any  use,  or  my  company  of  any  enter- 
tainment. 

"  What  can  be  done,  you  must  do  for 
yourself.  Do  not  let  any  uneasy  thought 
settle  in  your  mind.  Cheerfulness  and  ex- 
ercise are  your  great  remedies.  Nothing 
is  for  the  present  worth  your  anxiety. 
Vivere  Icett  is  one  of  the  great  rules  of 
health.  I  believe  it  will  be  ffood  to  ride 
often,  but  never  to  weariness;  ror  weariness 
is  itself  a  temporary  resolution  of  the  nerves, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided.  Labour  is 
exercise  continued  to  fatigue ;  exercise  is 
labour  used  only  while  it  produces  plea- 
sure. 

"  Above  all,  keep  your  mind  quiet.  Do 
not  think  with  earnestness  even  of  your 
health,  but  think  pn  such  things  as  may 
please  without  too  much  agitation;  among 
which,  I  hope,  is,  dear  sir,  your,  &c."] 

["  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

«27ih  July,  1779. 

"  Dear  madam, — I  have  sent  what 

Jg"-     I  can  for  your  German  friend  >.    At 

this  time  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 

any  money,  and  1  cannot  give  much.    I 

*  [It  is  dae  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
inexhaustible  charity  to  insert  this  otherwise  insig- 
nificant note.  When  he  says  that  he  cannot  give 
much,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  his  only  filed 
income  was  his  pendon  of  800/.  a  year,  and  that 
he  bad  foar  or  five  eleemos3niary  inmates  m 
house. — Ed.] 


am,  madam,  your  moat  affectknute  sad 
most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Jonjrsojf*"] 

I  did  not  write  to  Johnson,  as  usual,  up> 
on  my  return  to  my  family;  but  tried  how 
he  would  be  affected  bv  my  silence.  Mr. 
Dilly  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  'note  which  be 
received  from  him  on  the  ISth  of  July,  is 
these  words: 

''  TO  MR.  DILLT. 

'*  Sir, — Since  Mr.  Boswell's departure,  I 
have  never  heard  from  him.  Pleaae  \^^ 
send  word  what  yon  know  of  htm,  and 
whether  you  have  sent  my  books  to  his  la- 
dy.   I  am,  &c.  "  Sam.  Johkbok." 


My  readers  will  not  doubt  that  his 
tude  about  me  was  very  flattering. 


*'T0   JAMES   BOSWELL,    KSQ.* 

*•  ISUi  J«l7,  im. 

Dear  sir, — ^What  can  possibly  hare 
happened,  that  keeps  us  two  such  siraogtis 
to  each  other?  I  expected  to  have  bean) 
from  you  when  you  came  home:  1  expect' 
ed  afterwards.  I  went  into  the  oovntrr 
and  returned;  and  yet  there  is  no  leiier 
from  Mr.  Boswell.  No  ill,  I  hope,  has 
happened ;  and  if  ill  should  happen,  whT 
should  it  be  concealed  from  him  who  krvrs 
you?  Is  it  a  fit  of  humour,  that  has  di»> 
posed  you  to  try  who  can  hoU  out  loiire«< 
without  writing?  If  it  be,  you  hsTe  the 
victory.  But  I  am  afraid  of  somrthib^ 
bad;  set  me  free  from  my  suspicions^ 

"  My  thoughts  are  at  present  employed 
in  guessing  the  reason  of  your  silencer  y^ 
must  not  expect  that  I  should  teJl  yon  as/ 
thing,  if  I  had  any  thing  to  tell.  MTtitt^ 
pray  write  to  me,  and  let  me  know  ^rhat 
18  or  what  has  been  the  cause  of  this  kMV 
interruption.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  m»j»< 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

'*  Sam.  JoBKsosr.^ 


cc 
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TO   DR.    SAMUEL   JOHlfSOXf. 

<^Mt  dear  sir, — What  may  be 
denominated  a  supine  indolence  oT 
has  been  my  state  of  existence  since  I 
returned  to  Scotland.    In  a  Hvelier 
had  often  suffered  severely  from  lons^ 
vals  of  silence  on  your  part;  and  I  had 
been  chid  by  you  for  expressing  my 
ness.    I  was  willing  to  take  sdvantft^^e 
my  insensibility,  and  while  1  could  be^T 
experiment,  to  try  whether  your 
for  me  would,  afler  an  unusual  at! 
my  part,  make  you  write  first    This 
noon  I  have  had  a  very  high  st 
by  receiving  your  kind  fetter  of  inqoirv 
which  I  most  gratefully  thank  yon^     ^ 
doubtful  if  it  was  right  to  make  ih^ 
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ment;  though  I  have  gained  bv  it.  1  was 
beginDing  to  grow  tender,  and  to  upbraid 
myself,  especially  after  having  dreamt  two 
nights  ago  that  I  was  with  you.  I,  and 
my  wife,  and  my  four  children,  are  all  well. 
1  would  not  dela^  one  post  to  answer  your 
letter;  but  as  it  is  late,  I  have  not  time  to 
do  more.  You  shall  soon  hear  from  me, 
upon  many  and  various  particulars ;  and  I 
shall  never  again  put  you  to  any  test.  I 
am,  with  veneration,  my  dear  sir,  your 
most  obliged  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

"  James  Boswell." 

On  the  23d  of  July,  I  wrote  to  him  again; 
and  gave  him  an  account  of  my  last  inter- 
view with  mv  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Edward 
Diily,  at  his  brother's  house  at  Southill  in 
Bedfordshire,  where  he  died  soon  ader  I 
parted  from  him,  leaving  me  a  very  kind 
remembrance  of  his  regard. 

I  inlbrmed  him  tliat  Lord  Hailes,  who 
had  promised  to  furnish  him  with  some 
anecdotes  for  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
had  sent  roe  three  instances  of  Prior's  bor- 
rowing from  ChnUfouldj  in  Reeueil  des 
Poetesy  tome  S.  Epigram"  To  John  I  owed 
great  obligation,"  p.  35.  «  To  the  Duke 
of  NoaiUes,"  p.  32.  "  Sauntering  Jack  and 
idle  Joan,"  p.  35. 

My  letter  was  a  pretty  long  one,  and 
contained  a  variety  or  particulars ;  but  he, 
it  should  seem,  had  not  attended  to  it ;  for 
his  next  to  me  was  as  follows: 

*^  TO  JAMBS    BOSWBLL,    BSq. 

**  SCnsdiam,  9dk  fiept.  1719. 

**  Mr  DBAS  SIB, — Are  you  playing  the 
same  trick  again ,  and  trying  who  can  keep 
silence  longest?  Remember  that  all  tricks 
are  either  knavish  or  childish;  and  that  it 
is  as  foolish  to  make  experiments  upon  the 
constancy  of  a  friend,  as  upon  the  chastity 
of  a  wife. 

'*  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  second 
fit  of  silence,  I  cannot  conjecture;  but  after 
one  trick,  I  will  not  be  cheated  by  another, 
nor  w'ill  harass  my  thoughts  with  conjec- 
tures about  the  motives  of  a  man  who, 
probably,  acts  only  by  caprice.  I  therefore 
Buppoae  jTou  are  well,  and  that  Mrs. 
BcisweU  IS  well  too,  and  that  the  fine 
(tmuiier  has  restored  Lord  Auchinleck. 
i  am  much  better  than  you  lef\  me;  I 
/link  I  am  better  than  when  I  was  in 
k^otland. 

'*  I  Ibrgpot  whether  I  informed  you  that 

ooT    Thrale    has  been  in  ^reat  danger. 

f  ra.  'Flirale  likewise  has  miscarried,  and 

(*en  mach  indisposed  K    Every  body  else 

vrelL      Uangton  is  in  camp.     I  intend  to 

*  £Tbe  Editor  flaip«wlf  that  the  veiaai  on  Mn. 
Iirsle'a  tKatty-fifth  birthday,  which  be  had  placed 
«|0r  sba  y«sr  1777  (oiKe,  p.  87),  sboobl  rather 
lyas  he findi  in  Johiifon*a  lettan  to  that 


put  Lord  Hailes's  description  of  Dryden^ 
into  another  edition,  and,  as  I  know  his  ac- 
curacy, wish  he  would  consider  the  dates, 
which  I  could  not  always  settle  to  my  own 
mind. 

"Mr.  Thrale  goes  to  Brighthehnstone, 
about  Michaelmas,  to  be  jolly  and  ride 
a-huntinff.  I  shall  go  to  town,  or  perhaps 
to  Oxford.  Exercise  and  gaiety,  or  rather 
carelessness,  will,  I  hope,  dissipate  all  re- 
mains of  his  malady;  and  I  likewise  hope, 
by  the  change  of  place,  to  find  some  oppor- 
tunities of  growing  yet  better  mysel/;  I 
am,  dear  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHirso5.*' 

My  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at  be- 
ing told  every  slight  circumstance  of  the 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  contrived  to 
amuse  his  solitary  hours.  He  sometimes 
employed  himself  in  chymistry,  sometimes 
in  watering  and  pruning  a  vine,  sometimes 
in  small  experiments,  at  which  those  who 
may  smile  should  recollect  that  there  are 
moments  which  admit  of  being  soothed 
only  by  trifles  3. 

r  D  r.  Johnson  was  always  exceed- 
ing  fond  of  chymistry ;  and  they  "^Su 
made  up  a  sort  of  laboratory  at 
Streatham  one  summer,  and  diverted  them 
selves  with  drawing  essences  and  cok>uring 
liouors.  But  the  danger  in  which  Mr. 
Ttirale  found  Dr.  Johnson  one  day  (in 
Mrs.  Thrale's  absence),  with  the  children 
and  servants  assembled  round  him  to  see 
some  experiments  performed,  put  an  end  to 
all  that  sort  of  entertainment;  as  Mr. 
Thrale  was  persuaded  that  his  short-sight 
would  have  occasioned  his  destruction  in  a 
moment,  by  bringing  him  close  to  a  fierce 
and  violent  flame,  indeed,  it  was  a  perpet- 
ual miracle  that  he  did  not  set  himself  on 
fire  reading  a-bed,  as  was  his  constant  cus- 

lady  {po»t^  14di  August,  1780)  that  her  tMrty- 
fifth  and  his  seventieth  year  coincided. — Ed.] 

'  Which  I  communicated  to  him  from  his  lord- 
ship, but  it  has  not  yet  been  published.     I  have  a 
copy  of  it. — BoswEi.!..    The  few  notices  con-* 
cemiog  Dryden,  which  Lord  Hailes  had  collected, 
the  anthonr  afterwards  gave  me. — M alone. 

'  In  one  of  his  manuscript  Diaries,  there  is  the 
following  entry,  which  marks  his  curious  minute 
attention:  "  July  26,  1768.— I  shaved  my  nail  by 
accident  in  whetting  the  knife,  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  from  the  bottom,  and  about  a  fourth  irom 
the  top.  This  I  roeature  that  I  may  Imow  the 
growth  of  nails;  the  whole  ■  about  five-eighths  of 
an  inch."  Another  of  the  same  kind  appears 
August  7,  1779:  **  Partem  braehndextri  earpo 
froximam  et  eutem  ptttorU  eirea  mamiHam 
dextram  ra$i,  ut  notumfieret  quanto  temporit 
pill  renovarentur.**  And,  **  Aug.  16,  1788 : 
— ^1  cut  fiom  the  vine  41  leaves,  which 
weighed  five  oz.  and  a  half,  and  eight  scruples:  I 
lay  them  upon  my  book-eaae,  to  see  what  weigfal 
thtay  will  bse  by  dryiiq^.'*-— Boawau*. 
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torn,  when  qnite  unable  even  to  keep  clear 
of  mifwhief  with  our  best  help;  and  accord- 
ingly the  foretops  of  all  his  wigs  were 
burned  b/  the  candle  down  to  the  very 
network. 

Future  experiments  in  chymistiy,  how- 
ever, were  too  dangerous,  and  Mr.  Thrale 
insisted  that  we  should  do  no  more  towards 
finding  the  philosopher's  stone.] 

On  the  90th  of  September  I  defended  my- 
self against  his  suspicion  of  me,  which  I  did 
not  deserve;  and  added,  '^  Pray  let  us  write 
frequently.  A  whim  strikes  me,  that  we 
e^ould  send  off  a  sheet  once  a  week,  like  a 
stage-coachy  whether  it  be  full  or  not;  nay, 
though  it  should  be  empty.  The  very 
sight  of  your  hand-writing  would  comfort 
me;  and  were  a  sheet  to  he  thus  sent  regu- 
larly, we  should  much  oftener  convey  some- 
thing, were  it  only  a  few  kind  words." 

Afy  friend.  Colonel  James  Stuart  i,  sec- 
ond son  of  itie  Earl  of  Bute,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  good  officer  of  the 
Bedfordshire  militia,  had  taken  a  publick- 
spirited  resolution  to  serve  his  country 
in  its  difficulties,  by  raising  a  regular 
regiment,  and  taking  the  command  of  it 
himself.  This,  in  the  heir  of  the  immense 
property  of  Wortley,  was  highly  honoura- 
Dle.  Having  been  m  Scotland  recruiting, 
he  obligingly  asked  me  to  accompany  him 
to  Leeds,  then  the  head-quarters  of  his 
corps;  from  thence  to  London  for  a  short 
time,  and  afterwards  to  other  places  to  which 
the  regiment  might  be  ordered.  Such  an 
offer,  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  I  had  full 
leisure,  was  very  pleasing;  especially  as  I 
was  to  accompany  a  man  of  sterling  good 
sense,  information,  discernment,  and  con- 
viviality, and  was  to  have  a  second  crop,  in 
one  vea r,  of  London  and  Johnson.  Or  this 
I  informed  my  illustrious  friend  in  charac- 
teristical  warm  terms,  in  a  letter  dated  the 
SOth  of  September,  from  Leeds. 

On  Mondav,  October  4, 1  called  at  his 
house  before  he  was  up.  He  sent  for  me 
to  his  bedside,  and  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  this  incidental  meeting,  with  as  much 
vivacity  as  if  he  bad  been  in  the  eaiety  of 
youth.  He  colled  brisklv,  *'  Frank,  go  and 
get  coffee,  and  let  us  breakfast  in  splenr 
dour,** 

During  this  visit  to  London  I  had  seve- 
ral interviews  with  him,  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  distinguish  particularly.  I  con- 
sulted him  as  to  the  appointment  of  guar- 
dians to  my  children  in  case  of  my  death. 
^  ^r,"  said  he,  '<  do  not  appoint  a  number 
of  guardians.  When  there  are  many,  the^ 
trust  one  to  another,  and  the  business  is 

^  [Who  amnmed  fuocemTely  the  namte  of 
Woitley  and  Mackenzie,  but  was  best  known  as 
Mr.  Stnait  Wortley.  H«  was  the  father  of  Lord 
Whamdiffe,  and  died  in  1814.— £d.] 


neelected.  I  would  advise  yon  to  cboow 
on^  one:  let  him  be  a  man  of  respectable 
character,  who,  for  his  own  credit,  will  do 
what  is  right;  let  him  be  a  rich  man,  so 
that  he  may  be  under  no  temptation  to  take 
advantage;  and  let  him  be  a  roan  of  busi- 
ness, who  is  used  to  conduct  aflairs  with 
ability  and  expertness,  to  whom,  tfaetelbre, 
the  execution  of  the  tnist  will  not  be  bur- 
densome." 

[**  TO  MRS.  THRALS. 

«*aii  Oec  vm, 
"  When  Mr.  Boswell  waited  on  Venm, 
Mr.  Thrale  in  Southwark,  I  direet-  v.  «.  p 
ed  him  to  watch  all  appearances  ^^^*' 
with  close  attention,  and  bring  me  his  ob- 
servations. At  his  return  he  tokl  me,  thst 
without  previous  inteltiffence  he  should  ddc 
have  discovered  that  Bf r.  Thrale  had  ben 
lately  ill.' 
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Od  Sunday  the  gout  left  my  aakki, 
and  I  went  very  commodioiisly  to  chviiiL 
On  Monday  night  I  felt  my  feel  umr. 
On  Tuesday  I  was  quite  lame:  that  ni^ht 
I  took  an  opiate,  having  first  taken  phvakk 
and  fasted.  Towards  morning  on  IwediK^^ 
day  the  pain  remitted.  Bonr^  came  to  mt, 
and  much  talk  we  had.  I  &s(ed  aaotltfT 
day;  and  on  Wednesday  night  eonld  VB«k 
tolerably.  On  Thnadmy,  finding'  mysrif 
mendin?,  I  ventured  on  my  dinner,  whiili 
I  think  has  a  little  intemipted  sy  coimlr^ 
cence.  To-day  I  have  again  taken  ph  vidr « . 
and  eaten  only  some  stemd  applea. — i  bufv 
to  starve  it  away.  It  is  now  no  worae  tbia 
it  was  at  Brighthehnstone."] 

On  Sundav,  October  10,  we  dined  «> 
gather  at  Mr.  Strahan^.    The  oonvrsmt- 
tion  having  turned  on  the  prevailing  prar- 
tice  of  going  to  the  East  Indies  in  qnet^t  x4* 
wealth; — Johhsov.    <'A  man  had  Iwtict 
have  ten  thousand  pounds  at  the  end  iif  itfti 
years  passed  in  England,  than  twenty  th«v- 
sand  pounds  at  the  end  of  ten  yeai»  ptrnm-f. 
in  India,  because  you  must  compiile  xr\t»\ 
you  give  for  mone^;  and  the  man  -wrbn*  h%,* 
Uved  ten  years  in  India  has  riven  up  trs 
years  of  social  comfort,  and  all  those  smI'v^j- 
tages  which  arise  from  living  ia  £a|gla» 
The  ingenious  Mr.  Brown,  distin^nk^r^ 
by  the  name  of  dftoMUy  Browa,  tnU  mr 
that  he  was  once  at  the  seat  of  Loud  C  Vw- , 
who  had  returned  from  India  witb  ^Tc«t 
wealth ;  and  that  he  showed  him  at  tfav  4«x 
of  his  bed-chamber  a  large  cheat,  vt^ir^  ut 
said  he  had  once  had  full  of  gtiUi>  *jl*  ^. 
which  Brown  observed, '  1  am  glad  you 
bear  it  so  near  your  bed^hamiwr.*  ^ 

We  talked  of  the  slate  of  dw 
London.     JoiucauH.    **  Sea&dsia 
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the  ioBtice,  who  was  once  hi^h-conBtable  of 
HoIoorDy  and  had  the  best  opportuoitiea  of 
knowing  the  state  of  the  poor,  told  me,  that 
I  under-rat^  the  number,  when  I  comput- 
ed that  twenty  a  week,  that  is,  above  a  thou- 
sand a  year,  died  of  hunger;  not  absolutely 
of  immediate  hunger;  but  of  the  wasting 
and  other  diseases  which  are  the  conse- 
quences of  hunger.    This  happens  only  in 
80  large  a  place  as  London,  where  people 
are  not  known.    What  we  are  told  about 
the  great  sums  got  by  begging  is  not  true: 
the  trade  is  overstocked.    And,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  there  are  many  who  cannot 
get  work.    A  particular  kind  of  manufac- 
ture fails:  those  who  have  been  used  to 
work  at  it  can,  for  some  time,  work  at  no- 
thing else.    You  meet  a  man  begging;  you 
charge  him  with  idleness:  he  says,  *  I  am 
willing  to  labour.    Will  you  give  me  work  ? ' 
— ^  I  cannot.' — •  Why,  then,  j'ou  have  no 
right  to  charge  me  with  idleness.'  " 

We  lefl  Mr.  Strahan's  at  seven,  as  John- 
son had  said  he  Intended  to  go  to  evening 
prayers.  As  we  walked  alone,  he  complain- 
ed of  a  little  gout  in  his  toe,  and  said,  "  I 
sha'nt  go  to  prayers  to  night:  I  shall  go  to- 
morrow: whenever  I  miss  church  on  a  Sun- 
day»  I  resolve  to  go  another  day.  But  I  do 
not  always  do  it."  This  was  a  fair  exhibi- 
tion of  that  vibration  between  pious  reaolu- 
tiona  and  indolence,  which  many  of  us  have 
too  oflen  experienced. 

I  went  home  with  him,  and  we  had  along 
quiet  convereation. 

I  read  him  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hugh  Blair 
concerning  Pope  Cm  writing  whose  life  he 
was  now  em|>lo^ea^,  which  I  shall  insert  as 
a  literary  curiosity  <• 

'*TO  JAMES  B08WBLL,  ESQ. 

^  Brottghton-park,  31at  Bepl.  1779k 

**  ]>BAX  SIR, — In  the  year  1763,  being  at 
JLfOodos,  I  was  carried  by  Dr.  John  Blair, 

>  Tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  the 

ptAc^    to  his  valuable  edition  of  Archbishop 

Ktng^a  **  Eany  on  die  Origin  of  Evil,"  mentiona 

that  tbe   principles  maintained  in  it  had  been 

adopted    by  Pope  in  his  **  Essay  on  Man;**  and 

add«i«    *^  The  fiiet,  notwithstanding  such  denial 

(BiJibop  Warbnrton's),  might  have  been  strictly 

FerdSad  by  an  unexceptionable  testimony,  viz.  that 

of  Uie  late  Lord  Bathnnt,  who  saw  the  very  same 

mywtetn  of  the  to  0*Kri69  (taken  from  the  arch- 

hhiHop}  no  Lord  Bolingbroke's  own  hand,  lying 

before    Wx.  Pope,  whUe  he  was  composing  his 

Vnrtty  **      This  is  lespectable  evidence:  but  that 

^f  Or.  Blair  ■  more  direet  from  the  fountain-head, 

10  ^^el^  mm  more  iutt.    Let  me  add  to  it  that  of 

Or.  ^O0e»pb  Waitoa :  **  The  late  Lord  Bathorst 

ppestedl  J  asBored  me  that  he  had  read  the  whole 

c|B««n«    <»^  *  the  Enay  on  Man,*  in  the  band- 

rritin^  of*  BoUogbroke,  and  drawn  up  in  a  series 

f  prop€i*>tiens»  which  Pope  was  to  versify  and 

• '•^-•* — E$$mf  on  the  Genitt*  and  WH- 

^9ptt  ToL  ii.  p.  62. — BoswEi.!.. 


Prebendary  of  Weatniinater,  ^  dine  at  old 
Lord  Bathurst'B,  where  we  found  the  late 
Mr.  Mallet,  Sir  James  Porter,  who  had 
been  ambasaador  at  Constantinople,  the  late 
Dr.  Macaulay,  and  two  or  tnree  more. 
The  conversation  turning  on  Mr.  Pope, 
Lord  Bathurst  told  us,  that  *  The  Esaay  on 
Man '  was  originally  composed  Iw  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  in  prose,  and  that  Mr.  Pope  did  no 
more  than  put  it  into  verse:  that  he  had 
read  Lord  BoUngbrokels  manuseript  in  his 
own  hand-writing;  and  remembered  well, 
that  he  was  at  a  Toss  whether  most  to  ad- 
mire the  elegance  of  Lord  Bolingbroke'a 
prose,  or  the  beauty  of  Mr*  Pope*s  verse. 
When  Lord  Bathurst  told  this,  Mr.  Mallet 
bade  roe  attend,  and  remember  this  remark- 
able piece  of  information;  as,  by  tlie  course 
of  Nature,  I  might  survive  his  lordship,  and 
be  a  witness  of  his  having  said  so.  The 
conversation  was  indeed  too  remarkable  to 
be  forgotten.  A  few  days  after,  meeting 
with  you,  who  were  then  also  at  London, 
you  will  remember  that  I  mentioned  to  you 
what  had  passed  on  this  subject,  as  I  was 
much  struck  with  this  anecdote.  But  what 
ascertains  my  recollection  of  it,  beyond 
doubt,  is,  that  being  accustomed  to  keep  a 
journal  of  what  passed  when  I  was  at  Lon- 
don, which  I  wrote  out  every  evening,  I 
find  the  particulars  of  the  above  information » 
just  as  1  have  now  given  them,  distinctly 
marked;  and  am  thence  enabled  to  fix  this 
conversation  to  have  passed  on  Friday,  the 
23d  of  April,  1763. 

"  I  remember  also  distinctly,  j^thoujrh  I 
have  not  for  this  the  authority  oi  my  jour- 
nal), that  the  conversation  going  on  con- 
cerning Mr.  Pope,  I  took  notice  of^i  report 
which  liad  been  sometimes  propagated  that 
he  did  not  understand  Greek.  Lord  Ba- 
thurst said  to  me  that  he  knew  that  to  be 
ftdse;  for  that  part  of  the  Iliad  was  translatr 
ed  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  house  in  the  country; 
and  that  in  the  morning  when  they  assem- 
bled at  breakfast,  Mr.  Pope  used  frequently 
to  repeat,  with  great  rapture,  the  Greek 
lines  which  he  had  been  traiislating,  and 
then  to  give  them  his  version  of  them^  and 
to  compare  them  together. 

"  If  these  circumstances  can  be  of  any 
use  to  Dr.  Johnson,  ^ou  have  my  full  liber- 
ty to  give  them  to  him.  I  beg  you  will,  at 
the  same  time,  present  to  him  my  most  re- 
s^tful  complimentBy  with  best  wishes  for 
his  success  and  fame  in  all  his  literary  un- 
dertakings. I  am,  with  great  respect,  my 
dearest  sir,  your  most  afiectionate,  and 
obliged  humble  servant, 

<<  Hugh  Blaik." 

Johnson.  "  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  this  is 
too  stronp^ly  stated.  Pope  majr  have  had 
from  Bolingbroke  the  philoaophick  uiomina 
of  his  Essay;  and  admitting  this  to  be  true, 
Lord  Bathurst  did  not  intentiottally  falsify. 
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But  the  tiling  is  not  true  in  the  latitude  that 
Blair  seems  to  imagine;  we  are  sure  that 
the  poetical  imagery,  which  makee  a  great 
part  of  the  poem,  was  Pope's  own.  It  is 
amasdng,  sir,  what  deviations  there  are  from 
precise  truth,  in  the  account  which  is  given 
of  almost  every  thing.  I  told  Mrs.  Thrale, 
*  You  have  so  little  anxiety  about  truth,  that 
you  never  tax  your  memory  with  the  exact 
thing.'  Now  what  is  the  use  of  the  memo- 
ry to  truth,  if  one  is  careless  of  exactness? 
Lord  Hailes's  'Annals  of  Scotland '  are  very 
exact;  but  they  contain  mere  dry  particu- 
lars. They  are  to  be  considered  as  a  Dic- 
tionary. I  ou  know  such  things  are  there; 
and  may  be  looked  at  when  you  please. 
Robertson  paints;  but  the  misfortune  is, 
you  are  sure  he  does  not  know  the  people 
whom  he  paints;  so  you  cannot  suppose  a 
likeness.  Characters  should  never  be  given 
by  an  historian,  unless  he  knew  the  people 
whom  he  describes,  or  copies  from  those 
who  knew  them." 

BoswBLL.  "  Why,  sir,  do  people  play 
this  trick  which  I  observe  now,  when  I  look 
at  your  grate,  putting  the  shovel  against  it 
to  make  the  fire  bum?"  Johnson.  "They 
play  the  trick,  but  it  does  not  make  the  fire 
turn  K  There  is  a  better  (setting  the  jjo- 
ker  perpendicularly  up  at  right  angles  with 
the  grate).  In  days  of  superstition  they 
thought,  as  it  made  a  cross  with  the  bars,  it 
would  drive  away  the  witch." 

BoswELL.  "  By  associating  with  you, 
sir,  I  am  always  getting  an  accession  of  wis- 
dom. But  perhaps  a  man,  afler  knowing 
his  own  character — ^the  limited  strength  of 
his  own  mind — should  not  be  desirous  of 
having  too  much  wisdom,  considering,  quid 
valeani  humeri,  how  little  he  can  carry." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  be  as  wise  as  you  can;  let 
a  man  be  MU  lahu,  $apien»  Mi: 

'  Though  pleased  to  see  the  dolphins  plaj, 
I  miM  my  compaw  and  my  way  *. ' 

You  may  be  wise  in  your  study  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  gay  in  company  at  a  tavern  in  the 
evening.  Every  man  is  to  take  care  of  his 
own  wisdom  and  his  own  virtue,  without 
minding  too  much  what  others  think." 
He  said  "  Dodsley  first  mentioned  to  me 

'  It  certainly  dooi  make  the  fire  barn :  by 
repelliqg  the  air,  it  throws  a  blast  on  the  fire,  and 
so  performs  the  part  in  some  degree  of  a  blower 
or  bellows. — ^KEAaircY.  [Dr.  Kearney's  ob- 
servation applies  only  to  the  Bhovel;  bat  by  those 
who  have  fiuth  in  the  experiment,  the  poker  k 
Bopposed  to  be  equally  efficacious.  After  all,  it 
IS  posnble  that,  in  old  times,  a  large  shovel  used 
to  be  applied  to  obttrset  the  npper  orifice,  and  so 
force  the  air  throarii  the  giate,  and  the  practice 
may  have  outlived  the  instmment  which  gave  rise 
to  it— Ed.] 

'  «'  The  Spleen,'*  a  poem,  [by  BIr.  Matthew 

GfMB.  ] — BOSWBIX. 


the  scheme  <^  an  EngKsh  Diettonarr;  hot 
I  had  long  thought  of  it*'  Boswell. 
"  You  did  not  know  what  you  were  under- 
taking." Johnson.  **Yes,8ir,  Iknewvery 
well  what  I  was  undertaking,  and  very  well 
how  to  do  it,  and  have  done  it  veiy  well." 
Boswell.  "An  excellent  climax!  and  it 
hai  availed  you.  In  your  preface  you  say 
*  What  would  it  avail  me  in  this  gloom  of 
solitude?'  You  have  been  agreeably  mis- 
taken." 

In  his  life  of  Milton,  he  observea,  **  I  can- 
not but  rematk  a  kind  of  respect,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  paid  to  this  great  msn  by  bis 
biographers:  every  house  in  which  he  resid- 
ed IS  historically  mentioned,  as  if  it  were  an 
injury  to  neglect  naming  any  place  that  he 
honoured  by  his  presence."  I  had,  befoie  I 
read  this  observation,  been  desirous  of  ahow* 
ing  that  respect  to  Johnson,  by  various ix>- 
q nines.  Finding  him  this  evening  ia  a  very 
good  humour,  I  prevailed  on  him  to  give 
me  an  exact  list  of  his  places  of  Tcsidence, 
since  he  entered  the  metropolis  as  an  so- 
thour,  which  I  subjoin  in  a  note  3. 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  dispute  betvreeo  a 
friend  of  mine  and  his  lady,  concerning 
conjugal  infidelity,  which  my  friend  had 
mamtained  was  by  no  means  so  bad  in  th? 
husband  as  in  the  wife.    Johnson.     **  Yoar 
friend  was  in  the  right,  sir.    Betiweeo  s 
man  and  his  Maker  it  ia  a  different  coes- 
tion:  but  between  a  man  and  his  'wifr,  a 
husband's  infidelity  is  nothing.    Tbey  are 
connected  by  children,  by  fortune*  by  aerioM 
considerations  of  community.    Wiae  mar- 
ried women  do  n't  trouble  themaehnes  ahoct 
infidelity  in  their  husbands."    Bo«wclu 
"  To  be  sure  there  is  a  great  difierenoe  be 
tween  the  offence  of  in&lelity  in  a  man  and 
that  of  his  wife.**    Johnson.    ^  The  diSst- 
ence  is  boundless.    The  man  imposes  »> 
bastards  upon  his  wife  ^.^ 


'  [Here  followed  the  Ikt  of 
will  be  fband  ante,  v.  i.  p.  42. — Ed.] 

*  [This  seems  too  narrou)  an  illasbmtioa  «f  a 
'*  boundlesB  difference.*'    The  intiodactiaM  mi  • 
baiCard  into  a  (amily,  thoagli  a  giaat  iiijatf  ii  ■  aad 
a  great  crime,  is  only  one  ooase^oeiioe  ^cwl 
an  occasioiuil  and  accidental  one)  of  a 
crime  and  a  more  «fflM»ring  injaitaoe. 
cantion  of  Jnlia,  alhaded  to  mUe^  a.   OK* 
not  render  her  ianocent.    In  a  oMMral  mmd  i 
religions  view,  the  gailt  is  no  doabt  eqaal  ia 
or  woman;  bat  have  not  both  Dr.  Ji 
Mr.  Boswell  overlooked  a  socio/ vi 
ject  ?  which  ii  perhaps  the  tree 
greater  indalgence  which  is  geoerallT  al 
Uie  infidelitv  of  the  man — ^1  mean  tna 
the  personal  character  of  the  difierBnt 
crime  does  not  ssem  to  ahsr  or  dghaaa  tha 
ties  of  the  man^  in  any  OMenriaJ      _ 
when  the  saperioor  panty  sad  delicacy   ^t  Ar 
woman  m  once  eonianUnatei  it  ■  dumtnMtud — 
faeiiu  decennu  Aw  mi    she  goietaUy  filk  isk 
atlsr  dsgradation,  aad  tfasaoa,  piobably»  aa  ■  «Ma 
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Sid 


H^TO  it  may  be  cjUMiioaed,   whether 
Johnson  was  entirely  m  the  right.    I  sup- 
pose it  will  not  be  controvert^,  that  the 
difference  in  the  degree  of  criminality  is 
very  great,  on  account  of  consequences: 
but  still  it  may  be  maintained,  that,  inde- 
pendent of  moral  obligation,  infidelity  is  by 
00  means  a  light  offence  in  a  husband;  be- 
cause it  must  nurt  a  delicate  attachment,  in 
which  a  mutual  constancy  is  implied,  with 
such  refined  sentiments  as  Massin^er  has 
exhibited  in  his  play  of  <'  The  Picture." 
Johnson  probably  at  another  time  would 
have  admitted  this  opinion.    And  let  it  be 
kept  in  remembrance,  that  he  was  very 
careful  not  to  give  any  encouragement  to 
irre^lar  conduct.    A  gentleman,  not  ad* 
verting  to  the  distinction  made  by  him  upon 
thu  sabject,  supposed  a  case  of  singular 
perveraeoess  in  a  wife,  and  heedlessly  said, 
**  That  then  he  thought  a  husband  might 
do  as  be  pleased  wiUi  a  safe  conscience.'* 
JoHiraoH.    **  Nay,  sir,  this  is  wild  indeed 
(smiling);  you  must  consider  that  fornica- 
tion 18  a  cnme  in  a  single  man,  and  you 
caonoC  have  more  liberty  by  being  married." 
1^  [On  all  occasions  he  was  inclined 

to  attribute  to  the  marital  character 
f^^.     great    exemption    and    authority.] 
p!^!^    [When  any  disputes  arose  between 
our   married    acquaintance,     how- 
ever. Dr.  Johnson  always  sided  with  the 
&aslMuid,  "  whom,"  he  said,  "  the  woman 
had  probably  provoked  so  oflen,  she  scarce 
knew  when  or  how  she  had  disobliged  him 
firvL     Women,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  give 
great  ofience  by  a  contemptuous  spirit  of 
JK/Q-compliance  on  petty  occasions.    The 
PiP^i     man  calls  his  wife  to  walk  with  him 
yi  iiT.    in  the  shade,  and  she  feels  a  strange 
*  desire  jnst  at  that  moment  to  sit  m 


neciety    tnakei  a  dirtinetion  eonfoniiable  to  his 
own  uitcarasli — ^it  connives  at  the  ofienee  of  inen» 
bcif  me  nen  ore  not  nwch  deteriorated  at  men^ 
htr9  tif  general  i^eieiy  hj  tho  offence,  and  it  ii 
■evcre    a^uat  the  offence  of  women,  becaoee 
wooieo,   as  nembera  of  aoctety,  are  utterly  de- 
graded by  it    This  view  of  tlie  sabject  will  be 
illiMUsted  by  a  convene  proposition — for  instance: 
The  vrovid  thinks  not  the  woise,  nay  rather  the 
befti/BTp  of  a  woman  for  wanting  courage;  bat 
flHch  at  delect  in  a  man  is  wholly  nnpardonable, 
because,  as  Johnson  wisely  and  wittily  said,  '■  he 
9rho  bam  siot  the  viitae  of  ooorage  has  no  secority 
for    mmy    ether  viitae."    Society,  therefore,  re- 
uuiiee  rAesltfSf  fiom  women  as  k  does  courage 
data  Jte4ija»    The  Editor,  in  saggestiag  thk  mero- 
l^r-vroeldijr  eoosidention,  hopes  not  to  bo  mis- 
*  as  odermg  any  deience  of  a  breaeh, 
of  a  rau,  of  divine  and  hnman  laws; 
ksaao  goes  so  &r  as  Dr.  Johnson  does  m 
Imtbshasthoaght  it  right  to  sn^gest  a 
»  OS  a  mosl  important  si£ieet,  which  had 
eseeirhwlfed  by  that  great  moralist,  or  is,  at 
sistsd  by  Mr.  Boswilt— Ed.] 
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the  sun;  he  offers  to  read  her  a  play,  or 
sing  her  a  song,  and  she  calls  the  children 
in  to  disturb  them,  or  advises  him  to  seize 
tiiat  opportunity  of  settling  the  family  ac- 
counts. Twenty  such  tricks  will  the  iailh- 
fulest  wife  in  the  workl  not  refuse  to  play, 
and  then  look  astonished  when  the  fellow 
fetches  in  a  mistress.  Boarding-schools 
were  established,"  continued  he,  '<  for  the 
conjugal  quiet  of  the  parents:  the  two 
partners  cannot  agree  which  child  to  fondle, 
nor  how  to  fondle  them,  so  they  put  the 
young  ones  to  school,  and  remove  the  cause 
of  contention.  The  little  girl  pokes  her 
head,  the  mother  reproves  her  sharply: 
'  Do  not  mind  your  mamma,'  says  the  fa- 
ther, 'my  dear,  but  do  your  own  way,* 
The  mother  complains  to  me  of  this: 
*  Madam,'  said  I,  <  your  husband  is  right 
all  the  while;  he  is  with  you  but  two  hours 
of  the  day  perhaps,  and  then  you  tease  him 
by  roakiog  the  child  cry.  Are  not  ten 
hours  enough  for  tuition?  And  are  the 
hours  of  pleasure  so  frequent  in  life,  that 
when  a  man  gets  a  couple  of  (juiet  ones  to 
spend  in  familiar  chat  with  his  wife,  they 
roust  be  poisoned  by  petty  mortifications.' 
Put  Missey  to  school;  she  will  learn  to  hold 
her  head  like  her  neighbours,  and  you  will 
no  longer  torment  your  family  for  want  of 
other  talk.' "] 

[To  the  same  effect,  Hawkins  Hawk 
relates  that  he  used  to  say,  that  in  Apopfa. 
all  family  disputes  the  odds  were  ^'  ^'^' 
in  favour  of  the  husband,  from  his  superior 
knowledge  of  liie  and  manners:  he  was, 
nevertheless,  extremely  fond  of  the  compa- 
ny and  coversation  of  women,  and  had  cer- 
tainly very  correct  notions  as  to  the  basis 
on  which  matrimonial  connexions  should 
be  formed.  He  always  advised  his  friends, 
when  they  were  about  to  marry,  to  unite 
themselves  to  a  woman  of  a  pious  and  re- 
ligious frame  of  mind.  "  Fear  of  Hawk, 
the  world ,  a  nd  a  sense  of  honou  r,"  Apoph. 
said  he,  "  may  have  an  effect  upon  ^'  *®' 
a  man's  conduct  and  behaviour;  a  woman 
without  religion  is  without  the  only  mo- 
tive that  in  general  C4in  incite  her  to  do 
well." 

When  some  one  asked  him  for  what  he 
should  marry,  he  replied,  "  First,  for  virtue: 
secondly,  for  wit;  thirdly,  for  beauty;  snd 
fourthly,  for  money."]  [He  occa- 
sionally said  very  contemptuous  r^|to! 
things  of  the  sex;  but  was  exceed- 
ingly  angry  when  Mrs.  Thrale  told  Miss 
Reynolds  that  he  said,  *'  It  wss  well  man- 
aged of  some  one  to  leave  his  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  his  wife,  because,  in  matters  of 
business,"  said  he,  *'no  woman  stops  at 
integrity."  "  This  was,  I  think,"  added 
Mrs.  Thrale,  **  the  only  sentence  I  ever 
observed  him  solicitous  to  explain  away 
after  he  had  uttered  it."] 
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He  this  evening  expressed  himself  strong- 
ly against  the  Roman  Catholics,  observing, 
"  In  every  tiling  in  which  they  differ  from 
ns,  they  are  wrong."  He  was  even  against 
the  invocation  of  saints;  in  short,  he  was 
in  the  humour  of  opposition. 

Having  regretted  to  him  that  I  had 
learnt  little  Greek,  as  is  too  generally  the 
case  in  Scotland;  that  I  had  for  a  long  time 
hardly  applied  at  all  to  the  study  of  that 
noble  language,  and  that  I  was  desirous  of 
being  told  by  him  what  method  to  follow; 
he  recommended  as  easy  helps,  Sylvanus's 
"First  Bode  of  the  Iliad;"  Dawson's 
"  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  New  Testament; " 
and  "  Hesiod,"  with  "  Pasoris  Lexicon  " 
at  the  end  of  it. 

[**T0    MRS.    THRALE. 

u London,  llth  Oct.  1TT9. 

Letten,  "  I  clo  not  see  why  you  should 
T0i.ti.  trouble  yourself  with  physicians 
*•  **■  while  Mr.  Thrale  grows  better. 
Company  and  bustle  will,  I  hope,  complete 
his  cure.  Let  him  gallop  over  the  Downs 
in  the  morning,  call  his  friends  about  him 
to  dinner,  and  frisk  in  the  rooms  at  night, 
and  outrun  time  and  outface  misfortune. 

**  Notwithstanding  all  authorities  against 
bleeding,  Mr.  Thra&  bled  himself  well  ten 
days  ago. 

*'  You  will  lead  a  Jolly  life,  and  perhaps 
think  little  of  me;  but  I  have  been  invited 
twice  to  Mrs.  \esey's  conversation,  but 
have  not  gone.  The  gout  that  was  in  my 
ankles,  when  Queeney  criticised  my  gait, 
passed  into  my  toe,  but  I  have  hunt<3  it, 
and  starved  it,  and  it  makes  no  figure.  It 
has  drawn  some  attention,  for  Lord  and 
Lady  Lucan  sent  to  inquire  afler  me. 
This  is  all  the  news  that  I  have  to  tell  you. 
Yesterday  I  dined  with  Mr.  Strahan,  and 
Bosweli  was  there.  We  shall  be  both  to- 
morrow at  Mr>  Ramsay's.] 

On  Tuesday,  October  18,  I  dined  witii 
him  ftt  Mr  Ramsay's,  with  Lord  Newha- 
ven  \  and  some  other  company,  none  of 
whom  I  recollect,  but  a  beautiful  Miss 
Graham  3,  a  relation  [niece]  of  his  lord- 
ship'd,  who  asked  Dr.  Johnson  to  hob  or 
nob  With  ber«  He  was  flattered  by  such 
pleasing  attention,  and  politely  told  her,  he 
never  drank  wine;  but  if  she  would  drink  a 

glass  of  water,  he  was  much  at  her  service. 
he  accepted.      <*  Oho,  sirl  "  said  Lord 
Newhaven,  "  you  are  caught."    Johvsov, 

'  [Wilfian  Mayne,  Eiq.  wns  created  a  baronet 
la  1768;  a  privy-eouiiieller  in  Ireland  in  1766; 
and  in  1776  advanoed  to  the  Irish  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Newhavea.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  intrigaei,  jobi,  and  iqnabbles,  which 
coMlitated  the  Irish  politics  of  his  day — ^Ed.] 

*  Nov  the  lady  of  Sir  Henry  Daahw^od^  bait 


^'  Nay,  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  caught;  but 
if  I  am  caught,  1  don't  want  to  get  fret 
again.  If  1  am  caught,  I  hope  tn  be  kepL^ 
Then  when  the  two  glasses  of  water  were 
brought,  smiting  placidly  to  the  youn? 
lady,  he  said,  "Madam,  let  us  reciprocate/^ 
Lord  Newhaven  and  Johnson  carried  rn 
an  argument  for  some  time  concerning  it'.e 
Middlesex  election.  Johnson  said,  **  Parli- 
ament may  be  considered  as  bound  bv  law,  t^ 
a  man  is  bound  when  there  is  nobody  to  tir 
the  knot  As  it  is  clear  that  the  hou^c  <>f 
commons  may  expel,  and  expel  again  amt 
again,  why  not  allow  of  the  power  to  ino 
pacitate  for  that  parliament,  rather  than 
have  a  perpetual  contest  kept  up  bettveen 

Earliament  and  the  people."  Lord  New- 
aven  took  the  opposite  side;  but  respcvt- 
f\illy  said,  "  I  spealc  with  great  defeTrnce  Vt 
you,  Dr.  Johnson ;  I  speak  to  be  in- 
structed."  This  had  its  lull  effect  on  my 
friend.  He  bowed  his  head  almost  as  k>fr 
as  the  table  to  a  complimentlner  noblexnai], 
and  called  out,  ^*  My  lord,  mv  lord,  I  do  not 
desire  all  this  ceremony;  let  us  tell  onr 
minds  to  one  another  quietly."  After  tf^ 
debate  was  over,  he  said,  "1  have  pot 
lights  on  the  subject  to-day,  which  I  ha«l 
not  before."  This  was  a  great  deal  from 
him,  especially  as  he  had  written  a  pamphlet 
upon  it. 

tie  observed,  "  The  house  of  comroorj 
was  originally  not  a  privilege  of  the  peopU% 
but  a  check,  for  the  crown,  on  the  house  of 
lords.  I  remember,  Henry  the  Eighth 
wanted  them  to  do  something;  thev  he:sitj- 
ted  in  the  morning,  but  did  it  in  the  aflrr* 
noon.  He  told  them,  *  It  is  well  yon  diti; 
or  half  your  heads  should  have  been  upon 
Temple-bar/  But  the  house  of  con\nK«c9 
is  now  no  longer  under  the  power  of  tt.e 
crown,  and  therefore  must  be  bribed.^'  Hr 
added,  "  I  have  no  delight  in  talking  oi' 
publick  affairs.^ 

Of  his  fellow-collegian  3,  the  celebrmti^l 
Mr.  George  Whitefield,  he  said,  "  MThJir- 
field  never  drew  as  much  attention  ai  » 
mountebank  does:  he  did  not  draw  attrn- 
tion  by  doing  better  than  others,  bat  b> 
doing  what  was  strange*    Were  A«tlej  ^  t  • 


'  [Geoige  Whitfield,  or  Whitefiakl.  did 
enter  at  Pembroke   CoU«ga  before  Ko 
1732,  more  than  twelve  months  alter 
name  waa  oflTthe  hooka,  and  nearly  tkg^m  j 
afler  he  had  ceaied  to  be  raudem  at  OsSati. 
that,  strictly  tpealdag,  they  wees  not 
lefiana,  tboogfa  they  were  both  of  lbs 
college. — ^Halx..] 

*  [Philip  Aitley,  a  eelebiated  hona-oiiir, 
fint  Exhibited  eqoeitrian  pantomuneK  in 
■on  (who  sorviviBd  his  father  bat  a  ifaott 
rode  with  great  grsce  and  agtiiiy.  Atfley 
once  .theotrei  in  Paris,  London,  and  DaUiB« 
migrated  with  bis  acton,  Mped  and 
from  one  to  the  other. — Eo.] 
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preach  a  sermon  standing  upon  his  head  on 
a  horsed  back,  he  would  collect  a  multitude 
to  hear  him;  but  no  wise  man  would  say 
he  bad  made  a  better  sermon  for  that,  i 
sever  treated  Whitefield's  ministry  with 
contempt;  I  believe  he  did  good,  fie  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  lower  classes  of  man- 
kind, and  among  them  he  was  of  use.  But 
when  familiarity  and  noise  claim  the  praise 
due  to  knowledge,  art,  and  elegance,  we 
must  beat  down  such  pretensions." 

What  I  have  preserved  of  his  conversa- 
tion during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  in 
Jjondon  at  this  time  is  only  what  follows: 
I  told  him  that  when  I  objected  to  keeping 
companv  with  a  notorious  infidel,  a  cele- 
brated iriend  of  ours  said  to  me,  '<  I  do  not 
think  that  men  who  live  laxly  in  the  world, 
as  you  and  I  do,  can  witli  propriety  assume 
such  an  authority:  Dr.  Jonnson  may,  who 
is  imifbrmly  exemplary  in  his  conduct     But 
it  is  not  very  consistent  to  shun  an  infidel 
to-day,  and  get  drunk  to-morrow."    John- 
S05.     **  Nay,  sir,  this  is  sad  reasoning. 
Beeaiiae  a  man  cannot  be  right  in  all  things, 
is  he  to  be  right  in  nothing  ?    Because  a 
man  sometimes  geta  drunk,  is  he  therefore 
to  steal  ?    This  doctrine  would  very  soon 
bring  a  man  to  the  gallows." 

After  all,  however,  it  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion how  far  sincere  christians  should  asso- 
ciate with  the  avowed  enemies  of  religion; 
/f>r  in  the  first  place,  almost  every  man's 
mind  may  be  more  or  less  "  corrupted  by 
evil  communications; "  secondly,  the  world 
may  very  naturally  suppose  that  they  are 
not  really  in  earnest  in  religion,  who  can 
easily  bear  its  opponents ;   and  thirdlv,  if 
the  profane  find  themselves  quite  well  re- 
ceived by  the  pious,  one  of  the  checks  upon 
an  open  declaration  of  their  infidelitv,  and 
one  of  the  probable  chances  of  obliging 
them  aerioustv  to  reflect,  which  their  being 
skunned  would  do,  is  removed. 

He,  I  know  not  why,  showed  upon  all 
occasions  an  aversion  to  go  to  Ireland, 
where   I  proposed  to  him  that  we  should 
make  a    tour.    Johnson.     "  It  is  the  last 
place  that  I  shouki  wish  to  travel.*'    Bos- 
TVKi^x..      *^  Should  you  not  like  to  see  Dub- 
lin, sir  ?  "    JoRHSON.     "  No,  sir;  Dublin 
ia  only  at  worse  capital.'*    Boswcll.    "  Is 
not  the  Oiant's-causeway  worth  seeing  ?  " 
JoHif  soif.    **  Worth  seeing  f  yes ;  but  not 
nrortb  groing  to  see." 

Vet  ne  had  a  kindness  for  the  Irish  na- 
'Mn^  and  thus  generously  expressed  him- 
t'lf  to  <a  gentleman  from  that  country,  on 
he  ^ohject  of  an  Union  which  artful  politi- 
imns  hjave  oHen  had  in  view :  "  Do  not 
lake  curi  onion  with  us,  sir.  We  should 
niie  ^vr  i  th  you  only  to  rob  you.  We  should 
ave  robbed  the  Scotch,  if  they  had  had 
ny  cbioir  ^  which  we  could  have  robbed 


Of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  whose  man- 
ners and  every  thing  about  him,  though  ex- 
pensive, were  coarse,  he  said,  ^Sir,  you 
see  in  him  vulgar  prosperity." 

A  foreign  minister  of  no  very  high  talents, 
who  had  been  in  his  company  for  a  consid- 
erable time  quite  overlooked,  happened  luck- 
ily to  mention  that  he  had  read  some  of  his 
"  Rambler  "  in  Italian,  and  admired  it  much. 
This  pleased  him  greatly;  he  observed  that 
the  title  had  been  translated  B  Oenio 
errante,  though  I  have  been  told  it  was 
rendered  more  ludicrously  //  Vagabondo; 
and  finding  that  this  minister  gave  such  a 
proof  of  his  taste,  he  was  all  attention  to 
him,  and  on  the  first  remark  which  he  made, 
however  simple,  exclaimed, "  The  ambassa- 
dour  says  well;  His  excellency  observes — ; " 
and  then  he  expanded  and  enriched  the 
little  that  had  been  said  in  so  strong  a 
manner,  that  it  appeared  something  of  con- 
sequence. This  was  exceedingly  entertain- 
ing to  the  comoany  who  were  present,  and 
many  a  time  alierwards  it  furnished  a  pleas- 
ant topiek  of  merriment.  "  The  ambassa* 
dour  Boyt  well "  became  a  laughable  term 
of  applause  when  no  mighty  matter  had 
been  expressed, 

[''to    MRS.    THRALB. 

*(  leth  October,  1779. 

"  My  foot  gives  me  very  little  Letter*, 
trouble;  but  it  is  not  yet  well.  I  wl  «. 
have  dined,  since  you  saw  me,  not  ***  ^ 
so  often  as  once  m  two  days.  But  I  am 
told  how  well  I  look;  and  I  really  think  I 
get  more  mobility.  I  dined  on  Tuesday 
with  Ramsay,  and  on  Thursday  with  Paoli, 
who  talked  of  coming  to  see  you,  till  I  told 
him  of  your  migration. 

"  Mrs.  Williams  is  not  yet  returned;  but 
discord  and  discontent  reign  in  my  humble 
habitation  as  in  the  palaces  of  roonarchs. 
Mr.  Levet  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins  have  vow- 
ed eternal  hate.  Levet  is  the  more  insidi- 
ous, and  wants  me  to  turn  her  out.  Poor 
Williams  writes  word  that  she  is  no  better, 
and  has  led  off  her  physick.  Mr.  Levet 
has  seen  Dr.  Lewis,  who  declares  himself 
hopeless  of  doing  her  any  good .  Lawrence 
desponded  some  time  ago. 

"  I  thought  I  had  a  little  fever  some  time, 
but  it  seems  to  be  starved  away.  Bozzy 
says,  he  never  saw  me  so  well."] 

[''dr.    JOHK90N   TO    MISS    REYNOLDS. 

"  19th  October,  1779. 

"  Dearest  madam, — You  are  ex- 
tremely    kind  in    takiner    so  much    ^^' 
trouble.     My  foot  is  aunost   well; 
and  one  of  my  first  visits  will  certainly  be 
to  Dover-street '. 

"  You  will  do  me  a  great  favour  if  you 

*  [Where  Min  Reyaolds  lived ^Eo.] 
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will  buy  for  me  the  prints  of  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Dyer,  and  Dr.  Gokltmith,  as  you  know 
food  impressions. 

"  If  any  of  your  own  pictures  are  engrav- 
ed, buy  them  for  me.  1  am  fitting  up  a 
little  room  with  prints.  I  am,  dear  madam, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johksov."] 

I  lefl  London  on  Monday,  October  18, 
and  accompanied  Colonel  Stuart  to  Chester, 
where  his  regiment  was  to  lie  for  some  time. 

''MR.    B08WSLL   TO   DR.   JOHNSON. 

••  (AMt«r,Saa  Octobor,  1770. 

<*Mt  dxar  sir, — ^It  was  not  till  one 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning  that  Colonel 
Stuart  and  I  left  London;  for  we  chose  to 
bid  a  cordial  adieu  to  Lord  Mountstuart, who 
was  to  set  out  on  that  day  on  his  embas- 
sy to  Turin.  We  drove  on  ezcellentlv,  and 
reached  Lichfield  in  good  time  enough  that 
night  The  colonel  had  heard  so  prefera- 
ble a  character  of  the  George,  that  he  would 
not  put  up  at  the  Three  Crowns,  so  that  I 
did  not  see  our  host,  Wilkins.  We  found 
at  the  George  as  good  accommodation  as 
we  could  wish  to  have,  and  I  fully  enjoyed 
the  comfortable  thought  that  I  was  in 
Lichfield  o^otn.  Next  morning  it  rained 
verv  hard;  and  as  I  had  much  to  do  in  a 
little  time,  I  ordered  a  post-chaise,  and  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  sallied  forth  to  make 
a  round  of  visits.  I  first  went  to  Mr.  Green, 
hoping  to  have  had  him  to  accompany  me 
to  all  my  other  fHends;  but  he  was  eng^aged 
to  attend  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
who  was  then  l^ing  at  Lichfield  very  ill  of 
the  gout.  Having  taken  a  hasty  glance  at 
tlie  additions  to  Green's  museum  ^,  from 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  break  ajvav,  I 
next  went  to  the  Friary,  where  I  at  first 
occasioned  some  tumult  in  the  ladies,  who 
were  not  prepared  to  receive  company  so 
early;  but  my  name,  which  has  by  wonder- 
ful felicity  come  to  be  closely  associated 
with  yours,  soon  made  all  easy;  and  Mrs. 
Cobb  3  and  Miss  Adey  re-assumed  their 
seats  at  the  breakfast-table,  which  they 
had  ^quitted  with  some  precipitation.  They 
received  me  with  the  kindness  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance; and,  afler  we  had  joined  in  a 
cordial  chorus  to  yout  praise,  Mrs.  Cobb 
gave  me  the  hij?h  satislaction  of  hearing 
Qiat  you  said,  <  Boswell  is  a  man  who  I  be- 
lieve never  left  a  house  without  leaving  a 

'  [See  ante^  p.  44. — Ed.] 

'  [AfiB.  Cobb  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, an  apothecary  (an/e,  v.  i.  p.  13),  and  the 
widow  of  a  mercer,  who  had  retired  from  bosineai, 
and  resided  at  the  Friary.  Miss  Adey  was  her 
niece,  daughter  of  the  town-clerk  of  Liclifield: 
■he  married  William  Sneyd,  Esq.  of  Belmout- 
bonae,  near  Cheadle,  and  died  1829,  et  87. — 

HXBWOOD.] 


wish  for  his  return.'    And  she  afterwardi 
added,  that  she  bid  you  tell  me,  that  if  ever 
I  came  to  Lichfield,  she  hoped  I  wooidtake 
a  bed  at  the  Friary.    From  theoce  I  drove 
to  Peter  Garrick's^,  where  I  also  found  t 
very  flattering  welcome.    He  appeared  to 
me  to  enioy  his  usual  eheerfabesB*,  lod  he 
very  kindly  asked  me  to  come  when  I  coold, 
and  pass  a  week  with  him.   From  Mr. 
Gamck's  I  went  to  the  Palace  to  wail  oo  Mr. 
Seward.    I  was  first  entertained  by  hit 
lady  and  daughter,  he  himoelfbeiikg  in  bed 
with  a  cokl,  according  to  his  valetudinuy 
custom.    But  he  desired  to  see  me:  and  1 
found  him  dressed  in  his  black  gown,  with 
a  white  flannel  night-gown  uow  it;  lo 
that  he  looked  like  a  Dominkan  friar.  He 
was  good-humoured  and  polite;  and  tmder 
his  roof  too  my  reception  was  very  pleasiofr. 
I  then  proceetled  to  Stowhill,  and  fint  paid 
my  respects  to  Mrs.  Gastrell,  whose  ooi»> 
versationi  was  not  willing  to  quit.  But 
my  sand-glass  was  now  banning  to  run 
low,  as  I  could  not  trespass  too  long  on  the 
colonel's  kindness,  who  oblinngly  wailed 
for  me;  so  I  iiastened  to  Mrs.  Astoos, 
whom  I  found  much  better  than  1  feared  I 
should;  and  there  I  met  a  brother-in-law  of 
these  ladies,  who  talked  muchoTyoQiUid 
very  well  too,  as  it  appeared  to  me.  It 
then  only  remained  to  visit  Mrs.  LocvPorw 
ter,  which  I  did,  I  really  believe,  witn  cio- 
cere  satisfaction  on  both  sides.    lamiure 
I  was  glad  to  see  her  affain;  and  as  I  take 
her  to  be  verjr  honest,  I  trust  she  was  eW 
to  see  me  again,  for  she  expressed  berwu  « 
that  I  could  not  doubt  of  her  being  in  etr- 
nest.    What  a  great  keystone  of  kindnetff 
my  dear  sir,  were  you  that  morning j  for « 
were  all  hekl  together  by  our  common  at- 
tachment to  you  !    I  cannot  say  that  I  ertr 
passed  two  noun  with  more  self-coDjplip 
cency  than  I  did  those  two  at  Lickwu. 
Let  me  not  entertain  any  suspicion  th<l 
this  is  idle  vanity.     Will  not  ^  confirm 
me  in  my  persuasion,  that  he  who  findahiffl* 
self  so  leganied  has  just  reason  to  be  hap- 
py? 

"We  got  to  Chester  about  nwlnighton 
Tuesday;  and  here  again  I  am  in  a  atateoT 
much  enjoyment  Colonel  Stuart  and  bjj 
oflKers  treat  roe  with  all  the  civiiily  !«'* 
wish;  and  I  play  my  part  admirably.  ^ 
iUB  aliisy  Mopiens  #t6a,  the  chissical  aenteoee 
which  you,  I  imagine,  invented  the  othei 
day,  is  exemplified  in  my  present  existence. 
The  bishop,  to  v^om  I  had  the  honntir  to 
be  known  several  years  ago^  shows  me  moti 
attention:  and  I  am  edified  by  his  coon> 
sation.  1  must  not  omit  to  tell  you,  uat 
his  lordship  admires,  very  hi^hlyi  yo^r 
prefaces  to  the  Poets.  I  am  daily  obtaiflr 
lug  an  extension  of  agreeable  aeqnsintanoei 

»  [Sea  vol.  i.  p,  479.  n,  and  anie,  ^  U-E»-J 
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80  that  I  am  kept  in  animated  variety;  and 
the  9tudy  of  the  place  itself,  by  the  asaiBt- 
aoce  of  books  and  of  the  bishop,  is  suflfeient 
occupation.  Chester  pleases  my  fancy  more 
than  any  town  I  ever  saw.  But  I  will  not 
enter  upon  it  at  all  in  this  letter. 

**  How  long*  I  shall  stay  here  I  cannot  yet 
say.  I  told  a  very  pleasinff  young  lady  i, 
niece  to  one  of  the  orebendanes,  at  whose 
house  I  saw  her,  *  I  have  come  to  Chester, 
madam,  I  cannot  tell  how;  and  far  less  can 
I  tell  how  I  am  to  get  away  from  it*  Do 
not  think  me  too  juvenile.  I  be?  it  of  you, 
mv  dear  sir,  to  favour  me  with  a  letter 
while  I  am  here,  and  add  to  the  happiness 
of  a  happy  friend,  who  is  ever,  vnth  affeo- 
tionate  veneration,  most  sincerely  yours, 

"  Jambs  Boswei^l. 

<*  If  yon  do  .not  write  directly,  so  as  to 
catch  me  here,  I  sfaaU  be  disappointed. 
Two  lines  from  you  will  keep  my  lamp 
burning  bright.'* 

["TO  MRS.  ASTON. 
**  Boh-eoort,  Fleet-tCreet,  S6th  Oct.  1779. 

''Dkarcst  madam, — Mrs.  6as- 

22^^    trell  is  so  kind  as  to  write  to  me,  and 

yet  I  always  write  to  you ;  but  I 

consider  what  is  written  to  either  as  writr 

ten  to  both. 

*■  Publick  affairs  do  not  seem  to  promise 
much  amendment,  and  the  nation  is  now 
full  of  distress.  What  will  be  the  event  of 
things  none  can  tell.  We  may  still  hope 
for  hetteT  times, 

*'  Mv  health,  which  I  began  to  recover 
when  I  was  in  the  country,  continues  still  in 
a  good  state  :  it  costs  me,  indeed,  some 
phyaick,  and  something  of  abstinence,  but 
It  pays  the  cost.  I  wish,  dear  madam,  I 
could  hear  a  little  of  your  improvements. 

**  Here  is  no  news.  The  talk  of  the  in- 
rasion  seems  to  be  over.  But  a  very  tur- 
bulent session  of  parliament  is  expected ; 
though  turbulence  is  not  likely  to  do  any 
good.  Those  are  happiest  who  are  out  of 
the  noise  and  tumult.  There  will  be  no 
great  violence  of  faction  at  Stowhill ;  and 
&iat  it  may  be  free  from  that  and  all  other 
inconvenience  and  disturbance  is  the  sin- 
cere wish  of  all  your  friends.  I  am,  dear 
madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johrsoh.*'] 

*'T0   JAMES    BOSWBLL,    K8^. 

**  LoMlmi,  27lh  Get  ITTt. 

*'  Dkab  bH| — ^Why  should  you  impor- 
iane  me  so  earnestly  to  write  .^  Of  what 
importance  can  it  be  to  hear  of  distant 
fnends,  to  a  man  who  finds  himself  welcome 
wheiever  lie  goes,  and  makes  new  friends 
faster  than  be  can  want  them?  If  to  the 
delight  of  such  univereal  kindness  of  recep- 

i  BfiM  Letitia  Batnston. — Boiwsi^l. 


tion  any  thing  can  be  added  by  knowing 
that  you  retain  my  good-will,  you  may  in- 
dulge yourself  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that 
small  addition. 

*M  am  glad  that  you  made  the  round  of 
Lichfiekl  with  so  much  success.  The  oft- 
ener  you  are  seen,  the  more  you  will  be 
liked.  It  was  pleasing  to  me  to  read  that 
Mrs.  Aston  was  so  well,  and  that  Lucy 
Porter  was  so  glad  to  see  you. 

"  In  the  place  where  you  now  are,  there 
is  much  to  DC  observed ;  and  you  will  easily 
procure  yourself  skilful  directors.  But  what 
will  you  do  to  keep  away  the  hUtek  dof^ 
that  worries  you  at  home?  If  you  would, 
in  compliance  with  your  father's  advice, 
inquire  into  the  old  tenures  and  old  diarters 
of  Scotland,  you  would  certainW  open  to 
yourself  many  striking  scenes  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  middle  ages.  The  feudal  sys- 
tem, in  a  country  hail-barbarous,  is  natu- 
rally productive  of  great  anomalies  in  civil 
life.  The  knowledge  of  past  times  is  natu- 
rally growing  less  in  all  cases  not  of  pub- 
lick  record;  and  the  past  time  of  Scotland 
is  so  unlike  the  present,  tliat  it  is  already 
difficult  for  a  Scotchman  to  image  the 
economy  of  his  grandfather.  Do  not  be 
tardy  nor  negligent;  but  gather  up  eagerly 
what  can  yet  be  found  K 

<^We  have,  I  think,  once  talked  of 
another  project,  a  history  of  the  late  insur- 
rection m  Scotland,  with  all  its  incidents. 
Many  falsehoods  are  passing  into  uncon- 
tradicted history.  Voltaire,  who  loved  a 
striking  story,  has  told  what  he  could  not 
find  to  be  true. 

<<  You  may  make  collections  for  either  of 
these  projects,  or  for  both,  as  opportunities 
occur,  and  digest  your  materials  at  leisure. 
The  great  direction  which  Burton  has  left 
to  men  disordered  like  you  is  this,  Be  not 
solitary,  be  not  idle;  which  I  would  thus 
modify: — If  ^ou  are  idle,  be  not  solitary ; 
if  you  are  sohtary,  be  not  idle. 

"  There  is  a  letter  for  you,  from  your 
humble  servant,  - 

"  Sam.  JoBirsoiT." 

["  TO  MRS.  ASTON. 
«  Bolt-court,  Fleet-rtreet,  SA  Nor.  I77S. 
"  Dearest  madam, — Having  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  Mr.    ^n^' 
Boswell  that  he  found  you  better 

'  [Tbii  was  a  phrase  in  the  familiar  society  at 
Streaiham  to  expren  hypochondriacal  anxietiee  of 
mind.  It  is  frequently  used  in  the  correqwadeaca 
between  Jobnaon  and  Mri.  Threle,  and  ii  eqvi?a- 
lent  to  the  **  dragons  "  of  Madame  de  S^vign^. 
—Ed.] 

'  I  have  a  valaable  collection  made  by  my 
■  11a 


father,  which,  with  some  additions  and  fli 
tkins  of  my  own,  I  intend  to  pobliah.  I  have 
some  hereditary  claim  to  be  an  antiqaary ;  not  on- 
ly from  my  father,  hot  as  being  dcecended,  by 
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than  he  expected,  I  will  not  forbear  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  was  delighted  with  the 
news.  May  your  health  increase  and  in- 
crease till  you  are  as  well  as  you  can  wish 
yourself,  or  I  can  wish  you ! 

<'  My  friends  tell  me  that  my  health  im- 
proves too.  It  is  certain  that  I  use  both 
physick  and  abstinence;  and  my  endeav- 
ours have  been  blessed  with  more  success 
than  at  my  age  I  could  reasonably  hope. 
I  please  myself  with  the  thoughts  of  visitm? 
you  next  year  in  so  robust  a  state,  that! 
shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  hill  between  Mrs. 
Gastrell's  house  and  yours,  nor  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  rest  myself  between  Stowhill 
and  Lucy  Porter's. 

"  Of  publick  affairs  I  can  jnve  you  no 
very  comfortable  account  The  invasion 
has  vanished  for  the  present,  as  I  expected. 
I  never  believed  that  any  invasion  was  in- 
teqded. 

''But  whatever  we  have  escaped,  we 
have  done  nothing,  nor  are  likely  to  do 
better  another  year.  We,  however,  who 
have  no  part  of  the  nation's  welfare  intrust- 
ed to  our  management,  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  serve  God,  and  leave  the  world 
submissively  in  his  hands. 

"  All  trade  is  dead,  and  pleasure  is  scarce 
alive.  Nothing  almost  is  purchased  but 
such  things  as  the  buyer  cannot  do  without, 
so  that  a  general  sluggishness  and  general 
discontent  are  spread  over  the  town.  All 
the  trades  of  luxury  and  elegance  are  near- 
ly at  a  stand.  What  the  parliament,  when 
it  meets,  will  do,  and  indeed  what  it  ought 
to  do,  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

"  Pray  set  Mrs.  Gastrell,  who  is  a  dear 
good  lady,  to  write  to  me  from  time  to 
time ;  for  I  have  great  delieht  in  hearing 
from  you,  especially  when  I  hear  any  good 
news  of  your  health.  I  am,  dear  madam, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johi«sow."J 

"  to   dr.    SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

**  Carlisle,  7Ui  Nor.  177a 

"  Mt  dbab  sib,— That  I  should  impor- 
tune you  to  write  to  me  at  Chester  is  not 
wonderful,  when  you  consider  what  an 
avidity  I  have  for  delight;  and  that  the 
amor  of  pleasure,  like  the  amor  mimmt,  in- 
creases m  proportion  with  the  quantitv 
which  we  possess  of  it.  Your  letter,  so  full 
of  polite  IdndneBS  and  masterly  counsel, 
came  like  a  large  treasure  upon  me,  while 
already  glittering  with  riches.  I  was  quite 
enchanted  at  Chester,  so  that  I  could  with 
difficulty  quit  it  But  the  enchantment 
was  the  reverse  of  that  of  Circ6  ;  for  so  far 

the  mofther*s  side,  from  the  able  and  learned  Sir 
John  Skene,  whose  merit  bids  defiance  to  all  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  lessen  his 
&me. — BoswBLL. 


was  there  from  being  any  thing  sensnal  in 
it,  that  I  was  all  mind,  I  do  not  mean  all 
reason  only;  for  my  fancy  was  kept  finely 
m  uiay.  And  why  not?  If  yon  please^  I 
will  send  you  a  copy  or  an  abridgenieDt  of 
my  Chester  ^umal,  which  is  truly  a  log- 
book of  felicity. 

"  The  bishop  ^  treated  me  with  a  kind- 
ness which  was  very  flattering.  I  told  him 
that  you  regretted  you  had  seen  wo  little  of 
Chester.  His  lordship  bade  me  tell  yon, 
that  he  sliould  be  fflaa  to  show  yon  more 
of  it  I  am  proud  to  find  the  friendship 
with  which  you  honour  me  is  known  in  » 
many  places. 

"I  arrived  here  late  last  nifht  Ooi 
friend  the  dean^  has  been  gone  from  hence 
some  months ;  but  I  am  tokl  at  my  isa, 
that  he  is  very  populouM  (popular).  How- 
ever, I  found  Mr.  Law,  toe  archdeacoo, 
son  to  the  bishop  3,  and  with  him  I  have 
breakfasted  and  dined  veiy  agreeablv.  I 
got  acquainted  with  him  at  the  assizes  heif, 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  variety  of  know&dge,  tmcommoa 
genius,  and,  I  believe,  sincere  religion.  I 
received  the  holy  sacrament  in  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  morning,  this  being  the  fint 
Sunday  in  the  month;  and  was  at  prajen 
there  in  the  morning.  It  is  divinely  cheer- 
ing to  me  to  think  that  there  is  a  cathedral 
so  near  Auchinleck ;  and  I  now  leave  Oid 
England  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  I  am 
thankful  to  God  for  granting  me. 

"  The  black  dog  ^  that  worries  me  at 
home  I  cannot  but  dread;  yet  as  I  have 
been  for  some  time  past  in  a  military  train, 
I  trust  I  shall  repuUe  him.  To  hear  from 
you  will  animate  me  like  the  aound  of  a 
trumpet;  I  therefore  hope,  that  soon  after 
my  return  to  the  northern  field,  I  shall  re- 
ceive a  few  lines  from  you. 

'<  Colonel  Stuart  did  me  the  honour  to 
escort  me  in  his  carriage  to  show  me  Liver- 
pool, and  from  thence  back  again  to  War- 
rington, where  we  parted  ^.  In  justice  to 
my  valuable  wife,  i  must  inform  you  she 
wrote  to  me,  that  as  I  was  so  happy,  she 
would  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  wish  me  to  re- 
turn sooner  than  business  absolutely  re* 
quired  my  presence.  She  made  my  clerk 
write  to  me  a  post  or  two  aAer  to  the  same 


'  [Doctor  Poitens,  afterwardb  Bishop  of 
don,  in  which  see  he  died. — ^Ed.] 
«  [Dr.  Percy.— Ex>.] 

*  [Dr.  Edmond  Law,  maiSflr  of  St  PalePa  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Bishop  of  Cariirie,  ia  wbieb  ses 
he  died  in  1787.— Ed.] 

*  [See  anU^  p.  22S. — Ed.] 

*  His  regiment  waa  afterwaids  ordered  to  Ja- 
maica, where  he  aeeompaaied  it,  and  alnwai  loA 
his  life  by  the  climate.  Hiis  impartial  order  I 
should  think  a  safficioBt  refirtatioo  of  the  tUm  n» 
moor  that  **  there  was  still  aoroething  iMhiad  the 
throne  greater  than  the  throne  ilsalC'* — Boswkix. 
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Suipofle,  by  commiiBioii  fVom  her;  and  this 
ay  a  kind  letter  from  her  met  me  at  the 
post-office  here,  acquaintmg  me  that  she 
and  the  little  ones  were  well,  and  express- 
ing all  their  wishes  for  my  return  home. 
I  am,  more  and  more,  my  dear  sir,  your  af- 
fectionate and  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  JaM£S  BoSW£LL.^' 

''to   JAMES    BOSWELL,    ES^. 

^  London,  X3th  Not.  1779. 

''Dear  sie, — Your  last  letter  was  not 
only  kind  but  fond.  But  I  wish  you  to  get 
rid  of  all  intellectual  excesses,  and  neither 
to  exalt  your  pleasures,  nor  aggravate  your 
vexations,  beyond  their  real  and  natural 
state.  Why  should  you  not  be  as  happy 
at  Edinburgh  as  at  Chester?  In  culpa  eat 
animus.  gtM  se  non  cffugit  usqucm.  Please 
yourself  with  your  wile  and  chiklren,  and 
studies,  and  practice. 

**  I  have  sent  a  petition »  from  Lucy  Por- 
ter^  with  which  I  leave  it  to  your  discretion 
whether  it  is  proper  to  comply.  Return 
me  her  letter,  which  I  have  sent,  that  you 
may  know  the  whole  case,  and  not  be  se- 
duced to  any  thing  that  you  may  afterwards 
repent.  Miss  Dox^  perhaps  you  know  to 
be  Mr.  Garrick's  niece, 

*'  If  Dean  Percy  can  be  popular  at  Car- 
lisJe,  he  may  be  very  happy.  Ho  has  in  his 
disposal  two  livings,  each  equal  or  almost 
equal  in  value  to  the  deanery;  he  may  take 
one  himself,  and  give  the  other  to  his  son. 

*^  How  near  is  the  cathedral  to  Auchin- 
leck,  that  vou  are  so  much  delighted  with 
it  r  It  isy  I  suppose,  at  least  an  hundred  and 
fiily  miles  off.  However,  if  you  are  pleas- 
ed, it  IS  so  far  well. 

^*  Let  me  know  what  reception  you  have 
frozn  your  father,  and  the  state  of  his  health. 
Please  him  as  much  as  you  can,  and  add  no 
pain  to  his  last  years. 

**  Of  our  friends  here  I  can  recollect  no- 
thing to  tell  you.  I  have  neither  seen  nor 
heard  of  Langton.  Beauclerk  is  just  re- 
turned from  firighthelmstone,  I  am  told, 
much  better.  Air.  Thrale  and  his  family 
are  Btill  there;  and  his  health  is  said  to  lie 
▼isibly  improved.  He  has  not  bathed,  but 
hunted. 

"At  Bolt-court  there  is  much  malignity, 
but  of  late  little  open  hostility  K  1  have  Irad 
a  cold,  but  it  is  gone. 

*'  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  BoaweU, 
&c.     (  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

<*  SiM.  JoHnsoir." 

On  November  33,  and  Deeember  31,  I 
wrote  to  him  from  Edinburgh,  giving  a 

*  ReqoeiCiiig  me  to  iD<|aire  oonceming  the  fam- 
ily or  a  gentlemaa  who  was  then  paying  lus  ad- 
Ji  o—r ■  to  ftfiis  Doxy. — ^Boswell. 

*  8e6  anttt  page  199. — ^Bofwsi«i« 
If.  39 


very  favourable  report  of  the  family  of  Miss 
Doxy's  lover; — that  ailer  a  good  deal  of  io- 
quiry  1  had  discovered  the  sister  of  Mr. 
Francis  Stewart,  one  of  his  amanuenses 
when  writing  his  Dictionary; — that  I  had, 
as  desired  by  him,  baid  her  a  guinea  for  an 
old  pocket-book  of  her  brother's,  which  he 
had  retained;  and  that  the  good  woman, 
who  was  in  very  moderate  circumstances, 
but  contented  and  placid,  wondered  at  his 
scrupulous  and  liberal  honesty,  and  received 
the  guinea  as  if  sent  her  by  Providence; — 
that  I  had  repeatedly  begged  of  him  to  keep 
his  promise  to  send  me  his  letter  to  Lord 
Chesterfield;  and  that  this  memento y  like 
Delenda  eat  Carthago,  must  be  in  eveiy 
letter  that  I  should  write  to  him,  till  I  had 
obtained  my  object. 

[''to  mrs«  thrale. 

u  London,  26tb  Oct.  177E 

"  On  Saturday  I  walked  to  Do-  Letten, 
ver-fitreet  and  back.  Yesterday  I  ▼•>•  ^ 
dined  with  Sir  Joshua.  There  P"^- 
was  Mr.  Elliot  3  of  Cornwall,  who  inquired 
afler  my  master.  At  night  I  waa  bespokea 
by  Lady  Lucan;  but  she  was  taken  ill,  and 
the  assembly  was  put  off.    1  am  to  dine 

with  Renny  to-morrow. 

•        ••••• 

"  Some  old  gentlewomen  at  the  next  door 
are  in  very  great  distress.  Their  little  an- 
nuity comes  from  Jamaica,  and  is  therefore 
uncertain;  and  one  of  them  has  had  a  faU, 
and  both  are  very  helpless;  and  the  poor 
have  you  to  help  them.  Persuade  my  mas- 
ter to  let  me  give  them  something  for  him* 
It  will  be  bestowed  upon  real  want."] 

In  1780,  the  world  was  kept  in  hnpatienee 
for  the  completion  of  his  *<  Lives  or  the  Po* 
ets,"  upon  which  he  was  employed  so  fat 
as  his  indolence  allowed  him  to  labour. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  January  1  and  March 
Id,  sending  hun  my  notes  of  Lord  March* 
mont's  information  coneeminff  Pope; — 
complaimng  that  I  had  not  heard  from  him 
for  almost  tour  months,  though  he  was  two 
lettere  in  my  debt;  that  I  had  suffered  again 
from  melancholy; — ^hoping  that  he  had  been 
in  so  much  better  company  (the  Poets) , 
that  he  had  not  time  to  think  of  his  distant 
friends;  for  if  that  were  the  case,  I  should 
have  some  recompense  for  my  uneasiness^ 
— that  the  state  or  my  affairs  did  not  admit 
of  m^  coming  to  London  this  year;  and 
begging  he  would  return  me  Goldsmith'a 
two  poems,  with  his  lines  marked. 

His  friend  Dr.  Lawrence  having  now  suf> 
iered  the  greatest  affliction  to  which  a  man 
is  liable,  and  which  Johnson  hhnself  had 
felt  in  the  moet  severe  manner,  Johnson 

*  [FintLordEUiot  See  po«f,nifr  80th  lfareli» 
1781 — ^Ed.] 
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wrote  to  him  in  an  admirable  strain  oTaym-  | 
pa&y  and  pious  consolation. 

**  TO   DR.    LAWRBlfCE. 

*«30tliJaiiadary,  17S0. 

*<  Dear  sir, — At  a  time  when  all  yonr 
friends  ought  to  show  their  kindness,  and 
witti  a  character  which  ought  to  make  all 
that  know  you  your  friends,  you  may  won- 
der that  you  have  yet  heard  nothing  from 
me. 

"  I  have  been  hindered  by  a  vexatious 
and  incessant  cough,  for  which  within  these 
ten  days  I  have  been  bled  once,  fasted  four 
or  five  times,  taken  physick  five  times,  and 
opiates,  I  think,  six.  This  day  it  seems  to 
remit. 

"  The  loss,  dear  sir,  which  you  have  late- 
ly suffered,  I  felt  many  years  ago,  and  know 
therefore  how  much  has  been  taken  from 
you,  and  how  little  help  can  be  had  from 
consolation.  He  that  outlives  a  wife  whom 
he  has  long  loved,  sees  himself  disjoined 
from  the  only  mind  that  has  the  same  hopes, 
and  fears,  and  interest;  from  the  only  com- 
panion with  whom  he  has  shared  much 
ffood  or  evil;  and  with  whom  he  could  set 
his  mmd  at  liberty,  to  retrace  the  past  or 
anticipate  the  future.  The  continuity  of 
being  is  lacerated;  the  settled  course  of 
sentiment  and  action  is  stopped;  and  life 
stands  suspended  and  motionless,  till  it  is 
driven  by  external  causes  into  a  new  chan- 
nel.    But  the  time  of  suspense  is  dreadful. 

"  Our  first  recourse  in  this  distressed  so- 
litude is,  perhaps  for  want  of  habitual  piety, 
to  a  gloomy  acquiescence  in  necessity.  Of 
two  mortal  beings,  one  must  lose  the  other. 
But  surely  there  is  a  higher  and  better  com- 
Ibrt  to  be  drawn  from  the  consideration  of 
that  Providence  which  watches  over  all, 
and  a  belief  that  the  living  and  the  dead  are 
equally  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  will  re- 
unite those  whom  he  has  separated,  or  who 
sees  that  it  is  best  not  to  reunite.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  yonr  moat  affectionate  and  most 
humble  servant,  '^Sam.  Johnsok." 

^^  fin  the  spring  of  this  year  Dr. 

Johnson's  society  lost  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Beauclerk  i.  The  charms  of  conversation 
—like  those  of  acting— are  transient;  and 
of  the  social  talents  of  Beauclerk,  as  of  the 
dramatic  powers  of  Garriok,  little  can  re- 
main, but  the  general  testimony  of  cotem- 
poraries  to  their  excellence.  Mr.  Hardy 
nas  preserved  Lord  Charlemont's  opinion 
Lift  of  of  Mr.  Beauclerk,  with  whom  he 
Chtt-to-  was  much  connected.  "  His 
moDi,  conversation,"  said  his  lordship, 
p.  S44, 947.  '^  ^on)d  scarcely  be  equalled.  He 
possessed  an  exquisite  taste,  vari- 
—   —  •  -        i-     'III        II 

>  [He  died  Uth  March,  in  hit  foity-ftit  year. 
—Ed.] 


ons  accomplishments,  and  the  mod  perfect 
good  breeding.    He  was  eccentno-K)/lai 
querulous— entertaining  a  contempt  (or  the 
generalitj|r  of  the  world,  which  the  polite- 
ness of  his  manners  could  not  always  am 
ceal;  but  to  those  whom  he  Hked  mo6t  ge- 
nerous and  friendly.    Devoted  at  onr  mo- 
ment to  pleasure,  and  at  another  to  liten- 
ture,  sometimes  absorbed  in  play,  aDdaHs^ 
times  in  books,  he  was,  altogether,  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  and,  when  io  good 
humour,  and  surrounded  by  those  who  suit- 
ed his  fancy,  one  of  the  most  afreeahk 
men  that  couki  possibly  exist"   Mr.  Hir* 
dy  has  preservea  a  few  of  Mr.  Beanclerki 
letters  to  Lord  Cbarlemont,  ndiich  are  pro> 
bably  characteristic  of  his  style,  and  one  or 
two  which  touch  on  Johnson  and  hissoeirt^ 
the  reader  will  perhaps  not  think  mu^iliced 
here. 
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MR.    BEAirCLSRK   TO  THE  KiXL  Or 

CHARLEMOKT. 

"Adel}ihl,»ikN0T.im 

"  Mt  dkar  lord, — I  delayed  writing  to 
vou,  as  I  had  flattered  myself  that  I  eboniil 
have  been  able  to  have  paid  yon  a  yisit  at 
Dublin  before  this  time;  but  I  have  beta 
prevented,  not  by  my  own  negligence  tnd 
indolence,  but  by  various  mattcre.  I  na 
reioieed  to  find  by  your  letter  that  Lady 
Cliarlemont  is  as  you  wish.  I  have  yri  ff- 
maining  so  much  benevolence  towards 
mankind,  as  to  wish  that  there  may  be  a 
son  of  yours  educated  by  you  aa  a  spccimfn 
of  what  mankind  ought  to  be.' 

"Goldsmith  the  other  day  pot  a  para- 

nh  into  the  newspapers  «»  P^"*  ^ 
I  Mayor  Townshend.  The  sane 
night  he  happened  to  sit  next  to  Sord  Sbrl- 
burne,  at  Druiy-lane;  I  mentioned  the  ci*- 
cumstance  of  the  paragraph  to  him,  and  be 
said  to  Goldsmith  that  he  hoped  be  hid 
mentioned  nothing  about  Mafagrida  in  it 
•Do  you  know,*  answered  Goldsmithi 
*  that  I  never  could  conceive  the  reason 
why  they  call  you  Malagrida,/or  Malagn- 
da  was  a  very  good  sort  of  man*.'  Yon 
see  plainly  what  he  meant  to  say,  hnt  that 
happy  turn  of  expression  is  pecuKarto  him- 
self. Mr.  Walpole  says  that  this  atoiy  is » 
picture  of  Goldsmith's  whole  life. 

**  Johnson  has  been  confined  for  sooe 
weeks  in  the  Isle  of  Sky;,  we  hear  that  be 
was  obliged  to  swim  over  to  the  main  land, 
taking  hold  of  a  cow's  tail  Bethataait 
may,  Ladv  Di '  has  promised  to  make  a 
drawing  or  it.  ^ 

'  [See  poMt,  2Sd  Matth,  178S.— Ed.] 
'  [JInte,  vol.  i.  p.  316.  Udj  Di'i  P«»" 
was  much  celehnited,  and  Mr.  Walpole  ht^  » 
mora  for  the  reception  of  aome  of  har  drawiap* 
which  he  called  the  Beauclerk  clowt:  ^^^ 
itor  has  never  seen  any  of  her  ladyibip^a  *^ 
which  aeemed  to  him  to  merit,  aa  meie  wocb  oi 
ait,  soch  high  lepntatMa. — En.] 
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*<Oiir  poor  ckib  is  in  a  miaeraMe  state 
of  decay;  unless  you  come  and  relieve  it,  it 
will  certainly  expire.  Would  you  ima^ne 
that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  extremely 
anxious  to  be  a  member  at  Almack's^  ? 
You  see  what  noble  ambition  will  make  a 
roan  attempt.  That  den  is  not  yet  opened, 
coDsequently  I  have  not  been  there;  so,  for 
the  present,  I  am  clear  upon  that  score.  I 
•oppose  your  confounded  Irish  politics  take 
up  your  whole  attention  at  present.  If 
they  could  but  have  obtained  the  absentee 
tax,  the  hiih  parliament  would  have  been 
perfect.  They  would  have  voted  them« 
selves  out  of  parliament,  and  lessened  their 
estates  one  half  of  the  value.  This  is  pst- 
riotisni  with  a  vengeance !  There  is  no- 
thing new  at  present  in  the  literary  world. 
Mr.  Jonee^,  of  our£/«6,  is  going  to  publish 
an  account,  in  Latin,  of  the  eastern  poetry, 
with  extracts  translated  verbatim  in  verse. 
I  will  order  Elmaly  3  to  send  it  to  you, 
when  it  comes  out;  I  fancy  it  will  be  a  very 
pretty  book.  Goldsmith  has  written  a 
prologue  for  Mrs.  Yates,  which  she  spoke 
this  evening  before  the  Opera.  It  is  very 
good.  You  will  see  it  soon  in  all  the  news- 
papersy  otherwise  I  would  send  it  to  you. 
1  hope  to  hear  in  your  next  letter  that  you 
have  fixed  your  time  for  returning  to  Eng- 
laad.  We  cannot  do  without  you.  If  you 
do  not  come  here,  I  will  bring  all  the  elub 
over  to  Ireland,  to  live  with  you,  and  that 
will  drive  you  here  in  your  own  defence. 
Johnson  shall  spoil  your  books,  Goldsmith 
pull  your  flowers,  and  Boswell  iaUt  ^  to  you : 
stay  then  if  you  can.  Adieu,  my  dear 
lord.  Pray  make  my  compliments  to  Lady 
Charlemont,  and  Mlieve  me  to  be  very 
ainoerely  and  affsctionately  yours, 

"  T.  Bbauclcxk." 


ff 


BBAUCUUtX    TO    IiOBO     CHARLB- 

MOMT. 

«*  AddpU,  Mtk  Dee.  1719. 

*'  Mt  bbab  LORD, — I  hope  you  received 
a  letter  from  me  some  time  sgo;  I  men- 
ttoo  this  that  I  may  not  appear  worse  than 
I  azn»  and  likewise  to  hint  to  you  that,  when 
you  receive  this,  you  will  be  two  letters  in 
mv'  debt.  I  hope  your  parliament  has  fin- 
ished all  its  absur<uties,  and  that  you  will 
be  at  leisure  to  come  over  here  to  attend 
your  club,  where  you  will  do  much  more 
ffood  than  all  the  patriots  in  the  world  ever 
did  to  any  bod^,  vis.  you  will  make  very 
manvof  your  mends  extremely  happy;  and 
yoa  know  Goldsmith  has  informed  us  that 
no  form  of  government  ever  contributed 

*  [At  diie  period  a  gaminR  clabb — ^Ed.] 

*  [SirWaUsm  Jooes.-^).] 

^  [The  reader  will  observe  Mr.  Beaiiclerk*8  es- 
tiiOBte  of  BosweU's  eonTenation.— Ed.] 


either  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  any 
one. 

"  I  saw  a  letter  from  Foote,  widi  an  ac- 
count of  an  Irish  tragedy;  the  subject  is 
Manlius,  and  the  last  speech  which  he 
makes,  when  he  is  pushed  off  from  the 
Tarpeisn  rock,  is,  <  Sweet  Jesus,  where  am 
I  going  ^  *  Pray  send  me  word  if  this  is  true. 
We  have  a  good  comedy  *  here  which  is 
good  for  nothing;  bad  as  it  is,  howe\'er,  it 
succeeds  very  well,  and  has  almost  killed 
Goldsmith  with  envy. 

**  I  have  no  news  either  literary  or  politi- 
cal to  send  you.  Every  body,  except  my^ 
self  and  about  a  million  of  vulgars,  are  in 
the  country.  I  am  closely  confined,  as 
Lady  Di  expects  to  be  every  hour.  I  am, 
my  dear  lora,  very  sincerely  and  affection- 
ately yours,  *<  T.  BaAUCLBax."] 

"  TO   JAMBS   BOSWELL,    B8^. 

»  Ml  ApKI,  1T». 

<<  Dear  sir,— Welt,  I  had  resolved  to 
send  you  the  Chesterfield  letter  <^,  but  I  will 
write  once  again  without  it.  Never  im- 
pose tasks  upon  mortals.  To  reouire  two 
things  is  the  way  to  have  them  ooth  un- 
done. 

"  For  the  difficulties  which  you  mention 
in  your  affaire,  I  am  sorry;  but  difficulty  is 
now  very  general:  it  is  not  therefore  less 
grievous,  for  there  is  less  hope  of  help.  I 
pretend  not  to  eive  you  advice,  not  know- 
mg  the  state  of  your  affaire;  and  general 
counsels  about  prudence  and  frugality 
would  do  you  little  good.  You  are,  how- 
ever, in  the  right  not  to  increase  your  own 
perplexity  by  a  journey  hither;  and  I  hope 
that  by  staying  at  home  you  will  please 
your  father. 

"Poor  dear  Beauclerk — nee,  ut  Moles, 
dabiM  joea.  His  wit  and  his  folly,  his 
acuteness  and  maliciousness,  his  merriment 
and  reasoning,  are  now  over.  Such  anoth- 
er wiU  not  oiien  be  found  amon^  mankind. 
He  directed  himself  to  be  buned  by  the 
side  of  his  mother,  an  instance  of  tender- 
ness which  I  hardly  expected.  He  has  lei\ 
his  children  to  the  care  of  Lady  Di,  and 
if  she  dies,  of  Mr.  Langton,  and  of  Mr. 
Leicester  his  relation,  and  a  roan  of  good 
character.  His  librarv  has  been  offer^  to 
sale  to  ^e  Russian  ambassador  7. 

"  Dr.  Percy,  notwithstanding  all  the 
noise  of  the  newspapera,  has  had  no  litera- 
ry loss  8.     Clothes  and   moveables  were 

•  [Probably  "  The  School  for  Wives."— Ed.] 
'  [See  it  ante,  vol.  L  p.  112. — ^Ec] 
'  Hii  library  was  sold  by  pablkk  aaction  in 
April  and  May,  1781,  for  £5011.— Malonk. 

"  By  a  fire  in  Northamberlaiid-hoase,  where 
he  bad  an  apartment  iu  which  I  have  passed 
many  an  agreeable  hour. — Boswell.  ["  It  has 
been  asserted  that  Dr.  Percy  soatained  great  losses 
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burnt  to  the  valae  of  about  one  hundred 
pounds;  but  his  papers,  and  I  think  his 
oooks,  were  all  preserved. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Thrale  has  been  in  extreme 
danger  from  an  apoplectical  disorder,  and 
recovered,  beyona  the  expectation  of  his 
physicians:  he  is  now  at  Bath,  that  his 
mind  may  be  quiet,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  and 
Miss  are  with  him. 

<<  Having  told  you  what  has  happened  to 
your  friends,  let  me  say  something  to  you 
of  yourself.  You  are  always  complaining 
of  melancholy,  and  I  conclude  fVom  those 
complaints  that  you  are  fond  of  it  No 
man  talks  of  that  which  he  is  desirous  to 
conceal,  and  every  man  desires  to  conceal 
that  of  which  he  is  sshamed.  Do  not  pre* 
tend  to  deny  it;  manifestum  habemm  Ju' 
rem.  Make  it  an  invariable  and  obligatory 
law  to  yourself,  never  to  mention  your  own 
mental 'diseases.  If  you  are  never  to  speak 
of  them,  you  will  think  on  them  but  little: 
and  if  you  think  little  of  them,  they  will 
molest  you  rarelv.  When  you  talk  of 
them,  it  is  plain  that  vou  want  either  praise 
or  pity:  for  praise  there  is  no  room,  and 
pity  will  do  you  no  good;  therefore,  (Vom 
this  hour  speak  no  more,  think  no  more, 
about  them. 

"  Your  transaction  with  Mrs.  Stewart  i 
gave  me  great  satisfaction.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  attention.  Do  not 
lose  sight  of  her.  Your  countenance  may 
be  of  great  credit,  and  of  consequence  of 
great  advantage  to  her.  The  memory  of 
her  brother  is  yet  fresh  in  my  mind:  he  was 
an  ingenious  and  worthy  man. 

^<  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  your 
lady  and  to  the  young  ladies.  I  should 
like  to  see  them,  pretty  loves  1  I  am,  dear 
Bir^  yours  affectionately, 

<<Sam»  Johnson." 

Mrs.  Thrale  being  now  at  Bath  with  her 
husband,  the  correspondence  between  John- 
son and  her  was  carried  on  briskly,  •  •  •  9 
[and  affords  us  all  the  information 
^'       which  we  have  of  this  portion  of  his 
domestic  life.] 


at  the  fire  at  Northamberland-hoaie;  bat  I  was 
preient  when  hia  apartments  were  in  flaoiea, 
and  can  explicitly  deelare  that  all  his  books  and 
papers  were  safely  ivmoved." — CradocJ^a  Me^ 
mairtt  p.  43. — ^Ed.J 

1  [See  ante,  p.  225. — ^Eo.] 

'  [Here  Mr.  Boswell  had  prefaced  the  intro- 
dnction  of  the  leUer  of  the  28th  April  by  the  fol- 
lowing words:  '*  I  shall  present  my  readers  with 
one  of  her  original  letters  to  him  at  this  time, 
which  will  amuse  them  probably  more  than  those 
well-written,  but  studied  epistles  which  she  has 
inserted  m  her  collection,  b^use  it  exhibits  the 
easy  vivacity  of  their  literary  intercourse.  It  is 
also  of  value  as  a  key  to  Johnson's  answer,  which 
she  has  printed  by  itself,  and  of  wbfieh  I  ahall  aob- 


Pctnts 


["  DR.  JOHirsOK  TO  BIftS.  TBlAtt. 

**LOBdOB,SlhAplfl,11»>. 

"  I  have  not  quite  neglected  my    lmu„, 
Ldves*    Jiddiion  is  a  long  one,    ^.u> 
but  it  is  done.    Prior  is  not  short,    ^'  *' 
and  that  is  done  too.    I  am  upon  ilove, 
which  cannot  fill  much  paper. 

'*  Seward  (Mr.  Wimam)  called  on  me 
one  day  and  read  Spence  ^.  1  dined  yester- 
day at  Mr.  Jodrell's  in  a  great  deal  of  com- 
pany. On  Sunday  I  dine  with  Dr.  Law- 
rence, and  at  night  go  to  Mis.  Vesey.  I 
have  had  a  little  cold,  or  two,  or  tbive;  \ni 
I  did  not  much  mind  them,  for  they  wen 
not  very  bad.''] 

['*DR.  JOHNSON  TO   MRS.   LUCT  rOlTUL 

**Londaa,nkAfrtl,ntt. 

"DsAa  MADAM, — I  am  indeed 
but  a  sluggish  correspondent,  and 
know  not  whether  i  shall  much 
mend:  however,  I  will  try. 

"  I  am  glad  that  your  ovsien  proved  good, 
for  I  would  have  every  thing  good  thit  be- 
longs to  you;  and  would  have  your  Mtk 
good,  that  you  may  enjoy  tlte  rest.  Mf 
health  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  soow 
vearspast;  and,  if  I  see  Lichfield  agtiDt  1 
hope  to  walk  about  it. 

"  Your  brother's  request  I  have  noi  for- 
gotten. I  have  bouffbt  as  many  vduiiM 
as  contain  about  an  hundred  and  fiAy  wr* 
mons,  which  I  will  put  in  a  box,  inl  get 
Mr.  Mathias  to  eend  him.  I  shall  idd  i 
letter. 

"  We  have  been  lately  much  alanned  it 
Mr.  Thrale's.  He  has  had  a  suoke,  like 
that  of  an  apoplexy;  but  he  has  at  lastg(>t 
so  well  as  to  be  at  Bath,  out  of  the  way  of 
trouble  and  business,  and  is  likely  to  be  in 
a  short  time  quite  well. 

<<  I  hope  all  the  Lichfield  Isdies  are  qoite 
well,  and  that  every  thing  is  pn)ipero« 
among  them. 

"A  few  weeks  aeo  1  sent  you  alittiestun- 
gown,  such  as  is  aU  the  fashion  at  this  time. 
Yours  is  the  same  with  Mis.  Thtale's,  vtd 
Miss  bought  it  for  us.  These  smfii  w 
veiy  cheap,  and  are  thought  very  pre^ 

"  Pray  give  my  compliments  to  Mi- 
Pearson,  and  to  every  body,  if  any  wca 
body  there  be,  that  cares  about  me. 

«*  I  am  now  engaged  about  theiwtofue 

join  extncli."     This    inauinatiaa  apBB<  ^ 

Threleia  quite  onfoimded:  berlaltMaaKeBitin^ 

any  thing  hot  $hidied  epUtU$:  aad  iM  o** 

which  Mr.  Boawell  has  pnbUiiied  iiiiotDiff«<^ 

sy  and  onafiected,  nor  ia  any  mpaet  of  a  d0(^ 

ent  character  fiom  those  ahe  henalf  hai  pTCD.- 

Ed.] 

>  [Dated  la  Mn.  Thrale's  voloaia  ^Tt%  \n 

mistake. — ^Ed.  ]  ^^^  ^ 

*  [Spence'avafyamiwiif  anocdofai,  which  BM 

been  lent  Johnaon  m  manaaeript:  thcj  wtf*  ■** 
printed  tiU  1820.— Ed.] 
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I,  which  I  em  afraid  will  take  some 
time,  though  I  purpose  to  use  despatch: 
but  something  or  other  always  hinders.  I 
have  a  great  number  to  do,  but  many  of 
them  will  be  short 

"  I  have  lately  had  colds:  the  first  was 
pretty  bad,  with  a  very  troublesome  and 
frequent  cough;  but  by  bleeding  and  phy- 
sick  it  was  sent  away.  I  have  a  cold  now, 
but  not  bad  enough  for  bleeding. 

'*  For  some  time  past,  and  indeed  ever 
since  I  lef\  Lichfield  last  year,  I  have  abated 
much  of  my  diet,  and  am,  I  think,  the  bet- 
ter for  abstinence.  I  can  breathe  and  move 
with  less  difficulty;  and  I  am  as  well  as 
people  of  my  age  commonly  are.  I  hope 
we  shall  see  one  another  again  some  time 
this  year.  I  am,  dear  love,  your  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johhson."] 

["to   MRS.    TBRALE. 

«Mlth  Aprfl,  1790. 

Ucterm,  **  On  Sunday  I  dined  with  poor 

▼oL  u.  Lawrence,  who  is  deafer  than 
p.9a.ise.    ^^j.     When   he  was  told  that 

Dr.  Moisy  visited  Mr.  Thrale,  he  inquired 
ibr  what,  and  said  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  which  Nature  would  not  do 
for  herself.  On  Sunday  evening  I  was  at 
Mr.  Vesey^s,  and  there  was  inquiry  about 
my  master ;  but  I  told  them  all  good. 
There  was  Dr.  Barnard  of  Eton,  and  we 
made  a  noise  all  the  evening:  and  there 
was  Pepys,  and  Wraxal  till  I  drove  him 
away. 

**  [Miss]  Burney  said  she  would  write — 
she  tokl  you  a  &.  She  writes  nothing  to  me. 
She  can  write  home  fast  enough*  I  have 
a  g^ood  mind  not  to  let  her  know  that  Dr. 
Barnard,  to  whom  I  had  recommended  her 
novel  ^,  speaks  of  it  with  c^reat  commenda- 
tion: and  that  the  copy  which  she  lent  me 
has  been  read  by  Dr.  Lawrence  three  times 
over.     And  yet  what  a  gipsy  it  is  I    She 

no  more  minds  me  than  if  Iwere  a  Brangton. 

•        •••••• 

*'  Ton  are  at  all  places  of  high  resort,  and 
brin^  home  hearts  by  dozens;  while  I  am 
seeking  for  somethin^r  to  say  of  men  about 
whom  I  know  nothms  but  their  verses, 
and  sometimes  very  little  of  them.  Now  I 
have  begun,  however,  I  do  not  despair  of 
making  an  end.  Mr.  Nieholla  holds  that 
Addisou  is  the  most  taking  of  all  that  I 
have  done.  I  doubt  they  will  not  be  done 
hefore  you  come  away. 

•*  Now  you  think  yourself  the  first  writer 
in  the  world  for  a  letter  about  nothing. 
Can  you  write  such  a  letter  as  this?  so  mis- 
cellaneous, with  such  noble  disdain  of  regu- 
larity, like  Shakspeare'b  works  ?  such  grace- 
ful negligence  of  transition,  like  the  ancient 

»  [Evelma.— Eo.] 


enthusiast  ?  The  pure  voice  of  nature  and 
of  friendship.  Now  of  whom  shall  I  pro- 
ceed to  speak  ?  Of  whom  but  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu ?  Having  mentioned  Shakspeare  and 
Nature  does  not  the  name  of  Montagu  force 
itself  upon  me  9?  Such  were  the  tran- 
sitions of  the  ancients,  which  now  seem 
abrupt  because  the  intermediate  idea  is 
lost  to  modern  understandings.** 

*<15dl  April,  1780. 

"  I  thought  to  have  finished  Rowe's  Life 
to-day,  but  I  have  had  five  or  six  visiters 
who  hindered  me;  and  I  have  not  been 
quite  well.  Next  week  I  hope  to  despatch 
four  or  five  of  them." 

**  18th  April,  1780. 

"  You  make  verses,  and  they  sre  read  in 
publick,  and  I  know  nothing  about  them. 
This  very  crime,  I  think,  broke  the  link 
of  amity  between   Richardson  and  Miss 

M 3,  after  a  tenderness  and  confidence 

of  many  years." 

«  London,  25th  April,  178a 

"  How  do  you  think  I  live  f  On  Thurs- 
day I  dined  with  Hamilton  4,  and  went 
thence  to  Mrs.  Ord^.  On  Friday,  with 
much  company,  at  Mrs.  Reynolds's.  On 
Saturday  at  Dr.  Bell's.  On  Sunday  at  Dr. 
Burney's,  with  your  two  sweets  from  Ken- 
nington,  who  are  both  well :  at  night  came 
Mrs.  Ord,  Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Greville, 
&c.  On  Monday  with  Reynolds;  at  night 
with  Lady  Lucan;  to-day  with  Mr.  Lang- 
ton;  to-morrow  with  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph;  on  Thursday  with  Mr.  Bowles; 
Friday ;  Saturday  at  the  acade- 
my^; Sunday  with  Mr.  Ramsay. 

"  I  told  Lady  Lucan  how  long  it  was  since 

she  sent  to  me;  but  she  said  I  must  consider 

how  the  world  rolls  about  her. 

•        •••••• 

"  I  not  only  scour  the  town  from  day  to 
day,  but  many  visiters  come  to  me  in  the 
morning,  so  that  my  work  makes  no  great 

'  [Compare  this  with  two  former  phrases,  in 
which  Shakspeare  and  Mre.  Montagu  are  men- 
tioned {ante,  vol.  i.  p.  260),  and  wonder  at  the 
inoooflirtencies  to  which  the  greatest  genius  and  the 
highest  spirit  may  be  reduced! — Ed.] 

'  [Probably  Miss  Mnlso,  afterwards  Mis.  Cha- 
pone,  one  of  Richardson  *b  female  coterie. — Ed.] 

«  [PiDbabW  the  Right  Honourable  W.  6. 
Hamilton.— ^Ed.  ] 

*  [This  lady  (a  celebrated  blue  stocking  of 
her  day)  was  Miss  Anne  Dillingham » the  only 
daughter  of  Mr.  Dillingham,  an  eminent  surgeon. 
She  was  early  married  to  Mr.  Ord,  of  Northum- 
berland, who,  on  his  deceaae,  left  her  a  ?ery  laigO 
property.  She  died  in  May,  1808,  at  the  age  of 
82.     See  Gent.  Mag.  for  July,  1808.— -Ed.} 

*  [The  amiiial  dimier  on  opening  the  Exhibi- 
tion.— ^Ed.] 
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progress,  but  I  will  try  to  quicken  it.    I 
should  certainly  like  to  bustle  a  Uttb  amons 

rou,  but  I  am  unwilling^  to  quit  my  post  till 
have  made  an  end."] 

"  MRS.    THRALB   TO   DR.    JOHNSON. 

«*  Btth,  Friday,  28th  April. 

^l  had  a  yery  kind  letter  from  you  yester- 
day, dear  sir,  with  a  most  circumstantial 
datci. 

**  Yesterday's  evening  was  passed  at  Mrs. 
Montagu's.  There  was  Mr.  Melmoth^. 
I  do  not  like  him  thimghj  nor  he  me.  It 
was  expected  we  should  have  pleased  each 
other:  ne  is,  however,  just  torv  enough  to 
hate  the  Bishop  of  Peteroorough  3  for  whig- 
gism,  and  whig  enough  to  abhor  you  for 
toryism. 

'<  Mrs.  Montaffu  flattered  him  finely;  so 
he  had  a  good  afternoon  on 't.  This  even- 
ing we  spend  at  a  concert.  Poor  Queeney's 
sore  eyes  have  just  released  her:  ^e  had  a 
long  confinement,  and  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  so  my  foaster  treated  her,  very 
good-naturedly,  with  the  visits  of  a  young 
woman  in  this  town,  a  tailor's  daughter, 
who  professes  musick,  and  teaches  so  as  to 
give  six  lessons  a  day  to  ladies,  at  five  and 
threepence  a  lesson.  Miss  Burney  savs 
she  is  a  ereat  performer;  and  I  respect  the 
wench  for  getting  her  living  so  prettily. 
She  is  very  modest  and  pretty-mannered, 
and  not  seventeen  years  old. 

"  You  live  in  a  fine  whirl  indeed.  If  I 
did  not  write  regularly,  you  would  half  for- 
get me,  and  that  would  be  very  wrong,  for 
I  felt  my  regard  for  you  in  my  face  last 
night,  when  the  criticisms  were  going  on. 

"This  morning  it  was  all  connoisseur- 
ship.  We  went  to  see  some  pictures  paint- 
ed by  a  gentleman-artist,  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
this  place.  Jtfy  nuuter  makes  one  every 
where,  and  has  got  a  good  dawdling  com- 
panion to  ride  with  him  now.  •  *  •  •  He 
looks  wdl  enough,  but  I  have  no  notion 
of  health  for  a  man  whose  mouth  cannot 
be  sewed  up.  Burney  and  I  and  Queeney 
tease  him  every  meal  he  eats,  and  Mrs. 
Montagu  is  quite  serious  with  him:  but 
what  can  one  do  ?  He  will  eat,  I  toink; 
and  if  he  does  eat,  I  know  he  will  not  live. 
It  makes  me  very  unhappy,  but  I  must  bear 
it.  Let  me  always  have  your  friendship. 
I  am,  most  sincerely,  dear  sir,  your  faithful 
servant,  «*  H.  L.  T." 

^  [This  allodeB  to  Johnton*!  fifeqaeDt  adviee  to 
her  and  Mis  Thrale  to  daie  their  lettmn;  a  lauda^ 
ble  habity  which,  howeror,  he  hiimelf  did  not  al- 
ways practise^*— Ed.] 

*  [William  Melmoth,  the  anthor  of  Fitssoa- 
bome*!  Letten,  and  the  timailator  of  the  Letten 
of  PUbt  and  Cicero,  and  some  of  the  minor  works 
of  the  latter.  He  was  abont  Johnson's  age,  bat 
long  sarrirad  him,  dying  m  1799,  mtaL  89.--ED.] 

'  Dr.  John  Hincbclifle  — Boswei.l. 


"DR.   JOBirSQJI  TO  MRS.  TBEiU. 

"  Dearsst  madam,— Mr.  Thnle  oem 
will  live  abstinently,  till  be  can  penuale 
himself  to  live  by  rule  *.  •  •  •  •  Eucoor- 
age,  as  you  can,  the  musical  girl 

''  Nothing  is  more  common  thtn  mvitiil 
dislike,  where  mutual  approbation  it  ptr- 
ticularly  expected.  There  is  often  od  both 
sides  a* vigilance  not  over-benevolent;  ud 
as  attention  is  strongly  excited,  w  that 
nothing  drops  oinheeded,  any  diffieience  i& 
taste  or  opinion,  and  some  diflerence  vfaeie 
there  is  no  restraint  will  commonly  appear, 
immediatelv  generates  dislike. 

"  Never  let  criticisms  operate  on  your  face 
or  your  mind;  it  is  veiy  rarcl/thtt  an 
autnour  is  hurt  by  his  criticks.  The  Uaze 
of  reputation  cannot  be  blown  out,  but  it 
often  dies  in  the  socket.  A  very  few  oamfs 
may  be  considered  as  perpetual  iampe  that 
shine  unconsumed.  From  the  aatbour  of 
*  Fitzosbome's  Letters '  I  cannot  tbink  tnj- 
self  in  much  danger.  I  met  kirn  only  odm 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  aome  raaU 
dispute  reduced  him  to  whistle.  )Avnaf 
not  seen  him  since,  that  is  the  last  unpm* 
sion.  Poor  Moore,  the  fabulist,  was  ooe 
of  the  company. 

"  Mrs.  Montagu's  long  suy,  agatmi  her 
own  inclination,  is  very  convenient  ^oq 
would,  by  your  own  confession,  want  a 
companion:  and  she  laforpltarilm.  Coo- 
versmg  wi  tti  her  you  may^fut  vorieUi  m  vk- 

[«  At  Mrs.  Ord's  I  met  one  Mrs.  B — ^ 
a  travelled  lady,  of  great  spirit,  ind  some 
consciousness  of  her  own  abiiiuea  ^^< 
had  a  contest  of  gallantry  an  hour  \m, 
so  much  to  the  diversion  of  the  compaoy. 
that,  at  Ramsay's,  last  night,  in  a  cro«<iN 
room,  they  would  have  pitted  as  ae»a* 
There  were  Smelt  and  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  who  comes  to  every  place;  aiod  Lord 
Monboddo,  and  Sir  Joshua,  and  ladies  out 
of  tale. 

"  The  exhibition,  how  will  you  do,  either 
to  see  or  not  to  see !  The  exhibilioott 
eminently  splendid.  There  iseoaiWi  "^ 
keepings  and  grace ,  and  €a^eM«oa,andaa 
the  varieties  of  artificial  excellence.  The 
apartments  were  truly  veiy  noble.  The 
pictures,  for  the  sake  of  a  skylight,  are  at 
the  top  of  the  house:  there  we  din«,«J 
I  sat  over  against  the  Aichbishop  of  io»* 

'*  Bolt-court,  Fleei«ti««,Tili  »«y»  *? 

"I  dined  on  Wednesday  with  Mr.  Fi^ 
maurice,  who  almost  made  me  proouse  to 
pass   part  of  the  summer  at  XJewenny- 

«  I  hare  taken  the  liberty  to  leanoiia  ^ 

linOB. — ^B<MWBI.L.  . 

•  [The  editor  would  kaTs  apposed  tUi  tots'* 

been  Mia.  Bo«»weD,  bat  that  iohom  4T^^ 
have  met  this  lady  two  yean  befim.  o^  ^"^ 
p.  191.^Ed.] 
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To-fDorrow  I  dine  with  Mtb.  Sonthwel; 
and  on  Thursday  with  Lord  Lucan.  To- 
night I  go  to  Miaa  Monkton'a  K  Then  I 
scramble,  when  you  do  not  quite  shut  me 
up;  but  I  am  miserably  under  petticoat 
government,  and  yet  am  not  very  weary, 
nor  much  ashamed." 

**  BQlt«Mirt,  rieel^dwt,  SHi  Mtf,  1780. 

*'  I  dine  on  Thursday  at  Lord  Lucan's, 
and  on  Saturday  at  Lady  Craven's  ;  and  I 
dined  yesterday  with  Mrs.  Southwe^ 

**  As  to  mv  looks  at  the  Academy,  I  was 
not  told  of  them;  and  as  I  remember,  I  was 
very  well,  and  I  am  well  enough  now." 

"MES.   THRALK  to  dr.   JOHNSON. 

•<9lk  May,  1710. 

**  When  did  I  ever  plague  you  about  eois- 
ioMTy  and  grae€i  and  ea^etsion  9  I  have 
dreaded  them  all  three  since  that  hapless 
day  at  Gompeigne,  when  you  teased  me  so, 
and  Mr.  Thrale  made  what  I  hoped  would 
have  proved  a  lasting  peace;  but  French 
ground  is  unfavourable  to  fidelitv  perhaps, 
and  so  now  you  begin  again:  after  havmg 
taken  five  years*  breath,  you  might  have 
done  more  than  this.  Sav  another  word, 
and  I  will  bring  up  afresh  the  history  of 
your  expbits  at  St*  Denys,  and  how  cross 
yoa  were  for  nothing — ^but  somehow  or 
other,  our  travels  never  make  any  part 
either  of  our  conversation  or  correspon- 
dence. •  •  • 

'*  Mr.  Fitamaurice  is  always  civiller  both 
to  you  and  me  than  either  of  us  deserve. 
I  wander  (as  the  phrase  is)  what  he  sees 
in  us  }    Mot  much  politeness  surely. 

'*  Shall  we  have  some  chat  about  the 
Lives  now?  Thatof  Blackmore  will  be  very 
entrrtaining,  I  dare  say,  and  he  will  be  res- 
cued from  the  old  wiu  who  worried  him, 
much  to  your  disliking:  so  a  little  for  love  of 
his  Christianity,  a  little  fbr  love  of  his  phy- 
aieky  a  little  ibr  love  of  his  courage,  and  a 

'  [The  Honoomble  Marjr  Menkton,  daughter 
of  the  fint  ViieoBat  Galway,  manied  in  1786  to 
Edmnfld,  7th  Earl  of  Corke  and  Orrery.  Sone 
peeragai  Hate  bar  to  have  been  bom  in  April, 
1747,  aad  her  ladyihip  still  mixes  in  society  with 
bealdi  sad  spirits  very  extraordinary  at  the  age  of 
etghty-tlaea;  bat  Lodga's  "  Peerage  of  Ireland  " 
makoiher  still  older,  stating  her  birth  to  have 
been  in  Aprils  1787.  The  dates,  even  in  the 
beat  peerages,  are  so  liable  to  eirovr,  that  the  Edi- 
tor weald  not  have  paid  much  atteation  to  this 
oae»  bat  that  he  baa  Ibond  it  corroborated  by  an 
a»oiicenaept  In  the  Gentleman*^^  MoEaxine 
fur  Aj/rU^  17S7,  that  Lady  Galway  was  ddhrered 
oTa  daughter^  aad  h  does  not  anv  where  appear 
that  then  was  any  othef^  daacnter.  If  Lady 
CSotka  was  the  otU^  daMdMer,  Smib  eaa  be  no 
doidit  OB  the  snbjeet,  for  mesUtemeatfaithells^ 
!,  pablisbed  at  the  vcrf  time,  cannot  be  efto- 
n  post  of  data.'  ^Ed.] 


little  for  love  of  eontradietion,  you  will 
save  him  from  his  malevolent  criticks,  and, 
perhaps,  do  him  the  honour  to  devour  him 
yourseli— 4IS  a  lion  is  said  to  take  a  great 
bull  now  and  then  from  the  wolves  which 
had  fallen  upon  him  in  the  desert,  and  grave- 
ly eat  him  up  fbr  his  own  dinner." 


c< 


DR.   JOHNSON   TO    MRS.  THRALE. 

"  Bolt-court,  Fl6St««trcet,  London,  9U&  May,  1780. 

^'  My  Lives  creep  on.  I  have  done  Ad- 
diian^  Prior,  Rowe,  GraiwiUe,  Shdgieldg 
CoUifUj  Pitt,  and  almost  Fentmu  I  design 
to  take  Congreve  next  into  my  hand.  I 
hope  to  have  done  before  vou  can  come 
home,  and  then  whither  shall  I  go  ? 

"  Did  I  tell  you  that  Scot  and  Jonea' 
both  offer  themselves  to  represent  the  uni* 
versity  in  the  place  of  Sir  Roger  Newdi* 
gate?  They  are  struffglxng  hard  for  what 
others  think  neither  of  them  will  obtain."] 

On  the  9d  of  May  I  wrote  to  him,  and 
requested  that  we  might  have  another 
meeting  somewhere  in  the  north  of  Eng* 
land  in  the  autumn  of  thia  year. 

From  Mr.  Langton  I  received  soon  afler 
this  time  a  letter,  of  which  I  extract  a  pafr* 
sage,  relative  both  to  Mr.  Beauclerk  and 
Dr.  Johnson. 

"The  melancholy  information  j^-^j^ 
you  have  received  concerning  Mr.  '^"* 
Beauclerk's  death  is  true.  Had  his  talenta 
been  directed  in  any  sufficient  degree  as 
they  ought,  I  have  always  been  strongly  of 
opinion  that  they  were  calculated  to  make 
an  illustrious  figure:  and  that  opinion,  as  it 
had  been  in  part  formed  upon  Dr.  John- 
son's judgment,  receives  more  and  more 
confirmation  bv  hearing  what,  since  hia 
death.  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  concerning 
them.  A  few  evenings  ago  he  was  at  Mr. 
Vesey's,  where  Lord  Althorpe  3,  who  was 
one  of  a  numerous  company  fhere,  addressed 
Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk's  death,  saying,  <  Our  Club  has  had  a 
great  loss  since  we  met  last.'  He  replied 
'  A  loss  that  perhaps  the  whole  nation  couki 
not  repair  I '  The  Doctor  then  went  on  to 
speak  of  his  endowments,  and  particularly 
extolled  the  wonderHil  ease  witn  which  he 
uttered  what  was  highly  excellent.  He 
said, '  that  no  man  ever  was  so  fVee,  when 
he  was  going  to  say  a  good  thing,  from 
a  look  that  expressed  that  it  was  comiifg; 


•  [Loid  Stowell  and  Sir  WilUaa  Jomb.  Lasd 
SloweD  was  elected  lor  the  Unhrenity  of  Oxfctd  in 
1801,  and  represented  it  till  his  pienotioa  to  the 
peerage  ia  1891«--£o.] 

'  [Jeha-Geo^ge,  aeoeod  EarlSpencer,  who  haa 
bean  80  kind  as  to  answer  sons  of  the  Edilor'bi»^ 
oairieo  relative  to  the  tocicly,  ofvrfaich  he  aad 
Lord  Stowell  are  now  almost  the  only  sorvitoak 
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or,  iH^en  he  had  said  it,  from  a  look  that 
expressed  that  it  had  come.'  At  Mr. 
Thrale's,  some  days  before,  when  we  were 
talking  on  the  same  su^ect,  he  said,  refer- 
ring to  the  same  idea  ot  his  wonderful  facil- 
ity, Uhat  Beauclerk's  talents  were  tliose 
which  he  had  felt  himself  more  disposed  to 
envy,  than  those  of  any  whom  he  had 
known.' 

'<  On  the  evening  I  have  spoken  of  above, 
at  Mr.  Vesey 's,  you  would  have  been  much 
ff  ratified,  as  it  exhibited  an  instance  of  the 
high  importance  in  which  Dr.  Johnson's 
character  is  held,  I  think  even  beyond  any 
I  ever  before  was  witness  to.  The  com- 
pany consisted  chiefly  of  ladies;  among 
whom  were  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Port- 
land 1,  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  whom,  I 
suppose  from  her  rank,  I  must  name  before 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Boscawen  9,  and  her  eld- 
est sister,  Mrs.  Lewson,  who  was  likewise 
there;  Lady  Lucan^,  Lady  Clermont^, 
and  others  of  note  both  for  their  station 
and  understandings.  Among  other  eentle^ 
men  were  Lord  Althorpe,  whom  f  have 
before  named.  Lord  Macartney,  Sir  Josh- 
ua Reynolds,  Lord  Lucan,  Mr.  Wraxal, 
whose  book  you  have  probably  seen,  <  The 
Tour  to  the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe,'  a 
very  agreeable,  ingenious  man.  Dr.  War- 
ren, Mr.  Pepys,  me  master  in  chancery, 
whom,  I  believe,  you  know,  and  Dr.  Bar- 
nard, the  provost  of  Eton^.  As  soon  as 
Dr.  Johnson  was  come  in,  and  had  taken 

^  [Lady  Margaret  Cavendish  Harley,  only  child 
of  the  second  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer  ;  mar- 
ried m  1 734  to  the  second  Duke  of  Portland.  She 
was  the  heiress  of  three  great  families:  herself  of 
the  Harleys  ;  her  mother  (the  Lady  Harriet  of 
Prior)  was  the  heiress  of  John  Holies,  Dake  of 
Newcastle  ;  end  her  mother  again,  the  heiress  of 
Henry  Cavendish,  Duke  of  NewcasUe.  "The 
Duchen  of  Portland  inherited,'*  says  the  peerage, 
'*  the  spirit  of  her  ancestors  in  her  patronage  of 
literature  and  the  arts.*'  Her  birth  was  coi^grata- 
lated  by  Swift,  and  her  childhood  celebmt«I  by 
Mor  in  the  well-known  nnraery  line^  bqpnning 

<*  My  noble,  lovely,  little  Veggy^** 
The  daehess  died  m  1786. — ^Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  184.  Mn.  Boscawen  and  her 
daughters,  Mrs.  Leveson  Gower  and  the  Dachen 
of  Soaafort,  are  celebrated  in  Miss  Hannah  More'a 
poem  entitled  **  Sensibility,"  who,  speaking  of 
Mn.  Boscawen,  says  that  she 

**  view,  enamoured.  In  lier  bcaateoui  race, 

All  Leveaon^s  sweetoeM  and  all  Beaaibrt*a  grace.**-- Eo.] 

'  [Maigaret  Smith ;  married  in  1760  the  fint 
Lord  Lncan. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Frances  Morray;  married  m  1762  to  thefint 
Lord  Clermont— Eb.} 

*  [See,  ante,  p.  229,  Jobnaon'sown  aeooant  of 
tfaii  eveoiog.  The  gentle  and  good-natnrod  Lang- 
ton  doei  not  hint  at  ma  having  ^Hven  mooy  **  the 
tery  agreeahU  and  mgemoua  Mr.  Wrual.*'— • 
Eo.] 


the  eJkatr,  the  company  began  to  eoDect 
round  him  till  they  became  not  len  (hia 
four,  if  not  five  deep;  tboee  behiod  sttnd- 
ing,  and  listening  over  the  heulA  of  those 
that  were  sitting  near  him.  The  coiverea- 
tion  for  some  time  was  chieflv  betwcvoDr. 
Johnson  and  the  provost  oi  Eton,  whilf 
the  others  contributed  occasionally  their 
remarks.  Without  attempting  to  detail 
the  particulars  of  the  courersauon,  which, 
perhaps,  if  I  did,  I  should  spin  my  accoaot 
out  to  a  tedious  length,  I  thought,  mydeir 
sir,  this  general  account  of  the  respect 
with  which  our  valued  friend  was  stteaded 
to  might  be  acceptable.'* 

[The  formal  style  of  the  folbwing  ^ 
letter  G,  compared  with  that  of  bis 
former  correspondence  with  Mr.  Thooii 
Warton,  plainly  proves  that  a  coolseu  or 
misunderstanding  had  taken  place  betweeo 
them.  The  reader  will  not  have  fo(f  oitea 
the  ridicule  with  which  Johoaoa  bsd  Isteij 
treated  Warton'a  poems  7. 

*'  DR.  JOH5SON  TO  MR.  THOMAS  W A ITOX. 
**  Boluooun,  FlMt-Mreet,  SibMij,  nHX 

"Sir, — I  have  your  pardon  tassk  jj^, 
for  an  involuntary  fault  In  a  parcel 
sent  from  Mr.  Boswell  I  found  the  eficM 
letter,  which,  without  looking  on  the  dirtc^ 
tion,  I  broke  open;  but,  finding  1  did  not 
understand  it,  soon  saw  it  belongvfi  to  too. 
I  am  sorry  for  this  appearance  o(  s  lautt, 
but  believe  me  it  is  only  the  appesnice. 
I  did  not  read  enough  of  the  letter  to  koov 
its  purport  I  am,  sir,  yoar  most  hsoble 
servant,  **  Six.  Joi^to?.' 

In  Dr.  Wooirs  Memoirs  of  Dr.  ^^ 
Warton  we  find  the  following  »tt1e- 
ment :  "  The  disagreement  which  took 
place  after  a  long  and  warm  WodTiL* 
nriendship  between  Johnson  and  ^  ^***' 
[Joseph]  Warton  is  much  to  be  ^  ^ 
lamemed :  it  occurred  at  the  house  of  9r 
Joshua  Reynolds,  as  I  am  told  by  ooe  oT 
the  companv,  who  only  overheaid  the  Kk' 
lowing  coneluaion  of  the  dispute:  ^^^*^^ 
'  Sir,  I  am  not  osed  to  be  contnikw. 
Waktoit.  •  Better  for  yourself  and  ffiewii 
sir,  if  you  were:  our  admiratioo  ^^^ 
be  increased,  but  our  love  might.'  ^^ 
party  interfered,  and  the  conveisstion  «« 
stopped.  A  coolness,  however,  fwm  «»•* 
time  took  place,  and  was  increased  bvna- 
ny  trifling  circumstances,  which,  bewre 
this  dispute,  would,  perhaps,  have  not  b<« 
attended  to."  The  style,  however,  of  ^ 
the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Wartoii. 
written  so  late  in  Dr.  Johnson^  lite*  l**" 


•  [From  Che  MS.  wHseb  has  bs« 
ted  to  the  Editor.— Ed.] 
'  C^nte,!!.  U8.-*Ebw] 
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m  to  hope  thai  the  difference  reoorded  by 
Dr.  Wool!  was  tnnaent 

'*  DE.  /0HK80H  TO  D&.WART01f  • 

<*ssdil^r,n8(K 
^  '^Deae  •iMr-'It  is  mmeoesBary  to 
ten  VOQ  how  much  I  was  obliged  by 
jwtt  useful  memorials.  The  shares  of  Fen- 
ton  and  Broome  in  the  Odyssey  I  had  be- 
fbre  ftom  Mr.  Spence.  Dr.  Warburton 
did  not  know  them.  I  wish  to  be  told,  as 
die  question  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
poetical  world,  wlience  you  bad  your  intel- 
n^eaee ;  if  from  Spence,  it  shows  at  least 
his  consistency :  if  from  any  other,  it  con- 
few  corroboration.  If  ony  tiling  useful  to 
me  nhoald  occur,  I  depend  upon  your  friend- 
siup^ 

**  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
llie  kdies  of  your  house,  and  to  the  gentle- 
aan  that  honoured  me  with  the  Greek 
Epigrams,  when  I  had,  what  I  hope  some 
lime  to  have  again,  the  pleasure  of  spending 
a  tittle  time  with  you  at  Winchester.  I  am, 
dear  ar,  your  most  obliged  and  most  hum- 
We  servant,  "  Sam.  Johksoh.'T 

["  to  leas.  THftALE. 

Jiaj;  1^  "  But  [Mrs.  Montagu]  and  you 

J^^ijf^  have  had,  with  all  your  adulation, 

Dothing  finer  said  of   you  than 

wan  said  last  Satuiday  night  of  Burke  and 

tm.  Wewers  st  the  Bishop  of 's  *, 

(n  bUiop  little  better  than  your  bishop), 
sad  towards  twehre  we  fell  into  talk,  to 
which  the  ladies  listened,  just  as  they  do  to 
yon;  nd  said,  as  I  heard,  thtre  is  no  rmng 
umUm  mmehody  wiU  cry  Fire  ! 

*•!  wns  Isst  night  at  Miss  Monkton's; 
mmd  there  were  Lady  Craven,  and  Lady 


C^mnborae,  and  many  ladies  and  few  men. 
Next  Saturday  I  am  to  be  at  Mr.  Pepys's, 
nad  io  the  iBtemediate  time  am  to  provide 
ftrnfieif  as  I  can." 

«S5UiMBy. 

^  Oongreffe,  whom  I  despatched  at  the 
Bdoqgh  while  I  was  attending  the  election, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  little  Lives;  but 
I  had  your  conversation."] 

"  Bft.  JOHKSOR  TO  TBE  EEV.  DR.  VARMEft. 

«  25th  May,  1780. 

**8iE^ — ^I  know  your  disposition  to  se- 
oood  any  literary  attempt,  and  therefore 
venture  upon  the  liberty  of  entreating  you 
to  procnre  from  college  or  university  rejgis- 
ters  sD  the  dstes  or  other  informations 
which  they  can  supply  relating  to  Ambrose 
Philips,  Broome,  and  Gray,  who  were  all  of 
Csunbridge,  and  of  whose  lives  I  am  to  give 

of  8t.  AHph*B,  of  wboN  too 
iagpBsial  lodety  pr  Joha 


auch  accounts  as  I  can  ffather.  Be  leased 
to  forgive  this  trouble  from,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servsnt,         ''  Sam.  Johjison  ." 

While  Johnson  was  thus  engaged  in 
preparing  a  delightful  literary  entertain- 
ment for  the  world,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
metropolis  of  Great  Britain  was  unexpect- 
edly disturbed  by  the  most  horrid  series  of 
outrage  that  ever  disgraced  a  civilized 
country.  A  relaxation  of  some  of  the  se- 
vere penal  provisions  sgainst  our  fellow- 
subjectB  of  the  Catholick  communion  had 
been  granted  by  the  legislature,  with  an 
opposition  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  genu- 
ine mildness  of  Christianity,  united  with 
libera)  policy,  seemed  to  hsve  become  gen- 
eral in  this  island.  But  a  dark  and  malig- 
nant spirit  of  persecution  soon  ^owoi 
itself,  in  an  unworthy  petition  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  wise  and  humane  statute 
That  petition  was  brought  forward  by  a 
mob,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  intimida- 
tion, and  was  justly  rejected.  But  the  at- 
tempt was  accompanied  and  followed  by 
such  dsring  violence  as  is  unexampled  in 
history.  Of  tiiis  extraordinary  tumult,  Dr. 
Johnson  has  given  the  following  concise, 
lively,  and  just  account  in  his  **  Letters  to 
Mrs.Thrare9:" 

*•  Ml  Jaie,  indi 

"  On  Frida;r »,  the  good  pro-  utv^  ^^, 
testants  met  m  Saint  Geoige's  <^  pp»  i^ 
Fields,  at  the  summons  of  >^*** 
Lord  George  Gordon;  and  maithing  to 
Westminster,  insulted  tne  lords  and  com- 
mons, who  all  bore  it  with  great  tame- 
ness.  At  night  the  outrages  began  by  Uie 
demolition  of  the  mass-house  by  Lincoln^ 
Inn. 

'<  An  exact  journal  of  a  week's  defiance 
of  government  I  cannot  give  you.  On 
Monday  Mr.  Strahan,  who  nad  been  insult- 
ed, spoke  to  Lord  Mansfiekl,  who  had  I 
think  been  insulted  too,  of  the  Ucentlousness 
of  the  populace;  and  his  k>rdship  treated  it 
88  a  very  slight  irregularitv.  On  Tuesday 
night  they  pulled  down  Fielding^  house  ^, 
and  burnt  nis  goods  in  the  street  They 
had  gutted  on  Monday  Sir  George  Savile^ 
house,  but  the  building  was  saved.  On 
Tuesday  evening,  leaving  Fielding's  ruins, 
they  went  to  Newgate  to  demand  their 

'  Vol.  L  p.  282.  I  hive  ssleeied  paongsiffoai 
•evsnl  lettsra,  withoat  mentioaing  dstSB. — ^Boo- 
WBLi..  [Tbe  Editor  has  PoUored  the  datv  sad 
remarkable  omisiioii. — Ei>.] 

'  June  2. — ^BotwxLX.. 

*  This  is  not  qaite  correct.  Sir  Joha  Fieldii^ 
was,  I  think,  then  dead.  It  was  Jwtioe  Hyde'a 
house,  m  St  Martin'a-etreet,  Leicester-fiekb,  that 
was  gutted,  and  his  goods  bnmt  in  the  street — 
Blakbwat.  [Sir  John  Fielding  did  not  die 
till  the  foUowing  SoBtember,  and  his  hosss 
attaekM  aad  ptaadsrad^Ep.] 
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•ompanions,  who  had  been  seized  demoUsh- 
iQg  the  chapeL  The  keeper  could  not  re- 
lease them  bat  by  the  mayor's  permission, 
which  he  went  to  ask:  at  his  return  he 
found  aU  the  prisoners  released,  and  New- 

8 ate  in  a  blaze.  They  then  went  to 
IkxMnsbury,  and  fastened  upon  Lord  Mans- 
field's house,  which  they  pulled  down;  and 
as  for  his  goods,  they  totally  burnt  them. 
They  have  since  gone  to  Caen-wood,  but 
a  guard  was  there  before  them.  They 
plundered  some  papists,  I  think,  and  burnt 
a  mass-house,  m  Moorfields,  the  same 
night 

"  On  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr. 
Scot  1  to  look  at  Newgate,  and  found  it  in 
nuns,  with  the  fire  yet  glowing.  As  I 
went  by,  the  protestants  were  plundering 
the  sessions-house  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
There  were  not,  I  believe,  a  hundred;  but 
they  did  Uieir  work  at  leisure,  in  full  se- 
cunty,  without  sentinels,  without  trepida- 
tion, as  men  lawfully  employed  in  full  day. 
Such  is  the  cowardice  of  a'  commercial 
place.  On  Wednesday  they  broke  open 
the  Fleet,  and  the  King's  Bench,  and  the 
Marshalsea,  and  Wood  street  Compter,  and 
Clericenwcll  Bridewell,  and  released  all  the 
prisoners. 

"  At  night  they  set  fire  to  the  Fleet,  and 
to  the  King's  Bench,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  other  places ;  and  one  might  see  the 
glare  of  conflajgrraiioQ  fill  the  sky  from  many 
parts.  The  sight  was  dreadful.  Some  peo- 
ple were-  threatened:  Mr.  Strahan  advised 
me  toi  take  care  of  myself.  Such  a  time  of 
leiKor  you  have  been  happy  in  not  seeing. 

<<  The  king  said  in  council,  '  That  the 
magistrates  luul  not  done  their  duty,  but 
that  he  would  do  his  own  j'  and  a  proclama- 
tion was  published,  directing  us  tQ  keep  our 
servants  within  doors,  as  the  peace  was  now 
to  be  preserved  by  force.  The  soldiers 
were  sent  out  to  different  parts,  and  the 
town  is  now  at  quiet. 

**  [What  has  happened  at  your  house  you 
will  know;  the  harm  is  only  a  few  butts  of 


"  lOth  June,  1780. 

^  The  soldiers  are  stationed  so  as  to  be 
every  where  within  call.  There  is  no  long- 
er any  body  of  rioters,  and  the  individuals 
are  hunted  to  the  holes,  and  led  to  prison. 
Lord  GecMve  was  last  night  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Mr.  John  Wilkes  was  this  day  in 
my  neighbourhood,  to  seize  the  publi^er  of 
a  seditious  paper. 

"  Several  chapels  have  been  destroyed, 
and  several  inonensive  papists  have  been 
plundered;  but  the  higfh  sport  was  to  burn 


[Lord  Stowel). — Ed. J 


the  gaols.  This  was  a  gpoA  tMk  tnek. 
The  debtors  and  the  criminsls  were  ill  «t 
at  liberty;  but  of  the  crimioils,  u  hai  il- 
wavs  happened*  ma^y  are  already  reUkeo; 
and  two  pirates  have  suneaderad  them- 
selves, and  it  is  expected  that  they  irill  be 
pardoned. 

"  Government  now  acts  again  with  iti 
pro|)er  force;  and  we  are  all  under  the  pio- 
tection  of  the  king  and  the  law.  1  thoa|ht 
that  it  wouki  be  agreable  to  yoa  lad  ny 
master  to  have  my  testimony  to  the  imUie 
security;  and  that  you  would  sleep  moce 
quietly  when  I  told  you  that  you  are  nfc." 

*'l2lhiiBi,tm 

<'  The  public  has  escaped  a  very  hem 
calamity.  The  rioters  attempted  the  Bibi 
on  Wednesday  night,  but  in  no  grett  dod- 
ber;  and  like  other  thieves,  with  no  ^t 
resolution.  Jack  Wilkes  headed  the  piny 
that  drove  them  away.  It  iiipefd,  thit 
if  they  had  seized  the  Bank  on  Tneait^it 
the  height  of  the  panick,  when  oorairt' 
ance  had  been  prepared,  they  might  have 
carried  irrecoverably  away  whiterer  they 
had  found.  Jack,  who  wot  alwmfs  zttim 
for  order  and  decency  ^y  declares,  thitii'be 
DC  trusted  with  power,  he  will  not  leiw  i 
rioter  alive.  There  is,  however,  now  j« 
longer  any  need  of  heroism  or  bloodsb^i 
no  blue  riband  3  is  any  longer  wont 

["  AU  dai^er  here  is  ^i^maAj  ^' 
but  a  little  ag^itation  still  ooatiooea  W« 
frighten  one  another  with  sereotytbowM 
Scots*  to  come  hither  with  the  Dakod 
Gordon  and  Argyll,  and  eat  w,  anil  hin| 
us,  or  drown  us;  but  we  are  all  it  quiet"] 

"  There  has,  indeed,  been  an  iBrrtn^ 
panick,  from  which  the  king  wai  the  M 
that  recovered.  Witliout  the  cOBCTnww 
of  his  ministers,  or  the  aasistineecf  the  ci- 
vil magistrates,  he  put  the  aoldien  ^^^ 
tion,  and  saved  the  town  from  calmnJJ 
such  as  a  rabble's  government  mttt&it>ii'' 
ly  produce." 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  n»"^*t 
tion,  from  which  London  was  deliwfwj 
the  magnanimity  of  the  sovereipi  huM^. 
Whatever  some  may  maintain,  1 1»  *'*' 

•  [At  t)w  ironical  aUimoii  to  Mr,  Wak»^«* 
proceedingi  in  Ibnner  tunes,  he  woild  hj«  ^ 
the  first  to  smile.  To  a  geoileoiio  •«^J^ 
still  later  period,  was  allQ&|  to  tbe  ttiW» 
daya  of  WUkt9  and  Nherly,  lod  'g!!^! 
confirmation  of  some  opinion  to  ^'vV*!  *t«T 
latter,  with  a  lerieiis  pleaaatry,  rnW.  '. 
dear  air,  I  never  was  a  fTaWf/*— KsO 

»  Ix»idGeofgeGofdonoiHlhitfrOw^  "^^ 
these  outrages,  wore  bico  nban^  ■  ^^  ^*^"' 

*  [Mr.  Bo«vreUhAdoinirtadllut 
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fied  that  theie  was  no  eombination  or  plan, 
either  domestic  or  foreign;  but  that  the 
mischief  spread  by  a  gradual  conlagion  of 
frenzy,  augmented  bv  the  quantities  of  fer- 
mented liquors  of  which  the  deluded  popu- 
lace possessed  themselves  in  the  course  of 
their  depredations. 

I  should  think  myself  very  much  to  blame, 
did  I  here  neglect  to  do  justice  to  my  es- 
teemed friend  1  Mr.  Akerman,  the  keeper 
of  Newgate,  who  long  discharged  a  very 
important  trust  with  an  uniform  intrepid 
firmness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tenderness 
and  a  Kberal  charity  which  entitle  him  to  be 
recorded  with  distinguished  honour. 

Upon  this  occasion,  from  the  timiditv  and 
negligence  of  magistracy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  almoet  incredible  exertions  of  the 
mob  on  ihe  other,  the  first  prison  of  this 
great  country  was  laid  open,  and  the  prison- 
ers set  free:  out  Uiat  Mr.  Akerman,  whose 
house  was  burnt,  would  have  prevented  all 
this,  had  proper  aid  been  sent  him  in  due 
time,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Many  years  ago,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
brick  part  which  was  built  as  an  addition  to 
the  old  gaol  of  Newgate.  The  prisoners 
were  in  consternation  and  tumult,  calling 
out,  "  We  shall  be  burnt,  we  shall  be  burnt ! 
Down  with  ihe  gate !— down  withthe  gate !" 
Mr.  Akerman  hastened  to  them,  showed 
himself  at  the  gate,  and  having,  after  some 
confused  vociferation  of  "Hear  him!  hear 
him  I  "  obtained  a  silent  attention,  he  then 
calmly  told  them,  that  the  gate  must  not  go 
down:  that  thev  were  under  his  care,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape: 
hat  that  he  could  assure  them  they  need 
not  be  afraid  of  being  burnt,  for  that  the 
fire  was  not  in  the  prison,  properly  so  called, 
which  was  strongly  built  with  stone;  and 
that  if  they  would  engage  to  be  quiet,  he 
himself  would  come  in  to  them,  and  con- 
duct them  to  the  further  end  of  the  building, 
and  would  not  go  out  till  they  gave  him 
leave.  To  this  proposal  the^  agreed;  upon 
which  Mr.  Akermsn,  havmg  first  made 
them  fall  back  from  the  gate,  went  in,  and 
with  a  determined  resolution  ordered  the 
outer  turnkey  upon  no  account  to  open  the 
nte,  even  though  the  prisoners  (^though 
he  trusted  they  would  not)  should  break 
their  word,  ana  by  force  bring  himself  to 
order  it  "  Never  mind  me,'*  said  he, 
**  should  that  hapoen."  The  prisoners 
peaceably  followed  him,  while  he  conducted 
them  through  passages  of  which  he  had  the 

'  [Why  Mr.  Boswell  should  call  the  keeper  of 
Newgate  fait  **  e$teemed  friend  *'  has  poizled 
many  readeis;  bat  beades  hia  natoral  desire  to 
make  the  aeqnaintaiiee  of  every  body  who  was 
cttkinent  or  remarkable,  or  even  notorious,  bit 
•tnuife  prapemity  for  witnearing  ezecntions  prob- 
ably brocttht  him  into  more  immediate  iDtercoane 
with  the  keeper  of  Newgate.— Eo.] 


keys  to  the  extremity  of  the  gaol,  which 
was  most  distant  from  the  fire.  Having  by 
this  very  judicious  conduct  fully  satisfied 
them  that  there  was  no  immediate  risk,  if 
anv  at  all,  he  then  addressed  Uiem  thus: 
"  Gentlemen,  you  are  now  convinced  that 
I  told  ^ou  true.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  engmes  will  soon  extinguish  this  fire:  if 
they  should  not,  a  sufficient  guard  wiU  come, 
and  you  shall  be  all  taken  out  and  lodged  in 
the  compters.  I  assure  you,  upon  m v  word 
and  honour,  that  I  have  not  a  farthing  in- 
sured. I  have  lefl  my  house  that  I  miffht 
take  care  of  you.  I  will  keep  my  promise, 
and  stay  with  you  if  you  insist  upon  it;  but 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  go  out  and  look  after 
my  family  and  property,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  vou."  Struck  with  his  behaviour,  Iney 
called  out,  "  Master  Akerman,  you  have 
done  bravely;  it  was  very  kind  in  yon:  by 
all  means  go  and  take  care  of  vour  own  con- 
cerns." He  did  so  accordingly,  while  they 
remained,  and  were  all  preserved. 

Johnson  has  been  heard  to  relate  the  sub- 
stance of  this  story  with  high  praise,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Burke.  My 
illustrious  friend,  speaking  of  Mr.  Akerman^ 
kindness  to  his  prisoners,  pronounced  this 
enlogy  upon  his  character: — '*  He  who  has 
long  had  constantly  in  his  view  the  worst  of 
mankind,  and  is  ^et  eminent  for  tlie  human- 
ity of  his  disposition,  must  have  had  it  origi- 
nally in  a  great  degree,  jand  continued  to 
cultivate  it  veiy  carefully." 

["dr.   JOHNSON   TO   MRS.    THRALR. 

^  London,  ifiUi  Jnaa,  17«K 

^MwasIastweekatilenf^'sSeoii-  hauan, 
tersiUionej  and  Benny  got  her  ▼oLU. 
room  pretty  well  filled;  and  there  ?•"«»*«• 
were  Mrs.  Ord,  and  Mrs.  Homeck,  and 
Mrs.  Bunbury  3,  and  other  illustrious  names, 
and  much  would  poor  Renny  have  ffiven  to 
have  had  Mrs.  Thrale  too,  and  Queeny, 
and  Burney  ^;  but  human  happiness  is  nev- 
er perfect;  there  is  always  une  9uide  of- 
freuty  as  Maintenon  complained,  there  is 
some  craving  void  left  aching  in  the  breast. 
Renny  is  going  to  Ramsgate;  and  thus  the 
workl  drops  sway,  and  I  am  left  in  the  sul- 
try town,  to  see  the  sun  in  the  Cra6,  and 
perhaps  in  the  Lt on,  while  you  are  paddling 
with  the  Nereids*.'' 

<*  London,  4di  Jnlj,  itiOl 

"  I  have  not  seen  or  done  much  since  I 
had  the  misfortune  of  seeing  you  go  away. 
I  was  one  niffbt  at  Bumey's.  There  were 
Pepys,  and  Mrs.  Ord,  and  Paradise  >,  and 

[MiflB  Reynolds. — Eo.] 
[See  ante^  vol.  i.  f.  18fi.— Ed.] 
[Mis  Fanny  Barney,  the  aoUioar  of  Evelina^ 
now  Madame  D'Arblaj. — Eo.] 

[Mn.  Thrale  was  at  Brigbton.-~£D.] 
[See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  22.— Ed.] 
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Ho6le,  axkd  Dr.  Dnnlwr  of  Aberdeen,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  more;  and  Pepys  and 
I  had  aU  the  talk."] 

["  X>K.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

«  Bolt-oottit,  iSth  June,  ITSa 

"  Dear  madam, — I  answer  vour 
ft^  letter  as  soon  as  I  can,  for  I  have 
just  received  it  I  am  very  willing 
to  wait  on  yon  at  all  times,  and  will  sit  for 
the  picture,  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  will  sit 
a^am,  for  whenever  I  sit  I  shall  oe  always 
withyou. 

"  Do  not,  mj  love,  burn  your  papers.  I 
have  mended  little  but  some  bad  rhymes  i. 
I  tiiought  them  very  pretty,  and  was  much 
moved  in  reading  them.  The  s  red  ink  is 
onlv  lake  and  ffum,  and  with  a  moist  sponge 
will  be  washed  off. 

^  I  have  been  out  of  order,  but  by  bleeding 
and  other  means,  am  now  better.  Let  me 
know  on  which  day  I  shall  come  to  you.  I 
am,  dear  madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johhsoh. 

<*To<day  I  am  engaged,  and  only  to- 
day.'T 

[*'  Dft.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALB. 

<«  London,  lOth  Joly,  1780. 

I^j,^^  "  Last  week  I  saw  flesh  but 

vid.  tL*  twice,  and  I  think  fish  once:  the 
f.  lOs-iTi.      rest  was  pease. 

**  You  are  afraid,  you  say,  lest  I  extenu- 
ate m3rself  too  fast,  and  are  an  enemy  to  vio- 
lence :  but  did  you  never  hear  nor  read,  dear 
madam,  that  ereiy  man  has  his  genius s 
and  that  the  ^at  rule  by  which  all  ex- 
cellence is  attained,  and  idi  success  procur- 
ed, is  to  follow  geniuBf  and  have  you  not 
observed  in  all  our  conversation  that  my 
geniutii  always  in  extremes— 'that  I  am 
very  noisy  or  very  silent,  very  gloomy  or 
very  merry,  very  sour  or  very  kind?  And 
would  you  have  me  cross  my  genius, 
when  it  leads  me  sometimes  to  voracity, 
and  sometimes  to  abstinence?  You  know 
that  the  oracle  said.  Follow  your  genius. 
When  we  get  together  again  (but  when, 
alas!  will  that  be?)  you  can  manage  me, 
and  spare  me  the  solicitude  of  managing 
myselr. 

^  I  stay  at  home  to  work,  and  yet  do 
not  work  diligently;  nor  can  tell  when  I 
shall  have  done,  nor  perhaps  does  any 
body  but  myself  wish  me  to  have  done; 
for  what  can  they  hope  I  shall  do  better? 
Fet  I  wish  the  work  was  over,  and  I  was 
at  liberty.  Would  I  go  to  Mrs.  Aston  and 
Mrs.  Porter,  and  see  the  old  places,  and 
sigh  to  find  that  my  old  friends  are  gone? 

*  [Of  a  poem  now  (by  the  favour  of  Mr.  Pal- 
mer)  before  the  Editor.  Johnpon  read  it  atten- 
tively,  and  made  nnmeiioiis  correctiont,  bat  after 
all  it  ii  not  worth  macfa.— Ed.] 


Would  I  recaUplans  of  liftwlikhl  am 
brought  into  practice,  and  hopes  of  ocd- 
lence  which  I  once  presumed,  ud  serer 
have  attained?  Would  I  comptre  what  I 
now  am,  with  what  I  once  expected  lokiie 
been  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  wish  ibr  nn» 
tions  of  shame,  and  opportanilics  of  loi- 
row?'» 

«Londoa,flifcMr,im 

*'  I  dined  yesterday  at  Sir  Joshu'i  witk 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  and  she  toid  ne  I 
was  the  best  critick  in  the  world,  loi 
I  told  her  that  nobody  in  the  world  coiid 
judge  like  her  of  the  merit  oft  critkL 

"  On  Sunday  I  was  with  Dr.  Ltwitsn 
and  his  two  sisters-in-law,  to  dine  with  Ml 

G ,  at  Putney.    The  doctor  euiot 

hear  in  a  coach  better  than  in  a  room,  oi 
it  was  but  a  dull  day.'* 

«Uidon,lftMvni.ni^ 
"  I  sent  to  Lord  Westoote^  abost  hs 
brother^  life:  but  he  says  he  knoii  tot 
whom  to  employ,  and  is  sure  I  ahiU  dohia 
no  injury.  There  is  an  ingenioiis  lohcae 
to  save  a  day's  work,  or  part  of  t  diji 
utterly  defeated.  Then  what  aTaikitlo 
be  wise?  The  plain  and  the  artful  on 
must  both  do  their  own  woik.  But  I 
think  I  have  got  a  life  of  Dr.  ToaagS."] 

In  the  course  of  this  month  m/bnrthcr 
David  4  waited  upon  Dr.  Johnaoa,  with  the 
following  letter  of  introductioa,  whkh  I  bad 
taken  care  should  be  lying  ready  oa  hair- 
rival  in  London, 

''TO   DE.    SAMUXL  JOBKSOir. 

«Mt  DfeAR  siR^— This  wiU  be  de)iTCi«d 
to  you  by  my  brother  David  on  hit  retm 
firom  Spain.  You  will  be  glad  to  M  the 
man  who  vowed  to  ^  stand  by  the  old  em 
of  Auchinleck  with  heart,  pum,  asdifioid; 
that  romantick  family  aolemnity  devkd  1^ 
me^  of  which  you  and  I  talked  with  eoDpa* 
cency  upon  the  spot,  I  trust  that  tme 
years  of  absence  have  not  kwcaed  hjj 
feudal  attachment,  and  thatyoa  wiOud 
him  worthy  of  being  introduoed  to  row  *" 
quaintance.  I  ha  ve  the  honour  to  be,  vito 
affectionate  veneration,  my  dear  or,  ]^ 
moat  faithful  humble  servant, 

"  Jamss  Boiwau.'* 

Johnson  received  him  very  politely,  laj 

*  rBrotber  to  the  fim  LordLyitelM,by«|^ 
tide  be  was  afterwaidi  himaelf  wailed  M  Eigh* 

peer.    See  ante,  voL  i  p.  491.  a— £»•]  ^^. 
>  [FhMD  Mr.  (afteiwai^  Sir)  IMwt  Cnft 
He  died  in  1816.— Ed.]  ,. 

*  Now  aettled  in  Loiidoa.-3otwiiJ.   [» 
loapeetor  of  Seamea'a  WiUa  ia  tto  Ni*7^ 
Office,  from  which  dtoation  be  raM  ia  ■»>»    i 
and  died  1896,  atat  78.«^Ca.] 
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hat  Ihtti  manlioned  him  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Thnlei: 

t«tt«n,  '*  I  have  had  with  me  a  hrother 
Toi.  a.  of  Boeweli'a,  a  Spanish  merchant, 
*•  *^  whom  the  war  has  driven  from 
hie  residence  at  Valencia.  He  is  gone  to 
see  his  friendsy  and  will  find  Scotland  hut  a 
•orty  place  afler  twelve  years'  residence  in 
a  happier  climate.  He  is  a  very  agreeable 
man,  and  speaks  no  Scotch." 

[Dr.  Johnson  had,  ^  for  the  last 
year,  (At  some  alleviation  of  a  trou* 
bleaome  disease  which  had  lonff  affected 
him;  this  relief  he  thus  gratefully  and  de- 
TQfotly  aekaowiedged: 

Sunday,  June  18. — ^In  the  morning  of 
this  day  last  year,  I  perceived  the  remis- 
AOBof  thoae  convulsions  in  my  breast  which 
had  diatmsed  me  for  more  than  twen- 
^  years.  I  returned  thanks  at  church,  for 
me  mercy  granted  me,  which  has  now  con- 
turaed  a  year."] 

r'*DB.  JOHNSON  TO   MRS.    THRALB. 

^  lifh  Angwt,  nao. 
hmtK9t  **  I  hope  you  have  no  design  of 
VOL  u  Stealing  away  to  Italy  before  the 
'  '^'  election,  nor  of  leaving  me  behind 
you;  though  I  am  not  only  9e9enty  but 
sevenly-oiM.  Could  not  you  let  me  lose  a 
year  in  round  numbers?  Sweetly,  sweetly, 
ainga  Dr.  Swifl, 

*  Some  dire  miifortiiDe  to  portend. 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friend.* 

But  what  if  I  am  ieventtf-twof  1  remem* 
ber  Sttlpitius  saya  of  Samt  Martin — (now 
that's  above  your  reading) — E^t  animui 
victor  afmarttfn,  ei  ieneetuti  eedere  fUMcitu. 
Match  me  that  among  vour  own  folks.  If 
you  try  to  plague  me,  I  shall  tell  you  that, 
according  to  Galen,  life  begins  to  decline 
f^om  ihirty-Jwe^."] 

"  TO   DR.    BBATTIE,    AT   ABERDEEN. 
**  BoH-eourt,  FtoeC^traet,  Slat  Aufust,  1780. 

*'  Sib, — More  years  3  than  I  have  any  de- 
Kght  to  reckon  have  past  since  you  and  I 
saw  one  another:  of  tnis,  however,  there  is 


'  Bin.  Pioaa  has  omitted  the  name,  ahe  beat 
knowt  why. — BoswsLi*.  [Mib.  Piozzi  (acting 
whh  mere  delicacy,  both  to  him  and  othen,  than 
Vr.  Boawell  himself  riiowed),  has  almost  eveiy 
where  omitted  names:  the  feared,  perhaps,  that 
Mr.  Boiwell  might  not  like  to  see  his  name  coup- 
led with  the  dengnatioQ  of  Sootland  as  a  <*  serry 
^tf*e.*»— Eo.] 

*  [ft  may  be  sormised  that  Mrs.  Thrale,  at  her 
last  birth-day,  was  tMrty-five:  see  ante,  pp.  87 
■ad  215.~Ed.]  . 

*  I  had  been  five  yeais  absent  fiom  London.— 
BsATTia. 


no  reason  for  making  any  lepfeheRsory 
complaint:— <SM/ala.^rtifil.  Butmethinhs 
there  miffht  pass  some  small  interchange 
of  regard  between  us.  If  yon  say  that  1 
oui^ht  to  have  written,  I  now  write:  and  I 
write  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  much  kind- 
ness for  you  and  Mrs.  Beattie;  and  that  I 
wish  your  health  better,  and  your  life  k>ng. 
Try  chanffe  of  air,  and  come  a  few  degrees 
southwards.  A  sofler  climate  may  do  you 
both  good.  Winter  is  coming  in;  and 
Loudon  will  be  warmer,  and  gayer,  and 
busier,  and  more  fertile  of  amusement  thaa 
Aberdeen. 

"  My  health  ia  better,  but  that  will  bo 
little  in  the  balance  when  I  teil  you  that 
Mrs.  Montaffu  has  been  very  ill,  and  iss  I 
doubt,  now  but  weakly.  Mr.  Thrale  haa 
been  very  dangerously  disordered;  bat  m 
much  better,  and  I  hope  will  totally  recov* 
er.  He  has  withdrawn  himaelf  from  bosi* 
ness  the  whole  summer.  Sir  Joshua  and 
his  sister  are  well;  and  Mr.  Daviea  haa  got 

§reat  success  as  an  authour  ^,  generated  oy 
le  corruption  of  a  bookseller  &•     Mora 
news  I  have  not  to  tell  you,  and  thereibra 

fou  must  be  contented  with  hearing,  what 
know  not  whether  you  much  wwh  to 
hear  6,  that  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson,** 

*'to  jambs  boswell,  Bsq. 

**  Londoo,  Slat  Aagort,  178S 

"  Dear  sir, — ^I  find  you  have  taken  one 
of  your  fits  of  taciturnity,  and  have  resolved 
not  to  write  till  you  are  written  to;  it  is  but 
a  peevish  humour,  but  yon  shall  have  your 
way. 

"  I  have  sat  at  home  in  Bdt-couit  all  the 
summer,  thinking  to  write  the  Ltees ,  and  e 
great  part  of  the  time  only  thinking.  Sev* 
eral  or  them,  however,  are  done,  and  I  still 
think  to  do  the  rest. 

*  Meaning  his  enteitaiaing  **  Memoiis  of  Da* 
▼id  Ganiok,  Esq.,**  of  wfai(£  Johvon  (as  DaviM 
informed  me)  wrote  the  fint  senteaee;  thos  gH«» 
ing,  as  it  were,  the  key*note  to  the  peclbrmaBssli 
It  is,  indeed,  very  characteristical  of  its  avthoor, 
beginning  with  a  maxim,  and  prorefding  to  ilhii^ 
rate.  **  All  excellence  has  a  right  to  be  recorded* 
I  shall,  therefore,  think  it  sapemoous  to  apologias 
for  writing  the  life  of  a  man,  who,  by  an  vnoom- 
mon  assemblage  of  privato  virtues,  adorned  the 
highest  eminence  in  a  pnblick  proihasion.** — ^Bos- 

WELL. 

*  [What  the  expression  *<  generated  by  the  eor- 
mption  of  a  bookMller  *'  means  seems  not  qaito 
clear;  perhaps  it  is  an  allusion  to  the  feneration 
of  a  class  of  insects,  as  if  Davies,  from  his  adver* 
sity  as  a  bookseller,  had  bunt  into  new  and  gai^ 
dier  life  as  an  authour. — ^Ed.] 

<  I  wish  he  had  omitted  the  suspick>n  expressed 
hero,  though  I  believe  he  meant  nothing  bat  joc- 
ularity; for,  though  he  and  I  differed  someltmsa 
in  opinion,  he  weu  knew  how  much  I  loved  and 
r^yered  him. — ^Beattib. 
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"  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family  have,  since 
his  illness,  passed  their  time  first  at  Bath, 
and  then  at  Brigfhthelmstone  ;  but  I  have 
been  at  neither  place.  I  would  have  gone 
to  Lichfield  if  I  could  have  had  time,  and  I 
might  have  had  time  if  I  had  been  active; 
but  I  have  missed  much,  and  done  little. 

«  In  the  late  disturbances,  Mr.  Thrale's 
house  and  stock  were  in  great  danger.  The 
mob  was  pacified  st  tiieir  first  invasion 
with  about  fifly  pounds  in  drink  and  meat; 
and  at  their  second,  were  driven  away  by 
^e  soldiers.  Mr.  Strahan  got  a  garrison 
into  his  house,  and  maintained  them  a 
ibrtniffht:  he  was  so  frighted,  that  he  re- 
moved part  of  his  goods.  Mrs.  Williams 
took  shelter  in  the  country. 

*'  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  get  a  ram- 
ble this  autumn.  It  is  now  about  the  time 
when  we  were  travelling.  I  have,  how- 
ever, better  health  than  I  had  then,  and 
hope  you  and  I  may  yet  show  ourselves  on 
some  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa  i.  In 
the  mean  time  let  us  play  no  trick,  but  keep 
each  other's  kindness  by  all  means  in  our 
power. 

"  The  bearer  of  this  is  Dr.  Dunbar  of 
Aberdeen,  who  has  written  and  published  a 
very  ingenious  book  9,  and  who  I  think  has 
a  kindness  for  me,  and  will,  when  he  knows 
you,  have  a  kindness  for  you. 

"  I  suppose  your  little  ladies  are  grown 
tall;  and  your*  son  has  become  a  learned 
younff  man.  I  love  them  all,  and  I  love  your 
naughty  lady,  whom  I  never  shall  persuade 
to  love  me.  When  the  Lives  are  done,  I 
shall  send  them  to  complete  her  collection, 
but  must  send  them  in  paper,  as,  for  want 
of  a  pattern,  I  cannot  bind  them  to  fit  the 
rest.     I  am,  sir,  yours  most  affectionately, 

«*  Sam.  JoHMsoif." 


Letten, 

vol.  11. 
p.  IBO. 


["  TO   MRS.  THRALE. 

•*  Londoii,  Vfh  Angivt,  1780. 

^  I  have  not  dined  out  for  some 
time  but  with  Renny  or  Sir  Josh- 
ua;   and  next  week    Sir  Joshua 


'  It  will  no  doubt  be  remarked  bow  he  avoids 
the  rebellious  land  of  America.  This  puts  me  in 
mind  of  an  anecdotei  for  wbicb  I  am  obliged  to 
my  worthy,  social  friend,  Govemoor  Richard 
Penn.  **  At  one  of  Miss  E.  Hervey's  assemblies. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  following  her  vlp  and  down  the 
room;  npoo  which  U>rd  Abington  observed  to 
her,  *  Yoor  great  friend  is  very  fond  of  yoa;  you 
can  go  no  where  withoot  him.'  '  Ay/  said  she, 
<he  woald  follow  me  to  any  part  of  the  world.' 
'Then,'  said  the  earl,  *  ask  him  to  go  with  yon 
to  America.'  " — Boswxll.  [This  lady  was 
Miai  Elizabeth  Hervey,  daughter  of  William, 
brother  of  Johnson's  two  friends,  Thomas  and 
Henry  Hervey.  Bhe  was  bom  in  1730,  and  died 
94-  a  very  advanced  age,  nnmarried. — Ed.] 

*  **  Essays  on  the  History  of  Mankind."— Bos- 
well. 


goes  to  Devonshire,  and  Bemn  to  Rich- 
mond, and  I  am  left  by  myself.  I  wiih  I 
could  say  nunquam  mtsiuff  >,  &c.,  but  I  im 
not  diligent 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  see  Lichfield 
this  jrear,  yet  it  would  please  ne  to  ihov 
my  friends  how  much  better  I  am  gron: 
but  I  am  not  grown,  I  sm  afraid,  lev  idle; 
and  of  idleness  I  am  now  paying  the  fine  I7 
having  no  leisure."] 

This  year  he  wrote  to  a  jrotmg  elergynto* 
in  the  country  the  foUowiD^eryexcelleat 
letter,  which  contains  Talmle  adm  to 
divines  in  general : 

« 

••  Boli«MBrt,  9(Mk  AsfBH,  im 

"  Dbak  sia, — ^Not  many  days  a|^  IH. 
Lawrence  showed  me  a  letter,  in  which  joa 
make  mention  of  me :  I  hope,  therefore,  joi 
will  not  be  displeased  that  I  eodeivour  to 
preserve  your  good  will  by  some  obeervi' 
tions  which  your  letter  suggested  to  me* 

<<  You  are  afraid  of  falling  into  some  im- 
proprieties in  the  daily  service  by  retdiaf 
to  an  audience  that  requires  no  cxicliMi 
Your  fear,  I  hope,  secures  yon  from  dinger. 
They  who  contract  absurd  habits  are  loeh 
as  have  no  fear.  It  is  impossible  to  do  tlie 
same  thing  very  oflen  without  wnne  peeo- 
liarity  of  manner:  but  that  manner  mivbc 
good  or  bad,  and  a  little  care  wiH  at  Km 
preserve  it  from  being  bad :  to  make  it  good, 
there  must,  I  think,  be  something  of  ailr 
ural  or  casual  felicity,  which  eanaol  te 
taught. 

"  Your  present  method  of  making  yoor 
sermons  seems  very  judiciona,  Few  w 
quent  preachers  can  be  supposed  to  hive 
sermons  more  their  own  than  youn  will  be. 
Take  care  to  register,  somewhere  or  other, 
the  authours  from  whom  your  Bcrerai  ijii- 
courses  are  borrowed;  and  do  not  imtfiAC 
that  you  shall  always  remember,  even  whit, 
perhaps,  you  now  think  it  impottible  to 
forget. 

«•  My  advice,  however,  is,  that  yoa  *^ 
tempt,  from  time  to  time,  an  origiwl  «J* 
mon:  and,  in  the  labour  of  compoeitioBj  do 
not  Durdeu  your  mind  with  too  tnnch  it 
once;  do  not  exact  from  your^lf  at  oje 
effort  of  excogitation,  propncty  o(  tbo«ht 
and  elegance  of  expression.  Invent  first, 
and  then  embellish.  The  production  of 
something  where  nothing  was  before,  a  u 
act  of  greater  energy  than  the  expansion  Pj 
decoration  of  the  thing  produced.  Set 
down  diligently  your  thougnts  as  ^  "* 
in  the  first  words  that  occur,  and  whea 
you  have  matter  you  will  easily  py»J* 

»  ["  Never  leas  alone  than  whtii  iloo*-'** 

Ed.] 

*  [Probably  his  friend^  the  Kt^tnadG^ 
Strahan,  who  pablitbcd  hk  Pkayets  and  tfcdm* 
tions. — Ed.] 
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fimn;  nor,  periiaps,  will  this  method  be 
tlwi^  neceesary;  for,  by  habit,  your 
ihooffhU  and  diction  will  flow  to^edier. 

*'  The  compoattion  of  sermons  is  not  very 
difficult:  the  divisions  not  only  help  the 
memory  of  the  hearer,  but  direct  the  judg- 
ment 01  the  writer:  they  supply  sources  of 
invention,  and  keep  every  part  in  its  proper 
place. 

**  What  I  like  least  in  your  letter  is  youT 
account  of  the  manners  of  your  parish; 
from  which  I  gather,  that  it  has  been  long 
neglected  by  the  parson.    The  Dean  of 
Carlisle  ^  who  was  then  a  little  rector  in 
Northamptonshire,  told  me,  that  it  might 
be  dtseerned  whether  or  no  there  was  a 
clergyman  resident  in  a  parish,  by  the  civil 
or  savage  manner  of  the  people.    Such  a 
eooffregation  as  yours  stands  in  need  of 
much  reformation :  and  I  would  not  have 
you  think  it  impossible  to  refbrm  them. 
A  very  savage  parish  was  civilized  by  a  de- 
cayed gentlewoman,  who  came  among  them 
to  teacn  a  petty  school.    My  learned  friend. 
Dr.  'Wheeler,  of  Oxford,  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  had  the  care  of  a  neighbouring 
parish  for  fifleen  pounds  a  year,  which  he 
was  never  paid;  but  he  counted  it  a  conve- 
aienoe,  that  it  compelled  him  to  make  a 
sermon  weekly.    One  woman  he  could  not 
brin^  to  the  communion;  and  when  he  re- 
proiwd  or  exhorted  her,  she  only  answered, 
that  she  was  no  scholar.    He  was  advised 
to  set  some  good  woman  or  man  of  the 
parish,  a  little  wiser  than  herself,  to  talk  to 
her  in  a  language  level  to  her  mind.    Such 
honest,  I  may  call  them  holy,  artifices  must  be 
praetised  by  every  clergyman;  for  ail  means 
moat  be  tned  by  which  souls  maybe  saved. 
Talk  to  your  people,  however,  as  much  as 
you  can;  and  you  will  find,  that  the  more 
freciiMatly  vou  converse  with  them  upon 
religioua  aubjects,  the  more  willingly  they 
will  attend,  and  the  more  submissively  they 
will  learn.    A  clergyman's  diligence  always 
makes  him  v^ieraole.    I  think  I  have  now 
only  to  aay,  that,  in  the  momentous  work 
JOQ  have  undertaken,  I  prav  God  to  bless 
jTon.     i  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHifsoif." 

My  next  letters  to  him  were  dated  34th 
Annst,  6th  September,  and  Ist  October, 
ana  from  them  I  extract  the  following  pas- 


''  My  brother  David  and  I  find  the  l(>ng 
indulged  fancy  of  our  comfortable  meeting 
again  at  Auchinleck  so  well  realised,  that 
it  in  some  degree  confirms  the  pleasing 
hope  of  0/  preelarnm  diem!  in  a  future 
slate. 

•*  I  beg  thai  you  may  never  njgnm  har- 

*  I)r.  Percy. — ^BoswsLu 


hour  a  suspicion  of  mjr  indulging  a  neeviah 
humour,  or  playing  tricks;  yon  wiU  recol- 
lect that  when  I  confessed  to  you  that  I  had 
once  been  intentionally  silent  to  try  your 
regard,  I  gave  you  my  word  and  honour 
that  I  would  not  do  so  again. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  good  state  of 
health;  I  pray  God  to  continue  it  Ion?.  I 
have  of\en  said  that  I  would  willinely  have 
ten  years  added  to  my  life,  to  have  ten 
taken  from  yours;  I  mean,  that  I  would  be 
ten  years  older  to  have  vou  ten  years 
younger.  But  let  me  be  thankful  for  the 
years  during  which  I  have  enjoyed  your 
friendship,  and  please  myself  with  the  hopes 
of  enjoying  it  many  years  to  come  in  tnis 
state  of  Ming,  trusting  always,  that  in 
another  state,  we  shall  meet  never  to  be 
separated.  Of  this  we  can  form  no  notion; 
but  the  thought,  though  indistinct,  is  de^ 
lightful,  when  the  mind  is  calm  and  clear. 

"The  riots  in  London  were  certainly 
horrible;  but  you  give  me  no  account  of 
your  own  situation  during  the  barbarous 
anarchy.  A  description  oi  it  by  Dr.  John- 
son would  be  a  great  painting  >;  you  might 
write  another  *  London,  a  poem.' 

*<  I  am  charmed  with  your  condescending 
afiectionate  expression,  Met  us  keep  each 
other's  kindness  by  all  the  means  in  our 
power:'  my  revered  friend!  how  elevating 
IS  it  to  my  mind,  that  I  am  found  worthy  to 
be  a  companion  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson! 
All  that  vou  have  said  in  grateful  praise  of 
Mr.  Walrosley,  I  have  long  thought  of  you; 
but  we  are  both  Tories,  which  has  a  very 
general  influence  upon  our  sentiments.  I 
hope  that  you  will  agree  to  meet  me  at 
York,  about  the  end  of  this  month;  or  if 
vou  will  come  to  Carlisle,  that  would  be 
better  still,  in  case  the  dean  be  there. 
Please  to  consider,  that  to  keep  each  oth- 
er's kindness,  we  should  every  year  have 
that  free  and  intimate  communication  of 
mind  which  can  be  had  only  when  we  are 
together.  We  should  have  both  our  solemn 
and  our  pleasant  talk. 

<'  I  wnte  now  for  the  third  time,  to  tell 
you  that  my  desire  for  our  meeting  this  au- 
tumn is  much  increased.  I  wrote  to  'Squire 
Godfrey  Bosville,  my  Yorkshire  chief ^  that 
I  riiould,  perhaps,  pay  him  a  visit,  as  I  was 
to  hold  a  conference  with  Dr.  Johnson  at 
York.  I  give  you  my  word  and  honour 
that  I  said  not  a  word  of  his  inviting  you; 
but  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

"  <  I  need  not  tell  you  I  shall  be  happy  to 
see  you  here  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  as 
you  propose;  and  I  shall  likewise  be  in 
hopes  that  you  will  persuade  Dr.  Johnson  to 
finish  the  conference  here.  It  will  add  to 
the  favour  of  your  own  company,  if  you 

^  I  had  nut  scco  his  letten  to  Mn.  ThnUe.-^ 

BotWELL. 
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prevail  19011  such  an  associate,  to  assist 
your  observations.  I  have  often  been  en- 
tertained with  his  wtitinffs,  and  I  once  be- 
longed to  a  club  of  whicn  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  I  nerer  spent  an  evening  there,  but 
I  heard  somethinir  from  him  well  worth  re- 
membering.' 

"  We  have  thus,  my  dear  sir,  good  com- 
fortable qnartera  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
York,  where  you  may  be  assured  we  shall 
be  heartily  welcome.  I  pray  you  then  re- 
solve to  set  out;  and  let  not  the  year  1780 
be  a  blank  in  our  social  calendar,  and  in 
that  record  of  wisdom  and  wit,  which  I  keep 
with  so  much  diligence,  to  your  honour,  and 
the  instruction  and  delight  of  others." 

Mr.  Thrale  had  now  another  contest  for 
the  representation  in  parliament  of  the 
borou^n  of  Southwark,  and  Johnson  kindly 
lent  hun  his  assistance,  by  writing  advertise- 
ments and  letters  for  him.  I  shall  insert 
one  as  a  specimen 


•• 


"  TO   THB   WORTHT  ELECTORS   OF  THB 

aoaov«H  OF  sovthwark. 

*«  SouUiwark,  <Ui  Bapt  1710. 

**  QmKThMUKKi — A  new  parliament  be- 
ixur  now  called,  I  again  solicit  the  honour 
ofoeing  elected  for  one  of  your  representa- 
tives; and  solictt  it  with  the  greater  confi- 
dence, as  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  neg- 
lected my  duty,  or  of  havii^  acted  otheiv 
wise  than  as  becomes  the  independent  re- 
presentative of  independent  constituents; 
superiour  to  fear,  hope,  and  expectation, 
who  has  no  private  purposes  to  promote, 
and  whose  prosperity  is  involved  in  the 
prosperity  of^his  country.  As  my  recovery 
uom  a  very  severe  distemper  is  not  yet  per- 
fect, I  have  declined  to  attend  the  hall,  and 
hope  an  omission  so  necessary  will  not  be 
harshly  censured. 

"  I  can  only  send  my  respectful  wishes, 
that  all  your  deliberations  may  tend  to  the 
happiness  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  peace  of 
the  Dorough.  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  most 
faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

<<  Heket  Thrale." 

^_  ,  [Mrs.  PioEzi  exhibits  Dr.  Johnson 
^f^S.  ^  *  °^^  ^^  unexpected  character, 
as  taking  a  personal  part  in  one  of 
'  Mr.  Thrale*s  contests  for  the  borough. 
"  Dr.  Johnson,"  she  says,  "  knew  how  to 
be  merry  with  mean  people,  as  well  as  to  be 
sad  with  them;  he  loved  the  lower  ranks  of 
humanity  with  a  real  affection :  and  though 
his  talents  and  learning  kept  him  always  in 
the  sphere  of  upper  lile,  yet  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  time  when  he  and  they  shared 
pain  and  pleasure  in  common.  A  Borough 
election  once  showed  me  his  toleration  of 
boisterona  mirth,  and  his  content  in  the 
eompany  of  people  whom  one  would  have 


thought  at  first  sight  little  cskulitfld  for  )m 
society.  A  rough  fellow  ODe  day  oo  nch 
an  occasion,  a  hatter  by  trade,  wxd%  Dr. 
Johnson's  beaver  in  a  state  of  decay,  sned 
it  suddenly  with  one  hand,  aod  cbppiB; 
him  on  the  back  with  the  other:  ^Ah^DM- 
ter  Johnson,'  says  he,  <  this  is  no  tiiae  to  be 
thinking  about  hah  J  '  No,  no,  or,'  repba 
our  Doctor  in  a  cheerful  tone,  'hats  are  of 
no  use  now,  as  you  say,  except  to  tfirow  up 
in  the  air  and  huzza  with;'  accompaDyiig 
liis  words  with  the  true  election  haUoo.'*] 


(( 


TO   THE   RIGHT  HONOURABLE  UN 

SOUTHWELL  ^  DUBLIH. 
<<BolKaiirt,  Fleel^traet,LoadoB«9di8ipl.im 

"Madam, — Among  the  numnou  ad- 
dresses of  condolence  which  your  gnat  Ion 
must  have  occasioned,  be  plooed  to  recem 
this  from  one  whose  name  perbapayoa  hire 
never  heard,  and  to  whom  yonr  ladyship  ii 
known  only  by  the  reputation  of  yunr  lii- 
tue,  and  to  whom  your  k>rd  was  koown  on- 
ly by  his  kindness  and  beneficence. 

"  Your  ladyship  is  now  again  BWUiKned 
to  exert  that  piety  of  which  yon  ooce  pm, 
in  a  state  of  pain  and  danger,  so  iQ«thoai 
an  example;  and  your  lord's  benefioeooe 
may  be  still  continued  by  those,  who  with 
his  fortune  inherit  his  virtues. 

'<  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  the  liberty  wbieh 
I  shall  take  of  informing  your  ladyMup,tbit 
Mr.  Mauritius  Lowe,  a  son  of  yoor  latr 
k>rd's  father  9,  had,  by  recoounendatioo  n 

*  Hai]garet,  the  secoDd  daughter,  lad  om  oT 
the  co-heireflBes  of  Arthur  Ceo]  HaniiltoD,  Fj^- 
She  was  married  in  1741  to  Thomas  Gwp^  the 
third  Baron,  and  first  Viscooot,  Sootfawell,  vi 
lived  with  him  in  the  mMt  perfect  cooaubUIfein* 
ty,  till  SepCttmber,  1780,  when  Lord  Soatfawdl  di- 
ed ;  a  loaa  which  die  never  ceaaed  to  hment  to  \U 
hour  of  her  own  diaaohition,  in  here^hty4rA  J«>r* 
Aofput  16,  1802.  The  "  illasuioai  enmpte  tf 
piety  and  fortitude  "  to  which  Dr.  JokaMoiiya 
waa  the  mbmittiag,  when  past  her  fifticlh  yw.tB 
an  eitremely  painfnl  aotgkal  opeiaboa,  vieb 
ahe  endured  with  extiaordinaiy  fironocv  aad  e^ 
poeare,  not  allowing  beraelf  to  be  tied  to  fair  i^» 
nor  ntterii^  a  aingle  moan.  ThiaoUghi  lrib>M  ■ 
afiectran  to  the  memory  of  these  two  mo^  *■*' 
ble  and  excellent  persona,  who  were  not  ka  da* 
tiii^gnished  by  their  piety,  beneficaooa,  aad  vb* 
boonded  chanty,  than  by  aaanty  of  biumb 
which  endeared  them  to  all  who  knew  tbes.  it  a 
hoped,  will  be  forgiven  firom  one  who  was  bo^ 
onred  by  their  kindneaa  and  ftiendihip  firon  m 
childhood. — ^Malonk. 

'  Thomas,  the  aecond  Lord  Soatfawell,  wm 
waa  bom  Jan.  7,  1698-9,  and  died  ia  LoodM, 
Nov.  18,  1766.  JohiKon  waa  wdl  acqauRW 
with  this  nobleman,  and  aaid,  *«  he  wai  the  k«k- 
eat  brad  man,  witboot  inaolence,  that  be  was  evtf 
incompany  wilh.'»    His  younger  brother,  Edaiaad 

Southwell,  lived  in  intimacy  with  ^''^"^ 
many  yeara.    See  an  accoant  of  hkn  la  "  Haw* 
kina'a  Life  of  Johasoo,*'  p.  405.    Ha  died  • 
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your  loid,  a  quarterly  altowance  of  ten 
pounds,  the  last  of  which,  due  July  36,  he 
nas  not  received :  he  was  in  hourly  hope  of 
his  remittance,  and  flattered  himself  that  on 
October  36,  he  should  have  received  the 
whole  half-year's  bounty,  when  he  was 
struck  with  the  dreadful  news  of  his  bene- 
fsctor's  death. 

**  May  I  presume  to  hope,  that  his  want, 
his  relation,  and  his  merit,  which  excited 
bis  lordship's  charity,  will  continue  to  have 
the  same  effect  upon  those  whom  he  has 
left  behind;  and  tnst,  though  he  has  lost 
one  friend,  he  may  not  yet  be  destitute. 
Tour  ladyship's  charity  cannot  easily  be  ex- 
erted where  it  is  wanted  more;  and  to  a 
mind  like  yours,  distress  is  a  sufficient  re- 
commendation. I  hope  to  be  allowed  the 
hoBour  of  being,  madam,  your  ladyship's 
most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  JoHVSoif." 

.  [Amonest  Mr.  Lowe's  papers  was 

found,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  handwriting, 
the  following  draA  of  a  letter  which,  no 
doubt,  Johnson  had  sketched  for  his  poor 
friend,  and  which  was  probably  addressed 
to  the  new  Lord  Southwell  ^ : 
jj^  «*  My  lord,— Theallowancewhich 
you  are  pleased  to  make  me,  I  received 

on  the by  Mr.  Puffet.    Of  the  joy 

which  it  brought,  your  lordship  cannot 
jadge,  because  you  cannot  imagine  my  dis- 
tress. It  was  long  since  I  had  known  a 
morning  without  solicitude  for  noon,  or  lain 
down  at  ni^ht  without  foreseeing,  with  ter- 
ror, the  distresses  of  the  morning.  My 
debts  were  small,  but  many;  my  creditors 
were  poor,  and  therefore  troublesome.  Of 
this  misery  your  lordship's  bounty  has  given 
me  an  intermission.  May  your  lordship 
live  lon^  to  do  much  good,  and  to  do  for 
many  what  you  have  done  for,  my  lord, 
your  k>niship's,  &c.  "  M.  Lowe."] 

On  hia  birthday,  Johnson  has  this  note: 


Londoo,  Nov.  22,  1772.  In  opposition  to  the 
knight's  vttfiivonrable  repreientation  of  this  gen- 
t!aoiaiiy  to  whom  I  was  mdebted  for  my  6nt  in- 
trodoctioo  to  Johnson,  1  take  this  opportnnity  to 
add,  that  he  appeared  to  me  a  pious  man,  and 
WM  very  fend  of  leading  the  convenatk>n  to 
rsligiooa  sabjeds. — UAiMJtm.  [Sir  J.  Hawkini*s 
aecoual  ia  not  otherwise  **  anfavooiable  **  than  in 
lepreaeQiiiig  bini  to  have  been  ledaced  to  a  state 
d^poverty  ao  abject  as  to  be  almost  incredible ; 
sad  tbm  editor  weald  have  bean  stfiified  that  Haw- 
kins bad  been  nnder  aeme  mistake  about  this 
maner,  iwd  not  Mr.  Unions  (disposed  as  be  was 
lo  CBMTB  Hawkins,  and  to  aphokl  Soathwell) 
appeared  in  the  foregoing  note  to  acqniesoe  in 
thai  pwrt  of  HawkiiM*a  statament — Ed.] 

*  f  Conunaaicaled  to  the  Editor  by  Mr.  Mark- 
kid,. — £».] 

u.  81 


"  I  am  now  beginning  the  sevens-second 
year  of  my  life,  with  more  strength  of  body 
and  greater  vigour  of  mind  than  I  think  is 
common  at  that  age." 

But  still  he  complains  of  sleepless  nights 
and  idle  days,  and  forgetfulness,  or  neglect 
of  resolutions.  He  uius  pathetically  ex- 
presses himself: 

"  Surely  I  shall  not  spend  my  whole  Kfe 
with  my  own  total  disapprobation." 

Mr.  Macbean,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
more  than  once,  as  one  of  Johnson's  hum- 
ble friends,  a  deserving  but  unfortunate 
man,  being  now  Ofjpres^  by  age  and  pov- 
erty, Johnson  solicited  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow  to  have  him  admitted  into  the 
Charter-house.  I  take  the  liberty  to  insert 
his  lordship's  answer,  as  I  am  eager  to  em- 
brace every  occasion  of  augmenting  tiie  re- 
spectable notion  which  should  ever  be  en- 
tertained of  my  illustrious  friend: 


c« 


TO    DR.    SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"London,  24th  October,  1710. 

"Sir, — I  have  this  moment  received 
your  letter  dated  the  19th,  and  returned 
from  Bath. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  I  placed 
one  in  the  Chartreux,  without  the  sanction 
of  a  recommendation  so  distinct  and  so  au- 
thoritative as  yours  of  Macbean;  and  I  am 
afraid,  that  according  to  the  establishment 
of  the  house,  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
charity  so  good  amends  will  not  soon  recur. 
But  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  happen,  if 
you'll  favour  me  with  notice  of  it,  1  will  trv 
to  recommend  him  to  tlie  place,  even  thougn 
it  should  not  be  my  turn  to  nominate.  I 
am,  sir,  with  great  regard,  your  most  faitn- 
fui  and  obedient  servant, 

«  Thuelow." 

Mr.  Macbean  was,  however,  on 
Lord  Thurlow 's  nomination,  ad- 
mitted into  the  Chartreux  in  April,  1781  j 
on  which  occasion  Dr.  Johnson,  with  that 
benevolence  by  which  he  was  uniformly  ac- 
tuated, wrote  the  following  letter,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  connexion,  may  properly  be 
introduced  here : 

"to   the    reverend   dr.    TTtE,    AT 

LAMBETH. 
"Bolt-cowt,  neec-stveet,  lOck  April,  1781. 

"  Rev.  sir, — The  bearer  is  one  of  my 
obi  friends,  a  man  of  great  learning,  whom 
the  chancellor  has  been  pleased  to  nominate 
to  the  Chartreux.  He  attends  his  grace  the 
archbishop,  to  take  the  oath  required;  and 
being  a  modest  scholar,  will  escajje  embar- 
rassment, if  you  are  so  kind  aa  to  introduce 
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him«  by  which  you  will  do  a  kindneeB  to  a 
man  of  grreat  merit,  and  add  another  to 
those  favours,  which  have  already  been  con- 
ferred by  you  on,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "Sam.  JoHNsoir." 

"to  jamks  boswell,  ss^. 

<«  17th  OcU  178a 

*'  Dkab  sir, — I  am  sorry  to  write  you  a 
letter  that  will  not  please  you,  and  yet  it  is 
at  last  what  I  resolve  to  do.  This  year 
must  pass  without  an  interview;  the  sum- 
mer has  been  foolishly  lost,  like  many  other 
of  my  summers  and  winters.  I  hardly  saw 
a  green  field,  but  staid  in  town  to  work, 
without  workins^  much. 

"  Mr.  Thrale^s  loss  of  health  has  lost  him 
the  election  i;  he  is  now  going  to  Bright- 
helmstone,  and  expects  me  to  go  with  him: 
and  how  long  I  shall  stay,  I  cannot  tell.  I 
do  not  much  like  the  place,  but  yet  I  shall 
go  and  stay  while  my  stay  is  desired.  We 
must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
knowing  what  we  know  as  well  as  man  can 
know  the  mind  of  man,  that  we  love  one 
another,  and  that  we  wish  each  other's  hap- 

{)ine8s,  and  that  the  lapse  of  a  year  cannot 
essen  our  mutual  kindness. 

"  I  was  pleased  to  be  told  that  I  accused 
Mrs.  Boswell  unjustly,  in  supposing  that 
she  bears  me  ill-will.  1  love  you  so  much, 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  love  all  that  love 
you,  and  that  you  love;  and  I  have  love  ve- 
ry ready  for  Mrs.  Boswell,  if  she  thinks  it 
worthy  of  acceptance.  I  hope  all  the  yoimg 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  well. 

"  I  take  a  great  liking  to  your  brother. 
He  tells  me  U\at  his  father  received  him 
kindly,  but  not  fondly:  however,  you  seem 
to  have  lived  well  enough  at  Auchinleck, 
while  you  staid.  Make  your  Ikther  as  hap- 
py as  you  can. 

"  You  lately  told  me  of  your  health :  T  can 
tell  you  in  return,  that  my  health  has  been 
for  more  than  a  year  past  better  than  it  has 
been  for  many  years  before.  Perhaps  it 
mav  please  God  to  give  us  some  time  to- 
g[ether  before  we  are  parted.  I  am,  dear 
sir,  yours,  most  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johwson." 


<c 


TO   THE   REVEREND    DR.    VTSE,    AT 


LAMBETH. 

««SOth  Dee.  1780. 

"  Sir, — I  hope  you  will  forgive  the  liber- 

>  [*<  Mil.  Thrale  felt  duB  very  acntely.  When, 
after  Mr.  Thrale's  death,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Heniy 
Thoroton,  then  a  candidate  for  Soathwark,  can- 
vaaed  Mr^  Thrale  for  her  interest,  she  replied, 
*'  I  wish  your  friend  success,  and  think  he  will 
have  it ; — he  may  probably  come  in  for  two 
imrliaments,  bat  if  he  tries  for  a  third,  were  he  an 
angel  from  heaven,  the  people  of  Sonthwark 
woold  cry,  *  Not  this  man,  bot  Barabbas.*  " — 
Jlfy§  HawkvM't  Mem,  vol.  I  p.  66. — £i>.] 


ty  I  take,  in  soliciting  yoni  intenmitioB 
with  his  grace  the  archbishop:  mytntjM- 
tition  was  successful,  and  I  therefore  ren- 
ture  on  a  second. 

"  The  matron  of  the  Chirtien  ii  abovt 
to  resign  her  place,  and  Mrs.  Detaicn&N,a 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Swinfen^  vho 
was  well  known  to  your  father,  iidesraai 
of  succeeding  her.  She  has  been  ice» 
tomed  by  keeping  a  boardiug-flcbool  to  the 
care  of  children,  and  1  think  is  reiy  likriy 
to  discharge  her  duty.  She  is  in  gnttu- 
tress,  and  therefore  may  properly  meive 
the  benefit  of  a  charitable  foundatioo.  If 
you  wish  to  see  her,  she  will  be  wiUiDg  to 
give  an  account  of  herself. 

"  If  you  shall  be  pleased,  sir,  to  loeDtioo 
her  favourably  to  his  grace,  yon  will  do  i 
great  act  of  kindness  to,  sir,  you  wA 
obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johssoi ." 


Being  disappointed  in  my  hones  of  mntf 
ing  Johnson  tnis  year,  so  that  I  oooU  bear 
none  of  his  admirable  sayings,  I  shall  conh 
pnensate  for  this  want  by  inserting  a  colko> 
tion  of  them,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Langton,  whose  kiftl 
communications  have  been  separately  ioter* 
woven  in  many  parts  of  this  work.  Twy 
few  articles  of  this  collection  were  conmit- 
ted  to  writing  by  himseli*,  he  not  haTiif 
that  habit;  which  he  regrets,  and  whkli 
those  who  know  the  numerous  opponifflj 
ties  he  had  of  ^atherinpr  the  rich  fmitiof 
Johmonian  wit  and  wisdom,  most  ever  I^ 
gret.    I  however    found,  in  convenaJiofl 
with  him,  that  a^ood  store  of  Joh5sosi^ 
was  treasured  inliis  mind*,  and  I  comptw 
it  to  Herculaneum,  or  some  old  Roman  fi«» 
which,  when  di^,  fully  rewards  the  labour- 
er employed.     The  authenticity  of  eftry 
article  is  unquestionable.    For  the  exprw- 
sion,  I,  who  wrote  them  down  in  hii  JW- 
sence,  am  partly  answerable. 

'<  Theocritus  is  not  deserving  of  ^^^^ 
very  high  respect  as  a  writer;  as 
to  the  pastoral  part,  Virgil  is  very  evidently 
superiou  r.    He  wrote,  wnen  there  had  been 
a  larger  influx  of  knowledge  into  the  wnd 
than  when  Theocritus  lived.    TheoCTt« 
does  not  abound  in  description,  thong b  liv* 
in^  in  a  beautiful  country:  the  manKn 
painted  are  coarse  and  gross.    Viripi  » 
much  more  description,  more  sentiB*^ 
more  of  nature,  and  more  of  art   Some  ol 
the  most  excellent  parts  of  TheocritttSP^ 
where  Castor  and  Pollux,  goingw«»  r 
other  Argonauts,  land  on  the  DebiyaijJ 
coast,  and  there  fall  into  a  dapate  wt« 
Amycus,  the  king  of  that  country:  wjicfi  • 
as  well  conducted  as  Euripidee  ootW  ^ 
done  it;  and  the  battle  is  well  lelated.  Ai- 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  29.^44 ▲i.owa. 
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terwardft  they  carry  off  a  woman,  whose 
two  brothers  come  to  recover  her,  and  ex- 
postulate with  Castor  and  Pollux  on  their 
injustice;  but  they  pay  no  regard  to  the 
brothers,  and  a  battle  ensues,  where  Cas- 
tor and  his  brother  are  triumphant.  The- 
ocritus seems  not  to  have  seen  that  the 
brothers  have  their  advantage  in  their  ar- 

gument  over  his  Argonaut  heroes.  '  The 
iciiian  Gossips*  is  a  piece  of  merit 

■*  Callimachus  is  a  writer  of  little  excel- 
lence. The  chief  thin^  to  be  learned  from 
him  is  his  account  of  Rites  and  Mythology; 
which,  though  desirable  to  be  known  for 
the  sake  ol*  understanding  other  parts  of  an- 
cieni  anthours,  is  the  least  pleasing  or  val- 
uable part  of  their  writings. 

"  Mattaire^s  account  of  the  Stephani  is  a 
heavv  book.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
puzzle-headed  man,  with  a  large  share  of 
acholarship,  but  with  little  geometry  or 
logick  in  nis  head,  without  method,  and 
possessed  of  little  genius.  He  wrote  Latin 
verses  from  time  to  time,  and  published  a 
set  in  his  old  age,  which  he  called  <  Sent- 
Im  ;'  in  which  he  shows  so  little  learning 
or  taste  in  writing,  as  to  make  Carleret  a 
dactyP.  In  matters  of  genealogy  it  is 
neceflsary  to  give  the  bare  names  as  they 
are;  but  in  poetry,  jmd  in  prose  of  any  ele- 
gance in  the  writing,  they  require  to  have 
inflection  given  to  them.  His  book  of  the 
Dialects  is  a  sad  heap  of  confusion;  the 
only  way  to  write  on  tnem  is  to  tabulate 
them  with  notes,  added  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  and  references* 

*<  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  there  is 
sot  some  mistake  as  to  the  methods  of  em- 
ploying the  poor,  seemingly  on  a  supposi- 
tion that  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  work 
left  undone  for  want  of  persons  to  do  it; 
but  if  that  is  otherwise,  and  all  the  mate- 
rials we  have  are  actually  worked  up,  or 
ail  the  manufactures  we  can  use  or  dispose 
of  are  already  executed,  then  what  is  given 
to  the  poor,  who  are  to  be  set  at  work, 
moat  be  taken  from  some  who  now  have  it: 
as  time  must  be  taken  for  learning '(accord^ 
ing  to  Sir  William  Petty 's  observation), 
a  certain  part  of  those  very  materials  that, 
as  it  18,  are  properly  worked  up,  must  be 
moiled  by  the  unskilfulness  of  novices. 
We  may  apply  to  well-meaning,  but  mis- 
judging persons  in  particulars  of  this  nature, 
what  Giannone  said  to  a  monk,  who  want- 
ed what  he  called  to  convert  him:  '  Tu  Met 
MBtUOj  ma  tu  non  tei  JUoiophoJ'  It  is  an 
unhappy  circumstance  that  one  might  give 
away  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  those 
that  importune  in  the  streets,  and  not  do 
any  good. 

**  There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  betray 

*  [The  Editor  doei  not  underatand  thift  objec- 
I,  nor  the  following  observntion. — Ed.] 


a  man  into  absurdity  than  condeieennan^ 
when  he  seems  to  suppose  his  understand*- 
ing  too  powerful  for  his  company. 

"  Having  asked  Mr.  Langtonif  his  father 
and  mother  had  sat  for  their  pictures,  which 
he  thought  it  right  for  each  generation  of 
a  family  to  do,  and  being  told  they  had  op- 
posed it,  he  said,  <  Sir,  among  the  anfrac- 
tuosities  of  the  human  mind,  I  know  not  if 
it  may  not  be  one,  that  there  Is  a  super- 
stitious reluctance  to  sit  for  a  picture.* 

"  John  Gilbert  Cooper  related,  that  soon 
afler  the  publication  of  his  Dictionary,  Gar- 
rick  being  asked  by  Johnson  what  people 
said  of  it,  told  him,  that  among  other  ani- 
madversions, it  was  objected  that  he  cit^ 
authorities  which  were  beneath  the  dignity 
of  such  a  work,  and  mentioned  Richardson. 
<  Nay,'  said  Johnson,  <  I  have  done  worse 
than  that :  I  have  cited  theCf  David.' 

"  Talking  of  expense,  he  observed, 
with  what  munificence  a  great  merchant 
will  spend  his  money,  both  from  his  having 
it  at  command,  and  from  his  enlarged  views 
by  calculation  of  a  good  effect  upon  the 
whole.  *  Whereas,'  said  he,  *  you  will  hard- 
ly ever  find  a  country  gentleman,  who  is 
not  a  good  deal  disconcerted  at  an  unex- 
pected occasion  for  his  being  obliged  to  lay 
out  ten  pounds.' 

"  When  in  good  humour,  he  would  talk 
of  his  own  writings  with  a  wonderful  frank- 
ne^  and  candour,  and  would  even  criticise 
them  with  the  closest  severity.  One  day, 
having  nead  over  one  of  his  Kamblers*  Mr. 
Langton  asked  him,  how  he  liked  that 
paper;  he  shook  his  head^  and  answexed, 
*  too  wordy.'  At  another  time,  when  one 
was  reading  his  tragedy  of '  Irene,'  to  a  com- 
pany at  a  house  in  the  country,  he  leQ  the 
room:  and  somebody  having  asked  him  the 
reason  of  this,  he  replied,  *  Sir,  I  thought 
it  had  been  better.'* 

**  Talking  of  a  point  of  delicate  scrupu- 
losity of  moral  conduct,  he  said  to  Mr. 
Langton,  *Men  of  harder  minds  than  ours 
will  do  many  things  from  which  you  and  I 
would  shrink;  yet,  sir,  they  will,  perhaps, 
do  more  good  in  life  than  we.  But  let  us 
try  to  help  one  another.  If  there  be  a 
wrong  twist,  it  may  be  set  right  It  is  not 
probable  that  two  people  can  be  wrong  the 
same  way.' 

*'  Of  the  preface  to  Capel's  Shakspeare, 
he  said,  *  If  the  man  would  have  come  to 
me,  I  would  have  endeavoured  to  "  endow 
his  purposes  with  words; "  for  as  it  is,  he 
doth  "  gabble  monstrously  *.'  " 

'*  He  related  that  he  had  once  in  a  dream 
a  contest  of  wit  with  some  other  person, 

*  [Protpero  to  CaUban.  "When  thoa 
wooldrt  gabble  like  a  thiog  oioft  bnitiih,  I  so- 
4owed  thy  pvrpoMt  Tvith  words.  * '  TemptBt^  ad 
i.  scene  2. — ^En.] 
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■ud  that  he  was  Teiy  much  mortified  by 

imagining  that  his  opponent  had^the  better 
of  him.  '  Now,'  saia  he,  <  one  ma^  mark 
here  the  effect  of  sleep  in  weakening  the 
power  of  reflection;  for  had  not  my  judg- 
ment failed  me,  I  should  have  seen,  that  the 
wit  of  this  supposed  antagonist,  by  whose 
superiority  I  relt  myself  depressed,  was  as 
much  furnished  by  me,  as  that  which  I 
thought  I  had  been  uttering  in  my  own 
character.' 

"  One  evening  in  company,  an  ingenious 
and  learned  gentleman  read  to  him  a  letter 
of  compliment  which  he  had  received  from 
one  of  the  professors  of  a  foreign  university. 
Johnson,  in  an  irritable  fit,  thinking  there 
was  too  much  ostentation,  said,  <  I  never 
receive  any  of  these  tributes  of  applause 
from  abroad.  One  instance  I  recollect  of  a 
foreign  publication,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  ViUtutre  Loekman  V 

"  Of  Sir  Joshua  Reynokls,  he  said,  '  Sir, 
I  know  no  man  who  has  passed  through 
life  with  more  observation  than  Reynolds.' 

"He  repeated  to  Mr.  Langton,  with 
great  energy,  in  the  Greek,  our  Saviour*s 
gracious  expression  concerning  the  forgive- 
ness of  Mary  Magdalene  3,  *H  rime  ru  rM-Mti 
n'  wefttfov  uc  *ipnn.  '  Thy  faith  hath  saved 
thee;  go  in  peaces.'  He  said, '  The  man- 
ner of  this  dismission  is  exceedingly  affect- 
ing.' 

"  He  thus  defined  the  difference  between 
physical  and  moral  truth:  'Physical  truth 
IS,  when  you  tell  a  thing  as  it  actually  is. 
Moral  truth  is,  when  you  tell  a  thing  sin- 
cerely and  precisely  as  it  appears  to  yon. 
I  say  such  a  one  walked  across  the  street; 
if  he  really  did  so,  I  told  a  physical  truth. 
If  I  thought  so,  though  I  should  have  been 
mistaken,  I  told  a  moral  truth  *.* 

'  Seeratanr  to  the  Bri6ih  Herring  Fiilieiy, 
femaikable  tot  an  extraoidinary  namber  of  occa- 
swnal  venes,  not  of  eminent  merit — ^Boswblz*. 
[He  wai  au  indeiatigeble  translator  for  Uie  book- 
iellen,  '*  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
languages,  as  Dr.  Johnson  told  Sir  J.  Hawkins, 
by  living  at  coffee-houses  frequented  by 
foreigners."  Mr.  Tyers  says,  « that  Loekman 
was  a  veiy  worthy  man,  greatly  beloved  by  his 
friends,  and  respected  even  by  Pope; "  and  he 
adds,  '*  chat  it  is  a  pity  that  he  who  composed  so 
many  of  the  lives  in  the  *  General  Dictionaiy  ' 
•hoold  himself  not  have  one  in  the  Biographia.'* 
-^Rhapiody  on  Pope,  p.  104. — Ed.] 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  the  woman  forgiven 
was  Mary  Bfagdalene. — ^KsAaNST.  [In  the 
headins  oi  this  chapter,  Luke  vil  it  is  said,  **  he 
showeUi  bv  occasion  of  Mary  Magdalene:'*  but  it 
would  rather  ap|)ear  bv  the  foUowiqg  chapter, 
verM  t,  that  she  is  not  me  person  here  mentbned. 
-^Hall.] 

*  Luke  vii.  60.-*-Boswsll. 

^  This  aoeoant  of  the  difieraoce  between  moral 
and  pkgwal  tntth  is  ia  Loeke*a  ^'Eaqr  ea 


"  Hugnna5»  the  translator  of  AdoMo 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Wartoo,  in  the  etriy  ptit 
of  his  literary  life,  had  a  dispute  conceming 
that  poet,  of  whom  Mr.  Wtrton,  in  bS 
'  Observations  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,* 
gave  some  account  which  Hoggins  ittempU 
ed  to  answer  with  violence,  and  stid, '  1  vill 
miliiate  no  longer  against  his  nescinu: 
Huggins  was  master  of  the  subject,  bit 
wanted  expression.  Mr.  HVartoD^  koot- 
ledge  of  it  was  then  imperfect,  but  his  man- 
ner lively  and  elegant  Johnson  nid,  *  h 
appears  to  me,  that  Huggins  has  ball  witb- 
out  powder,  and  Warion  powder  withoot 
ball.' 

«  Talking  of  the  farce  of « Hijh  Life  b^ 
low  Stairs,'  he  said, '  Here  is  a  farce  wbicb 
is  really  very  diverting  when  vou  see  it  ict^ 
ed,  and  yet  one  may  read  it  and  pot 
know  that  one  has  been  reading  any  tbiog 
at  all.' 

"  He  used  at  one  time  to  go  oeeasiooiOf 
to  the  green-room  of  Drury-lane  theatre, 
where  he  was  much  regarded  by  the  dIi  ven, 
and  was  very  easy  and  facetious  with  tbco. 
He  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mn-Clirel 
comick  powers,  and  conversed  more  vith 
her  th  an  wi  th  any  of  them.  He  said, '  CliWi 
sir,  is  a  good  thing  to  sit  by;  she  aiwayi  ob- 
derstands  what  you  say.'  And  she  said  of 
him,  *  I  love  to  dt  by  Dr.  Johnson;  be  al- 
ways entertains  me.'  One  night,  whei 
*  The  Recru  iting  Officer '  was  acted,  be  aid 
to  Mr.  Holland,  who  had  been  fXPRt»- 
ing  an  apprehension  that  Dr.  Jouwoo 
would  disdain  the  works  of  Farqabar, '  H 
sir,  I  think  Farciuhar  a  man  whose  vritiogi 
have  considerable  merit' 

"  His  friend  Garriclc  was  so  bnay  ra  con- 
ducting the  drama,  that  thev  eoold  not 
have  so  much  intercourse  as  Sir.  Garrici 
used  to  profess  an  anxious  wish  that  tbeit 
should  be  6.  There  might  indeed  be  l(»l^ 
thing  in  the  contemptuous  seventy  ai » 
the  merit  of  acting,  which  his  old  prtcepfflr 
nourished  in  himself,  that  wouM  roortuy 
Garrick  after  the  great  applause  wfaicb  v 
received  from  the  audience.  For  thoof b 
Johnson  said  of  him,  <  Sir,  a  man  wbohtf 

a  nation  to  admire  him  every  ©g^Vf? 
well  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  elated; 

yet  he  would  treat  theatrical  matteit  witt 
a  ludicrous  slight.  He  mentioned  onervo- 
ing,  « I  met  David  coming  off  ihertiffi 
drest  in  a  woman's  riding^ood,  vbea  be 
acted  in  The  Wonder;  I  eane  fall  «P<* 
him,  and  I  beliew  he  was  not  plessei* 

"  Once  he  asked  Tom  Davies,  whanl* 
saw  drest  in  a  fine  anit  of  ck)thes,  *^ 

Homan  Understanding,*'  and  many  oikr  bsftha 
— ^Kearxet. 

•  [See  ante^  voL  i.  p.  lff5.^Eo.]  . 

*  In  a  letter  written  by  ^ol»^"^  *  ^* 
Jan.  1741^,  be  says,  *•  I  '""'^  " 
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what  art  thou  lo-night  ?*  Tom  answered, 
*  The  Thane  of  Ross;'  which  it  will  be 
lecollected  is  a  very  incoosiderable  charac* 
ter.    '  O,  brave  I '  said  Johnson. 

*<  Of  Mr.  Longley  i,  at  Rochester,  a 
genUeman  of  very  considerable  learnings, 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  met  there,  he  said, 
<  My  heart  warms  towards  him.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  6nd  in  him  such  a  nice  acquaint- 
snce  with  the  metre  in  the  learned  Ian* 

Stages;  though  I  wss  somewhat  mortified 
at  I  had  it  not  so  much  to  myself  as  I 
should  have  thought.' 

<*  Talking  of  the  minuteness  with  wliich 
people  will  record  the  sayings  of  eminent  per- 
8ons,  a  story  wss  told,  that  when  Pope  was 
on  a  visit  to  Spence  at  Oxford,  as  they  look- 
ed from  the  window  they  saw  a  gentlemen 
commoner,  who  was  just  come  in  from 
riding,  amusing  himself  with  whipping  at 
a  post  Pope  took  occasion  to  say,  <  That 
Tounff  gentleman  seems  to  have  little  to  do.' 
Mr.  fieauclerk  observed,  *  Then  to  be  sure, 
Spence  turned  round  and  wrote  that  down  ;* 
and  went  on  to  say  to  Dr.  Johnson,  <  Pope, 
sir,  would  have  said  the  same  of  you,  if  lie 
had  aeen  you  distillinpr.*  Johicson.  '  Sir, 
if  Pope  had  told  me  ofmy  distilling,  I  would 
have  told  him  of  his  grotto  3.' 

"  He  woukl  allow  no  settled  indulgence 
of  idleness  upon  principle,  and  always  re- 
pelled every  attempt  to  urse  excuses  for  it 
A  friend  one  day  suggested,  thai  it  was  not 
wholesome  to  study  soon  after  dinner. 
JoHirsoiv.  'Ah,  sir,  don't  give  vrhv  to 
such  a  fancy.  Atone  time  ofmy  life  I  had 
taken  it  into  my  head  that  it  was  not  whole- 
some to  study  between  breakfast  and  din- 
ner.' 

'  [A  banister;  Recorder  of  Rochester,  father 
oTtfa^  editor's  amiable  friend,  the  present  master 
of  Harrow.    He  died  in  1822. — Ed.] 

'  [This  would  have  been  a  very  inadequate 

retoft*    lor   Johoson^s    chjmistry  was   a  mere 

pastime,    while    Pope*s   grotto    was,    althoogh 

omaraeiited,  a  nsefol,  and  even  necessary  work. 

Johnson  has  explained  his  vievrs  of  this  point  very 

eopioaaly  in  h«  Life  of  Pope;  where  he  says, 

**  that  being  under  the  neceasity  of  making  a  snb- 

temaeons  paange  to  a  garden  on  the  other  side 

of  the  road.  Pope  adorned  it  with  fossil  bodies, 

and  digiufied  it  with  the  title  of  a  grotto^a  place 

sf  ail«oce  and  retreat  from  whwh  be  endeavoured 

to  paraoada  his  friends  and  himself  thai  care  and 

paanooa  eoald  be  excluded.    A  grotte  ia  not  oflen 

the  wish  or  pteasare  of  an  Englishmao,  who  haa 

more  ficqaeat  need  to  solksit  than  to  exclude  the 

san;  bat  Pope*s  excavation  was  reqaisite  aa  an 

antmace  to  his  gaiden;  and  as  some  men  try  to 

be  prood  of  their  defects,  be  extracted  an  oma^ 

aaoc  from  aa  iaeonvenience,  and  vanity  produced 

a  ^do  wheie  neceasity  enforced  a  passage." 

'a  good  deal  more  of  the  same  tone 

sarely  treating  a  trifling  eireamstanca 

aad  vsiteai^  thaa  the  occaaioa 
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"  Mr.  Beanclerk  one  day  repeated  to  Dt, 
Johnson  Pope's  lines, 

*  Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitana  in  preaching  well; ' 

Epirt.  to  Sat  v.  181. 

Then  asked  the  Doctor,  « Why  did  Pope 
say  this  ? '  Johnsok.  <  Sir,  he  hoped  it 
would  vex  somebody  3.' 

"  Dr.  Goldsmith,  upon  occasion  of  Mrs, 
Lennox's  bringing  out  a  play  4,  said  to  Dr. 
Johnson  at  the  Club,  tnai  a  person  had 
advised  him  to  go  and  hiss  it,  because  she 
hsd  attacked  Shakspeare  in  her  book  called 
*  Shakqpeare  Illustrated.'  Johnson.  <And 
did  not  you  tell  him  that  he  was  a  rascal  ? ' 
Goldsmith.  <No,  sir,  I  did  not.  Pei^ 
haps  he  might  not  mean  what  he  said.' 
Johnson.  *  Nav,  sir,  if  he  lied,  it  is  a  dif* 
ferent  thing.'  Colman  slily  said  (but  it  is 
believed  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  hear  him), 
'  Then  the  proper  expression  should  have 
been, — Sir,  if  you  do  n*t  lie,  you  >re  a  ras- 
cal.' 

"  His  affection  for  Topham  Beanclerk 
was  so  great,  that  when  Beauclerk  was  la- 
bouring under  that  severe  illness  which  at 
last  occasioned  his  death,    Johnson  said 

Swith  a  voice  faltering  with  emotion),  <  Sir, 
would  walk  to  the  extent  of  the  diameter 
of  the  earth  to  save  Beauclerk.' 

"  One  night  at  the  club  he  produced  a 
translation  of  an  epitaph  which  Lord  Eli- 
bank  had  written  in  English  for  his  lady, 
and  requested  of  Johnson  to  turn  it  into 
Latin  for  him.  Having  read  Domina  dt 
North  et  Gray  *,  he  said  to  Dyer*,  «  You 
see,  sir,  what  barbarisms  we  are  compelled 
to  make  use  of,  when  modern  titles  are  to 
be  specifically  mentioned  in  Latin  inscrip- 
tions;' When  he  had  read  it  once  aloud, 
and  there  had  been  a  general  approbation 
expressed  by  the  company,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Mr.  Dyer  in  particular,  and  said, 

'  [Dr.  James  Foster  was  an  eminent  preacher 
among  the  dissentera;  and  Pope  professes  to  prefer 
bis  merit  in  so  hamble  a  station  to  the  more 
splendid  ministry  of  the  metropolitans,  Pope*s 
object  certainly  waste  vex  the  clergy;  bat  Mr. 
Beanclerk  probably  meant  to  ask — what  ii  by  no 
means  so  clear — how  tbeoo  two  lines  bear  on  the 
general  deaign  and  aignmeat — ^Ed.] 

*  Probably  *«The  Sisters,"  a  comedv  peiw 
formed  one  night  only,  at  Covent  GarJen,  in 
1769.    Dr.  Goldsmith  wrote  an  excellent  epilogoa 

to  it. — ^M  A  LONE. 

^  [Lord  Elibank  married  a  Dntch  lady,  Maria 
Margaret  de  Yooge,  the  widow  uf  Lord  North 
and  Gray.  Mr.  Lanaton  mistook  the  phrase, 
which  is,  in  the  epita^,  applied  to  the  hnsbaod. 
Domino  JVorth  et  Oray,  and  not  to  the  lady, 
Domina  de  JSTorth  et  Gray;  see  "Doaglas'a 
Peerage,"  art.  Elibank;  where,  however,  theveia 
no  mention  of  the  inacription  havii^  been  traaa- 
lated  into  Latin  bv  Johinon.— ^d.] 

*  Sea  ofile,  voL  L  p.  221^.— Malojc  a. 
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*  Sir,  I  beg  to  have  your  judgment,  for  I 
know  your  nicety.'  Dyer  then  very  proper- 
ly desired  to  read  it  over  again;  which  hav- 
ing done,  he  pointed  out  an  incongruity  in 
one  of  the  sentences.  Johnson  immediate- 
ly assented  to  tlie  observation,  and  said, 
'  Sir,  this  is  owing  to  an  alteration  of  a  part 
of  a  sentence  from  the  form  in  which  I  had 
first  written  it:  and  I  believe,  sir,  you  may 
have  remarked,  that  the  making  a  partial 
change,  without  a  dueregsrd  to  the  general 
structure  of  the  sentence,  is  a  very  fre- 
quent cause  of  errour  in  composition  i." 

[The  endowments  of  Dyer  were 
p^m.  ®^  *  taost  valuable  kind :  keen  pene- 
^  tration  and  deep  erudition  were  the 
Qualities  that  so  distinguished  his  character, 
that,  in  some  instances,  Johnson  might  al- 
most be  said  to  have  looked  up  to  him. 
Dyer  was  a  divine,  a  linguist,  a  mathemati- 
cian, a  metaphysician,  a  natural  philoso- 
5 her,  a  classical  scholar,  and  a  critic:  this 
ohnson  saw  and  felt,  and  never,  but  in  de- 
fence of  some  fundamental  and  important 
truth,  would  he  contradict  him.] 
-^  "  Johnson  was  well  acquainted 

^^*^  with  Mr.  Dossie,  au  thor  of  a  Trea- 
tise on  AffricuUure  *;  and  said  of  him,  <  Sir, 
of  the  objects  which  the  Society  of  Arts 
have  chiefly  in  view,  the  chvmical  effects 
of  bodies  operating  upon  other  bodies,  he 
knows  more  than  almost  any  man.'  John- 
son, in  order  to  elve  Mr.  Dossie  his  vote  to 
be  a  member  of  this  society,  paid  up  an 
arrear  which  had  run  on  for  two  years.  On 
this  occasion  he  mentioned  a  circumstance, 
as  characteristick  of  the  Scotch.  <  One  of 
that  nation,'  said  he,  ^who  had  been  a 
candidate,  against  whom  I  had  voted,  came 
up  to  me  with  a  civil  salutation.  Now,  sir, 
this  is  their  way.  An  Englishman  would 
have  stomached  it  and  been  sulky,  and  nev- 
er have  taken  further  notice  of  you;  but  a 
Scotchman,  sir,  though  you  vote  nineteen 
times  against  him,  will  accost  you  with 
equal  complaisance  after  each  time,  and  the 
twentieth  time,  sir,  he  will  get  vour  vote.' 

"  Talking  on  the  subject  of  toleration, 
one  day  when  some  friends  were  with  him 
in  his  study,  he  made  his  usual  remark,  that 
the  state  has  a  right  to  regulate  the  religion 
of  the  people,  who  are  the  children  of  the 
state.  A  clergyman  having  readily  acqui- 
esced in  this,  Johnson,  who  loved  discussion, 
observed, '  But,  sir,  you  must  ^o  round  to 
otlier  states  than  our  own.  You  do  not 
know  what  a  Bramin  has  to  say  for  himselP. 

'  [SeepOft,  a  nmihr  obserTation  qaoted  io 
reference  to  Johntoo's  akentioos  in  the  *'  Lira 
of  the  Poets.*'— Ed.] 

'  [Dosie  also  pablished,  in  two  vols.  8to., 
what  was  then  a  very  nefal  work,  entitled  **  The 
Handmaid  to  the  Arts,"  dedicated  to  the  Society 
tat  the  Enconiagement  of  Arts,  Acc^-Hall.] 

s  Here  Loid  Macartney  remarks,  '*  A  Bramtn, 


In  short,  sir,  I  have  got  no  further  than  tbk: 
every  man  has  a  right  to  utter  what  he 
thiuKs  truth,  and  every  other  man  has  a 
right  to  knock  him  down  for  it  Martyr- 
dom is  the  test.' 

"  A  man,  he  observed,  shoukl  begin  to 
write  soon;  for,  if  he  waits  till  his  judgment 
is  matured,  his  inability,  through  want  of 
practice,  to  express  his  conceptions,  vill 
make  the  disproportion  so  great  betwcfn 
what  he  sees,  and  what  he  can  attain,  that 
he  will  probably  be  discouraged  from  writ- 
in^jr  at  all.  As  a  proof  of  the  justness  of 
this  remark,  we  may  instance  what  is  relat- 
ed of  the  p-reat  Lord  Granville  <;  that  afWr 
he  had  wntten  his  letter  giving  an  aecouot 
of  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  he  said,  *  Here  is 
a  letter,  expressed  in  terms  not  good  enough 
for  a  tallow-chandler  to  have  used.' 

*'  Talking  of  a  court-martial  that  was  st* 
ting  upon  a  very  momentous  publick  oeea- 
sion,  he  expressed  much  doubt  of  an  en- 
b'ghtened  decision;  and  said,  that  perhaps 
there  was  not  a  member  of  it,  who,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  had  ever  spent  aa 
hour  by  himself  in  balancing  probalMlitiesi. 

"  Goldsmith  one  day  brought  to  the  Club 
a  printed  ode,  which  he,  with  others,  had 
been  hearing  read  by  its  authour  in  a  pubti^ 
room,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  each  for 
admission.  One  of  the  company  haTin; 
read  it  aloud.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  '  Bolder 
words  and  more  timorous  meaning,  I  think, 
never  were  brought  together.* 

«  Talking  of  Gray's  Odes,  he  said, « They 
are  forced  plants,  raised  in  a  hot-bed;  and 
they  are  poor  plants:  they  are  but  cocmD- 
bers  afler  all.'  A  gentleman  present,  who 
had  been  running  down  ode-writing  in  gen- 
eral, as  a  bad  species  of  poetry,  unluckily 
said,  ^  Had  they  been  literally  cucombem, 
thev  had  been  better  things  than  odes.* 
"  Yes,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  *Jor  a  hog* 

[At  Sir  Robert  Cotton's,  at  Lle- 
weny,  one  day  at  dinner,  Mra.  r^u*. 
Thrale,  meaning  to  please  Dr.  * 
Johnson  particmarly  with  a  dish  of  very 
young  peas,  said,  while  he  was  eating  them, 
'<  Are  not  thev  charming?"  <«  Perhaps,*' 
replied  he,  "  they  would  he  so— to  ajng*.* 


or  any  east  of  the  Hindoos,  will  neilher 
yoa  to  be  of  their  religion,  nor  be  eonveitBd 
yoan: — a  thing  which  itrack  the  PtortageeM 
the  greatest  astonishment  when  they  finft  diKt 
the  East  Indies." — Bobwsll. 

*  John,  the  first  Eari  GrenviQe,  who  died 
2,  1768. — Ma  LONE. 

*  [Aa  Mr.  Langton'a  anecdotes  are  not 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  oowt-OMitiBl 
was;  probably — aa  Sir  Jaroea  Maekintosh 
— Admiral  Keppel'a,  in  1780. — ^Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  toI.  i.  p.  486,  n.     It 
oboenred  that  this  answer  waa  not,  as  ii 
enoneoQsIy  stated,  made  to  the  lady  of  the 
bat  was  a  reproach  (too  rade,  H  mast  be 


Jaa. 
tba 


dweU  be 


) 
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The  Lio6oli»hire  lady  \  who  showed  him 
a  grotto  she  had  been  making,  came  off  no 
better.  *<  Would  it  not  be  a  pretty  cool 
habitation  in  suyrnmer,"  said  she,  *<  Dr. 
Johnson?  "  "  I  think  it  would,  madam,"  re- 
plied he,  "  for  a  toad."] 
j^^^  "  His  distinction  of  the  different 
^^'^f^^^  degrees  of  attainment  of  learning 
was  thus  marked  upon  two  occasions.  Of 
Queen  Elizabeth  he  said,  <  She  had  learn- 
ing enough  to  have  given  dignity  to  a  bish- 
op^ *  and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  he  said, 
'  Sir,  Davies  has  learning  enough  to  give 
credit  to  a  clergyman.' 

**  He  used  to  quote,  with  great  warmth, 
the  saying  of  Aristotle  recorded  by  Dio- 

Senes  Laertius;  that  there  was  the  same 
ifference  between  one  learned  and  unlearn- 
ed as  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

'*  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  he  retained 
in  his  memory  very  slight  and  trivial,  as 
welt  as  important,  things.  As  an  instance 
of  this,  it  seems  that  an  inferiour  domestick 
of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  had  attempted  tocel- 
ebrsCe  his  G racers  marriage  in  such  homely 
rhymes  as  he  could  make;  and  this  curious 
composition  having  been  sung  to  Dr.  John- 
son, he  got  it  by  heart,  and  used  to  repeat 
it  in  n  very  pleasant  manner.  Two  of  the 
stanzas  were  these: 

« When  th«  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  mairied  be 
To  a  fine  yoong  lady  of  high  quality. 
How  happy  wul  that  gentlewoman  be 
In  Ub  GiBoe  of  Leeds's  good  company! 

<  She  shall  have  all  that's  fine  and  fair. 
And  the  best  of  silk  and  satin  shall  wear; 
And  ride  in  a  coach  to  take  the  air, 
And  have  a  boose  in  St.  James's-sqnare*.' 

to  Urn-  Thrale  for  her  rodeness  m  supposing  him 
so  great  a  glntton  as  to  be  charmed  with  a  dish 
<^ green  peas.-— Ed.] 

>  [Mrs.  Langton,  mother  of  his  friend — Ma- 
tone  AfS.  note9.  This  was  not  meant  as  nide- 
nem  to  the  lady;  but  Johnson  hated  grottos,  and 
thoogfat,  aa  he  has  said  in  his  L\f€  of  Pope,  that 
they  were  "  not  often  the  wish  or  pleesnre  of  an 
Cagliefamaa,  who  has  more  frequent  need  to  solicit 
<1hui  to  ezehule  the  sun."  .tfnle,  p.  245,  n.— 
Ed.1 

*  Tlie  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman's  Magfr- 
xiiM,  evho  sohscribes  himself  Sciolus,  furnishes  the 
IbUawiag  aopplement:  **  A  lady  of  my  acquainU 
saee  iwaenibers  to  have  beard  her  uncle  sing  those 
bomaly  stoaaas  more  than  forty-five  yean  ago. 
He  repeated  the  second  thus: 

•  She  iban  breed  young  lords  end  ladtee  fair, 
Aad  ride  ebroed  in  a  coach  and  tiiree  pelft 
And  the  best,  &c. 
▲ad  have  •  houw,*  Ac 

aod  remembered  a  third,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  introductory  one,  and  is  believed  to  have 
beea  the  only  remaioiog  one: 


ffce  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  have  made  hie  choice 
or*  fllMrmiaf  yoonf  lady  that's  beauUAil  and  wise, 
SacFQ  IM  Uie  happiest  youof  gentlewoman  undfr  the 


as  the  mm  and  sMMm  shall  rlM| 
happy  ahall,"*  dee. 


To  hear  a  man  of  the  weight  and  dip^nity 
of  Johnson  repeating  such  humble  attempts 
at  poetry  had  a  very  amusing  effect.  He, 
however,  seriously  observed  of  the  last  stan- 
za repeated  by  him,  that  it  nearly  comprised 
all  the  advantages  that  wealth  can  give. 

<'  An  eminent  foreigner,  when  he  was 
shown  the  British  Museum,  was  very  trou- 
blesome with  many  absurd  inquiries.  '  Now 
there,  sir,'  said  he,  '  is  the  difference  be- 
tween an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman. 
A  Frenchman  must  be  always  talking,  whe- 
ther he  knows  any  thing  of  the  matter  or 
not;  an  Englishman  is  content  to  say  no- 
thing, when  he  has  nothing  to  say.' 

"  His  unjust  contempt  for  foreigners  was, 
indeed,  extreme.  One  evening,  at  Old 
Slaughter's  Coffee-house,  when  a  number 
of  them  were  talking  loud  about  little  mat- 
ters, he  said,  <  Does  not  this  confirm  old 
Meynell's  observation.  For  any  thing  I  see, 
foreigner$  are  fooled ' 

"  He  said,  that  once,  when  he  had  a  vio- 
lent tooth-ach,  a  Frenchman  accosted  him 
thus:  My  monnewTf  vou$  ^tudiez  trop. 

**  Having  spent  an  evening  at  Mr.  Lang- 
ton's  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Parr,  he  was 
much  pleased  with  the  conversation  of  that 
learned  gentleman;  and,  afler  he  was  gone, 
said  to  Mr.  Langton,  <  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  having  asked  me  this  evening.  Parr 
»  a  fair  man  3.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have 
had  an  occasion  of  such  free  controversy. 
It  is  remarkable  how  much  of  a  man's  life 
may  pass  without  meeting  with  any  instance 
of  this  kind  of  open  discussion.' 

"  We  may  fairly  institute  a  criticism  be- 
tween Shakspeare  and  Comeille,  as  they 
both  had,  though  in  a  different  degree,  the 
lights  of  a  latter  age.  It  is  not  so  just  be- 
tween the  Greek  dramatick  writers  and 
Shakspeare.  It  may  be  replied  to  what  is 
said  bv  one  of  the  remarkers  on  Shakspeare, 
that  though  Darius's  shade  had  preKtence^ 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  had  all 
|ia#l  particulars  revealed  to  him. 

"  Spanish  plays,  being  wildly  and  impro- 
bably farcical,  would  please  cbikiren  here, 
as  children  are  entertained  with  stories  full 
of  prodigies;  theirexperience  not  being  suf- 
ficient to  cause  them  to  be  so  readily  start- 
led at  deviations  from  the  natural  course  of 
life.  The  machinery  of  the  pagans  is  unin- 
teresting to  us:  when  a  goddess  appears  in 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  add  that  this  stanza  could 
never  be  more  tmly  applied  than  at  this  present 
time  [1792]. — Bosweli..  [The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Leeds,  to  whom  Mr.  Boswell  alludes 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  note,  were  Francis  the  fif\h 
duke  (who  died  in  1799),  and  his  second  wife 
Catherine  Anguish,  who  still  survives. — Ed.] 

'  When  the  corporation  of  Norwich  applied  to 
Johnson  to  point  out  to  them  a  proper  marter  for 
their  grammar-school,  he  recommended  Dr.  Parr, 
ou  his  ceasing  to  be  usher  to  Sumner  at  Uairow 

— ^BUBNBT. 
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Homer  or  Viiytl  we  gfrow  weaiy ;  etill  more 
■o  in  the  Grecian  tragedies,  aa  in  that  kind 
of  composition  a  nearer  approach  to  nature 
is  intended.  Yet  there  are  ffood  reasons 
for  reading  romances;  as,  the  fertility  of  in- 
vention, the  beauty  of  style  and  expression, 
the  curiosity  of  seeing  with  what  kind  of 
performances  the  sge  and  country  in  which 
they  were  written  was  delighted:  for  it  is 
to  be  apprehended,  that  at  the  time  when 
very  wild  improbable  tales  were  well  receiv- 
ed, the  people  were  in  a  barbarous  state, 
and  so  on  the  footing  of  children  as  has 
been  explained. 

<<  It  is  evident  enough  that  no  one  who 
writes  now  can  use  the  pagan  deities  and 
mythology;  the  only  machinery,  therefore, 
seems  tMt  of  ministering  spirits,  the  ghosts 
of  the  departed,  witches  and  fairies,  though 
these  latter,  as  the  vulgar  superstition  con- 
cerning them  (which,  while  in  its  force,  in- 
fected at  least  the  imagination  of  those  that 
had  more  advantage  in  education,  though 
their  reason  set  them  free  from  it)  is  every 
day  wearing  out,  seem  likely  to  be  of  little 
further  assistance  in  ihe  machinery  of  po- 
etry. As  I  recollect,  Hammond  introduces 
a  hag  or  witch  into  one  of  his  love-elegies, 
where  the  effect  is  unmeaning  and  disgust- 
ing i. 

"  The  man  who  uses  his  talent  of  ridicule 
in  creating  or  grossly  exaggerating  the  in- 
stances he  gives,  who  imputes  amurdities 
that  did  not  happen,  or,  when  a  man  was  a 
little  ridiculous,  describes  him  as  having 
been  very  much  so,  abuses  his  talents  great- 
ly. The  great  use  of  delineating  absurdi- 
ties is,  that  we  may  know  how  far  human 
folly  can  go:  the  account,  therefore,  ought 
of  absolute  necessity  to  be  faithful.  Acer- 
tain  character  (naming  the  person^,  as  to 
the  general  cast  of  it,  is  well  descnbed  by 
Garrick,  but  s  great  deal  of  the  phraseology 
he  uses  in  it  is  ouite  his  own,  particularly 
in  the  proverbial  comparisons, '  obstinate  as 
a  pig,*  &c.  but  I  do  n't  know  whether  it 

might  not  be  true  oi  Lord *,  that, 

from  a  too  great  eagerness  of  praise  and 
popularity,  and  a  politeness  carried  to  a  ri- 
diculous excess,  he  was  likely,  after  assert- 
ing a  thing  in  general,  to  give  it  up  again 
in  parts.  For  instance,  if  he  had  said  Rey- 
nolds waa  the  first  of  painters,  he  was  capa- 
ble enough  of  giving  up,  as  objections 
might  happen  to  be  severally  made,  first 
his  outline, — then  the  grace  in  form, — then 
the  colouring, — and  lastly,  to  have  owned 
that  he  was  such  a  mannerist,  that  the  dis- 
position of  his  pictures  was  all  alike. 

*  [Not  more  so  than  the  rest  of  the  elegy  (the 
fifth),  which  IB  certainly,  in  every  point  of  view, 
the  wont  of  all  Hammond*!  prodactionB.  John- 
ton  exposes  the  absurdity  of  modem  mythology 
▼ery  forcibly  in  hii  Life  of  Hammond. — ^Ed.] 

^  [Perha^  Loid  Corks — Ed.] 


"  For  hospitality,  is  fomieriy  pnetiid, 
there  ia  no  k)nger  the  asms  reason.  Her^ 
tolbre  the  poorer  people  were  more  BBner* 
otts,  and,  from  want  of  cominerse,  Mr 
means  of  getting  a  livelihood  more  difieult: 
therefore  the  supporting  then  wuin  ictor 
great  benevolence:  now  that  the  poor  cu 
find  maintenance  for  themselvft,  tod  their 
labour  is  wanted,  a  ^neral  titAmtmti^ 
hospitality  tends  to  ill,  by  vithdrttrtDi 
them  from  their  work  to  idlenratM 
drunkenness.  Then,  formerly,  renli  were 
received  in  kind,  so  that  there  WMtgftat 
abundance  of  provisions  in  poisewoo  oi  the 
owners  of  the  lands,  which,  since  the  plenty 
of  money  afforded  by  comneroe,  is  do  long- 
er the  case. 

"  Hospitality  to  strangers  and  foreigam 
in  our  country  is  now  almost  at  an  end; 
since,  from  the  increase  of  them  thitcomc 
to  us,  there  have  been  a  sufBeieDt  Dvniber 
of  people  that  have  found  an  iotemt  io  pro- 
vi<ung  inns  and  proper  acconunodatiflai) 
which  is  in  general  a  more  expedieut  im- 
thod  for  the  entertainment  oi  travrikn 
Where  the  travellers  and  straogere  ire  few, 
more  of  that  hospitality  suhttsts,  m  it  be 
not  been  worth  while  to  provide  plim  ^ 
accommodation.  In  Ireland,  there  is  Rill 
hospitality  to  strangers  in  some  degree;  in 
Hungary  and  Poland,  probably  more. 

*<  Colman,  in  a  note  on  his  tnunbtion  of 
Terence,  Ulking  of  Shskspesnf's  ksnic;, 
asks,  'What  says  Farmer  to  this?  >VI»» 
says  Johnson?'  Upon  this  he  obeenred, 
'Sir,  let  Farmer  answer  for  hifflsell:  / ne- 
ver engaged  in  this  controversy.  1  •l^»y 
said  Shaks|)care  had  Latin  enongb  to  gniu- 
maticise  hm  English.'  .  . 

"  A  clergvman,  whom  he  charactenwd 
as  one  who  loved  to  ss v  little  oddiii«i  *« 
affecting  one  day,  at  a  oishop's  table,  sawt 
of  slyness  and  freedom  not  in  chancier,  sod 
repeated,  as  if  part  of  *  The  Old  Mm  » 
Wish,'  a  song  by  Dr.  Waller  Pope,  •«« 
bordering  on  licentiousness.  Johiuoo^ 
buked  bun  in  the  finest  msnner,  I9  ^ 
showing  him  that  he  did  not  know  tbc  fss^ 
ssge  he  was  aiming  at,  and  thus  humbiiBf 
him:  '  Sir,  that  is  not  the  soqg:  it  •  ^\ 
And  he  gave  it  right.  Then,  looking «w 
fastly  on  him,  « Sir,  there  is  s  psrt  of  »? 
song  which  I  should  wish  Io  tsemf^  ^ 
my  own  life: 

*•  May  I  govern  my  paaions  with  absolnts  iw»j'' 

"  Being  asked  if  Bams  knew  a  good  M 
of  Greek,  he  answered,  « I  doubt,  sir,  w 
was  vnoaduM  i$Uer  emcos  V 


»  Johnson,  in  Us  Ufa  of  Miltoa,  after  w»l^ 
ing  that  great  poet's  eitnordiasry  fcoet,  thii  w 
world  was  in  its  decay,  and  that  bis  bosk  wsi" 
be  written  in  an  ace  too  late  for  huwck  psjj7» 
thos  concludes:  •MHowever  i»ft«»fiJ*Ty 
who  wsfs  bem  ia  bsllsr  wgth  bs  si^M  a* 
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'*He  med  fteqaeDtly  to  observe,  that 
ineD  might  be  very  eminent  in  a  profeaaion, 
witliout  our  perceiving  any  particular  pow- 
er of  mind  in  them  in  conversation.  *  It 
seems  atrange,'  said  he,  *  that  a  man  should 
see  so  far  to  the  nshtt  who  sees  ao  short  a 
way  to  the  left.  Burke  ia  the  only  man 
whoae  common  conversation  correnionds 
with  the  general  fame  which  he  has  m  the 
world.  Take  up  whatever  topick  you 
pleaae,  he  is  ready  to  meet  you.' 

"  A  gentleman,  b^  no  means  deficient  in 
literature,  having  discovered  less  acquaint- 
aoce  with  one  of  the  claasicks  than  Johnson 
expected,  when  the  gentleman  left  the  room, 
he  observed, '  You  see,  now,  how  little  any 
body  reads,'  Mr.  Langton  happening  to 
roeation  his  havinsr  read  a  good  deal  in 
Clenardus's  Greek  firammar  ^  <  Why,  sir,' 
said  he,  '  who  is  there  in  this  town  who 
knows  any  thing  of  Clenardus  but  you  and 
I? 2 '  And  upon  Mr.  Langton's mentioning 
that  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  learn  by  heart 
the  Epistle  of  St.  Basil,  which  is  given  in 
that  grammar  as  a  praxis,  <  Sir,'  said  he, '  I 
never  made  such  an-eifort  to  attain  Greek.' 

"  Of  Dodsley's  *Publick  Virtue,  a  poem,' 
he  said, '  It  was  fine  blank '  (meaning  to  ex- 
press his  usual  contempt  for  blank  veme^ : 
nowever,  this  miserable  poem  did  not  sell, 
and  my  poor  fKend  Doddy  said  Publick 
Virtue  was  not  a  subject  to  interest  the 
sge. 

'*  Mr.  Langton,  when  a  very  young  man, 
read  Dodsley's  *  Cleone,  a  Tragedy,'  to  him, 
not  aware  of  his  extreme  impatience  to  be 
read  to.  As  it  went  on,  he  turned  his  face 
to  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  put  himself  in- 
to various  attitudes,  which  marked  his  un- 
easinesa.  At  the  end  of  an  act,  however, 
he  said, '  Come,  let 's  have  some  more;  let 's 

So  into  the  slaughter-house  again.  Lanky, 
lut  I  am  afraid  there  is  more  blood  than 
braina.'  Tet  he  afVerwards  said,  *  When  I 
beard  yon  read  it,  I  thought  higher  of  its 

graaC  among  bis  contemporaries,  with  the  hope  of 
growinc  every  day  greater  in  the  dwindle  of  pos- 
terity; be  might  still  be  a  giant  among  the  pig- 
mies, the  ofU^ed  monarch  of  ike  blind.**---3. 
Bo«wxx>1m 

*  Nicholas  Clenard,  who  was  bom  ia  Brabant, 
md  died  at  Grenada  m  1642,  was  a  great  trav- 
eller and   linguist.    Beside  his  Greek  Grammar 
(of  erbicb  an  improved  editkm  was  pablished  by 
VemiMi    at  Amsterdam  in   1626),  he  wrote  a 
Hebrew  Gimmmar,  and  an  aecoaot  of  his  travels 
m  vmrioiia  coantries,  in  Latin  (EpisTOLAauM 
l^iBRX  Dvo,  8vo.  1656 )^-a  very  rare  work,  of 
which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  BodMaa  library. 
His  Letisk  (says  the  aothonr  of  Novvsau  Dic- 
TiojrxrJtsms  Historiqus,  1789)  would  have 
been  more  pore,  if  he  had  not  known  so  many 
|ui|gaaMe>— >MAx«oifB. 

a  £Bir.  Langton,  as  baa  beea  already  observed, 

of  Gradt  UlflntHe.'--£p.] 
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r)wer  of  language;  when  I  read  it  myself, 
was  more  sensible  of  its  pathetick  effect;  • 
and  then  he  paid  it  a  comphment  which  ma- 
ny will  think  very  extravagant.  *  Sir,' said 
he, '  if  Otway  had  written  this  play,  no  oth- 
er of  his  pieces  woald  have  been  remember- 
ed.'  Dodsley  himself,  upon  this  being  re- 
peated to  him,  said, '  It  was  too  mach.'  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  Johnson  always 
appeared  not  to  be  sufficiently  sensible  of  the 
merit  of  Otway  3. 

"  *  Snatches  of  reading,'  said  he,  *  will 
not  make  a  Bentley  or  a  Clarke.  They 
are,  however,  in  a  certain  decree  advanta- 
geous. I  would  put  a  child  mto  a  library 
(where  no  unfit  books  are),  and  let  him  read 
at  his  choice.  A  child  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged from  reading  any  thing  that  he 
takes  a  liking  to,  from  a  notion  that  it  is 
above  his  reach.  If  that  be  the  case,  the 
child  will  soon  find  it  out  and  desist;  if  not, 
he  of  course  gains  the  instruction;  which  is 
so  much  the  more  likely  to  come,  from  the 
inclination  with  which  he  takes  up  the 
study.' 

"Though  he  used  to  censure  careless- 
ness with  great  vehemence,  he  owned,  that 
he  once,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  k>cking  up 
fire  guineas,  hid  them,  he  forgot  where,  so 
that  be  could  not  find  them. 

"  A  gentleman  who  introduced  his  bro- 
ther to  Dr.  Johnson  was  earnest  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  Doctor's  notice,  which  he 
did  by  saying,  *  When  we  have  sat  togeth- 
er some  time,  you  'U  find  my  nrother  grow 
very  entertaining.'  '  Sir,'  said  Johnson, '  I 
can  wait' 

"  When  the  rumour  was  strong  that  we 
should  have  a  war,  because  the  French 
would  assist  the  Americans,  he  rebuked  a 
friend  with  some  asperity  for  supposing  it, 
saying,  *  No,  sir,  national  faith  is  not  yet 
sunk  so  low.' 

'*  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  order  to 
satisfy  himself  whether  his  mentsl  faculties 
were  impaired,  he  resolved  that  he  would 
try  to  learn  a  new  language,  and  fixed  upon 
the  Low  Dutch  for  that  purpose,  and  this 
he  continued  till  he  had  read  about  one  half 
of 'Thomas^  Kempis;'  and,  finding  that 
there  appeared  no  anatement  of  his  power 
of  acquisition,  he  then  desisted,  as  thinking 
the  experiment  had  been  duly  tried.  Mr. 
Burke  justly  observed,  that  this  was  not  the 
most  vigorous  trial,  Low  Dutch  being  a 
language  so  near  to  our  own  ^i  had  it  Men 
one  of  the  languages  entirely  difierent,  he 
might  have  been  very  soon  satisfied. 

*<  Mr.  Langton  and  he  having  gone  to 

'  This  assertion  concerning  Johnson's  insensi- 
bility to  the  pathetick  powen  of  Otway  is  too 
roimd.  I  once  asked  him,  whether  he  did  not 
thiak  Olway  fieqnently  tender:  when  he  answered* 
«*  Sir,  he  is  all  tendemess.*'— BtTnxrsr. 

«  [See  anU,  p.  147  and  n.— Ce.] 
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see  a  freemason's  funeral  procession  when 
they  were  at  Rochester,  and  some  solemn 
musick  being  played  on  French-horns,  he 
said,  <  This  is  the  first  time  that  1  have  ever 
been  affected  by  musical  sounds; '  adding,^ 
'  that  the  impression  made  upon  him  was  of 
a  melancholy  kind.'  Mr.  Langton  saying, 
that  this  effect  was  a  fine  one, — JoHirsoir. 
<  Yes,  if  it  soAens  the  mind  so  as  to  prepare 
it  for  the  reception  of  salutary  feehngs,  it 
may  be  good :  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  melan- 
choly per  $e,  it  is  bad  ^.' 

["  He  delighted,"  says  Mrs.  PioKi, 
'I^J^    "  no  more  in  music  than  in  painting; 
*     in  fact,  he  was  almost  as  deaf  as  he 
was  blind.^n 

Hawk.       [^ct  of  musick y  he,  at  another 
Apoph.  time,  said,  "  It  is  the  only  sensual 
P-  *^-   pleasure  without  vice."] 
_^  "  Goldsmith  had  long  a  visionary 

^"'^°'  project,  that  some  time  or  other, 
when  his  circumstances  should  be  easier,  he 
would  go  to  Aleppo,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
knowMge,  as  far  as  might  be,  of  any  arts 
peculiar  to  the  East,  and  introduce  them 
into  Britain.  When  this  was  talked  of  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  company,  he  said,  '  Of  all 
men  Goldsmith  is  the  most  unfit  to  go  out 
upon  such  an  inquiry;  for  he  is  utterly  ig- 
norant of  such  arts  as  we  already  possess, 
and  consequently  could  not  know  what 
would  be  accessions  to  our  present  stock  of 
mechanical  knowledge.  Sir,  he  would  bring 
home  a  grinding  barrow,  which  you  see  in 
every  street  in  London,  and  think  tliat  he 
had  furnished  a  wonderful  improvement' 

« (  Greek,  sir,*  said  he,  <  is  lilce  lace;  every 
man  gets  as  much  of  it  as  he  can  9.' 

"When  Lord  Charles  Hay 3,  after  his 
return  from  America,  was  preparing  his  de* 
fence  to  be  offered  to  the  court-martial 
which  he  had  demanded,  having  heard  Mr. 
Langton  as  high  in  expressions  of  admira- 
tion  of  Johnson  as  he  usually  was,  he  re- 

3 nested  that  Dr.  Johnson  might  be  intro- 
uced  to  him;  and  Mr.  Langton  having 
mentioned  it  to  Johnson,  he  very  kindly 
and  readily  agreed;  and,  being  presented 
by  Mr.  Langton  to  his  lordship,  while  un- 
der arrest,  he  saw  him  several  times;  upon 
one  of  which  occasions  Lord  Charles  read  to 

'  The  Frencb-honi,  however,  ii  so  fiur  from 
being  melancholy  per  «e,  that  when  the  itnin  ■ 
light,  and  m  the  field,  there  is  nothing  ao  cbeerlhl! 
It  waa  the  fonend  occaaion,  and  probably  the 
solemnity  of  the  atnin,  that  prodoced  the  plaintive 
effect  here  mentioned. — ^Buair et. 

'  It  ihoukl  be  remembered,  that  this  waa  aaid 
twenty-five  or  thirty  yean  ago,  when  lace  waa 
generally  worn. — ^Malons.  [Bat  even  with 
tfaia  allowance  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  does  not 
seem  clear— perhaps  JohiMon  aakl  that  Greek  was 
like  laoo;  every  man  wears  (that  aa, 
Bach  of  it  as  be  ean.— Ed.] 

'  [See  sMle.  p.  M ^Eo.} 


him  what  he  had  piepand,  which  Johom 
signified  his  approbation  of,  saying,  *  It  is  t 
very  good  soldierly  defence.*  JohiMOO  nid 
that  he  had  advised  his  lordship,  thit  u  it 
was  in  vain  to  contend  with  these  who  were 
in  possession  of  power,  if  they  would  offer 
him  the  rank  of  lieutenant-gene ral,  ami  a 
government,  it  woukl  be  better  judged  to 
desist  from  urging  his  compltinli.  It  is 
well  known  that  his  lordship  died  Wore  the 
sentence  was  made  known. 

"  Johnson  one  day  pve  high  pratieto 
Dr.  fientlev^s  verses^  in  Dodsley't CoUeo* 
tion, .  which  he  recited  with  bis  uraal  eoer- 
gv.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  was  preBeol, 
observed,  in  his  decisive  pfofeaBorial  man* 
ner,  *  Very  well,^v©ry  well.'  Johmou, 
however,  added,  *  Yes,  they  ere  veiy  well, 
sir;  but  you  naay  observe  in  what  maaoer 
they  are  well.  They  are  the  forcible  ver- 
ses of  a  man  of  a  strong  miod,  but  tnt  ac* 
customed  to  write  verse;  for  there  is  aone 
uncouthness  in  the  expression  ^' 

*  Dr.  Johoflon,  in  his  Life  of  Cowtej,  mp, 

that  these  are  *Mhe  only  Engliah  venei  vfaidi 

Bentiey  is  known  to  have  written.* '    I  dnll  bn 

insert  them,  and  hope  my  rsaden  will  ippij 

them. 

*«  Who  vCrlwi  to  moant  Pinunm'  hO, 
And  theoce  postlek  (aurtkbrSic. 
Must  tint  uqulre  due  force  tad  luU, 
MiMt  fly  with  •wmn**  or  aigta^  wm, 

**  Who  Natum'W  treMniM  wooM  njkn, 
Uer  mvitertoa  and  utMom  know, 
Mart  hl(t  M  lofty  Newton  aoir, 
Mutft  tfiooii  M  ddviag  Woodvwl  h** 

«  Who  Btadlei  aacioat  lawi  tad  Hum 
TonguM,  arts,  aod  anoM.  Md  kMorr, 
Must  drodse,  Uke  Seldeo,  dayi  ni  i^ 
Aadia  the endlMs labour dki 

**  Who  traT^a  tn  reltgiowjin 
(Tnilh  anlxt  with  mrour,  at 
Uko  WhiatoB,  wantiai  pyx  «t  Mn, 
In  ocean  wide  or  ahiu  or  itnyi> 

**Bttt  gnuit  ow  hero^  hope  toH  taA 
Aod  eomprriMnslTe  imAm  cn^K 
All  edencaa,  aU  art*  hb  apoil, 
Yet  what  reward,  or  whaiisaoM 

"Envy,  isaate  in  Tiikw  wank* 
Envy  etrpa  in  aad  vtofM  tm  rhi| 
Birry  with  polMm*d  taniiA  fbili 
UJa  loscre,  aad  hit  worth  '  ~" 


f 


••  Be  Urea  taflortooe  or  in  wc. 
To  collen  and  old  book*  oeiiiMat 
Instewi  orlearti*d,  he^  olfd  Pito(( 
Duacee  adTanced,  he  %  left  UbUkii 
Tet  left  coDtent,  a  gennlae  Sioicfe  "^^^i 
Great  withoal  patron,  rieh  ^"**^**£!^ 


A  different,  and  probably  a  mora  aDcant^^ 
of  tbeae  apiiiied  venea  is  to  be  Ibaad  is  ''^^ 
Grove,  or  a  Colleen  of  OrigiBal  Pm>*  "^ 
TransUtions,'*  &c.  1721.  In  ihii  wtttl^  » 
last  stanza,  which  in  Dodaiey'a  copy  ii  >^^ 
tionably  vBeoatb»  is  tlws  eshibiled: 

**  /Mftorieae  or  i«  wmt$  tntknlTiy 
To  eollcae  and  old  hoola  eoeSMd. 

Kaoee  sdvaaoed^  he*  ^}^^ 
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*>  Drinking  tea  one  day  at  Garrick's  vrith 
Mr.  Langton,  he  was  questioned  if  he  was 
not  somewhat  of  a  heretick  as  to  Shakspeare. 
Said  Garrick,  '  I  'doubt  he  is  a  little  of  an 
infidel.'  *  Sir,'  said  Johnson,  <  I  will  stand 
by  the  lines  1  have  written  on  Shakspeare 
in  my  prologue  at  the  opening  of  your 
theatre."  Mr.  Langton  suggested,  that  in 
the  line, 

*  And  panting  Time  toil*d  aAer  him  in  vain, ' 

Johnson  might  have  had  in  his  eye  the  pas- 
sage in  the  *  Tempest,'  where  Pmepero  says 
of  Miranda, 


She  will  outstrip  all  praiie, 


And  make  it  halt  behind  her.' 

Johnson  said  nothing.  Garrick  then  ven- 
tured to  observe,  *  I  do  not  think  that  the 
happieat  line  in  the  praise  of  Shakspeare.* 
JonnsoD  exclaimed  (smiling),  *  Prosaical 
rogues!  next  time  I  write,  I'll  make  both 
time  and  space  pant  i.' 

"  It  is  well  known  that  there  was  former- 
ly a  rude  custom  for  those  who  were  sailing 
upon  the  Thames  to  accost  each  other  as 

k  ippaient  eren  in  this  slight  inslaiioe.  Smith 
WBf  a  man  of  eztiaordinary  application,  and  had 
hit  nuiid  crowded  with  all  manner  of  mibjects; 
bat  the  fiiice»  acntenem,  and  vivacity  of  Johnson 
«««  not  to  be  iband  there.  He  had  book- 
making  io  much  in  his  thoagbts,  and  was  so  chary 
of  what  might  be  tamed  to  Bccoant  in  that  way, 
that  he  once  lakl  to  Sir  Joahva  Reynolds,  that  he 
made  it  a  role,  when  in  company,  never  to  talk 
of  what  he  understood.  Beanclerk  had  for  a 
short  time  a  pretty  high  opinion  of  8mith*i  con- 
venation.  Garrick,  aAer  listemng  to  him  for  a 
while,  as  to  one  of  whom  his  eipectations  had 
been  nuaed,  tamed  slily  to  a  friend,  and 
whispered  him,  "  What  say  yoa  to  this  ?^h  ? 
Fldbbf/t  I  think.** — ^Bosweli*. 

'  I  am  Sony  to  see  in  the  "  Transactions  of 
die  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,**  vol.  il  **An 
Essay  on  the  Cmracter  of  Hamlet,**  written,  I 
sbovld  eoppoee,  by  a  very  young  man,  thoogh 
called  *'  Reverend,"  who  speaks  with  presomp- 
toons  petdaaee  of  the  firrt  literary  character  of 
has  a^.     Arnkkt  a  ctoody  confosion  of  words 
(which  hath  of  late  too  often  passed  in  Scotland 
mr  m€inphyntk$)t  be  thos  ventures  to  crkicise 
one  of  the  noblest  lines  ia  our  laugoage: — '*  Dr. 
Johnson  hea  remarked,  that  *  Time  toiled  after 
him  in  vain.'    Bat  I  should  apprehend,  that  this 
if  entirely  io  miatake  ike  charaeier.    Time  toils 
aAer  every  greeU  man,  as  well  as  after  Shak- 
speare.    The  leorlcifigs  of  an  ordinary  mind  keep 
paee^  indeed,  with  time;  thev  move  no  faster; 
they  hone  their  beginning,  iheir  middle,  and 
their  end;  bat  soperioor   nataras  can  reduce 
theee  into  a  point    They  do  not,  indeed,  stip- 
press  Uiem;  bat  they  euepend,  or  they  lock  them 
up  in  the  hreoit/*    The  learned  society,  ander 
wboeo  sanction  soch  gabble  is  asbered  mto  the 
arorid,  would  do  well  to  ofler  a  premlom  to  any 
who  friU  disoover  its  meaaisf . — Boswsli*. 


they  passed,  in  the  most  abnnve  langnago 
thev  could  invent;  generally,  however, 
with  as  much  satirical  humour  as  they  were 
capable  of  producing.  Addison  gives  a 
specimen  of  this  ribaldry  in  Number  S88  of 
*The  Spectator,'  when  Sir  Roger  de  Cov- 
erl V  and  he  are  going  to  Spring-garden  >. . 
Johnson  was  once  eminently  successful  in 
this  species  of  contest.  A  fellow  having  at* 
tacked  him  with  some  coarse  raillery,  John* 
son  answered  him  thus,  '  Sir,  your  wife, 
under  pretence  of  keeping  a  bawdy-hotue, 
is  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.*  One  evening 
when  he  and  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Langton 
were  in  company  together,  and  the  admira- 
ble scoldin^r  of  Timon  of  Athens  was  men- 
tioned, this  instance  of  Johnson's  waa 
quoted,  and  thought  to  have  at  least  equal 
excellence. 

"As  Johnson  always  allowed  the  ex- 
traordinary talents  of  Mr.  Burke,  so  Mr. 
Burke  was  fully  sensible  of  the  wonderful 
powers  of  Johnson.  Mr.  Langton  reool- 
fects  having  passed  an  evening  with  hath 
of  them,  when  Mr.  Burke  repeatedly  en- 
tered upon  topicks  which  it  was  evident  he 
would  have  illustrated  with  extensive 
knowledge  and  richness  of  expression;  but 
Johnson  alwajrs  seized  upon  the  conversa- 
tion, in  which,  however,  he  acquitted  him- 
self in  a  most  masterly  manner.  As  Mr. 
Burke  and  Mr.  Langton  were  walking 
home,  Mr.  Burke  observed  that  Johnson 
had  been  very  great  that  night:  Mr.  Lang- 
ton joined  in  this,  but  added,  he  could  have 
wished  to  hear  more  from  another  person 
(plainly  intimating  that  he  meant  Mr. 
BiirkeV  '  O,  no,'  said  Mr.  Burke,  *  it  is 
enough  for  me  to  have  rung  the  bell  to  him.* 

"  Beauclerk  having  observed  to  him  of 
one  of  their  friends,  that  he  was  awkward 
at  counting  money;  '  Why,  sir,'  said  John- 
son, <  I  am  likewise  awkward  at  counting 
money.  But  then,  sir,  the  reason  is  plain; 
I  have  had  very  little  money  to  count.' 

"  He  had  an  abhorrence  of  affectation. 
Talking  of  old  Mc  Langton,  of  whom  he 
said,  '  Sir,  you  will  seldom  see  such  a  gen- 
tleman, such  are  his  stores  of  literature  3, 
such  his  knowledge  in  divinity,  and  such 
his  exemplary  life;^  he  added,  *  and,  sir,  he 
has  no  grinmce,  no  gesticulation,  no  bursts 
of  admiration  on  trivial  occasions:  he  never 
embraces  you  with  an  overacted  cordiality.' 

"  Being  in  company  with  a  gentleman 
who  thoQght  fit  to  maintain  Dr.  Berkeley's 
ingenious  philosophy,  that  nothinff  exists 
but  as  perceived  by  some  mind ;  when  the 
gentleman  was  ^oing  away,  Johnaon  said 
to  him,  *  Pray,  sir,  ^don't  leave  us;  for  we 
may  perhaps  forget  to  think  of  you,  and 
then  you  will  cease  to  exist.' 

*  [Vanxhall.— £o.] 

>  [See,  however,  ante^  p.  66.^£o.] 
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"  Goldsmith,  upon  being  visited  by  John- 
son one  day  in  the  Temple,  said  to  him 
with  a  little  jealousy  of  the  appearance  of 
his  accommodation, '  I  shall  soon  bn  in  bet- 
ter chambers  than  these.'  Johnson  at  the 
same  time  checked  him  and  paid  him  a 
handsome  compliment,  implying  that  a  man 
of  his  talents  should  be  above  attention  to 
such  distinctions, — '  Nay,  sir,  never  mind 
that:  Nil  te  quasiverii  extra.* 

*<At  the  time  when  his  pension  was 
granted  to  him,  he  said,  with  a  noble  litera- 
ry ambition,  <  Had  this  happened  twenty 
years  ego,  I  should  have  gone  to  Constanti- 
nople to  learn  Arabick,  as  Pococke  did.' 

*'  As  an  instance  of  the  niceness  of  his 
taste,  though  he  praised  West's  translation 
of  Pindar,  he  pointed  out  the  following  pas- 
sages as  faulty,  by  expressing  a  circum- 
stance so  minute  as  to  detract  from  the  gen- 
eral dignity  which  should  prevail: 

'  Down  then  firom  tl^  glittering  nut/, 
T^ke,  O  Mnse,  thy  Dorian  lyre.' 

"  When  Mr.  Yesey  ^  was  proposed  as  a 
member  of  the  Literary  Club,  Mr.  Burke 
began  by  saying  that  he  was  a  man  of  gen- 
tle manners.  'Sir,'  said  Johnson,  <^ou 
need  sa^  no  more.  When  you  have  said  a 
man  or  gentle  manners,  you  have  said 
enough.' 

[Tet  he  aflerwards  found  that 
gentle  manners  alone  were  not 
"  enotfghi "  for  when  Mrs.  Piozzi 
once  asked  him  concerning  the  conversa- 
tional powers  of  Mn  Vesey  *,  with  whom 
she  was  unacquainted,  "  He  talked  to  me," 
said  Johnson,  "  one  day  at  the  Club  con- 
cerning Catiline's  conspiracy,  so  I  with- 
drew my  attention  and  thought  about  Tom 
Thumb."] 

j^iij^  «  The  late  Mr.  Fitzherbert  told 
^^^'  Mr.  Lanffton  that  Johnson  said  to 
him, '  Sir,  a  man  has  no  more  right  to  $ay 
an  uncivil  thing,  than  to  act  one;  no  more 
right  to  say  a  rude  thing  to  another  than 
to  knock  him  down,' 

*f '  My  dear  friend.  Dr.  Bathurst,*  said 
he,  with  a  warmth  of  approbation,  *  declared 
he  was  glad  that  his  father,  who  was  a 
West  India  planter,  had  left  his  afiairs  in 

'  The  Right  Hononrable  Agmondesham  Vesey 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  litemnr  Club  in 
1773»  and  died  AngosC  11th,  1786.^Mai.orb. 

*  [Mn.  Pwzzi  only  nys  «  a  gentleman,** 
Hr.  Malooe'i  MS.  note  to  the  AnefSlotes  aappliei 
the  name.  Mjm  Reynokb  aim  reeolleett  an 
aaocdote  of  Mr.  Vesey '■  fiiat  appeanuee  at  the 
Clttb,  which  proves  that,  however  Dr.  Johnson 
aaay  have  admired  Mr.  Vesey's  gentle  mannere^ 
he  did  not  imitate  them.  **  When  a  gentloman  at 
Ihe  Clvb^  on  presenting  his  friend,  said,  *  This, 
sir,  k  Mr.  Vesev* — *  I  see  him,*  saki  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  immediately  tvpod  away."    JIUecUeeHgn$. 

■J 
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total  min,  because,  having  no  ettatp,hew« 
not  under  the  temptatiou  ofhaviugslires.' 

"  Richardson  had  little  conversatioDi  ex- 
cept about  his  own  works,  of  vihici  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  said  he  was  always  wil- 
ling to  talk,  and  glad  to  have  them  imn>- 
duced.  Johnson,  when  he  carried  Mr. 
Lanffton  to  see  him,  professed  that  lie 
could  bring  him  out  into  converiatioD,  and 
used  this  allusive  expression,  *  Sir,  I  can 
make  him  rear,*  But  he  failed;  for  iatbat 
interview  Richardson  said  Uttie  elae  thsa 
that  there  lay  in  the  room  a  traoslation  of 
his  Clarissa  mto  German. 

'<  Once  when  somebody  produced  a  newi- 
paper  in  which  there  was  a  letter  of  ilnpid 
abuse  of  Sir  Joshua  ReynoUla,  of  whKh 
Johnson  himself  came  in  for  a  share, 'Pray,' 
said  he, '  let  us  have  it  read  aloud  from  b^ 
ginning  to  end; '  which  being  done,  he, 
with  a  ludicrous  earnestness,  and  notdireclr 
ing  his  look  to  any  particular  person,  called 
out, '  Are  we  alive  afWr  all  this  satire?^ 

"  He  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  the 
political  character  of  Seeker,  one  instince 
of  which  appeared  at  Oxford,  where  he  ex- 
pressed great  dissatisfaction  at  his  varyitf 
the  old-esUblished  toast,  'Church  loi 
King.'  '  The  Archbishop  of  CaaierhQiy,' 
said  he,  with  an  affected,  smooth,  sauliBf 
grimace,  <  drinks,  *  Constitutiott  in  chuck 
and  state/  Being  asked  what  differeocs 
there  was  between  the  two  toasts,  he  said, 
'Why,  sir,  you  may  be  sure  he  neaat 


something.'  Yet  when  the  life  of  that  pre- 
late, pre&ed  to  his  sermons  by  Dr.  Portea 
and  Dr.  Stinton,  his  chaplains,  first  came 
out,  he  read  it  with  the  utmost  aridit/, 
and  said,  <  It  is  a  life  well  written,  and  that 
well  deserves  to  be  recorded.' 

"  Of  a  certain  noble  lord  3,  he  said,  *  Re- 
spect him  you  could  not;  for  he  had  so 
mind  of  his  own.  Love  him  you  cooU  not; 
for  that  which  you  could  do  with  him  ereil 
one  else  could.' 

"  Of  Dr.  GoWsmith  he  said,  *Nobm 
was  more  foolish  when  he  had  not  a  pes 
in  his  hand,  or  more  wise  when  he  b^*' 

**  He  tokl,  in  his  lively  manner,  the  wj 
lowing  literary  anecdote:— 'Oreen  snd 
Guthrie,  an  Irishman  and  a  Scotchmas. 
undertook  a  translation  of  Dnhaldf^  n*" 
tory  of  China.  Green  said  of  Gothr1^ 
that  he  knew  no  Enghsh,  and  Guthrie  of 
Green,  that  he  knew  no  French;  and  the* 
two  undertook  to  translate  Duhalde'i  He> 
tory  of  China.  In  this  translation  Um« 
was  found,  *  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the 
new  moon.'  Now,  as  the  whole  sgea 
the  moon  is  but  twenty-eight  days,  ui 
moon,  instesd  of  being  new,  was  searlv  « 
old  as  it  could  be.    The  blander  sroie  ffos 


'  [Sm  ante,  p.  248,  an 
oivil  laid^— £d.] 
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their  mif  takio;  the  word  neuviknet  ninth, 
for  nouvelUy  or  neuve,  new.' 

**  Talking  of  Dr.  Blagden*8  ^  copiousness 
and  precision  of  commuuication,  Dr.  John* 
son  said,  '  Blagden,  sir,  is  a  delighUul  fel- 
low V 

''Oil  occasion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  publish- 
ing his  pamphlet  of  '  The  False  Alarm,' 
there  came  out  a  very  angry  ausr/er  (by 
many  supposed  to  be  by  Mr,  Wilkes). 
Dr.  Johnson  determined  on  not  answering 
it;  but,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Lan^ton, 
mentioned  a  particular  or  two,  which,  if  he 
had  replied  to  it,  he  might  perhaps  have 
inserted.  In  the  answerer's  pamphlet,  it 
bad  been  said  with  solemnity,  <  Do  you 
aonsider,  sir,  that  a  house  of  commons  is  to 
the  people  as  a  creature  is  to  ite  Creator?' 
'  To  this  question,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  *  I 
coukl  hare  replied,  that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  idea  of  a  Creator  must  be  such  as  that 
he  has  a  power  to  unmake  or  annihilate  his 
creature.  Then  it  cannot  be  conceived  that 
a  creature  can  make  laws  for  its  Creator  3.' 

'* '  Depend  upon  it,'  said  he,  *  that  if  a 
man  Uik»  of  his  misfortunes,  there  is  some- 
thing in  them  that  is  not  disagreeable  to 
him;  for  where  there  is  notliing  but  pure 
misery,  there  never  is  any  recourse  to  the 
mention  of  it.' 

" '  A  man  must  be  a  poor  beast,  that 
ihoaid  read  no  more  in  quantity  than  he 
eoakl  ulUr  aloud.' 

"  *  Imlac,  in  "  Rasselas,"  I  snelt  with  a  e 
at  the  end,  because  it  is  less  like  English, 
which  should  always  have  the  Saxon  at  ad- 
ded to  thee V 

**  *  Many  a  man  is  mad  in  certain  instan- 
eea,  and  goes  through  life  without  having 
it  perceived.  For  example,  a  madness  has 
aeized   a   person  s,   of  supposing  himself 

*  [Afterwards  Sir  Charl^is  Blagciiea ^Ed.] 

'  [Here  in  the  fint  edition  ended  Mr.  Laogtoa's 
CoUedanea.— Ed.  ] 

*  His  profonnd  sdorstioR  of  the  Grant  Fint 
Caaoe  was  inch  as  to  let  him  above  that  *'  phi- 
loeophy  and  vain  deceit"  with  whkh  men  of 
narrow  cence|Hions  have  been  infected.  I  have 
haaid  him  strongly  maintain  that  **  what  is  right 
u  not  flo  ftom  any  natnral  fitneM,  but  beeaofle 
God  wilb  it  to  be  ri^ht;*'  and  it  ii  certainly  to, 
becanae  he  has  predapoaed  the  relations  of  things 
so,  ao  that  which  be  wtHs  most  be  right — ^Bos- 

WVt.1.. 

*  I  hope  the  anthmity  of  the  ^reat  master  of 
ovr  langnage  will  stop  that  cartailiog  innovation 
by  which  we  see  criHe^  public,  &c.  freqneotly 
written  instead  of  entiek^  pubiickt  &c.— Bos- 
wxi*!..  [Why  aboald  we  not  retrenefa  an  ob- 
viooa  inperflnitj?  In  the  preceding  age,  pubHe 
and  eriiie  ware  written  pubUque  and  critique. 
Johnson  himself,  in  a  roemorandnm  amoi^  Mr. 
AiMfenlon*s  papen,  dated  in  1784,  writes  <*  ctiMc 
fecl.'*-.£D.] 

*  [Johnson  bad,  no  donbt,  his  poor  friend  Smart 
■a  his  raeolleetion:  aee  anitp  vol.  L  p.  180.— -En.] 


obliged  literally  to  pray  continually:  had 
the  madness  turned  tne  opposite  way,  and 
the  person  thought  it  a  cnme  ever  to  pray, 
it  might  not  improbably  have  continued 
unob^rved.' 

"  He  apprehended  that  the  delineation  of 
eharaeter$  in  the  end  of  the  first  book  of 
the  <  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Tliousand '  was 
the  first  instance  of  the  kind  that  was 
known. 

"  <  Supposing,'  said  he,  <  a  wife  to  be  of 
a  studious  or  argumentative  turn,  it  would 
be  very  troublesome:  for  instance,  if  a  wo- 
man should  continually  dwell  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Arian  heresy.' 

"  *  No  man  speaks  concerning  another, 
even  suppose  it  to  be  in  his  praise,  if  he 
thinks  he  does  not  hear  him,  exactly  as  he 
would  if  he  thought  he  was  within  hear- 
ing.' 

" '  The  applause  of  a  single  human  being 
is  of  ^reat  consequence.'  This  he  said  to 
me  with  ^reat  earnestness  of  manner,  very 
near  the  time  of  his  decease,  on  occasion  of 
having  desired  me  to  read  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  from  some  person  in  the  north  of 
England;  which  when  I  had  done,  and  he 
asked  me  what  the  contents  were,  as  I 
thought  being  particular  tipon  it  mieht  fa- 
tiffue  him,  it  beine  of  great  length,  I  onl^ 
told  him  in  general  that  it  was  highly  in  his 
praise;  and  then  he  expressed  himself  as 
above. 

"  He  mentioned  with  an  air  of  satisfac- 
tion what  Baretti  had  tokl  him;  that,  meet- 
ing in  the  course  of  his  studviiig  English 
with  an  excellent  paper  in  <  The  SpecUtor,' 
one  of  four  thnt  were  written  by  the  respect- 
sble  dissent'ng  minister  Mr.  Grove  of 
Taunton,  and  observing  the  genius  and  en- 
ergy of  mind  that  it  exhibits,  it  greatly 
quickened  his  curiosity  to  visit  our  country; 
as  he  thought,  if  such  were  the  lighter  pe- 
riodical essays  of  our  authours,  their  produc- 
tions on  more  weighty  occasions  must  be 
wonderful  indeed  I 

"  He  observed  once,  at  Sir  Joshua  Key- 
nolds'n,  that  a  beggar  in  the  street  will  more 
readily  ask  alms  from  a  mam,  though  there 
should  be  no  marks  of  wealth  in  his  appear- 
ance, than  from  even  a  well-dressed  100- 
mofi®;  which  he  accounted  for  from  the 
great  degree  of  carefulness  as  to  money, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  women:  aaying  far- 
ther upon  it,  that  the  opportunities  in  gen- 
eral that  they  possess  of  improving  their 
condition  are  much  i^wer  then  men  have; 
and  adding,  as  he  looked  round  the  compa- 
ny, which  consisted  of  men  only, '  There  is 
not  one  of  us  who  does  not  think  he  might 
be  richer,  if  he  would  use  his  endeavour.' 

"He  thus  characterised   an   ingenious 

'  Sterae  is  of  a  direct  eontraiy  opinion.  Sea 
his  "  Sentimental  Joamsy;"  aitiela»  2%e  JVys- 
tery.— Bos  w  klim 
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writer  of  hts  acquaintance:  '  Sir,  he  is  an 
enthusiast  by  rule.' 

**  *  He  may  hold  up  that  shield  Oji^ainst 
all  hii  enemiesy^  was  an  observation  on 
Homer,  in  reference  to  his  description  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  made  by  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert,  wife  to  his  friend  Mr.  Fitzherbert  of 
Derbyshire,  and  respected  by  Dr.  Johnson 
as  a  very  fine  one  K  He  had  in  general  a 
very  high  opinion  of  that  lady's  understand- 
ing. 

'*  An  observation  of  Bathurst's  may  be 
mentioned,  which  Johnson  repeated,  appear- 
ing to  acknowledge  it  to  be  well  founded; 
namely,  il  was  somewhat  remarkable  how 
seldom,  on  occasion  of  coming  inlo  the  com- 
pany of  any  new  person,  one  felt  any  wish 
or  inchnation  to  see  him  again." 

-  [As  we  now  approach  the  period 

when  his  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Thrale 
ceased,  this  seems  to  be" a  proper  place  for 
inserting,  after  the  CoUeetanea  o^ Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  those  anec^lotes  published  by  that  lady 
which  have  not  been  introduced  in  other 
places  of  this  work.] 

Pioioi  [^*To  recollect  and  repeat  the 

▲iiao-  sayings  of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  almost 
*•*••  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  writers 
of  his  life;  as  his  life,  at  least  since  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  consisted  in  little  else 
than  talking,  when  he  was  not  absolutely 
employed  in  some  serious  piece  of  work; 
arui  whatever  work  he  did  seemed  so  much 
below  his  powers  of  performance,  that  he 
appeared  tne  idlest  of  all  human  beings; 
ever  amusing  till  he  was  called  out  to  eon- 
verse,  and  conversing  till  the  fatigue  of  his 
friends,  or  the  promptitude  of  his  own  tem- 
per to  take  offence,  consigned  him  back 
again  to  silent  meditation. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  indeed,  as  he  was  a  very 
talking  man  himself,  had  an  idea  that 
nothing  promoted  happiness  so  much  as 
conversation. 

"The  saying  of  the  old  philosopher, 
who  observes,  *that  he  who  wants  least 
is  most  like  the  gods,  who  want  no- 
thing,' was  a  favourite  sentence  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  on  his  own  part  required  less 
attendance,  sick  or  well,  than  ever  I  saw 
any  human  creature.  Conversation  was 
all  he  required  to  make  him  happy;  and 
when  he  would  have  tea  made  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was  only  that 
there  might  be  a  certainty  of  detaining  his 

'  [This  posBage  seems  not  veiy  intelligible. 
Perbsps  the  obMrvation  might  mean  that  Homer*s 
description  of  the  shield  of  Acbille*  was  so 
masterly  thai  it  alone  was  sofficient  to  prove  him 
a  great  poet,  and  to  torn  all  the  shafts  of  criticism. 
The  reader  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  that 
many  of  these  anecdotes  are  very  obscorely  ex- 
prassad,  and  lliat  different  topies  seem  sometimes 
jumbled  into  one  paragraph. — ^Ed.] 
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companions  round  him.  On  that  principle 
it  was  that  he  preferred  winter  to  sDmmer, 
when  the  heat  of  the  weather  gave  people 
an  excuse  to  stroll  about,  and  walk  for  plea- 
sure in  the  shade,  while  be  wished  to  sit  ati'U 
on  a  chair,  and  chat  day  after  day,  till  sume- 
body  proposed  a  drive  in  the  coach;  and 
that  was  the  most  delicious  moment  of  his 
life.  *  But  the  carriage  must  stop  anoie 
time,'  as  he  said,  'and  the  people  would 
come  home  at  last; '  so  his  pleasure  was  of 
short  duration. 

'<As  ethics  or  figures,  or  metaphysieal 
reasoning,  was  the  sort  of  talk  he  most  de- 
lighted in,  80  no  kind  of  conversatioo  ple«aed 
him  less,  1  think,  than  when  the  subject  wai 
historical  fact  or  general  polity.  'What 
shall  we  learn  from  that  stuff?  ^  said  John- 
son: <  let  us  not  fancy  like  Swift  that  ws 
are  exalting  a  woman's  character  liy  teiling 
how  she 

**  Conld  name  the  ancient  hsrocs  niaad. 
Explain  for  what  tiiej  were  reaowii'd,  fcc'* 

Cad.  h.  VAircaaA. 

I  must  not  however  lead  my  readers  to 
suppose  that  he  meant  to  reserve  aoeh  talk 
for  men^s  company  as  a  proof  of  pre^^ni- 
nence.  *  He  never,'  as  he  expressed  it, '  de- 
sired to  hear  of  the  Punic  war  whife  he  Irv- 
ed :  such  conversation  was  lost  tiibe,'  he 
said,  *  and  carried  one  away  from  cammaa 
life,  leaving  no  ideas  behind  which  cookl 
serve  living  uight  as  warning  or 


*'  How  I  shoald  act  is  not  the  cmm. 
Bat  how  wovld  Bniitos  in  ai j  fhiea  ?  ** 

And  now,'  cries  Dr.  Johnaoo,  landing 
with  obstreperous  violence,  '  if  these  two 
foolish  lines  can  be  equalled  in  folly  *»  ex- 
cept by  the  two  succeeding  ones— show 
them  roe.' 

*  [These  are  two  lines  of  Swift*s   Vena  ta 

Stella,  1720.     Dr.  Johnaon*s  eews  «h  too 

violent,  nnd  indeed  he  seema  not  to  havseamecl/ 

nnderatood  the  dean's  illasUatii>n.     He  is  bjrisg 

down  ceruiin  general  rales  for  disttsgwisbii^ 

kanovr  is,  and  lie  exposes  the  many  false 

ingS  which  the  world  aaiigns  to  that  woid.    He 

proceeds  to  say  that  men  should  not  decide  mkatL 

is  honourable  by  a  reference  to  their  mtn  faei> 

ingfl  and  circnmstunces,  whkh  natorally  him  lbs 

judgment,  but  shoald  consider,  wilhoat  itfusass 

to  self,  how  a  wise  and  good  n»B  woald  scL 

**  III  polnu  ofhonenr  tn  be  trisd. 
All  passion  must  be  laid  mnim ; 
Ask  no  advice,  but  think  akne : 
Buppoae  the  qoevtioa  not  year  vers: 
*  How  ■hall  1  act  r  bBMlhecMe; 
But  how  woelil  Brutiu  to  ny  place  f 
In  inch  a  case  «  ouid  Cefo  Meed  f 
And  how  woulM  8»eratt»  piuceed  f  * 

It  is  plain  here,  and  still  plainer  from  the  wbols 
context  of  the  poem,  that  BnUut,   Cato, 
Socrates  are  here  pot  as  the  i 
Patriotism  and  Viitne,  and  as  the  names  of 
lu9,  Baviue,  or  PandaruM  are 
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**  With  a  contempt  not  inferior  he  receiv- 
ed the  praises  of  a  pretty  lady's  face  and  be- 
haviour. '  She  says  nothing,  sir,'  answered 
Johnson;  '  a  talking  blackamoor  were  bet- 
ter than  a  white  creature  who  adds  nothing 
to  life — and  sitting  down  before  one  thus 
desperately  silent  takes  away  the  confidence 
one  should  have  in  the  company  of  her  chair 
if  she  were  once  out  of  it.' 

**  No  one  was  however  less  willing  to  be- 

Sin  any  discourse  than  himself.  His  friend 
Ir.  Thomas  Tyers  ^  said  he  was  like  the 
ghosts,  wiio  never  speak  till  they  are  spoken 
to;  and  he  liked  the  expression  so  well,  that 
he  of\en  repeated  it.  He  had  indeed  no 
necessity  to  lead  the  stream  of  chat  to  a 
favourite  channel,  that  his  fulness  on  the 
subject  miffht  be  shown  more  clearly,  whst- 
ever  was  the  topic;  and  he  usually  leA  the 
choice  to  others.  His  information  en  lights 
cned,  his  argument  strengthened,  and  his 
wit  made  it  ever  remembered.  Of  him  it 
might  have  been  said,  as  he  often  delighted 
to  say  of  £dmund  Burke,  *  that  you  could 
not  stand  five  minutes  with  that  man  be- 
neath a  shed  while  it  rained,  but  you  must 
be  convinced  you  had  been  standmg  with 
the  greatest  man  you  had  ever  yet  seen.' 

**  Having  reduced  his  amusements  to  the 
pleasures  oi  conversation  merely,  what  won- 
der that  Johnson  should  have  had  an  avidi- 
ty A>r  the  sole  delight  he  was  able  to  enjoy  .^ 
60  man  conversed  so  well  as  he  on  every 
■abject;  no  man  so  acutely  discerned  the 
reason  of  every  fact,  the  motive  of  every  ac- 
tion* the  end  of  every  design.  He  was  in- 
deed oAen  pained  by  the  ignorance  or  cause- 
leas  wonder  of  those  who  knew  less  than 
hioiaelf,  though  he  seldom  drove  them  away 
with  apparent  scorn,  unless  he  thought  they 
added  presumption  to  stupidity. 

**  He  would  sometimes  good-naturedly 
enter  into  a  knig  chat  for  the  instruction  or 
entertainment  of  people  he  despised .  I  per- 
fec^y  recollect  bis  condescending  to  delight 
taj  daughter's  dancing-master  with  a  long 
si|f  anient  about  hi$  art;  which  the  man  pro- 

to  aigaify  infamoua  pergma:  so  here,  Brutug, 

Crnio^  uid  Socratti  (which  might  aa  well  have 

beea  Sydney,  Somerst  or  ClarmJon,  or  any  other 

Slostrious  namet),  are  used  as  tenna  of  honour  to 

g^YB  point  and  a  kind  of  dramatic  effect  to  the 

MBfetml  proposition.    Swift  never  dreamt  (as  Mre. 

piosd'a  report  woold  lead  ns  to  think  that  John- 

soJi  soppoaed)  to  advise  that  our  rnlea  of  conduct 

were  to  be  drawn  fiom  the  actnal  eventa  of  Greek 

■ad  Roman  hiaiory.    This  would  have  been  aa 

aa  Johnaon'a  own  introdaetion  of  Roman 

into  London  in  hia  deacription  of  the 

ef  Oigilio'a  palace,  or  the  invocatkm  of 

I,  which  sounda  ao  atiangely  amidit  the 

iilostratiooa  of  hia  own  beantiiiil  and 

mplmndid  Vamiy  of  Human  fVi$he8 ^Eo.] 

•   [See  sfUs,  vol.  i.  p.  186,  and  p.  176  of  thia 
▼ol^ ^Ci>»] 


tested,  at  the  close  of  the  discourse,  the 
Doctor  knew  more  of  than  himself,  and  was 
astonished,  enlightened,  snd  amused,  by  the 
talk  of  a  person  little  likely  to  make  a  good 
disquisition  upon  dancing. 

"  I  have  sometimes  indeed  been  rather 
pleased  than  vexed  when  Dr.  Johnson  has 
ffiven  a  rough  answer  to  a  man  who  per- 
haps deserved  one  only  half  as  rough,  be- 
cause I  knew  he  would  repent  of  his  hasty 
reproof,  and  make  us  all  amends  by  some 
conversation  at  once  instructive  and  enter- 
taining. A  young  fellow  asked  him  abrupt- 
ly one  dav,  *  Pray,  sir,  what  and  where  is 
Palmyra  f  I  heard  somebody  talk  last  night 
of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.'  *'Ti8  a  hill  in 
Ireland,'  replies  Johnson,  'with  palms 
growing  on  the  top,  and  a  bog  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  so  they  call  it  Po/m-mtra.'  See- 
ing however  that  the  lad  thought  him  seri- 
ous, and  thanked  him  for  the  information, 
he  undeceived  him  very  gently  indeed;  told 
him  the  history,  geography,  and  chronolo- 
gy, of  Tadnior  in  the  wilderness,  with  eve- 
ry incident,  I  think,  that  literature  could 
furnish  or  eloquence  express,  from  the  build- 
ing of  Solomon's  palace  down  to  the  voyage 
of  Dawkins  and  Wood. 

<*  He  had  no  taste  for  the  usual  enjoy- 
ments and  occupations  of  a  country  life,  and 
would  say,  <  that  af\er  one  had  gathered 
apples  in  an  orchard,  one  wishes  to  see 
them  well  baked,  and  removed  to  a  London 
eating-house  for  enjoyment.'  With  such 
notions,  who  can  wonder  he  oflen  com- 
plained of  us  for  living  so  much  in  the  coun- 
try— '  feeding  the  chickens,'  as  he  said  I 
did,  <  till  I  starved  my  own  understanding.' 
*  Get,  however,'  said  he,  <  a  book  about  gar- 
dening, and  studv  it  hard,  since  you  vfiU 
f)as8  your  life  with  birds  and  flowers,  and 
earn  to  raise  the  largeit  turnips  and  to 
breed  the  biggest  fowls.'  It  was  vain  to 
assure  him  that  the  goodness  of  such  dishes 
did  not  depend  upon  their  size;  he  laughed 
at  the  people  who  covered  their  canals  with 
foreign  fowls,  *  when,*  says  he,  <  our  own 

?reese  and  ganders  are  twice  as  large;  if  we 
etched  better  animals  from  distant  nations, 
tliere  might  be  some  sense  in  the  prefer- 
ence :  but  to  get  cows  from  Alderney,  or 
water-fowl  from  China,  only  to  see  nature 
degenerating  round  us,  is  a  poor  ambition 
indeed.' 

"Nor  was  Dr.  Johnson  more  merciful 
with  regard  to  the  amusements  people  are 
contented  to  call  such.  '  You  hunt  in  the 
morning,'  says  he,  *  and  crowd  to  the  public 
rooms  at  night,  and  call  it  diversion;  when 
your  heart  knows  it  is  perishing  with  pov- 
erty of  pleasures,  and  your  wits  get  blunted 
for  want  of  some  otner  mind  to  sharpen 
them  upon.  There  is  in  this  world  no  real 
delight  (excepting  those  of  sensuality)  but 
exchange  of  ideas  in   conversation;  and 
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whoever  has  once  expenenced  the  full  flow 
of  Loudon  talk,  when  he  retires  to  country 
friendships  and  rural  sports,  must  either  be 
contented  to  turn  baby  again  and  play  with 
the  rattle,  or  he  will  pine  away  like  a  great 
fish  in  a  little  pond,  and  die  for  want  of  his 
usual  food.' — ^  Books  without  the  knowledge 
of  life  are  useless,'  I  have  heard  him  say; 
*  for  what  should  books  teach  but  the  art  of 
Uvinar7  To  study  manners,  however,  only 
in  coftee-houses,  is  more  than  equally  im- 
perfect; the  minds  of  men  who  acquire  no 
solid  learning,  and  only  exist  on  the  daily 
forage  that  they  pick  up  by  running  about, 
and  snatching  wnat  drops  from  their  neigh- 
bours, as  ignorant  as  themselves,  will  never 
ferment  into  any  knowledge  valuable  or 
durable;  but  like  the  light  wines  we  drink 
in  hot  countries,  please  for  the  moment, 
though  incapable  of  keeping.  In  the  study 
of  mankind  much  will  be  found  to  swim  as 
froth  and  much  must  sink  as  feculence,  be- 
fore the  wine  can  have  its  effect,  and  be- 
come that  noblest  liquor  which  rejoices  the 
heart  and  gives  vigour  to  the  imagination.' 
*'*  Solitude,'  he  one  day  added,  *  is  dan- 
gerous to  reason,  without  being  favourable 
to  virtue :  pleasures  of  some  sort  are  neces- 
sary to  the  intellectual  as  to  the  corporeal 
health;  and  those  who  resist  gaiety  will  be 
likely  for  the  most  part  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
appetite;  for  the  solicitations  of  sense  are 
always  at  handj  and  a  dram  to  a  vacant  and 
solitary  person  is  a  speedy  and  seducing  re- 
lief. Ilemember,'  continued  he,  *  that  the 
solitary  mortal  is  certainly  luxurious,  pro- 
bably superstitious,  and  possibly  mad :  the 
xnind  stagnates  for  want  of  employment, 
grows  morbid,  and  is  extinguisned  like  a 
candle  in  foul  air.'  It  was  on  this  principle 
that  Johnson  encouraged  parents  to  carry 
their  daughters  early  and  much  into  compa- 
ny; *  for  what  harm  can  be  done  before  so 
many  witnesses?  Solitude  is  the  surest 
nurse  of  all  prurient  passions;  and  a  girl  in 
the  hurry  of  preparation,  or  tumult  of  gaiety, 
has  neither  inch  nation  nor  leisure  to  let  ten- 
der expressions  soflen  or  sink  into  her  heart 
The  ball,  the  show,  are  not  the  dangerous 
places:  no,  'tis  the  private  friend,  the  kind 
consoler,  the  companion  of  the  easy  vacant 
hour,  whose  compliance  with  her  opinions 
can  flatter  her  vanity,  and  whose  conversa- 
tion can  just  soothe,  without  ever  stretch- 
ing her  mind,  that  is  the  lover  to  be  feared; 
he  who  buzzes  in  her  ear  at  court,  or  at  the 
opera,  must  be  contented  to  buzz  in  vain.' 
These  notions  Dr.  Johnson  carried  so  very 
far,  that  I  have  heard  him  say,  '  If  you 
would  shut  up  any  man  with  any  woman, 
so  as  to  make  them  derive  their  whole  plea- 
sure from  each  other,  they  would  inevitably 
fall  in  love,  as  it  is  called,  with  each  other; 
but  at  six  months*  end,  if  you  would  throw 
them  both  into  public  life,  where  they  might 


change  partners  at  plessmv,  eaeh  vonU 
soon  forget  that  fondnesi  which  mntutl  d^ 
pendence  and  the  paucity  of  genertl  amuse- 
ment alone  had  caused,  si^  each  would 
separately  feel  deliehted  by  their  reteu^.' 

"  The  vacuity  of  life  had  at  some  nrly 
period  of  his  life  struck  so  forcibly  on  the 
mind  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it  became  byr^ 
peated  impression  his  favooritr  hypotbrsii, 
and  the  general  tenor  of  his  reaacminn 
commonly  ended  there,  wherever  thcv  might 
begin.  Such  things  therefore  n  other  phi- 
losophers o(len  attribute  to  various  and  cos- 
tradictory  causes,  appeared  to  hira  Qntform 
enough;  all  was  done  to  fill  vp  the  time, up- 
on his  principle.  I  used  to  tell  him,thstit 
was  like  the  clown's  answer  is  As  Ton  Lili« 
It,  of  *  Oh  Lord,  sir  I '  for  that  it  Btdted  rr. 
ery  occasion.  One  man,  for  example,  wit 
profligate  and  wild,  as  ire  call  it,  follawfd 
the  girls,  or  sat  still  at  the  ^lio^-Ubir. 
<  Why,  life  must  be  filled  tip,'  said  Mnoo, 
*  and  the  man  who  is  not  capable  of  iotH- 
lectual  pleasures  must  content  hinneif  with 
such  as  his  senses  csn  afi'ord.'  Aootber 
was  a  hoarder:  '  Why,  a  fellow  moa  lio 
something;  and  what  so  easy  to  a  oimw 
mind  as  nosrding  halfpence  till  they  turn 
into  sixpences?' 

*<  Avarice  was  a  vice  against  which, how- 
ever, I  never  much  hesrd  Dr.  Johoaoo  d^ 
claim,  till  one  represented  it  to  htm  coDorr^ 
ed  with  cruelty,  or  some  such  dis^H'ttl 
companion.  *  Do  not,'  said  be,  *  disiooorigt 
your  children  from  hoarding,  if  they  hare  i 
taste  to  it:  whoever  lays  up  Uapesoyiv 
ther  than  part  with  it  for  a  eake,  at  le»t  ii 
not  the  slave  of  gross  appetite;  tod  flh<nii 
besides  a  preference  always  to  be  laleeiBM) 
of  the  future  to  the  pivsent  mooeot.  m 
a  mind  may  be  made  a  good  one;  bvt  we 
natural  soend thrill,  who  gra^  his  pl^ 
sures  greedily  and  coarsely,  and  caw  wr 
nothing  but  immediate  indulgence,  tt  xttf 
little  to  be  valued  above  a  negro.' 

"  He  hated  disguise,  and  onbody  tt»> 
trated  it  so  readily.  1  showed  him  a  kttff 
written  to  a  eommon  friend,  who  ww» 
some  loss  for  the  explanation  of  it  *  w  h|> 
ever  wrote  it,'  aays  our  Doctor,  *  ffltild,  ij  ^ 
chose  it,  make  himself  understood;  hot  l» 
the  letter  of  sn  tmharraaed  man,  air;* «» 
so  the  event  proved  it  to  be. 

"  Mysteriousness  in  trifles  offended  m 
on  every  side:  *  it  commonly  ended  in  g»"'j^ 
he  said;  *  for  those  who  begin  hy  eonc^ 
ment  of  innocent  things  will  mob  w» 
something  to  hide  which  they  ^•^  "JJ 
bring  to  Tight.'  He  Uierefore  y  "i* 
sn  openness  of  ccNidoct,  in  ^'^^'"'^^ 'ff^i!! 
larly,  *  who,'  he  observed,  '  weie  «J^  IJJ 
away,  when  children,  hy  their  deli|bi  ■•• 
power  of  smprising.*  r^ 

«« He  reoommendady  on  aoinwB"g  "^ 
the  same  prindjde,  that  iriicfl  ow  P^"^ 
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meant  to  aenre  another^  he  should  not  go 
about  it  slihr,  or,  as  we  say,  underhand,  out 
of  a  false  icfea  of  delicacy,  to  surprise  one's 
friend  with  an  iinexpected  favour;  '  which, 
ten  to  one,'  says  he,  *  fails  to  oblige  your 
acquaintance,  who  had  some  reasons  against 
such  a  mode  of  obligation,  which  you  might 
have  known  but  for  that  superfluous  cun- 
ning which  you  think  an  elegance.  Oh  ! 
never  be  seduced  by  such  fdny  pretences,' 
continued  he;  '  if  a  wench  wants  a  good 

Sown,  do  not  give  her  a  fine  smelling-bot- 
e,  becauae  that  is  more  delicate:  as  I  once 
knew  a  lady  lend  the  key  of  her  library  to  a 
poor  scribbling  dependant,  as  if  she  took 
the  woman  for  an  ostrich  that  could  digest 
iron.'  He  said,  indeed,  *  that  women  were 
very  difficult  to  be  taught  the  proper  man- 
ner of  conferring  pecuniary  favours;  that 
they  always  gave  too  much  money  or  too 
little;  for  that  they  had  an  idea  of  delicacy 
accompanying  their  gifts,  so  that  they  gen- 
erally rendertti  them  either  useless  or  ridi- 
culous.' 

'*  I  pitied  a  friend  before  him  who  had  a 
whining  wife,  that  found  every  thinff  pain- 
ful to  her,  and  nothing  pleasing — ^  He  does 
not  know  that  she  whimpers,'  savs  John- 
son: '  when  a  door  has  creaked  for  a  fort- 
night together,  you  may  observe,  the  mas- 
ter will  scarcely  give  sixpence  to  get  it 
oiled.' 

**  Of  another  lady,  more  insipid  than  of- 
fensive, I  once  heani  liim  sav,  '  She  has 
some  softness  indeed,  but  so  has  a  pillow.' 
And  when  one  observed  in  reply,  that  her 
husband's  fldelitv  and  attachment  were  ex- 
emplary, notwithstanding  this  low  account 
at  which  her  perfections  were  rated — *  Why, 
air,'  cries  the  Doctor,  *  being  married  to  those 
aleepy-fiouled  women,  is  just  like  playing  at 
c^raa  for  nothing;  no  passion  is  excited, 
and  the  time  is  filled  up.  I  do  not  howev- 
er envy  a  fellow  one  of  those  honeysuckle 
'mves,  for  my  part,  as  they  are  but  creepers 
at  best,  and  commonly  destroy  the  tree  they 
ao  tenderly  cling  about.' 

'*  Needlework  had  a  strenuous  approver 
in  Dr.  Johnson,  who  said,  <  that  one  of  the 
^reat  felicities  of  female  life  was  the  general 
consent  of  the  world,  that  they  might  amuse 
themselves  with  petty  occupations,  which 
contributed  to  the  lengthening  their  lives, 
a,tui  preserving  their  minds  in  a  state  of  san- 
ity.' *  A  man  cannot  hem  a  pocke^hand- 
kerchief,'  said  a  lady  of  quality  to  him  one 
days '  and  so  he  runs  mad,  and  torments  his 
family  and  friends.'  The  expression  struck 
faim  exceedingly,  and  when  one  acquaint- 
ance grew  troublesome,  and  another  un- 
healthy, he  used  to  quote  Lady  Frances's  ^ 
observation,  *that  a  man  cannot  hem  a 
pocket-handkerchief. ' 

*  [Lady  Finnces  Baigoyne,  dangbter  of  the  lait 
I^rd  Hali&x.— Ed.] 


**Niee  people  found  no  mercy  from  Dr. 
Johnson;  such  I  mean  as  can  dme  only  at 
four  o'clock,  who  cannot  bear  to  be  wskad 
at  an  unusual  hour,  or  miss  a  stated  meal 
without  inconvenience.  He  had  no  such 
prejudices  himself,  and  with  difficulty  for- 
gave them  in  another.  <  Delicacy  does  not 
surely  consist,'  savs  he,  <  in  impossibility  to 
be  pleased;  and  that  is  false  dignity  indeed 
which  is  content  to  depend  upon  others.' 

"  That  poverty  was  an  evil  to  be  avoided 
by  all  honest  means,  however,  no  man  was 
more  ready  to  avow :  concealed  poverty 
particularly,  which  he  said  was  the  general 
corrosive  that  destroyed  the  peace  ofabnost 
every  family;  to  which  no  evening  perhaps 
ever  returned  without  some  new  project 
for  hiding  the  sorrows  and  dangers  o^'.the 
next  day.  *  Want  of  money,'  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  'is  sometimes  concealed  under 
pretended  avarice,  and  sly  hints  of  aversion 
to  part  with  it;  sometimes  under  stormy 
anger,  and  affectation  of  boundless  raffe^ 
but  oflener  still  under  a  show  of  thought- 
less extravagance  and  gay  neglect :  "vmile 
to  a  penetrating  eye  none  of  these  wretched 
veils  suffice  to  keep  the  cruel  truth  from 
being  seen.  Poverty  is  hie  et  ubiquey'  says 
he, '  and  if  you  do  shut  the  jade  out  of  ine 
door,  she  will  always  contrive  in  some  man- 
ner to  poke  her  pale  lean  face  in  at  the  win- 
dow.' 

"  As  the  mind  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  great- 
ly expanded,  so  his  first  care  was  for  gene- 
ral, not  particular  or  petty  morality;  and 
those  teachers  had  more  of  his  blame  thai 
praise,  I  think,  who  seek  to  oppress  life  with 
unnecessary  scruples.  *  Scruples  would,' 
as  he  observed,  *  certainly  make  men  mis- 
erable, and  seldom  make  them  good.  Let 
us  ever,'  he  said,  'studiously  fly  from  those 
instructers,  against  whom  our  Saviour  de- 
nounces heavy  judgments,  for  having  bound 
up  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  laid 
them  on  the  shoulders  of  mortal  men.' 
No  one  had,  however,  higher  notions  of  the 
hard  task  of  true  Christianity  than  Johnson, 
whose  daily  terror  lest  he  had  not  done 
enough  oriffiuated  in  piety,  but  ended  in 
little  less  &an  disease.  Reasonable  with 
regard  to  others,  he  had  formed  vain  hopes 
of  performing  impossibilities  himself  j  and 
finding  his  good  works  ever  below  his  de- 
sires fmd  intent,  filled  his  imagination  with 
fears  that  he  should  never  obtain  fbrgive- 
ness  for  omissions  of  duty  and  criminal 
waste  of  time. 

"  I  used  to  tell  him  in  jest,  that  his  moral- 
ity was  easily  contented;  and  when  I  have 
said  something  as  if  the  wickedness  of  the 
world  gave  me  concern,  he  would  cry  out 
aloud  against  canting,  and  protest  that  he 
thought  there  was  very  little  gross  wicked- 
ness in  the  world,  and  still  less  of  extraor- 
dinary virtue. 

/'Though  no  man  perhaps  made  such 
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rough  i«plifls  88  Dr.  Johnson,  yet  nobody 
had  a  more  just  arersion  for  general  satire ; 
he  always  hated  and  censured  Swif\  for  his 
unproToked  bitterness  against  the  profes- 
8om  of  medicine  ;  and  uwd  to  challenge  his 
friends,  when  they  lamented  the  exorbitan- 
cy of  physicians'  fees,  to  produce  him  one 
instance  of  an  estate  raised  by  physick  in 
England.  When  an  acquaintance  too  was 
one  day  exclaiming  against  the  tediousness 
of  the  law  and  its  partiality  :  *  Let  us  hear, 
sir,'  said  Johnson,  <no  general  abuse;  the 
aw  is  the  last  result  of  human  wisdom  act- 
ing upon  human  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  the  publick.' 

"Dr.  Johnson  had  indeed  a  veneration 
for  the  voice  of  mankind  beyond  what  most 
people  will  own ;  and  as  he  liberally  con- 
fetted  that  all  his  own  disappointments 
proceeded  from  himself,  he  hated  to  hear 
others  complain  of  general  injustice.  I  re- 
member when  lamentation  was  made  of  the 
neglect  shewed  to  Jeremiah  Markland  ^,  a 

^  [Mr.  Markland,  who  has  fiiTOiired  the  Editor 
with  many  kind  and  useful  luggeationB,  obserres 
on  this  paaaage,  that  **  Johnaon'a  censure  was  nn- 
deserv^Q.  Jeremiah  Markland  was  certainly  no 
growler.  He  sought  for,  because  he  loyed,  re- 
tirement; and  rejected  all  the  honours  and  re- 
wards which  were  liberally  offered  to  his  accept- 
ance. During  a  loog  life,  he  devoted  himself 
unceasingly  to  those  puisuits  for  which  he  was 
best  fitted,  collating  the  clasncs,  and  iUustrating 
the  ScripCuresL  *  &qaintnr  alii  famam,  ancupeo- 
tur  Divitias,  hie  ilia  ocuhs  iiretortiB  oontemplatus, 
poet  teiga  conslanter  reiecit ....  In  solitndinem 
■e  recepit,  stndiis  escolendis  et  pauperibns  suble- 
▼andis  nnksd  inteatus.'  Such  is  the  character 
given  of  Markland  by  his  pupil  and  friend  Edward 
Clarke."     Mrs.  Piozzi's  flippant  expression  (*'a 

freat  philologist  as  some  one  ventured  to  call 
im  ")  will  excite  a  smile,  when  we  recollect  what 
Markland  has  done  as  a  philologist,  and  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  has  been  held  both  by  the  most 
learned  of  his  contemporaries  (including  John- 
son himself),  and  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
of  our  own  time.  Dr.  Bumey,  in  a  tone  of  the 
highest  panegyric,  numbered  him  with  Bentley, 
Dawes,  Toup,  and  Ponon  ;  and  a  still  later  wri- 
ter has  thus  candidly  enumerated  his  merits : 
"  Markland  was  endowed  with  a  respectable  por- 
tion of  Judgment  and  sagacity.  He  was  veiy  la- 
borious, loved  retirement,  and  spent  a  long  life  ia 
the  smdy  of  the  Gieek  and  Latin  languages.  For 
modesty,  eandour,  litenry  honesty,  and  ooaiteo«»> 
ness  to  other  schotars,  he  is  jastly  coaexiered  as 
the  mode  whieh  o^gbt  to  be  propoecd  for  tfie  imi- 
tation of  evenr  critic." — Quart,  iZev.  vol.  vii.  p. 
442:  so  far  Mr.  Markland.  It  ii  but  just  to  all 
parties,  that  the  Editor  should  add,  that  (whatev- 
er Johnson  may  have  said  in  the  current  of  con- 
vemtion,  and  probably  in  allusion  to  some  mi- 
nute and  unrecorded  circumstance)  he  had  a' fixed 
respect  for  the  talents  and  character  of  Markland. 
For  it  will  be  seen  hereaf^  that  on  the  20th  Oct 
178S,  be  wrote  to  Mr.  Niehob,  uiging  him  to  ob- 
tab  some  reeoid  of  the  life  of  MarAnd,  whom. 


great  philoloeist,  as  some  one  te&tund  lo 
call  him — *  m  is  a  BcholirnndoubtHljyiiri* 
replied  Dr.  Johnson  ;  '  but  remenber  tktt 
he  would  ran  from  the  wotM,  and  that  it  ii 
not  the  worlds  btisinen  to  run  lAer  hhn. 
I  hate  a  fellow  whom  pnde ,  or  eowardic^, 
or  laeiness,  drives  into  a  corner,  and  dnra 
nothing  when  he  is  there  but  sit  and^roe/: 
let  him  come  out  as  I  do,  and  hark,* 

**  Dr.  Johnson's  knowledge  of  lilprary 
history  was  extensive  and  aurpritio? ;  lie 
knew  every  adventure  of  every  book  m 
could  name  almost,  and  was  excefdiDely 
pleased  with  the  opportunity  wfatch  writing 
the  poets'  lives  gave  hira  to  diiplaj  it 
He  loved  to  he  set  at  work,  and  was  sjny 
when  he  came  to  the  end  of  theboainnBhe 
was  aboat. 

"  « Alas,  madam  ! »  continued  be,  'how 
few  books  are  there  of  which  oneertr  no 
possibly  arrive  at  the  Isti  page !  Wm 
there  ever  yet  any  thing  wntten  by  Bew 
man  that  was  wi^ed  tonger  by  its  rraii- 
ers,  excepting  Don  Quixote,  R<ibin«n 
Crusoe,  and  the  Pilgrim's  ProgTvn?'  i<- 
ter  Homer's  Iliad,  Dr.  Johnson  eooffwd 
that  the  work  of  CenranteswasthegrriM 
in  the  world,  speaking  of  it,  I  neaa,  is  a 
book  of  entertainment. 

««  He  had  sometimes  fiU  of  reading  ftrj 
violent ;  and  when  he  was  in  earnest  aboit 

fetting  through  some  particular  pag(*i  ^ 
have  heard   htm  say  he  nerer  read  bat 
one  book  s,  which  he  *did  not  conader  it 

with  Jortin  and  Tbirlbj,  he  eallstbres  coatof*' 
laries  of  great  eminence. — Ed.} 

*  [Ob  this  paasage  Mr.  Maleae,  ta  bs  »• 
notea,  saye»  ••  Here  u>€  have  tmelktrffm^ 
aageiation.  8ke  doe$  nof  «f ate  wftca  kt  wdi 
ilSe  deelarainm.  it  migki  kme  lets  is  1?^ 
Ofitf  tfi  <^  nf6«eftienl  mnr«e«a  f esra  k  MflJ 

hoMe  read  MO  beake  tkra^k  ferktf$,  llMf* 
it  certainly  wa$  net  Aw  ueuai  cwslwO^*^ 
Can  the  reader  discover  on  what  ytsa^  * 
statement  is  called  a  gross  tsuggerwtie^  sba 
Mr.  Malone  admits  that  it  aocoida  wkh  Jaks^** 


ueual  custom?    But  we  have  maajr , 

Boswell  which  corroboiate  Mb.  Pkan'i  t ■ 

(see  for  histance  vol.  i  p.  810,  sad  ^.  ^» 
June,  1784.)  TheobeerralMBtooaslotbcli^^ 
having  made  no  aUowance  for  the  dcte  at  «vt 
Johnson  spoke,  came  rather  UiioiuiiftBrtf  «■ 
Mr.  Malone, who  has laborioady msdaatfW' 
rate  blunder  of  tho  aame  kind  that  he  isfsl*  * 
Mm.  Piosci :  when  iohnsos  ebstffed,«a'^  ^ 
148,  that  *« TheasBa  ib  Kampii  w«  «<  t*^ 
been  printed,  in  one  laaguage  eraaalhari*  ■**? 
times  aa  tbeae  have  been moBtftsaaositft^ff*' 
out,"  Mr.  Maleoe,  with  gnat  ^avily,  ii*^^ 
*•  thit  as  imfrohabU^  bttamti,  •uoriiH^ 
aeanmi,  tkert  wmMCkmoe  heim  *••«*?!!!; 
that  being  thtnwmbtr of  mmtkiheifnt^^ 
ofMi  1792,"  (mile, /oc.  ^)  BeaawsBa**' 
book  was  poblMhed  in  1791,  Mr.  Makaanata 
hia  calcalaUon  oa  that  year,  witbsat  i^aaa* 
either  to  the  year  in  whieb  Jokasoa  fiui^^ 
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obligatorv,  Ihioiiffh  in  his  whole  tifo  (and 
Lady  Mary  "^^riley^  Letters  was  the 
book),  he  would  be  quite  lost  to  company, 
and  withdraw  all  his  attention  to  what  he 
was  reading,  without  the  smallest  know- 
ledge or  care  about  the  noise  made  around 
him.  His  deafness  made  such  conduct  less 
odd  and  less  difficult  to  him  than  it  would 
have  been  to  another  man;  but  his  advising 
others  to  take  the  same  method,  and  pull  a 
little  book  out  when  they  were  not  enter- 
tained with  what  was  going  forward  in 
society,  seemed  more  likdy  to  advance  the 

J[rowth  of  science  than  of  polished  manners, 
or  which  he  always  pretended  extreme 
reneration. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  great  reader  of 
French  literature,  and  delighted  exceedinff- 
ly  in  Boileau*s  works.  Moliere,  I  think, 
lie  had  hardly  sufficient  taste  of ;  and  he 
used  to  condemn  me  for  preferring  La 
Bnayere  to  the  Due  de  Rochefoucault, 
'  who,*  he  said,  '  was  the  only  gerUlevMti 
writer  who  wrote  like  a  professed  authour.' 
''The  recollection  of  such  reading  as  had 
delighted  him  iu  his  infancy,  made  him  al- 
ways persist  in  fancying  that  it  was  the 
onlv'  reading  which  could  please  an  infant ; 
and  he  usmI  to  condemn  me  for  putting 
Newbery's  books  into  their  hands  as  too 
trifling  to  engage  their  attention.  *  Babies 
do  not  want,'  said  he,  *  to  hear  about 
babies ;  they  hke  to  be  told  of  giants  and 
easCJes,  and  of  somewhat  which  can  stretch 
and  stimulate  their  little  minds.'  When  in 
answer  I  would  urge  the  numerous  editions 
and  quick  sale  of  Tommy  Prudent  or  Goody 
Two  Shoes, '  Remember  always,'  said  he, 
*  thai  the  parents  Inty  the  books,  and  that 
the  chiklren  never  read  them.'  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld  however  had  his  beat  praise  i,  and 
deserved  it;  no  man  was  more  struck  than 
Dr.  Johnson  with  voluntary  descent  from 
poflsible  splendour  to  painful  duty. 

**  The  remembrance  of  what  had  passed 
in  his  own  childhood  msde  Dr.  Johnson 
very  solicitous  to  preserve  the  felicity  of 
children ;  and  when  he  had  persuaded  Dr. 
Sumner  s  to  remit  the  tasks  usually  given  to 
fill  up  boys'  time  during  the  holidays,  he  re- 
joiced exceedanglv  in  the  success  of  his  ne- 
gotiatioo,  and  told  me  thst  he  had  never 
ceased  representing  to  all  the  eminent 
schoolmasters  in  England,  the  absurd  ty- 
ranny of  poisoning  the  hour  of  permitted 
pleasure,  oy  keeping  future  misery  before 
the  children's  eyes,  and  tempting  them  by 


in.  Of,  what  is  more  important,  to  the 

period  at  which  the  obtervatkni,  which  Johogoo 
eoly  qaotad,  maMoriginaily  made. — Ed.] 

I  [This  ii  not  conratent  with  hif  ofNuioa  bo- 
totm  reeorded  {tmte,  p.  21),  of  this  bdy's  work 
fbr  the  instraction  of  youth. — ^Ed.] 

'  (BUsisr  of  Hanow/— En.] 


bribery  or  falsehood  to  avado  it,  '  Bcib 
Sumner,'  said  he,  <  however,  I  have  at 
length  prevailed  upon  :  I  know  not  indeed 
whether  his  tenderness  was  persuaded,  or 
his  reason  convinced,  but  the  eflfect  will  al- 
ways be  the  same.  Poor  Dr.  Sumner  died, 
however,  before  the  next  vacation.' 

"  Dr.  Johnson  was  of  opinion,  too,  that 
young  people  should  have  ^onh'ee  not  gen^ 
eral  rules  given  lor  their  direction.  <  My 
mother,'  said  he,  <  was  always  telling  me 
that  I  did  not  behave  myself  properly ;  that 
1  should  endeavour  to  learn  henaviour^  and 
such  cant :  but  when  I  rephed,  that  she 
ought  to  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  what  to 
avoid,  her  admonitions  were  commonly,  for 
that  time  at  least,  at  an  end.' 

'<  This,  I  fear,  was  however  at  best  a  mo- 
mentary refuge,  found  out  by  perverseness  '. 
No  man  knew  better  than  Johnson  in  how 
many  nameless  and  numberless  actions 
behaviour  consists :  sctions  which  can 
scarcely  be  reduced  to  rule,  and  which  come 
under  no  description.  Of  these  he  retained 
so  many  very  strange  ones,  that  I  supixise 
no  one  who  saw  his  odd  manner  of  gesticu- 
lating much  blamed  or  wondered  at  the 
good  lady's  solicitude  concerning  her  son's 
behaviour, 

"  Though  he  was  attentive  to  the  peace 
of  children  in  general,  no  man  had  a  strong- 
er contempt  than  he  for  such  parents  as 
openly  profess  that  they  cannot  govern 
their  children.  '  How,'  says  he,  *  is  an 
army  governed  ?  Such  people,  for  the  most 
part,  multiply  prohibitions  till  obedience 
oecomes  impossiole,  and  authority  appears 
absurd  ;  and  never  suspect  that  they  tease 
their  family,  their  friends,  and  themselves, 
only  because  conversation  runs  low,  and 
something  must  be  said.' 

'*  Dr.  Johnson's  knowledge  and  esteem 
of  what  we  call  low  or  coarse  life  was  iiw 
deed  prodigious ;  and  he  did  not  like  thst 
the  upper  ranks  should  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  the  vforid.  Sir  Josh  us  Rey^ 
nolds  said  one  day,  that  nobody  vfore  laced 
coats  now;  and  that  once  every  body  wore 
them.  <  See  now,'  says  Johnson,  '  how 
absurd  that  is ;  as  if  the  bulk  of  mankind 
consisted  of  fine  gentlemen  that  came  to 
him  to  sit  for  their  pictures.  If  every  man 
who  wears  a  laced  coat  (that  he  can  pay 
for)  was  extirpated,  who  would  miss 
them  ? '  With  all  this  haughty  contempt 
of  eentility,  no  praise  was  more  welcome 
to  Dr.  Johnson  than  that  which  ssid  he 
had  the  notions  or  manners  of  a  gentle 
man  :  which  character  I  have  heara  him 
define  with  accuracy  and  describe  with  el^ 
gance. 

"  I  was  ssying  to  a  friend  one  day,  tliat  I 
did  not  like  goose;  one  smells  it  so  while 

'  [See  ante,  p.  206.^En.] 
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it  18  roasting,  said  I.  *  But  you,  madam,' 
replies  the  Coctor, '  have  been  at  all  times  a 
fortunate  woman,  having  always  had  your 
hunger  so  forestalled  bv  indulgence,  that 
you  never  experienced  the  delight  of  smell- 
m%  your  dinner  beforehand.'  Which 
pleasure,  answered  I,  pertly,  is  to  be  en- 
joyed in  perfection  by  such  as  have  the 
Happiness  to  pass  through  Porridge-Island  ^ 
of  a  morning.  *  Come,  come,'  says  he 
gravely, '  let 's  have  no  sneering  at  what  is 
serious  to  so  many:  hundreds  of  your 
fellow-creatures,  dear  lady,  turn  another 
way,  ttiat  they  may  not  be  tempted  by  the 
luxuries  of  Porridge-Island  to  wish  for 
gratifications  they  are  not  able  to  obtain: 
you  are  certainly  not  better  than  all  of 
them;  give  God  thanks  that  you  are  hap- 
pier.' 

^  I  received  on  another  occosion  as  just  a 
rebuke  from  Dr.  Johnson,  for  an  offence 
of  the  same  nature,  and  hope  I  took  care 
never  to  provoke  a  third;  for  afler  a  very 
long  summer  particularly  hot  and  dry,  I 
was  wishing  naturally,  out  thoughtlessly, 
for  some  ram  to  lay  the  dust  as  We  drove 
along  the  Surrey  roads.  '  I  cannot  bear,' 
replied  he«  with  much  asperity  and  an  al- 
tered look,  '  when  I  know  how  many  poor 
families  will  perish  next  winter  for  want  of 
that  bread  which  the  present  drought  will 
deny  them,  to  hear  ladies  sighing  for  rain, 
only  that  their  complexions  may  not  suffer 
from  the  heat,  or  their  clothes  be  incom- 
moded by  the  dust: — ^for  shame {  leave  off 
such  foppisli  lamentations,  and  study  to  re- 
lieve those  whose  distresses  are  real.' 

''But  it  was  never  against  people  of 
coarse  life  that  his  contempt  was  expressed, 
while  poverty  of  sentimefU  in  men  who 
considered  themselves  to  be  company  for 
the  varlouTy  as  he  called  it,  was  what  he 
would  not  bear. 

''Even  dress  itself^  when  it  resembled 
that  of  the  vulgar,  offended  him  exceeding- 
ly; and  when  he  had  condemned  me  many 
Cimes  for  not  adorning  my  children  with 
more  show  than  I  thought  useful  or  elegant, 
I  presented  a  little  girl  to  him  who  came 
o 'visiting  one  evening  covered  with  shining 

'  Ponidge-Uand  is  a  mean  itreet  m  London, 
filled  with  cook-«hop8  for  the  conFenience  of  the 

Eoorer  inhabitants;  the  real  name  of  it  I  know  not, 
at  snspect  that  which  it  is  generally  known  by, 
to  have  been  originally  a  term  of  derision. — ^Pi- 
ozzi.  [**  It  18  no/  a  ttreet,  bat  a  paved  alley 
near  the  charch  of  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields." — 
Malone  MS.  These  are  the  kind  of  errors  on 
which  Mr.  MeAone  founds  his  violent  censoras  of 
Mrs.  Piozzi's  tnaeeuraet/,  which  he  often  calls 
faUehood;  bat  the  lady  may  surely  be  foigf ven 
if  she,  in  her  inezperienee,  calls  that  a  '*  mean 
ttreet  '*  which  the  mere  accorate  Malone,  prob- 
ably by  penonal  iiMpection,  fikund  to  be  a  paved 
allsy.— £d.]  { 


ornaments,  to  see  if  he  would  approve  of 
the  appearance  she  made.  >^Kn  tJiey 
were  gone  home,  *  Well,  sir,'  laid  1,  *  how 
did  you  like  miss.'  I  hope  she  ws)faw 
enough .' '  'It  was  the  finery  of  a  beggar,' 
said  he,  <  and  you  knew  it  was;  die  looked 
like  a  native  of  Cow-lane  dressed  up  to  be 
carried  to  Bartholomew  fair.'  His  repri- 
mand to  another  lady  for  crossing  her  little 
child's  handkerchief  before,  and  by  thit 
operation  dragging  down  its  head  oddly  and 
unintentionally,  was  on  the  saine  principle. 
'  It  is  the  beggar's  fear  of  cold,'  said  ne,  *  that 
prevails  over  such  parents,  and  so  they  poll 
the  poor  thing's  head  down,  and  nve  it  the 
look  of  a  baby  that  plays  about  Westmin- 
ster-bridge, while  the  mother  sits  shivering 
in  a  niche.' 

"  My  compliances  [in  his  critidsDa  m 
dress],  however,  were  of  little  worth;  whil 
really  surprised  me  was  the  victoiy  he 
gained  over  a  lady  little  accustomed  toco^ 
tradiction,  who  had  dressed  herself  for 
church  at  Streatham  one  Sunday  moroiog, 
in  a  manner  he  did  not  approve,  and  to 
whom  he  said  such  sharp  and  pnngeot 
things  concerning  her  hat,  her  gowD,  iu. 
that  she  hastened  to  change  them,  a&d  ^^ 
turning  quite  another  figure  received  bis 
applause,  and  thanked  him  for  his  rq)mo^ 
much  to  the  amazement  of  her  hosbaKJ, 
who  could  scarcely  believe  his  own  eira. 

*'  Another  lady,  whose  accompliahmeats 
he  never  denied,  came  to  our  house  one  day 
covered  with  diamonds,  feathers,  k/t.  aad 
he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  chat  with  her 
as  usual.  I  asked  him  why,  wheo  the 
company  was  gone.  *Why,  her  head 
looked  so  like  that  of  a  woman  who  iha« 

guppets,'  said  he,  •  and  her  voice  so  coo- 
rmed  the  fancv,  that  I  could  not  bear  ber 
to-day  5  when  she  wears  a  large  cap,  I  an 
talk  to  her.' 

"  When  the  ladies  wore  lace  trimininp 
to  their  clothes,  he  expT€«8ed  his  contempt 
of  the  reigning  fashion  in  these  terms:  'A 
Brussels  trimming  is  like  bread-aaoce,' 
said  he,  *  it  takes  away  the  gk)w  of  cokwr 
from  the  ^own,  and  gives  you  nothing  in- 
stead of  it ;  but  sauce  was  invesud  to 
heighten  the  flavour  of  our  food,  and  tiiiB- 
ming  is  an  ornament  to  the  manteiVt  ^  ^} 
is  nothing.  Learn,'  said  he,  *  that  there  n 
propriety  or  impropriety  in  every  thiog 
how  slight  soever,  and  get  at  the  gwrw 
principles  of  dress  and  oi  behavk>ur;  if^ 
then  transgress  them,  you  will  at  W 
know  that  Uiey  are  not  observed.'  ^^ 
"  It  was  indeed  astonishing  how  he  eas" 
remark  such  minuteness  with  a  sight  » 
miserably  imperfect;  but  no  accidental  po- 
sition of  a  riband  escaped  him,  so  nice  vaa 
his  observation,  and  so  rigorous  hi«  a*" 
mands  of  propriety.  ,    . 

"  When  he  turned  his  back  on  I/>rt 
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BoliiigbriAe  ^  in  the  rooros  at  BrightheLod- 
BtODe,  he  made  this  excuse:  *  1  am  not 
obliged,  sir,'  said  he  to  Mr.  Thrale,  who 
stood  by  fretting,  <  to  find  reasons  for  re- 
specting Uie  rank  of  him  who  will  not  con- 
descend to  declare  it  by  his  dress  or  some 
other  visible  mark:  what  are  stars  and 
other  signs  of  superiority  made  for? ' 

<<  All  these  exactnesses  in  a  man  who 
was  nothing  less  than  exact  himself,  made 
him  extremely  impracticable  as  an  inmate, 
though  moei  instructive  as  a  companion, 
and  useful  as  a  friend.  Mr.  Thrale,  too, 
could  sometimes  overrule  his  rigidity,  by 
saying  coldly,  *  There,  there,  now  we  have 
had  enough  for  one  lecture,  Dr.  Johnson; 
we  wiU  not  be  upon  education  any  more  till 
aAer  dinner,  if  you  please; '  or  some  such 
speech :  but  when  there  was  nobody  to  re- 
strain his  dislikes,  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  find  any  body  with  whom  he  could  con- 
verse, without  living  always  on  the  verge 
of  a  quarrel,  or  of  something  too  like  a 
qnarrd  to  be  pleasing.  I  came  into  the 
room,  for  example,  one  evening,  where  he 
and  a  gentleman,  [Mr.  Seward],  whose 
abilities  we  all  respected  exceedingly,  were 
sitting;  a  lady  ^  who  walked  in  two  minutes 
before  me  had  blown  them  both  into  a 
flame,  by  whispering  something  to  Mr. 
[Seward],  which  he  endeavoured  to  explain 
away,  so  as  not  to  affront  the  Doctor,  whose 
suspicions  were  all  alive.  'And  have  a 
care,  sir,'  said  he  just  as  I  came  in  ;  '  the 
old  lion  will  not  bear  to  be  tickled.'  The 
other  was  pale  with  rage,  the  lady  wept  at 
the  confusion  she  had  caused,  and  I  could 
only  say  with  Lady  Macbeth, 

'  Yon  've  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good 

meeting 
With  most  admired  disorder.' 

<«  Two  gentlemen,  I  perfectly  well  re- 
member, dinmg  with  us  at  Streatham  in 
the  siximner  of  1783,  when  Elliot's  brave 
defence  of  Gibraltar  was  a  subject  of  com- 
mon discourse,  one  of  these  men  naturally 
enong'h  began  some  talk  about  red-hot  balls 
thrown  with  surprising  dexterity  and  effect; 
-which  Dr.  Johnson  having  listened  some 
time  to, '  I  would  advise  you,  sir,'  said  he, 
vnth  a  cold  sneer,  '  never  to  relate  this 
story  again;  you  really  can  scarce  imagine 

*  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  316.  As  Lord  Boling- 
broke  <iid  oot  happen  to  be  a  knight  of  any  of  the 
ordera,  it  is  not  easy  to  guev  how  he  coiUd  have 
satisfied  Dr,  Johnson's  wishes. — Ed.] 

^  [The  lady's  name  was  Streatfield,  as  Mr.  Se- 
vvitni  told  nie.  She  was  very  handsome  and  a  good 
jicholar  ;  for  she  understood  Greek.  She  was  piqued 
at  Mr.  Seward's  paying  more  attention  to  Dr. 
Juhftjnn  than  to  her;  and  on  coming  in,  whis- 
pered* **  how  his  bark  sat  on  his  stomach;  *'  al- 
fudiog  to  the  roogfaness  which  she  supposed  was  in 
^r.  Sifhsamm^t  eonvenation. — Mafone  MS."} 


how  very  foor  a  figure  yon  make  in  the 
telling  of  It.'  Our  gnest  heing  hred  a 
quaker,  and,  I  helieve,  a  man  of  an  extreme- 
ly gentle  disposition,  needea  no  more  re- 
proofs for  the  same  folly;  so  if  he  ever  did 
speak  again,  it  was  in  a  k>w  voice  to  the 
friend  who  came  with  him.  The  check 
was  given  hefore  dinner,  and  afler  coffee  I 
led  the  room.  When  in  the  evening,  how- 
ever, onr  companions  had  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  Dr.  Johnson  and  myself  were  lef^ 
alone,  with  only  our  usual  family  ahout  us, 
<  I  did  not  quarrel  with  those  quaker  fel- 
lows,' said  he,  very  seriously.  •  You  did 
perfectly  right,'  replied  I ;  *  for  they  gave 
you  no  cause  of  offence.'  '  No  offence ! ' 
returned  he,  with  an  altered  voice;  '  and  is 
it  nothing  then  to  sit  whispering  together 
when  I  am  present,  without  ever  directing 
their  discourse  towards  me,  or  offering  me 
a  share  in  the  conversation.^'  *  That  was 
hecause  you  frighted  him  who  spoke  first 
ahout  those  hot  balls.'  *  Why,  madam,  if 
a  creature  is  neither  capable  of  giving  digni- 
ty to  falsehood,  nor  willing  to  remain  con- 
tented with  the  truth,  he  deserves  no  bet- 
ter treatment  3.' 

"Dr.  Johnson's  fixed  incredulity*  of 
every  thing  he  heard,  and  his  little  care 
to  conceal  that  incredulity,  was  teasing 
enough,  to  be  sure  ;  and  I  saw  Mr.  Sharp  ^ 
was  pained  exceedingly,  when  relating  the 
history  of  a  hurricane  that  happened  about 
that  lime  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  for 

'  [Mr.  Malone,  in  his  MS.  notes,  is  very  indig- 
nant that  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  omitted  to  state  what 
the  story  was  which  produced  this  observation, 
and  because  she  has  not  done  so,  questions  the  ve- 
racity of  the  whole  anecdote;  but  this  is  very  un- 
just. Mrs.  Piozzi 's  object  was  to  exhibit  John- 
8on*8  manners,  and  not  to  record  the  minute  de- 
tails of  the  quaker 's  story. — Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Malone,  in  his  MS.  notes,  observes  on 
this  passage,  '*  Here  is  another  gross  misrep- 
resentation.    He  had  no  fixed  incredulity 
concerning  every  thing  he  heard ;  hut  he  had 
observed  the  great  laxity  with  which  almost 
every  story  is  told,  and  therefore  always  ex- 
amined it  accurately y  and  frequently  found 
some  gross  exaggeration.     The  writer  herself 
had  not  the  smallest  regard  for  truth,  as  John- 
son told  Mr.  Boswell  {see  his  Life  of  John- 
son),  and  hence  this  scrutinising  habit  of  her 
guest  was  to  her  a  very  sore  subject.**    On 
this  the  Editor  must  take  leave  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Malone's  observation  defeats  itself;   because  if 
Dr.  Johnson's  incredulity  was  a  sore  subject  with 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  she  cannot  be  blamed  for  recordiqg 
it.     Mr.  Malone  might  have  questioned  Ytet  judg- 
ment, in  supposing  that  Johnson  was  equally  in- 
credulous as  to  other  persons,  but  not  her  sincm- 
ty,  in  describing  him  as  she  found  him;  and  if 
he  found  almost  every  story  told  with  great 
laxity,  is  it  surprisina  that  he  should  have  an  ha- 
bitual incredulity  ? — Ed.] 
I      *  [See  ante,  p.  69.— Ed.] 
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aught  I  know,  he  had  himself  lost  Bome 
friends  too,  he  observed  Dr.  Johnson  be- 
lieved not  a  syllable  of  the  account  <  For 
'tis  80  easy,'  says  he,  *  for  a  man  to  fill  his 
mouth  with  wonder,  and  run  about  telling 
the  lie  before  it  can  be  detected,  that  I 
have  no  heart  to  believe  hurricanes  easily 
raised  by  the  first  inventor,  and  blown  for- 
wards by  thousands  more.'  I  asked  him 
once  if  he  believed  the  story  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Lisbon  by  an  earthquake,  when  it 
first  happened.  *  Oh  I  not  for  six  months,' 
said  he,  <  at  least.  I  did  think  that  story  too 
dreadful  to  be  credited,  and  can  hardly  vet 
persuade  myself  that  it  was  true  to  the  full 
extent  we  all  of  us  have  heard.' 

"  Though  thus  uncommonly  ready  both 
to  give  ana  take  ofience.  Dr.  Johnson  had 
many  rigid  maxims  concerning  the  necessity 
of  continued  softness  and  compliance  of  dis- 
position :  and  when  I  once  mentioned  Shen- 
stone's  idea,  that  some  little  quarrel  among 
lovers,  relations,  and  friends,  was  useful, 
and  contributed  to  their  general  happiness 
upon  the  whole,  by  making  the  soul  reel  her 
emstic  force,  and  return  to  the  beloved  ob- 
ject with  renewed  delieht:  *  Why,  what  a 
Jrenicious  maxim  is  tnis  now,'  cried  Dr. 
ohnson :  *  all  quarrels  ought  to  be  avoided 
studiously,  particularly  conjugal  ones,  as  no 
one  can  possibly  tell  where  tney  may  end; 
besides  tnat  lastinjg;  dislike  is  often  the  con- 
sequence of  occasional  disgust,  and  that  the 
cup  of  life  is  surely  bitter  enough,  without 
squeezing  in  the  hateful  rind  of  resentment' 

"  A  very  ignorant  young  fellow,  who  had 
plaffued  us  aU  for  nine  or  ten  months,  died 
at  last  consumptive:  <I  think,'  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  when  he  heard  the  news, '  I  am 
afraid  I  should  have  been  more  concerned 

for  the  death  of  the  dog;  but '  hesitate 

ing  awhile,  <  I  am  not  wrong  now  in  all  this, 
for  the  dog  acted  up  to  his  character  on 
every  occasion  that  we  know;  but  that 
dunce  of  a  fellow  helped  forward  the  gene- 
ral disgrace  of  humanity.'  •  Why,  dear 
sir,'  said  I,  <  how  odd  you  are !  you  have 
often  said  the  lad  was  not  capable  of  re- 
ceiving farther  instruction.'  <  He  was,'  re- 
plied the  Doctor,  *  like  a  corked  bottle,  with 
a  drop  of  dirty  water  in  it,  to  be  sure;  one 
might  pump  upon  it  forever  without  the 
smallest  efiiect;  but  when  every  method  to 
open  and  clean  it  had  been  tried  [in  vain}, 
you  would  not  have  me  grieve  that  the  bot- 
tle was  broke  at  last' 

*'  This  was  the  same  youth  who  told  us 
he  had  been  reading  Lucius  Florus;  Fiorus 
Delphini  was  the  phrase:  and,  *  my  moth- 
er,' said  he,  '  thought  it  had  something  to 
do  with  Delphos:  but  of  that  I  know  no- 
thing.' *  Who  rounded  Rome,  then?'  in- 
quired Mr.  Thrale.  The  lad  replied, 
*  Romulus.'  *  And  who  succeeded  Romu- 
lus?'  said  I.  A  long  pause,  and  apparently 
distressful  hesitation,  followed  the  difficult 


qaestion.  '  Why  will  yooiikluiialenM 
that  he  does  not  comprehoid?'  Mid  Dr. 
Johnson,  enraged.  *  You  mi^ht  ii  veil  M 
him  tell  vou  who  phlebotomned  RoDaJQi 
This  fellow*s  dulness  is  elastic/ eontlDoed 
he, '  and  all  we  do  is  but  like  kickiDf  ti  • 
woolsack.'  The  pains  he  took  however  to 
obtain  the  young  man  more  patieDtinstrw- 
tors  were  many,  and  oflenumei  repeatnl. 
He  was  put  under  the  care  of  a  cleiigyiiiaB 
in  a  distant  province ;  and  Dr.  JohuoB 
used  both  to  write  and  talk  to  his  frifodcoo- 
cerning  his  education. 

"  A  ^oung  fellow,  JesB  confident  of  kii 
own  abilities,  lamenting  one  day  that  he lud 
lost  all  his  Greek — *  I  believe  it  happeaeii 
at  the  same  time,  sir,' said  JohiiBon,'thitl 
k)8t  all  my  large  estate  in  Yorkshire.' 

*'  Of  a  Jamaica  gentleman,  then  kuij 
dead,  he  said — <  He  will  not,  whither  he  is 
now  gone,  find  much  difference,  I  believe, 
either  in  the  climate  or  the  company.' 

"  Returning  home  one  day  nun  diuaf 
at  the  chaplains'  table  >,  be  told  me,  that 
Dr.  Gokismith  had  given  a  very  ooattcal 
and  unnecessarily  exact  recital  there  o(  ius 
own  feelings  when  his  play  was  him; 
telling  the  company  how  he  went  indeed  to 
the  Literary  Club  at  night,  and  chatted  ^ly 
among  his  friends,  as  if  nothing  hid  hap' 
pened  amiss;  that  to  impress  them  still  dor 
forcibly  with  an  idea  of  his  nagnsaifliitY, 
he  even  sung  his  favourite  song  shoot 'is 
old  woman  totied  in  a  l^ankit  uuritn 
time*  a$  h^h  oi  the  mooit;'  'bat  sli  thb 
while  I  was  suffering  horrid  tortmeit'  wd 
he,  <  and  verily  believe  that  if  I  bsd  p«tj| 
bit  into  my  mouth  it  would  have  stnogled 
me  on  the  spot,  I  was  so  excessively  ill;  ^^ 
I  made  more  noise  than  usual  to  eovrr  ill 
that;  and  so  they  never  perocived mvn^ 
eating,  nor  I  believe  at  all  imaged  to  tbes- 
selves  the  anguish  of  my  heart:  bat  i|ri^ 
all  were  gone  except  Johnson  here,  I  hvnt 
out  a-crymg,  and  even  ewnt  that  I  w»*j 
never  write  again.'    *  All  which,  doctor, 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  amazed  at  hisodd  fnw- 
ness,  <  I  thought  had  been  aseeret  betmes 
you  and  me;  and  I  am  sure  I  ^*{fj|J 
have  said  any  thing  about  it  tx  the  worn. 
Now  see,'  repeated  he  when  b*  *^  7* 
story,  <  what  a  figure  a  man  iD>^.f  ^ 
thus  unaccountably  chooses  to  be  thefngw 
narrator  of  his  own  disgrace.    Bfdi^t^ 
oUo,  ed  i  peneieri  etretU,  was  a  pw«^ 
made  on  purpose  for  such  mortals,  to  ^ 
people,  ifpossible,  from  being  thus  the  her- 
alds of  their  own  shame :  for  whatcoinp»j 
sion  can  they  gain  by  such  silly  narrstiv«- 
No  man  should  be  expected  to  sppiihiie 
with  the  sorrows  of  vanity.    If  then  y^ 
are  mortified  by  any  ill  usage,  whether  r» 
or  supposed,  keep  at  least  the  •^!^ 
such  mortifications  to  yourself,  and  forbetf 

>  [At  6t  JanraB*a  palaoe.-'Cv.] 
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to  proelaiin  how  meanly  yon  are  thought 
on  Dy  othersy  unlera  you  desire  to  be  mean- 
ly thought  of  by  ail.' 

**  Poor  GoldBmith  was  to  him  indeed  like 
the  earthen  pot  to  the  iron  one  in  Fontaine's 
fables:  it  had  been  better  for  him,  perhaps, 
that  tney  had  changed  companions  of\ener; 
vet  no  experience  of  his  antagonist's  strength 
hindered  him  from  continuing  the  contest. 
He  used  to  remind  me  always  of  that  verse 
in  Demi, 

'  H  poTer  oomo  che  non  len'  era  accorto, 
Aodava  combaUendo— ed  era  morto.' 

"  Du  Johnson  made  him  a  comical  an- 
swer one  day,  when  seeming  to  rerane  at 
the  success  of  Beattie*8  Essay  on  Truth. 
'  Here 's  such  a  stir,'  said  he,  *  about  a  fellow 
that  has  written  one  book,  and  I  haTs  writ- 
ten many.'    *  Ah,  Doctor,'  said  his  friend, 

*  there  go  two<ind-forty  sixpences,  you 
know,  to  one  guinea.' 

**  Garrick  aaid  to  Dr.  Johnson  one  day, 
'  Why  did  not  you  make  me  a  tory,  when 
we  lived  so  much  together?  you  k)ve  to 
make  peoole  tones.'  <  iVhy,'  said  Johnson, 
pulling  a  heap  of  half-pence  from  his  pock- 
et, <  did  not  tne  king  make  these— guineas  ? ' 

*<  But  however  roughly  he  might  be  sud- 
denly provoked  to  treat  a  harmless  exertion 
of  vanity,  he  did  not  wish  to  inflict  the 
pain  he  gave,  and  was  sometimes  very  sor- 
ry when  he  perceived  tlie  people  to  smart 
more  than  tney  deserved.  *  How  harshly 
you  treated  that  man  to-day,'  said  I  once, 

*  who  harangued  us  so  about  gardening ! ' 

*  I  am  sorrV)'  said  he,  <  if  I  vexed  the  crea- 
ture, for  there  certainly  is  no  harm  in  a 
fellow's  rattling  a  raitk^oxs  only  do  'nt  let 
him  tliink  that  he  thunder t.* 

**  VTe  were  speaking  of  a  gentleman  who 
ksived  his  friend — '  Make  him  prime  minis- 
ter,' said  Johnson,  *  and  see  how  k>ng  his 
friend  will  be  remembered.'  But  be  had  a 
rougher  answer  for  me,  when  I  commended 
a  amnon  preached  by  an  intimate  acquaints 
ance  of  our  own  at  the  trading  end  of  the 
town.  *  What  was  the  subject,  madam? ' 
aaid  Dr.  Johnson*  *  Friendship,  sir,'  repli- 
ed I.  '  Whv  now,  is  it  not  strange  that  a 
wise  nan,  like  our  dear  little  Evans,  should 
take  it  in  his  head  to  preach  on  such  a  sub- 
wet,  in  a  place  where  no  one  can  be  think- 
mg  of  it? '  *  Why,  what  are  they  thinking 
upon,  sir?'  said  I.  'Why,  the  men  are 
thinking  on  their  money,  I  suppose,  and  the 
women  ate  thinking  or  their  mops.' 

^  I  have  mentioned  before,  tnat  old  age 
had  irery  little  of  Dr.  Johnson's  reverence: 

*  A  man  commonly  grew  wickeder  as  he 
grew  older/  he  said,  *  at  least  he  but  chang- 
ed the  vices  of  youth,  headstrong  passion 
and  wUd  temerity,  for  treacherous  caution 
Mid  desire  to  circumvent  I  am  alwavs,' 
said  he, '  on  the  young  people's  ads,  wboi 


there  is  a  dispute  between  them  and  the  old 
ones|  for  you  have  at  least  a  chance  for  vir- 
tue till  age  has  withered  its  very  root.' 
While  we  were  talking,  my  mother's  span- 
iel, whom  he  never  loved,  stole  our  toast 
and  butter:  « Fie,  Belle! »  said  I,  *  you  used 
to  be  upon  honour.'    •  Yes,  madam,'  replied 
Johnson, '  but  Belle  grows  old.*    His  rea- 
son for  hating  the  dog  was,  *  because  she 
was  a  professed  favourite,'  he  said,  *  and 
because  her  lady  ordered  her  from  time  to 
time  to  be  washed  and  combed :  a  foolish 
trick,'  said  he, '  and  an  assumption  of  supe- 
riority that  every  one's  nature  revolts  at; 
so  because  one  must  not  wish  ill  to  the  lady 
in  such  cases,'  continued  he,  '  one  curses 
the  cur.'    The  truth  is.  Belle  was  not  well- 
behaved,  and  being  a  large  spaniel,  was 
troublesome  enough  at  dinner  with  frequent 
solicitations  to  be  fed.     '  This  animal,'  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  one  day, '  would  have  been  of 
extraordinary  merit  and  value  in  the  state 
of  Lycurgus;  for  she  condemns  one  to  the 
exertion  of  perpetual  vigilance.' 

*<  Though  apt  enough  to  take  sudden  lik- 
ings or  aversions  to  people  he  occasionally 
met,  he  would  never  hastily  pronounce 
upon  their  character:  and  when,  seeing  him 
justly  delighted  with  Dr.  Solander's^  con- 
versation, I  observed  once  that  he  was  a 
man  of  ?reat  parts,  who  talked  from  a  full 
mind — 'It  may  be  so,'  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
*  but  you  cannot  know  it  yet,  nor  I  neither: 
the  pump  works  well,  to  be  sure;  but  how, 
I  wonder,  are  we  to  decide  in  so  very  short 
an  acquaintance,  whether  it  is  supplied  by 
a  spring  or  a  reservoir? ' 

"  He  always  made  a  great  difierence  in 
his  esteem  lietween  talents  and  erudition; 
and  when  he  saw  a  person  eminent  for  lite- 
rature, wholly  unconversable,  it  fretted  him. 
<  Teaching  such  tonies,'  said  he  to  me  one 
day,  '  'n  like  setting  a  lady's  diamonds  in 
lead,  which  only  obscures  the  lustre  of  the 
stone,  and  makes  the  possessor  ashamed 
on  »t.' 

"  Among  the  numberiess  people,  how- 
ever, whom  I  heard  him  grossly  and  flatly 
contradict,  I  never  yet  saw  any  one  who 
did  not  take  it  patiently  excepting  Dr. 
Burney,  from  whose  habitual  soilness  of 
manners  I  little  expected  such  an  exertion  of 
spirit:  the  event  was  as  little  to  be  expect- 
ed. Dr.  Johnson  asked  his  pardon  gener- 
ously and  genteelly,  and  when  he  left  the 
room  rose  up  to  shake  hands  with  him,  that 
they  might jDart  in  peace. 

"  When  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  mind  to  com- 
pliment any  one,  he  did  it  with  more  digni- 
ty to  himself,  and  better  effect  upon  the 
company,  than  any  man.  T  can  recollect 
but  rew  instances  mdeed,  though  perhaps 
that  may   be   more   my  fault  than  his. 

*  [See  ante,  vol.  L  488.— Ed.] 
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When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  left  the  room 
one  day,  he  said, '  There  goes  a  man  not  to 
he  spoiled  hy  prosperity.' 

^<  He  was  not  at  all  offended,  when,  com- 
paring all  our  acquaintance  to  some  animal 
or  other,  we  pitched  upon  the  elephant  for 
his  resemhlance,  adding,  that  the  prohoscis 
of  that  creature  was  like  his  mind  most  ex- 
actly— strong  to  huffet  even  the  tiger,  and 
pliable  to  pick  up  even  the  pin.  The  truth 
18,  Dr.  Jonnson  was  often  good-humouredly 
willing  to  join  in  childish  amusements,  and 
hated  to  be  left  out  of  any  innocent  merri- 
ment that  was  going  forward.  He  liked  a 
frolic  or  a  jest  well  enough;  though  he  had 
strange  serious  rules  about  it  too:  and  very 
angry  was  he  if  any  body  offered  to  be  mer- 
ry when  he  was  disposed  to  be  ^rave. 
'  You  have  an  ill-founded  notion,'  said  he, 
'  that  it  is  clever  to  turn  matters  off  with  a 
joke,  as  the  phrase  is;  whereas  nothing  pro- 
duces enmity  so  certain,  as  one  person's 
showing  a  disposition  to  be  merry  when  an- 
other is  inclined  to  be  either  serious  or  dis- 
pleased.' 

'*  I  likewise  remember  that  he  pronounced 
one  day  at  my  house  a  most  lofty  panegyric 
upon  /ones  ^,  the  orientalist,  who  seemed 
little  pleased  with  the  praise,  for  what  cause 
I  know  not. 

"  An  Irish  trader  at  our  house  one  day 
heard  Dr.  Johnson  launch  out  into  very 
great  and  greatly-deserved  praises  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Burke:  delighted  to  find  his  coun- 
tryman stood  so  high  in  the  opinion  of  a 
man  he  had  been  told  so  much  of,  <  Sir,' 
said  he, '  give  me  leave  to  tell  someUiing  of 
Mr.  Burke  now.'  We  were  all  silent,  and 
the  honest  Hibernian  began  to  relate  how 
Mr.  Burke  went  to  see  tlie  collieries  in  a 
distant  province :  '  and  he  would  go  down 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  (in  a  bag),  and 
he  would  examine  every  thing;  he  went  in  a 
bag,  sir,  and  ventured  his  health  and  his 
life  for  knowledge;  but  he  took  care  of  his 
clothes,  that  they  should  not  be  spoiled,  for 
he  went  down  in  a  bag.'  *  Well,  sir,'  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  good-humouredly,  <if  our 
friend  Murid  should  die  in  any  of  these  ha- 
zardous exploits,  you  and  I  would  write  his 
life  and  panegyric  together;  and  your  chap- 
ter of  it  should  be  entitled  thu^-^Burke  in  a 

^'  Mr.  Thrale  was  one  time  extolling  the 
character  of  a  statesman,  and  expatiating  on 
the  skill  required  to  direct  the  different  cur- 
rents, reconcile  the  jarring  interests,  &c. 
'  Thus,'  replied  Johnson,  *  a  mill  is  a  com- 
plicated piece  of  mechanism  enough,  but  the 
water  is  no  part  of  the  workman^ip.' 

"  On  another  occasion,  when  some  one 
lamented  the  weakness  of  the  then  minister, 
and  complained  that  he  was  dull  and  tardy, 

>  [Sir  William  JoD6f.~Eo.] 


and  knew  little  of  affairB— *  You  nty  as 
well  complain,  sir,'  said  Johnson, '  thit  the 
accounts  of  time  are  kept  by  the  clock;  for 
he  certainly  does  stand  still  upon  the  itair- 
head — and  we  all  know  that  ne  i«  no  grett 
chronologer.' 

"  He  told  me  that  the  character  of  8o6rr 
in  the  '  Idler '  was  by  himself  intondol  m 
his  own  portrait;  and  that  be  badhitowB 
outset  into  life  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote  tlie 
eastern  story  of  Gelaleddio. 

<<  Of  a  much-admired  poem,  when  fs- 
tolled  as  beautiful,  he  repUed, '  That  it  bad 
indeed  the  beauty  of  a  bubble:  theeoloan 
^^  tS^y^^  Baid  he,  <bat  the  sobetaDce 
slight.' 

<<  When  Dr.  Johnson  felt,  or  fancied  be 
felt,  his  fancy  disordered,  his  constant  r^ 
currence  was  to  the  study  of  arithmetie: 
and  one  day  that  he  was  totally  ooafiaed  to 
his  chamber,  and  I  inquired  what  he  bad 
been  doing  to  divert  himself,  he  showed  soe 
a  calculation  which  I  could  scarce  be  made 
to  understand,  so  vast  was  the  plan  of  it, 
and  so  very  intricate  were  the  ifvm;  w 
other  indeed  than  that  the  Datioaaldrbc 
computing  it  at  one  hundred  and  eighty 
millions  sterling,  would,  if  conver1<^  into 
silver,  serve  to  make  a  meridian  of  thftl  o^ 
tal,  I  forget  how  broad,  for  the  globe  of  the 
whole  earth,  the  real  globe. 

"  I  told  him  of  a  friend  who  wfftred 
grievously  witli  the  gout.  *  He  will  li** » 
vast  many  years  for  all  that,'  reulied  be, 
'  and  then  what  signifies  how  mw»  be  «^ 
fers?  bnt  he  will  die  at  last,  poor  feikw, 
there's  the  misery;  gout  seldom  take*  the 
fort  by  a  eoif/»-<2e-ma$n,  but  turning  theaege 
into  a  blockade f  obliges  it  to  surreikier  at 
discretion.' 

"  A  lady  he  thought  wellof  waadiwrdf'- 
ed  in  her  health.  *  What  help  bw  «be 
called  in  .^'  inquired  Johnson.  *Dr.J«w«. 
sir,'  was  the  replj.  '  What  is  her  ditt*«' 
'  Oh,  nothing  positive;  rather  a gradoiliftl 
gentle  decline. '  '  She  will  die  then,  piti^ 
dear!'  answered  he:  *when  death'*  p*» 
horse  runs  away  with  a  person  on  foil «pe™» 
an  active  physician  may  possibly  give  thflo 
a  turn;  but  if  he  carries  them  on  an  «^^ 
slow  pace,  down  hill  too,  no  care  BOf «"" 
can  save  them  I ' 

"  Sir  William  Browne,  the  pky»caiit 
who  lived  to  a  very  cxtiaordinsry  iT* 
and  was  in  other  respects  an  odd  nof^ 
with  more  genius  than  undenundingi  >» 
more  self-siSlbiency  than  wit,  was  ^^^ 
person  who  ventured  to  oppose  Dt*j<'^ 

*  [He«edinMaich,in4,attheaiey»;^ 
two.  It  is  nowhere  stated,  that  the  Wv^ 
of,  that  this  e|»igram  wis  made  extvnponMf^ 
oa  a  provocation  fiem  Dr.  Johaion.  ^  **  J^ 
oouBt  of  Sir  Waiiam  Browne,  and  t  "J*^ 
cutate  versioo  of  the  two  efugnnis,  m  l»'>*V 
Dkt-^ED.} 
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son,  when  be  had  a  mind  to  shine  by  exalt- 
ing his  favourite  university,  and  to  express 
his  contempt  of  the  whiggisb  notions  which 
prevail  st  Cainbridg[e.  He  did  it  once, 
however,  with  surprising  felicity:  his  an- 
tagonist having  repeated  with  aii  air  of  tri* 
umph  the  famous  epigram  written  lyy  Dr. 
Trapp, 

'  Our  royal  master  nw,  with  heedful  eyas. 
The  want!  of  his  two  univernties: 
Troope  he  to  Oxford  sent,  aa  knowing  why 
That  learned  body  wanted  loyalty: 
Bttt  books  to  Cambridge  gaye,  as,  well  discerning. 
That  that  right  loyal  body  wanted  learning.' 

Which,  savs  Sir  William,  might  well  be 
answeied  thus: 

«  The  king  to  Oxford  sent  his  troop  of  bone. 
For  tones  own  no  argoment  but  force  ; 
With  equal  eare  to  Cambridge  books  be  sent, 
For  wbigi  allow  no  force  bnt  aigoment.' 

**  Dr.  Johnson  did  him  the  justice  to  say, 
it  was  one  of  the  happiest  extemnoraneous 
productions  he  ever  met  with;  tnough  he 
once  comically  confessed,  that  he  hated  to 
fepeat  the  witof  a  whig  urged  in  support  of 
wbigffism. 

**  When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  paint- 
ed his  portrait  looking  into  the  slit  of  his 
pen,  and  holding  it  almost  close  to  his  eye, 
as  was  his  general  custom,  he  felt  displeas- 
ed, and  tokl  me,  <  he  woidd  not  be  known 
by  posterity  for  his  d^eeia  only,  let  Sir 
Joshua  do  his  worst*'  1  said  in  reply,  that 
Reynokls  had  no  such  difficulties  about  him- 
self^ and  that  he  might  observe  the  picture 
which  hung  up  in  the  room  where  we  were 
talking  represented  Sir  Joshua  holding  his 
ear  in  his  hand  to  catch  the  sound.  '  He 
ID  ay  paint  himself  as  deaf  if  he  chooses,' 
reptied  Johnson;  '  but  I  will  not  be  blinking 


'*  As  we  had  been  saying  one  day  that  no 
aabgect  failed  of  receiving  dignity  from  the 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Johnaon  treated  it,  a 
lady  at  our  house  said,  she  would  make  him 
talk  about  hve^  and  took  her  measures  ac- 
cordingly, dending  the  novels  of  the  day 
because  they  treatM  about  love.  '  It  is  nov 
replied  our  philoeopher, '  because  they  treat, 
as  you  call  tt,  about  /eve,  but  because  they 
treat  of  notlUngt  that  they  are  desnicable: 
we  must  not  ndicule  a  passion  which  he 
who  never  felt  never  was  happy,  and  he  who 
laoffUs  at  never  deserves  to  feel — a  passion 
winch  has  causrd  the  change  of  emnires, 
and  the  loss  of  worlds — a  passion  whicn  has 
inapi red  heroism  and  subdued  avarice.'  He 
thought  he  bad  already  said  too  much.  'A 
paasioa,  in  short,'  added  he,  with  an  altered 
tone, '  Uiat  consumes  me  away  for  mv  pretr 
ty  Fao^y  >  here,  and  she  is  v^ry  cruel.' 
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**  As  Johnson  was  the  firmest  of  believers 
without  being  credulous,  so  he  was  the 
most  charitame  of  mortals  without  being 
what  we  call  an  active  friend  3.  Admirable 
at  giving  counsel,  no  man  saw  his  way  so 
clearly;  but  he  would  not  stir  a  finger  for 
the  assistance  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
willing  enou|[h  to  grve  advice:  besides  that, 
he  had  principles  of  laziness,  snd  could  be 
indolent  by  rule.  To  hinder  your  death, 
or  procure  you  a  dinner — ^I  mean,  if  really 
in  want  of  one — his  earnestness,  his  exer- 
tions, coukl  not  be  prevented,  though  health, 
and  purse,  and  ease  were  all  destroyed  by 
their  violence.  If  you  wanted  a  slight  fa> 
vour,  you  roust  apply  to  people  of  other  dis- 
positions; for  not  a  step  would  Johnson 
move  to  obtain  a  man  a  vote  in  a  society, 
or  repay  a  compliment,  which  might  be  use* 
f\il  or  pleasing,  to  write  a  letter  of  request, 
or  to  obtain  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  more 
for  a  friend,  who,  perhaps,  had  already  two 
or  three.  No  force  could  urge  him  to  dili- 
gence, no  importunity  could  conquer  his  re- 
solution of  standing  still.  <  What  good  are 
we  doing  with  all  this  ado? '  would  he  say: 
'  dearest  lady,  let 's  hear  no  more  of  it ! '  I 
have,  however,  more  than  once  in  my  life 
forced  him  on  such  services,  but  with  ex- 
treme difficulty.  We  parted  at  his  door 
one  evening  when  I  haa  teased  him  for  ma- 
ny weeks  to  write  a  recommendatory  letter 
of  a  little  hoy  to  his  schoolmaster;  and  after 
he  had  faithfully  promised  to  do  this  prodi- 
gious feat  before  we  met  again — *  Do  not 
forget  dear  Dick,  sir,'  said  I,  as  he  went  out 
offliec^ach.  He  turned  back,  stood  still 
two  minutes  on  the  carriage-step—*  When 
I  have  written  my  fetter  for  Dick,  I  may 
hang  myself,  mayn't  I?'  and  turned  away 
in  a  very  ill  humour  indeed. 

"  The  strangest  applications  in  the  world 
were  certainly  made  from  time  to  time  to- 
wards Dr.  Johnson,  who  by  that  means  had 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote,  and  could, 
if  he  pleased,  tell  the  most  astoniahine  sto- 
ries of  human  folly  and  human  weakness 
that  ever  were  confided  to  any  man  not  a 
confessor  by  profession. 

"  One  day,  when  he  was  In  a  humour  to 
record  some  of  them,  he  told  us  the  follow- 
ing tale:  'A  person,'  said  he, '  had  for  these 
last  five  weeks  of\en  called  at  my  door,  but 
would  not  leave  his  name,  or  other  mes- 
sage, but  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  me. 
At  last  we  met,  and  he  tokl  me  that  he  was 
oppressed  by  scruples  of  conscience.  I 
blame4  him  gently  for  not  applying,  as  the 
rules  of  our  church  direct,  to  his  parish 
priest,  or  other  discreet  clergyman;  when, 
afler  some  compliments  on  his  part,  he  told 
me,  that  he  was  clerk  to  a  very  eminent 
trader,  at  whoae  ware-ltonses  much  business 
consisted  in  packing  goods  in  order  to  go 
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abroad;  that  he  was  often  tempted  to  take 
paper  and  packthread  enough  for  his  own 
use,  and  that  he  had  indeed  done  so  so  oft- 
en, that  he  could  recollect  no  time  when  he 
ever  had  bought  any  for  himself.  'But 
probably,'  said  1, '  your  master  was  wholly 
indifferent  with  regard  to  such  trivial  emol- 
uments; you  had  better  ask  for  it  at  once, 
and  so  take  your  trifles  with  consent.'  *  Oh, 
sir ! '  replied  the  visitor, '  my  master  bid  me 
have  as  much  as  I  pleased,  and  was  half  an- 
gry when  I  talked  to  him  about  it.'  '  Then 
pray,  sir,'  said  I, '  tease  me  no  more  about 
such  airy  nothings; '  and  was  going  on  to 
be  very  angry,  when  I  recollected  that  the 
fellow  might  be  mad  perhaps;  so  I  asked 
him  when  he  left  the  counting-house  of  an 
eveninfi;?  'At  seven  o'clock,  sir.'  'And 
when  do  you  eo  to  bed,  sir? '  '  At  twelve 
o'clock.'  •  Then,'  replied  I,  •  I  have  at 
least  learned  thus  much  by  my  new  ac- 
quaintance—that five  hours  of  the  fbur-and- 
twenty  unemployed  are  enough  for  a  man 
to  go  mad  in:  so  I  would  advise  you,  sir,  to 
study  algebra,  if  you  are  not  an  adept  al- 
ready in  it:  your  head  would  get  less  mud- 
dy^ and  you  will  leave  off  tormenting  your 
neighbours  about  paper  and  packthread, 
whue  we  all  live  togetner  in  a  world  that  is 
bursting  with  sin  and  sorrow.'  It  is  per- 
haps needless  to  add  that  this  visitor  came 
no  more.  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  real  abhor- 
rence of  any  one  who  ever  treated  a  little 
thinff  like  a  great  one,  and  very  often  quo- 
ted this  scrupulous  gentleman  with  his  pack- 
thread. 

"A  man  for  whom  he  often  Wged, 
made,  as  he  told  us,  a  wild  use  of  his  bene- 
ficence, spending  in  punch  the  solitary 
guinea  which  had  been  brought  hnn  one 
morning  :  when  resolving  to  add  another 
claimant  to  a  share  of  the  bowl,  besides  a 
woman  who  always  lived  with  him,  and  a 
footman  who  used  to  carry  out  petitions 
for  charity,  he  borrowed  a  chairman'^  watch, 
and  pawning  it  for  half  a  crown,  paid  a 
clergyman  to  marry  him  to  a  fellow-lodger 
in  the  wretched  house  they  all  inhabited, 
and  ffot  so  drunk  over  the  o^uinea  bowl  of 
punch  the  evening  of  his  wedding-day,  that 
naving  many  years  lost  the  use  of  one  leg, 
he  now  contrived  to  fall  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs  to  the  bottom,  and  break  his  arm,  in 
which  condition  his  companions  leA  him  to 
call  Dr.  Johnson,  who  relating  the  Series 
of  his  tragicomical  distresses,  obtained  from 
the  Literary  Club  a  seasonable  relief. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  did  not,  however,  much 
delight  in  that  kind  of  conversation  which 
consists  in  telling  stories.  '  Every  body,' 
said  he,  <  tells  stories  of  me,  and  I  tell 
stories  of  nobody.  I  do  not  recollect,'  add- 
ed he, '  that  I  have  ever  told  you,  that  have 
been  always  favourites,  above  three  stories: 
but  I  hope  I  do  not  play  the  old  fool,  ana 


force  people  to  hear  unintereitiBf  nam^ 
tives,  only  because  I  once  wm  difnted 
with  them  myself.' 

"  Though  at  an  immeasurable  dkUnee 
from  content  in  the  contemplatwii  of  hii 
own  uncouth  form  and  figQre,  be  did  tot 
like  another  man  much  the  km  for  bong  a 
coxcomb.  I  mentioned  two  friends  i  who 
were  particularly  fond  of  kwldiig  at  tbem- 
selves  in  a  glass — *  They  do  sot  auTprise 
me  at  all  by  so  doing,'  said  Johoaon :  *  they 
see,  reflected  in  that  glass,  men  who  Un 
risen  from  almost  the  k)we8t  situatioM  io 
life;  one  to  enormous  riches,  the  other  to 
every  thing  this  world  can  give—rank,  faosf, 
and  fortune.  They  see  bkewise  men  wlio 
have  merited  their  advancement  by  the  ex- 
ertion and  improvement  of  tboae  takots 
which  God  had  given  theiu;  and  1  see  sol 
why  they  should  avoid  the  mirror.*" 

This  year  the  Reverend  Dr.  FraakSn 
having  published  a  translation  of  "Lo- 
cian,"  inscribed  to  him  the  Detma 
thus ; 

"  To  Dr.  Samuef  Johnson,  the  Deooa- 
ax  of  the  present  age,  this  piece  ia  isserifaed 
by  a  sincere  admirer  of  his  respectable  tal> 
ents,  Tbk  TaAiraLiTta." 

Though  upon  m  particular  eonpamnof 
Demonax  and  Johnson,  there  doea  notsraa 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  similarity  betweea 
them  %  this  dedication  is  a  jnat  canplineBl 
from  the  general  character  given  l^licin 
of  the  ancient  sage,  '•  nfKxf  m  ufn  •>«f**^ 
^«n  ywoftncff  the  best  phik)sopher  whom  I 
have  ever  seen  or  known." 

In  1781,  Johnson  at  last  eoBpkted  M 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  of  which  hefinttte 
account :  "  Some  tine  in  March  rr  «i 
I  finislied  the  'Liveaof  the  PoeH,'  ^^ 
which  I  wrote  in  my  usual  wiyi 
dilatorily  and  hastily,  unwilling  to  ««<« 
and  workiar  with  vigour  and  kaate." 

["  This  facility  of  writing,  and  ft^ 
this  dilatoriness  to  write.  Dr.  John-  ' 

>  [" TbsM  two  frienda  were  Jota  Ojjj* 
ttmber-merchant  in  tbs  Berosfh,  aad  «**^ 
b«m,UrdL(nghboco«gli."— itoriJr&-^ 

«  [There  wer»,  no  doabc^asmapa^v*^ 
Johaaoii  did  not  lesenible  Dsmoaait  v"  '" 
high-bora  and  rich,  v«ry  raiM  ia  ''^'f*^? 
tie  in  BfgvoMiit  and  even  io  bii  ''^""''u!'.  w^ 
lived  to  a  great  age  in  aoiotemflad  I— j*' 
in  many  puticaJaii  Lociaa^a  ^'^■i*^^^?'/^ 
corionaly  applicable  to  JahoMi;  and  b*^ 
tmct  reaembles  (in  little)  BoBWtD'a  •»»  ^ 
being  a  collectwo  of  obaervationf  ©a  lew  "r 
wa,  moral,  critica],  and  ^el^gie«^  '?'*^^J1 
loaopher  of  ationg  aenae,  ready  wit,  nd  w*^ 
Teracity  ;  and  tlM  character  which  1^^*  ^ 
cribea  to  the  conveiaation  of  Demoaii  ft^"^ 
the  editor  very  like  (makina  dne  ^^^^ 
the  diflerence  of  ancient  and  modani  hat*  ^ 
topica)  the  stylo  of  that  of  Dr.  Johaa»fc-"J 
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ton,*'  aaya  Mn.  Piossi,  *<  always  re- 
tained, from  the  days  that  he  lay  a-bed  and 
dictated  hta  first  publication  to  Mr.  Hector, 
who  acted  as  his  amanuensis,  to  the  mo^ 
ment  he  made  me  copy  out  those  variations 
in  Pope's  Homer  which  are  printed  in  the 
Lites  of  the  Poets  i.  *  And  now,'  said  he, 
when  I  had  finished  it  for  him,  *  I  fear  not 
Mr.  Nichols  3  {the  printer]  a  pin.' »] 
PlmwI  In  a  memorandmn  previous  to 
Ned.  p.  ihis,  he  says  of  them  :  '*  Written, 
'^^  I  hope,  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  ptety.^' 

This  is  the  work  which,  of  all  Dr. 
JohnaoB^s  writings,  will  peHiaps  be  read 
most  generally,  and  with  most  pleasure. 
Philology  and  biography  were  his  favour- 
ite pursuits,  and  those  who  lived  most 
in  intimacy  with  him,  heard  him  upon 
all  occasions,  when  there  was  a  proper 
opportunity,  take  delight  in  expatiating 
upon  the  various  merits  of  the  &agltsh 
poets:  upon  the  niceties  of  their  char- 
acters, and  the  events  of  their  progress 
through  the  world  which  they  contributed 
to  illuminste.  His  mind  was  so  full  o<*that 
kind  of  information,  and  it  was  so  well  ar- 
ranged in  his  memory,  that  in  performing 
what  he  had  undertaken  in  this  way,  he  had 
little  more  to  do  than  to  put  his  thoughts 
upon  paper;  exhibiting  first  each  poet's 
life,  and  then  subjoining  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  bis  gemus  and  woiks.  But  when  he 
began  to  write,  the  subject  swelled  in  such 
a  iuanner»  that  instead  of  prefaces  to  each 
poet,  of  no  more  tlian  a  few  pages,  as  he 
iiad  originally  intended  3,  he  produced  an 
ample,  rich,  and  most  entertaining  view  of 
theno  in  every  respect.  In  this  he  resem- 
bled Qttintilian,  wno  tells  us,  that  an  the 
composition  of  bis  "  Institutions  of  Orato- 
ly,**  **  Lmiiui  $e  imiun  sperietUe  mcierid, 
phtt  fttdm  imponebatw  oneru  tponte  «M- 
cepL**  The  oooksellers,  justly  sensible  of 
the  great  additional  value  of  the  copyright, 
presented  him  with  another  hundred  pounds, 
aver  and  above  two  hundred,  for  which  his 
agreement  was  to  furnish  such  prefaces  as 
he  thought  &L 

*  [The  fint  HvraUon  was  pnbliehed  in  1779. 
This  edition  of  the  Poets  was  in  sixty  vsls.  12mo. 
— Ed.1 

*  [Thai  name  is  misprinted  Mehotson  ia  Mn. 
psoas's  Afued^tet. — Ed.] 

'  tin  design  is  Chns  announced  in  hit  adver- 
tisaiDefit:  **  The  booksellen  having  determined 
to  pabliflh  s  body  of  English  poetry,  I  was  per- 
•nadcd  to  promiM  them  a  preface  to  the  works  of 
eaeh  ■nlhoor  ;  an  aiideitaktng,  as  it  was  then  pre- 
seated  to  my  mind,  not  very  tedious  or  difficult 
Mjr  purpose  was  only  to  have  allotted  to  every 
poeS  on  advefttsement,  like  that  which  we  find  in 
the  '  French  Mtscellaoies,*  containing  a  few  dates, 
■od  a  geaeiml  Character  ;  bat  I  have  been  led  be- 
jfOB^  my  mteirtioB,  I  heps  by  the  honest  desire  of 
giving  oaela]  pleasoia.'*— Boswblu 


["  The  bargain,"  as  Mr.  Ni-  Gent.  Mi«.  ' 
chols  states,  *'  was  for  two  hun-  ▼•  i^txxn. 
dred  guineas,  and  the  book-  P*"  **•  '*  **• 
sellers  spontaneously  added  a  third  hun- 
dred ;  on  this  occasion  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
served to  Mr.  Nichols, '  Sir,  I  always  said  the 
booksellers  were  a  generous  set  of  men. 
Nor,  in  the  present  instance,  have  I  reason 
to  complain.  The  fact  is,  not  that  they 
have  paid  me  too  little,  but  that  I  have 
written  too  much.'  The  *  Lives '  were 
soon  published  in  a  separate  edition  ;  when, 
for  a  very  few  corrections,  the  Doctor  was 
presented  with  another  hundred  guineas.*'] 

This  was,  however,  but  a  small  recom- 
pense for  such  a  collection  of  biography^ 
and  such  principles  and  illustratiofis  of 
criticism,  as,  if  digested  and  arranged  in  one 
system,  by  some  modern  Aristotle  or  Lon- 
gmus,  might  form  a  code  upon  that  subject, 
such  as  no  other  nation  can  show.  As  he 
was  so  good  as  to  make  me  a  present  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  original,  and  indeed 
only  manuscript  of  this  admirable  work,  I 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  with 
wonder  the  correctness  with  which  he 
rapidly  struck  off  such  glowing  composition. 
He  may  be  assimilated  to  the  lady  in  Wal- 
ler, who  could  impress  with  '*  k)ve  at  first 
sight: " 

*'  Some  other  nymphs  with  colouni  faint, 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Capid  paint, 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy  ; 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy.** 

That  he,  however,  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  4,  and  some  anxiety  in  carrying  on 
the  work,  we  see  from  a  series  of  letters  to 
Mr.  Nichols,  the  printer,  whose  variety  of 
literary  inquiry  and  obliging  disposition 
rendered  him  useful  to  Johnson.    Thus : 

<<  In  the  Life  of  Waller,  Mr.  Nichols  will 
find  a  reference  to  the  Pailiamentary  Hi»> 
tory,  from  which  a  long  quotation  is  to  be 
inserted.  If  Mr.  Nichols  cannot  easily  find 
the  book,  Mr.  Johnson  will  send  it  from 
Streatham. 

<*  Clarendon  is  here  returned. 

'*  By  some  accident  1  laid  yournotenpon 
Duke  up  so  saiely,  that  I  cannot  find  it. 
Your  informations  have  been  of  great  use 
to  me.  I  must  beg  it  again,  with  another 
list  of  our  authoura,  for  I  have  laid  that 
with  the  other.    I    have   sent  Stepney's 

*  [The  reader  has,  liowever,  seen  some  instan- 
ces, and  many  others  might  be  produced,  in  which 
Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  published  a  new  edition, 
utterly  disregarded  the  corrections  of  errors  of 
which  he  was  apprised.  The  truth  Is,  be  began 
the  work  as  a  thing  thiit  might  be  done  in  a  kw 
weeks,  and  was  surprised  and  fatigued  at  the 
length  to  which  he  found  it  expand:  and  it  is  not 
wondeifiil  that  at  so  advanced  au  age  he  was  not 
very  anzioos  to  pnrcbaae  minute  accuracy  by  the 
labovr  of  ransioa* — En.j 
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Epitaph.    Let  me  have  the  reTiaea  as  aDon 
can  be.    Dec.  1778. 

"  I  have  sent  Philips,  with  his  Epitaphs* 
to  be  inserted.  The  fragment  of  a  preface 
is  hardly  worth  the  impression,  but  that  we 
may  seem  to  do  something.  It  mav  be 
added  to  the  Life  of  Philips.  The  Latin 
page  is  to  be  added  to  the  Life  of  Smith. 
I  shall  be  at  home  to  revise  the  two  sheets 
of  Milton.    March  1,1779. 

"  Please  to  get  me  the  last  edition  of 
Hughes's  Letters ;  and  try  to  get  Dennis 
upon  Blackmore  and  upon  Cato,  and  any 
thing  of  the  same  writer  against  Pope.  Our 
materials  are  defective. 

"  As  Waller  professed  to  have  imitated 
Fairfax,  do  you  think  a  few  pages  of  Fair- 
fax would  enrich  our  edition  ?  Few  read- 
ers have  seen  it,  and  it  may  please  them. 
But  it  is  not  necessary. 

<*  An  Account  of  the  Lives  and  Works 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  English  Poets, 
by,  kc,  <  The  English  Poets,  biogrwhi- 
caUy  and  critically  considered,  by  Siam. 
iohnson.'  Lei  Mr,  Nichols  take  his  choice, 
or  make  another  io  bis  mind.  May, 
1781. 

<<  You  somehow  forgot  the  advertisement 
for  the  new  edition.  It  was  not  inclosed* 
Of  Gay's  Letters  I  see  not  that  any  use  can 
be  made,  for  they  give  no  information  of  any 
thin^  That  he  was  a  member  of  a  philo- 
sophical society  is  something ;  but  surely 
he  could  be  but  a  corresponding  member. 
However^  not  having  his  Life  here,  I  know 
not  how  to  put  it  in«  and  it  is  of  little  im- 
portance 1." 

Mr.  Steevens  appears,  from  the  papers 
in  my  possession,  to  have  supplied  him  with 
some  anecdotes  and  quotations ;  and  I  ob- 
serve the  lair  hand^  of  Mrs.  Thrale  as  one 
of  his  copyists  of  select  passages.  But  he 
was  priaopaUy  indebted  to  m^  steady  friend, 
Mr.  Isaac  Reed^  of  Staple-mn,  whose  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  knowledge  of  English 
literary  history  I  do  not  express  with  ex- 
aggeration, when  I  say  it  is  wonderful ;  in- 
deed his  labours  have  proved  it  to  the 
worid ;  mnd  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of 
his  aeqvaintance  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
frankness  of  his  communications  in  private 
society. 

It  is  not  ny  intention  to  dwell  upon  each 
of  Johnson's  **  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  or  at- 
tempt an  analysis  of  their  merits,  which^ 
were  I  able  to  do  it,  would  take  up  too 

*  See  several  more  in  "  The  Gendeman*!  Mag- 
azine," 1786.  The  editor  of  that  miacellany,  in 
which  Johnson  wrote  for  Mvenl  yean,  teeins  jnat- 
ly  to  think  that  every  fragment  of  so  great  a  man 
is  worthy  of  being  arawrved. — ^Bobwei«l. 

'  [A  fair  hand,  in  more  than  one  sense  her 
writing  is  an  almost  perfect  specimen  of  calligra- 

ey;  and  this  power  remained  unimpaired  to  the 
t  jeais  of  her  long  life.— Ed.] 


much  room  in  this  work;  jet  I  ibsU  mib 
a  few  observations  upon  some  of  than,  lad 
insert  a  few  various  readings. 

The  Life  of  Cowley  he  hudielf  eooMdcnd 
as  the  best  of  the  whole,  on  accoont  of  tbs 
dissertation  which  it  contains  on  the  JVeto* 
phytieal  Poeti.    [And  he  also  gave 
it  the  preference  as  containing  a  oi-     p.  ^i. 
cer  i  D  vestigation  and  diseriminatioD 
of  the  characteristics  of  wtl,  tbu  is  eke- 
where  to  be  found.]    Drydeo,  whose  criti- 
cal abilitiea  were  equal  to  his  poeticti,  bid 
mentioned  them  in  hisexcetlentDedieatioD 
of  his  Juvenal,  but  had  barely  mrotioiMl 
them.     Johnson   has  exhibited  then  it 
large,  with  such  happy  illosttatioo  fnm 
their  writings,  and  in  so  luminous  a  nuiw 
ner,  that  indeed  he  may  be  allowed  the  Aill 
merit  of  novelty,  and  to  have  discoveied  to 
us,  as  it  were,  a  new  planet  in  the  poeticil 
hemisphere. 

It  is  remarked  by  Johnson,  in  coonie^ 
ing  the  works  of  a  poet  3,  that  "smesd- 
ments  are  aekiom  made  without  some  lokes 
of  a  rent; "  but  I  do  not  find  that  this  ii 
applicable  to  prose  *.  We  shsU  see  thit 
though  his  amendments  in  this  work  in 
for  the  better,  there  is  nothing  of  tbe;A- 
mu  oinUuii  the  texture  is  onilbm;  m 
indeed,  what  had  been  there  at  fint,  is  wj 
seldom  unfit  to  have  remained* 

VARIOVS    KBADIHOfl^  IK  TBE  Llff  Off 

COWI«ST. 

<<  All  [future  voUries  of  lMsMyl<r^ 
afterpmUfor  solitude 

''To  conceive  and  exeeute  the[iptitiM 
or  perception]  pmn$  mud  ihi  ptHm  of 
other  minds. 

"  The  wide  effulgence  of  [the  UnioffJ  • 
tummer  noon." 

In  the  Life  of  Waller,  Johnson  gi^ 
distinct  and  animated  narrative  of  pobliei 
affairs  in  that  varieffated  period,  withstiosf 
yet  nice  touches  of  character;  and  hsnn 
a  fair  opportuni^  to  <U8plsy  his  politicai 

Rrinciples,  does  it  with  an  unqoaliwd  cna- 
/  confidence,  and  satisfies  his  resden  w 
nobly  he  might  have  executed  s  T^  "^ 
fory  of  his  country.  , 

So  easy  is  his  s^le  in  these  Um,  thiti 
do  not  recollect  more  than  three  nacoeuwo 
or  learned  words:  one,  when  giving  ^ ^. 
count  of  the  approach  of  Waller^  varw 
disease,  he  says,  "  he  (bund  his  legs  gw^ 

s  Life  of  Sheffield.— BoawsLL. 

*  See,  however,  p.  116  of  this  telsoe,  "J^ 
the  sanifl  leinark  ia  mads,  and  Mpsoa  ii  »^ 
■peakiqg  of  jtro$f.    In  hit  Life  of  Di?^*  ^ 
observatioM  on  the  opeca  of  "  Kisg  Ailv> 
furnish  a  striking  iostance  of  the  tiath  of  th«  t^ 

mark. — Ma  lone. 

•  The  original  readiiw  ■  snelsssd  la  kn^ 
and  the  praaeat  one  m  prinisd  ia  ilsUa--*^ 

WBLI*. 
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Imiiu^;"  by  using  the  exprewion  his  legs 
iweiUd^  he  would  have  avoided  this;  and 
there  would  have  been  no  impropriety  in 
its  being  followed  by  the  interesting  Ques- 
tion to  his  physician,  **What  that  ncelling 
meant?  "  Another,  when  he  mentions  that 
Pope  bad  emitted  proposals;  when  publish- 
ed or  issued  would  have  been  more  readily 
understood;  and  a  third,  when  he  calls  Or- 
rery and  Dr.  Delaoey  writers  both  undoubt- 
edly fferaeious;  when  true^  honest,  or  faiths 
/y,  might  have  been  used.  Yet,  it  must 
De  owned,  that  none  of  these  are  hard  or 
too  big  words;  that  custom  would  make 
them  seem  as  easv  as  any  others;  and  that 
a  languafi[e  is  richer  and  capable  of  more 
beauty  oi  expression,  by  liaving  a  greater 
variety  of  sy nonces. 

His  dissertation  upon  the  unfitness  of 
poetry  for  the  awful  subjects  of  our  holy 
religion,  though  I  do  not  entirely  agree 
with  him,  has  all  the  merit  of  originality, 
with  uncommon  force  and  reasoning. 

VASIOUS   a£ADIN6S  IK   THE   LIFE   OF 

WAX.X.XR. 

*'  Consented  to  [the  insertion  of  their 
names]  their  own  nominaUon. 

**  [  Aller]  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
potnids. 

"  Coogratulating  Charies  the  Second  on 
his  [coronation]  recovered  right. 

^  He  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  happen  to  ex- 
alt, most  be  [confessed  to  degrade  his  pow- 
ers] otomed  as  a  prostituted  mind^ 

*'Tha  characters  by  which  Waller  in- 
tended to  distinguish  his  writings  are  [ele- 
gancel  eprighthness  and  dignity. 

■*  Blossoms  to  be  valued  only  as  they 
[letch]  /oreteiJ  fruits. 

«*  Images  such  as  the  superficies  of  nature 
[ettnlyl  readily  supplies. 

**  (His]  Some  applications  [sre  some- 
ttTne«]  mm^  be  thougkt  too  remote  and  un- 
conaeqnentiaL 

'*  Hm  images  are  [sometimes  confused] 
not  miways  aistinet.^* 

Ag'ainst  his  Life  of  Milton,  the  hounds  of 
whig^gism  have  opened  in  full  cry.    But  of 
Milton's  great  excellence  as  a  poet,  where 
«ha  11  we  mid  such  a  blazon  as  oy  the  hand 
of  Johnson?    I  shsll  select  only  the  follow- 
ing passage  concerning  "  Paradise  Lost:  " 
"  Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture 
^rith  vhat  temper  Milton  surveyed  tlie  si- 
lent progress  of  his  work,  snd  marked  his 
reputation  stesling  its  way  in  a  kind  of  sub- 
terraneous current,  through  fear  and  silence. 
I  can  not  but  conceive  him  calm  and  con&- 
cjexitY  little  dissppointed,  not  at  all  dejected, 
relying  on  his  own  merit  with  steady  con- 
dcioiss^nc^  and  waitinji^,  without  impatience, 
tJfte  ^vicissitudes  of  opmion,  and  the  impar- 
nimlity  c&M,  Aitaie  generatioii.'' 


Indeed  even  Dr.  Towers,  who  may  be 

considered  as  one  of  the  warmest  zealots  of 
The  Revolution  Society  itself,  allows,  that 
"  Johnson  has  spoken  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  abilities  of  that  great  poet,  and  has 
bestowed  on  his  princiual  poetical  composi- 
tions the  most  honouraole  encomiums  ^" 

That  a  man,  who  venerated  the  church 
and  monarchy  as  Johnson  did,  should  speak 
with  a  just  abhorrence  of  Milton  as  a  politi- 
cian, or  rather  as  a  daring  foe  to  eood  poli- 
ty, was  surely  to  be  expected;  and  to  those 
who  censure  him,  I  would  recommend  his 
comments ry  on  Milton's  celebrated  com- 
plaint of  his  situation,  when  by  the  lenity 
of  Charles  the  Second,  "  a  lenity  of  which  j''^' 
as  Johnson  well  observes,  "  the  world  has 
had  perhajw  no  other  example,  he,  who  had 
written  in  justification  of  the  murder  of  his 
sovereign,  was  safe  under  an  Jiet  of  Obliv- 
ion,^ <<  No  sooner  is  he  safe  than  he  finds 
himself  in  danger,  fallen  on  evil  days  and 
evil  tongues,  with  darkness  and  with  dan- 
gers  compassed  round.  This  darkness,  had 
his  eyes  been  better  employed,  had  undoubt- 
edly deserved  compassion;  but  to  add  the 
mention  of  danger  was  ungrateful  and  un- 
just. He  was  fallen,  inde^,  on  evil  days; 
the  time  was  come  in  which  regicides  could 
no  longer  boast  their  wickedness.  But  of 
evil  tongues  for  Milton  to  complain,  re- 
quired impudence  at  least  equal  to  his  other 
powers;  Milton,  whose  wsrmest  advocates 
must  allow,  that  he  never  spared  any  asper- 
ity of  reproach,  or  brutality  of  insolence." 

I  have,  indeed,  oflen  wondered  how  Mil- 
ton, *'  an  acrimonious  and  surly  republi- 
can 3," — '^  a  man  who  in  his  domestick  re- 
lations was  so  severe  and  arbitrary  3,"  and 

*  See  **  An  Enay  oo  the  Life,  Character,  and 
WrituDp  of  Dr.  SaniaelJohnson,"  London,  1787; 
which  18  very  well  written,  making  a  proper  al- 
lowance for  the  democratieal  bigotry  of  iti  anthonr: 
whom  I  cannot  however  bat  admire  for  his  liber- 
ality in  speaking  thus  of  my  illastrions  friend:-* 
*'  He  possessed  extraordinary  'powers  of  onder- 
standiag,  which  were  mnch  cnltivated  by  study, 
and  still  more  by  meditation  and  reflection.  His 
memory  was  remarkably  retentive,  hia  imagina- 
tion nncommonly  vigorous,  and  his  judgment  keen 
and  penetrating.  He  had  a  strong  sense  of  the 
importance  of  religion;  his  piety  was  sincere,  and 
sometimes  ardent;  and  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
virtue  was  often  manifested  in  his  conversation 
and  in  his  writings.  The  same  energy  which 
was  displayed  in  his  literary  productions  was  ex- 
hibited also  in  his  convermtion,  which  was  vari- 
ous, striking,  and  instructive;  and  perhaps  no  man 
ever  equalled  him  for  nervous  and  pointed  repar- 
tees. His  Dictionary,  his  Moral  Essays,  and  his 
productions  in  polite  literature,  will  convey  useful 
instruction,  and  elegant  entertainment,  as  long  as 
the  language  in  which  they  are  written  shall  be 
underBtood. ' ' — ^Bos  w  ex.i«. 

*  JohnsoD*s  Life  of  MHuul^Boswcll. 
'  Ibkl. — ^Bo8wsLZ«. 
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whose  head  was  filled  with  the  hardest  and 
most  dismal  tenets  of  Calvinism,  should 
have  been  such  a  poetj  should  not  only 
have  written  with  sublimity,  but  with  beau- 
ty, and  even  gaiety;  should  have  exquisite- 
ly painted  the  sweetest  sensations  of  which 
our  nature  is  capable;  imaged  the  delicate 
raptures  of  connubial  love;  nay,  seemed  to 
be  animated  with  all  the  spirit  of  revelry.  It 
is  a  proof  that  in  the  human  mind  the  de- 
partments of  judgment  and  imagination, 
perception  and  temper,  may  sometimes  be 
divided  by  strong  partitions;  and  that  the 
light  and  shade  in  the  same  character  may 
be  kept  so  distinct  as  never  to  be  blended  i. 
Murph.  [Mr.  Nichols,  whose  attachment 

E««y«  to  his  illustrious  friend  was  un- 
^  **•  wearied,  showed  him,  in  1780,  a 
book  called  Remarks  on  JohnawCB  Life  of 
Milton,  in  which  the  affair  of  Lauder  was 
renewed  with  virulence,  and  a  poetical  scale 
in  the  Literary  Magazine,  1758  (^when 
Johnson  had  ceased  to  write  in  that  collec- 
tion), was  urged  as  an  additional  proof  of 
deliberate  malice.  He  read  the  libellous 
passage  with  attention,  and  instantly  wrote 
on  the  margin :  "  In  the  business  of  Lauder 
I  was  deceived,  partly  by  thinking  the  man 
too  frantic  to  be  fraudulent  Of  the  poeti- 
cal scale,  quoted  from  the  Magazine,  I  am 
not  the  authour.  I  fancy  it  was  put  in  afler 
I  had  (juitted  that  work;  for  I  not  only  did 
not  write  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  it."] 

In  the  Life  of  Milton,  Johnson  took  occa- 
sion to  maintain  his  own  and  the  general 
opinion  of  the  excellence  of  rhyme  over 
blank  verse,  in  English  poetry;  and  quotes 
this  apposite  illustration  of  it  W  *'  an  inge- 
nious critick,"  that  it  seems  to  he  verse  tmiy 
to  the  eye  ^.  The  gentleman  whom  he  thus 
characterises  is  (as  he  told  Mr.  Seward) 
Mr.  Lock,  of  Norbury  Park,  in  Surrey, 
whose  knowledge  and  taste  in  the  fine  arts 
is  universally  celebrated;  with  whose  ele- 
gance of  manners  the  writer  of  the  present 
work  has  felt  himself  much  impressed,  and 
to  whose  virtues  a  common  friend,  who  has 
known  him  long,  and  is  not  much  addicted 
to  flattery,  gives  the  highest  testimony. 
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VARIOUS  READINGS  IK  THE  LIFE  OF  MILTON. 

"I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this 
which  [his  most  bigoted  advocates]  even 
kindness  and  reverence  can  give. 

*  Mr.  Malone  thinks  it  ii  rather  a  proof  that 
he  felt  nothing  of  those  cheerful  sensations  whkh 
he  has  descriMI:  that  on  these  topicks  it  is  the 
poet,  and  not  the  man,  that  writes. — ^Boswell. 

'  One  of  the  most  nataral  instances  of  the  effect 
of  blank  vene  occurred  to  the  late  Earl  of  Hope- 
ton.  His  lordship  observed  one  of  his  shepherds 
poring  in  the  fields  upon  Milton 's  *<  Paradise  Lost;*' 
and  having  asked  hitn  what  hook  it  whs,  the  man 
answered, '  AnH  please  your  lordsMp,  this  is  a 
vey  odd  sort  of  an  authour:  he  woald  fbin  rhyme, 
bat  cannot  get  at  it" — ^Boswell. 


[Perhaps  no]  §eareely  mmif  man  ever 
wrote  so  much,  and  praised  so  lew. 

"  A  certain  [rescue]  preservaiive  from 
oblivion. 

**  Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digres- 
sion, as  [contracted]  pedanHek  or  paradosi- 
cal. 

"  Socrates  rather  was  of  opinion,  that 
what  we  had  to  learn  was  how  to  [obtain 
and  communicate  happiness]  da  good  amd 
avoid  evil. 

"  Its  elegance  [who  can  exhibit?]  is  less 
attainable,*^ 

I  could,  with  pleasure,  expatiate  npon  the 
masterly  execution  of  the  Lile  of  Dryden, 
which  we  have  seen  3  wasoneof  JobiuoD's 
literary  projects  at  an  early  period,  and 
which  it  is  remarkable,  that  after  desisting 
from  it,  from  a  supposed  scanttoeaa  of  ma- 
teriaLs,  he  should,  at  an  advanced  age,  hare 
exhibited  so  amply. 

[Though  Johnson  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  Pope  *  as  a  writer,  hia  ^^^ 
superiour  reverence  for  Drvden  not-  '" 
withstanding  still  appeared  in  hia  talk  as  is 
his  writinprs;  and  when  some  one  loentioc- 
ed  the  ridicule  thrown  on  him  in  the  '*  Re- 
hearsal,^' as  having  hurt  his  general  charac^ 
ter  as  an  authour,  *'  On  the  contrary,**  sayi 
Dr.  Johnson,  '<  the  greatness  of  Drvden *« 
reputation  is  now  the  only  prineiple'of  vi^ 
tality  which  keeps  the  Duke  of  Bvekiog- 
ham's  play  from  putrefaction." 

It  was  not  very  easy  however  for  people 
not  quite  intimate  with  Dr.  Johnaoo,  to  get 
exactiv  his  opinion  of  a  writer's  mrfic  as 
though  he  would  sometimes  divert  hiroarlf 
by  confounding  those  who  thought  then* 
selves  safe  to  say  to-morrow  wint  he  had 
said  yesterday;  and  even  Oarrick,  who 
ought  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
his  tricks,  professed  himself  mortified*  that 
one  time  when  he  was  extolling  Dry^iea  ia 
a  rapture  that  perhaps  disgusted  his*  friend. 
Dr.  Johnson  suddenly  challenged  him  to 
produce  twenty  lines  in  a  series  that  wonkl 
not  disgrace  the  poet  and  his  adauivr. 
Garrick  produced  a  passage  that  he  had 
once  heard  the  Doctor  commend,  in  which 
he  now  found,  as  Mre,  Piozci  renacnibei«d» 
sixteen  faults,  and  made  Garriek  look  nlly 
at  his  own  table.] 

His  defence  of  that  great  poet  afraiasi  the 
illiberal  attacks  upon  him,  as  if  his  ecB- 
bracingthe  Roman  Catholic  ooramiunon  bad 
been  a  time-serving  mf'asure,  is  a  piece  oe 
reasoning  at  once  able  and  candid.  Indeed, 
Dryden  himself,  in hiB**  Hind  and  PanUier** 
hath  given  such  a  picture  of  his  miod,  thai 
they  who  know  the  anxiety  for  repose  as  t^ 

'  See  ante,  p.  74. — ^Boswst*!.. 

*  ["  When  a  lady  at  Mr,  Thmle-*  talltd  sT 
his  preface  to  Shakspears  as  sap«rior  to  Tf^  x 
he  said,  *  I  fear  not,  madam:  the  little  MIew  lias 
don©  wondern.*  *• — Anted,  p.  AX — Ed.  J 
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the  awf\il  rabject  of  our  state  beyond  the 

Srave,  though  they  may  think  his  opinion 
Mounded,  must  think  charitably  of  his 
sentiment: 

**  But,  gracious  God,  how  well  dost  thoo  provide 
For  erring  judgments  an  unerring  guide! 
Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  light, 
A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight. 
O!  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  conceal 'd. 
And  search  no  farther  than  tliy self  reveal 'd ; 
Bat  Her  alone  for  my  director  take. 
Whom  thoo  hast  promised  never  to  forsake. 
Mytbonghtles  youth  was  wing*d  with  yain  de- 
sires; 
My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wandering  fires. 
Followed  false  lights;  and  when  their  glimpse 

was  gone. 
My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 
Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  I  am; 
Be  thine  the  glory  and  he  mine  the  shame. 
Good  life  be  now  my  task:  my  doubts  are  done; 
What  more  could  shock  my  faith  than  Three  in 
One  ?  •• 

In  drawing  Drvden's  character,  Johnson 
has  given,  though  I  suppose  unintentional- 
ly, some  touches  of  his  own.  Thus :  "  The 
power  that  predominated  in  his  intellectusl 
operations  was  rather  strong  reason  than 
quick  sensibility.  Upon  all  occasions  that 
were  presented,  he  studied  rather  than  felt; 
and  produced  sentiments  not  such  as  nature 
enforces,  but  meditation  supplies.  With 
the  simple  and  elemental  passions,  as  they 
spring  separate  in  the  mind,  he  seems  not 
much  acquainted.  He  is,  therefore,  with 
all  his  vartetv  of  excellence,  not  of\en  pa- 
thetick  ^,  and  had  so  little  sensibility  of  the 
power  of  effusions  purely  natural,  that  he 
did  not  esteem  them  in  others."  It  may 
indeed  he  observed,  that  in  all  the  numer- 
ous writings  of  Johnson,  whether  in  prose 
or  verse,  and  even  in  his  tragedy,  of  which 
the  aul^t  is  the  distress  of  an  unfortunate 
princess,  there  is  not  a  single  passage  that 
ever  drew  a  tear. 

TAftlOOf  BC4DtVOB   IN  THB  UPE  OF  DRY* 

DBN. 

"The  reason  of  this  general  perusal, 
Addison  hss  attempted  to  [find  in]  derive 
Jr&m  the  delight  which  the  mind  feels  in 
the  investigation  of  secrets. 

'<  His  best  actions  are  but  [convenient] 
wnabiiitv  of  wickedness. 

'*  When  once  he  had  engaged  himself  in 
disputation  [matter],  ihaughU  flowed  in  on 
either  side. 

<*  The  abyss  of  an  un-ideal  [emptiness] 


**  These,  like  [roanv  other  hartots]  the 
harM§  of  other  men,  had  his  love  though 
not  his  approbation. 

*  It  seems  to  me,  that  there  are  many  pathetb 
m  Jahnson's  works  both  prose  and  vene. 


"He  [sometimes displays]  deseefuUto  di§» 
play  his  knowledge  with  pedantick  ostenta- 
tion. 

"  French  words  which  [were  then  used 
inyhad  then  crept  into  conversation." 

The  Life  of  tope^  was  written  by  John« 
son  eofi  amoref  both  from  the  early  posses- 
sion which  that  writer  had  taken  of  his 
mind,  and  from  the  pleasure  which  he  must 
have  felt,  in  forever  silencing  all  attempts 
to  lessen  his  poetical  fame,  by  demonstrat- 
ing his  excellence,  and  pronouncing  the  fol- 
lowing triumphant  eulogium: — '<  Afler  all 
this,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  answer  the 
question  that  has  once  been  asked.  Wheth- 
er Pope  was  a  poet?  otherwise  than  by  ask- 
ing in  return,  if  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where  is 
poetry  to  be  found  ?  To  circumscribe  po- 
etry by  a  definition,  will  only  show  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  definer;  though  a  definition 
which  shall  exclude  Pope  will  not  easily  be 
made.  Let  us  look  round  upon  the  present 
time,  and  back  upon  the  past;  let  us  inquire 
to  whom  the  voice  of  mankind  has  decreed 
the  wreath  of  poetry;  let  their  productions 
be  examined,  and  their  claims  stated,  and 
the  pretensions  of  Pope  will  be  no  more 
disputed." 

I  remember  once  to  have  heard  Johnson 
say,  "  Sir,  a  thousand  years  may  elapse  be- 
fore there  shall  appear  another  man  with  a 
power  of  versification  equal  to  that  of  Pope." 
That  power  must  undoubtedly  be  allowed 
its  due  share  in  enhancing  the  value  of  his 
captivating  composition. 

Johnson,  who  had  done  liberal  justice  to 
Warburton  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
which  was  published  during  the  life  of  that 
powerful  writer,  with  still  greater  liberality 
took  an  opportunity,  in  the  Life  of  Pope,  of 
paying  the  tribute  due  to  him  when  he  was 
no  longer  in  "  high  place,"  but  numbered 
with  the  dead  3. 

'  [  '*  Mr.  D'Israeli,'*  as  Mr.  Chalmers  obeerrei, 
**  has  in  the  third  volume  of  his  *  Literary  Curios- 
ities/ favoured  the  public  with  an  original  memo- 
randum of  Dr.  Johnson's,  of  hints  for  the  *  Life 
of  Pope,'  written  down  as  they  were  suggested  to 
his  mind  in  the  course  of  his  researches.  This  is 
none  of  the  least  of  those  gratifications  which  Mr. 
D 'Israeli  has  so  frequently  administered  to  the 
lovers  of  literary  history." — Eo.] 

'  Of  Johnson's  conduct  towaids  Warburton,  a 
very  honourable  notice  ia  taken  by  the  editor  of 
"  Tracts  by  Warburton,  and  a  Warburtoni" 
an,  not  admitted  into  the  coUeetion  of  their  ret' 
peetive  works. ' *  After  an  able  and  "  fond ,  though 
not  undistingaishing,"  consideration  of  War- 
burton's  character,  he  aays,  "In  two  immortal 
works,  Johnson  has  stood  forth  m  the  foremost 
rank  of  his  admirers.  By  the  testimony  of  such 
a  roan,  impertmence  must  be  abashed,  and  malig- 
nity itself  must  be  softened.  Of  literary  ment, 
Johnson,  as  we  all  know,  was  a  sagacious  but  a 
most  severe  judjj^.  Such  was  his  discernment, 
that  ho  pierced  mto  the  most  secret  springs  of  hu- 
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It  seems  strange,  that  two  such  men  as 
Johnson  and  Warburton,  who  lived  in  the 
same  age  and  country,  should  not  only  not 
have  been  in  any  degree  of  intimacy,  but 
been  almost  personally  unacquainted.  But 
such  instances,  though  we  must  wonder  at 
them,  are  not  rare.  If,  I  am  rightly  in- 
formed, afler  a  careful  inquiry,  they  never 
met  but  onc«,  which  was  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  French,  in  London,  well  known  for 
her  elegant  assemblies,  and  brin^ring  emi- 
nent characters  together.  The  mterview 
proved  to  be  mutually  agreeable. 
H&wk.  [Sir  John  Hawkins,  however, 

Apoph.  relates  that  to  a  person  who  asked 
p.  213.  (t  whether  he  had  ever  been  in 
company  with  Dr.  Warburton?**  he  an- 
swered, "  I  never  saw  him  till  one  evening, 
about  a  week  ago,  at  the   Bishop  of  St. 

t Asaph's] :  at  first  he  looked  surlily  at  me; 
ut  afler  we  had  been  jostled  into  conversa- 
tion, he  took  me  to  a  window,  asked  me 
some  questions,  and  before  we  parted  was 
so  well  pleased  with  me,  that  he  patted  me.** 
'*  You  always,  sir,  preserved  a  respect  for 

man  actions;  and  snch  was  hia  integrity,  that  he 
always  weighed  the  moral  characters  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  the  '  halance  of  the  sanctaary.'  He 
was  too  coarageoas  to  propitiate  a  rival,  and  too 
proud  to  truckle  to  a  saperiour.  Warlmrton  he 
knew,  as  I  know  him,  and  as  every  man  of  sense 
and  virtue  would  wish  to  be  known, — I  mean, 
both  from  his  own  writings,  and  from  the  writings 
of  those  who  dissented  from  his  principles  or  who 
envied  his  reputation.  But,  as  to  favoon,  be  had 
never  received  or  asked  any  from  the  bishop  of 
Gloacester;  and,  if  my  memory  fails  me  not,  he 
had  seen  him  only  once,  when  tliey  met  almost 
without  design,  convened  without  much  eflbrt, 
and  parted  without  any  lasting  impression  of  ha- 
tred or  affection.  Yet,  with  all  the  ardour  of  sym- 
pathetic genius,  Johnson  had  done  that  spontane- 
ously and  ably,  which,  by  some  writeni,  bad  been 
before  attempted  injudiciously,  and  which,  by  oth- 
era,  from  whom  more  successful  attempts  might 
have  been  expected,  has  not  hitherto  been  done 
at  all.  He  spoke  well  of  Warburton,  without  in- 
sulting those  whom  Warburton  despised.  He 
suppressed  not  the  imperfections  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  while  he  endeavoured  to  do  jnstke  to 
bis  numerous  and  transcendental  excellencies.  He 
defended  him  when  living,  amidst  the  clamoura 
of  his  enemies ;  and  pnised  him  when  dead, 
amidst  the  silence  of  hU  fiiends," — Having 
availed  myself  of  the  eulogy  of  this  editor  [Dr. 
Parr}  on  my  departed  friend,  for  which  I  warm- 
ly thank  him,  let  me  not  suffer  the  lustre  of  his 
reputation,  honestly  acquired  by  profound  learning 
and  vigproua  eloquence,  to  be  tamisbed  by  a 
charge  of  illiberality.  He  has  been  accused  of 
iuvidionsly  dragging  again  into  light  certain  wri- 
tings of  a  person  [BUhop  Hun^  respectable  by 
hb  talents,  his  learning,  his  station,  and  his  age, 
which  were  published  a  great  many  years  ago, 
and  have  since,  it  is  said,  been  silently  given  up 
by  their  authour.  But  when  it  is  considered  that 
tosss  writingp  were  not  tint  of  youths  but  delib- 


him  }  "  <<  Yes,  and  justly ;  when  st  yoi  I  was 

in  no  favour  with  the  workl,  he  apokie  well  of 
me  1,  and  I  hope  I  never  fofgot  the  oblig»> 
tion."] 

I  am  well  informed,  that  Warburton  said 
of  Johnson,  *'  \  admire  him«  but  I  canimt 
bear  his  style:'*  and  that  Johnaon  being 
told  of  this,  said,  '^  That  is  exactly  mv  case 
as  to  him.'*  The  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  tlie  fertility  of 
Warburton's  genius  and  of  the  variety  of 
his  materials,  was  **Tbe  tabhs  is  always 
full,  sir.  He  brings  things  from  the  north, 
and  the  south,  and  from  every  quarter.  la 
his '  Divine  Legation,'  you  are  aJwsvs  en- 
tertained. He  carries  yon  round  and 
round,  without  carrying  yon  forward  to  the 
point,  but  then  you  have  no  wiali  to  be 
carried  forward.*'  He  said  to  the  Reverrod 
Mr.  Strahan,  ''Warburton  is  perhaps  the 
last  man  who  has  written  with  a  toioA  fuU 
of  reading  and  reflection  ** 

[When  a  Scotsman  was  talk-    - 
ing  against  Warburton,  Johnson         ^ 

erate  works  of  one  well  advanced  ia  life,  ever 
flowing  at  once  with  flattery  to  a  preat  hmb  ef 
great  interest  in  the  chwch,  and  with  vnyi 
acrimonious  abuse  of  two  men  of  emuMat 
and  that,  tliough  it  would  have  been 
to  expect  an  humiliating  recantaCioii,  oo  apelifj 
whatever  has  been  ma£  ki  the  cool  of  the  eve- 
ning, for  the  oppressive  fervour  of  the  heat  iiriftH 
day;  no  slight  relenting  indication  has  appmid 
in  any  note,  or  any  comer  of  later  pnhBrnffieas.  ■ 
it  not  fair  to  undentand  him  aa  aapefeitsDMly  fth- 
severing  ?  When  he  allows  the  shafts  |»  vtamm 
in  the  woonds,  and  wHl  net  stretch  fiMtb  a  Isaioa 
hand,  is  it  wrong,  is  it  not  geueiwia  lo  becewe  an 
indignant  aveiwer? — ^BoawsLt..  [WnHastan 
himself  did  not  feel— aa  Mr.  Botwall  waa  ^syased 
to  think  be  did— -kindly  or  gmtefnUy  knmA 
Johnson:  for  ia  cme  of  hm  letlen  to  a  fijead«  km 
says,  "  The  remaika  he  (Dr.  Johnnaa)  maka  a 
every  page  on  my  commeataria^  are  fidl  af  inns- 
lent  and  malignant  refieetwns.  which,  had  iImt  aot 
in  them  as  much  iblly  as  malipiity,  I  shoaH  Vava 
had  reason  to  be  oflended  widb.  Aa  it  is,  1  thak 
myself  obliged  to  him  in  thus  setti^p  belbra  Ac  paK> 
lick  so  many  of  my  notes,  with  his  reottrka  apM 
them:  for  though  1  have  no  ^reat  opiaian  af  the 
trifling  part  of  the  pnblick,  which  yfAaada  to  >4f* 
of  this  part  of  Ittentnre,  ia  whieh  boys  and  prh 
decide,  yet  I  think  nobody  can  be  aoNabta 
this  comparison:  tfioogh  I  think  tbeir 
have  never  yet  extended  tfna  Inr  aa  la 
that  to  discover  the  oonnptieo  la  aa 
teit,  and  by  a  happy  sagacity  lo 
sense,  is  no  easy  task:  bat  wfom  the 
made,  then  to  cavil  at  the  cotyeciaia^  la 
an  equivalent,  and  defend  nonaanae,  by 
out  of  the  thiok  darkaess  it  ooeaaians  a 
feint  glimmering  of  aease  (whieh  ham 
business  of  this  editor  tbrae^ioat),  is  iha 
as  well  as  the  doUeat*  of  bB  litaiaiy 
Warlnarton^t  Letitrt  piMithed  ly 
8vo.  867.— £d.] 
'  In  hk  Pkefeea  la  Shahspssra. 
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Mid  he  had  more  literature  than  had  been 
imported  from  Scotland  since  the  days  of 
Buchanan.  Upon  his  mention!  ngf  other 
eminent  wntere  of  the  Scots—"  These  will 
not  do,"  said  Johnson;  "  let  ua  have  some 
more  of  your  northern  lights;  these  are 
mere  farthing  candles.'*] 

It  ia  remarkable,  that  in  the  Life  of 
Broome,  Johnson  takes  notice  of  Dr.  War- 
burton^  using  a  mode  of  expression  which 
he  blmaelf  used,  and  that  not  seldom,  to  the 
mat  offence  of  those  who  did  not  know 
him.  Having  occasion  to  mention  a  note, 
stating  the  different  pa? ts  which  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  associated  translators  of  "  The 
Odyasev,"  he  says,  "  Dr.  Warburton  told 
me,  in  hia  warm  language,  that  he  thought 
the  relation  given  in  the  note  a  i«e.*'  The 
language  ia  warm  indeed;  and,  I  must  own, 
cannot  be  justified  in  consistency  with  a 
decent  regard  to  the  established  forms  of 
speech.  Johnson  had  accustomed  himself 
to  use  the  word  /te,  to  express  a  mistake  or 
an  errour  in  relation:  in  short,  when  the 
thing  tMM  not  $0  a$  told^  though  the  relater 
did  not  mean  to  deceive.  When  he  thought 
there  was  intentional  falsehood  in  the  rela- 
ter, his  expression  was,  **  He  liest  and  he 
knih§s  he  ties," 

Speaking  of  Pope's  not  having  been 
known  to  excel  in  conversation,  Johnson 
observes,  that  *'  traditional  memory  retains 
no  sallies  of  raillery,  or  sentences  of  obser- 
VBtion ;  nothing  either  pointed  or  solid, 
wise  or  merry;  and  that  one  apophthegm 
only  ia  recorded."  In  this  respect.  Pope 
differed  widely  from  Johnson,  whose  con- 
versation was,  perhaps,  more  admirable 
than  even  hia  wntings,  however  excellent. 
Mr.  Wilkea  has,  however,  favoured  me 
with  one  repartee  of  Pope,  of  which  John- 
son was  not  informed.  Johnson,  afler 
justly  censuring  him  for  having  "  nursed  in 
nis  mind  a  fooliah  disesteem  of  kings,"  tells 
us,  '^  yet  a  little  regard  shown  him  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  melted  his  obduracy;  and 
he  had  not  much  to  say  when  he  was  asked 
by  hia  royal  highness,  how  he  could  lone  a 
prince  whiU  he  duliked  king$7"  The 
answer  which  Pope  made  was,  **  The  young 
lion  is  harmless,  and  even  playful;  but 
when  hia  claws  are  full  grown,  he  becomes 
cruel,  dreadful,  and  mischievous." 

But  although  we  have  no  collection  of 
Pdpe*s  sayings,  it  ia  not  therefore  to  be  con- 
cluded, that  he  was  not  agreeable  in  social 
intercoinse;  for  Johnson  has  been  heard  to 
sav,  that "  the  happiest  conversation  is  that 
or  which  nothing  la  distinctly  remembered, 
but  a  geneial  e^t  of  pleasing  impression." 
The  late  Lord  Somerville  i,  who  saw  much 

*  Jsmcs  Lord  Somerrille,  who  died  m  176S. — 
Malow s.  [Ha  wu  the  18th  lord,  and  died  m 
1765.^ — ^Es.]    Let  no  hero  eiprm  my  gntefbl 
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both  of  great  and  brilliant  life,  told  me, 
that  he  had  dined  in  companv  with  Pope, 
and  that  after  dinner  the  littie  maUf  as  ne 
called  him,  drank  his  bottle  of  Burgundy  ', 
and  was  exceedingly  gay  and  entertaining. 
I  cannot  withhold  from  mj  great  friend  a 
censure  of  at  leaat  culpable  uattention  to  a 
nobleman,  who,  ithaa  oeen  shown,  behaved 
to  him  with  uncommon  politeness.  He 
says,  "except  Lord  Bathurst,  none  of 
Pope^  noble  friends  were  such  aa  that  a 
good  man  would  wish  to  have  his  intimacy 
with  them  known  to  poeterity."  This  will 
not  applv  to  Lord  Mansfield,  who  waa  not 
ennobled  in  Pope's  life-time ;  but  Johnson 
should  have  recollected,  that  Lord  March- 
mont  was  one  of  those  noble  friends  3.  He 
includes  his  lordship  along  with  Lord  Bol- 
ingbroke,  in  a  charge  of  neglect  of  the  pa- 
pers which  Pope  leu  by  his  will;  when,  in 
truth,  as  I  myself  pointed  out  to  him,  be- 
fore he  wrote  that  poet's  life,  the  papers 
were  **  committed  to  tJie  tole  care  anajudg^ 
mentor  Lord  Bolingbroke,  unless  he  (Lord 
Bolin^broke)  shall  not  survive  me;"  so 
that  Lord  Marchmont  has  no  concern 
whatever  with  them.  AAer  Oie  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Lives,  Mr.  Malone,  whose  love 
of  justice  is  eoual  to  his  accuracy,  made,  in 
my  bearing,  the  same  remark  to  Johnson  ; 
yet  he  omitted  to  correct  the  erroneous 
statement 4.  These  particulara  I  mention, 
in  tlie  belief  that  there  was  only  forgetful 
ness  in  my  friend  ;  but  I  owe  this  much  to 
the  Earl  of  Marchmont*8  reputation,  who, 
were  there  no  other  memorials,  will  be  im 

lemembrBDce  of  Lord  Somenrille's  kindnen  t» 
me,  at  a  very  earlv  period.  He  was  the  fint  peiv 
■on  of  high  rank  that  took  particelar  notice  of  me 
in  the  way  moat  flattering  to  a  young  man,  fondly 
ambitions  of  being  distingniahed  for  bis  literary 
talents;  and  by  the  honour  of  his  enconragement 
made  me  think  well  of  myself,  and  aspire  to  de- 
serve it  better.  He  had  a  happy  ait  of  commnni- 
cating  his  varied  knowledge  of  the  world,  in  short 
remarks  and  anecdotes,  with  a  quiet  pleasant 
gravity,  that  was  exceedingly  engaging.  Never 
shall  I  foiget  the  bovn  which  I  enjoyed  with  him 
at  his  apartments  in  the  royal  palace  of  Holyrood 
Hoose,  and  at  his  seat  near  Edinbwgh,  which 
he  hiimwlf  had  formed  with  an  elegant  taste.— 

BOSWXLL. 

>  [Tliis  most  sorely  be  a  mistake;  Pope  never 
ceald  have  been  in  tlie  haibii  of  diiaking  a  bottle 
of  Bunndy  at  a  sitting. — EdJ] 

s  [He  said,  on  a  sobsequent  oocasios,  that 
another  of  Pope's  noble  friends,  "  Lord  Peler- 
bonnigh,  was  a  favourite  of  hk.*'  See  j»os<, 
27th  June,  1784.— En.] 

*  This  neclect,  however,  assuredly  did  not  arise 
from  any  ilE-will  towards  Lord  Marchmont,  but 
from  mattention;  just  as  he  neglected  to  correct 
his  statement  concerning  the  family  of  Thomaeo, 
the  poet,  afler  it  had  been  shown  to  be  erroneoiBB. 
— ^Maloicx. 
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mortalized  by  that  line  of  Pope,  in  the  ver- 
ses on  his  Grotto: 

'*  And  Uw  brif^  flame  was  shot  tfafongh  Harcb- 
moBt's  Bonl.*' 

VARIOUS  RBADIMGS  IN  THE  LIVE  OF  POPS. 

"  [Somewhat  free]  m^jlieiently  bold  in 
his  criticism. 

<<  All  the  gay  [idoeUee]  •mefies  of  dio* 
tion. 

"  Strikes  the  imaginati(m  with  far  [more] 
greater  force. 

<Mt  is  [probablyl  eerUdnly  the  noblest 
version  of  poetry  wnich  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

"  Every  sheet  enabled  him  to  write  the 
next  with  [less  trouble]  more  facility. 

"  No  man  sympathizes  with  [vanity  de- 
pressed! the  iorrowi  ofwmitv. 

"  It  nad  been  [criminal]  le9i  eaeUy  e^- 
euied. 

"When  he  [threatened  to  lay  down] 
talked  of  laying  dovm  his  pen. 

"  Society  [is  so  named  emphatically  in 
opposition  tol  politieally  regulated,  t$  a 
elate  eotUra^iietingvished  from  a  state  of 
nature. 

"  A  fictitious  life  of  an  [absurd]  infatU" 
ated  scholar. 

"  A  foolish  [contempt,  disregard,]  dieee^ 
teem  of  kings. 

"  His  hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  sor- 
rows [were  like  those  of  other  mortals] 
acted  strongly  upon  his  mind,  ^ 

"  Eazer  to  pursue  knowledge  and  atten- 
tive to  [accumulate]  retain  it. 

"  A  mind  [excursive]  oettoe,  ambitious, 
and  adventurous. 

"  In  its  [noblest]  widest  searches  still 
longing  to  go  forward. 

"  He  wrote  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
expose  him  to  few  [neglects]  hazards. 

"The  [reasonableness]  JtMftce  of  my  de- 
termination. 

"  A  [favourite]  delicious  employment  of 
the  poets. 

"Afore  terriiick  and  more  powerful  [be- 
ings] phantoms  perform  on  the  stormy 
ocean. 

"The  inventor  of  [those]  this  petty 
[beinffs]  nation. 

"  The  [mind]  heart  naturally  loves  truth." 

in  the  Life  of  Addison  we  find  an  un- 
pleasing  account  of  his  having  lent  Steele 
a  hundred  pounds,  and  "  reclaimed  his  k>an 
by  an  execution."  In  the  new  edition  of 
the  Biographia  Britanmeay  the  authentici- 
ty of  this  anecdote  is  denied.  But  Mr. 
Malone  has  obliged  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing note  concerning  it: — 

t*  15th  March,  1781. 

"  Many  persons  having  doubts  concern- 
ing this  fact,  I  applied  to  Dr.  Johnson,  to 
learn  on  what  authority  he  asserted  it.     He 


told  me,  he  had  it  from  Savage,  who  Hvta 
in  intimacy  with  Steele,  and  wbomeatioDed, 
that  Steele  told  him  the  story  with  tetn  in 
his  e^.    Ben  Victor,  Dr.  Johwn  said, 
likewise  infbrmed  him  of  tkii  mntAibie 
transaction,    from   the  rdatkn  of  Mr. 
Wilkes  the  comedian,  who  ivm  alio  an  in- 
timate of  Steele's  i.  Some,  io  defesceof  Ad- 
dison, have  said,  that '  the  act  wm  dose  with 
the  good-natured  view  of  roaiiiie  Stefl^, 
and  correcting  that  proMoo  whidi  liwaTi 
made  him  necessitous.*    *  If  that  irere  the 
case,'   said  Johnson,   <  and  that  he  only 
wanted  Io  alarm  Steele,  he  would  tfter- 
wards   have   reiwmed  tite  monej  to  hi? 
friend,  which  it  is  not  pretended  he  did* 
<  Tliis,  too,'  he  added,  '  might  be  retorted 
by  an  advocate  for  Steele,  who  might  iJ- 
lege,  that  he  did  not  repay  the  k)u  iafes- 
HoniUlv,  merely  to  see  whether  Addison 
would  oe  mean  and  ungeneross  enovf  h  to 
make  use  of  legal  process  to  recover  it^. 
But  of  such  speculations  there  is  no  end: 
we  cannot  dive  into  the  hearts  offlieo;  bnt 
their  actions  are  open  to  oboerratioB.^ 

^  I  then  mentioned  to  him  that  some  peo- 
ple thought  that  Mr.  Addison^  efaanekr 
was  so  pure,  that  the  fact,  Um^  (w. 
ought  to  have  been  suppreaed.  ne  av 
no  resaon  for  this.  <  If  notbio|  hnt  tbe 
bright  side  of  characters  should  be  d»wi> 
we  should  sit  down  in  despoodesc;,  o& 
think  it  utterly  impossible  to  imitate  thm 
in  any  thing.  The  sacred  writers,' be  oIk 
served,  *  related  the  vicious  aa  well » tbe 
virtuous  actions  of  men;  which  had  this 
moral  effect,  tiiat  it  kept  mankiod  from  ^ 
spair,  into  which  otherwise  they  wonM  nir 
turally  fall,  were  tiiey^ot  supported  br the 
recollection  that  others  had  offeodedliK 
themselves,  and  by  penitence  and  uDeu* 
ment  of  life  had  been  restored  to  the  favov 
of  Heaven  3.»  "E.  M." 

*  The  late  Mr.  Burke  iaformed  nw,  is  M^ 
that  Lady  Dorothea  IMmran,  who  died  H  if"^ 
aae,  I  tbmk  in  1768,  a»)  bad  b«a  weflaeqviK- 
ed  with  Steele,  told  him  the  mm  stsfj-^^' 

•  [If  the  Btoiy  be  at  an  free— tha  ■««  P^ 
Ue  explanation  m  that  whkJi  waa  trra  br » 
Thomas  Sheridan  (see  past,  18di  Apii.  1^1!' 
namely,  that  it  was  a  friemUy  ««*»ljf 
to  scTBSo  Steele's  gooda  fiem  ho^Jte.qfg^ 
A  aot  iafrsciaeBft  pnotiee,  nor  qate  a^^Av^ 
ifthedebtberBa].^ED.]  .     . 

«  I  have  ainea  olservod,  ttet  J«lii«>rJl 
tber  enforoed  the  propiioty  ofeKhiUaaitbe^ 
of  virtaoos  and  emiDent  men  ia  their  cm  cam*^ 
in  the  last  paiagraph  of  the  I64th  Nsmbw  ^J* 
Rambler.  **  It  ia  paiticalarij  the  dity  of  M»e 
who  contkn  iUaatrioos  names  to  porttfitjt^ 
can  lest  their  readeis  be  misled  by  aD^»« 
exaniplea.  That  writer  may  be  jo^y  f;^^  ' ;' . 
as  an  entmv  lo  goodneas,  who  s«'-Ci>'  i'>'^'''*^'  •; 
"mterest  to  confound  right  with  wron^»  oi  t^'  •■'^' 
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The  tost  par«grapli  of  thk  note  is  of  g;reat 
importaDce;  and  I  reqarat  that  my  readers 
may  conaider  it  with  particular  attention. 
It  will  be  ttfierwarda  referred  to  in  thia 
work. 

VABlorS  BKADING8   15   THX   LIF£  OF 
APDIBOir. 

"  [But  he  wae  our  first  example.]  He 
iMWy  KoweveTf  one  of  our  toirliett  exmmpUs 
ofcorrectneaa. 

"  And  [overlook]  deijjfue  their  masters. 

'<  His  inainictions  were  such  as  the  [state] 
ekmraeUr  of  his  [own  time]  readers  made 
[necessary]  ftoper. 

**  His  purpose  was  to  [diffuse]  if\fuie  lit- 
erary curiosity  by  rentle  and  unsuq)ected 
conveyance  [among]  into  the  gay^  the  idle^ 
and  the  wealthy. 

''Framed  rather  for  those  that  [wish] 
are  Uamiug  to  write. 

"  Domestick  [manners]  M«n«t." 

[In  the  Life  of  Gay,  the  '*  female 
J^*^    critic,'*  as  he  calls  her  whose  obser- 
vation "  that  Gay  was  a  poet  of  a 
k)wer  order  "  he  records,  was  his  own  wife.] 

In  his  Life  of  Pamell,  I  wonder  that 
J(^n0oa  omitted  to  insert  an  epitu>h  which 
he  had  ion^  before  composed  for  that  amia- 
b/e  man,  without  ever  writing  it  down,  but 
which  he  was  so  good  as,  at  my  request,  to, 
dictate  to  me,  by  which  means  it  has  been 
preserved. 
"  Hie  reqoieieit  Thomas  PAair«i.i.,  8.  T.  P. 

**  Qai  lacerdof  pariter  et  poeta, 
Utnuqne  paites  ita  implevh, 
Ut  neque  iacerdoti  ■aavitas  poetse, 
Nee  poete  sacerdotis  sanctitas,  deenet** 

▼AmiovB  msADiiios  iir  the  Lira  of 

PABIfSI.1.. 

•*  About  three  years  [after]  a/tertoard$. 

**  TDid  not  much  want]  wot  in  no  great 
need  of  improvement. 

*<Bttt  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long 
f  was  clouded  with  that  which  took  away 
all  his  powers  of  enioving  either  profit  or 
pleaanre,  the  death  or  nis  wife,  whom  he  is 
aaid  to  have  lamented  with  such  sorrow,  as 
hatftened  his  end*.]  His  end,  whatever 
was  the  cause,  was  now  approaching. 

lar  the  fanlta  which  even  the  wiaest  and  the  best 

bare  committed,  from  that  ^omioy  which  giiHt 

o^fat  always  to  suffer,  and  with  which  it  shoald 

be  moie  deeply  st^roatized,  when  dignJfied  by 

jtfl  nei^boarhood  to  uncommon  worth;  since  we 

aiuUt  be  in  dai^er  of  beholdina  it  without  abhor- 

r«ooe»  nnloM  its  tnrpitnde  be  laid  open,  and  the 

eye  aeeored  from  the  deception  or  sarronnding 

tfpfencioiir.*' — ^MAiiONE. 

s  I  ehoold  have  thought  that  Johnson,  who  had 
{elt  tHm  severe  affliction  from  which  Paroell  never 
•ecovered»  would  have  preserved  this  passage. 
fl«  omitSed  it,  doubtless,  because  he  afterwards 
dmt  however  ho  might  have  lamented 


« 


'  In  the  Hermit,  the  [composition]  nor- 
relyve,  as  it  is  less  airy,  is  less  pleasing." 

In  the  Life  of  Blackmore,  we  find  that 
writer's  reputation  generously  cleared  by 
Johnson  from  the  cloud  of  prejudice  whicn 
the  malignitv  of  contemporary  wits  had 
raised  around  it  In  the  spirited  exertion 
of  justice,  he  has  been  imitated  by  Sir 
Joshua  R^nolds,  in  his  praise  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Vanburgh. 

We  trace  Johnson's  own  character  in  his 
observations  on  Blackmore's  "  magnanimi- 
ty as  an  authour."  '<  The  incessant  attacks 
of  his  enemies,  whether  serious  or  merry, 
are  never  discovered  to  have  disturbed  ms 
quiet,  or  to  have  lessened  his  confidence  in 
himself."  Johnson,  I  recollect,  once  told 
me,  laughing  heartily,  that  he  understood  it 
has  been  said  of  him,  "  He  appear »  not  to 
feel;  but  when  he  is  alone^  depend  upon  it, 
he  mffers  sadly,^*  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can 
be  olany  man's  real  sentiments,  that  he  etk- 
joyed  the  perpetual  shower  of  little  hostile 
arrows,  as  evidences  of  his  fame. 

VARIOUS   READINGS  IK   THE   LIFE  OF 
BI.ACKMORE. 

^  To  [set]  engage  poetry  [on  the  side] 
in  the  eawe  of  virtue. 

"  He  likewise  [established]  enforced  the 
truth  of  Revelation. 

"  [Kindness]  benevolence  was  ashamed  to 
favour. 

..  ''  His  practice,  which  was  once  [very  ex- 
tensive] invidiotuly  great, 

"  There  is  scarcely  any  distemper  of 
dreadful  name  [of]  which  he  has  not 
[shown]  taught  his  reader  how  [it  is  to  be 
opposed]  to  oppose. 

<<  Of  this  [contemptuous]  indeeeni  arro- 
gance. 

*'  [He  wrote]  but  produced  likewise  a 
work  of  a  difi'erent  kind. 

"At  least  [written]  compiled  with  in- 
tegrity. 

"  Faults  which  many  tongues  [were  de- 
sirous] would  have  made  haste  to  publish. 

"  But  though  he  [had  not]  could  not  boast 
of  much  critical  knowledge. 

"  He  [used]  waited  for  no  felicities  of 
fancy. 

<<  Or  had  ever  elated  his  [mind]  views  to 
that  ideal  perfection  which  every  [mind] 
genius  born  to  excel  is  condemned  always 
to  pursue  and  never  to  overtake. 

*<  The  [first  great] /iifidamenlai  principle 
of  wisdom  and  of  virtue." 

VARIOVS  READINGS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  PHILIPS. 

*'  His  dreaded  [rival]  antagonist  Pope. 
<<They  [have  not  often  much]  are  not 
loaded  with  thought. 

his  wife,  faJs  end  was  hastened  by  other  means. — 
Malone. 
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<'  In  his  translation  from  Pindar,  he  [will 
not  be  denied  to  have  reached]  found  the  art 
ofrtaeking  all  the  obscurity  of  the  Theban 
bard." 

VARIOVS    RBADIV08   IH   THE   LIFE  OF   CON- 

OBBYX. 

'^Congreve's  conversation  must  surely 
have  been  at  lea$i  equally  pleasing  with  his 
writings. 

"  It  apparetitly  [requires]  prewppaes  a 
similar  knowledge  of  many  characters. 

'<  Reciprocation  of  [similes]  eonteiiB. 

''The  dialogue  is  quick  and  [various] 
tpcurkling, 

"  Love  for  Love;,  a  comedy  [more  drawn 
fVom  life]  of  nearer  aUianee  to  life. 

"  The  general  character  of  his  miscella- 
nies is,  that  they  show  little  wit  and  [no] 
little  virtue. 

-  "  [Perhapsl  eertamly  he  had  not  the 
fire  requisite  tor  the  higher  species  of  lyrick 
poetry." 

TAEIOVS   READIVOS   IN  THE   LIFE  OF 

TICKSIili 

**  [Longed]  long  vfished  to  peruse  it 
''At  the    [accession]   arrtval  of  King 
Geoive  i. 

"  Fiction  [unnaturally]  timkilfulhf  com- 
pounded of  Grecian  deities  and  Gothick  fai- 


ries. 


>» 


▼AEIOVS  EBAOIirGS   IN   THE  LIFE  OF  AXEN- 

■XDE» 

"  For  [another]  a  different  purpose. 

"  [A  furious]  an  ynneeesiory  and  outra- 
geous zeal. 

"  [Something  which]  what  he  called  and 
thought  liberty. 

"  [A  favourer  of  innovation]  Iwerofeon' 
traaietiori, 

"  Warburton's  [censure]  obfeetiom, 

"  His  rage  [for  liberty]  of patriotUm, 

"  Mr,  Dyson  with  [a  zealj  an  ardour  of 
friendship," 

In  the  Life  of  Ly ttelton,  Johnson  seems 
to  have  been  not  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards that  nobleman.  Mrs,  Thrale  sug- 
gests that  he  was  offended  by  [Miss  Hill 
Boothby's^  preference  of  his  lordship  to 
him  3.     [After  mentioning  the  death  of  Mrs. 

>  [The  reader  will  observe  that  the  whig  term 
«  aee€99ion^**  which  might  imply  legality^  wai 
altered  ime  a  atatement  of  the  simple  fact  of  King 
Geoige's  <*  arrwal,"~'ED,] 

*  [Mr.  Boswell  bad,  instead  of  .Mus  Boothby*s 
name,  inserted  that  of  Molly  Aston;  an  eiror 
which  he  would  not  have  forgiven  to  Mm.  PioozL 
—Eo.] 

'  Let  not  my  readen  smile  to  think  of  John- 
son's beiif  a  candidate  for  female  favoiur ;  Mr. 
Pe^r  Gamck  asBiii«4  me  that  he  was  told  by  a 
hidv»  that,  in  her  opinion,  Johnson  was  "  a  very 
oeduemg  man,**    Pisadvantages  of  perM»  and 


Fitzherbert  and  Johnson's  high  ad- 
miration of  her,  she  adds,  "  The  "^ 
friend  of  this  lady,  Miss  Boothby^ 
succeeded  her  in  the  management  of  Mr. 
Fitzherbert*s  family,  and  in  the  esteem  of 
Dr.  Johnson;  though  he  told  me,  dhe  posh- 
ed her  piety  to  bigotry,  her  devotion  to  en- 
thusiasm; that  she  somewhat  disqutliiied 
herself  for  the  duties  of  thit  life,  by  her  per- 
petual aspirations  after  the  neiU:  sneh  wm, 
however,  the  purity  of  her  miod.  he  sud. 
and  such  the  graces  of  her  manner,  thit 
Lord  Lyttelton  and  he  used  to  strive  for  her 
preference  with  an  emulation  thatoccMioD- 
ed  hourly  disgust,  and  ended  in  lasting  ani- 
mosity. '  You  may  see,'  said  he  to  ne, 
'  when  the  Poets*  llives  were  printed,  that 
dear  Boothby  is  at  my  heart  still.  She 
would  deliffht  on  that  fellow  Lyttdtoa'B 
company  all  I  could  do,  and  I  cannot  ibr- 

give  even  his  memory  the  preferenee  giien 
y  a  mind  like  hers.*  *'  fiaretti  has  bees 
heard  to  say,  that,  when  this  lady  died,  Dr. 
Johnson  was  almost  distracted  with  ^ 
and  that  his  friends  about  him  had  mochto 
do  to  cahn  the  violence  of  his  emotiooi^.] 

manner  may  be  forgotten,  where  mteDedailpki' 
sore  is  conrnnmicated  to  a  sneeptible  niid;  wi 
that  Johnson  was  capable  of  Ming  iha  aua  dri- 
icate  and  disinterested  attHchment  tppa"  ^ 
the  foUowing  letter,  which  k  puUished  by  Na 
Thrale,  with  some  others  to  the  aoie  pM,  tf 
which  the  ezceUeiiee  is  not  so  appanat: 

«  TO  MISS  BOOTHBT. 
**  DSAKXST   MADAM,— TlKNVh  I  IID  ibid 

yonr  Qlness  leaves  yon  little  leimre  for  the  ranf* 
tion  of  airy  civilities,  yet  I  cannot  fofbctf  »  WJ 
yon  my  congratnlations  on  the  new  yev;  aid  a 
declare  my  wishea  that  your  yean  to  ^'f'^f^. 
be  many  and  happy.  In  this  widi,  iuM  I 
mchide  myself,  who  have  aoae  hot  y«  ^ 
whom  my  heart  reposes;  yet  sorely  I  wiih  J^ 
good,  even  thongh  yoor  sitQatioB  were  web  ii 
dionld  permit  yon  to  oommnnicate  bo  pataci^ 
tions  to,  dearest,  deanst  madam,  yoor,  he. 

"  Sam.  Jotanor" 

*  Mm  HiU  Boothby,  who  vraad»o^d>JI^ 
ter  of  Brook  Boothby,  Ebq.  and  hif  wife, » 
beth  ritzfaerbert,  was  somewhat  older  tbn/^ 
son.  She  was  bom  October  27,  n«.  "»*?* 
January  16, 1767.    Six  LettoiaaddrepedttJ  baby 

Johnson  in  the  year  1755  are  printed  ia  ^^ 
om*s  Collection;  and  a  prayer  compo«ed hj  no 
on  her  death  may  be  foond  in  hii  "  ^V^  ^ 
MeditaUons.  * '  His  affection  for  her  i"^"^^ 
to  preserve  and  bind  np  in  a  Tolaoie  thirtT-ani 
of  her  LetteiB,  which  were  porchated  IwjnJJJ 
widow  of  his  semmt,  Fnnem  Baiher,  aad  paB- 
liahed  by  R.  Phillips  in  1805.— Malo5e. 

»  [Notwithstanding  the  meatioD  of  the  **hnirt 
in  Mra,  Pioaai's  anecdote  and  in  the  ft«^"J 
letter,  there  saeow  do  reason  to  nppose  m  l» 
MisB  Sewaid  asserted)  tbia  was  reaUy  aa  ifitf  0 
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I  can  bv  no  means  join  in  the  censure 
bestowed  by  Johnson  on  his  lordship,  whom 
be  cdls  "  poor  Lyttelton,"  for  retumingr 
thaniw  to  the  critical  reviewers,  for  having 
"  kindly  commended  "  his  "  Dialogues  of 
the  Dead.'*  Snch  "acknowledgments," 
says  my  fViend,  "  never  can  be  proper, 
since  they  roust  be  paid  either  for  Battery 
or  for  justice."  In  my  opinion,  the  most 
upright  man,  who  has  heen  tried  on  a  false 
accusation,  may,  when  he  is  acquitted, 
make  a  bow  to  his  jury.  And  when  those, 
who  are  so  much  the  arbiters  of  literary 
merit,  as  in  a  considerable  decree  to  influ- 
ence the  public  opinion,  review  an  au- 
tbonr*^  work,  plaeido  lumine,  when  I  am 
afraid  mankind  in  general  are  better  pleased 
with  severity,  he  may  surely  express  a 
grateful  sense  of  their  civility. 

VAXIOUS  BKAniKGS   IIT   THS    LIFS  OF   LTT- 

TELTOir. 

*'  He  solaced  [himself]  Ati  grief  hy  writ- 
ing a  long  poem  to  her  memoi^. 

"  The  production  rather  j^of  a  mind  that 
roeaii0  well,  than  thinks  vigorouslv]  a$  it 
t€em$  of  leiture  than  o/s(tiay,  raiher  ^ffu- 
tions  tnan  eompontiam, 

**  His  last  literary  [work]  produetian. 

I"  Found  the  way]  vnaertook  to  per- 
■uiide." 

As  the  introduction  to  his  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  geniusand  writings  of  Young, 
he  did  Mr.  Herbert  Croft,  then  a  barrister 


the  heart — **  an  early  attachment  *'  (see  ante, 
ToL  i.  p.  29).    The  other  lettera,  of  which  Bo»- 
weU  says  that  "  their  merit  is  not  so  apparent," 
(bat  which  wUl  be  foond  in  the  Appendix),  are 
written  In  still  warmer  terms  of  idSection:  Miss 
Boothby  is  "  a  sweet  angel,**  and  **  a  dear  angel,*' 
and  his  '*  heart  is  foil  of  tenderness;  *'  bnt  when 
the  whole   aeries  of  letters  is  read,  it  will  be 
aeeo  that  the  friendship  began  late  in  the  life  of 
both  parties;  that  it  was  wholly  platofUe,  or  to 
speak  more  properly,  spiritual;  and  that  the  let- 
teta  in  wbkb  these  very  affectionate  expressions 
ocear^  were  written  when  Johnson  believed  that 
Mass  Boothby  was  dying.    It  most  also  be  ob* 
aerved,  that  it  m  very  onlikely  that  Johnson  should 
acriautly  confess  that  be  bad  been  so  onjost  to 
Lord    Lyttelton  &om  any  private  pique ;  and  it 
aeeiDMt  by  his  lettera  to  Mis.  Tbrale  {ante,  Ist 
Aii£.  1780,  p.  286),  that  be  had  no  such  feelmg 
towards  Lyttelton,  and  that  he  had  applied  to  bis 
iordahip's  friends,  to  write  the  life;  and  finally,  it 
10  to  be  noted.  Lord  Lyttelton  married  his  second 
lady  in  1749,  and  Johnson  does  not  seem  to  have 
J^omrn   Miss  Bootbby  till  1754.    In  short,  the 
FVlitor  has  no  doobt,  nor  will  any  one  who  reads 
the  letters,  and  considers  how  little  personal  inter- 
tfoiu»c  there  conM  have  been  between  Miss  Booth- 
by and  Ih,  Johnson,  that  the  whole  story  is  a 
snaatake,  foaoded,  perhaps,  on  some  confusum 
Mias  Boothby  and  Miss  Aston,  and  cooo- 
1,  it  mtaC  be  admitted,  by  the  warm  ex* 
of  the  letifln.^Eo.] 


of  Lincoln's-inn,  now  a  clergyman  i,  the 
hononr  to  adopt  a  Life  of  Young,  written 
by  that  gentleman,  who  was  the  fKend  of 
Dr,  Young's  son,  and  wished  to  vindicate 
him  from  some  very  erroneous  remsrks  to 
his  prejudice.  Mr.  Crofl*s  performance 
was  subjected  to  the  revision  of  Dr.  John- 
son, as  appears  from  the  following  note  to 
Mr.  John  Nichols  ^  : 

"  This  Life  of  Dr.  Young  was  written 
by  a  friend  of  his  son.  What  is  crossed 
with  black  is  expunged  by  the  authour, 
what  is  crossed  with  red  is  expunged  by 
me.  If  you  find  any  thing  more  that  can 
be  well  omitted,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see 
it  yet  shorter," 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  con« 
siderable  share  of  merit,  and  to  display  a  pret- 
ty successful  imitation  of  Johnson's  style. 
When  I  mentioned  this  to  a  very  eminent 
literary  character  3,  he  opposed  me  vehe- 
mently, exclaiming,  "  No,  no,  it  is  not  a 
good  imitation  of  Johnson  ;  it  has  all  his 
pomp  without  his  force ;  it  has  all  the  no- 
dosities of  the  oak  without  its  strength." 
This  was  an  image  so  happy,  that  one 
might  have  thought  he  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  it;  but  he  was  not  And 
setting  his  mind  a^ain  to  work,  he  added, 
with  exquisite  felicity,  "  It  has  all  the  con- 
tortions of  the  sibyl,  without  the  inspira- 
tion." 

Mr.  Croft  very  properly  guards  us 
against  supposing  that  Young  was  a  gloomy 
man  ;  and  mentions,  that  "  his  parish  wss 
indebted  to  the  good-humour  of  the  att> 
thour  of  the  <  Night  Thoughts '  for  an  as- 
sembly and  a  Mwlin^-green."  A  letter 
from  a  noble  foreigner  is  quoted,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  "  very  pleasant  in 
conversation." 

Mr.  Langton,  who  frequently  visited  him, 
informs  me  that  there  was  an  air  of  benevo- 
lence in  his  manner,  but  that  he  could  ob- 
tain from  him  less  information  than  he  had 
hoped  to  receive  from  one  who  had  lived  so 
much  in  intercourse  with  the  brightest  men 
of  what  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age 
of  England  ;  and  that  he  showed  a  degree 
of  eager  curiosity  concerning  the  common 
occurrences  that  were  then  passing,  which 
appeared  somewhat  remarkable  in  a  man 
of  such  intellectual  stores,  of  such  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  who  had  retired  from  life 
with  declared  disappointment  in  his  expec- 
tations. 

An  instance  at  once  of  his  pensive  turn 
of  mind,  and  his  cheerfulness  of  temper, 

*  [Afterwards  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  hart  He  died 
at  Paris,  after  a  residence  of  fifteen  years  in  that 
city,  April  27,  1816.  See  Gent.  Mag,  for  May, 
1816.— Ed.] 

'  Gentleman^s  Magazine,  vol.  i?.  p.  10. — 

BOBWXLL. 

*  Mr.  Bnrke. — Malonk. 
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appeared  in  a  little  story,  which  he  himself 
told  to  Mr.  Langtori,  when  they  were  walk- 
ing in  his  garden  :  "  Here  ^said  he)  I  had 
put  a  handsome  sun-dial,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, Eheufi^aeet  f  which  (speaking  with 
a  smile)  was  sadly  yerified,  for  hy  the  next 
rooming  my  dial  had  been  carri^  off  i." 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  observe, 
that  however  Johnson  may  have  casually 
talked,  yet  when  he  sits,  as "  an  ardent 
judge  zealous  to  his  trust,  giving^ sentence  " 
upon  the  excellent  works  of  Young,  he 
allows  them  the  high  praise  to  which  they 
are  justly  entitled.  <<  The  UhiveraU  Pas^ 
9um^"  says  he,  "is  indeed  a  very  great 
performance, — ^his  distichs  have  the  weight 
of  solid  sentiment,  and  his  points  the  sharp- 
ness of  resistless  truth." 

[The  person  spoken  of  in  John- 
r*?*  ®^°*®  strfctures  on  the  poetry  of 
^'  Young,  "  as  a  lady  of  whose  praise 
he  would  feutve  been  justly  proud,"  was 
Mrs.  Thrale,  who  was  a  ereai  admirer  of 
Young,  and  one  day  fo^^ed  Johnson  to  prefer 
Young^s  description  of  night  to  the  so-much- 
admired  ones  of  Dryden  and  Shakspeare, 
as  more  forcible  and  more  general,  fevery 
reader  is  not  either  a  lover  or  a  tyrant,  but 
every  reader  is  interested  when  he  hears 
that 

*'  Creation  sleeps;  't  is  as  the  general  pnlse 
Of  life  stood  still ,  and  nature  made  a  pause — 
An  awfhl  panse — prophetic  of  its  end.'* 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  true ;  but  remember 
that  taking  the  compositions  of  Youn^  in 
general,  they  are  but  like  bright  steppmg- 
jtones  over  a  miry  road  :  Young  troths, 
And  foams,  and  bubbles,  sometimes  very 
vigorously  ;  but  we  must  not  compare  the 
noise  made  by  your  tea-kettle  here  with  the 
roaring  of  the  ocean.*'] 

But  I  was  most  anxious  concerning  John- 
son's decision  upon  "  Night  Thoughts," 
which  I  esteem  as  a  mass  of  the  grandest 
and  richest  poetry  that  human  genius  has 
ever  produced  ;  and  was  delighted  to  find 
this  character  of  that  work :  "In  his 
•  Night  Thoughts,'  he  has  exhibited  a  very 
wide  display  of  original  poetry,  varie^ted 
with  deep  reflection  and  striking  allusions  : 
a  wilderness  of  thought,  in  which  the  fer- 
tility of  fancy  scatters  floy^rs  of  every  hue 
and  of  every  odour.    This  is  one  of  the 

*  The  late  Mr.  Jauies  Ralph  told  I^id  Macart- 
ney, that  he  pasMd  an  evening  with  Dr.  Young  at 
Lord  Melcombe's  (then  Bfr.  Doddtngton),  at 
Hammersmith.  The  doctor  happening  to  go  oat 
into  the  garden,  Mr.  Doddington  observed  to  him, 
on  his  return,  that  it  was  a  areadfal  night,  as  in 
tmth  it  was,  there  being  a  Yioleot  storm  of  rain 
and  wind.  "  No,  sir,"  replied  the  doctor,  **  it  is 
a  very  fine  night    The  Lord  is  abroad  !  ** — Bos- 

WJEI.L. 


iew  poems  in  which  blank  mm  ecnild  oot 
be  changed  for  riiyme,  but  with  dWvio. 
tage.**  And  aAerwards,  "  Partienltr  Um 
are  n<it  to  be  regarded ;  the  power  ii  in  the 
whole ;  and  in  the  whole  there  is  t  mag- 
nificence like  that  ascribed  to  GhiDMe 
plantation,  the  magniflcenee  of  vagi  extent 
and  endless  diversity. '* 

But  there  is  in  thSs  poem  not  only  ill  tbtt 
Johnson  so  well  brings  in  view,  bit  i  pover 
of  the  pathetic  beyond  almost  nay  awatk 
that  I  nave  seen.  He  who  does  not  m 
his  nerves  shaken,  and  his  heart  pierced  bj 
man^  passages  in  this  eitraordinarj  woA, 
particularly  by  that  most  ifiecting  one, 
which  describ^n  the  gradual  torment  6llffe^ 
ed  by  the  contemplation  of  an  object  of 
affectionate  attachment  visibly  and  eertaio- 
ly  decaying  into  dissdation,  muit  be  of  a 
hard  and  obstinate  frame. 

To  all  the  other  excellencies  of  <<  Night 
Thoughts  "  let  me  add  the  great  andpeco- 
Uar  one,  that  they  oontain  not  only  the  do- 
blest  sentiments  of  virtue  and  cootempda- 
tions  on  immortality,  bnt  the  ekritim 
Boer^e,  the  ^vtfie  ^ro^'ltaftoii,  ^th  ail 
its  interesting  cireumstancee,  and  eoBsota* 
tions  to  a  "  wounded  spirit,"  solemnlf  and 
poetically  displayed  in  such  image^  aikl 
language,  as  cannot  fail  to  exalt,  antDatr, 
and  soothe  the  truly  pious.  No  book  wbtt- 
ever  can  be  recommended  to  joasg  P^f- 
6ons,  with  better  hopes  of  seasonts?  timr 
minds  with  vital  rdigiim,  than  >'  Ymt* 
Night  Thoughts." 

In  the  Life  of  SwiA,  it  appears  to  me  (bt 
Johnson  had  a  certain  degree  of  preiwlioe 
against  that  extraordinary  man,  of  wbicb  1 
have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  apeak.  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheridan  imputed  it  to  a  luppoaed 
apprehension  in  Johnson,  tliat  Swift  hW 
not  been  sufiiciently  auUive  in  obtaiisAg  •<* 
him  an  Irish  degree  wbeo  it  wasaobciied^ 
but  of  this  there  waa  not  sufficient  eridenee; 
and  let  me  not  presume  to  charge  iobaaoa 
with  injustioe,  because  he  did  not  think  to 
highly  of  the  writings  of  this  aatboar,  ul 
have  done  from  my  youth  opwafda.  1^ 
that  he  had  an  unfkvovmible  bms  it  ^^'j' 
were  it  only  from  thnt  I»9S3S^  ia  wh«b 
he  speaks  of  Swifl^a  practice  «  ••*''*?:  ^ 
"firet  ridiculous,  and  at   hist  deufUUe; 
and  yet,  after  some  examinatkn  of  cirtuw- 
stances,  finds  himself  obliged  to  <''^  jj^ 
« it  will  perhaps  appear  t&t  he  oair  liW 
one  mode  of  expense  better  than  anotb^- 
and  saved  merely  that  he  might  bsTe«W* 
thing  toffive." 

One  observation  which  Johosoa  nsK< 
in  Swift's  Life  should  be  ofteaifloikflUd: 
«It  may  be  justl^r  auppoeed,  that  there  wtf 
in  his  conversation  what  appf*"  ^  ^ 
qnently  in  his  letten,   an   aficelataM  « 

3  Srr  vaL  i.  p.  Ml 
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ftuniliarity  tvith  the  great,  an  ambition  of 
momentary  equality,  aooght  and  enjoyed 
by  the  neglect  of  those  ceremonies  wiuch 
custom  has  established  as  the  barriers  be- 
tween one  Older  of  society  and  another. 
This  transgression  of  regularity  was  by 
himself  and  his  admirers  termed  greatness 
of  soul ;  but  a  great  mind  disdains  to  hold 
any  thing  by  courtesy,  and  therefore  never 
usurps  what  a  lawful  claimant  may  take 
away.  He  that  encroaches  on  another's 
dignity,  puts  himself  in  his  power  ;^  he  is 
cither  repelled  with  helpless  indignity, 
or  endur«l  by  clemency  and  condescen- 
sion." 

VAEIOes  BBADIirOS  19  TBB  LIFE  OF   SWIFT. 

<<  Charity  may  be  persuaded  to  think 
that  it  mi^ht  be  written  by  a  man  of  a  pe- 
culiar [opinions]  character,  without  ill  m- 
tention, 

**  He  did  not  [disown]  deny  it. 

**  [To]  by  whose  kindness  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  he  was  [Indebted  for]  advanced 
to  his  benefices. 

^*  [With]  for  this  purpose  he  had  re- 
course to  Mr.  Harley. 

"  Sharpe,  whom  he  [represents]  de- 
BcriheB  as  'the  harmless  tool  of  others' 
hate.' 

<*  Harley  was  slow  because  he  was  [irres- 
olute1^oii&(/ti/. 

"When  [readers  were  not  many]  ue 
were  not  yet  a  nation  ofreaden. 

"  [£very  man  who]  ne  that  eotdd  $ay  he 
knew  him. 

^  £very  man  of  known  influence  has  so 
many  [more]  petitions  [than]  which  [he 
can]  cannot  grant,  that  he  must  necessarily 
offend  more  than  he  [can  gratify]  gratt- 

fi€M. 

**  Sodesiastical    [preferments]    htin^ 


**  Swifl  [procured]  contrived  an  inter- 
viewr. 

[*<  As  a  writer]  in  hie  workt  he  has 
given  verr  different  specimens. 

*'  On  aU  common  occasions  he  habitually 
faanunes]  iffeet$  a  style  of  [superiority] 

*0d7  the  [omission]  neglect  of  those 
ceicinoDies. 

**  That  their  merits  filled  the  world  [and] 
or  ihmt  tbeie  was  no  [room  for]  hope  of 


I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  c^der  of 
Ibe  '*  Lives,"  in  making  my  few  remarks. 
Indeed  a  different  order  is  observed  in  the 
angiaud  publication,  and  in  the  collection  of 
•/onneon's  works.  And  should  it  be  object- 
ed, that  many  of  my  various  readings  are 
%  n^'onsiderable,  those  who  make  an  objection 
v.iil  b<»  pleased  tn  r.rmsider,  that  aucb  sniflU 
/•eriiculare  are  intended  lor  those  wlio  are 


nicelv  critical  in  composition,  to  ^om  they 
will  be  an  acceptable  selection  K 

"Spence's  Anecdotes,"  which  are  fre- 
quently quoted  and  referred  to  in  Johnson's 
"Lives  of  the  Poets,"  are  in  a  manuscript 
collection,  made  by  the  Reverend  liir. 
Joseph  Spence^,  containing  a  niunber  of 
particulars  concerning  eminent  men.  To 
each  anecdote  is  marked  the  name  of  the 
person  on  whose  authority  it  is  mentioned. 
This  valuable  collection  is  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  Sir  Lucas  Pepvs,  was  pleased 
to  permit  it  to  be  put  into  tne  hands  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  I  am  sorry  to  think  made 
but  an  awkward  return.  "  Great  assist- 
ance," says  he, "  has  been  given  me  by 
Mr.  Speuce's  Collection,  of  which  I  con- 
sider tne  communication  as  a  favour  wor- 
tay  of  publick  adinowledgment : "  but  he 
has  not  owned  to  whom  ne  was  obliged ; 
so  that  the  acknowledgment  is  unappropri- 
ated to  his  grace. 

While  the  world  in  general  was  filled 
with  admiration  of  Johnson's  "  Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  there  were  narrow  circles  in 
which  prejudice  and  resentment  were  fos- 
tered, and  from  which  attacks  of  different 
sorts  issued  agunst  him  3.  By  some  vio- 
lent whigs  he  was  arraigned  of  injustice  to 
Milton ;  by  some  Camoridge  men  of  de- 
preciating Gray  ;  and  his  expressing  with 
a  diffnifi^  freedom  what  he  really  thought 
of  George.  Lord  Lyttelton,  gave  offence 
to  some  of  the  friends  of  that  nobleman, 
and  particularly  produced  a  declaration  of 
war  against  hun  from  Mrs.  Montagu,  the 
ingenious  essayist  on  Shakqieaie,  between 
■  ■■  ■  II      < 

^  [Mr.  Chalmon  hen  rsconk  a  cnrioas  litefaiy 
aaaodoto-— that  whoi  a  new  and  onlarged  edition  of 
the  "  LivM  of  the  Poeti  "  waspabliihed  in  1788, 
Mr.  Niohob,  in  j«#twe  to  the  porohaeenof  the  pre- 
cedina  editioae,  printed  the  addltioni  in  a  leparate 
pamphlet,  and  advertised  thatit  micht  be  had  gra^ 
tie.  Not  ten  copies  were  called  nr.  It  may  be 
presomed  that  the  owners  of  the  former  editions 
had  bound  their  sets  ;  but  it  most  also  be  observed, 
that  the  alterations  were  not  considerable. — Ed.] 

*  The  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  A.  M.  Rector  of 
Great  Harwood  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  Duiham,  died  at  Byfleet  in  Surrey, 
Angnst  20,  1768.  He  was  a  fellow  of  New  Col- 
lege in  Oxford,  end  held  the  office  of  ProfesM>r  of 
Poetry  in  that  Univenity  from  1728  to  1788. — 
Malokx.     [See  ante,  p.  228.  n. — Eo.] 

'  From  this  disreputable  class,  I  except  an  ii^ 
genions  though  not  satisfiictorv  defence  of  Ham- 
mond, which  I  M  not  see  till  lately,  by  the  fa- 
vour of  its  authour,  my  amiable  friend,  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Bevil,  who  published  it  without  his 
name.  It  is  a  juvenile  performance,  but  elegant- 
ly writtrn,  T»itb  clns^ira!  cnthu'«insm  of  sentiment, 
and  \<*t  with  u  b^rcnung  niodrf.ty,  and  great  res- 
pect for  Dr.  Johnson. — Koswkll. 
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whom  and  his  lordahip  a  commerce  of  re- 
ciprocal compliments  had  long  been  carried 
on.  In  this  war  the  smaller  powers  in  al- 
liance with  him  were  of  course  led  to  en- 
gage, at  least  on  the  defensive,  and  thus  I 
for  one  was  excluded^  from  the  enjoyment 
of  *'A  Feast  of  Reason,"  such  as  Mr. 
Cumberland  has  described,  with  a  keen  yet 
just  and  delicate  pen,  in  his  "  Observer." 
These  minute  inconveniences  gave  not  the 
least  disturbance  to  Johnson.  He  nobly 
said,  when  I  talked  to  him  of  the  feeble 
though  shrill  outcry  which  had  been  raised, 
"  Sir,  I  considered  myself  as  intrusted  with 
a  certain  portion  of  truth.  I  have  given 
my  opinion  sincerely  ;  let  them  show  where 
they  think  me  wrong." 

While  my  friend  ia  thus  contemplated  in 
the  splendour  derived  from  his  last  and  per- 
haps most  admirable  work,  I  introduce  him 
with  peculiar  propriety  as  the  correspondent 
of  Warren  Hastmgsl  a  man  whose  regard 
reflects  dignity  even  upon  Johnson;  a  man, 
the  extent  of  whose  aDilities  was  equal  to 
that  of  his  power;  and  who,  by  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  know  him  in  pri- 
vate life,  is  admired  for  his  literature  and 
taste,  and  beloved  for  the  candour,  modera- 
tion, and  mildness  of  his  character.  Were 
I  capable  of  payins  a  suitable  tribute  of  ad- 
miration to  him,  I  should  certainly  not  with- 
hold it  at  a  moment  ^  when  it  is  not  possible 
that  I  should  be  suspected  of  being  an  inter- 
ested flatterer.  But  how  weak  would  be 
my  voice  after  that  of  the  millions  whom 
he  governed!  His  condescending  and  obli- 
ging compliance  with  my  solicitation,  I 
with  humole  gratitude  acknowledge;  and 
while  by  publishing  his  letter  to  me,  accom- 
panying the  valuable  communication,  I  do 
eminent  honour  to  my  great  friend,  I  shall 
entirely  disregard  any  invidious  suggestions 
that,  as  I  in  some  degree  participate  in  the 
honour,  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  grati- 
fication of  my  own  vanity  in  view. 

"to  JAMES    BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

**  Park-lane,  Sd  D«c  1790. 

**  Si  A, — I  have  been  fortunately  spared 
the  troublesome  suspense  of  a  long  search, 
to  which,  in  performance  of  m^  promise,  I 
had  devoted  this  morning,  by  lighting  upon 
the  objects  of  it  among  the  nrst  papers  tnat 
I  laid  my  hands  on;  my  veneration  for  your 
great  and  food  friend.  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the 
pride,  or  I  nope  something  of  a  better  senti- 
ment, which  1  indulge  in  possessing  such 

'  [M[r.  Bofwell  has  always  appeared  willing  to 
xecoid  Dr.  Johnson's  sarcasms  against  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagn,  leaving  nnnoticed  many  expressions  of  r&- 
pard  and  respect  of  which  he  could  not  have  been 

rrant    Could  the  circumstance  alluded  to  in 
text  have  biassed  him? — ^En.] 
■  January,  1791. — Boswax.!..    [Mr. 
impeachment  wm  still  pending. — Ed.] 


memorials  of  his  good  will  towards  ne,  hi?- 
ing  induced  me  to  bind  them  in  a  pared 
containing  other  select  papers,  and  labeN 
with  the  titles  appertaining  to  them.  Tbej 
consist  but  of  three  letters,  which  I  belkve 
were  all  that  I  ever  received  from  Dr.  John- 
son.   Of  these,  one,  which  was  written  in 
quadruplicate,  under  the  different  dates  of 
its  respective  despatches,  has  already  been 
made  publick,  but  not  from  any  communi- 
cation of  mine.    This,  however,  1  hive 
joined  to  the  rest:  and  have  now  the  plea- 
sure of  sending  ttiem  to  you,  for  the  use  to 
which  ^ou  informed  me  it  was  your  desire 
to  destine  them. 

"  My  promise  was  pledged  with  the  con- 
dition, that  if  the  letters  were  found  to  con- 
tain any  thing  which  should  render  them 
improper  for  the  publick  eye,  you  would 
dispense  with  the  performance  of  it  Ion 
will  have  the  goodness,  I  am  sure,  to  pardon 
my  recalling  this  stipulation  to  your  recol- 
lection, as  I  shall  be  loth  to  appear  ne^ 
gent  of  that  obligation  which  is  always  lo- 
plied  in  an  epistolary  confidence.  In  the 
reservation  or  that  right  I  have  read  them 
over  with  the  most  scrupuloas  attentfon, 
but  have  not  seen  in  them  the  atightest 
cause  on  that  ground  to  withhold  them  fron 
you.     But,  though  not  on  that,  yet  on  in- 
other  ground  I  own  I  feel  a  little,  yet  bat  i 
little,  reluctance  to  part  with  them:  Imesa 
on  that  of  my  own  credit,  which  I  fear  will 
suffer  by  the  information  conveyed  by  them, 
that  I  was  early  in  the  possession  of  socb 
valuable  instructions  for  the  heneficial  em- 
ployment of  the  influence  of  my  late  statioa, 
and  (as  it  may  seem)  have  so  little  availed 
myself  of  them.     Whether  I  could,  if  it 
were  necessary,  defend  myself  against  sow 
an  imputation,  it  little  concerns  the  worn 
to  know.    I  look  only  to  the  effect  which 
these  relicks  may  produce,  conaidered  ss 
evidences  of  the  virtues  of  their  authow: 
and  believing  that  they  will  be  found  to 
display  an  uncommon  warmth  of  priv*^ 
friendship,  and  a  mind  ever  attentive  to  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  useful  knoar- 
ledge,   and  soticitons  for  the  i"**"*^^ 
mankind,  I  can  cheerfldly  submit  to  then** 
tie  sacrifice  of  my  own  fame,  to  coatriwrte 
to  the  illustration  of  so  great  and  'W*^ 
a  character.    They  cannot  be betterappWi 
for  that  end,  than  by  beinff  intrurted  to 
your  hands.    Allow  me,  with  this  olfenng, 
to  infer  from  it  a  prt)of  of  the  very  giw^  «•* 
teem  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  p^ 
fees  myself,  sir,  your  most  obedient  aw 
most  hmnble  servant, 

"  P.  S.  At  some  futuie  time,  and  wbes 
you  have  no  further  occasion  for  theae  ?•• 
pers,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  yon  w  »• 
turn  them." 

The  last  of  the  three  letters  thus  grido*- 
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\y  put  into  my  hands,  and  which  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  puhltck,  belong^  to  this 
year;  but  I  shall  previously  insert  the  first 
two  in  the  order  of  their  dates.  They  alto- 
gether form  a  grand  group  in  my  biogra- 
phical picture. 


«c 


TO  THE  HONOURABLE  WARREN 


BAHTINGS,  Etq. 

^'aOih  March,  1774. 

"  Sir,-— Though  I  have  had  bui  little 
personal  knowledge  of  you,  I  have  had 
enough  to  make  me  wish  for  more;  and 
though  it  be  now  a  long  time  since  I  was 
honoured  by  your  visit,  I  had  too  much 
pleasu re  from  it  to  forget  i t.  By  those  whom 
we  delight  to  remember,  we  are  unwilling 
io  be  forgotten ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  omit 
this  opportunity  of  reviving  myself  in  your 
memory  by  a  letter  which  you  will  receive 
from  the  hands  of  my  friend  Mr.  Cham- 
bers 1;  a  man  whose  purity  of  manners  and 
vf^ur  of  mind  are  sufficient  to  make  every 
thini?  welcome  that  he  brings. 

"  That  this  is  my  only  reason  for  writing 
will  be  too  apparent  by  the  uselessness  of 
my  letter  to  any  other  purpose.  .  I  have  no 
questions  to  ask;  not  that  i  want  curiosity 
a/ler  either  the  ancient  or  present  state  of 
regioiiB  in  which  have  been  seen  all  the 
power  and  splendour  of  wide-extended  em- 
pire; and  which,  as  by  some  grant  of  natu- 
ral superiority,  supply  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  almost  all  that  pride  desires  and  luxu- 
ry enjoys.    But  my  Knowledge  of  them  is 
too  scanty  to  furnish  me  with  proper  topicks 
of  inquiry :  I  can  only  wish  for  information ; 
and  hope  that  a  mind  comprehensive  like 
yotm  will  find  leisure,  amidst  the  cares  of 
your  important  station,  to  inquire  into  many 
sulijeetB  of  which  the  European  world  ei- 
ther thinks  not  at  all,  or  thinks  with  deficient 
iutelKg'ence  and  uncertain   conjecture.    I 
riiall  hope  that  he  who  once  intended  to  in- 
creafie  the  learning  of  his  country  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Persian  language  will  ex- 
amine nicely  the  traditions  and  histories  of 
the  Katft;  that  he  will  survey  the  wonders 
of  its  ancient  edifices,  and  trace  the  vestiges 
of  itii  ruined  cities;  and  that,  at  his  return, 
we  tihall  know  the  arts  and  opinions  of  a 
race  of  men  from  whom  very  little  has  been 
hitherto  derived. 

*'  You,  sir,  have  no  need  of  being  told  by 
me  ho^v  much  may  be  added  by  your  atten- 
tion and  patronaffe  to  experimental  know- 
ledge  and  natural  history.  There  are  arts 
of  manufacture  practised  in  the  countries  in 
vrhtcii  yon  pre«de,  which  are  yet  very 
Imperfectly  known  here,  either  to  artificers 
or  phi  loaophers.  Of  the  natural  productions, 
aoinaate  and  inanimate,  we  yet  have  so  lit- 


■    AAeswuds  Sir  Robert  Chambera,  on«  cf  his 
tieaty'a  jndget  in  India.— Boswxi.l. 
II.  S6 


tie  intelligence,  that  our  books  are  filled,  I 
fear,  with  conjectures  about  things  which 
an  Indian  peasant  knows  by  his  senses. 

••  Many  of  those  things  my  first  wish  is  to 
see;  my  second  to  know,  by  such  accounts 
as  a  man  like  you  will  be  able  to  give. 

«  As  I  have  not  skill  to  ask  proper  ques- 
tions, I  have  likewise  no  such  access  to 
great  men  as  can  enable  me  to  send  you  any 
political  information.  Of  the  agitations  of 
an  unsettled  government,  and  the  struggles 
of  a  feeble  mmistry,  care  is  doubtless  taken 
to  give  yon  more  exact  accounts  than  I  can 
obtain.  If  you  are  inclined  to  interest  your- 
self much  in  public  transactions,  it  is  no  mis- 
fortune to  you  to  be  distant  from  them. 

"  That  literature  is  not  totally  forsaking 
us,  and  that  your  favourite  language  is  not 
neglected,  will  appear  from  the  book^^ 
which  I  should  have  pleased'  myself  more 
with  sending,  if  I  could  have  presented  it 
bound:  but  time  was  wanting.  I  beg, 
however,  sir,  that  you  will  accept  it  from 
a  man  very  desirous  of  your  regard;  and 
that  i£  you  think  me  able  to  gratify  you  by 
any  thing  more  important  you  will  employ 
me. 

"  I  am  now  going  to  take  leave,  perhaps 
a  very  long  leave,  of  my  dear  Mr.  Cham- 
bers. That  he  is  going  to  live  where  you 
govern  may  justly  alleviate  the  regard  of 
parting :  and  the  hope  of  seeing  both  him 
and  you  again,  which  I  am  not  willing  to  min- 
gle with  doubt,  must  at  present  comfort  as  it 
can,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  DR.   JOHNSON  To  MR.  BASTINGS. 

**  London,  30th  Dec.  1774. 

"  Sir, — Being  informed  that  by  the  de- 
parture of  a  ship  there  is  now  an  opportunity 
of  writing  to  Bengal,  I  am  unwilling  to  slip 
out  of  your  memory  by  my  own  negTi|[ence, 
and  therefore  take  the  lil>erty  of  remmding 
you  of  my  existence  by  sending  you  a  boOK 
which  is  not  yet  made  publick. 

"  I  have  lately  visited  a  reeion  less  re- 
mote and  less  illustrious  than  India,  viiich 
afforded  some  occasions  for  speculation. 
What  has  occurred  to  me,  I  have  put  into 
the  volume  3,  of  which  I  beg  your  accepts 
ance. 

"  Men  in  your  station  seldom  have  pre- 
sents totally  disinterested:  my  book  is  re- 
ceived, let  me  now  make  my  request. 

"  There  is,  sir,  somewhere  within  your 
government,  a  young  adventurer,  one 
Chauncey  Lawrence,  whose  father  is  one 
of  my  oldest  friends.  Be  pleased  to  show 
the  young  man  what  countenance  is  fit, 
whether  he  wants  to  be  restrained  by  your 


'  Jones's  **  Peiaian  Grammar.**— BoswsUi. 
*  *<  The  Jouney  to  the  Wsftsm  Uaads  of 
Scotland.'  *— ^Boiwkll» 
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authority,  or  encouraged  by  vonr  favour. 
His  father  is  now  president  of  the  college 
of  physicians;  a  man  venerable  for  his  know- 
ledge, and  more  venerable  for  his  virtue. 

**I  wish  you  a  prosperous  government,  a 
safe  return,  and  a  long  enjoyment  of  plenty 
and  tranquillity.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sjim.  Johnson." 

'  DR.  JOHNSON   to    MR.  HASTINGS. 

^  9th  January,  1781. 

"  Sir, — Amidst  the  importance  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  affairs  in  which  your  great  office 
engages  you,  I  take  the  liberty  of  recalling 
your  attention  flir  a  moment  to  literature,  and 
will  not  prolong  the  interruption  by  an  apo- 
logy which  your  character  makes  needless. 

*<  Mr.  Hoole,  a  gentleman  long  known 
and  long  esteemed  in  India-house,  after 
having  translated  Taaso,  has  undertaken 
Ariosto.  How  well  he  is  qualified  for  his 
undertaking  he  has  already  shown.  He  is 
desirous,  sir,  of  your  favour  in  promoting 
his  proposals,  and  flatters  me  by  supposing 
that  my  testimony  may  advance  his  in- 
terest. 

"  It  is  a  new  thing  for  a  clerk  of  the  In- 
dia-house to  translate  poets ; — it  is  new  for 
a  governor  of  Bengal  to  patronise  learning. 
That  he  may  find  his  ingenuity  rewarded, 
and  that  learning  may  flourish  under  your 

Erotectlon,  is  the  wish  of,  sir,  your  most 
umble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

I  wrote  to  him  in  February,  complaining 
of  having  been  troubled  by  a  recurrence  of 
the  perplexing  question  of  Liberty  and  Ne- 
cessity; and  mentioning  that  I  hoped  soon 
to  meet  him  again  in  I^ndon. 

"  DR.   JOHNSON    TO    MR.    BOSWELL. 

"14th  March,  1781. 

"  Deab  sir, — I  hoped  you  had  got  rid  of 
all  this  hypocrisy  of  misery.  What  have 
you  to  do  with  Liberty  and  Necessity  ?  Or 
what  more  than  to  hold  your  tongue  about 
it?  Do  not  doubt  but  I  shall  be  most  heart- 
ily glad  to  see  you  here  again,  for  I  love 
every  part  about  you  but  your  afiectation  of 
distress. 

"  I  have  at  last  finished  rmr  Lives,  and 
have  laid  up  for  you  a  load  of'^copy,  all  out 
of  order;  so  that  it  will  amuse  you  a  long 
time  to  set  it  right.  Come  to  me,  my  dear 
Bozzy,  and  let  us  be  as  happy  as  we  can. 
We  will  go  affain  to  the  Mitre,  and  talk  old 
times  over,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  affection- 
ately, "  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  Monday,  March  19, 1  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, and  on  Tuesday,  the  30th,  met  him  in 
Fleet  street,  walking,  rather  indeed  moving 
along;  for  his  peculiar  march  is  thus  de- 
•cribed  in  a  very  just  and  picturesque  man- 


ner, in  a  short  Life  ^  of  him  pabliBhed  ntj 
soon  afler  his  death : — *^  When  be  mlkfd 
the  streets,  what  with  the  constant  roll  of 
his  head,  and  theconcomiUDtmotioDorhii 
body,  he  appeared  to  make  his  way  by  that 
motion,  independent  of  his  feetV'  That 
he  was  often  much  stared  at  while  he  ad- 
vanced in  this  manner  may  easily  be  belif^ 
ed;  but  it  was  not  safe  to  make  sport  of  oae 
so  robust  as  he  was.  Mr.  LaDc;tOD  saw 
him  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  ahaeDce,by  a  sod- 
den start,  drive  the  load  off  a  porter'ii  back, 
and  walk  forward  briskly,  without  beiag 
conscious  of  what  he  had  done.  Tbeportrr 
was  very  angry,  but  stood  still,  and  eyed 
the  huge  figure  with  much  earnestoess,  tiU 
he  was  satisfied  that  his  wisest  counc  wai 
to  be  quiet,  and  take  up  his  UurtheD  t^o. 

Our  accidental  meeting  in  the  street  lAer 
a  long  separation  was  a  pleasia^ sorpriie  to 
us  both.  He  stepped  aside  with  me  ioto 
Falcon-court,  and  made  kind  iaquiriesabnat 
my  f*amily;  and  as  we  were  ia  a  hany,  go- 
ing different  ways,  I  promised  to  calioohia 
next  dav.  He  said  he  was  engaged  to  p> 
out  in  the  morning.  *<  Early, sir?"  laidL 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  a  LondoD  moruog 
does  not  go  with  the  sun." 

I  wait^  on  him  next  eveniDg,  and  be 
gave  me  a  greatportion  of  hisoriginaiiDtD- 
uscript  of  his  *'  Lives  of  the  Poets,*'  which 
he  had  preserved  for  me. 

I  found  on  visiting  his  friend,  Mr.  Thnlf} 
that  he  was  now  very  ill^and  had  reowitd, 
I  suppose  by  the  solicitation  orMrs.Thrair, 
to  a  house  in  Grosvenor-square.  I  vis 
sorry  to  see  him  sadly  changed  ia  bit  ap- 
pearance. 

He  told  me  I  mieht  now  have  the  pin- 
sure  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  drink  wine  afiia, 
for  he  had  lately  returned  to  iL  Wbeo  I 
mentioned  this  to  Johnson,  he  said,  "i 
drink  it  now  sometimes,  but  not  socially.'' 
The  first  evening  that  I  was  with  bin  it 
Thrale's,  I  observed  he  poured  a  largeqain- 
tity  of  it  inio  a  glass,  and  swtllowrd  it 
greedily.  Every  ining  about  his  cbarafter 
and  manners  was  (brcible  and  violent;  there 
never  was  any  moderation.  Many  ■  ^V 
did  he  fast,  many  a  year  did  he  lefraisfron 
wine:  but  when  he  did  eat,  it  was  vorsfJ- 
ousiy;  when  he  did  drink  wine,  i^***^ 
ously.  He  could  practise  ab8ttneDce^  bv 
not  temperance. 


>  Pobljshed  by  Kaanloy,  with  this 
motto: 


-Froa  bis  CT«dle 


-  —     TTMM  am  CTvaiv 

He  was  a  achoiart  and  a  ripe  and  food  «■•: 
And,  to  add  greater  honoora  to  hi!  Me       m  ^m. 
Than  mam  could  gfrfthim,  he  diad  ftartaf  H<**^ 

*  [See  MissRernolds's  ReeelUtH$m,  m  ^ 
Appendix,  for  a  niller  accooot  of  Job«as'»  «* 
tnordinary  geitues.-^Ei>.] 

'  [See  ante,  vol.  L  p.  SOS.— Eo.] 
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Mrs*  Thrale  and  I  had  a  dispute  whether 
Shakspeare  or  Milton  had  drawn  the  most 
admirable  picture  of  a  man  K  I  was  for 
Shakspeare,  Mrs.  Thraie  for  Milton:  and, 
aiUr  a  fair  hearing,  Johnson  decided  for  my 
opioion. 

I  told  him  of  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  plavful 
sallies  upon  Dean  Marla^^:  '<  I  don't  like 
the  Deanery  of  Ferns;  it  sounds  so  like  a 
barren  title."  "  Dr.  Heath  should  have  it," 
said  L  Johnson  lau(2[hed,  and,  rx>ndescend- 
ing  to  trifle  in  the  same  mode  of  conceit, 
suggested  Dr.  Moss, 

He  said,  ^*  Mrs.  Montagu  has  dropt  me  '•*. 
Now,  sir,  there  are  people  whom  one  should 
like  very  well  to  drop,  but  would  not  wish 
Co  be  dropped  by."  He  certainly  was  vain 
of  the  society  of  ladies,  and  could  make 
himself  very  agreeable  to  them  when  he 
chose  it:  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  agreed  with 
me  that  he  could.  Mr.  Gibbon,  with  his 
usual  sneer,  controverted  it,  perhaps  in  re- 
sentment of  Johnson's  having  talked  with 

'  Shakspeare  niaket  Haoilet  thos  describe  his 

lather: 

**  Be*  wliat  B  gnce  vr«s  seated  on  ttaii  bitvw : 
Byperion**  rurli,  the  front  of  Jove  himself, 
Xn  eye  like  Mnrt,  to  threaten  and  commaud  } 
A  etaiion  like  llM  herald,  Hercmy^ 
Naw-tithiMl  on  a  heaven- ktesinc  hill; 
A  oombtnaUon  and  a  form,  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  aaflorance  ofa  man." 

Millon  thos  portrayB  our  firat  parent,  Adam: 

«<  Ilfs  Mr  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  TWt ',  and  hynciuthin  locks 
Round  fromhts  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
C]i»t*ring,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad.*'— 

BOSWBLL. 

*nie  Utter  part  of  this  description,  *<  bot  not  ba- 
Beath,**  flfec.  may  very  probably  be  ascribed  to 
Milton's  prejudices  in  favonr  of  the  paritans,  who 
had  a  great  aveision  to  long  hair«— Malonk. 
It  w  strange  that  the  pictare  drawn  by  the  un- 
leamed  Shakspeare  should  be  full  of  classical  im- 
ages, and  diat  by  the  learned  Milton  void  of  them. 
Milton's  description  appears  to  be  more  picturesque. 
.i— Kear2<(ky.  [Dr.  Kearney  seems  to  have  foi^ 
gotten  that  Milton  is  here  a  mere  descriptive  poet, 
giving  a  kind  of  abstract  delineation  of  the  first 
fxuui,  while  Shakspeare  is  a  dramatist,  speaking 
in  the  character  of  an  enthusiastic  youth,  fresh 
from  hia  Slodies,  and  boiFrng  with  indignation  and 
grief,  which  he  endeavours  to  conceal,  or  at  least 
to  moderate  by  these  classical  and,  what  in  any 
other  ease  would  be,  pedantic  alloewns. — Fo.] 

'  Dr.  Riehard  Marlay,  afterwards  Lord  Bishop  of 
IVaterfoid;  a  very  amiable,  benevolent,  and  in- 
^enieaa  man.  He  was  clwsen  a  member  of  the 
Literary  Club  in  1777,  and  died  in  Dublin,  July 
2,  1803,  is  bis  seventy-fifth  year — Ma  lone. 
£Th«  Editor  bad,  in  very  early  life,  the  honour 
of  the  bishop's  aeqoainVuice  and  indulgent  no- 
tice of  his  fint  atiempts  in  literature.  He  was  all 
that  3fr.  Malone  says  of  him — Eo.] 

<  [Mrs.  Montagu,  with,  perhaps  an  over-nicety 
of  leelittg,  dropped  him  on  account  of  his  Life  of 
Ijord  Lyttalton*    See  antey  p.  276. — Zv, 


some  diagivt  of  his  ugliness,  which  ono 
would  think  a  philosopher  would  not  mind. 
Dean  Marlay  wittily  observed,  "  A  lady 
may  be  vain  when  she  can  tuni  a  wolt^og 
into  a  lap-dog." 

The  election  for  Ayrshire,  my  own  coun- 
ty, was  this  ^ring  tried  upon  a  petition 
before  a  committee  of  the  no  use  of*  com- 
mons. I  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
sitting  member  4,  and  took  the  liberty  of 
previously  stating  different  points  to  jfohn- 
son,  who  never  failed  to  see  them  clearly, 
and  to  supply  me  with  some  good  hints 
He  dictated  to  me  the  following  note  upon 
the  registration  of  deeds: 

^AIl  laws  are  made  for  the  convenience  of 
the  community.  What  is  legally  done 
should  be  legally  recorded,  that  the  state 
of  things  may  be  known,  and  that  wherev- 
er evidence  is  requisite,  evidence  may  be 
had.  For  this  reason,  the  obligation  to 
frame  and  establish  a  legal  register  is  en- 
forced by  a  legal  penalty,  which  penalty  is 
the  want  of  that  perfection  and  plenitude 
of  right  which  a  register  would  give. 
Thence  it  follows  that  this  is  not  an  objec- 
tion merely  legal;  for  the  reason  on  which 
the  law  stands  being  equitable  makes  it  an 
equitable  objection." 

"  This,"  said  he,  '<  you  must  enlarge  on, 
when  speaking  to  the  committee.  You 
must  not  argue  there  as  if  you  were  arguing 
in  the  schools;  close  reasoning  will  not  fix 
their  attention:  you  must  say  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again  in  difierent  words. 
If  you  say  it  but  once,  thej^  miss  it  in  a  mo- 
ment of  inattention.  It  is  unjust,  sir,  to 
censure  lawyers  for  multiplying  words  when 
they  argue;  it  is  oAen  neeesaary  for  them 
to  multiply  words." 

His  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  member  of 
parliament,  sitting  upon  an  ek?ction-com- 
mittee,  was  very  high;  and  when  he  was 
told  of  a  gentleman  upon  one  of  those  com- 
mittees, who  read  the  newspapers  part  of 
the  time,  and  slept  the  rest,  while  tne  me- 
rits ol*  a  vote  were  examined  by  the  counsel; 
and  as  an  excuse,  when  challenged  by  the 
chairman  for  such  behaviour,  bluntly  an- 
swered, ^'  1  had  made  up  my  mind  upon 
that  case;"  Johnson,  with  an  indignant 
contempt,  said,  <<  If  he  was  such  a  ro^ue  as 
to  make  up  his  mind  upon  a  case  without 
hearing  it,  he  should  not  have  been  such  a 
fool  as  to  tell  it."  <<  I  think,"  said  Mr. 
Dudley  Long ^  now  North,  "the  Doctor 
has  pretty  plainly  made  him  out  to  be  both 
rogue  and  fool," 

**  [Hugh  Montgomery,  Esq.  The  petitioner, 
however,  William  Macdowi^l,  Esq.,  waa  declared 
duly  elected.— Ed.] 

*  rXhis  ingenious  and  very  pleasant  gentleman 
died  m  1829,  after  an  iUness  which  had  for  8om« 
yean  aedodad  him  from  focicty.-i-Ei).] 
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JohMon's  profound  reverence  for  the  hi- 
erarchy made  him  expect  from  bishops  the 
highest  deg^ree  of  decorum;  he  was  offend- 
ed even  at  their  going  to  taverns:  "  A  bish- 
op," said  he,  "  has  nomine  to  do  at  a  tip- 
pling-house.  It  is  not  indeed  immoral  in 
nim  to  go  to  a  tavern;  neither  would  it  be 
immoral  in  him  to  whip  a  top  in  Grosvenor- 
equare:  but,  if  he  did,  I  hope  the  boys 
would  fall  upon  him,  and  apply  the  whip  to 
him.  There  are  gradations  in  conduct; 
there  is  moralitv, — decency, — propriety. 
None  of  these  should  be  violated  by  a 
bishop*  A  bishop  should  not  go  to  a  house 
where  he  may  meet  a  young  fellow  leading 
out  a  wench."  Boswell.  "  But,  sir,  ev- 
ery tavern  does  not  admit  women."  Johk- 
80 K.  "  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  any  tavern  will 
admit  a  well-dressed  man  and  a  well-dressed 
woman^  They  will  not  perhaps  admit  a 
woman  whom  they  see  every  night  walk- 
ing by  their  door  in  the  street.  But  a  well- 
dressed  man  may  lead  in  a  welt-dressed  wo- 
man to  any  tavern  in  London.  Taverns  sell 
fneal  and  drink,  and  will  sell  them  to  any 
body  who  can  eat  and  can  drink.  You  may 
as  well  say  that  a  mercer  will  not  sell  silks 
to  a  woman  of  the  town*" 

He  also  disapproved  of  bishops  going  to 
jroQts ;  at  least  of  their  staying  at  them 
longer  than  their  presence  commanded  re- 
spect He  mentioned  a  particular  bishop. 
^  Poh< "  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  the  Bishop  of 
—  t  is  never  minded  at  a  rout.** 

Bos  WELL.  *'  When  a  bishop  places  himself 
in  a  situation  where  he  has  no  distinct  char- 
acter, and  is  of  no  consequence,  he  degrades 
the  dignity  of  his  order*"  Jornsov*  "Mr. 
BosvelL,  madam,  has  said  it  as  correctly  as 
it  could  be." 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  dignitaries  of  the 
jchurch  that  Johnson  required  a  particular 
jdeeorum  and  delicacy  of  behaviour;  he  just- 
ly considered  that  the  clergy,  as  [>erson8  set 
apart  for  the  sacred  office  of  serving  at  the 
altar,  and  impressing  the  minds  of  men  with 
the  awful  concerns  of  a  future  state,  should 
be  somewhat  more  serious  than  the  general- 
ity of  mankind,  and  have  a  suitable  compo- 
sure of  manners.  A  due  sense  of  the  digni- 
ty of  their  profession,  indepeudent  of  higher 
motives,  will  ever  prevent  them  from  losing 
their  distinction  in  an  indiscriminate  social- 
ity; and  did  such  as  affect  this  know  how 
much  it  lessens  them  in  the  eyes  of  those 
whom  they  think  to  please  hv  it,  they  would 
leel  themselves  much  mortined. 

Johnson  and  his  friend  Beanclerk  were 
once  together  in  company  with  several  cler- 
gymen, who  thought  that  they  should  appear 
to  advantage  by  assuming  the  lax  jollity  of 
men  of  the  world;  which,  as  it  may  be  ob- 
served incimilar  cases,  they  carried  to  noisy 

<  [St  Aaaph'a    See  ante,  p.  288—- Ed.] 


excess.  Johnson,  who  they  expected  wonld 
be  entertained,  sat  grave  and  silent  for  some 
time;  at  last,  turning  to  BeaucW^ric,  he  said, 
by  no  means  in  a  whisper,  **  This  merri* 
ment  of  parsons  is  mighty  offensive." 

Even  the  dress  of  a  clergyman  shouk)  be 
in  character,  and  nothing  can  be  more  des- 
picable than  conceited  attempts  at  avoiding 
the  appearance  of  the  clerical  order;  at- 
tempts which  are  as  ineffectual  as  they  are 
pitiful.  Dr.  Porteus,  now  Bisliop  of  Lon* 
don,  in  his  excellent  charge  when  preaidiog 
over  the  diocese  of  Chester,  justly  animad- 
verts upon  this  subject;  and  obsMPrves  of  a 
reverend  fop,  that  he  ''  can  be  but  haif  a 
beau." 

Addison,  in  **  The  Spectator,*'  has  ghrn 
us  a  fine  portrait  of  a  clergyman,  who  a 
supposed  to  be  a  member  of  his  CM;  ami 
Johnson  has  exhibited  a  model,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Mudge^,  which  has  estapfd 
the  collectors  of  his  works,  but  which  be 
owned  to  me,  and  which  indeed  he  shoved 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynohls  at  the  time  when  it 
was  written,  it  bears  the  genuine  marb 
of  Johnson's  best  manner,  and  is  as  follows: 

'*  The  Reverend  Mr.  Zachariah  Mcdge, 
prebendarv  of  Exeter,  and  vicar  of  St  An- 
drew's in  rlymouth;  a  man  equally  emioect 
for  his  virtues  and  abilities,  and  at  once  be- 
loved as  a  companion  and  reverenced  as  a 
pastor.  He  had  that  general  curiosity  to 
which  no  kind  of  knowledge  ia  iodiflerent 
or  sunerfluous;  and  that  general  benem- 
lence  oy  which  no  order  of  men  is  hated  or 
despised. 

'<  His  principles  both  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion were  great  and  comprehensive.  B5  a 
solicitous  examination  of  objectiona,  and 
judicious  comparison  of  opposite  ar^iinientt, 
ne  attained  what  inquiiy  never  gives  bet 
to  industry  and  perspicuity,  a  firm  and  sa- 
shaken  settlement  of  conviction.  But  bis 
firmness  was  without  asperity;  for,  kaow- 
ing  with  how  much  difficulty  truth  ma 
sometimes  found,  he  did  not  wonder  that 
many  missed  it. 

"  The  general  course  of  his  life  was  de- 
termined by  his  profession;  he  studied  tbe 
sacred  volumes  in  the  original  langoagei; 
with  what  diligence  and  success  his '  Notes 
upon  the  Psalms '  give  sofRcient  evidence. 
He  once  endeavoured  to  add  the  knovled^ 
of  Arabic  to  that  of  Hebrew;  but,  fiadin^ 
his  thoughts  too  much  diverted  fron  other 
studiea,  afler  some  time  deaistal  fron  hii 
purpose. 

^'  His  discharge  of  parochial  duties  vai 
exemplary.  How  his  sermons  were  cobh 
posed,  maybe  learned  from  the  excellefit 
volume  which  he  has  ^iven  to  the  pubbcl:; 
but  how  they  were  dehvered  can  be  knovn 
only  to  those  that  heard  them;  for,  as  he 

*  Sea  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  164.— Boawau. 
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■ppeMied  In  the  pv^it,  wcirdt  will  not  euky 
deacribe  him.  His  delivery,  though  nnoon- 
Bt rained,  was  not  negligent  j  ai^  though 
forcible,  was  not  turbulent;  disdaining  anx- 
ious nicety  of  emphasis,  and  laboured  arti- 
fice of  action,  it  captivated  the  hearer  by  its 
natural  dignity;  it  roused  the  sluggish  and 
fixed  the  volatile,  and  detained  the  mind  up- 
on the  subject  without  directing  it  to  the 
speaker. 

'*  The  grandeur  and  solemni^  of  the 
preacher  did  not  intrude  upon  his  general 
oebaviour:  at  the  table  of  his  friends  he 
was  a  companion  communicative  and  at- 
tentive, of  unaffected  manners,  of  manly 
clieerfulness,  willing  to  please,  and  easy  to 
be  pleased.  His  acquaintance  was  univer- 
sally solicited,  and  his  presence  obstructed 
no  enjovroent  which  religion  did  not  forbid. 
Though  studious,  he  was  popular;  though 
argumentative,  he  was  modest;  though  in- 
fiexible,  he  was  candid;  and  though  meta- 
physicaly^et  orthodox  i." 

On  Friday,  March  SO,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  the  Earl  of 
Charlemont,  Sir  Annesley  Stewart,  Mr. 
Eliot  of  Portr-Eliot,  Mr.  Burke,  Dean  Mar- 
lay,  Mr.  Langton;  a  most  agreeable  day, 
or  which  I  regret  that  every  circumstance  is 
not  pmerved:  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  re- 
quire inch  a  multiplieation  of  felicity. 

Mr.  Eliot,  with  whom  Dr.  Walter  HarteS 
had  travelled,  talked  to  us  of  his  **  History 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,**  which  he  said  was 
a  very  sood  book  in  the  German  transla- 
tion. JoHNsoK.  "Harte  was  excessively 
vain.  He  put  copies  of  his  book  in  manu- 
script into  the  hands  of  Lord  Chesterfield 
and  Lord  Granville,  that  they  might  revise 
it.  Now  how  absurd  was  it  to  suppose  that 
two  such  noblemen  would  revise  so  big  a 
manuscript!  Poor  man!  he  left  London  the 
day  of  the  publication  of  his  book,  that  he 
might  be  out  of  tlie  way  of  the  great  praiae 
he  was  to  receive;  and  he  was  ashamed  to 
return  when  he  found  how  ill  his  book  had 
succeeded.  It  was  unlucky  in  cominp^  out 
on  the  same  day  with  Robertson's  *  Histoiy 
of  Scotland.'  His  husbandry,  however,  is 
^ood."  BoswKLL.  <<  So  he  was  fitter  for 
that  than  for  heroick  history:  he  did  well, 
when  he  tnnted  his  sword  into  a  pbugh- 
•hare.*' 

Mr.  Eliot  mentioned  a  curious  liquor  pe- 

*  •*  Loodon  Chronicle,'*  May  2,  1769.  This 
respscCible  maa  it  there  mentioned  to  have  died 
oo  tba  third  of  April,  that  year,  at  Cofflect,  the 

t  of  Tbomai  Veale,  Eiq.,  in  hit  way  to  London. 


'  [Mr.  Elliot  had  accompanied  Mr.  Stanhope, 
she  oataral  toa  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  for  whom 
thm  caJebrated  letters  ware  written,  and  is  frequent- 
ly mentioned  in  tfaem.  Mr.  Harte  was  iraveUing 
Cotor  to  both  these  yoong  gentlemen  x  aea  ante, 
^o1.  L  p.  Ig8.--Ep.] 


enfiarto  hia  country,  which  the  Condah 
fiahermen  drink.  They  call  it  maAo^ony; 
and  it  ia  made  of  two  parta  gin  and  one 
part  treacle,  well  beaten  together.  1  beffgc»i 
to  have  some  of  it  made,  which  was  done 
with  proper  skill  by  Mr.  £liot.  I  thought 
it  very  good  liquor;  and  said  it  was  a  coun- 
terpart of  what  is  caUed  AtKtd  porridge  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which  is  a  mix- 
ture of  whiakey  and  honey.  Johnson  said, 
"  that  must  be  a  better  liquor  than  the 
Cornish,  for  both  its  component  narts  are 
better."  He  also  observed,  ^^  Mahogany 
must  be  a  modern  name;  for  it  is  not  long 
since  the  wood  called  mahogany  was  known 
in  this  country.*'  I  mentioned  his  scale  of 
liquors  3  : — dare t  for  boys, — port  for  men,— > 
brandy  for  heroes.  «<  Then,"  said  Mr 
Burke,  '*  let  me  have  claret:  I  bve  to  be 
a  boy;  to  have  the  careless  gayety  of  boyiah 
days."  JosKSOK.  <<  1  should  drink  claret 
too,  if  it  would  give  me  that;  but  it  does  not: 
it  neither  makes  boya  men,  nor  men  boys. 
You  Ml  be  drowned  3  by  it  before  it  has  any 
efieet  upon  you." 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  ludicrous  para- 
graph in  the  newi^pers,  that  Dr.  Jc^naon 
was  learning  to  dance  of  Vestris.  Lord 
Charlemont,  wishing  to  excite  him  to  talk, 
proposed,  in  a  whisper,  that  he  should  be 
asked  whether  it  was  true.  *<  Shall  I  aak 
him  ^  "  said  hia  lordship.  We  were,  by  a 
great  majority,  clear  for  the  experiment. 
Upon  which  his  lordship  very  gravely,  and 
with  a  courteous  air,  said,  "  Pray,  sir,  is  it 
true  that  vou  are  taking  lessons  of  Ves- 
tris? "  This  waa  risking  a  good  deal,  and 
required  the  boldness  of  a  general  of  Iriah 
volunteers  to  make  the  attempt.  Johnson 
was  at  first  atartled,  and  in  some  heat  an- 
swered, **  How  can  your  lordahip  ask  so  sim- 
ple a  ouestion  ?  "  But  tmmcdiatel v  recov- 
ering himself,  whether  from  unwillingness 
to  be  deceived  or  to  appear  deceived,  or 
whether  from  real  good  numour,  he  kept  up 
the  joke:  **  Nay,  but  if  any  body  were  to 
answer  the  paragraph,  and  contradict  it, 
I 'd  have  a  reply,  and  would  say,  that  he 
who  contradicted  it  was  no  friend  either  to 
Vestris  or  me.  For  why  shoidd  not  Dr. 
Johnson  sdd  to  his  other  powers  a  little  cor- 
poreal agility?  Socrates  learnt  to  dance  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  Cato  learnt  Greek  at 
an  advanced  age.  Then  it  might  proceed  to 
say,  that  this  Johnson,  not  content  with 
dancing  on  the  ground,  might  dance  on  the 
rope;  and  they  might  introduce  the  ele- 
phant dancing  on  the  rope.    A  nobleman  ^ 

»  [See  ante,  p.  207.— Ed.] 

*  William,  the  fint  Viscount  Grimston.  [Lord 
Charlemont  was  far  from  being  pleased  with  Mr. 
BoswelPs  having  published  this  eon  venation 
**  His  lordship  thooght  the  whole  plan  of  Mr.  Bos- 
weirs  work  incompatible  with  the  fi'eedom  and  in« 
dead  sacredness  of  social  iDtaiconrsa.*'— Aardy*a 
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wrote  a  play  called  '  Love  in  a  Hollow 
Tree.'  He  found  out  that  it  was  a  bad 
one,  and  therefore  wished  to  buy  up  all  the 
copies  and  burn  them.  The  Duchess  of 
Marlborougfh  had  kept  one;  and  when  he 
was  against  her  at  an  election,  she  had  a 
new  edition  of  it  printed,  and  prefixed  to 
it,  as  a  frontispiece,  an  elephant  dancing  on 
a  rope,  to  show  that  his  lordship^s  writing 
comedy  was  as  awkward  as  an  elephant 
dancing  on  a  rope." 

[Dr.  Johnson  was  always  jealous 
p?*4^'  of  nis  reputation  for  personal  activi- 
ty, and  sometimes  exhibited  it  with 
very  strange  vehemence.  One  day  when 
he  saw  IVfr.  Thrale  leap  over  a  cabriolet 
stool,  to  show  that  he  was  not  tired  after  a 
chase  of  fifly  miles  or  more,  he  suddenly 
jumped  over  it  too;  but  in  away  so  strange 
and  so  unwieldy,  that  our  terror,  lest  he 
should  break  his  bones,  took  from  us  even 
the  power  of  laughing.]  [Miss 
jl^^  Reynolds  relates  that  Dr.  Johnson 
was  very  ambitious  of  excelling  in 
common  acquirements,  as  well  as  the  un- 
common, and  particularly  in  feats  of  activi- 
ty. One  day,  as  he  was  walking  in  Gunis- 
bury  Park  (or  Paddock)  with  some  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  who  were  admiring  the 
extraordinary  size  of  some  of  the  trees,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  remarked  that,  when  he 
was  a  boy,  he  made  nothing  of  climbing 
(svoarminfi^^  she  thought  was  the  phrase) 
the  largest  there.  "  Why,  I  can  swarm  it 
now,"  replied  Dr.  Johnson,  which  excited 
a  hearty  laugh — (he  was  then  between 
fifly  and  sixty)  ;  on  which  he  ran  to  the 
tree,  clung  round  the  trunk,  and  ascended 
to  the  branches,  and,  Miss  Reynolds  be- 
lieves, would  have  gone  in  amongst  them, 
had  he  not  been  very  earnestly  entreated  to 
descend,  and  down  he  came  with  a  trium- 
phant air,  seeming  to  make  nothing  of  it. 

At  another  time,  at  a  gentleman^s  seat  in 
Devonshire,  as  he  and  some  company  were 
sitting  in  a  saloon,  before  which  was  a  spa- 
cious lawn,  it  was  remarked  as  a  very 
proper  place  for  running  a  race.  A  young 
lady  present  boasted  that  she  could  outrun 
any  person;  on  which  Dr.  Johnson  rose  up 
and  said,  "  Madam,  you  cannot  outrun 
me;"  and,  going  out  on  the  lawn,  they 
started.  The  lady  at  first  had  the  advan- 
tage; but  Dr.  Johnson  happening  to  have 
slippers  on  much  too  small  for  his  ieet, 
kicked  them  ofi*  up  into  the  air,  and  ran  a 
great  length  without  them,  leaving  the  lady 
lar  behind  him,  and,  having  won  the  victo- 
ry, he  returned,  leading  her  by  the  hand. 

Life  of  Charlemont,  vol.  i.  p.  401.  Witboat 
■topping  here  to  dtaco«  Lord  Charlemont '■  princi- 
ple, the  Editor  may  oboerve  that  Mr.  Hardy  rep- 
resents Lord  Charlemont  as  having  felt  some  per^ 
gonal  diaatisfaetion  on  this  occasion,  for  which 
tnn\y  there  wan  not  much  reason. — Ed.] 


with   looks  of  high  6zulutii»  aad  d^ 
lights 

On  Sunday,  April  1, 1  dined  withlum  it 
Mr.   Th rale's,    with    Sir  Philip  Jomngi 
Clerks  and  Mr.  Perkins^  whobadtbenh 
perintendence  of  Mr.  Th  rale's  brevtiy, 
with  a  salaiT  of  five  hundred  poonis  a 
year.     Sir  Philip  had  the  appetranceofi 
gentleman  of  ancient  family,  well  advand 
m  life.     He  wore  his  own  white  hair  in  t 
bag  of  goodly  size,  a  black  ?ehret  ent, 
with  an  embroidered  waistcoat,  and  wj 
rich  laced  rufiles;  which  Mrs.  Thrale  sail 
were  old  fashioned,  but  which,  for  that 
reason,    I  thought  the  more  respecubif, 
more  like  a  tory;  yet  Sir  Philip  wu  ihcii 
in  opposition  m  parliament.   "  Ah,  siv 
said  Johnson,  <'  ancient  ruffles  tod  oDoden 
principles  do  not  agree."    Sir  Philip  tie- 
fendea  the  opposition  to  the  Ainericio  war 
ably  and  witn  temper,  and  I  joined  hio. 
He  said  the  majority  of  the  natioo  vai 
against  the  ministry.    Joansoii.   "1,  sir* 
am  against  the  ministry ;  but  it  ia  for  faa\liis 
too  little  of  that  of  which  oppositioo  thicb 
they  have  too  much.    Were  I  m^, 
if  any  man  wagged  his  finger  agaiitft  se, 
he  should  be  turned  out;  for  that  iRbicb  it 
is  in  the  power  of  government  to  give « 
pleasure  to  one  or  to  another  ihodd  be 
given  to  the  supporters  of  govemmenl  If 
you  will  not  oppose  at  the  expense  of  teia? 
Vour  place,  your   opposition  will  ooi  ^ 
honest,  you  will  feel  no  serious  grifnc«; 
and  the  present  opposition  is  ool)'  a  cooirs* 
to  get  what  others  have.    Sir  Robert  ^  u- 
pole  acted  as  I  would  do.    As  to  the  Aiwr- 
lean  war,  the  «eiweof  the  ottionistfw 
the  ministry.     The  majority  of  those  «bo 
can  underetand  is  with  it;  the  raajoritjof 
those  who  can  only  hear  is  against  it;  m 
as  those  who  can  only  hear  are  more  oj- 
merous  than  those  who  can  undeisund, 
and  opposition  is  always  loudest,  amajonQ 
of  the  rabble  will  be  for  opposition.*' 

This  boisterous  vivacity  entertained  »j 
but  the  truth  in  my  opinion  was  that  im« 
who  could  understand  the  best  were  agaisrf 
the  American  war,  as  almost  eTtiT  JW> 
now  is,  when  the  question  has  been  cooi.y 
considered.  ^ 

Mrs.  Thrale  gave  high  praise  to  3ir. 
Dudley  Long*  (now  North),  ^obj^^- 
"  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  do  n't  ^J^  f*.  ^ 
Long's  character  is  very  lAorl.  "  **  °% 
thing.    He  fills  a  chair.    HciMOW^ 

>  [This  ezhibitwo  occoired  dBri^^,*? " 
Devonsh'uts  in  1762,  at  the  hows  of  the  Mf  ^ 
whom  he  made  the  avowal  meatioBei  emt,  ♦ 
i.  p.  164.->Ed.]  ,^^ 

*  [Sir  P.  J.  Cleik,  Bart.,  member  for  W» 
in  several  pariiameots,  was,  at  thii  tin*,  •  '■7 
active  opposition  to  the  goveiamsat— ^O 

*  [See  vol.  I  p.  494.— Ed.] 

*  [See  anUp  p.  28S.-'£p.] 
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genlMl  appearance,  and   that  is  alP.    I 
know  nobody  who  blasts  by  praise  as  yon 
do :   for  whenever    there   is  exaggrerated 
praise,  every  body  is  set  against  a  character. 
They  are  provoked  to  attack   it      Now 
there  is  Pepys'^ :  you  praised  that  man  with 
such  disproportion,  that  I  was  incited  to 
lessen  him,  perhaps  more  than  he  deserves. 
His  blood  is  upon  your  head.    B^  the  same 
principle,  your  malice  defeats  itself;    for 
your  censure  is  too  violent.    And  yet  (look- 
ing to  her  with  a  leering  smile^  she  is  the 
first  woman  in  the  world,  could  she  but  re- 
strain that  wicked  tongue  of  hers;— she 
would  be  the  only  woman,  could  she  but 
command  that  little  whirligig." 
-^         [Between  Johnson  and  Pepys  there 
was    no  cordiality,   and  Johnson's 
dislike  was  certainly  increased,  if  not  caus- 
ed, by  some  degree  of  iealousy  at  the  re- 
gard which  Mrs.  Thrale  had  for  Pepys ; 
and  as  the  latter  would  not  tamely  suoniit 
to  Johnson's  violence,  there  were  sometimes 
Picaii,    stormy  scenes  between  them.]     [On 
Auec.    one    occasion,   when  he    had  pro- 
p.ios.    y^^^    ^j    Pepys,  lill    something 
much  too  like  a  quarrel  was  grown  up  be- 
tween them,  the  moment  he  was  gone. 
Now,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, "  is  Pepys  gone 
home  hating  me,  who  love  him  better  than 
I  did  before.     He  spoke  in  defence  of  his 
dead  friend ;  but  though  I  hope  /  spoke 
better  who  spoke  against  him,  yet  all  my 
eloquence  will  gain  me  nothing  but  an  hon- 
est man  for  my  enemy  ! "     Ue  did  not, 
however,  cordially  love  Mr.  Pepys,  though 
he   respected  his  sbilities.     *'  I  knew  the 
doff  was  a  scholar,"  said  be,  when  they 
had  been  disputing  about  thi;  classics  for 
three  hours  together  one  rooming  at  Streat- 
ham  ;  '<  but  that  he  had  so  much  taste  and 
80  much  knowledse  I  did  not  believe :  I 
might  have  taken  Barnard's  word  though, 
for  Barnard  would  not  lie."] 

*  Here  Johnson  condescended  to  play  upon  the 

words  Lang  and  ihart.     But  little  did  he  know 

chat,  owing  to  Mr.  Long*s  reserve  in  his  presence, 

be  was  talking  thos  of  a  gentleman  distinguished 

Mmong^  his  acqoaintance  for  acnteneM  of  wit ; 

anJ  to  whom,  I  tliink,  the  French  expression,  *'  U 

jifetifle  d^etfirii,**  is  particalarly  suited.    He  has 

^ratilied  me  by  roentwoiog  that  be  heard  Dr.  John- 

000  say,  '*  Sir,  if  I  were  to  lose  Boswell  it  wonld 

be  a  limb  ampotated.*' — ^Boswcll. 

'  William  Welier  Pepys,  Esq.,  one  of  the  mas- 

tem  in  the  high  conit  of  chancery,  and  well  known 

in  polite  circles.    My  aeqoaintance  with  him  is 

not  Miffictent  to  enable  me  to  speak  of  him  from 

my  own  jodgmeoL    Bat  I  know  that  both  at  Eton 

jond  OxJbrd  be  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  late 

&kr  Janea  Moodonald,  th^MarceUuM  of  Scotland, 

wlMMe  extraordinary  talents,  learning,  and  virtaes 

mirill  ever  be  remembered  with  admicatioo  and  re* 

zrec— BoawxifU    [Sea  onfe,  voL  L  p^  286. — 


Upon  the  subject  of  exaggerated  praise  I 
took  the  liberty  to  say,  that  I  thotight  there 
might  be  very  high  praise  given  to  a  known 
character  which  deserved  it,  and  therefore 
it  would  not  be  exaggerated.  Thus,  one 
might  say  of  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  he  is  a 
very  wonder!  ul  man.  Johvson.  "  No, 
sir,  you  would  not  be  safe,  if  another  man 
had  a  mind  perversely  to  contradict.  He 
might  answer, '  Where  is  all  the  wonder  ? 
Burke  is,  to  be  sure,  a  man  of  uncommon 
abilities  j  with  a  great  quantity  of  matter 
in  his  mind,  and  a  great  fluency  of  language 
in  his  mouth.  But  we  are  not  to  be  stun- 
ned and  astonished  by  him.'  So  you  see, 
sir,  even  Burke  would  suffer,  not  from  any 
fault  of  his  own,  but  from  your  folly  3." 

Mrs.  Thrale  mentioned  a  gentleman  who 
had  acquired  a  fortune  of  four  thousand  a 
year  in  trade,  but  was  absolutely  misera- 
ble because  he  coukl  not  talk  in  company; 
so  miserable,  that  he  was  impelled   to  fa- 
ment  his  situation  in  the  street  to  ••••••, 

whom  he  hates,  and  who  he  knows  despi- 
ses him.  <'  I  am  a  most  unhappy  man," 
said  he.  "I  am  invited  to  eonversatiom  ; 
I  go  to  eonveraations ;  but,  alas  !  I  have 
no  conversation."  Johksok.  <*  Man  com- 
monly cannot  be  successful  in  different 
ways.  This  gentleman  has  spent,  in  get- 
ting four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  the  time 
in  which  he  might  have  learnt  to  talk  ;  and 
now  he  cannot  talk."  Mr.  Perkins  made  a 
shrewd  and  droll  remark  :  **  If  he  had  got 
his  four  thousand  a  year  as  a  mountebank, 
he  might  have  learnt  to  talk  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  getting  his  fortune." 

Some  other  gentlemen  came  in.  The 
conversation  concerning  the  person ^  whose 
character  Dr.  Johnson  had  treated  so  slight- 
ingly, as  he  did  not  know  his  merit,  was 
resumed.  Mrs.  Thrale  said,  "You  think 
so  of  him,  sir,  because  he  is  quiet,  and  does 
not  exert  himself  with  force.  You  Ml  be 
saying  the  same  thing  of  Mr.  •*^***  there, 
who  sits  as  quiet."  This  was  not  well 
bred  ;  and  Johnson  did  not  let  it  pass  with- 
out correction.  "  Nay,  madam,  what  right 
have  you  to  talk  thus  ?  Both  Mr.  ••••* 
and  I  have  reason  to  take  it  ill.  Y(m  may 
talk  so  of  Mr.  *•••• ;  but  why  do  you  make 
me  do  it  ?  Have  I  said  any  thing  against 
Mr.  •••••  }  You  have  net  him,  that  I 
might  shoot  him :  but  I  have  not  shot 
him." 

One  of  the  gentlemen  said  he  had  seen 
three  folio  volumes  of  Dr.  Johnson's  say- 

>  [This  is  a  fresh  instance  (see  ante,  29th 
March,  1776)  of  Johnson's  contradicting  bis  own 
assertions  when  another  peison  ventured  to  repeat 
them.  BoswelPs  supposed  folly  was  saying  ex- 
actly the  same  thii^  that  Johnson  had  said  to  him 
on  the  20th  March,  1776.     Ante,  p.  88 — Ed.] 

«  [Mr.  Dudley  North.— En.] 
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ings  collected  by  me.  *'  I  must  put  you 
right,  sir,"  said  I :  "  for  I  am  vciy  exact 
in  authenticity.  lou  could  not  see  folio 
volumes,  for  Ihave  none:  you  might  have 
seen  some  in  quarto  and  octavo.  This  is 
an  inattention  which  one  should  guard 
against.'*  Johnson.  "Sir,  it  is  a  want 
of  concern  about  veracity.  He  does  not 
know  that  he  saw  any  volumes.  If  he  had 
seen  them  he  could  have  remembered  their 


»> 


size. 

Mr.  Thrale  appeared  very  lethargick  to- 
day. I  saw  him  again  on  Monday  evening, 
at  which  time  he  was  not  thought  to  be  m 
immediate  danger  :  but  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  Wednesday  the  4th  he  expired. 
Upon  that  day  there  was  a  eaU  of  the  litera- 
rv  Club;  but  Johnson  apologised  for  his 
absence  by  the  following  note: 

•(  Wedii«Rlfty,  [4cli  April.} 

"Mr.  Johnson  knows  that  S^r  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  the  other  gentlemen  will  ex- 
cuse his  incompliance  with  the  call,  when 
they  are  told  that  Mr.  Thrale  died  this 
morning." 


jf 


Johnson  was  in  the  house,  and  thus  men- 
tions the  event: 


t€ 


(*<Good  Friday,  iSUi  April,  1781. 

On  Wednesday,  11th,  was  buried  my 
dear  friend  Tbrale,  who  died  on  Wednes- 
day, 4th;  and  with  him  were  buried  many 
of  my  hopes  and  pleasures.  About  five,  I 
think,  on  Wednesday  mornincf  he  expired. 
I  felt  almost  the  Inst  flutter  of  nis  pube,  and 
looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the  face  that 
for  fifleen  years  had  never  been  turned  up- 
on me  but  with  respect  or  benignity  i. 
Farewell.  May  God,  that  delighteth  in 
mercy,  have  had  mercy  on  thee ! 

"  1  had  constantly  prayed  for  him  some 
time  before  his  death. 

"  The  decease  of  him,  from  whose  friend- 
ship [  had  obtained  many  opportunities  of 
amusement,  and  to  whom  I  turned  my 
thoufi^hts  as  to  a  refuge  from  mislbrtunes, 
has  left  me  heavy.  But  my  business  is 
with  myself."] 

-  [At  a  subsequent  date  he  added,  on 

the  same  paper, 

**  18th  8epteinb«r. 
Pr.  Md       "  My  first  knowledge  of  Thrale 
Med.  p.   was  in  1765.    I  enjoyed  his  favour 
(or  almost  a  fourth  part  of  my  life.**] 
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'  JohnsoD'i  expressions  on  this  oeeasion  remind 
09  of  Itiaac  Walton's  eulogy  on  Whitgift,  in  his 
Life  of  Hooker.  **  He  lived  to  be  present  at  the 
expiration  of  her  (Quoen  Elizabeth's)  last  breath, 
and  to  behold  the  dosing  of  those  eyes  that  had 
long  looked  upon  him  with  ratrereace  and  a^e- 
tioB. ' '— KsAKirST. 


Mr.  Thrale*s  death  ww  a  ytrf  esKAtiti 
loss  to  Johnson,  who,  altboagh  he  did  oot 
foresee  all  that  afterwards  happened,  wai 
sufficiently  convinced   tlial  the  eomfom 
which  M*r.  Thrale's  family  tffoided  him 
would  now  in  a  great  measure  ceiae.  He, 
however,  continued  to  show  a  kind  tUes- 
tion  to  his  widow  and  children  as  long  ai  it 
was  acceptable ;  and  he  took  upon  hin, 
with  a  very  earnest  coDcerD,tlie  odkeof 
one  of  his  executors ;  the  importioce  of 
which  seemed  greater  than  usual  to  hia, 
from  his  circumstances  having  beea  alwijri 
such  that  he  had  scarcely  any  shaie  ia  the 
real  business  of  life.    His  frieoda  of  ihe 
Club  were  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Thrale  might 
have  made  a  liberal  provision  for  him  for 
his  life,  which,  as  Mr.  Thrale  leA  oo  an 
and  a  veiy  l&rflfe  fortune,  it  wovld  have 
been  highly  to  his  honour  to  have  done: 
and,  considering  Dr.  Johnson's  age,  cooU 
not  have  been  of  long  duration  *,  hat  be 
bequeathed  him  only  two  hundred  pooods, 
which  was  the  legacy  given  to  each  of  hit 
executors.    I  coukl  not  but  be  aooewhil 
diverted  by  hearing  Johnson  talk  in  a  pom- 
pous manner  of  his  new  office,  and  pattici- 
larly  of  the  concerns  of  the  brewery,  whidi 
it  was  at  last  resolved  shonkl  be  aold.  IM 
Lucan  tells  a  very  good  story,  wh)di,if 
not  precisely  exact,  is  certainly  character* 
istical ;    that  when  the  sale  of  ThnkH 
brewery  was  going  forward,  Johnewi  ip- 
peared  bustling  about,  with  an  iakhora  lad 
pen  in  his  button-hole,  like  an  euisemaa; 
and  on  being  asked  wiMt  he  leally  goqm^ 
ered  to  be  the  value  of  the  property  vhieh 
was  to  be  disposed  of,  answered, "  We  m 
not  here  to  sell  a  pareel  of  boilen  and  vii^ 
but  the  pocoitialitjr  of  growing  rich  be^foad 
the  dreaiDs  of  avarice." 

["TO   MRS.   TBKAU. 

««UiMioii,MiAfifl|l"*' 

"  Dearest  m  adaic,— Of  your  in-  itm 
junctions  to  pray  for  you  and  write  J*^ 
to  vou,  I  hope  to  leave  neither 
unobserved  ;  and  I  hope  to  findyoawilonj 
in  a  short  time  to  alleviate  your  troabkhy 
some  other  exercise  of  the  mind.  I «»  ^ 
without  my  part  of  the  calamity.  J'^ 
death  since  that  of  my  wife  has  ewf  g" 
pressed  me  like  this.  But  tel  us  reineniheT 
that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  »o« 
when  to  give  and  when  to  take  '^J*  *  „ 
will  look  upon  ua  with  mercy  throngh  Hi 
our  variations  of  existence,  and  who  »t 
vites  us  to  call  on  him  in  theJayo^H^i^^ 
Call  upon  him  in  this  great  revolution  oi 
life,  and  call  with  confidence.  You  wi<i 
then  find  comfort  for  the  past,  and  aeppot 
for  the  futoitJ.  He  tiiat  has  gi^T"  ??J 
hapmness  in  marriage,  to  a  detmof  whieii» 
without  personal  koowMffe,  1  shoaU  baM 
thon^ht  the  descriptitNi  fabokNis,  can  f^ 
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you  anofther  mode  of  httppinesa  as  a  mother, 
and  at  last  the  happiness  of  losing  all  tem- 
poral cares  in  the  thoughts  of  an  eternity  in 
iieaven. 

«( I  do  not  exhort  you  to  reason  yourself 
into  tranqnillitr.  We  must  first  pra^,  and 
then  labour;  nrst  implore  the  blessing  of 
God,  and  those  means  which  he  puts  into 
our  hands.  Cultivated  ground  nas  few 
weeds;  a  mind  occupied  by  lawful  business 
has  little  room  for  useless  regret. 

**  We  read  the  will  to-day;  but  I  will  not 
fill  my  first  letter  with  any  account  than 
that,  wiUi  all  my  zeal  for  your  advantage,  I 
am  satisfied;  and  that  the  other  executors, 
more  used  to  consider  property  than  I,  com- 
mended it  for  wisdom  and  equity.  Yet  why 
should  I  not  tell  you  that  ^ou  have  five 
hundred  pounds  (or  your  immediate  ex- 
penses, and  two  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
with  both  the  houses,  and  all  the  goods? 

'*  Let  us  pray  for  one  another,  that  the 
time,  whether  long  or  short,  that  shall  vet 
be  grants  us,  may  be  well  spent;  and  that 
when  this  life,  which  at  the  longest  is  very 
short,  shall  come  to  an  end,  a  better  may 
begin  which  shall  never  end."] 

niwfc.  [The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  dis- 
p.  asj,  solved  the  friendship  between  him 
*'*'  and  Johnson;  but  it  abated  not  in 
tfie  latter  that  care  for  the  interests  of  those 
whom  his  friend  had  led  behind  him,  which 
he  thought  himself  bound  to  cherish,  as  a 
living  principle  of  gratitude.  The  favours 
he  had  received  from  Mr.  Thrale  were  to 
be  repaid  by  the  exercise  of  kind  oflices  to- 
wards his  relict  and  her  children,  and  these, 
circumstanced  as  Johnson  was,  could  only 
be  prudent  counsels,  friendly  admooition  to 
tlie  one,  and  preceptive  instruction  to  the 
others,  both  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  in- 
terpose. Nevertheless,  it  was  observed  by 
myaelf,  and  other  of  Johnson's  friends,  that, 
0oon  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Thrale,  his 
visits  to  Streatham  became  less  and  less  fre- 
quent, and  that  he  studiously  avoided  the 
mention  of  the  place  or  family.  It  seems 
that  between  him  and  the  widow  there  was 
■  formal  taking  of  leave,  for  I  find  in  his 
diary  the  following  note: 

"  April  6th,  178S. 

**  I  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Thrale.  I  was 
inueh  moved.  I  had  some  expostulations 
with  her.  She  said  that  she  was  likewise 
affected.    I  commended  the  Thrales  with 

great  good-will  to  God.  May  my  petitions 
ave  been  heard ! "] 

On  Friday,  April  6,  he  carried  me  to  dine 
at  a  club  which,  at  his  desire,  had  been  late- 
ly fbrnoed  at  the  Queen's  Arms  in  St.  Paul's 
^^  Churchy ai^.  [Their  dining  at  a 
club  on  the  next  day  but  one  afler 
the  loaa  of  such  a  friend  as  Mr.  Thrale  ap- 
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pears  at  first  sight  so  unfeeling,  that  it  is 
Dut  justice  to  insert  extracts  of  letters  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  in  which  Johnson  accounts 
for  going  into  company  at  this  period.] 

[*'  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALK. 

•"  London,  April  9tt^  1781. 

^'Deabbst  madam, — That  you  Lottan 
are  gradually  recovering  your  tran-  roi  u.  * 
quilhty  is  the  efiect  to  bie  humbly  P*  >^ 
expected  from  trust  in  God.  Do  not  repre- 
sent  life  as  darker  than  it  is.  Your  loss  has 
been  very  great,  but  vou  retain  more  than 
almost  any  other  can  nope  to  possess.  You 
are  high  in  the  opinion  of  mankind;  you 
have  chikiren  from  whom  much  pleasure 
may  be  expected;  and  that  you  will  find 
many  friends  vou  have  no  reason  to  doubt. 
Of  mv  friendship,  be  it  more  or  less,  I  hope 
you  think  yourself  certain,  without  much 
art  or  care.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  me  to 
repay  the  benefits  that  I  have  received;  but 
I  hope  to  be  always  ready  at  your  call.  Onr 
sorrow  has  difierent  efiects:  you  are  with« 
drawn  into  solitude,  and  I  am  driven  into 
company.  I  am  afraid  of  thinking  what  I 
have  lost.  I  never  had  such  a  friend  before. 
Let  me  have  your  prayers  and  those  of  my 
dear  Queeney. 

<<  The  prudence  and  resolution  of  your 
design  to  return  so  soon  to  your  business 
and  your  duty  deserves  great  praise:  I  shall 
communicate  it  on  Wednesday  to  the  other 
executors."] 

['' DR.  JOHNSON    TO    MRS.  THRALE. 

"  Dearest  madam, — You  will  not  suf^ 
pose  that  much  has  happened  since  laat 
night,  iior  indeed  is  this  a  time  for  talkine 
much  of  loss  and  gain.  The  business  of 
Christians  is  now  for  a  few  days  in  their 
own  bosoms.  God  grant  us  to  do  it  pro* 
perly !  I  hope  you  gain  ground  on  your  af- 
fliction: I  hope  to  overcome  mine.  You 
and  Miss  must  comfort  one  another.  May 
vou  lon^  live  happily  together !  I  have  no- 
body whom  I  expect  to  share  my  uneasi- 
ness; nor,  if  I  could  communicate  it,  would 
it  be  less.  I  give  it  little  vent,  and  amuse 
it  as  I  can.  £et  us  pray  for  one  another; 
and  when  we  meet,  we  may  try  what  fideli- 
ty and  tenderness  will  do  for  us. 

*' There  is  no  wisdom  in  useless  and 
hopeless  sorrow;  but  there  is  something  in 
it  so  like  virtue,  that  he  who  is  wholly  with- 
out it  cannot  be  loved,  nor  will,  by  roe  at 
least,  be  thought  worthy  of  esteem."] 

He  had  told  Mr.  Hoole  that  he  wished  to 
hsve  a  city  Club,  and  asked  him  to  collect 
one;  but,  said  he,  <<  Do  n't  let  thembejio- 
<rfo/«."  The  company  were  to-day  very 
sensible,  well-behaved  men.  I  have  pre> 
served  only  two  particulars  of  his  conversap 
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tion.  He  said  he  was  glad  Lord  George 
Gordon  had  escaped,  rather  than  that  a 
precedent  should  be  established  for  hanging 
a  man  for  eofutructwe  frtfoton,  which,  in 
consistency  with  his  true,  manly,  constitu- 
tional toryism,  he  considered  would  be  a 
dangerous  engine  of  arbitrary  power.  And 
upon  its  being  mentioned  that  an  opulent 
and  very  indolent  Scotch  nobleman,  who 
totally  resigned  the  manaffement  of  his  af- 
fairs to  a  man  of  knowledge  and  abilities, 
had  claimed  some  merit  by  saying,  "  The 
next  best  thing  to  managing  a  man's  own 
afiairs  well  is  being  sensible  of  incapacity, 
and  not  attempting  it,  but  having  full  con- 
fidence in  one  who  can  do  it:  "—Johnson. 
'*  Nsy,  sir,  this  is  paltry.  There  is  a  mid- 
dle course.  Let  a  man  ffive  application; 
and  depend  upon  it  he  will  soon  get  above 
a  despicable  state  of  helplessness,  uid  attain 
the  power  of  acting  for  himself.*' 

On  Saturday,  April  7, 1  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Hoole%  with  Govemour  Bouchier 
and  Captain  Orme,  both  of  whom  had  been 
long  in  the  East  Indies;  and,  being  men  of 
good  sense  and  observation,  were  very  en- 
tertaining. Johnson  defended  the  oriental 
regulation  of  different  easUst  of  men  i,  which 
was  objected  to  as  totally  destructive  of  the 
hopes  of  rising  in  society  by  personal  merit. 
He  showed  that  there  was  ^principle  in  it 
sufficiently  plausible  bv  analoey.  "We 
see,*'  said  he,  "  in  metals  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent species;  and  so  likewise  in  animals, 
thouffh  one  species  ma^  not  differ  very 
widely  from  another,  as,  in  the  species  of 
dogs,  the  cur,  the  spaniel,  the  mastiff.  The 
Bramins  are  the  mastiffs  of  mankind." 

On  Thursday,  April  13, 1  dined  with  him 
at  a  bishop's,  where  were  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
noUls,  Mr.  Beren^r,  and  some  more  com- 
pany. He  had  dined  the  day  before  at  an- 
other bishop's  s.  I  have  unfortunately  re- 
corded none  of  his  conversation  at  the  bish- 
ops where  we  dined  together:  but  I  have 
preserved   his    ingenious   defence  of  his 


I,  the  military  caite;  the  Bnmins, 
and  abstemious. — Kmjlmvmy. 
*  [The  onlv  bidiops  at  whose  houNi  Johnson  ii 
rseoraed  to  have  dined  were  Shipley  of  St. 
Anph  sad  Porteus  of  Chester,  afterwards  of  Lon- 
don. Bf  a  letter  pott,  April,  1782,  it  appeals 
that  he  dined  two  oonsecative  days,  in  April,  with 
the  BiihoDS  of  St  Aaaph'i  and  Chester.  It  aeems 
so  onlikely  that  he  ahonld,  in  two  tacceeding 
Aprils,  have  dined  saccenvely  with  those  two 
biriiopi,  that  the  Editor  sospeeted  that  the  letter 
placed  ander  the  year  1782,  bot  undated  in  Mrs. 
nosB*i  volome,  really  belonged  to  1781,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  dinneis  mentioned  in  the  text;  bat 
the  ftatement  in  that  letter,  that  the  second  of  May 
leU  on  a  Thnnday,  fixes  iti  date  to  1782.  The 
matter  is  of  some  little  importanee,  for  we  had 
rather  be  awnred  that  Bishop  Poiteos  were  not 
the  biahop  alluded  to.— En.] 


dining  twice  abroad  in  Fsnoa-iMk;  a 
laxity  in  which  I  am  convinced  hs  iodU 
not  have  indulged  himself  at  the  tinealen 
he  wrote  his  s(3emn  paper  in  "  The  Ram- 
bler "  upon  that  awfm  sesson.  Itappnnd 
to  me,  that  b^r  being  much  more  in  conpi- 
ny,  and  enjoying  more  luxurioos  iirisg,  la 
had  contracted  a  keener  relish  for  pleanire, 
and  waa  consequently  leas  riffoiosi  is  \k 
religious  rites.  ThishewtraldootKlmov- 
ledge;  but  he  reasoned  with  idminbie 
sophistry  ss  follows:  "  Why,  sir,  a  Vsb* 
op^s  callmg  company  together  in  thkinek 
is,  to  use  the  vulgar  phrsse,  not  lie  1%. 
But  you  must  consider  laxity  isalwlthiflR 
but  preciseness  is  also  a  bad  thiof ;  in 
your  general  character  may  be  more  hut 
by  preciseness  than  by  dining  with  a  bub* 
op  in  Passion-week.  There  might  be  a 
handle  for  reflectioiL  It  might  be  nid, 
'  He  refuses  to  dine  with  a  bnbopinPH' 
sion-week,  but  was  three  Snadm  ibint 
from  church.' »  Boswxll.  "Veiytne, 
sir.  But  suppose  a  man  to  be  snifonBljof 
ffood  conduct,  would  it  not  be  better  that 
he  should  refuse  to  dine  with  a  biahop  ii 
this  week,  and  so  not  enconnge  •  bsd^tfte* 
tice  by  his  example?"  Johrsok.  "''^f 
sir,  you  are  to  consider  whether  yoi  oudit 
not  do  more  harm  by  lessening  tbeiuv- 
enc«  of  a  bishop's  character  b?  yov  daap- 
probation  in  refusing  him,  thsnbffttM 
to  him." 

"to  MRS.  LUCT   POETSR,  19  LICBniU. 

"  Dear  MADAXr-Life  is  fall  of  troobieA 
I  have  juat  lost  my  dear  friend  Thnle.  I 
hope  he  is  happy;  but  I  have  hsdt  ERil 
loss.  1  am  otherwise  pret^  well  1  R- 
quire  some  care  of  myself,  bat  that  are  i 
not  ineffectual;  and  when  I  sm  ostol  «* 
der,  I  think  it  often  my  own  fauh.  ^ 

"  The  spring  is  now  msking  qsich  » 
vances.  As  it  is  the  season  in  wfaidi « 
whole  world  is  enlivened  and  iarigoralnt 
I  hope  that  both  yon  and  I  shsll  psitakeoTiii 
benefits.  My de«reistoseeLichfiejilib^ 
being  left  executor  to  my  fiiend,  10^ 
not  whether  I  can  be  spared;  bst  I  ^ 
try,  for  it  is  now  long  «mce  we  air  o"> 
another;  and  how  little  we  can  SK9»^ 
ourselves  many  more  interviewi,  ^^ 
taught  by  hourly  examples  of  aortHiV^ 
Let  us  try  to  live  ao  as  that  mortih^  s^ 
not  be  an  evil.  Write  to  me  soon,  my  de» 
est:  your  letters  will  give  me  gvMt  pKir 
sure.  .  , 

"  I  am  soriy  that  Mr.  Porter  h««  Jo*?" 
his  box;  but  by  sending  it  to  Mr.  Mathiaai 
who  very  readily  nnderUxtk  its  conrepj* 
I  did  the  best  I  oonU,  and  perhifis  bdoie 
now  he  has  it  ^ 

"  Be  80  kind  as  to  make  my  compfis^ 
to  my  frienda.    I  have  a  giest  fu»  vm 
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Ihflir  kindnesty  and  hope  to  eqoy  it  heSbn 
tnmmer  if  past.  Do  write  to  me.  I  am, 
dearest  lovet  your  most  humble  servaut, 

"  Sam.  JoHirsoH." 

On  Friday,  April  IS,  being  Good  Fri- 
day, I  went  to  St  Clement's  church  with 
him  88  usual.  There  I  saw  affain  his  old 
ieUow-coUeg[ian,  Edwards,  to  whom  I  said, 
**  I  think,  sir,  Dr.  Johnson  and  you  meet 
only  at  church.**  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  it  is  the 
best  place  we  can  meet  in,  except  heaven, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  meet  there  too."  Dr. 
Johnson  told  me  that  there  was  very  little 
communication  between  Edwards  and  him 
after  their  unexpected  renewal  of  acquaint- 
ance. ^*  But,"  said  he,  smilinff , "  he  met  me 
once  and  said,  *  I  am  told  you  have  written  a 
very  pretty  book  called  *'  The  Rambler."  ' 
I  was  unwilling  that  he  shoukl  leave  the 
world  in  total  darkncm,  and  sent  him  a  set." 

Mr.  Berenger  ^  visited  him  to-day,  and 
was  verj  pleasing.  We  talked  of  an  even- 
ing society  for  conversation  at  a  house  in 
town,  of  which  we  were  all  members,  but 
of  which  Johnson  said,  "  It  will  never  do, 
sir.  There  is  nothing  served  about  there; 
neither  tea,  nor  coffee,  nor  lemonade,  nor 
any  thing  whatever;  and  depend  upon  it, 
sir,  a  man  does  not  love  to  go  to  a  place 
from  whence  he  comes  out  exactly  as  he 
went  in.**  I  endeavoured,  for  argument's 
sake,  to  maintain  that  men  of  learning  and 
talenU  might  have  veryffood  intellectual 
society,  without  the  aid  of  any  little  grati- 
fie^ons  of  the  senses.  Berenger  joined 
with  Johnson,  and  said  that  wimout  these 
any  meeting  would  be  dull  and  insipid.  He 
woukl  therefore  have  all  the  slight  refresh- 
ments; nay,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  have 
■ocDe  cold  meat,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  upon 
a  sideboard.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson  to  me, 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  "  Mr.  Berenger 
knows  the  world.  Every  body  loves  to 
have  good  things  furnished  to  them  without 
•oy  trouble.  I  told  Mrs.  Thrale  once,  that, 
MM  she  did  not  choose  to  have  card-tables, 
•he  should  have  a  profusion  of  the  best 
sweetmeats,  and  she  would  be  sure  to  have 
company  enough  come  to  her."  I  affreed 
with  my  illustrious  friend  upon  this  subject; 
for  it  has  pleased  God  to  make  man  a  com- 
posite animal,  and  where  there  is  nothing 
to  refresh  the  body,  the  mind  will  languish. 

On  Sundsy,  April  1^,  beinff  Easter  dav, 
after  solemn  wonhip  in  St  raul*s  church, 
I  iband  hitn  alone.  Uu  Scott,  of  the  Com- 
mons, csme  in.  He  talked  of  its  having 
been  said,  that  Addison  wrote  some  of  his 

^  Riebafd  Berenger,  Esq.,  many  yeartf  gentlo- 
jnaa  of  the  borae  to  his  prasent  majesty,  and  ao- 
tfioor  of  "  The  History  and  Art  of  HorseoiaD- 
iMipt"  IB  two  volomes,  4to.  1771.— Maloxvc. 
(See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  26S,  and  p.  158  of  this  fol. 
— ^Eo.] 


best  papers  in  "The  Spectator"  when 
warm  with  wine.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
seem  willing  to  admit  this.  Dr.  Scott,  as 
a  confirmation  of  it,  related,  that  Blackstone, 
a  sober  man,  composed  his  "Commenta- 
ries "  with  a  bottle  of  port  before  him;  and 
found  his  mind  invigorated  and  supported 
in  the  fatigue  of  his  great  work,  by  a  tem- 
perate use  of  it. 

I  told  him,  tliat  in  a  company  where  I 
had  lately  been,  a  desire  was  expressed  to 
know  his  authoritv  for  the  shocking  story 
of  Addison's  sending  an  execution  into 
Steele's  housed.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "it  is 
generally  known;  it  is  known  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  literary  history  of 
that  period:  it  is  ss  well  known  as  that  he 
wrote  *  Cato.'  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  once 
defended  Addison  to  me,  by  alleging  that 
he  did  it  in  order  to  cover  Steele's  goods 
from  other  creditors,  who  were  going  to 
seize  them." 

We  talked  of  the  difference  between 
the  mode  of  education  at  Oxford  and  that 
in  those  colleges  where  instruction  is  chieBy 
conveyed  by  lectures.  Jorvsoii.  "Lec- 
tures were  once  useful;  but  now,  when  all 
can  read,  and  books  are  so  numerous,  lee* 
tures  are  unnecessary.  If  your  attention 
fails,  and  you  miss  a  part  of  the  lecture,  it 
is  lost;  you  cannot  go  back  as  you  do  upon 
a  book."  Dr.  Scott  agreed  with  him. 
"  But  yet,"  said  I, "  Dr.  Scott,  you  yourself 
gave  lectures  &t  Oxfbrd."  He  smiled. 
"  Tou  laughed,"  then  said  I, "  at  those  who 
came  to  you." 

Dr.  Scott  lefl  us,  and  soon  sflerwards  we 
went  to  dinner.  Our  company  consisted  of 
Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  Mr.  Lev* 
ett,  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  (Mr.  Macbean), 
and  Mrs.  Hall,  sister  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
John  Wesley,  and  resembling  him,  as  I 
thought,  botn  in  figure  and  manner.  John- 
son produced  now,  for  the  first  time,  some 
handsome  silver  salvers,  which  he  told  me 
he  had  bought  fourteen  years  ago;  so  it 
was  a  great  day.  I  was  not  a  little  amused 
by  obwrving  Allen  perpetually  struggling 
to  talk  in  the  manner  or  Johnson,  like  the 
little  froff  in  the  fable  blowing  himself  up 
to  resemble  the  stately  ox. 

I  mentioned  a  kind  of  religious  Robin- 
Hood  societv,  which  met  every  Sunday 
evening  at  Coachmakers'-hall,  for  free  de- 
bate; and  that  the  subject  for  this  night 
was,  the  text  which  relates,  with  otliermir- 
8cles  which  happened  at  our  Saviour's  death, 
"  And  the  graves  were  opened, 
and  many  bodies  of  the  saints 
which  slept  arose,  and  came  out 
of  the  graves  sAer  his  resurrection,  and 
went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  unto 
many."    Mrs.  H^ll  said  it  was  a  very  curi- 

*  [See  onie,  p.  274,  n.— Ed.] 
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ous  subject,  and  she  should  like  to  hear  it 
discussed.  Johxson  (somewhat  wannly). 
*<  One  would  not  go  to  such  a  place  to  hear 
it,— one  would  not  be  seen  in  such  a  place 
— to  give  countenance  to  such  a  meeting." 
I,  however,  resolved  that  I  would  go. 
"  But,  sir,"  said  she  to  Johnson,  "  I  should 
like  to  hear  you  discuss  it"  He  seemed 
reluctant  to  engage  in  it.  She  talked  of 
the  resurrection  ofthe  human  race  in  gene- 
ral, and  maintained  that  we  shall  be  raised 
with  the  same  bodies.  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
madam,  we  see  that  it  is  not  to  be  the  same 
body;  for  Uie  Scripture  uses  the  illustration 
of  ^rain  sown,  and  we  know  that  the  grain 
which  grows  is  not  the  same  with  what  is 
sown.  You  cannot  suppose  that  we  shall 
rise  with  a  diseased  bcxfy;  it  is  enough  if 
there  be  such  a  sameness  as  to  distinguish 
identity  of  person."  She  seemed  desirous 
of  knowing  more,  but  he  lefl  the  question 
in  obscurity. 

Of  apparitions  ',  he  observed,  "  A  total 
disbelier  of  them  is  adverse  to  the  opinion 
ofthe  existence  of  the  soul  between  death 
and  the  last  day:  the  question  simply  is, 
whether  departea  spirits  ever  have  the 
power  of  making  themselves  perceptible  to 
lis :  a  man  who  thinks  he  has  seen  an  ap- 
parition can  only  be  convinced  himself;  his 
authority  will  not  convince  another;  and 
his  conviction,  if  rational,  must  be  founded 
on  being  told  something  which  cannot  be 
known  but  by  supernatural  means." 

He  mentioned  a  thing  as  not  unfrequent, 
of  which  I  had  never  heard  before, — -being 
called,  that  is,  hearing  one's  name  pronounc- 
ed by  the  voice  of  a  known  person  at  a  great 
distance,  far  beyond  the  possibilitv  of  being 
reached  by  any  sound  uttered  oy  human 
organs.  "  An  acquaintance,  on  whose  ve- 
racity I  can  depend,  told  me,  that  walking 

'  As  this  subject  frequently  recun  in  these  vol- 
nmes,  the  reader  may  be  led  erroneously  to  sup- 
pose that  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  fond  of  sach  dis- 
CQSsions  OS  frequently  to  introduce  them.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  the  authonr  himself  delighted  in 
talking  concerning  ghosts  and  what  he  has  fre- 
quently denominated  the  mysteriotu  ;  and  there- 
fore took  every  opportunity  of  leading  Johnson  to 
convene  on  such  mibjects.-*-M alone.  The  au- 
thonr of  this  work  was  most  undoubtedly  fond  of 
ike  mysteriouB,  and  perhaps  upon  some  occasions 
may  have  directed  the  conversation  to  those  topics, 
when  they  would  not  spontaneously  have  suggest- 
ed themselves  to  Johnson's  mind;  but  that  he 
also  bad  a  love  for  speculations  of  that  nature  may 
be  gathered  from  his  writings  throughout — J. 
BoswELL.  [All  this  is  very  true,  and  we  have 
seen  {ante,  vol.  i.  p.  487,  n.)  that  Mr.  Boswell 
had  some  faith  in  apparitions;  but  the  convena- 
tion  of  tins  particular  evening  might  have  arisen 
amongst  men  not  at  all  inclmed  to  the  mysterious, 
fivm  the  mention  of  the  subject  which  was  that 
night  to  be  debated  at  Coachmaken'-hall. — ^Ed.]  I 


home  one  evening  to  Kilmarnock,  bf  Ward 
himself  co^f (2  from  a  wood,  by  the  troiwnf 
a  brother  who  had  gone  to  America;  iml 
the  next  packet  brought  accounts  of  tint 
brother's  death."  Macbean  anertrd  th«i 
this  inexplicable  eaUif^  was  t  thing  very 
well  known.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  thtt  one 
day  a  I  Oxford,  as  he  was  turning  the  key 
of  his  chamber,  he  heard  hia  mother  dis- 
tinctly call — Sam,  She  was  then  at  Lich- 
field; but  nothing  ensued.  This  pheDO(D^ 
non  is,  I  think,  as  wonderful  as  any  other 
mysterious  fact,  which  many  peqjie  «e 
very  slow  to  believe,  or  rather,  indeed,  I^ 
ject  with  an  obstinate  contempt 

[It  is  probably  another  version  of 
the  same  story  to  which  Mrs.  Piond  JJ^ 
alludes,  when  she  says,  ^'that  at 
Brighthelmstone  once,  when  Johnaoo  m 
not  present,  Mr.  Beauclerk  asserted  ihit 
he  was  afraid  of  spirits;  and  I,  who  was  »• 
cretly  offended  at  the  charge,  aaked  him, 
the  first  opportunity  1  could  find,  wbit 
ground  he  had  ever  given  to  the  W)rU  ^ 
such  a  report.^    « I  can,'  replied  he,  *  recol- 
lect nothing  nearer  it,  than  ray  tellin?  P^- 
Lawrence  many  years  ago,  that  a  loof  tme 
after  my  poor  mother's  death  I  heard  btf 
voice  call  Sam,*    «What  answer  did  the 
doctor  make  to  your  story,  air^'wid  t 
'  None  in  the  world,'  replied  he;  and  sfr 
denly  changed  the  conversation.   Now  ii 
Dr.  Johnson  had  a  most  unshaken  (m 
without  any  mixture  of  credulity,  this  W 
must  either  have  been  strictly  tme,  or  w 
persuasion  of  its  truth  the  efiiect  of  distw- 
dered  spirits.     I  relate  the  anecdote  yt^ 
cisely  as  he  told  it  me;  but  could  not  pr^ 
vail  on  him  to  draw  out  the  talk  intoleMth 
for  farther  satisfaction  of  my  curioeity.*'] 

Some  time  after  this,  upon  his  »«»«?• 
remark  which  escaped  my  attention,  M* 
Williams  and  Mrs.  HaU  were  bothtogetlw 
striving  to  answer  him.  He  grewangty,«» 
called  out  loudly,  "Nay,  when  you  bottj 
speak  at  once,  it  is  intolerable."  Bat  chew* 
ing  himself,  and  softening,  he  said,  "Tto 
one  may  say,  though  you  are  J^^^**' P? 
he  brightened  mto  gay  humour,  ^^ 
dressed  them  in  the  words  of  one  «  ^ 
songs  in  "  The  Beggar*^  Opera," 

"  But  two  at  a  time  than  '•  no  moital  oa^* 

"  What,  sir,"  said  I,  "ureyon  gciac  » 
turn  Captain  Macheath  P*"  Thew  i« 
something  as  pleasanUy  ludieroos  in  ^ 
scene  as  can  be  imsgined.  The  eooUa|| 
between  Macheath,  PoUv,  %nA  I*^y"Tj* 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  blind,  peswiv^  Bji^ 
Williams,  and  lean,  lank,  preaching  »* 
Hall,  was  exquisite. 

I  stole  away  to  Coachmakeis'-halK  J»J 
heard  the  difficult  text  of  which  we  m 
talked,  discussed  with  great  decency,  ■» 
some   intelligence,    by    aeverml  ^)«*«* 
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There  was  a  diflferenee  of  opimon  at  to  the 
appearance  of  ghoata  in  modern  timea, 
tnough  the  arguments  for  it,  supported  by 
Mr.  Addison's  authority,  preponderated. 
The  immediate  subject  of  debate  was  em- 
barrassed by  the  boaiei  of  the  saints  having 
been  aaid  to  rise,  and  by  the  question  what 
became  of  them  afterwards  : — did  they  re- 
turn again  to  their  graves  ?  or  were  they 
translated  to  heaven  ?  Only  one  evange- 
list mentions  the  fact  ^  and  the  commenta- 
tors whom  I  have  looked  at  do  not  make 
the  passage  clear.  There  is,  however,  no 
occaaiou  for  our  understanding  it  farther 
than  to  know  that  it  was  one  of  the  extra- 
ordinary manifestations  of  divine  power 
which  accompanied  the  most  important 
event  that  ever  happened. 

On  Friday,  April  30,  I  spent  with  him 
one  of  the  happiest  days  that  I  remember 
to  have  enjoyed  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life.  Mrs.  Garrick,  whose  grief  fbr  the 
loaa  of  her  husband  was,  I  befieve,  as  sin- 
cere as  wounded  affection  and  admiration 
could  produce,  had  this  day,  for  the  first 
time  since  his  death,  a  select  party  of  his 
friends  to  dine  with  her.  The  company 
was.  Miss  Hannah  More,  who  lived  with 
her,  and  whom  she  called  her  chaplain ; 
Mrs.  Boscawen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Burney,  Dr.  John- 
son, and  myself.  We  found  ourselves  very 
elegantly  entertained  at  her  house  in  the 
Addpbi,  where  I  have  passed  many  a  pleas- 
ing hour  with  him  *^  who  gladdened  life." 
She  looked  well,  talked  of  her  husband  with 
complacency,  and  while  she  C4U)t  her  ejres 
on  his  portrait,  which  hung  over  the  chim- 
ney-piece, said,  that  "death  was  now  the 
moat  agreeable  object  to  her."  The  very 
semblance  of  David  Garrick  was  cheering. 
Mr.  Beauclerk,  with  happy  propriety,  in- 
scribed under  that  fine  portrait  of  him, 
which  by  Lady  Diana's  Kindness  is  now 
the  property  ofmy  friend  Mr.  Langton,  the 
fcriiowing  passage  from  his  belov^  Shaks- 
penre  i 

**  ^A  merrier  roan, 

Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  Dever  spent  an  hoar's  talk  withal. 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch 
Tbte  other  tarns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest; 
Which  ilia  fair  tongue  (Conceit*s  expositor) 
DeUveis  in  such  apt  and  gntcioos  words, 
That  aged  eaia  play  truant  at  his  tales* 
And  yonoger  hearings  are  quite  ravished; 
fio  sweet  luid  volnble  u  his  discoarse  *.*' 

We  were  all  in  fine  spirits  ;  and  I  whis- 
pered to  Mrs.  Boscawen,  "  I  believe  this  is 
as  much  as  can  be  made  of  life."    In  addi- 

'  Sl  fiiatthew,  chap.  uviL  t.  52,  58. — ^Bos- 


*  [RoiB2ine*s  character  of  Biron.     Love^$  La^ 
bowrr  LQ$t,  act  2,  se.  1. — ^En.] 


tion  to  a  splendid  entertainment,  we  were 
regaled  with  Lichfield  ale,  which  had  a  pe- 
culiar appropriate  value.  Sir  Joshua,  and 
Dr.  Burney,  and  I,  drank  cordially  of  it  to 
Dr«  Johnson's  health ;  and  though  he 
would  not  join  us,  he  as  cordially  answered, 
"  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  all  as  well  as  you 
do  me." 

The  general  effect  of  this  day  dwells  up- 
on my  mind  in  fond  remembrance ;  but  I 
do  not  find  much  conversation  recorded. 
What  I  have  preserved  shall  be  faithfully 
given. 

One  of  the  company  mentioned  Mr. 
Thomas  Hollis,  the  strenuous  whig,  who 
used  to  send  over  Europe  presents  of  de- 
mocratical  books,  with  their  boards  stamp- 
ed with  daggers  and  caps  of  liberty.  Mrs. 
Carter  said.  "  He  was  a  bad  man :  he  used 
to  talk  uncharitably."  Jornsok.  <'  Poh  ! 
poh  I  madam  ;  who  is  the  worse  for  being 
talked  of  very  uncharitably  f  B^des,  he 
was  a  dull  poor  creature  as  ever  lived :  and 
I  believe  he  would  not  have  done  harm  to  a 
man  whom  he  knew  to  be  of  very  opposite 
principles  to  his  own.  I  remember  once 
at  the  Societv  of  Arts,  when  an  advertise- 
ment was  to  be  drawn  up,  he  pointed  me 
out  as  the  man  who  could  do  it  best  This, 
you  will  observe,  was  klndncKS  to  me.  I 
however  slipt  away  and  escaped  it." 

Mrs.  Garter  having  said  or  the  same  per- 
son, "  I  doubt  he  was  an  atheist : "  Johk- 
SON.  ''  I  do  n't  know  that  He  might,  per- 
haps, have  become  one,  if  he  had  had  time  to 
ripsn  (smiling^.  He  might  have  exubera- 
ted into  an  atheist." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  praised  "  Mudge's^ 
Sermons."  Job  if  son.  *<  Mudge's  Sermons 
are  good,  but  not  practical.  He  grasps 
more  sense  than  he  can  hold;  he  takes 
more  corn  than  he  can  make  into  meal ;  he 
opens  a  wide  prospect,  but  it  is  so  distant, 
it  is  indistinct.  I  love  *  Blair's  Sermons.* 
Though  the  dog  is  a  Scotchman,  and  a 
presby terian,  and  every  thing  he  should  not 
be,  I  was  the  first  to  praise  tliem.  Such 
was  my  candour"  (smiling).  Mrs.  Bos- 
cawen. <'  Such  his  great  merit,  to  get 
the  better  of  all  your  prejudices."  Johk- 
soN.  "  Why,  madam,  let  us  compound  the 
matter ;  let  us  ascribe  it  to  my  candour, 
and  his  merit." 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  large  company 
in  the  drawinff-room ;  several  ladies,  the 
Bishop  of  KtUaToe,  [Dr.  Barnard]  Dr.  Per- 
cy, Mr.  Chamberla^ne  of  the  treasury,  &c. 
&c.  Somebody  said,  the  life  of  a  mere  lit^ 
erary  man  could  not  be  very  entertaining. 
JoHH soK.  '<  Bat  it  certainly  may.  This 
is  a  remark  which  has  been  made,  and  re- 

Eeated,  without  justice.     Why  should  the 
fe  of  a  literary  man  be  less  entertaining 
than  the  life  of  any  other  man  ?    Are  there 

*  [See  poge  284  of  this  volume. — Ed.] 
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not  M  mterestinff  YaiietieB  in  mich  a  life  ? 
As  a  litermry  lift  it  may  be  yeiy  entertain- 
ing."  BoswBLL.  "  But  it  must  be  better 
surely  when  it  is  diversified  with  a  little  ac- 
tive variety — such  as  having  gone  to  Ja- 
maica ;— or — ^his  having  gone  to  the  Heb- 
rides." Johnson  was  not  displeased  at 
this* 

Talking  of  a  very  respectable  authour, 
he  told  us  a  curious  circumstance  in  his  life, 
which  waS|  that  he  had  married  a  printer's 
devil.  Retholds.  "A  printer's  devil, 
sir !  why,  I  thought  a  printer's  devil  was  a 
creature  with  a  black  face  and  in  rags." 
Johnson.  "Yes,  sir.  But  I  suppose  he 
had  her  face  washed,  and  put  clean  clothes 
on  her.  (Then  looking  veiy  serious,  and 
very  earnest)  And  she  did  not  disgrace 
him ; — ^the  woman  had  a  bottom  of  good 
sense."  The  word  bottom  thus  introduced 
was  so  ludicrous  when  contrssted  with  his 
gravity,  that  moat  of  us  could  not  forbear 
tittering  and  laughing ;  though  I  recollect 
that  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  kept  his  coun- 
tenance with  perfect  steadiness,  while  Miss 
Hannah  More  slyly  hid  her  face  behind  a 
lady's  back  who  sat  on  the  same  settee  with 
her.  His  pride  could  not  bear  that  any 
expression  of  his  should  excite  ridicule, 
when  he  did  not  intend  it :  he  therefore 
resolved  to  assume  and  exercise  despotick 
power,  glanced  sternly  around,  and  called 
out  in  a  strong  tone, "  Where 's  the  merri- 
ment ? "  Then  collecting  himself,  and 
looking  awful,  to  make  us  feel  how  he 
coukl  impose  restraint,  and  as  it  were 
searching  his  mind  for  a  still  more  ludicrous 
word,  he  slowly  pronounced,  "  I  say  the 
wofiMfi  was  funaamenUMy  sensible ; "  as 
if  he  had  said,  hear  this  now,  and  laugh  if 
you  dare.  We  all  sat  composed  as  at  a 
funeral  i. 

He  and  I  wslked  away  together :  we 
stopped  a  little  while  by  the  rails  or  tiie 
Adelphi,  looking  on  the  Thsmes,  and  I 
said  to  him  with  some  emotion,  that  I  was 
now  thinking  of  two  friends  we  had  lost, 
who  once  lived  in  the  buildings  behind  us, 
Beauclerk  and  Garrick.  "  Ay,  sir  (said  he, 
tenderly),  and  two  such  friends  as  cannot 
be  supplied." 

For  some  time  after  this  day  I  did  not 
see  him  very  often,  and  of  the  conversation 
which  1  did  enjoy,  I  am  sorry  to  find  I  hsve 
preserved  but  little.  I  was  at  this  time  en- 
gsged  in  a  variety  of  other  matters  which 
required  exertion  and  assiduity,  and  neces- 
sarily occupied  almost  all  my  time. 

One  day  having  spoken  very  freely  of 
those  who  were  then  in  power,  he  said  to 
roe,  "  Between  ourselves,  sir,  I  do  not  like 

>  TThe  Editor  bofMs  thst  mch  a  seeae  as  thii 
ooQla  not  now  oeevr  in  sny  roqieetable  company. 
—Ed.] 


to  gira  GjppotsliMittMsatiiteteorkMir- 
ing  how  much  I  disspprove  of  llie  miii» 
try."  And  when  I  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Burke  had  boasted  how  qaiet  the  nttioo 
waa  in  Qeorf^e  the  Second'to  reiga,  vkeo 
whiga  were  m  power,  eompiied  with  the 
present  reign,  when  tories  gorened)- 
''  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  *<  yos  are  to  eoasder 
that  tones  having  more  rerennee  ibr 
government,  wiU  not  oppose  with  the  noe 
violence  as  whigs,  who,  being  tmmtnittd 
by  that  principle^  will  oppose  \ti  u; 
means." 

This  month  he  lost  not  only  Mr.  Tbnic, 
but  another  friend,  Mr.  WilUsm  8triku, 
junior,  printer,  the  eUest  son  of  In  old 
and  constant  friend,  printer  b>  lniiBq» 

"to   Bills.   STBABiH. 

"  DsAE  1CAPAM,— The  ffiief  wluck  I 
feel  for  the  km  of  avery  kind  fnesditii^ 
ficient  to  make  me  know  bow  nneh  jroi 
suffer  by  the  death  of  an  anuaUe  no:  i 
man  of  whom  I  think  it  may  ke  tralv  i4 
that  no  one  knew  him  who  does  not  Hocit 
him.  I  look  upon  myaelf  as  having  tfoA 
another  friend,  taken  from  me. 

"  Comfort,  dear  madam,  I  woold  p<t 
you,if  Icould;  but  I  know  howUitkilK 
ibrms  of  consolation  can  avsil.  Let  a^ 
however,  counsel  you  not  to  wsrte  jov 
health  in  unnrofitable  sorrow,  but  f>  to 
Bath,  and  endeavour  to  piokwg  yoar  «■> 
life;  but  when  we  have  sU  dose  all  ihit 
we  can,  one  friend  must  in  tiaie  kae  tte 
other.  I  am,  dear  madam,  yovriBOitbi>» 
ble  servant,  "  Sam.  Joasatf*** 

On  Tuesday,  May  8, 1  had  the  DJMoe 
of  again  dining  with  him  and  Mr.  wiftrti 
at  Mr.  Dilly  V  No  nef^^UoHtm  wtf  vm 
required  to  brine  them  together ;  fiff  Jak» 
son  was  so  well  satisfied  with  ibe  fanacv 
interview,  that  be  was  veiy  gisd  Ioim^ 
Wilkes  a^in,  who  was  this  dir  **^ 
between  Dr.  Beat  tie  end  Dr.  Jobotasj 
(between  Trvih  ^  and  Reoion^  u  Genew 
PaoU  said,  when  I  tokl  him  of  it)  Wiuts- 
"  I  have  been  thinking,  Dr.  Joluaoo,  that 
there  shoukl  be  a  bill  brought  iato  parfi»- 
ment  that  the  controv^ted  dectm  ^ 
Scotland  shoukl  be  tried  in  that  eossur,^ 
their  own  Abbey  of  Hdyrood-honVi  ^ 
not  here ;  for  the  consequence  of  tryitt{ 
them  here  is,  that  we  have  an  iaoodto^ 
of  Scotchmen,  who  come  up  and  ne^  T 
back  again.  Now  here  is  BoswcU,  m  * 
come  upon  the  election  for  bis  oiwa  oov?< 
which  wiU  not  last  a  fortnight"  Joif <^' 
"  Nay,  sir,  I  see  no  reason  why  theyakwj 
be  tried  at  aH;  for, yon  know, oae Seotg: 

•  [InalhisiontoDr.Beattis'bEwyes'^ 

—Ed.] 
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an  k  •■  good  as  anoiher.'*  Wilxm. 
**  Prty,  Boewell,  how  much  may  be  got  in 
■  year  by  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  wtr  f " 
BetwsLL.  "I  believe,  two  thoaaand 
pounda."  Wilksb.  *<  How  can  it  be 
poiiible  to  apend  that  money  in  Scotland  f" 
JoBHSOH.  '*Why,  air,  the  money  may 
be  spent  in  England  ;  but  there  ia  a  narder 
question.  If  one  man  in  Scotland  gets 
poaaeaaion  of  two  thousand  pounds,  what 
remaina  for  all  the  rest  of  tne  nation  ? " 
WiLxaa.  "  You  know,  in  the  last  war, 
the  immense  booty  which  Thurot  carried 
off  by  the  complete  plunder  of  aeven  Scotch 
kdes ;  he  re-embarked  with  three  and  tix- 
feneeJ**  Here  again  Johnaon  and  Wilkea 
joined  in  extravagant  sportive  raillery  Ufion 
the  supposed  poverty  of  Scotland,  which 
Dr.  Beattie  and  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
our  while  to  diapute. 

The  subject  of  quotation  being  intro- 
dueed,  Mr.  Wilkea  censured  it  aa  pedantry. 
JoHasov.  "  ]^09  sir,  it  is  a  ^ood  thing ; 
tbeie  ia  a  community  of  mind  in  it  Claa- 
aical  quotation  ia  the  vorole  of  literary  men 
ail  over  the  world.''  Wilxcs.  *<Upon 
the  continent  they  all  quote  the  vulgate 
Bible.  Shakapeare  ia  chiefly  (quoted  here ; 
and  we  quote  also  Pope,  rnor,  Butler, 
Waller,  and  aometimea  Cowley." 

We  talked  of  letter-writing.  Johrsov. 
*'  It  is  now  become  so  much  the  fashion  to 
publish  lettera  that,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  I 
put  as  little  into  mine  as  I  can.**  Bos- 
WBLL.  **  Do  what  you  will,  air^  you  can- 
not avoid  it  Should  you  even  write  aa  ill 
aa  you  can,  your  letters  would  be  publiahed 
aa  carioaitiea : 

«  Behold  a minde!  iMteadofwit, 

See  two  dvU  lines  with  Sumbope's  pencil  writ'  " 

He  gave  ua  an  entertaining  account  of 
Bet  Funt,  a  woman  of  the  town,  who,  with 
•ome  eocentrick  talents  and  much  effronte- 
ry* ibreed  herself  upon  his  acquaintance. 
**  Bet,'*  aaid  he,  '*  wrote  her  own  Life  in 
▼erae  \  which  she  brought  to  me,  wishing 
that  I  would  furniah  her  with  a  preface  to 
St  (laughing).    I  uaed  to  say  of  her,  that 
ahe  waa  ffcnerally  slut  and  drunkard ; — 
occasionally  whore  and  thief.    She  had, 
however,  genteel  lodeings*  a  spinnet  on 
which  she  played,  and  a  boy  that  walked 
before  her  ehair.    Poor  Bet  was  taken  ud 
on  *  chaige  of  stealing  a  counterpane,  ana 
tried   at  the  Okl  Bailey.     Chief  Justice 
[ WiUea^]  who  k>ved  a  wench,  summed  up 


*  Jofaaooo,  whose  memory  was  wonderiolly  ro- 
U  lemombered  the  tint  four  lines  of  this  ca- 
ffkras  pcodoctioo,  which  Imto  been  eommimicsted 
to  loa  by  a  yoong  lady  of  hii  scqusintsnce; 

•*  When  flni  I  drrw  aqr  ▼lul  brMUi, 
▲  UttltfOilflikla  I  euM  xmon  eartli{ 
Aad  UMB I  cnM  a«a  B  dark  abodfl^ 
ImtiO  this  §tcf  nd  gmdy  wwld.**— Boswbll. 


fhvourably,  and  ahe  waa  acquitted  >.  After 
which.  Bet  said,  with  a  gay  and  satisfied 
air,  'Now  that  the  counterpane  ia  my  own, 
I  ahull  make  a  petticoat  of  it> " 

Talking  of  oratory,  Mr.  Wilkea  de- 
acribed  it  aa  accompanied  with  all  the 
channa  of  poetical  expreaaion.  JoRvaoK. 
''  No,  air;  oratory  is  the  power  of  beating 
down  your  adveraar]^'s  argumenta,  and  put^ 
ting  better  in  their  place."  WiLxxa. 
''But  thia  doea  not  move  the  passions." 
Johnson.  *<  He  must  be  a  weak  man  who 
ia  to  beao  moved."  Wilxcs  (naming  a  eel- 
ebrated  orator) .    **  Amidst  al  I  the  brilliancy 

of 's  3  imagination,  and  the  exuberance 

of  his  wit,  there  is  a  atrange  want  of  taete. 
It  waa  observed  of  Apellea'a  Venua^,  that 
her  fleah  aeemed  aa  ir  ahe  had  been  nour^ 
iahed  by  roaea :  his  oratory  would  aometimea 
make  one  suspect  that  he  eats  potatoes  and 
drinka  whiakey." 

Mr.  Wilkea  obaerved,  how  tenacioua  we 
are  of  forma  in  thia  country;  and  rave  aa 
an  inatance,  the  vote  of  the  houae  of  com- 
mona  for  remitting  money  to  pay  the  army 
in  America  in  Portugal  piecea,  when,  in 
reality,  the  remittance  ia  made  not  in  Pop- 
tunl  money,  but  in  our  apecie.  Johnboit. 
"  Is  there  not  a  law,  sir,  against  export- 
ing the  current  coin  of  the  realm  ?" 
WiLXES.  "Yes,  sir;  but  might  not  the 
house  of  commons,  in  case  of  real  evident 
necessity,  order  our  own  current  coin  to  be 
sent  into  our  own  colonies?"  Here  Johnson, 
with  that  quickness  of  recollection  which  dis- 
tinguished him  so  eminently,  gave  the  Mid« 

'  The  account  which  Jahnaon  had  received  on 
thii  occasion  waa  not  quite  accnrate.  Bet  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  September,  1758,  not  by 
the  chief  justice  [Willes.—Eo.]  here  alloded  to 
(  who  however  tried  another  cause  on  the  same  day) , 
but  before  Sir  William  Moretoo,  recorder;  and 
she  was  acquitted,  not  in  conse((taeoce  of  any  far 
vawrable  iumnUng  up  of  the  judge,  but  because 
the  prosecutrix,  Mary  Waltbow,  could  not  prove 
that  the  goods  charged  to  have  been  stolen  (a  coun- 
terpane, a  silver  spoon,  two  napkins,  &c.)  were  her 
property.  Bet  does  not  appear  to  have  lived  at 
that  time  in  a  very  genteel  stvle;  for  she  paid  for 
her  ready-furnished  room  in  Meard^s-court,  Dean- 
street,  Soho,  from  which  these  articles  were  al- 
lied to  be  stolen,  only  ^oe  ehiUinge  a  week. 
Bfr.  James  BosweU  took  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  sessions  paper  to  ascertain  these  particnlan. — 
Malonb. 

1  [Mr.  Bnrke*s — ^Ed.] 

«  [Mr.  Wilkes  mistook  the  objectwn  of  En- 
phranorto  the  Theseus  ofPSrrhasins  for  a  de- 
scription of  the  Venus  of  Appelles.  Vide  P/u- 
tareh.  '  *  Bellone  an  pace  clariores  Athenienses. ' ' 
— Kjearnst.  ["  Euphianor,  comparing  his 
own  representation  of  Theseus  with  that  by  Par- 
ihsous,  said  that  the  latter  looked  as  if  the  hero 
had  been  fed  on  ro$e$,  but  that  his  showed  that 
he  had  lived  on  6e<f.*'  Plut.  XyL  ▼.  ii.  p. 
846.— Eo.] 
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dleaex  patriot  an  admirable  retort  upon  his 
own  ground.  "  Sure,  sir,  you  don't  think 
a  reMohUion  of  the  house  oftommonM  equal 
to  the  law  of  the  iandr  Wilkes  (at 
once  perceiving  the  application).  "  God 
forbid,  sir." — ^To  hear  what  had  been 
treated  with  such  violence  in  '*  The  False 
Alarm  "  now  turned  into  pleasant  repartee, 
was  extremely  agreeable.  Johnson  went 
on: — "  Locke  olierves  well,  that  a  prohi- 
bition to  export  the  current  coin  is  impoli- 
tick;  for  when  the  balance  of  trade  happens 
to  be  against  a  state,  the  current  coin  mu$t 
be  exported." 

Mr.  Beauclerk's  great  library  was  this 
season  sold  in  London  by  auction.  Mr. 
Wilkes  said,  he  wondered  to  find  in  it  such 
a  numerous  collection  of  sermons:  seeming 
to  think  it  strange  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr. 
Beauclerk's  character  in  the  gay  world 
should  .have  chosen  to  have  many  compo- 
sitions of  that  kind.  Johnson.  <*  Wny, 
sir,  you  are  to  consider,  that  sermons  make 
a  considerable  branch  of  English  literature; 
so  that  a  library  must  be  very  imperfect  if 
it  has  not  a  numerous  collection  of  ser- 
mons i:  and  in  all  collections,  sir,  the  de- 

*  Mr.  Wilkes  probably  did  not  know  that  there 
■  in  an  English  sermon  the  most  comprehensive 
and  lively  account  of  that  entertaining  faculty  for 
wliich  he  himself  was  so  much  admired.  It  is  in 
Dr.  Barrow*s  fifst  volume,  and  fourteenth  sermon, 
**  Against  foolish  Talking  and  Jesting."  My  old 
acqoaintance,  the  late  Corby n  Morris,  in  his  in- 
genious "  Eesay  on  Wit,  Humour,  and  Ridicule,*' 
calls  it  **  a  profuse  description  of  wit:"  but  I  do 
not  see  how  it  could  be  curtailed,  without  leaving 
out  some  good  circumstance  of  discrimination. 
As  it  is  not  generally  known,  and  may  perhaps 
dispose  some  to  read  sermons,  from  which  they 
may  receive  real  advantage,  while  looking  only 
fof*  entertainment,  I  shall  here  subjoin  it. 

**  But  first  (says  the  Jeamed  preacher)  it  may 
be  demanded,  what  the  thing  we  speak  of  is  ? 
Or  what  this  facetiousness  (or  loif ,  as  he  calls  it 
before)  doth  import?  To  which  questions  I  might 
reply,  as  Democritus  did  to  him  that  asked  the 
definition  of  a  man, '  'Tis  that  which  we  all  see 
and  know.*  Any  one  better  apprehends  what  it 
ii  by  acquaintance  that  I  can  inform  him  by  de- 
scription. It  is,  indeed,  a  thing  so  versatile  and 
multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many 
postures,  so  many  garbs,  so  variously  apprehended 
by  several  eyes  and  judgments,  that  it  seemeth  no 
leas  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and  certain  notion  there- 
of, than  to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to  de- 
fine the  figure  of  the  fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it 
lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in 
seasonable  application  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in 
forging  an  apposite  tale;  sometimes  it  playeth  in 
words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the 
ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  afiinity  of  their 
sound:  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of 
humourous  expression:  sometimes  it  Inrketb  under 
an  odd  similitude:  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly 
question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason, 


sire  of  augmenting  tnem  grows  stronger  in  * 
proportion  to  the  sdvance  in  acquietioo;  it 
motion  Us  accelerated  by  the  continoance 
of  the  impetus.  Besides,  sir,**  kxiking  at 
Mr.  Wilkes,  with  a  placid  but  significiiot 
smile,  '<  a  man  may  collect  sennoaa  with 
intention  of  making  himself  better  by  them. 
I  hope  Mr.  Beaucierk  intended  that  soot 
time  or  other  that  should  be  the  case  with 
him." 

Mr.  Wilkes  said  to  me,  loud  enough  for  Dr. 
Johnson  to  hear, "  Dr.  Johnson  should  make 
me  a  present  of  his  <  Lives  of  the  Poeta,' 
as  I  am  a  poor  patriot,  who  cannot  affod 
to  buy  them.''    Johnson  seemed  to  take  bo 
notice  of  this  hint;  but  in  a  little  while  he 
called  to  Mr.  Dilly,  '<  Pray,  sir,  be  so  good 
as  to  send  a  set  of  my  Lives  to  Mr.  WUkes, 
with  my  compliments."    This  was  accord- 
in  a  shrewd  intimation,  in  canniogly  dtvertini  m 
cleverly  retorting  an  objectwn:  soiBeciDeB  ii  ii 
couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  ia  a  tut 
irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in  a  HaitiiBg  wt$^ 
phor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  conlndictiaai, 
or  in  acute  nonsense:  somdtimes  a  acenical  le^ 
resentation  of  persons  or  things,   a  oouatHfel 
speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gestnre,  psantb  lor  it 
sometimes  an  afiiected  simplicity,  sometiDcs  a 
presumptuous  bhmtnen  giveth  it  being:  sooidiiBCf 
it  riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  wiot  *■ 
strange:  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting  obrioai 
matter  to  the  purpose.    Often  it  consistech  b  ess 
knows  not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  laidy 
tell  how.     Its  ways  are  unaccoant&Ue  and  iaa- 
plicable;    being  answerable   to  the   aonoiMriai 
rovings  of  fiincy  and  winding  of  tallage,    b  a, 
in  short,  a  manner  of  speaking  out  of  &  aispie 
and    plain     way    (such     as    reason    teacfaeik 
and   proveth  things  by),  which,    by  a  prsBj 
surprising    uncouthneas    in    conceit   ef  ezpras- 
sion,   doth    afi*ect  and    amuse    the  fancy,  snr- 
ring  in  it  some  wonder,  and  breeifing  some  d»> 
light  thereto.     It  raiseth  admiration,  as  siguifjuv 
a  nimble  sagacity  of  apprebensiott,  a  apodal  Miu- 
ty  of  invention,  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  and  rsach  of 
wit  more  than  vulgar;  it  seeming  to  aigse  a  an 
quickness  of  parts,  that  one  can  feteh  in  leaiois 
conceits  applicable;  a  notable  skill,  that  he  can 
dejLterously  accommodate   them  to  the  pvpo>* 
before  him:  together  with  a  lively  briskseM  of 
humour,  not  apt  to  damp  those  sportful  flotbai  of 
imagination.     (Whence  in  Aristotle  soeh  penons 
are  termed  tvJi^m,  dexterous  men,  and  trr^'^y* 
men  of  facile  or  veraatile  maimers,  wboeui«ualy 
turn  themselves  to  all  things,  or  torn  aU  tUn^  ^ 
themselves.)     It  also  procai«th  deljghi,  by  grati- 
fying curiosity  with  its  rareness,  as  seobknoe  ef 
difficulty:  (as  monsters,  not  for  their  besatyt  ^^ 
their  rarity;  as  juggling  tricks,  not  for  their  i^, 
but  their  abstruseneav,  are  beheld  with  pienave :) 
by  diverting  the  mind  from  its  road  of  senoaa 
thoughts;  by  instilling gayety  and  airineaior^ini; 
by  provoking  to  such  dispoJtbas  of  spirit  an  way 
01  emulation  or  complaisance;  and  h^  seaanniag 
matteis,  otherwiae  distasteful  or  iaaipid,  wkb  as 
unusual  and  thenee  gntefal  tai^.'*— Boswkix. 
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inffty  done  j  and  Mr.  Wilkes  paid  Dr. 
JoniMOii  a  visit,  was  courteously  received, 
and  sat  with  htm  a  long'  time. 

The  company  gradually  dropped  away. 
Mr.  Dilly  himself  was  called  down  stairs 
upon  business;  I  lefl  the  room  for  some 
time;  when  I  returned,  I  was  struck  with 
oboervine^  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  John 
Wilkes,  Esq.  literally  tite^me;  for  they 
were  reclined  upon  their  chairs,  with  their 
heads  leaning  almost  close  to  each  other, 
and  talking  earnestly,  in  a  kind  of  confiden- 
tial whisper,  of  the  personal  quarrel  be- 
tween Oeorge  the  Second  and  the  King  of 
Pruasia.  Such  a  scene  of  perfectly  easy 
sociality  between  two  such  opponents  in 
the  war  of  political  controversy,  as  that 
which  I  now  beheld,  would  have  been  an 
excellent  subject  for  a  picture.  It  pre- 
sented to  my  mind  the  happy  days  which 
are  ftireiold  in  the  Scripture,  when  the  lion 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  i. 

Afler  this  day  there  was  another  pretty 
long  interval,  during  which  Dr.  Jonnson 
and  I  did  not  meet.  When  I  mentioned  it 
to  him  with  regret,  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
**  Then,  sir,  let  us  live  double." 

About  this  lime  it  was  much  the  fashion 
for  several  ladies  to  have  evenin^^  assemblies, 
where  the  fair  sex  might  participate  in  con- 
versation with  literary  and  ingenious  men, 
animated  by  a  desire  to  please.  These  so- 
cieties were  denominated  Blue-stoeking 
ChtbM;  the  origin  of  which  title  being  little 
known,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate  it. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  those 
societies,  when  they  first  commenced,  was 
Mr.  Stillingfieet^,  whose  dress  was  remark- 
ably grave,  and  in  particular  it  was  observed 
that  ne  wore  blue  stockings.  Such  was 
the  excellence  of  his  conversation,  that  his 
absence  was  felt  as  so  great  a  loss,  that  it 
used  to  be  said,  <<We  can  do  nothing 
wtchout  the  blue  tiockings;  "  and  thus  by 
dei^rees  the  title  vras  established.  Miss 
Hannah  More  has  admirably  described  a 
Bitte^iocking  CM  in  her  ^*  Bas  Bleu,"  a 
poem  in  which  many  of  the  persons  who 
were  most  conspicuous  there  are  men- 
tioned. 

Johnson  was  prevailed  with  to  some 
aometiroes  into  these  circles,  and  did  not 
think  himself  too  grave  even  for  the  lively 
Miae  Monckton^  (now  Countess  of  Corke)', 
who  used  to  have  the  finest  bit  of  blue  at 
^■^.^■^""^^^^-■^""^"■^"""^'"•""^■■"■"^■-^^^"^"^■^'"""^""^^^■^^^^^^^^^^ 

>  Wheo  I  meotioned  this  to  the  Bishop  of  Kiila- 
loe,  [Dr.  Barnard,]  *•  With  the  goaf,"  nid  his 
lonlship.  Sack,  however,  was  the  engaging  po- 
lilwiMS  and  pleasantrj  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  und  sach 
the  aocial  good  hnmonr  of  the  bishop,  that  when 
they  diaad  together  at  Mr.  Dilly 's,  where  1  aho 
wa*»  ihey  wen  mntaally  agfoeable. — Boswbli.. 

'  Mr.  Benjamin  Stilli^eet,  anthoor  af  Hadi 
mlatif^  to  natoral  history,  flce.»»Boawsi*L* 

•  [Sm  ante,  p.  281,  it.— Ed.] 
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the  house  of  her  mother,  Lady  Oalway. 
Her  vivacity  enchanted  the  sacre,  and  they 
used  to  talk  together  with  all  imaginable 
ease.  A  singular  instance  happened  one  eve- 
ning, when  she  insisted  that  some  of  Sterne's 
writings   were   very  pathetick.     Johnson 


t 


am  sure 


»» 


said  she. 


bluntly  denied  it. 

«  they  have  affected  me,"  "  Why,"  said 
Johnson,  smiling,  and  rolling  himself  about, 
"  that  is  because,  dearest,  you  're  a  dunce.** 
When  she  some  time  afterwards  mentioned 
this  to  him,  he  said,  with  equal  truth  and 

r>liteness,  **  Madam,  if  I  had  thought  so, 
certainly  should  not  have  said  it." 
Another  evening  Johnson's  kind  indul- 
gence towards  me  had  a  pretty  difficult 
trial.  I  had  dined  at  the  Duke  of  IVIont- 
rose*s  with  a  very  agreeable  party;  and 
his  grace,  according  to  his  usual  custom, 
had  circulated  the  bottle  very  freely.  Lord 
Graham  and  I  went  tocfethei  to  Miss  Monck- 
ton's,  where  I  certainly  was  in  extraordina- 
ry spirits,  and  above  all  fear  or  awe.  In  the 
midst  of  a  great  number  of  persons  of  the 
first  rank,  amongst  whom  I  recollect,  with 
confusion,  a  noble  lady  of  the  most  stately 
decorum,  I  placed  myself  next  to  Johnson, 
and  thinking  myself  now  fully  his  match, 
talked  to  him  in  a  loud  and  boisterous  man- 
ner, desirous  to  let  the  company  know  how 
I  could  contend  with  Ajax.  I  particularly 
remember  pressing  him  upon  tne  value  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and,  as  an 
illustration  of  my  argument,  asking  him, 
**  What,  sir,  supposing  I  were  to  fancy  that 

the (naming  the  most  charmfng  duchess 

in  his  majesty's  dominions)  were  in  love 
with  me,  should  I  not  be  very  happy  .^'* 
My  friend  with  much  address  evaded  my 
interrogatories,  and  kept  me  as  quiet  aa 
possible;  but  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
now  he  must  have  felt  ^.     However,  When 

*  Next  day  I  endeavoured  to  give  what  bad 
happened  the  most  ingenioos  tarn  I  ceald  by  lbs 
foUowiog  verses: 

TO  THB  HOnOVBABLK  MIM  MOVCKTOR* 

Not  that  with  th*  excellent  Montroas 

I  had  the  happlneaa  to  dine ; 
Not  that  I  late  ttom  table  roae, 

From  Gr«ham*a  wit,  from  fenariMur  ^faa. 

It  waa  not  these  alone  which  led 

On  lacred  mannem  to  encroach ; 
And  made  me  ftel  urbai  moat  I  dread, 

Johns OB^a  jua^^frovn,  and  tclPreproacbf 

But  when  I  enter^,.not  abaah*df 
From  your  bright  «yea  were  ahot  such  raya, 

At  once  intoxicaU0»4ash^ 
And  all  my  fravib-waa  in  a  blase ! 

But  not  a  brilliaBtHbh«9  Irown, 
Of  the  dull  amoiL^  1*10  3^et  ashamed  { 

I  waa  a  dreary  raf){  fifOlim, 
And  bM  enlighi^d^thoqsh  Inflamed.  -  ^  -' 

Victim  at  once  to  wiMk^ad  Jove,  '  y 

I  hope,  Marta,  you{u  IbfStve }  -  « 

While  I  invoke  the.pTraArs  above. 
That  henceibrth  I  ^ay  wiser  live. 

The  lady  waa  geffti^tttly  fbigiving,  ratamad 
me  an  obliging  answer;  and  1  thna  obtained  an 
act  ofoblivum,  and  took  care  never  to  ofibfll 
again. — ^BoBwxLi.. 
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a  few  days  aflerwarda  I  waited  upon  him 
and  made  an  apology,  he  behaved  with  the 
most  friendly  genileneM. 

While  I  remained  in  London  this  year, 
Johnson  and  I  dined  together  at  several 
places.  I  recollect  a  placid  day  at  Dr. 
Butter*sS  who  had  now  removed  from 
Derby  to  Lower  Grosvenor-street,  London; 
but  of  his  conversation  on  that  and  other 
occasions  during  this  period  I  neglected  to 
keep  any  regular  record,  and  shall  therefore 
insert  here  some  miscellaneous  articles 
which  1  find  in  my  Johnsonian  notes. 

His  disorderly  habits,  when  **  making  pro- 
vision for  the  day  that  was  passing  over 
him,"  appear  from  the  following  anecdote, 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  John  Nichols: 
"  In  the  year  1763  a  young  bookseller,  who 
was  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Whiston,  waited 
on  him  with  a  aubscription  to  his  '  Shaks- 
peare;'  and  observing  that  the  Doctor 
made  no  entry  in  anv  book  of  the  subscri- 
ber's name,  ventured  diffidently  to  ask  whe- 
ther he  would  please  to  have  the  gentle- 
man*s  address,  tnat  it  might  be  properly  in- 
serted in  the  printed  list  of  subscribers.  *  / 
9hall  print  no  li$t  of  iub$eriberSf*  said  John- 
son, with  great  abruptness:  but  almost  im- 
mediately recollecting  himself,  added,  very 
complacently,  *  Sir,  ihave  two  very  cogent 
reasons  for  not  printing  any  list  of  subscri- 
bers: one,  that  I  have  lost  all  the  names; 
the  other,  that  I  have  spent  all  the  mon- 
ey.' " 

Johnson  could  not  brook  appearing  to  be 
worsted  in  argument,  even  when  he  had 
taken  the  wrong  side,  to  show  the  force  snd 
dexterity  of  his  talents.  When,  therefore, 
he  perceived  that  his  opponent  gained 
ground,  he  had  recourse  to  some  sudden 
mode  of  robust  sophistry.  Once  when  I 
was  pressing  upon  him  with  visible  advan- 
tage, he  stopped  me  thus :  "  My  dear  Bos- 
well,  let's  nave  no  more  of  this;  yon '11 
make  nothing  of  it.  I  'd  rather  have  you 
whistle  a  Scotch  tune." 

Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  distin- 
guish between  Johnson  when  he  '*  talked 
for  victory,"  and  Johnson  when  be  had  no 
desire  but  to  inform  and  illustrate.  **  One 
of  Johnson's  principal  talents,"  says  an  emi- 
nent friend  or  his  ^, "  was  shown  in  main- 
taining the  wrong  side  of  an  argument,  and 
in  a  splendid  perversion  of  the  truth.  If 
you  could  contrive  to  have  his  fair  opinion 
on  a  subject,  and  without  any  bias  from 
personal  prejudice,  or  from  a  wish  to  be  vic^ 
torious  in  argument,  it  was  wisdom  itself, 
not  only  convincing,  but  overpowering." 

He  had,  however,  all  his  Hie  habituated 
himself  to  consider  conversation  as  a  trial 


>  [See  mUe^  p.  117.— Ed.] 

•  The  lata  Right  Hon.  William  Genaid  H 


of  intelleetual  vifforxt  and  ildtt:  asd  to  tkii, 
I  think,  we  may  venture  to  sseribB  tbt  uh 
exampled  richness  and  brilliaocy  wfaieh  ap- 
peared in  his  own.  As  a  proof  at  once  of 
nis  eagerness  for  colloquial  distinctjoo,  lod 
his  high  notion  of  this  eminent  frifod,  be 
once  ^dressed  him  thus:  "  » we  now 

have  been  several  hours  together,  ud  yoQ 
have  said  but  one  thing  for  which  I  envied 
you  3." 

He  disliked  much  all  speculstivedefpoAil- 
ing  considerations,  which  teitded  to  dn- 
courage  men  from  diligence  tod  exertion 
He  was  in  this  like  Dr.  Shaw,  the  gmt 
traveller,  who,  Mr.  Daines  Barnogtoo  told 
me,  used  to  say,  *<  I  hate  a  rat  me  nu." 
Upon  being  asked  by  a  friend  what  he 
should  think  of  a  roan  who  was  apt  tony 
fiofi  est  tanti;  **  That  he's  a  stopid  lellov, 
sir,"  answered  Johnson.  '<What  would 
these  tmUi  men  be  doing  the  wliiief*' 
When  I,  in  a  low-spirited  nl,  was  tilkio; 
to  him  with  indifference  of  the  pamiti 
which  generally  engage  as  in  a  eovne  of 
action,  and  inquiring  a  reofon  fortakiivs) 
much  trouble;  **  Sir,"  said  he,  ia  aa  ui- 
mated  tone,  *<  it  is  driving  on  theajatco  c( 
life." 

He  told  me  that  he  was  glad  that  1  Ud, 
by  General  Oglelhorp*s  means,  becooie  l^ 
quainted  with  Dr.  Shebbeare.  Indeed  lint 
gentleman,  whatever  objections  were  aiide 
to  him,  had  knowledge  and  abilitiei  pk^ 
above  the  class  ol  ordinary  writen,  and  de- 
serves to  be  remembered  ss  s  mfttM 
name  in  literature,  were  it  onlf  for  bis  id- 
mirable  "  Letters  on  the  £ngh«h  Natioa," 
under  the  name  of  '<  Battists  Asgekni)  i 
Jesuit." 

Johnson  and  Shebbeare  ^  were  fre^mtiy 
named  together,  as  having  ia  rofawrieifV 
had  no  predilection  for  the  family  of  Haa* 
over.  The  anthour^  of  the  eetebiated  ''H*; 
roick  Epistle  to  Sir  William  CbaoikeifJ 
introduces  them  in  one  Une^  in  a  lift  of 
those  "  who  tasted  the  sweetaof  hitprn^ 
majesty's  reign."  Sneh  was  Johoanas cifr 
did  relish  of  the  merit  of  that  stlire,  tbt  be 
allowed  Dr.  Goldsmith,  as  he  told  vf*^ 
read  it  to  him  from  beginning  to  eod,  sh 
did  not  refuse  his  praise  to  ita  exeestiaB. 

Goldsmitli  could  aametiroes  tskeadfttf*' 
rotts  liberties  with  him^  and  cscspesy^ 

'  [It  seema  s  atmoge  way  of  eapraaNl  *  ^ 
notion  of  a  man'i  powen  id  oottrenalioo  t»"?j 
that  **  IB  aererd  ho«n  he  bad  aid  bel  aM  fM 
thiDg.*'^£D.] 

*  I  recolleet  a  fakUcrsos  paragi^  aikafaa- 
papen,  tfaatths  klsf  had  paMiiisfd  botb  i  A- 
bear  and  a  Sfce-bcsr*  BoswaiA.  [8m  ^"^ 
vol.  i.  p.  252.-^Es.] 

*  [Th«wcaBbaoodo«liltftatHwaaihi>« 
predaoliMi  of  Masna  and  Walpola;  Umo  af^ 
fiyjag the poflby, aad Walpola AapaiMi    r"l 

*  [Saw  ante,  pt  m.  la-^Dw] 
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ished.  Beauelerk  told  me,  that  when  Gold- 
smith talked  of  a  proiect  for  having  a  third 
theatre  in  London  aofely  for  the  exhibition 
oC  new  plajm,  in  order  to  deliver  authours 
from  the  supposed  tyranny  of  managers, 
Johnson  treated  it  slightingly,  upon  which 
Goldsmith  said, "  Ay,  ay,  this  may  be  no- 
thing to  yott,  who  can  now  shelter  yourself 
behind  the  corner  of  a  pension;  *'  and  John- 
son bore  this  with  good^humour. 

Johnson  praised  the  Karl  of  Cariisle's 
fioems  1,  which  his  lordshin  had  published 
with  his  name,  as  not  disaatning  to  be  a 
candidate  for  literary  fame.  My  friend  was 
of  opinion  that  when  a  man  of  rank  ap|)ear- 
ed  in  that  character,  he  deserved  to  have 
bis  merit  handsomely  ailoi(ved  K    In  thin  I 

*  [Frederic,  fifth  Earl  of  Carli«ie,  born  in  1748; 
died  in  1f)25.— Ex>.] 

*  Men  of  rank  and  fortnne,  however,  nhould  be 
pretty  well  assured  of  having  a  real  claJiii  to  the 
approbatjon  of  the  publick,  bh  writera,  before  they 
v«ntare  to  stand  forth.  Drydcn,  in  his  preface  to 
*•  All  for  I^ve,'*  thtw  expresses  himself: — "  Men 
oC  pteassDt  conversalton  (nt  least  e^eemed  so) 
and  endoed  with  a  trifling  kind  of  fancy,  perhaps 
helped  oat  by  a  smattering  of  Ijotin,  are  ambitious 
to  disttngaisb  themseh'es  fiom  the  herd  of  gentle- 
by  their  poetry: 
*  Ranis  eoim  ftrmB  seaiui  commnnii  la  UU 


And  is  not  this  a  wretched  afleetation,  not  to  be 
eontcotod  with  what  A>itune  has  done  for  them, 
and  sit  down  quietly  with  tlieir  estates,  but  they 
tnost  call  their  wits  in  question,  and  needlessly 
expose  their  nakedness  to  poblick  view?  Not 
considering  that  they  are  not  to  expect  the  same 
approhalbn  from  8ol>er  men  which  they  have 
Ibood  from  their  flatteren  after  tlie  third  bottle:  if 
a  little  glittering  in  discourse  lias  passed  them  on 
as  for  witty  men,  wlierc  wfts  the  necessity  of  un- 
deceiving the  workl  ?  Would  a  man  who  has  an 
ill  title  to  an  estate,  but  yet  is  in  possessbn  of  it — 
woakl  he  bring  it  out  of  his  own  ac«^rd  to  be 
tried  at  Westminster?  We  who  write,  if  we 
iprant  the  talents,  yet  have  the  excuse  that  we 
do  it  Ibr  a  poor  subsistence;  but  what  can  be 
urged  ui  tlieir  defence,  wlio,  not  having  the  voca- 
tion of  poverty  to  scribble,  out  of  mere  wanton* 
oewtaka  pains  to  make  themselves  ridiculous? 
Horace  was  certainly  in  the  right  where  be  said, 
*  That  no  man  is  satisfied  witli  his  own  conditbn.* 
A  poet  is  not  pleased  because  he  is  not  rich;  and 
the  rich  are  disoonlented  beconss  the  poets  will 
siot  admit  them  of  Uieir  number.*' — ^Boswicli*. 
[Mr.  Boewall  seems  to  insimrate  that  Lord  Cor- 
Siole  had  no  claim  to  the  approbatMn  of  the  public 
as  n  writer,  and  that  he  exposed  himself  to  ridi- 
cvle  by  this  publkatioa;  and  Lord  Byron,  in  one 
of  those  wayward  fits  whk:h  too  oAen  distorted 
^he  views  of  that  extraordinary  person,  recorded 
th»  flame  opinkm  with  the  bitterness  and  exaggem- 
Yioa  of  a  professed  satirist  In  these  judgments 
die  Editor  cannot  concur.    Lord  Cariisle  was  not, 


1,  a  great  poet,  but  he  was  superior  to 
maaaj  whom  Mr.  Boswell  was  ready  enough  to 
'  '    ^  nte  the  *'  sscred  chov.*'    His  vstms  have 


■ 

think  he  was  more  liberal  than  Mr.  William 
Whitehead,  in  his  "  Elegy  to  Lord  Villiers," 
in  which,  under  the  pretext  of  "  superiour 
toils,  demanding  all  their  care,"  he  discov- 
ers a  jealousy  of  the  great  paying  their  court 
to  the  Muses: 
*• —^  to  the  chosen  few 

Who  dare  excel,  thy  fost*ring  aid  afford; 
Their  arts,  their  magick  powera,  with  honoundae 

Exalt^mt  be  thyself  what  they  record.** 

Johnson  had  called  twice  on  [Dr.  Bar- 
nard] the  Bishop  of  Killaloc  before  his  lord- 
ship set  out  for  Ireland,  having  missed  him 
the  first  time.  He  said,  "  It  would  have 
hung  heavy  on  my  heart  if  I  had  not  seen 
him.  No  man  ever  paid  more  attention  to 
another  than  he  has  done  to  me;  and  I  have 
neglectwl  him,  not  wilfully,  but  from  beins; 
otherwise  occupied.  Always,  sir,  set  a  high 
value  on  spontaneous  kindness.  He  whose 
inclination  prompts  him  to  cultivate  your 
friendship  ot  his  own  accord,  will  love  you 
more  than  one  whom  you  have  been  at  pains 
to  attach  to  you." 

This  gave  me  very  great  pleasure,  for 
there  had  been  once  a  pretty  smart  alterca- 
tion 3  between  Dr.  Barnard  and  him,  upon  a 
question,  whether  a  man  could  improve 
himself  after  the  age  of  forty-five;  when 
Johnson  in  a  hasty  humour  expressed  him- 
self in  a  manner  not  quite  civil.  Dr.  Bar- 
nard made  it  the  subject  of  a  copv  of  plea- 
sant verses,  in  which  he  supposed  himself  to 
learn  different  perfections  from  different 
men.  The  concluding  stanza  is  a  delicate 
irony  ^  on  Dr.  Johnson. 

I  know  not  whether  Johnson  ever  saw 
the  poem,  but  I  bad  occasion  to  find  that, 
as  Dr.  Barnard  and  he  knew  each  other 
better,  their  mutual  regard  increased  ^ 

[This,  as  Miss  Reynolds  remarks,     ^ 
was  one  of  the  few  occasions  in  which 
Johnson  appeared  anxious  to  make  atone- 
ment for  conversational  rudeness,  and  she 
adds  the  following  account  of  it: 

*'  I  shall  never  forget  with  what 
regret  he  spoke  of  the  rude  reply  he  ^JSj, 
made  to  Dr.  Barnard,  on  his  saying 

good  sense,  sweetness,  and  elegance.  It  should 
be  added,  in  justice  both  to  Lord  Carlisle  and 
Lord  Byron,  that  the  latter  very  much  regretted 
the  flippant  and  unjust  sarcasms  he  had  uttered 
against  his  noble  friend  and  relation. — Ed.] 

*  [This  uicklent  took  place  about  1776. — Ed.] 

*  [The  Editor  does  not  think  the  last  stanza 
very  happy,  as  it  seems  to  mix  up  awkwardly 
enough  truth  and  irony. — Ed.] 

^  [This  aoooant  of  Dr.  Johason's  radeness  to 
Dr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Boswell  had  thrown  into  a  note, 
and  had  quoted  only  the  lost  staim  of  the  dean*s 
poetical  retaliation;  but  as  an  inceresting  incident 
m  the  bistoiv  of  Johnson's  sockd  life,  the  Editor 
has  removed  it  to  the  text,  and  has  added  the 
wliole  anecdote  from  Miss  Reyaobb's  SteotttC" 
tunu. — Zd.I 
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that  men  never  improved  after  the  age  of 
forty-five.  *  That 's  not  true,  sir,'  said  fohjh- 
son.  *  You,  who  perhaps  are  forty-eight, 
may  siill  improve,  if  you  will  try:  I  wish 
you  would  set  about  it;  and  I  am  afraid,'  he 
added,  'there  is  great  room  for  it;'  and 
this  was  said  in  rather  a  large  party  of  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  at  dinner.  Soon  after 
the  ladies  withdrew  from  the  table,  Dr. 
Johnson  followed  them,  and,  sitting  down 
by  the  lady  of  the  house  i,  he  said,  '  I  am 
vary  sorry  for  having  spoken  so  rudely  to 
the  dean-  *  You  very  well  may,  sir.'  i  es,' 
he  said,  <  it  was  highly  improper  to  speak  in 
that  style  to  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  I 
am  the  more  hurt  on  reflecting  with  what 
mild  dignity  he  received  it.'  When  the 
dean  came  up  into  the  drawine^-room,  Dr. 
Johnson  immediately  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
made  him  sit  on  the  snfa  by  him,  and  with 
such  a  beseeching  look  ibr  pardon,  and 
with  suehfottd  gestures^iterally  smoothing 
down  his  arms  and  his  knees — tokens  of 
penitence,  which  were  so  graciously  receiv- 
ed by  the  dean  as  to  make  Dn  Johnson 
very  happy,  and  not  a  little  added  to  the  es- 
teem and  respect  he  had  previously  enter- 
tained for  his  character. 

"  The  next  morning  the  dean  called  on 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  with  the  following 
verses: — 

'*  I  lately  thevght  do  man  alive 
Could  e'er  improve  past  forty-five. 

And  ventured  to  aesert  it. 
The  obaervation  waa  not  new, 
But  aeem'd  to  me  so  just  and  true 

That  none  could  controvert  it* 

'  No,  sir,*  says  Johnson,  '  'tis  not  so; 
'TIS  your  mistake,  and  I  can  show 

An  instance,  if  you  doubt  it. 
Yon,  who  perhaps  are  forty-eight. 
May  still  improve,  'tis  not  too  late: 

I  wish  you'd  set  about  it' 

Eaeouraaed  thus  to  mend  my  fiiults, 
I  tnm'd  nis  counsel  in  my  thoughts 

Which  way  I  could  apply  it; 
Genius  I  knew  was  past  my  reach. 
For  who  can  leam  what  none  can  teach  ? 

And  wit — ^I  could  not  buy  it. 

Then  come,  my  friends,  and  try  your  skill; 
You  may  improve  me  if  you  will, 

(IVfy  books  are  at  a  distance) ; 
With  vou  ril  liv«  and  Iearn«  and  then 
Instead  of  books  I  shall  read  men; 

8o  lend  me  your  assistance. 
Dear  knight  of  Plympton  *,  teach  me  how 
To  suffer  with  unclouded  brow, 

And  smile  serene  as  thine. 
The  jest  uncouth  and  truth  severe; 
Like  thee  to  tura  my  deafest  ear. 

And  calmly  drmk  my  wine. 


>  [Probably  Min  Revnolda  heraelf.~ED.] 
*  [Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  bom  at  Plympton 


in  Devon.— -Eo.] 


Thou  say'st  not  only  AiU  k  am% 
But  genius,  too,  may  be  ittam'd, 

By  studious  invitation; 
Thy  temper  mild,  thy  geniui  fine, 
I  '21  study  till  I  make  tbem  mios 

By  constant  meditatioo. 

Thy  art  of  pleasing  teach  me,  Gsnick, 
Thou  who  revenest  odet  Pindsrick' 

A  second  time  resd  o'er; 
Oh!  could  we  read  thee  bsckwanktoo, 
Last  thirty  years  then  shonld'A  review, 

And  charm  us  thirty  more. 

If  I  have  thoughts  and  can't  expna  'em, 
Gibbon  shall  teach  roe  bow  to  dieai  'em 

In  terms  select  and  tern; 
Jones  teach  me  modesty  and  Greek; 
Smith,  how  to  think;  Burke,  bow  to  tfuk; 

And  Beauclerk  to  convetse. 

Let  Johnson  teach  me  how  to  piece 
In  fairest  light  each  bonow'd  gnioe: 

From  him  I'll  leara  to  wrils: 
Copy  his  free  and  easy  style. 
And  from  the  roughness  of  his  file 

Grow,  like  himself,  polite.'*] 

Johnson  told  me  that  he  was  once  modi 
pleased  to  find  that  a  carpenter  who  M 
near  him  was  very  ready  to  show  bin  mm 
things  in  his  business  which  he  wisthed  to 
see:  "  It  was  paying,"  said  he, " rwpert  to 
literature,'* 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  disMtisficdffitii 
having  so  small  a  share  of  wealth,  and  wk 
of  those  distinctions  in  the  sute  wbicb  ire 
the  objects  of  ambition.    He  hid  Ofilr  i 
pension  of  three  hundred  a  year.  ^^} 
was  he  not  in  such  circomstances  u  tokfcp 
his  coach  ?  Why  had  he  not  some  consort- 
ble  office  ?    Joh  kson.    "  Sir,  I  have  wvff 
complained  of  the  world;  nor  do  I  thiuk 
that  I  have  reason  tocomptain.    ItisntM 
to  be  wondered  at  that  I  have  so  muci). 
My  pension  is  more  out  of  the  usual  cow« 
of  tnings  than  any  instance  tliat  I  kite 
known.    Here,  sir,  was  a  man  avowedly  ^ 
friend  to  government  at  the  time,  who  f^ 
a  pension  without  asking  for  it  I  ^^ 
courted  the  great;  they  sent  for  rof\  bat ' 
tliink  they  now  give  me  up.   They  «^ 
satisfied;  tliey  have  seen  enough  oTof/' 
Upon  my  observing  that  I  could  D«bdif« 
this,  for  they  must  certainly  be  highly  pk]^ 
ed  by  his  eonversation;  coosckw  w  b» 
own  superiority,  he  answered,  "No,  pr; 
ffreat  lords  and  great  ladies  don  *t  Vs^t  to 
have  their  mouths  stopped."   Thii  «« 
very  expressive  of  the  cfiipct  which  the  fi)T« 
of  his  undersUnding  and  brilliaocy  of  h^ 
fancy  could  not  but  produce;  and,  to  » 
sure,    they  must   have  found  tbemw^** 
strangely    diminished    in    his    coppioj 
When  1  warmly  declared  how  happy  1  «* 

'  [A  homoroos  attaropi  of  Ganiok*!  is  i*' 
ODebfCamberUuid*sodMbacfcwaidii  S***^* 
p.  65.— Ed.] 
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tt  all  times  to  hear  him, — **  Yes,  sir,^'  said  ; 
he;  "  but  if  you  were  lord  chancellor  it 
would  not  be  so:  you  would  then  consider 
your  own  dignity." 

There  was  much  truth  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  in  this  remark.  But  certain- 
ly one  should  think  that  in  whatever  eleva- 
ted state  of  life  a  man  who  knew  the  value 
of  the  conversation  of  Johnson  might  be 
placed,  though  he  might  prudently  avoid  a 
situation  in  which  he  might  appear  lessened 
by  comparison,  yet  he  would  frequently 
gratify  himself  in  private  with  the  participa- 
tion of  the  rich  intellectual  entertainment 
which  Johnson  could  furnish.  Strange, 
however,  is  it,  to  consider  how  few  of  the 
great  sought  his  society;  so  that  if  one 
were  disposed  to  take  occasion  for  satire  on 
that  account,  very  conspicuous  objects  pre- 
sent themselves.  His  noble  friend,  Lord 
£iibank,  well  observed,  that  if  a  great  man 
procured  an  interview  with  Johnson,  and 
did  not  wish  to  see  him  more,  it  showed  a 
mere  idle  curiosity,  and  a  wretched  want  of 
relish  for  extraordinary  powers  of  mind. 
Mre.  Thrale  justly  and  wittily  accounted  for 
such  conduct  DV  saying,  that  Johnson's  con- 
versation was  by  much  too  strong  for  a  per- 
son accustomed  to  obsequiousness  and  flat- 
tery; it  was  mtutard  in  a  young  ehild*B 
mouih! 

One  day,  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  a 
zealous  tory,  but  not  enough  <<  according  to 
knowledge,"  and  should  be  obliged  to  him 
for  **  a  reason,**  he  was  so  candid,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  so  well,  that  I  begged  of 
nim  to  repeat  what  he  had  said,  and  i  wrote 
down  as  rollows : 

or  TORT   4ND  WHIO. 

*'  A  wise  toiy  and  a  wise  whig,  I  believe, 
will  agree.  Their  principles  are  the  same, 
though  their  modes  of  thmking  are  differ- 
ent. A  high  tory  makes  government  unin- 
telligible ;  it  is  k)Bt  in  the  clouds.  A  violent 
whig  makes  it  itbpracticable  :  he  is  for  al- 
lowing so  much  liberty  to  every  man,  that 
there  is  not  power  enough  to  govern  any 
man.  The  prejudice  of  the  tory  is  for 
establishment,  the  prejudice  of  the  whig  is 
for  innovation.  A  tory  does  not  wish  to 
give  more  real  power  to  government ;  but 
that  government  should  have  more  reve- 
rence. Then  they  differ  as  to  the  church. 
The  tory  is  not  for  giving  more  legal  power 
to  the  clergy,  but  wishes  they  should  have 
a  considerable  influence,  founded  on  the 
<^Lnion  of  mankind  :  the  whig  is  for  limit- 
ing and  watching  them  with  a  narrow 
jealousy." 

"to   MR.    rERKINB. 

•(SdJime,i7Si. 

*'  Sifty — ^However  oflen  I  have  seen  you, 
I  hare  hitherto  forgotten  the  note :  but  I 


have  now  sent  it,  with  my  good  wishes  for 
the  prosperity  of  you  and  your  partner ', 
of  whom,  from  our  short  conversation,  I 
could  not  judge  otherwise  than  favourably. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johwson.'' 

On  Saturday,  June  2,  I  set  out  for  Scot- 
land, and  had  promised  to  pay  a  visit,  in  my 
way,  as  I  sometimes  did,  at  Sou  thill,  in 
Bedfordshire,  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
Squire  Dilly,  the  elder  brother  of  my  wor- 
thy friends,  the  booksellers,  in  the  Poultry. 
Dr.  Johnson  agreed  to  be  of  the  party  this 
year,  with  Mr.  Charles  Dilly  and  me,  and 
to  go  and  see  Lord  Bute's  seat  at  Luton 
Hoe.  He  talked  little  to  us  in  the  carriage, 
being  chiefly  occupied  in  reading  Dr.  Wat- 
son's 8  second  volume  of  "  Chemical  Es- 
says," which  he  liked  very  well,  and  his 
own  "  Prince  of  Abyssinia,"  on  which  he 
seemed  to  be  intensely  fixed ;  having  told 
us,  that  he  had  not  looked  at  it  since  it  was 
first  finished.  I  happened  to  take  it  out  of 
my  pocket  this  day,  and  he  seized  upon  it 
with  avidity.  He  pointed  out  to  me  the 
following  remarkable  passage  :  "  By  what 
means  (said  the  prince)  are  the  £uro})eans 
thus  powerful  ?  or  why,  since  they  can  so 
easily  visit  Asia  and  Africa  for  trade  or  con- 
quest, cannot  the  Asiaticks  and  Africans 
invade  their  coasts,  plant  colonies  3  in  their 
ports,  and  give  laws  to  their  natural 
princes  ?  The  same  wind  that  carried  them 
Dack  would  brin^  us  thither."  "  They  are 
more  powerful,  sir,  than  we  (answered  Im- 
lac),  oecause  they  are  wiser.  Knowledge 
will  always  predominate  over  ignorance,  as 
man  governs  the  other  animals.  But  why 
their  knowledge  is  more  than  ours,  I  know 
not  what  reason  can  be  given  but  the  un- 
searchable will  of  the  Supreme  Being." 
He  said,  "  This,  sir,  no  man  can  explain 
otherwise." 

We  stopped  at  Welwin,  where  I  wished 
much  to  see,  in  company  with  Johnson, 
the  residence  of  the  authour  of  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  which  was  then  possessed  by 

^  Mr.  Barclay,  a  descendant  of  Robert  Barclay, 
of  Ury ,  the  celebrated  apologist  of  the  people  call- 
ed Quakera,  and  remarkable  for  maintaining  the 
principles  of  his  venerable  progenitor,  with  as 
much  of  the  elegance  of  modem  manneri  as  is 
consistent  with  primitive  simplicity. — Boswell. 

*  Now  Bishop  ofLlandafl^,  one  of  the  poorest 
bishopricks  in  this  kingdom.  His  lordship  has 
written  with  much  zeal  to  show  the  propriety  of 
equalizing  the  revenues  of  bishops.  He  has  io- 
formed  us  that  he  has  burnt  all  his  chemical  pa- 
pers. The  friends  of  our  excellent  constitution, 
now  assailed  on  every  side  by  innovators  and  lev- 
ellere,  would  have  less  regretted  the  suppression  of 
some  of  his  lordship's  other  writings. — Boswell. 

'  The  Pboenicians  and  Carthaginians  did  plant 
colonies  in  Europe.-— Kxarnbt. 
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his  son,  M  r  Young.  Here  some  address  was 
requisite,  for  I  was  not  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Young,  and  had  I  proposed  to  Dr. 
Johnson  that  we  should  send  to  him,  he 
would  have  checked  my  wish,  and  perhaps 
been  offended.  I  therefore  concerted  with 
Mr.  Diily,  that  I  should  steal  away  from 
Dr.  Johnson  and  him,  and  trv  what  recep- 
tion I  could  procure  from  Mr.  Young :  if 
unfavourable,  nothing  was  to  be  said  ;  but 
if  agreeable,  I  should  return  and  notify  it  to 
them.  I  hastened  to  Mr.  Young^  found 
he  was  at  home,  sent  in  word  that  a  geo- 
tleman  desired  to  wait  upon  him,  and  was 
shown  into  a  parlour,  where  he  and  a  young 
lady,  his  daughter,  were  sitting.  I^  ap* 
peered  to  be  a  plain,  civil,  country  gentle- 
man ;  and  when  I  begged  pardon  ior  pre- 
suming to  trouble  him,  but  that  I  wished 
much  to  see  his  place,  if  he  would  five  me 
leave,  he  behaved  very  courteousW,  and 
answered,  "By  all  means,  sir.  We  are 
just  going  to  drink  tea ;  will  you  sit 
down  ?  "  1  thanked  him,  but  said  that  Dr. 
Johnson  had  come  with  me  from  London, 
and  I  must  return  to  the  inn  to  drink  tea 
with  him  :  that  my  name  was  Boewell ;  1 
had  travelled  with  him  in  the  Hebrides. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  <'  I  should  think  it  a  great 
honour  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  here.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  send  for  him  ?  "  Availing  my- 
self of  this  opening,  I  said  that  "I  would 
go  myself  and  brin^  him  when  he  had  drunk 
tea  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  my  calling  here." 
Having  been  thus  successful,  I  hastened 
back  to  the  inn,  and  informed  Dr.  Johnson 
that  "  Mr.  Young,  son  of  Dr.  Young,  the 
authour  of  <  Night  Thoughts,'  whom  I 
had  just  lefl,  desired  to  have  the  honour  of 
seeing  him  at  the  house  where  his  father 
lived."  Dr.  Johnson  luckily  made  no  in- 
quiry how  this  invitation  had  arisen,  but 
agreed  to  go ;  and  when  we  entered  Mr. 
Young's  parlour,  he  addressed  him  with  a 
very  polite  bow,  '<  Sir,  I  had  a  curiosify  to 
come  and  see  this  place.  I  had  the  honour 
to  know  that  great  man  your  father."  We 
went  into  the  garden,  where  we  found  a 
gravel  walk,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a 
row  of  trees,  planted  by  Dr.  Youn?,  which 
formed  a  handsome  Gothick  arch.  Dr. 
Johnson  called  it  a  fine  grove.  I  beheld  it 
with  reverence. 

We  sat  some  time  in  the  summer-house, 
on  the  outside  wall  of  which  was  inscribed, 
"^mlndante*  in  horto  audiebant  voeem 
Dei  ^ ; "  and  in  the  reference  to  a  brook 
by  which  it  is  situated,  *'  Vivendi  recU  qui 
prarogat  hwram^,^*  &c.      I  said  to  Mr. 

1  [*<  Walking  in  the  garden  thev  heaxd  the 

voice  of  God.'*     Oenew,  iii.  8. — En.] 

s  [u ^Tbe  BMB  who  haa  it  in  his  powar. 

To  pmetiae  Tirtue,  and  protracu  Uio  hour, 
Waita  till  the  liter  |Ma>  away:  bat,  lo ! 
CeeaeleM  it  llowa  and  will  ftir  ever  flow.*' 
fYtmeU*  Horoe9  Efi§t.  lib.  1.  ep.  S,  v.  41.— Ko.] 


Youttijr,  that  I  had  been  told  bis  father  wii 
cheerful.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  he  wm  loo 
well  bred  a  man  not  to  be  cheerful  io  ram- 
pany ;  but  he  was  ^kKnny  when  ilooe. 
lie  never  was  cheerful  ailer  my  moibrr's 
death,  and  he  had  met  with  mtny  disap- 
pointments." Dr.  Johnson  dbierved  to  me 
afterwards,  "  That  this  was  no  favoonble 
account  of  Dr.  Young  ;  for  it  is  not  becom- 
ing in  a  man  to  have  so  little  acoQietiXMe 
in  the  ways  of  Providence,  as  tobeglomn; 
because  he  has  not  obtained  aa  much  pre- 
ferment as  he  expected ;  nor  to  continue 
gloomy  for  the  loss  of  his  wife.  Grief  bu 
its  time."  The  last  part  of  this  cewntt 
theoretically  made.    PractictUv,  we 


was 


know  that  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  wife  miT 
be  continu^  very  long,  in  ptoportioo  ii 
affection  has  been  sincere.  No  onn  knew 
this  better  than  Dr.  Johnson. 

We  went  into  the  church,  and  lo(M  at 
the  monument  erected  by  Mr.Yoangto 
his  father.  Mr.  Younff  mentioned  in  to* 
ecdote,  that  his  father  had  received  KTffil 
thousand  pounds  of  subscription-mom?  for 
his  «  Universal  Passion,''  but  bad  kM  itii 
the  South  Sea  3.  "Dr.  Johnson  thoifkt 
this  must  be  a  mistake,  for  he  bad  never 
seen  a  subscription-book. 

Upon  the  road  we  talked  of  the  1lAce^ 
tainty  of  profit  with  which  anthoiw  lod 
booksellers  engage  in  the  paUkatiop  of 
literary  works.  Jobitsok.  ^'  My  '^^ 
ment  1  have  found  is  no  certain  role  Mto  ike 
sale  of  a  book."  Boswell.  **  Pny>  "^ 
have  you  been  much  plagued  withMihooi 
sending  you  their  works  to  revise?"  Jon*- 
sow.  "No,  sir;  I  have  been  tboopti 
sour  surly  fellow."  Boswbll.  "verr 
lucky  for  you,  sir, — ^iu  that  'f^P^'^VL 
roust  however  obeerve,  that,  notwiibitiiw- 
ing  what  he  now  said,  which  he  no  dow 
imagined  at  the  time  to  be  the  fact,  the» 
was,  perhaps,  no  man  who  more  freqwoj? 
yielded  to  the  soliciutions  even  of  veiy  »• 
scure  authouiB  to  read  their  maanicnptt. 
or  more  liberally  assisted  them  irilfc  ""• 
and  correction.  . 

He  found  himself  very  happy  at  »»««• 
Dilly'S,  where  there  is  always  abnwIiW 
of  excellent  fare,  and  hearty  wekooe. 

On  Sunday,  June  S,  we  all  wwt » 
Southill  church,  which  is  very  near  to  Mt. 
Dilly's  house.  It  being  the  first  Snwh? 
in  the  month,  the  holy  sacrament  ^•** 
ministered,  and  I  staid  to  partake  cc  % 
When  I  came  afterwarda  intoSDr.  io\a^\ 


not  choose  to  approach  the  alur  withtw^ 

'  Thisaswrtionisdiqwofedbyacoiiipw^ 
daloi.  The  first  IbarMtirei  of  Yosm^^Jn 
liahed  in  172K.  The  Sooth  Sea  ache©!  t*^ 
Ippeais  to  be  meant)  was  in  I710.-Maw»*»- 
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previous  preparation,  aa  to  which  gfood  men 
eutertaiu  dinerent  opinions,  some  holding 
that  it  is  irreverent  to  partake  of  that  ordi- 
nance wi^out  considerable  premeditation; 
otherSf  that  whoever  is  a  sincere  Christian, 
and  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  discharge 
any  other  ritual  duty  of  our  religion,  may, 
without  scruple,  discharge  this  most  sol- 
emn one.  A  middle  notion  I  believe  to  he 
the 'just  one,  which  is,  that  communicants 
need  not  think  a  long  train  of  preparatory 
forms  indispensably  necessary;  but  neither 
should  they  rashly  and  lightly  venture  upon 
so  awful  and  mysterious  an  institution. 
Christiana  must  judge,  each  for  himself, 
what  degree  of  retirement  and  self-exami- 
nation is  necessary  upon  each  occasion. 

Being  in  4  frame  of  mind  which  I  hope, 
for  the  feUcity  of  human  nature,  many  ex- 
perience^ — ^in  fine  weather, — at  the  country- 
house  of  a  friend,— consoled  and  elevated 
by  pious  exercises, — I  expressed  myself 
with  an  unrestrained  fervour  to  my  "  Guide, 
Philosopher,  and  Friend."  "  My  dear  sir, 
I  would  fain  be  a  good  man;  and  I  am  very 
good  now.  I  fear  God,  and  honour  the 
king;  I  wish  to  do  no  ill,  and  to  be  benevo- 
lent to  all  mankind."  He  looked  at  me 
with  a  benignant  indula[enc«;  hut  took  oc- 
casion to  give  roe  wise  and  salutary  cau* 
tion.  "  Do  not,  sir,  accustom  yourself  to 
trust  to  impresiiofu.  There  is  a  middle 
state  of  mind  between  conviction  and  hy- 
pocnsy»  of  which  many  are  unconscious. 
ay  trusting  to  impressions,  a  man  may 
gradually  come  to  yieki  to  them,  and  at 
length  be  subject  to  them,  so  as  not  to  be  a 
free  agent,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  in 
effect,  to  tuppon  that  he  is  not  a  free 
•gent.  A  man  who  is  in  that  state  should 
not  be  suffered  to  live;  if  he  declares  he 
cannot  help  acting  in  a  particular  way,  and 
is  ineeistiDiv  impelled,  there  can  he  no  con- 
fidence in  him,  no  more  than  in  a  ti^r. 
Bat,  air,  no  man  believes  himself  to  be  im- 
pelled irresistibly^  we  know  that  he  who 
says  he  believes  it,  lies.  Favourable  im- 
pressions at  particular  moments,  as  to  the 
state  of  our  souls,  may  be  deceitful  and 
dangerous.  In  general  no  man  can  be  sure 
of  his  acceptance  with  God;  some,  indeed, 
may  have  had  it  revealed  to  them.  St. 
Paul,  who  wrought  miracles,  may  have  had 
a  miracle  wrouf^t  on  himself,  and  may 
have  obtained  supernatural   assurance  of 

Krdon,  and  mercy,  and  beatitude;  yet  St. 
lul,  though  he  expresses  strong  hope, 
also  expresses  fear,  lest  having  preached  to 
others,  he  himself  should  be  a  castawav.*' 

The  opinion  of  a  learned  bishop  of  our 
aeoaatotance,  aa  to  there  being  merit  in  re- 
litn^y^  faith,  being  mentioned: — Johhson. 

sir,  the  most  licentious  man, 

eU'open  before  him,  would  not  take 

neautifVii  strumpet  to  his  arms. 


<«^l^h/»  yes, 
hi 


We  must,  as  the  apostie  says,  live  by 
faith,  not  by  si^hti." 

I  talked  to  htm  of  original  sin  >,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of  the  atone- 
ment made  by  our  Saviour.  After  some 
conversation,  which  he  desired  me  to  re- 
member, he,  at  my  request,  dictated  to  me 
as  follows: 

"With  respect  to  original  sin,  the  in- 
quiry is  not  necessary;  for  whatever  is  the 
cause  of  human  corruption,  men  are  evi- 
dently and  confessedly  so  corrupt,  that  all 
the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth  are  insufficient 
to  restrain  them  from  crimes. 

"  Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in 
the  conception  of  vicarious  punishments,  it 
is  an  opinion  which  has  had  possession  of 
mankind  in  all  ages.  There  is  no  nation 
that  has  not  used  the  practice  of  sacrifices. 
Whoever,  therefore,  denies  the  propriety 
of  vicarious  punishments,  holds  an  opinion 
which  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  man- 
kind have  contradicted  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  The  great  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  mankind  was  offered  at  the  death 
of  the  Messiah,  who  is  called  in  Scripture 
<  The  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world.'  To  judge  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  scheme  of  redemption  it 

1  [There  eeeoM  much  obecority  here.  If  the 
bishop  used  the  word  merit  in  a  popular  mom,  and 
meant  only  to  my,  colloqaially,  that  *'  a  religions 
faith  was  meritarunu  oipraiBevoorthy^**  the  ob- 
servation was  hardly  worth  recording;  yet,  it  is 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  likely  that  he  meant, 
speaking  theologically,  to  attribnte  merit  tawardt 
icUvation  to  any  act  or  operation  of  the  hnmaa 
mind,  **  for  that  were  "  (as  the  Homily  forbids) 
«  to  connt  onraelves  to  be  justified  by  wme  act  or 
virtne  which  is  withm  as.*'  Bat  on  either  inter- 
pretation it  seems  hard  to  discover  the  connexion 
or  meaning  of  the  reply,  attributed  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  bishop's  opinion  is  evidently  very  imperfect- 
ly stated,  and  there  most  have  been  Mme  connect- 
ing links  in  the  chain  of  Johiuon's  reasoning 
which  Mr.  Boswell  has  lest.  The  passage — not 
qoite  aeenrately  quoted  by  Dr.  JohuMn — is  m 
St  Panl's  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ▼. 
7.  **  We  walk  by  £iith,  and  not  by  sight.*'— 
Ed.] 

'  Dr.  Ogden,  in  his  second  sermon  "  On  the 
Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,"  with  admirable 
acateness  thus  addresses  the  oppoMrs  of  that  doc- 
trine, which  accoantB  for  the  confosion,  sin,  and 
msery,  which  we  find  in  this  life:  "  It  would  be 
severe  in  God,  yon  think,  to  degrade  us  to  such 
a  sad  state  as  this,  for  the  offence  of  our  6nt  pa- 
rents :  but  you  can  allow  him  to  place  us  in  it 
without  any  inducement  Are  our  calamities  lee- 
Mned  for  not  being  ascribed  to  Adam  ?  If  your 
condition  be  unhappy,  is  it  not  still  unhappy, 
whatever  was  the  occasion  ?  with  the  aggravation 
of  this  reflection,  that  if  it  was  ss  good  as  it  wm 
at  first  designed,  there  seems  to  be  wmewliat  the 
less  reason  to  look  for  its  amendment* '—Bos- 
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must  be  considered  as  necessary  to  the 
government  of  the  universe  that  God  should 
make  known  his  perpetual  and  irreconcilea- 
bie  detestation  of  moral  evil.  He  might 
indeed  punish,  and  punish  only  the  offend- 
ers ;  but  as  the  end  of  punishment  is  not 
revenge  of  crimea  but  propagation  of  vir- 
tue, it  was  more  becoming  the  divine  clem- 
ency to  find  another  manner  of  proceeding, 
less  destructive  to  man,  and  at  least  equally 
powerful  to  promote  goodness.  The  end 
of  punishment  is  to  reclaim  and  warn. 
That  punishment  will  both  reclaim  and 
warn,  which  shows  evidently  such  abhor- 
rence of  sin  in  God,  as  may  deter  us  from 
it,  or  strike  us  with  dread  of  vengeance 
when  we  have  committed  it.  This  is 
effected  by  vicarious  punishment.  Nothing 
could  more  testify  the  opposition  between  the 
nature  of  God  and  moral  evil,  or  more  am- 
ply display  his  justice,  to  men  and  angels, 
to  all  orders  and  successions  of  beings,  than 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  highest  and 
purest  nature,  even  for  Divinity  itself,  to 
pacily  the  demands  of  vengeance  bv  a 
painful  death;  of  which  the  natural  effect 
will  be,  that  when  justice  is  appeased, 
there  is  a  oroper  place  for  the  exercise  of 
mercy;  and  that  such  propitiation  shall  sup- 
ply, in  some  degree,  the  imperfections  of 
our  obedience  and  the  inefficacy  of  our  re- 
pentance: for  obedience  and  repentance, 
such  as  we  can  perform,  are  still  ne- 
cessary. Our  Saviour  has  told  us,  that 
he  did  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  but  to 
fulfil:  to  fulfil  the  typical  law,  by  the  per- 
formance of  what  those  types  had  fore- 
shown, and  the  moral  law,  bv  precepts  of 
greater  purity  and  higher  exultation." 

Here  ne  said  "  God  bless  you  with  it." 
I  acknowledged  myself  much  obliged  to 
him;  but  I  begged  that  he  would  go  on  as 
to  the  propitiation  being  the  chief  object  of 
our  most  holy  faith.  He  then  dictated  this 
one  other  paragraph. 

<<  The  peculiar  doctrine  of  Christianity  is, 
that  of  an  universal  sacrifice  and  perpetual 
propitiation  ^.  Other  prophets  only  pro- 
claimed the  will  and  the  Ihreatenings  of 
God.     Christ  satisfied  his  justice." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Palmer s,  fellow  of 

'  [See  ante,  p.  127,  n.  This  paaaace  proves 
the  justice  of  the  observation  wluch  the  Editor 
made  ui  that  note  as  to  Johnson's  opinion  on  this 
important  point. — Ed.] 

'  This  anfortnnate  person,  whose  full  name  was 
Thomas  Fysche  Palmer,  afterwards  went  to  Dun- 
dee, in  Scotland,  where  be  officiated  as  minister 
to  a  congregation  of  the  sect  who  call  themselves 
Unitarians,  from  a  notion  that  they  distinctivelv 
worship  one  God,  because  they  dtny  the  mysten- 
cus  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  They  do  not  advert 
that  the  great  body  of  the  christian  church  in 
maintaining  that  mystery  maintain  also  the  unity 
efthe  Godhead:  'Mhe  Trinity  in  Unity!— three 


Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  dioed  with 
us.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  a  better  pro- 
vision were  made  for  parish-clerks.  Jobh- 
soK.  **  Yes,  sir,  a  parish-clerk  ahoold  be  i 
man  who  is  able  to  make  a  will  or  write  i 
letter  for  any  body  in  the  parish." 

I  mentioned  Lord  Monhoddo*s  notion  ^ 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  all  thrir 
learning  and  all  their  arts,  were  not  nniy 
black,  but  woolly-haired.  Mr.  Vt\m 
asked  how  did  it  appear  upon  ez&minin? 
the  mummies?  Dr.  Johnson  approved  ui' 
this  test. 

Although  upon  most  occasions  IneTft 
heard  a  more  strenuous  advocate  dif  the 
advantages  of  wealth  than  Dr.  Johncon,  be 
this  day,  I  know  not  from  whateaprife,to)< 
the  other  side.  *<  I  have  not  obseivwl "  ttiJ 
he,  "  that  men  of  very  laree  fortnw«e»j"y 
any  thing  extraordinary  that  makes  bipf-i- 
ness.  What  has  the  Duke  of  MM 
What  has  the  Duke  of  Devonshire?  Tbe 
only  great  instance  that  I  have  ever  knnvs 
of  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  wm  that  d'Ji- 
maicB  Dawkins,  who  going  to  visit  PsK 
myra,  and  hearing  that  the  wav  wu 
infested  by  robbers,  hired  a  troop  of  Turi:* 
ish  horse  to  guard  him  ^." 

Dr.  Gibbons^  the  dissenting  minister,  be 
iu^  mentioned,  he  sakl,  '*  I  took  to  Dr. 
Gibbous."  And  addressing  himseir  to  Mr. 
Charles  Dilly,  added,  *M  shall  be  glai  to 
see  him.  Tell  him,  if  he  '11  cell  on  me,  lod 
dawdle  over  a  diah  of  tea  in  an  afterowfli 
t  shall  take  it  kind." , 

persons  and  one  God.**  The  cbsich  li^^l 
adoieff  the  Divinity  ae  exhibited  ta  the  boW  rn|^ 
tores.  The  anitarian  sect  vainly  P^"J^ 
comprehend  and  de6ne  the  AhoMtfy*  *• 
Palmer  having  heated  hia  rouid  wiSi  ^tf^ 
specalations,  kMcanie  so  mncfa  dmMtA^^ 
excellent  oonrtitatioD  as  to  coropose,  pabWitUi 
circalate  writings,  which  were  nmnd  to  be  »  •■ 
ditions  and  dangerous,  that  opoo  bd^g  >>|"* 
guilty  by  a  jury,  the  cotiit  of  jasliciarjr  b  Sk«u« 
sentenced  him  to  transpoitotion  for  fimrtMB  }^ 
A  load  clamour  against  this  sentence  «u  b^ 
by  some  members  of  both  boases  of  pafiii»«^' 
hot  both  honses  approved  of  it  by  a  grsit  b»F^ 
ty,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  ths  ■boIm*' ** 
convicts  in  New  South  Walefc— Boswiil  » 
T.  F.  Palmer  was  of  Queen's  Cofleital^^ 
bridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of «"**',  fj 
in  1772,  and  that  of  S.  T.  B.  in  I78I.  H«  W 
on  his  retom  from  Botany  Bay  m  thi  y«f  ^p" 

— MAI.OKE. 

»  Taken  from  Herodotos.— BofWSJ^u 

*  [Henry  Dawkios,  Esq.,  ibe  e«»P^  * 

Wood  and  Bouverie  m  their  trnveh,  ud  m 

patron  of  the  Jithenian  6tMrt^--Ko*l  . 

»  [Thomas  Gibbons.  ••  a  Orftinkf  (•?•  * 

Biog.  Diet.)  "of  the  old  ^unP'"^!,**!!! 


great  piety  and  primitive  mamwa."  p 
a  Life  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  amsled  Dr.  W»*^. 
some  materials  for  tlie  Life  of  WaOi  is  »•  ^ 
lish  Poets.  He  died  by  a  ilrahs  of  spefWI  • 
1785,  Stat  lixty-Bve.— £]>•] 
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The  Rererend  Mr.  Smith,  Ttcar  of  South- 
ill,  a  very  respectahle  man,  with  a  very 
agreeable  family,  sent  an  invitation  to  ua  to 
drink  tea.  I  remarked  Dr.  Johnaon'a  very 
respectful  potiteneaa.  Though  alwaya  fbnd 
of  changing  the  acene,  he  said,  *.*  We  mnat 
have  Mr.  Dill^r'a  leave.  We  cannot  fo  from 
jnnr  houae,  air,  without  your  permiaaion." 
We  all  went,  and  were  well  satisfied  with 
onr  visit.  I,  however,  remember  nothing 
rarticular,  except  a  nice  distinction  which 
Dr.  Johnson  maiie  with  respect  to  the  pow- 
er of  memory,  maintaining  that  forgetful- 
nett  was  a  man's  own  fault.  "  To  remem- 
ber and  to  recollect,"  said  he,  **  are  different 
things.  A  nmn  has  not  the  power  to  recol- 
lect what  is  not  in  his  mind,  hut  when  a 
thinflf  is  in  his  mind  he  may  remember  it  K^ 

The  remark  was  occasioned  bv  my  lean- 
ing back  on  a  chair,  which  a  little  before  I 
had  perceived  to  be  broken,  and  pleading 
forgetful ness  as  an  excuse.  **  Sir,''  said 
he,  <*  its  being  broken  waa  certamly  in  your 
mind." 

When  I  observed  that  a  houaebreaker 
was  in  general  very  tiraoroua:  JoRirsoir. 
"  No  wonder,  sir;  lie  is  afraid  of  being  ahot 
getting  fhfa  a  house,  or  hanged  when  he 
has  got  011/ of  it." 

He  told  us,  that  he  had  in  one  day  writ* 
ten  six  sheets  of  a  translation  from  the 
French;  adding,  « 1  should  be  glad  to  see 
it  now.  I  wish  that  I  had  copies  of  all  the 
Mmphlets  written  against  me,  aa  it  is  said 
Pope  had.  Had  I  known  that  I  should 
make  so  much  noise  in  the  worid,  I  sliould 
have  been  at  pains  to  collect  them.  I  be« 
lieve  there  is  hardly  a  day  in  which  there 
is  not  something  about  me  in  the  newspa- 
pers.»* 

On  Monday,  June  4,  we  all  went  to  Lu- 
ton-Hoe,  to  see  Lord  Bute's  magnificent 
seat,  fbr  which  I  had  obtained  a  ticket.  As 
we  entered  the  park,  I  talked  in  a  high  style 
of  my  old  friendship  with  Lord  Mountstu- 
art,  and  saki,  *'  1  shall  probably  be  much  at 
this  place."  The  sage,  aware  of  human 
vieiaaitudea,  gently  cheeked  roe:  *'Don't 


1  [Mr.  Bot«re!l*9  nale  mail  have  been  imper- 
laet  Dr.  Jehnson  eartaiiiljr  aerer  Ulked  sach 
Mimcaar  as  is  here  stlrilMited  to  him— «  mmi  can 
ao  looia  remember  **  what  ii  not  on  hii  mind  " 
than  be  can  reeoiteei  it,  and  **  wheo  a  thing  U 
in  hia  mind  *'  be  eaa  jot  ai  well  reeofUct  aa  re- 
member it.  la  hii  Dktioiiary,  Johnaon  defines 
'■  refnember,  to  bear  in  mind,  to  recollect,  to 
call  to  mind.**  This  woald  aeem  to  imply  that 
be  coHsidered  the  woidi  as  aaarly  sjnooyoioafl  ; 
bat  ia  hii  daAniiioo  of  *'  retoUtet,  U  roeover 
mamoty.  to  gather  what  ia  aeattered/*  be  makes 
the  tnaa  dkHnstioD.  Whan  the  wordi  am  to  he 
liihed,  il  may  ba  said  fiiat  remem' 
k  flpenlaneotM,  wmrtetiietHtm  tm  <f- 
fgrt, — ^Ed.J 


you  be  too  Bure  of  tbat*.^  He  made  two 
or  three  peculiar  obaervationa:  aa,  when 
shown  the  botanical  garden,  «*  la  not  every 
garden  a  botanieal  garden?"  When  told 
that  there  was  a  ahrubbery  to  the  extent  of 
aeveral  miles;  **That  is  making  a  very 
foolish  use  of  the  ground;  a  litue  of  it  is 
very  well."  When  it  waa  propoaed  that 
we  should  walk  on  the  pleaaure-ground; 
*'  Do  n't  let  us  fatigue  ourselves.  Why 
should  we  walk  there?  Here's  a  fine  tree, 
let's  get  to  the  top'of  it"  But  upon  the 
whole,  he  was  very  much  pleaaed.  He* 
aakl,  <*  Thia  is  one  of  the  placea  I  do  not 
regret  having  come  to  see.  It  ia  a  venf 
stately  place,  indeed;  in  the  house  magni&- 
eence  is  not  sacrificed  to  convenience,  nor 
convenience  to  magnificence.  The  library 
ia  very  splendid;  the  dignity  of  the  rooms 
ia  very  great;  and  the  quantity  of  picturea 
ia  beyond  expectation,  beyond  hope." 

It  happened  without  any  previous  con- 
cert  that  we  visited  the  seat  of  Lord  Bute 
upon  the  king's  birthday;  we  dined  and 
drank  his  majesty's  health  at  an  inn  in  the 
village  of  Luton. 

In  the  evening  I  put  him  in  mind  of  hia 
promiae  to  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  hia 
celebrated  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
field, and  he  waa  at  last  pleased  to  comply 
with  this  earnest  request,  by  dictating  it  to 
me  from  his  memory;  for  he  believed  that 
he  himself  had  no  copy.  There  waa  an 
animated  glow  in  hia  countenance  while 
he  thus  recalled  his  high-minded  indig* 
nation. 

He  laughed  heartily  at  a  ludicroua  action 
in  the  court  of  session,  iu  which  I  wascoun* 
sel.  Tlie  society  of  procurators,  or  attoN 
niea,  entitled  to  practise  in  the  inierior 
courts  at  Edinburgh,  had  obtained  a  royal 
charter,  in  which  they  had  taken  care  to 
have  their  ancient  designation  6fProeunh 
ior$  changed  into  that  of  Soltetlor#,  from  a 
notion,  as  they  supposed,  that  it  waa  more 
renteel;  and  thia  new  title  they  diaplayed 
by  a  public  advertisement  for  a  generd 
meeting  at  their  hall. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Scotfiah  nation 
ia  not  distinguished  for  humoor;  and,  in- 
deed, what  happened  on  thia  oecaaion  may, 
in  some  degree,  justiQr  the  remark;  for  m> 
though  thia  soeiety  had  contrived  to  make 
themaelves  a  very  prominent  object  for  the 
ridicule  of  auch  as  might  stoop  to  it,  the 
only  joke  to  which  it  gave  rise  was  the  fal- 
lowing paragraph,  sent  to  the  newspaper 
called  "The  Caledonian  Mercury." 

'*  A  correspondent  informs  us,  the  Wor- 
shipful Society  of  ChaldeanSf  Cadiei^  or 
AiMimng-Sfaltoners  of  this  city  are  ra- 


*  [Sea  «Ke,  p.  tl. 
**  DoklB  tampMili  potMtIs  ealtara 
■siMrtiH  vatalt*— Ar.  J>.  sriU.  Mk.  L  v. 
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•olved,  in  ioiit&tioii,  tad  encouraged  by  the 
singular  success  of  their  brethren,  of  an 
eqwU'y  reneetabU  Society ,  to  apply  for  a 
Cfharter  or  their  Privileges,  particularly  of 
the  sole  privilege  of  PRocuaiNo,  in  the 
most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  exclusive 
of  chairmen,  porters,  penny-post  men,  and 
otl'ier  inferior  ranks;  their  brethren,  the 

R — T — L  S — L as,  alia$  P — c as, 

before  the  iNPaaiouR  Courts  of  this  City, 
always  excepted. 

"  Should  the  Worshipful  Society  be  suc- 
cessful, they  are  farther  resolved  not  to  be 
puffed  up  thereby,  but  to  demean  them- 
selves With  more  equanimity  and  decency 
than  their  r-y-/,  learned^  and  very  modett 
brethren  above  mentioned  have  done,  upon 
their  late  dignification  and  exaltation." 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  society 
prosecuted  Mr.  Robertson,  the  publisher  of 
the  paper,  for  damages;  and  the  first  judg- 
ment of  the  whole  court  very  wisely  dis- 
missed the  action:  Sohentur  ri$u  tabula, 
iu  mi$9u$  abibi$.  But  a  new  trial  or  re- 
view was  granted  upon  a  petition,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  in  Scotland.  This  peti- 
tion I  was  engaged  to  answer,  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  with  great  alscrity,  furnished  me 
this  erening  with  [an  argument,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix.] 

I  am  ashamed  to  mention,  that  the  court, 
by  a  plurality  of  voices,  without  having  a 
jingle  additional  circumstance  before  them, 
reversed  their  own  j,udgment,  made  a  seri- 
ous matter  of  this  dull  snd  foolish  joke,  and 
adjudged  Mr.  Robertson  to  pay  to  the  so- 
ciety five  pnrnds  (sterling  money)  and 
costs  of  suit.  The  decision  will  seem 
strange  to  English  lawyers. 

On  Tuesday,  June  5,  Johnson  was  to  re- 
turn to  iiondon.  He  was  very  pleasant  at 
breakfast;  I  mentioned  a  friend  of  mine 
having  resolved  never  to  marry  a  pretty 
woman.  '  Johnsok.  **Sir,  it  is  a  very 
foolish  resolution  to  resolve  not  to  marry  a 
|>retty  woman.  Beauty  is  of  itself  very  es- 
timable. No,  sir,  I  would  prefer  a  pretty 
woman,  unless  there  are  objections  to  her. 
A  pretty  woman  mav  be  foolish;  a  pretty 
woman  may  be  wicked;  a  pretty  woman 
may^not  like  me*  .  But  there  is  no  such  dan- 
ger in  marrying  a  pretty  woman  as  is  ap- 
Srehended;  she  will  not  be  peisecated  if  she 
oes  not.  invite  persecution.  A  pretty  wo- 
man,, if  she  has  a  mind  to  be  wicked,  can 
find  a  readier  way  than  another;  and  that 
iaaU." 

I  accompanied  him  in  Mr.  Dilly^s  chaise 
to  Shefibrd,  where,  talking  of  Lord  Bute's 
never  going  to  Scotland,  he  said,  "  As  an 
Englishman,  I  should  wish  all  the  Scotch 
gentlemen  should  be  educated  in  England; 
Scotland  would  become  a  province;  they 
would  spend  all  their  rents  in  England." 
Thia  is  a  subject  of  much  consequence,  and 


much  delicacy.  The  advaatan of  nEif. 
lish  education  is  unquestioDSDiyyeiy^Kat 
to  Scotch  gentlemen  of  talents  tod  aobi- 
tion;  and  regular  visits  to  Scotlud,  and 
perhaps  other  means,  might  be  effcctsaUf 
used  to  prevent  them  from  being  totilly 
estranged  from  their  native  ooout^,  uy 
more  than  a  Cumberiand  or  Northunbei- 
land  gentleman,  who  has  been  edomted  io 
the  south  of  England.  I  own,  indeed,  that 
it  is  no  small  misfortune  for  Scotch  gentk- 
men,  who  have  neither  talents  nor  ambi* 
tion,  to  be  educated  in  En^isnd,  wiifre 
they  may  be  perhaps  distinguiibed  only  by 
a  nickname,  lavish  their  fortune  in  givisf 
expensive  entertainments  to  thoK  iriio 
laugh  at  them,  and  saunter  sbont  m  oen 
idle,  insignificant  hangers-on  even  npontbe 
foolish  great;  when,  if  they  had  beea  jo- 
diciously  brought  up  at  home,  tbey  oigfat 
have  bcSen  comfortable  and  creditable  dcsi* 
hers  of  society. 

At  Shefibid  I  had  another  aftctknak 
parting  from  my  revered  friend,  who  wai 
taken  up  by  the'  Bedford  coach  and  carried 
to  the  metropolis.  I  went  with  McsBfon 
Dilly  to  see  some  friends  at  Bedibid;  diaed 
with  the  oflkera  of  the  militia  of  tbeoovn- 
ty,  and  next  day  proceeded  on  my  ioonxy. 

My  correspondence  with  Dr.  JnboiOQ 
during  the  rest  of  this  year  waa,!  kao* 
not  why,  very  scanty,  and  all  on  my  aide. 
I  wrote  him  one  letter  to  introduce  Mr. 
Sinclair  (now  Sir  John),  the  menber  kx 
Caithness  i,  to  his  acquaintance;  and  ia* 
formed  him  in  another  thai  my  wKe  ^ 
again  been  affected  with  alarming  fyn<p' 
toms  of  illness s.  [But  his  letters  to  ^^ 
other  correspondents,  and  partkular)? 
to  Mrs.  Thrale,  carry  on  the  atoiyofhii 
life.] 

["  DR.  JOHNSON    TO   BUS.  LUCT  POITtt* 

<*Dear  maham, — ^I  hope  the 
summer  makes  you  better.  My 
disorders,  which  bad  come  upon 
me  again,  have  again  given  wav  to  medi- 
cine ;  and  I  am  a  better  sleeper  than  I  baft 
lately  been. 

«  The  death  of  dear  Mr.  Thr*  bii 
made  my  attendance  upon  his  hooieDec» 
sary;  but  we  have  sold  the  trade,  vbieh 
we  did  not  know  how  to  manage,  tad  bare 
sold  it  for  an  hundred  and  tbStj  tkoanod 
pounds. 

**  My  Lives  are  at  last  publiabed,  lad 
you  will  receive  them  this  week  by  the  t$> 

1  [The  R«fat  Hoooiinible  Sir  John 
Ulbftor,  btrt ;  a  volamiDow  irritaroB 
and  atatifltica. — ^Eo.] 

*  [Thia  paaaage  ia  tnonoMd  from  tbt  ^ 
(Janaary,  178t,)  aadsr  wiikb  it  ilaadi  '•  " 
original  sditiaa,  ts  tkU^  ito  mom  frnfrnji'^^ 
Ed.] 
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Tier.  I  have  some  hopet  of  coining  this 
•ummer  amongst  you  for  a  short  time.  I 
shall  he  loath  to  miss  you  two  years  to- 
gether. But  in  the  mean  time  let'me  know 
now  ^00  do.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your 
affectionate  servant, 

"  Sam.  JomfsoN."] 

"  TO  BXNNBT  LANOTON,  ESQ. 

**Boll-0(Mirt,  I6th  Jone,  1T81. 

''Dkae  sir, — ^How  welcome  your  ac- 
connt  ofyourselfand  your  invitation  to  your 
new  house  was  to  me,  I  need  not  tell  you, 
who  consider  our  friendship  not  onl^  as 
formed  by  choice,  but  as  matured  by  time. 
We  have  been  now  long  enough  acquaint- 
ed to  have  many  images  in  common,  and 
tlierefore  to  have  a  source  of  conversation 
which  nei  titer  the  learning  nor  the  wit  of  a 
new  companlbn  can  supply. 

'<  M^  Lives  are  now  published ;  and  if 
yon  Will  tell  me  whither  i  shall  send  them, 
that  they  may  come  to  ^ou,  I  will  take  care 
that  vott  shaH  not  be  without  them. 

"  You  will  perhaps  be  glad  to  hear  that 
Mm.  Thrale  is  disencumbered  of  her  brew- 
house;  and  that  it  seemed  to  the  purchaser 
■o  far  from  an  evil,  that  he  was  content  to 
give  for  It  an  hundred  and  thirty-five  thou- 
sand pounds.    Is  the  nation  ruined? 

'*  Please  to  make  my  respectful  compli- 
ments to  Ladv  Rothes,  and  Keep  me  in  tlie 
memory  of  all  the  little  dear  family,  partic- 
ularly Mrs.  Jane.  I  am,  sir,  your  affec- 
tionate humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  5oH2fSow.*» 

Johnson's  charity  to  the  poor  was  uniform 
and  eztennve,  both  from  inclinaiion  and 
prineiole.  He  not  only  bestowed  liberalW 
out  or  his  own  puree,  hut  what  is  more  dim- 
cult  as  well  as  rare,  would  beg  from  others, 
when  he  had  proper  objects  in  view.  This 
he  did  judiciously  as  well  as  humanely. 
Mr.  Philip  Metcalfe  tells  me,  that  when  he 
has  asked  him  for  some  monejr  for  persons 
in  distress,  and  Mr.  Metcalte  has  offered 
what  Johnson  thought  too  much,  he  insist- 
ed on  taking  less,  saying,  *<  No,  no,  sir;  we 
must  not  pamper  them  ^'* 

[With  advising  others  to  be  chari- 
J'fJ**  table,  however,  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
''  content  himself.  He  gave  away  all 
he  had>  and  all  he  ever  had  gotten,  except 
the  two  thousand  pounds  he  lell  behind; 
and  the  very  small  portion  of  his  income 
which  he  spent  on  hlroself«  with  all  our 
calculation,  we  never  could  make  more  than 
seventy  or  at  most  fourecore  pounds  a  year, 
and  he  pretended  to  allow  nimself  a  hun- 
dred. He  had  numberless  dependants  out 
of  doors  as  well  as  in,  "  who,  as  he  ex- 
preasedit,  did  not  like  to  see  him  latterly 
unless  he  brought  them   money.**     For 

>  [8se  ante,^.  98.— Ed.] 


those  people  he  used  fVequently  to  raise 
contributions  on  his  richer  friends;  "and 
this,"  sa^  he,  '<  is  one  of  the  thousand  rea- 
sons which  ought  to  restrain  a  man  fjrom 
drony  solitude  and  useless  retirement.^^ 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Mak>ne,  one  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  executore,  for  the 
following  note,  which  was  found  among 
his  papers  after  his  death,  and  which,  we 
may  presume,  his  unaffected  modesty  pre- 
vented him  from  eommunicacinff  tome  with 
the  other  letlere  from  Dr.  Johnson  with 
which  he  was  pleased  to  furnish  me.  How- 
ever slight  in  itself,  as  it  does  honour  to 
that  illustrious  painter  and  most  amiable 
man,  I  am  happy  to  introduce  it 

"to   sir    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS. 

««23dJ«li«;17«l. 

"  Dear  sie, — It  was  not  before  yester- 
day that  I  received  your  splendid  benefac- 
tion. To  a  hand  so  liberal  in  distributing, 
I  hope  nobody  will  envy  the  power  of  ac- 
quiring. I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obliged  and 
most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  JoBirsoa." 

[The  following  letters  were  written  at 
this  time  by  Johnson  to  Miss  Reynold^ 
the  latter  on  receiving  from  her  a  copy  of 
her  '<  Essay  on  Taste,"  privately  printed, 
but  never  published. 

"dr.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

•*S5th  Jane,  int. 

"Dear  madam, — You  may  give 
the  book  9  to  Mrs.  Homeck^  and  I    ^Jg; 
will  ffive  you  another  fbr  yourself. 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  hope  of  Mrs. 
Thrale's  custom  for  your  pictures ;  but,  if 
you  please,  I  will  mention  it.  She  cannot 
make  a  pension  out  of  her  jointure  4. 

<*  I  will  bring  the  papers  myself.  I  amp 
madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHirsov." 

"to   miss    REYNOLDS 5. 

**  BoU-eomrt,  SSili  Jme,  1711. 

Dearest  madam,— There  is  in  these 
[pages,  or  remarkM,}  such  depth  of  pene- 

*  [PMbably  the  BeauHe9  0/  Johiuon^  |Hib> 
lUied  Aboat  this  period:  lae  atUe^  toI.  i.  p.  81. 
—Ed.) 

'  [See  anie,  rAlf.  IM.— Ed.] 

«  [Mm  lU^Doldf,  it  seens,  wiUied  to  digposs 
of  her  oolleetion,  and  thongbt  that  Mn.  Thrale 
might  pnrchase  and  pay  for  it  by  an  amnity.^- 
Ed.] 

*  The  lady  to  whom  thii  letter  was  addrssMd, 
and  for  whom  Dr.  JohoiOB  bad  a  high  nffoA,  di- 
ed b  Westmioitar,  at  the  age  jof  eighty,  Nov.  1, 
1807. — ^Malons.  [One  Snnday  evening,  at  the 
time  he  waa  fint  declining,  Miai  tteynokb  aent  to 
make  inqniriea.  Hiaansiver  waa,  "Tell  her  that 
I  eannoi  be  well,  for  she  doea  not  eeme  tv  asa 
me.**— HatrJir.  Mem.  vol.  il  p.  149.— Eo.] 
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inlion,  sneh  nioety  of  obtenratUm,  at  Locke 
or  Pascal  might  be  proud  of.  This  I  de- 
aire  von  to  believe  is  roy  real  opiaion. 

"  tlowevjer,  it  cannot  be  published  in  its 
preaeot  state.  Many  of  your  notions  seem 
not  to  be  very  clear  in  vour  own  mind ; 
manv  are  not  sufficienily  developed  and  ex- 
panded for  the  common  reader :  it  wants 
every  where  |o  be  made  smoother  and  plain- 
er. 

''You  may,  bv  reviaal  and  correction, 
make  it  a  very  elegant  and  a  very  curious 
work«  I  am,  my  dearest  dear,  your  afiec- 
tionate  a«d  obecuent  servant, 

"  Samuel  Jobitsoh."] 

"to   THOMAS   ASTLB,    KSQ. 

*<>7Ui  July,  1781. 

**  Sia,— I  am  ashamed  that  you  have 
been  forced  to  call  so  oileu  for  your  books, 
but  it  has  been  by  no  fault  on  either  side. 
They  have  never  been  out  of  my  hands, 
nor  have  I  ever  been  at  home  without  see- 
ing you ;  for  to  see  a  man  so  skilful  in  the 
antiquities  of  my  country  is  an  opportunity 
of  improvement  not  wilhngly  to  oe  missed. 

"  Your  notes  on  Alfred  ^  appear  to  me 
very  judicious  and  accurate,  out  they  are 
too  few,  Maoy  things  familiar  to  you  are 
unknown  to  me^  and  to  most  others ;  and 
you  must  not  think  loo  favourably  of  your 
readers  :  by  supposing  them  knowing,  you 
will  leave  them  ignorant.  Measure  of  land, 
aud  value  of  money,  it  is  of  ffreat  impor- 
tance to  state  with  care.  Had  the  Saxons 
any  sfold  coin  ? 

"  r  have  much  curiosity  afler  the  man- 
ners and  transactions  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  have  wanted  either  diligence  or  oppor- 
tunity, or  both.  You,  sir,  liave  great  op* 
portunitica,  and  I  wish  you  both  diligence 
aud  succesa*    I  am,  air,  fcc. 

"  Sam.  JoHffsov." 

The  following  curious  anecdote  I  insert 
in  Dr.  Burney's  own  words.  <<  Dr.  Bumey 
related  to  Dr.  Johnson  the  partiality  which 
hia  writings  had  excited  in  a  friend  of  Dr. 
Burney *s,  the  late  Mr.  Bewley  a,  well  known 

>  Tbs  wiH  of  King  AUredallvded  to  iatbii  ]«t* 
ter,  fiem  the  origioal  Suoo,  in  the  libiary  of  Mr. 
Attle,  has  been  printed  at  the  eipeuio  of  the  Uni- 
veiiitv  of  Oiford. — Bohweli.. 

•  [He  was  s  •«  Mimthiy  Remewer,**  and  died 
in  1788.  If  the  mwry  of  <«  the  brirtlea  of  the 
beaith-braoni,"  or  any  thing  like  it,  be  trae,  Mr. 
Bewley  oiiglit  better  have  been  ealled  an  utiot 
than  an  enthHtiaat;  bat  the  editor  takes  the  liber- 
ty efdiiibelieviiii  the  aneedote  akogetfaer.  That 
Mr.  Bewlef*  might  have  wUhed  and  aaked  for 
Dr.  JehaaoB's  autograph  b  natural  eaoogh  ;  but 
that,  t^fUr  a  /apse  e/>ve  yean*  be  ihoakl  have 
been  aatiified  with  vecaiving  inHead  ef  as  aalo- 
giaph  a  lew  braUsi  ef  a  hraom  ii  to  absnid;  and 
ftat  Dr.  BwBsy  shoohl  net  have 


in  Norfolk  bv  the  aaae  of  the  PUsMiAir 
of  Moinnffkam ;  who,  from  the  Rimbleii 
and  plan  ol  his  Dictionaiy,  sod  loog  bcTore 
the  authour's  fame  was  catabliabed  by  (be 
Dictionary  itself,  or  any  other  work,hal 
conceived  such  a  reverence  for  him,  that  he 
earnestly  bej^ffed  Dr.  Burney  to  give  \m 
the  cover  oftne  first  letter  he  bad  rreeived 
from  him,  as  a  relick  of  so  estimable  i  wri- 
ter. This  was  in  1755.    lo  1760,  when  Dr. 
Burney  visited  I>x.  Johnson  at  the  Tenpk 
in  London,  where  he  had  theo  chambrn, 
he  happened  to  arrive  there  before  he  vu 
up ;  aud  being  shown  into  the  room  where 
he  was  to  br^fast,  findiog  himself  tloM, 
he  examined  the  contents  of  thesptrtnirst, 
to  try  whether  he  could,  undiscovered,  ltd 
any  thing  to  send  to  hid  friend  Bewley,  u 
another  relick  of  the  admirable  Dr.  Johuoo. 
But  finding  nothing  better  to  hia  purpoie, 
he  cut  aome  bristles  off  his  hearth-hnmm, 
and  enclosed  them  in  a  letter  to  bis  couDtry 
enthusiast,  who  received  them  with  due 
reverence.    The  Doctor  wassoaenaiblenr 
the  honour  done  to  him  by  s  manofgeDioi 
and  science,  to  whom  he  was  so  utter  •trto* 
^er,  that  he  said  to  Dr.  Bumey,  *  Sir,  then 
IS  no  man  possessed  of  the  smallest  ^rtioo 
of  modesty,  but  must  be  flattered  with  the 
admiration  of  such  a  man.    1  *ll  give  him  t 
set  of  my  Lives,  if  he  will  do  me  the  boo- 
our  to  accept  of  them.'    In  this  be  kept  hii 
word ;  and  Dr.  Burney  hsd  not  ooly  the 
pleasure  of  gratifying  his  friend  with  a  p^^ 
sent  more  worthy  of  his  acceptaoce  thao 
the  segment  from  the  hearth-broom,  but 
soon  after  introducing  him  to  Dr.  JohnM 
himself  in  jBolt^ourt^  with  whom  he  bid 
the  satifaction  of  conversing  a  coiuiderabk 
time, not  a  fortnight  before  nisdeath;  which 
happened  in  St,  Martin's-street,  duriof  hii 
visit  to  Dr.  Burney,  in  the  house  where  the 
great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  lived  sod  died 
before  '," 

In  one  of  his  little  moBorandom-boobii 
the  following  minute  : 

"  August  9, 3  P.  M.  seUt.  78,  io  theiem- 
mer-house  at  Streatham. 

"  Af^r  innumerable  resolutioni  fomed 
and  nesrlected,  I  have  retired  hither,  to  p'i> 
a  \^tfi  of  greater  diligence,  in  hope  thai  I 
may  yet  be  useful,  and  be  daily  better  (4^ 

alrange  a  story  to  Dr.  JohuMO  till  aftarilM fitfibtf 
lapae  of  twenty-five  years  m  cpiile  iaerediMe-^ 
Ed.] 

*  [This  home  (No.  W)  k  now  occ«|Md  m  a 
pariah  acbool-hoaee*  bat  the  iqipw  aputuM* 
have  been  bat  little  altered  ainee  the  daji  tf  (^ 
illaiitrioitB  owner.  Thero  were  taialjr  p^h^ 
pmponla  for  erectbg  on  the  aila  a  insBaaiw|  * 
the  meoioiy  of  Sir  laaae;  ibe  ^mgn  of  wmA 
was  a  globe  of  brick  and  auwaa,  esvi<e'  v^ 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  marked  with  gsigisphio' ^ 
aitrononical  lima,  and  bavins  a  hoMsv  mT' 
laige  eneagfa  for  a  pdbUo  Isalaia  mvmt   f  aj 
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Jafcd  to  »|ipetr  befoie  m j  Citntor  mi  my  I 
vdget  from  whoae  infinite  mercy  I  huobly  I 
call  for  assbtance  and  support 

**  My  purpose  is, 

**  To  pass  eight  hours  every  day  iasom^ 
serious  employment, 

**  Having  prayed,  I  purpose  to  employ 
the  next  six  weeks  upon  the  UaUan  lan- 
guaffe  for  my  aeUled  study." 

now  venerably  pious  does  he  appear  ja 
these  moments  of  solitude!  and  how  spirit- 
fd  are  his  resolutions  for  the  improvement 
of  his  mind,  even  in  elegant  literature,  at  a 
very  advanced  period  of  liie,  and  when 
afflicted  with  many  complaints  ! 

la  autumn  he  went  to  Ozfoxd,  Birming- 
ham, Lichfield,  and  Ashbourne,  for  which 
very  good  reasons  might  be  given  in  the 
conjectural  ^  yet  positive  manner  of  writers, 
who  are  proud  to  account  for  every  event 
which  they  relate.  He  himself,  however, 
saysy  '*  The  motives  of  my  journey  1  hardly 
know  :  I  omitted  it  last  year,  ami  am  not 
Trunn.  Willing  to  miss  it  again."  But 
A  Med.  some  good  conaidera  lions  arise, 
'•  '*••  amongst  which  is  the  kindly  recol- 
lection ol*  Mr.  Hector,  surgeon,  of  Birming* 
ham.  *'  Hector  is  likewise  an  old  friend, 
the  only  companion  of  mv  ehiklhood  that 
passed  through  the  school  with  me.  We 
nave  always  loved  one  another :  perhaps 
we  may  be  made  better  by  some  serious 
conversation ;  of  which,  however,  I  have 
no  distinct  hope." 

He  aavs,  too,  ^  At  Lichfield,  my  native 
place,  I  hope  to  show  a  good  example  by 
frequent  attendance  on  publick  worahip." 

£"  OB.  JOHNSOlf  TO   MRS.   THRALR. 

«*Oxftffd,  I7ih  October,  iTSt. 

*<  On  Monday  evening  arrived  at  the  An- 
gel inn  at  Oxford  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
tfarber,  without  any  sinister  accident 

'*  I  am  here ;  but  why  am  I  here  ?  on  my 
way  to  Lichfield,  where  1  believe  Mrs.  As- 
ton will  be  glad  to  see  roe.  We  have 
known  each  other  long,  and,  by  conse- 
qupnce,  are  both  old ;  and  she  is  paraly- 
tick  ;  and  if  I  do  not  see  her  soon,  I  may 
see  her  no  more  in  this  world.  To  make  a 
vi^it  on  such  considerations  is  to  go  on  a 
meianeholy  errand.  But  such  is  the  course 
of  life. 

«*  This  place  is  very  empty,  but  there  are 
more  here  whom  I  know  than  I  could  have 
expected.     Young  Burke  3  has  just  been 

s  [This  afaiefvation,  jurt  eooogh  in  geneial,  k 
here  pecoliiiriy  ill-placed  ;  (or,  betidei  the  mo- 
tivea  for  the  joarney  whieh  Mr.  Boswell  has  quo- 
ted fraai  the  Prayeni  and  MeditalMon,  ws  Bball 
see,  by  a  aahMqaent  letter,  that  Mn.  Thrale's 
liiniiii— s  had  foreed  htm  to  oadeitake  thii  little 
Umr  for  the  bsncfit  af  bis  health  and  spirila.— 

•  £RiQhaid»lhasBly  aaaofEdmoadBailw,  at 


withaoe,  and  I  ktmt  diiwid  tt»  ikj  wkk  Ptw 

Adamsy  who  seems  (bnd  of  me." 

««Jiaaidii,90th  October,  iTtl. 

•  "  I  wrote  from  Oxford,  where  J  slaid  two 
days.  Ob  Tburaday  i  went  to  Bimiiogv. 
ham,  and  was  iokl  by  Hector  that  I  ahoiJd 
not  be  weU  so  soon  as  I  expected ;  but  that 
well  I  should  be.  Mrs.  Careless  took  me 
under  her  care,  and  toUi  roe  teAcn  /  had  tern 
enough.  On  Friday  1  came  hither,  and 
have  escaned  the  post-chaises  3  all  the  way. 
Every  boay  here  is  as  kind  as  I  expected  ; 
I  think  Lucy  is  kinder  than  ever." 

•*  mh  OeiiAar,  1781. 

"  Poor  Lney'a  iUnesa  has  left  her  very 
deaf,  and,  I  think,  very  inarticulate.  I  can 
scarcely  make  her  understand  me,  and  she 
csn  hardly  make  me  understand  her.  So 
here  are  merry  doings.  But  she  seems  to 
like  me  better  than  site  did.  She  eats  very 
little,  but  does  not  fall  away. 

**  Mrs.  Cobb  and  Peter  Garrick  are  as 
you  lefl  them.  Garrick's  legatees  at  this 
place  are  very  angry  that  they  receive  no- 
thing. Things  sre  not  quite  right,  though 
we  are  so  far  IVom  London  4." 

**  Aflhboome,  lOili  November,  ITtl. 

''Yesterday  1  came  to  Ashbourne,  and 
laat  torght  1  had  very  little  rest  Dr.  Tay- 
k>r  lives  on  milk,  an  f  grows  every  dav  bet- 
ter, and  is  not  wholly  without  hope.  Every 
body  inquires  stler  you  and  Queeney;  but 
whatever  [Miss]  Burney  may  think  of  the 
celerity  of  fame,  the  name  of  Evelina  had 
never  been  heard  at  Lichfield  till  I  brought 
it.  I  am  afraid  my  dear  townsmen  will  be 
mentioned  in  future  da^  as  the  lastpart  of 
this  nation  that  was  civilized  ^  But  the 
daya  of  darkness  sre  soon  to  be  at  an  end. 
The  reading  society  ordered  it  to  be  pro- 
cured this  week.** 


Mih  IV*venber,  17I1. 
<*  I  shall  leave  this  plac«  about  the  begin- 
ning of  next  week,  and  shall  leave  every 
place  aa  fast  as  I  decentljr  can,  till  I  get  back 
to  you,  whose  kindness  is  one  of  my  grest 
comforts.     I  am  not  well,  but  have  a  mind 


thv  period  at  Oifoid.  He  died  in  1794,  art. 
His  afflicted  father  haa  iromaitaliwd  him  in  many 
patbetie  poaragea  of  bia  later  worka,  and  par- 
tkalarly  in  bid  celebrated  **  Letter  to  a  Nobte 
Loid."— En.] 

'  [He  meana  e$caped  the  exptnn  of  port- 
chaises  by  bappeniog  to  find  places  In  stafo-coaeb- 
es. — Ed.]  I 

*  [Dr.  JohosoD  always  controverted  the  eom- 
nion-place  obeervation  of  the  anperior  parity  and 
happbess  of  country  life. — ^Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  pp.  43  and  44,  where,  m  a  better 
bomoar,  he  describes  his  townsmen  as  the  aiost 
civilised  people  in  EnglanA^^n.] 
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flveiy  now  and  then  to  think  myaelf  better, 
and  I  now  hope  to  be  better  under  yonr 
care." 

<*Ltehndd,ad  Deeember,  17S1. 

**  I  am  now  come  back  to  Lichfield,  where 
I  do  not  intend  to  stay  long  enough  to  re- 
ceive another  letter.  I  have  little  to  do  here 
but  to  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Aston.  I  hope 
not  the  last  leave.  But  christians  may  with 
more  confidence  than  Sophonisba 

'  Avremo  tosto  lango  lango  spazio 
Per  otara  aasieme,  et  tuk  forfe  etemo.* 

"  My  time  passed  heavily  at  Ashbourne; 
yet  I  could  not  easily  get  away;  though 
Taylor,  I  sincerely  think,  was  giad  to  see 
me  go.  I  have  now  learned  the  inconveni- 
ence of  a  winter  campaign;  but  I  hope  home 
will  make  amends  for  all  my  foolish  sufFeN 
ings." 

**  BIrmingiMm,  Stli  December,  1T8I. 
"  I  am  come  to  this  place  ou  my  way  to 
London  and  to  Streatham.  I  hope  to  be  in 
London  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  and  at 
Streatham  on  Thursday,  by  vour  kind  con- 
veyance. I  shall  have  notning  to  relate 
either  wonderful  or  delightful,  out  remem- 
ber that  you  sent  me  away,  and  turned  roe 
out  into  the  world,  and  you  must  take  the 
chance  df  finding  me  better  or  worse. 
This  you  may  know  at  present,  that  my 
affection  for  vou  is  not  diminished;  and  my 
expectation  from  jrou  is  iacreaaed.  Do  not 
neglect  me  nor  rehnquish  me.  Nobody  will 
ever  love  you  better  or  honour  yon  more 
than,  madam,  yours,  &c. 

"  Sam.  JoBirsoK."] 

In  1782  his  complaints  increased,  and  the 
history  of  his  life  this  year  is  little  more 
than  a  mournful  recital  or  tiie  variations  of 
his  illness,  in  the  midst  of  which,  however, 
it  will  appear  from  his  letters  that  the  pow- 
ers of  his  mind  were  in  no  degree  impaired. 

''TO  JAMES   B08WELL,    ESQ. 

^  5th  Januwy,  I7ts. 

**  Dear  sir, — ^I  sit  down  to  answer  your 
letter  on  the  same  day  in  which  I  received 
it,  and  am  pleased  that  my  first  letter  of  the 
year  is  to  you.  No  man  ought  to  be  at 
ease  while  he  knows  himself  in  the  wrong; 
and  I  have  not  satisfied  myself  with  my 
long  silence.  The  letter  relating  to  Mr. 
Sinclair  however,  was,  I  believe,  never 
brought 

*<  My  health  has  been  tottering  this  last 
year;  and  I  can  give  no  very  laudable  account 
of  my  time.  I  am  always  hoping  to  do  bet- 
ter than  I  have  ever  hitherto  done. 

"  My  journey  to  Ashbourne  and  Stafford- 
shire was  not  pleasant;  for  what  enjoyment 
has  a  sick  man  visiting  the  sick?  Shall  we 
ever  have  another  frolick  like  our  journey  to 
the  Hebrides? 


«  I  hope  that  dear  Mrs.  Botwell  will  la^ 
mount  her  complaints:  in  loan;  her  von 
will  lose  your  anchor,  and  be  toawd,  with- 
out stability,  by  the  waves  of  life ».  1  wish 
both  you  and  her  very  many  years,  ukItv^ 


happy. 


'or  some  months  past  I  havelKen  10 
withdrawn  from  the  world,  tliat  I  cinscBd 
you  nothing  particular.  All  your  fnesdi, 
however,  are  well,  and  will  be  giad  of  mr 
return  to  London.  I  am,  dear  sir,  jam 
most  affectionately,     "  Sim.  Jobkiok." 

At  a  time  when  he  was  le«  able  thube 
had  once  been  to  sustain  a  shock,  he  was 
suddenly  deprived  of  Mr.  Levett,  whick 
event  he  thus  communicated  to  Dr.  La*- 
rence. 

**  17th  Janrt,  ms. 

"Sir,— Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Levftt,friw 
was  last  night  eminently  cheerful,  died  thii 
morning.  The  man  who  lay  in  the  ao« 
room,  hearing  an  uncommon  noise,  ^vp 
and  tried  to  make  him  speak,  bat  wiihcot 
effect.  He  then  called  Mr.  Hoider,  the 
apothecary,  who,  though  when  be  came  be 
thought  him  dead,  opened  a  vein,  botcouU 
draw  no  blood.  So  has  ended  the  knf  Hie 
of  a  very  useful  and  very  blamekn  nu.  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  humble  serrant, 

«  Sam.  Johvsoi." 

In  one  of  his  memorandom-booh  in  ay 
possession  is  the  following  entiY: 

<*  January  90,  Sunday,  Robert  I/wtt 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Bridewr!!, 
between  one  and  two  in  the  aAemooa.  He 
died  on  Thursday,  17,  about  aevrnin  the 
morning,  by  an  instantaneous  death.  He 
was  an  old  and  faithful  friend :  I  have  koovs 
him  from  about  46  ^.  Commendml  Mir 
God  have  mercy  on  him!  May  hehaiv 
mercy  on  me!" 

Such  was  Johnaon^s  afleetkmate  Tfgtn 
for  Levett^,  that  he  honoared  bii  nenwy 
with  the  following  pathetick  veraes: 

"  Condemn  *d  to  Hope*s  dehMva  nuat, 
Aa  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day, 
By  Bodden  blast  or  alowdeelioa 
Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

*<  Well  try'dthioagh  many  a  wujwij^* 
See  Levett  to  the  grsTO  deaecad; 
Officious,  imocent,  siooere. 

Of  every  frieodles  name  tba  fad. 

»  The  tnith  of  this  has  been  fw'^jjj 
ezperieiiee.-*B»swKi<L.  Bin.  BafwaB  W  ^ 
4, 1789. — Malonb. 

<  [No  doQbt  the  ytar  1746,  aad  aot  tht  ^T 
of  either  party. — Ed.]  , 

»  [Ha,  by  this  woid,  roaeni  ihal  ha  hid  • 
prayer  recommended  hm  departed  ^^^  r* 
mercy  of  God.    See  ante,  vol  l>  •••":***\ 

«  See  an  accoaot  of  him  ia  •'  TheGaaitanii' 
MagaiiiM,'*  Febtnary,  I7S5.— Boiwatt. 
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"  Tfltidn  he  Ob  diaetMii*!  aje, 
OhMtaraly  wne  aod  connely  kind; 
Nor,  lelter'd  arrogance',  deny 
Thy  pmise  to  merit  oorefioed. 

«'  WKen  Biinting  Nature  caird  for  Kid, 

And  hovering  death  prepared  the  Mow, 
Hia  rigoroea  remedy  diaplay'd 

The  power  of  ait  wtthoot  the  ahow. 

In  iD*iseiy*a  darkeit  caverna  known, 
Hia  ready  help  was  ever  nigh, 

Where  hopeloM  angniah  poorM  hia  groan. 
And  lonely  want  retired  lo  die  *. 


f< 


•I 


No  anmmona  mock*d  hychiil  delav. 
No  petty  gaina  disdain *d  by  pride  : 

The  modest  wanta  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  aopplied. 

*<  Hk  virtnea  walkM  their  narrow  ronnd» 
Nor  madd  a  pame,  nor  left  a  vokl; 
And  anre  the  eternal  Maater  fonnd 
Hit  aingle  talent  ^  well  employ *d. 

••  The  bmy  day,  the  peaoefnl  night, 
Unlelt,  unooonted,  ^Ikied  hy; 
Hw  frame  waa  firm,  his  poweii  were  hright, 
Thoi^  now  hia  eightieth  year  waa  n^gh. 

**  Then,  with  no  threba  of  fiery  pain. 
No  cold  gradationa  of  deeay. 
Death  bmke  at  onee  the  vital  cham. 
And  fieed  his  sod  the  nearest  way  ^.'* 

"  TO  BIR8.  STRABAIf . 

•(  4th  Febroary,  ITSl. 

**  Dbae  MADAMj — Mrs.  Williams  showed 
me  your  kind  letter.  This  little  habitation 
is  now  bat  a  melancholy  place,  clouded  with 
the  fflnom  of  disease  and  death.  Of  the 
fbar  inmates,  one  has  been  suddenly  snatch- 
ed away;  two  are  oppressed  by  very  afflic- 
tive and  dangerous  illness;  and  I  tried  ye»- 
terday  to  gain  some  relief  by  a  third  bleed- 
ing from  n  disorder  which  has  for  some  time 
diatresoed  me,  and  I  think  myself  to-day 
BQch  better. 

'*  I  am  glad,  dear  madam,  to  hear  that 
▼on  are  so  far  recovered  as  to  go  to  Bath. 
Let  me  once  more  entreat  you  to  stay  till  your 
heald)  18  not  only  obtained,  but  con6rmed. 
Tour  fbrtune  is  such  as  that  no  moderate 
expense  deserves  your  care;  and  you  have  a 
husband  who,  I  Mieve,  does  not  regard  it 
Stay,  therefore,  till  you  are  quite  well.  I 
aiD,  ^r  my  part,  veiy  much  deserted;  but 

*  In  both  editiona  of  Sir  John  Hawkin'a  '*  Life 
of  Dr.  Juhoaon,"  **  lettered  ignorance,**  is  print- 
ed.  BOSWELL. 

'  Johnaoa  repeated  this  line  to  me  thus: 
*  And  labour  atoali  an  boor  to  dia.^ 

Bnt  he  allerwarda  altered  it  to  the  present  reading. 
—BoawKLL. 

<  [  Is  there  a  pon  hkiden  ander  this  allnsron  to 
the  poorable  in  Matthew  nv.  16  ?~Ed.] 

*  [!!«»•  by  an  error  of  date,  followed  some  ob- 
asfiiBiiana  oa  acorioaa  pasmge  in  one  of  Johnson  *a 
diariea,  which  ia  removed  to  ha  proper  place, 
Mareb    1782,  aosf,  p.  816^Ed.] 


complaint  »  vaelcsa.  I  hope  Ood  will 
bless  you,  and  I  desire  you  to  form  the 
same  wish  for  me.  I  am,  dear  madam, 
your  moat  humble  servant, 

<*  Sam.  Johmsok.'' 

"  TO  KDMUND  MALONE,  ESQ. 

"27Ui  Feburary,  1782. 

"  Sia, — I  have  ibr  roanv  weeks  been  so 
much  out  of  order,  that  I  have  gone  out 
only  in  a  coach  to  Mrs.  Thrale'a,  where  I 
can  use  all  the  freedom  that  sickness  re 
Quires.  Do  not,  therefore,  take  it  amiss, 
tnat  I  am  not  with  you  and  Dr.  Farmer.  I 
hope  hereafler  to  see  you  oilen.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  bumble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHirsoxf." 

"  TO  EDMUND  MALONE,  ESQ. 

«•  2d  Maivh,  1782. 

"  Deab  sie, — I  hope  I  grow  better,  and 
shall  soon  be  able  to  enjoy  the  kindness  of 
mv  friends.  I  think  this  wild  adherence  to 
Cnatterton  ^  more  unaccountable  than  the 
obstinate  defence  of  Ossian.  In  Osaian 
there  is  a  national  pride,  which  may  be  for- 
given,  though  it  cannot  be  applauded.  In 
Chatterton  there  is  nothing  but  the  resolu- 
tion to  say  again  what  has  once  been  said. 
I  am,  sir,  your  humble  sen^ant, 

"  Sam.  JoHivsoN." 

*  This  note  waa  in  answer  to  one  which  ac- 
companied one  of  the  earliest  pamphlets  on  the 
anbject  of  Chatterton's  forgery,  entitled  **  Cnraory 
Observatrans  on  the  Poems  attribated  to  Tbomaa 
Rowley,*'  &c.  Mr.  Thomas  Warton's  very  able 
"  Inquiry  "  appeared  about  three  months  after- 
wards; and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt*s  admirable  '*  Vindica- 
tion of  his  Appendix,"  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year,  left  the  believers  in  this  daring  imposture 
nothing  but  *'  the  resolution  to  say  again  what  hud 
been  said  before.**  Daring,  however,  as  this 
fiction  was,  and  wild  as  was  the  adherence  to 
Chatterton,  both  were  greatly  exceeded  in  1795 
and  the  following  year,  by  a  still  more  audacious 
imposture,  and  the  pertinacity  of  one  of  its  adher- 
ents, who  has  immortalized  his  name  by  publish- 
ing a  bulky  Tolume,  of  which  the  direct  and  man- 
ifest object  waa,  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  cer- 
tain papeia  attributed  to  Shakapeare,  after  the 
fabricator  of  the  sporiooa  trash  had  pnblkkly 
acknowledged  the  imposture. — Mai.ons.  [Mr. 
Malone  alludea  to  the  foigery,  by  Mr.  William 
Henry  Ireland,  of  the  Shakapearian  papen  which 
were  exhibited  with  a  ridicoioua  mixture  of  pomp 
and  mystery  at  his  father's  1  onse  in  Norfolk-street. 
It  seems  scarcely  conceivable  bow  such  palpable 
impositions  could  have  deceived  the  most  ignorant* 
and  yet  there  were  numerous  dupes  in  the  critical 
and  literary  circles  of  the  day.  Mr.  W.  H.  Ire- 
land hsis  since  published  a  foil  and  minute  confes- 
sion of  the  whole  progress  of  hb  forgery  \  but  with 
a  curious  obstinacy,  be,  in  this  work,  vehementU 
accuses  of  blindness,  ignorance,  and  bad  faith  all 
thoae  who  detected  what  he  confeiaea  to  have 
been  an  imposture,  and  is  equally  lavish  in  praise 
of  the  discernment  and  jndgment  of  thoae  whom 
be  provea  to  have  been  dapea. — ^Eo.] 
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These  short  letters  siiow  the  regsrd  which 
Dr.  Johnson  entertained  for  Mr.  Mabne, 
who  the  more  he  is  known  is  the  more  hiffh- 
Iv  valued.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Johnson  was  prevented  from  shsring  the 
elegant  hospitality  of  that  gentleman's  ta- 
ble, at  which  he  would  in  every  respect 
have  been  fuHy  gratified.  Mr.  Malone,  who 
has  so  ably  succeeded  him  ss  an  editor  of 
Shakspeare,  has,  in  his  Prefsce,  done  great 
and  just  honour  to  Johnson's  memory. 

*'  TO  MRS.  LVCT  PORTER,  Iff    LICHFIELD. 

**  Londofl,  3d  aUrca,  1782' 

"  DtAR  HADABi, — f  Went  awsy  from 
Lichfield  ill,  and  have  had  a  troublesome 
time  with  my  breath.  For  some  weeks  I 
have  been  disordered  by  a  coM,  of  which  I 
could  not  get  the  violence  abated  till  I  had 
been  let  blood  three  times.  1  have  not, 
however,  been  so  bad  but  that  I  could  have 
written,  and  am  sorry  that  I  neglected  it. 

"  My  dwelliiig  is  but  melancholy.  Both 
Williams,  and  Desmoulins,  and  myself,  are 
very  sickly;  Frank  is  not  well;  and  poor 
Levett  died  in  his  bed  the  other  day  by  a 
suJden  stroke.  I  suppose  not  one  minute 
passed  between  heslth  and  death.  So  un- 
certain are  human  things. 

<'  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  world 
about  me;  I  hope  your  scenes  are  more 
cheerful.  But  whatever  befalls  us,  though 
it  is  wise  to  be  senons,  it  is  useless  and  fool- 
ish, and  perhaps  sinttil,  to  be  gloomy.  Let 
us,  therefore,  keep  ourselves  as  easv  as  we 
can;  though  the  loss  c^  friends  will  be  felt, 
and  poor  Levett  had  been  a  faithful  adher- 
ent Un  thirty  years. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  love,  the  omission 
of  writing;  I  hope  to  mend  that  and  my 
other  faults.    Let  me  have  your  prayers. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cobb, 
and  Miss  Adey,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  and  the 
whole  company  of  my  friends.  I  am,  my 
dear,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johvsok." 

**  TO  MRS.  LUCT  PORTBR. 

"  Dbar  MADAMy— My  hist  was  but  a  dull 
letter,  and  1  know  not  that  this  will  be  much 
more  cheerful:  I  am,  however,  willing  to 
write,  because  yon  are  desirous  to  hear  from 
me. 

*'  My  disorder  has  now  begun  its  ninth 
week,  for  it  is  not  yet  over.  I  wss  last 
Thureday  blooded  for  the  fourth  time,  and 
have  since  found  myself  much  relieved,  but 
I  am  very  tender  and  easily  hurt;  so  that 
since  we  parted  I  have  hsd  but  little  com- 
fort. But  I  hope  that  the  spring  will  recov- 
er me,  and  that  in  the  summer  I  shall  see 
Lichfield  again,  for  I  will  not  delay  ray  visit 
another  year  to  the  end  of  autumn. 

*'  I  have,  by  advertiaiiigy  fouad  poor  Mr. 


Levett*8  brothers,  to  Toiliahm»  who  wffl 
take  the  little  he  has  ksl^:  it  is  but  httle,  yet 
it  will  be  welcome,  for  1  believe  they  are  of 
very  low  condition. 

*<  To  be  sick,  and  to  see  nothing  butack- 
ness  and  death,  is  but  a  gloomy  state:  hot 
I  hope  better  times,  even  in  tliia  world,  vill 
come,  and  whatever  thia  world  amy  with- 
hold or  give,  we  shall  be  happy  in  a  bHur 
state,    rray  for  me,  my  dear  Lucy. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cobb, 
and  Miss  Adey,  and  my  okl  (Kend,  Hrttj 
Bailey,  and  to  all  the  Lichfield  ladies.  I 
am,  dear  madam,  yours,  aflectionaiely, 

•'Sim.  JoMJcsov.'* 

On  the  dav  on  which  this  letter  wm 
written,  he  thus  foebngly  men^imm  his  re> 
spected  friend   and  phyaiciaRf  Dt,  htm* 
rence: — ^»*  Poor  Lawrence  has  aJ*   |y.* 
most  lost  the  sense  of  hearing;  and    >M. 
I  have  lost  tlie  coRversaiton  of  m    ^^^ 
learned,    intelligent,    and    eoinm«tticatiTe 
companion,  and  a  friend  wkmni  long  lanuU 
iarily  has  much  endeared.    LRwrente  ii 
one  of  the  best  men  whom  I  have  kt»wa.— 
NoMtrvm  omnium  miurtre  DtrnJ* 

[Dr.  Lawrence  bad  long  been 
his  friend  and  confidant.    A  con-    V^g^, 
versation  Mrs.  Thrale  saw  them 
hokl  together  in  £ssex-«treet  one  da/  is 
the  year  1781  or  1783  was  a  aingolar  tjd 
melancholy  one.    Dr.  Jiihoeoo  was  esarfd- 
ingly  ill,  and  she  accompaaied  him  thither 
for  advice.    The  physician  waa,  bowerrr, 
in  some  respects,  more  lo  be  pitied  tbaa  ike 
patient:   Johnson  was  panting  nader  aa 
asthma  and  dropsv;  but  Lawrence  bad  beta 
brought  home  that  very  morning  atrsck 
with  the  palsy,  from  which  be  had,  rp9 
hours  before  they  came,  atrovc  to  awakea 
himself  by  blisters:  they  were  both  desf, 
and  scarce  able  to  speak  besides^  oae  fkm 
ditficultv  of  breathing,  the  other  from  panr 
lytic  debility.    To  give  and  receive  aaMiral 
counsel,  therefore,  they  fairly  sat  down  sa 
each  side  a  table  in  the  doctor^  ghnvj 
apartment,  adorned  with  skeletrHi»%aBdpR- 
served  monsters,  and  agreed  to  write  iiiia 
billets  to  each  other.    "  Such  a  aaeae,  k£J* 
exclaims  Mrs.  Thrale,  **  did  1  never  sse.^ 
"You,"  said  Johnson,  •«are  Umidi  sad 
gelidis''  finding  that  his  friend  bad  ate- 
scrihed  palliative  not  drastic  remediei^    **U 
is  not  me,"  replies  poor  Lawienee,  in  sa 
interrupted  voice:  "  *t  is  nature  that  bfrebdl 
and  HmidK**     In  fact  he  livrd  bat  few 
months  afler,  and  retained  bia  Ibcnhies  snfl 
a  shorter  time.    He  waa  a  man  ciT  smt 
piety  and  profound  learning,  but  little 
ed  in  the  knowledge  of  life  or 
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died  witliout  ever  having  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation he  80  justly  deserved. 

Dr.  Johnson's  health  had,  indeed,  been 
always  extremely  bad  ever  since  Mrs. 
Thrale  first  knew  him,  and  his  over-anx- 
ious care  to  retain  without  blemish  the 
perfect  sanity  of  his  mind,  contributed  much 
to  disturb  it.  He  had  studied  medicine  dil- 
igently in  all  its  branches;  but  had  given 
particular  attention  to  the  diseases  of  the 
imagination,  which  he  watched  in  himself 
with  a  solicitude  destructive  of  his  own 
peace,  and  intolerable  to  those  he  trusted. 
l)r.  Lawrence  told  him  one  day,  that  if  he 
would  eome  and  beat  him  once  a  week  he 
would  bear  it;  but  to  hear  his  complaint 
was  more  than  man  could  support.] 

It  was  Dr.  Johnson^  custom,  when  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Lawrence  concerning  his  own 
health,  to  use  the  Latin  language.  1  have 
been  lavoured  by  Miss  Lawrence  with  one 
of  these  letters  as  a  specimen: 

•*  T.    LAWRENCIO,    MEDICO    S. 

<«  Malt*  Calendls,  1782. 

^  Novum  frigus,  nova  tussis,  nova  spirandi 
dififeultas,  nqvam  sanguinis  missionem  sua- 
dent,  quam  tamen  te  inconsulto  nolim  fieri. 
Ad  te  venire  vix  possum,  nee  est  cur  ad  me 
▼enias.  Licere  vel  non  licere  uno  verbo 
dicendum  est;  cietera  mihi  et  Holdero^ 
reliquerts.  Si  per  te  licet,  imperatur  nuncio 
Holderum  ad  me  deducere. 

Pottqukm  ta  discesseris  qn6  me  vertam  '  ?  " 


<c 


'  Bfr.  Holder,  in  the  Strand,  Dr.  Johnson's 
apothecary. 

«  ["  TO  DR.  T.  LA  WMEJWE. 

"Afiiy,  1782. 

'*  f)re$h  eoJd,  renewed  eough,  atid  an  in- 
creased  difficulty  of  breathing;  all  iitggeat  a 
further  letting  of  blood,  which,  however,  Ida 
not  choose  to  have  done  without  yowr  advice. 
J  cannot  well  eome  to  t^ou,  nor  is  there  any 
oeeanon  for  you  coming  to  me.  You  may 
say,  in  one  word,  yes  or  no,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  Holder  and  me.  if  you  consent,  pray 
teli  the  messenger  to  bring  Holder  to  me. 

*'  JVlken  you  shall  be  gone,  whither  shall  I 
ivm  my»el/f  "— Ed.] 

Soon  aiter  the  above  letter.  Dr.  Lawrence  left 
London  t  bnl  not  before  the  palsy  had  made  so 
eieat  a  prMreM  as  to  render  him  nnable  to  write 
for  hitaaeHu  The  fallowing  are  extracts  from  let- 
tenp  niidrflned  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  one  of  his  dangb- 


*  *  Yoo  will  easily  believe  with  what  gladaosB  I 
semd  that  yoa  bad  beard  once  again  that  voice 
to  mrbich  we  have  all  so  often  delighted  to  attend. 
Maj  yott  often  hear  it.  If  we  had  hb  mhid,  and 
hfli  tgsttgae,  we  conld  spare  the  rest. 

•*  I  am  not  vigoroiu,  bat  mnch  better  than 
when  deas  Dr.  Lawrence  held  my  plUse  the  last 
tiite-  B*  so  kiod  as  to  let  me  know,  from  one 
UtfM  Interval  to  aaodier,  the  state  of  bis  body.  I 
rfsMsd  tfast  fas  feBBwnben  me,  and  hope  that 
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"to  CAPTAIN  LANGT0N3,  IN  ROCHESTBR. 

**  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  SOth  March,  1783. 

''DcAR  SIR, — It  is  now  lon^  since  we 
saw  one  another;  and,  whatever  has  been 
the  reason,  neither  you  have  written  to  me, 
nor  I  to  you.  To  let  friendship  die  away 
by  negligence  and  silence,  is  certainly  not 
wise.  It  is  voluntarily  to  throw  away  one 
of  the  greatest  comforts  of  this  weary  pil- 
grimage, of  which  when  it  is,  as  it  must  be 
taken  finally  away,  he  that  travels  on  alone 
will  wonder  how  his  esteem  could  be  so  lit- 
tle. Do  not  forget  me;  you  see  that  I  da 
not  forget  you.  It  is  pleasing  in  the  silence 
of  solitude  to  thinlr,  that  there  is  one  at 
least,  however  distant,  of  whose  benevo- 
lence there  is  little  doubt,  and  whom  there 
is  yet  hope  of  seeing  again. 

"  Of  my  life,  from  the  time  we  parted, 
the  history  is  mournful.  The  spring  of  last 
year  deprived  me  of  Thrale,  a  man  whose 
eye  for  fifteen  years  had  scarcely  been  turn- 
ed upon  me  but  with  respect  or  tenderness; 
for  such  another  friend,  the  general  course 
of  human  things  will  not  suffer  man  to 
hope.  I  passed  the  summer  at  Streatham, 
but  there  was  no  Thrale;  and  having  idled 
away  the  summer  with  a  weakly  body  and 
neglected  mind,  I  made  a  journey  to  Staf* 
fordshire  on  the  edge  of  wmter.  The  sea- 
son was  dreary,  I  was  sickly,  and  found  the 
friends  sickly  whom  I  went  to  see.  After  a 
sorrowful  sojourn,  I  returned  to  a  habita- 
tion possessed  for  the  present  by  two  sick 
women,  where  my  dear  old  friend,  Mr.  Le- 
vett,  to  whom,  as  he  used  to  tell  me,  I  owe 

it  never  can  be  possible  for  me  to  foiget  hun.  Ja- 
ly  22d,  1782. 

*'  I  am  mnch  delighted  even  with  the  small  ad- 
vances which  dear  Dr.  Lawrence  makes  towards 
recovery.  If  we  could  have  again  but  his  mind; 
and  his  tongue  in  his  mind,  and  his  right  hand, 
we  should  not  much  lament  the  rest  I  should 
not  despair  of  helping  the  swelled  hand  by  elec- 
tricity, if  it  were  frequently  and  diligently  sup- 
plied. 

"  Let  me  know,  from  time  to  time,  whatever 
happens;  and  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  yon  how 
much  I  am  interested  in  every  change.  Aug.  26, 
1782. 

'*  Though  the  account  with  which  you  favoured 
me  in  your  last  letter  could  not  give  me  the  plea- 
sore  that  I  wished,  yet  I  was  glad  to  receive  it; 
for  my  aflection  to  my  dear  friend  makes  me  de- 
sirous of  knowing  his  state,  whatever  it  be.  I  beg, 
therefore,  that  you  continue  to  let  me  know,  from 
time  to  time,'all  that  you  observe. 

**  Many  fits  of  severe  illness  have,  for  about 
three  months  past,  forced  my  kind  physician  often 
upon  my  mind.  I  am  now  better;  and  hope  grat- 
itude, as  well  as  distress,  can  be  a  motive  to  re- 
membiance.  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  Febraary  4, 
1788." — ^BoswciiL. 

^  Mr.  Langton  being  at  this  time  on  datjy  at 
Rochester,  he  is  addre«ed  by  his  militafy  titw.—- 
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your  acquaintance,  died  a  few  weeks  ago, 
suddenly  in  his  bed;  there  passed  not,  I  be- 
lieve, a  minute  between  health  and  death. 
At  night,  at  Mrs.  Thrale's,  as  I  was  rou- 
sing i  in  nriy  chamber,  I  thought  with  un- 
common earnestness,  that,  however  I  might 
alter  my  mode  of  life,  or  whithersoever  I 
might  remove,  I  would  endeavour  to  retain 
Levett  about  me :  in  the  morning  my  ser- 
vant brought  me  word  that  Levett  was  call- 
ed to  another  state,  a  state  for  which,  I 
think,  he  was  not  unprepared,  for  he  was 
very  useful  to  the  poor.  How  much  soever 
I  valued  him,  I  now  wish  that  I  had  valued 
him  more  2. 

<<  I  have  myself  been  ill  more  tlian  eight 
weeks  of  a  disorder,  from  which,  at  the  ex- 

rmse  of  about  fif\y  ounces  of  blood,  I  hope 
am  now  recovering. 

"You,  dear  sir,  have,  I  hope,  a  more 
cheerful  scene;  you  see  George  fond  of  his 
book,  and  the  pretty  misses  airy  and  lively, 
with  my  own  little  Jenny  equal  to  the  best: 
and  in  whatever  can  contribute  to  your  quiet 
or  pleasure,  vou  have  Lady  Rothes  ready 
to  concur.  May  whatever  you  enjoy  of 
good  be  increased,  and  whatever  you  suffer 
of  evil  be  diminished.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
humble  servant,  '*  S&m.  Johnson." 

"to    MR.    HECTOR,    IN    BIRMINGHAM ^ 

"London,  2l8t  March,  1782* 

"  Dear  sir, — I  hope  I  do  not  very  gross- 
ly flatter  myself  to  imagine  that  you  and 
dear  Mrs.  Careless  ^  wul  be  glad  to  hear 
some  account  of  me.  I  performed  the  jour- 
ney to  London  with  very  little  inconveni- 
ence, and  came  safe  to  my  habitation, 
where  I  found  nothing  but  ill  health,  and,  of 
consequence,  very  Ettle  cheerfulness.  I 
then  went  to  visit  a  little  way  into  the  coun- 
try, where  I  got  a  complaint  by  a  cold 
which  has  hung  eight  weeks  upon  me,  and 
from  which  I  am,  at  the  expense  of  fifly 
ounces  of  blood,  not  yet  free.  I  am  afraid 
I  must  once  more  owe  my  recovery  to  warm 
weather,  which  seems  to  make  no  advances 
towards  us. 

'*  Such  is  my  health,  which  will,  I  hope, 

'  [In  fonner  editions  these  words  are  airanged 
"  at  night,  as  at  Mis.  Thrale*s,  I  was  musing.*' — 
Ed.] 

*  Johnson  has  here  expressed  a  sentiment  simi- 
lar to  that  contained  in  one  of  Shenstone*s  stanzas, 
to  which,  in  his  life  of  that  poet,  he  has  given  high 
praise: 

**  I  prissd  eTery  bour  that  went  by, 

Beyond  all  tbat  had  pleased  me  before} 
But  now  they  are  gone  and  I  ai^, 
And  I  griere  thbt  I  prized  them  no  more.** 

J.  BoewsLu 

'  A  part  of  this  letter  having  been  torn  off,  I 
have,  m>m  the  evident  meaning,  sapplied  a  few 
woids  and  half  words  at  the  ends  and  beginning  of 
the  Unei.— Boswsi*!.. 

«  [See  ante,  p.  48.— Ed.] 


soon  grow  better.  In  other  respecti  I  hm 
no  reason  to  complain.  I  know  not  that  I 
have  written  any  thing  more  generally  com- 
mended than  the  Live$  of  the  Poeti;  ind 
have  found  the  world  willing  cDough  to  c»< 
ress  me,  if  my  health  had  invited  me  to  be 
in  much  company;  but  this  seaaoD  1  hive 
been  almost  wholly  employed  in  noniag 
myself. 

"  When  summer  comes  I  hope  to  lee 
you  again,  and  will  not  put  off  my  visit  10 
the  end  of  the  year.  I  have  lived  so  lofi|m 
London,  that  I  did  not  remember  the  difler 
ence  of  seasons. 

"  Your  health,  when  I  saw  you,  wai 
much  improved.  Tou  will  be  pnideot 
enough  not  to  put  it  in  danger.  1  hope, 
when  we  meet  again,  we  shall  congretslite 
each  other  upon  lair  prospects  of  longer  life; 
though  what  are  the  pleasures  of  the  loog- 
est  lue,  when  placed  m  comparison  with  t 
happy  death?  I  am,  dear  sir,  youn  moit 
affectionately,  "  Sam.  Johxbov." 

"to  the  same. 

**  Wltboat  a  date,  but  aappoMd  to  be  aboat  tUt  mL 
•*  Dear  sir, — ^That  you  and  dear  Mn. 
Careless  should  have  care  or  curiosity  ibont 
my  health  givea  me  that  pleasure  whieh  ev- 
ery man  feels  from  finding  himself  notfor- 
gotten.  In  age  we  feel  again  that  love  of 
our  native  place  and  our  early  frieidi, 
which,  in  the  bustle  or  amusements  of  mid- 
dle life,  were  overborne  and  lai^nded. 
You  and  I  should  now  naturally  cliflg  to 
one  another :  we  have  outlived  mo*  of 
those  who  could  pretend  to  rival  ns  in  etch 
other's  kindness.  In  our  walk  throngh  life 
we  have  dropped  our  companions,  •^Jf* 
now  to  pick  up  such  as  chance  may  offer 
us,  or  to  travel  on  alone.  You,  indeed, 
have  a  sister,  with  whom  you  can  divide 
the  dav:  I  have  no  natural  friend  leA;  hot 
Providence  has  been  pleased  to  pitsetre 
me  from  neglect:  I  have  not  wanted  wai 
alleviations  of  life  as  friendship  could  ssp* 
ply.  My  health  has  been,  from  my  twen- 
tieth year,  such  as  had  seldom  afibided  me 
a  single  dav  of  easej  bnt  it  is  at  least  do( 
worse;  and  I  sometimes  make  myiHf  »• 
lieve  that  it  is  better.  My  disorder*  «^ 
however,  still  sufficiently  oppreflBNe. 

«*  I  think  of  seeing  Suffonbhire  ig«« 
this  autumn,  and  intend  to  find  dJ  ^^7 
through  Birmingham,  where  1  hop*  ^  •*• 
you  and  dear  Mrs.  Careless  well.  » •*» 
sir,  your  affectionate  friend, 

"Sam.  Johwoj. 

[For  the  latter  half  of  this  Bonth  of 
March  he  kept  the  following  diaiy.] 

"March  18.— Having  been,  ^^J^ 
middle  of  January,  distressed  bv  a  eo», 
which  made  my  respiration  very  »'^""' 
and  from  which  I  wu  bat  little  i^ievsd  by 
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being  blooded  three  times;  having  tried  to 
ease  the  oppression  of  my  breast  by  frequent 
opiates,  which  kept  me  waking  in  the  night 
and  drowsy  the  next  da^,  and  subjected  me 
to  the  tyranny  of  vain  imaginations;  hav- 
ing to  all  this  added  frequent  catharticks, 
•ometimea  with  mercury,  I  at  last  persuaded 
Dr.  Lawrence,  on  Thureday,  March  14,  to 
let  me  bleed  more  copiously.  Sixteen  ounces 
were  taken  away,  and  from  that  time  my 
breath  has  been  free,  and  my  breast  easv. 
On  that  day  I  took  little  food,  and  no  flesh. 
On  Thursday  night  I  slept  with  great  tran- 
quillity. On  the  next  night  (15)  I  took 
diacodium,  and  had  a  most  restless  night 
Of  the  next  day  I  remember  nothing,  but 
that  I  rose  in  the  af\emoon,  and  saw  Mrs. 
Lennox  and  Seward  K 

**  Sunday  17. — I  lay  late,  and  had  only 
palfrey  to  dinner.  I  read  part  of  Waller's 
Directory,  a  pious  rational  book:  but  in 
any  exeept  a  very  regular  Hie  dinicult  to 
practise. 

"  It  occurred  to  me,  that  though  my  time 
might  pass  unemployed,  no  more  should 
pMB  uncounted,  and  this  has  been  written 
to-day,  in  consequence  of  that  thought.  I 
read  a  Greek  chapter,  praved  with  Francis, 
wliich  I  now  do  commonly,  and  explained 
to  htm  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  which  I  find 
connexion  not  observed,  I  think,  byihe  ex- 
positors. I  made  punch  for  mvself  and  my 
servants,  by  which,  in  the  night,  I  thought 
both  my  breast  and  imagination  disordered. 

"  March  18. — I  rose  late,  looked  a  little 
into  books.  Saw  Miss  Reynolds  and  Miss 
Tbrale,  and  Nicolaida^;  afterwards  Dr. 
Hunter  3  came  for  his  catalogue.  I  then 
dined  on  tea,  &c.;  then  read  over  part  of 
Dr.  Lawrenc^e's  book  '  De  Temperamentis,' 
which  seems  to  have  been  wntlen  with  a 
troubled  raind. 

"  My  mind  has  been  for  some  time  much 
disturbed.    The  peace  of  God  be  with  me. 

*'  I  hope  to-morrow  to  finish  Lawrence, 
and  to  write  to  Mrs.  Aston,  and  to  Lucy. 

"  19. — I  rose  late.  I  was  visited  by  Mrs. 
Thrale,  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Crofts^.  I 
took  Lawrence's  paper  in  hand,  but  was 
chill;  having  fasted  yesterday,  I  was  hun- 
gfy,  and  dined  freely,  then  slept  a  little,  and 
drank  tea;  then  took  candles,  and  wrote  to 
Aston  and  Lucy,  then  went  on  with  Law- 

>  [Mr.  W.  SewBfd.— Ed.] 
^  [A  learned  Greek;  a  friend  of  Mr.  Laagton. 
—Ed.] 

*  [The  catalogue  referred  to  was  probably  that 
of  the  aDcioDt  ooioa  in  Dr.  Hunter't  mnaeani, 
vrfaieb  was  pobliebed  in  the  eosoiog  year,  with  a 
cUasksal  dedication  to  the  qoeen,  which  perhaps 
Dr.  Johnson  reviied. — Ed.] 

*  [Probably  Mr.  Herbert  Crofls,  who  bad  fop- 
pliad  Jam  with  a  Life  of  Yoimg.  See  $ub  24th 
hmc  178$.— Ed.] 


rence,  of  which  little  remains.  I  prayed 
with  Francis. 

"  Mens  sedatior,  laus  Deo. 

"  To-morrow  Shaw  5  comes.  I  think 
to  finish  Lawrence,  and  write  to  Langton. 

"Poor  Lawrence  has  almost  lost  the 
sense  of  hearing;  and  I  have  lost  the  con- 
versation of  a  learned,  intelligent,  and  com- 
municative companion,  and  a  friend  whom 
long  familiarity  has  much  endeared.  Law- 
rence is  one  of  the  best  men  whom  I  have 
known. 

"  Nostrum  omnium  miserere  Deus. 

"20. — Shaw  came;  I  finished  reading 
Lawrence.  I  dined  liberally.  Wrote  a 
long  letter  to  Langton,  and  designed  to  lead, 
but  was  hindered  by  Strahan.  The  tninU^ 
try  is  dissolved.  I  prayed  vith  FraneiSf 
and  gave  thanks. 

«  To-morrow— To  Mrs.  Thrale— -To 
write  to  Hector— To  Dr.  Taylor. 

"  21  .—I  went  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  Mr.  Cox 
and  Paradise  met  me  at  the  door,  and  went 
with  me  in  the  coach.  Paradise's  Loss^. 
In  the  evening  wrote  to  Hector.  At  ni^rht 
there  were  eleven  visitants.  Conversation 
with  Mr.  Cox.  When  I  waked  I  saw  the 
penthouses  covered  with  snow. 

"  32. — I  spent  the  time  idly.  Mens  tur- 
bata.  In  tne  aflemoon  it  snowed.  At 
night  I  wrote  to  Taylor  about  the  pot,  and 
to  Hamilton  about  the  Fosdera  7. 

"  23. — I  came  home,  and  found  that  De8> 
moulins  had,  while  I  was  away,  been  in 
bed.  Letters  from  Langton  and  Boswell. 
I  promised  L[owe;  Mr.  Lowe  the  painter] 
six  guineas. 

"  24. — Sunday.  I  rose  not  early.  Visit- 
ors, Allen,  Davis,  Windham,  Dr.  Horsley. 
Dinner  at  Strahan's.  Came  home  and  chat- 
ted with  Williams,  and  read  Romans  ix.  in 
Greek. 

"  To-morrow  begin  again  to  read  the  Bi- 
ble; put  rooms  in  order;  copy  L[owe's] 
letter.  At  night  I  read  H  P<  ftod  some- 
thing more,  of  the  Bible,  in  n/ly-five  min- 
utes. 

"  26.— Tuesday.    I  copied  L[owe's]  let- 

*  [Probably  the  editor  of  the  Gaelick  Dictiona- 
ry, who  about  this  period  was  warmly  engaged  in 
the  Oasian  controversy,  and  as  he  took  Dr. 
Johnson's  port,  probably  reeeiTod  some  assistance 
from  bim. — ^£d.] 

'  [This  probably  refers  to  some  property  in 
Virginia  which  Mr.  Paradise  poesessed  in  right  of 
his  wife,  and  which  had  been  oonfiscated.  Sea 
Jefferson's  Letters,  where  he  advocates  PSim- 
dise's  claims  as  being  a  whig  and  friend  to  Amer- 
ican independence. — ^En.] 

'  [A  set  of  Rymer  which  he  was  charitably  en* 
deavonring  to  sell  for  Davis,  probably  to  Mr.  Ger- 
ard Hamilton;  and  this  was,  perhaps,  the  occasion 
which  made  Mr.  Hamilton  say  that  he  once  asked 
him  for  501.  for  a  charitable  purpose.  See  anie, 
pi  98,  n.  6. — Ed-I 
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ter.  Then  wrote  to  Mm.  Thrale.  Cox 
visited  me.  I  sent  home  Dr.  Lawrence's 
papers,  with  notes.  leave  [Mrs.]  D[es- 
moulins]  a  euinea,  and  found  her  a  gown. 

"  27. — Wednesday.  At  Harley-street. 
Bad  nights — in  the  evening  Dr.  Bromfield 
and  his  family — Merlin's  steelyard  given 
me. 

"  28. — Thursday.  I  came  home.  Sold 
Rymer  for  Daviesj  wrote  to  Boswell.  Vis- 
itors, Dr.  Percy,  Mr.  Crofts.  I  have,  in 
ten  days,  written  to  [Mrs.]  Aston,  Lucy, 
Hector,  Langton,  Boswell;  perhaps  to  all 
by  whom  my  letters  are  desired. 

"  The  weather,  which  now  begins  to  be 
warm,  gives  me  great  help.  I  have  hardly 
been  at  church  this  year;  certainly  not 
since  the  15th  of  January.  My  cough  and 
difficulty  of  breath  would  not  jiermit  it. 

"  This  is  the  day  on  which,  in  1752,  dear 
Tetty  died.  I  have  now  uttered  a  prayer 
of  repentance  and  contrition;  perhaps  Tetty 
knows  that  I  prated  for  her.  Perhaos 
Tetty  is  now  praying  for  me.  God  help 
me.  Thou,  God,  art  merciful,  hear  my 
prayers,  and  enable  me  to  trust  in  Thee. 

"We  were  married  almost  seventeen 
years,  and  have  now  been  parted  thirty. 

"I  then  read  11  p.  from  Ex.  36.  to  Lev. 
7.  I  prayed  with  Fr.  and  used  the  prayer 
for  Good-Friday. 

"  29.— Good-Friday.  After  a  night  of 
ffreat  disturbance  and  solicitude,  sudi  as  I 
do  not  remember,  I  rose,  draoJc  tea,  but 
without  eating,  and  went  to  church.  I 
was  very  composed,  and  coming  home,  read 
Hammond  on  one  of  the  Psalms  for  the 
day.  I  then  read  Leviticus.  Scott  ^  came 
in.  A  kind  letter  fVom  [Mrs.]  Gastrel.  I 
read  oa,  then  went  to  evening  prayers,  and 
afterwards  drank  tea,  with  buns ;  then  read 
till  I  finished  Leviticus  24  pages  et  sup. 

"To  write  to  [Mrs.]  Gastrelis  to-mor- 
row. 

"  To  look  again  into  Hammond. 

*'  30. — Satunlay.  Visitors,  Paradise,  and 
I  think  Horsley.  Read  11  pages  of  the 
Bible.  I  was  faint ;  dined  on  herrings  and 
potatoes.  At  prayers,  I  think,  in  the  even- 
iDf,  I  wrote  to  [Mrs.]  Gastrel,  and  re- 
ceived a  kind  letter  from  Hector.  At  night 
Lowe.    Pr[ayedlwith  Francis. 

"31.— £aster-Day.  Read  15  pages  of 
the  Bible.    Caetera  alibi." 

On  the  foregoing  curious  passage— 
"  Mar.  3  20.  The  miiustry  is  dissolved. 
I  prayed  with  Francis,  and  gave  thanks" — 
it  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  whether 

*  [Lord  Stowell — Ed.] 

*  [Mn.  Gastrell,  of  Lichfield Ed.] 

'  [Mr.  Boswell  had  erroneously  dated  this  ex- 
tract Jan,,  and  had  so  placed  it.  Mr.  Boswell 
does  not  appear  to  have  seen  the  whole  diary. — 
Ed.]  ^ 


there  are  two  distinct  particulanmentioBed 
here  ?  Or  that  we  are  to  tmdenttuid  the 
giving  of  thanks  to  be  in  consequeoee  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  ?  Id  sup- 
port of  the  last  of  these  conjectum  miy  it 
urged  his  mean  opinion  of  that  ministry^ 
which  has  frequently  appeared  in  the  course 
of  this  work ;  and  it  is  strongly  coo&nned 
by  what  he  said  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Se> 
ward  : — "  I  am  glad  the  ministy  is  r^ 
moved  ^.  Such  a  bunch  of  imbecility  nevei 
disgraced  a  country.  If  they  sent  a  mes- 
senger into  the  city  to  take  up  a  priater, 
the  messenfi;er  was  taken  up  instead  of  the 
printer,  and  committed  by  tue  silting  alder- 
man. If  they  sent  one  army  to  therelttf 
of  another,  the  first  army  was  defeated  8od 
taken  before  the  second  arrived.  I  vill 
not  say  that  what  they  did  was  alwijv 
wrong ;  but  it  was  always  done  at  a  vroaf 
time." 

I  wrote  to  hinn  at  different  dates ;  r^ 
gretted  that  I  could  not  come  to  LoiMloa 
this  spring,  but  hoped  we  should  meet 
somewhere  in  the  summer ;  mentioned  (be 
state  of  m^  affairs,  and  suggested  bupecoT 
some  prelerment ;  inform^  him,  that  u 
**  The  Beauties  of  Johnson  "  had  beeo  pub- 
lished in  London,  some  obscure  scribbler 
had  published  at  Edinburgh  what  be  calitd 
*<  The  Deformities  of  Johnson.^ 

"  TO   JAMES    BOSWELL,  BSQ. 

"LondoA,3athM«tfc»fm 

"  Deas  sir, — ^The  pleasure  which  ve 
used  to  receive  from  each  other  on  Good- 
Friday  and  Easter-day,  we  must  be  diif 
year  content  to  miss.  Let  us,  hamenh 
pray  for  each  other,  and  I  hope  to  seeose 
another  yet  from  time  to-  time  with  moui^ 
delight.  Mv  disorder  has  been  a  oold, 
which  impeded  the  organs  of  lespiitiicB, 
and  kept  me  many  weeks  in  aatateof  gR^ 
uneasiness ;  but  by  repeated  phlebolontH 
is  now  relieved  :  and  next  to  the  ncartrj 
of  Mrs.  Boswell,  I  flatter  mysdf,  that  vot 
will  rejoice  at  mine. 

"  What  we  shall  do  in  the  summer,  it  ii 
vet  too  early  to  consider.  You  want  » 
know  what  you  shall  do  now  i  I  ^  ^ 
think  this  time  of  bustle  and  eooAiBB*' 
like  to  produce  any  advantage  to  loi 
Everv  man  has  those  to  reward  aadgnu/ 
who  have  contributed  to  his  advaoeeBieoi* 
To  come  hither  with  sucli  expeetatuxs  ^j 
the  expense  of  borrowed  money,  wbich  I 
find  you  know  not  where  to  borrow,  taa 
hardly  be  considered  prudent,  lam^ 
to  find,  what  your  soHcitattons  seem  to  i1^ 
ply^^hat  you  have  already  gone  the  ^^ 
length  of  your  credit.  This  in  to  set  tto 
quiet  of  your  whole  life  at  hazatd.  U^ 
anticipate  your  inheritance,  you  ran  alia* 

<  On  the  preceding  day  the  ninaHy  lad  bi* 
changed. — Malokk. 
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iuherit  notbiog ;  all  that  you  receive  muat 
pay  for  the  past.  Tou  must  get  a  place,  or 
pine  in  penury,  with  the  empty  name  of  a 
great  estate.  Poverty,  my  dear  friend,  is 
80  great  an  evil,  and  pregnant  with  so  much 
temptation,  and  so  much  misery,  that  I 
cannot  but  earnestly  enjoin  you  to  avoid  it. 
Live  on  what  you  have  ^  live  if  you  can  on 
lew  J  do  not  borrow  either  for  vanity  or 
pleasure ;  ihe  vanity  will  end  in  shame,  and 
the  pleasure  in  regret :  stay  therefore  at 
home,  till  you  have  saved  money  for  your 
journey  hither. 

"  The  Beautiei  of  Johnson  are  said  to 
have  got  money  to  the  collector ;  if  the 
Deformities  have  the  same  success,  I  shall 
be  still  a  more  extensive  benefactor. 

"  Make  mv  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
well,  who  is  I  hope  reconciled  to  me  i  and 
to  the  young  people  whom  I  never  have 
offended. 

"  You  never  told  me  the  success  of  your 
plea  against  the  solicitors.  I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  most  affectionate, 

"Sam.  JoHNSoir." 

["  TO   MRS.  OASTRELL  AND  MRS.  ABTON. 
**  London,  Bolt<onrc,  Fleet-street,  SOtli  March,  1783. 

p^^,^        "  Dbarkst  ladiss, — The  tender- 
Mas.'    ness  expressed  in  your  kind  letter 
makes  me  think  it  necessary  to  tell 
you  that  they  who  are  pleased  to  wish  me 
well,  need  not  be  any  longer  particularly 
solicitous  about  me.    I  prevailed  on  my 
physician  to  bleed  me  very  copiqusly,  al- 
most against  his  inclination.    However,  he 
kept  his  finffer  on  the  pulse  of  the  other 
hand,  and,  nnding  that  1  bore  it  well,  let 
the  vein  run  on.    From  that  time  I  have 
mended,  and  hope  I  am  now  well.     I  went 
yesterday  to  church  without  inconvenience, 
and  hope  to  go  to-morrow. 

**  Here  are  great  changes  in  the  great 
world  }  but  I  cannot  tell  you  more  than  yon 
win  find  in  the  papers.  The  men  have  got 
in  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  out ; 
but  I  hope  they  will  do  better  than  their 
predecessors:  it  will  not  be  easy  to  do 
nvorse. 

**  Spring  seems  now  to  approach,  and  I 
feel  its  beneSt,  which  I  hope  will  extend  to 
dear  Mrs.  Aston. 

^  When  Dr.  Falconer  saw  me,  I  was  at 
home  only  by  accident,  for  I  lived  much 
with  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  had  all  the  care 
frain  her  that  she  could  take  or  coukl  be 
taken.  But  I  have  never  been  ill  enough 
to  veaikt  attendance  ;  my  disorder  has  been 
rather  tedious  than  violent ;  rather  irksome 
than  painful.  He  needed  not  have  made 
»ueh  a  tragical  representation. 

*'  I  am  now  well  enough  to  flatter  my- 
leli*  Dvith  8ome  hope  of  pleasure  from  the 
lutoTocT,  How  happy  would  it  be  if  we 
!^tild  aee  one  another,  and  be  all  tolerably 
r«rlL 


*'  Let  ns  pray  for  one  another.    I  am, 

dearest  ladies,  your  most  obliged  and  most 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  JoHirtoir.'* 

"dr.  J0BN80N  TO  MISS  RRTNOLDS. 

**  Stii  April,  1782. 

"  Dbarkst  mapam^ — ^Your  work  ^ 
is  full  of  verypenetrating  meditation,  J^^' 
and  very  forcible  sentiments.  I 
read  it  with  a  full  perception  of  theaublime, 
with  wonder  and  terrour;  but  I  cannot 
think  of  any  profit  from  it ;  it  seems  not 
born  to  be  popular. 

**  Your  system  of  the  mental  fabrick  ia 
exceedingly  obscure,  and,  without  more  at- 
tention than  will  be  willingly  bestowed,  ia 
unintelligible.  The  plans  of  Burnaby  will 
be  more  safely  understood,  and  are  often 
charming.  I  was  delighted  with  the  differ 
ent  bounty  of  different  ages. 

"  I  would  make  it  pnxiuce  somethinaf  if 
I  could,  but  I  have  indeed  no  hope.  If  a 
bookseller  would  buy  it  at  all,  as  it  most  be 
published  without  a  name,  he  wouki  give 
nothing  for  it  worth  your  acceptance.  I 
am,  my  dearest  dear,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "  Sam,  Jobnsoh." 

''to  MRS.  THRALB. 

[»S6th]  April,  [iTtf.] 

"  I  have  been  very  much  out  of  Lett. 
order  since  vou  sent  me  away ;  but  ^^'jJJ- 
why  should  I  tell  you,  who  do  not  care,  '  * 
nor  desire  to  know.  I  dined  with  Mr.  Par- 
adise on  Monday,  with  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  yesterday,  with  the  Biahop  of  Chea- 
ter I  dine  today,  and  with  the  academy  on 
Saturdav,  with  Mr.  Hoole  on  Monday, 
and  with  Mrs.  Garrick  on  Thursday,  the 
2d  of  May,  and  then— 'What  care  you  ?— 
what  then? 

"  The  news  run  that  we  have  taken 
seventeen  French  transports:  that  Lang- 
ton's  lady  is  lying  down  with  her  eighth 
child,  all  alive ;  and  Mrs.  Carter's  Mise 
Sharpe  is  going  to  marry  a  schoolmaater 
sixty-two  years  old." 


II 


TO 


MRS.    THRAf.B. 

»(aodi  April,  nn. 

"  I  have  had  a  fresh  cold,  and  been  very 
poorly.  But  I  was  yesterday  at  Mr. 
Hoole's,  where  were  Miss  Reynolds  and 
many  others.    I  am  goin|^  to  the  club. 

"  Since  Mrs.  Oarrick*s  invitation  1  have 
a  letter  from  Miss  More 9,  to  engage 
me  for  the  evening.  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment to  Miss  Monkton,  and  another  with 
lady  Sheffield  3  at  Mrs.  Way's.  < 


*  [Probably  the  "  Essay  on  Taste,"  alr«ady 
mentioned,  antCf  p.  807. — ^Ed.] 

'  {M'ms  Hannah  More. — ^Eo.l 

*  [The  fint  wile  of  the  fint  Loid  Sheffieki.— 
Eo.] 

«  [Wife  of  Daniel  Way,  Em|.  of  the  Eioheqver 
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"  Two  days  ag^o  Mr.  Cumberland  had 
his  third  night  i,  which,  after  all  expenses, 
put  into  his  own  pocket  five  pounds.  He 
kas  lost  his  plume. 

"  Mrs.  S— 2  refused  to  sing,  at  the 

Duchess  of  Devonshire*s  request,  a  song  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales.     They  pay  for  the 

•  neither  principal  nor  interest ;  and 

poor  Oarricic's  funeral  expenses  are  yet  un- 
paid, though  the  undertaker  is  broken. 
Could  you  have  a  better  purveyor  for  a 
little  scandal  ?  But  I  wish  I  was  at  Streat- 
ham.»] 

Notwithstanding  his  afflicted  state  of 
body  and  mind  this  year,  the  following  cor- 
respondence affords  a  proof  not  oul^  of  his 
benevolence  and  conscientious  readiness  to 
relieve  a  good  man  from  errour,  but  by  his 
clothing  one  of  the  sentiments  in  his 
"  Rambler,"  in  different  language,  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  original,  shows  his  ex- 
traordinary command  of  clear  and  forcible 
expression. 

A  clergyman  at  Bath  wrote  to  him,  that 
in  «  The  Morning  Chronicle,"  a  passage  in 
"  The  Beauties  of  Johnson,"  article  Death, 
had  been  pointed  out  as  supposed  by  some 
readers  to  recommend  suicide,  the  words 
being  <*  To  die  is  the  fate  of  man  ;  but  to 
die  with  lingering  anguish  is  generally  his 
folly  ;  "  and  respectfully  suggesting  to  him, 
that  such  an  erroneous  notion  of  any  sen- 
tence in  the  writings  of  an  acknowledged 
friend  of  religion  and  virtue  should  not  pass 
uncontradicted. 

Johnson  thus  answered  this  clergyman's 
letter : 


TO    THE    RVVXRBND     MR. 


,    AT 

BATH. 

*«lMiM«y,  1783. 

"  Sir, — Being  now  in  the  countiy  in  a 
state  of  recovery,  as  I  hope,  from  a  very 
oppressive  disorder,  I  cannot  neglect  the 
acknowledgment  of  your  Christian  letter. 
The  book  called  <  The  Beauties  of  Johnson ' 
is  the  production  of  I  know  not  whom ;  I 
never  saw  it  but  by  casaal  inspection,  and 
considered  myself  as  utterly  disengaged 
from  its  consequences.  Of  the  passage  you 
mention,  I  remember  some  notice  in  some 
paper  :  but  knowing  that  it  must  be  mis- 
represented, I  thought  of  it  no  more,  nor 
do  I  know  where  to  find  it  in  my  own  books. 
I  am  accustomed  to  think  little  of  newspa- 

Ofiice,  of  whom  there  is  ao  copioos  an  accoant  in 
Nicholla*s  coatinaatioii  of  Bowyer*B  Anecdotes. — 
Ed.] 

*  (The  play  of  the  JValloom,  acted  about 
this  time;  bat  the  third  nmht  was  the  2d  of  May. 
—Ed.]  ' 

•  [Sh«idaa.— Ed.] 

'  [Theatre,  Dmry-lane,  sold  by  Garrick  to 
8heridan. — ^Ed.] 


pers ;  but  an  opinion  so  weighty  aod 
serious  as  yours  has  determined  me  to  do, 
what  I  should  without  yoar  seasomUe  ad- 
monition have  omitted  :  and  I  will  direct 
my  thought  to  be  shown  in  its  tniesttte^. 
If  I  could  find  the  passage  I  would  direct 
you  to  it.  I  suppose  the  teooarbthis:- 
<  Acute  diseases  are  the  immediate  aod  in- 
evitable strokes  of  Heaven ;  but  of  thm 
the  pain  is  short,  and  the  conclusion speedj; 
chronical  disorders,  by  which  Tve  are  su- 
pended  in  tedious  torture  between  life  ui 
death,  are  commonly  the  effect  of  oorovn 
misconduct  and  intemperance.  To  die, 
&c.' — This,  sir,  you  see  is  all  true  and  ill 
blameless.  I  hope  some  time  in  the  next 
week  to  have  all  rectified.  Mv  health  his 
been  lately  much  shaken ;  if  you  firov 
me  with  any  answer,  it  will  be  a  comfort 
to  me  to  know  that  I  have  yoar  prajen.  I 
am,  &c  "  Sam.  JouytoR." 

This  letter,  as  might  be  expected, hid  its 
full  efiect,  and  the  clergyman  ackaowMged 
it  in  grateful  and  pious  terms  K 

The  following  letters  require  no  eitndi 
from  mine  to  introduce  them. 

**T0   JAMBS   B08WELL,  ESQ. 

••  London,  ad  Jnc,i% 

"  Dkab  sir, — The  eamestneas  and  tea- 
derness  of  your  letter  is  such,  that  I  cannot 
think  myself  showing  it  more  respect  tbu 
it  claims,  by  sitting  down  to  answer  it  ihi 
day  on  which  I  received  it 

"  This  year  has  afflicted  mc  with  awry 
irksome  and  severe  disorder.  My  iwpi«- 
tion  has  been  much  impeded,  and  maeh 
blood  has  been  taken  away.  Inn  do* 
harassed  by  a  catarrhous  cou|h,  from  whin 
my  purpose  is  to  seek  relief  by  change  of 
air;  and  I  am,  therefore,  preparing  to  got) 

Oxford. 
"  Whether  I  did  right  in  diwrtdingjw 

^  What  follows  af^Mared  in  the  ManBg  C1n«- 
icle  of  May  29,  1782.— "  Aconw|KiBd»thi«| 
meotioned  in  the  Morning  ChroDideof  D«c<B>Mr 
12,  the  last  claoiie  of  the  following  P*|*PFj  * 
seeming  to  favour  micide;  we  are  iwpie*d  » 
print  the  whole  passage,  that  its  trae  metai^  i^ 
appear,  which  is  not  to  recommend  okA  W 
exercise.  Exercise  cannot  aeeore  ai  **" Jjjj 
dissolution  to  which  we  are  decreed;  M  im 
the  seal  and  body  contione  imified,  it  eta  «"* 
the  aasociation  pleasing,  and  five  fM^  °^ 
that  they  ahail  be  divined  by  an  ct^  «P^ 
tk>n.  It  was  a  principle  amoqg  the  aacMsa,"" 
aeate  diseases  are  from  HeaTca,  "^^^-f!^ 
from  oniselves;  the  dart  of  dssth,  isdatd,  >■ 
from  Heaven,  bat  we  poison  it  by  <Mr  e«a  aj^ 
conduct:  to  die  ia  the  fate  of  nan;  ^^,^ 
with  tingering  ai^oiah  ia  genanlly  hii  Wj-  " 

BOSWBLI^  ^^ 

•  The  eorrespondeoce  oMiy  be  aaaajl  isjP 
the  GenUeman*s  Mtfasna,  Feb  ini-<^ 


m 
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from  eomin^  to  London  this  spring,  I  will 
not  determine.  You  have  not  lost  much 
by  missing  my  company;  I  have  scarcely 
been  well  for  a  sinff le  week.  I  might  have 
received  comfort  from  your  kindness ;  but 
you  would  have  seen  me  afflicted,  and, 
perhaps,  foiind  me  peevish.  Whatever 
might  have  been  your  pleasure  or  mine,  I 
know  not  how  I  could  have  honestly  ad- 
vised you  to  come  hither  with  borrowed 
money*  Do  not  accustom  yourself  to  con- 
sider debt  only  as  an  inconvenience;  you 
will  find'  it  a  calamity.  Poverty  takes 
away  so  many  means  of  doing  good,  and 

Eroduces  so  much  inability  to  resist  evil, 
oth  natural  and  moral,  that  it  is  bv  all 
virtuous  means  to  be  avoided.    Consider  a 
man  whose  fortune  is  very  narrow;  what- 
ever be  his  rank  by  birth,  or  whatever  his 
reputation  by  intellectual  excellence,  what 
can  he  do?   or  what  evil  can  he  prevent.' 
That  he  cannot  help  the  needy  is  evident ; 
he  has  nothing  to  spare.    But,  perhaps, 
bis  advice  or  admonition  may  be  uaelul. 
His  poverty  will  destroy    his    influence: 
many  more  can  find  that  he  is  poor,  than 
that  he  is  wise;  and  few  will  reverence  the 
understanding  that  is  of  so  little  advantage 
to  ittt  owner.    I  say  nothing  of  the  person- 
al wretchedness  of  a  debtor,  which,  how- 
ever, has  passed  into  a  proverb.    Of  riches 
it  is  not  necessary  to  write  the  praise.    Let 
it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  he  who 
has  monev  to  spare,  has  it  always  in  his 
power  to  benefit  others;  and  of  such  power 
m  good  man  must  always  be  desirous. 

'^  I  am  pleased  with  your  account  of 
£a8ter  K  We  shall  meet,  I  hope,  in  au- 
tumn, both  well  and  both  cheerful ;  and 
part  each  the  better  for  the  other's  com- 
pany. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
well,  and  to  the  young  charmers.    I  am, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'' 


["to   MRS.    TBRALE. 

*  Loodoo,  4Ui  Jone,  17113. 

Tj^gtff^         "Wisely  was  it  said  by  him 

vol.  uup*    ^^^  **>^  >^  ^^^>  ^^^^  ^^is  workl  is 
M<«  249,     alt  ups  and  downs.    You  know, 

'^^  dearest  lady,  that  when  I  pressed 

yoor  hand  at  parting,  I  was  rather  down. 

\Vhea  I  eaipe  nither,  I  ate  my  dinner  well, 

but  vras  so  harassed  by  the  cough,  that 

Mr.    Strahan  said,    it  was  an  extremity 

tv^hich  he  coubl  not  have  believed  *  without 

the  sensible  and  true  avouch '  of  his  own 

observation.     I  was  indeed  almost  sinking 

under  it,  when  Mrs.  Williams  happened  to 

cry  out  that  such  a  cough  should  be  stilled 

<  Wliieh  I  cetebratad  in  the  Church  of  England 
'iiapel  at  Edtnbaxgb,  founded  by  Lord  Chief 
laroa  SoiiUi,  ofreqwelabls  snd  pious  memory. — 
loei 


by  opium  or  any  moans.  I  took  yester^ 
day  half  an  ounce  of  bark,  and  knew  not 
whether  opium  would  counteract  it,  but 
remembering  no  prohibition  in  the  medical 
books,  and  knowing  that  to  quiet  the  cough 
with  opium  was  one  of  Lawrence's  last  or- 
ders, I  took  two  grains,  which  gave  me  not 
sleep  indeed,  but  rest,  and  that  rest  has 
given  me  strength  and  courage. 

<<  This  morning  to  my  bed-side  came 
dear  Sir  Bichard  [Jebb].  I  told  him  of 
the  opium,  and  he  approved  it,  and  told 
me,  if  I  went  to  Oxford,  which  he  rather 
advised,  that  i  should  strengthen  the  consti- 
tuiion  by  the  bark,  tame  the  cough  with 
opium,  keep  the  body  open,  and  support 
myself  by  lioeral  nutriment. 

*<  As  to  the  journey  I  know  not  that  it 
will  be  necessary — deiine  moUium  Umdem 
qiuemlarum." 

««8iiiidft7,  8th  Jane*,  1711. 

"  I  have  this  day  taken  a  passage  to  Ox* 
ford  for  Monday — ^not  to  frisk,  as  yon  ex- 
press  it  with  very  unfeeling  irony,  but  to 
catch  at  the  hopes  of  better  health.  The 
change  of  place  may  do  something.  To 
leave  the  house  wliere  so  much  has  been 
suffered  afibrds  some  pleasure.'' 

<Oxibid,  i2tii  JoM,  ins. 

"  I  find  no  particular  salubritv  in  this 
air;  my  respiration  is  very  laborious;  my 
appetite  is  good,  and  my  sleep  commonly 
long  and  quiet;  but  a  very  little  motion 
disables  me. 

<<  I  dine  to-day  with  Dr.  Adams,  and  to- 
morrow with  Dr.  We  therein.  Yesterday 
Dr.  Edwards  4  invited  some  men  from 
Exeter  college,  whom  I  liked  very  well. 
These  variations  of  company  help  the  mind, 
though  they  cannot  do  much  for  the  body. 
But  the  body  receives  some  help  from  a 
cheerful  mind." 

**  Oxlbnl,  nth  Jane,  1782. 

**  Oxford  has  done,  I  think,  what  for  the 
present  it  can  do,  and  I  am  going  slylv  to 
take  a  place  in  the  coach  for  WranesJay, 
and  you  or  my  sweet  Q^eeney  will  fetch 
me  on  Thursday,  and  see  what  you  can 
make  of  me. 

"  To-day  I  am  going  to  dine  with  Dr. 
Wheeler,  and  to-morrow  Dr.  Edwards  has 
invited  Miss  Adams  and  Miss  More.  Yes- 
terday I  went  with  Dr.  Edwards  to  his 
living.  He  has  really  done  all  that  he 
could  do  for  my  relief  or  entertainment, 
and  really  drives  me  away  by  doing  too 
much."] 

*  [Mrs.  Piozzi  had  miadated  this  letter  8th  Jaly, 
and  consequently  misplaced  it — ^Eo.] 

>  [Master  of  Univeisity  College.  See  anUf 
vol.  L  p.  523. — Eo.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  200.--Ed.] 
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*'  TO   MB.   PBRKIHB. 

"ssthJoir,  1181; 

*<  Dbab  nxi — ^I  ftm  much  pleased  that  you 
are  going  a  very  long  journey,  which  may 
by  proper  conduct  restore  your  health  and 
prolong  your  life. 

**  Observe  these  rules: 

"  1.  Turn  all  csre  out  of  your  head  as 
soon  as  you  mount  the  chaise. 

<*  3.  Do  not  think  about  iVugslity;  your 
health  is  worth  more  than  it  can  cost. 

**  8.  Do  not  continue  any  day's  journey 
to  fatigue. 

**  4.  Take  now  and  then  a  day's  rest 

**  5.  Oet  a  smart  sea-sickness,  if  you  can. 

"  6.  Cast  away  all  anxiety,  and  keep 
your  mind  easy. 

*'  This  last  direction  is  the  principal ; 
with  an  unquiet  mind,  neither  exercise, 
nor  diet,  nor  physick,  can  be  of  much  use. 

"I  wish  vou,  dear  sir,  a  prosperous 
journey,  and  a  happy  recovery.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate,  humble 
servant,  <*  Sam.  Johnson.'* 


<< 


TO  JAMBS    B08WBLL,    BSQ. 

'»S4lhAl|fi«rt,17aS. 

'<  DuAR  SIR, — Being  uncertain  whether  I 
should  have  any  call  this  autumn  into  the 
country,  I  did  not  immediately  answer  your 
kind  letter.  I  have  no  call;  but  if  you  de- 
sire to  meet  me  at  Ashbourne,  I  believe  I 
can  come  thither;  if  you  had  rather  come 
to  London,  1  can  stay  at  Streatham:  take 
your  choice. 

"This  year  has  been  very  heavy. 
From  the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle 
of  June,  I  was  battered  by  one  disorder 
after  another  1  I  am  now  very  much  re- 
covered, «Dd  hope  still  to  be  better.  What 
happiness  it  is  that  Mrs.  Bosweli  has  es- 
caped. 

"  My  Lives  are  reprinting,  and  I  have 
forjfotten  the  authour  of  Gray's  character  i : 
write  immediately,  and  it  may  be  perhaps 
yet  inserted. 

"  Of  London  or  Ashbourne  you  have 
your  free  choice;  at  any  place  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you.    i  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  the  SOth  Auo^ust,  I  informed  him 
that  my  honoured  father  had  died  that 
mornine;  a  complaint  under  which  he  had 
lon^  laboured  having  suddenly  come  to  a 
crisis,  while  I  was  upon  a  visit  at  the  seat 
of  Sir  Charles  Preston,  from  whence  I  had 
hastened  the  day  before,  upon  receiving  a 
letter  by  express. 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  BSQ. 

u  London,  7tb  Sept.  I7IS. 

*'  Dear  sir, — I  have  struggled  through 


1  The  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  vkwr  of  St  Ghivisi, 
Comwttll. — ^BoswRLx. 


this  year  with  so  much  hifinnity  of  bodj, 
and  such  strong  impressioni  of  the  fnplitf 
of  life,  that  death,  whenever  it  tppetn,  fiUi 
me  with  melancholy ;  and  I  casnol  heir 
without  emotion  of  tne  removal  of  toy  ose, 
whom  I  have  known,  into  another  lUte. 

"  Your  father's  death  had  e? eiy  6nm- 
stance  that  could  enable  you  to  betr  it ;  it 
was  at  a  mature  age,  and  it  was  expected ; 
and  as  his  general  life  had  been  piow,  hig 
thoughts  had  doubtless  for  many  ytu%  pnt 
been  turned  upon  eternity.  That  jou  did 
not  find  him  sensible  must  doubtleai  griefp 
you  ;  his  disposition  towards  yon  wia  qb- 
doubtedly  that  of  a  kind,  though  not  of  i 
fbnd  father.  Kindness,  at  least  aetotl,  ii 
in  our  power,  but  fondness  is  not;  aodifby 
negligence  or  imprudence  you  had  ei- 
tineuished  his  fondness,  be  cooM  not  at 
wiD  rekindle  it  Nothing  then  remtioed 
between  you  but  mutual  forgivraw  of 
each  other's  faults,  and  mutual  doire  of 
each  other's  happiness. 

<<  I  shall  k>ng  to  know  his  final  diipoaitioB 
of  his  fortune. 

**  Tou,  dear  sir,  have  now  i  new  iti> 
tion,  and  have  therefore  new  caret,  vA 
new  employments.  Life,  ss  Cowley  seriM 
to  say,  oueht  to  resemble  t  weltHsrdend 
poem;  of  which  one  rule  generallj  receind 
IS,  that  the  exordium  should  be  aimpk,  ind 
should  promise  httle.  Begin  yoor  oew 
course  of  life  with  the  least  show,  and  tbe 
least  expense  possible:  you  mayatpleMOR 
increase  both,  but  you  cannot  eaailydioiD' 
ish  them.  Do  not  think  your  estate  vw 
own,  while  any  man  can  call  opoD  ?(ra  lor 
money  which  you  cannot  pay :  the  rem,  b^ 
ffin  with  timorous  parsimony.  Let  it  be  voir 
first  care  not  to  be  in  any  man's  debt 

"  When  the  thoughts  sre  extended  to  i 
future  state,  the  present  life  seema  bardl; 
worthy  of  all  those  principles  of  conduct 
and  maxims  of  prudence  which  one  genm- 
tion  of  men  has  transmitted  to  anotlier;  Vst 
upon  a  closer  view,  when  it  is  peieei^ 
how  much  evil  is  produced  and  bow  ova 
ffood  is  impeded  by  embarraflsmefit  iw 
distress,  and  how  little  room  ihtnve^^^ 
of  poverty  leave  for  the  exercise  of  virwe, 
it  grows  manifest  thRt  the  bonndles  m^ 
tance  of  the  next  life  enforces  some  itts- 
tion  to  the  interests  of  this. 

'*  Be  kind  to  the  okl  servants,  and  ikbi* 
the  kindness  of  the  agents  sad  factoit 
Do  not  disgust  them  by  ssperitTt  <f  .^ 
welcome  gaiety,  or  apparent  map^<^ 
From  them  you  muat  Iwrn  the  real «»« 
of  your  afiairs,  the  characters  of  your  tea* 
ants,  and  the  value  of  your  lands. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mia. »» 
well.  I  think  her  expectotions  from  air  and 
exercise  sre  the  best  that  abe  csn  fonn.  l 
hope  she  vdll  live  long  and  happily* 

"  I  forgot  whether  I  toW  yon  that  iUs^ 
has  been  here.    We  dined  chceifsDj  ^ 
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getber.    I  entertained  lately  «  young  gen- 
tleman from  Corrichatachin. 

**  I  received  your  letters  only  this  morn- 
ing.   I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

In  answer  to  my  next  letter^  I  received 
one  from  him,  dissuading  me  from  hasten- 
ing to  him  as  I  had  proposed.  What  is 
proper  for  puhlication  is  the  following  par- 
agraph, equally  just  and  tender: 

**  One  expense,  however,  I  would  not 
have  you  to  spare :  let  nothing  be  omitted 
that  can  preserve  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  it 
should  be  necessary  to  transplant  her  for  a 
time  into  a  softer  climate,  she  is  the  prop 
and  stay  of  your  life.  How  much  must 
your  children  suffer  by  losing  her! " 

My  wife  was  now  so  much  convinced  of 
his  sincere  friendship  for  me,  and  regard  for 
her,  that  without  any  suggestion  on  my 
part,  she  wrote  him  a  very  polite  and  grate- 
ful letter. 

"dr.   JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  BOSWELL. 

**  London,  7Ua  fieptember,  1782. 

'*  Dbae  laot, — I  have  not  oflen  received 
•o  much  pleasure  as  from  your  invitation  to 
Auchinleck.  The  journey  thither  and 
back  is,  indeed,  too  great  for  the  latter  part 
of  the  year;  but  if  my  health  were  fully  re- 
covered, I  would  suffer  no  little  heat  and 
cold,  nor  a  wet  or  a  rough  road,  to  keep  me 
from  ^ou.  I  am,  indeed,  not  without  nope 
of  seeing  Auchinleck  again;  but  to  make  it 
a  pleasant  place  I  must  see  its  lady  well, 
•dd  brisk,  and  airy.  For  my  sake,  there- 
fore, among  many  greater  reasons,  take 
care,  dear  madam,  of^your  health,  spare  no 
expense,  and  want  no  attendance  that  can 
procure  ease  or  preserve  it.  Be  very  care- 
fol  to  keep  your  mind  quiet;  and  do  not 
think  it  too  much  to  give  an  account  of 
yoor  recovery  to,  madam,  yours,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

[Tn  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  ac- 

JJ^  eompanied  Mrs.  Thrale  to  Bri^ht- 

helmstone,  where,  having  got  a  httle 

French  print  of  some  people  skating,  with 

these  lines  written  under — 

«<  dor  an  mines  chryatal  Phyrer  condnit  lean  pas: 
Le  precipice  eit  sous  la  glace. 
Telle  eit  de  not  plaiun  la  Ugire  snrf&Ge: 
GlJMes,  mortcSa;  n'appayez  pes — '* 

ahe  beffged  translations  from  every  body. 
Dr.  Johnson  gave  her  this: 

**  O'er  ice  the  rapid  ■kaiter  flies, 

With  fport  above  and  death  below: 
Where  mischief  larks  in  gay  di^gniae, 
Tbns  li^idy  touch  and  quickly  go.*'] 

[The  following  letters  i  prove  how  con- 
1  [Conunaiiieated  by  J.  H.  Markland,  Esq — 


stant  and  zeatous  was  his  friendship  for 
Mr.  Lowe. 

**  TO  MR.  LOWB. 

**  3ad  OctolMr,  ITtl. 

"  Sir, — I  congratulate  you  on  the  .__ 
good  that  has  befallen  you.  I  al-  "^ 
ways  told  you  that  it  would  come.  I  would 
not,  however,  have  you  flatter  yourself  too 
soon  with  punctuality.  You  must  not  ex- 
pect the  other  half  year  at  Christmas.  You 
may  use  the  money  as  your  needs  require; 
but  save  what  you  can. 

"  You  must  undoubtedly  write  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  your  benefactor  in  your  own  name. 
I  have  put  something  on  the  other  side.  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*<  Sam.  Johnson.'* 


"to  lord  SOUTHWELL. 

"  Mt  lord, — The  allowance  which 


M& 


you  are  pleased  to  make  me,  I  receiv- 
ed on  the  by  Mr.  Paget.  Of  the  jo> 
which  it  brought  your  lordship  cannot  judge 
because  you  cannot  imagine  my  distress.  It 
was  long  since  I  had  known  a  morning  with- 
out solicitude  for  noon,  or  lain  down  at 
night  without  foreseeing  with  terror  the 
distresses  of  the  morning.  My  debts  were 
small  but  many ;  my  creditors  were  poor, 
and  therefore  troublesome.  Of  this  misery 
your  lordship's  bounty  has  given  me  sn  in- 
termission. May  your  lor<uhip  live  long  to 
do  much  good,  and  todo'lbr  many  what  you 
have  done  for,  my  lord,  your  lordship's,  &c. 

"  M.  Lowe."] 

'*T0  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  LoDdon,  7tii  December,  1782. 

**  Dear  sir, — Having  passed  almost  this 
whole  year  in  a  succession  of  disorders,  I 
went  in  October  to  Brighthelmstone,  whith- 
er I  came  in  a  state  of  so  much  weakness 
that  I  rested  four  times  in  walking  between 
the  inn  and  the  lodging.  By  physick  and 
abstinence  I  grew  better,  and  am  now  rea- 
sonably easy,  though  at  a  sreat  distance 
from  health.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that 
health  begins,  afler  seventy,  and  long  before^ 
to  have  a  meaning  difierent  from  that  which 
it  had  at  thirty.  But  it  is  culpable  to  mur- 
mur at  the  established  order  or  the  creation, 
as  it  is  vain  to  oppose  it.  He  that  lives 
must  grow  old;  and  he  that  would  rather 
grow  old  than  die  has  God  to  thank  for  the 
mfirmities  of  okl  age. 

"  At  your  long  silence  I  am  rather  angry. 
You  do  not,  since  now  you  are  the  head  of 
your  house,  think  it  worth  your  while  to  try 
whether  you  or  your  friend  can  live  longer 
without  writing;  nor  suspect,  afler  so  many 
years  of  friendship,  that  when  I  do  not  write 
to  you  I  forget  vou.  Put  all  such  useless 
jealousies  out  of'^your  head,  and  disdain  to 
regulate  your  own  practice  by  the  practice 
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of  another,  or  b^  an^  other  principle  than 
the  desire  of  doing  right. 

"  Your  economy,  I  suppose,  begins  now 
to  be  settled;  your  expenses  are  adjusted  to 
your  revenue,  and  all  your  people  in  their 
proper  places.  Resolve  not  to  be  poor. 
Whatever  you  have,  spend  less.  Poverty 
is  a  mat  enemy  to  human  happiness:  it 
certainly  destroys  libertv;  and  it  makes 
some  virtues  impracticable,  and  others  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

"  Let  me  know  the  history  of  your  life 

since  your  accession  to  your  estate; — how 

many  houses,  how  many  cows,  how  much 

land  in  vour  own  hand,  and  what  bargains 

you  maKe  with  your  tenants. 

•         •       •        •        •        • 

"  Of  my  *  Lives  of  the  Poets'  they  have 
printed  a  new  edition  in  octavo,  I  hear,  of 
three  thousand.  Did  I  give  a  set  to  Lord 
Hailes.^  If  I  did  not,  I  will  do  it  out  of 
these.  What  did  you  make  of  all  your 
copy? 

"  Mrs.  Thrale  and  the  three  misses  are 
DOW,  for  the  winter,  in  Argyll-street.  Sir 
Joshua  Refolds  has  been  out  of  order,  but 
is  well  again;  and  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  af- 
fectionate humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Jobkbok." 

**T0   PR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

•^Ediaboivh,  90th  Dec  1719. 

**  Dear  sib, — I  was  made  happy  by  your 
kind  letter,  which  ^ave  us  the  agreeable 
hopes  of  seeing  you  in  Scotland  again. 

"  I  am  much  flattered  by  the  concern 
you  are  pleased  to  take  in  my  recovery.  I 
am  better,  and  hope  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  convince  you  by  my  attention, 
of  how  much  consequence  I  esteem  your 
health  to  the  world  and  to  myself.  I  re- 
main, sir,  with  grateful  respect,  your  obliged 
and  obedient  servant, 

"  Masoaret  Boswell." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  had  made  a 
very  material  alteration  with  respect  to 
Johnson's  reception  in  that  family.  The 
manly  authority  of  the  husband  no  longer 
eurb«i  the  lively  exuberance  of  the  lady; 
and  as  her  vanity  had  been  fully  gratified, 
by  having  the  Colossus  of  Literature  attach- 
ed to  her  for  many  years,  she  graduallv  be- 
came less  assiduous  to  please  him.  Wheth- 
er  her  attachment  to  mm  was  already  divid- 
ed by  another  object,  I  am  unable  to  ascer- 
tain; but  it  is  plain  that  Johnson's  penetra- 
tion was  alive  to  her  neglect  or  forced  at- 
tention; for  on  the  6th  of  October  this  year 
we  find  him  making  a  "  parting  use  of  the 
library  "  at  Streatham,  and  prononncinff  a 
prayer  which  he  compoiaed  on  leaving  Mr. 
Thraie's  family. 

"  AJmiehty  God,  Father  of  all  mercy, 
help  me  by  thy  grace,  that  I  may,  with 


humble  and  sincere  thtakftilneii,  leooBlia 
the  comforts  and  conveniemesivld^  Ikire 
enjoyed  at  this  place;  and  that  I  maj  migD 
them  with  holy  submission,  eqoattjrtnianf 
in  thy  protection  when  thou  givetf  lod 
when  thou  takest  away.  Htve  mercy  vpoa 
me,  O  Lord  I  have  mercy  upon  me! 

<<  To  thy  fatherly  protectioo,  0  Lori,  I 
commend  this  family.  Bkm,  guide,  lod 
defend  them,  that  they  may  sopusthioaih 
this  world,  as  finally  to  enjoy  in  thy  pl^ 
sence  everlasting  happincM,  for  Jems 
Christ's  sake.    Amen.^ 

One  cannot  read  this  prayer  withoHtatte 
emotions  not  very  favoursble  to  the  lady 
whose  conduct  occssioned  it  i. 

The  next  day,  October  7,  be  mide  the 
following  memorandum: 

"  I  was  called  early.  I  packed  vp  or 
bundles,  and  used  the  foregoing  prayer,  win 
my  morning  devotions  somewhtt,  I  think, 
enlarged.  Being  earlier  than  tbefamilT, 
I  read  St.  Paul's  farewell  in  the  Acta,  lod 
then  read  fortuitously  in  the  Goqiels,  which 
was  my  parting  use  of  the  library." 

And  in  one  of  his  menionuidqiD-loob  I 
find,  "  Sunday,  went  to  chuith  tt  SocM- 
ham.     TetMUo  vaUdixi  ewn  oiedo." 

He  met  Mr.  Philip  Metcalfe  oneo  it  Sv 
Joshua  Reynolds's  and  other  plioes,  m 
was  a  good  deal  with  him  at  BrighthelDitoiK 

this  autumn,  being  pleased  at  once  with  m 
excellent  table  and  animated  ooa?cmtioa 
Mr.  Metcalfe  showed  him  ^t  mpcctt 
and  sent  him  a  note  that  he  might  h^T^ 
use  of  his  carriage  wheaever  be  pkt**- 
Johnson  (Sd  October,  178ft)  retwooi  um 
polite  answer:  "  Mr.  Johnson  is  veiynon 
obliged  by  the  kind  ofiex  of  the  canitfr. 
but  he  has  no  desire  of  using  Mr.  Netesllr^ 
carriage,  except  when  he  can  baw  the  pjft* 
sure  of  Mr.  Metcalfe's  eoopai^."  Ur. 
Metcalfe  could  not  but  be  higbiv  pkijn 
that  his  company  was  thus  valueii  by  Jobfr 
son,  and  he  frequently  attended  bimioa^ 
ings.  They  also  went  together  to  Chicha- 
ter,  and  they  visited  Petworth*  iB^  ^ 
dry,  the  venerable  seat  of  the  Lordi  Mob- 
tacute«.  "Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "laboajdy 

'  [Mr.  Bosweirs  diiljke  of  M«.  ThrdeV^ 
him  here  into  a  series  of  bhmdenaad  ib»^[^ 
tatioiis.  Dr.  Johnson  meant  nothiqg  of  win  ^r. 
Boewell  attribotes  to  him— he  makci  a  f^ 
use  of  the  librofy^makm  a  wile*^^  *  * 
ehureht  and  preDonDces  a  pmycr  od  ^'''''irM 
place  whero  he  had  enjoyed  to  oiadi  csg""^ 
fMt  becaiise  Mis.  Thiale  made  him  Iw  w**^ 
there,  but  becaase  ahe^  aod  he  icith  her,  «et 


leaving  Streatham.  We  shan  see  by  and  ^^ 
when  Mr.  Boswell  canie  to  town,  ***. •'v' 
irfier  thi$,  he  found  bis  friend  ^oaupfitfe*  ■ 
Mrs.  Thrale**  new  raaideoGe   in  Aifitt-^""''' 


Ed.] 
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toatay  here  ibiir-«ul-twaAt^  boon.    We 
866  hnre  how  our  ancestors  lived.'' 

That  his  curioeity  was  still  unabated  ap- 
pears from  two  letters  to  Mr.  John  Nichols, 
of  the  10th  and  30th  of  October  this  year. 
In  one  he  says,  *'  I  have  looked  into  your 
*  Anecdotes,'  and  you  will  hardly  thank  a 
lover  of  lit^raiy  h»tor^  for  telling  you  that 
he  has  been  much  informed  and  gratified. 
I  wish  you  would  add  your  own  discoveries 
and  intelligence  to  those  of  Dr.  Rawlinson  i, 
and  undertake  the  Supplement  to  Wood. 
Think  of  it."  In  the  other,  « I  wish, 
air,  you  coukl  obtain  soma  fuller  informal 
tion  of  Jortina,  Markland^,  and    Thirl- 

1798]  been  teiaUy  dolroyed  by  fire.--BllAi.ONS. 
[There  is  a  popnlsr  mpeotitioB  tbst  thii  inberit- 
aaea  ie  aetmrsedf  for  haviag  beea  part  of  the 
plimder  of  the  chnreh  at  the  Di$solntwn;  and 
lameatable  acckieata  ha?e  aiven  coante- 
to  the  vulgar  prejudice.  When  the  Editor 
the  raina  of  Cowdray  twenty  yean  ago,  he 
wa«  remioded  (in  addltiou  to  older  atoriee)  that 
the  curse  of  fire  and  water  bad  recently  fallen 
on  Cowdray;  its  ooUe  owner,  Viaconnt  Montague, 
the  last  male  of  his  ancient  race,  havbg  been 
drowned  in  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhansen,  within  a 
lew  days  of  the  destraclion  of  Cowdray:  and  the 
good  folks  of  the  neighbonrhood  did  not  scruple  to 
pfophesy  that  it  would  tnm  out  a  fatal  inheritance. 
At  that  pcnod  the  present  poasesMNr,  Mr.  Poyntz, 
who  had  married  Lord  Montague's  sister  and  heir- 
eaa,  had  two  sons,  who  seemed  destined  to  mherit 
Cowdray;  bat,  oii  the  7th  July,  1815,  these  young 
gontleman  boatkig  off  Bognor  with  their  father  on 
a  very  fiae  day,  the  boat  was  unaccountably  up- 
set, and  the  two  youths  perished;  and  thus  was 
oaee  more  fulfilled  the  forebodings  of  superstV- 
tioa.  See  some  earioos  observatioBs  on  the  sub- 
jecloftha  fatality  attending  the  inheritance  of 
confiscated  charcb  property  in  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
maa's  Treatae  on  the  *'  History  and  Fall  of  Sac- 
rilege."—Ed.] 

'  [Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson,  an  eminent  antujua- 
IT,  and  a  great  benefactor  to  the  Univeisity  of 
Oxlbrd.  He  founded  the  Anglo-Saxon  professor- 
ship there,  and  bequeathed  to  it  all  his  collection 
ofMSS.,  medals,  antiquities,  and  curiosities,  and 
nmongn.  them  large  collections  for  a  supplement 
to  Wood's  Athena  Oxoniemest  to  which  Dr. 
JoJMsoo  Kfom.     He  died  in  1764,  M.  65.— £d.] 

*  [Dr.  John  iortb,  a  vohtmiaoeB  and  lespeet- 
abl«  writer  on  general  sabjeela,  as  well  as  aa  em- 
tnent  divine.  He  died  in  August,  1770,  Arch- 
deacon of  London  and  Viear  of  Keosinglon;  whera 
has  piety  and  charity,  greater  even  than  his  great 
lenmiog  and  lalentt,  are  still  rameiebered.  His 
laeottie  epitaph  io  Keaeingten  choiehyaid,  dieta- 
•od  by  hifflself,  contains  a  new  tvn  of  that 
cfaoufot  whieh  most  bo  comoKm  to  all  epitaphs, 
~^*  Johaanee  Jkirtki  inorlalis  esse  desiit,  A.  S. 
1770,  set.  72.'*  John  Jortm  eeaood  to  he  mor- 
iai,  Ifcc^ED.] 

>  [Jevemiah  Markland  was  an  emineot  critic, 
paitiettlarlj  io  Greek  titeratore;  but  the  shyness 
of  his  dispoaitMB  and  the  almost  ascetie  sectasion 
«»f  bit  loi^  lifo  limited  at  once  his  utility  and  his 


hy^.    They  were  three  contemporaries  of 
great  eminence." 
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TO  SIR  JOSHUA  RBTNOLDS. 

^  Brishdiehnstooe,  l4Ui  Not.  178S.    t 

Deab  fin, — I  heard  yesterday  of  your 
late  disorder,  and  should  think  ill  of  myself 
if  I  had  heard  of  it  without  alarm.  I  heard 
likewise  of  yow  recovery,  which  I  sincerely 
wish  to  he  complete  and  peinanent.  Your 
country  has  been  in  danger  of  losing  one  of 
its  hrightest  ornaments,  and  I  of  losing  one 
of  my  oldest  and  kindest  friends;  hut  I  hope 
you  will  still  live  long,  for  the  honour  of  tne 
nation;  and  that  more  enjoyment  of  your 
elegance,  your  intelligence,and  your  henevo* 
lence  is  still  reserved  for,  dear  air,  your  most 
affectionate,  &c.  "  Sam.  Johjtsoh." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Wilson  ^  having  dedi- 
cated to  him  his  <<  Archaeological  Dictiona- 
ry," that  mark  of  respect  was  thiM  acknow- 
lodged: 

"TO   THE   RKYKREND   SIR.   WILSON, 

**CLITHBaOS,  LAKCASHiaS. 

-  Silt  December,  iTtt. 
"  Revkrsnd  sir, — ^That  I  have  long 
omitted  to  return  you  thanks  for  the  honour 
conferred  upon  me  by  your  dedication,  I 
entreat  you  with  great  earnestness  not  to 
consider  as  more  laulty  than  it  is.  A  very 
importunate  and  oppresaive  disorder  has  for 
some  time  debarred  me  from  the  pleasures 
and  obstructed  me  in  the  duties  of  life. 
The  esteem  and  kindneea  of  wise  and  good 
men  is  one  of  the  last  pleasures  which  1  can 
he  content  to  lose;  and  gratitude  to  those 
from  whom  this  pleasure  is  received  is  a 
duty  of  which  I  hope  never  to  be  reproach- 
ed  with  the  final  neglect.  I  therefore  now 
return  you  thanks  for  the  notice  which  I 
have  received  from  you,  and  which  I  consi- 
der as  giving  to  my  name  not  only  more 
bulk,  but  more  weight;  not  only  aa  extend- 
ing its  superficies,  hut  as  increasing  its  value. 


fame.— See  ante,  p.  258.    Ho  died  in  1776,  ct. 
88 ^Ed.] 

*  [Styan  Thniby ;  a  critic  of  at  least  as  moeh 
reputation  as  be  deserves.  Ho  studied  snceessivo- 
ly  divinity,  medicinn,  and  law.  He  seems  to 
bare  been  of  a  temper  at  once  perveiso  and  ind<v-  ^ 
lent,  and  to  have  dioHned  and  diigraced  his  talents 
by  habits  of  intoxication.  He  complains,  in  a 
strain  of  self-satisfaction,  that  "  when  a  man 
(meaning  himself)  thus  towers  by  intellectual  ex- 
altation above  hie  contemporaries,  he  is  rep- 
resented as  drunken,  or  laxy,  or  eofrieioue.'* 
He  died  in  1753,  at  61.— Ed.] 

*  [A  just  and  concise  eharacter  of  Mr.  Wtbon 
is  giveo  by  Dr.  Whitaker  in  the  dedication  of  a 
pl^,  in  the  History  of  Whalley.  *<  Viro  Roto- 
rendo  Thomas  Wilson  STB  eecleM  de  Clitheroe, 
ministro — aodali  jucundianmo— «r^«ioxry«  inslipu 
— feliei  jovenum  iastitnloii."  SEI  Wusaa  dSsd 
in  1818,  aged  sixty-eeven.— J.  H.MAnxi.Axn>.] 
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Your  book  was  evidently  wanted,  and  will, 
I  hope,  find  its  way  into  the  school;  to 
whicn,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  confine 
it;  for  no  man  has  so  much  skill  in  ancient 
rites  and  practices  as  not  to  want  it  As  I 
suppose  myself  to  owe  part  of  your  kindness 
to  my  excellent  friend.  Dr.  Patten  i,  he  has 

1  [A  letter  from  Dr.  Patten  S  and  Dr.  JohMon'i 
answer,  have  appeared  in  the  0€ntleman*s  Mag" 
the  la^  m  sabjoined. — ^Ed.] 


DR.  JOHiriON*B  ANSWER. 

»i4th  September,  1781. 
'  Dear  sir, — ^It  \b  so  long  nnce  we  passed 
any  time  together,  that  yon  may  be  allowed  to 
have  forgotten  some  part  of  my  character;  and  I 
know  not  upon  what  other  snppodtion  I  can  paas 
without  censore  or  complaint  the  ceremony  of 
year  address.  Let  me  not  trifle  time  in  words,  to 
which  while  we  speak  or  write  them  we  assign 
little  meaning.  Whenever  yon  favour  me  with  a 
letter,  treat  me  as  one  that  is  glad  of  yoor  kindness 
and  prond  of  yoor  esteem. 

**  The  papers  which  have  been  sent  for  my 
pemsal  I  am  ready  to  inspect,  if  yon  jodge  my 
Inspection  necessary  or  nsefol:  bnt,  indeed,  I  do 
not;  for  what  advantage  can  arise  from  it?  A 
dictionary  consists  of  independent  parts,  and  there- 
fore one  page  is  not  mnch  a  specimen  of  the  rest 
It  does  not  occur  to  me  that  I  can  give  any  sasist- 
ance  to  the  anthour,  and  for  my  own  interest  I 
resign  it  mto  your  hands,  and  do  not  suppose  that 
I  shall  ever  see  my  name  with  regret  where  you 
shall  think  it  proper  to  be  put 

*'  I  thmk  it,  however,  my  duty  to  inform  a 
writer  wbo  intends  me  so  great  an  honour,  that 
in  my  opinion  he  would  have  consulted  his  inter- 
est by  dedicating  his  work  to  some  powerful  and 
popular  neighbwir,  who  can  give  him  more  than 
a  name.  What  will  the  world  do  but  look 
on  and  laugh  when  one  scholar  dedicates  to 
another? 

"  If  I  had  been  consulted  about  this  Lexicon 
of  Antiquities  while  it  was  yet  only  a  design,  I 
should  have  recommended  rather  a  divisbn  of 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  particulars  into  three 
volumes,  than  a  combination  in  one.  The  He- 
brew part,  at  least,  I  would  have  wished  to  sepa- 
rate, as  it  might  be  a  very  popular  book,  of  which 
the  use  might  be  extended  from  men  of  learning 
down  to  &»  English  reader,  and  which  might 
become  a  concomitant  of  the  Fanvly  Bible. 

''  Wben  works  of  a  multifarious  and  extensive 
kind  are  undertaken  in  the  country,  the  necessaiy 
books  are  not  always  known.  I  remember  a  very 
learned  and  ingenious  cleigyman',  of  whom, 
wben  he  bad  published  notes  upon  the  Ptakos,  I 
inquired  what  was  his  opinion  of  Hammond's 
Commentarv,  and  was  answered,  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  it  As  this  gentleman  has  the 
opportunity  of  consulting  you,  it  needs  not  be 
BBpposed  that  he  has  not  heard  of  all  the  proper 

1  [Dr.  Thomas  Patten  had  been  a  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Ohriatl  CoUese,  A.  M.  1796,  D.  D.  1754.  He  waa  aftei^ 
words  Rector  of  Ghildry,  Berks,  where  he  died  28th  Feb- 
niaiy.  1790.— £d.] 

*  [flee  ante,  p.  $84,  aa  aUnsba  to  Mr.  Madffe*a  notes  on 
tte  nalma,  whence  Mr.  Chalmera  vary  imrtly  ooaeladea 
ttal  ^  Is  tha  paiaQn  niaaat.— En.] 


likewise  a  iuat  claim  to  my  •dmoiriBdf- 
ment,  whicn  I  hope  you,  air,  will  tniamit 
There  will  soon  appear  a  new  editioD  of 
my  Poetical  Biography:  if  you  wiU  accqit 
of  a  copy  to  keep  me  in  your  mind,  be  pbi> 
ed  to  let  me  know  how  it  may  be  conTeoi- 
ently  conveyed  to  yon.  This  picMit  k 
small,  but  it  is  given  with  good-witt  by,  ler- 
erend  sir,  your  most,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Jobvsov.'' 

"  In  178S  he  was  more  severely  liieted 
than  ever,  as  will  appear  in  the  coane  of 
his  correspondence;  but  still  the  same  u- 
dour  for  literature,  the  same  coiututpirtj, 
the  same  kindness  for  his  friends,  sod  tbe 
same  vivacity,  both  in  convemtioii  nd 
writing,  distinguished  him. 

[In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  howtm, 
his  health  had  improved  considenbly,  ■ 
appears  from  the  following  letter: 

('iMkMim 

"  Dear  sir, — ^It  was  not  insensibilitf  of 
your  kindness,  I  hope,  that  made  me  EttS- 
gent  of  answering  your  letter,  for  which  I 
now  return  you  thanks,  and  which  loosad- 
er  as  a  fVesh  proof  of  vour  regard. 

<*  I  am  better,  much  better,  and  am  DOt 
in  hope  of  being  gradually  well,  and  of  h^ 
ing  able  [to]  show  some  gratitude  for  the 
kindness  of  my  friends.  I  do  not  deipitf 
of  seeing  Oxford  in  the  summer,  iDdiio 
the  mean  time,  hope  now  and  then  to  «< 
you  here.    I  am ^  dear  sir,  your  most  obli^ 

"  Sam.  Johkiox."] 

Having  given  Dr.  Johnson  a  faH  wotA 
of  what  I  was  doing  at  Aochinleek,  in 
particularly  mentions  what  I  knew  wcm 
please  him,— my  having  brought  la  <» 
man  of  eighty-eight  from  a  lonely  eott^e 
to  a  comfortable  habitation  withia  myis- 
closures,  where  he  had  good  oei^^ 
near  to  him, — I  received  an  answer  in  Fw- 
ruary,  of  which  I  extract  what  fdkmi: 

"I  am  delighted  with  your  iccoantof 
your  activi^  at  Aucbinleck,  sod  wish  ih« 

hooka;  bnt  nnleas  he  is  near  soma  linn*  I  ^b** 
not  now  he  conld  perasa  Ihsm;  sad  if  hs  scsa- 
scions  that  hb  $upeUex  m  nmu  «V*^. . 
wonld  be  pradent  to  dalay  bii  pabBeSMs  u  l« 
defieiencas  may  be  anpphed. 

<*  It  seems  not  very  candid  to  kilt  •■f  "^ 
dons  of  imperfection  in  a  work  vkiek  I  k>**^ 
aeon, yet  what  I  have  said  oafbt <•  baaow* 
since  I  cannot  bnt  wiah  well  to  a  hsned  M 
who  has  elected  me  for  the  honoorof  adtdieM 
and  to  whom  I  am  indebCad  Ibr  a  uiiisiiwidii|« 
so  valuable  as  yonn.  And  I  beg  chst  I  aijjw 
lose  any  put  of  his  kindness,  wbiek  I  ^^'T^, 
with  renectlnl  gmtilode.  Of  yoa,  ^ ''J 
entieat  that  yon  will  nerar  agaia  Uff^  ^  * 
loqg  a  tioM  your  most  hambla  aanaal, 

"  SamvsI'  Jtajfio^ 
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old  gendeman,  whom  you  hayeso  kindly 
removed,  may  live  long  to  promote  your 
proaperity  by  hia  prayera.  Tou  have  now  a 
new  character  and  new  dntiee:  tliink  on 
them  and  practise  them. 

'<  Make  an  impartial  estimate  of  your 
revenue;  and  whatever  it  is,  live  upon  less. 
Resolve  never  to  be  poor.  Frugality  is  not 
only  the  basis  of  quiet,  but  of  beneficence. 
No  man  can  help  others  that  wants  help 
himself.  We  must  have  enough  before  we 
have  to  spare. 

**  I  am  fl^lsd  to  find  that  Mrs.  Boswell 
g^rows  well;  and  hope  that,  to  keep  her 
well,  no  care  nor  caution  will  be  omitted. 
May  vott  long  live  happily  together. 

'*  When  you  come  hither,  pray  bring 
with  you  Baxter's  Anacreon.  I  cannot  get 
that  edition  in  London  ^" 

On  Friday,  March  31,  having  arrived  in 
London  the  night  before,  I  was  ^lad  to  find 
him  at  Mrs.  Thrale's  house,  m  Argyll- 
street,  appearances  of  friend^ip  between 
them  being  still  kept  up.  I  was  shown  in- 
to his  room;  and  after  the  first  salutation 
he  said,  'M  am  s lad  you  are  come^  1  am 
very  ill."  He  looked  oale,  and  was  distress- 
ed with  a  difficulty  or  breathing;  hut  afler 
the  common  inquiries,  he  assumed  his  usual 
strong  animated  style  of  conversation. 
Seeing  me  now  for  the  first  time  as  a  lairdy 
or  proprietor  of  land,  he  hegan  thus:  "  Sir, 
the  superiority  of  a  country  gentleman  over 
the  people  upon  his  estate  is  very  agreea- 
ble; and  he  who  says  he  does  not  feel  it  to 
be  agreeable,  lies;  for  it  must  be  agreeable 
to  have  a  casual  superiority  over  those  who 
are  by  nature  equal  with  us."  Boswell. 
"  Yet,  sir,  we  see  ^reat  proprietors  of  land 
whoprefer  living  m  London."  Jonirsoir. 
**  Why,  sir,  the  pleasure  of  livin?  in  Lon- 
don, tifie  intellectual  superiority  Uiat  is  en- 
S'  yed  there,  may  counterbalance  the  other, 
esides,  sir,  a  man  may  prefer  the  state  of 
the  country  gentleman  upon  the  whole, 
and  yet  there  may  never  be  a  moment  when 
he  is  willing  to  make  the  change,  to  quit 
London  for  it."  He  said, "  It  is  better  to 
have  five  per  eerU.  out  of  land,  than  out  of 
money,  because  it  is  more  secure;  but  the 
readiness  of  transfer  and  promptness  of  in** 
terest  make  many  people  rather  choose  the 
funds.  ^  Nay,  there  is  another  disadvantage 
belonging  to  land,  compared  with  money: 
a  man  is  not  so  much  arraid  of  being  a  hard 
creditor,  as  of  being  a  hard  landlord.'* 
Boswell.  "  Because  there  is  a  sort  of 
kimily  connexion  between  a  landlord  and 
his  tenants."  Jounsok.  "  No,  sir;  many 
landlords  with  us  never  see  their  tenants. 

^  Dr.  Johnfloo  Bbonld  seem  not  to  have  soaght 
diligent] J  for  Buter's  Anacreon;  for  there  are 
two  editioni  of  that  book,  and  they  are  fre- 
qacBtly  foaad  in  tho  London  tale  cstdogaes. — 
Maloits. 


It  is  because,  if  a  landord  drives  away  his 
tenants,  he  may  not  get  others;  whereas 
the  demand  for  money  is  so  great,  it  may 
alwaya  be  lent" 

He  talked  with  regret  and  indignation  of 
the  factious  opposition  to  government  at 
this  time,  and  imputed  it  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  revolution.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  in  a  low 
voice,  having  come  nearer  to  me,  while  his 
old  prejudices  seemed  to  be  fermenting  in 
his  mind,  "  this  Hanoverian  family  is  isoUe 
here.  They  have  no  friends.  Now  the 
Stuarts  had  friends  who  stuck  by  them  so 
late  as  1745.  When  the  riffht  of  the  king 
is  not  reverenced,  there  will  not  be  rever- 
ence for  those  appointed  bv  the  king 3." 

His  observation  that  the  present  royal 
family  has  no  friends  has  been  too  much 
justified  by  the  very  ungrateful  behaviour  of 
many  who  were  under  great  obligations  to 
his  majesty :  at  the  same  time  there  are  hon- 
ourable exceptions;  and  the  very  next  year 
afler  this  conversation,  and  ever  since,  the 
king  has  had  as  extensive  as  generous 
support  as  ever  was  given  to  any  monarch, 
and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  ho  was  more  and  more  endeared  to  his 
people. 

He  repeated  to  me  his  verses  on  Mr. 
Levett,  with  an  emotion  which  gave  them 
full  efiect;  and  then  he  was  pleiued  to  say, 
"  You  must  be  as  much  with  me  as  you  can. 
You  have  done  me  good.  You  cannot 
think  how  much  better  I  am  since  you  came 
in." 

He  sent  a  message  to  acquaint  Mrs. 
Thrale  that  I  was  arrived.  I  had  not  seen 
her  since  her  husband's  death.  She  soon 
appeared,  and  favoured  me  with  an  invita- 
tion to  atay  to  dinner,  which  I  accepted. 
There  was  no  other  company  but  herself 
and  three  of  her  daughters,  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  I.    She  too  said  she  was  very  glad  I  was 

'  [Even  JohuoD's  mind  was  not  saperior  to 
early  prejudices.  When  he  was  yomig,  no  doobt 
there  was  a  great  body,  perhaps  the  numerical 
majority  of  the  nation,  who  were  opposed  to,  or, 
at  least,  not  cordial  to  the  Hanover  succession; 
but  the  events  of  1745  showed  how  small  in  num- 
ber and  how  weak  in  feeling  the  Jacobites  had 
become.  The  revolution,  no  doobt,  and  a  creat 
accession  of  strength  to  the  democratic  branch  of 
the  constitution — the  more  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  the  greater  spread  of  political  d»- 
cnasioo,  Ted  to  what  Dr.  Johnson  called  faetwn, 
to  the  American  revolt,  and  to  all  the  important 
consequences  which,  since  his  time,  have  resulted 
from  that  event;  amongst  which  is,  no  doubt,  the 
looking  upon  the  king  rather  as  the  first  magi$' 
trate  than  as  the  object  of  the  personal  reverence 
and  feudal  enthusiasm  of  former  days:  but  that 
Knyjaeobite  tendency,  or  any  doubt  of  the  right 
of  the  reigning  family,  entered  directly  into  the 
political  difficulties  of  the  period  in  question. 
Dr.  Johnson  could  not  have  dispassionately  believ- 
ed.—En.] 
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come:  for  she  waig'oiDg  to  Bath,  and  ahoold 
have  oeen  aorry  to  leave  Dr.  Johnson  be- 
fore I  came.  This  seemed  to  be  attentive 
and  kind;  and  I,  who  had  not  been  informed 
of  any  change  ^,  imagined  all  to  be  as  well  as 
formerly.  He  was  little  inclined  to  talk  at 
dinner,  and  went  to  sleep  after  it;  but  when 
he  joined  us  in  the  drawing-room  he  seemed 
revived,  and  was  again  himself. 

Talking  of  conversation,  he  said, "  There 
must,  in  the  first  place,  be  knowledge — 
there  must  be  materials;  in  the  second 
place,  there  must  be  a  command  of  words; 
in  the  third  place,  there  must  be  imagina- 
tion, to  place  things  in  such  views  as  they 
are  not  commonly  seen  in;  and,  in  the 
fourth  place,  there  must  be  presence  of 
mind,  and  a  resolution  that  is  not  to  be 
overcome  by  failures:  this  last  is  an  essen- 
tial requisite^  for  want  of  it  many  people 
do  not  excel  in  conversation.  Now  i  want 
it;  I  throw  up  tlie  game  upon  losing  a  trick." 
I  wondered  to  hear  him  talk  thus  of  himself, 
and  said, "  I  do  n't  know,  sir,  how  this  may 
be;  but  I  am  sure  you  beat  other  people's 
cards  out  of  their  hands*"  I  doubt  whether 
he  heard  this  remark.  While  he  went  on 
talking  triumphantly,  I  was  fixed  in  admi- 
ration, and  said  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  ^  O  for 
short-hand  to  take  this  down!"  "You'll 
carry  it  all  in  your  head,"  said  she:  ^  a  long 
head  is  as  good  as  short-hand." 

It  has  been  observed  and  wondered  at, 
that  Mr.  Charles  Fox  never  talked  with 
any  freedom  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  John* 
son;  though  it  is  well  known,  and  I  myself 
can  witness,  that  his  conversation  is  vari- 
ous, fluent,  and  exceedingly  agreeable. 
Johnson's  own  experience,  however,  of 
that  ffentleman's  reserve,  was  ast^Scient  rea- 
son tor  his  going  on  thus:  "  Fox  never  talks 
in  private  company:  not  from  any  determi- 
nation not  to  talk,  but  because  he  has  not 
the  first  motion.  A  man  who  is  used  to 
the  applause  of  the  house  of  commons  has 
no  wisn  for  that  of  a  private  company.  A 
man  accustomed  to  throw  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  if  set  down  to  throw  for  sixpence, 
would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  count  his  dice. 
Burke's  talk  is  the  ebullition  of  his  mind. 
He  does  not  talk  from  a  desire  of  distinction, 
but  because  his  mind  is  full  3." 

He  thus  curiously  characterised  one  of 
our  old  acquaintance:  "  •••••♦••3  is  a  good 

*  [Nor  waf  there,  hitherto,  any  visible  change. 
TWe  was,  as  yet,  no  sign  of  that  anbappy  insan- 
ity (for  it  seems  nothing  less)  which  produced 
Mn.  Thrale's  second  marriage:  see  ante^  p.  822, 
note, — ^Ed.] 

'  [This  may  seem  somewhat  at  variaace  with 
the  supposition  that,  in  a  former  passage,  anttt 
p.  I  SI,  Mr.  Bnrke  was  alluded  to;  but  we  have 
seen  how  often  Johnson  could,  in  such  matteis, 
edvnnce  contradictory  opinions. — Ed.] 

*  [Tliia  alludes  to  old  Mr.  Sheridan;  and  rrrol- 


man,  sir;  bnt  he isataiB  naa  tsd  t 
He,  however,  only  teUs  lies  of  visity;  of 
victories,   for  instance,  in  eoovnutiai, 
which  never  happened."    Thii  alfaidHl  to  • 
story,  which  I  nad  lepeated  fnm  thit  gni- 
tleman,  to  entertain  JohnsoB  witbitiwiU 
bravado.    "  This  Johnsoo,  sir,"  siid  he, 
"  whom  you  are  all  afraid  of,  will  ibriiik,ir 
you  come  close  to  him  in  aigamrat,  tad 
roar  as  loud  as  he.    He  ones  VHsUiMd 
the  paradox,  that  there  is  no  faetnty  Inrt  ii 
u  tility.    'Sir,'  said  I,  *  what  say  m  to  tiie 
peacock's  tail,  which  is  one  or  the  moit 
beautiful  objects  in  nature,  bat  would  bm 
as  much  utility  if  its  feathen  wcfciOof 
one  colour. '    He  ftU  what  I  lh»  prodwd, 
and  had  recourse  to  his  nrael  apediegt, 
ridicule;  exclaiming,  <  A  peacock kaii tiil, 
and  a  fox  has  a  tail: '  and  then  he  huntcat 
into  a  laugh.    '  Well,  sir,'  ssid  1,  with  i 
strong  voice,  k>oktng  him  full  in  the  fice, 
*  ^n  have  unkennelled  your  fin;  |Runi 
hun  if  you  dave.'    He  hlad  nott  worito 
say,  sir."    Jc^naon  told  me  that  tfaii «« 
fiction  from  beginning  to  end  i 

AAer  musinff  for  some  tine,  he  nid,  **  I 
wonder  how  I  should  have  soy  enenii^ 
for  I  do  harm  to  nobody^"  Botwiu. 
'<  In  the  first  place,  sir,  yov  will  be  pktMd 
to  recollect  tiiat  yon  set  out  with  ittsekiif 
the  Scotch;  so  you  got  a  whole  ottknibr 
your  enemies. "  Jobhsov.  "  Why,  I  i»w 
that  by  my  definition  of  osit  I  oeut  to 
vex  them.''  BoawKLL.  <'  Piay,  Wt  eu 
yom  trace  the  cause  of  your  antiptthjf  lo 
the    Scotch.'"     Jomrsair.     **!  canot, 


lecting  that  Boiwell  pnftu4$  to  hits 
oured  to  reconcile  him  with  Dr.  iohssoa,  «i 
cannot  bat  wonder  at  the  mstftf  ia  «hi^  ^ 
attempted  to  accomplish  that  objeeL~Ei>.1 

*  Were  I  to  insert  all  the  stoiies  whi^  hf* 
been  told  of  contests  boldly  matntimsH  with  hia< 
imaginary  victories  obtained  over  him,  oTicImI 
him  to  silence,  and  of  making  him  owb  thtf  hi 
antagonist  had  the  l>etter  of  him  h  aiginitf^  *! 
volnraes  wonld  swell  to  an  immodenti  ^ 
One  instance,  I  find,  has  cirenlated  both  a  cisr 
vernation  and  ki  print;  that  when  he  «siM  ** 
afiow  the  Scotch  writeia  to  have  BMrii,  ^  ^ 
D».  Rose,  of  Chiswiek,  Mserted,  thai  ha «« 
name  one  Sooteb  writer  whom  Dr.  Jshva  a^ 
self  woold  allow  to  have  wfitlsB  btciv  (h«  •? 
man  of  the  age;  and  apoa  Johosoa^  *i^T^ 
it  was,  awwered,  ««  Lerd  Bale»  whei  hteH 
the  wamnt  for  your  petiaa "  l'P**J^ 
Johnson,  stniek  with  the  repartee^  aebseh^ 
that  this  teat  tree.  U  baa  1  nsatiaMd  <  " 
Johnson.  *•  Sir,"  sakl  be^  »  if  B4Ni  «ii  (ha.  I 
never  heard  it*'*^08wai.u  . 

*  This  reflectioa  was  veiy  natoal  is  a  sm  * 
a  i^od  heart,  who  was  not  concioai  oT  tfj/^ 
will  to  mankind,  thoagh  the  tharp  sayay '^ 
were  sometimes  prodaoed  by  hw  dia'^^jj* 
and  vivacity,  which  be  perhaps  did  B<Hy*^ 
were,  I  am  afraid,  toe  oAea  rwusmhs^  ** 
mentnicnt — Bo*wrM.. 
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sir  .*'  BoswxLi.  **0\d  Mr.  Sheridan  says 
it  WM  because  they  «old  Chariea  the 
First.'*  JoBNSov*  <*Then,  sir,  old  Mr. 
Sheridan  has  found  out  a  very  good  rea- 
son.' 

Surely  the  most  obstinate  and  snlky  na- 
tionality, the  most  determined  aversion  to 
this  great  and  good  man,  must  be  cured, 
when  he  is  seen  thus  playing  with  one  of 
his  prepidices,  of  which  he  candidly  ad- 
mitted that  he  could  not  tell  the  reason.  It 
was,  however,  probably  owing  to  his  hav- 
ing had  in  his  view  the  worst  part  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  the  needy  adventurers 9, 
many  of  whom  he  thought  were  advanced 
above  their  merits  by  means  which  he  did 
not  approve.  Had  he  in  his  eariy  life  been 
in  Scotland,  and  seen  the  worthy,  sensible, 
independent  gentlemen,  who  live  rationally 
and  hospitably  at  home,  he  never  could 
have  entertained  such  unfavourable  and  un- 
just notions  of  his  fellow-subjectB.  And  ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  when  he  did  visit 
Scotland,  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  he 
was  fully  sensible  of  all  that  it  deserved,  as 
I  have  already  pointed  out  when  speak- 
ing of  his  ^  Journey  to  the  Western  Isl- 
ands." 

Next  day,  Saturday,  39d  March,  I  found 
him  still  at  Mrs.  Thrale's,  but  he  told  me 
that  he  was  to  go  to  his  own  house  in  the 
afternoon.  He  was  better,  but  I  perceived 
he  was  but  an  unrulv  patient;  for  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys,  who  visited  him,  while  I  was  with 
him,  said,  **  If  you  were  tractable,  sir,  I 
should  prescribe  for  you  " 

I  related  to  him  a  remark  which  a  re- 
spectable friend  had  made  to  me  upon  the 
tnen  state  of  government,  when  those  who 
had  been  long  in  opposition  had  attained  to 
power,  as  it  was  supposed,  against  the  in- 

*  [  Wbea  JohiMoa  anerted  lo  dirtinctly  that  he 
co«ld  not  traea  tha  canse  of  his  antipathy  to  the 
Seoteb,  it  may  seem  nnjuit  to  attribote  to  him  any 
B&enH  panonal  motire:   bat  it  b  the  eaenoe  of 

Ejndioe  to  be  uaconscioiia  of  its  caaBo;  and  the 
iter  is  oonviooed  in  his  own  mind  that  Johnson 
received  in  early  life  some  serioos  injury  or  affront 
IH>oa  the  Scotch.  If  Johnson^s  personal  histoiy 
dvringthe  years  1746  and  1746  were  known, 
•ooneSiing  woold  probably  be  fonnd  to  account 
ibr  this  (as  it  now  seems)  absord  national  aveiBion. 
— ^Ei>.] 

'   rrhis  can  hardly  have  been  the  cause.    Ma- 
ay  oi  Johnson's  earliest  associates  were  indeed 
•*  needy  Scotch  adTenturers; "  that  is,  there  were 
poor  adiolari,  indigent  men  of  education  and  tal- 
csbC,   who  brought  those  articles  to  the  London 
snaHcet,  as  Dr.  Johnson  himself  had  done.    Such 
wr^re  Sheik,  Stewart,  Maebean,  fcc.    But  John- 
Aoss  bad  no  avemioa  to  then  men:  on  the  oonr 
ttmry «  be  lived  with  them  in  fiuniliar  friendship, 
did  tfcem  aetire  kindnesses,  and  with  Maebean 
^%ri>o  seems  to  have  beea  the  mrmor  of  his  ear- 
iiatft  Iriesds)  he  oonlinned  in  tbe  kindest  interaonso 


to  faM  kit  hoar.--Gn.] 


cKnation  of  the  sovereign.  **  You  need  not 
be  uneasy,"  said  this  gentleman,  '<  about  the 
king,  ne  laughs  at  them  all ;  he  plays 
them  one  against  another."  Johmson. 
"  Do  n't  think  so,  sir.  The  kine  is  as  much 
oppressed  as  a  man  can  be.  If  he  plays 
them  one  against  another,  heieifw  nothmg." 

I  had  paid  a  visit  to  General  Oglethorpe 
in  the  morning,  and  was  told  by  him  that 
Dr.  Johnson  saw  company  on  Saturday- 
evenings,  and  he  would  meet  me  at  John- 
son^ that  night.  When  I  mentioned  thia 
to  Johnson,  not  doubting  that  it  wouki 
please  him,  as  he  had  a  great  value  for 
Oglethorpe,  the  fretfulness  of  his  disease  3 
unexpectedly  showed  itself ;  his  anger  sud- 
denly kindled,  and  he  said,  with  vehemence, 
"  Did  not  you  tell  him  not  to  come  ?  Am 
I  to  be  hunted  in  this  manner  ?  "  I  satisfied 
him  that  I  could  not  divine  that  the  visit 
would  not  be  convenient,  and  that  I  certain- 
ly could  not  take  it  upon  me  of  my  own  ac- 
cord to  forbid  the  general. 

I  found  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  evening  in 
Mrs.  Williams's  room,  at  tea  and  coffee 
with  her  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  were 
also  both  ill ;  it  was  a  sad  scene,  and  he 
was  not  in  a  very  good  humour.  He  said 
of  a  performance  mat  had  lately  come  out, 
^  Sir,  if  you  should  search  all  the  madhouses 
in  England,  you  would  not  find  ten  men 
who  would  write  so,  and  think  it  sense  *.** 

I  was  glad  when  General  Ogiethorpe'a 
arrival  was  announced,  and  we  left  the 
ladies.  Dr.  Johnson  attended  him  in  the 
parlour,  and  was  as  courteous  as  ever.  The 
general  said  he  was  busy  reading  the 
writers  of  the  middle  age.  Johnson  said 
they  were  very  curious.  Oglethorpe. 
"  The  house  of  commons  has  usurped  '  the 

'  [Johnson  evidently  suspected  that  BosweU, 
with  hu  usual  offidoosness,  had  invited  Oglethorpe 
to  this  unseasonable  visit  When  Johnson  chides 
his  over-aealoas  friend  for  such  inteimeddlii^, 
BosweU,  with  easy  self-complacency,  can  discov- 
er no  cause  for  the  reprimand  but  Johnson's  sick^ 
ness  or  ill-humour. — Ed.] 

*  [The  Editor  suq;iects  that  <*  Annus  Mirabilis; 
or,  the  Eventful  Year  1782,  an  Historical  Poem, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Tasker,  authour  of  the  Warlike 
Genius  of  Britain,"  (see  ante,  p.  204)  is  bare 
meant — En.] 

*  [What  could  General  Oglethorpe  mean  by 
saying  that  **  the  house  of  commons  had  U9urpA 
the  power  of  the  nation's  money  ?  "  Since  a 
house  of  commons  has  existed,  has  it  not  exercised 
the  power  of  the  nation's  money  ?  Then  when  he 
says  that  **  government  was  curied  on  by  corrupt 
influence,  instead  of  the  inherent  right  of  the 
king,"  he  must  mean,  if  he  means  any  thing, 
that  the  king  ought  to  rule  in  his  own  exclusive 
right,  and  by  his  own  despotic  will,  and  without 
the  aid  or  the  control  of  parliament,  whose  ssient 
to  the  measures  of  the  crown  must  be  obtained 
by  tri^iiefice  of  tome  kind,  or  anarchy  must  en- 
sue.   In  short,  if  Mr.  Boewdl  did  not  make  an 
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power  of  the  nation's  money  and  used  it  ty- 
rannically. Government  is  now  carried  on 
by  corrupt  influence,  instead  of  the  inherent 
right  or  the  king."  Jobfsok.  ''Sir, 
the  want  of  inherent  right  in  the  king 
occasions  all  this  disturbance.  What  we 
did  at  the  revolution  was  necessary  :  but  it 
broke  our  constitution  i."  Oglethorpe. 
«  My  father  did  not  think  it  necessary." 

On  Sundav,  S^  March,  I  breakfasted 
with  Dr.  Jonnson,  who  seemed  much  re- 
lieved, having  taken  opium  the  night  be- 
fore. He  however  protested  against  it,  as 
a  remedy  that  should  be  given  with  the  ut- 
most reluctance,  and  only  in  extreme  neces- 
sity. I  mentioned  how  commonly  it  was  used 
in  Turkey,  and  that  therefore  it  could  not  be 
BO  pernicious  as  he  apprehended.  He  grew 
warm,  and  said,  *'  Turks  take  opium,  and 
Christians  take  opium;  but  Russet,  in  his  ac- 
count of  Aleppo,  tells  us,  that  it  is  as  disgrace- 
ful in  Turkey  to  take  too  much  opium,  asit  is 
with  us  to  get  drunk.  Sir,  it  is  amazing 
how  things  are  exap^gerated.  A  gentleman 
was  lately  telling  m  a  company  where  I 
was  present,  that  in  France  as  soon  as  a 
man  of  fashion  marries,  he  takes  an  opera 
girl  into  keeping ;  and  this  he  mentioned 
as  a  general  custom.  *  Pray,  sir,'  said  I, 
'  how  many  opera  girls  may  there  be  ? ' 
He  answered,  '  About  fourscore.*  *  Well 
then,  sir,'  said  I, '  you  see  there  can  be  no 
more  than  fourscore  men  of  fashion  who 
can  do  this  V  " 

Mrs.  Desmoulins  made  tea ;  and  she  and 
I  talked  before  him  upon  a  topick  which  he 
had  once  borne  patiently  from  me  when  we 
were  by  ourselves, — his  not  complaining  of 
the  world,  because  he  was  not  called  to 
some  great  office,  nor  had  attained  to  great 
wealth.  He  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  I 
confess  with  some  justice,  and  commanded 
us  to  have  done.     '<  Nobody,"  said  he, 

erroneous  note.  General  Oglethorpe  talked  non- 
■ense,  which  indeed  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
this  amiable  and  gaimloas  old  gentleman  some- 
times did. — ^Ed.] 

'  I  have,  in  my  "  Jonmal  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,**  fally  expreesed  my  sentiments  upon 
this  snbject  The  revolution  was  necessary,  but 
not  a  subject  for  glory ;  because  it  for  a  long 
time  blasted  the  generous  feelings  of  loyalty. 
And  noWy  when  by  the  benignant  effect  of  time 
the  present  royal  family  are  established  in  our 
affections f  how  unwise  is  it  to  revive  by  celebra- 
tions the  memory  of  a  shock,  which  it  would  surely 
have  been  better  that  our  constitution  had  not  re- 
quired ! — ^BOSWXLL. 

'  [Yes,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
were  fourscore  persons  whom  the  society  of  Paris 
would  admit  to  be  strictly  and  par  excellence 
men  of  fashion.  The  fiict,  thus  expressed  with 
colloquial  latitude,  was  substantially  true;  one  of 
these  degrading  connexions  was  considerod  essen- 
tial to  those  who  pretended  to  the  tide  of  a  man 
of  fashion, — Ed,  ] 


"  has  a  right  to  talk  in  this  mannef,  to 
bring  before  a  man  his  own  charaeter,  and 
the  events  of  his  life,  when  he  doei  not 
choose  it  should  be  done.  I  never  have 
sought  the  world ;  the  world  was  not  to 
seek  me.  It  is  rather  wonderful  that  lo 
much  has  been  done  for  me.  All  the  com- 
plaints which  are  made  of  the  world  are  oa- 
just  I  never  knew  a  man  of  merit  neglect- 
ed :  it  was  generally  bv  his  own  fault  tiut 
he  failed  of  success.  A  man  may  hide  hii 
head  in  a  hole  :  he  may  go  into  the  coantry, 
and  publish  a  book  now  and  then,  wkich 
nobody  reads,  and  then  complain  he  is  neg- 
lected. There  is  no  reason  why  any  ptrr- 
son  should  exert  himself  for  a  man  who  his 
written  a  good  book  :  he  has  not  written  it 
for  any  individual.  I  may  as  well  make  i 
present  to  the  postman  who  brings  me  a 
letter.  When  patronage  was  limited,  as 
authour  expected  to  find  a  Maecenas,  aad 
complained  if  he  did  not  find  one.  Why 
should  he  complain  ?  This  Maecenas  hn 
others  as  good  as  he,  or  others  who  have 
got  the  start  of  him."  Bos  well.  "Bat, 
surely,  sir,  you  will  allow  that  there  are 
men  of  ment  at  the  bar,  who  never  get 
practice."  Johnson.  "  Sir»  you  are  nrr 
that  practice  is  got  from  an  opinion  that 
the  i>er8on  employed  deserves  it  best ;  so 
that  if  a  man  of  merit  at  the  bar  docs  not 
get  practice,  it  is  from  errour,  not  from  ia- 
justice.  He  is  not  neglected.  A  bone 
that  is  brought  to  market  may  not  be 
bought,  though  he  is  a  very  good  hone : 
but  that  is  from  ignorance,  not  from  ioair 
tention." 

There  was  in  this  discourse  much  norcl- 
ty,  ingenuity,  and  discrimination,  such  ai 
is  seldom  to  be  found.  Yet  I  c«nnot  help 
thinkingr  that  men  of  merit,  who  have  do 
success  m  life,  may  be  forgiven  for  ImrmI- 
tflg,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  con^plsiR. 
They  may  consider  it  as  hard  that  their  merit 
should  not  have  its  suitable  distinctioii. 
Though  there  is  no  intentional  injoatice  to- 
wards them  on  the  part  of  the  world,  thnr 
merit  not  having  been  perceived,  they  mar 
yet  repine  against  fortune^  or  faU,  or  by 
whatever  name  thev  choose  to  call  the  suo- 
posed  mythological  power  of  destiaif.  it 
has,  however,  occurred  to  me,  as  a  oooaola- 
tory  thought,  that  men  ol  merit  ahovid  con- 
sider thus  : — How  much  harder  would  it  be, 
if  the  same  persons  had  both  all  the  merit 
and  all  the  prosperi^  ?  Would  not  this 
be  a  miserable  distribution  for  the  poor 
dunces  ?  Would  men  of  merit  exchange 
their  intellectual  superiority,  and  the  enjoy- 
ments arising  from  it,  for  external  distino- 
tion  and  the  pleasures  of  wealth  ?  If  ihey 
would  not,  let  them  not  envy  others,  who  are 
poor  where  they  are  rich,  a  compeaaatMi 
which  is  made  to  them.  Let  them  kiok  in 
wards  and  be  satisSed:  reeoUeetiBg  with 
conscious  pride  what  Viigil  finely  says  of 
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the  Corynm  Senex^  and  which  I  have,  in 
another  place  ^  with  truth  and  sincerity  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Burke : 


«< 


Regam  equabat  opes  animis.*' 

4  Geor.  1.  182. 


On  the  subject  of  the  right  employment 
of  wealth,  Johnson  observ^,  "  A  man  can- 
not make  a  bad  use  of  his  money,  so  far  as 
regards  society,  if  he  does  not  hoard  it  3;  for 
if  he  either  spends  it  or  lends  it  out,  society 
has  the  benefit.  It  is  in  general  better  to 
spend  money  than  to  give  it  awsy;  for  in- 
dustry is  more  promoted  by  spending  money 
than  by  giving  it  away.  A  man  who  spends 
his  money  ia  sure  he  is  doing  good  with  it: 
he  is  not  so  sure  when  he  gives  it  away. 
A  man  who  spends  ten  thousand  a  year  will 
do  more  good  than  a  man  who  spends  two 
li^ouaand  and  gives  away  eight." 

In  the  evening  I  came  to  him  again.  He 
was  somewhat  fretful  from  his  illness.  A 
gentleman  asked  him  whether  he  had  been 
abroad  to-day.  **  Do  'nt  talk  so  childishly," 
said  he.  "  You  may  as  well  ask  if  1  hanged 
myself  to-day."  I  mentioned  politicks. 
JoHirsoK.  '*Sir,  I  'd  as  soon  have  a  man 
to  break  my  bones  as  talk  to  me  of  publick 
affairs,  internal  or  external.  I  have  lived  to 
see  things  all  as  had  as  they  can  be." 

Having  mentioned  his  friend,  the  second 
Lord  Southwell,  he  said,  *'  Lord  Southwell 
was  the  highest-bred  man  without  insolence, 
that  I  ever  was  in  company  with;  the  most 
auaiiiied  I  ever  saw.    Lord  Orrery  was  not 
dignified  :  Lord  Chesterfield  was,  but  he 
was  insolent.     Lord  ♦♦•••♦•••  ^  is  a  man  of 
coarse  manners,  but  a  man  of  abilities  and 
information.     I  donU  say  he  is  a  man  1 
would  set  at  tlie  head  of  a  nation,  though 
perhaps  he  may  be  as  good  as  the  next 
prime  minister  that  comes;  but  he  is  a  man 
to  be  at  the  head  of  a  club, — I  do  n't  say 
our  CLUB, — for  there 's  no  such  club.'*    Bos- 
WEi^L.     "  But,  sir,  was  he  not  a  factious 
man  ?  •'    Johnson.    "  O  yes,  air,  as  factious 
a  fellow  as  could  be  found;  one  who  was  for 
sinking  us  all  into  the  mob."    Boswell. 
•*  How  then,  sir,  did  he  get  into  favour  with 
the   king.^  "    Johnson.     "  Because,  sir,  I 
euppoee  he  promised  the  king  to  do  what- 
ever the  king  pleased." 

He  said,  '*  UoldsmitVs  blundering  speech 
to  Lord  Shelbume,  which  has  been  so  often 
mentioned,  and  which  he  really  did  make  to 

*■  t^vifn  to  the  People  of  Scotland  against  the 
Attempt  to  diniiniab  the  Number  of  the  Lords  of 
8est»io  ft,  1785. 

<  ^Thia  surely  is  loo  broadly  stated; — society  ia 
iiy'iirecl  when  uioney  is  »pent  in  profligacy  or 
corrupuon,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  the  ^galiU 
I>ake  of  Orieaaa)  in  exciting  political  sedition. — 

Ex>.] 

9    [Shelbarae,  the  aeeond  Earl,  aftarwaida  fiist 
lifsfquis  of  Laaadowae. — ^Eo.] 
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him,  was  only  a  blunder  in  emphaaia: — *  I 
wonder  they  shouki  call  your  lordship  Mai* 
agrtdoy  for  Malagrida  waa  a  very  good 
man;' — meant,  I  wonder  they  ahouki  use 
Malagrida  as  a  term  of  reproach  4." 

Soon  afler  this  time  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing,  by  means  of  one  of  his  friends,  a 
proof  that  his  talents,  as  well  as  his  obliging 
service  to  aulhours,  were  ready  as  ever. 
He  had  revised  '*  The  Village,"  an  admira* 
ble  poem,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Crabbe.^ 
Its  sentiments  as  to  the  false  notions  of  rua- 
tick  happiness  and  rustick  virtue  were  quite 
congenial  with  his  own;  and  he  had  taken 
the  trouble  not  only  to  suggest  slight  cor- 
rections and  variations,  but  to  furnish  some 
lines  when  he  thought  he  could  give  tha 
writer's  meaning  better  than  in  the  wonk 
of  the  manuscript^. 

On  Sunday,  March  SO,.  I  found  him  at 
home  in  the  evening,  and  had  the  pleasure 
to  meet  with  Dr.  Brocklesby,  whose  reading, 
and  knowledge  of  life,  and  good  spirits,  sup- 
ply him  with  a  never-failing  source  of  con- 
versation. He  mentioned  a  respectable  gen- 
tleman, who  became  extremely  penurious 
near  the  close  of  his  life.  Johnson  said 
there  must  have  been  a  degree  of  madness 

*  [See  ante,  p.  226.— Ed.] 

^  [This  amiable  gentleman  is  rtill  alive,  resident 
in  his  rectory  of  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire.  His 
subsequent  publications  have  placed  him  high  in 
the  roll  of  British  poets — though  his  having  taken 
a  view  of  life  too  minute,  too  humiliating,  too 
painful,  and  too  just,  may  have  deprivMi  hit 
works  of  so  extensive,  or,  at  least,  so  brilliant,  a 
popularity  as  some  of  his  contemporaries  have 
attained;  but  the  Editor  ventures  to  believe,  that 
there  is  no  poet  of  bis  times  who  will  stand  high- 
er in  the  opinion  of  posterity.  He  generally  drals 
with  **  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor," 
but  he  exhibits  them  with  such  a  deep  knowledge 
of  human  nature, — with  such  general  ease  and 
simplicity,  and  such  accnrate  force  of  expreasioa, 
whether  gay  or  pathetical,  as,  in  the  Editor's  bam- 
ble  judgment,  no  poet,  except  Sbakspeare,has  ex- 
celled.— Ed.] 

*  I  shall  give  an  instance,  marking  the  original 
by  Roman,  and  Johnson's  sabstitutjon  in  iltalick 
characters : 


**1n  (kirer  scenes,  where  pesoeftil  pleasures  sprlof, 
Tityriu,  the  pride  ofHentaan  awaine,  might  siof  | 
But  charm'd  by  him,  or  smitten  with  bis  vlewB^ 
Bhall  modem  poets  court  the  Mantuan  muse  t 
From  truth  and  nature  shall  we  widely  stray. 
Where  fhacy  leads,  or  VirgU  led  the  w^  1 

On  Mincio*9  bankt,  in  Casar*<  batinieama  rttgn. 
If  Titjfnu  found  tke  golden  age  again. 
Must  aleepjf  barda  tke  Jlattering  dream  prolongs 
Meehanick  eckoea  of  tie  Mantuan  »ong  f 
From  truth  and  nature  ^all  we  widely  stray, 
H'here  Virgil,  noi  tokere  fancy,  ieada  tka  wag  9* 

Here  we  find  Johnson'a  poetical  and  eritical  pow- 
ers undiminished.  I  roust,  however,  observe,  that 
the  aids  he  gave  to  this  poem,  as  to  *'  Tha 
Traveller  "  and  "  Deserted  Village**  of  Gold- 
smith, wsie  so  email  aa  by  no  means  to  impair 
the  distinguished  merit  of  the  anthov.^-*Boa. 

WELL. 
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Awi  bim.  *'Not  at  aU,  sir,"  said  Dr. 
Broskle^y,  "hiB  judgement  was  entire.*' 
Uoiuckily,  however,  he  mentioned  that  al- 
though he  had  a  tbrtune  of  twenty-seven 
thousand  pounds,  he  denied  himself  many 
comforts,  from  an  apprehension  that  he 
could  not  nflbrd  them.  "  Nay,  sir,*'  cried 
Johnson,  "  when  the  judgment  is  so  dis- 
turbed that  a  man  cannot  count,  that  is 
pretty  well." 

I  shall  here  insert  a  few  of  Johnson's  say- 
ings, without  the  formality  of  dates,  as  they 
have  no  reference  to  any  particular  time  or 
place. 

"  The  more  a  man  extends  and  varies  his 
acquaintance  the  better."  This,  however, 
was  meant  with  a  just  restriction;  for  he  on 
another  occasion  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  a  roan 
may  be  so  much  of  every  thing,  that  he  is 
nothing  of  any  thing." 

<*  Raising  the  wages  of  day-labourers  is 
wrong;  for  it  does  not  make  Uiem  live  bet- 
ter, but  only  makes  them  idler,  and  idleness 
is  a  very  bad  thing  for  human  nature." 

"  It  is  a  very  good  custom  to  keep  a  jour- 
nal for  a  man's  own  use;  he  may  write  upon 
•  card  a  day  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  writ- 
ten, afler  he  has  had  experience  of  life.  At 
first  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  written,  be- 
cause there  is  a  great  deal  of  novelty;  but 
when  once  a  man  has  settled  his  opmions, 
there  is  seldom  much  to  be  set  down." 

'*  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  Jour- 
xftl  1  which  we  see  Swift  kept  in  London, 
for  it  contains  slight  topicks,  and  it  might 
soon  be  written." 

I  praised  the  accuracy  of  an  account-book 
of  a  lady  whom  I  mentioned.  Johnson. 
"  Keeping  accounts,  sir,  is  of  no  use  when 
a  man  is  spending  his  own  money,  and  has 
nobody  to  whom  he  is  to  account.  You 
won't  eat  less  beef  to-day,  because  you  have 
written  down  what  it  cost  yesterday."  I 
mentioned  another  lady  who  thought  as  he 
dki,  so  that  her  husband  could  not  get  her 

mm  '  '  '  I      11  I  .1 

'  In  bis  Life  of  Swift,  be  thus  speaks  of  this 
Joomal:  '*  In  the  midst  of  his  power  and  his  pol- 
itkss,  be  kept  a  joomal  of  his  visits,  his  walks, 
his  interviews  with  miDisters,  and  qaarrels  with 
bis  servant,  and  transmitted  it  to  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  Mra.  Dingiey,  to  whom  he  knew  that  what- 
ever befel  bim  was  interesting,  and  no  account 
coald  be  too  minute.  Whether  these  diamal 
trifles  were  properly  exposed  to  eyes  wluch  had 
never  received  any  pleasore  from  the  dean,  may 
be  reasonably  doubted:  they  have,  however,  some 
odd  attractions:  the  reader  finding  fireqaent  men- 
tion of  names  which  he  has  been  used  to  consider 
as  important,  goes  on  in  hope  of  information ; 
and,  as  there  is  nothing  to  fatigne  attention,  if  be 
IB  disappointed,  be  can  hardly  complain."  It 
mav  be  added,  that  the  reader  not  only  hopes  to 
finci,  bat  does  find,  in  this  very  entertaining  Joar- 
lial,  much  canons  information,  respecting  persons 
and  thinp,  which  be  will  in  vain  seek  for  in  other 
books  of  the  same  period. — Ma  lone. 


to  keep  an  account  of  the  expeaie  of  the 
family,  as  she  thought  it  enough  that  she 
never  exceeded  the  sum  allowed  her.  Jobv- 
soN.  *<  Sir,  it  is  fit  she  should  keep  aa  wch 
count,  because  her  husband  wishn  it;  bat 
I  do  not  see  its  use."  I  maintained  that 
keeping  an  account  has  this  advantage,  that 
it  satisfies  a  man  that  his  money  has  not 
been  lost  or  stolen,  which  he  might  soom- 
times  be  apt  to  imagine,  wejre  there  do 
written  state  of  his  expense;  and,  benks,  a 
calculation  of  economy,  so  as  not  to  exceed 
one^s  income,  cannot  be  made  without  a 
view  of  the  different  articles  in  figures,  that 
one  may  see  how  to  retrench  in  some  paiti- 
culars  less  necessary  than  others.  This  be 
did  not  attempt  to  answer. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  oon, 
whose  narratives,  which  abounded  in  cari- 
ous and  interesting  topicks,  were  unhappiiy 
found  to  be  very  faoulous;  I  mentiowd 
Lord  Mansfield'd  having  said  to  me, "  Sup- 
pose we  believe  one  Aolf  of  what  he  leUs." 
JoHirsoN.  "  Ay  ;  but  we  don't  know 
which  half  to  believe.  By  hie  lying  W9 
lose  not  only  our  reverence  for  him,  wl  tM 
comfort  in  his  conversation."  Boswaix. 
^*  May  we  not  take  it  as  amusing  fiction  ?* 
JoHHSov;  '*  Sir,  the  mislbrtane  is,  tint 
you  will  insensibly  believe  as  much  of  it  si 
you  incline  to  beheve." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  notwitbstandiaf 
their  congeniality  in  politicks,  he  never  vas 
acquainted  wiih  a  late  eminent  noble  jndfe^ 
whom  I  have  heard  speak  of  hioa  as  a  wri* 
ter  with  great  respect.  Johnson,  I  know 
not  upon  what  degree  of  investigation,  eD> 
tertained  no  exalt^  opinion  of  hia  kMdship'k 
intellectual  character.  Talking  of  him  19 
me  one  day,  he  said,  "  It  is  wonderful,  ftir, 
with  how  little  real  superiority  of  mind 
men  can  make  an  eminent  figure  in  poblick 
life."  He  expressed  himaeU'  to  the  saaie 
purpose  concerning  another  law-lord  3,  who, 
It  seems,  once  took  a  fprry  to  aasociale  with 
the  wits  of  London  ;  bu:  with  so  littie  soo* 
cess,  that  Foote  said,  **  What  can  be  mean 
by  coming  among  us  ?  He  is  not  onlv  dall 
hinuelf,  but  the  cause  of  dulneas  in  ouen." 
Trying  him  by  the  test  of  his  ooUoqaial 
powers,  Johnson  had  A>und  bim  veiy  de- 
fective. Be  once  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
noUis,  "This  man  now  has  been  ten  years 
about  town,  and  has  made  nothing  oTit ; " 
meaning  as  a  companion'*.      He  said  to 


,v.u 


•  [No  doabt  Lord  Man^Md.    Sea 
p.  28ft. — En.] 

'  [Probably  Lord  Loocbboroagh. — ^En.] 

*  Knowing  as  well  aa  I  do  what 
elegance  of  oratory  hb  lordship  can 
cannot  but  sospect  that  his  nnfiivonrable 
ance  in  a  social  circle,  which  draw  soeh 
versions  upon  him,  most  be  o«  log  to  a  oeU 
tation  of  eonaeqaeoce,  fiom  being 
stiff.    If  it  be  so,  and  he  aaight  ba  ao 


sad 
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loe,  *<  I  nerer  heard  any  tbing  from  him  in 
company  that  wa«  at  ail  BirSiing ;  and  de- 
pend upon  it,  Bir,  it  is  when  you  come  close 
to  a  man  in  conversation,  that  you  discover 
what  hia  real  abilitiea  are  :  to  make  a 
ftpeech  in  a  publick  assembly  ia  a  knack. 
^low,  J  honour  Thurlow,  air;  Thurlow  ia 
a  fine  fellow ;  he  fairly  puts  his  mind  to 
yours." 

After  repeating  to  him  some  of  his  pointed, 
lively  sayings,  I  said,  '*  It  is  a  pity,  sir,  you 
don't  always  remember  your  own  good 
things,  that  you  may  have  a  laugh  when 
vou  ¥rill."  Johnson.  *<  Nay,  sir,  it  is 
better  that  I  forget  them,  that  I  may  be  re- 
minded of  them,  and  have  a  laugh  on  their 
beincr  brought  to  my  recollection." 

When  I  recalled  to  him  his  having  said, 
as  we  sailed  up  Lochlomond,  "  That  if  he 
wore  any  thing  fine,  it  should  be  very 
fine ;  "  I  observed  that  all  his  thoughts 
were  upon  a  great  scale.  JoHmroN.  <*I)e- 
pend  upon  it,  sir,  every  man  will  have  as 
fine  a  thing  as  he  can  get ;  as  large  a  dia- 
mond for  hia  ring."  ]£>8wci.l.  <*  Pardon 
me,  air  :  a  man  of  a  narrow  mind  will  not 
think  of  it ;  a  alight  trinket  will  satisfy  him: 

'  Nee  sofibnre  qoeat  majoris  pondera  gemms.'  " 

Juv.  1  Sat.  29. 

I  toki  him  I  should  send  him  some  <'  Ea- 
aaya  "  which  I  had  written  ^,  which  I  hoped 
he  woukl  be  ao  good  as  to  read,  and  pick 
out  the  good  ones.  Johnson.  '*  Nay, 
sir,  send  me  only  the  good  ones :  donH, 
nake  me  pick  them." 

I  heard  him  once  say,  "  Though  the 
pTOverh  ^  Nullum  numen  abesti  ii  Bitpru- 
denHot*  does  not  always  prove  true,  we 
may  be  certain  of  the  converse  of  it,  Nul- 
hun  nmnen  udeet,  $i  $il  imprudentia^.^^ 

Once,  when  Mr.  Seward  was  going  to 
Bttth,  and  aske<l  his  commands,  he  said, 
**  Tell  Dr.  Harington  that  I  wish  he  would 
pahiish  another  volume  of  the  *  NugtE  nAn- 
iiqutt  ^  ; »  it  is  a  very  pretty  book  4.»'     Mr. 

mao  if  be  woald,  we  cAoaot  be  sorry  that  be 
musa<  hU  aim. — Boa^ell. 

'  ruder  the  title  of  **  The  Hypochondriaek.*' 

— 3T  A  1^0  ME. 

[They  are  to  be  found  in  the  London  Magazine 
from  1775  to  1784.— Ed.] 

^  [Mrs.  Piozzi  gives  a  more  clamical  vereion  of 
Johnaon*!  variation :  "  Nullnnn  nnmen  adett  ni  sit 
pnidentia."     Jtite,  p.  119. — Ed.] 

'  It  has  since  appeared. — Bosweli..  [Though 
the  lilSS.,  of  whicb  tbb  work  was  compcoed,  had 
daetcended  to  Dr.  Harington,  the  work  was  not 
edited  by  hiui,  hot  by  tlie  Reverend  Henry  Har- 
io^too,  M.  A. — J.  H.  Markland.] 

*  A  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  this 
very  corioas  coUection  was  published  by  Mr.  Park 
to  iS04,  ia  two  volumes,  octavo.  In  this  edition 
xbe  letters  are  chroDoU>gicany  airanged,  and  the 
ftocooot  of  the  bishops,  which  was  formerly  prial- 
ed  from  a   very  corrapC  copy,  is  taken  from  Sir 


Seward  aeoonded  this  wmfa,  and  recom- 
mended to  Dr.  Harington  to  dedicate  it  to 
Johnson,  and  take  for  his  motto  what  Ci^ 
tuliua  says  to  Cornelius  Nepos: 


" namque  ta  solebas 

Meas  esse  aliqmd  potare  kugas.'* 

As  a  small  proof  of  his  kindliness  and  del- 
icacy of  feeling,  the  following  circumstance 
may  be  mentioned  :  One  evening,  when  we 
were  in  the  street  together,  and  I  told  him 
I  was  going  to  aup  at  Mr.  Beauclerk'a, 
he  said,  **  I  >ll  go  with  you."  After  having 
walked  part  of  the  way,  seeming  to  recof 
lect  something,  he  suddenly  stopped  and 
said,  ''  I  cannot  go, — ^but  /  do  not  hpt 
Beauelerk  the  le88." 

On  the  frame  of  his  portrait  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk  had  inscribed 


«< 


lageniiun  ingem 


Incolto  latet  hoc  sob  corpore^'* 

After  Mr.  Beauclerk's  death,  when  it  be- 
came Mr.  Langton's  property,  he  made  the 
inscription  be  defaced.  Johnson  said  com- 
placently, "It  was  kind  in  you  to  take  it 
off; "  and  then,  after  a  short  pause,  added, 
"  and  not  unkind  in  him  to  put  it  on." 

He  aaid,  "How  few  of  his  friends'  houaea 
would  a  man  choose  to  be  at  when  he  ia 
aick ! "  He  mentioned  one  or  two.  I 
recollect  only  Th rale's. 

He  observed,  "  There  is  a  wicked  incli- 
nation in  most  peo()le  to  suppose  an  old 
man  decayed  in  nis  intellects.  If  a  young 
or  middle-aged  man,  when  leaving  a  com- 

f)any,  does  not  recollect  where  he  laid  his 
lat,  it  is  nothing ;  but  if  the  same  inatten- 
tion is  discovered  in  an  old  man,  people 
will  shrug  up  their  shoulders,  and  say,  *  His 


>  >» 


memory  is  going. 

When  I  once  talked  to  him  of  some  of 
the  sayings  which  every  body  repeats,  but 
nobody  knows  where  to  find,  such  as  Qvaa 
Deos  wUi  perdercj  priua  demenUit ;  he 
told  me  that  he  waaonceofiered  ten  gutneaa 
to  point  out  from  whence  Semei  tiiaanm- 
ffitM  otnnes  was  taken.  He  could  not  do  it, 
but  many  years  afterwards  met  with  it  by 
chance  in  Johannei  BapH9ta  Manfwh 
nus^. 

John  Harington  *B  original  maDiMoript«  which  he 
presented  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  is  now 
in  the  royal  library  in  the  mnsewn. — ^MaLiOIVS. 

*  [The  whole  paatsge  is  very  descriptive  of 
Johnson : 


(t, 


4racaiMilor  est  psulo:  rninna  sptiM  aotttif 


Naribus  boniin  hoiaiiiuui:  rideri  poasit  eo  quod 
Rusticitta  tonso  toga  deflult:  et  male  laxus 
In  pede  calceaa  hsret :  ot  eat  bonw,  «f  melkir  vfr 
Non  aliua  qoiaqiuini:  at  tiblaioicusi  attmenlnmiafWP 
Inculto  laiet  hoc  sub  corpora.'*— JVor.  SaL  iil.  lib.  L  S7 

Ea] 

'  The  words  occnr  (as  Mr.  Bindley  observes  to 
me)  in  the  fiat  Eclcgaa  of  Maatsaaaa,  *'  Oe  Uf- 
nesto  Amore,"  &c. 

**  Id  commontf  malani}  aemel  iaisairiinitt  onuiai.'' 


8S8 
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I  am  very  Bony  that  I  did  not  take  a  note 
of  an  eloquent  argument,  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  the  situation  of  Prince  of  Wales 
was  the  happiest  of  any  person's  in  the 
kingdom,  even  beyond  that  of  the  sover- 
eign. I  recollect  only — the  enjoyment  of 
hope — the  high  superiority  of  rank,  with- 
out the  anxious  cares  of  government — and  a 
great  degree  of  power,  both  from  natural 
influence  wisely  used,  and  from  the  san- 
guine expectations  of  those  who  look  for- 
ward to  the  chance  of  future  favour. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  communicated  to 
me  the  following  particulars: 

Johnson  thought  the  poems  published  as 
translations  from  Ossian  had  so  little  merit, 

With  the  following  elocidation  of  the  other 
saying — Quos  Deus  (it  should  rather  be,  Qtiem 
Jupiter)  vult  perderct  pritta  dementat — Mr. 
Bo0well  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Richard  How,  of 
Aspley,  in  Bedfordshire,  as  communicated  to  that 
gentleman  by  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Pitts,  late  rec- 
tor of  Great  Brtckhill  in  Buckinghamshire:  **  Per- 
haps no  scrap  of  LAtin  whatever  has  been  more 
quoted  than  this.  It  occasionally  falls  even  from 
those  wlio  are  scrupulous  even  to  pedantry 
in  their  Latinity,  and  will  not  admit  a  word  into 
their  compontions  which  has  not  the  sanction  of 
the  first  age."  The  word  dhntnto  is  of  no  au- 
thority,  either  as  a  verb  active  or  neuter.  AAer 
a  long  search,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  a  bet, 
some  gentlemen  of  Cambridge  found  it  among 
the  fragments  of  Euripides,  in  what  edition  I  do 
not  recollect,  where  it  is  given  os  a  translation  of 
a  Greek  lambick: 

'*  The  above  scrap  was  found  in  the  hand-writing 
of  a  suicide  of  fashion.  Sir  D.  O.,  some  years  ago, 
lying  on  the  table  of  the  room  where  be  had  des- 
troyed himself.  The  suicide  was  a  man  of  clami- 
eal  acquirements :  he  left  no  other  paper  behind 
him.**    Another  of  these  proverbial  sayings, 

**  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim,** 

I,  some  yean  ago,  in  a  note  on  a  passage  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  traced  to  its  source.  It  oc- 
euffs  (with  a  slight  variation)  in  the  Alexandreis 
of  Philip  Gualtier  (a  poet  of  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry), which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  15&8.  Darius 
is  the  person  addressed: 


u. 


Quo  tendtt  Inertera, 


Bex  peritaro,  Aigarn  ?  neacis,  heu !  perdlte,  netcls 
Xlnero  Aigias:  hostea  incurrls  dam  uigia  hosiem ; 
laciidii  in  Scyilam,  cupiena  ritara  Oiarybdim." 

Tlie  authoor  of  this  line  was  first  ascertained  by 
GaHeotlns  Maxtius,  who  died  in  1476,  as  is  ol>- 
•erved  in  Menagiana,  vol.  iii.  p.  130,  edit  1762. 
For  an  aceount  of  Philip  Gualtier,  see  Nossius  de 
Poet.  Latin.,  p.  264,  fol,  1697.  A  line,  not  less 
freqaenlly  quoted  tlian  any  of  the  preceding,  was 
•ai^ested  fi>r  inquiry,  several  years  ago,  in  a  note 
on  The  Rape  of  Luereee: 

"Bolameu  miserii  tocios  ^abgiw  doloria.'* 

Bat  the  aatboor  of  this  vene  has  not,  I  beliove, 
l^ooA  dJMovered. — ^Maloitk, 


that  he  said, "  Sir,  a  man  might  write  anek 
stuff  forever,  if  he  wookl  obandon.  hia  mixid 
toit.»»    * 

He  said,  "  A  roan  should  pass  a  part  of 
his  time  with  the  laugherg,  by  which  means 
any  thing  ridiculous  or  particular  about  him 
might  be  presented  to  his  view,  and  cor- 
rected." 1  observed,  he  must  have  been  a 
bold  lausher  who  would  have  venturrd  to 
tell  Dr.  Johnson  of  any  of  his  peculiarities  K 

Having  observed  the  vain  osteiitatioua 
importance  of  many  people  in  quoting  the 
authority  of  dukes  and  lords,  as  having 
been  in  their  company,  he  said,  he  went  lo 
the  other  extreme,  and  did  not  mention  hia 
authority  when  he  should  have  done  it,  bad 
it  not  been  that  of  a  duke  or  a  lord. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  said  once  to  Dr.  Johnson 
that  he  wished  for  some  additional  ovmben 
to  the  Literary  Club,  to  give  it  an  agreeable 
variety;  "for,"  said  he,  "  there  can  now  be 
nothing  new  among  us:  we  have  travelW 
over  one  another's  minds."  Johnson  seem- 
ed a  little  angry,  and  said,  "Sir,  you  have 
not  travelled  over  my  mind,  I  promise  you.'' 
Sir  Joshua,  however,  thought  Goldsmith 
right;  observing,  that  "  when  people  have 
lived  a  great  deal  together,  they  know  what 
each  of  them  will  say  on  every  subject.  A 
new  understanding,  therefore,  is  desirabk; 
because  though  it  may  only  furnish  the 
same  sense  upon  a  question  which  wouid 
have  been  furnished  by  those  with  whoa 
we  are  accustomed  to  live,  yet  this  aroBe 
will  have  a  different  colouring;  and  cok>ar- 
ing  is  of  much  effect  in  every  thing  eJae  ai 
well  as  in  painting." 

Johnson  used  to  say  that  he  made  it  a 
constant  rule  to  talk  as  well  aa  he  coakl, 
both  as  to  sentiment  and  expression;  \>f 
which  means,  what  had  been  originally  ef- 
fort became  familiar  and  easy.  The  coa- 
sequence  of  this,  Sir  Joshua  observed,  was, 
that  his  common  conversation  in  all  compft- 
nies  was  such  as  to  secure  him  universai  at- 
tention, as  sometliing  above  the  usual  eolb- 
quial  style  was  expected. 

Yet,  thoufi;h  Johnson  had  this  habit  io 
company,  when  another  mode  was  neoc»- 
sary,  in  order  to  investigate  truth,  he  could 
descend  to  a  language  intelligible  to  *Jie 
meanest  capacity.  An  instance  of  this  was 
\vi messed  oy  Sir  Jushua  Reynolds,  vbea 
they  were  present  at  an  examiuatioa  of  a 

*  I  am  happy,  however,  to  nieotioa  a  pleawil 
instance  of  hi^  enduring  with  great  gmtUncM  la 
hear  one  of  his  most  strikins  particaiariije»  posited 
oat:  Miss  Hunter,  a  niece  of  his  frieud,  Chr»4opfacr 
Smart,  when  a  very  yonng  girl,  struck  by  hb  ei- 
traordinary  motions,  said  to  him,  **P^y,  Dr. 
Johnson,  why  do  you  make  such  stnuwe  gcscartt.'** 
'*  From  bad  habit,"  he  replied.  "Do  yea,  my 
dear,  take  eare  to  guard  against  bad  liaiifia.*' 
This  I  was  told  by  the  young  lady's  bnlher  ti 
Margate. — ^BosWkli^ 
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little  blaekffuaid  bor,  by  Mr.  Saunders 
Welch,  the  late  Westminster  justice. 
Welch,  who  imagined  that  he  was  exalting 
hiraaelfin  Dr.  Johnson's  eyes  by  using  bia 
words,  spoke  in  a  manner  that  was  utterly 
unintelligible  to  the  boy;  Dr.  Johnson  per- 
ceiving it,  addressed  himself  to  the  boy, 
and  changed  the  pompous  phraseology  into 
colloquial  language.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  was  much  amused  by  this  proceeding, 
which  seemed  a  kind  of  reversing  of  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  two 
men,  took  notice  of  it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as 
they  walked  away  by  themselves.  Johnson 
said,  that  it  was  continually  the  case;  and 
that  he  was  always  obliged  to  translate  the 
justice's  swelling  diction  (smiling),  so  as 
that  his  meaning  might  be  understood  by 
the  vulvar,  from  whom  information  was  to 
be  obtamed. 

Sir  Joshua  once  observed  to  him,  that  he 
had  talked  above  the  capacity  of  some  peo- 
ple with  whom  they  had  been  in  company 
together.  "  No  matter,  sir,"  said  Johnson; 
*'  Uiey  consider  it  as  a  compliment  to  be 
talked  to  as  if  they  were  wiser  than  they 
are.  So  true  is  this,  sir,  that  Baxter  made 
it  a  rule  in  every  sermon  that  he  preached 
to  say  something*  that  was  above  the  capa- 
city of  his  audience  *." 

Johnson's  dexterity  in  retort,  when  he 
•eemed  to  be  driven  to  an  extremity  by  his 
adversary,  was  very  remarkable.    Of  his 

Swer,  in  this  respect,  our  common  friend, 
r.  Windham,  ol  Norfolk,  has  been  pleased 
to  furnish  me  with  an  eminent  instance. 
However  unfavourable  to  Scotland,  he  uni- 
formly gave  liberal  praise  to  George  Bu- 
chanan, as  a  writer.  In  a  conversation 
concerning  the  literary  merits  of  the  two 
c  >ontrie8,  in  which  Buchanan  was  intro- 
duced, a  Scotchman,  imagining  that  on  this 
ground  he  shoukl  have  an  undoubted  tri- 
umph over  him,  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Dr.  John- 
aon,  what  would  you  have  said  of  Buchan- 
had  he  been  an  Englishman?  "    "  Why, 


*  The  jtwUieM  of  this  remark  is  confiraiMl  by 
feUowing  story,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Lord  Eliot: — A  country  panon,  who  was  remark- 
abie  for  qooting  scraps  of  Latin  in  his  sermons, 
baling  died,  one  of  his  parishionera  was  asked 
bow  he  liked  bis  socceaior:  **  He  is  a  very  good 
preacher,*'  was  bis  answer,  **  hot  no  Latiner.** 
— Bos wc  1.1m  [Mr.  Chahners  makes  thb  anec- 
d«>tft  iotercriling  by  giving  it  **  a  k>cal  habitatkui 
mmd  a  name.*'  This  **very  good  preacher" 
w««,  he  says,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Edward  Pooock, 
wbo  had  a  living  at  Childry,  near  Oxford.  One 
or  his  Oxford  friends,  as  he  travelled  through 
Olttldrjr,  inquiring,  for  his  divenion,  of  sonto 
people,  who  was  their  minister  ?  and  how  they 
Ukmd  him?  received  from  them  this  answer:  "Our 

m  one  Mr.  Pocoek,  a  pkin,  honest  maa; 
r,"  saki  they,  **  be  is  no  Latmer.*'-^ 

('a  Lift,  sect.  iiL-— Ed.] 
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air,'*  said  Johnaoo,  after  a  little  pause,  **  I 
should  not  have  said  of  Buchanan,  had  he 
been  an  Engluhmant  what  1  will  now  say 
of  him  as  Scoichmanj — that  he  was  the  on- 
ly man  of  genius  his  country  ever  pro- 
duced3.» 

And  this  brings  to  my  recollection  anoth« 
er  instance  of  the  same  nature.  I  once  re- 
minded him  that  when  Dr.  Adam  Smith 
was  expatiating  on  the  beauty  of  Glasgow, 
he  had  cut  him  short  by  sayiiW,  "  Prav,  sir, 
have  vou  ever  seen  Brentford  F"  and  1  took 
the  liberty  to  add,  ''My  dear  sir,  surely 
that  was  ihoekinr,"  "Why  tlien,  sir," 
he  replied,  "  tou  have  never  seen  Brent- 
ford." 

[When  his  friend  Mr.  Strahan,  a    ptecd 
native  of  Scotland,  at  his  return    Ancc 
from  the  Hebrides  asked  him,  with    '"  **** 
a  firm  tone  of  voice,  what  he  thought  of  hit 
country?    '*  That  it  is  a  very  vile  country 
to  be  sure,  sir: "  returned  for  answer  Dr. 
Johnson.    '*  Well,  sir!"  replies  the  other 
somewhat    mortified,    "  God     made    it." 
''  Certainlv  he  did,"  answers  Dr.  Johnson 
again;   "out  we  muat  always  remember 
that  he  made  it  for  Scotchmen,  and  conipa- 
risons  are  odious,  Mr.  Strahan;  but  God 
made  hell."] 

Thouffh  his  usual  phrase  for  conversation 
was  tali,  yet  he  made  a  distinction;  for 
when  he  once  told  me  that  he  dined  the 
day  before  at  a  friend's  house,  witli  '*  a  ve- 
rv  pretty  company;"  and  I  asked  him  if 
there  was  good  conversation,  he  answered, 
"  No,  sir;  we  had  talk  enough,  but  no  cof»- 
versation;  there  was  nothing  diseuued," 

Talking  of  the  success  of  the  Scotch  in 
London,  he  imputed  it  in  a  considerable  de- 

free  to  their  i^irit  of  nationality.  **  You 
now,  sir,"  said  he,  *'  that  no  Scotchman 
publishes  a  book,  or  has  a  play  brought  up- 
on the  stage,  but  there  are  five  hundred 
people  ready  to  applaud  him." 

He  gave  much  praise  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Burnev's  elegant  and  entertaining  Travels, 
and  told  Mr.  Seward  that  he  haid  them  in 
his  eye  when  writing  his  '*  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland." 

Such  was  his  sensibility,  and  so  much 
was  he  affected  by  pathetick  poetry,  that, 
when  he  was  reading  Dr.  Beattie's  **  Her- 

'  This  prompt  and  sarcastic  retort  may  not  on- 
aptly  be  compered  whh  Sir  Henry  Wotton*s  cele- 
brated answer  to  a  priest  in  Italy,  who  asked  him 
**  Where  was  your  religion  to  be  foond  befora 
Luther  ?  *'  •*  My  religion  was  to  be  found  then, 
wbero  youis  is  not  to  be  fouod  now,  m  the 
written  word  of  God. '  *  But  Johnson 's  admiraUe 
reply  has  a  sharper  edge  and  perhaps  more  inge- 
nuity than  that  of  Wotton. — MALoita.  [In 
Selden's  Table  Talk  we  have  the  following 
more  wilty  reply  ooade  to  this  9amB  ^ueatkm: 
**  Where  was  Ameriea  an  Innidred  or  six  seoea 
yean  ago?" — J.  H.  MAaaiJiirD.] 
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mit,**  in  mj  pi€seiioe,  it  broogbt  temn  into 
his  eyes  K 

He  disapproved  much  of  mingling  real 
(mcH  with  fiction.  On  this  accoxint  he  cen- 
sured a  book  entitled  ^Love  and  Mad- 
ness 2.« 

Mr.  Hoole  told  him  he  was  born  in  Moor- 
fields,  and  had  received  part  of  his  early  in- 
stmction  in  Grab-street  **  Sir,"  said  John- 
son, smiling,  *'you  have  been  regtUmrhf 
educated."  Having  asked  who  was  his  in- 
structor, and  Mr.  Hoole  having  answered, 
«  My  uncle,  sir,  who  was  a  tailor; "  John- 
son, recollecting  himself,  said,  <<  Sir,  I  knew 
him :  we  called  him  the  meimphynctA  tailor. 
He  was  of  a  club  in  Old-street,  with  me  and 
George  Psalmanszar,  and  some  others:  but 

gray,  sir,  was  he  a  good  t»lor?"  Mr. 
[oole  having  answered  that  he  believed  he 
was  too  mathematical,  and  used  to  draw 
aquares  and  triangles  on  his  shopboard,  so 
that  he  did  not  excel  in  the  cut  of  a  coat, — 
*M  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Johnson,  ^  for  I 
would  have  every  man  to  be  master  of  his 
own  business." 

[This  probably  was  the  person  to 
f^^  whom  the  following  anecdote,  told 
by  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  relates.  John- 
son would  frequently  adjourn  with  Psalma- 
nazar  from  his  lodgings  to  a  neighbouring 
alehouse,  and,  in  the  common  room,  con- 
verse with  him  on  subjects  uf  importance. 
In  one  of  these  conversations,  Johnson  took 
occasion  to  remark  on  the  human  mind, 
that  it  had  a  necessary  tendency  to  iaiprove- 
ment,  and  that  it  would  frequently  antici- 
pate instruction,  and  enable  ingenious  minds 
to  acquire  knowledge.  "  Sir,"  said  a  stran- 
ger that  overheard  him,  "  that  I  deny:  I  am 
a  tailor,  and  have  had  manv  apprentices, 
but  never  one  that  could  maire  a  coat  till  1 
had  taken  great  pains  in  teaching  him."] 

In  pleasant  reference  to  himaelf  and  Mr. 
Hoole,  as  brother  authours,  he  oflen  said, 
"  Let  you  and  I,  sir,  go  together,  and  eat  a 
beef-steak  in  Gnib-street." 

Sir  William  Chambers,  that  great  archi- 
tect, whose  works  show  a  sublimity  3  of  ge- 
nius, and  who  is  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him,  for  his  social,  hospitable,  and  generous 
qualities,  submitted  the  manuscript  of  bis 
"  Chinese  Architecture  "  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
perusal.  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with 
It,  and  said,  <<  It  wants  no  addition  nor  cor- 

*  The  particular  passage  which  excited  thia 
strong  emotion  waa,  as  I  have  heard  from  my 


father,  the  third  Btanasa,  «*  'Tis  night,*'- 

J.  fioBWci.1..     [It  is  the  fourth  stanza. — J.  H. 

Markland. 

'  [  A  kind  of  novel  founded  on  the  story  of  Mr. 
Hackman  and  Miss  Raj,  see  p.  208  of  the 
present  volume. — ^£d.] 

'  [The  Editor  does  not  leeoUect  any  work  of 
Sir  W.  Chambsn  which  can  be  said  to  ezUbIt 
'•  iuhliniUy  ofgeniuM,"* — Ei>.l 


reetion,  but  a  few  linei  of  iu^^.^^, 
which    he    furnished,    and    Sir  WiBtaia 
adopted  **. 

He  said  to  Sir  William  Scott,  «  The  tge 
is  running  mad   afWr  innovation;  ssd  ill 
the  business  of  the  world  is  to  be  done  in  t 
new  way;  men  are  to  be  hanged  in  a  ww 
way;  Tyburn  itself  is  not  sale  from  the 
fury  of  mnovation.**    It  having  bern  ar- 
gued that  this  was  an  improvement, — ^"  No, 
sir,**  said  he,  eagerly,  "it  is  not  an  improve- 
ment; they  object,  that  the  otd  method  dmr 
together  a  number  of  spectators.    Sir,  ex- 
ecutions are  intended  to  draw  apectaton. 
If  they  do  not  draw  spectators,  they  doa*i 
answer  their  purpose.    The  old  method 
was  most  satisfactory  fo  all  parties;  tbe 
publick  was  gratified  by  a  processioa;  the 
criminal  was  supported  by  it  ^.     Why  »  aB 
this  to  be  swept  away  ?  "     I  perleetly  agree 
with  Dr.  Johnson  upon  this  he«d,  and  tm 
pereuaded  that  executions  now,  the  aotena 
procession  being  discontinued,  have  aot 
nearly  the  effect  which  they  fonneriy  had. 
Magistrates,  both  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
have,  I  am  afraid,  in  this  had  too  mudi  re> 
gard  to  their  own  ease. 

Of  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of  VTovveiier, 
Johnson  said  to  a  friend, — ^**  Hard,  air,ii 
one  of  a  set  of  men  who  aconwnt  for  evrry 
thing  systematically  ;  for  inataaee,  it  hat 
been  a  fashion  to  wear  searlet  lH««cfacs; 
these  men  would  tell  you,  that  aceordinr  Is 
causes  and  eifects,  no  other  wear  rovid  at 
that  time  have  been  chosen."  He,  however, 


*  The  Honourablo  Home*  Wa^le.  mm  Cid 
of  Orford,  thus  bean  testimony  to  thisgeBdenaa'a 
iserit  OS  a  writer:  "  Mr.  Cbambera's  '  TreatiBt  m 
Civil  Architecture*  is  the  most  senailde  book*  aad 
the  most  exeiDpt  from  prejadioefi,  that  ever  was 
written  on  that  science." — Preface  to  Jfutdoitn 
of  Painting  in  England.  Ttie  iotrodocto.^ 
lines  are  these:  *'  Tt  is  difficult  to  avoid  praii^iBg 
too  linle  or  too  ir.tich.  The  boundless  paitf- 
gyricks  winch  have  been  lavished  apun  tke 
Cbinese  learning,  policy,  and  arts,  shew  wiA 
what  power  novelty  attracts  r^afd, 
naturally  esteeni  swelh  into  admimioa. 

**I   am    far  from    desiring  to   be 
among  the  exaggeratoft  of  Chiueie 
coBsi^  them  as  gnat,  or  wise,  oaly  in 
son  with  the  nations  tlwt  awioaod  tiHDi 
have  no  intenticn  to  place  them  in 
ehher  with  the  ancients  or  with  tfa» 
this  part  of  the  world;  yet  they  aivac  bt 
to  claim  our  notice  as  a  distmci  and  vtry 


race  of  men ;  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  regioa  divided 


by  its  situation  from  all  crvilheed 

have  formed  their  own  mannem,  and  k 

their  own  aria,  without  the  BMisfwice  of  Sixanple-*' 

— BOSWELI*. 

»  [What  could  Dr.  JohMOn  hart  imnt  by 
saying,  that  the  erirainal  was  siypsi'fwf  kjf  m 
publick  proceswiMif  The  reverae  is  u>»ia^i^ 
the  tmth.  It  most  be  neeOeeisd  Ibai  Oaspei 
had  the  mania  of  wjaassiina  liaeeatiSBa      i^  ] 
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laid  of  him  at  another  time  to  the  same 
^entlemao, "  Hurd,  sir,  is  a  man  whose  ac 
quaintanee  is  a  valuable  acquisition." 

That  learned  and  ing^euious  prelate,  it  is 
well  knoqrn,  published  at  one  period  of  his 
iiCe  *'  Moral  snd  Political  Dialogues,'*  with 
a  wofully  whiggish  cast.  Afterwards,  his 
lordship  having  thought  better,  eame  to  see 
bis  error,  and  republished  the  work  with  a 
more  constitutional  spirit.  Johnson,  how- 
ever, was  unwilling  to  allow  him  full  credit 
for  his  political  conversion.  I  remember 
when  his  lordship  declined  the  honour  of  be- 
in^  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Johnson 
said,  "  I  am  glad  he  did  not  go  lo*  Lambeth; 
for,  after  all,  I  fear  he  is  a  whig  in  his  heart." 
Johnson's  attention  to  precision  and 
clearness  in  expression  was  very  remarka- 
ble. He  disapproved  of  a  parenthesis;  and 
1  believe  in  all  his  voluminous  writings, 
not  half  a  dozen  of  them  will  be  found. 
He  never  used  the  phrases  tkt  former  and 
tJU  loiter y  having  observed,  that  they  often 
occasioned  obscurity ;  he  therefore  con- 
trived to  construct  his  sentences  so  as  not  to 
have  oeeasion  for  them,  and  would  even 
rather  repeat  the  same  words,  in  order  to 
avoid  them.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  mistake  surnames,  when  we  hear 
tljem  carelessly  uttered  for  the  first  time. 
To  prevent  this,  he  used  not  only  to  pro- 
nounce them  slowly  and  distinctly,  but  to 
take  the  trouble  of  spelling  them  ;  a  prac- 
tice which  I  have  6flen  followed,  and  which 
I  wish  were  general. 

Such  was  the  heat  and  irritability  of  his 
blood,  that  not  only  diti  he  pare  his  nails  to 
the  quick,  but  scraped  the  joints  of  his  fin- 
gers with  a  penknife,  till  they  seemed  quite 
red  and  raw  K 

The  heterogeneous  composition  of  hu- 
man nature  was  remarkably  exemplified  in 
Johnson.      His    liberality    in   giving    his 
money  to  persons  in  distress  was  extraordi- 
nary.    Tet  there  lurked  about  him  a  pro- 
pensity to  paltry  saving.     One  day  I  owned 
to  him,  that  '*  I  was  occasionally  troubled 
with  a  fit  of  narraumesi.**    "  "^hy,  sir," 
said  he,  '*  so  am  I.    But  I  do  not  tell  tl." 
He  has  now  and  then  borrowed  a  shilling  of 
me  ;  and  when  1  asked   him  for  it  again, 
seemed   to  be  rather  out  of  humour.    A 
droll  little  circumstance  once  occurred ;  as 
if  lie  meant  to  reprimand  my  minute  exact- 
ness as  a  creditor,  he  thus  addressed  me; — 
**  Bo9wel1,  lend  me  sixpence — not  to  be  re- 


♦f 


This  great  man's  attention  to  small 
thingrs  was  very  remarkable.  As  an  in- 
stance €^  it,  he  one  day  said  to  me,  **  Sir, 

— ,  -^-^ ^  — - — ■ — —  — .  -  -    -  — .  -       - 

*  £Xbia  looks  like  what  Mr.  Partridge  would 
call  a  non  gequiturj  at  leant » the  Editor  does  not 
see  bow  extreme  boat  and  irritability  of  the  blood 
should  cause  a  man  to  pare  bk  nails  too  close. — 
Ed.J 


when  you  get  silver  in  change  for  a  guinea, 
look  carefully  at  it;  you  may  find  some  cu- 
rious piece  01  coin." 

Though  a  atern  frtie^om  Engli$hmany 
and  fully  prejudiced  against  all  other  na- 
tions, he  had  discernment  enough  to  see, 
and  candour  enough  to  censure,  the  cold 
reserve  too  common  among  Englishmen 
towards  strangers:  "Sir,"  said  he,  "two 
men  of  any  other  nation  who  are  shown 
into  a  room  together,  at  a  house  where 
they  are  both  visitors,  will  immediately  find 
some  conversation.  But  two  Englishmen 
will  probably  go  each  to  a  difierent  window, 
and  remain  in  obstinate  silence.  Sir,  we 
as  yet  do  not  enough  understand  the  com- 
mon rights  of  humanity." 

Johnson  was  at  a  certain  period  of  his 
life  a  good  deal  with  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne  *^,  now  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  as  he 
doubtless  could  not  but  have  a  due  value 
for  that  nobleman's  activity  of  mind,  and 
uncommon  acqnisitions  of  important  know- 
ledge, however  much  he  might  disapprove 
of  other  parts  of  his  lordship's  character^ 
which  were  widely  difierent  from  his  own. 

Maurice  Morgann,  Esq.,  authour  of  the 
very  ingenious  '*  Essay  on  the  Character 
of  Falstaff'3,"  being  a  particular  friend  of 
his  lordship,  had  once  an  opportunity  of 
entertaining  Johnson  a  day  or  two  at  Wy- 
combe, when  its  lord  was  absent,  and  by 
him  I  have  been  favoured  with  two  anec- 
dotes. 

One  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  John* 
son*s  candour.  Mr.  Morgann  and  he  had  a 
dispute  pretty  late  at  night,  in  which 
Johnson  would  not  give  up,  though  he  had 
the  wrong  side;  and,  in  short,  both  kept 
the  field.  Next  morning,  when  they  met 
in  the  breakfast ing-room.  Dr.  Johnson  ac- 
costed Mr.  Morgann  thus:  "Sir,  I  have 
been  thinking  on  our  dispute  last  night; — 
Vou  were  in  the  right." 

The  other  was  as  follows:  Johnson,  for 
sport  perhaps,  or  from  the  spirit  of  contra- 
diction, eagerly  maintained  that  Derrick 
had  merit  as  a  writer.  Mr.  Morgann  ar- 
gued with  him  directly,  in  vain.  At 
length  he  had  recourse  to  this  device. 
"  Pray,  sir,"  said  he,  "  whether  do  you 
reckon  Derrick  or  Smart  the  best  poet?" 
Johnson  at  once  felt  himself  roused;  and 

<  [The  accaracy  of  this  assertion  seems  doabt- 
fol;  at  which  period  of  his  life  could  Johnson 
"  have  been  a  good  deal  with  Lord  Shel^ 
burnt?**  words  that  imply  a  fHoiiliar  intercooiie: 
of  which  neither  in  Mr.  Bosweirs  detail  of  his 
life,  nor  in  hit*  letters,  does  aay  trace  appear. 
See  ante,  p.  158,  note. — Eo.] 

'  Johnson  being  asked  his  opinion  of  this  Essay, 
answered,  **  Why,  sir,  we  sludl  have  the  man 
come  fiirtb  again;  and  as  be  has  proved  Falstaff 
to  be  no  cowatd,  be  may  prove  lago  to  be  a  very 
good  character. ' ' — ^Bos wxu.. 
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answered,  ''  Sir,  there  is  no  settling  the 
point  of  precedency  hetween  a  louse  and  a 
flea." 

[Ithasheen  asserted  {European  Mag. 
1796,  p.  16),  that  the  foregoing  comparison 
was  made,  not  between  Derrick  and  Smart, 
but  between  Derrick  and  Boyce,  a  person] 
Pio2z{  \oi'  whose  ingenuity  and  distress 
Anec.  Johnson  told  some  curious  auec- 
^'^'  dotes;  particularly  that  when  he 
was  almost  perishing  with  hunger,  and 
some  money  was  produced  to  purchase  him 
a  dinner,  he  got  a  bit  of  roast  beef,  but 
could  not  eat  it  without  ketchup,  and  laid 
out  the  last  half-guinea  he  possessed  in 
truffles  and  mushrooms,  eating  them  in  bed 
too,  for  want  of  clothes,  or  even  a  shirt  to 
sit  up  in.] 

Once,  when  checking  my  boasting  too 
frequently  of  myself  in  company,  he  said  to 
me,  **  Boswell,  you  oflen  vaunt  so  much  as 
to  provoke  ridicule.  You  put  me  in  mind 
of  a  man  who  was  standing  in  the  kitchen 
of  an  inn  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  thus 
accosted  the  person  next  him.  *  Do  you 
know,  sir,  who  I  am? »  •  No,  sir,'  said  the 
other,  *  1  have  not  that  advantage.'  <  Sir,' 
said  he,  *  I  am  the  great  Twalmley,  who 
invented  the  New  Floodgate  Iron  '.' "  The 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,  on  my  repeating  the  sto- 
ry to  him,  defended  Twalmley,  by  observ- 
ing thai  he  was  entitled  to  the  epithet  of 
great;  for  Virgil  in  his  group  of  worthies  in 
the  Ely  si  an  fields — 

Hie  maoos  ob  patriam  pngnando  vuloera  paasi,  &c. 

Mv.  6.  v.  660. 
mentions 

Inveatat  ant  qai  vitam  excoloere  per  arteg. 

v.  668. 

He  was  pleased  to  say  to  me  one  morn- 
ing when  we  were  lef\  alone  in  his  study, 
"  Boswell,  I  think  I  am  easier  with  you  than 
with  almost  any  body." 

He  would  not  allow  Mr.  David  Hume 
any  credit  for  his  political  principles,  though 
similar  to  his  own;  saying  of  him, ''  Sir,  he 
was  a  tory  by  chance." 

His  acute  observation  of  human  life  made 
him  remark,  **  Sir,  there  is  nothing  by  which 
a  man  exasperates  most  people  more  than 
by  displaying  a  superior  anility  of  brilliancy 
in  conversation.  They  seem  pleased  at  the 
time;  but  their  envy  makes  them  curse  him 
at  their  hearts  V 

My  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  to 
hear   that  the  great    Dr.  Johnson  could 

*  Wliat  the  gr^at  Twalmley  was  to  prood  of 
having  invented  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
kind  of  box-iron  for  smoothing  linen. — Boswell. 

'  [This  may  be  doubted.  Johnson  himself  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  envious  of  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  friends;  bat,  iu  general,  sorely  per- 
sons of  a  brilliant  converaation  (if  it  be  not 
eastic)  are  rather  popular. — ^£d. 


amuse  himself  with  so  slight  and  playfnl  a 
species  of  composition  as  a  ehmade,  I 
have  recovered  one  which  he  made  on  Dr. 
Barnard,  now  Lord  Bishop  of  KillaJoe;  who 
has  been  pleased  for  many  years  to  tif4t 
me  with  so  much  intimacy  and  social  ease, 
that  I  may  presume  to  c«U  him  not  ody 
my  right  reverend,  but  my  very  dear  friend. 
I  therefore  with  peculiar  pleasure  give  to 
the  world  a  just  and  elegant  compiimeot 
thus  paid  to  his  lordship  by  Johnson. 

CHARADE. 

"  yiy  first  ^  shuts  oat  thieves  from  joor  hooae  oi 
your  room. 
My  second  *  expresses  a  Syrian  perfame. 
My  whole  ^  is  a  in&n  in  whose  convene  isdvied 
The  strength  of  a  Bar  and  the  sweetneas  of  Nud.** 

Johnson  asked  Richard  Owen  Carobridfre, 
Esq.  if  he  bad  read  the  Spanish  transbtiJi 
of  Sallust,  said  to  be  written  by  a  prince  of 
Spain,  with  the  assistance  of  his  tutor,  wbo 
is  professedly  the  authour  of  a  treatiae  an- 
nexed, on  the  Phcenician  language. 

Mr.  Cambridge  commended  the  work, 
particularly  as  he  thought  the  translator  ao- 
derstood  his  authour  better  than  iscoramoih 
ly  the  case  with  translators;  but  said,  be 
was  disappointed  in  the  purpose  for  which 
he  borrowed  tlie  book;  to  see  whether  a 
Spaniard  could  be  better  furnished  with  in- 
scriptions from  monuments,  coins,  or  olhrr 
antiquities,  which  he  might  more  probably 
find  on  a  coast  so  immediately  opposite  to 
Carthage,  than  the  antiquaries  of  any  other 
countries.  Johnsoit.  **  1  am  very  sorry 
you  were  not  gratified  in  your  expeclaiioos.^ 
Cambridge.  "  The  language  would  have 
been  of  little  use,  as  there  is  no  histoir  ex- 
isting  in  that  tongue  to  balance  the  partial 
accounts  which  the  Roman  writers  have 
lell  us."  JoHNsow.  "  No,  sir.  They  haw 
not  been  partial,  they  have  told  their  ovn 
story  without  shame  or  regard  to  equitaKe 
treatment  of  their  injured  enemy;  they  had 
no  compunction,  no  feeling  for  a  Carthagia- 
ian.  Why,  sir,  they  woukl  never  hare 
borne  Virgil's  description  of  Rneaa's  treat- 
ment of  Dido,  if  she  had  not  been  a  Cartha* 
ginian." 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  this  and  other 
communications  from  Mr.  Caiobridge, 
whom,  if  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  baaks  of 
the  Thames,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Lon* 
don,  a  numerous  and  exeeiknt  library, 
which  he  accurately  knows  and  reads,  a 
choice  collection  of  pictures,  which  he  un- 
derstands and  relishes,  an  easy  fortune,  an 
amiable  family,  an  extensive  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintance,  distinguished  by  rank, 
fashion,  and  genius,  a  literary  fame,  variousy 
elegant,  and  still  increasing,  eolloquiaJ  tal* 
ents  rarely  to  be  found,  and,  with  all  these 
means  of  happiness,  enjoying,  when  well 
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advanced  in  yean,  health  and  vigour  of  bo- 
dy, serenity  and  animation  of  mind,  do  not 
entitle  to  be  addressed  fortunate  senex!  I 
know  not  to  whom,  in  any  age,  that  expres- 
sion could  with  propriety  have  been  used. 
Long  may  he  live  to  hear  and  to  feel  it  ^ ! 

Johnson's  love  of  little  children,  which  he 
discovered  upon  all  occasions,  calling  them 
"  pretty  dears,"  and  giving  them  sweet- 
meats, was  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  real 
humanity  and  gentleness  of  his  disposition  3. 

His  uncommon  kindness  to  his  servants, 
and  serious  concern,  not  only  for  their  com- 
fort in  this  world,  but  their  happiness  in  the 
next,  was  another  unquestionable  evidence 
of  what  all,  who  were  mtimately  acquainted 
with  him,  knew  to  be  true. 

Nor  would  it  be  just,  under  this  head,  to 
omit  the  fondness  which  he  showed  for  ani- 
mals which  he  had  taken  under  his  protec- 
tion. I  never  shall  ibrget  the  indulgence 
with  which  he  treated  Hodge,  his  cat;  for 
whom  he  himself  i^d  to  go  out  and  buy 
oysters,  lest  the  servants,  having  that  trou- 
ble, should  take  a  dislike  to  the  poor  crea- 
ture. I  am,  unluckily,  one  of  those  who 
have  an  antipathy  to  a  cat,  so  that  I  am  un- 
easy when  in  the  room  with  one;  and  I  own 
I  frequently  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the 
presence  oi  this  same  Hodge.  I  recollect 
dim  one  day  scrambling  up  Dr.  Johnson^s 
breast,  apparently  with  much  satisfaction, 
while  my  friend,  smiling  and  half- whistling, 
rubbed  down  his  back,  and  pulled  him  by 
the  tail;  and  when  I  observed  he  was  a  fine 
cat,  saying,  "  Why,  yes,  sir,  but  I  have  had 
cats  whom  I  liked  better  than  this; "  and 
then,  as  if  perceiving  Hodge  to  be  out  of 
countenance,  adding,  *'  But  he  is  a  very  fine 
cat,  a  very  fine  cat  indeed." 

This  reminds  me  of  the  ludicrous  account 
which  he  gave  Mr.  Langton  of  the  despica- 
ble state  of  a  young  gentleman  of  good  fam- 
ily. '*  Sir,  when  I  heard  of  him  last,  he  was 
running  about  town  shooting  cats.**  And 
then,  in  a  sort  of  kindly  reverie,  he  be- 
thought himself  of  his  own  favourite  cat, 
and  said, ''  But  Hodge  sha  n't  be  shot;  no, 
xio,  Hodge  shall  not  be  shot." 

He  thought  Mr.  Beauclerk  made  a  shrewd 
and  judicious  remark  to  Mr.  Langton,  who, 
after  ha\ing  been  for  the  first  time  in  com- 
pany with  a  well-known  wit  about  town, 
was  warmly  admiring  and  praising  him, — 
"'  See  him  again,"  said  Beauclerk. 

His  respect  for  the  hierarchy^  and  par- 
ticularly tne  dignitaries  of  the  church,  has 
been  more  than  once  exhibited  in  the  course 

'  Mr.  Cambridge  enjoyed  all  the  blessings  here 
flonmerated  for  many  years  after  this  passage  was 
tprritten.  He  died  at  his  seat  near  Twickenham, 
Bept.  17,  1802,  in  bis  eighty-«jxth  year.^MA- 

LOKB. 

*  [Se«  ante,  p.  59,  where  Johatoo  gives  a  lea 
aoaiahle  aecoiut  of  faiinseU.— £i>.] 
VOX*,  lu  43 


of  this  work.  Mr.  Sewam  saw  him  pre- 
sented to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and^de- 
scribed  his  6010  to  an  archbishop  as  such 
a  studied  elaboration  of  homage,  such  an 
extension  of  limb,  such  a  flexion  of  body, 
as  have  seldom  or  ever  been  equalled. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  with  much  re- 
gret,  that  by  my  own  negligence  I  lost  an 
opportunity  of  having  the  history  of  my 
family  from  its  founder,  Thomas  BoswelT, 
in  1504,  recorded  and  illustrated  by  John- 
son's pen.  Such  was  his  goodness  to  me, 
that  when  I  presumed  to  solicit  him  for  so 
great  a  favour,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  "  Let 
me  have  all  the  materials  you  can  collect, 
and  I  will  do  it  both  in  Latin  and  English; 
then  let  it  be  printed,  and  copies  of  it  be 
deposited  in  various  places  for  security  and 
preservation."  I  can  now  only  do  the  best 
I  can  to  make  up  for  this  loss,  keeping  my 
great  master  steadily  in  view.  Family  hi^ 
tories,  like  the  imaginet  mtQorum  of  the 
ancients,  excite  to  virtue ;  and  I  wish  that 
they  who  really  have  blood,  would  be  more 
careful  to  trace  and  ascertain  its  course. 
Some  have  afiected  to  laugh  at  the  history 
of  the  house  of  Yvery  3  :  it  would  be  well 
if  many  others  would  transmit  their  pedi- 
grees to  posterity,  with  the  same  accuracy 
and  generous  zeal  with  which  the  noble 
lord  who  compiled  that  work  has  honoured 
and  perpetuated  his  ancestry. 

On  Thursday,  April  10, 1  introduced  to 
him,  at  his  house  in  Bolt-court,  the  Hon- 
ourable and  Reverend  William  Stuart  4, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute  ;  a  gentleman  truly 
worthy  of  being  known  to  Johnson ;  being, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  highbirtli,  learn- 
ing, travel,  and  elephant  manners,  an  exem- 
plary parish  priest  m  every  respect 

Ai\er  some  compliments  on  both  sides, 
the  tour  which  Johnson  and  I  had  made  to 
the  Hebrides  was  mentioned.  Johksov.  <'  I 
got  an  acquisition  of  more  ideas  by  it  than 
by  any  thing  that  I  remember.  I  saw  quite 
a  dinerent  system  of  life."  Boswxll. 
<^You  would  not  like  to  make  the  same 
journey  again  ?  "  Johicson.  "  Why  bo» 
sir;  not  the  same :  it  is  a  tale  told.  Grayina, 
an  Italian  critick,  observes,  that  every  man 
desires  to  see  that  of  which  he  has  read : 
but  no  man  desires  to  read  an  account  01 
what  he  has  seen:  so  much  does  descrip- 
tion fall  short  of  reality.  Description  only 
excites  curiosity  ;  seeing  satisfies  it.     Other 

*  Written  by  Jobn,  Earl  of  Egmont,  and  printed 
(but  not  pnblished)  in  1764. — ^Mai^okb. 

*  At  that  time  vicar  of  Lnton,  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  he  lived  for  flome  yeari,  and  folly  merited 
the  character  given  of  hun  in  the  text;  he  was 
afterwards  LoM  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Pri- 
mate of  Ireland — Malokx:  [and  died  May, 
1822,  in  a  very  strange  way,  having  had  poiaoa, 
by  mistake  for  medicine,  administered  to  him  by 
the  hand  of  Us  lady. — En.] 
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people  may  ffo  and  see  Ae  Hebrides.**  Bos- 
well.  "  1  should  wish  to  go  and  sec 
some  country  totally  diflferent  from  what  I 
hsve  been  used  to  ;  such  as  Turkey,  where 
religion  and  every  thing  else  are  different" 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  two  ob- 
jects of  cariosity, — the  Christian  world,  and 
the  Mahometan  world.  All  the  rest  may 
be  considered  as  barbarous."  Boswbll. 
**  Pray,  sir,  is  the  « Turkish  Spy » a  genuine 
book  ?  '*  JoHffsoH.  "  No,  sir.  Mrs.  Man- 
ley,  in  her  life,  says,  that  her  father  wrote 
the  first  two  volumes  :  and  in  another  bode, 
*  Dunton's  ^  Life  and  Errours,'  we  find  that 
the  rest  was  written  by  one  Sault,  at  two 

fuineas  a  sheet,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Iidgeley»." 

BosWsLt.  "  This  has  been  a  very  fac- 
tious reign,  ainng  to  the  too  great  mdul- 
Sence  of  government."  JoHirsolr.  "J 
link  so.  Sir.  What  at  first  was  lenity, 
grew  timidity.  Tet  this  is  reasoning  hpo$- 
terioriy  and  may  not  be  just.  Supposing  a 
few  had  at  first  been  punished,  T  believe 
faction  would  have  been  crushed  ;  but  it 
might  have  been  said,  that  it  was  a  sangui- 
nary reiffn.  A  man  cannot  tell  tt  priori 
what  wiu  be  best  for  government  to  do. 
This  reign  has  been  very  unfortunate.  We 
have  had  an  unsuccessful  war ;  but  that 
does  not  prove  that  we  have  been  ill  govern- 
ed. One  side  or  other  must  prevail  in  war, 
as  one  or  other  must  win  at  play.  When 
we  beat  Louis,  we  were  not  better  governed; 
nor  were  the  French  better  governed  when 
Louis  beat  us." 

On  Saturday,  April  13, 1  visited  him,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk, 
whom,  though  a  whig,  he  highly  valued. 
One  of  the  best  things  he  ever  said  was  to 
this  gentleman ;  who,  before  he  set  out  for 
Ireland  as  secretary  to  Lord  Northington, 
when  tord  lieutenant,  expressed  to  the  sage 
some  modest  and  virtuous  doubts,  whether 
he  couhi  bring  himself  to  practise  those  arts 
which  it  is  supposed  a  person  in  that  situa* 
tion  has  occasion  to  employ.  ''  Do  n't  be 
afVaid,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  with  a  pleasant 
smile  ;  '<  you  will  soon  make  a  very  pretty 
rascal." 

He  talked  to-day  b  ^ood  deal  of  the  won- 
derful extent  and  vanety  of  London^  and 
observed,  that  men  of  curious  inquiry  might 

'  [lohn  Danton  was  a  mad  bookaellflr. — ^Ed.] 
*  «  The  Turkish  Spy  "  was  pralended  to  ha^e 
been  written  originaUy  hi  Anbiok;  from  Aiabick 
translated  into  Italian,  and  thaoce  into  EngliriL 
The  raal  anthoor  of  the  work,  which  was  m  &ct 
originally  written  in  Italian,  was  I.  P.  Marana,  a 
GaooaM,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1698.  John  Dim- 
Ion,  in  his  life,  says,  that  *•  Mr.  fViUUm  Brad- 
»how  reeeiTad  from  Dr.  Midgeley  forty  shillings 
E  sheet  for  writinc  part  of  the  *  Turkish  8|iy;'  but 
1  do  not  find  that  he  any  where  mentrans  SituU 
as  engaged  in  that  work.**^MALONX. 


see  in  it  snch  modes  of  lite  as  rery  fern 
could  even  imagine.  He  In  particular 
recommended  to  ns  to  explore  W^pptng, 
which  we  resolved  to  do  '. 

Mr.  Lowe,  the  painter,  who  wm  with 
him,  was  very  mucn  distrnsed  that  a  Uif  e 
picture  which  he  had  painted  was  refuel 
to  be  received  into  the  £xhibitioii  of  the 
Royal  Academy.    Mrs.  Thrale  knew  John- 
son's character  so  superficially,  as  to  repre- 
sent him  as  unwilling  to  do  small  acts  of 
benevolence ;  kad  mentions,  in  particabr, 
that  he  would  hardly  take  the  trouble  ta 
write  a  letter  in  favour  of  his  friends.    The 
truth,  however,  is  that  he  was  remarkaW, 
in  an  extraordmarv  degree,  Ibr  what  die 
denies  to  him  ;  and,  above  all,  for  this  very 
sort  of  kindness,  writing  letters  for  those  to 
whom  his  solicitations  might  be  of  serrice. 
He  now  gave  Mr.  Lowe  the  following,  oT 
which  I  was  diligent  enough,  with  hk  per- 
mission, to  take  copies  at  the  next  cofiee- 
house,  while  Mr.  Windham  was  so  good 
as  to  stay  by  me. 

"  TO  SIR  JOSHUA   ftSTIfOLDS. 

••ltiaAptS,l1& 

'<  Silt, — Mr.  Lowe  considers  himself  ■ 
cut  off  from  all  credit  and  all  hopt  b?  die 
rejection  of  his  picture  from  the  KxhihStiaB. 
Upon  this  work  he  has  exhausted  all  his 
powers,  and  suspended  all  his  expeetatioBs: 
and,  certainly,  to  be  refbsed  an  opjpoftssity 
of  taking  the  opinion  of  the  pnWck,  is  ia 
itself  a  very  great  hardshqt.  It  ia  lobe 
condemned  wiUiout  a  trial. 

"  If  you  would  procure  the  revoeatioB  of 
this  incapacitating  edict,  you  wonkl  deiiwr 
an  uhappy  man  from  great  affietioo.  The 
council  has  sometimes  reversed  ita  own  de- 
termination ;  and  I  hope  that,  by  your  o- 
terposition,  this  luckles  picture  may  be  got 
admitted.    I  am,  Ate. 

*<  Sam.  JaBirsov." 

"to  MB.    BARRT. 

•*  iSia  April,  I9A 

"  Sia, — Mr.  Lowe's  etchision  frcsn  the 
Exhibition  gives  him  mote  trouble  thatf 
you  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  eouacil 
could  imagine  or  intend.  He  oonaidos  dis» 
grace  and  ruin  as  the  inevitable  eosseqscBoe 
of  your  determination. 

'*  He  says,  that  some  pietnres  have  been 
received  after  rejection ;  and  if  there  be 
any  such  precedent,  I  earnestly  entreat  thai 
you  will  use  your  interest  in  bk  Ibvour. 
Of  his  woric  I  can  say  nothing  y  I  pietend 
not  to  judge  of  painting,  and  flua  psctsie  1 


*  We  aocoidingly  earned  osr 
cation,  in  October,  17f2;  but 
uninMBUty  which  has  m  nMidai 
degioe,  spread  through  aTonr  put  of  the  w^ 
trapolis,  or  fien  our  wast  ei 
we  were  dinppoiflied. — ^Boswsi.k 
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never  law ;  but  I  wocme  it  e%UemtW 
Uard  to  shut  oat  any  man  from  the  posaibil- 
ttjrofaucceaa;  and  therefore  I  repeat  my 
request  that  vou  will  propose  the  re-con- 
■ideration  of  Mr.  Lowe's  case  :  and  if  there 
be  any  among  the  council  with  whom  my 
name  can  have  any  weight,  be  uleased  to 
communicate  to  them  the  desire  or,  sir,  your 
moat  humble  servant, 

"  Saic«  Jonvsoir." 

Such  intercession  was  too  powerful  to  be 
reaisted:  and  Mr.  Lowe*s  performance  was 
admitted  at  Somerset-olaee.  The  subject, 
M  I  recollect,  was  the  oeluge,  at  that  point 
of  time  when  the  water  was  verging  to  the 
top  of  the  last  uncovered  mountain.  Near 
to  the  spot  was  seen  the  last  of  the  antedi- 
luvian race,  exclusive  of  those  who  were 
•aved  in  the  ark  of  Noah.  This  was  one 
of  those  giants,  then  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  who  had  still  strength  to  swim,  and 
with  one  of  his  hands  held  alof^  his  infant 
child.  Upon  the  small  remaining  dry  spot 
appeared  a  famished  lion,  ready  to  roring 
ai  the  child  and  devour  it.  Mr.  I^owe 
told  me  that  Johnson  said  to  him,  "  Sir, 
yovx  picture  is  noble  and  probable."  "  A 
compliment,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Lowe.  *'from 
a  man  who  cannot  lie,  and  cannot  be  mis- 
taken." 

AboQt  this  time  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lucy 
Porter,  mentioning  his  bad  health,  and  that 
he  intended  a  visit  to  Lichfield.  <<  It  is," 
aaya  he,  "with  no  great  expectation  of 
ajnendment  tliat  I  make  every  year  a  jour« 
nej^  into  the  countrjr ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to 
Yiait  thoee  whose  kindness  has  been  oHen 
^xnenenced  " 

C^  April*  18  (being  Good  Friday),  I 
found  him  at  breakfast,  in  his  usual  manner 
upon  that  day,  drinking  tea  without  milk, 
aiod  eating  a  cross  bun  to  prevent  faintness ; 
we  went  to  St  Clement^s  church,  as  for- 
merly. When  we  came  home  from  church, 
he  cJaeed  himself  on  one  of  the  stone  seats 
at  nis  garden  door,  and  I  took  the  other, 
and  thus  in  the  open  air,  and  in  a  placid 
frame  of  mind^e  talked  away  very  easily* 
JoM9soir*  <*  Were  I  a  countnr  gentleman 
I  should  not  be  very  hoBpitable ;  I  should 
not  have  crowds  in  my  house."  Bos- 
wsLi..  "  Sir  Alexander  Dick  tells  me  that 
he  remembers  having  a  thousand  people  in 
•  year  to  dine  at  his  house ;  that  is,  reck* 
onin^  each  person  as  one,  each  time  that 
he  dmed  there."  Johitsoh.  "That,  sir, 
is  about  three  a  day."  Boswcll.  "  How 
jour  statement  lessens  the  idea  !"  Johh- 
aoir*  "  That,  sir,  is  the  good  of  counting. 
It  brings  every  thing  to  a  certainty,  which 
before  floated  in  the  mind  indefinitely. 
BoswKLL.  "But  Omne  ignotum  pro 
m^ilfnifieo  tit  r  one  is  sorry  to  have  this 
4tmiB&bcd."    JoRvsoir.    "  Sir,  you  should 


not  aUov  yovfrif  to  be  drligbted  with 
errour."  Boswkli^.  "  Three  a  day  seem 
but  few."  JoBssov.  "  Nay,  sir,  he  who 
entertains  three  a  day  does  very  liberally. 
And  if  there  is  a  large  family,  the  poor  en- 
tertain those  three,  for  they  eat  what  tlie 
poor  would  get :  there  must  be  superfluous 
meat;  it  must  be  given  to  the  poor,  or 
thrown  out."  Bosweli«.  "I  observe  in 
London,  that  the  poor  go  about  and  gather 
bones,  which  J  understand  are  manufac- 
tured." JoHirsoii,  "  Yes,  sir ;  they  boil 
them,  and  extact  a  grease  from  them  for 
greasing  wheels  and  other  purposes.  Of 
the  best  pieces  they  make  a  mock  ivory, 
which  is  used  for  hafls  to  knives,  and  vari- 
ous other  things ;  the  coarser  pieces  they 
bum  and  pound,  and  sell  the  ashes.'*  Bos- 
wsLL.  "  For  what  purpose,  sir  f  "  Johit- 
soh. "  Why,  sir,  for  making  a  furnace  for 
the  chemists  for  melting  iron.  A  paste 
made  of  burnt  bones  will  stand  a  stronger 
heat  than  any  thing  else.  Consider,  sir,  if 
you  are  to  melt  iron,  you  cannot  line  your 
pot  with  brass,  because  it  is  softer  than 
iron,  and  would  melt  sooner }  nor  with  iron, 
for  though  malleable  iron  is  harder  than 
cast  iron,  yet  it  would  not  do  :  but  a  paste 
of  burnt  bones  will  not  melt"  Boswsll. 
"Do you  know,  sir,  I  have  discovered  a 
manufacture  to  a  great  extent,  of  what  you 
only  piddle  at— scraping  and  drying  the  peel 
of  oraiijges  W  At  a  plsee  in  Newgate-street 
there  is  a  prodigious  quantity  prepared, 
which  they  sell  to  the  distillers."  John- 
soir.  "  Sir,  I  believe  they  mske  a  higher 
thing  out  of  them  than  a  spirit :  they  make 
what  is  called  orange-butter,  the  oil  of  the 
orange  in^issated,  which  they  mix  per- 
haps with  common  pomatum,  and  make  it 
fragrant  The  oil  does  not  fly  off  in  the 
drying." 

jBoswkll.  "  I  wish  to  have  a  good  wall- 
ed garden."  JoBKSOjr,  "  I  do  n't  think  it 
would  be  worth  the  expense  to  you.  We 
compute,  in  England,  a  park-wall  at  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a  mile;  now  a  garden-wall 
must  cost  at  least  as  much.  Tou  intend 
your  trees  should  grow  higher  than  a  deer 
will  leap.  Now  let  us  see;  for  a  hundred 
pounds  you  could  only  have  forty-four 
square  yards  9,  which  is  very  little;  for  two 

*  It  11  lacgested  to  me  bj  an  sooBymoiifl  aniio- 
tator  on  tny  work,  that  the  reason  wh^  Dr.  John- 
ion  collected  the  peeli  of  aqveeced  oraagei  may 
be  found  in  the  868th  Letter  in  Mra.  Piozzi'e 
CoUeetioB,  where  k  appeara  that  he  reeommended 
**  dried  ofBBge-peel,  finely  powdered,"  as  a  medW 
cue. — ^BoflWBLL.  [See  tmie,  vol.  i.  p.  618, 
note, — ^Ed.3 

'  [The  Biriiop  of  Feme  observei,  that  Mr. 
Boswell  here  mistakes  forty-fimr  i^uare  y<nrd$ 
for  forty-foor  ffordt  tquare^  and  thai  Bfiekea 
Johnson  talk  nonienae.  What  Johnson  prohabfy 
«ud  waa  thia:  1760  yards  of  wall  eoat  a  thousand. 
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hundred  pomids  you  may  have  eigrh^-four 
square  yards,  which  is  very  well.  But 
vnien  will  you  get  the  value  of  two  hundred 
pounds  of  walls,  in  fruit,  in  your  climate? 
Wo,  sir;  such  contention  with  nature  is  not 
worth  while.  I  would  plant  an  orchard, 
and  have  plenty  of  such  fruit  as  ripen  well 
in  your  country.  My  friend.  Dr.  Madden, 
of  Ireland,  said,  that  *  in  an  orchard  there 
should  be  enoug^h  to  eat,  enoucrh  to  lay  up, 
enough  to  be  8tolen,.and  enough  to  rot  upon 
the  ground.'  Cherries  are  an  early  fruit; 
you  may  have  them;  and  you  may  have  the 
early  apples  and  pears."  Bo  swell.  "  We 
cannot  have  nonpareils.'?  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
you  can  no  more  have  nonpareils  than  you 
can  have  grapes."  Boswell.  "  We  have 
them,  sir:  but  they  are  very  bad."  John- 
sow.  "  Nay,  sir,  never  try  to  have  a  thing 
merely  to  show  that  you  cannot  have  it. 
From  ground  that  would  let  for  forty  shil- 
ings  you  may  ha^e  a  large  orchard;  and 
you  see  it  costs  you  only  forty  shillings. 
Nay,  you  may  graze  the  ground  when  Sie 
trees  are  grown  up;  you  cannot,  while  they 
are  young."  Boswell.  "  Is  not  a  good 
garden  a  very  common  thing  in  England, 
sir?"  Johnson.  "Not  so  common,  sir, 
as  you  imagine.  In  Lincolnshire  there  is 
hardly  an  orchard;  in  Staffordshire  very  lit- 
tle fruit."  Boswell.  "  Has  Langton  no 
orchard?"  Johnson.  "No,  sir."  Bos- 
well. "How so, sir?"  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  from  the  general  negligence  of  the  coun- 
ty. He  has  it  not,  because  nobody  else  has 
it."  Boswell.  "  A  hot-house  is  a  certain 
thinff;  I  may  have  that"  Johnson.  "  A 
hot-house  is  pretty  certain;  but  you  must 
first  build  it,  then  you  must  keep  fires  in  it, 
and  you  must  have  a  gardener  to  take  care 
of  it."  Boswell.  "  But  if  I  have  a  gar- 
dener at  any  rate?"  Johnson.  "Why, 
yes."  Boswell.  "  I  'd  have  it  near  my 
house;  there  is  no  need  to  have  it  in  the 
orchard."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  I  'd  have  it 
near  my  house.  I  would  plant  a  great 
many  currants;  the  fruit  is  good,  and  they 
make  a  pretty  sweetmeat" 

I  record  this  minute  detail,  which  some 
may  think  trifling,  in  order  to  show  clearly 
how  this  great  man,  whose  mind  could 
ffrasp  such  large  and  extensive  subjects,  as 
he  has  shown  in  his  literary  labours,  was  yet 
well-informed  in  the  common  affairs  of  Ufe, 
and  loved  to  illustrate  them» 

poniidB;  thsrafore,  one  handred  and  seventy-six 
yards  will  cost  a  bondred  pomids.  Ooe  hundred 
and  ieventy-«ii(  yank  will  enclose  a  garden — not 
of  forty-four  square  yards,  which  would  be  a 
■mall  cloflot-^at  of  forty-four  ffards  square, 
nearly  half  an  acre.  Of  course,  its  double  will 
well  enclose  a  garden  of  eighty-^7i/  yards  square 
(eighty-/our  is  either  a  misprint  or  an  additional 
SRor),  and  that,  as  Johnson  remarks,  is  very  well, 
for  it  wovld  be  above  an  acre  and  a  half. — Ed.] 


Mr.  Walker,  the  celebrated  master  of  elo- 
cution I,  came  in,  and  then  we  went  up 
stairs  into  the  study.     I  asked  him  if  he  had 
taught  many  clergymen.     Jobssos.    "  I 
hope  not"    Walker.     "  I   have    taught 
only  one,  and  he  is  the  best  reader  1  ever 
heard,  not  by  my  leaching,  but  bv  his  ovrn 
natural    talents."     Johnson.     **\Verc  be 
the  best  reader  in  the  world,  I  wouki  not  have 
it  told  that  he  was  taught."     Here  was  oae 
of  his  peculiar  prejudices.     CouUl  it  be  any 
disadvantage  to  the  clergyman  to  have  it 
known  that  he  was  taught  an   easv  and 
graceful  delivery  ?    Boswell.     "Will  you 
not  allow,  sir,  that  a  man  may  be  taught  to 
read  well  ?  "    Johnson.     "  Why,  air,  so  far 
as  to  read  better  than  he  might  do  without 
being  taught,  yea.     Formerly  it  was  sop- 
posed  that  there  was  no  difference  in  read 
mg,  but  that  one  read  as  well  as  another.* 
Boswell.     *'  It  is  wonderful   to  see  old 
Sheridan  as  enthusiastick  about  oratof?  u 
ever."    Walker.    *'  His  enthusiasm  as  to 
what  oratory  will  do,  may  be  too  great: 
but  he  reads  well."    Johnson.     **  He  reads 
well,  but  he  reads  low;  and  you  know  it  ii 
much  easier  to  read  low  than  to  read  high; 
for  when  you  read  high,  you  are  much  more 
limited,  your  loudest  note  can  be  but  one, 
and  so  the  variety  is  less  in  proportion  to 
the  loudness.     Now  some  people  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  to  an  extensive  audience,  and 
must  speak  loud  to  be  heard."    Walku. 
"  The  art  is  to  read  strong,  though  low." 

Talking  of  the  origin  of  language:— 
Johnson.  "  It  must  have  corae  by  inspira- 
tion. A  thousand,  nay  a  million  of  c hiidien 
could  not  invent  a  language.  While  the 
organs  are  pliable,  there  is  not  understand- 
ing enough  to  form  a  language;  by  the  time 
that  there  is  understanding  enough,  the  or- 
gans are  become  stiff.  We  know  that  aA 
ter  a  certain  age  we  cannot  learn  to  pro- 
nounce a  new  language.  No  foreigner, 
who  comes  to  England  when  ad\'asced  in 
life,  ever  pronounces  English  tolerably  we9; 
at  least  such  instances  are  very  rare. 
When  I  maintain  that  language  must  have 
come  by  inspiration,  I  do  not  mean  diat  in- 
spiration is  required  for  rhetorick,  and  all 
the  beauties  of  language;  for  when  ooee 
man  has  language,  we  can  conceive  that  he 
may  gradually  form  modifications  of  it.  I 
mean  only  that  inspiration  seems  to  me  to 
be  necessary  to  give  man  the  faculty  of 
speech;  to  inform  him  that  he  may  have 
speech;  which  I  think  he  could  no  more 
nnd  out  without  inspiration,  than  cows  or 
hogs  would  think  of  such  a  faculty.** 
Walker.  "  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  there'are 
any  perfect  synonymes  in  any  language?* 
Johnson.     "  Originally  there    were   not: 


*  [He  published  several  works  ob 
and  pronunciation,  and  died  August  I.  1607, 
the  teventy-siscth  year  of  bk  age. — Ed. J 
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bnt  by  vmng  words  ne^ligentl v,  or  in  poet- 
ry, one  word  comes  to  be  confounded  with 
another." 

He  Ulked  of  Dr.  Dodd.  "  A  friend  of 
mine,"  said  he,  "  came  to  me  and  told  me, 
that  a  lady  ^  wished  to  have  Dr.  Dodd's 
picture  in  a  bracelet,  and  asked  me  for  a 
motto.  I  said,  I  could  think  of  no  better 
than  Currat  Lex.  I  was  very  willing  to 
have  him  pardoned,  that  is,  to  have  the 
sentence  changed  to  tranaportation:  but, 
when  he  was  once  handed,  i  did  not  wish 
he  should  be  made  a  samt." 

Mrs.  Burney,  wife  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Bur- 
sey,  came  in,  and  he  seemed  to  be  enter- 
tained with  her  conversation. 

Gartick's  funeral  was  talked  of  as  extrav- 
agantly expensive.  Johnson,  from  his  dis- 
like to^  exaggeration,  would  not  allow  that 
it  was  distinguished  by  an  extraordinary 
pomp.  *^  Were  there  not  six  horses  to 
each  C'Oach  ? "  said  Mrs.  Burney.  Job  if  son. 
«  Madam,  there  were  no  more  six  horses 
than  six  phoenixes." 

Mrs.  Burney  wondered  that  some  very 
beautiful  new  buildings  should  be  erected 
in  Moorfields,  in  so  shocking  a  situation  as 
between  Bedlam  and  St.  Luke's  Hospital; 
and  said  she  could  not  live  there.  John- 
ao?r.  "  Nay,  madam,  you  see  nothing 
there  to  hurt  you.  You  no  more  think  of 
madness  by  having  windows  that  look  to 
Bedlam,  than  you  think  of  death  by  hav- 
ingf  windows  that  look  to  a  churchyard." 
Mbs.  BuaiTET.  <<We  may  look  to  a 
churchyard,  sir ;  for  it  is  right  that  we 
should  be  kept  in  mind  of  death."  John- 
soif.  *'  Nay,  madam,  if  you  go  to  that,  it 
is  right  that  we  should  be  kept  in  mind  of 
madness,  which  is  occasioned  by  too  much 
indulgence  of  imagination.  I  think  a  very 
moral  use  may  be  made  of  these  new 
buildings:  I  would  have  those  who  have 
heated  imaginations  live  there,  and  take 
^ivarning."  Mas.  Bcrnet.  <*But,  sir, 
many  of  the  poor  people  that  are  mad  have 
become  so  from  disease,  or  from  distressing 
events.  It  is,  therefore,  not  their  fault,  but 
their  misfortune  ;  and,  therefore,  to  think 
of  them  is  a  melancholy  consideration." 

Time  passed  on  in  conversation  till  it 
vraa  too  late  for  the  service  of  the  church  at 
three  o'clock.  I  took  a  walk,  and  left  him 
sdone  for  some  time;  then  returned,  and  we 
had  coffee  and  conversation  again  by  our- 
selves. 

I  stated  the  character  of  a  noble  friend  of 
mine  as  a  curious  case  for  his  opinion  3: — 

1  [The  Editor  has  been  told  that  the  lady  was 
l>r.  Dodd's  relict;  bat  if  this  was  so.  Dr.  Johnson 
coald  not  have  been  aware  of  it,  as  he  coald 
Isajdly  have  disapproved  of  her  wearing  his 
pictare,  aod  would  sorely  not  have  iosalted  her 
oy  sBch  an  answer. — ^Ed.] 

>  [Probably  Lord  Moontstaait,  afterwards  fiiat 
Marqnis  of  Bate. — Ed.] 


*<  He  IS  the  most  inexplicable  man  to  me 
that  I  ever  knew.  Can  you  explain  him, 
sir?  He  is,  I  really  believe,  noble-minded, 
generous,  and  princely.  But  his  most  in- 
timate friends  may  be  separated  from  him 
for  years,  without  his  ever  asking  a  ques- 
tion concerning  them.  He  will  meet  them 
with  a  formality,  a  coldness,  a  stately  in«> 
difference ;  but  when  they  come  close  to 
him,  and  fairly  engage  him  in  conversation, 
they  find  him  as  easy,  pleasant,  and  kind  as 
they  could  wish.  One  then  supposes  that 
what  is  so  agreeable  will  soon  be  renewed; 
but  stay  away  from  him  for  half  a  year, 
and  he  will  neither  call  on  you,  nor  send  to 
inquire  about  you."  Johnson.  «*  Why, 
sir,  I  cannot  ascertain  his  character  exactly, 
as  I  do  not  know  him  ;  but  I  should  not 
like  to  have  such  a  man  for  my  friend.  He 
may  love  study,  and  wish  not  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  his  friends;  Jimicifurei  tempO" 
ri».  He  may  be  a  frivolous  man,  and  be  so 
much  occupied  with  petty  pursuits  that  he 
may  not  want  friends.  Or  he  may  have  a  no- 
tion that  there  is  dignity  in  appearing  in- 
different, while  he  in  fact  may  not  be  more 
indifferent  at  his  heart  than  another." 

We  went  to  evening  prayers  at  St.  Clem- 
ent's at  seven,  and  then  parted. 

[The  reader  will  recollect,  that  in  ^  . 
the  year  1775,  when  Dr.  Johnson 
visited  France,  he  was  kindly  entertained 
by  the  English  Benedictine  monks  at  Pa- 
ns 9.  One  of  that  body,  the  Rev.  James 
Compton,  in  the  course  of  some  conversa- 
tion with  him  at  that  time,  asked  him,  if 
any  of  them  should  become  converts  to  the 
protestant  faith,  and  should  visit  England, 
whether  they  might  hope  for  a  friendly  re- 
ception from  him :  to  which  he  warmly  re- 
plied, "  that  he  should  receive  such  a  con- 
vert most  cordially."  In  consequence  of 
this  conversation,  Mr.  Compton,  a  few 
years  aflerwards,  having  some  doubts  con- 
cerning the  religion  in  which  he  had  been 
bred,  was  induced,  by  reading  the  110th 
Number  of  «  The  Rambler,"  (on  Rbpent- 
ANCE,)  to  consider  the  subject  more  deeply; 
and  the  result  of  his  inquiries  was,  a  deter- 
mination to  become  a  protestant^.  With 
this  view,  in  the  summer  of  1782,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  from  whence 
he  had  been  absent  from  his  sixth  to  his 
thirty-fifth  year;  and  on  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, very  scantily  provided  with  the  means 
of  subsistence,  he  immediately  repaired  to 

'  See  ante,  p.  9. — ^Malone. 

^  [Mr.  Morklaad  observes,  that  in  the  very 
paper  of  the  Rambler,  to  which  Mr.  Comptoa's 
conyereion  h  attributed,  is  to  be  fonnd  a  passage, 
by  no  means  in  principle  hostile  to  the  fasts  and 
other  penitential  observances  practiBed  by  the 
Romish  church.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  hoped  and 
believed  that  Mr.  Compton 's  conversion  rested 
open  deeper  grounds  than  the  observations  m  ths 
lUmbler. — ^Ed.] 
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Bolt^ourt,  to  Tklt  Dr.  JohoBon;  and  btv- 
inf^  infonned  him  of  his  desire  to  be  ad<- 
mitted  into  the  church  of  England,  for  this 
purpose  solicited  his  aid  to  procure  for  him 
an  introduction  to  the  bishop  of  London, 
Dr.  Lowth.  At  the  time  of  his  first  visit, 
Johnson  was  so  much  indisposed,  that  he 
could  allow  him  only  a  short  conyersation 
of  a  iew  minutes;  but  he  desired  him  to  call 
affain  in  the  course  of  the  following  week. 
When  Mr.  Compton  visited  him  a  second 
time,  he  was  perfectly  recovered  from  his 
indisposition;  received  him  with  the  utooost 
cordiality;  and  not  only  undertook  the  man* 
agement  of  the  business  in  which  his  friend* 
ly  interposition  had  been  requested,  but 
with  great  kindness  exerted  himself  in  this 
gentleman's  favour,  with  a  view  to  his  fu* 
ture  subsistence,  axul  immediately  supplied 
him  with  the  means  of  present  sui^rt. 

Finding  that  the  proposed  introduction 
to  the  bishop  of  London  nad  from  some  ac- 
cidental causes  been  deferred,  lest  Mr. 
Compton,  who  then  lodged  at  Uighgate, 
should  suDDOse  himself  neglected,  he  wrote 
him  the  following  note: 

"to   the   RBVSRBICD   MR.    COBCPTON. 

•«  60i  October,  iTtt. 

"  SiK,-*J  have  directed  Dr.  Vyse's  letter 
to  be  sent  to  you,  that  you  may  know  the 
atuation  of  your  businesa.  Delays  are  io- 
cident  to  all  affairs;  but  there  appears  no- 
thing in  your  case  of  either  supercilious- 
ness or  neglect.  Dr.  Vyse  seems  to  wish 
you  well.  I  am,  sir,  your  n«ost  humble 
servant,  ''  Sam.  Johjkbov/* 

Mr.  Compton  having,  by  Johnson's  ad- 
liee,  quitted  Highgate,  and  setUed  in  Lon- 
don, had  now  more  frequent  opportunities 
of  visitiuf^  his  friend,  and  profiting  by  his 
conversation  and  advice.  oUll,  however, 
his  means  of  subsistence  being  very  scanty, 
Dr.  Johnson  kindly  promised  to  uTord  him 
a  deeent  maintenance,  until  bv  his  own  ex- 
ertions he  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood^ which  benevolent  offer  he  accepted, 
and  lived  entirely  at  Johnson's  expense  till 
the  end  of  January,  1788;  in  which  month, 
having  previously  been  introduced  to  Bish- 
op Lowth,  he  was  received  into  our  com- 
munion in  St  James's  parish-church.  In 
the  following  April,  the  place  of  under- 
master  of  St.  Paul's  school  havinp^  become 
vacant,  his  friendly  protector  did  him  a 
more  essential  service,  by  writing  the  fol- 
lowing letter  in  his  favour,  to  the  Mercers' 
Company,  in  whom  the  appointment  of  the 
under-master  lay: 

"  TO  THE  WORSHIPFUL  COM? ANT  OF  THE 

MERCERS. 
•*  Bdt-coatt,  Fleeustreet,  19th  Apri],  178S. 

"  Gentlemkic, — At  the  request  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  James  Compton,  who  now 


solicits  your  votes  to  be  elselBd  onderHDii. 
ter  of  St.  Paul's  school,  I  tesdfjr,  withfreat 
sincerity,  that  he  is,  in  my  opiiiioD,tDu 
of  alnlities  sufficient,  and  more  thu  lofE- 
eient,  for  the  duties  of  the  oice  for  whicb 
he  is  a  candidate.  I  am,  gentloBeii,  pu 
most  humble  servant, 

<'8am.  Jqhjuoi." 

Though  this  testimony  in  Mr.  ComptoB'i 
favour  WIS  not  attended  with  imoeiiiite 
success,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Edwanif,  iriio 
had  been  bred  in  St  Paul^i  school,  hafiii 
been  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  office,  yet 
Johnson's  kindness  was  not  vithoot  effect; 
and  the  result  of  his  leeomnieDdationikoii 
how  liighly  he  was  estimated  in  ti»e  greit 
commercial  ci^  of  London;  lor  lik  m 
procured  Mr.  Compton  so  maoy  wriMb- 
ers  in  the  respectable  compsaj  of  meietn, 
that  he  was  honoured,  by  the  favour  of  »> 
veral  of  its  members,  with  more  eppSca- 
tions  to  teach  Latin  and  Freach  thtn  be 
could  find  time  to  attend  to.  In  1796,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Gilbert,  one  of  bis  tn^^ 
French  chaplains,  having  accepted  a  liriof 
in  Guernsey,  nominated  Mr.  Comptoi  u 
his  substitute  at  the  French  chapel  of  St 
James's;  which  appointment,  in  Apnlt 
1811,  he  lelinquished  ibr  a  better  iatbe 
French  chu)elat  BethnalGrees.  By  the 
favour  of  Vt.  Porteus,  the  late  exeeliest 
Bishop  of  London,  he  was  also  appMoied, 
in  180S,  chaplain  of  the  Duteb  cbapei  it 
St.  James's:  a  atation  whicb  be  stBl 
holds  U 

On  Sunday,  April  30,  bdag  Easter-dir, 
aAer  attending  aiuemn  asrviee  at  8t  ?v^ 
I  came  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  foaod  Mr. 
Lowe,  the  painter,  sitting  with  hiia.  Mr. 
Lowe  mentioned  the  jfreat  uusaber  of  oef 
buildings  of  late  in  London,  yet  that  Dr. 
Johnson  had  observed,  that  the  Bambrrof 
inhabitants  was  not  incressed.  Joasaov. 
"  Why,  sir,  the  bills  of  mortality  profe  that 
no  mote  people  die  now  than  wnDerly; » 
it  is  plain  no  more  live.  The  n^^^ 
births  proves  nothiiig,  for  not  OBe-teatii  n 
the  people  of  Lond«a  are  bon  there. 
BoswELL.  « I  believe,  sir,  a  great  oaa; 
of  the  children  bom  in  London  die  m- 
JoHHSojr.  « Why,  yes,  sir."  Boaw'-'j 
<<  But  those  who  do  Uve  azeaa  HMt  •» 
stuong  people  as  any.  Dr.  Fn^'^Jr! 
must  be  naturally  etiong  to  get  l^^p^ 
JoHifsoK.  <<  That  is  system,  air.  agieai 
traveller  observes,  that  it  is  said  theie  «« 


*  Theprecedii^aocwuitofthJigenllesiaaic*' 
▼eniofi,  and  of  Johosoa's  mibaeqiMDt  lihwu^  i* 
bim,  woold,  donbUeas,  baro  beeo  eobodiedK 
Mc  Boawe!!  in  his  work,  had  be  becfl  iffn>» 
of  the  <arcaiD8taiic«a  aboT«  ralaled.  ^^[*T 
one  more  proof  to  those  which  be  bia  •"J^J* 
ted  of  Johnson's  onifonn  and  wiboanded  hotf^ 
lence* — Malonb 
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no  waak  or  ddbriMd  people  eikiong  the  In- 
dians; but  he,  with  much  sagicity,  aieigns 
the  reason  of  this,  which  isi  that  the  hard- 
^ip  of  their  life  aa  hunters  and  fishers  does 
not  allow  weak  or  diseased  children  to  grow 
up.  Now  had  I  been  an  Indian  I  must 
have  died  early;  my  eyes  would  not  have 
served  me  to  get  food.  I,  indeed,  now 
could  fish,  give  me  English  tackle;  but  had 
I  been  an  Indiany  I  must  have  starved,  or 
they  would  have  knocked  me  on  the  head, 
when  they  saw  I  coukl  do  nothing."  Bos- 
wsLL,  "  Perhaps  thev  woukl  have  taken 
oare  of  you;  we  are  told  thev  are  fond  of 
oratory r^-yott  would  have  talked  to  them.'' 
JoBirsoit.  **  Nay,  sir,  I  should  not  have 
lived  long  enough  to  be  fit  to  talk;  I  should 
have  been  dead  before  I  was  ten  vears  old. 
Depend  upon  it,  sir,  a  savage,  when  he  is 
hungiy,  will  not  canv  about  with  him  a 
looby  of  nine  years  old,  who  cannot  help 
himself.  They  have  no  affection,  sir." 
BoewKLL.  "  I  believe  natural  affection,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  is  very  small." 
JoHKSoir.  <<  Sir,  natural  affection  is  noth- 
inff:  but  affection  from  principle  and  es- 
tablished duty  is  sometimes  wonderfblly 
strong."  Lows.  "A  hen,  sir,  will  feed 
her  chickens  in  preference  to  herself." 
JoHHSOir.  "But  we  do  n't  know  that  the 
hen  id  hungry;  let  the  hen  be  fairly  hun- 
gry, and  I'll  warrant  she'll  peck  the  com 
herself.  A  cock,  I  believe,  will  feed  hens 
instead  of  himself:  but  we  do  n't  know  that 
the  cock  18  hungry."  Bos  well.  "  And 
that,  sir,  is  not  from  affiection,  but  gallantry. 
But  some  of  the  Indians  have  imection." 
JoBKsov.  "  Sir,  that  they  help  some  of 
their  children  is  plain;  for  some  of  them 
live,  which  they  could  not  do  without  be- 
ing helped." 

I  dined  with  him:  the  company  were 
Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  und  Mr. 
Lowe.  He  seemed  not  to  be  well,  talked 
little,  rrew  drowsy  soon  after  dinner,  and 
retired  ;  upon  which  I  went  awav» 

Having  next  day  gone  to  Air.  Burke's 
•eat  in  tfie  country,  from  whence  I  was  re- 
caJled  by  an  express,  that  a  near  relation  of 
mine  bad  killed  his  antagonist  in  a  duel, 
mxiA  was  himself  dangerously  wounded,  I 
anw  little  of  Dr.  J^nson  till  Monday, 
April  S8,  when  I  s|>ent  a  considerable  part 
or  the  day  with  him,  and  introduced  the 
•abject  which  then  chiefly  occupied  my 
mind.  Jobhsoh.  "  I  Ao  not  see,  sir,  that 
fighting  18  absolntelj^  forbidden  in  scripture; 
I  eee  revenge  fi^idden,  but  not  self-de- 
Icoce."  BoswBLL.  ^*  The  quakers  say  it 
M..i^<  Unto  him  that  smiteth  thee  on  one 
cheek,  offer  him  also  the  other.' "  John- 
mo9.  ''But  stay,  sir;  the  text  is  meant 
only  to  have  the  effect  of  moderating  pas- 
ciaia  ;  it  is  plain  that  we  are  not  to  take  it 
in  •  literal  sense.     We  see  this  from  the 


context,  where  there  are  other  ecommen- 
dations  ;  which,  I  warrant  you.  the  quaker 
will  not  take  literallv;  as,  for  instance, 
<  From  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn 
thou  not  away.'  Let  a  man  whose  credit 
is  bad  come  to  a  quaker,  and  sav,  <  Well, 
sir,  lend  me  a  hundred  pounds ; '  he  11  find 
him  as  unwilling  as  anv  other  man.  No, 
sir;  a  man  may  shoot  the  man  who  invadea 
his  character,  as  he  mav  shoot  him  who  at- 
tempts to  break  into  his  house  i.  So,  in 
1745,  my  friend,  Tom  C  umming,  the  quaker, 
said  he  wouki  not  fight,  but  he  would  drive 
an  ammunition  cart ;  and  we  know  that  the 
quakers  have  sent  flannel  waistcoats  to  our 
soldiers,  to  enable  them  to  fight  better." 
BoswKLL.  *<  When  a  man  is  the  aggres- 
sor, and  by  ill  usage  forces  on  a  duel  in 
which  he  is  killed,  have  we  not  little  ground 
to  hope  that  he  is  gone  to  a  state  of  happi- 
ness f "  JoHKSoK.  ''  Sir,  we  are  not  to 
judge  determinately  of  the  state  in  which  a 
man  leaves  this  life.  He  may  in  a  moment 
have  repented  effectually,  and  it  is  possible 
may  have  been  accepted  of  God.  There  is 
in  *  Camden's  Remams '  an  epitaph  upon  a 
very  wicked  man,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to 
Bay, 

'  Between  the  itimip  and  the  gitmnd, 
I  meiey  ask'd,  I  mercy  foond  '.' " 

BoswKLL.  ''Is not  the  expression  in  the 
burial-service, — ^'in  the  aiwre  and  cerMn 
hope  of  a  blessed  3  resurrection ' — too  strong 


^  I  think  it  neceaary  to  caotion  my  leaden 
agaiut  conchidinc  that,  in  this  or  any  other  con- 
▼emtion  of  Dr.  Johnion,  they  have  bit  eerioas 
and  deliberate  opinion  on  the  nbject  of  duelling. 
In  my  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  thinl 
edit  p.  886,  it  appears  that  he  made  this  frank 
confeaswn :  **  Nobody,  at  times,  talks  more  laxly 
than  I  do  ;'*  and  ibia  p.  281,  '<  He  &irly  owned 
he  conid  not  explain  the  rationality  of  dnellin^." 
We  may,  therefore,  infer,  that  he  could  not  thmk 
that  justifiable,  which  seems  so  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  gospeL  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that,  from  the  prevalent 
notions  of  honour,  a  gendeman  who  receives  a 
challenge  is  reduced  to  a  dreadfid  alternative.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  is  fiunished  by  a 
clause  in  the  will  of  the  late  Colonel  Thomas,  of 
the  Guards,  written  the  night  before  be  fell  in  a 
duel,  September  8,  1788:  '*  In  the  fifst  place,  I 
commit  my  soul  to  Almighty  God,  in  hopes  of 
his  mercy  and  pardon  ibr  the  irreligious  step  I 
now  (m  oomptianoe  with  the  unwarrantable 
customs  of  this  wicked  worid)  put  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  taking.  * ' — ^Bos  w  ■  uu. 

*  In  repeating  this  epitaph,  Johnson  improved 

it    The  original  runs  thus: 

*  Betwixt  Uie  lUmip  sad  ths  mond, 
Mercy  I  ask*d,  iMrcy  I  amnd.**-^ftALOiiB. 

'  [Mr.  Boswell,  quoting  from  memory,  has  in- 
teipolated  the  word  **  blessed."  The  words  are 
**  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection." 
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to  be  used  indiscriminately,  and,  indeed, 
sometimes  when  those  over  whose  bodies  it 
is  said  have  been  notoriously  profane  ?" 
Johnson.  "  It  is  sure  and  certain  hope, 
sir,  not  belief.'"  I  did  not  insist  further  ; 
but  cannot  help  thinking^  that  less  positive 
words  would  be  more  proper  i. 

Talking  of  a  man  who  was  grown  very 
fat,  so  as  to  be  incommoded  with  corpulen- 
cy, he  said, "  He  eats  too  much,  sir."  Bos- 
well.  "  I  do  n't  know,  sir;  you  will  see 
one  man  fat,  who  eats  moderately,  and 
another  lean,  who  eats  a  great  deal." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  whatever  may  be 
the  quantity  that  a  man  eats,  it  is  plain 
that  if  he  is  too  fat,  he  has  eaten  more  than 
he  should  have  done.  One  man  may  have 
a  digestion  that  consumes  food  better  than 
common ;  but  it  is  certain  that  solidity  is 
increased  by  putting  something  to  it," 
Bos  WELL.  "  But  may  not  solids  swell  and 
be  distended  ? "  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  they 
may  swell  and  be  distended  ;  but  that  is  not 
fat." 

We  talked  of  the  accusation  against  a 

fentleman^  for  supposed  delinquencies  in 
ndia.  Johnson.  "  What  foundation 
there  is  for  accusation  I  know  not,  but  they 
will  not  get  at  him.  Where  bad  actions  are 
committed  at  so  great  a  distance,  a  delin- 

&c.  &c.  L'Estrange,  in  his  **  Alliance  of  DiviDe 
Offices/'  p.  302,  observes  '*  these  words  import 
the  faith  of  the  congregation  then  present  in  the 
article  of  the  renirrection.  The  plural,  *  our  vile 
bodies,*  exclodes  the  restraint  to  a  singular 
number.*'  The  reformed  liturgies  have  uniformly 
employed  the  same  cautious  language.  In  one  of 
the  prayers  used  in  the  burial  service,  in  the  first 
book  of  Edward  VI.  the  following  passage  occurs: 
**  We  give  thee  hearty  thanks  for  this,  thy  servant, 
whom  thou  hast  delivered,  &c.  &c.  And,  as  we 
trust,  hast  brought  hid  soul  into  sure  consolation 
of  rest.'* — J.  H.  Marxland.] 

'  Upon  this  objection  the  Reverend  Mr.  Kalph 
Churton,  fellow  of  Brazennose  College,  Oxford, 
has  favoured  me  with  the  following  satisfactory 
observation:  **  The  passage  in  the  burial-service 
does  not  mean  the  resurrection  of  the  person  in- 
terred, but  the  general  resurrection;  it  is  in  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection;  not  his 
resurrection.  Where  the  deceased  is  really  spoken 
of,  the  exprenion  is  very  different, — *  as  our  hope 
is  this  our  brother  doth'  [rest  in  Clirist] ;  a  mode 
of  speech  eonsistent  with  every  thing  but  absolute 
certainty  that  the  person  departed  doth  not  rest  in 
Christ,  which  no  one  can  be  assured  of  without 
immediate  revelation  from  Heaven.  In  the  fiiat 
of  these  places,  also,  '  eternal  life  *  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  eternity  of  bliss,  but  merely  tlic 
eternity  of  the  state,  whether  in  happiness  or  in 
misery,  to  ensue  upon  the  resurrection;  which  is 
probably  the  sense  of '  the  life  everlasting,'  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  See  Wheatly  and  Bennet  on 
the  Common  Prayer." — Boswell. 

'  [Either  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  or  Mr.  Warren 
Hastings.— Ed.] 


« 

qnent  can  obscure  the  efidenee  tilltfaeieeDt 
becomes  cold  ;  there  is  a  clond  betweeo, 
which  cannot  be  penetrated  :  thenfore  all 
distant  power  is  bad.  I  am  clear  thtt  the 
best  plan  for  the  government  of  India  i$  a 
despotick  governour ;  for  if  he  be  a  good 
man,  it  is  evidently  the  best  government ; 
and  supposing  him  to  be  a  bad  man,  it  it 
better  to  have  one  plunderer  than  maoy. 
A  governour  whose  power  is  checked  lets 
others  plunder,  that  he  himself  may  beai- 
lowed  to  plunder  ;  but  if  despotick,  he  sen 
that  the  more  he  lets  others  plunder,  tbr 
less  there  will  be  for  himself,  so  herestraiiu 
them  ;  and  though  he  himself  plunders,  the 
country  is  a  gainer,  compared  with  beiiig 
plimdered  by  numbers." 

I  mentioned  the  very  liberal  ptyineflt 
which  had  been  received  for  reviewing ;  and 
as  evidence  of  this,  that  it  had  been  proved  in 
a  trial,  that  Dr.  Shebbeare  had  received  sii 
guineas  a  sheet  for  that  kind  of  literary  la- 
bour. JoHNsoTf.  "  Sir,  he  might  get  six 
guineas  for  a  particular  sheet,  but  not  emr 
munibus  sheetilnu."  Boswbll,  "Pfit, 
sir,  bv  a  sheet  of  review,  is  it  meant  thai  it 
shall  be  all  of  the  writer's  own  compositioar 
or  are  extracts,  made  from  the  book  reviev- 
ed,  ded ucted  ?  "  Johnson.  **  No,  or ;  it  ij 
a  sheet,  no  matter  of  what"  Boswill 
"  I  think  that  is  not  reasonable.'*  Joo.^ 
SON.  "  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  A  man  will  oorf 
easily  write  a  sheet  all  his  own,  than  tru 
an  octavo  volume  to  get  extracts."  Ti 
one  of  Johnson's  wonderful  fertility  of  Diii>fl 
I  believe  writing  was  really  easier  ihr. 
reading  and  extracting  ;  but  with  onlicin 
men  tlie  case  is  very  diflfcrenL  A  z^*' 
deal,  indeed,  will  depend  upon  the  carets^ 
judgment  with  which  extracu  tie  m*^- 
I  can  suppose  the  operation  to  he  t«J»* 
and  difficult ;  but  in  many  instsscn  ^ 
must  observe  crude  morsels  cut  out  cl  boob 
as  if  at  random  ;  and  when  a  large  ntnA 
is  made  from  one  place,  it  sorelv  oat  he 
done  with  very  little  trouble.  One,  h7»- 
ever,  I  must  acknowledge,  might  be  InJj 
from  the  practice  of  reviewers,  to  8Bppfl« 
that  they  take  a  pleasure  in  original  wntio;; 
for  we  often  find,  that  instead  of  giving  t^ 
accurate  account  of  what  has  heen  doDf  ft? 
the  authour  whose  work  they  are  r^^*^* 
which  is  surely  the  proper  businesiffl  >.Jf* 
erary  journal,  they  produce  some  plawbk 
and  ingenious  conceits  of  their  own,  flpJ" 
the  topicks  which  have  been  discossrd. 

Upon  being  told  that  old  Mr.  Sheridtt 
indignant  at  the  negject  of  his  orator** 
plans,  had  threatened  to  go  to  Anxnf*^ 
JoBNsoM.  "  I  hope  he  will  go  to  Amenfa- 
BoswELL.  "The  Americans  dont  vitA 
oratory."  JoiiMsoir.  "  But  we  ran  wo* 
Sherid'an." 

On  Monday,  April  28,  I  fo««l  him  *' 
home  in  the  morning,  snd  Mr.  Sewinl » ^^ 
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hixxL  Hortce  having  been  mendoned: 
BoswBLL.  <*  Then  it  a  great  deal  of 
thinking  in  his  works.  One  finds  there 
alinoet  every  thing  but  religion."  Sswakd. 
**  He  speaks  of  his  returning  to  it,  in  his 
Ode  Pareu$  Deorum  eultor  et  infrequeru,*^ 
JoHKSoN.  "  Sir,  he  was  not  m  earnest; 
this  was  merely  poetical."  Bos  well. 
**  There  are,  I  am  afraid,  many  people  who 
have  no  religion  at  all."  Sewakd.  <*  And 
aensible  people  too."  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  not  sensible  in  that  respect.  There 
must  be  either  a  natural  or  a  moral  stupidi- 
ty, if  one  lives  in  a  total  neglect  of  so  very 
important  a  concern.**  Seward.  « I 
wonder  that  there  should  be  people  without 
religion."  Jobnson*  "  Sir,  you  need  not 
wonder  at  this,  when  you  conader  how 
large  a  proportion  of  almost  every  man's 
life  is  passed  without  thinking  of  it.  I 
myself  was  for  some  years  totally  regardless 
of  religion.  It  had  dropped  out  of  my 
mind.  It  was  at  an  early  part  of  my  life. 
Sickness  brought  it  back,  and  I  hope  I  have 
sever  lost  it  since.**  Boswell.  "  My  dear 
air,  what  a  man  must  you  have  been  with- 
out religion!  Why  you  must  have  gone 
on  drinking,  and  swearing,  and — "  John- 
sosi  (with  a  smile).  "  I  drank  enough, 
and  swore  enough,  to  be  sure."  Seward. 
**  One  should  think  that  sickness  and  the 
view  of  death  would  make  more  men  reU- 

fious."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  they  do  not 
DOW  how  to  go  about  it:  they  have  not 
the  first  notion.  A  man  who  has  never  had 
religion  before,  no  more  grows  religious 
when  he  is  sick,  than  a  man  who  has  never 
learnt  figures  can  count  when  he  has  need 
of  calculation.** 

I  mentioned  a  worthy  friend  of  ours  whom 
wc  valued  much,  but  observed  that  he  was 
too  ready  to  introduce  religious  discourse 
upon  all  occasions'.  Johnson.  *<Why, 
yes,  sir,  he  will  introduce  religious  dis- 
coaise  without  seeing  whether  it  will  end 
in  instruction  and  improvement,  or  produce 
some  profane  jest.  He  would  introduce  it 
in  the  company  of  Wilkes,  and  twenty  more 
•uch." 

1  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  excellent  dis- 
tinction between  liberty  of  conscience  and 
liberty  of  teaching.  Johnson.  **  Consider, 
air;  if  you  have  clukiren  whom  you  wish 
to  educate  in  the  principles  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  there  comes  a  Quaker 
who  tnes  to  pervert  them  to  his  principles, 
you  would  drive  away  the  Quaker.  You 
would  not  trust  to  the  predomination  of 
right,  which  you  believe  is  in  your  opin- 
tona;  you  will  keep  wrong  out  of  their 
heads.  Now  the  vulgar  are  the  children  of 
the  state.  If  any  one  attempts  to  teach 
them  doctrines  contrary  to  what  the  state 

>  [Bfr.  Lafltftoa:  Me  ante,  v.  I  pp.  819.  861, 
and  p.  186  of  3w  present  vol.— Ed.] 
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approves,  tlie  magiatrate  may  and  ouffht  to 
restrain  him.**  Seward.  "Would  you 
restrain  private  conversation,  sir? "  John- 
son. **  Why,  sir,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where 
private  conversation  begins,  and  where  it 
ends.  If  we  three  shoidd  discuss  even  the 
great  question  concerning  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being  by  ourselves,  we  shoukl 
not  be  restrained;  for  that  would  be  to  put 
an  end  to  all  improvement  But  if  we 
should  discuss  it  in  the  presence  of  ten 
boarding-school  girls,  and  as  many  boys,  I 
think  the  magistrate  wouki  do  well  to  put 
us  in  the  stocks,  to  finish  the  debate  there." 
Lord  Hailes  had  sent  him  a  present  of  a 
curious  little  printed  poem,  on  repairing  the 
university  of  Aberdeen,  by  Davia  JtfaSoeft, 
which  he  thought  would  please  Johnson,  as 
affording  clear  evidence  that  Mallet  had  ai>> 
peared  even  as  a  literary  character  by  the 
name  of  MaUoeh;  his  changing  which  to  one 
of  softer  sound  had  given  Johnson  occasion 
to  introduce  him  into  his  Dictionary,  under 
the  article  Alioi  >.  This  piece  was,  I  sup- 
pose, one  of  Mallet 'a  first  essays.  It  is 
preserved  in  his  works,  with  several  varia- 
tions. Johnson  having  read  aloud,  from 
the  beginning  of  it,  where  there  were  some 
common-place  assertions  as  to  the  superior- 
ity of  ancient  times: — ''How  false,"  aaid 
he,  "  is  all  this,  to  say  that '  in  ancient  times 
learning  was  not  a  disgrace  to  a  peer,  as  it 
is  nowf*  In  ancient  timea  a  peer  was  as 
ignorant  as  any  one  else.  He  would  have 
teen  angry  to  have  it  thought  he  could 
write  hu  name.  Men  in  ancient  times 
dared  to  stand  forth  with  a  degree  of  igno- 
rance with  which  nobody  would  now  dare 
to  stand  forth.  I  am  alwavs  anery  when  I 
hear  ancient  timea  praised  at  the  expense 
of  modern  times.  There  is  now  a  great 
deal  more  learning  in  the  world  than  there 
was  formerly;  for  it  is  universally  diffused. 
Tou  have,  perhaps,  no  man  who  knows  as 
much  Greek  and  Latin  as  Bentley;  no  man 
who  knows  as  much  mathematicks  as  New- 
ton: but  you  have  many  more  men  who 

*  Malloch,  as  Mr.  Bindley  observes  to  me, 
« continued  to  write  his  name  thus,  after  he 
came  to  London,  His  veraes  prefixed  to  the 
second  edition  of  Thomson's  *  Wmter '  are  so 
sobscribed,  and  so  are  his  Letters  written  in 
London,  and  pablished  a  few  years  ago  in  '  The 
European  Maganne;'  bot  be  soon  afterwards 
adopted  the  alteration  to  Mallet,  for  he  is  so  called 
in  the  list  of  sabseribers  to  Savage's  Miscellanies, 
printed  in  1726;  and  thenceforward  nnifbrmlv 
Mallet,  in  all  his  writings." — Malons.  A 
notion  has  been  entertained,  that  no  sacb  exem- 
plification of  Alias  is  to  be  fonnd  in  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  and  that  the  whole  story  was  wag- 
nshly  &bricated  bv  Wilkes  in  the  "North 
Briton."  The  real  fiu:tM,  thatitiiaottobe 
found  in  the  folio  or  quarto  editions,  but  was 
added  by  Johnson  in  bis  own  octavo  abridgement, 
in  1756. — J.  BoswKLL. 
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know  Gieek  and  Latin,  and  who  know 
mathematicks." 

[''TO   MRS.    THRALB. 

**  London,  May-day,  1789. 

Lettcn,  "For  8ome  days  after  your  de- 
Tol.  u.  parture  I  was  pretty  well;  but  I  have 
^i^  oegnn  to  languish  again,  and  last 
night  was  very  tedious  and  oppres- 
sive. I  excused  m^lf  to-day  from  dining 
with  General  Paoli,  where  I  love  to  dine; 
but  I  was  griped  by  the  talons  of  neceasity. 

**  On  Saturday  I  dined,  as  is  usual,  at  the 
openine  of  the  Exhibition.  Our  company 
was  sptendid,  whether  more  numerous  than 
at  any  former  time  I  know  not.  Our  ta- 
bles seem  always  full.  On  Monday,  if  I 
am  told  truth,  were  received  at  the  door 
one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
spectators.  Supposing  the  show  open  ten 
hours,  and  the  spectators  staying  one  with 
another  each  an  hour,  the  room  never  had 
(ewer  than  three  hundred  and  eighty  jost- 
ling against  each  other.  Poor  Lowe  met 
some  discouragement;  but  I  interposed  for 
him,  and  prevailed. 

'<  Mr.  Barry's  exhibition  was  opened  the 
same  dav,  and  a  book  is  published  to  re- 
commend it;  which,  if  you  read  it,  you  will 
find  decorated  with  some  satirical  pictures 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  others.  I  have 
not  escaped.  You  must,  however,  think 
with  some  esteem  of  Barry  for  the  compre- 
hension of  liis  design." 

''  TO   MRS.    THRALE. 

*^  London,  tth  May,  I78S. 

"  I  thought  your  letter  lon^p  in  coming. 
I  suppose  it  is  true  that  I  looked  but  lan- 
guid at  the  Exhibition,  but  have  been  worse 
since.  Last  Wednesdav — the  Wednraday 
of  last  week — ^I  came  home  ill  from  Mr. 
JodrePs,  and  after  a  tedious,  oppressive,  im- 

?atient  night,  sent  an  excuse  to  General 
*aoli,  and  took  on  Thursday  two  brisk  oa- 
tharticks  and  a  dose  of  calomel.  Little  things 
do  me  no  good.  At  night  I  was  much  bet- 
ter. Next  day  cathartick  again,  and  the 
third  day  opium  for  my  cough.  I  lived 
without  flesh  all  the  three  days.  The  re- 
covery was  more  than  I  expected.  I  went 
to  church  on  Sunday  quite  at  ease. 

<*  The  Exhibition  prospers  so  much  that 
Sir  Joshua  says  it  willmaintain  the  academy. 
He  estimates  the  probable  amount  at  three 
thousand  pounds.  Steevens  is  of  opinion 
that  Croft's  books  will  sell  for  near  three 
times  as  much  as  they  cost;  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  more  than  mi^ht  be  expected. 

"Favour  roe  with  a  direction  to  Mus- 
grave^  of  Ireland;  I  have  a  charitable  oiiice 
to  propose  to  him.    Is  he  knight  or  baronet  ? 

>  [Sir  Richard  Mu^graye,  of  Turin,  in  the 
eoantj  of  Waterford,  in  Ireland,  created  a  baronet 


**  My  present  ciiele  of  enjojnaU  ii  u 
narrow  for  me  as  the  Circus  [at  Bith]  for 
Mrs.  Montague.  When  I  first  aettkd  in 
this  neighbourhood  I  had  Richardtoo  tnd 
Lawrence  and  Mrs.  Allen  at  hand.  I  bid 
Mrs.  Williams,  then  no  bad  compuaoa; 
and  Levett  for  a  long  time  always  to  be  had. 
If  I  now  go  out,  I  must  go  far  foroompuy, 
and  at  last  come  back  to  two  sick  and  do- 
contented  women,  who  can  hardly  talk  if 
they  had  any  thing  to  say,  and  whose  hitrtd 
of  each  other  makes  one  great  exerdse  of 
their  faculties."] 

On  Thursday,  Ist  May,  I  visited  him  io 
the  evening  along  with  voung  Mr.  Bsrke. 
He  said,  <Mt  is  strange  that  there shoidd  be 
so  little  reading  in  the  world,  and  so  modi 
writing.  People  in  general  do  not  wSsb^j 
read,  if  they  can  have  any  thing  eke  to 
amuse  them.  There  must  be  an  extemal 
impulse;  emulation,  or  vanity,  or  artrice. 
The  progress  which  the  uodeisUDdiic 
makes  through  a  book  has  more  paia  this 
pleasure  in  it.  Language  is  scanty  and  ii- 
adequate  to  express  the  nice  gradations  lad 
mixtures  of  our  feelings.  No  man  reads  a 
book  of  science  from  pure  inclination.  T^ 
books  that  we  do  read  with  pleassie  are 
light  compositions,  which  contain  a  qui 
succession  of  even  ts.  However,  I  have  tliii 
year  read  all  Virgil  through.  I  read  a  book  of 
the  JEneid  every  night,  so  it  was  done  ii 
twelve  nights,  and  F  had  a  great  deligbt  is 
it.    The  Geoi^cks  did  notgivemesoiDBeh 

pleasure,  except  the  fourth  book.  The 
Eclogues  I  have  afanost  all  by  heart  I  do 
not  think  the  stoiy  of  the  ^neid  interrtl* 
ing.  I  like  the  story  of  the  CMyssey  nvf^ 
better;  and  this  not  on  account  of  the  tob- 
derful  things  which  it  contains;  for  then 
are  wonderful  things  enough  in  the  Est^] 
— ^the  ships  of  the  Trqians  tnrned  to  art- 
nymphs, — the  tree  at  Poiydonis^  tomb  drop- 
ping blood.  The  story  of  the  Ody«T  • 
mteresting,  as  a  great  partof  itisdomestiek. 
It  has  been  said  there  is  pleasure  in  writifi^t 
particularly  in  writing  verses.  1  allow  yoa 
may  have  pleasure  from  writine  after  it  » 
over,  if  you  have  written  ww*;  bst  yot 
don't  go  willingly  to  it  again.  Ik"^i 
when  I  have  be«i  writing  verses,  I  Iw"" 
my  finger  down  the  margin,  to  *«J^ 
many  I  had  made,  and  how  few  I !»  ^ 
make." 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  placid  bwnoar, 
and  although  I  have  no  note  oftbe  particii- 

in  1782.  He  pabliaked  levflnil  pofiM  w«H 
particolariy  a  Hiatoiy  of  the  Iikb  RMta  ■ 
1798;  written  with  peat  asperity  H»^J^ 
Roman  CathoUcs,  to  wfaoM  tcneli  SBr  Bi»"" 
attribnted  that  rebelUoii.  He  was  fiv  ma;  7«" 
a  member  of  the  Irish  pariiameat,  ud 
1818.— Ed.] 

'  Dam  pingit,  fimtar  site;  postqnsn  , 
fniitar  fincta  ailis.— Sxnkca.— KsAawsT 
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Ian  of  young  Mr.  Burked  eo]iv«natioii,  it  la 
but  justice  to  mention  in  general,  that  it 
was  such  that  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  ailer- 
wards,  **  He  did  very  well  indeed;  I  have 
a  mind  to  tell  his  father  ^." 

"  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  RBTNOLDS. 

**3d  May,  1783. 

**  DsAa  siar^Th^  gentleman  who  waits 
on  you  with  this  is  Mr.  Cruikshanks,  who 
wishes  to  succeed  his  friend  Dr.  Hunter  as 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  royal  academy. 
His  qualifications  are  verv  generally  known, 
and  it  adds  dignity  to  the  institution  that 
such  men  ^  are  candidates.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

I  have  no  minute  of  anv  interview  with 
Johnson  till  Thursday,  May  15tb,  when  I 
find  what  follows:    Boswsll.     *'  I    wish 
much  to  be  in  parliament,  sir."    Johnson. 
•*  Why,  sir,  unless  you  come  resolved  to 
support  any  adnnnistration,  you  would  be 
the  worse  for  being  in  parliament,  because 
yott  would  be  obliged  to  live  more  expen- 
aively."    Bos  well.  <<  Perhaps,  sir,  I  should 
be  tHe  less  happy  for  being  m  parliament. 
I  never  woulci  sell  my  vote,  and  I  should  be 
vexed  if  things  went  wron&[."    Johnson. 
**  That 's  cant,  sir.    It  would  not  vex  you 
more  in  the  House  than  in  the  gallery:  pub- 
lick  affairs  vex  no  man."  BoswELL.  "Have 
not  they  vexed  yourself  a  little,  sir?    Have 
not  you  been  vexed  by  all  the  turbulence  of 
this  reign,  and  by  that  absurd  vote  of  the 
house  of  commons,  *  That  the  influence  of 
the  crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished?*"    Johnson.  "Sir, 
I  have  never  slept  an  hour  less,  nor  ate  an 
ounce  less  meat.    I  would  have  knocked  the 
factious  dogs  on  the  head,  to  be  sure;  but  I 
was  not  vexed.^*    Bo  swell.    **  I  declare, 
dr,  upon  my  honour,  I  did  imagine  I  was 
vexea,  and  took  a  pride  in  it;  but  it  was, 
perhaps,  cant;  for  I  own  I  neither  ate  leas 
nor  slept   less."    Johnson.      "My  dear 
friend,  clear  your  mind  of  cant    You  may 
talk  as  other  people  do:  you  may  say  to  a 
man,  'Sir,  i    am  your  humble  servant' 
Ton  are  not  his  most  humble  servant.    You 
may  say, '  These  are  bad  tiroes;  it  is  a  mel- 
ancholy thing  to  be  reserved  to  such  times.' 
Ton  do  n't  mind  the  times.    You  tell  a  man, 

*  [The  fond  partiality  of  his  father  (for  sach  it 
BMit  be  admitted  to  have  been)  for  the  talents  of 
Bfr.  Richard  Barke  is  now  well  known.  Mr. 
B^ke  is  reported,  with  a  miztare  of  penonal  and 
paternal  pnde,  to  have  remarked  how  eztraordi- 
Muaj  k  was  that  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Holland, 
■■d  ha  shoakl  each  have  had  a  son  so  saperionr 
la  dMir  fiObeiB. — £d.] 

*  Let  it  be  ramembered  by  those  who  aecose 
I>r.  JohMon  of  ilUbetality,  that  both  ware  <9cotel^ 

-BOSWSLL. 


*  I  am  sornr  you  had  such  bad  weather  the 
last  day  of  your  journey,  and  were  so  much 
wet.'  You  do  n't  care  sixpence  whether  he 
is  wet  or  dry.  You  may  talk  in  this  man- 
ner; it  is  a  mode  of  talking  in  society:  but 
do  n't  think  foolishly." 

I  talked  of  living  in  the  country.  Johnson. 
y  Do  n't  set  up  for  what  is  called  hospitality: 
it  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  a  waste  of  money : 
you  are  eaten  up,  and  not  the  more  respect- 
ed for  your  liberality.  If  your  house  be  like 
an  inn,  nobody  cares  for  you.  A  man  who 
stays  a  week  with  another  makes  him  a 
slave  for  a  week."  Boswxll.  "  But  there 
are  people,  sir,  who  make  their  houses  a 
home  to  their  guests,  and  are  themselves 
quite  easy."  Johnson.  "  Then,  sir,  home 
must  be  the  same  to  the  guests,  and  they 
need  not  come." 

Here  he  discovered  a  notion  common 
enough  in  persons  not  much  accustomed  to 
entertain  company,  that  there  must  be  a  de- 
gree of  elaborate  attention,  otherwise  com- 
pany will  chink  themselves  neglected;  and 
such  attention  is  no  doubt  very  fatiguing. 
He  proceeded :  "  I  would  not,  however,  be 
a  stranger  in  ray  own  country;  I  would  visit 
my  neighbours,  and  receive  their  visits;  but 
I  would  not  be  in  haste  to  return  visits.  If 
a  gentleman  cx)mes  to  see  me,  I  tell  him  he 
does  me  a  great  deal  of  honour.  I  do  not  go 
to  see  him  perhaps  for  ten  weeks;  then  we 
are  very  complaiaant  to  each  other.  No, 
sir,  you  will  nave  much  more  influence  by 
giving  or  lending  money  where  it  is  wanted, 
than  by  hospitahty." 

On  Saturday,  17th  May,  I  saw  him  for  a 
short  time.  Having  mentioned  that  I  had 
that  morning  been  with  old  Mr.  Sheridan, 
he  remembered  their  former  intimacy  with 
a  cordial  warmth,  and  said  to  me,  "  Tell 
Mr.  Sheridan  I  shsll  be  glad  to  see  him  and 
shake  hands  with  him."  Bos  well.  <<  It 
is  to  me  very  wonderful  that  resentment 
should  be  kept  up  so  long."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  it  is  not  altogether  resentment 
that  he  does  not  visit  me;  it  is  partly  fall- 
ing out  of  the  habit, — partly  disgust,  such 
as  one  has  at  a  drug  that  has  made  him 
sick.  Besides,  he  knows  that  I  laugh  at  his 
oratory." 

[Of  Sheridan's  Book  on  Oratory,  q^^^ 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  It  is  impossible  Uag- 
to  read  without  feeling  a  perpetual  J°yj 
elevation  of  hope,   and  a  perpetual  ^' 
disappointment.     If  we  should  have  a  bad 
harvest  this  year,  Sheridan  would  say  it 
was  owing  to  the  neglect  of  oratory."] 

Another  day  I  spoke  of  one  of  our  friends, 
of  whom  he,  as  well  as  I,  had  a  very  high 
opinion.  He  expatiated  in  his  praise;  but 
added,  <*  Sir,  he  is  a  cursed  whig,  a  bottom- 
l€»M  whig,  aa  they  all  are  nowV 

'  [Mr.  Barke,  who,  howsvar,  proved  himself. 
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I  mentioned  my  expectations  from,  the 
interest  of  an  eminent  person  ^  then  in  pow- 
er; addinff,  "  But  I  liave  no  claim  but  the 
claim  of  friendship:  however,  some  people 
will  go  a  great  way  from  that  motive." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  they  will  go  all  the  way 
from  that  motive.''  A  gentleman  talked 
of  retiring.  "  Never  think  of  that,"  said 
Johnson.  The  prentleman  urged,  "  1 
should  then  do  no  ill."  Johitsok.  "  Nor 
no  good  either.  Sir,  it  would  be  a  civil 
suicide." 

_  [Mr.   Boswell  about  this  period 

^'  was  negotiating  another  dinner  with 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  at  the  house 
of  the  latter;  but  though  Johnson  had  no 
objection,  the  dinner  does  not  seem  to  have 
taxen  place. 

*' JAMBS   BOSWELL,    ESQ.     TO    JOHN 

WILKES,   ESq. 

«« WednoMlay,  3lit  May,  [1783]. 

>vHi.  **  ^^-  Boswell's  compliments  to 

CoSSTp.  ^^-  Wilkes.  He  rejoices  to  find 
vol.  It.  he  is  so  much  better  as  to  be 
W^3i4,  abroad.  He  finds  that  ft  would 
not  be  unpleasant  to  Dr.  Johnson 
to  dine  at  Mr.  Wilkes's.  The  thing  would 
be  so  curiously  benignant,  it  were  a  pity  it 
fihould  not  take  place.  Nobody  but  Mr. 
Boswell  should  be  asked  to  meet  the  Doc- 
tor. Mr.  Boswell  goes  for  Scotland  on 
Friday  the  30th.  If  then  a  card  were  sent 
to  the  Doctor  en  Monday,  Tuesday,  or 
Wednesday  without  delay^  it  is  to  be  hoped 
he  would  be  fixed  ;  and  notice  will  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Boswell." 

"  MR.    BOSWELL   TO  MR.  ANP   MISS 
WILKES. 

"  Mr,  Boswell  presents  his  best  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  and  Miss  Wilkes ;  encloses 
Dr.  Johnson's  answer;  and  regrets  much 
that  so  agreeable  a  meeting  must  be  de- 
ferred till  next  year,  as  Mr.  Boswell  is  to 
set  out  for  Scotland  in  a  few  days.  Hopes 
Mr.  Wilkes  will  write  to  him  there," 

'<S4th  May,  1783. 

^Dr.  Johnson  returns  thanks  to  Mr. 
and  Miss  Wilkes  for  their  kind  invitation; 
but  he  is  engaged  for  Tuesday  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  for  Wednesday  to 
Mr.  Paradise."] 

On  Mondav,  May  36, 1  found  him  at  tea, 
and  the  celebrated  Miss  Burney,  the  au- 
thour  of  "  Evelina  "  and  *»  Cecilia/'  with 
him.  I  asked  if  there  would  be  any  speak- 
ers in  parliament*  if  there  were  no  places  to 
be  obtained.    Johnson.    "Yes,  sir.    Why 

on  the  Frendi  Revolution,  not  to  be  a  bcttamiesi 
whig. — Ed,} 
*  [Probably  Lord  Mountitiurt.    See  mnU,  p. 


do  you  speak  here?  Either  to  instniet  and 
entertain,  which  is  a  benevolent  motive;  or 
for  distinction,  which  is  a  selfish  motive." 
I  mentioned  "  Cecilia."  Johksojc  (with 
an  air  of  animated  satisfaction).  "  Sir,  if 
you  talk  of  •  Cecilia,'  talk  on.'* 

We  talked  of  Mr.  Barry's  exhibition  of 
his  pictures.  Johsson.  "  Whatever  the 
hand  may  have  done,  the  mind  has  done  its 
part.  There  is  a  grasp  of  mind  there  which 
you  find  nowhere  else*." 

I  asked  whether  a  man  naturally  virtu- 
ous, or  one  who  has  overcome  wicked  in- 
clinations, is  the  best.  Johksok.  **  Sir, 
to  you,  the  man  who  has  overcome  wicked 
inclinations  is  not  the  best.  He  has  more 
merit  to  himself.  I  would  rather  trust  my 
money  to  a  man  who  has  no  hands,  and  to 
a  physical  impossibility  to  steal,  than  U>  a 
man  of  the  most  honest  principles.  There 
is  a  witty  satirical  storv  of  Foote.  He  had 
a  small  bust  of  Garnck  placed  upon  his 
bureau.  '  You  may  be  surprised,*  said  he, 
<  that  I  allow  him  to  be  so  near  my  goM; — 
but  you  will  observe  he  has  no  han<b.'  ** 

On  Friday,  May  29,  being  to  set  out  (or 
Scotland  next  morning,  I  passed  a  part  of 
the  day  with  him  in  more  than  usual  ^T' 
nestneiss,  as  his  health  was  in  a  more  preca- 
rious state  than  at  any  time  when  I  had 
parted  from  him.  He,  however,  was  quick 
and  lively,  and  critical,  as  usual,  I  men- 
tioned one  who  was  a  very  learned  man. 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  he  haa  a  great  deal 
of  learning ;  but  it  never  lies  straight 
There  is  never  one  idea  by  the  side  of 
another;  'tis  all  entangled:  and  then  he 
drives  it  so  awkwardly  upon  conversation!*' 

I  stated  to  him  an  anxious  thought,  by 
which  a  sincere  Christian  might  be  di^ 
turbed,  even  when  conscious  of  having 
lived  a  good  life,  so  far  as  is  coosistefit 
with  human  infirmity :  he  might  fear  that 
he  should  afterwards  fall  away,  and  be 
guilty  of  such  crimes  as  wouki  render  all 
his  former  religion  vain.  Could  there  be, 
upon  this  awful  subiect,  such  a  thing  as 
balancing  of  accounts  r  Suppose  a  man  who 
has  led  a  good  life  for  seven  ^ears  oomouts 
an  act  of^  wickedness,  and  instantly  dies ; 
will  his  former  good  Ufe  have  any  efilect  in 
his  favour?  Johnson.  <<  Sir,  if  a  man  haa 
led  a  good  life  for  seven  rears,  and  dien  ii 
hurried  by  passion  to  do  wnat  is  wrong,  and 
is  suddenly  carried  oflf,  depend  upon  it  he 
will  have  the  reward  of  his  seven  J^**^ 
good  life:  God  will  not  take  a  catch  of  him. 
Upon  this  principle  Richard  Baxter 


'  la  Mr.  Barry's  printed  onalyni  or 
of  theae  pictures,  be  speaks  of  Johnsools  < 
in  the  highest  terBis.**-Boewst.t..  {YH  as* 
what  JohaMn  himself  says  oa  this  point,  ift  As 
conclosion  of  his  Letter  to  Mi%  Tfanle,  of  ike  Ul 
of  Blay,  ante,  p.  846L-7-£d.1 
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that  a  tuieide  may  be  saved.  *  If,'  says  he, 
*  it  should  he  objected  that  what  I  maintain 
may  encourage  suicide,  I  answer,  I  am  not 
to  tell  a  lie  to  prevent  it.' "  Boswell. 
••But  does  not  the  text  say,  *  As  the  tree 
/alls,  so  it  must  lie?' "  Johksov.  ''  Yes, 
sir  ;  as  the  tree  falls:  but," — after  a  little 
pause — *^  that  is  meant  as  to  the  general 
state  of  the  tree,  not  what  is  the  enect  of 
a  sudden  blast."  In  short,  he  interpreted 
the  expression  as  referring  to  eonditionf 
not  to  position.  The  common  notion^ 
therefore,  seems  to  be  erroneous ;  and 
Shenstone's  witty  remark  ^  on  divines  try- 
ing to  give  the  tree  a  jerk  upon  a  death- 
bed, to  make  it  lie  favourably,  is  not  well 
fouoded. 

I  asked  him  what  works  of  Richard  Bax- 
ter's I  should  read.  He  said,  "  Read  any 
of  them;  they  are  all  good." 

He  said,  *•  Get  as  much  force  of  mind  as 
you  can.  Live  within  your  income.  Al- 
ways have  something  saved  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Let  your  imports  be  more  than 
your  exports,  and  you'll  never  go  far 
wrong." 

I  assured  him,  that  in  the  extensive  and 
various  range  of  his  acquaintance  there  ne- 
ver had  been  any  one  who  had  a  more  sin- 
cere respect  and  affection  for  him  than  I 
had.  He  said,  '^  I  believe  it,  sir.  Were  I 
in  distress,  there  is  no  man  to  whom  I  should 
8x>ner  come  than  to  you.  I  should  like  to 
come  and  have  a  cottage  in  your  park,  tod- 
dle about,  live  mostly  on  milk,  and  be  taken 
care  oC  by  Mr&  Boswell.  She  and  I  are 
good  friends  now;  are  we  not.^" 

Talking  of  devotion,  he  said,  "  Though 
It  be  true  that  *  God  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands,'  yet  in  this  state  of  being 
our  minds  are  more  piously  affected  in 
places  appropriated  to  divine  worship,  than 
in  others.  Some  people  have  a  particular 
room  in  their  houses  where  they  say  their 
prayers;  of  which  I  do  notdisapprove^  as  it 
may  animate  their  devotion." 

He  embraced  me,  and  gave  me  his  bless- 
ing, as  usual  when  I  was  leaving  him  for 
any  length  of  time.  I  walked  from  his  door 
today  with  a  fearful  apprehension  of  what 
might  happen  before  I  returned. 

"to  the  right   honourable   WILLIAM 

WIJTDHAM. 

"  London,  91  t  May,  178S. 

"  Sib, — The  bringer  of  this  letter  is  the 

*  [*•  When  a  tree  is  falling,  I  have  seen  the 
labottrera,  by  a  trivial  jerk  with  a  rope,  throw  it 
opon  the  spot  where  they  would  wish  it  to  lie. 
Divines  nndemtanding  this  text  too  literally, 
pretend,  by  a  little  interposition  in  the  article  of 
death,  to  reflate  a  penon*s  everlasting  happiness. 
I  fancy  the  alhiaion  will  hardly  countenance  their 
preaomptioB.*'  8hen§ione*$  Work$^  v.  ii.  p. 
297.  The  text  not  here  accurately  qooted,  is  in 
Ecdesiastes,  c.  xi  v.  8. — Eo.] 


father  of  Miss  Philips  >,  a  ringer,  who 
comes  to  try  her  voice  on  the  stage  at 
Dublin. 

«  Mr.  Philips  is  one  of  my  old  friends; 
and  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  neither  he  nor 
his  daughter  will  do  any  thing  that  can  dis- 
grace their  benefactors,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  entreating  you  to  countenance  and  pro- 
tect them  so  far  as  may  be  suitable  to 
your  station  3  and  character,  and  shall  con- 
sider myself  as  obliged  by  any  favourable 
notice  which  they  shall  have  the  honour 
of  receiving  from  you.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

The  following  is  another  instance  of  his 
active  benevolence: 

"to  sir  JOSHUA   BETN0LD8. 

"9d  June,  1783. 

''  Dear  sim, — I  have  sent  you  some  of 
my  godson's  ^  performances,  of  which  I  do 
not  pretend  to  form  any  opinion.  When  1 
took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  him  to  you, 
I  did  not  know  what  I  have  since  been  told, 
that  Mr.  Moser  had  admitted  him  among 
the  students  of  the  Academy.  What  more 
can  be  done  for  him,  I  earnestly  entreat  you 
to  consider;  for  I  am  very  desirous  that  he 
should  derive  some  advantage  from  my  con- 
nexion with  him.  If  you  are  inclined  to 
see  him,  I  will  bring  him  to  wait  on  you  at 
any  time  that  you  shall  be  pleased  to  ap- 
pomt.  I  am,  rir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "  Sam.  Johnson." 

["to   MRS.    THRALE. 

<t  Oxford,  1 1  th  Jons,  t7SS. 

**  Yesterday  I  came  to  Oxford  with-  i>tt«i», 
out  fatigue  or  inconvenience.     I  read  toI.  u. 
in  the  coach  before  dinner.    I  dined  fcg^*' 
moderately,  and  slept  well;  but  find 
my  breath  not  free  this  morning. 

^^  Dr.  Edwards,  to  whom  I  wrote  of  my 
purpose  to  come,  has  defeated  his  own  kintf- 
ness  by  its  excess^  He  has  gone  out  of  his 
own  rooms  for  my  reception;  and  therefore 
I  cannot  decently  stay  long,  unless  I  can 
change  my  abode,  which  it  will  not  be  very 
easy  to  do:  nor  do  I  know  what  attractions 
I  shall  find  here.  Here  is  Miss  Moore  at 
Dr.  Adams's,  with  whom  I  shall  dine  to- 
morrow." 

MLoodon,  IS  h  June,  1783. 

'^  Seward  called  on  me  yesterday.  He  is 
going  only  for  a  few  weelcs — first  to  Paris, 
and  then  to  Flanders,  to  contemplate  the 

*  Now  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Cronch.-— Boswxx.1.. 
[She  died  in  October,  1806,  et.  45.--Ed.] 

'  Mr.  Windham  was  at  this  time  in  Dablin, 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Northiiigton,  then  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland. — Boswell. 

*  Son  of  Mr.  Saorael  Paterson. — ^Boswxlj.. 
[Probably  a  brother  of  him  mentioned  ante^  p. 
r88.~ED. 
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pictures  of  Claude  Loraine;  and  he  asked 
me  if  that  was  not  as  good  a  way  as  any  of 
spending  time — that  time  which  returns  no 
more— of  which,  however,  a  great  part 
seems  to  he  very  foolishly  spent,  even  by 
the  wisest  and  the  best. 

"  Poor  Lawrence  ^  and  his  youngest  son 
died  almost  on  the  same  day.''] 

My  anxious  apprehensions  at  parting 
with  him  this  year  proved  to  be  but  too  well 
founded;  for  not  long  afterwards  he  had  a 
dreadful  stroke  of  the  palsy,  of  which  there 
are  very  full  and  accurate  accounts  in  let- 
ters .written  by  himself,  to  show  with  what 
composure  of  mind  and  resignation  to  the 
Divme  Will  his  steady  piety  enabled  him 
to  behave. 

**  TO   MR.    EDMUND    ALLKN. 

**  nth  Jiroe,  178S. 

"  It  has  pleased  God  this  morning  to  de- 

Srive  me  of  the  powers  of  speech^  and  as  I 
o  not  know  but  that  it  may  be  his  further 
good  pleasure  to  deprive  me  soon  of  my 
senses,  I  request  you  will,  on  the  receipt  of 
this  note,  come  to  me,  and  act  for  me  as 
the  exigences  of  my  case  may  require.  1 
am  sincerely  yours, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

*  to   the   reverend  dr.  JOHN   TAYLOR. 

*<  nth  Jane,  1783. 

"  Dear  sia, — It  has  pleased  God,  by  a 
paralytick  stroke  in  the  night,  to  deprive 
me  of  speech. 

**  I  am  very  desirous  of  Dr.  Heberden's 
assistance,  a^  I  think  my  case  is  not  past 
remedy.  Let  me  see  you  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible.  Bring  Dr.  Heberden  with  you, 
if  you  can;  but  come  yourself  at  all  events, 
I  am  glad  you  are  so  well  when  I  am  so 
dreadfully  attacked. 

<<I  think  that  by  a  speedy  application  of 
stimulants  much  may  be  done.  I  question 
if  a  vomit,  vigorous  and  rough,  would  not 
rouse  the  organs  of  speech  to  action.  As  it 
is  too^  early  to  send,  I  will  try  to  recollect 
what  I  can  that  can  be  suspected  to  have 
brought  on  this  dreadful  distress. 

"  I  have  been  accustomed  to  bleed  fre- 
quently for  an  asthmatick  complaint;  but 
have  forborne  for  some  time  by  Dr.  Pepys's 
persuasion,  who  perceived  my  legs  begin- 
ning to  swell.  I  sometimes  alleviate  a  pain- 
ful, or,  more  properly,  an  oppressive  con- 
striction of  my  chest,  oy  opiates;  and  have 

'  [Dr.  Lawrence,  born  in  1711,  died  in  1788, 
the  18th  of  June.  His  son,  the  Reverend  J. 
Lawrence,  died  on  the  16th.  The  BiograpMeal 
Dictionary  says  that  Johnson's  Latin  Ode  to  Dr. 
Lawrence  was  on  the  death  of  one  of  his  sons,  who 
died  in  India.  It  would  rather  appear  Co  hare 
been  written  on  the  fatal  illness  of  this  son;  who, 
however,  sanrived  his  fiither  two  days.— Ed.]        I 


lately  taken  ppiom  frequently;  but  the  last, 
or  two  last  times,  in  smaller  quantities.  My 
largest  dose  is  three  grains,  aad  last  oj^bt 
I  took  but  two.  Tou  wiU  suggest  these 
things  (and  they  are  all  that  1  can  eall  to 
mind)  to  Dt,  Heberden.    I  am,  lie. 

<<Sam.  Jonrtof.'* 

Two  days  aAer  he  wrote  thai  to  Mn. 
Thraie»: 

<'  On  Monday,  the  16th,  I  sat  for  my  p 
ture,  and  walked  a  considerabie  way  with 
little  inconvenience.  In  the  aftenooo  ud 
evening  I  felt  myself  lifht  and  easy,  ud 
began  to  plain  schemes  of  life.  Thw  1  veot 
to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time  waked  lod  nt 
up,  as  has  been  long  m^  custom,  wfaeo  I 
felt  a  confusion  and  indutinctneai  in  ny 
head,  which  lasted,  1  suppose,  about  half  i 
minute.  I  was  alarmea,  and  praved  God, 
that  however  he  might  afflict  my  sodyi  he 
would  spare  my  understsndtog.  Thii 
prayer,  that  I  might  try  the  integn^ofa; 
faculties,  1  made  in  Latin  vene.  TheHDa 
were  not  very  good,  but  1  knew  them  sot 
to  be  very  good :  I  made  them  easily,  ud 
concluded  myself  to  be  unimpsired  in  0J 
faculties. 

<'  Soon  aAer  I  perceived  that  I  bad  ni^ 
fered  a  paralytick  stroke,  and  that  vj 
speech  was  taken  from  me.  I  had  do  puB* 
and  so  little  dejection  in  this  dreadful  stiif, 
that  I  wondered  at  my  own  apathy,  ud 
considered  that  perhaps  death  itaeif,  tUa 
it  should  come,  would  ezdte  leas  homnr 
than  seems  now  to  attend  it 

"In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  arnw.1 
took  two  drams.  Wine  has  beeneeiebnttd 
for  the  production  of  eloquence.  I  poto^ 
self  into  violent  motion,  and  I  think  itpw^ 
ed  it;  but  all  was  vain.  I  then  we&t  to 
bed,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  1  liuu 
slept.  When  1  saw  light,  it  was  tioe » 
contrive  what  I  should  do.  Tbovh  God 
stopped  my  speech,  he  left  me  my  hu^'  > 
enjoyed  a  mercy  which  was  not  graiiW  to 
my  dear  friend  Lawrence,  who  ooa^ 
haps  overlooks  me  as  I  am  writiug,  an! J* 
joices  that  I  have  what  he  wanted  JlJ 
first  note  was  necessarilv  to  my  w'*'^ 
who  came  in  talking,  and  could  not  unajj 
diately  comprehend  why  he  ahooU  rw 
what  I  put  into  his  hands.  . 

"  I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  AUcDi  «"* 
I  might  have  a  discreet  friend  at  band, » 
act  as  occasion  should  require,  b  pcBBjac 
this  note  I  had  some  dUBcolty:  my  kanit  i 
knew  not  how  nor  why,  made  wrong  »• 
ters.  I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Taytor  to  «»J 
to  me,  and  bring  Dr.  Heberdenj  •»  *»" 
to  Dr.  Brocklesby»  who  is  my  neiskboii^ 

•  Vol.  iL  p.  2^8.  of  Mis.  Ttaala^  C^n*** 
-^BoawBLX.. 
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My  physicians  are  yery  friendly,  and  gire 
me  great  hopes;  but  you  may  imagine  my 
situation.  1  have  so  far  recovered  my  vo- 
cal powers,  as  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer 
with  no  imperfect  articulation.  My  me- 
mory, I  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  was;  but 
such  an  attack  produces  solicitude  for  the 
safety  of  every  faculty. 

"to    MR.    THOMAS  DAVIES. 

**  18th  June,  1788. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  have  had,  indeed,  a  very 
heavv  blow;  but  God,  who  yet  spares  my 
life,  1  humbly  hope  will  spare  my  under- 
standing and  restore  my  speech.  As  I  am 
not  at  all  helpless,  I  want  no  particular  as- 
sisunce,  but  am  strongly  affected  by  Mrs. 
Davies's  tenderness;  and  when  I  think  she 
can  do  me  good,  shall  be  very  glad  to  call 
upon  her.  I  had  ordered  friends  to  be  shut 
out;  but  one  or  two  have  found  the  way 
in;  and  if  you  come  you  shall  be  admitted; 
for  I  know  not  whom  I  can  see  that  will 
bring  more  amusement  on  his  tongue,  or 
more  kindness  in  his  heart.    I  am,  £c. 

"  Sam.  JoHifSoif." 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  preserve 
such  a  memorial  of  Johnson's  regard  for 
Mr.  Davies,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for 
my  introduction  to  him '.  He  indeed  loved 
Davies  cordially,  of  which  I  shall  give  the 
following  little*^ evidence: — One  day  when 
he  had  treated  him  with  too  much  asperity, 
Tom,  who  was  not  without  pride  and  spirit, 
went  off  in  a  passion;  but  he  had  hardly 
reached  home,  when  Frank,  who  had  been 
•ent  aAer  him,  delivered  this  note:  "  Come, 
eome,  dear  Davies,  I  am  alwajrs  sorry 
when  we  quarrel;  send  me  word  that  we 
are  friends.'' 

["TO  MRS.  TRRALE. 

**  LwMloo,  90Ui  Jaa«,  1783. 

**  You  will  forgive  the  gross  im- 
ages that  disease  must  necessarily 
present.  Dr.  Lawrence  said  that 
treatises  should  be  always  in  Latin. 

**  I  never  had  any  distortion  of  the  coun- 
tenance bat  what  Dr.  Brocklesby  called  a 
little  oroiopMtf,  which  went  away  the  sec- 
ond f»y. 

<*  I  was  ^is  da^  directed  to  eat  flesh,  and 
I  dined  very  copiously  upon  roasted  lamb 
and  boiled  pease.  I  then  went  to  sleepin 
R  chair;  and  when  I  waked,  I  found  Dr. 
Brocklesby  sitting  by  me,  and  fell  to  talk- 
ing with  him  in  such  a  manner  as  made  me 
Slad»  and  I  hope  made  me  thankful.  The 
octor  fell  to  repeating  Juvenal's  ninth  sa- 

*  Fosr  Dflmek»  however,  theaah  be  did  not 
iolrodnce   me  to  Dr.  Joooaoa    as  he 
owed*  had  the  merit  of  xntrodaeiiig  me  to 
V  ^  immediate  introdvetor. — ^Boswelxw 
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tire;  but  I  let  him  see  that  the  province  was 
mine. 

<<  I  am  to  take  wine  to-night,  and  hope  it 
will  do  me  good." 
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DR.  JOHNSON    TO   MRS.    LUCT   PORTER 

**  London,  SMh  Jane,  1783. 

"  Dear  madam, — Since  the  pa- 
pers have  given  an  account  of  my  jjjg^ 
illness,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  give 
my  friends  some  account  of  it  myself. 

"  Very  early  in  the  morning  oTihe  16th* 
of  this  month  I  perceived  my  speech  taken 
from  me.  When  it  was  light  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  such  directions  as  appeared  pro- 
per. Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr.  Brocklesby 
were  celled.  Blisters  were  applied,  and 
medicines  given.  Before  niffht  1  began  to 
speak  with  some  freedom,  which  has  been 
increasing  ever  since,  so  that  I  have  now 
very  little  impediment  in  my  utterance. 
Dr.  Heberden  took  his  leave  this  morning. 

*<  Since  I  received  this  stroke  I  have  in 
other  respects  been  better  than  I  was  be- 
fore, and  hope  yet  to  have  a  comfortable 
summer.    Let  me  hsve  your  prayers. 

*'  If  writing  is  not  troublesome,  let  me 
know  whether  you  are  pretty  well,  and 
how  you  have  passed  the  winter  and  Kpring. 

"  Make  my  complimenta  to  all  my  fnends. 
I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "  Sam.  Johhsor." 

"to   MRS.  THRALE. 

London,  28di  June,  1788. 

"  Your  letter  is  just  such  as  I  de-  Letters, 
sire,  and  as  from  you  I  hope  always  vol-  u- 
to  deserve.  ''  ^"^ 

"  The  black  3  dog  I  hope  always  to  re* 
sist,  and  in  time  to  drive,  though  I  am  de- 
prived of  almost  sll  those  that  used  to  help 
me.  The  neip[hbourhood  is  impoverished. 
I  had  once  Richardson  and  Lawrence  in 
my  reach.  Mrs.  Allen  is  dead.  My  home 
has  lost  Levett;  a  man  who  took  interest  in 
every  thins,  and  therefore  ready  at  conver- 
sation. Mrs.  Williams  is  so  weak  that  she 
can  be  a  companion  no  longer.  When  I 
rise,  my  breakfast  is  solitarv;  the  black  dog 
waits  to  share  it.  From  breakfast  to  din- 
ner he  continues  barking,  except  that  Dr. 
Brocklesby  for  a  little  keeps  him  at  a  dis- 
tance. Dinner  with  a  sick  woman  you  may 
venture  to  suppose  not  much  better  tiian 
solitary.  Afler  dinner,  what  remains  but 
to  count  the  clock,  and  hope  for  that  sleep 
which  I  can  scarce  expect?  Night  comes 
at  last,  and  some  hours  of  restlessness  and 
confusion  bring  me  again  to  a  dav  of  soli- 
tude. What  shall  exclude  the  black  dog 
from  an  habitation  like  this.^  If  I  were  a 
little  richer,  1  would  perhaps  take  some 
cheerful  fbmale  into  the  nouse.    •    •    •    • 

*  [Mirtake  for  17th.^ED.] 

*  [See  ante^  p.  228.— En.] 
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"  Last  night  fVesh  flies  were  put  to  my 
head,  and  hindered  me  from  sleeping^. 
To^ay  I  fancy  myself  incommoded  with 
heat. 

"I  have,  however,  watered  the  garden 
both  yesterday  and  to-day,  iust  as  I  water- 
ed the  laurels  in  the  island "]  [at  Streat- 
ham.] 

[Amidst  all  this  distress  and  danger, 
^   we  find  by  the  foUowinp^  and  some  sub- 
sequent letters  to  or  concernmg  Mr.  Lowe  i, 
that  he  was  still  ready  to  exert  himself  for 
his  humble  fVieud. 

**  TO   MB.  LOWB. 

*<  Friday,  20tb  Jnae,  1783. 

^^  "  Sir, — ^You  know,  I  suppose,  that 
a  sudden  illness  makes  it  impracticable 
to  me  to  wait  on  Mr.  Barrjr,  and  the  time 
is  short.  If  it  be  your  opinion  that  the  end 
can  be  obtained  by  writing,  T  am  very  wil- 
ling to  write,  and,  perhaps,  it  may  do  as 
well :  it  is,  at  least,  all  that  can  be  expect- 
ed at  present  from,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  *'  Sam.  Johz^son. 

'*  If  you  would  have  me  write,  come  to 
me :  I  order  your  admission."] 

"  TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,    BSQ,. 

"London,  Sd  July,  178S. 

"Dear  sir, — ^Your  anxiety  about  my 
health  is  v^ry  friendly  and  very  agreeable 
with  your  general  kindness.  I  nave  indeed 
had  a  verv  frightful  blow.  On  the  17th  of 
last  monUi,  about  three  in  the  morning,  as 
near  as  I  can  guess,  I  perceived  myself  al- 
most totally  deprived  or  speech.  I  had  no 
?ain.  My  organs  were  so  obstructed  that 
could  say  no,  but  could  scarcely  say  yes, 
I  wrote  the  necessary  directions,  for  it 
pleased  God  to  spare  my  hand,  and  sent  for 
Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr.  Brocklesby.  Be- 
tween the  time  in  which  I  discovered  my 
own  disorder,  and  that  in  which  I  sent  for 
the  doctors,  I  had,  I  believe,  in  spite  of  my 
surprise  and  solicitude,  a  little  sleep,  and 
nature  began  to  renew  its  operations. 
They  came  and  gave  the  directions  which 
the  disease  required,  and  from  that  time  I 
have  been  continually  improving  in  articu- 
lation. I  can  now  speak  ;  but  the  nerves 
are  weak,  and  I  cannot  c^ontinue  discourse 
long ;  but  strength,  I  hope,  will  return. 
The  physicians  consider  me  as  cured.  I 
was  last  Sunday  at  church.  On  Tuesday 
I  took  an  airing  to  Hampstead,  and  dined 
with  the  Cluby  where  Lord  Palmerston  was 
proposed,  and,  against  my  opinion,  was  re- 
jected >.  I  designed  to  go  next  week  with 
Mr.  Langton  to  Rochester,  where  I  pur- 

'  [Commuiiieated  by  Mr.  Markkind  fiom  Mr. 
J.  C.  Freeling. — Ed.] 

*  His  lordship  was  soon  after  chosen,  and  is 
DOW  a  member  of  the  Clab. — ^Boswcll. 


pose  to  stay  about  ten  days,  and  thes  tiy 
some  other  air.  I  have  many  kind  ioviu- 
tions.  Your  brother  has  very  fraqoeotij 
inquired  afler  me.  Most  of  my  frieods 
have,  indeed,  been  very  attentive.  Thuk 
dear  Lord  Hailes  for  his  present. 

"  I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  ewr 
thing  gay  and  prosperous,  and  your  ladj, 
in  particular,  quite  recovered  and  confim- 
ed.  Pay  her  my  respects.  I  im,  dear  ar, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Jobfiov." 

["to  MRS.  THRALE. 

*' London,  SdJnlfiini. 

**  Dr.  Brocklesby  yesterday  di»-  j^^^ 
missed  the  cantharides,  audi  cunLi 
now  find  a  sof\  place  upon  my  piUow.  ^  *^ 
Last  night  was  cool,  and  I  rested  veil; 
and  this  morning  I  have  been  t  friend  tt  i 
poetical  difficulty.  Here  is  now  a  giimpK 
of  daylight  again  ;  but  bow  near  is  \k 
evening  none  can  tell,  and  I  will  not  prog- 
nosticate. We  all  know  that  from  none  of 
us  it  can  be  far  distant :  may  none  of  n 
know  this  in  vain  ! 

"  I  went,  as  I  took  care  to  boast,  oo 
Tuesday  to  the  Club,  and  hear  tbatlms 
thought  to  have  performed  as  well  • 
usual. 

'*I  dined  on  fish,  with  the  wing  ofi 
small  turkey-chick,  and  left  roast  beef,  goose, 
and  venison-pie  untouched.  I  live  ooch 
on  pease,  and  never  had  them  so  good  for 
so  long  a  time  in  any  year  that  I  cao  re- 
member. 

•        •        •        #       •      •      « 

«  Along  with  your  kind  letter  yesterday 
came  one,  likewise  very  kind,  from  the  kt 
tons  at  Lichfield ;  but  I  dk)  not  know  whether, 
as  the  summer  is  so  far  advanced,  I  ^ 
travel  so  far;  though  I  am  not  without  hop« 
that  frequent  change  of  air  may  fortifying 
against  the  winter,  which  has  l*^o,  »j 
modem  phrase,  of  late  vears  very  «*■•«•» 
to,  madam,  your,  &c."] 

**  TO   MRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  III  UCHTIIL^ 

«  London,  «h  Ml  "f^ 

"  D*AR  MADAM,— The  accouDt  whifh 
you  give  of  your  health  is  but  mdaodwlv. 
May  it  please  God  to  restore  ytw.  Jl/ 
disease  afiected  my  speech,  and  stifl  w** 
tinues,  in  some  degree,  to  obsusct  m  ut- 
terance ;  mv  voice  is  distinct  epoagh  for  « 
while,  but  the  organs  being  still  weak  are 

?uickly  weary  ;  but  in  other  respects  I  •»! 
think,  rather  better  than  I  have  lawy 
been,  and  can  let  you  know  my  state  wiUi" 
out  the  help  of  any  other  hand. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  my  friends,  and  a 
my  own,  I  am  gradually  mending.  *  ^ 
physicians  consider  me  as  cured,  and  1  nao 
leave  four  days  ago  to  wash  the  canihuw" 
from  my  head.  Last  Tuesday  I  diort  w 
the  CluV 
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u  I  am  going  next  week  into  Kent,  and 
purpoae  to  change  the  air  fVequently  this 
summer  :  whether  I  shall  wander  so  Hir  as 
Staffordshire  I  cannot  tell.  I  should  he 
elad  to  come.  Return  my  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Uohh,  and  Mr.  Pearson  ^,  and  all  that  have 
shown  attention  to  me. 

**  Let  us,  my  dear,  pray  for  one  another, 
and  consider  our  sufferings  as  notices 
mercifully  given  us  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
another  state. 

**  I  live  now  hut  in  a  melancholy  way. 
My  old  friend  Mr.  Levett  is  dead,  who 
lived  with  me  in  the  house,  and  was  useful 
and  companionable;  Mrs.  Dcsmoulins  is 
gone  away;  and  Mrs.  Williams  is  so  much 
decayed,  that  she  can  add  little  to  another's 
gratifications.  The  world  passes  away, 
and  we  are  passing  with  it ;  but  there  is, 
doubtless,  another  world,  which  will  endure 
for  ever.  Let  us  all  fit  ourselves  for  it.  I 
am,  Sic.  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Marph.  (During  his  illness  Mr.  Murphy 
Brnmy,  visited  him,  and  found  him  reading 
p.  121.  Dr_  Watson's  Chemistry  :  articula- 
ting with  difficulty,  he  said,  "From  iWa 
booK  he  who  knows  "nothing  may  learn  a 
great  deal,  and  he  who  knows  will  be 
pleased  to  find  his  knowledge  recalled  to 
nis  mind  in  a  manner  highly  pleasing."] 

Such  was  the  general  vigour  of  his  con- 
stitution, that  he  recovered  from  this  alarm- 
ing and  severe  attack  with  wonderful  quick- 
ness ;  BO  that  in  July  he  was  able  to  make 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Langton  at  Rochester,  where 
he  passed  about  a  fortnight,  and  made  little 
ex<^Tsions  as  easily  as  at  any  time  of  his 
life. 

[*'T0    MRS.    THRALE. 

*' London,  ath  July,  1713. 

**  Langton  and  I  have  talked  of  passing 
a  little  time  at  Rochester  together,  till 
neither  knows  well  how  to  refuse ;  though 
I  think  he  is  not  eager  to  take  me,  and  I 
am  not  desirous  to  be  taken.  His  family  is 
numerous,  and  his  house  little.  I  have  let 
him  know,  for  his  relief,  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  burden  him  more  than  a  week.  He  is, 
however,  among  those  who  wish  me  well, 
and  would  exert  what  power  he  has  to  do 
me  good." 

"  Londmi,  23d  July,  1783. 

'*  I  have  been  thirteen  days  at  Rochester, 
and  am  now  just  returned.  I  came  back 
by  water  in  a  common  boat  twenty  miles 
for  a  shilling ,  and  when  I  landed  at  Bil- 
lingsgate I  carried  my  budget  myself  to 
Cornhiil  before  I  could  get  a  coach,  and 
waa  not  much  incommoded."] 

*  Tbe  Rereraod  Mr.  Peanoa,  to  whom  Mrs. 
Lacy  Porter  beqaeathed  the  peater  part  of  her 
property.— Maloite.       45  vol.   li. 


[Mr.  Murphy  states  that  in  the     icnryh. 
month  of  August  he  set  out  for     ■•My, 
Lichfield  on  a  visit  to  Miss  Luc^     ''  ^^' 
Porter ;  and  in  his  way  back  paid  his  re- 
spects to  Dr.  Adams,  at  Oxford.    If  the 
dates  of  the  letters  published  by  Mrs.     _ 
Thrale  be  correct,  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  he  could  have  eone  to  Lichfield,  and 
there  is  barely  time  for  a  short  excursion  to 
Oxford,  where,  however,  it  seems  from  the 
following  letters,  he  certainly  was  about 
this  period.] 

[*'T0    MRS.    TURALE. 

»( London,  isih  Augnit,  1783. 

"  Of  this  world,  in  which  you  Letter*, 
represent  me  as  delighting  to  live,  I  ▼oi.  u. 
can  say  little.  Since  I  came  home  ^'  *** 
I  have  only  been  to  church,  once  to  Bur- 
ney's,  once  to  Paradise's,  and  once  to  Rey- 
nolds's. With  Buniey  I  saw  Br.  Rose, 
his  new  relation,  with  whom  I  have  been 
many  years  acquainted.  If  I  discovered 
no  reliques  of  disease,  I  am  glad  ;  but  Fan- 
ny's trade  is  fiction  3. 

^*  I  have  since  partaken  of  an  epidemical 
disorder ;  but  common  evils  produce  no  de- 
jection. 

"  Paradise's  company,  I  fancy,  disappoint- 
ed him  ;  I  remember  nobody.  With  Rey- 
nolds was  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  a  man 
coarse  of  voice  and  inelegant  of  language  9. 

*'  I  am  now  broken  with  disease,  without 
the  alleviation  of  familiar  friendship  or  do- 
mestick  society  :  I  have  no  middle  state 
between  clamour  and  silence,  between  gen- 
eral conversation  and  self-tormentincr  soli- 
tude. Levett  is  dead,  and  poor  Wuliams 
is  making  haste  to  die  :  I  know  not  if  she 
will  ever  come  out  of  her  chamber. 

"  I  am  now  quite  alone ;  but  let  me  turn 
my  thoughts  another  way," 
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TO    MISS    REYNOLDS. 

**  18th  AngiMt,  1788. 

*'  Mt  dearest  dear, — I  wish  all 
that  you  have  heard  of  my  health  ^jgg; 
were  true  ;  but  be  it  as  it  may,  if 
you  will  be  pleased  to  name  the  day  and 
hour  when  you  would  see  me,  I  will  be  as 
punctual  as  I  can.  I  am,  madam,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Jobnson.*' 


tt 


to    MRS.    THRALE. 

**  London,  20t1i  AUgOt,  1783. 


"  This  has  been  a  day  of  great  Letten. 
emotion  ;  the  office  of  the  commu-  ▼«*•  Pi- 
nion for  the  sick  has  been  perform-  ^'  ***• 
ed  in  poor  Mrs.  Williams's  chamber.     At 

'  [Miss  Fanny  Borney,  the  celebrated  noTeliit, 
had,  it  Beems,  given  what  Johoaon  feared  was  too 
favourable  an  account  of  him. — £d.] 

'  [Hon.  Jos.  Deane  Bourke,  afterwards  Eail  of 
Mayo. — Ed.] 
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home  I  see  sbnost  ill  nn  eoa^wniona  dead 
or  dTin^.  At  Ozfbid  i  have  just  left  Whee- 
Icr,  the  ma&with  whom  I  moat  delighted 
toconverse.  Thesenae  of  my  own  diaeaaea, 
tmA  the  eighA  of  the  world  ainking  round 
me,  opprcas  me  perhapa  too  much.  I  hope 
that  all  theae  admonitiona  will  not  be  Vain, 
aoad  that  I  ahaA  learnt  to  die  as  dear  Wil- 
Kama  ia  dying,  who  waa  very  cheerful  be- 
foie  and  aitef  tfaia  awftd  solemnity,  and 
flsema  to  reaign  heiadf  with  ealmneaa  and 
hope  upon  eternal  mercy. 

**  I  read  your  last  kind  letter  with  great 
delight;  but  when  I  came  to  hue  and  hon- 
our, what  sprung  in  my  mind? — How 
loved,  how  honoured  once,  avails  thee 
not. 

^  I  sat  to  Mra.  Beynokls  yesterday  ibr 
my  nictursy  perhaps  the  tenth  time  ^  and  I 
aai  mr  three  houra  with  the  patience  of  mor- 
M  bom  la  6ear." 

• 

"TO   Misa  BftYNOLDS. 

"  34th  AuciMt,  1788. 

"  Dear  madam, — When  your  let- 
Jgg^'  ter  came  I  waa  ao  engaged  that  I 
could  not  conveniently  write.  Wheth- 
er I  shall  go  to  Salisbury  I  know  not, 
for  I  have  had  no  answer  to  my  last  letter ; 
but  I  would  not  have  you  put  off  your  jour- 
ney, for  all  my  motions  are  uncertain.  I 
wiah  you  a  happy  journey.  I  am,  madam, 
your  most  humble  ssrvant, 

**  Sam.  Johh805.'* 

'  TO  MRS.  THRALB. 

^  London,  S6t]&  Augnst,  178S. 

hautBf%  "  Things  stand  with  me  much  as 
▼o^*  tlie^  have  done  for  some  time.  Mrs. 
p.  aos.    ^Yimao^  fanciea  now  and  then  that 

•he  grows  better,  but  her  vital  powers  ap- 
pear to  be  slowly  burning  out.  Nobody 
thinks,  however,  that  she  will  very  soon  tie 
quite  wasted  ;  and  aa  she  suffers  me  to  be 
of  very  little  use  to  her,  I  have  determined 
to  pass  some  time  with  Mr.  Bowles,  near 
SaUsbury,  and  have  taken  a  place  for  Thurs- 
day. 

'<  Some  benefit  may  be  perhaps  received 
from  change  of  air,  aome  from  change  of 
company,  and  some  from  mere  change  of 
place.  It  is  not  eaay  to  grow  well  in  a 
chamber  where  one  haa  long  been  sick,  and 
where  every  thing  seen,  and  every  person 
speaking,  revives  and  impresses  images  of 
pain.  Though  it  be  true  that  no  man  can 
run  away  from  himself,  yet  he  may  escape 
from  many  causes  of  useless  uneasiness. 
That  the  mind  i$  U$  own  place  is  the 
boaat  of  a  fallen  angel  that  had  learned  to 
lie  I.  External  locauty  haa  great  effects,  at 
Isaat  upon  all  embodied  beings,  I  hope 
this  little  jonrnev  wiU  afford  me  at  leaat 
some  suspense  of  melancholy.*'] 


>  [<«  Paradisa  Lgst,"  book  i.  lino  854.    En.]        •  Pnyan  and  Meditatwoa,  p.  »g.^of»tt^ 


To  ward  the  end  of  Amit  ka  vsat  M  lir 
aa  the  neighbourhood  of  SaliflbuTy,U)  Heale, 
the  seat  of  William  Bowles,  E^.,  aseotie- 
raaoi  whom  I  have  heard  him  pni»  for  ei- 
emplary  religious  order  in  his  fimily.  la 
hia  diary  I  find  a  short  but  honoanble  oe n- 
tion  of  this  visit: — "  Augmt  SS,  I  came  to 
Heale  without  fatigue.  SOl  1  am  entertiift- 
ed  i|mUe  to  my  mii^.'^ 

"  TO  DR.  BROCKLESBT. 
*<HeiU«^  BMrBaUriNrr,S8aAapM,im 

**Dbar  sut, — ^Without  appeariog  to 
want  a  just  sense  of  your  kind  atteBtioa,  I 
cannot  omit  to  give  an  account  of  the  da; 
which  seemed  to  appear  in  iome  aortpcx- 
ilous,  I  rose  at  ^Yt^  and  went  ont  at  ai; 
and  having  reached  Salisbury  about  nioe, 
went  forward  a  few  miles  in  my  ^Mi 
chaiioU  I  waa  no  more  weaned  with  the 
journey,  though  it  was  a  high-hung,  loogh 
coach,  than  I  should  have  been  forty  jrnn 
ago.  We  shall  now  see  what  air  win  do. 
The  conntiy  is  all  a  plain;  and  the  hooie  ia 
which  I  am,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  ftom  mj 
window,  for  I  write  before  I  have  kA  oy 
chamber,  is  sufBciently  pleasant 

«  Be  so  kind  as  to  continue  your  ittea- 
tion  to  Mrs.  Williams.  It  is  great  com- 
lation  to  the  well,  and  still  greats  to  the 
sick,  that  they  find  themselves  not  neglMt* 
ed;  and  I  know  that  you  wiDbe  deairouof 
giving  comfort,  even  where  you  have  no 
great  nope  of  giving  help. 

"  Since  I  wrote  the  former  part  of  the 
letter,  I  find  that  by  the  course  of  thepotl 
cannot  send  it  before  the  thiity^fiist.  lio. 
&c.  "  Sam.  JoHKSoa/' 

While  he  was  here,  he  had  a  tetter  fron 
Dr.Brocklesby,  acquainting  himofth<«aft 
of  Mrs.  Williams,  which  affected  hiioi 
good  deal.  Though  for  several  yews  » 
temper  had  not  b^n  complacent,  she  W 
valuable  qualities,  and  her  departure  kit ' 
blank  in  his  house.  Upon  this  occasioo  w, 
according  to  his  habitual  course  af^* 
composed  a  prayer  s. 

[**DR.  BROCKLESBT  TO  BR.  '^^^^^ 


"6th 


rm 


"  Mrs.  Williama,  fVom  mere  intiuw*' 
has  at  length  paid  the  great  debttpwwj 
about  three  o'clock  thia  morning.  ShccWfl 
without  a  struggle,  retaining  to  1**^ 
entire  to  the  very  last;  and,  as  she  exjw» 
ed  it,  having  set  her  house  in  order,  w» 
prepared  to  leave  it  at  the  last  samnw®  « 
nature." 

**  TO  aiRS.  TBRALX.  _ 

"  Poor  Williama  has,  I  hope,  »e»*5!^ 
of  her  affltctiona.    She  acted  wiek^MM^ 
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and  «he  bore  wich  fortidide.    She  ikas  \e(i 
me. 

Thoa  thy  weaiy  task  hast  done. 
Home  ait  gone,  and  ta*en  thy  wagea '. 


«c 


Had  she  had  good  humour  and  prompt 
eloeutioQ,  her  universal  curiosity  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  would  have  made  her 
the  delight  of  all  that  knew  her.  She  left 
her  liule  to  your  charity  school.''] 

I  shall  iiere  insert  a  few  particulars  con- 
cerning him,  with  which  I  have  been  fa- 
voured by  one  of  his  friends. 

**  He  had  onoe  conceived  the  design  of 
writing  the  Life  of  Oliver  Gromweli,  sajr- 
ing,  that  he  thought  it  must  be  highly  curi- 
ous to  trace  his  extraordinary  rise  to  the 
aoprenie  power  from  so  obscure  a  beginning. 
He  at  length  laid  aside  his  scheme,  on  du- 
covering  thai  all  that  can  be  tokl  of  him  is 
already  in  print;  and  that  it  is  impracticable 
tn  prociue  any  authentick  information  in 
adfution  to  what  the  world  is  already  in 
possessioB  of  ^. 

"  He  had  likewise  projected,  but  at  what 
part  of  his  life  is  not  known,  a  work  to  show 
now  small  aouantitv  of  rbal  fiction  there 
ia  in  the  wond;  and  that  the  same  images, 
with  very  little  variation,  have  served  all  the 
authours  who  have  ever  written." 

<<  His  thoughts  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
liie  were  frequently  employed  on  his  de- 
ceased friends.  He  oilen  muttered  these  or 
atich  like  sentences:  '  Poor  man!  and  then 
he  died.' " 

'*  Speaking  of  a  certain  literary  friend, 
*  He  IS  a  very  pompous  puzeling  fellow,' 
said  he:  *  he  lent  me  a  letter  once  that 
•otnebody  had  written  to  him,  no  matter 
what  it  was  about;  but  he  wanted  to  have 
the  letter  back,  and  expressed  a  mighty 
value  for  it:  he  hoped  it  was  to  be  met  with 
again;  he  would  not  lose  it  for  a  thousand 
pounds.     I  laid  my  hand  upon  it  soon  after- 

^  [Diige  in  Cymbeline. — Ed.] 

'  Mr.  Mak>ne  observes,  **  This,  however,  was 
entirely  a  mistake,  as  appean  from  the  Memoirs 
poblished  by  Mr.  Noble.  Had  Johnson  been 
finnisbed  with  the  materials  which  the  industrr  of 
that  gentleman  has  proeured,  and  with  othera 
which  it  is  believed  are  yet  preserved  in  mana- 
•eripc,  be  would,  witbovt  doabt,  have  prodaoed  a 
roost  valnable  aad  eorioos  history  of  Cromwell's 
lifo." — BoswKLi..  I  may  add,  that,  bad  John- 
•oo  given  as  a  Life  of  Cromwell,  we  should  not 
ha%*e  been  dimsted  in  nnmberlesa  instances  with 
— **  My  Lord  Protector  "  and  **  My  Lady  Pao- 
TBCTasss;'*  aad  certainly  the  bratal  raflun  who 
presided  ia  the  bloody  assembly  that  murdered 
their  aovaraign  woaki  nave  beea  characterised  by 
very  diflerant  epithets  than  those  which  are  ap- 
plied te  him  in  this  work,  where  we  find  hun 
d— cribsd  as  **the  bold  and  DETaaitiNBD 


wards,  and  «ave  it  him.  i  believe  i  said  I 
was  very  glad  to  (have  met  with  iu  ,0, 
then  he  did  not  know  thai  it  signified  any 
thing.  So  vou  aee,  when  the  letter  was  lost 
it  was  worth  a  thousand  poimda,  and  when 
it  was  found  it  was  not  worth  a  farthing.'  ** 

"  The  style  and  chaiacier  of  his  convei^ 
sation  is  pretty  generally  known:  it  was 
certainly  conducted  in  eoitformiiy  with  a 
precept  of  Lord  Bacon,  but  it  is  not  clear,  I 
apprehend,  that  this  conformity  waa  eitiier 
perceived  or  intended  by  Johnson.  The 
precept  alloded  to  is  as  foUows:  <  In  aU  kinds 
of  speech,  either  pleasant,  grave,  severe,  or 
ordinary,  it  is  convenient  to  speak  leisurely, 
and  rather  drawlinp^ly  than  hastily :  because 
hasty  speech  con&ands  the  memory,  and 
oftentimes,  besides  the  unseemlinees,  drives 
a  man  either  to  stammering,  a  nonplus,  or 
harping  on  that  which  should  follow; 
whereas  a  slow  speech  confinneth  the  mem- 
ory, addeth  a  conceit  of  wiadom  to  the  hea^ 
ers,  besides  a  •  seemHness  of  speech  and 
countenance  3.'  Dr.  Johnscm's  method  of 
conversation  was  certainly  calculated  to  ex- 
cite attention,  and  to  amuse  and  instruct  (as 
it  happened),  without  wearying  or  confW- 
ing  his  company.  He  was  wways  most 
perfectly  clear  and  conspicuous;  and  his  lan- 
guage was  so  accurate,  and  his  sentences  so 
neaSy  constructed,  that  his  conversation 
might  have  been  all  printed  without  any 
correction.  At  the  same  time«  it  was  easy 
and  natural;  the  accuracy  of  it  had  no  ap- 
pearance of  labour,  constraint,  or  stiffness: 
be  seemed  more  correct  than  others  by  the 
force  of  habit,  and  the  customary  exercises 
of  his  powerful  mind." 

"  He  spoke  oflen  in  praise  of  French  lite- 
rature. *  The  French  are  excellent  in  this,' 
he  would  say,  *  they  have  a  book  on  every 
subject.'  From  what  he  had  seen  of  them 
he  denied  them  the  praise  of  superior  polite- 
ness, and  mentioned,  with  very  visible  dis- 
gust, the  custom  they  have  of  spitting  on 
the  floors  of  their  apartments.  '  This,'  said 
the  Doctor, '  is  as  gross  a  thing  as  can  well 
be  done:  and  one  wonders  how  any  man, 
or  set  ol^  men,  can  persist  in  so  offensive  a 
practice  for  a  whole  day  t^etlier:  one 
should  expect  that  the  first  efiort  towards 
civilization  would  remove  it  even  among 
savages.' " 

"  Baxter's  <  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion '  he  thought  contained  the  best  col- 
lection of  the  evidences  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Christian  system." 

"  Chymistiy  was  always  an  interesting 
pursuit  with  Dr.  Johnson.  Whilst  he  was 
m  Wiltshire,  he  attended  some  experimenta 
that  were  miide  by  a  physician  at  Salisbury 
on  the  new  kinds  of  air.     In  the  course  <u 

*  Hiati  for  Civil  Convenation.— Paean's 
WorkBy  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  67L — MALOWt. 
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the  experimentB  frequent  mention  being 
ms^e  of  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Johnson  knit  his 
brows,  and  in  a  stern  manner  inoaired, 

*  Why  do  we  hear  so  mnch  of  Dr.  Priest- 
lev  ^  ? '    He  was  very  properly  answered, 

*  Sir,  because  we  are  indebted  to  him  for 
these  important  discoveries.'  On  this  Dr. 
Johnson  appeared  well  content;  and  replied, 

*  Well,  well,  I  believe  we  are;  and  let  every 
man  have  the  honour  he  has  merited.' " 

"  A  friend  was  one  day,  about  two  years 
before  his  death,  struck  with  some  instance 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  great  candour.  *  Well, 
sir,'  said  he, '  I  will  always  say  that  you  are 
a  very  candid  man.'  *Will  you?'  replied 
the  Doctor;  '  I  doubt  then  you  will  be  very 
singular.    But,  indeed,  sir,'  continued  he, 

*  I  look  upon  myself  to  be  a  man  very  much 
misunderstood.  I  am  not  an  uncandid,  nor 
am  I  a  severe  man.  I  sometimes  say  more 
than  I  mean,  in  jest;  and  people  are  apt  to 
believe  me  serious:  however,  I  am  more 
candid  than  I  was  when  I  was  younger. 
As  I  know  more  of  mankind,  I  expect  less 
of  them,  and  am  ready  now  to  call  a  man 
a  good  man  upon  easier  terms  than  I  was 
formerly.' " 

On  his  return  from  Heale  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Bumey; 


'  I  do  not  wonder  at  Johnson's  displeasure 
when  the  name  of  Dr.  Priestley  was  mentioned; 
for  I  know  no  writer  who  has  been  suffered  to 
publish  more  pernicious  doctrines.  I  shall  instance 
only  three.  First,  Materialism;  by  which  mind 
is  denied  to  human  nature;  which ,  if  believed, 
must  deprive  us  of  every  elevated  principle. 
Secondly,  JVeeessity;  or  the  doctrine  that  evety 
action,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  included  in  an 
nnchangeable  and  unavoidable  system;  a  notion 
utterly  subversive  of  moral  government  Thirdly, 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  future 
world  (which,  as  he  is  pleased  to  inform  us,  will 
be  adapted  to  our  merely  Unproved  nature)  will 
be  materially  different  from  this;  which,  if  be- 
lieved, would  sink  wretched  mortals  into  de^air, 
as  they  could  no  longer  hope  fbr  the  **  rest  that 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,"  or  for  that 
happiness  which  is  revealed  to  us  as  something 
beyond  our  present  conceptions,  but  would  feel 
thenfiselves  doomed  to  a  continuation  of  the  un- 
easy state  under  which  they  now  groan.  I  sav 
nothing  of  the  petulant  intemperance  with  which 
he  dares  to  insult  the  venerable  establishments  of 
his  country.  As  a  specimen  of  his  writings,  I 
shall  quote  the  following  panage,  which  appears 
to  me  equally  absurd  and  impious,  and  which 
might  have  been  retorted  upon  him  by  the  men 
who  were  prosecuted  for  homing  his  bouse.  "  I 
cannot,"  says  he,  "as  a  neeessarietn  [mean- 
ing neee$sitarian'\,  hate  any  man;  because 
I  consider  him  as  being,  in  all  respects, 
just  what  God  has  made  him  to  be;  and 
also  as  doing,  with  respect  to  me,  nothing  but 
what  he  was  expressly  designed  and  appointed 
to  do:  God  being  the  only  cause,  and  men 
polfaing  more  than  the  instruments  in  his  bands 


'<  I  came  hcmie  on  the  18th  of  September, 
at  noon,  to  a  very  disconsolate  house.  Yoa 
and  i  have  lost  our  friends;  but  you  have 
more  friends  at  home.  My  domestick  coid- 
panion  is  taken  from  me.  She  is  much  miis- 
ed,  for  her  acquisitions  were  many,  and  her 
curiosity  universal;  so  that  she  partook  of 
every  conversation.  I  am  not  well  enough 
to  go  much  out;  and  to  sit,  and  eat,  or  fast 
alone,  is  very  wearisome.  1  always  mfsn 
to  send  my  compliments  to  all  the  ladies.*" 

[As  Miss  Williams  enjoyed  a  pen-    . 
sion  from  Mrs.  Montagu,  Johnson 
thought  himself  bound  to  acquaint  ber  with 
the  death  of  the  object  of  her  charity. 

''dr.  JOHNSON  to  MRS.  MONTAGU. 

"  Madam, — ^That  respect  which 
is  always  due  to  beneficence  makes  it  J^ 
fit  that  you  should  be  informed,  oth- 
erwise than  by  the  papers,  that^  on  Ae  6tk 
of  this  month,  died  your  pensioner,  Ansa 
Williams,  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  sud, 
that  she  received  your  bounty  with  grati- 
tude, and  enjoyed  it  with  propriety.  Too 
perhaps  have  still  her  prayers. 

"  You  have,  madam,  the  satisfaction  of 
having  alleviated  the  sufferings  of  a  woman 

to  execute  all  his  pleasures.'** — HhtBiratisitt 
of  Philosophical    J^ecesity,     p.    111.      Thi 
Reverend  Dr.  Pair,  in  a  late  trad,  appcni  Is 
suppose  that  Dr.  Johnson  not  oniy  endtnit 
but  almost  solicited,  an  tntervieuf  with  Ik. 
Priestley.    In  justice  to  Dr.  Jobnaon,  I  dedaic 
my  firm  belief  that  he  never  did.     My  SiartDni 
friend   was  particularly  resolute  ia    not  grrisK 
countenance  to  men  whose  writings  he  cwiAwd 
as  pernicious  to  society.     I  was  present  at  QxM 
when  Dr.  Price,  even  before  he  lud  rendBted  huD- 
self  so  generally  obnoxious  by  his  zaal  far  th» 
French  revolution,  came  into  a  company  wheit 
Johnson  was,  who  instantly  left  the  room.    Msdi 
more  would   he   have  reprobated  Dr.  Pneokj. 
Whoever  wishes  to  see  a  peiiect  delinesiioB  a 
this  Literary  Jack  of  all  Trades  may  find  a  n 
an  ingenious'  tract,  entitled  **  jff   Small  H'kok- 
Length  of  Dr.  Priestley,'*  printed  for  Ririi^^ 
tons,    in    St.   Paul's    Cnuichyaxd. — Boswtia- 
[The  foregoing  note  produced  a  r^y  fion  I>r. 
Parr  {Gent.  Mag.  March.  1795),  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  support  his  aasertion  by  rridenee, 
which,  however,  really  contradicted  hist     For 
instead  of  Johnson's  having  solicited  an  inter- 
vieto  (which  was  the  point  in  dispBte),  Dr.  Pair 
is  obfieed  to  admit  that  the  meetii^  was  at  Vb. 
Paradise's  dinner  table,  that  Dr.  Jofaosoa  did  not 
solicit  the  interview,  but  was  aware  that  I^. 
Priesdey  was  invited,  and  that  he  behaved  to  baa 
with  civility:  and  then  Dr.  Pair  conchwins.  ia  a 
way  that  does  little  credit  either  to  his  aoraracy 
or  am  candour,  "  Should  Mr.  Boowell  be  ykimtd 
to  maintain  that  Dr.  Johnson  rather  emsg^Uad  to 
the  interview,  than  almost  ooUdted  tl,  I  afaatt 
not  object  to  the  change  ofeapmsMii.** — Eo*] 
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of  ^at  merit,  both  intellectiial  and  moral. 
Her  curioeity  was  universal,  her  knowledge 
was  very  extensive,  and  she  sustained  forty 
years  of  misery  with  steady  fortitude.  Thir- 
ty years  and  more  she  had  been  my  com- 
panion, and  her  death  has  lefl  me  very  des- 
olate. 

<'  That  I  have  not  written  sooner,  you 
may  impute  to  absence,  to  ill  health,  to  any 
thing  rather  than  want  of  regard  to  the  be- 
nefactress of  my  departed  friend.  I  am, 
madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sax.  JoHKBOir."] 

His  fortitude  and  patience  met  with  se- 
vere trials  during  this  year.  The  stroke  of 
the  palsy  has  been  related  circumstantially; 
but  ne  was  also  afBicted  with  the  |fOut,  and 
was  besides  troubled  with  a  complaint  which 
not  only  was  attended  with  immediate  in- 
convenience, but  threatened  him  with  a 
chirurgical  operation,  from  which  most  men 
would  shrink.  The  complaint  was  a  «ar- 
eoeeUy  which  Johnson  bore  with  uncommon 
firmness,  and  was  not  at  all  frightened  while 
he  looked  forward  to  amputation.  He  was 
attended  by  Mr.  Pott  and  Mr.  Cruikshank. 
I  have  beiore  me  a  letter  of  the  80th  of 
July,  this  year,  to  Mr.  Cruikshank,  in 
which  be  says,  "  I  am  going  to  put  myself 
into  your  hands:"  and  another,  accom- 
panying a  set  of  his  <<  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
in  which  he  says,  "  I  beg  your  acceptance 
of  these  volumes,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  great  favours  which  vou  have  bestowed 
on,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  humble 
servant."  I  have  in  my  possession  several 
more  letters  from  him  to  Mr.  Cruikshank, 
and  also  to  Dr.  Mudge  at  Plymouth,  which 
it  would  be  impro(>er  to  insert,  as  they  are 
filled  with  unpleasing  technical  details.  I 
shall,  however,  extract  from  his  letters  to 
'tyr.  Mudge  such  passages  as  show  either  a 
felicity  ofexpression,  or  the  undaunted  state 
of  hifl  mind. 

*'  My  conviction  of  your  skill,  and  my  be- 
lief of  your  friendship,  determine  me  to  en- 
treat your  opinion  and  advice.^ 

**  In  this  state  I  with  great  earnestness 
deaire  you  to  tell  me  whst  is  to  be  done. 
Cxciaion  is  doubtless  necessary  to  the  cure, 
and  I  know  not  any  means  of  palliation. 
The  operation  is  doubtless  painful;  but  is  it 
dangerous?  The  pain  I  hope  to  endure 
with  decency;  but  I  am  loatti  to  put  life 
into  much  hazard." 

*<  By  representing  the  gout  as  an  antagon- 
ist to  the  palsy,  you  have  said  enough  to 
make  it  welcome.  This  is  not  strictly  the 
first  fit,  but  I  hope  it  is  as  good  as  the  first; 
for  it  is  the  second  that  ever  confined  me; 
and  the  first  was  ten  vears  ago,  much  less 
fieree  and  fiery  than  this." 

**  VTrite,  dear  sir,  what  you  can  to  inform 
or  encourage  rae.  The  operation  is  not  de- 
layed by  any  fears  or  objections  of  mine." 


"  TO  BBNKBT   LANOTON,B84l. 

'*Loiidoo,S9th  80pt.  1788. 

"  Deak  sir, — You  may  very  reasonably 
charge  me  with  insensibility  of  your  kind- 
ness and  that  of  Lady  Rothes,  since  I  have 
sufiered  so  much  time  to  pass  without  pay- 
ing any  acknowledgment.  I  now,  at  last, 
return  my  thanks;  and  why  I  did  it  not 
sooner  I  ought  to  tell  you.  I  went  into 
Wiltshire  as  soon  as  I  well  could,  and  was 
there  much  employed  in  palliating  my  own 
malady.  Disease  produces  much  selfish- 
ness. A  man  in  pain  is  looking  af\er  ease, 
and  lets  most  other  things  go  as  chance 
shall  dispose  of  them.  In  the  mean  time  I 
have  lost  a  companion  i,  to  whom  I  have 
had  recourse  for  domestick  amusement  for 
thirty  years,  and  whose  variety  of  know- 
ledge never  was  exhausted;  and  now  return 
to  a  habitation  vacant  and  desolate.  I 
carry  about  a  very  troublesome  and  dan- 

gerous  complaint,  which  admits  no  cure 
ut  by  the  cnirurgical  knife     Let  me  have 
your  prayers     I  am,  &c. 

<<  Sam.  Johnson." 

Happily  the  complaint  abated  without  his 
being  put  to  the  torture  of  amputation. 
But  we  must  surely  admire  the  manly  reso- 
lution which  he  discovered  while  it  hung 
over  him. 

In  a  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  he 
writes,  "  The  gout  has  within  these  four 
days  come  upon  me  with  a  violence  which 
I  never  experienced  before.  It  made  me 
helpless  as  an  infant."  And  in  anotlier, 
having  mentioned  Mrs.  Williams,  he  says, 
— "  T^ose  death  following  that  of  Levett 
has  now  made  my  house  a  solitude.  She 
lefl  her  little  substance  to  a  charity-school. 
She  is,  I  hope,  where  there  is  neither  dark- 
ness 3,  nor  want,  nor  sorrow." 

I  wrote  to  him,  begging  to  know  the 
state  of  his  health,  and  mentioned  that 
<<  Baxter's  Anacreon,  which  is  in  the  libra- 
ry at  Auchinleck,  was,  I  find,  collated  by 
my  father  in  1727  with  the  MS.  belonging 
to  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  he  has 
made  a  number  of  notes  upon  it  Would 
you  advise  me  to  publish  a  new  edition  of 
It? " 

His  answer  was  dated  September  SO. 

"  You  should  not  make  your  letters  such 
rarities,  when  you  know,  or  might  know, 
the  uniform  state  of  my  health.  It  is  very 
long  since  I  heard  from  you;  and  that  I 
have  not  answered  is  a  very  insufficient  rea- 
son for  the  silence  of  a  friend.  Your  Ana- 
creon is  a  very  uncommon  book :  neither 
London  nor  Cambridge  can  supplv  a  copy 
of  that  edition.  Whether  itshouUlbe  re- 
printed, you  cannot  do  better  than  consult 

'  Mrs.  Williami. — Boiwill. 

*  [An  allmion  to  her  blindnesi, — Ed.] 
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Lord  Haifes.  Besides  mjr  constant  and  ra- 
dical disease,  I  have  been  for  these  ten  days 
much  harassed  with  the jfout;  but  that  has 
now  remitted.  I  hope  God  will  yet  grant 
me  A  little  longer  life,  and  make  me  less  nn- 
fit  to  appear  wfore  him.*' 

[''to    MR.    TOMKESOBT,    IN    SOUTHAMP- 
TON-STREET,   COVENT  GARDEN  1. 

^latOctobw,  178S. 

*'  Sir, — I  hare  known  Mr.  Lowe  very 
familiarly  a  great  while.  I  consider  him  as 
a  man  of  very  clear  and  vigorous  under- 
standing, and  conceive  his  principles  to  be 
such  that,  whatever  you  transact  with  him, 
you  have  nothing  to  expect  from  him  un- 
becoming a  gentleman.  I  am,  sir,  your 
humble  servant,  **  Sau.  Johksos." 

'^  DR.  JOHNSON   TO   MISS   RETNOLDS. 

«*  m  Oou*er,  S18S. 

^  Dear  mai>am^-«I  am  very  ill  in- 
^*'     deed,  and  to  my  former  illness  is  su- 
peradded the  gout.     I  am  now  with- 
out shoes,  and  I  have  been  lately  almost 
motionless. 

^  To  my  other  afflictions  is  added  soittude. 
Mrs.  Williams,  a  companion  of  thirty  years, 
is  gone.  It  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  have  you 
near  me.  I  am,  madam,  your  most  humble 
servant,  '*  Sam.  JouHaos." 

**  TO    MRS.  THRALB. 

<«  London,  6tli  Oot«lMr«  lYtt. 

LettMv,  "I  yet  sit  without  shoes,  with 
▼oi.  ii  my  foot  upon  a  pillow,  but  my 
P'^^^'  pain  and  weakness  are  much 
abated,  and  I  am  no  longer  crawling  upon 
two  sticks.  To  the  gout  my  mind  is  re^ 
eonciled  by  another  letter  from  Mr.  Mudge, 
in  which  he  vehemently  urges  the  exci- 
sion, and  tells  me  that  the  gout  will  se- 
cure me  from  every  thing  paralytick :  if  this 
be  true,  I  am  ready  to  say  to  tne  arthritick 
pains,  Deki  venite  ogne  di,  durate,  un 
annoK 

"  My  physician  in  ordinary  is  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby,  who  comes  almost  every  day;  my 
surgeon,  in  Mr.  Pottos  absence,  is  Mr. 
Cniikahank,  the  present  reader  in  Dr.  Hun- 
ter's school.  Neither  of  them,  however, 
do  much  more  than  look  and  talk.    The 

general  health  of  my  body  is  as  good  as  you 
ave  ever  known  it — almost  as  good  as  I 
can  remember.  ^ 

*'  The  carriage  which  you  supposed  made 
rough  by  my  weakness  was  the  common 
Salisbury  stage,  high  hung,  and  driven  to 
Sahsbury  in  a  day.     I  was  not  fatigued. 

"  Mr.  Pott  has  been  out  of  town,  but  I 
expect  to  see  him  soon,  and  will  then  tell 
you  something  of  the  main  affair,  of  which 
there  seems  now  to  be  a  better  prospect. 

*  [Commonicated  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Freeling.— Ed.] 

•  [Seeanfe,  p.  115.— Ed.] 


**  This  aftaraooa  I  have  given  [lea]  to 
MrB.CholnuNideley,  Mrs.  Way,  Lady  SbeA 
field's  ration,  Mr.  Kindenley ,  thedescribn^ 
■of  Indian  manners,  and  anotlier  wcDotmaom 
lady. 

"  As  Mrs.  Williams  received  a  peanoa 
from  Mrs.  Montagu,  it  was  fit  to  notify  ber 
death.  The  acoount  has  brought  me  a  IfCi- 
ter  not  only  civH  but  tender;  so  I  hope 
peace  is  prodaimed.^ 
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Two  nights  ago  Mr.  Burke  sat  with 
me  a  long  time.  He  seems  much  pieased 
with  his  journey.  We  had  both  seen  Stooe- 
henge  this  summer  for  the  first  time.  I  toU 
him  liial  the  view  had  enabled  me  to  coo- 
fuie  two  opinions  whi^  hare  been  ad- 
vaaoed  about  it.  One,  that  the  malerish 
are  not  natural  stones,  b«t«R  artificial  com- 
position hardened  by  time.  This  sotioa  k 
as  old  as  Camden's  time;  and  has  this 
strong  ai^ument  to  support  it,  tJiat  atoseof 
that  species  is  nowhere  to  be  fosad.  The 
other  opinion,  advanced  by  Dr.  Charikn, 
is,  that  It  was  erected  by  thie  Danes. 

^  Mr.  Bowles  made  me  obserre,  that  the 
traosverse  stones  were  fixed  on  the  petpea- 
dicular  supporters  by  a  kno^  Ibraaed  oa  the 
top  of  the  upright  stooe,  which  eniend  i»- 
to  a  hollow  cut  in  the  crossing  stone.  Tlus 
is  a  proof  that  the  eaonnoos  edbfee  was 
raised  by  a  people  who  had  not  jpet  the 
knowledge  of  mortar';  wliaeh  eamiot  be 
supposed  of  the  Danes,  who  came  hither  ia 
ships,  and  were  not  ignorant  certainly  d'  the 
arts  of  lile.'  This  proves  also  the  stones  not 
to  be  factitious;  tor  they  that  eooid  moBld 
such  durable  masses  couid  do  much  moie 
than  make  mortar,  and  could  have  eoatio- 
ued  the  transverse  from  the  vpright  part 
with  the  same  paste. 

"  Tou  have  doubtless  seen  Stoneheii^ 
and  if  you  have  not,  I  should  think  it  t 
hard  task  to  make  an  adequate  deacrip- 
tion. 

^*  It  is  in  my  opinion  to  be  referred  to  the 
earliest  habitation  of  the  iidand,  as  a  drsidi- 
cal  monument  of,  at  least,  two  tfaossaod 
years;  probably  the  most  ancient  work  of 
man  upon  the  island.  Saliabniy  cathedral 
and  its  neighbour  Stonehenge  are  two  eiai- 
nent  monuments  of  art  and  mdenev,  and 
may  show  the  first  essay  and  the  htst  per- 
fection in  architecture." 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS    RETKOLDS. 


^  DsAn  If  4DAM , — Instead  of  hav- 
ing me  at  your  table,  which  cannot,    Jg 
I  iear,  quickly  happen,  oome,  if  yon 

*  [Surely  not     We  who  hsvs  the  bm  aC 
mortar  use  what  are  called  m^ortice*;  snilar  is 
principle  at  least  to  the  knoh9  and  h^U^uri  of 
I  SioDehenge. — ^Ed.] 
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can,  todiMthisdajrwithiBA.    It  will  give 
pleasure  to  a  sick  frieiuL 

<*  Let  ma  know  whether  you  can  come;. 
1  wn,  madam,  yours  affectionately, 

<<  Sam.  JoBirsoN.^ 

*'DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

«*  LoBdoB,  STth  October,  nw. 

''  Mt  DBAaasT  DBAB, — I  am  able  enough 
to  write,  for  I  have  now  neither  sicknesa  nor 
pain;  only  the  gout  has  left  my  ankles 
somewhat  weak. 

«  While  the  weather  favours  you,  and 
the  air  does  you  good,  stay  in  the  country: 
when  you  come  home,  I  hope  we  shall  oflen 
see  one  another,  and  enjoy  that  friendship 
to  which  no  time  is  likely  to  put  an  end  on 
the  part  of,  madam,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant '*  Sam.  JoHirsoir.** 

He  this  autumn  received  a  visit  from  the 
celebrated  Mra.  Siddons.  He  gives  this 
accottttt  of  it  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs. 
Thiaki. 

•*  37th  Ocfobor. 

**  Mis.  Siddons,  in  her  visit  to  me,  b^ 
haved  with  great  modesty  and  propriety, 
and  bfl  nothing  behind  her  to  be  censured 
or  despised.  Neither  praise  nor  money, 
the  two  powerful  oorruptors  of  mankind, 
seem  to  have  depraved  her.  I  shall  be  ff  lad 
to  see  her  sgain.  Her  brother  Kemble^ 
calls  on  me,  and  pleases  me  very  welL  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  I  talked  of  plays;  and  she  told 
me  her  intention  of  exmbiting  this  winter 
the  characters  of  Constance,  Catharine,  and 
Isabellas,  in  Shakspeare." 

Mr.  Kemble  has  favoured  me  with  the 
following  minute  of  what  passed  at  this 
visit: 

*<When  Mrs.  Siddons  came  into  the 
room,  there  happened  to  be  no  chair  ready 
for  hsTf  which  he  observing  said,  with  a 
smile,  '  Madam,  you  who  so  oflen  occasion 
a  want  of  seats  to  other  people  will  the 
more  easily  excuse  the  went  of  one  vourself. 

**  Having  placed  himself  by  her,  be,  with 
great  good-humour,  entered  upon  a  consider- 
ation of  the  English  drama;  and,  among 
other  inaniries,  particularly  ssked  her 
which  of  Shakspeare's  characters  she  wss 

*  £71ui  mat  actor  and  smiable  sad  aecompliibed 
nan  left  the  itage  in  18  ,  and  died  26th  Febm- 
Biy,  1818,  at  Laaaanne.  In  hia  own  day  be  had 
B#  eeoipelilor  in  any  walk  of  tragedy;  and  those 
who  remembered  Barry,  MosBop,  Hoidenon,  and 
Ganiek  admitted,  that  in  characteia  of  high  tragic 
digosty,  snch  as  Hamlet,  Coriolanus,  Alexander, 
Cato,  be  excelled  all  hia  predecesMfs,  almost  aa 
roiicb  as  fak  nrter  did  all  actresses  in  the  female 
cbafeeters  of  the  same  heroic  class. — £x>.] 

*  (laabelia   in    Shakspeare's    Measure  for 
MetMurt^    Blrs.  Siddons  had  made  her  fint  ap- 
m  Isabella  in  The  Fatal  Manriage.->£D.1 


most  pleaaad  with.  Upon  her  answering 
that  soe  thought  the  character  of  Queen 
Cadiarine,  in  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  moet 
natural:  '  I  think  so  too,  mi^am,'  said  he; 
'"  and  whenever  you  perform  it,  I  wiU  once 
■tore  hobble  out  to  the  theatre  myself.' 
Mrs.  Siddons  promised  she  would  do  her- 
self the  honour  of  acting  his  favourite  part 
for  him;  but  many  circumstances  happened 
to  prevent  the  representation  of  King  Hen- 
ry the  Eighth  during  the  Doctor^  life  '. 

^  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  tiius 
gave  his  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  some 
of  the  principal  performers  whom  he  re^ 
membered  to  have  seen  upon  the  stage. 
<  Mrs.  Porter  in  the  vehemence  of  rage,  and 
Mrs.  Clive  m  the  sprightliness  of  humour, 
I  have  never  seen  equalled.  What  Clive 
did  best,  she  did  better  than  Garrick  ;  but 
could  not  do  half  so  many  things  well :  she 
was  a  better  romp  than  any  I  ever  saw  in 
nature.  Pritchaid,  in  common  life,  was  a 
vulgar  idiot ;  she  would  talk  of  her  gwn^d  : 
but,  when  she  appeared  upon  t^e  stage, 
seemed  to  be  inspired  by  eentility  and  un- 
derstanding. I  once  talked  with  CoUey 
Cibber,  a^  thought  him  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  his  art.  Garridi,  madam,  was 
no  declaimer ;  there  was  not  one  of  his  own 
scene-shiflers  who  could  not  have  spoken 
Tobeornotiobe  better  than  he  did :  yet  he 
waa  the  only  actor  1  ever  saw,  whom  I 
could  call  a  master  both  in  tragedy  and  co- 
medy ;  though  I  liked  him  beet  in  comedy. 
A  true  conception  of  character,  and  natu- 
ral expression  of  it,  were  his  distinguished 
excellences.'  Having  expatisted,  with  his 
usual  force  and  eloquence,  on  Mr.  Garrick's 
extraordinary  eminence  as  an  actor,  he  con- 
cluded with  this  compliment  to  his  social 
talents:  <And  sAer  all,  madam,  I  tliought 
him  less  to  be  envied  on  the  sti^  than  at 
the  head  of  a  table.' " 

Johnson,  indeed,  had  thought  more  upon 
the  subject  of  acting  than  might  be  gener- 
ally supposed.  Talking  of  it  one  dsy  to 
Mr.  Kemble,  he  said,  **  Are  you,  sir,  one 
of  those  enthusiasts  who  believa  yourself 
transformed  into  the  very  character  you 
repreeent  ? "  Upon  Mr.  Kemble's  answep- 
ing,  that  he  had  never  felt  so  strong  a  per- 
suasion himself;  "To  be  sure  not,  sir," 
said  Johnson;  "the  thing  is  impossible. 
And  if  Garrick  really  believed  himself  to  be 
that  monster,  Richard  the  Third,  he  de- 
served to  be  hanged  every  time  he  perform- 
ed itl" 

'  [It  was  plaved  many  years  after  with  criti- 
cal attention  to  historical  accoiacy,  and  with  great 
success.  Mrs.  Siddons  played  Catharine;  Mr. 
Kemble,  Wolsey ;  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  Cromwell. 
There  is  a  very  interesting  picture,  by  Harlow 
(since  engraved),  of  the  trial-scene,  with  portraiti 
of  all  the  performers. — En.] 

*  [IMh.  Kemble  told  the  Editor  that  the  occanon 
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My  worthy  friend,  Mr.  John  Nichols, 
was  present  when  Mr.  Henderson,  the  act- 
or, paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  was 
received  in  a  very  courteous  manner  ^ 

I  found  among  Dr.  Johnson's  papers  the 
following  letter  to  him,  from  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Bellamy  9: 

'<  TO   DR.  JOHNSON. 
**  No.  to,  DakeHrtroet,  fU,  ivBam%  llth  May,  178S. 

<<  Sia, — The  flattering  remembrance  of 
the  partiality  you  honoured  me  with  some 
vesrs  ago,  as  well  as  the  humanity  you  are 
known  to  possess,  has  encouraged  me  to  so- 
licit your  patronage  at  my  benefit. 

<<  by  a  long  chancery  suit,  and  a  compli- 
cated train  of  unfortunate  events,  I  am  re- 
duced to  tlie  greatest  distress;  which 
obliges  me,  once  more,  to  request  the  indul- 
gence of  tl>e  publick. 

<'  Give  me  leave  to  solicit  the  honour  of 
your  company,  and  to  assure  you,  if  vou 
grant  my  request,  the  gratification  I  shall 
feel  from  being  patronized  by  Dr.  Johnson 
will  be  infinitely  superiour  to  any  advan- 
tage that  may  arise  from  the  benefit ;  as  1 
am,  with  the  profoundest  respect,  sir,  your 
most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  G.  A.  Bellamy." 

I  am  happy  in  recording  these  particulars, 
which  prove  that  my  illustrious  friend  lived 
to  think  much  more  favourably  of  players 
than  he  appears  to  have  done  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life  ^. 

'*  TO   MRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 
**  Bolt^ourt,  Fleet'streetf  lOth  Noy.  178S. 

"  Dear  madam, — The  death  of  poor  Mr. 
Porter,  of  which  your  maid  has  sent  an  ac- 
count, must  have  very  much  surprised  you. 
The  death  of  a  friend  is  almost  always  un- 
expected :  we  do  not  love  to  think  of  it, 
and  therefore  are  not  prepared  for  its  com- 
ing. He  was,  I  think,  a  religious  man,  and 
therefore  that  his  end  was  happy. 

<*  Death  has  likewise  visited  my  mourn- 
ful habitation.  Last  month  died  Mrs.  Wil- 
hams,  who  had  been  to  me  for  thirty  years 
in  the  place  of  a  sister:  her  knowledge  was 
ereat  and  her  conversation  pleasing.  I  now 
five  in  cheerless  solitude. 

on  which  he  had  felt  himself  the  most  affected — 
the  most  penonally  touched — was  in  playing  the 
last  scene  of  The  Stranger  with  Mn.  Siddons. 
Her  pathos,  he  said,  in  that  part  always  overcame 
him. — Ed.  J 

*  See  Oentleman^B  Magazine,  June,  1791. 

— ^BOSWELL. 

'  [An  actress  who  published  memoira  of  her 
life.--ED.] 

'  [Johnson's  dislike  to  players  in  early  life  was 
nothing  more  than  his  jealousy  of  Garrick's 
sadden  elevation.  After  Garrick*s  death  he  began 
••  to  think  more  favourably  of  them." — En.] 


"  My  two  last  years  have  paised  under 
the  pressure  of  successive  diseaseg.  I  htie 
lately  had  the  gout  with  some  severity.  But 
I  wonderfully  escaped  the  operation  which 
I  mentioned,  and  am  upon  the  whole  rf- 
stored  to  health  beyond  my  own  exptctif 
tion. 

"  As  we  daily  see  our  friends  die  nrand 
us,  we  that  are  led  must  cling  closer,  and, 
if  we  can  do  nothing  more,  at  lent  pray 
for  one  another ;  and  remember,  th^  ai 
others  die  we  must  die  too,  and  prepire 
ourselves  diligently  for  the  last  mt  triiL 
I  am,  madam,  yours  affectionatdy, 

"  Sam.  Johssoji.'' 

[**TO    MRS.    THIIAL£. 

**  London,  iSih  Nonoikcr,  im 

"  Since  you  have  written  to  me  unn. 
with  the  attention  and  tenderoesB of  ^-^ 
ancient  timeS  your  letters  give  net  ^ 
great  part  of  the  pleasure  which  a  iifeol' 
solitude  admits,  xou  will  never  beitow 
any  share  of  your  good-will  os  one  who 
deserves  better.  Those  that  hvrt  krvMi 
longest  love  best.  A  sudden  bltie  of  luod- 
ness  may  by  a  single  blast  of  cddneaa  be 
extinguished;  but  that  fondaesa  which 
length  of  time  has  connected  with  oaoj 
circumstances  and  occasions,  though  it  ouv 
for  a  while  be  depressed  by  disgusl  or  f^ 
sentment,  with  or  without  a  cause,  ia  boar- 
ly  revived  by  accidental  recollectiofl.  To 
those  that  have  lived  long  together,  tvttj 
thing  heard  and  every  Siing  seen  rec<l^ 
some  pleasure  communicated  or  sootebeoe- 
fit  conferred,  some  petty  quarrel  or  »^ 
slight  endearmenL  Esteem  of  great  pow- 
ers, or  amiable  qualities  newly  diacovtred> 
may  embroider  a  day  or  a  week,  hut » 
friendship  of  twenty  years  is  interworea 
with  the  texture  of  life.  A  friend  laif  » 
o/len  found  and  lost ;  but  an  oii  /nfls 
never  can  be  found,  and  nature  hai|iion<w 
that  he  cannot  easily  be  lost 

«  You  seem  to  mention  Lord  KikBontj^ 
as  a  stranger.  We  were  at  bis  *^J* 
Cheshire :  and  he  one  day  dined  with  5f 
Lynch.  What  he  tells  of  the  epigw"  • 
not  true,  but  perhaps  he  doea  not  kiw«  rt 
to  be  false.  Do  not  you  remember  how  » 
rejoiced  in  having  iio  park  .^— he  cowd J** 
disobli^  his  neighbours  by  sendiiv  ^om 
no  venison.''] 

A  pleasing  instance  of  the  geow^w*** 

*  [This  is  the  fint  letter  in  which  w«  ]P««^ 
a  serious  coldness  tovvurds  Mis.  Thrsk, » 
clear  that  it  had  existed  some  nnw  po*  ^ 
date,  tliough  it  certainly  had  not  been  »  *^? 
Mr.  Boswell  supposed. — ^En.]  «a  r  fc« 

»  [See  ante,  vol.  I  p.  481.  and  P-  ^^  *'  '" 
vol. — Ed.] 
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teotioo  of  OBeof  his  friends  hag  been  dis- 
covered by  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Thrale's 
Collection  of  Letters.     In  a  letter  to  one  of 

the  Miss  Thrales,  he  writes,  '*A 
'*  friend,  whose  name  I  will  tell  when 
your  mamma  has  tried  to  guess  it,  sent  to 
my  physician  to  inquire  whether  this  ion^ 
train  of  illness  had  brought  me  into  dif& 
cuKies  for  want  of  money,  with  an  invita- 
tion to  send  to  him  for  what  occasion  re- 
quired. I  shall  write  this  night  to  thank 
him,  having  no  need  to  borrow."  And  afler- 

wards,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
''  '  «  Since  you  cannot  guess,  I  will  tell 
you,  that  the  generous  man  was  Gerard 
Hamilton.  I  returned  him  a  very  thankful 
and  respectful  letter.** 

I  applied  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  by  a  common 
friend,  and  he  has  been  so  obliging  as  to 
let  me  have  Johnson's  letter  to  him  upon 
this  occasion,  to  adorn  my  collection. 

**T0  THS   BIOBT    HON.   WILLIAM    OBBABD 

HAMILTON. 

"  19th  NoTfimber,  1783. 

**  Dbab  sib, — Tour  kind  inquiries  after 
my  affaire,  and  your  generous  offers,  have 
been  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby.  I  return  thanks  with  great  sincerity, 
having  lived  long  enough  to  know  what 
g^catitode  is  due  to  such  friendship ;  and  en- 
treat that  my  refusal  may  not  be  imputed 
CO  auUenness  or  pride,  i  am,  indeed,  in  no 
want.  Sickness  is,  by  the  generosity  of  my 
physicians,  of  little  expense  to  me.  But  if 
any  unexpected  exigence  should  press  me, 
vou  shall  see,  dear  sir,  how  cheerfully  I  can 
be  obliged  to  so  much  liberality.  I  am,  sir, 
four  most  obedient  and  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "  Sam.  JoHKBOir.'' 

I  find  in  this,  ss  in  former  yeare,  notkses 
of  his  kind  attention  to  Mrs.  Gardiner,  who, 
Choogh  in  the  humble  station  of  a  tallow- 
ehandler  upon  Snow-hill,  was  a  woman  of 
excellent  good  sense,  pious,  and  charitable  i. 
She  told  me  she  had  been  introduced  to 
him  by  Mrs.  Masters  3,  the  poetess,  whose 
Totames  he  revised,  and,  it  is  said,  illumina- 
ted here  and  there  with  a  ray  of  his  own 
eenins.    Mra.  Gardiner  was  very  sealous 
for  the  support  of  the  ladies'  charity-school, 
in  the  parish  of  St  Sepulchre.    It  is  con- 
fined to  females ;  and,  i  am  told,  it  afford- 
ed a  hint  for  the  story  of  ■*  Betty  Broom  " 
in  **  The  Idler."    Johnson  this  year,  I  find, 
obtained  for  it  a  sermon  from  the  late  Bish- 
op of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Shipley,  whom  he,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  character- 
"  knowing  and  conversable ; "  and 


1  In  hi«  will  Dr.  Johiwon  left  her  a  book  *•  si 
ber  election,  to  keep  m  a  token  of  remembriBCC." 
^-Malone.  [See  ante,  vol.  L  p.  102.  6hs 
dimd  in  1789,  »L  74.— Ed.] 

3  iJtnte,  vol.  i  p.  102.— Ed.] 
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wh<Nn  all  who  knew  his  lordship^  even 
those  who  differed  from  him  in  politicksi 
remember  with  much  respect. 

[''dr.  JOHNSOK  TO  MISS  aETVOLDS. 

*«3Ttli  Novanber,  ITSS. 

"  DsAa  iiADAM^— I  beg  that  you 
will  let  me  know  by  this  messenger  SS!^ 
whether  you  will  do  me  the  honour 
of  dining  with  me,  and,  if  you  will,  whether 
we  shall  eat  our  dinner  by  our  own  selves,  or 
call  Mrs.  Desmoulins.  i  am,  dearest  dear^ 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoRirsov."] 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  hsving  written  a 
tragedy,  entitled  "The  Father's  Re- 
venge,^' some  of  his  lordship's  friends  ap- 
5 lied  to  Mrs.  Chapone  ',  to  prevail  on  Dr. 
ohnson  to  read  and  give  his  opinion  of  it, 
which  he  sccordingly  did,  in  a  letter  to  that 
lady.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  having  inform- 
ed me  that  this  letter  was  in  Lord  Carlisle's 
possession,  though  I  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  honour  of  being  known 
to  his  Iprdsbip,  trusting  to  the  general  cour- 
tesy of  literature,  I  wrote  to  him,  request- 
ing the  favour  of  a  copy  of  it  4,  and  to  be 
permitted  to  insert  it  in  my  Life  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  His  lordship  was  so  good  as  to 
comply  with  my  request,  and  has  thus  en- 
abled me  to  enrich  my  work  with  a  very 
fine  piece  of  writing,  which  displays  both 
the  critical  skill  and  politeness  ot  my  illus- 
trious friend;  and  perhaps  the  cariosity 
which  it  will  excite  may  induce  the  noble 
and  elegant  authour  to  gratify  the  workl  by 
the  publication  of  a  performance  of  whica 
Dr.  Johnson  has  spoken  in  such  terms. 


<( 


TO  MRS.  CHAFONE. 

*«  iStli  NoTraib«r,  niS. 

<*Maoam, — ^By  sending  the  tragedy  to 
me  a  second  time  s,  I  thina  that  a  very  hon- 
oarable  distinction  has  been  shown  me : 
and  I  did  not  delay  the  perusal,  of  which  1 
am  now  to  tell  the  effect. 

"  The  construction  of  the  play  is  not 
completely  regular :  the  stage  is  too  often 
vacant,  and  the  scenes  are  not  snfiicientlv' 
connected.  This,  however,  would  be  call- 
ed by  Diyden  only  a  mechanical  defect: 
which  takes  away  nttle  from  the  power  or 
the  poem,  and  which  is  seen  rauier  than 
felt. 

'<  A  rigid  examiner  of  the  diction  mighL 
perhaps,  wish  some  words  changed,  and 
some    tines  more   vigorously   terminated. 

'  [Mias  Molao.    See  ante,  p.  2S9.~£i>.] 

*  A  few  copies  only  of  this  tragedy  have  been 
printed,  and  given  to  ihe  authour '•  friende,— Bot- 

WELX.. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  having  been  very  31  when  the 
tragedy  was  fiistMot  to  him,  had  dosliasd 
skUiation  of  it — ^Boswbi.l. 
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But  from  lueh  petty  imperfectioiis  what 
writer  was  ever  freer 

<*  The  general  form  and  force  of  the  dia- 
logue is  of  more  importance.  It  seems  to 
want  that  quickness  of  reciprocation  which 
characterises  the  English  drama,  and  is  not 
always  sufficiently  fervid  or  animated. 

*'  Of  the  sentiments,  I  remember  not  one 
that  I  wished  omitted.  In  the  imagery  I 
cannot  forbear  to  distinguish  the  compari- 
son of  joy  succeeding  grief  to  light  rushing 
on  the  eye  accustomed  to  darkness  i.  It 
seems  to  have  all  that  can  be  desired  to 
make  it  please.  It  is  new,  just,  and  de- 
lightful. 

<<  With  the  characters,  either  as  conceiv- 
ed or  preserved,  I  have  no  fault  to  find;  but 
was  much  inclined  to  congratulate  a  writer 
who,  in  defiance  of  prejudice  and  fashion, 
made  the  archbishop  a  good  man,  and 
scorned  all  thoughtless  applause,  which  a 
vicious  churchman  would  have  brought 
him. 

"The  catastrophe  is  affecting.  The 
father  and  daughter  both  culpable,  both 
wretched,  and  Doth  penitent,  divide  be- 
tween them  our  pity  and  our  sorrow. 

*<  Thus,  madam,  I  have  performed  what 
I  did  not  willingly  undertake,  and  could  not 
decently  refuse.  The  noble  writer  will  be 
pleased  to  remember  that  sincere  criticism 
ought  to  raise  no  resentment,  because  judg- 
ment is  not  under  the  control  of  will;  but 
involuntary  criticism,  as  it  has  still  less  of 
choice,  ought  to  be  more  remote  from  pos- 
sibility of  offence.     I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  JoHirsoN." 

'  TO  MRS.  LUCT  PORTER,  IN    LICHFIELD. 

"  London,  29th  Not.  178S. 

"  Dear  madam, — You  may  perhaps  think 
me  negligent  that  I  have  not  written  to  you 
again  upon  the  loss  of  your  brother;  but 
condolences  and  consolations  are  such  com- 
mon and  such  useless  things,  that  the  omis- 
sion of  them  is  no  great  crime;  and  my  own 
diseases  occupy  my  mind  and  engage  my 
care.  My  mghts  are  miserably  restless, 
and  my  days,  therefore,  are  heavy.  I  try, 
however,  to  hold  up  my  head  as  high  as  I 
can. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  your  health  is  impaired: 
perhaps  the  spring  and  the  summer  may,  in 
some  degree,  restore  it;  but  if  not,  we  must 
submit  to  the  inconveniences  of  time,  as  to 
the  other  dispensations  of  Eternal  Good- 
ness. Pray  for  me,  and  write  to  me,  or  let 
Mr.  Pearson  write  for  you.    I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  JoHMsoic.*' 


'  **  I  conld  hsTO  bonie  my  wom  *,  that  ttranger  Joy 
Woands  while  It  ■mU«: — ^the  long-lmprlion'd  wretdi, 
Bmenins  from  the  night  ofhia  damp  cell. 
Shriniia  from  the  eun'a  bright  beams )  and  that  which 
flinp 

o  «r  all  lo  hia  la  moiiy."— BoawsLL. 


["  DB.   JOBirtOH  TO  MI8I  RCTVOUI. 

"33dDeeeoA«r,im 
"  DCAKSST     MADAM, — ^YoU    ihtll 

doubtless  be  very  welcome  to  roe  od  ^^ 
Christmas  day.  I  shall  not  dine 
alone,  but  the  company  will  all  be  people 
whom  we  can  stay  with  or  leave.  I  vii 
expect  you  at  three,  if  I  hear  do  more.  I 
am  this  day  a  little  better.  I  ■m,  detr 
madam,  your  most  humble  senrtot, 

^^Sm.  JoBKiov. 
*'  I  mean,  do  not  be  later  than  three;  for 
as  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  atchuTch,yoi 
cannot  come  too  soon.'* 

I  consulted  him  on  two  questions  of  a 
very  different  nsture:  one,  Whether  the 
unconstitutional  influence  exercised  by  the 
peers  of  Scotland  in  the  election  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  commoos,  by  mem  of 
fictitious  qualifications,  ou^bt  not  to  be  k* 
sisted;  the  other,  What  m  proprietv  nd 
humanity  should  be  done  with  old  hom 
unable  to  labour.  I  gave  him  tome  k- 
count  of  my  life  at  Auchinleck;  tod  ex- 
pressed my  satisfaction  that  the  geotlcmeB 
of  the  county  had,  at  two  publick  meetisgii 
elected  me  their  prcue*  or  chainnao. 

"to   JAMES   BOSWBLL,  ESQ. 

**Loiidoo,S4ib]>ie.nB. 

'*  Dbar  siRy — Like  all  other  men  who 
have  great  friends,  you  begin  to  feel  the 
panga  of  neglected  merit;  and  til  theeotn- 
fbrt  that  I  can  give  you  it,  by  telling  vov 
that  you  have  probably  more  pangs  to  frel, 
and  more  neglect  to  suffer.  Yos  have)  ii- 
deed,  begun  to  complain  loo  soqb',  ifld^ 
hope  I  am  the  only  confidant  of  yonr  dii> 
content.  Your  friends  have  not  yet  had 
leisure  to  gratify  personal  kindness;  (hey 
have  hitherto  been  busy  in  stxengtbettiBf 
their  ministerial  interest.  If  a  rwascj 
happens  in  Scotland,  give  them  early  iflw- 
ligence:  and  as  you  can  serve  goverooeBt 
as  powerfully  as  any  of  your  probable  (co» 
petitors,  you  may  make  in  some  sort  a  vir- 
rantable  claim. 

«0f  the  exalUtions  and  depressioittflf 
your  mind  you  delight  to  talk,  and  1  hiie 
to  hear.    Drive  all  such  fancies  from  too. 

"On  the  day  when  I  received  your  ^ 
ter,  I  think,  the  foregoing  page  wm  wtUt 
ten;  to  which  one  disease  or  ano|ther  bai 
hindered  me  from  making  any  idditioos.  I 
am  now  a  little  better.  Bat  sicknesi  ^ 
solitude  press  me  very  beatrily  I  cod 
bear  sickness  better,  if  I  were  relieved  fr* 
solitude. 

"  The  present  dreadful  confbsioB  of  the 
publick  ought  to  make  you  wrap  foomu 
up  in  your  hereditory  possessioBS,  ^^ 
though  less  than  you  may  wish,  aie  ^o^ 
than  you  can  want;  and  in  an  boor  of  f^ 
ligious  retirement  return  thanb  to  v<»* 
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who  has  exempted  you  from  any  strongf 
temptation  to  taction,  treachery,  plunder, 
and  disloyalty. 

"  As  your  neighbours  distinguish  you  by 
such  honours  as  they  can  bestow,  content 
yourself  with  your  station,  without  neglect- 
ing your  profession.  Your  estate  and  the 
courts  will  find  you  full  employment,  and 
your  mind  well  occupied  will  be  quiet 

"  The  usurpation  of  the  nobility,  for  they 
apparently  usurp  all  the  influence  they  gain 
by  fraud  and  misrepresentation,  I  think  it 
certainly  lawful,  perhaps  your  duty,  to  re- 
Bi8t«  What  is  not  their  own,  they  have  on- 
ly bv  robbery. 

''ITour  question  about  the  horses  gives 
me  more  perplexity.  I  know  not  well  what 
advice  to  give  you.  I  can  only  recommend 
a  rule  which  you  do  not  want:  give  as  lit- 
tle pain  as  you  can.  I  suppose  that  we 
have  a  right  to  their  service  while  their 
strength  lasts;  what  we  can  do  with  them 
afterwards,  I  cannot  so  easily  determine. 
But  let  us  consider.  Nobody  denies  that 
man  has  a  right  first  to  milk  the  cow,  and 
to  shear  the  sheep,  and  then  to  kill  them 
for  his  table.  May  he  not,  by  parity  of 
reason,  first  work  a  horse,  and  then  kill  him 
the  easiest  way,  that  he  may  have  the 
iDeana  of  another  horse,  or  food  for  cows 
and  sheep?  Man  is  influenced  in  both 
cases  by  different  motives  of  self-interest. 
He  that  rejects  the  one  must  reject  the  oth- 
er.   I  am,  &c.  "  Sam.  Johnsoit. 

'*  A  happy  and  pious  Christmas;  and  ma- 
ny happy  years  to  you,  your  lady,  and  chil- 
dren." 

The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Mickle,  some 
time  before  his  death,  wrote  me  a  letter 
concerning  Dr.  Johnson,  in  which  he  men- 
tions, '•  I  was  upwards  of  twelve  years  ac- 
quainted with  him,  was  frequently  in  his 
company,  always  talked  with  ease  to  him, 
and  can  truly  say,  that  I  never  received 
from  him  one  rough  word." 

In  this  letter  he  relates  his  having,  while 
engaged  in  translating  the  Lusiad,  had  a 
dispute  of  considerable  length  with  John- 
son, who,  as  usual,  declaimed  upon  the 
misery  and  corruption  of  a  sea  life,  and 
used  this  expression: — "  It  had  been  happy 
for  the  woHd,  sir,  if  your  hero  Gama, 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  and  Columbus, 
had  never  been  born,  or  that  their  schemes 
had  never  gone  farther  than  their  own  im- 
aginations." "  This  sentiment,"  says  Mr. 
Mickle,  "  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  *  In- 
troduction to  the  World  Displayed,'  I,  in  my 
Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Lusiad,  have 
controverted;  and  though  authours  are  said 
to  be  bad  judges  of  their  own  works,  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  own  to  a  friend,  that  that 
dissertation  is  my  favourite  above  all  that 
I  ever  attempted  in  prose.  Next  year, 
'when  the  Lusiad  was  published,  I  waited 


on  Dr.  Jonnson,  who  addressed  me  with 
one  of  his  good-humoured  smiles: — ^'Well, 
you  have  remembered  our  dispute  about 
Prince  Henry,  and  have  cited  me  too. 
You  have  done  your  part  very  well  indeed: 
you  have  made  the  best  of  your  argument; 
but  I  am  not  convinced  yet.' 

"Before  publishing  the  Lusiad,  I  sent 
Mr.  Hoole  a  proof  of  that  part  of  the  intro- 
duction in  which  I  make  mention  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  yourself,  and  other  well-wishers  to 
the  work,  begging  it  might  be  shown  to 
Dr.  Johnson.  This  was  accordingly  done; 
and  in  place  of  the  simple  lyiention  of  him 
which  I  had  made,  he  dictated  to  Mr 
Hoole  the  sentence  as  it  now  stands. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  in  1772,  that,  about 
twenty  years  before  that  time,  he  himself 
had  a  design  to  translate  the  Lusiad,  of  the 
merit  of  which  he  spoke  highly,  but  had 
been  prevented  by  a  number  of  other  en- 
gagements." 

Mr.  Mickle  reminds  me  in  this  letter  oft 
conversation  at  dinner  one  day  at  Mr. 
Hoole's  with  Dr.  Johnson,  when  Mr.  Nicol, 
the  king's  bookseller,  and  I,  attempted  to 
controvert  the  maxim,  "  Belter  tnot  ten 
guilty  should  escape,  than  one  innocent 

ferson  suffer,"  and  were  answered  by  Dr. 
ohnson  with  great  power  of  reasoning  and 
eloquence.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  no 
record  of  that  day:  but  I  well  recollect  my 
illustrious  friend's  having  ably  shown,  that 
unless  civil  institutions  ensure  protection  to 
the  innocent,  all  the  confidence  which  man- 
kind should  have  in  them  would  be  lost. 

I  shall  here  mention  what,  in  strict  chro- 
nological arrangement,  should  have  appear- 
ed in  my  account  of  last  year;  but  may 
more  properly  be  introduced  here,  the  con- 
troversy having  not  been  closed  till  this. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Shaw  i,  a  native  of  one 
of  the  Hebrides,  having  entertained  doubta 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Ossian,  divested  himself  oi  national  bigotry: 
and  having  travelled  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland,  in 
order  to  furnish  himself  with  materials  for 
a  GaClick  Dictionary,  which  he  afterwards 
compiled,  was  so  fully  satisfied  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  in  the  right  upon  the  ques- 
tion, that  he  candidly  published  a  pamphlet, 
stating  his  conviction,  and  the  proofs  and 
reasons  on  which  It  was  founded.  A  per- 
son at  Edinburgh,  of  the  name  of  Clark» 
answered  this  pamphlet  with  much  zeal, 
and  much  abuse  of  its  authour.  Johnson 
took  Mr.  Shaw  under  his  protection,  and 
gave  him  his  assistance  in  writing  a  reply, 
which  has  been  admired  by  the  best  judges, 
and  by  many  been  considered  as  conclusive. 
A  few  paragraphs,  which  sufiksiently  mark 
their  great  autnour,  shall  be  selected. 
*<  My  assertions  are,  for  the  most  part, 

>  [See  ante,  p.  316.^Ed.] 
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piinly  negative:  I  deny  the  exitienee  of 
Fingal,  b^u86  in  a  long  and  curions  pere- 

grination  through  the  Gaelick  regions  I 
ave  never  been  able  to  find  it.  What  I 
could  not  see  myself,  I  suspect  to  be  equally 
invisible  to  others;  and  I  suspect  with  the 
more  reason,  as  among  all  those  who  have 
seen  it  no  man  can  show  it. 

"  Mr.  Clark  compares  the  obstinacy  of 
those  who  disbelieve  the  genuineness  of 
Ossian  to  a  blind  man,  who  should  dispute 
the  reality  of  colours,  and  deny  that  the 
British  troops  are  clothed  in  red.  The 
blind  man's  doubt  would  be  rational,  if  he 
did  not  know  by  experience  that  others 
have  a  power  which  he  himself  wants:  but 
what  perspicacity  has  Mr.  Clark  which 
Nature  has  withheld  from  me  or  the  rest  of 
mankind? 

<*  The  true  state  of  the  parallel  must  be 
this: — Suppose  a  mail,  with  e^es  like  his 
neighbours,  was  told  by  a  boasting  corporal, 
that  the  troops,  indeed,  wore  red  clothes 
for  their  ordinary  dress,  but  that  every  sol- 
dier had  likewise  a  suit  of  black  velvet, 
which  he  puts  on  when  the  king  reviews 
them.  This  he  thinks  strange,  and  desires 
to  see  the  fine  clothes,  but  finds  nobody  in 
forty  thousand  men  that  can  produce  either 
coat  or  waistcoat.  One,  indeed,  has  lef\ 
them  in  his  chest  at  Port  Mahon;  another 
has  always  heard  that  he  ought  to  have 
velvet  clothes  somewhere;  and  a  third  has 
heard  somebody  say  that  soldiers  ought  to 
wear  velvet.  Can  the  inquirer  be  blamed 
if  he  goes  away  believing  that  a  soldier's 
red  coat  is  all  that  he  has? 

"  But  the  most  obdurate  incredulity  may 
be  shamed  or  silenced  by  facts.  To  over- 
power contradictions,  let  tlie  soldier  show 
his  velvet  coat,  and  the  Fingalist  the  origi- 
nal of  Ossian. 

y  The  difference  between  us  and  the 
blind  man  is  this:  the  blind  man  is  uncon- 
vinced, because  he  cannot  see;  and  we  be- 
cause, though  we  can  see,  we  find  nothing 
that  can  be  shown." 

Notwithstanding  the  complication  of  dis- 
orders under  which  Johnson  now  laboured, 
he  did  not  resign  himself  to  despondency 
and  discontent,  i)ut  with  wisdom  and  spirit 
endeavoured  to  console  and  amuse  his  mind 
with  as  many  innocent  enjoyments  as  he 
could  procure.  Sir  John  Hawkins  has 
mentioned  the  cordiality  with  which  he  in- 
sisted that  such  of  the  members  of  the  old 
club  in  Ivy-lane  as  survived  should  meet 
again  and  dine  together,  which  they  did 
twice  at  a  tavern,  and  once  at  his  house. 

[*'  DR.  JOBNSON  TO  SIR  JOHN   HAWKINS. 

**  Bolt-coort,  29d  Nov.  1783. 

^^^^  "Dkar  sia, — As   Mr.  Ryland 

p.  Ml.       was  talking  with  me  of  old  friends 
and  past  times,  we  warmed  our- 
selves into  a  wish,  that  all  who  remained  of 


the  Club  ahonkl  meet  and  dine  at  the  bow 
which  once  was  Horesman's,  in  In-iine. 
I  have  undertaken  to  solicit  you,  ind^hens 
fore  desire  you  to  tell  on  what  day  next 
week  you  can  conveniently  meet  yoor  old 
friends.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  homble  m- 
vant,  "  Sm.  Jobhiof." 

The  intended  meeting  was  preTrnted  bf 
a  circumstance,  which  the  foUowiog  note 
will  explain: 

**Ml>w.na. 

"  Dei  r  sir, — ^In  perambnitthif  Ivy-lne, 
Mr.  Ryland  found  neither  our  ItDdW 
Horseman  nor  h  is  successor.  The  old  how 
is  shut  up,  and  he  liked  not  tke  apprtrince 
of  any  near  it :  he  therefore  bespoke  our 
dinner  at  the  Queen'b  Arms,  in  Su  fvah 
Churchyard,  where,  at  half  an  hour  after 
three,  your  company  will  be  desired  lodaj 
by  those  who  remain  of  our  former  aociet^. 
Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Joraios.* 

"  With  this  invitation,"  savs  Kr  Jdifl 
Hawkins, "  I  cheerfully  complied,  and  met,it 
the  time  and  place  appointed,  all  who  cooid 
be  mustered  of  our  societv,  namelr,  Jobmoo, 
Mr.  Ryland,  and  Mr.  Fayne  of  the  baok. 
When  we  were  collected,  the  thought  titit 
we  were  so  few  occasioned  some  meiaochojj 
reflections,  and  I  could  not  but  eoopare  oir 
meeting,  at  such  an  advanced  period  of  life 
as  it  was  to  us  all,  to  that  of  the  four  old 
men  in  the  *  Senile  Colloquium'  of  Enaow. 
We  dined,  and  in  the  evening  rejfaWdinth 
coffee.  At  ten  we  broke  up,  much  ^^ 
to  the  regret  of  Johnson,  who  pro-  f,  a 
posed  staying;  but  finding  us  in- 
clined to  separate,  he  left  us,  with  t  sigb 
that  seemed  to  come  from  his  heart,  Itneflt- 
ing  that  he  was  retiring  to  solitude  aid 
cheerless  meditation. 
.  "  Johnson  had  proposed  a  roeetiof  Q» 
this  once  a  month,  and  we  had  ooe  o^i 
but,  the  time  approaching  for  a  thiid,  be 
began  to  feel  a  return  of  some  of  his«»j 
plaints,  and  signified  a  wish  that  we  vow 
dine  with  him  at  his  own  house;  aod  •^ 
cordingly  we  met  there,  and  were  ^ 
cheerfully  entertained  by  him."] 

[Of  this  meeting  he  gave  the  folloviH 
account  to  Mrs.  Thrale: 

"dr.   JOHNSON     TO   MRS.  THUU. 
•«Laiidoii,  SStliIkeeflk<r.i^ 

"  I  dined  about  a  fortnight  ago  uo^ 
with  three  oU  friends.  We  had  f^ 
not  met  together  for  thirty  yeais,  ^ 
and  one  of  us  thought  Uie  other  grown  i^ 
old.  In  the  thirty  years  two  of MtffJ 
have  died.  Our  meeting  may  be  npp^ 
to  be  somewhat  tender."] 

In  order  to  ensure  himaelf  aociety  in  ^ 
evening  for  three  days  in  the  week,  h«i>- 
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•titnted  a  dub  at  the  Eaaez  Head,  in  £a- 
eex-street,  then  kept  by  Samuel  Greaves^ 
an  old  aerTant  of  Mr.  Thraie's. 

''  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

*•  4th  December,  17t3. 

"  DaAa  8iR,^-It  is  inconvenieDt  to  me  to 
come  out;  I  should  else  have  waited  on  you 
with  an  account  ofa  little  evening  club  which 
we  are  establishing  in  Essex-street  in  the 
Strand,  and  of  which  you  are  desired  to  be 
one.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Essex  Head,  now 
kept  by  an  old  servant  of  Thrale's.  The 
comoany  is  numerous,  and,  as  you  will  see  by 
the  Ust,  miscellaneous.  The  terms  are  lax, 
and  the  expenses  light  Mr.  Barry  was 
adopted  by  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  joined  with 
me  in  formiug  the  plan.  We  meet  thrice  a 
week,  and  he  who  misses  forfeits  two-pence. 

'*  Jf  you  are  willing  to  become  a  mem- 
ber, draw  a  line  under  vour  name.  Return 
the  list.  We  meet  for  the  first  time  on 
Monday  at  eight.    I  am,  &c. 

'*  Sam.  Johnson.*^ 

It  did  not  suit  ^  Sir  Joshua  to  be  one  of 
this  club.  But  when  I  mention  only  Mr. 
Daines  Barrington,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  John  Nichols,  Mr.  Cooke  3, 
Mr.  Joddrel,  Mr.  Paradise,  Dr.  Horseley, 
Mr.  Windham'"^,  I  shall  sufficiently  obviate 
the  misrepresentaiion  of  it  by  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, as  il  it  had  been  a  low  alehouse  asso- 
ciation ^,  by  which  Johnson  was  degraded. 


^  [Johiwm  himaelf,  by  the  mention  of  Barry 
the  peioter,  ■eema  to  have  anticipated  Bome  re- 
IncUAce  on  the  patt  of  Sir  Joalioa.  Indued,  the 
▼ioieoce  of  Barry's  temper,  and  the  absurdity  of 
hie  condact,  reodered  him  no  very  agreeable 
eompanion;  bot  towards  Sir  Joshua  his  behaviour 
had  been  particnlarly  ofTensive. — £x>.] 

*  [A  bbgnphical  notice  of  Mr.  Cooke,  who 
died  April  3,  1824,  will  be  found  in  the  Geiitle- 
Oiaa's  Magazine  liir  that  month;  and  some 
aeeoant  of  Mr.  Joddrel  is  given  in  Nicholses  Lit 
jfmc.  vol.  viti. — Ed.] 

'  I  was  in  Scotland  when  this  cinb  was  founded, 
and  daring  all  the  winter.  Johnson,  however, 
declared  I  should  be  a  member,  and  invented  a 
word  opoo  the  occasion:  '*  BosweJl,'*  said  he,  "  is 
a  very  elubabU  man.*'  When  I  came  to  town  1 
wee  pfuposed  by  Mr.  Bairington,  and  chosen.  I 
believe  there  are  few  societies  where  there  is 
better  con%'ersation  or  more  decorum.  Several  of 
«s  resolved  to  cootiaae  it  afier  our  great  founder 
was  removed  by  death.  Other  memben  were 
added;  and  now,  about  eight  yean  since  that  loss, 
we  go  on  ha|ipily.  Johason*s  definition  of  a  club, 
ia  this  aewe,  in  his  Dictionary,  is  **  An  aawmbly 
ofgood  fellows,  meeting  under  certain  conditiona." 
-^SpaWBLi*. 

«  [Mmb  Hawkins  eandidly  says,  <*  BofweQ  was 
well  >M^tified  ID  his  resentment  of  my  iather's 
dfw^»i^n  of  thia  as  a  iixpenny  elub  at  an  aU" 
hioutt*  I  am  sorry  my  father  pennitted  himoelf 
lA  be  so  pottisb  on  the  subject    HonesUy  speak- 


JohnaoD  himself,  like  hia  nameaaka  Old 
Ben,  composed  the  rules  of  hia  Club. 

"  RULES. 

**  To-day  deep  thoughts  with  me  resolve  to  drench 
In  muth,  which  alter  no  repenting  draws.— 

Milton. 

"  The  club  shall  consist  of  four  and 
twentv. 

"  1  he  meetings  shall  be  on  the  Monday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  of  every  week: 
but  in  the  week  before  Easter  there  shall 
be  no  meeting. 

"  Every  member  is  at  liberty  to  introduce 
a  friend  once  a  week,  but  not  oflener. 

*'  Two  members  shall  oblige  themselves 
to  attend  in  their  turn  every  night  from 
eight  to  ten,  or  to  procure  two  to  attend  in 
their  room. 

"  Every  member  present  at  the  club  shall 
spend  at  least  sixpence;  and  every  member 
who  stays  away  shall  Ibrfeit  threepence. 

**  The  master  of  the  house  shall  keep  an 
account  of  the  sbHcnt  members;  and  deliver 
to  the  president  of  the  night  a  list  of  the 
forfeits  incurred. 

"  When  any  member  returns  after  ab» 
sence,  he  shall  immediately  lay  down  his 
ibrfeitB;  which  if  he  omits  to  do,  the  presi* 
dent  shall  require. 

"  There  shall  be  no  general  reckoning, 
but  every  man  shall  adjust  his  own  expenses. 

'*  The  night  of  indispensable  attendance 
will  come  to  every  member  once  a  month. 
Whoever  shall  for  three  months  together 
omit  to  attend  himself,  or  by  substitution, 
nor  shall  make  any  apology  in  the  fourth 
month,  shall  be  considered  as  having  abdi- 
cated the  club. 

**When  a  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  the 
name  of  the  candidate,  and  of  the  member 
recommending  htm,  shall  stand  in  the  club 
room  three  niffhts.  On  the  fourth  he  may 
be  chosen  by  Dallot;  six  members  at  least 
being  present,  and  two-thirds  of  the  ballot 
being  in  his  favour;  or  the  msjority,  should 
the  numbers  not  be  divisible  by  three. 

*<  The  master  of  the  house  shall  give  no- 
tice, six  days  before,  to  each  of  those  mem- 
bers whose  turn  of  necessary  attendance  ia 
come. 

"  The  notice  may  be  in  these  words: — 

*  Sir,  On the of ,  will  be 

your  turn  of  presiding  at  the  Essex  Head. 
Your  company  is  therefore  earnestly  re- 
quested. 

^'  One  penny  shall  be  left  by  each  mem- 
ber for  the  waiter." 

In  the  end  of  this  year  he  was  seized  with 
a  spasmodic  asthma  of  such  violence,  that 
he  was  confined  to  the  house  in  great  pain, 
being  sometimes  obliged  to  sit  aU  night  in 
hia  chsir,  a  recumbent  posture  being  ao  hurt- 
ing, I  dare  say  he  did  not  like  being  paand  over.** 
— Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  104. — En.] 
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ftti  to  hia  refpiration,  that  he  could  not  en- 
dure lying  in  bed;  and  there  came  upon  him 
at  the  same  time  that  oppressive  and  ratal  dis- 
ease, a  dropsy.  It  was  a  very  severe  winter, 
which  pronably  aggravated  his  complaints; 
and  the  solitude  in  which  Mr.  Levett  and 
Mrs.  Williams  had  left  him  rendered  his  life 
very  gloomy.  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  still 
lived,  was  herself  so  very  ill,  that  she  could 
contribute  very  little  to  his  relief.  He,  how- 
ever, had  none  of  that  unsocial  shyness 
which  we  commonly  see  in  people  afflicted 
with  sickness.  He  did  not  hide  his  head 
from  the  world,  in  solitary  abstraction;  he 
did  not  deny  himself  to  the  visits  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintances;  but  at  all  times, 
when  he  was  not  overcome  bv  sleep,  was 
88  ready  for  conversation  as  in  nis  best  days. 

And  now  I  am  arrived  at  the  last  year  of 
the  life  of  Samuel  Johnsok  ;  a  year  in 
which,  although  passed  in  severe  indisposi- 
tion, he  nevertheless  gave  many  evidences 
of  the  continuance  of  those  wondrous 
powers  of  mind  which  raised  him  so  high 
in  the  intellectual  world.  His  conversa- 
tion and  his  letters  of  this  year  were  in  no 
respect  inferiour  to  those  of  former  years. 

The  following  is  a  remarkable  proof  of 
his  being  alive  to  the  most  minute  curiosi- 
ties of  literature. 

''to  MR.  DXLLT,  BOOKSELLER,  IN  THE 

POULTRY. 

**6Ui  January,  1784. 

**  Sir, — ^There  is  in  the  world  a  set  of 
books  which  used  to  be  sold  by  the  book- 
sellers on  the  bridge,  and  which  I  must  en- 
treat you  to  procure  me.  They  are  called 
Burton*s  Books  ^ :  the  title  of  one  is  '  Ad- 

^  These  books  are  much  more  nnmeroos  than 
Johnson  supposed  The  following  list  comprises 
sevenl  of  them;  but  probably  is  incomplete: 

1.  Historical  Rarities  in  London  and  West- 

minster      1681 

2.  Wars  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland    1681 
8.  Wonderful  Prodigies  of  Judgment  and 

Mercy 1681 

4.  Strange  and  prodigious  religious  Cus- 
toms and  Manners  of  sundry  Nations  1 683 
6.  English  Empire  in  America                .  1685 

6.  Surprising  Miracles  of  Nature  and  Art  1685 

[Admirable  Curiosities  of  Nature, 
&c.  1681. — Probably  the  same  book 
with  a  different  title.] 

7.  History  of  Scotland  .         .         .         .     1686 

8.  History  of  Ireland     ....    1685 

9.  Two  Joumies  to  Jerusalem        .        .     1685 

10.  Nine  Worthies  of  the  Worid     .         .     1687 

11.  Winter  *s  Evenings'  Entertainmenti    .     1687 

12.  The  English  Hero,  or  the  Life  of  Sir 

Francis  Drake      ....     1687 

13.  Memorable  Accidents  and  vnheaid-of 

Transactions        ....     1693 

14.  History  of  the  House  of  Orange  .     1698 

15.  Burton's  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  (or,  of 

Martyrs  in  Flames)  1695 


mirable  Cariosities,  Rarities,  ind  Wondm 
in  England.'  I  believe  there  iTeiboBt  fire 
or  six  of  them  ;  they  seem  very  ym^  to 
allure  backward  readers ;  be  so'  kiod  m  to 
get  them  for  me,  and  send  me  them  with 
the  best  printed  edition  of  <  Baxter's  Cill  (o 
the  Unconverted.'    I  am  &c. 

"  Sam.  JoHjrws.* 


(C 


TO    MR.    PBRKIirS. 

"SictJisuryt  mi 

"  Dkar  sir, — I  was  very  sorry  not  to 
see  you,  when  you  were  so  kiod  as  to  ctl 
on  me  ;  but  to  dissppoint  friends,  snd  if 
they  are  not  very  good-natured,  to  disoblige 
them ,  is  one  of  the  evils  of  sickness.  If  tod 
will  please  to  let  roe  know  which  of  the  lA 
ternoons  in  this  week  I  shall  be  favovnd 
with  another  visit  by  you  and  Mn.  Per- 
kins, and  the  young  people,  I  will  take  ail 
the  measures  that  1  can  to  be  pretty  well  it 
that  time.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  moBtboO' 
ble  servant,  *<  Sam.  Jobxsov." 

His  attention  to  the  Essex-Head  Clob 
appears  from  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Alderman  Clark,  a  gentleman  for  whom  he 
deservedly  entertained  a  great  regard*. 

"to   RICHARD    CLARK,   ESa> 

"STtkJanrr.nti 


"  Dear  sib, — ^You  will  receive  a  wnwJ- 
tion,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  ebb,  to 
be  at  the  house  as  president  of  the  nif  bt 
This  turn  comes  once  s  month,  and  tbe 
member  is  obliged  to  attend,  or  send  soother 
in  his  place.  You  were  inrolled  io  the 
club  by  my  invitation,  and  I  ought  to  iutiv 
duce  you  :  but  as  I  am  hindered  by  ^*^"'*' 
Mr.  Hoole  will  very  properly  supply  my 

16.  Curionties  of  England  *      '   ^£ 

17.  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell      .      •  1^ 

18.  Unpamlleled  Varieties  •      *   ^S 

19.  UnfortanateCoartFavoiiritetofCi«lHid  m 

20.  History  ofthe  Lives  of  EngliriiDiviMi  17» 

21.  Ingenious  Riddles     .        .       •      *   " 

22.  Unhappy  Prince«es,  or  tbe  BiMrjti 

Anne  Boleyn  and  Lady  Jaae  Gny 
28.  JEtop^B  Fables,  in  prose  and  nm   • 
24.  History  of  Virginia 
26.  English  Acquisitions  in  GoiMS  and  ihi 

East  Indies 

26.  Female  Excellency,  or  the  U^ 

Glory    .       .        .        .      •    • 

27.  General  History  of  Eaitiiqiiakci  .    > 

28.  The  English  Heroine,  or  the  Life  ud 

AdventaiesofMn.  ChristiBaDivitt, 
commonly  called  Mother  Rob     •  " 

29.  Youth's  Divine  Pastime   .       »      •  "^ 

>  [As  this  sheet  is  passing  tfarosgh  lbs  pi«. 
the  Editor  learns  the  death  of  his  T«n«rf«w«* 
Mr.  Clark,  who  had  kindly  contrilmlri  looe  »j 
formation  to  tbe  foregoing  Tohnnes.  He  *« 
Chertiey  on  the  16th  Januaiy,  18lli  ^ 
Ed.] 
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place  as  introductor,  or  yours  as  president. 
I  hope  in  milder  weather  to  be  a  very  con- 
stant attendant.     I  am,  sir,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 
"  You  ought  to  be  informed  that  the  for- 
feits beffan  with  the  year,  and  that  every 
night  of  non-attendance  incurs  the  mulct 
of  threepence,  that  is,  ninepence  a-week." 

On  the  8th  of  January  I  wrote  to  him, 
anxiously  inquiring  as  to  his  health,  and 
enclosing  my  "  Letter  to  the  People  of 
ScotlaDd  on  the  Present  Slate  of  the  Na- 
tion." "  I  trust,"  said  I,  "  that  you  will 
be  liberal  enough  to  make  allowance  for  my 
differing  from  you  on  two  points,  [the  Mid- 
dlesex election  and  the  American  war,] 
when  my  general  principles  of  government 
are  according  to  your  own  heart,  and  when, 
at  a  crisis  of  doubtful  event,  I  stand  forth 
with  honest  zesl  as  an  ancient  and  faithful 
Briton.  My  reason  for  introducing  those 
two  points  was,  that  as  my  opinions  with 
regard  to  them  had  been  declared  at  the 
periods  when  they  were  leadt  favourable,  I 
might  have  the  credit  of  a  man  who  is  not 
a  worshipper  of  ministerial  power. 


j> 


[*'»IR.     BOSWELL    TO    SIR   JOSHUA    REY- 
NOLDS. 
**  Edinburgh,  6Ui  Februaryi  1784. 

"  Mt  dear  sir, — I  long  exceed- 
ingly to  hear  from  you.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Forbes  brought  me  good  ac- 
counts of  vou,  and  Mr.  Temple  sent  me 
very  pleasing  intelligence  concerning  the 
fair  Palmeria  ^  But  a  line  or  two  from 
yourself  is  the  next  thing  to  seeing  you. 

**  My  anxiety  about  Dr.  Johnson  is  truly 
^reat.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  within  these  six 
weeks,  written  with  his  usual  acuteness  and 
vigour  of  mind.  But  he  complained  sadly 
or  the  state  of  his  health ;  and  I  have 
been  informed  since  that  he  is  worse.  I 
io  end  to  be  in  London  next  month,  chiefly 
to  attend  upon  him  with  respectful  affection. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  it  will  be  a  great 
favour  done  me,  if  you,  who  know  him  so 
w^etl,  will  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know 
particularly  how  he  is. 

••I  hope  Mr.  Dilly  conveyed  to  you  my 
Lietter  ou  the  State  of  the  Nstion,  rrom  the 
Jtuihour,  1  know  your  political  princi- 
ples, and  indeed  your  settled  system  of 
thinking  upon  civil  society  and  subordina- 
tion, to  oe  according  to  my  own  heart,  and 
therefore  I  doubt  not  you  will  approire 
of  wy  honest  seal.  But  what  monstrous 
e€R?cti  of  party  do  we  now  see  !  I  am  real- 
W  vexed  at  the  conduct  of  some  of  our 
mendf  *. 

•*  Amidst  the  conflict  our  friend  of  Port 

*  [No  donbt  Mis  Palmer,  afterwaidi  Lady 
^Klbomoad,  Sir  Joshoa**  niece. — Zd.] 

•  £MMn.  Fox  sad  Borkt.— Ed.] 


Elliot  is  with  much  propriety  created  a  peer. 
But  why,  O  why  did  he  not  obtain  the  title 
of  Baron  Mahogany '^7  Genealogists  and 
heralds  would  have  nad  curious  work  of  it 
to  explain  and  illustrate  that  title.  I  ever 
am,  with  sincere  regard,  my  dear  sir,  your 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

'*  James  Boswex.l."] 

''dr.    JOHNSON    TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,    ES^. 

"llUi  February,  17M. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  hear  of  many  inquiries 
which  your  kindness  has  disposed  you  to 
make  after  me.  I  have  long  intended  you  a 
long  letter,  which  perhaps  the  imagination 
of  its  length  hindered  me  from  beginning. 
I  will,  therefore,  content  myself  with  a 
shorter. 

"  Having  promoted  the  institution  of  a 
new  club  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the 
house  of  an  old  servant  of  Thrale's,  I  went 
thither  to  meet  the  company,  and  was 
seized  with  a  spasmodick  sstnma,  so  violent, 
that  with  difficulty  I  got  to  my  own  house, 
in  which  I  have  been  confined  eight  or  nine 
weeks,  and  from  which  I  know  not  when  I 
shall  be  able  to  go  even  to  church.  The 
asthma,  however,  is  not  the  worst.  A 
dropsy  gains  ground  upon  me  :  my  legs 
and  thighs  are  very  much  swollen  with 
water,  which  I  should  be  content  if  I  could 
keep  there ;  but  I  sm  afraid  that  it  will  soon 
be  higher.  My  nights  are  very  sleepless 
and  very  tedious.  And  yet  I  am  extremely 
afraid  ot  dyin^. 

"  My  physicians  try  to  make  me  hope» 
that  much  of  my  malady  is  the  effect  of  cold, 
and  that  some  degree  at  least  of  recovery 
is  to  be  expected  from  vernal  breezes  and 
summer  suns.  If  my  life  is  prolonged  to 
autumn,  I  should  be  glad  to  try  a  warmer 
climate  ;  though  how  to  travel  with  a  dis- 
eased body,  without  a  companion  to  con- 
duct me,  and  with  very  little  money,  I  do 
not  well  see.  Ramsay  has  recovered  his 
limbs  in  Italy;  and  Fielding  was  sent  to 
Lisbon,  where,  indeed,  he  died :  but  he 
was,  I  believe,  past  hope  when  ne  went. 
Think  for  me  what  I  can  do. 

"  I  received  your  pamphlet,  and  when  I 
write  again  may  perhaps  tell  you  some 
opinion  shout  it;  but  you  will  forgive  a 
man  strugglinpr  with  disease  his  neglect  of 
disputes,  politicks,  and  pamphlets.  Let  me 
have  your  prayers.  My  compliments  to 
your  lady,  and  young  ones.  Ask  your 
physicians  about  my  case  :  and  desire  Sir 
Alexsnder  Dick  to  write  me  his  opinion.  I 
am,  dear  sir,  &c.         "  Sam.  Johvson." 

[*'  A  few  days  afler  the  remnsnt 
of  the  Ivy-lane  Club  had  dined  with   SjJ^* 
him,"  says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  "  he 
sent  for  me,  and  informed  me,  that  he  had 

*  [See  ante,  p.  285.— Ed.] 
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discovered  in  himself  the  symptoms  of  a 
dropsy,  which,  indeed,  his  very  much  in- 
creased bulk,  and  the  swollen  appearance 
of  his  legs,  seemed  to  indicate.  He  told 
me,  that  he  was  desirous  of  making  a  will, 
and  requested  me  to  be  one  of  his  execu- 
tors :  upon  my  consenting,  he  gave  me  to 
understand,  that  he  meant  to  make  a  pro- 
vision for  his  servant,  Frank,  of  about  70/. 
a  year  for  life,  and  concerted  with  me  a 
plan  for  investing  a  sum  sufBcient  for  the 
purpose  :  at  the  same  time  he  stated  his 
circumstances,  and  the  amount  of  what  he 
had  to  dispose  of." 

"  In  a  visit  which  I  made  him  in  a  few 
days,  in  consequence  of  a  very  pressing  re- 

Suest  to  see  me,  I  found  him  labouring  un- 
er  great  dejection  of  mind.  He  bade  me 
draw  near  him,  and  said,  he  wanted  to  en- 
ter into  a  serious  conversation  with  me ; 
and,  upon  my  expressing  a  willingness 
to  join  in  it,  he,  with  a  look  that  cut  me  to 
the  heart,  told  me,  that  he  had  the  pros- 
pect of  death  before  him,  and  that  he  dread- 
ed to  meet  his  Saviour.  I  could  not  but  be 
astonished  at  such  a  declaration,  and  ad- 
vised him,  as  I  had  done  once  before,  to  re- 
flect on  the  course  of  his  life,  and  the  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue,  as  well  by  his  example  as 
his  writings ;  to  which  he  answered,  that 
he  had  written  as  a  philosopher,  but  had 
not  lived  like  one.  In  the  estimation  of  his 
offences,  he  reasoned  thus  :  '  £very  man 
knows  his  own  sins,  and  also  what  grace 
he  has  resisted.  But,  to  those  of  others,  and 
tlie  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
committed,  he  is  a  stranger  :  he  is,  there- 
fore, to  look  on  himself  as  the  greatest  sin- 
ner that  he  knows  of.'  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  argument,  which  he  strongly  en- 
forced, he  uttered  this  passionate  exclama- 
tion,— "  Shall  I,  who  have  been  a  teacher 
of  others,  myself  be  a  castaway  ?  " 

*<  Much  to  the  same  purpose  passed  be- 
tween us  in  this  and  other  conversations 
that  I  had  with  him,  in  all  which  I  could 
not  but  wonder,  as  much  at  the  freedom 
with  which  he  opened  his  mind,  and  the 
compunction  he  seemed  to  feel  for  the  er- 
rors of  his  past  life,  as  I  did,  at  his  making 
choice  of  me  for  his  confessor,  knowing  fuH 
well  how  meanly  qualified  I  was  for  such 
an  office." 

"  It  was  on  a  Thursday  ^  that  I  had  this 
conversation  with  him  ;  and  here  let  not  the 
supercilious  lip  of  scorn  protrude  itself, 
while  I  relate  that  he  declared  his  intention 
to  devote  the  whole  of  the  next  day  to  fast- 
ing, humiliation,  and  such  other  devotional 
exercises  ad  became  a  man  in  liis  situation. 

^  [II  appears  firom  Johnson's  own  letten  that 
the  event  itielf  took  place  on  Thonday,  19th 
Febroaiy. — ^Ed.] 


On  the  Saturday  followisg,  I  mtde  him  a 
visit,  and,  upon  entering  his  room,  obaerred 
in  his  countenance  such  a  serenity,  as  indi- 
cated that  some  remarkable  crisis  of  his  dis- 
order had  produced  a  change  io  his  feelings. 
He  told  me,  that,  pursuant  to  his  resolution, 
he  had  spent  the  preceding  day  in  an  il>> 
straction  from  all  worldly  concerns  ;  that, 
to  prevent  interruption,  he  had,  in  the  noom- 
ing,  ordered  Frank  not  to  admit  any  one  to 
him,  and,  the  better  to  enforce  the  charge, 
had  added  these  awful  words,  'For  your  mas- 
ter is  prepari  ng  himself  to  die.'  He  then  mea- 
tioned  to  me,  that,  in  the  course  of  this  ei- 
ercise,  he  found  himself  relieved  from  tbal 
disorder  which  had  been  growing  on  him, 
and  was  become  very  oppressing,  the  drop- 
sy) by  a  gradual  evacuation  of  water  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  pints,  a  like  insunce 
whereof  he  had  never  before  experienced ; 
and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it.** 

"  I  was  well  aware  of  the  lengthi  that 
superstition  and  enthusiasm  will  lead  men, 
and  how  ready  some  are  to  attribute  faroor- 
able  events  to  supernatural  causes,  aod  said, 
that  it  might  savour  ol  presumptioo  Io  txj 
that,  in  this  instance,  Uod  had  w^rought  a 
miracle;  yet,  as  divines  recognise  certaia 
dispensations  of  his  providence,  necorded  ia 
the  Scripture  by  the  denomination  of  te^ 
turns  of  prayer,  and  his  omnipotence  is  now 
the  same  as  ever,  1  thought  it  would  he  Uv 
tie  less  than  criminal  to  ascribe  hi^  late  re- 
lief to  causes  merely  natural,  and  that  the 
safer  opinion  was,  that  he  had  not  in  viia 
humbled  himself  before  hia  Maker.  He 
seemed  to  acauiesce  in  all  that  I  sajil  on  this 
important  subject,  and,  several  timea,  while 
I  was  discoursing  with  him,  cried  oat,  '  It 
is  wonderful,  very  wonderful*^!  • 

"  His  zeal  for  religion,  as  manijeste^  ia 
his  writings  and  conversation,  and  the  ac- 
counts extant  that  attest  his  piety,  have  ia- 
duced  the  enemies  to  his  memory  to  tax 
him  witli  superstition.  To  that  chai:ge  I 
oppose  hia  behaviour  on  this  occasioa^  aad 
leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  sober  aiu!  i»- 
tional  persons,  whether  such  an  VDenerted 
event  as  that  above  mentioned  tronld  noa 
have  prompted  a  really  auperstittous  naa  to 
some  more  passionate  exelamalioa  ihaa 
that  It  was  '  wonderful.*  '*] 


cc 


TO   M&8.  LUC7  rORTUt,  Iir  UCBFlKLa. 

"•SSJ  Frtirwj,  rt»«. 

*'  Mr  DEAassT  x.ovEr--1  have  bern  ex- 
tremely ill  of  an  asthma  and  dropsv.  but  I9« 
ceived  by  the  mercy  of  God  aa^li 


'  [I  have  given  Sir  John  Hawkinses 
of  this  extfao^inary 

Boswell  relates  it  also  (|io<l»  sub  Uh  3A«^ 
beeeoBB  Hawkw  toUa  it 
and  that  it  ia  desirable  to  pradaeeatt 
firmation  of  saeh  a  fiwt— *Ea.] 
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VBBxpeeted  reUef  last  Thunday,  by  the 
diflchtrge  of  twenty  pints  of  water.  Wheth- 
er I  shall  continue  free,  or  shall  fill  again, 
canDot  be  told.    Pray  for  me. 

"Death,  my  dear,  ia  very  dreadful;  let 
us  think  nothing  worth  our  care  but  how  to 
prepare  for  it:  what  we  know  amies  in  our- 
selves let  us  make  haste  to  amend,  and  put 
our  trust  in  the  merc^  of  God  and  the  in- 
tercession of  our  Saviour.  I  am,  dear  mad- 
am, your  most  humble  servant, 

<<  Sam.  JoBHsoir." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWILL,  ESQ. 

**Lond<io,  87th  Feb.  17M. 

"  Dbae  sxe, — I  have  just  advanced  so 
far  towanls  recovery  as  to  read  a  pamphlet; 
and  you  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the 
fixat  pamphlet  which  I  read  was  yours.  I 
am  very  much  of  your  opinion,  and,  like 
yon,  leel  great  indignation  at  the  indecency 
with  which  the  king  is  every  day  treated. 
Your  paper  contains  very  considerable  know- 
ledge of  histofy  and  of  the  constitution,  very 
prnperly  produced  and  applied.  It  will  cer- 
tainly raise  your  character  i,  though  per- 
haps it  may  not  make  you  a  minister  of 
state.        •••••• 

'*  1  desire  you  to  see  Mrs.  Stewart  once 
again,  and  tell  her,  that  in  the  letter-case 
was  a  letter  relating  to  me,  for  which  I  will 
give  her,  if  she  is  willing  to  give  it  me, 
Eoother  guinea.  The  letter  is  of  con8»- 
qneiice  omy  to  me^.    I  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 

"Sam.  JoHirsoK." 

I  [<<  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland  on  the 
MMDt  State  of  the  Nation.**]  I  sent  it  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  with  a  letter,  in  which  I  thos  ezpresBed  my- 
•elf:  "My  principlea  may  appear  to  yon  too 
BDODarchical;  but  I  laiow  and  am  peisnaded  they 
■re  not  taoonntent  with  the  true  principles  of 
liberty.  Be  thii  as  it  may,  yon,  sir,  are  now  the 
prime  muster,  called  by  the  sovereign  to  main- 
tain the  rigbb  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  those  of 
ihm  people,  agunst  a  vbleat  ihetkm.  As  such, 
jo«  ase  eatided  to  the  wannest  sopport  of 
good  asbjeot  in  every  department"  He 
led,  **I  am  eatiemely  oUiged  to  yoa 
the  eeBtimeati  yen  do  me  the  boooinr  to  ex- 
^  as,  and  have  observed  with  great  pleasnre 
hm  xeahuM  and  akU  9uppcrt  given  to  the 
caase  of  the  pablick  in  the  work  yon  were  so 
0ood  to  transmtt  to  me.'* — ^Bobwblj..  [One 
eaxmot  bnt  soiile  at  Mr.  Boswell's  apology  to  Mr. 
PHt  ibr  appearing  too  monarchieal.  Mr.  Pitt, 
it  win  be  recollected,  had  (after  a  short  pariia- 
mcsilary  life,  in  which  he  haid  shown  a  disposition 
10  wl^  principles)  lately  become  prime  minister, 
oik  ihe  dismiaMil  of  the  celebrated  CoaKHon  ad- 
iianlsintion.-*-x«D .  ] 

*  FThe  letter  was  probably  lost  Mr.  Boswell 
ce«ila  elle  hare  hanUy  tailed  to  infoim  as  what  it 
iwited  to.  It  it  dear  that  Johnson  set  a  good 
dmoA  of  valae  upon  it,  for  he  meatieoB  it  again  yet 
MMMO   aiiresarly  in  another  leHsr,  18th  Maicb, 
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In  eoBBeauenee  of  Johnson^t  reqnaftt  that 
I  ahouki  ask  our  physicians  about  his  case, 
and  desire  Sir  Alexander  Dick  to  aend  his 
opinion,  I  transmitted  him  a  letter  from  that 
very  amiahle  haronet,  then  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  with  his  faculties  as  entire  as  ever,  and 
mentioned  his  expreesions  to  me  in  the  note 
accompanying  it^ — *'  With  my  most  affec- 
tionate wishes  for  Dr.  Johnson's  recovery, 
in  which  his  friends,  his  cotmtiy,  and  all 
mankind  have  so  deep  a  stake;  **  and  at  the 
same  time  a  full  opinion  upon  his  case  l^ 
Dr.  Gillespie,  who,  like  Dr.  CuUen,  had  the 
advantage  of  having  passed  through  the  gra- 
dations of  surgery  and  pharmacy,  and  hy 
study  and  practice  had  attained  to  aueh  skill, 
that  my  father  settled  on  him  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  five  years,  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year  during  his  life,  as  an  hanororium  to 
secure  his  particular  attendance.  The  qpi»> 
ion  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  me,  begin- 
ning, ^  I  am  sincerelv  sorry  for  the  had  state 
of  healdi  your  very  learned  and  illustrious 
friend.  Dr.  Johnson,  lahours  under  at  pr^ 
sent." 


(C 


TO  JAMES   BOSWELL,    E8<1. 

*«LoiidoB,  Sd  Itech,  17t4. 

*'  Deax  sib, — ^Presently  afler  I  had  sent 
away  my  last  letter,  I  received  your  kind 
medical  packet.  I  am  very  much  obliged  both 
to  you  and  to  your  physicians  for  your  kind 
attention  to  my  disease.  Dr.  GiUespie  has 
sent  me  an  excellent  const  Jtum  medicum,  all 
solid  practical  experimental  knowledge.  I 
am  at  present,  in  the  opinion  of  my  phy- 
sicians (Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr.  Brocklw- 
by),  as  well  as  my  own,  going  on  very 
hopefully.  I  have  juat  begun  to  take  vin^ 
gar  of  squills.  Thepowder  hurt  my  stomach 
so  much  that  it  could  not  be  continued. 

"  Return  Sir  Alexander  Dick  my  sincere 
thanks  for  Yob  kind  letter;  and  bnng  with 
you  the  rhubarb  9  which  he  so  tenderly  offers 
me. 

<<  I  hope  dear  Mrs.  Boswell  is  now  quite 
well,  and  that  no  evil,  either  real  or  imaginp 
ary,  now  disturbs  you.    I  am,  &c. 

*'  Sam.  Jobhsov." 

I  also  applied  to  three  of  the  eminent  phy^ 
sicians  wno  hsd  chain  in  our  celebrated 
school  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  Doctora 
Gullen,  Hope,  and  Monro,  to  each  of  whom 
I  sent  the  following  letter: 

<*7di]iard^i7s< 
"  Deak  sin,— Dr.  Johnson  has  been  veiy 
ill  for  some  time;  and  in  a  letter  of  anxious 

I      -  -  ■  ■      ■ ■    1.  ■ 

*  From  his  garden  at  Prestonfield,  where  he 
ddfivated  that  plant  with  soch  saeoess  that  he  was 
presented  witti  a  gold  medal  by  the  Society  of 
London  Ibr  the  Enooaragement  of  Arts,  Mannfae^ 
tons,  and  Commeiea.— %eswsLi«. 
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appreheiiBion  he  writes  to  me,  *  Ask  your 
pnysiciana  about  m^  case.' 

<^  This,  you  see,  is  not  authority  for  a  re- 
gular consultation:  but  I  have  no  doubt  of 
your  readiness  to  give  your  advice  to  a  man 
so  eminent,  and  who,  in  his  Life  of  Garth, 
has  paid  your  profession  a  just  and  elegant 
compliment:  <  I  believe  every  man  has  found 
in  pnysicians  great  liberality  and  dignity  of 
sentiment,  very  prompt  effusions  of  benefi- 
cence, and  willing^iess  to  exert  a  lucrative 
art  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre.' 

<'  Dr.  Johnson  is  aged  seventy-four.  Last 
summer  he  had  a  stroke  of  the  i)alsy,  from 
which  he  recovered  almost  entirely.  He 
had,  before  that,  been  troubled  with  a  ca- 
tarrhous  cough.  This  winter  he  was  seized 
with  a  spasmodick  asthma,  by  which  he  has 
been  confined  to  his  house  about  three 
months.  Dr.  Brocklesby  writes  to  me,  that 
upon  the  least  admission  of  cold,  there  is 
such  a  constriction  upon  his  breast,  that  he 
cannot  lie  down  in  his  bed,  but  is  obliged  to 
ait  up  all  night,  and  gets  rest,  and  some- 
times sleep,  only  by  means  of  laudanum  and 
syrup  of  poppies;  and  that  there  are  (Edema- 
tous tumours  in  his  legs  and  thighs.  Dr. 
Brocklesby  trusts  a  gocSi  deal  to  the  return 
of  mild  weather.  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  a 
dropsy  gains  ground  upon  him;  and  he  seems 
to  tnink  that  a  warmer  climate  would  do 
him  good.  I  understand  he  is  now  rather 
better,  and  is  using  vinegar  of  squills.  I 
am,  with  great  esteem,  dear  sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

"  James  Boswell«" 

All  of  them  paid  the  most  polite  attention 
to  my  letter  and  its  venerable  object.  Dr. 
CuUen's  words  concerning  him  were,  <'  It 
would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be 
of  any  service  to  a  roan  whom  the  pubHck 
property  esteem,  and  whom  I  esteem  and  re- 
spect as  much  as  I  do  Dr.  Johnson."  Dr. 
Hope's, ''  Few  people  have  a  better  claim 
on  me  than  your  friend,  as  hardly  a  day 
passes  that  I  do  not  ask  his  opinion  about 
this  or  that  word."  Dr.  Monro's,  "  I  most 
sincerely  join  you  in  sympathizing  with  that 
very  worthy  and  ingenious  character,  from 
whom  his  comitry  has  derived  much  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment" 

Dr.  Hope  corresponded  with  his  friend 
Dr.  Brocklesby.  Doctors  CuUen  and  Mon- 
ro wrote  their  opinions  and  prescriptions  to. 
me,  which  I  afterwards  carried  with  me  to 
London,  and,  so  far  as  they  were  encourag- 
ing, communicated  to  Job  nson  .The  liberali- 
ty on  one  hand,  and  grateful  sense  of  it  on  the 
other,  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  recording. 


L 


"dr.  JOHNsorr  to  mrs.  luct  porter. 

«*  Bolt-court,  Fleet-ftreet,  lOUi  Marc)^  17M. 

'*  Mt  DEAaECT  ix)VB,— I  wiU  not 
suppose  that  it  is  for  want  of  kind- 
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ness  that  you  did  not  answer  my  Jtit 
letter:  and  I  therefore  write  agni  to  tdl 
you  that  I  have,  by  God's  great  vmvf,^ 
continued  to  grow  better.  My  i^i  ii 
seldom  troublesome,  and  my  dropsy  has  nn 
itself  almost  away,  in  a  manner  wfakkny 
physician  says  is  very  uncomi^on. 

"  I  have  been  confined  from  tbe  14th  of 
December,  and  shall  not  toon  ventBR 
abroad;  but  I  have  this  day  dressed  myidf 
as  I  was  before  my  sickness. 

"  If  it  be  inconvenient  to  you  to  write, 
desire  Mr.  Pearson  to  let  me  knowboirjoi 
do,  and  how  yon  have  passed  thkbogwia* 
ter.  I  am  now  not  witnout  hopei  that  nt 
shall  once  more  see  one  another. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mn.  Cott 
and  Miss  Adey,  and  to  all  my  fneulB,ptrti- 
cularly  to  Mr.  Pearson.  1  am,  my  dear, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johfws." 

*'  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  GASTRIU  i5D 

MI88  ASTOK. 
**  Bolt.coiirt,  Fleet4rtreet,  LoadoB,  lltk  Ifaidi.  nN. 

Dbar  ladies, — ^The  kind  and 
speedy  answer  with  which  yon  h-  2l 
voured  me  to  my  last  letter  encour- 
ages me  to  hope  that  you  wiH  be  ^  to 
hear  again  that  my  recovery  advances.  My 
disorders  are  an  asthma  and  drooey.  The 
asthma  gives  me  no  great  tiouble  wbes  I 
am  not  in  motion,  and  the  water  of  tbe 
dropsy  has  passed  away  in  so  happy  anaA- 
ner,  by  the  sroodness  of  God,  as  Dr.  Hebe^ 
den  declaresnimself  not  to  have  knows  dor 
than  four  times  in  all  his  practice.  I  hsn 
been  confined  to  the  house  from  Decemlw 
the  14th,  and  shall  not  venture  out  tiH  tlie 
weather  is  settled ;  but  I  have  this  day  dre» 
ed  myself  as  before  I  became  iU.  Joiuwiih 
me  in  returning  thanks,  and  pray  for  me  ibi| 
the  time  now  granted  me  may  not  be  iQ 
spent 

"  Let  me  now,  dear  ladies,  haie  aone  a^ 
count  of  you.  Tell  me  how  yon  hawesdar- 
ed  this  long  and  sharp  winter,  and  P^^J'f 
hopes  that  we  may  allmeet  sgain  with  kind- 
ness and  cheerfulness.  I  am,  dear  \fm 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Jobmoj»."J 

•*  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  U^ 

"  Dear  8ir,t-I  sm  too  nuei  pkM« 
with  the  attention  which  yon  and  yow«" 
lady  1  show  to  my  welfare,  not  to  he  du^ 

fent  in  letting*  you  know  the  progreaswbw 
make  towards  heslth.  The  drcjjji 
by  God's  blessing,  has  now  run  ahnort  toj^ 
ly  away  by  natural  evacuation;  and  w 
asthms)  if  not  irritated  by  coU,  gi^  ^ 
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little  trouble.  Wlule  1  am  writing  thtel 
have  not  any  sensation  of  debility  or  disease. 
But  I  do  not  yet  venture  out,  having  been 
confioed  to  the  house  from  the  IStli  of  De- 
cember, now  a  (juarter  of  a  year. 

"  When  it  will  be  fit  for  me  to  travel  as 
far  as  Auchinleck  I  am  not  able  to  guess ; 
but  such  a  letter  as  Mrs.  Boswell's  might 
draw  anv  man  not  wholly  motionless  a  great 
way.  Pray  tell  the  dear  lady  how  much 
her  civility  and  kindness  have  touched  and 
gratified  me. 

^  Our  parliamentary  tumults  have  now 
bepfua  to  subside,  and  the  king's  authority 
is  m  some  measure  re-established.  Mr.  Pitt 
will  have  great  power  ^ ;  but  you  must  re- 
member that  what  he  has  to  give  must,  at 
least  for  some  time,  be  given  to  those  who 

Save,  and  those  who  preserve,  his  power. 
i  new  minister  can  sacrifice  little  to  esteem 
or  friendship:  he  must,  till  he  is  settled, 

think  only  of  extending  his  interest. 

•        •         •        •        •        • 

"  If  you  come  hither  through  Edinburgh, 
send  for  Mrs.  Stewart,  and  give  from  me 
another  guinea  for  the  letter  in  the  old  case, 
to  which  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  my 
claim  till  she  gives  it  me. 

**  Please  to  bring  with  you  Baxter's 
Anacreon ;  and  if  you  procure  heads  of 
Hector  Boece,  the  historian,  and  Arthur 
Johnston  2,  the  poet,  I  will  put  them  in  my 
room  ;  or  any  other  of  the  fathers  of  Scot- 
tish literature. 

'*  I  wish  you  an  easy  and  happy  journey, 
and  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  tnat  you  will 
be  welcome  to,  dear  sir,  your  most  affec- 
tionate humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

[*^T0   MES.    THRALE. 

**  Londoo,  aOth  March,  1784. 

I^vrtara,  "  Madam, — Your  last  letter  had 
▼o^JJ-  something  of  tenderness.  The 
'*  **^  accounts  which  you  have  had  of 
my  danger  and  distress  were  I  suppose  not 
ag^gravated.  I  have  been  confined  ten 
vreeks  with  an  asthma  and  dropsy.  But  I 
am  now  better.     God  has  in  his  mercy 

f  ranted  me  a  reprieve;  for  how  much  time 
is  mercy  must  determine. 
**  On  the  19th  of  last  month  I  evacuated 
tvrenty  pints  of  water,  and  I  think  I  reckon 
exactly.  From  that  time  the  tumour  has 
subsided,  and  I  now  begin  to  move  with 
aome  freedom.  You  will  easily  believe 
that    I  am  still  at  a  great  distance  from 

'  [Mr,  Bocwell  does  not  give  ub  his  letter,  to 
vrhach  tlua  ii  an  answer;  but  it  is  clear  that  be 
ezpreaaed  some  too  sanguine  hopes  of  preferment 
IrofiB  IVIr.  Pitt,  whose  favour,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
be  had  endeavoared  to  propitiate.  See  ante,  p. 
33,  ft. — Ed.] 

ante,  vol.  i.  p.  353. — En.] 


health  ;  but  I  am,  as  my  obirunreon  ex- 
pressed it,  amazingly  l>etter.  Heberden 
seems  to  have  great  hopes. 

"  Write  to  me  no  more  about  dying  with 
a  grace.  When  you  feel  what  f  have  felt 
in  approaching  eternity — ^in  fear  of  soon 
hearing  the  sentence  of  which  there  is  no 
revocation — ^you  will  know  the  folly:  my 
wish  is  that  you  may  know  it  sooner.  The 
distance  between  the  grave  and  the  re* 
motest  part  of  human  longevity  is  but  a 
very  little;  and  of  that  little  no  path  is  cer- 
tain. You  know  all  this,  and  I  thought 
that  I  knew  it  too;  but  I  know  it  now  with 
a  new  conviction.  May  that  new  convic- 
tion not  be  vain ! 

"  I  am  now  cheerful.  I  hope  this  ap- 
proach to  recovery  is  a  token  of  the  Di- 
vine mercy.  My*  friends  continue  their 
kindness.  I  give  a  dinner  to-morrow.  I 
am,  madam,  your,  &c. 

**Sam.  JoHIfSOll."] 

I  wrote  to  him,  March  28,  from  York, 
informing  him  that  I  had  a  high  gratifica- 
tion in  the  triumph  of  monarchical  princi- 
ples over  aristocratical  influence,  in  that 
great  county,  in  an  address  to  the  king  ; 
that  I  was  thus  far  on  my  way  to  him,  but 
that  news  of  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
having  arrived,  I  was  to  hasten  back  to  my 
own  county,  where  I  had  carried  an  address 
to  his  majesty  by  a  great  majority,  and  had 
some  intention  of  being  a  candidate  to  rep- 
resent the  county  in  parliament. 

'*  TO  JAMES    BOS  WELL,    ESQ. 

u  LondoD,  30th  Bfsich,  1784. 

"  Dear  sir, — ^You  could  do  nothing  so 
proper  as  to  hasten  back  when  you  found 
the  parliament  dissolved.  With  the  influ- 
ence which  your  address  must  have  gained 
you,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
your  presenc-e  will  be  of  importance,  and 
your  activity  of  effect. 

"  Your  solicitude  for  me  gives  me  that 
pleasure  which  every  man  feels  from  the 
kindness  of  such  a  friend;  and  it  is  with  de- 
light I  relieve  it  by  telling  that  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby's  account  is  true,  and  that  I  am,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  wonderfully  relieved. 

"You  are  entering  upon  a  transaction 
which  requires  much  prudence.  You  must 
endeavour  to  oppose  without  exasperating; 
to  practise  temporary  hostiliW,  without 
producing  enemies  for  life.  This  is,  per- 
haps, hard  to  be  done;  yet  it  has  been  oone 
by  many,  and  seems  most  likely  to  be  ef- 
fected by  opposing  merely  upon  general 
principles,  without  descending  to  personal 
or  particular  censures  or  objections.  One 
thing  I  must  enjoin  you,  wnich  is  seldom 
observed  in  the  conduct  of  elections;  I  must 
entreat  you  to  be  scrupulous  in  the  use  of 
strong  liquors.    One  night's  drunkenneoa 
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may  defett  the  laboofB  of  forty  days  well 
employed.  Be  firm,  bat  not  clamorous:  be 
active,  but  not  malicious;  and  you  may  form 
such  an  interest,  as  may  not  only  exalt 
yourself,  but  dignify  your  family. 

"  We  are,  as  you  may  suppose,  all  busy 
here.  Mr.  Fox  resolutely  stands  for  West- 
minster, and  his  friends  say  will  carrv  the 
election  i.  However  that  be,  he  will  cer- 
tainly have  a  seat.  Mr.  Hoole  has  just 
told  me,  that  the  city  leans  towards  the 
king. 

"  Let  me  hear,  from  time  to  time,  how 
you  are  employed,  and  what  progress  you 
make. 

<<  Make  dear  Mrs.  Boewell,  and  all  the 
young  Boswells,  the  sincere  compliments  of, 
sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

To  Mr.  Langton  he  wrote  with  that 
cordiality  which  was  suitable  to  the  long 
friendship  which  had  subsisted  between  him 
and  that  gentleman. 

''dr.  JOHNSON  to  BENNET  LANGTON, 

ssa. 

«<S7th  March,  1784. 

'<  Since  ypu  left  me  I  have  continued,  in 
my  own  opinion,  and  in  Dr.  Brocklesby's, 
to  grow  better,  with  respect  to  all  my  for- 
midable and  dangerous  distempers;  though, 
to  a  body  batteral  and  shaken  as  mine  has 
lately  been,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  weak  at- 
tacks may  be  sometimes  mischievous.  I 
have,  indeed,  by  standing  carelessly  at  an 
open  window,  got  a  very  troublesome  cough, 
which  it  has  been  necessary  to  appease  oy 
opium,  in  larger  quantities  than  I  Uke  to 
take,  and  I  have  not  found  it  give  way  so 
readily  as  I  expected:  its  obstinacy,  how- 
ever, seems  at  last  disposed  to  submit  to  the 
remedy,  and  I  know  not  whether  I  should 
then  have  a  right  to  complain  of  any  mor- 
bid sensation.  My  asthma  is,  I  am  afraid, 
constitutional  and  incurable;  but  it  is  only 
occasional,  and,  unless  it  be  excited  by  la- 
bour or  by  cold,  gives  me  no  molestation, 
nor  does  it  lay  very  close  siege  to  life  ;  for 
Sir  Jonn  Floyer,  whom  the  physical  race 
consider  as  authour  ofoneof  the  best  books 
upon  it,  panted  on  to  ninety,  as  was  sup- 
posed. And  why  were  we  content  with 
supposing  a  fact  so  interesting  of  a  man  so 
conspicuous  F  Because  he  corrupted,  at 
perhaps  seventy  or  eighty,  the  register,  that 
ne  might  pass  for  younger  than  he  was. 
He  was  not  much  less  than  eighty,  when  to 
a  man  of  rank,  who  modestly  asked  his  age, 
he  answered, '  Go  look; '  though  he  was  in 
general  a  man  of  civility  and  elegance. 

"  The  ladies,  I  find,  are  at  your  house  all 

>  [Mr.  Fox  waf  returned  for  Weatmioster,  afW 
a  fhftirp  electioD  and  a  tedious  acnitiDy. — ^Ed.] 


well,  except  Bliss  Langton,  who  willpnbti 
bly  soon  recover  her  hralth  by  ligbt  tappm. 
Let  her  eat  at  dinner  as  she  \nU,  bat  not 
take  a  full  stomach  to  bed.  Piy  my  ul- 
cere respects  to  dear  Mias  Langton  in  lia- 
colnshire ;  let  her  know  that  I  dinii  aotto 
break  our  lemie  of  friendship,  and  thiti 
have  a  set  of  Lives  for  her,  wbea  1  hm 
the  means  of  sending  it*' 

"  I  am  still  disturbed  by  my  cough ;  but 
what  thanks  have  I  not  to  pay,  mo  n^ 
cough  is  the  most  painful  seoaation  that  1 
feelr  and  from  that  I  expect  hardly  (o  he 
released,  while  winter  continuea 'to gripes 
with  so  much  pertinacity.  The  yetrhtt 
now  advanced  eighteen  days  beyond  the 
equinox,  and  still  there  is  veiy  Utile  Rfnis- 
sion  of  the  cold.  When  wami  wntfaer 
comes,  which  surely  must  come  at  lut,  I 
hope  it  will  help  botn  me  and  yoor  jovo{ 

"The  man  so  busy  about  addiweiB 
neither  more  nor  less  than  our  own  Boi> 
well,  who  had  come  as  far  as  Tork  towink 
London,  but  turned  back  on  the  diasointka, 
and  is  said  now  to  stand  for  some  pboe. 
Whether  to  wish  him  success  hia  beat  fiindi 
hesiute. 

^  Let  me  have  your  prayen  for  the  coo* 
pletion  of  my  recovery.  I  am  now  hetier 
than  I  ever  expected  to  have  been.  Mif 
God  add  to  his  mercies  the  grace  that  nij 
enable  me  to  use  them  according  to  ha 
will.    My  cojnpliments  to  all" 

•laiAfA 

"  I  had  this  evening  a  note  from  I^ 
Portmore,  desiriuff  that  I  would  gifejoi 
an  account  of  my  Health.  Yon  mSht  hiw 
had  it  with  less  circumduction.  iim?l7 
God's  blessing,  I  believe,  free  from  all  ow- 
bid  sensations,  except  a  congfa,  ^i^' 
only  troublesome.  But  I  am  still  wctfj 
and  can  have  no  great  hope  of  strength  till 
the  weather  shall  be  softer.  The  sBmner, 
if  it  be  kindl};,  will,  I  hope,  enable  me  to 
support  the  winter.  God,  who  has  to  woa- 
derruUy  restored  me,  can  preserve  me  min 
seasons. 

" Let  me  inquire  in  my  tarn  ■ft*J* 
state  ofyourfamily,_great  and  little.  IJopa 
Lady  Rothes  and  Miss  Langton  sn  hoth 
well  That  is  a  good  basM  c(^  wnj?^, 
Then  how  goes  George  on  withhJBStndifs. 
How  does  Miss  Maiy  ?  Andhowdowmy 
own  Jenny  ?  I  think  I  owe  Jenny  » letter, 
which  I  will  take  care  to  pay.  In  the  me« 
time  tell  her  that  I  acknowledge  the  debt 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments » 
the  ladies.  If  Mrs.  Langton  comes  to  Lon- 
don, she  will  favour  me  with  a  vint,  »r  J 
am  not  well  enough  to  go  out** 

To  Lord  Portmore's  note,  mentwwd  is 
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the  foregoing  extract,  Johneon  letarned 
thtt  answer: 

"to   THB    right   HON.    KARL   OF  PORT- 
MORE. 
*•  Bolt-court,  Floel'«traet,  lath  AprO,  1784. 

**  Dr.  Johnson  acknowledges  with  great 
respect  the  honour  of  Lord  Fortmore's  no- 
tice. He  is  better  than  he  was;  and  will,  as 
his  lordship  directs,  write  to  Mr.  Langion." 

''to   0ZIA8   HUMPHRY,    BSql. 

*«  sill  April,  17B4. 

"Sir, — Mr.  Hoole  has  told  me  with 
what  benevolence  you  listened  to  a  request 
which  I  was  almost  afraid  to  make,  of  leave 
to  a  young  painter  >  to  attend  you  from 
time  to  time  in  your  painting-room,  to  see 
your  operations,  and  receive  your  instruc- 
tions. 

**  The  young  man  has  perhaps  good  parts, 
but  has  been  without  a  regular  education. 
He  is  my  godson,  and  therefore  I  interest 
myself  in  his  progress  and  success,  and  shall 
think  myself  much  fsvoured  if  I  receive 
from  vou  a  permission  to  send  him. 

**  My  health  is,  by  God'a  blessing,  much 
restored,  but  I  am  not  yet  allowed  by  my 
l^yaicians  to  go  abroad;  nor,  indeed,  do  I 
think  mjraelf  yet  able  to  endure  the  weather. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  JoHifSON." 

«T0   THB   SAME. 

» lOth  April,  17M. 

"  Sir, — The  bearer  is  my  godson,  whom 
I  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  your 
Idndneas;  which  I  hope  he  will  deserve  by 
liis  respect  to  your  excellence,  and  his  grat- 

'  The  emiaeiit  paiatar,  reprenotatiTe  of  the 
aaeieat  family  of  Homfrey  (now  Hooiphry)  in 
the  weH  of  utghund;  who,  as  appean  from  their 
•toie  which  they  have  inyariably  lued,  have  been 
(ae  I  have  teen  authenticated  by  the  beat  author- 
ity) one  of  those  among  the  kniglits  and  eaqnirea 
of  honour,  who  are  repreaented  by  Holinahed  aa 
liaYiiig  iamed  Irom  the  tower  of  London  on 
couieera  apparelled  for  the  justea,  accompanied  by 
ladiaa  of  bonoor,  leading  every  one  a  knight,  with 
m  chain  of  gold,  paasing  through  the  streela  of 
London  into  Smithfield,  on  Sunday,  at  three 
o'clock  m  the  afternoon,  being  the  fint  Sunday 
after  Miehaelmaa,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  King 
Ricbafd  the  Second.  TUb  fhmily  once  enjoyed 
Iaf)ge  pooMunooa,  but,  like  othen,  have  lost  them 
10  the  progreaa  of  am.  Their  blood,  however, 
remains  to  them  weU  aaceitained;  and  they  may 
bope,  m  the  revolution  of  eventi,  to  recover  that 
nik  in  society  ibr  which,  in  modem  timea, 
fbrtoao  aeeus  to  be  an  indispensable  requisite.^ 
Boswrlxm  [Mr.  Humphry  died  m  1810,  at 
68.  His  **  eminence  **  aa  a  painter  was  a  good- 
aaturod  error  of  Mr.  Boswell'B. — En.] 

*  6on  of  Bfr.  Samuel  nitenon,  easiaeDt  Ibr  Ui 
fcnowlodgs  of  books. — ^Boewai.L.    fSse  oMle,  p. 


itnde  for  vonr  fitvovn.    I  am,  lir,  your 
most  bumUe  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHifsoK." 

['<DR.   JOHNSON  TO   MISS    REYNOLDS. 

*<  iSth  April,  17U. 

"Dkar  madam, — I  am  not  yet  ^^ 
able  to  wait  on  you,  but  I  can  do    Sg|£' 

?mr  business  commodiously  enough, 
ou  must  send  me  the  copy  to  show  the 
printer.  If  vou  will  come  to  tea  this  after- 
noon, we  wiH  talk  together  about  it  Pray 
send  me  word  whether  you  will  come.  1 
am,  madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHnaoH."] 

"to   OZIAS   HUMPHRY,    B8^. 

*«smMajr,  nt4. 

**  SiR^ — ^I  am  very  much  obliged  by  vour 
civilities  to  my  godson,  but  must  beg  of  yon 
to  add  to  them  the  favour  of  permitting 
him  to  see  you  paint,  that  he  may  Know  how 
a  picture  is  begun,  advanced,  and  completed. 

"  If  he  mav  attend  you  in  a  few  or  your 
operations,  I  hope  he  will  show  that  the 
benefit  has  been  pronerly  conferred,  both  by 
his  proficiency  and  hia  gratitude.  At  least 
I  shall  consider  you  as  enlarging  your  kind- 
ness to,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

''Sam.  JoHHSOii." 


CI 


TO   THE   REVEREND    DR.    TAYLOR, 


ASHBOITRNE. 
*«  London,  Eaatar-ICoaday,  tSth  April,  1714. 

"  Dear  sir, — ^What  can  be  the  reason 
that  I  hear  nothing  from  you?  I  hope  no- 
thing disables  you  from  writing.  What  I 
have  seen,  and  what  I  have  felt,  gives  me 
reason  to  fear  every  thing.  Do  not  omit 
givinflf  me  the  comfort  of  knowing,  that  aA 
ter  all  my  losses,  I  have  yet  a  friend  left. 

"  I  want  every  comfort  Mv  life  is  very 
solitarv  and  very  cheerless.  Though  it  has 
pleased  God  wonderfully  to  deliver  me  from 
the  dropsv,  I  am  yet  very  weak,  and  have 
not  passed  the  door  since  the  13th  oi  D^ 
cemner.  I  hope  for  some  help  from  warm 
weather,  which  will  surely  come  in  time. 

"  I  could  not  have  the  consent  of  the  phy- 
sicians to  go  to  church  yesterday;  I  there- 
fore recei^^  the  holy  sacrament  at  home, 
in  the  room  where  I  communicated  with 
dear  Mrs.  Williams,  a  little  before  her 
death.  01  my  friend,  the  approach  of 
death  is  very  dreadful!  I  am  afraid  to 
think  on  that  which  I  know  I  cannot  avoid. 
It  is  vain  to  look  round  and  roond  for  that 
help  which  cannot  be  had.  Yet  we  hope 
ana  hope,  and  fancy  that  he  who  has  lived 
to-day  may  live  to-morrow.  But  let  us 
learn  to  derive  our  hope  only  from  God. 

<<  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  be  kind  to  one 
another.  I  have  no  friend  now  living  bat 
you^  and  Mr.  Hector,  that  was  the  friend 

*  Thia  ftieod  of  Johnsoa's  yeatb  sainved  him 
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of  my  youth.  Do  not  negflect,  deer  sir, 
youTB  affectionately,    '^  Sam.  Johhbon." 

["to   MRS.    THRALE. 

"^  LMdon,  lAth  Ajnil,  1784. 

LAtera,  "  Yesterday  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
▼oi.  u.  giving  another  dinner  to  the  re- 
p.  861-7.  mainder  of  the  old  cluh.  We  used 
to  meet  weekly  about  the  year  1750,  and 
we  were  as  cheerful  as  in  former  times:  on- 
ly I  could  not  make  auite  so  much  noise; 
m  since  the  paralytick  affliction,  my  voice 
is  sometimes  weak. 

"Metcalf  and  Crutchley,  without  know- 
ing each  other,  are  both  members  of  parlia- 
ment for  Horsham  in  Sussex.  Mr.  Cator  is 
chosen  for  Ipswich. 

**  But  a  sick  man's  thoughts  soon  turn 
back  upon  himself.  I  am  still  very  weak, 
though  my  appetite  is  keen,  and  my  diges- 
tion potent;  and  I  gratify  myself  more  at 
table  than  ever  I  did  at  my  own  cost  before. 
I  have  now  an  inclination  to  luxury  which 
even  your  table  did  not  excite;  for  till  now 
ray  taik  was  more  about  the  dishes  than  my 
ihaughtt,  I  remember  you  commended  me 
for  seeming  pleased  with  my  dinners  when 
you  had  r^uced  yoar  table.  I  am  able  to 
tell  you  with  great  veracity  that  I  never 
knew  when  the  reduction  began,  nor  should 
have  known  that  it  was  made  had  not  you 
told  me.  I  now  think  and  consult-  to-day 
what  I  shall  eat  to-morrow.  This  disease 
will  likewise,  I  hope,  be  cured.  For  there 
are  other  things — ^how  different! — which 
ought  to  predominate  in  the  mind  of  such  a 
man  as  I :  but  in  this  world  the  body  will 
have  its  part;  and  my  hope  is,  that  it  shall 
have  no  more-*my  hope,  but  not  my  confi- 
dence; I  have  only  the  timidity  of  a  chris- 
tian to  determine,  not  the  wisdom  of  a  sto- 
ick  to  secure  me.'' 

«*  Lomhm,  I9th  April,  1784. 

**  I  received  this  morning  your  magnifi- 
cent fish,  and  in  the  afternoon  your  apolo- 
Br  for  not  sending  it.  I  have  invitee!  the 
ooles  and  Miss  Burney  to  dine  upon  it  to- 
morrow. 

^<  The  club  which  has  been  lately  insti- 
tuted is  at  Sam's;  and  there  was  I  when  I 
was  last  out  of  the  house.  But  the  people 
whom  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  are  the  rem- 
nant of  a  little  club  ^  that  used  to  meet  in 
Ivy-lane  about  three  and  thirty  years  ago, 
>out  of  which  we  have  lost  Hawkesworth 
and  Dyer — ^the  rest  are  yet  on  this  side  the 
grave." 

*<  London,  2i«t  April,  1784. 
"  I  make  haste  to  send  you  intelligence, 
which,  if  I  do  not  flatter  myself,  you  will 

■omewhat  more  than  three  yean,  haviog  died 
February  19,  1788. — ^Malonk. 
*  [See  anttt  vol.  i.  p.  75. — ^Eo.] 


not  receive  without  some  degree  of  pletsvra. 
AAer  a  confinement  of  one  huiidred  tnl 
twenty-nine  days,  more  than  the  third  Dtrt 
of  a  year,  and  no  inconsiderable  part  orfco* 
man  life,  I  this  day  returned  thanks  to  God 
in  St.  Clement's  cnurch  for  my  recovery;  a 
recovery,  in  rov  seventy-fiAh  year,  from  t 
distemper  which  few  in  the  vigour  of  youth 
are  known  to  surmount ;  a  recovro ,  of 
which  neither  myself,  my  friends,  nor  mj 
physicians,  had  any  hope;  for  though  tliey 
flattered  me  with  some  continuance  of  life, 
they  never  supposed  that  I  could  cease  to 
be  dropsical.  The  dropsy,  however,  a 
quite  vanished:  and  the  asthma  so  mocb 
mitigated,  tliat  I  walked  to-day  with  a  loorr 
easy  respiration  than  I  have  known,  1  thioii. 
for  perhaps  two  years  past.  1  hope  the 
mercy  that  lightens  my  days  will  wBsaSi  me 
to  use  them  well. 

"The  Hooles,  Miss  Bumey,  and  Nt& 
Hall  (Wesley's  sisterV  feasted  yestenUv 
with  me  verv  cheerfully  on  your  noble  a^- 
mon.  Mr.  Allen  could  not  come,  and  I  sest 
him  a  piece,  and  a  great  tail  is  stiU  left 

"  Dr.  Brocklesby  forbids  tlie  club  at  pre» 
sent,  not  canng  to  venture  the  chillness  f^ 
the  evening;  but  I  purpose  to  show  mj 
self  on  Saturday  at  the  Academy's  fca^t^ 
I  cannot  publish  my  return  to  *the  vtotd 
more  eflectually;  for,  as  the  Frencbmaxi 
says,  taut  le  monde  $y  trmmera, 

*'  For  this  occasion  fordered  some  ck^tLes; 
and  was  told  by  the  tailor,  that  when  he 
brought  me  a  sick  dress,  he  never  exprcini 
to  make  me  any  thing  of  any  other  bi^ 
My  recovery  is  indeed  wonderful." 

"  Loodoo,  »ch  April,  ITU. 

"  On  Saturday  I  showed  myself  a^ain  ^> 
the  living  world  at  the  £xhibil]Oo:  m^jri 
and  splendid  was  the  company,  but,  like  tin 
Doge  of  Genoa  at  Paris,  I  admired  nodluar 
but  myself.  I  went  up  all  the  stairs  to  the 
pictures  without  stopping  to  rest  or  t» 
breathe, 

*  In  all  the  msdnaw  of  sapeirfliuMa  bealtk.* 


"  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  promised  to 
be  there  ;  but  when  we  had  waited  an  bDs* 
and  a  half,  sent  us  word  that  he  couU  »^ 
come. 

<<  Mrs.  Davenant^  called  to  par  me  a 
guinea,  but  I  gave  two  for  you.  V^^Vksteve 
reasons  you  have  for  frugality,  h  is  s^ 
worth  while  to  save  a  guinea  •  y««r  hj 
withdrawing  it  from  a  publick  chmtity. 

"  Mr.  Howard  called  on  me  a  few  ^jns 
ago,  and  gave  me  the  new  ediboD»  mcK^ 


'  [The  Exhibitioa  dinner  of  lbs  Rojal 
—En.] 

'  [Probably  a  ooaiia  of  Mis.  Tbnla'K 
Lyneh  SafaHbwy  Cotton,  manied  to  Jlz.  D««»> 
nant,  who  aftarwaidi  aMamed  the 
and  was  created  a  baronel. — ^En.] 
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eBlargedyOf  his  Aeeount  of  Priaoiuu  He 
has  mtn  to  survey  the  prisons  on  the  conr 
tincDt ;  and  in  Spain  he  tried  to  penetrate 
the  dungeons  of  the  Inquistion,  but  his  cu- 
riosity was  very  imperfectly  gratified.  At 
Madrid)  they  shut  him  quite  out ;  at  Val- 
ladolid,  they  showed  him  some  public 
rooniB." 

'^TO  BIRS.   LUCT  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 

**  London,  96tli  April,  1784. 

*<  Mt  dear, — 1  write  to  you  now,  to  tell 

fou  that  I  am  so  far  recovered  that  on  the  SI  st 
went  to  church  to  return  thanks,  afler  a 
confinement  of  more  than  four  lon^  months. 

<*  My  recovery  is  such  as  neither  myself 
nor  the  physicians  at  all  expected,  and  is 
such  as  that  very  few  examples  have  been 
known  of  the  like.  Join  with  me,  my  dear 
love,  in  returning  thanks  to  God. 

''  Dr.  Vysehas  been  with  (me)  this  even- 
ing; he  tells  me  that  you  likewise  have 
been  much  disordered,  but  that  you  are 
now  better.  I  hope  that  we  shall  some 
time  have  a  cheerful  interview.  In  the 
mean  time  let  us  pray  for  one  another.  I 
am,  madam,  your  humble  servant, 

<<  Sam.  Johhson." 

["   DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

"Bolt-court,  90th  April,  1784. 

"Dear  madam, — ^Mr.  Allen  has 
23^'    looked  over  the  papers  ^  and  thinks 
that  one  hundred  copies  will  come  to 
five  pounds. 

"  rif^y  will  cost  41.  10«.,  and  five  and 
twenty  will  cost  4/.  5«.  It  seems  therefore 
scarcely  worth  while  to  print  fewer  than  a 
hundred.  , 

'<  Suppose  you  printed  two  hundred  and 
fiAy  at  6/.  lOi.,  and,  without  any  name, 
tried  the  sale,  which  may  be  secretly  done. 
You  would  then  see  the  opinion  of  the  pub- 
lick  without  hazard,  if  nobody  knows  but  I. 
If  any  body  else  is  in  the  secret,  you  shall 
not  have  my  consent  to  venture.  I  am, 
dear  madam,  your  most  afiectionate  and 
most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."] 

What  follows  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
hi«  gentleness  and  complacency  to  a  yonng 
lately,  his  god«child,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
hi«  friend  Mr.  Lanffton,  then,  I  think,  iu 
her  aeventh  year.  He  took  the  trouble  to 
ivrite  it  in  a  large  round  hand,  nearly  resem- 
bling^  printed  characters,  that  she  might 
have  the  Batisfaction  of  reading  it  herself. 
TUe  orig^inal  lies  before  me,  but  shall  be 
faithfully  restored  to  her;  and  I  dare  say 
sriU  he  preserved  by  her  as  a  jewel,  as  long 
>g  fthe  bves. 

>  £Perbapa  Mm  Reynolds's  <*Eany  on  Taste.*' 
r,  p.  807.  BIf.  Botfwell  was  probably 
in  saying  that  it  had  been  printed. — Ed.] 


'*  TO   MI88  JANB    LANGTON,    IN  ROCHKS* 

TER,  KENT. 

*«  May  10,1784. 

"  Mt  dearest  miss  jenwt,— I  am  sorry 
that  your  pretty  letter  has  been  so  long 
without  being  answered ;  but,  when  1  am 
not  pretty  well,  I  do  not  always  write  plain 
enough  for  young  Isdies.  I  am  glad,  my 
dear,  to  see  that  you  write  so  well,  and 
hope  that  you  mind  your  pen,  your  book, 
and  your  needle,  for  tney  are  all  necessary. 
Your  books  will  give  you  knowledge,  and 
make  you  respected  ;  and  your  needle  will 
find  you  useful  employmentjwhen  vou  do  not 
care  to  read.  Wnen  you  are  a  little  older, 
I  hope  you  will  be  very  diligent  in  learning 
aritlunetick ;  and,  above  all,  that  through 
your  whole  life  you  will  carefully  say  your 
prayers  and  read  your  Bible.  I  am,  my 
dear,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson.*' 

On  Wednesday,  May  5, 1  arrived  in  Lou* 
don,  and  next  morning  had  the  pleasure  to 
find  Dr.  Johnson  greatly  recovered.  I  but 
just  saw  him  ;  for  a  coach  was  waiting  to 
carry  him  to  Islington,  to  the  house  of  his 
friend  the  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  where 
he  went  sometimes  for  the  benefit  of  good 
air,  which,  notwithstanding  his  having  for* 
merly  laughed  at  the  general  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  he  now  acknowledged  was  con* 
ducive  to  health. 

One  morning  afterwards,  when  I  found 
him  alone,  he  communicated  to  me,  with 
solemn  earnestness,  the  very  remarkable 
circumstance  [alluded  to  so  oflen  in  the  pre- 
ceding letters]  which  had  happened  in  the 
course  of  his  illness,  when  he  was  much 
distressed  by  the  dropsy.  He  had  shut 
himself  up,  and  employed  a  day  in  particu- 
lar exercises  of  religion,  fasting,  humiliation^ 
and  prayer.  On  a  sudden  he  obtained  ex* 
traordinary  relief,  for  which  he  looked  up 
to  Heaven  with  grateful  devotion.  He 
made  no  direct  inference  from  this  fact;  but 
from  his  manner  of  telling  it,  I  eouki  per* 
ceive  that  it  appeared  to  him  as  something 
more  than  an  incident  in  the  common  course 
of  events.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no 
difficulty  to  avow  that  cast  of  thinking, 
which,  by  many  modem  pretenders  to 
wisdom,  is  called  iuper»Utiou$.  But  here 
I  think  even  men  of  dry  rationality  may 
believe,  that  there  was  an  intermediate  ^ 
interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
that "  the  fervent  prayer  of  this  righteous 
man  "  availed  3. 

'  [So  in  all  tiie  editions,  though  the  msanhig 
of  the  term  intermediate  does  not  seem  quite 
clear.  Perhaps  Mr.  Boswell  may  have  meant 
immediate.  — ^Ed.  ] 

*  Upon  this  faibject  there  is  a  very  fair  and 
judicious  remark  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Abemethy,  la 
the  fint  edition  of  the  Biagraphia  Britmmica^ 


n  l>ettei  TiLi  of  ha 
e  of  FilziM- 
■T  M&ij  UMTt,  (hat  the  belief 
^^^fnrMwra  is  rounded  upon  nch 

a(i>^  "l^,  thenlbn,  be  wke  to  renonace  an 
i*^^^  mSu^  ■)  Snn  s  mipport  lo  the  aoni 
,aiii^  ^H(M  wherein  «be  ituxli  in  roost  need 


w^^  tf  IM  nan,  u  mn 
fflO"^  Ibea." — BoawBLi- 
''Tjymrdi  Geoenl  Vallanc;;  an  inpttuooi 
'w  wnewhat  of  %  nmnirir  m  Irab  ut- 
■1^    He  died  in  1812,  eet  93.— Ed.] 


,  fAilbiiali 


>g  thiDuch 


Che  pi 


^  AUaiTUic  puagruih  appanrad  in  Ibe  dailj 
iImi:  "  Dud,  on  Wedneida;,  26th  Jaunar?, 
j^,  It  hii  booM  in  PoRliDd-plue,  Id  the  aibt;- 
liith  yen  of  his  age,  Richard  PaolJoddral,  Eeo., 
r.  R.  9-,  F.  A.  8.,  D.  C.  L.,  formerlj  M,  P.  for 
^  borough  of  Seaford,  deputy  liealeaaiit,  and 
one  orhB  mijoily'*  JDBticea  of  the  peace  for  iha 
ceoMies  of  Oxford,  Deitn,  Noriblk,  and  Middle- 
■ax.  It  BUf  be  raeorded  ta  an  aliDOil  nnprece' 
danted  ntMuoe,  that  Bfr.  Joddrel  bad  )i««d  to  b« 
in  poaaonan  of  ha  patemal  eMaM*  e^bl;  yean, 
hie  lathe*  bniag  Hui  at  as  Mitj  age  in  1791. 
"  '      -   '    t  EtoBBMl  Oxfbid,  and  iGa- 

■a  anlbaoi  of  die  •  IlhMn- 


Inh.    Having  miti 
,  melaBcb^  to 


labte,  of  lata 
1  ftcohiea.  and 
k  had  beoonie  necaHaiy,  fiom  iaaidiona  attempta 
made  on  hia  impund  nndetitaoding,  to  tbiot* 
legal  protection  aionnd  bit  penon  and  nopertj. 
*■    "     ■  y  h«  eldest 


,  /  n«  worry  to  obwrre  Lmd  Moabodda 
amid  nay  eonUDnDtcition  with  Dr.  Joho- 
aoB.  1  flattered  myseir  thai  I  had  nude 
diem  very  good  friends ;  but  nnhappilv  hit 
lordship  hnd  rMumed  and  cherished  a  th>- 
lent  prejudice  agaiost  m^  illustriotu  friend, 
to  woom  I  must  do  the  justice  lo  nay,  Ihme 
was  on  his  part  not  the  least  anger,  bat  a 

rid-humoured  Bportiveness.  Nay,  thon^ 
knew  of  bis  lordship's  indispoatioa  lo- 
wank  him,  he  was  even  kindly ;  as  ap- 
pealed froo  hia  inqairinff  of  me,  aiW  him, 
by  an  abbreviation  of  his  name,  "VFeU, 
how  doe«  JSomijf  1 " 

On  Satnrdav,  May  IS,  I  dined  with  bin 
at  Dr.  Broeklesby^,  where  were  CokwH 
""""  -  ■•  "  '  7, aDdthat«««r-cherfL 
'eTBynes,  mpaOteeatj 
[Indeed  his  fnendi  -^ 
t  were,  celebrated  hia 
recovery  by  a  ronnd  of  dinners ;  fat  bt 
wrote  on  the  ISth  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 

Now  I  am  bndten  looae,  my  um, 
ids  seem  witlins  enoneh  to  see  ^^  ■■ 
On  Monday  I  dined  mth  Pai*-  f-**^ 
dise  :  Tuesday,  Ho(de  ;  Wednesday,  Dr. 
Taylor;  to-daywith Joddrel;  Fridny.Mn. 
Garrick  ;  Saturday,  Dr.  BnxJUesby  ;  Mxt 
Monday,  Dilly."] 

Of  these  days,  and  others  on  whicft  I  sav 
him,  1  have  no  memorials,  except  the  gvs- 
eral  reeoilection  of  his  being  aUe  and  aat> 
mated  in  converaadon,  and  appearing  to  re- 
lish societv  SB  mueh  as  the  youngest  laaa. 
I  find  only  these  three  amaU  partirolsn : 
When  apeiBon  waa  mentioaed,  who  nii, 
I  have  Qved  fifty-one  years  in  diis  world 
with<nt  having  bad  ten  minnies  of  tuessi- 
m;"  he  exclaimed,  "Tbemanwhosayi 
lies  :  he  attempta  to  impoae  OH  hnmaa 
credulity."  The  Biatmp  of  F.ietrr  in  viii 
observed,  that  men  were  very  diSercnL 
His  lordahip^  manner  waa  not  impreasivr, 
and  1  lesntt  afterwards,  that  Johnaon  did 
not  find  out  that  the  peison  «rbo  talked  k> 
him  was  a  pndatt  ;  if  he  had,  I  donbt  w* 
thftt  he  wonld  have  treated  him  with  mem 
respect ;  for  once  talking  of  Georig*  PsabD- 
anssar,  whom  he  reverenced  Ibrhia  paety,  be 
aaid,  ■■  I  should  as  soon  think  of  coatisditt- 
ing  a  lHBb(^."  Oaeof  thecoaipuiy^pto- 
voked  him  greatly  bj  doing  what  be  coaid 
least  of  all  ba«r,  wludi  wm  qnatiag  sone- 
thiog  of  his  own  wiilimi,  against  what  be 
then  muntaincd.  "  What,  vi,"  ehed  the 
gentleman,  "do  yoa  say  to 


a  of  laaac  Hawkina  Browne,  the  (alher,) 
Hja,  "  He  left  only  one  aon  hriund  him, 

'It  hiiiaelf,  a  wy  woithj  nod 
'     '  f  hii  &t£at'a 


Aoidbneiea 


poaMMd  of  many  of  h 


*  [Moat  probably  Vb.  BMweD  la H 

hat  mora  than  once  applied  tba  Mate  ^ 
from  Gibber  lo  JohoaBn't  iMolla  oa  kin. 
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Johnaon  finding  himself  thus  presented  as 
fiivJng  an  instance  of  a  man  who  had 
lived  without  uneasiness,  was  much  offend- 
ed, for  he  looked  upon  such  a  quotation  as 
unfair,  his  an|fer  hurst  out  in  an  unjustifia- 
ble retort,  insinuating^  that  the  gentleman's 
remark  was  a  sally  of  ehriety ;  *'  Sir,  there 
is  one  passion  I  would  advise  you  to  com- 
mand-; when  you  have  drunk  out  that  glass, 
(lo  n^t  drink  another."  Here  was  exempli- 
fied what  Goldsmith  said  of  him,  with  the 
aid  of  a  very  witty  image  from  one  of  Gib- 
ber's comedies:  '*  There  is  no  arguing  with 
Johnson  :  for  if  his  pistol  misses  me,  he 
knocks  you  down  with  the  but  end  of 
it." 

Another  was  this  :  when  a  gentleman  ^ 
of  eminence  in  the  literary  world  was  vio- 
lently censured  for    attacking  people   by 
anonymous  paragraphs  in  newspapers,  he, 
from  the  spint  of  contradiction,  as  I  thought, 
took  up  his  defence  and  said,  <<  Come,  come, 
this  is  not  so  terrible  a  crime ;  he  means 
only  to  vex  them  a  little.    I  do  not  say 
that  I  should  do  it;  but  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  him  and  me :  what  is  fit 
for  HephsBstion  is  not  fit  for  Alexander." 
Another,  when  I  told  him  that  a  young  and 
handsome    countess  had  said  to  me,  "  1 
should  think  that  to  be  praised  by  Dr.  John- 
son would  make  one  a  tool  all  one's  life ;" 
and  that   I    answered,  "  Madam,  I  shall 
make  him  a  fool  to-day,  by  repeating  this  to 
him; "  he  said,  ^M  am  too  old  to  be  made  a 
fool ;  but  if  you  say  T  am  made  a  fool,  I 
shall  not  deny  it.    I  am  much  pleased  with 
a  compliment,  especially  from  a  pretty  wo- 
man." 

On  the  evenin|r  of  Saturday,  May  15, 
he  was  in  fine  spirits  at  our  Essex  Head 
C/ub.     He  told  us,  "  I  dined  yesterday  at 
Mrs.   Garrick's  with  Mrs.   Carter  3,  Miss 
Hannah  More,  and  Fanny  Burney.    Three 
such  women  are  not  to  be  found :  I  know 
not  where   I  could  find  a  fourth,  except 
Mrs.  Lennox,  who  is  superiour  to  them 
all."     BosviTELL.    "  What !  had  you  them 
all  to  yourself,  sir  .^"    Johnson.    "  I  had 
them  aj],  as  much  as  they  were  had  ;  but  it 
mig^ht   have   been  better  had   there  been 
more  cornpany  there."  Boswell.  "  Might 
not  Mrs.  Montague  have  been  a  fourth  ? " 
JoBXBOK.      *'  Sir,  Mrs.  Montague  does  not 
make  a  trade  of  her  wit ;  but  Mrs.  Montague 
is  a  very  extraordinary  woman  :  she  has  a 
constant  stream  of  conversation,  and  it  is 
aJwavs  impregnated  ;  it  has  always  mean- 
ing.**    Bos-fTiLL.    "  Mr.  Burke  has  a  con- 


'  [Mr.  George  SteeveiM.  See  ante,  vol.  i.  pp. 
2es,  and  520.— Ed.] 

*  This  learned  and  excellent  lady,  who  baa 
been  oileo  mentioned  in  these  votumes,  died  at 
her  house  iii  CUrges^treet,  Feb.  19,  1806,  in  her 
fighty^ninlh  year. — Malone. 
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stant  streain  of  conversation.'*  JoBirsoir. 
"  Yes,  sir  ;  if  a  man  were  to  go  by  chance 
at  the  same  time  with  Burke  under  a  shed, 
to  shun  a  shower,  he  would  sa)^  <  this  is  an 
extraordinary  man.'  If  Burke  should  so 
into  a  stable  to  see  his  horse  dressed,  tne 
ostler  would  say  « we  have  had  an  extraor- 
dinary man  here.' "  Boswell.  "  Foote 
was  a  man  who  never  failed  in  conversation. 
If  he  had  gone  into  a  stable—"  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  if  he  had  gone  into  the  stable,  the 
ostler  would  have  said,  here  has  been  a 
comical  fellow ;  but  he  would  not  have  re- 
spected him."  Boswell.  "  And,  sir,  tiie 
ostler  would  have  answered  him,  would 
have  given  him  as  ^ood  as  he  brought,  as 
the  common  saying  is."  Johnson.  *«  Yes, 
sir;  and  Foote  would  have  answered  the 
ostler.  When  Burke  does  not  descend  to 
be  merry,  his  conversation  is  very  superiour 
indeed.  There  is  no  proportion  between 
the  powers  which  he  shows  in  serious  talk 
and  in  jocularity.  When  he  lets  himself 
down  to  that,  he  is  in  the  kennel."  I  have 
in  another  placed  opposed,  and  I  hope  with 
success.  Dr.  Johnson's  very  singular  and 
erroneous  notion  as  to  Mr.  Burke's  pleasan- 
try. Mr.  Windham  now  said  k)w  to  me, 
that  he  differed  from  our  great  friend  in  this 
observation  ;  for  that  Mr.  Burke  was  oAen 
very  happy  in  his  merriment.  It  would  not 
have  been  right  for  either  of  us  to  have  con- 
tradicted Johnson  at  this  time,  in  a  society 
all  of  whom  did  not  know  and  value  Mr. 
Burke  as  much  as  we  did.  It  might  have  oc- 
casioned something  more  rough,  and  at  any 
rate  would  probab^  have  checked  the  ik>w 
of  Johnson's  good  humour.  He  called  to 
us  with  a  sudden  air  of  exultation,  as  the 
thought  started  into  his  mind,  "  O  f  Gentle- 
men, I  must  tell  you  a  very  great  thing. 
The  Empress  of  Russia  has  ordered  the 
*  Rambler '  to  be  translated  into  the  Russian 
language  ^  ;  so  I  shall  be  read  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wolga.  Horace  boasts  that  his 
fame  would  extend  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone ;  now  the  Wol^a  is  farther 
from  me  than  the  Rhone  was  from  Horace." 
Boswell.  *<  You  must  certainly  be  pleased 
with  this,  sir."  Johnson.  **  I  am  pleased, 
sir,  to  be  sure.  A  man  is  pleased  to  find  he 
has  succeeded  in  that  which  he  has  endea- 
voured to  do." 

One  of  the  company  mentioned  his  hav- 
ing seen  a  noble  person  driving  in  his  car- 
riage, and  looking  exceedingly  well,  not- 
withstanding his  great  age.  Johnson. 
*^  Ah,  sir,  that  is  nothing.     Bacon  observes 

'  *'  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  voL  L 

p.  S30. Bos  WELL. 

*  I  have  since  heard  that  the  report  was  not 
well  fonnded;  but  the  elation  discovered  by  John- 
son in  the  belief  that  it  was  troe  showed  a  noble 
ardour  for  literary  fame. — Boswell. 
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that  a  stout  healthy  old  man  ia  like  a  tower 
nBdermined." 

On  Sunday,  May  16, 1  found  him  alone  : 
be  talked  of  Mrs.  Thrale  with  much  con- 
cern, saying,  "  Sir,  she  has  done  every  thing 
wrong,  since  Thrale's  bridle  was  off  her 
neck ; "  and  was  proceeding  to  mention 
some  circumstances  which  have  since  been 
the  subject  of  public  discussion  i,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Doug- 
las, now  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Dr.  Douglas,  upon  this  occasion,  refuted 
a  mistaken  notion  which  is  very  common 
in  Scotland,  that  the  ecclesiastical  discipline^ 
of  the  church  of  England,  though  duly  en- 
forced, is  insuliksient  to  preserve  the  morals 
of  the  clergy,  inasmuch  as  all  delinquents 
may  be  screened  by  applealing  to  the  con- 
vocation, which  being  never  authorized  by 
the  king  to  sit  for  the  despatch  of  business, 
the  appeal  never  can  be  heard.  Dr.  Doug- 
las observed,  that  this  was  founded  upon 
iffnorance  ;  for  that  the  bishops  have  suf- 
&ient  power  to  maintain  discipline,  and 
that  the  sitting  of  the  convocation  was  whol- 
ly immaterial  in  this  respect,  it  being  not  a 
court  of  judicature,  but  hke  a  parliament,  to 
make  canons  and  regulations  as  times  may 
require. 

Johnson,  talking  of  the  fear  of  death,  said, 
**  Some  people  are  not  afraid,  because  they 
k>ok  upon  salvation  as  the  effect  of  an  ab- 
solute decree,  and  think  they  feel  in  them- 
selves the  marks  of  sanctification.  Others, 
and  those  the  most  rational  in  my  opinion, 
look  upon  salvation  as  conditional ;  and  as 
they  never  can  be  sure  that  they  have  com- 
jdied  with  the  conditions,  they  are  afraid." 

In  one  of  his  little  manuscript  diaries 
about  this  time  I  find  a  short  notice,  which 
marks  his  amiable  disposition  more  certain- 
ly than  a  thousand  studied  declarations. 
^  Aflernoon  spent  cheerfully  and  elegantly, 
I  hope  without  offence  to  God  or  man : 
though  in  no  holy  duty,  yet  in  the  general 
exercise  and  cultivation  of  benevolence." 

On  Monday,  May  17,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Dilly's,  where  were  Colonel  Vallan- 
cv,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr. 
Capel  Lofft,  who,  though  a  most  zealous 
whig,  has  a  mind  so  fuU  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  and  so  much  exercised  in  vari- 
ous departments,  and  withal  so  much  liber- 
ality, tnat  the  stupendous  powers  of  the  Ut- 
•rary  Goliath,  though  they  did  not  frighten 

^  [No  doubt  in  Baretti's  libeUoos  strictures  upon 
bar.    See  ante,  p.  67. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Experience  has  proved  that  in  many  iu- 
ftancfls  eccleBiastical  discipline  cannot  be  en&rced 
but  at  a  great  pecnniaiy  sacrifice  to  the  individual 
who  attempts  it,  and  without  tedious  and  vexatious 
delays.  To  provide  a  remedy  for  these  and  other 
evils  by ' '  inquiring  into  the  practice  and  proceedings 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts/*  a  commission  issued 
in  1829. — J.  H.  Marxland.] 


this  little  David  of  popular  inirit^coald  not 
but  excite  his  adroiratioD.    Then  wm  tko 
Mr.  Braithwaite  of  the  post<)ffice,  thtt  unii- 
ble  and  friendly  man,  who,  with  modest  ind 
unassuming  manners,  has  associited  vith 
many  of  the  wits  of  the  age.    Johoamvu 
very  quiescent  to-day  3.    Perhaps  too  I  vii 
indolent.     I  find  nothing  more  or  him  in  ny 
notes,  but  that  when  I  mentioMd  that  1 
had  seen  in  the  king's  library  iixtv>thm 
editions  of  my  favourite  Thomu  k  KcDpit, 
— amongst  which  it  was  in  eight  bngaago, 
Latin,  German,  French,  It^u,  SpimBh, 
English,  Arabick,  and  Armenian,— he  said 
he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  collect  maaT 
editions  of  a  book,  which  were  ail  theMme, 
except  as  to  Uie  paper  and  print  *,  he  wovid 
have  the  original  and  all  the  traaslatioBi, 
and  all  the  e£tions  which  had  any  TihatioQs 
in  the  text    He  approved  of  the  famooi 
collection  ofeditions  of  Horace  b^rDouflai^ 
mentioned  by  Pope,  who  is  said  to  faan 
had  a  closet  filled  with  them ;  and  he  add- 
ed, "  everv  man  should  try  to  collect  m 
book  in  that  manner,  and  present  it  to  a 
public  library." 

On  Tuesdayi  May  18,  I  saw  him  for  a 
short  time  in  tlie  morning.  I  told  him  tliat 
the  mob  had  called  out,  as  the  king  pMcd^ 
"  No  Fox,  no  Fox  !"  which  I  did  do!  like. 
He  said,  "  They  were  right,  mr."  I  taid, 
I  thought  not ;  for  it  seemed  to  he  maldif 
Mr.  Fox  the  king's  competitor.  Then  b^ 
ing  no  audience,  so  that  there  eonU  be  do 
triumph  in  a  victory,  he  fairly  a^freed  with 
me.  I  said  it  mignt  do  very  irett,  if  ex* 
plained  thus,  **  Let  us  have  no  Fox,"  ai- 
derstanding  it  as  a  prayer  to  his  majeitf 
not  to  appoint  that  gentieman  minister. 

On  Wednesday,  May  19, 1  aat  a  pertof 
the  evening  with  him,'bv  ourecl^ws.  I  ob- 
served, that  the  death  of  our  friends  might 
be  a  consolation  against  the  fear  of  our  own 
dissolution,  because  we  might  have  mne 

*  [He  probably  was  not  qaite  at  bk  ease  ia  (he 
company  of  Mr.  Capel  Lom,  if  he  cihtbiied,  « 
Mr.  Boswell  seems  to  hint,  any  of  hii  «h|g  imI> 
—Ed.] 

*  [The  mentwn  by  Pope,  (no  veiy  *fi^ 

one,)  is  in  the  following  fines  of  the  Dociad  tad 

the  sabjoioed  note : 

"  Bid  ne  wtOi  PoUto  sop,  as  wcO  m  ^\. 
There  all  the  leemed  ■bell  el  the  talwr  f"^ 
And  Doii(Ies  lend  hie  Mfl  obtuuiAim 

**  DougloM,  a  physician  of  giest  )maH  ^  ^ 
less  taste;  above  all,  cnrioos  in  whit  rdated  i» 
Horace;  of  whom  be  ooUscted  ever;  a^itM, 
translatran,  and  comment,  to  the  oanba  a 
several  hundred  volnmee.*' — Dwwiady  b.  ir- 1- 
392.  Dr.  Douglas  was  bom  m  ScolUad  is  1^> 
and  died  in  London  in  1742.  HepnblnhedasB 
medical  works. — £o.] 

*  [To  open  pariiamenL  The  Wetoia^ 
election  had  concluded  only  the  day  befoR  ■ 
favonr  of  Mr.  Fox,  whose  retoni,  howeTer,  «• 
delayed  by  the  reqaiaition  fiff  a  scntfiBy .—&>•] 
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friends  in  the  other  world  than  in  this.  He 
perhaps  felt  this  as  a  reflection  upon  his  ap- 
prehension as  to  death,  and  said,  with  heat, 
"  How  can  a  man  know  where  his  departed 
friends  are,  or  whether  they  will  he  his 
friends  in  the  other  world  ?  How  many 
friendships  have  you  known  formed  upon 
principles  of  virtue  ?  Most  friendships  are 
fonned  hy  caprice  or  hy  chance — mere  con- 
federacies in  vice  or  leagues  in  folly." 

We  talked  of  our  worthy  friend  Mr. 
Langton.  He  said,  "  I  know  not  who 
will  go  to  heaven  if  Langton  does  not. 
Sir,  I  could  almost  say  Sit  anima  mea  cum 
Langtono,**  I  mentioned  a  very  eminent 
friend^  as  a  virtuous  man.  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  sir  ;  hut  ■  has  not  the  evan- 
gelical virtue  of  Langton.    ,  I  am 

afraid,    would  not  scruple  to  pick  up  a 
wench." 

He  however  charged  Mr,  Langton  with 
what  he  thought  want  of  Judgment  upon  an 
interesting  occasion.  *'  When  I  was  ill," 
said  he,  ''I  desired  he  would  tell  me  sincere- 
ly in  what  he  thought  my  life  was  faulty. 
Sir,  he  brought  me  a  sheet  of  paper,  on 
which  he  had  written  down  several  texts 
of  Scripture  recommending  christian  chari- 
ty. And  when  I  questioned  him  what  oc- 
casion I  had  given  for  such  an  animadver- 
uon,  all  that  he  could  say  amounted  to  this, 
—that  I  sometimes  contradicted  people  in 
conversation.  Now  what  harm  does  it  do 
to  any  man  to  be  contradicted  ? "  Bos- 
WGLL.  ''  I  suppose  he  meant  the  manner 
of  doing  it ;  roughly  and  harshly."  John- 
soN.  «  And  who  is  the  worse  for  that  ? " 
BoswELz..  "It  hurts  people  of  weaker 
nerves."  Johnson.  <'  I  know  no  such 
weak-nerved  people."  Mr.  Burke,  to  whom 
I  related  this  conference,  said,  '*  It  is  well 
if,  when  a  man  comes  to  die,  he  has  no- 
thing heavier  upon  his  conscience  than 
having  been  a  little  rough  in  conversation." 

Johnson,  at  the  time  when  the  paper  was 
presented  to  him,  thouj^h  at  first  pleased 
with  the  attention  of  his  friend,  whom  he 
thanked  in  an  earnest  manner,  soon  ex- 
claimed in  a  loud  and  angry  tone,  "  What 
is  your  drift,  sir  ? "  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
pleasantly  observed,  that  it  was  a  scene  for 
a  comedy,  to  see  a  penitent  get  into  a  vio- 

*  [Aa  Mr.  Boawell  has  Mldom  applied  the  term 
"  eminent  friend"  except  either  to  Mr.  Barke  or 
Btr  Joehoa  Reynolds,  it  may  not  be  umecesBary 
Co  remind  the  reader  that  at  this  time  Mr. 
Burke  was  fifty-four  and  Sir  Joshaa  nxtj-two 
ytaa  of  age,  and  that  the  good  taste,  morals,  and 
mety  of  both,  (and  more  particularly  of  Mr. 
Burke,  a  married  man  of  exemplary  condoct — see 
ante,  p.  206),  forbid  oar  believing  that  either  of 
ihem  were  meant  in  this  paange.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  Mr.  Boawell  had  not  mentioned  so 
ofTenaave  an  allnsion,  or  bad  appropriated  it  to  the 
proper  object— En.] 


lent  pasaion  and  belabour  his  confessor. 
Afler  all,  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  as 
Mr.  Langton  was  seriouslv  requested  by 
Dt,  Johnson  to  mention  what  appeared  to 
him  erroneous  in  the  character  ofnis  friend, 
he  was  bound  as  an  honest  man  to  intimate 
what  he  really  thought,  which  .he  certainly 
did  in  the  most  delicate  manner;  so  that 
Johnson  himself,  when  in  a  quiet  frame  of 
mind,  was  pleased  with  it.  The  texts  sug- 
gested are  now  before  me,  and  I  shall  quote 
a  few  of  them.  **  Blessed  are  the  meek« 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth." — Matt 
V.  5. 

**  I  therefore,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord, 
beseech  you  that  ye  walk  worthy  of  the  vo- 
cation wherewith  ye  are  called,  with  all 
lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long-suffer- 
ing, forbearing  one  another  in  love."— 
Ephes,  V.  1,  3. 

"  And  above  all  these  things  put  on 
charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness." 
— Col,  iii.  14. 

"  Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind ; 
charity  envieth  not ;  charity  vaunteth  not 
itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  it- 
self unseemly,  is  not  easily  provoked.**— 
1  Car.  xiii.  4,  5. 

I  have  preserved  no  more  of  his  conver- 
sation at  the  times  when  I  saw  him  during 
the  rest  of  this  month,  till  Sunday,  the  30th 
of  May,  when  I  met  him  in  the  evening  at 
Mr.  Hoole^  where  there  was  a  large  com- 
pany both  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Sir 
James  Johnston  happened  to  say  that  he 
paid  no  regard  to  the  arguments  of  counsel 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  be- 
cause they  were  paid  for  speaking.  John- 
soir.  "Nay,  sir,  argument  is  argument. 
Tou  cannot  help  paymg  regard  to  their  ar- 
guments if  they  are  go<xi.  If  it  were  testi- 
mony, you  might  disregard  it,  if  you  knew 
that  it  were  purchased.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful image  m  Bacon  3  upon  this  subject : 
testimonv  is  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  long 
bow ;  the  force  of  it  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  hand  that  draws  it.  Argu- 
ment is  like  an  arrow  from  a  crossbow, 
which  has  equal  force  though  shot  by  a 
chUd3." 

'  Dr.  Johnson's  memory  deceived  him.  The 
passage  referred  to  is  not  Bacon's,  bat  Boyle's, 
and  may  be  fonod,  with  a  slight  Tariation,  in 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  under  the  word  Crossbow. 
~So  happily  selected  are  the  greater  part  of  the 
examples  in  that  incomparable  work,  that  if  the 
most  striking  passages  found  in  it  were  collected 
by  one  of  oar  modem  book-makers,  onder  the 
title  of  The  Beaaties  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  they 
woold  form  a  very  pleasing  and  popalar  volome. 
— Maloive. 

'  [The  anecdote,  as  Mr.  Markland  observes,  is 
somewhat  differently  told  by  Dr.  Moore  in  his  Lilb 
of  Smollet. — '*  In  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson, 
mention  is  made  of  an  observation  of  hb  respect- 
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He  had  dhied  that  day  at  Mr.  Hoole'8» 
and  Miss  Helen  Maria  Williams  being  ex- 
pected in  the  evening,  Mr.  Hoole  put  into 
his  hands  her  beautiful  "  Ode  on  the 
Peace  ^,"  Johnson  read  it  over,  andwhen  this 
elegant  and  accomplished  young  lady  ^  was 

ing  the  manner  in  which  aigoment  ouffht  to  be 
rated.  As  Mr.  Bocwell  has  not  recorded  this  with 
hie  usual  preeiaion,  and  aa  I  was  present  at  Mr. 
Hoole's  at  the  time  mentioned  by  Mr.  Boswell,  I 
shall  Here  insert  what  passed,  of  which  I  have  a 
perfect  recollection.  Mention  having  been  made 
that  coansel  were  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
Hoose  of  Commons,  one  of  the  company  at  Mr. 
Hoole*B  asked  Sir  James  Johnston  if  he  intended 
to  be  present  He  answered,  that  he  believed  he 
shonld  not,  because  he  paid  little  regard  to  the 
arguments  of  coansel  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  '  Wherefore  do  yon  pay  little  regard  to 
thair  sigumants,  sp?'  said  Dr.  Johnson.  '  Because,* 
repliod  Sir  James,  *  they  aigue  for  their  fee.* 
'  What  is  it  to  you,  sir,'  rejoined  Dr.  Johnson, 
'  what  they  aisne  for  ?  You  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  motive,  but  you  ought  to  weigh  their 
aigument.  Sir,  yoU  seem  to  confound  aigument 
with  assertion;  but  there  is  an  essential  distinction 
between  them.  Assertion  is  like  an  arrow  shot 
from  a  long  bow;  the  force  with  which  it  strikes 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  arm  that  draws  it 
But  argument  is  like  an  arrow  from  a  crossbow, 
which  has  equal  force  whether  shot  by  a  boy  or 
a  giant'  The  whole  company  was  struck  with 
the  aptness  and  beauty  of  this  iUustration ;  and 
one  of  them  said,  *Tluit  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  just  and  admirable  illustrations  that  I  ever 
heard  in  my  life.'  '  Sir,*  said  Dr.  Johnson, '  the 
iUostration  is  none  of  mine — ^you  will  find  it  in 
Bacon.'  " 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  Mr.  Boswell  thus  rather 
corroborated  than  corrected  by  a  person  who  pro- 
fesses superiour  precision.  The  substance  is  the 
same  in  both  accounts,  and  it  seems  to  the  Editor 
that  Mr.  Boswell  *s  narration  is  at  least  as  terse 
and  characteristic  as  Dr.  Moore's. — £o.] 

'  The  peace  made  by  that  very  able  statesman 
jibe  Earl  of  Sbelbume,  now  Marquis  of  Lansdown, 
which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  foundation 
of  all  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  since  that 
lime. — JBoswELL. 

'  In  the  first  edition  of  my  work,  the  epithet 
.amiable  was  given.  I  was  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  ^ke  it  out;  but  J  could  not  in  justice  suffer  it 
■to  remain,  after  this  young  lady  had  not  onl? 
written  in  favour  of  the  savage  anarchy  with 
which  France  has  been  visited,  but  had  (as  I 
bays  .been  informed  by  good  authority)  walked, 
without  h^rrour^  over  the  ground  at  the  Thuilleries 
when  it  vnu  strewed  with  tibe  naked  bodies  of 
the  faithful  Swiss  Guards,  who  were  barbarously 
inasBacred  for  having  bravely  defended,  against  a 
crew  of  ruffians,  the  monarch  whom  they  had 
taken  an  oaA  to  defend.  From  Dr.  Johnson  ahe 
could  now  expect  not  endearment,  but  repulsion. — 
3oswi:i«L.  [Miss  Williams,  like  many  other 
early  enthusiasts  of  the  French  revolution,  had 
latterly  altered  her  opinion  very  considerably, 
^bo  died  in  1828,  ict  66.— Ed.] 


presented  to  him,  he  took  her  by  the  haid 
in  the  meet  courteous  manner,  and  repeated 
the  finest  stanza  of  her  poem.  This  wu  tk 
most  delicate  and  pleasing  comphmeot  he 
could  pay.  Her  respectable  friend,  Dr. 
Kippis,  from  whom  I  had  this  aiwodote, 
was  standing  by,  and  was  not  a  little  grtti 
fied. 

Miss  Williams  told  me,  that  the  only 
other  time  she  was  fortunate  enoiif h  to  be 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  companv,  he  asked  her  to 
sit  down  by  him,  which  she  did ;  and  npoa 
her  inquiring  how  he  was,  he  answered, "  1 
amvervill  mdeed,  madam.  I  am  very  ill 
even  when  you  are  near  me ;  what  thooid 
I  be  were  you  at  a  distance  ? " 

I*'  DB.   JOHNSON    TO   MISS    RKTKOLDS. 

"  Madam, — You  do  me  wrong  by 
imputing  my  omission  to  any  captions  ^ 
punctiliousness.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
Sir  Joshua,  and,  when  I  do  see  him,  I  kaoa 
not  how  to  serve  you.  When  I  spoke  apoo 
your  affairs  3  to  him  at  Christmas,  I  receind 
no  encouragement  to  speak  again. 

"  But  we  shall  never  do  business  by  let- 
ters.   We  must  see  one  another. 

<<  I  have  returned  your  papers,  tod  bb 
glad  that  you  laid  aside  tlie  thought  ci 
printing  them.  I  am,  madam,  your  lUSt 
humble  servant,         <*  S4m.  Jomfsov."] 

He  had  now  a  great  desire  to  go  to  Ox- 
ford, as  his  first  jaunt  after  his  iiiness.  W^ 
talked  of  it  for  some  days,  and  I  had  pntt* 
ised  to  accompany  liim.  He  was  impttiest 
and  fretful  to-night,  because  I  did  not  it 
once  agree  to  go  with  him  on  Thurediy. 
When  I  considered  how  ill  he  had  be«, 
and  what  allowance  should  be  made  for  tin: 
influence  of  sickness  upon  his  temper,  I  r^ 
solved  to  indulge  him,  though  with  saae 
inconvenience  to  myself,  as  I  wished  to  it- 
tend  the  musical  meeting  in  honour  of  Hi> 
del,  in  Westminster-Abbey,  on  the  folto*- 
ing  Saturday. 

[**T0    MRS.   TBRALK. 

"Umdoa.ltoya**'^ 

"  I  have  one  way  or  other  been  iivn, 
disai)pointed  hitherto  of  that  change  ^^ 
of  air  from  which  I  think  some  '^^^.i 
lief  may  possibly  be  obtained;  but  Bosweu 
and  I  have  settled  our  resolution  to  go  to 
Oxford  on  Thursday.  But  since  I  wa*  « 
Oxford,  my  convivial  friend  Dr.  Edwrfl* 
and  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Wheetei  «« 
both  dead,  and  my  probabilities  of  pic«^ 
are  very  much  diminished.  ^^"'^Tv  j 
so  many  are  taken  away,  have  I  heen  w 
spared  f    I  hope  that  I  may  be  fitter  to  die. 


*  [Probably  oforn  similar  to  thsl 
ante,  p.  202.~£d.] 
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"  How  ioor  we  shall  stay  at  Oxford,  or 
what  we  ^au  do  when  we  leave  it,  neither 
Bozzy  nor  I  have  settled :  he  is  for  his  part 
resolved  to  remove  his  family  to  London, 
and  try  his  fortune  at  the  English  bar:  let 
us  all  wish  him  success."] 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  diseases  and  pains, 
be  was  ever  compassionate  to  the  distresses 
of  others,  and  actively  earnest  in  procuring 
them  aid,  as  appears  from  a  note  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  of  June,  in  these  words: 

<<  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  for  some  relief  for 
a  poor  man,  to  whom  I  hope  I  have  given 
waat  I  can  be  expected  to  spare.  The  man 
unportones  me,  and  the  blow  goes  round. 
I  am  going  to  try  another  air  on  Thurs- 
day." 

[The  following  letter  from  Miss 
^'  Reynolds  shows  that  he  was  not  a 
solicitor  for  the  poor  of  his  own  acquaint- 
ance only.  It  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
aome  poor  woman  as  an  introduction  to  Dr. 
Johnson:] 

**  Dover^tMet.  July  9th. 

K^P'  ["  ^^  600D  SIR, — I  could  HOt  for- 
^^  bear  to  communicate  to  the  poor  wo- 
man the  hope  you  had  given  me  of  using 
yonr  interest  with  your  friends  to  raise  her 
a  little  sum  to  enable  her  to  see  her  native 
country  again;  nor  could  I  refuse  to  write 
a  line  to  procure  her  the  pleasure  of  the 
confirmation  of  that  hope. 

**  I  am,  and  always  have  heen^  very 
troublesome  to  you;  but  you  are,  and  ah 
ways  have  been,  very  good  to  your  obliged 
bumble  servant, 

"  Frances  Reynolds."] 

On  Thursday,  June  3,  the  Oxford  post 
coach  took  us  up  in  the  morning  at  Bolt- 
court    The  otner   two  passengers   were 
Mrs.  Beresford  and  her  daughter,  two  very 
ai^reeable  ladies  from  America:  they  were 
l^oiag  to  Worcestershire,  where  the^  then 
resided*    Frank  had  been  sent  by  his  mas- 
ter the  day  before  to  take  places  lor  us;  and 
1  Ibnnd  from  the  way-bill  that  Dr.  John- 
son had  made  our  names   be  put  down. 
Mrs.  Beresford,  who  had  read  it,  whispered 
me,  *<Is  this  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  ? "    I 
told  ber  it  was;  so  she  was  then  prepared 
to  listen.    As  she  soon  happened  to  men- 
tioD,  in  a  voice  so  low  that  Johnson  did  not 
liear  it,  that  her  husband  had  been  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  American  Congress,  I  cautioned 
tier  to  beware  of  introducing  that  subject,  as 
ashe  must  know  how  very  violent  Johnson 
^vras  against  the  people  of  that  country.    He 
-tJitked  a  great  deal;  but  I  am  sorry  1  have 
oreaerved  little  of  the  conversation.    Miss 
beresford  was  so  much  charmed,  that  she 
flMud  to  me  aside,  "  How  he  does  talk !    £v- 
^ry  sentence   is  an  essay."    She  amused 


herself  in  the  coach  with  knotting.  He 
would  scarcely  allow  this  species  of  employ- 
ment any  merit.  "  Next  to  mere  idleness 
(said  he),  I  think  knotting  is  to  be  reckoned 
in  the  scale  of  insignificance;  though  I  once 
attempted  to  learn  knotting  ^ :  Dempster's 
sister  (looking  to  me)  endeavoured  to  teach 
me  it,  but  I  made  no  progress." 

I  was  surprised  at  his  talking  without  re- 
serve in  the  publick  post-coach  of  the  state 
of  his  affairs:  "  I  have  (said  he)  about  the 
world  I  think  above  a  thousand  pounds, 
which  I  Intend  shall  afford  Frank  an  annu- 
ity of  seventy  pounds  a  year."  Indeed  his 
openness  with  people  at  a  first  interview 
was  remarkable.  He  said  ouce  to  Mr. 
Langton,  <^  I  think  I  am  like  Squire  Rich- 
ard 3  in  'The  Journey  to  London,'  /'m 
never  strange  in  a  strange  place,  ^  He  was 
truly  social.  He  strongly  censured  what  is 
much  too  common  in  £ngland  among  per- 
sons of  condition, — ^maintaining  an  absolute 
silence  when  unknown  to  eacn  other;  as, 
for  instance,  when  occasionally  brought  to- 
gether in  a  room  before  the  master  or  mis- 
tress of  the  house  has  appeared.  "  Sir,  that 
is  being  so  uncivilized  as  not  to  understand 
the  common  rights  of  humanity." 

At  the  inn  where  we  stopped  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly dissatisfied  with  some  roast  mut- 
ton which  we  had  for  dinner.  The  ladies, 
I  saw,  wondered  to  see  the  great  philoso- 
pher, whose  wisdom  and  wit  they  had  been 
admiring  all  the  way,  get  into  ill-humour 
from  such  a  cause.  He  scolded  the  waiter, 
saying,  "  It  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be :  it  is  ill- 
fed,  ill-killed,  ill-kept,  and  ill-drest." 

He  bore  thejourney  very  well,  and  seemed 
to  feel  himself  elevated  as  he  approached 
Oxford,  that  magnificent  and  venerable  seat 
of  learning,  orthodoxy,  and  toryism.  Frank 
came  in  the  heavy  coach,  in  readiness  to 
attend  him;  and  we  were  received  with  the 
most  polite  hospitality  at  the  house  of  his 
old  friend  Dr.  Adams,  Master  of  Pembroke 
College,  who  had  given  us  a  kind  invitation. 
Before  we  were  set  down,  I  communicated 
to  Johnson  my  having  engaged  to  return  to 
London  directly  for  the  reason  I  have  men- 
tioned, but  that  1  would  hasten  back  to  him 
again.  He  was  pleased  that  I  had  made  this 
journey  merely  to  keep  him  company.  He 
was  easy  and  placid,  with  Dr.  Adams,  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Adams,  and  Mrs.  Kennicot,  widow 

^  [See  ante^  p.  149,  n.;  bat  this  repetition  of 
tli6  name  renders  the  Editor  doubtful  as  to  the 
suggestion  made  in  that  note,  though  he  cannot 
discover  where  or  when  Dr.  Johnson  could  have 
been  so  familiarized  with  Mr.  Dempster's  family. 
—Ed.] 

'  [The  remark  is  made  by  Miss  Jenny,  and  not 
by  her  brother.  It  would  have  been  ill  suited  to 
one  who  was  originally  described  in  the  dramatis 
penonn  as  "a  mere  whelp.** — J.  II.  Mark- 
land] 
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of  the  learned  Hebnean  i,  who  was  here  on 
a  visit.  He  aoon  despatched  the  inquiries 
tliat  were  made  about  his  illness  and  recov- 
ery by  a  short  and  distinct  narrative,  and 
then  assuming^  a  gay  air,  repeated  from  Swift, 

**  Nor  think  on  oar  approaching  ills. 
And  talk  of  spectacles  and  pills.'* 

Dr.  Newton,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  hav- 
ing been  mentioned,  Johnson,  recollecting 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  censured 
by  that  prelate^,  thus  retaliated: — ^**  Tom 
knew  he  should  be  dead  before  what  he  has 
said  of  me  would  appear.  He  durst  not  have 
printed  it  while  he  was  alive."  Dr.  Adams. 
"  I  believe  his '  Dissertations  on  the  Prophe- 
cies'is  his  great  work."  JoHifsoN.  "Why, 
sir,  it  is  Tom^s  great  workj  but  how  far  it 
is  great,  or  how  much  of  it  is  Tom's,  are 
other  questions.  I  fancy  a  considerable  part 
of  it  was  borrowed."  Dr.  Adams.  "He 
was  a  very  successful  man."  Johnson. 
'*  I  don't  think  so,  sir.  He  did  not  get  very 
high.     He  was  late  in  getting  what  he  did 

fet;  and  he  did  not  get  it  by  the  best  means, 
believe  he  was  a  gross  flatterer." 
I  fulfilled  my  intention  by  going  to  Lon- 
don, and  returned  to  Oxford  on  Wednesday 

*  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  171. — Ed.] 
'  Dr.  Newton  in  hb  Account  of  his  own  Life, 
al\er  animadverting  upon  Mr.  Gibbon's  History, 
says,  **  Dr.  Johnson's  *  Lives  of  the  Poets  *  aflbrded 
more  amnseroent;  bat  candour  was  much  hurt 
and  offended  at  the  malevolence  that  predominates 
in  every  part.  Some  passages,  it  must  be  allowed, 
are  judicious  and  well  written,  but  make  not 
eufficient  compensation  for  so  much  spleen  and  ill- 
humour.  Never  was  any  biographer  more  sparing 
of  his  praise,  or  more  abundant  in  his  censures.  He 
seemingly  delights  more  in  exposing  blemishes, 
than  in  recommending  beouties;  slightly  passes 
over  excellences,  enlarges  upoq  impeifections, 
and,  not  content  with  his  own  severe  reflections, 
revives  old  scandal,  and  produces  large  quotations 
from  the  forgotten  works  of  former  criticks.  His 
reputation  was  so  high  in  the  repoblick  of  letters, 
that  it  wanted  not  to  be  raised  upon  the  ruins  of 
others.  But  these  essays,  instead  of  raising  a 
higher  idea  than  was  before  entertained  of  his 
understanding,  have  certainly  given  the  world  a 
worse  opinion  of  his  temper.  The  bishop  was 
therefore  the  more  surprised  and  concerned  for 
his  townsman,  for  he  respected  him  not  only  for 
hU  genius  and  learning,  but  valued  him  much 
for  tfte  more  amiable  part  of  his  character — 
his  humanity  and  charity,  his  morality  and 
religion,**  The  last  sentence  we  may  consider 
as  the  general  and  permanent  opinion  of  Bishop 
Newton;  the  remarks  which  precede  it  must,  by 
all  who  have  read  Johnson's  admirable  work,  be 
imputed  to  the  disgust  and  peevishness  of  old  age. 
I  wish  they  had  not  appeared,  and  tliat  Dr.  John- 
son had  not  been  provoked  by  them  to  express 
himself  not  in  respectful  terms  of  a  prelate  whose 
labours  were  certainly  of  considerable  advantage 
both  to  literature  and  religion. — Boswsi.i«. 


the  9th  of  June,  when  I  was  hi|^  to  find 
myself  again  in  Uie  same  agreeable  eireiett 
Pembroke  College,  with  the  comfortable 
prospect  of  making  some  stay.  Johom 
welcomed  my  return  with  more  than  onli. 
nary  glee. 

He  talked  with  great  regard  of  th«  Hon- 
ourable Archibald  Campbell,  whoK  ebine- 
ter  he  had  given  at  the  Duke  of  Aigyill  ti> 
ble  when  we  were  at  Inveniy',  lod  n 
this  time  wrote  out  for  me,  in  hii  own  hud, 
a  fuller  account  of  that  learned  and  tcdoi^ 
ble  writer,  which  I  have  publishtd  ia  Hi 
proper  place.  Johnson  made  a  icmaik  tlii 
evening  which  struck  me  a  good  deal  "I 
never  Tsaid  he)  knew  a  nonjuror  wboeoiU 
reason^."  Surely  he  did  not  mean  to  im 
that  faculty  to  many  of  their  writm-Ma 
Hickes,  Brett,  and  other  eminent  drriocs 
of  that  persuasion;  and  did  not  recollect 
that  the  seven  bishops,  so  justly  ceiebntid 
for  their  magnanimous  resistance  of  arbitia- 
ry  power,  were  yet  nonjuron^tothe  aet 
government.  The  nonjuring  deigy  of 
Scotland,  indeed,  who,  excepting  a  lev, 
have  lately,  by  a  sudden  stroke,  cot  off  lil 
ties  of  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Stoartiad 
resolved  to  pray  for  our  present  lawfvl  ton- 
reign  by  name,  may  be  thooght  to  bm 
confirmed  this  remark;  as  it  may  be  Hii, 

'  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hefarifai/'  ntt^ 
vol.  i.  p.  449. — BoswELL. 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Agntter  hasikvsatdiMvilk 
a  note  of  a  dialogae  between  Mr.  Jobs  HesitaH 
and  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  topick,  as  rebled  bj  Mi. 
Henderson,  and  it  is  evidently  so  antbcnack  ikaii 
shall  here  insert  it: — Hendekson.  "^^1"*  *• 
you  think,  sir,  of  WUliam  Uw?"  Johrioj. 
"  William  Law,  sir,  wrote  the  best  piettrfF^ 
renctick  divinity ;  but  William  law  wii »  «•• 
soner."  IIknderson.  "Jeremy  Colliet,w'*' 
Johnson.  "Jeremy  Collier  foflgbl  wiilMti 
rival,  and  therefore  could  not  daiin  tbe  yJC"?-^ 
Mr.  Ilenderson  mentioned  Ken  and  K«lti«»w; 
but  some  objections  were  made;  at  la^  kem 
"  llut,  air,  what  do  you  think  of  Lesley?"  ^^ 
SON.  "  Charles  Lesley  I  had  fi)i]gotlai.  1^ 
was  a  reasoner,  and  a  reasoner  whs  >s<y^*| 
be  reasoned  against.**—-Boswu.h.  jOsas 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Lesley,  Bi*JP . 
Clogher  in  Ireland.  He  was  educated  it  TmtJ 
College,  Dublin.  Tlmagh  zealoos  V^p^ 
and  King  Jameses  popish  measorei,  he  ^-. 
reconcile  his  conscience  to  tlje  oatia  "J/'TJ 
and  Mary,  and  so  became  a  "**"J"''*','v^ 
party  he  was  one  of  the  cliief  literaiy  aadthwwp^ 
supports  and  ornaments.  After  many  f^^  , 
exile,  he  returned  to  his  native  coantiT, «»  «f' 
in  1722,  at  his  own  house  at  Glaaloi^,  « J* 
county  of  Monaghan,  where  bis  de>ceiid«aft»^ 
continued  to  reside.  The  preseat  I*«'*^' ' ' 
Charles  Powell  Leslie,  his  great  graadwa, »  «r 
reseated  that  county  in  se^-eral  pariiameatt---'''^ 

»  [Mr.  RoflweU  ia  roislaken:  two  ^  "T 
bishops  (Uoyd,  of  St  Asaph's,  aad  WawaifJ 
were  not  nonjurora. — fjo.j 
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that  the  divine  iDdefeasible  hereditary  right 
which  they  professed  to  believe,  if  ever  true, 
mast  be  equally  true  still.  Many  of  my 
readers  will  be  surprised  when  I  mention 
that  Johnson  assured  me  he  had  never  in 
his  life  been  in  a  nonjuring  meeting-house. 
Next  morning  at  breakfast,  he  pointed 
out  a  passage  m  Savage's  ''  Wanderer,** 
spying  "These  are  fine  verses."  "If," 
Baid  he,  "  I  had  written  with  hostility  of 
^Varburton  in  my  Shakspeare,  I  should 
have  quoted  this  couplet: 

*  Here  Leamiag,  blinded  first,  and  then  beguiled, 
liooks  dark  as  Ignorance,  oa  Frenzy  wild.' 

You  see  they  'd  have  fitted  him  to  a  T," 
(smiling.)  Dr.  Adams.  "But  you  did 
uot  write  against  Warburton."  Johnson. 
**  No,  sir,  Ttreated  him  with  great  respect 
both  in  my  preface  and  in  my  notes  i." 

Mrs.  Kennicot  spoke  of  her  brother,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  who  had 
^ven  up  great  prospects  in  the  Church  of 
£ngland,  on  his  conversion  to  the  Roman 
CatnoHck  faith.  Johnson,  who  warmly 
admired  every  man  who  acted  from  a  con- 
scientious regard  to  principle,  erroneous  or 
not,  exclaimed  fervently,  "  God  bless  him." 

Mrs.  Kennicot,  in  confirmation  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  opinion  that  the  present  was  not 
worse  than  former  ages,  mentioned  that 
her  brother  assured  her  there  was  now  less 
infidelity  on  the  continent  than  there  had 
been  3;  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  less 
read.  I  asserted,  from  good  authority,  that 
Hume's  infidelitv  was  certainly  less  read. 
JoHKBON.  "All  infidel  writers  drop  into 
oblivion  when  personal  connexions  and  the 
lloridness  of  novelty  are  gone;  though  now 
and  then  a  ibolish  fellow,  who  thinks  he 
can  be  witty  upon  them,  ma^  bring  them 
ag«in  into  notice.  There  will  sometimes 
■tart  up  a  college  joker,  who  does  not  con- 
aider  that  what  is  a  joke  in  a  college  will 
not  do  in  the  world.  To  such  defenders  of 
reli^on  I  would  apply  a  stanza  of  a  poem 
which  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  some  oki 
collection: 

*  Henoelbith  be  <{aiet  and  agree, 
Each  kin  hia  empty  brother: 
ligioa  aeona  a  foe  like  thee. 
But  dreada  a  friend  like  t'  other.* 

The  point  is  well,  though  the  expression  is 
not  correct:  one,  and  not  fAee,  should  be 
opposed  to  V  other  \** 

[See  ante,  p.  271. — ^Ed.] 

*  [A  few  yean  afibrded  lamentable  evidence 
itow  utterly  miataken  was  thia  opinraa. — £d.] 

*  1  have  inaerted  the  atanza  aa  Jofanaon  repeated 
It  fjom  memory,  bat  I  have  aince  found  the  poem 
iteeir,  in  "  The  Fooadliog  Hoapital  for  Wit," 
printed  at  London,  1749.    It  is  aa  follows: 

ErtOEASl,  oeeationed  by  a  reiigioujf  ditpute  at  Bath. 

^  On  rMton,  fiuiii,  and  mystery  high. 
Two  wlia  harangue  the  table  *, 


On  the  Roman  Catfaolick  religion  he 
said,  "If  you  join  the  papists  externally, 
they  will  not  interrogate  you  strictly  as  to 
your  belief  in  their  tenets.  No  reasoning 
papist  believes  every  article  of  their  faith. 
There  is  one  side  on  which  a  good  man 
might  be  perauaded  to  embrace  it.  A  good 
man  of  a  timorous  disposition,  in  great 
doubt  of  his  acceptance  with  God,  and  pret- 
ty credulous,  may  be  glad  to  be  of  a  church 
where  there  are  so  many  helps  to  get  to 
heaven  4.  I  would  be  a  papist  if  I  could.  I 
have  fear  enough;  but  an  obstinate  ration- 
ality prevents  me.  I  shall  never  be  a  pa- 
pist»,  unless  on  the  near  approach  of  death, 
of  which  I  have  a  very  great  terrour.  I 
wonder  that  women  are  not  all  papists." 
BoswELL.  "  They  are  not  more  afraid  of 
death  than  men  are."  Johztbon.  <<  Be- 
cause they  are  less  wicked."  Da.  Adams. 
"  They  are  more  pious."  Johnsoii.  "  No, 
hang  'em,  they  are  not  more  pious.  A 
wicked  fellow  is  the  most  pious  when  he 
takes  to  it.     He  »11  beat  you  all  at  piety." 

He  argued  in  defence  of  some  of  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome.  As 
to  the  giving  the  bread  only  to  the  laity, 
he  said,  **  They  may  think,  that  in  what  is 
merely  ritual  6,  deviations  from  the  primi- 
tive mode  may  be  admitted  on  the  ground 
of  convenience;  and  I  think  they  are  as 
well  warranted  to  make  this  alteration,  aa 
we  are  to  substitute  sprinkling  in  the  room 
of  the  ancient  baptism  7.    As  to  the  invoca- 

B y  belierea  he  knows  not  why, 

twean  'ita  all  a  fiible. 

Peace,  coxcombs,  peace !  and  both  agree ! 

*  N ,  kiM  thy  empty  brother } 

Religion  laagha  at  foea  like  thee, 

And  dreads  a  friend  like  t*  other.**— -BoewsLi.. 

[The  diapatanta  alladed  to  in  thia  epigram  are 
anppoaed  to  have  been  Btntley  (the  aon  of  the 
doctor  and  the  friend  of  Walpole)  and  Bean  Abt A. 
—Ed.] 

^  [Thia  facility,  however  it  may,  in  their  last 
momenta,  delnde  the  timorona  and  credulooa,  ia, 
aa  Jeremy  Taylor  obaervea,  proporotinably  injnriona 
if  previously  calculated  npon.  When  addreaaing 
a  convert  to  the  Romiah  church,  he  aaya,  **  If  I 
had  a  mind  to  live  an  evil  life,  and  yet  hope  for 
heaven  at  last,  I  would  be  of  your  religion  above 
any  in  the  world.*' — fTorAr*,  vol.  zi.  p.  190. — 
Ed.] 

»  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  where  the  reference 
to  the  8d  Jone,  1784,  abould  have  been  to  this 
day,  the  10th.— Ed.] 

'  [The  Biahop  of  Feme  very  jnatly  obaervea, 
that  the  aacrament  is  not  merely  ritual.  Had  it 
been  an  institution  of  the  chmch  of  Rome,  they 
might  have  modified  it;  bat  it  waa  a  aolemn  and 
specific  ordinance  of  our  Saviour  himself,  which 
no  church  coald  jostifiably  alter. — ^Ed.] 

^  [The  Editor  does  not  recollect  any  scriptural 
anthority  that  primitive  baptism  should  necessarily 
be  by  immersion.  From  the  Acts,  ii.  41.,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  3000  persons  were  baptized  in 
Jerusalem  in  one  day,  and  the  jailor  of  Philippi 
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tion  of  saints,  he  said, ''  Though  I  do  not 
think  it  authorised,  it  appears  to  me,  that, 
*the  communion  of  saints'  in  the  Creed 
means  the  communion  with  the  saints  in 
heaven,  as  connected  with  'The  holy  Catho- 
lick  church  U' "  He  admitted  the  influ- 
ence of  evil  spiritB  upon  our  minds,  and 
said,  "  Nobody  who  believes  the  New  Tes- 
tament can  deny  it." 

I  brouffht  a  volume  of  Dr.  Hurd,  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester's  Sermons,  and  read 
to  the  company  some  passages  from  one  of 
them,  upon  this  text, "  Renst  the  Devil,  and 
he  will  fly  from  you."  James  iv.7.  I  was 
happy  to  produce  so  judicious  and  elegant  a 
supporter  ^  of  a  doctrine  which,  I  know  not 

and  his  family  were  baptized  hastily  at  night,  and, 

as  it  would  seem,  within  the  porlieos  of  the  primn 

(Acts,  xvi.  83).     These  baptisms  oonld  hardly 

have  been  by  immersion. — ^Ed.] 

*  Waller,  in  his  '*  Divine  Poesie,"  canto  fiiat, 

has  the  same  thonght  finely  expressed: 

*  The  church  triumphant  and  the  church  below 
In  aongt  ofpraiae  their  preaeat  union  Bhow: 
Their  joyi  are  Aill,  our  expectation  long ; 
la  life  we  diflbr,  but  we  join  in  long: 
Angela  and  we,  aMiated  by  thia  art. 
May  aing  together,  though  we  dwell  apart**— Bobwbll. 

'  The  sermon  thus  opens: — *<  That  there  are 
angels  and  spirits  good  and  bad;  that  at  the 
head  of  these  last  there  is  one  more  considerable 
and  malignant  than  the  rest,  who  in  the  form  or 
under  the  name  of  a  serpent  was  deeply  concerned 
in  the  fall  of  man,  and  whose  head,  as  the  pro- 
phetick  language  is,  the  Son  of  Man  was  one  day 
to  bruise;  that  this  evil  spirit,  though  that  proph- 
ecy be  ID  part  completed,  has  not  yet  received  his 
death's  wound,  but  is  still  permitted,  for  ends  un- 
searchable to  us,  and  in  ways  which  we  cannot 
particularly  explain,  to  have  a  certain  degree  of 
power  in  this  world,  hostile  to  its  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, and  sometimes  exerted  with  too  much  suc- 
cess; all  this  is  so  clear  from  Scripture,  that  no 
believer,  unless  he  be  first  of  all  spoiled  by  phi" 
losophy  atul  vain  deceit,  can  possibly  entertain 
a  doubt  of  it"  Having  treated  of  possessions, 
his  lordship  says,  *'  As  I  have  no  authority  to 
affirm  that  there  ar^  now  any  such,  so  neither 
may  I  presume  to  say  with  confidence  that  there 
are  riot  any."  "  But  then,  with  regard  to  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits  at  this  day  upon  the  bodies 
of  men,  I  shall  take  leave  to  be  a  great  deal  more 
peremptory. — (Then,  having  stated  the  various 
proofs,  he  adds),  All  this,  I  say,  is  so  manifest  to 
every  one  who  reads  the  scriptures,  that,  if  we 
respect  their  authority,  the  question  concerning 
the  reality  of  the  demoniack  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  men  is  clearly  determined."  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  these  are  not  the  words  of  an 
antiquated  or  obscure  enthusiast,  but  of  a  learned 
and  polite  prelate  now  alive;  and  were  spoken, 
not  to  a  vulgar  congregation,  but  to  the  Honour- 
able Society  of  Lincoln *s  Inn.  His  lordship  in 
this  sermon  explains  the  words  *'  deliver  us  from 
evil,"  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  signifying  a  re- 
quest to  be  protected  from  "  the  evil  one,*'  that 
is,  the  Devil.  This  is  weU  illustrated  in  a  short 
but  excellent  Commentary  by  my  late   worthy 


why,  shoahi,  in  thia  workl  of  imperieet 
knowledge,  and  therefore  of  wonder  and 
mystery  m  a  thousand  inftanceg,  beeootest* 
ed  by  some  with  an  unthinking  ttnniiM 
and  flippancy. 

After  dinner,  when  one  of  us  talkfd  of 
there  being  a  great  enmity  between  V^ 
and  Tory  : — ^Jorksok.  **  Why,  not  to 
much,  1  think,  unless  ^dien  they  coiDe  iaio 
competition  with  each  other.  There  is 
none  when  they  are  only  common  acquiiot- 
ance,  none  when  they  are  of  difTere&tBexai 
A  Tory  will  marry  into  a  Whig  family,  aad 
a  Whig  into  a  Tory  family,  without  itr 
reluctance.  But,  indeed,  m  a  matter  (A 
much  more  concern  than  political  teoeti, 
and  that  is  religion,  men  ana  women  do  oot 
concern  themselves  much  abotit  diffeirore 
of  opinion;  and  ladies  set  no  value  on  the 
moral  character  of  men  who  pay  their  ad- 
dresses to  them:  the  greatest  profiigale irii! 
be  as  well  received  as  the  man  of  tliegmt- 
est  virtue,  and  this  by  a  veiy  good  wofufl, 
by  a  woman  who  says  her  prayers  tbne 
times  a  day."  Our  ladies  endeavoufd  ta 
defend  their  sex  from  this  charge;  but  k 
roared  them  down !  "  No,  no,  a  lady  w^iJ 
take  Jonatiian  Wild  as  readily  as  St  X^ 
tin,  if  he  has  threepence  more;  and,  wbtt 
is  worse,  her  parents  will  give  her  lo  lua. 
Women  have  a  perpetual  envy  of  oorTion: 
they  are  less  vicious  than  we,  not  fron 
choice,  but  because  we  restrict  them;  ^tj 
are  the  slaves  of  order  and  faahinn;  that 
virtue  is  of  more  consequence  to  itt  this 
our  own,  so  far  as  concerns  thia  workL'' 

Miss  Adams  mentioned  a  gentlemio  i 
licentious  character,  and  said,  ^'  Sapp(K  1 
had  a  mind  to  marry  that  gen tlernas,  voiiU 
my  parents  consent?"  JoBiisox.  *'Vtti 
they  'd  consent,  and  you  'd  go.  You'd  p* 
though  they  did  not  coosenf  ^ 
Adams.  "  Perhaps  their  opposing  v^^ 
make  me  go."    Johnson.    "  0,  veiywi^- 

friend  the  Reverend  Dr.  Lort,  of  whom  it  >■! 
truly  be  said,  Multis  iUe  bonis  fiehUs  ko^ 
It  is  remarkable  that  Waller,  in  his  *'  Brf«(0* 
on  the  sevetal  Petitions  in  that  sacred  \vb^^ 
Devotion,'*  has  ondentood  this  b  tbesne**r- 
'*  Ouard  as  from  all  temptaUons  of  the  Fdi.''-<o*«i** 
[Another  distinguished  prelate,  wbea  ^i^ 
ing  the  same  learned  society  a  Urn  j«n  <f* 
(1822)  on  this  important  sabjeet,  tbt  es^ 
pressed  himself:  "  The  text  (Epbesisas  '^  ^^* 
12)  is  extremely  important  in  detaRDuai  > 
question  which  has  of  late  yean  ariMB  m*^ 
christians  concerning  the  existanee  of  tlotpa*"^ 
or  those  persons,  to  whose  bfloeoce hma^^ 
laige  a  portion  of  the  ain  and  misery  irbicb  a  ^ 
present  state  surronnd  as.  I  say,  it  is  uf  hie/MP 
that  this  controveny  has  arisen,  becsax  a  ' 
certain  that  dnring  more  than  one  thoawadi^ 
hundred  yeaia  the  cbristiaA  world  i^''*]^ 
otherwise  divided)  had  on  this  poist  as  d(^. 
ence  of  opinion." — flefter'a  SemumSyfrtst^ 
in  England.    Sermon  IV — J.lf.MAsaui"- 
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youM  ttke  one  whom  yon  think  a  bad  man, 
to  have  the  i>leainre  ofvezinff  your  parents. 
Yon  put  me  in  mind  of  Dr.  Barrowby  \  the 
phyaician,  who  was  very  fond  of  ewine's 
tkSti,  One  da^,  when  he  was  eating 
it,  he  said,  <  I  wish  I  was  a  Jew.' — <  Whv 
80? '  said  somebody;  *  the  Jews  are  not  al- 
lowed to  eat  your  favourite  meat.' — '  Be- 
cause,* said  he,  *  I  should  then  have  the 
g^ist  of  eating  it,  with  the  pleasure  of  sin- 
ning.'"—Jomwon  then  proceeded  in  his 
deeuunation. 

Miss  Adams  soon  afterwards  made  an  ob- 
servation that  I  do  not  recollect,  which 
pleased  him  much:  he  said  with  a  good-hu- 
moured smile,  *'  That  there  should  be  so 
much  excellence  united  with  so  much  de- 
pravity is  strange. '* 

Indeed  this  lady's  good  qualities,  merit, 
and  accomplishments^  and  her  constant  at- 
tention to  Dr.  Johnson,  were  not  lost  upon 
him.  She  happened  to  tell  him  that  a  httle 
cofiee-pot,  in  ^mich  she  had  made  him  cof- 
fee, was  the  only  thing  she  could  call  her 
own.    He  turned  to  her  with  a  complacent 

gallantry: — ^*  Do  n't  say  so,  my  dear:  I 
ope  vou  don't  reckon  my  heart  as  no- 
thing*." 

I  asked  him  if  it  was  true,  as  reported, 
that  he  had  said  lately, "  I  am  for  the  king 
against  Fox;  but  I  am  for  Fox  against 
Pitt.''  JoHKSOK.  <<  Yes,  sir:  the  king  is 
my  master;  but  I  do  not  know  Pitt;  and  Fox 
is  my  friezid." 

**  Fox,"  added  he, ''  is  a  most  extrsordi- 
najy  man:  here  is  a  man  (describing  him  in 
strong  terms  of  objection  in  some  respects 
aocoi^ing  as  he  apprehended,  but  which 
exalted  his  abilities  tne  more)  who  has  di- 
vided the  kingdom  with  Ceesar:  so  that  it 
was  a  doubt  whether  the  nation  should  be 
mled  by  the  sceptre  of  George  the  Third, 
or  the  tongue  or  Fox." 

Dr.  Wall,  physician  at  Oxford,  drank  tea 
with  lis.  Jonnson  had  in  general  a  peculiar 
plMsiue  in  the  companv  of  physicians, 
wiiich  was  certainly  not  abated  oy  the  con- 
veiaatton  of  this  learned,  ingenious,  and 
pleasing  gentleman.  Johnson  said,  "  It  is 
'wonderful  how  little  good  Radcliffe's  trav- 
elling felk>wahips  have  done.  I  know  no- 
thing that  has  been  imported  bv  them;  yet 
many  additions  to  our  medical  knowledge 
might  be  got  in  foreigpfi  countries.  Inocula- 
tion, for  instance,  has  saved  more  lives  than 
-wmt  destroys;  and  the  cures  performed  b^ 
the  Peruvian  bark  are  innumerable.  But  it 
is  in  yain  to  send  our  travelling  physicians 
to  France  and  Italy  and  Germany,  for  all 

>  [Or.  Banrowby  died  io  1758,  the  leiiior 
xnemlMV  of  the  collcige  of  physicians. — ^^0 

*  [Mim  Adams  married,  in  Joly,  1788,  6enja- 
snio  Uystt,  Eiq.  of  Paiofwiak,  Gloaceitanhire. — 
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that  is  known  there  is  known  here.  I  'd  send 
them  out  of  Christendom;  I'd  send  them 
among  barbarous  nations." 

On  Friday,  June  II,  we  talked  at  breaks 
fast  of  forms  of  prayer.  Johnsoh.  "  I  know 
of  no  good  prayers  but  those  in  the  '  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.' "  Da.  Adams  (in  a 
very  earnest  manner).  *<  I  wish,  sir,  you 
would  compose  some  family  prayers." 
Johnson.  "  I  will  not  compose  prayers  for 
you,  sir,  because  you  can  do  it  for  yourself. 
But  I  have  thought  of  getting  together  all 
the  books  of  prayers  which  I  couul,  select- 
ing those  which  should  appear  to  me  the 
best,  putting  out  some,  inserting  others, 
adding  some  prayers  of  my  own,  and  pre- 
fixing a  discourse  on  prayer."  We  all  now 
gathered  about  him,  and  two  or  three  of  us 
at  a  time  joined  in  pressing  him  to  execute 
this  plan.  He  seemed  to  m  a  little  displeas- 
ed at  the  manner  of  our  importunity,  and  in 
great  agitation  called  out,  "  Do  not  talk 
Uius  of  what  is  so  awful.  I  know  not  what 
time  God  will  allow  me  in  this  work). 
There  are  many  things  which  I  wish  to  do." 
Some  of  us  persisted,  and  Dr.  Adams  said, 
**  I  never  was  more  serious  about  any  thing 
in  my  life."  Johnson.  "Let  me  alone, 
let  me  alone  j  I  am  overpowered."  And 
then  he  put  his  hands  before  his  face,  and 
reclined  for  some  time  upon  the  table  3. 

I  mention^  Jeremy  Taylor's  usin^,  in 
his  forms  of  prayer,  <*  I  am  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners," and  other  such  self-condemning  ex- 
pressions 4.  "  Now,  (said  I)  this  cannot  be 
said  with  truth  by  every  man,  and  therefore 
is  improper  for  a  general  printed  form.  I 
myself  cannot  say  that  I  am  the  worst  of 
men:  I  will  not  say  so."  Johnson.  <^  A 
man  may  know,  that  physically,  that  is,  in 
the  real  state  of  things,  he  is  not  the  worst 
man ;  but  that  morally  he  may  be  so  K  Law 
observes,  <  that  every  man  knows  something 
worse  of  himself^  than  he  is  sure  of  in  oth- 
ers.' You  may  not  have  committed  such 
crimes  as  some  men  have  done;  but  you  do 
not  know  against  what  degree  of  light  they 
have  sinned.  Besides,  sir,  '  the  chief  of 
sinners'  is  a  mode  of  expression  for  <  I  am  a 
great  sinner.'  So  St  Paul,  speaking  of  our 
§A.vioua's  having  died  to  save  sinners,  says, 
<  of  whom  I  am  the  chief: '  yet  he  certainly 
did  not  think  himself  so  bad  as  Judas  Iscan* 
ot"  BoswELL.  <*  But,  sir,  Taylor  means 
it  literally,  for  he  founds  a  conceit  upon  it. 

'  [Yet  he  had  at  this  time  composed  all  the 
prayers  (except  one)  which  Dr.  Strahan  afterwards 
paUished,  as  he  stated,  by  Dr.  Johnson's  express 
desire. — Kd.] 

*  [Such  expressioiia  are  by  no  means  commoa, 
nor,  as  Boswell  wonld  lead  as  to  suppose,  is 
their  spirit  a  characteristic  of  Taylor's  Piayera.-^ 
J.  H.  Markland.] 

«  [See  ante,  t.  i.  p.  170.— Ed.] 
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When  praying  for  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners, and  of  himself  In  particular,  he  says, 
«  Lord,  thou  wilt  not  leave  thy  chief  work 
undone.' "  Jomnson.  "  I  do  not  approve 
of  figurative  expressions  in  addressing  the 
Supreme  Being;  and  I  never  use  them. 
Taylor  gives  a  very  good  advice:  *  Never 
lie  m  your  prayers;  never  confess  more  than 
you  really  believe;  never  promise  more  than 
you  mean  to  perform.'**  I  recollected  this 
precept  in  his  "  Golden  Grove; "  but  his 
example  for  prayer  contradicts  his  precept. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I  went  in  Dr.  Adams's 
coach  to  dine  with  Dr.  No  well,  Principal 
of  St.  Mary  Hall,  at  his  villa  at  Iffley,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Isis,  about  two  miles  from 
Oxford.  While  we  were  upon  the  road,  I 
had  the  resolution  to  ask  Johnson  whether 
he  thought  that  the  roughness  of  his  manner 
had  been  an  advantage  or  not,  and  if  he 
would  not  have  done  more  good  if  he  had 
been  more  gentle.  I  proce^ed  to  answer 
myself  thus:  <<  Perhaps  it  has  been  of  ad- 
vantage, as  it  has  given  weight  to  what  you 
said;  you  could  not,  perhaps,  have  talked 
with  such  authority  without  it."  John- 
son. "  No,  sir;  I  have  done  more  good  as 
I  am.  Obscenity  and  impiety  have  always 
been  repressed  in  my  company  i."  Bos- 
wcLL.  "  True,  sir;  and  that  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  every  bishop.  Greater  liber- 
ties have  been  taken  in  the  presence  of  a 
bishop,  though  a  very  good  man,  from  his 
being  milder,  and  therefore  not  commanding 
such  awe.  Yet,  sir,  many  people  who 
mi^ht  have  been  benefited  by  your  conver- 
sation have  been  frightened  away.  A  wor- 
thy friend  of  ours  has  told  me,  that  he  has 
often  been  afraid  to  talk  to  you."  Johnson. 
'<  Sir,  he  need  not  have  been  afraid,  if  he 
had  any  thing  rational  to  say  9.  If  he  had 
not,  it  was  better  he  did  not  talk." 

Dr.  Nowell  is  celebrated  for  having 
preached  a  sermon  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  80th  of  January,  1773, 
full  of  hifi^h  Tory  sentiments,  for  which  he 
was  thanked  as  usual,  and  printed  it  at  their 
request;  but,  in  the  midst  of  that  turbulence 
and  faction  which  disgraced  a  part  of  the 
present  reign,  the  thanks  were  afterwards 
ordered  to  be  expunged  3.  This  strange 
conduct  sufficiently  exposes  itself;  and  Dr. 
Nowell  will  ever  have  the  honour  which  is 
due  to  a  lofty  friend  of  our  monarchical  con- 
stitution. Dr.  Johnson  said  to  roe,  <<  Sir, 
the  court  will  be  very  much  to  blame  if  he 

>  [See  ante,  p.  64. — ^Ed.] 

*  The  words  of  Erasmns  (as  my  leamed  fnend 
Archdeacon  Kearney  observes  to  me)  may  be 
applied  to  Johnson:  "  Qni  ingeninm,  sensnm, 
dictionem  homiuis  noveiiint,  mnltis  non  offimdmi- 
tor,  qoibns  graviter  eiant  ofl^ndendi,  qui  Iubc  igno- 
FUimt."->  Malonx. 

^  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  282,  note* — ^Ed.] 


is  not  promoted."  I  told  this  to  I>r.  Now- 
ell; and  asserting  my  humbler,  tbon^h  m 
less  zealous,  exertions  in  the  same  caw  I 
suggested,  that  whatever  return  we  nighl, 
receive,  we  should  still  have  the  eoBsolatioQ 
of  being  like  Butler's  steady  and  ^fcm 
royalist, 

"  Troe  as  the  dial  to  the  mn, 
Although  it  be  not  shone  npoa^" 

We  were  well  entertained  and  very  hap- 
py at  Dr.  No  well's,  where  wm  i  wi? 
agreeable  company;  and  wedrank  "  CbnTch 
and  King  "  after  dinner,  with  tnie  Torj 
cordiality. 

We  talked  of  a  certun  cler?ymuis  of 
extraordinary  character,  who,  by  exertiif 
his  talents  in  writing  on  temporaij  lopicb, 
and  displaying:  unccnnmon  intrepidity,  bid 
raised  himself  to  affluence.  I  maiBtaiBoi 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  indignant  at  ha 
success ;  for  merit  of  every  sort  was  entiiW 
to  reward.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  I  will  not  al- 
low this  man  to  have  merit  No,  ar;  whal 
he  has  is  rather  the  contrary:  K  will,  ioM, 
allow  him  courage,  and  on  this  aecoutw 
so  far  ff ive  him  credit.  We  hare  more  w^ 
spect  lor  a  man  who  robs  boldly  on  the 
highway,  than  fbr  a  feUow  who  jnmiB  ott 
of  a  ditch,  and  knocks  yon  down  behiB^ 
your  back.  Courage  is  a  quality  w  vx» 
sary  for  maintaining  virtue,  that  it  is  al- 
ways respected,  even  when  it  is  assooalri 
with  vice." 

I  censured  the  coarse  iavectiws  which 
were  become  fashionable  in  the  Hoiae  of 
Commons,  and  said,  that  if  nemben  oT 
parliament  must  attack  each  other  penonai' 
ly  in  the  heat  of  delMte,  it  should  be  dose 
more  genteelly.  Johnson.  "No,  sir;  that 
would  be  much  worse.  Abuse  is  not  ao 
dangerous  when  there  is  no  vehicle  of  wit 
and  delicacy,  no  subtle  conveyance.  The 
difference  between  coarse  and  refiwd  abase 

*  [Hud.  c.  il  I.  175.— Ed.] 

•  [Rev.  Henry  Bate,  who,  in  1784,  tpak  » 
name  of  Dudley,  was  created  a  buwet  ii  18lf| 
and  died  in  1824,  withiHit  JMO.  Hebeeawv 
known  to  the  world  for  rather  aa  *■'='*'*'?* 
hibition  of  penonal  pfowow  in  a  Vanbil  f*^ 
hie  (see  Lond.  Mag.  for  177S,  jn  4«1);  »««• 
afierwardi  actively  connected  with  iha  p*^ 
preat;  and  in  conoequence  of  sonwduf  ^  '^ 
peared  in  the  Morning  Herald,  (Parf)  rf'"* 
he  was  the  proprietor,  which  was  aoffve^  to  n- 
flect  (m  Lady  Stratfamors,  he  was  iofoind  a  t 
duel  (or  pretended  duel,  Gent.  Mag.  l^l^  ^ 
183,  1828,  p.  496)  with  Mr.  G€Oi|e  RfltaJ 
Stoney,  who  soon  after  mairied  the  hdy.aad  to* 
the  name  of  Bowes.  It  ii  nui^alar  that  ^^^^ 
maikable  events  of  hia  eariy  hfeare  act  afls*" 
to  ui  the  ampb  biography  of  the  GtKt.Mt^ 
(vol.  xciv.  p.  278.  638).  He  ww  An»w| 
high  in  the  cfanrch,  and  aa  aethrs  tad  la^c**"* 
magisCrate. — Ed.  ] 
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»  as  the  diffefenoe  between  bein;  braised 
by  a  club,  and  wounded  by  a  poisoned  ar- 
row."— I  have  since  observed  his  position 
elegantly  expressed  by  Dr.  Toung: 


**  As  the  loft  plume  pvei  iwiftneM  to  the  dait  *, 
Good  brooding  oendi  the  satiro  to  the  heart.'* 

On  Saturday,  June  Id,  there  drank  tea 
with  US  at  Dr.  Adams's,  Mr.  John  Hender- 
son, student  of  Pembroke  College,  celebra- 
ted for  his  wonderful  acquirements  in  alchy- 
my,  judicial  astrology,  and  other  abstruse 
and  curious  learning  S;  and  the  Reverend 
Herbert  Croft,  who,  I  am  sfraid,  was  some- 
w^haC  mortified  by  Dr.  Johnson's  not  being 
highly  plessed  with  some  "  Family  Dis- 
courses'^  which  he  liad  printed;  they  were 
in  too  familiar  a  style  to  oe  approved  of  b^ 
•o  manly  a  mind.  I  have  no  note  of  this 
evening's  conversation,  except  a  single 
fragment  When  I  mentioned  Thomas 
LiOrd  Lyttelton's  vision,  the  prediction  of 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  its  exact  fulfil- 
inent:— JoHNsocr.  <<  It  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary thing  that  has  happened  in  my  day. 
I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears,  from  his  un- 
cle. Lord  Westcote  3.  I  am  so  glad  to  have 
every  evidence  of  the  spiritual  world,  that 
I  am  willing  to  believe  it."  Da.  Adams. 
^Ton  have  evidence  enough;  good  evi- 
dence, which  needs  not  such  support." 
JoHKSOir.    "  I  like  to  have  more." 

Mr.  Henderson,  with  whom  I  had  saun- 
tered in  tlie  venerable  walks  of  M erton  Col- 
lege, and  found  him  a  very  learned  and  pi- 
<ma  man,  supped  with  us.  Dr.  Johnson 
aorprised  him  not  a  little,  by  acknowledging 
with  a  look  of  horrour,  that  he  was  much 
oppiessed  by  the  fear  of  death.  The  amia- 
bhe  Dr.  Adams  suggested  that  God  was  infi- 
nitely good.  JoHMsoir.  "  That  he  is  infi- 
nitely good,  as  far  as  the  perfection  of  his 
nature  will  allow,  I  certainly  believe;  but  it 
is  necessary  for  good  upon  the  whole,  that 

'  [The  feather  does  not  give  ivoiftness,  bat 
only  Mrrei  to  gttide  the  arrow;  bo  that  Young's 
aUaiion  ii  mcorrect  as  well  aa  Mr.  BosweH's. — 
Ed.] 

«  See  an  aecouot  of  him,  in  a  sermon  by  the 
Revefend  Mr.  Agotter. — Boswcll.  [He  was  a 
yottog  man  ofveiy  extraordinary  abilities,  bat  of 
Mrange  habits  and  mannen.  He  had  attracted 
tho  notice  of  many  of  the  fiist  ehaxmcten  in  Ox- 
ford»  who  paid  him  much  attention.  He  was 
mpposed  to  be  well  read  in  hooks  which  no  one 
ebe  reads.  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  bot 
never  got  oat  into  the  world,  having  dial  in  col- 
lege ia  1T78.  He  was,  I  think,  sent  to  college 
by  Dean  INicker,  and  his  foneral  sermon  was 
preached  by  Mr.  Agntter,  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  on 
the  text  *'  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  ^grptians.** — Halz..] 

'  Acorrect  acconnt  of  Lord  Lyttehon's  soppo- 
iwd  Vision  may  be  foimd  in  Nashe*B  "  History  of 
Wortesterahire.** — Addition$  and  Correriion$y 
p.  3U.-  M^ioRc. 


individuals  should  be  punished.    As  to  an 
individual,  therefore,  ne  is  not  infinitely 

?^ood;  and  as  I  cannot  be  sure  that  I  have 
iiifilled  the  conditions  on  which  salvation  is 
granted,  I  am  afraid  I  may  be  one  of  those 
who  shall  be  damned.^  (Looking  dismally.) 
Da.  Adams.  *'  What  do  you  mean  by 
damned?"  Jobhsoii  (passionately  and 
loudly).  *<  Sent  to  Hell,  sir,  and  punished 
everlastingly."  Da.  Adams.  '*I  don't 
believe  that  doctrine."  Johvsok.  <*  Hold, 
sir,  do  you  believe  that  some  will  be  pun- 
ished at  all?"  Da.  Adams.  ''Being  ex- 
cluded from  Heaven  will  be  a  punishment; 
^et  there  may  be  no  great  {>08itive  sufier- 
mg."  Johnson.  "Well,  sir;  but,  if  you 
admit  anv  degree  of  punishment,  there  is 
an  end  of  your  argument  for  infinite  good- 
ness simply  considered;  for  infinite  good- 
ness would  inflict  no  punishment  whatever. 
There  is  not  infinite  goodness  physically 
considered:  morally  there  is."  JSoswaLi. 
"  But  may  not  a  man  attain  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  hope  as  not  to  be  uneasy  from  the 
fear  of  death.'"  Johnson.  "  A  man  may 
have  such  a  degree  of  hope  as  to  keep  him 
quiet.  You  see  I  am  not  quiet,  from  the 
vehemence  with  which  I  talk;  but  I  do  not 
despair."  Mas.  Adams.  "  You  seem,  sir, 
to  forget  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer.** 
Johnson.  "Madam,  I  do  not  forget  the 
merits  of  my  Redeemer;  but  my  Redeemer 
has  said  that  he  will  set  some  on  his  right 
hand  and  some  on  his  lefl." — He  was  in 
gloomy  agitation,  and  said,  "  lUl  have  no 
more  on*t." — If  what  has  now  been  stated 
should  be  ur^ed  bv  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  if  Its  influence  on  the  mind  were 
not  benignant,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
Johnson^s  temperament  was  melancholy,  of 
which  such  direful  apprehensions  of  futurity 
are  of\en  a  common  eflect.  We  shall  pre- 
sently see,  that  when  he  approached  nearer 
to  his  awful  change,  his  mind  became  tran- 
quil, and  he  exhibited  as  much  fortitude  as 
becomes  a  thinking  man  in  that  situation. 
From  the  subject  of  death  we  passed  to 
discourse  of  life,  whether  it  was  upon  the 
whole  more  happy  or  miserable.  Johnson 
was  decidedly  for  the  balance  of  misery  *  : 
in  confirmation  of  which  I  maintained  that 
no  man  would  choose  to  lead  over  a^ain  the 
life  which  he  had  experienced.  Johnson 
acceded  to  that  opinion  in  the  strongest 
terms.  This  is  an  inoulry  oflen  made;  and 
its  being  a  subject  of  disquisition  is  a  proof 
that  much  misery  presses  upon  human  feel- 
ings; for  those  who  are  conscious  of  a  fe- 
licity of  existence  would  never  hesitate  to 
accept  of  a  repetition  of  it.    I  have  met 

*  [Hero  followed  a  very  long  note,  or  rather 
disvertation,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Cbnrton,  on  the 
subject  of  Johnson's  opinion  of  the  misery  of  ho- 
man  life,  which  the  editor  hns  thought  will  he  reAd 
most  conveniently  in  the  Appendix. — F.n.] 
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with  very  few  who  would.  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Burke  make  use  of  a  very  ingenious 
and  plausible  argument  on  this  subject: 
**  Every  man,"  said  he,  "  would  lead  his  life 
over  again;  for  every  man  is  willing  to  go 
on  and  take  an  addition  to  his  life,  which, 
as  he  grows  older,  he  has  no  reason  to 
think  will  be  better,  or  even  so  good  as 
what  has  preceded. '^  I  imagine,  however, 
the  truth  is  that  there  is  a  deceitful  hope 
that  the  next  part  of  life  will  be  free  from 
the  pains,  and  anxieties,  and  sorrows,  which 
we  nave  already  felt.  We  are  for  wise 
vurposes  "  Condemned  to  Hope's  delusive 
Mine,"  as  Johnson  finely  says ;  and  I  may 
also  quote  the  celebrated  lines  of  Diyden, 
equally  philosophical  and  poetical : 

**  When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat; 
Yet,  fooPd  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit; 
Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay; 
To-morrow's  falser  than  the  former  day; 
Lies  worra;  and  while  it  says  we  shall  be  blest 
With  some  new  joys,  cats  off  what  we  poesest. 
flCrange  cozenage!  none  would  li?e  past  yean 

.again; 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remam; 
And  fiom  the  dregiB  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  ^rightly  nmniog  conld  not  give*. '  * 

It  was  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it 
aeemed  strange  that  he,  who  has  so  often 
delighted  his  company  by  his  lively  and 
brilliant  conversation,  should  say  he  was 
miserable.  Johnsok.  ''Alas!  it  is  all  out- 
side; I  may  be  cracking  my  joke,  and  curs- 
ing the  sun.  <Sun,  how  I  hate  thy  beams! " 
I  knew  not  well  what  to  think  of  this  decla- 
ration: whether  to  hold  it  as  a  genuine  pic- 
ture of  his  mind  %  or  as  the  effect  of  his  per- 
suading himself  contrary  to  fact,  that  the 
position  which  he  had  assumed  as  to  hu- 
man unhappiness  was  true.  We  may  ap- 
ply to  him  a  sentence  in  Mr.  Grevi lie's 
"Maxims,  Characters,  and  Reflections 3;^' 
a  book  which  is  entitled  to  much  more  praise 
than  it  has  received :  "  Aristarchus  is 
charming;  how  full  of  knowledge,  of  sense, 
of  sentiment.  You  get  him  with  difik;ulty 
to  your  supper;  and  after  having  delighted 
eveiT  body  and  himself  for  a  few  hours,  he 
is  obliged  to  return  home;  he  is  finishing 
his  treatise,  to  prove  that  unhappiness  is  the 
portion  of  man." 

On  Sunday,  ISth  June,  our  philosopher 
was  calm  at  breakfast.  There  was  some- 
thing exceedingly  pleasing  in  our  leading  a 
college  lif^  without  restraint  and  with  su- 
periour  elegance,  in  consequence  of  our  liv- 


*  Jiurengtehe,  Act  iv.  Scene  1. — ^Boswxli.. 

*  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  may  appear 
very  gay  in  company,  who  is  sad  at  heart.  His 
merriment  is  like  the  soond  of  drams  and  trum- 
pets in  a  battle,  to  drown  the  groans  of  the  wound- 
ad  and  dying. — ^Bobwkli* 

'  Page  189. — ^Boswei^u 


ing  in  the  master^  home,  tad  Ism  (Iw 
company  of  ladies.  Mrs.  Kennioottnnted, 
in  his  presence,  a  lively  saying  of  Dr.  John- 
son to  Miss  Hannah  More,  who  had  a- 
pressed  a  wonder  that  the  poet  wbo  kid 
written  **  Paradise  Lost,''  should  write  nch 
poor  sonnets  :  ^  Milton,  madam,  wsa  i 
genius  that  could  cut  a  Colomn  fitni 
rock,  but  could  not  carve  heade  1lpoaclle^ 
ry-stones.*' 

We  talked  of  the  casuistieal  quHtk», 
"  Whether  it  was  allowable  at  any  time  to 
depart   from    truth  T     JoHSwm.  ''Tbe 
general  rule  is,  that  truth  shoald  mi  be 
violated,  because  it  is  of  the  utmoetiorpQ^ 
tance  to  the  comfort  of  Ufh  that  m  Am 
have  a  full  security  by  mutual  faith ;  vA 
occasional  inconveniences  ahoaklbeinttio^ 
ly  suffered,  that  we  may  presenre  it  Thm 
must,  however,  be  some  exceptionB.  I(  fa 
instance,  a  murderer  should  ask  yoQwhkb 
i^ay  a  man  is  gone,  you  may  tell  him  wbil 
is  not  true,  because  you  are  under  a  pievioe 
obligation  not  to  beibay  a  man  to  amoidff- 
er."    BoswELL.    "  Supposing  the  ww 
who  wrote  Junku  were  asked  whether  k 
was  the  authour,   might  he  deay  it-"" 
Johnson.    « I  do  n't  know  what  to  bit  » 
this.    If  you  were  ntre  that  he  wrote  h 
niu»,  would  vou,  if  he  denied  it,  think » 
well  of  him"  afterwards  ?    Yet  it  mj  be 
urged  that  what  a  man  has  do  right  to  isi, 
you  may  refuse  to  communicate ;  and  there 
IS  no  other  effectual  mode  of  preMiyin?  ^ 
secret  and  an  important  secret,  tbedBO(n^ 
ry  of  which  may  oe  very  hurtfol  to  tod,  W 
a  flat  denial ;  for  if  you  are  ailest,  or  hoh 
tate,  or  evade,  it  will  be  held  equiTikot » 
a  confession.     But  stay,  sir,  here  ii  soother 
case.    Supposing  the  authour  had  toU  o 
confidentially  that  he  had  written  J**J 
and  I  were  asked  if  he  had,  I  shoaid  ^ 
myself  at  liberty  to  deny  it,  aa  hwafJJ 
der  a  previous  promise,  express  or  iflqw^? 
to  conceal  itl    Now  what  I  ou^hi  w* 
for  the  authour,  may  I  not  do  for  wjwf  • 
But  I  deny  the  lawfulness  of  tf^liing  i^^^ 
a  sick  man,  for  fear  of  alarming  him  ^  ^^ 
have  no  business  with  conseqaencei;  J^ 
are  to  tell  the  truth.    Beaidee,  you  uttf* 
sure  what  effect  your  telling  him  tbit^ J^ 
in  danger  may  have.     It  may  briof  » 
distemper  to  a  crisis,  and  that  agjg 

*  [See  ante,  p.  206 — ^Ei>.] 

•  [A  veiy  eminent  physician  of  tbep«i**"J 
(1881)  is  reported  to  have  pnhUcldy  ititfl^ » 
**  he  always  kept  in  view  his  doty  to  p"*^ 
patient's  life  as  long  as  poanble,  and  thitfi'"'' 
reason  be  did  not  commanicate  to  the  pn^^ 
self  the  extent  of  danger  that  impended  «««  ^ 
—J.  H.  Markland.  [ WaibaftoQ  «J»-  •*■' 
the  teiTsr  of  each  a  sentence  may  imprietba^ 
tor's  endeavoma  to  sate,  the  proooadm  '*  *^ 
be  very  todiBcreeL**— Xe^f.  fa  Ar^p-  "^^ 
Ed.] 
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liin.  Of  all  lying,  I  have  the  greatest  ab- 
honenceof  tma,  because  I  believe  it  has 
been  fim}tteDtly  practised  on  myself." 

I  cannot  htlp  thinking  that  there  is  mnch 
weight  iiT  fhe  opinion  of  those  who  have 
held  that  truth,  as  an  eternal  and  immuta- 
ble principle,  ought  upon  no  account  what- 
ever to  be  violated,  from  supposed  previous 
or  superiour  obligations,  or  which  eveiy 
man  being  to  judge  for  himself,  there  is 
^reat  danger  that  we  too  often,  from  par- 
tial motives,  persuade  ourselves  that  tnej 
exiat ;  and  probably  whatever  extraordinary 
instances  may  sometimes  occur,  where  some 
evil  may  be  prevented  by  violating  this  noble 

Cinciple,  it  would  be  found  that  human 
ijminesa  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  more 
perfect  were  truth  univereally  preserved. 

In  the  notes  to  the  "  Dunciad,"  we  find 
the  following  verses  addressed  to  Pope  ^  : 

**  WUJfl  malice.  Pope,  denies  diy  page 
It!  own  celestial  fire; 
While  critickt,  and  while  bards  in  rage. 
Admiring,  won't  admire: 

'*  While  wayward  pens  thy  worth  anail. 
And  envious  tonnes  decry; 
Tliese  times,  thongn  many  a  fiiend  bewail. 
These  times  bewail  not  L 

**  But  when  tbe  worid's  load  praise  is  thine, 
And  spleen  no  more  shall  blame; 
Wbea  with  thy  Homer  thon  shalt  shine 
la  one  establish'd  fame! 

*'  When  none  shall  rail,  and  every  lay 
Devote  a  wreath  to  thee; 
nal  day  (for  come  it  will)  that  day 
Shall  I  lament  to  see.'* 

It  is  surely  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
tliey  should  appear  without  a  name.  Miss 
Seward,  knowing  Dr.  Johnson's  almost 
universal  and  minute  literary  information, 
signified  a  desire  that  I  should  ask  him  who 
was  the  authour.  He  was  prompt  with  his 
answer  : — "  Why,  sir,  they  were  written 
by  one  Lewis,  who  was  either  under-mas- 
t«r  or  an  usher  of  Westminster-school,  and 
published  a  Miscellany,  in  which  '  Gron- 
|gf  ar  Hill '  first  came  out  1*. "   Johnson  praised 

1  Hie  annotator  calls  them  **  amiable  verses." 
.— B0SWSX.U     [The  annotator  was  Pope  himself. 

*  Lewis's  venes  addressed  to  Pope  (as  Mr. 
WAadUj  somsts  to  me)  were  first  published  in  a 
e^^ection  of  Pieces  in  verM  and  prose  on  occa- 
flsoa  of  '<  The  Dvneiad,"  8vo.  1782.  They  are 
theva  called  an  Epigram.  **  Grongar  Hill,'*  the 
mmnn  Motleoian  observes,  was  finit  printed  in  Sav- 
mge*B  Miscellanies,  as  an  (kU  (it  ii  singnlar  that 
Johnson ahonld  not  have  recollected  this),  and  was 
weprinied  in  the  same  year  (1726),  in  Lewis's  Mia- 
^ilanyv  in  the  form  it  now  bears.  In  that  Mi»- 
tfeUaay  (as  the  Reverend  Bfr.  Blakeway  obexes 
%io  ma),  "  the  beantilbl  poem, '  Away,  let  nought 
•P  jove  displessiag,'  Ace  (reprinted  in  Peiev's 
I,  vol.  i.  b.  iii.  No.  14),  fint  appeared." 


them  highly,  and  repeated  them  with  a  no* 
ble  animation.  In  the  twelfth  line,  instead 
of  one  establish'd  fame,"  he  repeated  "  one 
unclouded  flame,"  which  he  thought  was 
the  reading  in  former  editions ;  but  I  be- 
lieve was  a  flash  of  his  own  genius.  It  is 
much  more  poetical  than  the  other. 

On  Monday,  14th  June,  and  Tuesday, 
15th,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  dined,  on  one  of 
them,  I  forget  which,  with  Mr.  Mickle, 
translator  of  the  "  Lusiad,"  at  Wheatlejr,  a 
very  pretty  country  place  a  few  miles  from 
Oxford;  and  on  the  other  with  Dr. Wether- 
ell,  Master  of  University  College.  From 
Dr.  Wetherell's  he  went  to  visit  Mr.  Sack- 
ville  Parker,  the  bookseller ;  and  when  he 
returned  to  us  gave  the  following  account 
of  his  visit,  saying,  *'  I  have  heen  to  see  my 
old  friend.  Sack.  Parker ;  I  find  he  has 
married  his  maid ;  he  has  done  right.  She 
had  lived  with  him  many  years  in  great 
confidence,  and  they  had  mingled  minds;  I 
do  not  think  he  could  have  found  any  wife 
that  would  have  made  him  so  happy.  The 
woman  was  very  attentive  and  civil  to  me ; 
she  pressed  me  to  fix  a  day  for  dining  with 
them,  and  to  say  what  I  liked,  and  she 
would  be  sure  to  get  it  for  me.  Poor  Sack ! 
he  is  very  ill  indeed  s.  We  parted  as  never  to 

It  is  there  said  to  be  a  translation  from  the  ancient 
British.  Lewis  was  authour  of  **  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,"  a  tragedy,  published  in  1727,  and  dedicated 
to  Pope:  ami  in  1780  he  published  a  second  vol- 
ume of  miscellaneous  poems.  As  Dr.  Johnson 
settled  in  London  not  long  after  the  venes  address- 
ed to  Pope  fintt  appeared,  he  probably  then  ob- 
tained some  information  concerning  their  authour, 
David  Lewis,  whom  he  has  described  as  an  usher 
of  Westmioster^chool:  yet  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, who  has  been  pleased,  at  my  request,  to 
make  some  inquiry  on  this  subject,  has  not  found 
any  vestige  of  his  having  ever  been  employed  in 
this  situation.  A  late  writer  (**  EnTirons  of  Loih 
don,"  iv.  171,)  supposed  that  the  following  in- 
scription in  the  churchjard  of  the  church  of  Low 
Leyton,  in  Essex,  was  intended  to  commemorate 
this  poet:  **  Sacred  to  the  memoir  of  David  Lew- 
is, Esq.  who  died  the  8th  day  of  Ajffil,  1760,  aged 
77  years;  a  great  favourite  of  the  Muses,  as  his 
many  excellent  pieces  in  poetry  sufficiently  testify. 

*  Inspired  verse  may  on  this  maitle  Ihre, 
But  can  no  toaoor  to  thy  ashes  give.* 

"...  Also  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  above-named 
David  Lewis,  fourth  daughter  of  Newdigate  Ows- 
ley, Esq.  who  departed  this  life  Uie  10th  of  Octo- 
bor,  1774,  aged  90  yeaxu."  But  it  appears  to  ma 
improbable  that  this  monument  was  erected  forth* 
authour  of  the  Verses  to  Pope,  and  of  Ae  trasedy 
already  mentioned:  the  language  both  of  the  oedi- 
cation  prefixed  to  that  piece,  and  of  the  dedication 
addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftabury,  and  prefixed  to 
the  Miscellanies,  1780,  denoting  a  person  who 
moved  in  a  lower  sphere  than  this  JEssex  squire 
seems  to  have  done. — ^.Mai^onk. 

'  He  died  at  Oxford  in  his  eighty-math  year, 
Dee.  10, 1796.— Malokb. 
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meet  again.  It  has  quite  broken  me  down. " 
This  pathetick  narrative  was  strangely  di- 
versified with  the  grave  and  earnest  defence 
of  a  man's  having  married  his  maid.  I  could 
not  but  feel  it  as  in  some  degree  ludicrous. 

In  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  15th  June, 
while  we  sat  at  Dr.  Adams's,  we  talked  of 
a  printed  letter  from  the  reverend  Herbert 
Crof\,  to  a  young  gentleman  who  had  been 
his  pupil,  in  which  he  advised  him  to  read 
to  the  end  of  whatever  books  he  should  be^ 
gin  to  read.  Johnson.  **  Tliis  is  surely  a 
strange  advice ;  you  may  as  well  resolve 
that  whatever  men  you  happen  to  get  ac- 
(}uainted  with,  you  are  to  keep  to  them  for 
life.  A  book  may  be  good  for  nothing ;  or 
there  may  be  only  one  thing  in  it  worth 
knowinff  J  are  we  to  read  it  all  through  ? 
These  Voyages,  (pointing  to  the  three 
large  volumes  of  'Voyages  to  the  South 
Sea  '  ^  which  were  just  come  out)  who  will 
read  them  through  ?  A  man  had  better 
work  his  way  before  the  mast  than  read 
them  through ;  they  will  be  eaten  by  rats 
and  mice,  before  they  are  read  through  ; 
There  can  be  little  entertainment  in  such 
books ;  one  set  of  savages  is  like  another." 
Bos  WELL.  "I  do  not  think  the  people 
of  Otaheite  can  be  reckoned  savages." 
Johnson  "Don't  cant  in  defence  of 
savages."  Boswell.  "  They  have  the 
art  of  navigation."  Johnson.  "  A  dog  or 
cat  can  swim."  Boswell.  ''  They  carve 
very  ingeniously."  Johnson.  "  A  cat 
can  scratch,  and  a  child  with  a  nail  can 
scratch."  I  perceived  this  was  none  of  the 
moUia  temjfora  fandi  ;  so  desisted. 

Upon  his  mentioning  that  when  he  came 
to  college  he  wrote  his  first  exercise  twice 
over,  but  never  did  so  afterwards :  Miss 
Adams.  "  I  suppose,  sir,  you  could  not 
make  them  better? "'  Johnson.  "  Yes,  mad- 
am, to  be  sure,  I  could  make  them  better. 
Thought  is  better  than  no  thought."  Miss 
Adams.  "  Do  you  think,  sir,  you  could  make 
your  Rambler  better  ? "  Johnson.  "  Cer- 
tainly I  could."  Boswell.  "  I  '11  lay  a  bet, 
sir, you  cannot."  Johnson.  "But  I  will,  sir,  if 
I  choose.  I  shall  make  the  best  of  them  you 
shall  pick  out,  better."  Boswell.  "  But 
you  may  add  to  them.  I  will  not  allow  of 
that."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  there  are 
three  ways  of  making  them  better ;  putting 
out,  adding,  or  correcting." 

During  our  visit  at  Oxford,  the  following 
conversation  passed  between  him  and  me  on 
the  subject  or  my  trying  my  fortune  at  the 
English  bar.  Having  asked  whether  a 
very  extensive  acquaintance  in  London, 
which  was  very  valuable,  and  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  a  man  at  large,  might  not  be 
prejudicial  to  a  lawyer,  by  preventing  hhoa 
from  giving  sufficient  attention  to  his  busi- 
ness ?    Johnson.    "  Sir,  you  will  attend  to 

'  [Cook's  voyages. — Ed.] 


business  as  buaineaB  lays  hold  of  joo. 
When  not  actually  empk>yed,  yon  may  see 
your  friends  as  much  as  you  do  now.  Yon 
may  dine  at  a  club  every  dayv  and  sup  with 
one  of  the  members  every  night ;  aod  you 
may  be  as  much  at  publick  plaees  as  ok 
who  has  seen  them  all  woukl  wish  to  be. 
But  you  must  take  care  to  attend  oonstaDt^ 
in  Westminster  Hall ;  both  to  mind  yov 
business,  as  it  is  almost  all  leatnt  there,*(ibr 
nobody  9  reads  now),  and  to  show  that  yot 
want  to  have  bunness.  And  yoa  must  aot 
be  too  o[\en  seen  at  publick  plftces,  that 
competitors  may  not  have  it  to  say,  '  He 
is  always  at  the  play-house  or  st  Ratiie- 
lagh,  and  never  to  be  found  at  his  chase 
bers.'  And,  sir,  there  most  be  a  kind  of 
solenmity  in  the  manner  of  a  pBofrwainnil 
man.  I  have  nothing  particular  to  say  to 
yoft  on  the  subject.  All  this  I  shouid  say 
to  any  one ;  I  should  have  said  it  to  IxMrd 
Thurlow  twenty  years  ago." 

The  profession  may  probably  think  this 
representation  of  what  is  required  in  a  bar- 
rister who  would  hope  for  success,  lo  he 
much  too  indulgent;  but  certain  it  is,  t^tas 

'*  The  wits  of  Charles  fonnd  easier  ways  to 


some  of  the  lawrers  of  this  age  who  have 
risen  high  have  by  no  means  thonght  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  submit  to  that  kx^ 
and  painful  course  of  study  which  a  Piow> 
den,  a  Coke,  and  a  Hale,  considered  as  re- 
quisite. My  respected  friend,  Mr.  Laj^g- 
ton,  has  shown  me,  in  the  hand^wntiDg  o( 
his  grandfather,  a  curious  account  otf*  a  con- 
versation which  he  had  with  Loid  Chief 
Justice  Hale  ',  in  which  that  rreat  man  tefls 
him,  "  That  for  two  years  after  he  came  to 
the  inn  of  court,  he  studied  sixteen  hours  a 
day;  however,  his  lordship  added,  that  by 
this  intense  application  be  almost  brought 
himself  to  his  grave,  though  he  were  of  a 
very  strong  constitution,  and  afler  reduced 
himself  to  eight  hours;  but  that  he  would 
not  advise  any  body  to  so  much;  that  be 
thought  six  hours  a  day,  with  attention  and 
constancy,  was  sufficient;  that  a  man  most 
use  his  body  as  he  would  his  hone,  and 
his  stomach;  not  tire  him  at  once,  bat  mt 
with  an  appetite." 

On  Wednesday,  16th  June,  Dr.  JahBaon 
and  I  returned  to  London;  he  wis  not  well 
to-day,  and  said  very  little,  empipjing  him- 

•  [This  is  veiy  loose  talk.  JohnMa  UneH; 
probably  from  constitntiofial  nerrona  imiatiaB» 
was  impatient  of  readinc  steadily,  and  his  cxtoMr- 
dinaiy  quickness  at  catdung  up,  and  his  Uaai  iry 
in  retaining  what  he  hastily  read,  led  fain  la  ds^ 
that  other  men  could  be  more  rtadioaB — &.] 

>  [This  interestiog  conversatkMi  wiD  be  Umi 
at  length  in  Seward's  "  Anaedotes  of  dirtiagoM 
Pemons,*'  iv.  489.  It  was  oootiibaied  hj  Mr. 
Langton  to  the  editor  of  that  woik. — J.  H.  Mm 

LAND.] 
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leir  chiefly  in  reading  Euripides.  He  ex- 
pressed some  displeasure  at  me  for  not  ob- 
serving sufficiently  the  various  objects 
upoa  the  road.  "  If  I  had  your  eyes, 
sir,"  laid  he,  "  I  should  count  the  passen- 
gers.'* It  was  wonderful  how  accurate  his 
observation  of  visual  objects  was,  notwith- 
standine  his  imperfect  eyesight,  owing  to  a 
habit  of  attention.  That  he  was  much  sa- 
tisfied with  the  respect  paid  to  him  at  Dr. 
j^j  Adams's  is  thus  attested  by  himself: 
vol.  u.  *'  I  returned  last  night  from  Oxford, 
P-  ^^  aAer  a  fortnight's  abode  with  Dr. 
Adams,  who  treated  me  as  well  as  I  could 
expect  or  wish;  and  he  that  contents  a  sick 
man,  a  man  whom  it  is  impossible  to  please, 
has  surely  done  his  part  well."  [He 
adds,  "  I  went  in  the  common  vehi- 
cle, with  very  little  fatigue,  and  came  back 
I  think  with  less."] 

AfVer  his  return  to  London  from  this  ex- 
cursion, I  saw  him  frequently,  but  have  few 
memorandums;  I  shall  therefore  here  insert 
some  particulars  which  I  collected  at  vari- 
ous tiroes. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Astle,  of  Ashbourne, 
in  Derbyshire,  brother  to  the  learned  and 
ingenious  Thomas  Astle,  Esq.  was  from  his 
early  years  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
obligingly  advised  him  as  to  his  studies,  and 
recommended  to  him  the  following  hooks, 
of  which  a  list  which  he  has  been  pleased 
to  eommunicate  lies  before  me,  in  Johnson's 
own    hand-writing: — "Universal   History 
f  ancient)— Rollin's  Ancient  History — Puf- 
f^ndorTs  Introduction  to  History — Vertot's 
History  of  Knights  of  Malta— Vertot's  Re- 
volution of  Portugal — Vertot's  Revolution 
of  Sweden — Carte's  History  of  England — 
Present  State  of  England — Geographical 
Grammar— Prideaux's  Connexion— Nelson's 
Feasts  and  Fasts — ^Duty  of  Man — Gentle- 
manls     Religion — Clarendon's    History — 
"Watta's  Improvement  of  the  Mind— Watts's 
Loglck — Nature  Displayed — Lowth's  Eng- 
lish Grammar — Blackwall  on  the  ClassicEs 
— Sherlock's    Sermons — Burnet's   Life  of 
Hale— Dupin's  History  of  the  Church — 
Shuckibrd's    Connexions — ^Law's   Serious 
Call— Walton's  Complete  Angler— Sandys's 
Travels — Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety— ^E  upland's   Gazetteer — Groldsmith's 
Roman  History — Some  Conunentaries  on 
the  Bible." 

It  having  been  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson 
that  a  gentleman  who  had  a  son  whom  he 
imagined  to  have  an  extreme  degree  of  ti- 
miditv',  resolved  to  send  him  to  a  oublick 
•chool,  that  he  might  acquire  conndence: 
**  Sir,**  said  Johnson,  "  this  is  a  preposter- 
ous expedient  fbr  removing  his  innrmity; 
•neh  a  disposition  shotdd  be  cultivated  m 
the  shade.  Placing  him  at  a  publick  school 
fbrciii^  an  owl  upon  day." 
Speaking  of  a  gentleman  whose  house 


was  much  frequented  by  low  companv. 
'^  Rags,  sir,"  said  he,  "  will  always  make 
their  appearance  where  they  have  a  right  to 
do  it." 

Of  the  same  srentleman's  mode  of  living, 
he  said,  "  Sir,  the  servants,  instead  of  do- 
ing what  they  are  bid,  stand  round  the  ta- 
ble in  idle  clusters,  gaping  upon  the  guests; 
and  seem  as  unfit  to  attend  a  company,  as 
to  steer  a  man  of  war." 

A  dull  country  magistrate  gave  Johnson 
a  long,  tedious  account  of  his  exercising  his 
criminal  jurisdiction,  the  result  of  which  was 
his  having  sentenced  four  convicts  to  trans- 
portation. Johnson,  in  an  agony  of  impa- 
tience to  get  rid  of  such  a  companion,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  heartily  wish,  sir,  that  I  were  a 
fifth." 

Johnson  was  present  when  a  tragedy 
was  read,  in  which  there  occurred  this  Tine: 

"  Who  rales  o'  or  fi:eeiDen  dionld  himaelf  be  free." 

The  company  having  admired  it  much, 
*'  I  cannot  agree  with  you,"  said  Johnson: 
"  it  might  as  well  be  said, 

**  Who  drives  fiit  oxen  ahould  himself  be  fat^'* 

He  was  pleased  with  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Cator,  who  was  joined  with  him  in  Mr. 
Th rale's  important  trust,  and  thus  describes 
him:  "  There  is  much  good  in  his  i^j,- 
character,  and  much  usefulness  in  toLu. 
his  knowledge."  He  found  a  cordial  P-s^ 
solace  at  that  gentleman's  seat  at  Becken- 
ham,  in  Kent,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the 
finest  places  at  which  I  ever  was  a  guest; 
and  where  I  find  more  and  more  a  hospita- 
ble welcome. 

Johnson  seldom  encouraged  general  cen- 
sure of  any  profession;  but  he  was  willing 
to  allow  a  due  share  of  merit  to  the  various 
departments  necessary  in  civilised  life.  In 
a  splenetick,  sarcastical,  or  jocular  frame  of 
mind,  however,  he  would  sometimes  utter  a 
pointed  saving  of  that  nature.  One  in- 
stance has  been  mentioned  s,  where  he  gave 
a  sudden  satirical  stroke  to  the  character  of 
an  attorney.  The  too  indiscriminate  ad- 
mission to  that  employment,  which  requires 
both  abilities  and  integrity,  has  given  rise 
to  injurious  reflections,  which  are  totally  in- 
apphcable  to  many  very  respectable  men 
who  exercise  it  with  reputation  and  honour. 

Johnson  having  argued  for  some  time 
with  a  pertinacious  gentleman;  his  oppo- 
nent, wno  had  talk^  in  a  very  puzzling 
manner,  happened  to  say,  <*  I  do  n't  under- 
stand you,  sir; "  upon  which  Johnson  ob» 
served,  "  Sir,  I  have  found  you  an  argu- 
ment; but  I  am  not  obliged  to  find  you  an 
understanding." 

Talking  to  me  of  Horry  Walpole  (as 

»  [Ante,  p.  116.— Ed.] 

'  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  171 — BoiwsLii. 
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Horace,  now  Earl  of  Orfoid,  was  often 
called),  Johnson  allowed  that  he  got  togeth- 
er a  great  many  curious  little  things,  and 
told  them  in  an  elegant  manner.  Mr. 
Walpole  thought  Johnson  a  more  amiable 
character  ailer  reading  his  Letters  to  Mrs. 
Thrale:  but  nerer  was  one  of  the  true  ad- 
mirers of  that  great  man  K  We  may  sup- 
pose a  prejudice  conceived,  if  he  ever  heard 
Johnson's  account  to  Sir  George  Staunton, 
that  when  he  made  roeeches  in  parliament 
for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  <<  he  always 
took  care  to  put  Sir  Robert  Walpde  in  the 
wrong,  and  to  say  every  thing  he  could 
against  the  electorate  of  Hanover."  The 
celebrated  Heroick  Epistle,  in  which  John- 
son is  satirically  introduced,  has  been  as- 
cribed both  to  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Mason. 
One  day  at  Mr.  Gourtenay's,  when  a  gen- 
tleman expressed  his  opinion  that  there  was 
more  energy  iu  that  poem  than  could  be 
expected  from  Mr.  Walpole ;  Mr.  Warton, 
the  late  laureate,  observed,  "  It  may  have 

^  In  his  PoBtbamoQS  Works  he  has  spoken  of 
Johnson  in  the   most  contemptuous  nyumer! — 
Mai^oitb.     [Mslone  donbtlesa    alludes    to    the 
edition  of  Walpole 's  Works,  in  5  vols.   4to., 
pablisbed  in  1798 ;  bat,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Letters,  almost  the  whole  of*  Walpole *b  writings 
bad  been  previously  given  to  the  world.    The 
following  passage  ocean  in  one  of  the  letters  to 
General  Conway,  "  Have  yon  got  Boswell's  most 
absurd,  enormous  book  ?   The  best  thing  in  it  is 
a  bon  mot  of  Lord  Pembroke.    The  more  one 
learns  of  Johnson,  the  more  preposterous  assem- 
blage he  appears  of  strong  sense,  of  the  lowest 
bigotry  and  prejudices,  of  pride,  brutality,  fretfu]- 
nesB  and  vanity — and  Boswell  is  the  ape  of  most 
of  his  faults,  without  a  grain  of  his  sense.    It  is 
the  story  of  a  roonnt^Nmk  and  his  zany." — 
ffth  Oe^  1786.    In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cole,  published 
since  Mr.  Malone's  death,  Walpole  says,  "  I  have 
DO  thirst  to  know  the  rest  of  my  cotemporaries, 
from  the  absurd  bombast  of  Dr.  Johnson  down  to 
the    silly    Dr.   Goldsmith.    Though    the    latter 
channeling  has  had  bright  gleams  of  parts,  and 
the  former  had  sense  till  he  changed  it  for  words 
and  sold  it  for  a  pension.*' — 27  JlprU,  1778. 
TCha  expression  is  smart  and  epigrammatic,  but 
has,  as  relates  to  Johnson,  little  meaning.     John- 
son's aenee  and  verbosity  were  cotemporaneous. 
Indeed  his  later  works  have  fewer  hard  words 
than  his  firrt  publications;  so  that  at  least  he  did 
not  *'  change  sense    for    words."    As  to  the 
pension,  it  has  been  shown  that  Johnson  did  not 
sell  his  principles  for  it:  but,  at  all  events,  he  did 
not  *'  sell  his  sense  "  in  the  meaning  of  parting 
with  it.    And  the  Quarterly  Review  on    WtJ- 
pole's  Memoirs   (March,   1822),  proves    that 
though  he  talked  and  wrote  in  strains  of  high  dis- 
interestedness, he  was  the  last  man  who  ought  to 
have  charved  another  with  any  venal  change 
either  of  prmoiples  or  language.    As  to  Goldsmim , 
Walpole  had  before  happily  characterised  him  as 
an  •*  inspired  ttftot."--Ei).] 


been  written  by  Walpole,  and  hmkrm*4 
by  Maaon*." 

He  disapproved  of  Lord  Haiki,  for  hti^ 
ing  modemiaed  the  languace  of  the  ever 
memorable  John  Hales  of  Eton,  in  ueii* 
tion  which  hia  lordahip  puUiihed  of  thit 
writer*8  works.  <'  An  autnour's  lu^pufe, 
air,"  said  he,  '^  ia  a  characteristicsl  pert  of 
hia  composition,  and  is  also  chanderiaieal 
of  the  age  in  which  he  writes.  Bcndei»ur, 
when  the  language  is  changed,  we  m  Ml 
sure  that  the  aenae  la  the  same.  No,  ar:  I 
am  sorry  Lord  Hailea  has  done  this." 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  )m  ^ 
quent  use  of  the  expresBioo,  No,  wr,  i« 
not  always  to  intimate  contradictioD:  for 
he  would  say  so  when  he  was  about  toes- 
force  an  affiiimattye  propositMn  which  had 
not  been  denied,  aa  in  the  iostaooe  list  um* 
tioned.  I  used  to  consider  it  as  a  kiad  of 
ikig  of  defiance;  aa  if  he  had  said, "  Aiiy  ir- 
gument  you  may  ofier  against  this  is  sot 
juajU  No,  air,  it  is  not."  It  wsi  like  Fil- 
staff's  '*  I  deny  your  majors.'* 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  having  said  that  he 
took  the  altitude  of  a  man's  taste  hrhis 
stories  and  his  wit,  and  of  his  nodentaod* 
ing  by  the  remarks  which  he  repeated;  h^ 
ing  always  sure  that  he  must  be  a  «eik 
man,  who  quotes  common  things  widi  aa 
emphasis  as  if  they  were  oracles;— Johnsoa 
agreed  with  him;  and  Sir  Joshua  haviof 
also  observed  that  the  real  chancterofa 
man  was  found  out  by  his  amvaeDaitt, 
Johnson  added,  *<  Yes,  sir;  no  oaa  ii  a 
hypocrite  in  his  pleasures." 

I  have  mentioned  Johnson's  ge aerai  v^ 
sion  to  a  pun.  He  once,  however,  eadiwM 
one  of  mine.  When  we  were  laikini  of » 
numerous  company  in  which  be  had  aiiti*' 
guished  himself  highly,  I  said,  '<  Sir,  roe 
were  aeon  surrounded  bysmehs.  1»>JJ 
this  enough  for  you  ?  st  a  time  loo  wkj 
you  were  not  fishing  for  a  comptintt^* 
He  laughed  at  thia  with  a  complacent  y 
probation.  Old  Mr.  Sheridan  ohaervel 
upon  my  mentioning  it  to  him,  "Behlw 
your  compliment  so  well,  he  waa  willing  w 
take  it  with  pun  sauce.''     [Thoijghjtf 

•  It  ia  now  (1804)  known,  that  the ''Htfoi^ 
Epistle"  waa  written  hy  Masoo.-5W;0rt- 
[The  Editor  is  satisfied,  from  a  w*^  j[?*S' 
that  Walpole  was  concerned  in  thii  hrty"?"' 
and  that  the  distribution  of  the  "haiwr^V 
fonner  note  {ante,  p.  298)  issriataacirfljcainei- 

>  rSir  James  Mackintosh  remambew  ttat  «l* 
spending  the  Christmas  of  1797  at  Jf^J** 
Mr.  Burke  said  to  him,  "  Johnsoa  »*>?^2S! 
powers  of  mind  in  company  than  in  l"J*!*R 
but  he  aligned  only  for  victoiy;  aad  ***JJT 
neither  a  paradox  to  defend,  nor  aa  »^f^ 
crash,  he  would  prefiu^  his  asstnt  w«to,  '"f* 
no,  sir."— Ed.] 
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jfycwk.  CP^^^  friend  to  puns,  he  once,  by  acci- 
Apoph.  dent,  made  a  singular  one.  A  person 
p.  sio.  <^ho  afiected  to  live  afler  the  Greek 
manner,  and  to  anoint  himself  with  oil,  was 
one  day  mentioned:  Johnson,  in  the  course 
of  conversation  on  the  singularity  of  his 
practice,  gave  him  the  denomination  of  this 
man  of  Greece  (or  grease,  as  you  please  to 
take  it}].  For  my  own  part,  I  think  no 
innocent  species  of  wit  or  pleasantry  should 
be  suppressed;  and  that  a  good  pun  may  be 
admitted  among  the  smaller  excellencies  of 
lively  conversation. 

Had  Johnson  treated  at  large  De  Clarit 
OraioribuSf  he  mieht  have   given  us  an 
admirable  work,     w  hen  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford attacked  the  ministry  as  vehemently 
as  he  could,  for  having  taken  up»on  them  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  importation  of  corn, 
Lord  Chatham,  in  his  first  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  boldly  avowed  himself  to 
be  an  adviser  of  that  measure.    "  My  col- 
iea^es,"  said  he,  <<  as  I  was  confined  by 
indisposition,  did  me  the  signal  honour  of 
coming  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  man,  to  ask 
his  opinion.    But,  had  they  not  thus  con- 
descended, I  should  have  taken  up  my  bed, 
and  walked,  in  order  to  have  deliver^  that 
opinion  at  the  Council-board."    Mr.  Lang- 
ton,   who  was  present,  mentioned  this  to 
Johnson,  who  observed,  "  Now,  sir,  we 
see  that  he  took  these  words  as  he  found 
them,  without  considering,  that  though  the 
expression  in  Scripture,  take  up  thy  bed 
and  widk,  strictly  suited  the  instance  of  the 
mck  man  restored  to  health  and  strength, 
who  would  of  course  be  supposed  to  carry 
his  bed  with  him,  it  could  not  be  proper  in 
the  case  of  a  man  who  was  lying  in  a  state 
of  Afebleness,  and  who  certainly  would  not 
add  to  the  difficulty  of  moving  at  all,  that  of 
earnring  his  bed*." 

'When  I  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  news- 
paper one  of  Mr.  Gratlan's  animated  and 
glo^ring  speeches  in  favour  of  the  freedom 
of  Ireland,  in  which  this  expression  occurred 
(I  know  not  if  accurately  taken):  •'We 
vnli  persevere,  till  there  is  not  one  link  of 
the  English  chain  left  to  clank  upon  the 
r^gs  of  the  meanest  beggar  in  Ireland:" — 
«*  pJay,  sir,"  said  Johnson,"  don't  you  per- 
ceive that  one  link  cannot  clank?" 

Mrs.  Thrale  has  published  3,  as  John- 
son's, a  kind  of  parody  or  counterpart  of  a 
fine  poetical  passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Burke's 
speeches  on  American  taxation.  It  is  viff- 
OTOUSly  but  somewhat  coarsely  executed; 
axid  I  Bm  inclined  to  suppose,  is  not  quite 
correctly  exhibited.    I  nope  he  did  not  use 

>  ^L^rd  Chatham  meant,  in  his  itroog  meta- 
pborical  way,  to  aay,  that  his  desire  to  do  that 
poblio  dnty  would  have  operated  a  miracle  on 
idm  f  «o  tliat  Johnson*!  remark  seems  hypercritkal. 

«    f  Bee  tmte,  p.  276. — ^Ed.]  ' 
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the  words  *^  viU  aareats "  for  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  House  of  Parliament;  and  if  he 
did  so,  in  an  extempore  effusion,  I  wish  the 
ladv  had  not  committed  it  to  writing. 

Mr.  Burke  uniformly  showed  Johnson  the 
greatest  respect;  and  when  Mr.  Towna- 
nend,  now  Lord  Sydney,  at  a  period  when 
he  was  conspicuous  in  opposition,  threw  out 
some  reflection  in  parliament  upon  the  grant 
of  a  pension  to  a  man  of  such  political  prin- 
ciples as  Johnson;  Mr.  Burke,  though  then 
of  the  same  party  with  Mr.  Townshend, 
stood  warmly  forth  in  defence  of  his  friend, 
to  whom,  he  justly  observed,  the  pension 
was  granted  solely  on  account  of  his  emi- 
nent literary  merit.  I  am  well  assured, 
that  Mr.  Townshend's  attack  upon  John- 
son was  the  occasion  of  his  *'  hitching  in  a 
rhyme  3 ; "  for  that  in  the  original  copy  of 
Goldsmith's  character  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  his 
"  Retaliation,"  another  person's  name  stood 
in  the  couplet  where  Mr.  Townshend  is  now 
introduced: 

«  Though  fraught  with  all  learning  kept  straining 
his  throat. 
To  penaade  Tommy  Townshend  to  lend  him 
a  vote." 

It  may  be  worth  remarking  among  the 
minuticB  of  my  collection,  that  Johnson  was 
once  drawn  to  serve  in  the  militia,  the 
trained  bands  of  tlie  city  of  London,  and  that 
Mr.  Rackstrow,  of  the  Museum  in  Fleet- 
street,  was  his  colonel.  It  may  be  believed 
he  did  not  serve  in  person;  but  the  idea, 
with  all  its  circumstances,  is  certainly  laugh- 
able. He  upon  that  occasion  provided 
himself  with  a  musket,  and  with  a  sword 
and  belt,  which  I  have  seen  hanging  in  his 
closet 

He  was  very  constant  to  those  whom  he 
once  employed,  if  they  gave  him  no  reason 
to  be  displeased.  When  somebody  talked  of 
being  imposed  on  in  the  purchase  of  tea  and 
sugar,  and  such  articles:  "That  will  not 
be  the  case,"  said  he,  *'  if  you  go  to  a  state^ 
ly  shop,  as  I  always  do.  In  such  a  shop 
it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  take  a  petty 
advantage." 

An  authour  of  most  anxious  and  restless 
vanity  ^  being  mentioned,  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
**  there  is  not  a  voung  sapUnff  upon  Parnaasna 
more  severely  blown  about  by  every  wind  of 
criticism  than  that  poor  fellow." 

The  difference,  he  observed,  between  a 
well-bred  and  an  ill-bred  man  is  this: 
*'  One  immediately  attracts  your  liking, 
the  other  your  aversion.    You  love  the  one 


^  [I  rather  believe  that  it  was  ia 
of  his  penistina  in  clearing  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  spite  of  the  eamwt  remonstranoes 
of  Barke  and  Fox,  one  evening  when  Garrick  waa 
present-^M  ACKi  NTOSH.  ] 

«  [Probably  Mr.  Percetal  Stoekdala.    See  oiife, 
p.  270.— Eo.] 
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tin  you  find  reason  to  hate  him;  yon  hate 
the  other  till  you  find  reason  to  love  him." 

The  wife  of  one  of  his  acquaintance  ^  had 
fhiudulently  made  a  purse  for  herself  out  of 
her  husband's  fortune.  Feeling  a  proper 
compunction  in  her  last  moments,  she  con- 
fessed how  much  she  had  secreted;  but  be- 
fore she  could  tell  where  it  was  placed,  she 
was  seized  with  a  convulsive  nt  and  ex- 
pired. Her  husband  said,  he  was  more  hurt 
by  her  want  of  confidence  in  him,  than  by 
the  loss  of  his  money.  **  I  told  him,"  said 
Johnson,  <<  that  he  should  console  himself; 
forperhapi  the  money  might  he  found,  and 
he  was  nare  that  his  wife  was  gone." 

A  foppish  physician  once  reminded  John- 
son of  his  having  been  in  company  with  him 
on  a  former  occasion:  <*  I  do  not  remember 
it,  sir."  The  physician  still  insisted;  ad- 
ding that  he  that  day  wore  so  fine  a  coat 
that  it  must  have  attracted  his  notice. 
*'  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  had  you  been  dip- 
ped in  Pactolus,  I  should  not  have  noticed 
you." 

He  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  speaking 
in  his  own  style;  for  when  he  had  carelessly 
missed  it,  he  would  repeat  the  thought 
translated  into  it.  Talking  of  the  comedy 
of"  The  Rehearsal,"  he  said,  "  It  has  not 
wit  enough  to  keep  it  sweet"  This  was 
easy; — he  therefore  caught  himself,  and 
pronounced  a  more  round  sentence :  '*  It  has 
not  vitality  enough  to  preserve  it  from  pu- 
trefaction a." 

He  censured  a  writer  of  entertaining ' 
Travels  for  assuming  a  feigned  character, 
saying  (in  his  sense  of  the  word),  *'  He  car- 
ries out  one  lie;  we  know  not  how  many  he 

brings  back."    At  another  time,  talking  of^ ^  „«. «  ...w,-,—  ^^  ^.  — rrw  • 

the  same  person,  he  observed, "  Sir,  your  aa^  may  paint  it  aU  round  if  you  wiU,  I  K^ 


sent  to  a  man  whom  you  have  never  known 
to  falsify  is  a  debt:  but  afler  you  have 
known  a  man  to  falsify,  your  assent  to  him 
then  is  a  favour." 

Though  he  had  no  taste  for  painting,  he 
admired  much  the  manner  in  which  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  treated  of  his  art,  in  his 
«  Discourses  to  the  Royal  "Academ v.**  He 
observed  one  day  of  a  passage  in  them,  "  I 
think  I  might  as  welLnave  said  this  my- 
self;" and  once  wnen  Mr.  Langton  was 
sitting  by  him,  he  read  one  of  them  very 
eagerly,  and  expressed  himself  thus:  **Very 
well.  Master  ReynoMs;  very  well,  indeed. 
But  it  will  not  be  understood." 

When  I  observed  to  him  that  Painting 

*  [Lady  Knight  tells  this  anecdote  in  her  papen 
on  Mi«  WiUiama  {Europ,  Mag.  1799),  but  she 
doei  not  call  the  lady  the  wife  of  one  of  his  ae- 
fuamtanet. — ^Ed.] 

'  [See  ante,  toI.  L  p.  116.— En  ] 

*  [Peihaps  Dr.  Tbomai  CampbeU's  work  on 
Irelsnd,  see  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  616;  but  the  E£tor 
■■peets  it  was  some  mora  raeent  pabP 
Ed.]  ^ 


was  so  far  inferiour  to  Poetry,  that  thr 
story  or  even  emblem  which  it  commaoi- 
cates  must  be  previously  known,  and  men- 
tioned 88  a  natural  and  laughable  iostaAce 
of  this,  that  a  little  miss,  on  aeeiiit » pic- 
ture of  Justice  with  the  sealea,  hid  ex- 
claimed to  me,   "  See,  there's  a  vodid 
selling  sweetmeats;"  he  said,  "Piintiag, 
sir,  can  illustrate,  but  cannot  inform.^* 
[For  painting  he  certainly  had  no 
taste,  no  acquired  taste,  for  his  sight  {^^ 
was  worse  even  than  his  hearing.] 
[He   even  to  Mrs.  Piozzi  profesKa  rw. 
such  scorn  of  it,  as  to  say  that  he  ^ 
should  sit  very  quietly  in  a  room  hong  ^ 
round  with  pictures  of  the  greatest  ossien, 
and  never  feel  the  slightest  disposiiion  to  tan 
them,  if  their  backs  were  outermost,  uniea 
it  might  be  for  the  sake  of  telling  Sir  Joshoi 
that  he  had  turned  them.    In  one  iostapce, 
however,  he  admitted  that  painting  requed 
a  considerable  exercise  of  mind ;  yet  eves 
on  that  occasion  he  betrayed  whatMn. 
Thrale  calls  his  « scorn  of  the  art"  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  mentioned  sooepictarc 
as  excellent.    <<  It  has  often  griered   ^ 
me,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, "  to  see 
so  much  mind  as  the  science  of  paiotio^  l^ 
(quires,  laid  out  upon  such  perishable  IBll^ 
nals :  why  do  not  you  ofUner  make  qk  ^ 
copper?    I  could  wish  your  laperiority  ij 
the  art  you  profess  to  be  preaerved  ia  stif 
more  durable  than  canvas."   Sir  h^^ 
urged  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  pUic 
large  enough  for  historical  8iib)ecti,  uti 
was  goiiig  to  raise  farther  ohaervatiott: 
"What  foppish  obsUcles  are  these!"  ex- 
claimed on  a  sudden  Dr.  Johnson:  **here » 
Thrale  has  a  thousand  ion  of  copper ;  tv« 


pose;  it  will  serve  him  to  brew  in  afttf- 
ward:  will  it  not,  sir?"]  [In  one  ^ 
of  his  opinions,  however,  on  this  ait, 
the  Editor  confesses  that  he  entirely  eoa- 
curs.]  [Talking  with. some  person  Uii 
about  aulegorical  painting,  he  said,  ^ 
*<  I  had  rather  see  the  portrait  of  a  ^ 
dopr  that  I  know,  than  all  the  alkgtfial 
pamtings  they  can  show  me  in  the  worU.  j 
No  man  was  more  ready  to  ^^^ 
apology  when  he  had  censured  vom 
than  Johnson.  When  a  proof-stet  ix<|k 
of  his  works  was  brought  to  him,  ^^ 
fault  with  the  mode  in  whiehaptita  i^ 
was  arranged,  refused  to  read  i^  *^^ 
passion,  desired  that  the  compoaitor^  W^ 
DC  sent  to  him.  The  compositor  wss  IV| 
Maiming,  a  decent  sensible  man,  vbo  m 
eompoeed  about  one  half  of  his  *'  Dkocsa- 


*  Compoaitor  in  the  printmi  hosaa  ■— 'J 
penoa  who  adjasta  the  ^rpea  m  tha  flii«h^ 
they  are  to  stand  ibr  painliiif ; 
ia  called  the  form,  mm  i^ieh  sa 
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iy»"  when  in  Mr.  Strahan's  prinUng-hoiiae: 
and  a  ^reat  part  of  his  "  Livea  of  the  Poets,'* 
when  in  that  of  Mr.  Nichols;  and  who  (in 
his  seventy-seventh  year)  when  in  Mr. 
Baldwin's  printing-house,  composed  a  pjart 
of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  concerning 
him.  B^  producing  the  manuscript,  he  at 
once  satisfied  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  was  not 
to  hlame.  Upon  which  Johnson  candidljr 
and  earnestly  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Composi- 
tor, I  ask  your  pardon;  Mr.  Compositor,  I 
ask  vour  pardon,  again  and  again." 

l£s  generous  humanity  to  the  miserable 
was  almost  beyond  example.  The  follow- 
ing instance  is  well  attested :  C4>ming  home 
late  one  night,  he  found  a  poor  woman  ly- 
ing in  the  street,  so  much  exhausted  that 
she  could  not  walk  ;  he  took  her  upon  his 
back  and  carried  her  to  his  house,  wnere  he 
discovered  that  she  was  one  of  those  wretch- 
ed females  who  had  fallen  into  the  lowest 
state  of  vice,  poverty,  and  disease.  Instead 
of  harshljT  upbraiding  her,  he  had  her  taken 
care  of  with  all  tenderness  for  a  long  time, 
at  a  considerable  expense,  till  she  was  re- 
stored to  health,  and  endeavoured  to  put 
her  into  a  virtuous  wav  of  living  K 

[Miss  Reynolds  ssys,  that  throujrh- 

|[22u  ^"^  ^^'  ^'^^  ^^®  remembered  the  im- 
pression she  felt  in  his  favour  the 
first  time  she  was  in  company  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  on  his  saying,  that  as  he  returned 
to  his  lodgings,  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  ne  oflen  saw  poor  children  asleep 
on  thresholds  and  stalls,  and  that  he  used 
to  put  pennies  into  their  hands  to  buy  them 
a  breakfast  9  ] 

He  thought  Mr.  Caleb  Whitefoord  sin- 
gularly happy  in  hitting  on  the  signature 
of  Ptifyr%u$  Cursor  to  his  ingenious  and 
diverting  Cross  Readings  of  the  newspa- 
pers 3  ;  It  being  a  real  name  of  an  ancient 
Romao,  and  clearly  expressive  of  the  thing 
done  in  this  lively  conceit. 

He  once  in  his  life  was  known  to  have 
uttered  what  is  called  a  Indl:  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  when  they  were  riding  together 
in  Devonshire,  complained  that  he  had  a 
very  bad  horse,  for  tnat  even  when  going 
down  hill  he  moved  slowly  step  by  step. 
«  Ay,"  said  Johnson,  "  and  when  he  goet 
up  hill  he  itandi  stiU.'' 

He  had  a  great  aversion  to  gesticulating 

*  The  circauiBtance  therefore  alluded  to  in  Mr. 
Conrtenay's  "Poetical  CbarKter'*  of  him  is 
abictly  tme*  My  informer  was  Mn.  Dennoiilint, 
wiio  itved  many  jeais  in  Dr.  Johi»on*s  bouse. — 

*  [Andthif  was  at  a  time  when  he  himself  was 
living  on  permie$. — ^Bd.] 

«  £He  followed  Iris  Cro$$  Reading  b j  a  stOl 
ciiore  witty  paper  oa  the  Enron  qf  the  Press. 
Thema  two  laagbable  eanys  are  preaerved  m  the 
FooiKlliflg  Horaital  for  Wit,  and  some  siroilar 
poblieatioas.^ED .  ] 


in  company.  He  called  once  to  a  gentle- 
man <  who  ofiended  him  in  that  point, 
"  Do  n't  attiludenise."  And  when  another 
gentleman  thought  he  was  giving  addition- 
al force  to  what  he  uttered  by  expressive 
movements  of  his  hands,  Johnson  fairly 
seized  them,  and  heki  them  down. 

An  authour  of  considersble  eminences 
having  engrossed  a  good  shsre  of  the  con- 
versstion  in  the  company  of  Johnson,  and 
having  said  nothine  but  what  was  trifling 
and  insignificant,  Johnson,  when  he  was 
gone,  OMerved  to  us,  "It  is  wonderful 
what  a  difference  there  sometimes  is  be* 
tween  a  man's  powers  of  writing  and  of  talk- 
ing.      writes  with  great  spirit,  but 

is  a  poor  talker:  had  he  heM  his  tongue  we 
might  have  supposed  him  to  have  l^e^  re- 
strained by  modesty  ;  but  he  has  spoken  a 
great  deal  to^iay,  and  you  have  heard  what 
stuff  it  was." 

A  gentleman  having  said  that  a  eange 
d'eUre  has  not,  perhaps,  the  force  of  a 
command,  but  may  be  considered  only  as  a 
strong  recommendation : — *^  Sir,"  replied 
Johnson,  who  overheard  him,  « it  is  such  a 
recommendation,  as  if  I  should  throw  you 
out  of  a  two  pair  of  stairs  window,  and  re- 
commend to  you  to  fall  soA^." 

Mr.  Steevens,  who  passed  many  a  social 
hour  with  him  during  their  long  acquaint- 
ance, which  commenced  when  they  both 
lived  in  the  Temple,  has  preserved  a  good 
number  of  particulars  concerning  him,  most 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  department 
of  Apoi^thegms^,  &c.  in  the  collection  of 

*  [This  is  ioppofled  to  have  been  Sir  Richard 
Magnve  {ante,  p.  846),  who  had,  it  mmt  be 
confeased,  a  great  eagemeai  of  manner.  One  day 
when  Sir  Richard  was  argiitf  him  with  singalar 
warmth  to  write  the  Uvea  of  the  prose  wnteia, 
and  getting  np  to  enforce  his  snit,  Johnson  coldly 
replied,  «<  Sit  down,  sir."    Piotgi,  p.  225.— Eo.] 

*  [Perfaapi  Doctor  Robertaon.  See  ante,  p. 
189.— Ed.] 

'  Thii  haa  been  printed  in  other  pablieations 
« M  to  the  ground."  But  Johnson  hioMsIf 
gave  me  the  trae  ezpreaaion  which  he  had  oa^ 
a»  above;  meaning  that  the  recommeadation  M 
as  litde  choice  in  that,  one  caae  as  the  other.— 

BOSWELL. 

7  [This  it  Sir  J.  Hawkina'a  ooUection  oT/oAii- 
soniana,  referred  to  ante,  p.  68.  Sneh  of  theaa 
anecdotea  as  were  also  given  by  Mr.  Boswell  and 
Mn.  Piozzi  have  been  quoted  from  them.  Some 
othera  have  been  aelected  by  the  editor  and  placed 
near  correipondiag  pasncea  of  Mr.  Boswell'a  tezL 
The  remainder,  for  which  no  paiticolar  place  oc- 
curred or  which  were  accidentaUy  overlooked, 
will  be  here  given  in  continnation  of  tboee  aapplied 
by  Mr.  Steevena,  by  whom  Mr.  Boswell  (ever 
snzioaa  to  depfeciate  the  merit  of  Sir  J.  Hawkins) 
intimates  that  *'  moat  of  them  "  were  of%inaUy 
famiihed.  Mr.  Chalmeis  aaya  that  they  were 
certainly  chiefly  collected  by  Dteevena,  and  pah- 
liriied  by  him  in  the  St  Jamea'a  Chronicle. — ^Ed.] 
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<<  Johnson's  Works.*'  But  he  has  been 
pleased  to  favour  me  with  the  following, 
which  are  original: 

"  One  evening,  previous  to  the 
BtMTeoL    jj^j^j  Q^  Baretti,  a  consultation  of 

his  friends  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Cox,  the  solicitor,  in  Southampton-build- 
ings, Chancery-lane.  Among  others  pres- 
ent were  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
differed  in  sentiments  concerning  the  ten- 
dency of  some  part  of  the  defence  the  pri- 
soner was  to  make.  When  the  meeting 
was  over,  Mr.  Steevens  observed  that  the 
question  between  him  and  his  friend  had 
been  agitated  with  rather  too  much  warmth. 
*  It  may  be  so,  sir,'  replied  the  Doctor,  *  for 
Burke  and  I  should  have  been  of  one  opin- 
ion if  we  had  had  no  audience  ^.* 

"  Dr.  Johnson  once  assumed  a  character 
in  which  perhaps  even  Mr.  Boswell  never 
saw  him.  His  curiosity  havinc^  been  ex- 
cited by  the  praises  bestowed  on  the  celebra- 
ted Torre's  fireworks  at  Mary  bone-gardens, 
he  desired  Mr.  Steevens  to  accompany  him 
thither.  The  evening  had  proved  showery, 
and  soon  ai\er  the  few  people  present  were 
assembled,  publick  notice  was  given  that 
the  conductors  of  the  wheels,  suns,  stars, 
&c.  were  so  thoroughly  watersoaked  that 
it  was  impossible  any  part  of  the  exhibition 
should  be  made.  '  This  is  a  mere  excuse,' 
says  the  Doctor,  <  to  save  their  crackers  for 
a  more  profitable  company.  Let  us  both 
hold  up  our  sticks  and  threaten  to  break 
those  coloured  lamps  that  surround  the  or- 
chestra, and  we  shall  soon  have  our  wishes 
gratified.  The  core  of  the  fireworks  cannot 
be  injured;  let  the  difierent  pieces  be  touch- 
ed in  their  respective  centres,  and  they  will 
do  their  offices  as  well  as  ever.'  Some 
oung  men  who  overheard  him  immediate- 
ly began  the  violence  he  had  recommended, 
and  an  attempt  was  speedily  made  to  firo 
some  of  the  wneela  which  appeared  to  have 
received  the  smallest  damage;  but  to  little 
purpose  were  they  lighted,  for  most  of  them 
completely  failed.  The  authour  of  '  The 
Rambler,  however,  may  be  considered  on 
this  occasion  as  the  ringleader  of  a  success- 
fid  riot,  though  not  as  a  skilfUI  pyrotech- 
nist. 

**  It  has  been  supposed  that  Dr.  Johnson, 
80  far  as  fashion  was  concerned,  was  care- 
less of  his  appearance  in  publick.  But  this 
is  not  altogether  true,  as  the  following  slight 
instance  may  show: — Goldsmith's  last  com- 

*  [What  an  extraordinary  assertion,  that  in  a 
matter  in  which  the  life  and  death — nay,  the 
ijgnominions  death — of  a  friend  was  at  stake,  he 
■till  talked  fbr  victorT !  Tbe  Editor  has  seen  so 
mach  reason  to  dtstroflt  anecdotes  told  from 
memory,  that  he  hesitates  to  gire  implicit  credit 
to  tbis  story.  Dr.  Johnson,  no  donbt,  too  often 
talked  for  victory,  but  not,  it  Is  to  be  hoped,  on 
|o  serious  an  occcsioo.— Ed.] 
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edy  was  to  be  represented  daring  aonie 
court-mourning  3,  and  Mr.  Steevens  ap- 
pointed to  call  on  Dr.  Johnson,  and  carry 
him  to  the  tavern  where  he  was  to  dine 
with  other  of  the  poet's  friends.  The  Doc- 
tor was  ready  dressed,  but  in  colovred 
clothes;  yet  being  told  that  he  would  find 
eveiy  one  else  in  black,  received  tbe  intrni- 
gence  with  a  profusion  of  thanks,  hastracti 
to  change  his  attire,  all  the  while  repeati&g 
his  gratitude  for  the  information  that  had 
saved  him  from  an  appearance  so  improper 
in  the  front  row  of  a  front  box.  *  I  wot^ 
not,'  added  he,  *  for  ten  pounds  have  seemed 
so  retrograde  to  any  general  obserraoce.' 

<*  He  would  sometimes  found  his  di&bbn 
on  very  slender  circumstances.  Happen- 
ing one  day  to  mention  Mr.  Flexman,  ■ 
dissenting  minister,  with  some  comphmeot 
to  his  exact  memory  in  chronological  mat- 
ters; the  Doctor  replied,  *  Let  me  hear  do 
more  of  him,  sir.  That  is  the  fellow  who 
made  the  index  to  my  Ramblers,  and  wet 
down  the  name  of  Milton  thus: — ^Miltoa, 
Mr.  John.' " 

Mr.  Steevens  adds  this  testimony:  "  It  is 
unfortunate,  however,  for  Johnson,  that  his 
particularities  and  frailties  can  be  more  dis- 
tinctly traced  than  his  good  and  amiable  ex- 
ertions. Could  the  many  bounties  he  stu- 
diously concealed,  the  many  acta  of  human- 
ity he'  performed  in  private,  be  displayed 
with  equal  circumstantiality,  his  defects 
would  oe  so  far  lost  in  the  blaxe  of  his  vir- 
tues, that  the  latter  only  would  be  lenid- 
ed." 

[Dr.  Johnson  said  he   always    Burnt. 
mistrusted    romantick    virtue,  as     ^9«pa. 
thinking  it  founded  on  no  fixed     p-"*^ 
principle. 

He  used  to  say  that  where  secrecy  or 
mystery  began,  vice  or  roguery  was  not  ftr 
ofiT. 

Being  once  asked  if  he  ever  embel- 
lished a  story—"  No,"  said  he;  "  astoiy  k 
to  lead  either  to  the  knowledge  of  a  fact  ot 
character,  and  is  good  for  nothing  iV  it  be 
not  strictly  and  literally  true'." 

"  Round  numbers, "''aaid  be,  ''areahrays 
false." 

"Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mfod" 
was  a  very  favourite  book  with  hio;  be 
used  to  recommend  it,  as  he  also  did  *'  Le 
Dictionnaire  portatif "  of  the  AbW  L'Avo- 
cat. 

He  has  been  accused  of  treating  Lord 
Lyttelton  roughly  in  his  life  of  him;  be  as- 
sured a  friend,  however,  that  he  kept  back 
a  very  ridiculous  anecdote  of  him,  relative 
to  a  question  he  put  to  a  great  divine  of  ha 
time.]  


*  [<*  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  fint 
March,  1778,  dnrinc  a  coait  moaniiiv  fiv  the 
king  of  Sardinia. —Ed.] 

^  [See  ante,  p.  82.— Ed.] 
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[The  following  letters  (which 
reached  the  editor  too  late  for  their 
chronological  place)  will  show  how  violent- 
ly, and  on  what  slight  grounds,  the  friends 
of  Lord  Lyttelton  resented  Johnson's  treat- 
ment of  him.  Now,  that  personal  feelings 
have  subsided,  the  readers  of  the  Life  will 
wonder  at  Mr.  Pepys's  extravagant  indigna- 
tion; and  we  have  already  seen  that  John- 
son cared  so  little  about  the  matter  that  he 
was  willing  that  the  Life  should  have  been 
written  for  him  by  one  of  Lord  Lyttelton's 
friends  ^. 

"  MR.  PEPT8  TO  MRS.  MONTAGUE. 

**  Keuington  Gravel  Pits,  4ih  August,  1781, 
bat  direct  to  Wimpole-etreet. 

'<Deaii  madam, 

•         ••••• 

"  I  have  within  these  few  days 
JH'-  received  the  following  paragraph  in 
a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine  in  Ire- 
land:— *  Johnson^s  Characters  of  some 
Poets  breathe  such  inconsistency,  such  ab- 
surdity, and  such  want  of  taste  and  feeling, 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Count  of  Nar^ 
bonne  3,  Sir  N.  Barry,  and  myself,  that  Mrs. 
Montague  should  expose  him  in  a  short 
publication.  He  deserves  it  almost  as  much 
as  Voltaire — ^if  not,  LytUUoni  gratia^  do  it 
yourself.' 

**  1  met  him  some  time  ago  at  Streatham  3, 
and  such  a  day  did  we  pass  iu  disputation 
upon  the  life  oi  our  dear  friend  Lord  Lyt- 
telton as  I  trust  it  will  never  be  my  fate  to 
pass   again!    The  moment  the  cloth  was 
remov^  he  challenged  me  to  come  out  (as 
he  called  it),  and  say  what  I  had  to  object 
to  his  Life  of  Lord  Lyttelton.    This  (you 
see)  Tvasa  call  which,  however  disagreeable 
to  myself  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  I 
could  not  but  obey,  and  so  to  it  we  went  for 
three  or  four  hours  without  ceasing.    He 
once  observed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  bi- 
ographer to  state  all  the  failings  of  a  respec- 
table character.    I  never  longed  to  do  any 
things  90  much  as  to  assume  ms  own  princi- 
ple, and  to  go  into  a  detail  which  I  could 
BUpp€)fe  hie  biographer  might  in  some  fu- 
ture time  think  necessary;  out  I  contented 
myself  vrith  generals.    He  took  great  credit 
/or  not  having  mentioued  the  coarseness  of 
L^ard  I^yttelton^s  manners,     I  told  him  that 
if  he  ivould  insert  that  ^  in  the  next  edition. 


I  would  excuse  him  all  the  rest.  We  shook 
hands,  however,  at  parting,  which  put  me 
much  in  mind  of  the  parting  between  Jaques 
and  Orlando — '  God  he  with  you;  let  us 
meet  as  seldom  as  we  can!  Fare  you  well; 
I  hope  we  shall  be  better  strangers! '  We 
have  not  met  again  till  last  Tuesday,  and 
then  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  did  all  in  his  power  to  show  me  that  he 
was  sorry  for  the  former  attack." 


>    {^Jiftte^  pp*  236  and  276,  n.— Co.] 
^    [Robert  JephioD,  Esq.,  aathor  of  Braganxa 
ttnd  thm  Count  de  J)rarbonne — see  ante,  v.  i.  p. 
260,    nrhfire  there  Mema  reason  to  believe  that 
Johtftson  and  Mr.  Jephion  were  oo  great  friends. 
Ife  die<i  in  1808.— Ed.] 
^    [S«e  ante,  p.  287. — ^Ed.] 
«    [On  tbepiiociple — 
A*  Ckasis  talolt  Orsfoeiiot  de  seditions  qnerentes  **— 
pepya    thought,  justly  enough,  that  a  charge  of 
r^/tr-sermss  of  manner  made  by  Johnson  against 
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MR.  PEPTS  TO  MRS.  MONTAGUE. 

"Tunbridge  Well*,  Sth  Oct.  1781. 

"  When  I  read  your  application  of  the 
words  «  Be  angry  and  sin  not,'  I  could  not 
help  exclaiming,  <  How  admirable  is  it  to 
see  the  person  who  perhaps  is  most  angry, 
and  who  has  certainly  the  most  reason  to  be 
so,  the  foremost  to  restrain,  not  only  her 
own  emotions,  but  those  of  others,  within 
the  bounds  of  justice  and  humanity ! ' 

"  But,  ray  dear  madam,  what  hurts  me 
all  this  while  is,  not  thai  Johnson  should  go 
unpunished,  but  that  our  dear  and  respecta- 
ble friend  should  go  down  to  posterity  with 
that  artful  and  studied  contempt  thrown  up- 
on his  character  which  he  so  little  deserved, 
and  that  a  man  who  (notwithstanding  the 
little  foibles  he  might  have)  was  in  my  opin- 
ion one  of  the  most  exalted  patterns  of  vir- 
tue, liberality,  and  benevolence,  not  to  men- 
tion the  high  rank  which  he  held  in  litera- 
ture, should  he  handed  down  to  succeeding 
generations  under  the  appellation  of  poor 
ijyttelton!  This,  I  must  own,  vexes  and 
disquiets  me  whenever  I  think  of  it;  and 
had  I  the  command  of  half  your  ]K>wers, 
tempered  as  they  are  with  that  true  modera- 
tion and  justice,  he  should  not  sleep  within 
his  silent  grave,  I  do  not  say  unrevenged 
(because  that  is  not  what  I  wish)  but  un- 
vtndicated,  and  unrescued  from  that  con- 
tempt which  has  been  so  industriously  and 
so  injuriously  thrown  upon  him.  But 
enough  of  this  subject,  which  must  be  dis- 
agreeable to  us  botn." 

Johnson's  account  of  Lord  Lvt-  Hawk. 
telton's  envy  to  Shenstone  for  fcis  Apoph. 
improvements  in  his  grounds,  &c.  ^'  **** 
was  confirmed  by  an  ingenious  writer. 
Spence  was  in  the  house  for  a  fortnight  with 
the  Lytteltons  before  they  offered  to  show 
him  Shenstone's  place. 

To  some  lady  who  was  praising  Shen- 
stone's poems  very  much,  and  who  had  an 
Italian  greyhound  lying  by  the  fire,  he  said, 
"  Shenstone  holds  amongst  poets  the  same 
rank  your  do^r  holds  amongst  dogs:  he  has 
not  the  sagacity  of  the  hound,  the  docility 
of  the  spaniel,  nor  the  courage  of  the  bull- 
dog, yet  he  is  still  a  pretty  fellow." 

Johnson  spoke  Latin  with  great  fluency 

Lord  Lyttelton  would  be  so  ridiculous  as  to  defeat 
I  all  the  test  of  his  censure. — Ed. 
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and  elegance.  He  said,  indeed,  he  had 
taken  great  pains  about  it 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Sumner  of  Harrow 
were  dining  one  day,  with  many  other  per- 
sons, at  Mr&i  Macaulay'S  i.  She  had  talked 
a  long  time  at  dinner  about  the  natural 
equality  of  mankind.  Johnson,  when  she 
had  finished  her  harangue,  rose  up  from  the 
table,  and  with  great  solemnity  of  counte- 
nance, and  a  bow  to  the  ground,  said  to  the 
servant,  who  was  waiting  behind  his  chair, 
"  Mr.  John,  pray  be  seated  in  my  place,  and 
permit  me  to  wait  upon  you  in  my  turn : 
your  mistress  says,  you  hear,  that  we  are 
all  equal." 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  read  Mrs. 
Macaulay's  second  volume  of  the  "  History 
ofEngland"^**No,  sir,"  says  he,  "nor 
her  first  neither." 

When  some  one  was  lamenting  Foote's 
unlucky  fate  in  being  kicked  in  Dublin, 
Johnson  said  he  was  glad  of  it.  "  He  is  ris- 
ing in  the  world  (said  he) :  when  he  was  in 
England,  no  one  thought  it  worth  while  to 
kick  him." 

He  was  much  pleased  with  the  following 
repartee:  Fiatesmerimentum  ineorporeffiltf 
said  a  French  physician  to  his  colleague,  in 
speaking  of  the  disorder  of  a  poor  man  that 
understood  Latin,  and  who  was  brought 
into  an  hospital;  Corpu$  non  torn  viU  e$t, 
says  the  patient, /»*o  quo  ChrUhu  ipienon 
dedignatua  est  mort. 

Johnson  used  to  say  a  man  was  a  scoun- 
drel that  was  afraid  of  any  thing. 

To  his  censure  of  fear  9  in  general,  he 
made,  however,  one  exception — with  re- 
spect to  tlie  fear  of  death,  iimarum  maxp- 
mtu:  he  thought  that  the  best  of  us  were 
but  unprofiuble  servants,  and  had  much 
reason  to  fear. 

When  some  one  asked  him  whether  they 
should  introduce  Hugh  Kelly,  the  authour, 
to  him — "  No,  sir,"  says  he,  "  I  never  de- 
sire to  converse  with  a  man  who  has  writ- 
ten more  than  he  has  read:  "  yet  when  his 
Slay  was  acted  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow, 
ohnson  furnished  a  prologue. 

He  repeated  poetry  with  wonderful  ener- 
gy and  feeling.  He  was  seen  to  weep  whilst 
he  repeated  Goldsmith's  character  of  the 
English  in  his  "Traveller,"  beginning 
" Stem  o^er  each  bosom^^*^  ^c. 

He  held  all  authours  very  cheap  that 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  opinion  of  the 
publick  about  them.  He  usea  to  say  that 
every  man  who  writes  thinks  he  can  amuse 
or  inform  mankind,  and  they  must  be  the 
best  judges  of  his  pretensions. 

*  [See  ante,  vol.  L  p.  200.  and  p.  77  of  thiti 

volnme. — ^Ed.] 
'  [Sea  ante,  toL  i.  p.  600. — ^Ed.] 
'  [A  fiivoiirite  pam«e,  see  ante,  vol.  L  p. 

444.— Ed.] 


He  thovght  worse  of  the  visa  of  retin- 
ment  than  of  those  of  Bociety. 

He  attended  Mr.  Thralein  hisliitDfr' 
ments,  and  stayed  in  the  room  pnjiBg,  u 
is  imagined,  till  be  had  drawn  bis  list  breith. 
"  His  servants,"  said  he,  **  would  hire 
waited  upon  him  in  this  awful  period,  lad 
why  not  his  friend? " 

He  was  extremely  fond  of  reading  the 
lives  of  great  and  learned  person.  Twor 
three  years  before  he  died,  he  applied  to  i 
friend  of  his  to  give  him  a  list  of  those  is 
the  French  language  that  were  well  mil- 
ten  and  senuine.  He  said  that  Boliof  broke 
had  decwred  he  oouM  not  read  Middletofi'i 
«  Life  of  Cicero." 

He  was  not  apt  to  judge  ill  of  penou 
without  good  reasons:  an  old  friend  of  his 
used  to  say  that  in  general  he  tkotfbt  too 
well  of  mankind. 

One  day,  on  seeing  an  old  terrier  lie  iskcf 
by  the  fireside  at  Streatham,  he  said,  *'  Prn* 
to,  you  are,  if  possible,  a  more  lazy  dog  tbtf 
I  am." 

Being  told  that  Churchill  had  abused  hio 
under  the  character  of  Pomposo,  in  hs 
Ghost,  "  I  alwavs  thought,"  said  be,  ""U 
was  a  shallow  fellow,  and  I  thiak  so  ^." 

The  Duke  of  •  •  •  once  said  to  Johnwa, 
"  that  every  religion  had  a  certain  degree 
of  morality  in  it.^  «*  Ay,  my  lord,'*  sMwtr- 
ed  he,  "but  the  Christian  religion  abse 
puts  it  on  its  proper  basis." 

The  picture  of  him  by  Sir  Joshm  Itj- 
nolds,  which  was  painted  for  Mr.  Besudrn, 
and  is  now  Mr.  Langton*s,  and  srtped  a 
mezzotinto  by  Doughty,  is  eztrecDcljf  &ke 
him:  there  is  in  it  that  appearance  of  i  i»- 
bourinff  working  mind,  of  an  indolent  ie}k» 
ing  boav,  which  he  had  to  a  very  grest  de- 
gree, indeed,  the  common  operstioos  (?f 
dressing,  shaving,  Sic.  were  a  toil  U)  his- 
he  held  the  care  of  the  body  r^rj  cbes^ 
He  used  to  sa^,  that  a  man  who  rode  cd 
for  an  appetite  consulted  btit  littk  tfce 
dignity  of  human  nature. 

«  The  Life  of  Charles  XII.,"by  ?<*•» 
he  said  was  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  biff^ 
ry  ever  written. 

He  used  to  say  something  tantsDOSsiv 
this:  When  a  woman  afiects  leamin|[t  ^ 
makes  a  rivalry  between  the  two  textt  U 
the  same  accomplishments,  wliirb  c^^J 
not  to  be,  their  provinces  beiDg  difi^^*' 
Milton  said  before  him, 


•< 


For  eontemplatioB  be  and  valav  faa 
For  aaStoam  wbtB  and  sweet  attrattitj 


And  upon  hearing  a  ladv  of  his  aofsu** 
ance  commended  for  her  lesraiog,  W  t^ 
"  A  man  is  in  general  better  piessed  vm 
he  has  a  good  dinner  npon  his  tahk  t>*i 
when  his  wife  toUcB  Greek.    MyoMfog 

«  [See  Mie,  pw  lffl..-E^] 
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Mn.  Carter,"  he  added,  "  could  make  a 
pudding  as  well  as  translate  Epictetna  from 
the  Greek,  and  work  a  handkerchief  as  well 
as  compoae  a  poem.^  He  thought,  however, 
that  she  was  too  reserved  in  conversation 
upon  subjects  she  was  so  eminently  able  to 
converse  upon,  which  was  occasioned  by 
her  modesty  axid  fear  of  giving  offence. 

He  said  that  when  he  first  conversed 
with  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller, 
he  was  very  much  inclined  to  believe  he 
had  been  there;  but  that  he  had  afterwards 
altered  his  opinion. 

He  was  much  pleased  with  Dr.  Jortin's  ^ 
Sermons,  the  language  of  which  he  thought 
very  elegant;  but  Uiought  his  "Life  of 
Erasmus  "  a  dull  book. 

He  thought  Cato  the  best  model  of  tra- 
gedy we  bad;  yet  he  used  to  say,  of  all 
things,  the  most  ridiculous  would  oe  to  see 
a  rin  cry  at  the  representation  of  it. 

He  tllought  the  happiest  life  was  that  of 
a  man  of  business,  with  some  literary  pur- 
suits for  his  amusement;  and  that  in  gene- 
ral no  one  could  be  virtuous  or  happy  that 
was  not  completely  eroploved. 

Johnson  had  read  much  in  the  works  of 
Bishop  Taylor:  in  his  Dutch  "  Thomas  k 
Keropis"  he  has  quoted  him  occasionally  in 
the  margin. 

He  is  said  to  have  very  fre<^ttently  made 
sermons  for  clergymen  at  a  ffmnea  a-piece. 
He  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  knowledge 
procured  by  conversation  with  intelligent 
and  ingenious  persons.  His  first  question 
concerning  sucK  as  had  that  character  was 
ever,  "  What  is  his  conversation?  " 

Speaking  one  day  of  tea,  he  said,  "What 
a  delightful  beverage  must  that  be  that 
pleases  all  palates  at  a  time  when  they  can 
take  nothing  else  at  breakfast! " 

Speaking  of  schoohnasters,  he  used  to 

■ay  they  were  worse  than  the  Egyptian 

taskmasters  of  oki.    '^No  boy,"  says  he, 

"  is  sore  any  day  he  goes  to  school  to  es* 

eape  a  whipping.    How  can  the  schoohnas- 

ter  tell  what  the  boy  has  really  forgotten, 

and  what  he  has  neglected  to  leamr  what 

he   has  had  no  opportunities  of  learning, 

sod  what  he  has  taken  no  pains  to  g^t  at 

the   knowledge  of?  yet  for  any  of  these, 

fkovrever  diiGcult  they  may  be,  the  boy  is 

obnoxious  to  punishment" 

Of  a  member  of  parliament,  who,  after 
faaving^  harangued  for  some  hours  in  the 
botiae  of  commons,  came  into  a  company 
'Where  Johnson  was,  and  endeavoured  to 
talk  him  down,  he  said,  "  This  man  has  a 
palae  in  his  tongue '." 

One  who  had  long  known  Johnson  said 
€tf  him,  '<  In  general  you  may  tell  what  the 


'   £8ae  €mte^  p.  161.— Eb.] 
•  [Tba  EditDr  does  not  use  the  point 
Ed.] 


man  to  whom  you  are  speaking  will  say 
next:  this  you  can  never  do  of  Johnson: 
his  images,  his  allusions,  his  great  powers 
of  ridicule,  throw  the  appearance  of  novelty 
upon  the  most  common  conversation." 

He  was  extremely  fond  of  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's 3  works,  and  sometimes  gave  them 
as  a  present  to  young  men  going  into  or- 
ders: he  also  bought  them  for  the  library 
at  Streatham. 

He  said  he  was  always  hurt  when  he 
found  himself  ignorant  or  any  thing. 

He  was  extremely  accurate  in  his  com- 
putation of  time.  He  could  tell  how  many 
heroick  Latin  verses  could  be  repeated  in 
such  a  given  portion  of  it,  and  w&i  anxious 
that  his  friends  should  take  pains  to  form 
in  their  minds  some  measure  tbr  estimating 
the  lapse  of  it. 

**  Complainers,''  said  he,  <<  are  always  loud 
and  clamorous." 

He  thought  highly  of  Mandeville's  ''Trea- 
tise  on  the  Hypochondriacal  Disease." 

"  I  wrote,"  said  Johnson,  "  the  first  sev- 
enty lines  in  the  *  Vanity  of  Human  Wish- 
es'  ^  in  the  course  of  one  morning,  in  that 
small  house  bevond  the  church  at  Hemp- 
stead. The  whole  number  was  composed 
before  I  committed  a  single  couplet  to  wri- 
ting. The  same  method  I  pursued  in  re- 
gard to  the  Prologue  on  opening  Drury-lane 
Theatre.  I  did  not  afterwards  change 
more  than  a  word  in  it,  and  that  was  done 
at  the  remonstrance  of  Oarrick.  I  did  not 
thiiik  his  criticism  just,  but  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  w^at  hie 
was  to  utter." 

To  a  gentleman  who  expressed  himself 
in  disrespectful  terms  of  Blackmore,  one  of 
whose  poetick  bulls  he  happened  just  then 
to  recollect,  Dr.  Johnson  answered,  "  I 
hope,  sir,  a  blunder,  after  you  have  heard 
what  I  shall  relate,  will  not  be  reckoned  de- 
cisive against  a  poet's  reputation.  When  I 
was  a  young  man,  I  translated  Addison'O 
Latin  poem  on  the  Battle  of  the  P^gmiea 
and  the  Cranes,  and  must  plead  guilty  to 
the  following  couplet: 

Down  from  the  goardian  boaghs  the  neilB  they 

fltug. 
And  kili'd  the  yet  vnanimated  yoang. 

And  yet  I  trust  I  am  no  blockhead.    I  af- 

'  [Henry  Hanunond,  D.  D.,  bom  in  1606; 
elected  a  feUow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oiford,  in 
1626 ;  canon  of  Christ  chorch,  1 646.  He  tnthnd 
mnch  penecntion  daring  the  Rebellion,  and  was, 
it  » lajd,  designed  lor  the  bidioprick  of  Woreeiter 
at  the  Restoration;  bat  he  died  a  few  days  before 
the  king*8  return.  He  was  a  very  volaminons 
writer,  bat  his  best  known  work  ii  *'  A  PSimphrase 
and  AjmotatM>DB  on  the  New  Testament,"  which 
Dr.  Johnmn  recommended  to  Mr.  BoswelL  Anie^ 
p.  71 — ^Ed.] 

«  [Sea  anUt  voL  L  p.  76.— £o.] 
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terwards  changed  the  word  kiWd  into 
erush'd." 

"  I  am  convinced,**  said  he  to  a  friend, "  I 
ought  to  be  present  at  divine  service  ^  more 
frequently  than  I  am;  but  the  provocations 
given  by  ignorant  and  affected  preachers 
too  oflen  disturb  the  mental  calm  which 
otherwise  would  succeed  to  prayer.  I  am 
apt  to  whisper  to  myself  on  such  occasions, 
How  can  this  illiterate  fellow  dream  of  fix- 
ing attention,  after  we  have  been  listening 
to  the  sublimest  truths,  conveyed  in  the 
most  chaste  and  exalted  language,  through- 
out a  liturgy  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
genuine  offspring  of  piety  impregnated  by 
wisdom !  Take  notice,  however,  though  I 
make  this  confession  respecting  myself,  1  do 
not  mean  to  recommend  the  fastidiousness 
that  sometimes  leads  me  to  exchange  con- 
gregational for  solitary  worship."  He  was 
at  Streatham  church  when  Dodd^s  first  ap- 
plication to  him  was  made,  and  went  out 
of  his  pew  immediately,  to  write  an  answer 
to  the  letter  he  had  received.  Afterwards, 
when  he  related  this  circumstance,  he  added, 
**  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned,  if  once  I  de- 
serted the  service  or  God  for  that  of  man." 

His  knowledge  in  manufactures  was  ex- 
tensive, and  his  comprehension  relative  to 
mechanical  contrivances  was  still  more  ex- 
traordinary. The  well-known  Mr.  Ark- 
wright  pronounced  him  to  be  the  only  person 
who  on  a  first  view  understood  both  the 
principle  and  powers  of  his  most  compli- 
cated piece  of  machinery. 

He  would  not  allow  the  verb  derange^  a 
word  at  present  much  in  use,  to  be  an  Eng- 
lish word.  *'  Sir,"  said  a  gentleman  who 
had  some  pretensions  to  literature, "  I  have 
seen  it  in  a  book."  "  Not  in  a  bound  book," 
said  Johnson;  "  disarrange  is  the  word  we 
ought  to  use  instead  of  it  3." 

He  thought  very  favourably  of  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  and  said  that  the  sages 
thereof,  for  a  long  series  backward,  had 
been  friends  to  religion.  Fortescue  says 
that  their  afternoon^  employment  was  the 
study  of  the  scriptures  3.] 

«  [jfn/e,  vol.  i.  p.  225.— Ed.] 

'  [Even  80  late  as  the  year  1795,  a  writer  in 
the  Britiah  Critic  censured  as  a  gallicism  Mr. 
Barkers  use  of  derange  for  diaearrange. — En.] 

'  [Lord  Coke,  in  his  Institutes,  1.  2.  c.  1.  s. 
85.  quotes  these  ancient,  as  he  calls  them,  verses, 
recommending  a  proper  distribution  of  the  time  of 
a  law-student 

**8ex  hone  ■omno,  toUdem  des  l^tbus  •qols, 
(^uatuor  orab^  de*  epuUaque  duas 
duod  super  Mteultrb  aacrto  largire  Gamniili.'' 

Of  these  Sir  William  Jones  made  two  versions: 

(*  Six  honn  to  sleep,  to  law's  grave  study  six } 
Four  spend  in  prayer— the  rest  on  nature  fix:  ** 

rather  (he  adds), 

^  Six  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seren ; 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  Heaven." 

It  is  not  very  clear  what  nature  in  the  fint 

verik>n  means*  in  the  second  Sir  William  has 


Though,  from  my  very  high  tdmirati«>n 
of  Johiuson,  I  have  woiuderol  thai  be  wu 
not  courted  by  all  the  great  and  all  the  «&• 
inent  persons  of  his  time,  it  ought  fiiriy  to 
be  considered,  that  no  man  of  bumble  births 
who  lived  entirely  by  literature,  in  short  so 
authour  by  profession,  ever  rose  in  thii 
countnr  into  that  personal  notice  whkh  be 
did.  In  the  course  of  this  work  a  noiDerniis 
variety  of  names  has  been  mentioDed,  to 
which  many  might  be  added.  1  cannot 
omit  Lord  and  Lady  Lucan^,  at  whiw 
house  he  oflen  enjoyed  all  that  an  eWiot 
table  and  the  best  company  can  cootHbute 
to  happiness:  he  found  hospitality  viiitd 
with  extraordinary  accompiisfameotB,  and 
embelliKhed  with  charms  of  which  do  du 
could  be  insensible. 

On  Tuesday,  33d  June,  I  dined  with  bin 
at  the  Literary  Club,  the  last  time  of  hii 
being  in  that  respectable  society.  Tbe 
other  members  present  were  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  Lord  Eliot,  Lord  Palmerstoo, 
Dr.  Fordyce,  and  Mr.  Malone.  He  looked 
ill,  but  hsid  such  a  manly  fortitude,  that  be 
did  not  trouble  the  company  with  meiaih 
choly  complaints.  They  all  showed  eri- 
dent  marks  of  kind  concern  about  him,  with 
which  he  was  much  pleased,  and  keei- 
erted  himself  to  be  as  entertaioiog  as  his 
indisposition  allowed  him. 

The  anxiety  of  his  friends  to  presew 
so  estimable  a  life  as  long  as  human  meass 
might  be  supposed  to  have  influeooe,  made 
them  plan  for  him  a  retreat  from  the  severi- 
ty of  a  British  winter  to  the  mildclijDav 
of  Italy.  This  scheme  was  at  last  broogbt 
to  a  serious  resolution  at  General  Paolis, 
where  I  had  oflen  talked  of  iL  One  c»eo- 
tial  matter,  however,  I  tuiderstood  was  i»- 
cessary  to  be  previously  settled,  which  was 
obtainmg  such  an  addition  to  his  income  » 
would  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  Atfnf 
the  expense  in  a  manner  becoming  we 
first  literary  character  of  a  great  nauoc, 
and,  independent  of  all  his  other  meriii,  w 
authour  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  the  E^hsh 
Language."  The  person  to  whom  1  nan 
all  others  thought  I  should  a^ply  ^J^ 
tiate  this  business  was  the  tori  c^^*"^ 
because  I  knew  that  he  highlv  ^*^ 
Johnson,  and  tliat  Johnson  highly  wom 
his  lordship,  so  that  it  was  no  depi»«» 
of  my  illustrious  friend  to  solidt  for  to 
the  favour  of  such  a  man.  I  h»«  "*"^ 
tioned  what  Johnson  said  of  him  to  ise 

shortened  his  day  to  tweDty-^hree  how:  and^ 
general  advice  "of  a// fo  i3*«f«»"de*2J" 
pecaliar  appropriatkm  of  a  '^'^■Jf^J! 
ra%ioas  exeroiseB.  The  following  vcnMt  ■  "■ 
poetical,  is  at  least  more  exact: 
"  Six  kaurg  to  tUep  dnof—to  lam  tk*  ^mt:  ,  ^.  . 
Pre^foMTtfeMt  two^the  rest  the  mu$e*  c»»  -•-^ 
«  [See  ante,  p.  56.  n.,  where  Utd  LjjOi 
(tiMogh  not  an  English  peer)  sbPsW  !«'•  ** 
noted  as  an  exoeptkm. — ^£d.] 
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when  he  was  at  the  bar  i ;  and  aAer  his 
lordship  was  advanced  to  the  seaJs,  he  said 
of  him,  "  I  would  prepare  myself  for  no 
man  in  England  but  Lord  Thurlow. 
When  I  am  to  meet  with  him,  1  should 
wish  to  know  a  day  before  2."  How  he 
would  have  prepared  himself,  I  cannot  con- 
jecture. Would  he  have  selected  certain 
topicks,  and  considered  them  in  every 
view,  so  as  to  he  in  readiness  to  argue  them 
at  all  points?  and  what  may  we  suppose 
those  topicks  to  have  been?  I  once  started 
the  curious  inquiry  to  the  great  man  who 
was  the  subject  of  this  compliment:  he 
smiled,  but  did  not  pursue  it. 

I  first  consulted  with  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, who  perfectly  coincided  in  opinion 
with  me ;  and  I  therefore,  though  p^frson- 
ally  very  little  known  to  his  lordship,  wrote 
to  him  ^,  slating  the  case,  and  requesting 
his  good  olikes  for  Dr.  Johnson.  I  men- 
tioned that  1  was  obliged  to  set  out  for 
Scotland  early  in  the  following  week,  so 
that  if  his  lordship  should  have  any  com- 
mands for  me  as  to  this  pious  negotiation, 
he  would  be  pleaiied  to  send  them  before 
that  time,  otherwise  Sir  Joshua  Reynokls 
would  give  all  attention  to  it. 

[The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  letter: 


<( 


MH.  BOSWELL  TO  LORD  THURLOW. 

"  General  PaoUy  Upper  fleyroour  Street, 
Portman  Square,  24ita  June,  1784. 

ji^^  "Mt  losd, — Dr.  Samuel  John- 
liM!'  son,  though  wonderfully  recovered 
from  a  complication  of  dangerous 
illness,  is  by  no  means  well,  and  1  have 
reason  to  think  that  his  ^valuable  life  can- 


*  [See  ante,  p.  401.— Ed.] 

*  [Afl  this  was  not  nid  to  Mr.  BoaweU  himMlf, 
the  Editor  ventarei  to  disbelieTo  that  it  was  nid 
at  all.  It  is  very  nearly  nonsense,  and  the  kind 
of  nonsense  the  least  like  any  thing  that  Doctor 
Johnson  conld  say.  Mr.  Boswell,  it  seems,  re- 
peated the  story  to  Lord  Thnriow,  and  his  lord- 
ship **  gntUed** — perhaps  at  so  direct  and  awk- 
ward an  attenipt  at  flattery. — ^Ed.] 

s  It  is  strange  that  Sir  John  Hawkins  sfaoold 
have  related  that  the  opptication  was  made  bv  Sir 
Joehoa  Reynolds,  when  he  could  so  easily  haYe 
been  informed  of  the  truth  by  inquiring  of  Sir 
Joahaa.  Sir  John*s  carelessaeas  to  ascertain  fiM:ts 
ia  very  remarkable. — Bos  well.  [Mr.  Boswell 
is,  as  usual,  unjust  towards  Sir  J.  Hawkins. 
Johnson's  own  letter  of  thanks  to  Lord  Thurlow 
mentions  Sir  Joshua  as  the  channel  of  communi- 
catM>n  on  the  subject,  and  does  not  allude  to  Boa- 
well;  so  that  Hawkins  had  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  Mr.  Boswell  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it;  and 
we  shall  see  by  and  by  some  reason  to  suspect 
that  Sir  JoKhua  was  not  anxious  that  Mr.  Boswell  *s 
name  should  appear  in  the  transaction.  Tlie  Editor 
cannot  guess  why  Mr.  Boswell  did  not  print  his 
own  letter  to  I^rd  Thurlow,  which  is  now  given 
from  a  copy  in  his  hand,  in  the  Reynolds  papeis. 
—Ed.] 
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not  bepresenred  long  without  the  benig- 
nant influence  of  a  aoutbern  climate. 

'*  It  would  therefore  be  of  very  great 
moment  were  he  to  go  to  Italy  before  win- 
ter sets  in :  and  I  know  he  wishes  it  much. 
But  the  objection  is,  that  his  pension  of 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  defray  his  expense,  and  make 
it  convenient  for  M.  Sastres,  an  ingenious 
and  wortlw  native  of  that  country,  and  a 
teacher  of  Italian  here,  to  accompany  him. 

"  As  I  am  well  assured  of  your  lordship's 
regard  for  Dr.  Johnson,  I  presume,  without 
his  knowledge,  so  far  to  indulge  my  anxious 
concern  for  him,  as  to  intrude  upon  yotur 
lordship  with  this  suggestion,  being  per- 
suaded that  if  a  representation  of  the  ma^ 
ter  were  made  to  his  majesty  by  proper  au- 
thority, the  royal  bounty  would  be  ex- 
tended in  a  suitable  manner. 

**  Your  lordship,  I  cannot  doubt,  will 
forgive  me  for  taking  this  liberty.  I  even 
flatter  myself  you  will  approve  of  it  I  am 
to  set  out  for  Scotland  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, so  thst  if  your  lordship  should  have 
any  commands  for  me  as  to  this  pious  nego- 
tiation, you  will  be  pleased  to  send  them 
befoie  that  time.  But  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, with  whom  I  have  consulted,  will  be 
here,  and  will  gladly  give  all  attention  to 
it.  I  am,  with  very  great  respect,  my  lord, 
vour  lordship's  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant,     **  James  Boswell."] 

This  application  was  made  not  onlv 
without  any  suggestion  on  tlie  part  or 
Johnson  himself,  but  was  utterly  unknown 
to  him,  nor  had  he  the  smallest  suspicion 
of  it.  Any  insinuations,  therefore,  which 
since  his  death  have  been  thrown  out,  at 
if  he  had  stooped  to  ask  what  was  auperflu- 
ous,  are  without  any  foundation.  But,  had 
he  asked  it,  it  would  not  have  been  super- 
fluous: for  though  the  money  he  had  aaved 
proved  to  be  more  than  hia  friends  im- 
agined, or  than  1  believe  he  himself,  in  his 
carelessness  concerning  workily  matters, 
knew  it  to  be,  had  he  travelled  upon  the 
continent,  an  augmentation  of  his  ineome 
woukl  by  no  means  have  been  unncccsaaiy. 

On  Mr  ednesday,  June  93, 1  viaited  him  m 
the  morning,  af\er  having  been  present  at 
the  ahocking  sight  ^  of  fiAeen  men  executed 
before  Newgate.  I  said  to  him  I  was  sure 
that  human  life  was  not  machinenr,  that  is 
to  say,  a  chain  of  fatality  planned  and  di- 
rected by  the  Supreme  Being  as  it  had  in 
it  so  much  wickedness  and  misery,  so  many 
instances  of  both,  as  that  by  which  my 
mind  was  now  clouded.  Were  it  machin- 
ery, it  would  be  better  than  it  is  in  these 
respects,  though  less  noble,  aa  not  being  a 

*  [A  shocking  sight  indeed!— bat  Mr.  BontveO 
was  fond  of  enjoying  those  shoekiqg  whti,  which 
yet,  ha  «id«  ••  cfoaded  bis  masd.*'— &.] 
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system  of  moral  ffovarmnenf.  He  agreed 
with  roe  now,  as  he  always  did,  upon  the 
great  question  of  the  Kberty  of  the  human 
will,  which  has  been  in  all  ages  perplexed 
with  so  much  sophistry :  <*  But,  sir,  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  no  man  believes  it. 
If  a  man  should  give  me  arguments  that  I 
do  not  see,  though  I  could  not  answer  them, 
should  I  believe  that  I  do  not  see?"  It  will 
be  observed,  that  Johnson  at  all  times  made 
the  just  distin<$tion  between  doctrines  eon- 
trmy  to  reason,  and  doctrines  a6ove  reason. 

Talking  of  the  religious  discipline  proper 
for  unhappy  convicts,  he  said,  "  Sir,  one  of 
our  regular  clergy  will  probably  not  impress 
their  minds  sufficiently:  they  should  be  at- 
tended by  a  methodist  preacher  i,  or  a  po- 
pish piiest."  Let  me  however  observe, 
m  justice  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Vilette,  who 
has  been  ordinary  of  Newgate  for  no  less 
than  eighteen  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  has  attended  many  hundreds  of  wretched 
criminals,  that  his  earnest  and  humane  ex- 
hortations have  been  very  effectual.  His 
extraordinary  diligence  is  highly  praise- 
worthy, and  merits  a  distinguished  reward.' 

On  Thursday,  June  34, 1  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Dilly's,  where  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tnow 
Dr.)  Knox,  master  of  Tunbridge  School, 
Mr.  Smith,  vicar  of  Southill,  Dr.  Beattie, 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  author  of  various  literary 
performances  3,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mayo.  Xt 
my  desire  old  Mr.  Sheridan  was  invited,  as 
I  was  earnest  to  have  Johnson  and  him 
brought  together  again  by  chance,  that  a 
reconciliation  miffht  be  effected.  Mr. 
Sheridan  happened  to  come  early,  and  hav- 
ing learnt  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  be  there, 
went  away;  so  I  found,  with  sincere  regret, 
tiiat  my  friendly  intentions  were  hopeless  K 
I  recollect  nothing  that  passed  this  day,  ex- 
cept Johnson*s  quickness,  who,  when  Dr. 
Beattie  observed,  as  something  remarkable 
which  had  happened  to  him,  that  he  had 
chanced  to  see  both  No.  1  and  No.  1000 
of  the  hackney-coaches,  the  first  and  the 
last — "  Why,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  there  is 


'  A  firiend  of  mioe  happening  to  be  paning  by 
afield  congregation  in  the  environs  of  London, 
when  a  Dietkodist  preacher  (jiioted  thia  psango 
with  triamph.— BoflWELL. 

'  I  tnut  that  the  City  of  London,  now  happily 
in  nniaon  with  the  cooit,  will  have  the  jnitice  and 
generosity  to  obtain  pref«snnent  for  this  reverend 
gentleman,  now  a  woitby  old  servant  of  that 
magnificeift  corporation. — ^Boswsll.  [This  wish 
was  not  accomplished.  Mr.  Vilette  died  in  April. 
1799,  having  been  nearly  thirty  yean  ft*M»pl«in  of 
Newgate. — ^Ed.] 

'  [The  same  whose  cdirespondence  has  been 
htely  published.— Ed.] 

*  [No  donbt  Mr.  Boswell's  intentions  were 
fimndljT,  bat  he  certainly  bad  himself  contribnted 
by  his  indiscretions  to  keep  alive  the  old  animosity. 
-^En.] 


an  equal  chance  for  ooe^  leenig  tboM  tuo 
numbersasany  other  two.*'  Hewnclevlj 
right;  yet  the  seeing  of  the  two  ezticaMi, 
each  of  which  is  in  some  deme  more  eoo* 
spicnous  than  the  rest,  conld  not  but  itiike 
one  in  a  stronger  manner  than  theivbtof 
any  other  two  numbers. — ^Though  I  bive 
neglected  to  preserve  his  eonvemtioo,  it 
was  perhaps  at  this  interview  thtt  Dr.  Kims 
fi)rmed  the  notion  of  it  which  he  has  eihith 
ited  in  his  "  Winter  Evenings.'* 

On  Friday,  June  S5, 1  diiwd  with  \m  it 
General  Paoli'byWhereyhesayainooeorhii 
letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  I  love  to  diM.** 
There  was  a  variety  of  dishes  moeh  toba 
taste,  of  all  which  he  seemed  to  me  to  nt 
so  much,  that  I  was  afraid  he  might  be bort 
by  it;  and  I  whispered  to  the  Geoenl  m; 
fear,  and  begged  he  might  not  prea  bin. 
"  Alas !  *'  said  the  General,  "  see  how  ve^ 
ill  he  looks ;  he  can  live  but  ■  very  ibort 
time.  Would  you  refuse  any  slight  fnti* 
fications  to  a  man  under  sentence  of  dcitb.' 
There  is  a  humane  custom  in  Iti^t 
by  which  persons  in  that  melaoeboly  lit* 
nation  are  indulged  with  having  whsM 
they  like  best  to  eat  and  drink,  eres  will 
expensive  delicacies.  *' 

I  showed  him  some  verses  on  Lich6eU 
by  Miss  Seward,  which  I  bsd  that  dt;  l^ 
ceived  from  her,  and  had  the  plessoie  to 
hear  him  approve  of  them.  He  coofinMd 
to  me  the  truth  of  a  high  complimeotwbidi 
I  had  been  told  he  had  paid  to  thtt  Mj, 
when  she  mentioned  to  him  "  The  Coluh 
biade,"  an  epick  poem,  by  MsdsiDe  di 
Boccage: — '*  Madam,  there  is  not  s^ytbiiii 
equal  to  your  description  of  the  set  lovu 
the  North  Pole,  in  your  Ode  on  the  Deitb 
of  Captain  Cook." 

[I  have  thus  quoted  a  compli-  saiS^ 
ment  paid  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  one  ^^^ 
of  this  lady's  poetical  pieces,  and  ^ 
I  have  withheld  his  opinion  of  benA 
thinking  that  she  might  not  like  it.  !><> 
afraid  that  it  has  reached  her  by  loiiieotb* 
er  means,  and  thus  we  may  acconotfivtbt 
various  attacks  made  by  bier  on  hervneii* 
ble  towsnman  since  his  deeesst;  x^ 
avowed,  and  with  her  own  name^^^otbmt 
I  believe,  in  various  form  and  under  lei^ 
eral  signatures.  What  are  we  to  thiskjii 
the  scrape  ^  of  letters  between  her  sad  Mt 

*  [A  speeimea  of  lliese  acmps  wH  sjMig*^ 
sder,    and  more   than  jo^6ij  BIr.  D"S"^ 


reader^    

censure  of  Miss  Sewaid. 


•• 


MISS   SBWAmD  TO  MS.  ■AVUtT. 


-I* 


**  Ton  have  seen  Dr.  Johasoa's  'iiwfrf^ 
Poets:*  they  have  excited  yosrgsBtfswii^^ 
tion:  a  heart  like  Mr.  Hayley'swoddrfnbkffk 

astonished  to  pereeive  a  muid  so  saoohi'  «v 
the  power  of  geatos,  capable  of  saeb  csol  v^t 
aity.    Yet  the  €Un^Utntm'§  MogunM  — 
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Hay^y*  impotently  attempting  to  under- 
mine the  noble  pedestal  on  wnich  public 
opinion  has  placed  Dr.  Johnson  i.] 


ffC 


cc 


TO   MRS.    THRALE. 

(« London,  26Ui  /one,  1784. 

Lettei^  "  A  message  came  to  me  yesterday 
vol.  IL  to  tell  me  that  Macbean  is  dead,  af- 
P"  "••   ter  three  days  of  illness.    He  was 

then  Qiiworthy  eflbits  to  blight  the  laurels  of  on- 
dovbted  fame.  O  that  the  venom  may  fall  where 
it  oogbtt — that  the  breath  of  pablic  contempt  may 
blow  it  from  the  beaateona  wreaths,"  &c.  8cc. 
**  I  tom  fiom  this  comet  in  literature  {Dr.  Johti' 
Mn)  to  iu  Bw^—M^.  Haylty  ."* 

"acr.  katuet  to  Misa  bewarx>. 

**5Ul  Auguat. 

**  I  have  read  the  '  Lives  of  the  Poets,  with  as 
much  indignation  as  yon  can  give  me  credit  for — 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  detestation  and  delight. 
As  his  language,  to  give  the  devil  bis  due,  is 
fiequently  sublime  and  enriched  with  certain 
diatw Ileal  graces  of  his  own,  I  continue  to  listen 
to  him,  wheaever  he  speaks,  with  an  equal  mix- 
tare  of  admiration  and  abhorrence.*' 

Hsyley  seems  to  have  been  puzzled  between 
his  raol  admiration  of  Johnson  and  his  wish  to  ap- 
pear to  ahare  the  indignation  of  his  fair  corres- 
poodeat.  who  evidently  did  not  like  the  expres- 
aioo  of  "delight**  and  ^*  admiration**  with 
which  Hayley  bad  qualified  bis  assent.  She 
tfaerelbre  artfully  enough  seeks  to  enlist  him  more 
thoroughly  in  her  cause  by  insinuating  tiiat  John- 
aoo»  who  was  then  at  Liclifield,  and  whom,  after 
ChnrchtU,  she  calb  **Immane  Pomposo,*'  had 
^wken  coldly  of  Hayley *s  poetry,  while  she 
*  *  kepi  an  indignant  eiknee.  * '  This  partly  suc- 
eoedoy  and  Havley*s  reply  is  a  little  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  irerai  lady. 

**35th  October. 
*'  Your  aceoont  of  PompoM  delights  me — that 
Aoble  leviathan  who  lashes  the  troubled  waten 
into  a  sablin;^  but  nusohievons  storm  of  turbulence 
aad  mad/*  Ice. 

Bvftal»wiisUUdaMatiified>-**  I  amdabioua,** 
sAie  aayt,  "  aboat  die  epichet  noble;  "  and  then 
aba  psvceedi  with  a  loag  see-saw  galimathia$ 
of  pvmiae  aad  du^ise  of  his  charity  and  genhis  on 
tbe  one  iaaid,  and  of  hii  acrimony,  envy,  malig- 
nity, bigotry,  and  sapentitioo,  on  the  other. 

JiiM  Sowaid  stated  afteiwards  that  this  trash 
had  beea  published  without  her  consent;  though 
f^  ^—iHaMJ  baviag  seat  it  to  some  of  her  distant 
IHflOfb,  **  mdmcid  by  the  wit  and  elegance  of 
the  MamUan  paaiagee  "  This  btter  motive  the 
Editor  a  aony  to  say  ha  wholly  disbellevea,  for 
he  fiiidi  that  the  HayUan  passages  are  bat  fioo, 
y^MJ  cootain  bat  tyrty4wo  lines  of  the  letter- 
pf^v;  while  Mka  8eiraid's  own  are  four  in  num- 
ber, and  extend  to  a  hundred  and  ninety-one 
Uws^Mf  that  the  eonespondence  b^gina  and  ends 
with  Asr,  and  daofly  baa  no  objects  whatsoever 
ha£  to  axalt  haaelf  and  depreciate  Dr.  Johnson. 
Igr.  Hayley  attempted  to  ridicale  Johnaon  in  the 
r  of  ii«ai»le  m  one  of  Ui  doll  rhyming 
I,  aad  in  a  Diah)gaa  of  the  Dead,  whieh 


one  of  those  who,  as  SwiA  says,  $tooi  tu 
a  screen  between  me  wid  death.  He  has,  I 
hope,  made  a  good  exchange.  He  was 
very  pious ;  he  was  very  innocent ;  he  did 
no  ill ;  and  of  doing  ffood  a  continual  ten- 
our  of  distress  allowed  him  few  opportuni- 
ties :  he  was  very  highly  esteemed  in  the 
house  2."] 

On  Sunday,  June  37, 1  found  him  rather 
better.  I  mentioned  to  him  a  young  man 
who  was  going  to  Jamaica  with  his  wife 
and  children,  in  expectation  of  beine  pro- 
vided for  by  two  of  her  brothers  setfled  in 
that  island,  one  a  clergyman  and  the  other 
a  physician.  Johnson.  "It  is  a  wild 
scheme,  sir,  unless  he  has  a  positive  and  de- 
liberate invitation.  There  was  a  poor  girl, 
who  used  to  come  about  me,  who  hi^  a 
cousin  in  Barbadoes,  that,  in  a  letter  to  her, 
expressed  a  wish  she  should  come  out  to 
that  island,  and  expatiated  on  the  comforts 
and  happiness  of  her  situation.  The  poor 
girl  went  out :  her  cousin  was  much  sur- 
prised, and  asked  her  how  she  could  think 
of  coming.  *  Because,'  said  she,  '  you  in- 
vited me.' — *  Not  I,*  answered  the  cousin. 
The  letter  was  then  produced.  *  I  see  it  is 
true,'  said  she,  <  that  I  did  invite  you  :  but 
I  did  not  think  you  would  come.'  They 
lodged  her  in  an  out-house,  where  she  pass- 
ed ner  time  miserably ;  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  an  opportunity  she  returned  to  England. 
Always  tell  this  when  you  hear  of  people 
going  abroad  to  relations  upon  a  notion  of 
being  well  received.  In  the  case  which 
you  mention,  it  is  probable  the  clergyman 
spends  ail  he  gets,  and  the  physician  does 
not  know  how  much  he  is  to  get." 

We  this  day  dined  at  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's, with  General  Paoli,  Lord  Eliot 
(formerly  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Port  Eliot),  Dr. 
Beattie,  and  some  other  company.  Talk- 
ing of  Lord  Chesterfield  : — John  son  .  **  Hia 
manner  was  exquisitely  elegant,  and  he  had 
more  knowledge  than  I  expected."  Boa- 
WKLL.  "Did  you  find,  sir,  his  conversa- 
tion to  be  of  a  superiour  style  ? "  John- 
son. "Sir,  in  the  conversation  which  I 
had  with  him  I  had  the  best  right  to  supe- 
riority, for  it  was  upon  philology  and  lit^ 
erature."  Lord  Eliot,  who  had  travelled  at 
the  same  time  with  Mr.  Stanhope,  Lord 
Chesterfield's  natural  son,  justly  observed, 
that  it  was  strange  that  a  man  who  showed 
he  had  so  much  afiection  for  his  son  as 
Lord  Chesterfield  did,  by  writing  so  many 
long  and  anxious  letters  to  him,  almost  all  of 
them  when  he  was  secretary  of  state,  which 
certainly  was  a  proof  of  great  goodness  of 
disposition,  should  endeavour  to  make  his 

eontiovaiiy  with  Miss  Sewaid— Oenlleman't 
Magazine,  1798,  p.  1011.— Ed.] 

•  [The  Charter-House,  into  which  JohiMoa 
had  precarsd  his  atoimon. — ^Ed.] 
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son  a  rascal.  His  lordship  told  us  that 
Foote  had  intended  to  bring  on  the  stage  a 
father  who  had  thus  tutor^  his  son,  and 
to  show  the  son  an  honest  man  to  every 
one  else,  but  practising  his  father's  maxims 
upon  him,  and  cheating  him.  Johnson. 
"  I  am  much  pleased  with  this  design  ;  but 
I  think  there  was  no  occasion  to  make  the 
son  honest  at  all.  No ;  he  should  be  a 
consummate  rogue  :  the  contrast  between 
honesty  and  knavery  would  be  the  strong- 
er. It  should  be  contrived  so  that  the  ra- 
ther should  be  the  only  sufferer  by  the  son's 
villany,  and  thus  there  would  be  poetical 
justice." 

Hawk.  [Johnson  said  that  he  had  once 
Apopb.  seen  Mr.  Stanhope,  Lord  Chester- 
^^  field's  son,  at  Dodsley's  shop,  and 
was  BO  much  struck  with  his  awkward  man- 
ner and  appearance,  that  he  could  not  help 
asking  Mr.  Dodsley  who  he  was.] 

He  put  Lord  Eliot  in  mind  of  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Harte  K  "  I  know,"  said  he,  "  Harte 
was  your  lordship's  tutor,  and  he  was  also 
tutor  to  the  Peterborough  family.  Pray, 
my  lord,  do  you  recollect  any  particulars 
that  he  told  you  of  Lord  Peterborough  ? 
He  is  a  favourite  of  mine',  and  is  not 
enough  known ;  his  character  has  been  on- 
ly ventilated  in  party  pamphlets."  Lord 
Eliot  said,  if  Dr.  Johnson  would  be  so  good 
as  to  ask  iiim  any  questions,  he  would  tell 
what  he  could  recollect.  Accordingly  some 
things  were  mentioned.  "But,"  said  his 
lordship,  '*  the  best  account  of  Lord  Peter- 
borough that  I  have  happened  to  meet  with 
is  in  <  Captain  Carleton's  Memoirs.'  Carle- 
ton  was  descended  of  an  ancestor  ^  who 
had  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Derry.  He  was  an  officer  ;  and,  what  was 
rare  at  that  time,  had  some  knowledge  of 
engineering."  Johnson  said,  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  book.  Lord  Eliot  had  it  at 
Port  Eliot;  but,  after  a  good  deal  of  inquiry, 

Srocured  a  copy  in  London  4,  and  sent  it  to 
ohnson,  who  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
that  he  was  going  to  bed  when  it  came, 
but  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  he 
•at  up  till  he  had  read  it  through,  and  found 
in  it  such  an  air  of  truth,  that  he  could  not 
doubt  of  its  authenticity ;  adding,  with  a 
smile  (in  allusion  to  Lord  Eliot's  having 
recently  been  raised  to  the  peerage),  "  1 
did  not  think  a  young  lord  could  have  men- 
tioned to  me  a  book  in  the  English  history 
that  was  not  known  to  me." 
An  addition  to  our  company  came  after 

^  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  168. — ^Ed.] 

'  [See  ante,  p.  273,  his  observation  on  Pope*g 
noble  friends. — Ed.] 

'  [This  is  absnrd-— Carleton  himself  was  in  one 
of  Jameses  sea  fights  long  prior  to  the  aiege  of 
Derry.— Ed.] 

*  [Carleton's  veiy  amnsing  Memoin  were 
npablished  in  1808,  in  an  8vo.  volome.— ^.] 


we  went  up  to  the  drawing-rooia  *,  Dr. 
Johnson  seemed  to  rise  in  spirits  as  bis  au- 
dience increased.  He  said,  he  wished  Lord 
Orford's  pictures  ^  and  Sir  Ashtoa  Leffri 
museum  6  might  be  purchased  by  the  pilK 
lick,  because  both  the  money,  and  the  pic- 
tures, and  the  curiosities  would  remain  in 
the  country;  whereas  if  they  were  sold  itto 
another  kingdom,  the  nation  would  iodeed 
get  some  mone^,  but  would  kne  Uie  pic* 
tures  and  curiosiiies,  which  it  would  bed^ 
sirable  we  should  have  for  improveauDt  io 
taste  and  natural  history.  The  only  quet- 
tion  was,  as  the  nation  was  much  ia  vut 
of  money,  whether  it  would  not  be  belter  u> 
take  a  large  price  from  a  foreign  state? 

He  entered  u])on  a  curious  discwaion  of 
the  difference  between  intuition  and  tagiri- 
ty ;  one  being  immediate  in  its  effect,  the 
other  requiring  a  circuitous  uroce88;oDe, 
he  observed,  was  the  eye  of  tne  mind,  the 
other  the  nose  of  the  mind?. 

A  young  gentleman*^  piesent  took  up  the 
argument  against  him,  and  maintained  thit 
no  man  ever  thinks  of  the  noaeqf  lAenia^ 
not  adverting  that  though  tliat  figurative 
sense  seems  strange  to  us,  as  very  uousini, 
it  is  truly  not  more  forced  than  HaniKt 
"  In  my  mind^t  eye,  Horatio."  He  oerst- 
ed much  too  long,  and  appeared  to  Johiianfi 
as  putting  himself  forward  as  his  ontap^ni^ 
with  too  much  presumption:  upon  wliiflj 
he  called  to  him  in  a  loud  tone,  "  Wh:t  is 
it  you  are  contending  for,  if  you  fcecoDirrJ- 
ing  ?  " — And  afterwards  imagining  ih«t  tV 
gentleman  retorted  upon  him  with  aliu'I  ■ 
smart  drollery,  he  said,  "  Mr.  ••^•,  it  df « 
not  become  you  to  talk  so  to  me.  Besid^i, 
ridicule  is  not  your  talent ;  you  have  thtrt 
neither  intuition  nor  sagacity."— The  gfo- 
tieman  protested  that  he  had  iotended  ti 
imprriper  freedom,  but  had  the  pn\^^ 
respect  for  Dr.  Johnson.  After  a  *h«t 
pause,  during  which  we  were  soinewbet"* 
easy  ; — Johnson.  «*  Give  me  your  hiaii 
sir.    You  were  too  tedious,  and  1  w  t'^ 

»  [The  fine  Hooghton  coUeetioB,  wiJE^^ 
sold  to  the  Empress  of  Rnsaia. — Ed.] 

•  [Sir  Ashtoo  Lever  was  kn^falcd  by  C«f« 
the  Thiid.  lie  died  in  1788.  Hii  eeM>^ 
museoni  (valned  before  a  oonmiiltee  aTlke  k^ 
of  commons  at  68,000/.)  was  diipoitd*^' 
1784,  by  a  private  lottery,  to  Mr.  ?aiiom».^ 
removed  it  to  Albion-place,  Blackiiiuvbn^e. 
where  it  was  for  many  yean  opeo  as  as  «^ 
tion.  The  several  articles  of  which  itwas  ctf^ 
posed  were  afterwards  sold  aepantsly  by  iv<* 
—Ed.] 


the  latter  to  stnelL — ^Ed.] 

'  [The  epithet '«yiiiii^»'  wwaddslafalk* 
two  first  edhaoM,  and  the  —*• 

stead  of  a  dash ,  which  leadtoai 

that  voang  Mr*  Borke  was  OMaak— &•] 
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Bhort."  Mr.  •••^.  «*  Sir,  I  am  honoured 
by  your  attention  in  anyway."  Johhsoit. 
**  Come,  sir,  let  *s  have  no  more  of  it.  We 
offended  one  another  by  our  contention  ; 
let  us  not  offend  the  company  by  our  com- 
pliments.*' 

He  now  said,  he  wished  much  to  go  to 
Italy,  and  that  he  dreaded  passing  the  win- 
ter in  England.  I  said  nothing ;  but  en- 
joyed a  secret  satisfaction  in  thinking  that 
I  had  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  to 
make  such  a  scheme  practicable. 

On  Monday,  June  28, 1  had  the  honour 
to  receive  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 


cc 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ES<^. 

"  Sia, — I  should  have  answered  your 
letter  immediately,  if  (being  much  en|;aged 
when  I  received  it)  I  had  not  put  it  in  my 
pocket,  and  forgot  to  open  it  till  this  morn- 
ing. 

«  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  sug- 
gestion ;  and  I  will  adopt  and  press  it  as 
Far  as  I  can.  The  best  argument,  I  am  sure, 
and  I  hope  it  is  not  likely  to  fail,  is  Dr. 
Johnson's  merit.  But  it  will  be  necessary, 
if  (  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  see- 
ing you,  to  converse  with  Sir  Joshua  on 
the  sum  it  will  be  proper  to  ask, — in  short, 
upon  the  means  of  setting  him  out.  It 
would  be  a  reflection  on  us  all  if  such  a 
man  should  perish  for  want  of  the  means  to 
take  care  of  his  health.    Yours,  &c. 

"  Thurlow." 

This  letter  gave  me  very  higti  satisfac- 
tion ;  I  next  day  went  and  showed  it  to 
Sir  Joohua  Reynolds,  who  was  exceedingly 
pleaiied  with  it.     He  thought  that  I  should 
now^  communicate  the  negotiation  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  might  a(\erwards  complain 
if  the  attention  with  which  he  had  neen 
honoured  should  be  too  long  concealed  from 
him.      I   intended  to  set  out  for  Scotland 
next    onoming  ;    but  Sir  Joshua  cordially 
insisted  that  f  should  stay  another  day,  that 
Johnson  and  I  mieht  dine  with  him,  that 
we  three  might  talk  of  his  Italian  tour,  and, 
as  Sir  Joshua  expressed  himself,  "  have  it 
alt  out.'^    I  hastened  to  Johnson,  and  was 
told  by  him  that  he  was  rather  better  to- 
day.       Bos  WELL.      "I    am  very  anxious 
about    you,  sir,  and  particularly  that  you 
ahould  ^o  to  Italy  for  the  winter,  which  I 
believe  is  your  own  wish."  Jobktsok.  **Itis, 
sir,^      SoswcLL.    ''  You  have  no  objection, 
I  presume,  but  the  money  it  would  re- 
quire-'*    JoHirsoN.    "  Why,  no,  sir."    Up- 
on which  I  gave  him  a  particular  account 
or  wtiat  had  been  done,  and  read  to  him  the 
I»rd  Cliancellor's  letter.     He  listened  with 
much  attention  ;  then  warmly  said,  "  This 
sa  taking  prodigious  pains  al>ont  a  man." 
««  O9  n^r/*  said  ^with  most  sincere  affection, 


''your  friends  would  do  every  thing  for 
you."  He  paused, — grew  more  and  more 
agitated, — till  tears  started  into  his  eyes, 
and  he  exclaimed  with  fervent  emotion, 
**  God  bless  you  all  ! "  I  was  so  affected 
that  I  also  shed  tears.  After  a  short  si- 
lence, he  renewed  and  extended  his  grate- 
ful benediction,  <<  God  bless  you  all,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake*"  We  both  remain- 
ed for  some  time  unable  to  speak.  He  rose 
suddenly  and  quitted  the  room,  quite  melt- 
ed in  tenderness.  He  staid  but  a  short 
time,  till  he  had  recovered  his  fimmess; 
soon  afler  he  returned  I  left  him,  having 
first  engaged  hira  to  dine  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  next  day.  I  never  was  again 
under  that  roof  which  I  had  so  long  rever- 
enced. 

On  Wednesday,  June  30,  the  friendly 
confidential  dinner  with  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds took  place,  no  other  company  being 
present.  Had  I  known  that  this  was  the 
last  time  that  I  should  enjoy  in  this  world 
tlie  conversation  of  a  friend  whom  1  so 
much  respected,  and  from  whom  I  derived 
so  much  instruction  and  entertainment,  1 
should  have  been  deeply  affected.  When 
I  now  look  hack  to  it,  I  am  vexed  that  a 
single  word  should  have  been  forgotten. 

Both  Sir  Joshua  and  I  were  so  sanguine 
in  our  expectations,  that  we  expatiated 
with  confidence  on  the  liberal  provision 
which  we  were  sure  would  be  made  for  him, 
conjecturing  whether  munificence  would  be 
displayed  in  one  large  donation,  or  in  an 
ample  increase  of  his  pension.  He  himself 
catched  so  much  of  our  enthusiasm  as  to 
allow  himself  to  suppose  it  not  impossible 
that  our  hopes  mi^ht  in  one  way  or  other  be 
realized.  He  said  that  he  would  rather 
have  his  pension  doubled  than  a  grant  of  a 
thousand  pounds;  "  For,"  said  he,  '*  though 
probably  I  may  not  live  to  receive  as  much 
as  a  thousand  pounds,  a  man  would  have 
the  consciousness  that  he  should  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  splendour,  how  long 
soever  it  might  be."  Considering  what  a 
moderate  proportion  an  income  of  six  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year  bears  to  innumerable 
fortunes  in  this  country,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  a  man  so  truly  great  should  think 
it  splendour. 

As  an  instance  of  extraordinary  liberality 
of  friendship,  he  told  us  that  Dr.  Brocklesby 
had  upon  this  occasion  offered  him  a  hun- 
dred a-year  for  his  life  1.    A  grateful  tear 

^  [It  should  be  recollected  that  the  ainiabla 
and  accomplished  man  who  made  this  geaeroos 
offer  to  the  fory  cbampioo  was  a  keen  whig; 
and  it  is  stated  in  the  'Biographical  Dictionary^ 
that  he  pressed  Johnson  in  bis  last  illnea  to  re- 
moTe  to  his  house  for  the  more  immediate  con- 
venience of  medical  advice.  Dr.  Brocklesby  died 
in  1797,  St  76.     He  was  a  very  intimate  friend 
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started  into  his  eye,  as  be  spoke  ttiis  in  a 
faltering  tone. 

Sir  Joiihua  and  I  endeavoured  to  flatter 
his  imagination  with  affreeable  prospects  of 
happiness  in  Italy.  <*lN^av,"  said  he,  '*  I 
mast  not  expect  much  of  that;  when  a  man 
goes  to  Italy  merely  to  feel  how  he  breathes 
the  air,  he  can  enjoy  very  little.*' 

Our  conversation  turned  upon  living  in 
the  country,  which  Johnson,  whose  melari- 
eholy  mind  required  the  dissipation  of  quick 
successive  variety,  had  habituated  himself 
to  consider  as  a  kind  of  mental  imprison* 
ment  <<  Yet,  sir,''  said  I,  "  there  are  many 
people  who  are  content  to  live  in  the  coun-^ 
try."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  in  the  intel- 
lectual world  as  in  the  physical  world :  we 
are  told  b^  natural  philosophers  that  a  body 
is  St  rest  m  the  place  that  is  fit  for  it;  they 
who  are  content  to  live  in  the  country  are 
Jit  for  the  country." 

Talking  of  various  enjoyments,  I  argued 
that  a  refinement  of  taste  was  a  disadvan- 
tage, as  they  who  have  attained  to  it  must 
be  seldomer  pleased  than  those  who  have  no 
nice  discrimmation,  and  are  therefore  satis- 
fied with  every  thing  that  comes  in  their 
way.  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  that  is  a  pal- 
try notion.  Endeavour  to  be  as  perfect  as 
you  can  in  every  respect." 

I  accompanied  him  in  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's coach  to  the  entry  of  Bolt-court. 
He  asked  me  whether  I  would  not  go  with 
him  to  his  house;  I  declined  it,  from  an  ap- 

grehension  that  my  spirits  would  sink.  We 
ade  adieu  to  each  other  affectionately  in 
the  carriage.  When  he  had  got  down  upon 
the  foot-pavement,  he  called  out,  "  Fare 
you  well!"  and,  without  looking  back, 
sprang  away  with  a  kind  of  pathetick  brisk- 
ness, if  I  may  use  that  expression,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  struggle  to  conceal  un- 
easiness, and  impressed  me  with  a  forebod- 
ing of  our  long,  long  separation. 

1  remained  one  dav  more  in  town,  to 
have  the  chance  of  talking  over  my  negoti- 
ation with  the  Lord  Chancellor;  but  the 
multiplicity  of  his  lordship's  important  en- 
gagements did  not  allow  of  it;  so  I  left  the 

of  the  celebrated  Charles  Townabend,  at  well  tm 
of  Mr.  Burke  to  whom  he  had  bequeathed  1000/. 
in  hb  will;  but  racoUecting  that  he  might  outlive 
hii  fnend,  or  that  the  legacy  might  fall  when  Mr. 
Barke  did  not  want  it,  he  reqaeied  him  to  accept 
it  from  his  Itviog  hand,  "  ut  pignus  amicUuB.*' 
Doctor  Brocklesby'i  name  was  the  subject  of  one 
of  Mr.  Barkers  playfbl  pniia.  There  was,  cotem- 
porary  with  him,  in  London,  a  low  quack  who 
called  himaelf  Doctor  Rock.  One  day  Mr.  Burke 
called  Brockleaby  Doctor  Rock,  and  on  hia  taking 
some  offence  at  thin  diirepatable  ap^Uatwn,  Bnrke 
mdertook  to  prove  aigebraiccUiy  that  Rock  waa 
hii  proper  name,  thus,  **  BroJk — 6  =  JRocA,'' 
or  **  Brock  le$9  b,  maksi  Sock."  Q.  E.  D — 
£t>.] 


managcnent  of  thebnsiiUM  in  die  bioJi  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Soon  a  Aer  this  time  Dr.  JohaaoB  bid  the 
mortification  of  beincr  infonoei  by  Mn. 
Thrale,  that  **  what  uie  suppmed  he  never 
believed  *'  was  true;  namely,  thtt  ihe  wii 
actually  going  to  marry  Sigiior  Pioai,  t& 
Italian  musick-master. 

["MRS.    riOZZI^  TO  DR.  JOKHSOK. 

«Btik,90dilvi,(nM] 

"  Mt  dear  sis,— The  enclosed  is  |^,g^ 
a  circular  letter,  which  I  have  mt  «ai  l 
to  all  the  guardians;  but  our  friend-  >^ 
ship  demsnds  somewhat  more:  iticqam 
that  I  should  beg  your  pardon  forcooefil- 
ing  from  you  a  connexion  which  yoo  not 
have  heard  of  by  many,  but  I  fsa^yM  oew 
believed.  Indeed,  my  dear  «r,  it  w»  6» 
cealed  only  to  save  us  both  seedlett  piiDi 
I  could  not  have  borne  to  reject  thttomi- 
sel  it  would  have  killed  me  to  take,  umI  I 
only  tell  it  you  now  because  all  is  irrevoti- 
bly  settled,  and  out  of  your  power  to  p 
vent  I  will  say,  however,  that  the  dwd 
of  your  dbapprobation  has  given  me  mw 
anxious  moments,  and  though,  perbafti  I 
am  become  by  many  privations  the  moiti^ 
dependent  woman  in  the  wortd,!  feel  Mil 
acting  without  a  parent's  consent  till  f^ 
write  kindly  to  your  faithful  servant, 

"  H.  L  V\ 

He  endeavoured  to  prevent  it;  bntinnffl. 

[The  following  ia  the  only  letter  o(  ,^ 
Dr.  Johnson  on  this  subject  whieh  she 
has  published : — 

"  DR.   JOHNSON    TO   MRS.  riOXXI. 

''Dear  madam, — ^Whstyouhsre  uia 
done,  however  I  may  lament  it,  I  ^^ 
have  no  pretence  to  resent,  is  it  hss  ^ 
not  been  injurious  to  me:  1  theiew" 
breathe  out  one  sigh  more  of  tendeflfl^ 
perhaps  useless,  but  at  least  aincerr. 

«*  I  wish  that  God  may  grant  ^wt^ 
blessing,  that  you  may*  be  bsppyio^ 
world  lor  its  short  continuance,  and  ^ 
nally  happy  in  a  better  state;  and  wbatfMr 

*  [la  the  lady's  own  pnUicatknsribirtif 
pondieiice,  this  letter  ia  given  m  fion  Mi^  f^^*^ 
and  ii  aigned  with  the  initial  of  her  asv  ^> 
Dr.  Johnion'a  aaswer  is  also  wdikwd  9  ^ 
Piozxi^  and  both  the  ktteisaUadaialksB^* 
done;  jet  it  appesia  by  the  periodinl  P^bbc^ 
of  the  day  that  the  mamagedMlaot  tab  rhse^ 
ibe  26th  Jutff.  The  Editor  kaom  ort  ^  * 
aocoBttt  for  this  hot  by  aappesing  thstMsL  Fi^' 
avoid  Johnaon'a  impoftanitiaB,  had  sftOa'  ^* 
done  which  was  oiuy  ttttltd  U  hi  dw»  '^ 
reader  who  is  ewioos  abool  this  miMiUf  ■*>*; 
Uanee  will  find  it  most  aerimoBiQorilf 
in  Baretti*8  Strietwru  m  the 
for  1788 ^Ed.] 
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leia  flODtribnte  to  your  happiiiMi  I  am  ve- 
ly  readv  to  repajy  for  that  undnefla  which 
soothed  twenty  yeare  of  a  life  radically 
wretched. 

"Do  not  think  alightly  of  the  advice 
which  I  now  presume  to  oner.  Prevail  op- 
on  M.  Piozzi  to  settle  in  England :  you  may 
live  here  with  more  dignity  than  in  Italy, 
and  with  more  security:  your  rank  will  he 
higher  and  your  fortune  more  under  your 
own  eve.  I  desire  not  to  detail  all  my  rea- 
sons, hot  every  argument  of  prudence  and 
interest  is  for  £np[landy  and   only  some 

f phantoms  of  imagination  seduce  yon  to 
uly 

"  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  my  counsel 
18  vain;  yet  I  have  eased  my  heart  hy  giv- 
ing it 

<<Wben  Queen  Mary  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  sheltering  herself  in  England,  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  attempting  to 
dissuade  her,  attended  on  her  journey;  and 
when  they  came  to  the  irremeahle  stream 
that  seiwrated  the  two  kingdoms,  walked 
by  her  side  into  the  water,  in  the  middle  of 
which  he  seized  her  bridle,  and  with  ear- 
nestness proportioned  to  her  danger  and  his 
own  affection  pressed  her  to  return.    The 
queen  went  forward.    If  the  parallel  reaches 
tons  far,  may  it  go  no  fartlier.    The  tears 
stand  in  my  eyes. 

'*  1  am  going  into  Derbyshire,  and  hope 
to  be  followed  by  your  good  wishes,  for  I 
•m»  with  great  anection,  your,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johhsok. 
'*  Any  letters  that  come  for  me  hither  will 
be  sent  me."] 

If  she  would  publish  the  whole  of  the  cor- 
mpondence  that  passed  between  Dr.  John« 
0on  and  her  on  the  subject,  we  should  have 
«  full  view  of  his  real  sentiments.  As  it  is, 
our  judgment  must  be  biassed  by  that  char- 
aclerisUck  specimen  which  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins baa  given  ns  [in  the  following  pas- 
9Mge  '•] 

[About  the  middle  of  1784,  be 
pl^sr      w^i  to  appearance,  so  well,  that 
both  himself  and  his  friends  hoped 
thac  he  had  some  years  to  live.    He  had  re- 
covered from  the  paralytic  stroke  of  the 
last  year  to  such  a  decree,  that,  saving  a 
little  difficulty  in  his  articulation,  he  had  no 
reniaioft  of  it:  he  had  also  undergone  a 
alight  fit  of  the  gout,  and  conq tiered  an  op- 
ureoaaon  on  his  lungs,  so  as  to  be  able,  as 
[limaeir  told  me,  to  run  up  the  whole  stair- 
Mae  af  the  Royal  Academy,  on  the  day  of 
iie  suinaal  dinner  there,    tn  short,  to  such 
I  decree  of  health  was  he  restored,  that  he 
brorot  all  his  complaints :  he  resumed  sitting 
o  Opie  fbr  his  picture,  which  had  been  be- 


*  £Here  Mr.  Boraroll  had  iBMrted  a  few  Unei 
r  the  |iniMng»>  whkh  the  Editor  thiaks  right  to 
iva  ia  fall. — ^Ed.] 


gon  the  year  before,  but,  I  believe,  was 
never  finished,  and  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Ashbourne  in 
Derbyshire,  proj^ing  to  stay  there  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  summer,  and,  in  his 
return,  to  visit  Mrs.  Porter,  his  daosfhter- 
in-law,  and  others  of  his  friends^  at  Lichfield. 
A  few  weeks  before  his  setting  out,  he 
was  made  uneasy  by  a  report  that  the  widow 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale  was  about  to  dis- 
pose of  herself  in  marriage  to  a  foreigner,  a 
singer  by  profession,  and  with  him  to  quit 
the  kingdom.  Upon  this  occasion  he  took 
the  alarm,  and  to  prevent  a  degradation  of 
herself,  and,  what  as  executor  of  her  hus- 
band was  more  his  concern,  the  desertion  of 
her  children,  wrote  to  her,  she  then  being 
at  Bath,  a  letter,  of  which  the  following 
spurious  copy  was  inserted  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  December,  1784: — 

"  Madam, — If  you  are  already  ignomini- 
ously  married,  you  are  lost  beyond  redemp- 
tion;— ^if  you  are  not,  permit  ine  one  hour's 
conversation,  to  convince  you  that  such  a 
marriage  must  not  take  place.  If,  afler  a 
whole  hour's  reasoning,  vou  should  not  be 
convinced,  you  will  still  be  at  liberty  to  act 
as  you  think  proper.  I  have  been  extreme- 
ly ill,  and  am  still  ill:  but  if  you  grant  me 
the  audience  I  ask,  I  will  instantly  take  a 
post-chaise  and  attend  you  at  Bath.  Pray 
do  not  refuse  this  favour  to  a  man  who  hath 
so  many  years  loved  and  honoured  you.'* 

That  this  letter  is  spurious,  aa  to  the  lan- 
guage, I  have  Johnson's  own  auttiority  for 
saying;  but,  in  respect  of  the  Bentiments» 
he  avowed  it,  in  a  declaration  to  me,  that 
not  a  sentence  of  it  was  his,  but  yet  that  it 
was  an  odumhraiion  of  one  that  he  wrote 
upon  the  occasion.  It  may  therefore  be 
suspected,  that  some  one  who  had  heard 
him  repeat  the  contents  of  the  letter  had 
^iven  it  to  the  public  in  the  form  in  which 
It  appeared. 

What  answer  was  returned  to  his  friend- 
ly monition  1  know  not,  but  it  seems  that  it 
was  succeeded  by  a  letter  >  of  greater  length, 

'  [It  appeals  aa  if  Sir  J.  Hawkina,  who  had  not 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  correapoodenoe 
pabliahed  by  Mrs.  Piozsi,  bad  made  lorae  confa- 
aion  about  dieae  letten.  It  aeenw  clear  that  the 
first  of  the  aeries  moat  hare  been,  not  JohiHon*a 
remonatranee,  hot  hergf  {ante,  p.  406,  dated 
Baih,  30th  June.    To  that  Johnaoa  probably 

Silied  by  the  letter,  the  coDtento  of  which  are 
wnhrated  in  that  of  the  "  Gentleman^M  Mag^ 
azine.**  To  thia  ahe  probably  rejoined  by  the 
letter  which  Sir  J.  Hawkina  aaya  thit  be  aaw,  to 
which  Johnaon*a  of  the  8th  Jaly,  given  above, 
may  have  been  the  reply.  Sir  J.  Hawkina  thinks 
that  there  were  three  letten  from  Dr.  JohniOB, 
whereas  it  aeema  probable  that  there  were  bat  fioe^ 
of  which  one  only  ia  preserved. — En.] 
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i»  ritien,  as  it  aflerwards  ai^ared,  too  late 
to  do  any  good,  in  which  he  expressed  an 
opinion,  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  had  forfeited  her  fame.  The  an- 
swer to  this  I  have  seen :  it  is  written  from 
Bath,  and  contains  an  indignant  vindica- 
tion as  well  of  her  conduct  as  her  fame,  an 
inhibition  of  Johnson  from  following  her  to 
Bath,  and  a  farewell,  concluding — ''Till 
ou  have  changed  your  opinion  of  [Piozzi] 
et  us  converse  no  more." 

From  the  style  of  the  letter,  a  conclusion 
was  to  be  drawn  that  baffled  all  the  powers 
of  reasoning  and  persuasion: 

**  One  aqpimeDt  she  suinin'd  np  all  io. 
The  thing  was  done,  and  past  recalling  ^ ;  " 

which  being  the  case,  he  contented  himself 
with  reflecting  on  what  he  had  done  to  pre- 
vent that  which  he  thought  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  that  could  befal  the  progeny 
of  his  friend,  the  alienation  of  the  affections 
of  their  mother.  He  looked  upon  the  de- 
sertion of  children  by  their  parents,  and  the 
withdrawing  from  them  that  protection, 
that  mental  nutriment,  which,  in  their 
youth,  they  are  capable  of  receiving,  the 
exposing  them  to  the  snares  and  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  and  the  solicitations  and 
deceits  of  the  artful  and  designing,  as  most 
unnatural;  and  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  to 
me,  written  from  Ashbourne,  thus  delivered 
his  sentiments: 

<<  Poor  Thrale !  I  thought  that  either  her 
virtue  or  her  vice,"  (meaning,  as  I  under- 
stood, by  the  former,  the  love  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  by  the  latter  her  pride)  *'  would 
have  restrained  her  from  such  a  marriage. 
She  is  now  become  a  subject  for  her  ene- 
mies to  exult  over,  and  for  her  friends,  if 
she  has  any  lefl,  to  forget  or  pity."] 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Johnson  derived 
a  considerable  portion  of  happiness  from  the 
comforts  and  elegancies  which  he  enjoyed 
in  Mr.  Thrale's  family;  but  Mrs.  1  hrale 
assures  us  he  was  indebted  for  these  to  her 
husband  alone,  who  certainly  respected  him 
sincerely.  Her  words  are,  "  Veneration 
for  hi$  virtue,  reverence  for  his  talents, 
delight  in  his  conversation,  and  habitual 
endurance  of  a  yoke  my  husband  first  put 
ii()on  roe,  and  of  which  he  contentedly  bore 
hts  share  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years, 
made  me  go  on  so  long  with  Mr.  Johnson; 
but  the  perpetual  eonfinenhent  I  will  own  to 
have  been  terrifying  tnthe  first  years  of  our 
friendship,  and  irksome  in  tne  last;  nor 
could  I  pretend  to  support  it  without  help, 
when  my  coadjutor  was  no  more."  Alas ! 
how  ditlerent  is  this  from  the  declarations 
which  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Thrale  make  in 
his  lifetime,  without  a  single  murmur  against 

*  Pope  and  Swift *■  MisceHanies,  **  Phyllis,  or 
the  Progress  of  Love.** — Bo!«wsi,Xm 


any  peculiarities,  or  agaiast  any  one  eu^ 
cumstance  which  attended  their  intimacr! 


As  a  sincere  friend  of  the  great  rnaa  whose 
life  I  am  writing,  I  think  it  necessary  to  guard 
my  readers  against  the  mistaken  uotido  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  character,  which  this  l»i>*t 
"  Anecdotes"  of  him  suggest;  for  frocn  the 
very  nature  and  form  of  her  book,  •*  itlcndi 
deception  lighter  wings  to  RyJ* 

"  Let  it  be  remembered,"  says  ao  emiDem 
critiek  i2,  '<  that  she  has  compnaed  in  a  srnal! 
volume  all  that  she  could  recollect  of  Dr. 
Johnson  in  twenty  years,  during  which  pe- 
riod, doubtless,  some  severe  things  wrre 
said  by  him;  and  they  who  read  the* book  ia 
two  hours  naturally  enough  suppose  thai 
his  whole  conversation  was  oi  this  coo- 
plexion.  But  the  fact  is,  I  have  ben  oTtes 
m  his  company,  and  never  onee  heard  him 
sav  a  severe  thing  to  any  one;  and  maoT 
others  can  attest  the  same.  When  he  did 
say  a  severe  thing,  it  was  generally  enorV 
ed  by  ignorance  pretending  to  knowledge, 
or  by  extreme  vanity  or  aflectation. 

"Two  instances  of  inaccuracy,"  adda  be, 
**  are  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice: 

"  It  is  said,  '  that  natural  rough-  r^a^ 
ness  of  his  manner  so  often  menium^  J^a^ 
ed  would,  notwithstanding  the  regu^  ^  '^ 
larity  of  his  notions,  burst  throw^k  Ikem  sfl 
from  time  to  time;  and  he  ante  bade  mtaj 
celebrated  lady,  who  praised  him  viih  (so 
much  zealvcrhtms,  or  perhaps  too  stroma  ^a 
enwhasis  (which always  offended  Am),  »•- 
staer  what  her  flattery  was  worth  i^efon 
she  choked  him  with  it.* 

*<  Now  let  the  genuine  anecdote  be  coa 
trasted  with  this. — ^The  person  thus  ttpr^ 
sen  ted  as  being  harshly  treated,  thoogb  t 
very  celebrated  lady,  was  then  just  comr  to 
London  from  an  obscure  situation  in  xht 
country.  At  Sir  Joshua  Reynokls^s  oat 
evening,  she  met  Dr.  Johnson.  She  verr 
soon  began  to  pay  her  coart  to  him  ia  the 
most  fulsome  strain.  '  Spare  me,  I  beseerh 
you,  dear  madam,*  was  his  reply.  She  siu^ 
laid  it  on.  '  Pray,  madam,  let  us  hare  ao 
more  of  this,'  he  rejoined.  Not  paviaf 
any  attention  to  these  warnings,  ehe  ooatia- 
ued  still  her  eulogy.  At  length,  pimt^cd 
by  this  indelicate  and  vain  obtrosioo  fit 


'  Who  has  been  pleased  to  famtth  me 
remarks. — Bos  well..    [This  **  critic**  k 
Mr.  Malone,  whose  MS.  notes  oa  Mis. 
"  Anecdotes  **  contains  the  germs  of  ibese 
cisms.      Several   of  his  similar  an 
have  been  already  quoted,  with  the 
SODS  for  difiering  eneotially  from  Mr. 
Mr.  Mslone  in  tlieir  estimate  of  Mrs 
work.    See  antt^  pp.   142,  258,  SCa, 
Mr.  Malone*s  notes  were  commonkatftl 
by  Mr.  Marklattd,  who  pvrcbaied  the 
the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  lata  JaoMi 
junior,  in  1825. — Ed.] 
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coinpUments,  he  exclaimed,  '  Dearest  lady, 
consider  with  yourself  what  your  flattery 
is  worth,  hefore  you  bestow  it  so  freely.' 

*'  How  dlfierent  does  this  story  appear  i, 
when  accompanied  with  all  those  circum- 
stances which  really  belong  to  it,  but  which 
Mrs.  Thrale  either  did  not  know,  or  has 
suppressed ! 

■<  She  says,  in  another  place,  '  One  gen- 
tlemant  hovever,viIto  dined  at  a  nobleman*9 
house  in  his  company ^  and  that  of  Mr. 
Thrale,  to  whom  imae  obliged  for  the  an- 
ecdotey  was  toilling  to  enter  the  lists  in  de- 
fence of  King  William's  character;  and 
having  opposed  and  contradicted  Johnson 
two  or  three  times,  petulantly  enough,  the 
master  of  the  house  began  to  feel  uneasy, 
and  expect  disagreeable  consequences;  to 
ovoid  which  he  said,  loud  enough  for  the 
Doctor  to  heoTy  '  Our  friend  here  has  no 
meaning  now  in  all  this,  except  just  to  re- 
late at  club  to-morrow  how  he  teased  John- 
Bon  at  dinner  to-day;  this  is  all  to  do  him- 
self honour.' — '  No,  upon  my  word,^  replied 
the  other, '  /  see  no  honour  in  it,  whatever 
you  may  do»^ — '  WeU,  sir,^  returned  Mr. 
Johnson,  sternly,  *  if  you  do  not  see  the 
honour,  I  am  sure  I  feel  the  disgrace.^ 

*'  This  is  all  sophisticated.  Mr.  Thrale 
'was  not  in  the  company,  though  he  might 
have  related  the  story  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  A 
friend,  from  whom  I  had  the  story,  was 
present;  and  it  was  *not  at  the  house  of  a 
nobleman.  On  the  observation  being  made 
by  the  master  of  the  house  on  a  gentleman's 
contradicting  Johnson,  that  he  had  talked 
for  the  honour,  &c.  the  gentleman  muttered 
in  a  low  voice,  *  I  see  no  honour  in  it; '  and 
l>r.  Johnson  said  nothing:  so  all  the  rest 
( though  bien  trouvie)  is  mere  garnish  3." 

I  have  had  occasion  several  times,  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  to  point  out  the  incor- 
rectness of  Mrs.  Thrale  as  to  particulars 
-which  consisted  with  my  own  knowledge. 
Bat  indeed  she  has,  in  flippant  terms 
enough,  expressed  her  disapprobation  of 

'  [The  '*  critic  '*  does  not  give  any  authority 
fepr  his  vtalament  of  the  story;  and  when  be  him- 
melf  applies  the  terms  "fulsome,  vain,  indeli- 
cate, and  obtrusive  "  to  the  lady's  condact, 
tbere  seems  no  great  reason  (knowing,  as  we  do, 
vrliat  tbin^  Johnson  did  on  any  slight  provocation 
m^y  even  to  ladies)  to  prefer  Mr.  MaIone*s  version 
to  Mra.  Piozzi's.  See  also  ante,  p.  169,  in  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  both  Boswell  and  Malone 
vr«re  well  aware  how  much  Johnson  was  dis- 
pleased at  Miss  More*s  flattery. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Upon  this  anecdote  it  is  to  be  observed, 
tliat,  again,  as  the  *'  critic  "  does  not  mention  his 
BOthonty,  so  we  should  rather  believe  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
•vrbo  does  give  Tiers;  and  as  she  certainly  had 
tt»^  substance  of  the  story  right,  she  is  just  as 
lilc^Iy  to  have  been  accurate  in  the  details  as 
3Cr.  Malone,  who  bad  it,  like  henelf,  at  second 
la^jid  ■    FiP.] 
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that  anxious  desire  of  authenticity  which 
prompts  a  person  who  is  to  record  conver- 
sations to  write  them  down  at  the  moment. 
Unquestionably,  if  the^r  are  to  be  recorded 
at  all,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better. 
This  lady  herself  says,  '<  To  recollect,  hoW" 
ever,  ana  to  repeat  the  sayiws  of  Dr.  John- 
son, is  almost  all  that  can  be  done  by  the 
writers  of  his  Life;  as  his  Ufe,  at  least 
since  my  acquaintance  with  him,  consisted 
in  little  else  than  talking,  when  he  was  not 
employed  in  some  serious  piece  of  work,** 
She  boasts  of  her  having  Kept  a  common- 
place book;  and  we  find  she  noted,  at  one 
time  or  other,  in  a  very  lively  manner,  spe- 
cimens of  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Johpsoh, 
and  of  those  who  talked  with  him :  but  had 
she  done  it  recently,  they  probably  would 
have  been  less  erroneous,  and  we  should 
have  been  relieved  from  those  disagreeable 
doubts  of  their  authenticity  with  which  we 
must  now  pursue  them. 

She  says  of  him,  "  He  was  the  most  char' 
itable  of  mortals,  without  being  what  we 
call  an  active  friend.  Admirable  at  giving 
counsel;  no  man  saw  his  way  so  dearly; 
but  he  would  not  stir  a  finger /or  the  assisU 
once  of  those  to  whom  be  was  willing 
enough  to  give  advice^,**  And  again,  on 
the  same  page,  ^^  If  you  wanted  a  sheht 
favour,  you  must  apply  to  people  of  other 
dispositions ;  for  not  a  step  would  John- 
son move  to  obtain  a  man  a  vote  in  a  society, 
to  repay  a  compliment  which  might  be  use- 
Jul  or  pleasing,  to  write  a  letter  of  request, 
4*c.,  or  to  obtain  a  hundred  pounds  a  year 
more  for  a  friend  who  perht^s  had  already 
two  or  three.  No  force  eowdurge  him  to 
diligence,  no  importunity  eould  conquer  his 
resolution  to  stand  still,** 

It  is  amazing  that  one  who  had  such  op- 
portunities of  knowing  Dr.  Johnson  should 
appear  so  little  acquainted  with  his  real 
character.  I  am  sorry  this  lady  does  not 
advert,  that  she  herself  contradicts  ^  the  as- 
sertion of  his  being  obstinately  defective  in 
a^epetites  morales,  in  the  little  endearing 
charities  of  social  life,  in  conferring  smaller 
favours  ;  for  die  says,  **  Dr.  Johnson  wm 
liberal  enough  in  panting  literary  assisU 
ance  to  others,  I  think;  ati3  innumerable  art 

*  Ante,  p.  265. 

*  [Mrs.  Piozzi  may  have  been  right  or  wrong 
as  to  the  degree  in  which  Dr.  Johnson's  indolence 
operated  on  those  occasions;  but  at  least  she  was 
sincere,  for  she  did  not  conceal yrom  Johnson  Atni- 
selfxhat  she  thought  him  negligent  in  doing  small 
favours:  and  Mr.  BosweU*s  own  work  afibrds 
several  instances  in  which  Johnson  exhibits  and 
avows  the  contradictions  in  his  character  which 
are  here  imputed  to  Mis.  Piozzi  as  total  misrepre- 
sentations. The  truth  seems  to  be  that  to  all  the 
little  idle  matten  about  which  Mn.  Piozzi  teased 
him,  probably  too  often,  he  wets  very  indifferent; 
and  she  describes  him  as  she  found  him. — ^Ep.] 
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theprefaee$i  tfrmoru,  leetwe§,  and  dediea- 
tiona  which  he  wed  to  nu^e  for  people 
who  begged  cf  him.*'  I  am  certain  that  a 
more  activefiiend  has  rarely  been  fonnd  in 
any  age.  This  work,  which  1  fondly  hope 
will  rescue  his  memory  from  obloquy,  con- 
tains a  thousand  instances  of  his  benevo- 
lent exertions  in  almost  every  way  that  can 
be  conceived  ;  and  particularly  in  employ- 
ing his  pen  with  a  generous  readiness  for 
those  to  whom  its  aid  could  be  useful.  In- 
deed tris  obliging  activity  in  doing  little 
ofRces  of  kindness,  both  by  letters  and  per- 
sonal application,  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  in  his  character;  and  for 
the  truth  of  this  I  can  appeal  to  a  number 
of  his  respectable  friends:  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Malone,  the 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  Sir  William  Scott,  Sir 
Robert  Chambers.  And  can  Mrs.  Thrale 
forget  the  advertisements  which  he  wrote 
for  lier  husband  at  the  time  of  his  election 
contest;  the  epitaphs  on  him  and  her  moth- 
er ;  the  playful  and  even  trifling  verses  for 
the  amusement  of  her  and  her  daughters; 
his  corresponding  with  her  children,  and 
entering  into  their  minute  concerns,  which 
shows  him  in  the  most  amiable  light  .^ 

She  relates,  that  Mr.  Cholmondeley  i 
unexpectedly  rode  np  to  Mr.  Thrale's  car- 
riage, fn  which  Mr.  Thrale,  and  she,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  were  travelling;  that  he  paid 
them  an  his  proper  compliments,  but  ob- 
serving that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  read- 
ing, did  not  see  him,  <<  tfifiped  him  gently 
on  the  shoulder.  * '  Tis  Mr.  C holmondeley,' 
9ay$  9ny  huiltttnd.  *  }VeH,  air — and  what 
if  it  M  Mr.  Cbolmondeley  ? '  eeiys  the  other, 
sternly,  just  lifting  his  eyes  a  moment  from 
his  book,  and  returning  io  it  again  with 
renewed  avidity.*'  This  surely  conveys  a 
notion  of  Johnson,  as  if  he  had  been  gross- 
ly rude  to  Mr.  Oholmondeley,  a  gentleman 
whom  he  always  loved  and  esteemed.  If, 
therefore,  there  was  an  absolute  necessity 
for  mentioning  the  storv  at  all,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  her  tenderness  for 
Dr.  Johnson's  character  would  have  dis- 
posed her  to  state  any  thing  that  could 
toften  it.  Why  then  is  there  a  total  silence 
as  to  what  Mr.  Cbolmondeley  told  her? — 
that  Johnson,  who  had  known  him  from  his 
earliest  years,  having  been  made  sensible 
of  what  had  doubtless  a  strange  appearance, 

'  GAorge  James Cholmondeley,  Esq.,  grandson 
of  Geoige,  third  Earl  of  Cbolmondeley,  and  one 
of  the  commbBtoiieri  of  excise;  a  gentleman  res- 
pected for  his  abilities  and  elegance  of  mannera. 
— ^BosWELL.  [He  died  in  Feb.  1831,  set  79, 
at  this  sheet  was  paasing  throogh  the  pren.  It  is 
odd  that  the  t!ditor  should  have  had  the  same  re- 
mark to  make  as  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  Clark  and 
Mr.  Joddrel  so  neaxty  at  the  Mme  tioae:  ante,  p. 
866  and  876.— Ed.] 


took  ofcasfon,  when  he  afterwards  net  bin, 
to  make  a  vetV  courteous  and  kind  apobcr. 
There  is  another  little  circumstafioe  wlitcb 
I  cannot  but  remark.  Her  book  wu  pub- 
lished in  1786 ;  she  had  then  io  her  pnnM. 
sion  a  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson,  dated  io 
1777,  which  begins  thus:  **  Chol>  uttm. 
mondeley's  story  shocks  me,  if  it  be  ^ai  n- 
true,  which  I  can  hardly  thii^  for  1  ^'^ 
am  utterly  uneoimcious  of  it:  I  an  Tfty 
sorry,  and  very  much  ashamed.*'  Vihj 
then  publish  the  anecdote?  Or  if  sbe  did, 
why  not  add  the  circumstances,  withwiucb 
she  was  well  acquainted  <  ? 

In  his  social  mtercouree  she  Uiss  r^a 
describes  him :  "  JSeer  mtiitiig  HU  ^ 
he  was  called  out  to  eonvera,  and  ^ 
conversing  till  theftUirne  of  kit  fnmh^ 
Of'  the  promptitude  of  his  own  fnaperto 
take  offence,  consigned  him  back  a^l$ 
silent  meditation.'*  Yet  in  the  saiae  book 
she  tells  us,*^'  He  was,  however,  tdim  w 
cUned  to  be  silent  wken  any  morstsrhtt- 
rary  question  was  started;  and  it  vtiM 
such  occasiofis  that,  like  the  sagt  m  *  &» 
selas,'  he  spoke,  and  attention  wsttkd  is 
lips}  he  reasoned,  and  conw^twm  dad 
hu  periods."  His  conversation,  vtMi 
was  so  far  from  ever/aligvti^f  bid  ftiesdi^ 
that  they  regretted  when  it  was  iotempW 
or  ceased,  and  could  exclaim  io  Nilun^ 
language,  ^ 

<*  With  thee  oonvemng,  I  foiget  sll  ibt." 

I  certainW,  then,  do  not  claim  too  m«b 
in  behalf  of  my  illustrious  ffiend  is  vf* 
ing,  that  however  smart  and  entertiiiK 
ing  Mrs.  Thrale's  "  Anecdotes  "  are,  they 
must  not  be  held  as  good  evidence  n^otf 
him;  for  wherever  an  instance  of  htTi»* 
and  severity  is  toki,  1  beg  leave  to  dotb( 
its  perfect  authenticitv  ;  for  thou^  tiw 
may  have  been  some  foundation  fbr  it,  jH, 

*  [See  ante,  p.  187.  Let  it  be  obicmd  U 
here  is  no  charge  of  iabehood  or  iaaecsncr;  ^ 
story  is  admitted  to  be  true,  bat  Mr.B«i»wi^ 
"  why  did  she  not  relate  the  apotogywliieb^ 
son  made  to  Mr.  Cbofmondele^  ?**  It  ^  j 
appear  that  sbe  knew  it:  and  mialljr  )fr«  ^^ 
inquires,  **  why  pablidh  so  nnfavowabls  tt  "^ 
dote  ?"  Why,  it  may  be  asked  in  iiw>'  hi 
Mr.  BoiwaU  pablaihed  fifty  aa  mdkvosiM'"- 
En.] 

a  [Mr.  BosweU  himself  teOs  «  tbii  l^^ 
kept  sttcb  late  hoaiB  that  be  would  traqoesit;  «* 
sit  all  hii  company.  Surely  Mn.  Pioca  w^ 
tlBed  in  saying,  in  a  colloqaial  ftyl«,  thtt«ch  i 
converaation  had  ended  from  '*  the  &^p*  ^ 
friendB. '  •  Ante,  p.  1 38.  There  ess  be  bs  ** 
that  after  her  deplorable  marriage  "^  ^  "f^ 
of  her  rererenee  and  regard  for  Dr.  Jota«».  •* 
many  of  her  observatioos  and  axpM«>Jf 
tinged  with  vexation  and  ai^er;  bat  the;  dD» 
in  the  Editor's  opmioB,  ever  amouft  M  07  "^ 
like  a  falaifiration  of  ibcli.— Eo.] 
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like  that  of  hit  xeproof  to  ihe  '*  very  cele- 
brated lady»"  it  may  be  so  exhibited  in  the 
narration  aa  to  be  very  unlike  the  real  fact. 

The  evident  tendency  of  the  following 
anecdote  is  to  represent  Dr.  Johnson  as 
extremely  deficient  in  affection,  tenderness, 
or  even  common  civility.  *'  When  I  one 
day  lamented  the  lo$s  of  a  first  eouein 
killed  in  America, — *  Prithee^  my  dear 
(^iaid  he)y  have  done  wilh  canting;  hovo 
would  the  world  be  the  vfor$efor  it,  I  may 
ask^  if  all  ytmr  relations  toere  at  once 
epittea  like  larks,  and  roasted  for  Presto's 
mpperl* — Presto  waa  the  dog  that  lay 
under  the  table  while  ve  talked.**  I  sus- 
pect this  too  of  exaggeration  and  distor- 
tion. I  allow  that  he  made  her  an  angry 
apeechy  but  let  the  circumstances  fairly  ap- 
pear, aa  toki  by  Mr.  Baretti,  who  was  pre- 
a«ttti: 

"  Mrs.  Thrale,  while  supping  ver^  heart- 
ily upon  larks,  laid  down  her  knife  and 
Ibrk,  and  abruptly  exclaimed.  *  O,  my  dear 
Johnson,  do  you  know  what  nas  happened? 
The  last  letters  from  abroad  have  Drought 
aa  an  account  that  our  poor  cousin's  head 
was  taken  off  by  a  cannon-ball.'  Johnson, 
who  was  shocked  both  at  the  fact  and  her 
light  unfeeling  manner  of  mentioning  it, 
replied,  '  Madam,  it  would  give  you  very 
little  concern  if  all  your  relations  were 
spitted  like  those  Jarks,  and  dressed  for 
Presto's  supper  2.»" 

It  is  with  concern  that  I  find  myself  oblig- 
ed to  animadvert  on  the  inaccuracies  of 
Mrs.  Piozzi's  "  Anecdotes,"  and  perhaps  1 
may  be  thought  to  have  dwelt  too  long  upon 
her  little  collection.  But  ss  from  Johnson's 
long  residence  under  Mr.  Thrale's  roof,  and 

'  [It  mmt  be  recollected  that  Baretti 's  evideoca 
ia,  to  this  caM,  worse  than  nothing,  he  having  be- 
come a  most  brutal  libeller  of  Mra.  Piozzi;  bat 
evea  if  hu  version  were  the  tme  one,  Mr.  Boswell 
•hoald  have  seen  that  it  made  Dr.  Johnson's  illos- 
tration  moch  more  personally  and  pointedly  offen- 
sive than  as  told  by  Mrs.  Piozzi.^Eo.] 

*  Upon  mentioning  this  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Wilkes,  he,  with  his  osoa!  readineH,  pleasantly 
stMtcbed  it  with  the  following  sentimental  anec- 
dote. He  was  invited  by  a  yooog  man  of  fashion 
ml  Paris  to  sop  with  him  anid  a  lady,  who  had 
b^en  for  some  time  his  mistress,  but  with  whom 
1m  was  going  to  part.  He  sc^  to  Mr.  Wilkes 
that  be  really  felt  very  mnch  for  her,  she  was  in 
such  distress,  and  that  he  meant  to  make  her  a 
present  of  two  hundred  lonis-d'ors.  Mr.  Wilkes 
ohserred  the  behavjoar  of  mademoiselle,  who 
wjgbed,  indeed,  very  piteonsly,  and  assumed  every 
potbeiick  air  of  grief,  hot  ate  no  leas  than  three 
rreneh  pigeons,  which  are  ss  large  as  English 
partridges,  besides  other  things.  Mr.  WUkes 
iNrhisp<7ed  the  gentleman,  *'  We  often  say  in 
England,  excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding  dry, 
bat  I  never  beaxd  excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding 
hungry.  Perhaps  one  hnndrsd  will  do."  The 
^eotMinan  took  the  hint. — Boswki.1.. 


his  intimacy  with  her,  the  account  which 
she  has  given  of  him  may  have  made  an  un- 
favourable and  unjust  impression,  my  duty, 
as  a  faithful  biographer,  nas  obliged  me  re- 
luctantly to  perform  this  unpleasing  task  3. 

Having  lef\  the  pious  negotiation,  as  I 
called  it,  in  the  best  hands,  I  shall  here  in- 
sert what  relates  to  it.  Johnson  wrote  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  on  July  6,  as  follows: 
"  I  am  going,  f  ho^,  in  a  few  days,  to  try 
the  air  of  Derbyshire,  but  hop^  to  see  yon 
before  I  go.  Let  me,  however,  mention  to 
you  what  I  have  much  at  heart.  If  the 
chancellor  should  continue  his  attention  to 
Mr.  Boswell 's  request,  and  confer  with  you 
on  the  means  of  relieving  my  languid  state, 
I  am  very  desirous  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  asking  money  upon  false  pretences.  I 
desire  you  to  represent  to  his  lordship,  what, 
as  soon  as  it  is  suggested,  he  will  perceive 
to  be  reasonable, — that,  if  T  grow  xriuch 
worse,  I  shall  be  afraid  to  leave  my  physi  • 
cians,  to  suffer  the  inconveniences  of  travel, 
and  pine  in  the  solitude  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try;— that,  if  I  grow  much  better,  of  which 
indeed  there  is  now  little  appearance,  I  shall 
not  wish  to  leave  my  friends  and  my  domes- 
tick  comforts,  for  I  do  not  travel  for  plea- 
sure or  curiosity;  yet  if  I  should  recover, 
curiosity  would  revive.  In  my  present 
state  I  am  desirous  to  make  a  struggle 
for  a  little  longer  life,  and  hope  to  obtain 
some  help  from  a  sofler  climate.  Do  for  me 
what  ^ou  can."  He  wrote  to  me  July  36  : 
*'  I  wish  your  affairs  could  have  permitted  a 
longer  and  continued  exertion  of  your  zeal 
and  kindness.  They  that  have  your  kind- 
ness may  want  your  ardour.  In  the  mean 
time  I  am  very  feeble  and  very  dejected." 

By  a  letter  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynokls  I 
was  informed,  that  the  lord  chancellor  had 
called  on  him,  and  acouainted  him  that  the 
application  bad  not  been  successful;  but 
that  his  lordship,  afler  speaking  highly  in 
praise  of  Johnson,  as  a  man  who  was  an 
nonour  to  his  country,  desired  Sir  Joshua 
to  let  him  know,  that  on  granting  a  mort- 
gage of  his  pension  4,  he  snould  draw  on  hia 

>  [The  Editor's  dnty  has  obliged  him  to  en- 
deavoar  to  remove  the  "  nnjast  and  anfrvonrable 
impressions"  which  Mr.  Boswell  has  given  of 
Mis.  Piozzi;  hot  he  is  too  well  aware  of  the  inev- 
itable inaccoracy  of  all  anecdotes — nay,  evea  of 
those  like  Mr.  iSoswell's  own,  written  down  after 
short  intervals — ^to  give  implicit  confidence  to  Mrs. 
Piozzi  *s  recollection;  the  chief  claim  of  her  Aneo- 
dotes  to  credit  is,  that  they  are  confirmed  in  may 
instances  by  J}t.  Johnson*s  correspondence,  and  in 
many  more  by  Mr.  Boswell  *s  own  work. — Eo.] 

*  [This  offer  has  in  the  first  view  of  it  the  ap- 
pearance rather  of  a  commercial  than  a  gratnitobs 
tnuiaaction;  but  Sir  Joshua  clearly  understood  at 
the  making  it  that  Lord  Thnrlow  designedly  put 
it  in  th«t  form.     He  wss  feirful  that  Johnson's 
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lordship  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  that  his  lordship  explained 
the  meaning  of  the  mortgage  to  be,  that  he 
wished  the  business  to  be  conducted  in  such 
a  manner,  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  appear 
to  be  under  the  least  possible  obligation. 
Sir  Joshua  mentioned  that  he  had  by  the 
same  post  communicated  all  this  to  Dr. 
Johnson. 

How  Johnson  was  affected  upon  the  oc- 
casion will  appear  from  what  he  wrote  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds: 


«t 


*<  AahtKmrae,  dth  September. 
Many  words  I  hope  are  not  necessary 
between  you  and  me,  to  convince  you  what 
gratitude  is  excited  in  my  heart  by  the 

chancellor's  liberality,  and  your  kind  ofHces. 

•        ••••« 

'*  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  chancel- 
lor, which,  when  you  have  read  it,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  seal  with  a  head,  or  any  other 
general  seal,  and  convey  it  to  him :  had  I 
sent  it  directly  to  him,  I  should  have  seemed 
to  overlook  the  favour  of  your  intervention." 

**  TO  THE  LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR  1. 

**  September,  1784. 

^*  Mt  lord, — ^Afler  a  long  and  not  inat- 
tentive observation  of  mankind,  the  gene- 
rosity of  your  lordship's  offer  raises  in  me 
not  less  wonder  than  gratitude.  Bounty, 
BO  liberally  bestowed,  I  should  gladly  re- 
ceive, if  my  condition  made  it  necessary: 
for,  to  such  a  mind,  who  would  not  be  proud 
to  own  his  obligations?  But  it  has  pleased 
Crod  to  restore  me  to  so  great  a  measure  of 
health,  that  if  I  should  now  appropriate  so 
much  of  a  fortune  destined  to  do  good,  I 
could  not  escape  from  myself  the  charge  of 
advancing  a  false  claim.  My  journey  to  the 
continent,  though  I  once  thought  it  neces- 
•ary,  was  never  much  encouraged  by  my 
physicians;  and  I  was  verv  desirous  that 

Jour  lordship  should  be  told  of  it  by  Sir 
oshua  Reynolds  as  an  event  very  uncertain; 
for  if  I  ^rew  much  better,  I  should  not  be 
willing,  if  much  wonse,  not  able,  to  migrate. 
Tour  lordship  was  first  solicited  without  my 
knowledge;  out,  when  I  was  told  that  you 
were  pleased  to  honour  me  with  your  pa- 


iugh  spirit  would  iiidace  him  to  reject  it  aa  a  do- 
liatioo,  hat  thought  that  in  the  way  of  loan  it 
might  be  ^ccepte^- — Havokins^a  Lift^  p.  572. — 
Ed.] 

1  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cellence both  of  the  sentiment  and  expression  of 
this  letter,  took  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  showed  to 
fome  of  his  friends:  one  of  whom  [Ladi/  Lucan, 
it  is  8aid'\t  who  admired  it,  being  allowed  to  pe- 
ruse it  leisurely  at  home,  a  copy  was  made,  and 
found  its  way  into  the  newspapers  and  magazines. 
|t  was  transcribed  with  some  inaccuracies.  I  print 
fit  from  the  original  draft  in  Johnson's  own  hand- 
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tronage,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  i  Rfo- 
sal;  yet,  as  I  have  had  no  long  time  to  brood 
hope,  and  have  not  rioted  in  iinsgiDityofv 
ulence,  this  cold  reception  has  been  ecirce 
a  disappointment;  and,  from  your  lordships 
kindness,  I  have  received  a  keoefit,  wbicb 
only  men  like  you  are  able  to  bestow.  I 
shall  now  live  miki  carior,  with  a  hieher 
opinion  of  my  own  merit.  I  amj  my  lord, 
your  lordship's  most  obliged,  most  grateful, 
and  most  humble  servant, 

'<Sam.  Jobksoh.** 

[  A  n  1  ncorrec t  copy  of  the  above  rivl 
letter,  though  of  a  private  nature,  pw« 
found  its  way  into  the  publick  pa-  ^ 
pers  in  this  manner,  it  was  ei^^  ^  ^^ 
Joshua  Reynolds,  unsealed,  to  be  deliterri 
to  Lord  Thurlow.  Sir  Joshua,  looking  op* 
on  it  as  a  handsome  testimooy  of  graiitudf, 
and  as  it  related  to  a  transaction  la  whnh 
he  had  concerned  himself,  took  a  copj  ofit, 
and  showed  it  to  a  few  of  his  frieiMlL 
Among  these  was  a  lady  of  quality,  vb^ 
having  heard  it  read,  the  next  day  dwimi 
to  be  gratified  with  the  perusalof  italhorae: 
the  use  she  made  of  this  favour  was,  the 
copying  and  sending  it  to  one  of  the  oew»- 
papers,  whence  it  was  taken  and  in»ertMui 
others,  as  also  in  the  Genl/emon'iaDdaiaDj 
other  magaxincB.  Johnson,  upon  beis^ 
told  that  it  was  in  print,  exclaimed  ii^  dj 
hearing — *^  I  am  betrayed; "  but  soon  lAcr 
forgot,  as  he  was  ever  ready  todoallieai»^i 
supposed  injuries,  the  error  that  made  the 
puDlication  possible.] 

Upon  this  unexpected  failure  I  aliatais 
from  presuming  to  make  any  remarks,  or  lo 
offer  any  conjectures  2. 

[This  affair  soon  became  a  topic  b. 
of  conversation,  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  cause  of  the  failure  was  iAerf/bii 
of  the  king  hinuelfi  but  from  the  follotttj 
letter  it  appears  that  the  maiiet  v«  ^^^ 
mentioned  to  hie  majesty;  that,  as  m 
pressed,  his  lordship  proposed  the  befoff- 
mentioned  arrangement  as  from  himself,  ^I^ 
ning  tharisk  of  obtaining  the  kiogVisobK' 
quent  approbation  when  he  should  hty*^ 
opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to  his  njajrttr. 
This  affords  some,  and  yet  not  a  saiiifacti>?» 

'  [It  is  rather  singpilar  that  Mr.  BociRfl.  «^ 
was  so  angry  that  Sir  J.  Hawkins  did  not  iBf«« 
from  Sir  Joshua  about  the  beginrnff  f^^ 
negotiation,  should  hiimelf  have  bees  «  o^ 
more  negligent  as  not  to  inquire  abottl  ib  fW.  ^ 
he  had  done  so,  Sir  Josfaoa  would  oo  M^  ^ 
communicated  to  him  Lord  Thuriow's  kott  ^ 
the  18tb  Nov.,  and  thus  saved  Mt.  Boi«cfi  ^ 
pain  which  it  is  clear  he  f«lt  at  suppoonf  iM  ^ 
kitig  Atmse//had  rejected  his  loniship's  l**^ 
proposition.  It  eeeins  sonaewhal  otf  tkatM 
Joehna,  after  the  appeaiance  of  the  abott  ps^ 
m  Mr.  Bosweir*  firat  editioD,  did  wA  cnba  » 
true  state  of  the  case  to  him.  Set  the  felk««l 
note. — Ed.] 
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explanation  of  the  device  sogipested  by 
Lord  Thurlow  of  Johnaon's  giving  him  a 
mortgage  on  his  pension.] 

["  LORD  THURLOW  TO  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS. 

**  Thnnday,  18th  November,  1784. 

*'  Dear  sir, — My  choice,  if  that 
Jj^'    had  been  left  roe,  would  certainly 
have  been  that  the  matter  should  not 
have  been  talked  of  at  all.     The  only  ob- 
ject I  regarded  was  my  own  pleasure,  in 
contributing  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  a 
roan  whom  I  venerate  sincerely  and  highly 
for  every  part,  without  exception,  of  his  ex- 
ulted character.    This  you  know  I  proposed 
to  do,  as  it  might  be  without  any  expense, 
in  all  events  at  a  rate  infinitely  below  the 
satisfaction  I  proposed  to  myself.    It  would 
have  suited  the  purpose  better  if  nobody  had 
heard  of  it,  except  Dr.  Johnson,  you,  and  J. 
Boswell  ^    But  the  chief  objection  to  the 
rumour  is  that  his  majesty  u  supposed  to 
have    refused   it.    Had   that  been  so,  I 
should  not  have  communicated  the  circum- 
stance.   It  was  impossible  for  me  to  take 
the  king's  pleasure  on  the  suggestion  I  pre- 
sumed to  move.     I  am  an  untoward  solici- 
tor.   The  time  seemed  to  press,  and  I  chose 
rather  to  take  on  myself  the  risk  of  his  ma- 
jesty's concurrence  than  delay  a  journey 
which   might  conduce   to  Dr.  Jonnson's 
health  and  comfort. 

"  But  these  are  all  trifles,  and  scarce  de- 
serve even  this  cursory  explanation.  The 
only  question  of  any  worth  is  whether  Dr. 
Johnson  has  any  wish  to  go  abroad,  or  oth- 
er occasion  for  my  assistance.  Indeed  he 
should  give  me  credit  for  perfect  simplicity, 
"when  I  treat  this  as  merely  a  pleasure  afford- 
ed me,  and  accept  it  accordingly :  any  reluc- 
tance, if  he  examines  himself  thoroughly, 
w^ill  certainly  be  found  to  rest,  in  some  part 
or  other,  upon  a  doubt  of  the  disposition 
Tvitii  which  I  offer  it  I  am,  dear  sir,  with 
grreat  regard,  your  most  faithful  and  obedi- 
ent servant,  "  Thurlow."] 

Having,  a Aer  repeated  reasonings,  brought 
I>r.  Johnson  to  agree  to  my  removing  to 
London,  and  even  to  furnish  me  with  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  what  he  had  opposed;  I 
wrote  to  him,  requesting  he  would  write 
them  for  me;  he  was  so  good  as  to  comply, 
and  I  shall  extract  that  part  of  his  letter  to 
nne  of  June  11,  as  a  proof  how  well  he  could 

'  [That  this  letter  waa  designedly  kept  from 
>fr*  BotwelPj  knowledge  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  following  curious  circumstance.  On  the  face 
or  tbe  origimJ  letter  his  name  has  been  oblitera- 
ted with  BO  much  care  that  but  for  the  different  col- 
oar  of  the  ink  and  some  other  small  circumstances, 
it  'vroald  not  have  been  discoverable;  it  is  artfully 
^ofMs*  and  the  seateDce  appeals  to  nia  "  except 

*^  Johnson^  you,  end  /*' — **  Sosweli  **  bemg 
.—Ed.] 


exhibit  a  caationB  yet  encouraging  view  of 
it: 

"  I  remember,  and  entreat  you  to  remem- 
ber, that  nirtus  est  vitiumfugere;  the  first 
approach  to  riches  is  security  from  poverty. 
The  condition  upon  which  you  have  my 
consent  to  settle  in  London  is,  that  yuur 
expense  never  exceeds  your  annual  income. 
Fixing  this  basis  of  security,  you  cannot  be 
hurt,  and  you  may  be  very  much  advanced. 
The  loss  of  your  Scottish  business,  which 
is  all  that  you  can  lose,  is  not  to  be  reckon- 
ed as  any  equivalent  to  the  hopes  and  pos- 
sibilities that  open  here  upon  you.  If  you 
succeed,  the  question  of  prudence  is  at  an 
end;  every  body  will  thint  that  done  right 
which  ends  happily;  and  though  your  ex- 
pectations, of  which  I  would  not  advise  you 
to  talk  too  much,  should  not  be  totally  an- 
swered, you  can  hardly  fail  to  get  friends 
who  will  do  for  you  all  that  your  present 
situation  allows  you  to  hope;  and  if,  after  a 
few  years,  you  should  return  to  Scotland, 
y^ou  will  return  with  a  mind  supplied  by  va- 
rious conversation,  and  many  opportunities 
of  inquiry,  with  much  knowledge,  and  ma- 
terials for  reflection  and  instruction." 

[''  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  DR.  ADAMS. 

*(  London,  llth  Jane  (July),  1784. 

"Dear  sir, — I  am    ffoin^    into 
Staffordshire     and    Derbyshire    in  J^ll^ 
quest  of  some  relief,  of  which  my 
need  is  not  less  than  when  I  was  treated  at 
your  house  with  so  much  tenderness. 

"  I  have  now  received  the  Collations  for 
Xenophon,  which  I  have  sent  you  with  the 
letters  thsjt  relate  to  them.  I  cannot  at 
present  take  any  part  in  the  work,  but  I 
would  rather  pay  for  a  Collation  of  Oppian 
than  see  it  neglected;  for  the  Frencnmen 
act  with  great  liberality.  Let  us  not  fall 
below  them. 

"  I  know  not  in  what  state  Dr.  Edwards 
lefl  his  book  3.  Some  of  his  emendations 
seemed  to  me  to  (be)  irrefragably  certain, 
and  such,  therefore,  as  ought  not  to  be  lost. 
His  rule  was  not  (to^  change  the  text;  and, 
therefore,  I  suppose  he  has  lefl  notes  to  be 
subjoined.  As  the  book  is  posthumous, 
some  account  of  the  editor  ought  to  be 
given. 

"You  have  now  the  whole  process  of 
the  correspondence  before  you.  When  the 
Prior  is  answered,  let  some  apology  be  made 
for  me. 

"I  was  forced  to  divide  the  Collation, 
but  as  it  is  paged  you  will  easily  put  every 
part  in  its  proper  place. 

"  Be  pleased  to  convey  my  respects  to 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Adams.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johjcsoh."] 


[See  ante,  p.  SOO.— Ed.] 
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Let  118  BOW  eoslewplale  JohnMm  thirty 

years  afler  the  death  of  his  wife,  still  retiun- 
ine:  for  her  all  the  tenderBesa  of  affection  \ 


'*T0  THE  BBVBBKND  MR.  BAG8HAW, 

AT  BROMLBT'. 

•<t8tiijiilr,  1714 

«  Sib, — Perhaps  you  m^rememher,  that 
in  the  year  1753youeommitted  to  the  ground 
my  dear  wife.  I  now  entreat  your  permis- 
sion to  lay  a  stone  upon  her;  and  have  sent 
the  inscription,  that,  if  you  find  it  proper, 
you  may  siffnify  your  allowance. 

"  You  will  do  me  a  great  favour  by  show- 
ing the  place  where  she  Uesi  that  the  stone 
may  protect  her  remains. 

"Mr.  Ryland  will  wait  an  you  for  the 
inscription^,  and  procure  it  to  be  engraved. 
You  will  easily  believe  that  I  shrink  from 
this  mournful  office.  When  it  is  done,  if  I 
have  strength  remaining,  I  will  visit  Brom- 
ley once  again,  and  pay  you  part  of  the  re- 
spect to  which  you  have  a  right  from,  rev- 
erend sir,  your  most  humble  servant* 

**  Sam.  JoHBsoii.'' 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Lang- 
ton: 

<<  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  my  languid 
and  anxious  state,  I  have  some  reason  to 
complain  that  I  receive  from  you  neither 
inquiry  nor  consolation.  You  know  how 
much  I  value  your  friendship,  ^nd  with 
what  confidence  I  esmect  your  kindness,  if 
I  wanted  any  act  of  tenderness  that  you 
eould  perform;  at  least  if  you  do  not  know 
it,  f  think  your  ignorance  is  your  own  fault. 
Yet  how  long  is  it  that  I  have  lived  almost 
tn  your  neighbourhood  without  the  least 
notice? — I  do  not,  however,  consider  this 
neglect  as  particularly  shown  to  roe;  I  hear 
two  of  your  most  valuable  friends  make  the 
same  complaint.  But  why  are  all  thus 
overlooked?  You  are  not  oppressed  by 
sickness,  you  are  not  distracted  by  business; 
if  you  are  sick,  you  are  sick  of  leisure: — 
And  allow  yourself  to  be  told,  that  no  dis- 
ease is  more  to  be  dreaded  or  avoided. 
Rather  to  do  nothing  than  to  do  good,  is 

'  [If  Sir  J.  Hawkins  and  Mn.  Piozzi  some- 
timM  took  annnfaTOiinible  impresaiou  of  Dr.  John- 
son*8  cuodact,  Mr.  Boawell  occaaionallv  moa  into 
the  other  extreme.  Sorely  it  is  no  such  ezernpla- 
rv  proof  of  *'  tendemtsi  of  affection  *'  that  he, 
for  thirti/'One  yeart,  had  neglected  one  of  the 
first  offices  not  merely  of  afiection,  but  of  common 
regard,  and  seems  to  have  been  awakened  at  last 
to  the  melancholy  recollection  only  by  the  near 
presipect  of  needing,  himself,  a  similar  memorial. 
Mr.  Bosweirs  injadicions  panegyric  forc^  onr 
tlipughta  into  a  contrary  direction. — Ed.] 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  820. — Boswell. 

*  Printed  in  his  works. — ^Boswkli.. 


theloweatatafeofadegiadednad.  Boi. 
lean  says  to  his  pupil, 

*  Que  les  yen  ne  aoient  pas  voire  dnMl  MpU, 

*  Cnltivez  vos  amis.* 

That  voluntary  debility  which  modem  Iib- 
^uage  is  oontent  to  term  inddesce  wili,  if 
it  is  not  counteracted  by  lesolutMo,  reiukrii 
time  the  strongest  faculties  lifeless,  and  ton 
the  flame  to  the  smoke  of  virtue.— i  doiot 
expect  or  desire  to  see  you,  bectuse  I  n 
much  pleased  to  find  that  your  mother  mn 
so  long  with  you,  and  I  should  thisk  m 
neither  elegant  nov  grateful,  if  yon  did  not 
study  her  gratification.    You  vill  paj  nj 
respects  to  both  the  ladies,  asd  to  aH  tie 
young  people. — ^I  am  going noithviid fori 
while,  to  try  what  help  the  coootiy  oi 
give  me;  but  if  you  will  write,  the  kner 
will  come  afler  me.^ 

Next  4fty  he  set  out  on  a  jaunt  lo  Strf* 
fordshire  and  Derbyshire,  flattering  himeif 
that  he  might  be  in  some  degvee  relirad. 

During  his  absease  from  Londoi  ke 
kept  up  a  eorrospondence  with  tevenl  of 
his  friends,  Ctam  which  1  shall  eelect  whii 
appears  to  me  proper  for  publicatiofl,  with- 
out attending  nicely  to  chionokigiciioider. 

*'DR.   JOHNSON    TO   DR.   BROCXLIStT. 

y  ajMwiirM,»fcJ^' 

<<  The  kind  «|ttention  whkh  job  bareio 
bng  shown  to  my  heslth  and  happiiMi 
makes  it  as  much  a  debt  of  gratitude  aa  a  caU 
of  interest  to  give  you  an  account  of  what  b^ 
falls  me,  when  accident  removes  <  sie  fiui 
your  immediate  care.    The  journey  of  (he 
first  day  was  performed  with  ve^  littie 
sense  of  fatigue;  the  second  day  broofht 
me  to  Lichfield   without  much  lasiitade; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not  hare  borof 
such  violent  agitation  (or  manf  daya  to* 
gether.     Tell  Dr.  Heberden,  ^t  io  the 
coach  I  read  '  Ciceroniauus,'  which  I  mi- 
cluded  as  I  entered  Lichfield.    Uj  ^^ 
tion  and  understanding  went  ikwg  «i^ 
Erasmus,  except   ihut  ones  or  twice  k 
somewhat  unskilfully    eutMfigVt  Cireroa 
civil  or  moral  with  his  rheUiricsl  fbw!^' 
—f  staid  five  days  «i  LichfieU,  but,  bear 
unable  to  walk,  had  no  grrat  pleaavre,aod 
yesterday  (19th)  I  caine  hithtfi  *^ ' 
am  to  try  what  air  and  atlentios  '•fPf'j' 
form. — Of  any  iniproveanent  in  »y  hf»w 
I  cannot  yet  please  mvself  with  thepercep- 
tion.    •  •  •  •  •  •.—The  asthma  bss  no  abatt- 

ment  Opiates  stop  the  fit,  ao  asthat  1 «« 
sit  and  sometimes  he  easy,  but  Uwydoiwj 
now  procure  me  the  power  of  moDOfli »» 

i  [This,  byanemireilhtfof  dieti»«fjj| 
•^  pren,  wat  prioted  rcfOMTf :  Mr.  iCah>*  "*" 
the  eomotioii. — ^Ed.] 
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I  am  afnid  that  mygtenerel  strength  of 
body  does  not  increase.  The  weather  in- 
deed is  not  benign;  bat  how  low  is  he  sunk 
whose  strength  depends  upon  the  weather! 
I  am  now  looking  into  Floyer  ^  who  lived 
with  hid  asthma  to  almost  his  ninetieth 
year.  His  book,  by  want  of  order,  is  ob- 
scure; and  his  asthma,  I  think,  not  of  the 
same  kind  with  mine.  Something,  how- 
ever, I  may  perhaps  learn. — My  appetite 
still  continues  keen  enough;  and  what!  con« 
aider  as  a  symptom  of  n^ical  health,  I  have 
a  voracious  delight  in  raw  summer  fruit,  of 
which  i  was  less  eager  a  few  years  ago. — 
You  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  this 
account  to  Dr.  Heberden,  and  if  any  thing 
is  to  be  done,  let  roe  have  your  joint  opin- 
ion.— Now— -a6»l«,  euro: /---let  me  inquire 
al\er  the  Club  s.'' 

"Slat  July. 

''Not  recollecting  that  Dr.  Heberden 
might  be  at  Windsor,  I  thought  your  letter 
long  in  coming.  But,  you  know,  nociiura 
peiuniwr;  the  letter  which  1  eo  much  de- 
aired  tells  me  that  I  have  lost  one  of  my 
beat  and  tenderest  friends  3.  My  comibrt 
is,  that  he  appeared  to  live  like  a  man  that 
had  always  before  his  eyes  the  fragility  of 
our  present  existence,  and  was  therefore,  1 
hope,  not  unprepared  to  meet  his  Judge. — 
Yciur  attention,  dear  sir,  and  that  ol  Dr. 
Heberden,  to  my  health,  is  extremely  kind. 
J  &in  loth  to  think  that  I  grow  worse;  and 
cannot  fairly  prove  even  to  my  own  partial- 
icy  that  I  grow  much  better." . 

**5th  Angiwt. 

**  I  return  yoo  thanks,  dear  air,  for  your 
unwearied  attention  both  medicinal  and 
friendly,  and  hope  to  prove  the  effect  of 
your  care  by  living  to  acknowledge  it." 

<«  12Uk  Aiifoat. 

<*  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  have  me  in  your 

thoughts,  and  mention  my  case  to  others  as 

ytyu   have  opportunity.     I  seem  to  mvself 

neicher  to  gam  nor  lose  strength.    I  nave 

intciy  tried  milk,  but  have  vet  tbund  no  ad- 

^r«n  la^fe,  and  am*  afraid  of  it  merely  as  a 

liquid.     My  afwetite  is  still  good,  which  I 

kiiovr  is  dear  Dr.  Heberden 's  criterion  of 

rhe  -MS  ffiim, — As  we  cannot  now  see  each 

och«^rs  do  not  omit  to  write,  for  you  cannot 

tlxink  with  what  warmth  of  expectation  1 

rcchon  the  hours  of  a  post-day." 

•*  l4Ui  Aognit. 

«'  X  have  hitherto  sent  vou  only  melan- 
choly lettere;  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  some 
l^e^tCK^  account.  Yesterday  the  asthma  re- 
ft   £&it  John  Floyer,  M.  D.    Sea  taUtt  vol.  l 

o.  a«- — ^Ed.] 

«    j^t  the  Enex  Head,  Eaax-street — ^Botwxz.1.. 
9   3€r.  AUcn,  the  printer. — ^Boiwsu.. 


mitted,  perceptibly  remitted,  and  I  moved 
with  more  ease  than  I  have  enjoyed  for 
many  week&  May  God  continue  his  mer- 
cy. This  account  I  would  not  delay,  be- 
cause i  am  not  a  lover  of  complhints  or 
complainers,  and  yet  I  have,  since  we  part^ 
ed,  uttered  nothing  till  now  but  terrour  and 
sorrow.    Write  to  me,  dear  sir." 

**  iStta  Auffnst. 

"  Better,  I  hope,  and  better.    My  respi- 
ration gelB  more  and  more  ease  and  liberty. 
I  went  to  church  yesterday,  after  a  very 
liberal  dinner,  without  any  inconvenience; 
it  is  indeed  no  k>ng  walk,  but  I  never 
walked  it  without  difficulty,  since  1  came, 
before.    ••••••  the  intention  was  only 

to  overpower  the  seeming  m»  inertia  of  the 
pectoral  and  pulmonary  muscles. — 1  am  fa- 
voured with  a  degree  of  ease  that  verv 
much  delights  me,  and  do  not  despair  of 
another  race  up  the  stairs  of  the  Academy. 
— If  I  were,  however,  of  a  humour  to  see, 
or  to  show,  the  state  of  my  body,  on  the 
darii  side,  1  might  say, 

'  Qnid  te  exempta  jnvat  spinia  dft  plaribus  ooa  ? ' 

The  niffhts  are  still  sleepless,  and  the  water 
rises,  though  it  does  not  rise  very  fast. 
Let  us,  however,  rejoice  in  all  the  good  that 
we  have.  The  remission  of  one  disease 
will  enable  nature  to  combat  the  rest. — The 
squills  I  have  not  neglected;  for  I  have 
taken  more  than  a  hundred  drops  a  day, 
and  one  day  took  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
which,  according  to  the  popular  equivalent 
of  a  drop  to  a  grain,  is  more  than  half  an 
ounce.  I  thank  you,  dear  sir,  for  your  at- 
tention in  ordering  the  medicines  ;  your  at- 
tention to  me  has  never  failed.  If  the  vir- 
tue of  medicines  could  be  enforced  by  the 
benevolence  of  the  prescriber,  how  soon 
shouki  I  be  well ! " 

« 19th  AafiMt. 
"  The  relaxation  of  the  asthma  still  con- 
tinues, yet  I  do  not  trust  it  wholly  to  itself, 
but  soothe  it  now  and  then  with  an  opiate. 
I  not  only  perform  the  perpetual  act  of  res- 
piration with  less  labour,  but  I  can  walk 
with  fewer  intervals  of  rest,  and  with  great- 
er  freedom  of  motion.  I  never  thought 
well  of  Dr.  James's  compounded  medicines; 
his  ingredients  appear  to  me  sometimes  in- 
efficacious and  trining,  and  sometimes  het- 
erojfeneous  and  destructive  of  each  other. 
This  prescription  exhibits  a  composition  of 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty  grains,  in 
which  there  are  four  grains  of  emetick  tar- 
tar, and  six  drops  [of]  thebaic  tincture.  He 
that  writes  thus  surely  writes  for  show. 
The  basis  of  his  medicine  is  the  gum  am- 
moniac um,  which  dear  Dr.  Lawrence  used 
to  give,  but  of  which  I  never  saw  any  effect. 
We  will,  if  you  please,  let  this  medicine 
alone.     The  squills  have  every  suffrage. 
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and  in  the  squibs  we  will  rest  for  the  pres- 
ent." 

«  Slat  Augvt. 

"  The  kindness  which  yon  show  by  hav- 
ing me  in  your  thoughts  upon  all  occasions 
will,  1  hope,  always  nil  my  heart  with  grat- 
itude. Be  pleased  to  return  my  thanks 
to  Sir  George  Baker  i,  for  the  consideration 
which  he  has  bestowed  upon  me.  Is  this 
the  balloon  that  has  been  so  long  expected, 
this  balloon  3  to  which  I  subscribed,  but 
without  payment?  It  is  pity  that  philoso- 
phers have  been  disappointed,  and  shame 
that  they  have  been  cheated;  but  I  know 
not  well  how  to  prevent  either.  Of  this 
experiment  I  have  read  nothing:  where  was 
it  exhibited?  and  who  was  the  man  that  ran 
away  with  so  much  money?  Continue, 
dear  sir,  to  write  otlen,  and  more  at  a  time; 
for  none  of  your  prescriptions  operate  to 
their  proper  uses  more  certainly  than  your 
letters  operate  as  cordials.'* 

**  seth  Aiignnt. 

"  I  suffered  you  to  escape  last  post  with- 
out a  letter,  but  you  are  not  to  expect  such 
indulgence  very  often;  for  I  write  not  so 
much  because  I  have  any  thing  to  say,  as 
because  I  hope  for  an  answer;  and  the  va- 
cancy of  my  life  here  makes  a  letter  of  great 
value.  I  have  here  little  company  and  lit- 
tle amusement,  and,  thus  abandoned  to  the 
contemplation  of  my  own  miseries,  I  am 
something  gloomy  and  depressed;  this  too 
I  resist  as  I  can,  and  find  opium,  I  think, 
useful;  but  I  seldom  take  more  than  one 
grain.  Is  not  this  strange  weather?  Win- 
ter absorbed  the  spring,  and  now  autumn 
is  come  before  we  have  had  summer.  But 
let  not  our  kindness  for  each  other  imitate 
the  inconstancy  of  the  seasons. 


M 


"SdBept. 

"  Mr.  Windham  has  been  here  to  see 
me:  became,  I  think,  forty  miles  out  of  his 
way,  snd  staid  about  a  day  and  a  half ;  per- 
haps I  make  the  time  shorter  than  it  was. 
Such  conversation  I  shall  not  have  again 
till  I  come  back  to  the  regions  of  literature; 
and  there  Windham  is  tnfer  atellas  3  Luna 

'  [The  celebrated  phyficiaii,  created  a  baronet 
in  1776,  died  Jane,  1809,  etat  88. — ^Ed.] 

'  [Does  Dr.  Johnson  here  allade  to  the  oneno- 
eevfol  attempt  made,  in  1784,  by  De  Moret,  who 
was  determined  to  anticipate  Lunardi  in  bis  6rat 
experiment  in  England  ?  '*  Moret  attempted  to 
inflate  his  balloon  with  rarified  air,  but  by  some 
accident  in  the  process  it  sank  upon  the  fire,  and 
the  popolace,  who  regarded  the  whole  as  an  im- 
postare,  roshing  in,  completely  destroyed  the 
machine.'* — Braylty^s  Londinuma,  vol.  ii. 
162,  note, — J.  H.  Markland.] 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  so  good  a  Latin  scholar 
as  Johnson  shoald  have  been  so  inattentive  to  the 
metre,  as  by  mistake  to  have  written  Mteileu  in- 
stead ofign€$, — ^BoswELi.. 


mtfioret." — (He  then  meotioDa  the  tflcdi 
of  certain  medicines,  as  taken;  and  iddi) 
"  Nature  is  recovering  its  origintl  powen, 
and  the  functions  returning  to  their  proper 
state.  God  continue  his  tnerciet,  ni  gnat 
me  to  use  them  rightly." 

"  Do  you  know  the  Duke  and  Dticheasaf 
Devonshire?  And  have  yoo  ner  len 
Chatsworth?  1  was  at  uhatswoTth  m 
Monday:  I  had  seen  it  brfore,  but  oevfr 
when  its  owners  were  at  home:  1  wiinn 
kindly  received,  and  honestly  prfasrd totuy; 
but  I  told  them  that  a  sick  man  is  not  i  & 
inmate  of  a  great  house.  But  i  hope  to  go 
again  some  time.'' 

"  I  think  nothing  ?rows  worse,  but  ill 
rather  better,  except  sleep,  and  that  of  lite 
has  been  st  its  old  pranks.  Last  evening,  I 
felt  what  I  had  not  known  for  a  long  tiiMi 
an  inclination  to  walk  for  amoseotfot ;  1 
took  a  short  walk,  and  came  back  affiin&eh 
ther  breathless  nor  fatigued.  This  hm 
been  a  gloomy,  frigid,  ungenial  lonuDcr, 
but  of  late  it  seems  to  mend:  I  hrtr  ili^ 
heat  sometimes  mentioned,  but  I  do  not  ice 
it: 

'  Piaeterea  minimas  gelklo  jam  in  cotpoic  m^ 
Febra  calet  soU.* 

Jdt.  i.  X,  ▼.  in. 

I  hope,  however,  with  ^ood  help,  to  W 
means  of  supporting  a  winter  at  mw*,  lofi 
to  hear  and  tell  at  the  Club  what  is  dioofi 
and  what  ought  to  he  doing,  in  tbe  vurV. 
I  have  no  company  here,  and  iball  oitonU 
come  home  hungry  for  conversation.  To 
wish  you,  dear  sir,  more  leisure,  vooW  w* 
be  kind;  but  what  leisure  you  have,  )^* 
must  bestow  upon  me." 

"  I  have  now  let  you  ak>ne  for  •  ^ 
time,  having  indeed  little  to  sty-  ^^ 
charge  me  somewhat  unjustly  with  losvr! 
At  Chatsworth,  you  shoukl  remembfr  ^ 
1  have  eaten  but  once;  and  the  doctoTt'-'a 
whom  I  live,  follows  a  milk  diet  1  p^ 
no  fatter,  though  my  stomach,  if  it  ^  *i 
disturbed  by  ph3r8ick,  never  fsiU  «*-  J 
now  grow  weary  of  solitude,  and  tb*^  ^. 
removing  next  week  to  Lichfield,  ipta^^*' 
more  society,  but  otherwise  of  !«•«<»'*' 
nience.  When  I  am  settled,  I  shall  wJ* 
again.  Of  the  hot  weather  that  you  «^ 
tioned,  we  have  [not]  had  in  Derb>>^'» 
very  much;  and  for  myaeif  I  «tJ«B  ^ 
heat,  and  sunpose  that  my  frigidity  '»  ^ 
effect  of  my  mstemper — a  aupposiuooarl** 
naturally  leads  me  to  hope  thst  s  hotter  ^^ 
mate  may  be  useful.  But  I  hepe  to  i^ 
another  English  winter." 


•*Llchacld,»ikl 

"  On  one  day  I  bad  three  letten  •K^'^ 
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the  air-^iiallooii  ^ :  youre  was  far  the  best, 
and  has  enabled  me  to  impart  to  my. friends 
in  the  country  an  idea  of  this  species  of 
amusement.  In  amusement,  mere  amuse- 
ment, I  am  afraid  it  must  end,  for  I  do  not 
find  that  its  course  can  be  directed  so  as 
that  it  should  serve  any  purposes  of  com- 
munication: and  it  can  sive  no  new  intelli- 
gence of  the  state  of  the  air  at  different 
heights,  till  they  have  ascended  above  the 
height  of  mountains,  which  they  seem  never 
likely  to  do.  I  came  hither  on  the  27th. 
How  long  I  shall  stay,  I  have  not  deter- 
mined. My  dropsy  is  gone,  and  my  asth- 
ma much  remitted,  but  1  have  felt  myself 
a  Utile  declining  these  two  days,  or  at  least 
to-day;  but  such  vicissitudes  must  be  ex- 
pected. One  day  may  be  worse  than  ano- 
ther; but  this  last  month  is  far  better  than 
the  former:  if  the  next  should  be  as  much 
better  than  this,  I  shall  run  about  the  town 
on  my  own  legs." 

•«  6th  October. 

**  The  fate  of  the  balloon  I  do  not  much 

lament:  to  make  new  balloons  is  to  repeat 

the  jest  again.    We  now  know  a  method  of 

mounting  into  the  air,  and,  I  think,  are  not 

likely  to  know  more.     The  vehicles  can 

serve  no  use  till  we  can  guide  them;  and 

thev  can  gratify  no  curiosity  till  we  mount 

'with  them  to  greater  heights  than  we  can 

reach  without;  till  we  rise  above  the  tops 

of  tlie  highest  mountains,  which  we  have 

yet  not  done.    We  know  the  state  of  the 

air  in  all  its  regions,  to  the  top  of  Teneriffe, 

and  therefore  learn  nothing  from  those  who 

navigate  a  balloon  below  the  cbuds.    The 

first  experiment,  however,  was  bold,  and 

deaerved  applause  and  reward :  but  since  it 

has  been  performed,  and  its  event  is  known, 

I  had  ratner  now  find  a  medicine  that  can 

eaoe  an  asthma." 

(*3SUi  October. 

*'  Ton  write  to  me  with  a  zeal  that  ani- 
mates and  a  tenderness  that  melts  me.  I  am 
not  afraid  either  of  a  journey  to  London,  or 
a  residence  in  it  I  came  down  with  little 
AtMgtxe,  and  am  now  not  weaker.  In  the 
smoky  atmosphere  I  was  delivered  from  the 
dropsy,  which  I  consider  as  the  original 
and  radical  disease.  The  town  is  my  ele- 
xnent^  :  there  are  my  ftiends,  there  are  my 

>    [Lunardi  had  ascended  fiom  the  Artfllenr 

Grcpnnd  on  the  16th  of  dut  month,  and  as  tha 

the  fint  aaeent  in  a  balloon  which  had  been 

Id  England,  it  is  not  aarprising  that  wtry 

genmnl  iatereat  was  exeited  by  the  spectacle,  and 

3iat>  90  many  allusions  sboald  be  made  to  it  by 

Joltnaon  and  hif  correspondents. — Maeklaitd.] 

'    His  love  of  London  continoally  appean.    In 

a.  letter  from  him  to  Mrs.  Smart,  wife  of  his  friend 

tfoe  poet,  which  is  published  in  a  well-written  life 

^f    Hiflo,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  poems,  in 

1T91  •  there  a  the  fbllowing  sentence:  *'  To  one 

tliAt  baa  passed  so  many  yean  in  the  pleasarei  and 

X.  If.  6S 


books,  to  which  1  have  not  yet  bid  farewell, 
and  there  are  my  amusements.  Sir  Josh- 
ua tohi  me  long  ago,  that  my  vocation  was 
to  publick  life,  and  I  hope  still  to  keep  my 
station,  till  God  shall  bid  me  Oo  in  peaee.^' 

*'T0    MR.  HOOLE. 

"Ashbourne,  7tb  Aqgoit. 

"  Since  I  was  here,  I  have  two  little  let- 
ters from  ^ou,  and  have  not  had  the  grati- 
tude to  write.  But  every  man  is  most  free 
with  his  best  friends,  because  he  does  not 
suppose  thst  they  can  suspect  him  of  inten- 
tional incivility.  One  reason  for  my  omis- 
sion is,  that  fcreing  in  a  place  to  which  yov 
are  wholly  a  straneer,  I  nave  no  topicks  of 
correspondence.  If  you  had  any  k nowledge 
of  Ashbourne,  I  could  tell  you  of  two  Ash- 
bovme  men,  who,  being  last  week  condemn- 
ed at  Derby  to  be  hanged  for  robbery, 
went  and  hanged  themselves  in  their  cell. 
But  this,  however  it  msy  supplv  us  with 
talk,  is  nothing  to  you.  Your  xindnesSy  J 
know,  would  make  you  glad  to  hear  some 
good  of  me,  but  I  have  not  much  good  to 
tell:  if  I  grow  not  worse,  it  is  all  that  I  can 
say.  I  hope  Mrs.  Hoole  receives  more  help 
from  her  migration.  Make  her  my  eomph- 
ments,  and  write  again  to,  dear  sir,  your 
affectionate  servant." 

M  istb  Angasfr 
'*  I  thank  you  for  your  affectionate  letter. 
I  hope  we  ahall  both  be  the  better  for  each 
other's  friendship,  and  I  hope  we  i^all  not 
very  quicklv  be  parted.  Tell  Mr.  Nichols 
that  I  shall  be  glad  of  his  correspondence 
when  his  business  allows  him  a  little  remis- 
sion; though  to  widi  him  less  businesSi 
that  I  may  have  more  pleasure,  would  be 
too  selfish.  To  pay  for  seats  at  the  ballooa 
is  not  very  necessary,  because  in  lesa  than 
a  minute  they  who  gaze  at  a  mile's  distance 
wiU  see  all  that  can  be  seen*  About  the 
wings,  I  am  of  your  mind:  they  cannot  at 
all  assist  it,  nor  I  think  regulate  its  motion. 
I  am  now  grown  somewhat  easier  in  my 
body,  but  my  mind  is  sometimes  depressed:. 
About  the  Club  I  am  in  no  great  paia. 
The  forfeitures  go  on,  and  the  housa,  I 
hear,  ia  improved  for  our  future  meetings 
I  hope  we  shall  meet  oflen  and  sit  k>ag." 


•♦4tli 

*'  Tour  letter  was  indeed  long  in  coming, 
but  it  was  very  welcome.  Our  acquaint- 
ance has  now  subsisted  long,  and  our  recoE- 

opoleoee  ofLondon,  there  are  few  places  that  caa 
grre  mach  delight" 

Once,  npon  readmg  that  line  in  the  carioos  ep-> 
itaph  quoted  in  **  The  Spectator," 

**  Bom  in  New-Eof  tand,  dbl  in  Lofldto  die,** 
he  laughed  and  said,  *'  I  do  not  wonder  at  thia 
It  woi2d  have  been  strange,  if,  bom  in  London, 
he  had  died  in  New-England.** — Boswslu 
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lection  of  eaoh  other  imolvn  a  i^at  space, 
and  many  little  occunencea  which  melt  the 
thou^its  to  tenderaesa.  Write  to  me, 
tlierefore,  aa  frequently  aa  you  can.  I 
hear  from  Dr.  Brocklesby  and  Mr.  Ryland^ 
that  the  Club  is  not  crowded.  I  hope  we 
shall  enliven  it  when  winter  brings  us  to- 
gether. 


9» 


"  TO   DR.  BURNET. 

"  The  weather,  you  know,  haa  not  been 
balmy.  I  am  now  reduced  to  think,  and 
am  at  least  content  to  talk,  of  the  weather. 
Pride  must  have  a  fall  3.  I  have  lost  dear 
Mr.  Allen;  and  wherever  I  turn,  the  dead 
or  the  dying  meet  my  notice,  and  force  my 
attention  upon  misery  and  mortality.  Mrs. 
Bumey's  escape  from  so  much  danger,  and 
her  ease  afler  so  much  pain,  throws,  how- 
ever, some  radiance  of  hope  upon  the 
gloomy  prospect.  May  her  recovery  be 
pert*ect,  and  her  continuance  long  I  I  strug- 
gle hard  for  life.  I  take  physick  and  take 
air  :  my  friend's  chariot  is  always  ready. 
We  have  run  this  morning  twenty-four 
miles,  and  could  run  fort^-ei?ht  more. 
But  who  can  run  the  race  wtth  deaihl " 

*<  4Ui  BeptemlMr. 
[Concerning  a  private  transaction,  in 
which  his  opinion  was  asked,  and  ader  giv- 
ing it,  he  makes  the  following  reflections, 
which  are  applicable  on  other  occasions.] 
"  Nothing  deserves  more  compassion  than 
wrong  conduct  with  good  meaning;  tlian 
loss  or  obloquy  suffer^  by  one  who,  as  he 
IS  conscious  only  of  good  intentions,  won- 
ders why  he  loses  that  kindness  which  he 
wishes  to  preserve;  and  not  knowing  his 
own  fault — if,  as  may  sometimes  happen, 
nobody  will  tell  him^ — goes  on  to  oiTena  by 
his  endeavours  to  please.  I  am  delighted 
^  finding  that  our  opinions  are  the  aame. 
Yon  will  do  me  a  real  kindness  by  contin- 

'  [See  antt^  vol.  i.  p.  75,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  864. 
Mr.  Ryland  died  24th  July,  1798,  «t  81.— Ed.] 

*  There  was  no  informatioD  for  which  Dr.  John- 
ion  waa  len  grateful  than  for  that  which  concern- 
ed the  weather.  It  was  m  allosioo  to  his  impa- 
tience with  those  who  were  redaced  to  keep  oon- 
vetaation  alive  by  observations  on  the  weather, 
that  he  applied  the  old  proverb  to  himself.  If 
any  one  of  his  mtimate  acqaalotance  told  him  it 
was  liot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  windy  or  calm,  he 
woald  stop  them  by  saying,  «  Poh!  poh!  yon  are 
telling  OS  that  of  which  none  bol  men  in  a  mine 
or  a  dungeon  can  he  ignorant.  Let  ns  bear  with 
patience,  or  enjoy  in  quiet,  elementary  cluinges, 
whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  as  they  are 
never  secrets." — Burnkt.  [He  says  "  pride 
most  have  a  fall,*'  in  allusion  to  his  own  former 
assertions,  that  the  weather  had  no  effect  on  hnman 
health.  See  Idler,  No.  11,  and  ante,  vol.  I  pp. 
142  and  198.— Ed.] 


tting  to  write.    A  pott^ay  hu  nov  beet 
long  a  day  of  recreation." 

"litKofORkcr. 

"Our  correspondence  paused  for vut 
of  topicka.  I  had  said  what  I  had  to  say 
on  the  matter  proposed  to  my  conaden* 
tion,  and  nothmg  remained  but  to  tell  jrw 
that  I  waked  or  slept,  that  I  was  more  or 
less  sick.  I  drew  my  thoughti  in  opoi 
myself,  and  supposed  yours  empbyed  upon 
your  book.  That  your  book  has  bees  de- 
layed I  am  glad,  since  you  have  gained  an 
opportunity  of  being  more  exact  Of  the 
caution  necessary  in  adjusting  nirratires 
there  is  no  end.  Some  tell  what  tbey  do 
not  know,  that  they  may  not  seem  igno* 
rant,  and  others  from  mere  indiffereiice 
about  truth.  All  truth  is  not,  indeed,  of 
equal  importance:  but,  if  little  riolaliaoi 
are  allowed,  every  violation  will  in  time  be 
thought  little  ;  and  a  writer  aboukl  keep 
himself  vigilantly  on  his  guard  against  the 
first  temptations  to  negligence  or  supiiw- 
ness.  I  had  ceased  to  write,  becanae  r^ 
spectinp^  you  I  had  no  more  to  saj,  and 
respecUng  myself  could  say  little  ffood.  I 
cannot  TOast  of  advancement,  and  in  caie 
of  convalescence  it  may  be  said,  with  few 
exceptions.  Nan  progredi  e$t  regret  I 
hope  I  may  be  excepted.  My  great  dii- 
culty  was  with  my  sweet  Fanny  3,  who,  by 
her  artifice  of  inserting  her  letter  in  toqiSi 
had  given  me  a  precept  of  frugality  whkhl 
was  not  at  liberty  to  neglect  j  aad  I  iuiov 
not  who  were  in  town  under  whose  com  I 
could  send  my  letter.  I  rejoice  to  bear  that 
vou  are  so  well,,  and  have  a  delight  partica* 
larly  sympathetick  in  the  recoveiy  of  Mn. 
Burney." 

''to    MR.    LAN6T05. 

*'  The  kindness  of  your  last  letter,  and 
my  omission  to  answer  it,  begias  to  ^n 
^ou,  even  in  my  opinion,  a  right  to  rccxio- 
mate,  and  to  charare  roe  with  foifetfulnai 
for  the  absent,  f  will  therefore  deiav  no 
longer  to  give  an  account  of  myself}  tfd 
wish  I  could  relate  what  would  please  eiiber 
myself  or  ray  friend.  On  July  IS  I  k" 
London,  partly  in  hope  of  help  fraoi  ^^ 
air  and  change  of  place,  and  partly  excited 
by  the  sick  man^  impatience  of  the  prn^p^ 
I  got  to  Lichfield  in  a  stage  vehkk,  with 
very  little  fatigue,  in  two  days,  and  had  the 
consohition  ^  to  find  that  since  my  1m^  ^^ 

'  The  celebrated  Mm  Fanny  Baney.-^^ 

WELU 

*  Probably  acme  word  haa  bees  hwa*"*"* 
before  consolation — peihaps  aador  mutrwi; 
or  the  word  eontolaiwn  haa  beea  printed  by  b» 
Uke,  inatead  of  mortification:  bat  dw  ongw 
letter  not  hemg  now  [1798]  n  Bfr.  Laa|»>ii 
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my  thrae  old  acqnuBttiiMB  are  ail  dead. 
July  90  I  went  to  Aabbottrne,  where  I  have 
been  till  now.  The  house  in  which  we  live 
is  repairinff.  I  live  in  too  much  solitude, 
and  am  oAen  deeply  dejected.  I  wish  we 
were  nearer,  and  rejoice  in  your  removal  to 
London*  A  friend  at  once  cheerful  and  se- 
rious is  a  great  acquisition.  Let  us  not 
neglect  one  another  for  the  little  time  which 
Providence  allows  ua  to  hope.  Of  my 
health  I  cannot  tell  you,  what  m}[  wishes 
persuaded  me  to  expect,  that  it  is  much 
improved  by  the  season  or  by  remedies.  I 
am  sleepless;  my  legs  grow  weary  with  a 
▼ery  few  steps,  and  the  water  breaks  its 
boundaries  in  some  degree.  The  asthma, 
however,  has  remitted  :  my  breath  is  still 
much  obstructed,  but  is  more  free  than  it 
was.  Nights  of  watchfulness  produce  tor- 
pid days,  i  read  very  little,  though  I  am 
alone ;  for  I  am  tempted  to  supply  in  the 
day  what  I  lost  in  bed.  This  is  my  histo- 
ryj  like  all  other  histories,  a  narrative  of 
miseiy.  Yet  I  am  so  much  better  than  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  that  I  ou^ht  to 
be  ashamed  of  complaining.  I  now  sit  and 
write  witli  very  little  sensibility  of  pain  or 
weakness;  but  when  I  rise,  I  shall  nnd  mv 
legs  betraying  me.  Of  the  money  which 
vou  mention^  I  have  no  immediate  need: 
keep  it,  however,  for  me,  unless  some  exi- 
gence requires  it.  Your  papers  I  will  show 
you  certainly  when  you  would  see  them; 
Dut  I  am  a  little  angry  at  you  for  not  keep- 
ing minutes  of  your  own  aeeepium  et  ex- 
pemumj  and  think  a  little  time  might  be 
spared  from  Aristophanes  for  the  reifamil- 
tares.  Forgive  me,  for  I  mean  well.  I 
hope,  dear  sir,  that  you  and  Lady  Rothes 
and  all  the  young  people,  too  many  to  eou- 
nieratei  are  well  and  happy*  God  bless  you 
alL»» 

"to   MR.   WINDHAM. 

**  The  tenderness  with  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  treat  me  through  my  Ion? 
illness,  neither  health  nor  Mckness  can,  I 
hope,  make  roe  forget;  and  you  are  not  to 
•uppose  that  after  we  parted  you  were  no 
longer  in  my  mind.  But  what  can  a  sick 
man  say,  but  that  he  is  sick  ?  His  thoughts 
are  necessarily  concentred  in  himself:  he 
neither  receives  nor  can  give  delight ;  his 
iiiqniries  are  after  alleviations  of  pain,  and 
his  efforts  are  to  catch  some  momentary 
comfort.  Though  I  am  now  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Peak,  you  must  expect  no 
account  of  its  wonders,  of  its  hills,  its  wa- 
terat  its  caverns,  or  its  mines;  but  I  will  tell 
you,  dear  sir,  what  I  hope  you  will  not  hear 
with  less  satisfaction,  that,  for  about  a  week 
pMt,  my  asthma  has  been  leas  afflictive." 

bands,  the  emnir  (if  it  be  one)  cannot  bo  correel- 


«LMaMd,SdOtlobrr. 

"  1  believe  vou  had  been  long  enough  ac- 
quainted with  the  phcsnamena  of  sicknejis 
not  to  be  surprised  that  a  sick  man  wishes 
to  be  where  ne  is  not,  and  where  it  appears 
to  every  body  but  himself  that  he  might 
easily  be,  without  having  the  resolution  to 
remove.  I  thought  Ashbourne  a  solitary 
place,  but  did  not  come  hither  till  last  Mon- 
day. I  have  here  more  company,  but  my 
health  haa  for  this  last  week  not  advanced; 
and  in  the  languor  of  diseaae  how  little  can 
be  done  1  Whither  or  when  I  shall  make 
my  next  remove,  I  cannot  tell;  but  I  en- 
treat you,  dear  sir,  to  let  me  know  from  time 
to  time  where  you  may  be  found,  for  your 
residence  is  a  very  powerful  attractive  to, 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant." 
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TO   DR.    PERKINS. 

«  Lichfield,  4tli  October,  17C4. 

Dbar  sia,— I  cannot  but  flatter  myself 
that  your  kindness  for  me  will  make  you 
glad  to  know  where  I  am,  and  in  what 
state.  , 

"  I  have  been  struggling  very  hard  with 
my  diseases.  My  breath  has  been  very 
much  obstructed,  and  the  water  has  at- 
tempted to  encroach  upon  me  again.  I 
passed  the  first  part  of  tne  summer  at  Ox- 
ford, afterwards  1  went  to  Lichfield,  thence 
to  Ashbourne  in  Derbyshire,  and  a  week  ago 
1  returned  to  Lichfield. 

"  My  breath  is  now  much  easier,  and  the 
water  is  in  a  great  measure  run  away,  so 
that  I  hope  to  see  you  again  before  winter. 

**  Please  make  my  compliments  to  MrR. 
Perkins,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay.  I 
am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


cc 


to  the  right    HON.  WILLIAM  GERARD 

HAMILTON. 
i<  Uchfleld,  20(h  October,  17S4. 

"  Dear  sir, — Considering  what  reason 
you  gave  me  in  the  spring  to  conclude  that 
vou  took  part  in  whatever  good  or  evil  might 
befall  me,  I  ought  not  to  have  omitted  so 
long  the  account  which  I  am  now  about  to 
give  you.  My  diseases  are  an  asthma  and 
a  dropsy,  and,  what  is  less  curable,  seventy- 
five.  Of  the  dropsy,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
summer,  or  in  the  spring,!  recovered  to  a  de- 
gree which  struck  with  wonder  both  me  and 
my  physicians:  the  aathma  now  is  likewise 
for  a  time  very  much  relieved.  I  went  to 
Oxford,  where  the  asthma  was  very  tyranni- 
cal, and  the  dropsy  began  again  to  threat- 
en me;  but  seasonable  physick  stopped  the 
inundation:  I  then  returned  to  London,  and 
in  July  took  a  resolution  to  visit  Stafford- 
shire and  Derbyshire,  where  I  am  yet 
struggling  with  my  disease.  The  dropsy 
made  another  attack,  and  was  not  easily 
ejected,  but  at  last  gave  way.  The  asth- 
ma suddenly  remitted  in  bed  on  the  ISth 
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of  Aag^uBt,  and  though  now  very  oppres- 
sive, is,  I  think,  still  something  gentler  than 
it  was  before  the  remission.  My  limbs  are 
miserably  debilitated,  and  my  nights  are 
sleepless  and  tedious.  When  you  read 
this,  dear  sir,  you  are  not  sorry  that  I  wrote 
no  sooner.  I  will  not  prolong  my  com- 
plaints. I  hone  still  to  see  you  in  a  happi- 
er Aour,  to  talk  over  what  we  have  often 
talked,  and  perhaps  to  find  new  topicks  of 
merriment,  or  new  incitements  to  curiosity. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  &c.       **  Sam.  Johkson." 

''to   JOHN   PARADISE,    ES^. ' 

"Uchfleld,  27th  October,  1784. 

"Dear  sir, — ^Though  in  all  my  sum- 
mer's excursion  I  have  given  you  no  ac- 
count of  myself,  I  hojje  you  think  better  of 
me  than  to  imagine  it  possible  for  me  to 
forget  you,  whose  kindness  to  me  has  been 
too  great  and  too  constant  not  to  have  made 
its  impression  on  a  harder  breast  than  mine. 
Silence  is  not  very  culpable,  when  nothing 
pleasing  is  suppressed.  It  would  have  al- 
leviated none  of  your  complaints  to  have 
read  my  vicissitudes  of  evil.  I  have  strug- 
gled hard  with  very  formidable  and  obsti- 
nate maladies  ;  and  though  I  cannot  talk  of 
health,  think  all  praise  due  to  my  Creator 
and  Preserver  for  the  continuance  of  my 
life.  The  dropsy  has  made  two  attacks,  and 
has  given  way  to  medicine ;  the  asthma  is 
very  oppressive,  but  that  has  likewise  once 
remitted.  1  am  very  weak  and  very  sleep- 
less ;  but  it  is  time  to  conclude  the  tale  of 
misery.  I  hope,  dear  sir,  that  you  grow 
better^  for  you  have  likewise  your  share  of 
human  evil,  and  that  your  lady  and  the 
young  charmers  are  well.  I  am,  dear  sir, 
&c.  "Sam.  JoHwsoif." 

"  TO    MR.    GEORGE   NICOL  *. 

**  Aahbottrne,  19cli  Augwt,  1714. 

*«Dear  sir, — Since  we  parted,  I  have 
bsen  much  oppressed  by  my  asthma,  but  it 
has  lately  been  less  laborious.  When  I  sit 
I  am  almost  at  ease;  and  I  can  walk,  though 
yet  very  fittle,  with  less  difficulty  for  this 
week  past  than  before.  I  hope  I  shall 
again  enjoy  my  friends,  and  that  you  and  I 
shall  have  a  little  more  literary  conversa- 
tion. Where  I  now  am,  every  thing  is  very 
liberally  provided  for  me  but  conversation. 

^  Son  of  the  late  Peter  Paradise,  Esq.  his  Brit- 
annick  majesty's  coosvl  at  Sak>nica  in  Macedonia, 
by  his  lady,  a  native  of  that  oomnlry.  He  stodied 
at  Oxford,  and  has  been  honoured  by  that  nniver- 
sity  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  is  distingabh- 
ed  not  only  by  nis  learning  and  talents,  hot  by  an 
amiable  disposition,  gentleness  of  manoeni,  ajfid  a 
very  general  acqaaintance  with  well-informed 
and  accomplished  persons  of  almost  all  nations. — 
BoswELL.  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  22. — Ed.] 
'    *  Bookseller  to  bis  majesty. — ^Boswklu 


My  friend  is  sick  himself,  and  thencipr^ 
cation  of  complaints  and  groam  affonb  not 
much  of  either  pleasure  or  instnctkn. 
What  we  have  not  at  home  thi^tovndoei 
not  supply;  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  tittle 
imported  intelligenee,  and  hope  that  yoo 
will  bestow,  now  and  then,  a  littietunegn 
the  relief  and  entertainment  of,  ar,  yov^ 
&c.  '*  Sim.  Johiios.' 

"to   MR.    CRUIKSHANK. 

«  Aihboanis,  4ik  Btptwlm,  mi 

**  Dear  sir, — Do  not  suppose  thit  I  (br- 
get  vou :  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  accoxd 
of  forgetting  my  benefactors.  I  htd,  till 
lately,  nothing  to  write  but  complaintB  upoa 
complaints  of  miseries  upon  miseries;  kt 
within  this  fortnight  I  have  received  gmi 
relief.  Have  your  lectures  any  vacatioof 
If  you  are  released  from  the  necessity  of 
daily  studv,  you  may  find  time  for  a  leltrr 
to  me. — [In  this  letter  he  states  the  ptrticih 
lars  of  his  case.l — In  return  for  thiaaeeovot 
of  my  health,  let  me  have  a  ^ood  accoaot 
of  yours,  and  of  your  prosperity  in  all  yoir 
undertakings.     I  am,  dear  sir,  yoina,  &c. 

"  Sam.  JoHHSoy." 

"  TO  MR.  THOMAS   DATIES. 

"  I4lk  Alps- 

"  The  tenderness  with  which  yooalwivs 
treat  me  makes  me  culpable  in  roy  own 
eyes  for  liaving  omitted  to  write  in  so  long 
a  separation.  I  had,  indeed,  nothior  to 
say  that  you  could  wish  to  hear.  All  hu 
been  hitherto  misery  accumulated  TJpoa 
misery,  disease  corroborating  disease,  tiB 
yesterday  my  asthma  was  perceptiWy  and 
unexpectedly  mitigated.  I  am  rtwbfoffl 
forted  with  this  short  relief,  and  am  williuf 
to  flatter  mvself  that  it  may  continue  iwi 
improve,  i  have  at  present  such  a  df|rfc 
of  ease  as  not  only  may  admit  thecoiniorti 
but  the  duties  of  life.  Make  my  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  Davies. — Poor  dear  Aliaal- 
he  was  a  good  man.*' 

"to  sir  JOSHUA  REYffOLDS. 

••Adiboiirae,Slf(  JdT< 

"  The  tenderness  with  which  I  am  tirti- 
ed  by  my  friends  makes  it  rfasonaWf  tri 
suppose  that  they  are  desirous  to  knoir  w 
state  of  my  health,  and  a  desire  so  beoe^^ 
lent  ought  to  be  gratified.— I  caraeto  Ljc"- 
field  in  two  days  without  anv  {WtJfnl  h- 
tigue,  and  on  Monday  came  hither,  wbeie  i 
purpose  to  stay  and  try  what  air  and  rrgj- 
larity  will  eflect  I  cannot  vet  peiwade 
myself  that  I  have  made  much  progT«J? 
recovery.  My  sleep  is  little,  my  brettt  « 
very  much  encumbered,  and  my  ly  ^ 
very  weak.  The  water  has  incretiw  •  w- 
tle,  but  has  again  run  off.  The  molt  il» 
tressing  symptom  is  want  of  rieep." 
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•*  19tli  AogiMt. 

"  Having  had  ainee  our  separation  little 
to  lay  that  could  please  you  or  myself  hy 
saying,  I  have  not  been  lavish  of  useless 
letters;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will 
partake  of  the  pleasure  with  which  I  can 
now  tell  you  that,  about  a  week  ago,  I  felt 
suddenly  a  sensible  remission  of  my  asthma, 
and  consequently  a  greater  lightness  of  ac- 
tion and  motion. — Of  this  grateful  allevia- 
tion I  know  not  the  cause,  nor  dare  depend 
flpon  its  continuance;  but  while  it  lasts  I 
endeavour  to  enjoy  it,  and  am  desirous  of 
communicating,  while  it  lasts,  my  pleasure 
to  my  friends. — Hitherto,  dear  sir,  I  had 
written  before  the  post,  which  stays  in  this 
town  but  a  little  while,  brought  me  your 
letter.  Mr.  Davies  seems  to  have  repre- 
sented my  little  tendency  to  recovery  in 
terms  too  splendid.  I  am  still  restless,  still 
weak,  still  watery,  but  the  asthma  is  less 
Oppressive. — Poor  Ramsay  ^I  On  which 
side  soever  I  turn,  mortality  presents  its  for- 
midable frown.  I  led  three  old  friends  at 
Lich6ekl  when  I  was  last  there,  and  now 
found  them  all  dead.  I  no  sooner  lost  sight 
of  dear  Allan,  than  I  am  told  that  I  shall  see 
him  no  more.  That  we  must  all  die,  we 
always  knew:  I  wish  I  had  sooner  remem- 
bered it.  Do  not  think  me  intrusive  or  im- 
portunate, if  I  now  call,  dear  sir,  on  you  to 
remember  it" 

« td  September. 

**  I  am  glad  that  a  little  favour  from  the 
court  has  intercepted  your  furious  purpo- 
ses '•  I  could  not  in  any  case  have  approv- 
ed such  pubiick  violence  of  resentment,  and 
should  have«onsidered  any  who  encouraged 
St  as  rather  seeking  sport  for  themselves 
than  honour  for  you.  Resentment  gratifies 
him  who  intended  an  injury,  and  pains  him 
unjustly  who  did  not  intencf  it.  But  all  this 
is  now  superfluous. — I  still  continue,  by 
God's  mercy,  to  mend.  My  breath  is  easier, 
xny  nights  are  quieter,  and  my  legs  are  less 
in  bulk  and  stronger  in  use.  *  I  have,  how- 
ever, yet  a  great  deal  to  overcome  before  I 
can 'yet  attain  even  an  old  man's  health. — 
Write,  do  write  to  me  now  and  then.  We 
are  now  old  acquaintance,  and  perhaps  few 
people  have  lived  so  much  and  so  long  to- 
grether  with  less  cause  of  complaint  on  either 
aide*  The  retrospection  of  this  is  verv 
pleasant,  and  I  hope  we  shall  n«;ver  think 
on  each  other  with  less  kindness." 

>  Allan  Ramsay,  Esq.  painter  to  his  majesty, 
wbo  died  Anguet  10,  1784,  in  the  seventy-firat 
year  of  his  age,  moch  regretted  by  his  friends. 
— ^oswKLL.     [See  ante,  p.  162.] 

*  [This  DO  doubt  refers  to  the  squabbles  in  the 
Academy,  and  an  intention  of  Sir  Joehna  tu  resign 
die  chair;  a  porpose,  howerer,  which  he  execu- 
ted in  Feb.  1790,  birt  he  rsmrosd  it  agam  within 
a  month. — ^En.] 


**SUi80pUBiber. 

**  I  coukl  not  answer  your  letter  before  this 
day,  because  I  went  on  the  sixth  to  Chats- 
worth,  and  did  not  come  back  till  the  post 
was  gone.  Many  words,  1  hope,  are  not 
necessary  between  you  and  me  to  convince 
vou  what  gratitude  is  excited  in  my  heart 
by  the  chancellor's  liberality  and  your  kind 
offices.  I  did  not  indeed  expect  that  what 
was  asked  by  the  chancellor  would  have 
been  refused^;  but  since  it  has,  we  will  not 
tell  that  anv  thing  has  been  asked. — I  have 
enclosed  a  letter  to  the  chancellor,  which, 
when  you  have  read  it,  you  will  be  pleased 
to  seal  with  a  head  or  other  general  seal, 
and  convey  it  to  him.  Had  I  sent  it  direct- 
ly to  him,  I  should  have  seemed  to  overlook 
the  favour  of  your  intervention. — ^My  last 
letter  told  you  of  my  advance  in  health, 
which,  I  think,  in  the  whole  still  continues. 
Of  the  hydropick  tumour  there  is  now  very 
little  appearance :  the  asthma  is  much  less 
troublesome,  and  seems  to  remit  something 
day  afler  day.  I  do  not  despair  of  supportF> 
ing  an  English  winter. — At  Chatsworth,  I 
met  young  Mr.  Burke,  who  led  me  very  com- 
modiously  into  conversation  with  the  duke 
and  duchess.  We  had  a  very  good  mori^ 
ing.    The  dinner  was  pubiick.^ 


» 


**  letb  September. 

"  I  flattered  myself  that  this  week  would 
have  given  me  a  letter  from  you,  but  none 
has  come.  Write  to  me  now  and  then,  but 
direct  your  next  to  Lichfield. — I  think,  and 
I  hope  am  sure,  that  I  still  grow  better.  I 
have  sometimes  good  nights,  but  am  still  in 
my  legs  weak,  but  so  much  mended,  that  I 
go  to  Lichfield  in  hope  of  being  able  to  pay 
my  visits  on  foot,  for  there  are  no  coaches. 
— I  have  three  letters  this  day,  all  about  the 
balloon:  I  could  have  been  content  with 
one.  Do  not  write  about  the  balloon, 
whatever  else  you  may  think  proper  to  say." 

(*  2d  October. 

"  I  am  always  proud  of  your  approbation, 
and  therefore  was  much  pleased  that  you 
liked  my  letter.  When  you  copied  it,  vou 
invaded  the  chancellor's  right  rather  than 
mine. — The  refusal  I  did  not  expect,  but  I 
had  never  thought  much  about  it,  for  I 
doubted    whether    the    chancellor  had  so 

*  [See  antet  p.  411,  et  seq.  There  is  some 
obscurity  in  this  matter.  It  appears  that  Sir  Josh- 
ua understood  Lord  Thurlow  in  his  verbal  com- 
munication to  have  represented  his  request  as 
rejected,  thonch  in  the  letter  o(  the  18th  Novem- 
ber he  says  £e  contrary.  Perhaps  thesolntion 
may  be,  that  Lord  Thurlow  happened  at  the 
moment  to  be,  as  he  often  was,  on  bad  temia 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  whose  special  department  the 
increase  of  a  pension  would  be,  and  that  he 
did  not  like  to  apeak  to  him  on  the  subject — 
Ed.] 
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much  lendeniMa  for  me  u  to  ask.  He,  be- 
ing keeper  of  the  kiog'8  conscience,  ought 
not  to  oe  supposed  capable  of  an  improper 
petition. — All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  as 
we  have  often  been  told;  and  the  adage  is 
verified  in  your  place  and  roy  favour;  but  if 
what  happens  does  not  make  us  richer,  we 
must  bid  it  welcome  if  it  makes  us  wiser. — 
I  do  not  at  present  grow  better,  nor  much 
worse.  My  hopes,  however,  are  somewhat 
abatMl,  and  a  very  great  lo«  is  the  loss  of 
hope;  but  I  struggle  on  as  I  can." 

''to   MR.   JOHN   NICHOLS  1. 

'*  licUleld,  90th  October. 

"  When  you  were  here,  you  were  pleas- 
ed, as  I  am  told,  to  think  my  absence  an  in- 
convenience. I  should  certainly  have  been 
very  glad  to  prive  so  skilful  a  lover  of  anti- 
quities any  mformation  about  my  native 
place,  of  which,  however,  I  know  not  much, 
and  have  reason  to  believe  that  not  much  is 
known. — Though  I  have  not  given  you  any 
amusement,  I  have  received  amusement 
from  you.  At  Ashbourne,  where  I  had  very 
little  company,  I  had  the  luck  to  borrow 
*  Mr.  Bowyer's  Life;  *  a  book  so  full  of  con- 
temporary history,  that  a  literary  man  must 
find  some'  of  his  old  friends.  I  thought  that 
I  could,  now  and  then,  have  told  you  some 
hints  worth  your  notice;  and  perhaps  we 
may  talk  a  life  over.  I  hope  we  shall  be 
much  together:  you  must  now  be  to  me 
what  you  were  before,  and  what  dear  Mr. 
^AUen  was  besides.  He  was  taken  unex- 
pectedly away,  but  I  think  he  was  a  very 
good  man. — I  have  made  little  progress  in 
recovery.  I  am  very  weak  and  very  sleep- 
less; but  I  live  on  and  hope.'' 

This  various  mass  of  correspondence, 
which  I  have  thus  brought  together  9,  is 
valuable,  both  as  an  addition  to  the  store 
which  the  publlck  already  has  of  Johnson's 
writings,  and  as  exhibiting  a  genuine  and 
noble  specimen  of  vigour  and  vivacity  of 
mind,  which  neither  age  nor  sickness  could 
impair  or  diminish  '. 

*  [This  very  respectable  man,  who  contribated 
■0  largely  to  the  literary  and  topographical  history 
of  his  country,  died  in  1826,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-two.  "His  long  life,"  as  his  friend  and 
biographer,  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmen,  has  tmly 
observed,  **  was  spent  in  the  promotion  of  useful 
knowledge."  The  Life  of  Bowyer,  to  which 
Johnson  refers,  was  republished  in  1812-16,  with 
large  additions,  in  nine  vols.  8vo.,  under  the  title 
of*  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Centu- 
ry." It  is  a  storehouse  of  facts  and  dates,  and 
every  man  interested  in  literary  biography  njust 
own  the  vast  obligations  which  are  due  to  its  inde- 
fatigable compiler.  — M  arxl  a  n  d.  ] 

'  [This  is  the  Editor's  ezaziiple  and  excuse  for 
having  brought  together  in  a  similar  manner  the  ex^ 
tracts  from  Mis.  Thrale's  correspondence. — Ed.] 

'  [Mr.  Boswell  eairies  his  panegyrio  a  little  too 


It  may  be  observed,  that  his  writifl^  is 
every  way,  whether  for  the  pttUick^orprv 
vately  to  his  friends,  was  by  fiti  tod  mni; 
for  we  see  frequently  that  raaQv  iettm  irr 
written  on  the  same  dsy.  When  he  hid 
once  overcome  his  aversion  to  begin,  he 
was,  I  suppose,  desirous  to  go  on,  in  on]a 
to  relieve  his  mind  from  the  uoeM^  relk^ 
tion  ol*  delaying  what  he  ooght  to  do. 

While  in  the  country,  notwitttttaodio^ 
the  accumulation  of  illness  which  be  f«- 
dured,  his  mind  did  not  lose  its  powm.  Re 
translated  an  ode  of  Horace  ^  whirh  ii 
printed  in  his  works,  and  compoKd  tevml 
prayers.  I  shall  insert  one  ofthem,  whiclt 
IS  so  wise  and  energetick,  so  phitoiophieal 
and  BO  pious,  that  1  doubt  not  of  iu  iff)fd* 
ing  consolation  to  many  a  siocf  re  Ckmtiti 
when  in  a  state  of  mind  to  which  1  befirt 
the  best  are  sometimes  liable. 

*'  AOAIlfST  Iir^VIBITIVK  AJIO  KlVLgXIfO 

TBOOGBTS. 

<'  O  Lord,  my  maker  and  protector,  ^ 
hast  graciously  sent  me  into  this  iroridu 
work  out  my  salvation,  enable  me  todrife 
from  me  all  such  unquiet  snd  pe^^ii^ 
thoughts  as  mav  mish^ad  or  hinler  me  k 
the  practice  of  those  duties  which  thoi  but 
required.  Wiien  I  behold  the  worla  of  tbf 
hands,  and  consider  the  conne  of  thy  p 
vidence,  give  me  grace  always  to  icoanbct 
that  thy  thoughts  are  not  my  thoughts, oor 
thy  ways  my  ways.  And  while  it  ria^ 
please  thee  to  continue  me  ui  this  world, 
where  much  is  to  be  done  and  little  to  be 
known,  teach  me,  bv  thy  Holy  Smrit,to 
withdraw  my  mind  from  unprofitabie  oi 
dangerous  inquiries,  from  dincultiei  vwiv 
curious,  and  doubts  impossible  to  be  sM 
Let  me  rejoice  in  the  hght  which  (hoo  b^ 
imparted,  let  me  serve  Uiee  with  ictiyen* 
and  humble  confidence,  and  waitvitbp*' 
tient  expectation  for  the  time  in  whicb  ^ 
soul  which  thou  receivest  shall  be  atiivd 
with  knowledge.  Grant  tliis,  0  Loii  vt 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen." 

And  heie  I  am  enabled  fnUy  to  refttti 
very  unjust  reflection,  by  Sir  Johi»  Hi*- 
kins,  both  against  Dr.  Johnson  sod  » 
faithful  servant  Mr.  Francis  Btrben  iid 
both  of  them  had  been  guilty  of  c^Pf 

far;  Johnson  himself  has  assigned  mtett  v^ 
his  letters  at  this  period  should  not  eihibs^'t 
our  and  vivacity  of  mind.*'  He  telk  Mr  M 
that  every  thing  was  libeiaUy  pcoTided  fcr  bj»* 
Ashboome  hut  comversaHon ;  sad,  fn»o  h»  i** 
to  Dr.  Bnraev  (p.  418),  he  appean  lo  ksw  ^ 
reduced  to  Ulk  about  the  weather  sod  ocbff  »^ 
mon-plaoe  topics.  The  want  ^Mcisty, J^  ^ 
fact  that  Johuon  was  than  **«r«|gg|in|  •»  ^ 
ease,*'  will  aceoaot  ibr  his  oomipeodMB*!*"^ 
so  azdosively  vpoo  bimKlf  and  bii  sn  <^ 
pUints. — ^Makklaicd.]  .  , 

*  [Book  iv.  ode  vii.^i7i:^<re  mm^-^^ 
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neglect  towordt  a  penon  of  the  name  of 
Heely,  whom  Sir  John  chooses  to  call  a  re- 
lation of  Dr.  Johnson's.  The  fact  is,  that 
Mr.  Heeiy  was  not  his  relation :  he  had  in- 
deed heen  married  to  one  of  his  cousins,  hut 
she  had  died  without  having  children^  and 
he  had  married  another  woman:  so  that 
even  the  slight  connexion  which  there  once 
had  been  by  aUianee  was  dissolved.  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  had  shown  very  great  liber- 
ality to  this  man  while  his  nrst  wife  was 
alive,  as  has  appeared  in  a  former  part  of 
this  work  i,  was  humane  and  charitable 
enough  to  continue  his  bounty  to  him  occa- 
sionally; but  surely  there  was  no  strong  call 
of  duty  upon  him  or  upon  his  legatee  to  do 
more.  The  IbUowing  letter,  obligingly 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Andrew  Stra- 
han,  will  confirm  what  1  have  stated: 

"  TO  MR.  BKSLV,  NO.  5,  IN  PTE-STREET, 

WESTMIirSTER. 

**  Aahbonrne,  12U&  Angutt,  1784. 

**  Si  a, — ^As  necessity  obliges  you  to  call 
ao  soon  again  upon  me,  you  should  at  least 
have  told  the  smallest  sum  that  will  supply 

Toar  present  want:  you  cannot  suppose  that 
hare  much  to  spare.  Two  guineas  is  as 
much  as  you  ougnt  to  be  behind  with  your 
creditor.^— If  you  wait  on  Mr.  Strahan,  in 
New-street,  Fetter-lane,  or,  in  his  absence, 
oa  Mr.  Andrew  Strahan,  show  this,  by 
which  they  are  entreated  to  advance  you 
two  guineas,  and  to  keep  this  as  a  voucher. 
I  anij  air,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Indeed  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  that  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  unac- 
countably viewed  Johnson's  character  and 
conduct  m  almost  every  particular  with  an 
unhappy  prejudice  ^. 

I  shall  add  one  instance  only  to  those 
ivhich  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  point  out  Talking  of  Mr.  Garrick's 
having  signified  his  willingness  to  let  John- 
son have  the  loan  of  any  of  his  books  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  Sir 
«fobn  says  ^p.  444),  "  Mr.  Garrick  knew 
noC  what  risk  he  ran  by  this  offer.  John- 
son had  so  strange  a  forgetful ness  of  obli- 

*  Jtnitf  vol.  L  p.  287. — ^Boswxll. 

*  (This  seeiM  bat  too  true.  MIk  HawkkB 
eoafiBSses  it  in  the  matter  of  the  Enex-itreet  Chib. 
gfB  cIm  ease  of  Hedy  it  m  still  more  flagrant,  and 
^rHlMial  any  joitifieation.    We  shall  see  presently, 

in  the  iMt  scene  of  Johnson's  lift  a  transao- 
took  place  (see  $ub  6tb  Deo.  1784)  which 
_    have  had  the  effect  of  soaring  the  feeling  of 
Sir'^.lsifait  towards  his  old  friend  aad  his  servant 
It  most,  however,  be  reeoUeeted,  that 
',  SasfweU  was  very  aagry  that  Hawkins  had 
Ipsled  hkn  as  Johnson's  biographer,  and  was 
alsst  leelina  betnyed  into  a  great  deal 
rank  fiai.— Ed.] 
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gations  of  this  sort,  that  fbw  who  lent  him 
books  ever  saw  them  again.''  This  surely 
conveys  a  most  unfavourable  insinuation, 
and  has  been  so  understood  3.  Sir  John 
mentions  the  single  case  of  a  curious  edition 
of  Politian,  which  he  tells  us  appeared  to 
belong  to  Pembroke  College,  which  proba- 
bly had  been  considered  by  Johnson  as  hia 
own  for  upwards  of  fifty  ;^ears.  Would  it 
not  be  fairer  to  consider  this  as  an  inadvert- 
ence, and  draw  no  general  inference?  The 
truth  is,  that  Johnson  was  so  attentive, 
that  in  one  of  his  manuscripts  in  my  posses- 
sion he  has  marked  in  two  columns  books 
borrowed  and  books  lent 

In  Sir  John  Hawkins's  compilation  there 
are,  however,  some  passages  concerning 
Johnson  which  have  unquestionable  merit. 
One  of  them  I  shall  transcribe,  in  justice  to 
a  writer  whom  I  have  had  too  much  occa- 
sion to  censure,  and  to  show  my  fairness  as 
the  biographer  of  my  illustnous  friend: 
**  There  was  wanting  in  his  conduct  and 
behaviour  that  dignity  which  results  from  a 
regular  and  orderly  course  of  action,  and  by 
an  irresistible  power  commands  esteem* 
He  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  staid  man,  nor 
so  to  have  adjusted  in  his  mind  the  balance 
of  reason  and  passion,  as  to  give  occasion  to 
say  what  may  be  observed  of  some  men, 
that  all  they  do  is  just,  fit,  and  right." 
Yet  a  judicious  friend  well  suggests,  "  It 
might,  however,  have  been  added,  that  such 
men  are  often  merely  just,  and  rigidly  cor- 
rect, while  their  hearts  are  cold  anid  unfeel- 
ing; and  that  Johnson's  virtues  were  of  a 
much  higher  tone  than  those  of  the  $taidf 
orderly  man  here  described." 

We  now  behold  Johnson  for  the  last 
time  in  his  native  city,  for  which  he  ever 
retained  a  warm  affection,  and  which  by 
a  sudden  apostrophe,  under  the  word  Ldehf 
he  introduces  with  reverence  into  his  inn 
mortal  work,  *'The  English  Dictionary:" 
^^"  Salve  magna  parental"    While  here, 

'  [This  sorely  is  over-stated.  There  are  many 
prooft  that  Johnson  was  slovenly  in  snch  matters, 
bat  no  one  ever  thooght  it  an  impotation  of  so 
grave  a  nature  as  Mr.  Boswell  here  chooses  to  rep- 
resent it — ^Ed.] 

*  The  following  circamstsnce,  roatoally  to  the 
honour  of  Johnson  and  the  corporation  of  his  na- 
tive city,  has  been  coromonicated  to  me  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Vyse  from  the  town-clerk:  *'  Mr.  Simp- 
son has  now  before  him  a  record  of  the  respect 
and  veneration  which  the  corporation  of  LichfieM, 
in  the  year  1767,  had  for  the  merits  and  learning 
of  I>r.  Johnson.  His  father  bailt  the  comer  honse 
in  the  market-place,  the  two  fiunts  of  which,  to- 
wards Market  and  Broad-market  Street,  stood 
upon  wsste  land  of  the  corporation,  onder  a  forty 
yean*  leese,  whksh  was  then  expired.  On  the 
16th  of  Aognst,  1707,  at  a  common-hall  of  the 
bailifla  and  dtineaB,  it  was  ordered  (and  that  with- 
out any  solicitation),  that  a  lease  shonld  be  granted 
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he  felt  a  revival  of  all  the  tenderness  of  filial 
affection,  an  instance  of  which  appeared  in 
his  ordering  the  grave-stone  and  inscription 
over  Elizabeth  Blaney  ^  to  be  substantially 
and  carefully  renewed. 

To  Mr.  Henry  White  2,  a  young  clergy- 
man, with  whom  he  now  formed  an  intima- 
cy, BO  as  to  talk  to  him  with  great  freedom, 
he  mentioned  that  he  could  not  in  general 
accuse  himself  of  having  been  an  undutiful 
son.  "  Once,  indeed,*'  said  he,  "  I  was  dis- 
obedient: I  refused  to  attend  my  father  to 
Uttoxeter  market.  Pride  was  the  source  of 
that  refusal,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  was 
painful.  A  few  years  ago  I  desired  to  atone 
for  this  fault.  I  went  to  Uttoxeter  in  very 
bad  weather,  and  stood  for  a  considerable 
time  bare-headed  in  the  rain,  on  the  spot 
where  my  father's  stall  used  to  stand.  In 
contrition  I  stood,  and  I  hope  the  penance 
was  expiatory  3." 

to  Samael  JobiisoD,  Doctor  of  Laws,  of  the  en- 
croachmeots  at  his  house,  for  the  term  of  ninety- 
nine  jears,  at  the  old  rent,  which  was  five  shiU 
lings:  of  which,  as  town-clerk,  Mr.  Simpson  had 
the  honour  and  pleasure  of  informing  him,  and 
that  he  was  desired  to  accept  it  without  paying 
any  fine  on  the  occasion;  wliich  lease  was  aner- 
wards  granted,  and  the  Doctor  died  ponessed  of 
this  property." — Bos  well.. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  12. — ^Boswell. 

'  [Sacrist  and  one  of  the  vicars  of  Lichfield 
Caihedral,  1831. — Marklaivd.] 

'  [The  following  account  of  this  affair  was 
communicated  in  MS.  to  the  Editor,  but  he  finds 
it  is  a  transcript  from  Mr.  Warner *s  '*  Tour  through 
the  Northern  Counties  of  England,"  published  in 
1802,  and  has  been  quoted  by  Mr.  ChalmenB  in 
hit  edition: — <*  During  the  last  visit  which  the 
Doctor  made  to  Lichfield,  the  friends  with  whom 
he  was  staying  missed  him  one  morning  at  the 
breakfast-table.  On  inquiring  after  him  of  the 
servants,  they  nndentood  he  had  set  off  from 
Lichfield  at  a  very  early  hoar,  without  mentioning 
to  any  of  the  family  whither  he  was  going.  The 
day  passed  without  the  return  of  the  illustrious 
guest,  and  the  party  began  to  be  very  uneasy  on 
his  account,  when,  just  before  the  snpper-bour, 
the  door  opened,  and  the  Doctor  stalked  into  the 
room.  A  solemn  silence  of  a  few  minutes  ensued, 
nobody  daring  to  inquire  the  cause  of  his  absence, 
which  was  at  length  relieved  by  Johnson  address- 
ing the  lady  of  the  house  in  the  following  manner: 
*  Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  abruptness 
of  my  departure  from  your  house  this  morning, 
bat  I  was  constrained  to  it  by  my  conscience. 
Fifty  years  ago,  madam,  on  this  day,  I  committed 
a  breach  of  filial  piety,  which  has  ever  since  lain 
heavy  on  my  mind,  and  has  not  till  this  day  been 
expiated.  My  father,  you  recollect,  was  a  book- 
seller, and  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
-^-^—  market,  and  opening  a  stall  for  the  sale 
of  his  books  daring  that  day.  Confined  to  his  bed  by 
indisposition,  he  requested  me,  this  time  fifty  yeare 
ago,  to  viiit  the  market,  and  attend  the  stall  in 
his  place.  But,  madam,  my  pride  prevented  me 
from  doing  my  duty,  and  I  gave  my  father  a  refa- 


"  I  told  him,»  says  Miss  Sewaid,  *<  to  one 
of  my  latest  visits  to  bin,  of  a  woaderToJ 
learned  pig  which  I  had  seen  at  Nottinr- 
ham;  and  which  did  til  that  we  ha?e  <£- 
served  exhibited  by  dogs  and  horses.  The 
subjeet  amused  him.    'Then,' aiid  be, ' the 
pigs  are  a  race  unjostly  calamnittn).  Pif 
has,  it  seems,  not  been  wastiaf  10  aei, 
but  man  to  pig.    We  do  not  allow  tm 
for  his  education;  we  kill  him  alt  year  olu.' 
Mr.  Henry  White,  who  was  preieoi,  ob- 
served that  if  this  insunce  had  happrDniis 
or  before  Pope's  time,  he  would  not  hm 
been  justified  in  instancing  the  swine  is  the 
lowest  degree  of  grovellio|f  ioatiDCt  Dt. 
Johnson  seemed  pleased  with  the  obvm- 
tion,  while  the  person  who  made  it  pmm^- 
ed  to  remark,  that  great  torture  ntttbm 
been  employed,  ere  the  indocitity  of  theifr 
imal  could  have  been  subdued.—^  CertiiniT,' 
said  the  Doctor;  *  but,' turning  tone, 'how 
old  is  your  pig.^  *    I  told  him,  three  yttn 
old.     « l*hen,'    said  he,  *  the  pig  ba»  ip 
cause  to  complain;  he  would  have  bm 
killed  the  first  year  if  he  had  not  beeo  tit 
eated,  and  protracted  existence  is  a  l^ 
recompense  for  very  considerable  d^pw 
of  torture.' " 

[**T0   DR.    BEBERDBN,  L051M)5'. 
**  LWhflflld,  ISih  Oeute,  l^ 

"  Dear  sir, — Thongh  I  doubt  vA  ^ 
but  Dr.  Brocklesby  would  commuoicate 
to  yon  any  incident  in  the  variatioDrfDJj 
health  which  apiieared  eithercurrouiff'B- 
portant,  yet  I  think  it  time  to  give  yooa** 
account  of  myself. 

"  Not  long  after  the  first  great  eiot « 
the  water,  f  attained  so  much  viywr « 
limbs  and  freedom  of  breath,  that  wiihovt 
rest  or  intermission,  I  went  with  Dr.BfW- 
lesby  to  the  top  of  the  painter's  Acadeoy 
This  was  the  greatest  degree  of  health  m 
I  have  obtain^,  and  this,  if  it  coaM  ooa- 
tinuCj  were  perhaps  sufficient;  Iwt  s? 
breath  soon  railed^  and  my  body  (f^ 
weak. 

sal.  To  do  away  the  ain  of  thii  daobeTioff.  I 
this  day  weot  in  a  post'Chaise  to  — — ,  "^  1"^ 
into  the  market  at  the  time  of  highhaisMa^J^ 
covered  my  liead,  and  ifeood  with  ii  bare  <a>^ 
before  the  atall  whieb  my  iiitb«  had  la^ 
naed,  exposed  to  the  toeecs  ofibs attsd^* 


the  inclemency  of  tbe  weather;  a  . 
which  I  tmat  I  have  propitisied  H^vaa  v  •• 
only  inatanoe,  I  believe,  of  coBlaaiacy  w^^ 

iatlier.'  "—Ed.] 

1  [Commnnicated  to  the  Editor  h)r  Drn^ 

den,  junior,  throi^  their  eaoioiao  ^^[Z 
Edward  Hawke  Locker.— EiK]  V'^^ 
being  asked  in  bis  last  iUne»  what  ph5«s*  * 
had  sent  for—*  Dr.  Heberdfo,'  '^^^'^^'^^ 
mu9  Ramaaorum"-^  last  of  oar  l*"*^'' 
siciaaa.'  "— AicJWIi's  Jinec.  vol  n  »*^ 
Marki^and.] 
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"  At  OaUbrd  (ia  June)  I  was  much  dis- 
treaaed  by  ehortnesa  of  bretth,  bo  much  that 
I  never  attempted  to  scale  the  library:  the 
water  gained  upon  me,  but  by  the  use  of 
iquilla  was  in  a  great  measure  driven  away. 

"  In  July  I  went  to  Lichfield,  and  per- 
formed the  journev  with  very  little  fatigue 
in  the  common  vehicle,  but  found  no  help 
from  my  native  air.  I  then  removed  to 
Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  where  for  some 
time  I  was  oppressed  very  heavily  by  the 
asthma;  and  the  dropsy  had  advanced  so 
far,  that  I  could  not  without  great  difficulty 
button  me  at  my  knees. 

(Here  are  omitted  some  minute  medical 
details.) 

'*  No  hydropical  humour  has  been  lately 
visible.  The  relaxation  of  my  breath  has 
not  eontinued  as  it  was  at  first,  but  neither 
do  I  breathe,  with  the  same  angtutia  and 
distress  as  before  the  remission.  The  sum- 
mary of  my  state  is  this : 

<  I  am  deprived,  by  weakness  and  the 
asthma,  of  the  power  of  walking  beyond  a 
very  short  space. 

**  I  drnw  my  breath  with  difficulty  upon 
the  least  effort,  but  not  with  suffocation  or 
j>aiii. 

*'  The  dropsy  still  threatens,  but  gives 
way  to  medicine. 

*'  The  summer  has  passed  without  giv- 
Ing  me  any  strength. 

^  My  appetite  is,  I  think,  less  keen  than 
it  was,  but  not  so  abated  as  that  its  decline 
can  be  observed  by  any  but  myself. 

**  Be  pleased  to  think  on  me  sometimes. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most 
humble  servant,        "  Sam.  Johnson."] 
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[From  Lichfield  he  also  wrote  sev- 
eral letters  to  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  in  a 
tna»  which  announced  serious  danger. 
The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  last  of 
them  was  as  foflows: 


cc 


"  7th  NoTembor,  1784. 

I  am  relapsing  into  the  dropsy 
H*25*-  very  fast,  and  shall  make  such  haste 
^'  '  to  town  that  it  will  be  useless  to 
write  to  me;  but  when  I  come,  let  me  have 
the  Tbenefit  of  your  advice,  and  the  consola- 
tion or  your  company."] 


JTohnson  had  now  very  faint  hopes  of  re- 
corvery,  and  as  Mrs.  Thrale  was  no  longer  de- 
voted to  him,  it  might  have  been  supposed  ^ 


«  [  Why  ?  Wirn  Porter  respected  Dr.  Johason, 
bat  ooold  have  fiilt  for  him  nothing  like  filial  do- 
rotioD.-  She  was  nearly  as  oUl,  almost  as  infirm, 
LD<I  anova  belplev  than  Johnson,  and  it  is  scarcely 
M^»it>l«  to  imagine  any  airangement  less  "  natu- 
'oJ  *  *  Oft  less  Ukely  to  be  agreeable  to  either  of 
h«  forties,  and  especially  to  Dr.  Johnson,  than 


that  he  would  uaturally  have  chosen  to  re- 
main in  the  comfortable  house  of  his  belov- 
ed wife's  daughter,  and  end  his  life  where 
he  began  it  But  there  was  in  him  an  ani- 
mated and  lolly  spirit  9,  and  however  com- 
plicated diseases  might  depress  ordinary 
mortals,  all  who  saw  him  oefaeld  and  ac- 
knowledged the  xnoitiMm  am'mifffi  Oaio- 
niz\  Such  was  his  intellectual  aidour 
even  at  this  time,  that  he  said  to  one  friend, 
<^  Sir,  I  look  upon  every  day  to  be  lost  in 
which  I  do  not  make  a  new  acquaintance; " 
and  to  another,  when  talking  of  his  ill- 
ness, '<  I  will  be  conquered;  I  will  not  capit- 
ulate." And  such  was  his  love  of  Loudon, 
so  high  a  relish  had  he  of  its  magnificent 
extent  and  variety  of  intellectual  enteruin- 
ment,  that  he  languished  when  absent  from 
it,  his  mind  having  become  quite  luxurious 
from  the  long  habit  of  enjoving  the  metropo- 
lis; and,  therefore  although  at  Lichfield,  sur- 
rounded with  friends  who  loved  and  revered 
him,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  very  sincere 
affection,  he  still  found  that  such  conversa- 
tion as  London  affords  could  be  found  no- 
where else.  These  feelings,  joined  proba- 
bly to  some  flattering  hopes  of  aid  from  the 
eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  in  London, 
who  kindly  and  generous^  attended  him 
without  acceptin|r  fees,  made  him  resolve  to 
return  to  the  capital. 

From  Lichfield  he  came  to  Birmingham, 
where  he  passed  a  few  days  with  his  wor- 
thy old  school-fellow,  Mr.  Hector,  who  thus 
writes  to  me:  "  He  was  very  solicitous 
with  me  to  recollect  some  of  our  most  ear- 
ly transactions,  and  transmit  them  to  him, 
for  I  perceived  nothing  gave  him  greater 
pleasure  than  calling  to  mind  those  days  of 
our  innocence.  I  complied  with  his  request, 
and  he  only  received  them  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death.  I  have  transcribed  for  your 
inspection  exactly  the  minutes  I  vnrote  to 
him."  This  paper  having  been  found  in 
his  repositories  aAer  his  death.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  Inserted  it  entire,  and  I  have 
made  occasional  use  of  it  and  other  com- 
munications from  Mr.  Hector  ^  in  the  course 

that  parfnership  in  di$ea$e  which  Mr.  Boswell 
sasKests. — Ed.] 

'Mr.  Bnrke  suggested  to  me,  as  applicable  to 
Johnson,  what  Cicero,  in  his  **  Cato  Major,**  says 
of  Appios:  "  Intentam  enim  animom,  tanqaam 
arcum,  habebat,  nee  langnescens  soccnmbebat 
senectQti;**  repeating,  at  the  same  time,  the 
following  noble  words  in  the  same  passaae:  "  Ita 
enini  senectns  honesta  est,  si  seipsa  defendit,  si  jna 
snom  retinet,  si  nemini  emancipata  est,  si  asqne 
ad  extremum  vitae  spiritum  vindicet  jus  soum.*'— 

BOSWEI.1.. 

'  Atroean  animam  Catonis  are  Horace's  words, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  atrox  is  used  by 
any  other  origmal  writer  in  the  same  sense. 
Stubborn  is  perhaps  the  most  correct  translation 
of  this  epithet — ^Maloke. 

^  It  is  a  most  agreeable  circumstance  attending 
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of  this  work.  I  have  both  visited  and  cor- 
responded with  him  since  Dr.  Johnson's 
death,  and  by  my  inquiries  concerning  a  great 
varietjr  of  particulars  have  obtained  addi- 
tional information.  I  followed  the  same 
mode  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor,  in 
whose  presence  I  wrote  down  a  good  deal 
of  what  he  could  tell ;  and  he,  at  my  request, 
signed  his  name,  to  give  it  authenticity.  It 
is  very  rare  to  find  any  person  who  is  able 
to  give  a  distinct  account  of  the  life  even 
of  one  whom  he  has  known  intimatelv, 
without  questions  being  put  to  them.  M^ 
friend  Dr.  Rippis  has  told  me,  that  on  this 
account  it  is  a  practice  with  him  to  draw 
out  a  biographical  catechism. 

Johnson  then  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where 
he  was  again  kino  ly  received  by  Dr.  Adams  i, 
who  was  pleased  to  give  me  the  following 
account  in  one  of  iiis  letters,  (Feb.  17th, 
1785) : ' "  His  last  visit  was,  I  believe,  to  my 
house,  which  he  lefl,  afler  a  stay  of  four  or 
five  days.  We  had  much  serious  talk  to- 
gether, for  which  I  ought  to  be  the  better 
as  long  as  I  live.    You  will  remember  some 

the  pablication  of  this  work,  that  Mr.  Hector  has 
■urvived  his  illustrious  school-fellow  so  many 
years;  that  he  still  retains  hia  health  and  spirits; 
and  has  gratified  me  with  the  following  acknow- 
ledgment: **  I  thank  yon,  most  sincerely  thank 
yon,  for  the  great  and  long-continned  entertainment 
yonr  life  of  Dr.  Johnson  has  afforded  me,  and 
others  of  my  particular  friends."  Mr.  Hector, 
besides  setdng  me  right  as  to  the  verses  on  a  Sprig 
of  Myrtle,  (see  vol.  i.  p.  83,  note)  has  favoured 
me  with  two  English  odes,  written  by  Dr.  John- 
son at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  which  will  ap- 
pear in  my  edition  of  his  poems. — ^Bosweli*. 
This  early  and  worthy  friend  of  Johnson  died  at 
Birmingham,  2d  September,  1794. — ^Maloke. 

*  This  amiable  and  excellent  man  survived  Dr. 
JolHison  about  four  years,  having  died  in  January, 
1789,  at  Gloucester,  where  a  monument  is  erected 
to  his  memory  with  the  following  inscription: — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  William  Adams, 
D.  D.  Master  ofPembroke  College,  Oxford,  Pre- 
bendary of  this  Cathedral,  and  Archdeacon  of 
Uandaff.  Ingenious,  learned,  eloquent,  he  ably 
defended  the  truth  of  Christianity;  pious,  benevo- 
lent, and  charitable,  he  snscessfoUy  inculcated  its 
sacred  precepts.  Pure,  and  undeviating  in  his 
own  conduct,  he  was  tender  and  compassionate 
to  the  failings  of  others.  Ever  anxious  for  the 
welfare  and  nappineas  of  mankind,  he  was  on  all 
occasions  forward  to  encourage  works  of  public 
utility  and  extensive  beneficence.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  the  college  over  which  he  presided,  his 
vigilant  attention  was  uniformly  exerted  to  pro- 
mote the  important  objects  of  the  institution: 
whilst  the  mild  dignity  of  his  deportment,  his 
gentleness  of  disposition  and  urbanity  of  manneis, 
inspired  esteem,  gratitude,  and  affection.  Full  of 
days,  and  maturd  in  virtue,  be  died  Jan.  18th, 
1789,  aged  82. 

A  verv  just  character  of  Dr.  Adams  may  ako 
be  found  in  *'The  Gentleman *s  Magazine '*  ibr 
1789,  vol  Uz.  p.  214. — ^Maloke. 


discourse  which  we  had  in  the  soDmer  up- 
on the  subject  of  prayer,  ssd  the  difiralty 
of  this  sort  of  compodtioo.  He  icniiided 
me  of  this,  and  of  my  having  wisbed  Iubi  lo 
try  his  hand,  and  to  give  us  a  spedrnn  of 
the  style  and  manner  that  he  annnd. 
He  added  that  he  wss  now  in  a  rignt  fnv 
of  mind,  and  as  he  could  not  poiably  co- 
ploy  his  time  better,  he  would  uetrant  Kt 
about  it.  But  I  find  upon  inquiry,  that  no 
papers  of  this  sort  were  left  behind  him,  a- 
cept  a  few  short  ejaculatoiy  fomii  nittlile 
to  his  present  situation.'' 

Dr.  Adams  had  not  then  received  aeei- 
rate  information  on  this  subject:  for  [ia  . 
the  interval  between  these  two  viaii 
to  Oxford,  and  indeed,  within  a  ve ly  few 
days  of  the  last.  Dr.  Johnson  tppwi  to 
have  put  to  paper  some  preparatory  aotei 
on  this  subject.  In  Mr.  Andenkm^MSS. 
is  the  following  paper: 


cc 

cc 
cc 

cc 

cc 


"  Pb.£GE8. 

Against  the  incursion  of  evil  ^ 

thoughts. 
Repentance  and  pardon— Lss^ 
In  disease 
On  the  loes  of  friends— by  dnth; 

by  his  own  fault  or  frieod'a 
On  the  unexpected  notice  of  ibe 

death  of  others. 


"  Prayer  generally  recommeodatoiy; 

"  To  understand  their  prayen; 

"  Under  dread  of  death; 

'*  Prayer  commonly  considered  as  a  itatcd 
and  temporary  duty— perfonncd  and 
forgotten — ^without  any  efiect  on  ^ 
following  day. 
Prayer — a  vow. —  Taylor. 


(C 


"  SCBFTICISM  CAUSID  IT 

"  1.  Indifference  about  opinioDS. 

<<  9.  Supposition  that  things  diapoted  ait 

disputable. 

"  S.  Demand  of  unsuitable  evideoer. 

"4.  False  judgment  of  evidence. 

«  5.  Complaint  of  the  obscurity  of  Scrip 

ture. 
"6.  Contempt  of  fathers  snd  of  aoAonff. 

«  7.  Abeurd  method  of  learning  oij**"* 

first. 
«  8.  Study  not  for  truth,  but  naily. 
"  9.  Sensuality  and  a  vicious  lile. 
"  10.  False  honour,  false  shame. 
"11.  Omission  of  prayer  and  relipo«  ^' 
ercises.— Ocf.  81, 1784." 

The  first  part  of  these  notes  aee«  ^ 
to  be  a  classification  of  prayeis^  tbf 
two  latter,  hints  for  the  ducowne  oo  pf«r 
er  which  he  intended  to  piefiz.] 

It  has  since  appeared  that  ▼«ri<>"i2: 
era  had  been  composed  by  him  tt  diffeitai 
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pariodB,  which,  intenninglea  with  inoi»  res- 
olntioiis  and  some  short  notes  or  his  life, 
were  entitled  hj  him  "  Prayers  and  Medi- 
tations," and  have,  in  pursuance  of  his  ear- 
nest requisition,  in  the  hopes  of  doing  good, 
been  published,  with  a  judicious  well-writ- 
ten pTeface,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan, 
to  whom  he  delivered  them.  This  admira- 
ble collection,  to  which  I  have  frequently 
referred  in  the  course  of  this  work,  evinces, 
beyond  all  his  compositions  for  the  publick, 
and  all  the  eulogies  of  his  friends  and  admi- 
rers, the  sincere  virtue  and  piety  of  John- 
son. It  proves  with  unquestionable  au- 
thenticity that,  amidst  all  his  constitutional 
infirmities,  his  earnestness  to  conform  his 
praetiee  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity  was 
unceasing,  and  that  ne  habitually  endeav- 
oured to  refer  every  transaction  of  his  life 
to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being  i. 

He  arrived  in  London  on  me  16th  of 
November,  and  next  day  sent  to  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  the  following  note,  which  I  insert  as 
the  last  token  of  his  remembrance  of  that 
ingenious  and  amiable  man,  and  as  another 
or  the  many  prooA  of  the  tenderness  and 
benignity  of  his  heart: 

**l)r.  Johnson,  who  came  home  last 
night,  sends  his  respects  to  dear  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  and  all  the  dear  Bumeys,  little  and 
great." 

'   [There  are  some  enon  in  the  foregoing  state- 
ment  relative  to  the  Prayers  and  Mediiatiom, 
which,  coDsideriog  the  dBTect  of  that  pablieatioo 
on  Dr.  Johnson's  character,  and  Mr.  Bosweirs 
zealous  claims  to  accaracy  in  all  snch  matters, 
are    rather  strange.     Indeed  it  seems  as  if  Mr. 
BoNwell  had  read  either  too  hastily  or  not  at  all 
the  preface  of  Dr.  Strahan*s  book.     In  the  first 
place,  as  has  been  already  stated  {ante,  preface 
and  vol.  i.  p.  97),  this  eoUeetum  was  not,  as 
Mr.    Boswell  seems  to  suppose,  made  by  Dr. 
Johnson  himself;  nor  did  he  give  it  the  designa- 
tioo  of  **Prayer$  and  Meditations  ;**  nor  do 
the  origimil  papen  hear  any  appearance  of  having 
been  intended  for  the  press — qoite  the  contrary! 
jyr<,  Stnhan's  preface  indeed  is  not  so  clear  on 
thaa  point  as  it  onght  to  have  been;  but  even  from 
it  we  learn  tbat  whatever  Johnson's  intentions 
were  as  to  revising  and  collecting  for  pnhlication 
luB  ecattered  prayers,  he  in  fact  did  nothing  hut 
place  a  confined  mass  of  papers  in  Dr.  Straban's 
hands,  and  from  the  inspection  of  the  papen 
themaelves  it  is  quite  evident  that  Dr.  Strahan 
thooi^ht  proper  to  wesTO  into  one  work  materials 
that  were  never  intended  to  oeme  together.    This 
eonaademtkui  is  important,  becanae,  as  has  been 
belbre  observed  but  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
the  prayers  are  mixed  op  with  notioes  and  memo- 
randa  M  Dr.  Johnaen'a  conduct  and  thonghts 
(called    by    Dr.  Strahan,    "  MedUations"'), 
wrhicfa,  anectiag  and  edifying  as  they  may  be 
when  read  as  the  secret  effiisions  of  a  good  man's 
eonacieoce,  would  have  a  very  difierent  character 
iTtbejcoald  be  supposed  lo  be  left  behind  him 
eetentatioailT  prepared  for  pubUeation. — ^Ed.] 


*'  TO     MR.     HICTOR,      IN     BIRMINGHAM. 

u  London,  I7ih  N«v.  1714. 

*'Dbar  si  a, — I  did  not  reach  Oxford 
until  Friday  morning,  and  then  I  sent 
Francis  to  see  the  balloon  fly,  but  could  not 
go  inTself.  I  staid  at  Oxford  till  Tuesday, 
and  then  came  in  the  common  vehicle  easily 
to  London.  I  am  as  1  was,  and  having  seen 
Dr.  Brocklesbv,  am  to  ply  the  squills;  but, 
whatever  be  tpeir  efficacy,  this  world  must 
soon  pass  away.  Let  us  think  seriously  on 
our  duty.  I  send  my  kindest  respects  to 
dear  Mrs.  Careless:  let  me  have  the  pray- 
ers of  both.  We  have  all  lived  long,  and 
must  soon  part.  God  have  mercy  on  us, 
for  the  saice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen.    I  am,  &c.         '*  Sam.  JoHirsoir. 

His  correspondence  with  me,  afler  his  let- 
ter on  the  suDJect  of  my  settling  in  London, 
shall  now,  so  far  as  is  proper,  be  produced 
in  one  series. 

July  S6  he  wrote  to  me  from  Ashbourne, 

"  On  the  14th  I  came  to  Lichfield,  and 
found  every  body  glad  enough  to  see  me. 
On  the  30th  I  came  hither,  and  found  a 
house  half-built,  of  very  uncomfortable  ap- 
pearance; but  my  own  room  has  not  been 
altered.  That  a  man  worn  with  diseases, 
in  his  seventy-second  or  third  year,  should 
condemn  part  of  his  remaining  life  to  pass 
among  ruins  and  rubbish,  and  that  no  in- 
considerable part,  appears  to  me  very 
strange.  I  know  that  your  kindness  makes 
vou  impatient  to  know  the  state  of  mv 
health,  in  which  I  cannot  boast  of  mucn 
improvement.  1  came  through  the  jpurney 
without  much  inconvenience,  but  when  I 
attempt  self-motion  I  find  my  legs  weak, 
and  my  breath  very  short;  this  dsy  I  have 
been  much  disordered.  I  have  no  company; 
t^ie  doctor 9  is  busy  in  his  fields,  and  ^oes 
to  bed  at  nine,  and  his  whole  system  is  so 
difierent  from  mine,  that  we  seem  formed 
for  difierent  elements;  I  have,  therefore, 
all  my  amusement  to  seek  within  myself." 

Having  written  to  him  tn  bad  spirits  a 
letter  filM  with  dejection  and  fretfulness^, 

'  The  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor. — Boswxli.. 

'  [Dr.  Johnson  and  others  of  Mr.  BoswelPs 
friends  used  to  dishelieve  and  therefore  ridicole 
his  mental  inqnietndes — that  "Jemmy  Boswell  '* 
shoald  be  afflicted  with  melancholy  waa  what 
none  of  his  acquaintance  conld  imagine,  and  as  he 
seemed  sometimes  to  make  a  parade  of  these 
miseries,  they  tlionght  he  was  apmg  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  was  admitted  to  be  really  a  sufi*erer,  thongh 
he  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  But  after  all,  there 
can  be  no  dooht  that  Mr.  Boswell  was  liable  to 
great  inequalities  of  spirits,  which  vrill  account  for 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  eharecter,  and 
ahould  induce  us  to  pity  what  his  cotemporsriss 
laughed  at. — ^Ed.] 
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and  tit  the  same  time  expremii^  anxious 
apprehensions  concerning  nim,  on  account 
of  a  dream  which  had  disturbed  me;  his 
answer  was  chiefly  in  terms  of  reproach, 
for  a  supposed  charge  of  "  affecting  discon* 
teut,  and  indulging  the  vanity  of  complainU" 
It,  howerer,  proceeded, 

**  "W  rite  to  me  oilen,  and  write  like  a  mata. 
I  consider  your  fidelity  and  tencJerneBS  as  a 
great  part  of  the  eomibrts  which  are  yet  left 
me,  and  sincerely  wish  we  could  be  nearer 
to   each   other.     •••••••.      My   dear 

friend,  life  is  very  short  and  very  uncertain ; 
let  us  spend  it  as  well  as  we  can.  My  wor- 
thy neighbour,  Allen,  is  dead.  Love  me 
as  well  as  yon  can.  Pay  my  respects  to 
dear  Mrs.  boswell.  Nothing  ailed  me  at 
that  time;  let  your  superstition  at  last  have 
tn  end." 

Feeling  very  soon  that  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  written  might  hurt  me,  he, 
two  days  aflerwards,  wrote  to  me  again, 
giving  me  an  account  of  his  sufferings;  af- 
ter which  he  thus  proceeds: 

»S8th  July. 

"  Before  this  letter  vou  will  have  had  one 
which  I  hope  you  will  not  take  amiss;  for 
it  contains  only  truth,  and  that  truth  kindly 
intended.   •••••••  Spartam  quam  naettu 

es  oma;  make  the  most  and  best  of  your 
lot,  and  compare  yourself  not  with  the  few 
that  are  above  you,  but  with  the  multitudes 
which  are   below   you.    •»••••.      Go 

steadily  forwards  with  lawful  business  or 
honest  diversions.  '  Be,'  as  Temple  says 
of  the  Dutchmen,  'well  when  you  are  not 
ill,  and  pleased  when  you  are  not  angry.' 
••*••.  This  may  seem  but  an  ill  return 
for  your  tenderness;  but  I  mean  it  well,  for 
I  love  you  with  great  ardour  and  sincerity. 
Pay  my  inspects  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  and 
teach  the  young  ones  to  love  me." 

I  unfortunately  was  so  much  indisposed 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  that 
it  was  not,  or  at  least  I  thought  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  write  to  my  illustrious  friend 
as  formerly,  or  without  expressing  such 
complaints  as  offended  him.  Having  con- 
jured him  not  to  do  me  the  injustice  of 
charging  me  with  affectation,  I  was  with 
much  regret  long  silent.  His  last  letter  to 
me  then  came,  and  affected  me  very  ten- 
derly: 

''  TO   JAMBS    BOSWELL,    S6Q. 

"LictifleUi,  5th  Novamber,  1784. 

'<  Dear  sib, — I  have  this  summer  some- 
times amended,  and  sometimes  relapsed, 
but,  upon  the  whole,  have  lost  ground  very 
much.  My  legs  are  extremely  weak,  and 
my  breath  very  short,  and  the  water  is  now 


increaaiiig  upon  me»    In  this  mieomforto* 
ble  state  your  letters  used  to  relieve:  whit 
is  the  reason  that  I  have  them  no  looftr? 
Are  you  sick,  or  are  you  suUen?   Whiter- 
er  be  the  reaaoo,  if  it  be  less  than  neeoisty, 
drive  it  away;  and  of  the  short  life  tbit  «e 
have,  make  the  best  use  for  yoarself  tod 
for  your  friends.    ••••••.    I  im  ioid6 

times  afraid  that  your  omisaion  to  write 
has  some  real  cause,  sod  shsll  be  gbd  to 
know  that  you  are  not  sick,  sod  (hat  notb- 
ing  ill  has  befallen  dear  Mn.  Boiwell,  or 
any  ofyour  family.    I  bib,  sr,  your,  kc 

<<  Sm.  JoBffioir.'' 


Yet  it  was  not  a  little  painful  to  bm  to 
find,  that  in  a  paragrapn  of  this  letter, 
which  I  have  omitted,  he  still  persevend  it 
arraigning  me  as  before,  which  wu  ttni^ 
in  him  who  hsd  so  noch  experieoee  of 
what  I  suffered^  I,  howpver,  wrote  to  him 
two  as  kind  letiere  as  I  couU;  the  bit  of 
which  came  too  late  to  be  read  hy  his),  foi 
his  illness  increased  more  rapidly  upon  bia 
than  I  had  apprehended;  but  I  m  the 
consolation  of  b«iBg  informed  that  he  ipole 
of  me  on  his  death-bed  with  affeetiOB,  lai 
I  look  forward  with  humble  hope  of  rorff- 
ing  our  friendship  in  a  better  worU. 

I  now  relieve  the  readers  of  this  work  fnn 
any  farther  personal  notice  of  its  authov; 
who,  if  he  should  be  thought  to  have  obira* 
ded  himself  too  muefa  upon  their  aUfouob, 
reouests  them  to  consider  the  peculiar  plu 
of  nis  biographical  undertaking. 

Soon  after  Johnson's  return  to  the  iw- 
tropoUs,  both  the  asthma  and  dropsy  becarae 
more  violent  and  distressAil.  He  ha<i  fo' 
some  time  kept  a  journal  io  Latio  a^  ^ 
state  of  his  illness,  and  the  remediea  whkh 
he  used,  under  the  title  of^gri  ljpi<*^' 
which  he  began  on  the  6th  of  July,  bat  wa- 
tinued  it  no  longer  than  the  8ih  of  Novaa* 
her;  finding,  I  suppose,  that  it  wai  • 
mournful  and  unavailing  register.  ^^^^ 
my  possession ;  and  is  written  with  f^ 
care  and  accuracy. 

StiU  his  love  of  literature  i  did  not  fsl 
A  very  few  days  before  his  death  he  tng' 

*  It  is  truly  wondwfo]  to  coonder  thi  cH^ 
and  constancy  of  JohasoDl  lilanDT  aidofr.M'j 
withstaadingthe  melancboly  wMeb  cMi^w 
embittered  hia  eeciaieace.  Barid»  the  aoafl^ 
and  VariooB  worioi  which  be  eiacaiad,  baM«  *< 
different  tfanea,  fomed  acbflmes  of  a  ^  ^ 
more*  of  which  the  ibUowtog  catdogaawiaf** 
by  him  to  Blr.  Langto*,  aod  by  that  (c^^ 
praaented  to  hie  Majerty.— BonFSii*  H** 
eotalegiM,  as  Mr.  BoowaU  ealfa  it,  ii,  bf  I> 
JohoBoa  bimn&lf»  imitled  «<  DBaicv*/  <*<  ' 
written  in  a  few  pages  of  a  amattdaodeeinw*^ 
book  boofid  ia  rowfa  calf.  It  neoM  6tv  ■* 
hand,  tliat  it  was  written  eaily  ia  lift:  li*  "* 
maigmal  dates  it  appean  that  aoow  pafC 
were  added  in  1762  and  1758.    In  tmki.  pp 
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mkted  to  his  fUendi  Mr.  John  Nichols,  a 

list  of  the  authours  of  the  Universal  Histo- 
ry, mentioning  their  several  shares  in  that 
work.  It  has,  according  to  his  direction, 
been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
is  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
December,  1784 ». 

ofthia  little  volome,  his  Ute  Majesty  King  George 
HI.  wrote  tcUh  hi$  otpn  hand: 

**  Original  ManUMeripii 

9/  Dr.  Samuel  Johnton^ 

pre$enied  by  ku  friend, 

Langtttn,  E$q, 

April  16M,  1786. 

It  has  been  thought  more  cooveniont  to  transfer 
thtt  catalogue  to  the  appendix. — Ed.] 

>  A»  the  letter  accompanying  thia  list  (which 
folly  rapporta  the  observation  4o  the  text)  was 
written  bot  a  week  before  Dr.  Johnson's  death, 
the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  find  it  here 
preaenred: 

■*  TO   MH.  KICROLS. 

"  6th  December,  1784. 

*'  The  late  learned  Mr.  Swinton,  having  one 
day  remarked  that  one  man,  meaning,  I  suppose, 
no  man  bot  himself,  could  assign  all  the  parta  of 
the  Ancient  Universal  History  to  their  prop^ 
authuan,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Robert  Chambers, 
or  of  myself,  gave  the  account  which  I  now 
traMunitto  yon  in  his  own  hand;  being  willing 
that  of  so  great  a  work  the  history  should  be 
known,  and  that  each  writer  should  receive  his 
doe  proportioo  of  praiae  from  posterity. 

**  I  recommend  to  you  to  preserve  this  scrap  of 
literary  intelligence  in  Mr.  Swinton 's  own  hand, 
or  to  deposit  it  to  the  Museum,  that  the  veracity 
of  thia  account  maj  never  be  doubted.  I  am,  air, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  JoHxfsoiT." 

Mr.  8 n. 


The  History  of  the 

Carthaginians. 

Nnmidians. 

Mauritaniana. 

Gctuiiana. 

Gamnaatiiea. 
Melano  Getnliaas. 


—  Nigritse. 

—  Cyrenaica. 

—  Marmarica. 

—  Regie  Syrtica. 

—  Turks,  TattatB, 
and  Moguls. 

—  Indians. 

—  Chinese. 
Diaeertotien  on  the  peopling  of  America. 

__^— .  indepeodeaey  of  the  Arabs. 

The  Cosmogony,  and  a  small   part  of  the 

History  immediately  following;  by  Mr.  Sale. 

To  the  birth  of  Abraham;  chiefly  by  Bir.  Shel- 
vock. 

History  of  the  Jews,  Gauls,  and  Spaniards;  by 

I.  Pealmanazar. 

X^nophon^a  Retreat;  by  the  same. 

Hiatory  of  the  PerBians  and  the  ConstantinopoU 
ium  Empire;  by  £>r.  Campbell. 

Hialory  of  the  Romans;  by  Mr.  Bower.^Boa- 
w  Ki*i*.  [Bishop  Warborton,  is  a  letter  to  Jortm, 
IB  1749,  speaks  with  great  contempt  of  this  work 
■a  "  mieerable  trash,*'  and  **  the  infamous  rhap- 
•oHy  called  the  UniverMil  H  istory .  *  *    AtcA.  Anec 
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Durinff  his  stefepleta  nights  he  atttwed 
himself  oy  translating  into  Latin  verae, 
from  the  Greek,  many  of  the  epigrams  in 
the  "  Anthologia."  These  translations, 
with  some  other  poems  by  him  in  Latin,  he 
^ave  to  his  friend  Mr.  Lanfi^ton,  who,  hav- 
ing added  a  few  notes,  aold  them  to  the 
booksellers  for  a  small  sum  to  be  given  to 
some  of  Johnson's  relations,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done;  and  they  are  printed  in  the 
collection  of  his  works. 

A  verv  erroneons  notion  has  circulated 
as  to  Johnson's  deficiency  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language,  partly  owinpf  to  the 
modesty  9  with  which,  from  knowing  how 
much  tliere  was  to  be  learnt,  he  used  to 
mention  his  own  comparative  acquisitions. 
When  Mr.  Cumberland  3  talked  to  him  of 

vol.  ii.  p.  178.  But  Ifr.  Gibbon*8  more  favoura- 
ble o|Hnion  of  Ibis  work  will,  aa  Mr.  Markland 
observes,  claim  as  much  attention  aa  the  **  de- 
crees*' of  Warborton,  who  baa  not  improperly 
been  termed  by  the  fonner  <*  the  dictator  and 
tyrant  of  the  world  of  literature. ' '  Gibbon  apeaks 
of  the  "  excellence  of  the  fint  part  of  the  Univer- 
sal History  as  generally  admitted.*'  The  History 
of  the  Macedonians,  hie  also  observes,  '*  is  execu- 
ted with  much  erudition,  taste,  and  judgment 
This  history  would  be  invaluable  were  idl  its  paiti 
of  the  same  merit." — MiseeL  fVorki,  v.  411, 
428.  Some  cnnous  facts  relating  to  this  work, 
and  especially  those  parts  of  it  committed  to  him- 
self, will  be  found  in  PinlmBnazar^a  Memoirs,  p. 
291.— En.] 

[On  the  sabject  of  Dr.  Johnson's  skill  in 
Greek,  the  Editor  has  great  pleaaore  in  quotins 
an  anecdote  told  by  hia  dear  and  bneated  friend, 
the  late  Mr.  Gifford,  m  hii  Lid  of  Foid:  **  My 
friend  the  late  Ix>rd  Grosvenor  had  a  boose  at 
Salt-hill,  where  I  osaally  apent  a  part  of  the 
anmmer,  and  thoa  became  aequaiaitad  with  that 
great  and  good  man  Jacob  Biyaat  Hera  the  con- 
venation  turned  one  rooraiBg  on  a  Greek  criticism 
by  Dr.  Johaaon  in  some  volouie  lymg  on  the 
table,  wbkh  I  ventured  {for  I  teat  then  young) 
to  deem  incorrect,  aad  pointed  it  oat  to  him.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  he  was  aometbing  of 
my  opinion,  but  he  was  cautiooa  and  reserved. 
'  But,  sir,'  said  I,  willing  to  overcome  his 
acroples, '  Dr.  Johnson  fasroaelf  admitted  that  he 
was  not  a  good  Greek  scholar.'  *  Sir,'  he  replied 
with  a  serious  and  impressive  air,  *  it  is  not  easy 
for  us  to  say  what  such  a  man  aa  Johnson  woun 
call  a  good  Greek  scholar. '  I  hope  that  I  profited 
by  that  lesson*<certainly  I  nevier  mrgot  it ' '  Gtf- 
ford's  Works  of  Ford,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixii. — ^Ed.] 

3  Mr.  Cumberland  asaures  me,  that  he  was 
always  treated  with  great  eouttesy  by  Dr.  John- 
son, who,  w  his  **  Lettera  to  Mm.  Thrale,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  €8,  thus  speaks  of  that  learned,  ingenioua, 
and  acoompliahed  gentleman:  "The  want  of 
company  is  a  ninconvenience,  but  Mr.  Comber- 
land  ia  a  million."— Boa wxLi..  [The  following 
is  Mr.  Cumberiand*a  own  evidence  on  the  points 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Boawell:  *'  In  quickness  of  in* 
telleet  few  ever  equalled  him;  in  profundity  of 
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the  Greek  fhiffmentB  which  ate  bo  well  il- 
lustrated in  "The  Oheerver,"  and  of  the 
Greek  dramatists  in  g^enera),  he  candidly 
acknowledged  his  insufficiency  in  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  Greek  literature.  Yet  it 
may  be  said,  that  though  not  a  great,  he 
was  a  good  Greek  scholar.  Dr.  Charles 
Burney,  the  younger,  who  is  universally 
acknowledged  by  the  best  judges  to  be  one 
of  the  few  men  of  this  age  who  are  very 
eminent  for  their  skill  in  that  noble  lan- 
guage, has  assured  me,  that  Johnson  could 
give  a  Greek  word  for  almost  every  Eng- 
lish one;  and  that  although  not  sufficiently 
conversant  in  the  niceties  of  the  language, 
he,  upon  some  occasions,  discovered,  even 
in  these,  a  considerable  degree  of  critical 
acumen.  Mr.  Dalzel,  professor  of  Greek 
at  Edinburgh,  whose  skill  is  unquestiona- 
ble, mentioned  to  me  in  very  liberal  terms, 
the  impression  which  was  made  upon  him 
by  Johnson,  in  a  conversation  which  they 
had  in  London  concerning  that  language. 
As  Johnson,  therefore,  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  first  Latin  scholars  in  modern 
times,  let  us  not  deny  to  his  fame  some  ad- 
ditional splendour  from  Greek  i. 

[Even  Mrs.  Piozzi  used  to  think 
'•^  Dr.  Johnson  more  free  than  prudent 
''  in  professing  so  loudly  his  little  skill 
in  the  Greek  language:  for  though  he  con- 
sidered it  as  a  proof  of  a  narrow  mind  to  be 
too  careful  of  literary  reputation  3,  yet  no 
man  could  be  more  enraged  than  he,  if  an 
enemy,  taking  advantage  of  this  confes- 
sion, twitted  him  with  his  ignorance. 
When  tiie  Kin^  of  Denmark  was  in  Eng- 
land *,  one  of  hiB  noblemen  was  brought  by 

emdition  maay  have  earpasBed  him.  I  do  not 
think  he  had  a  pore  and  daiincal  taste,  nor  was 
apt  to  he  beat  pleased  with  the  beat  avthoara,  bat 
as  a  general  scholar  be  ranka  very  high.  When  I 
woald  have  oonanlted  him  upon  certain  points  of 
Hteratore,  whilat  I  was  making  my  collections 
from  the  Greek  dramatistB  for  my  eanja  in  the 
Observer,  he  candidly  acknowledged  that  his 
studies  had  not  lain  amongst  them;  and  certain  it 
is  there  is  very  little  show  of  literature  in  his 
Ramblera;  and  in  the  passage  where  he  quotes 
Aristotle  he  has  not  correctly  given  the  meaning 
of  the  original:  bnt  this  was  merely  the  resnlt  of 
haste  and  inattention.  Neither  is  he  so  to  be 
measnied,  for  he  had  so  many  parts  and  properties 
of  scholarship  about  him,  that  yon  can  only  fairly 
review  him  as  a  man  of  general  knowledge." — 
Cwnberland^B  Memain,  vol.  L  p.  861. — ^Ed.] 

I  [In  this  place  Mr.  Boswell  had  introdnced 
extracts  firom  cotemporary  writers  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  have  imitated  Johnaon*s  style,  which  it 
has  been  thought  convenient  to  tranapoae  to  the 
end  of  the  Life. — ^En.] 

*  [MiB.  Piozzi  would  probably  have  enrcased 
Johnson  *a  sentiments  more  correctly  if  she  bad 
said,  **  He  oonaidered  it  a  proof  of  a  narrow  mind 
to  pretend  to  learning  which  one  did  not  really 
poMcss.'* — ^Ed.] 

=»  [In  1768.— Kd.] 


Mr.  Colman  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  at  Mr. 
Thrale^s  country-house;  and  having  heard, 
he  said,  that  he  was  not  famous  for  Greek 
literature,  attacked  him  on  the  weak  side; 
politely  adding,  that  he  chose  that  convpr- 
sation  on  purpose  to  favour  himaelf.  Dr. 
Johnson,  however,  displayed  so  copious  t 
knowledge  of  authours,  books,  and  eveiy 
branch  of  learning  in  that  language,  tiiat 
the  gentleman  appeared  astonished.  Wbn 
he  was  gone,  Johnson  said,  **  Now  for  all 
this  triumph  I  may  thank  Thrale*s  Xeno- 

Fhon  here,  as,  I  think,  excepting  that  Mf, 
have  not  looked  in  a  Greek  book  these  ten 
years;  but  see  what  haste  my  dear  friends 
were  all  in,"  continued  he, ''  to  tell  this  poor 
innocent  foreigner  that  I  knew  nothing  of 
Greek  I  Oh  no!  he  knows  nothing  of 
Greek ! "  with  a  loud  burst  of  laughing  1] 

Johnson's  affection  for  his  depart^  re- 
lations seemed  to  grow  wymer  as  he  ap- 
Eroached  nearer  to  the  time  when  he  migfat 
ope  to  see  them  again.  It  probably  ap> 
peared  to  him  that  he  should  uporaid  himsdf 
with  unkind  inattention,  were  he  to  leave 
the  world  without  having  paid  a  tribute  cf 
respect  to  their  memory. 


(t 


TO  MR.  GREEN,  APOTHECUIT,  AT 
LICHFIELD  ^. 

"  Dear  sir, — ^I  have  enclosed  the  ep»> 
taph  for  my  father,  mother,  and  brother,  to 
be  all  engraved  on  the  larm  size,  and  laid 
in  the  middle  aisle  in  St.  Slichsel^  chnith, 
which  I  request  the  clergyman  and  chorch- 
wardens  to  permit 

"  The  first  care  must  be  to  find  the  exact 
place  of  interment,  that  the  stone  may  pro 
tect  the  bodies.  Then  let  the  stone  be 
deep,  massy,  and  hard  ;  and  do  not  let  the 
difference  of  ten  pounds,  or  more^  defeat  osr 
purpose. 

<<  I  have  enclosed  ten  pounds,  and  Mn. 
Porter  will  pay  you  ten  more,  which  I  gave 
her  for  the  same  purpose.  A^That  moie  is 
wanted  shall  be  sent ;  and  I  beg  that  sO 
possible  haste  may  be  made,  for  I  wish  to 
nave  it  done  while  I  am  yet  alive.  Let  wst 
know,  dear  sir,  that  yon  receive  this.  1 
am,  air,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'<  Sak.  Jobvsov.'* 

''TO   MRS.  L0CT  PORTER,    Uf  LICK- 

FIELD  ^. 


•^SdDecsistar.llU. 

"  Dear  madam, — ^I  am  very  ill,  and  de- 
sire your  prayers.    I  have  sent  Mr.  Greea 


*  [It  has  been  said  that  Dr.  JohssDo 
ezeited  snch  steady  applieatioB  as  he  did  6r  lbs 
last  ten  yean  of  hv  life  in  the  atsdy  of  GrsaL^ 
£o.] 

*  [A  relation  of  Dr.  Johnson].    Jnif,  ^  44. 

— BOSWXLL. 

*  This  lady,  whose  name  ao  fieqMOtly 
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the  epitaph^  mod  a  power  to  call  on  you  for 
ten  pounds. 

**  I  laid  this  summer  a  stone  over  Tetty, 
in  the  chapel  of  Bromley  in  Kent.  The 
inscription  is  in  Latin  t,  of  which  this  is  tlie 
English.    (Here  a  translation.) 

«  That  this  is  done,  I  thought  it  fit  that 
you  should  know.  What  care  will  he  taken 
of  us,  who  can  tell?  May  God  pardon  and 
blesi  usy  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    I  am,  &c. 

<<Sam.  Johnsoh." 

My  readers  are  now,  at  last,  to  behold 
Sam  vex.  JoHNSoK  preparing  himself  for 
that  doom,  from  which  the  most  exalted 
powers  afford  no  exemption  to  man.  Death 
nad  always  been  to  him  an  object  of  ter- 
rour;  so  that,  though  by  no  means  happy, 
he  still  clung  to  life  with  an  eagerness  at 
which  many  have  wondered.  At  any  time 
when  he  was  ill,  he  was  verv  much  pleased 
to  be  told  that  he  looked  better.  An  in- 
genious member  of  the  Eumelian  Chib^ 
informs  me,  that  upon  one  occasion,  when 
he  said  to  him  that  ne  saw  health  returning 
to  his  cheek,  Johnson  seized  him  by  the  hand 
and  exclaimed,  *<  Sir,  you  are  one  of  the 
kindest  friends  I  ever  had.'' 

His  own  statement  of  his  views  of  futuri- 
ty will  appear  truly  rational;  and  may,  per- 
haps, impxess  the  unthinking  with  serious- 


**  You  know,"  says  he  3  to  Mrs. 
^ciLiL'  Thraldi  ''I  never  thought  confi- 
'*  ^  denoe  with  respect  to  futurity  any 
part  of  the  character  of  a  brave,  a  wise,  or 
a  good  man.  Bravery  has  no  place  where 
it  can  avail  nothing  ;  wisdom  impresses 
ntrongly  the  consciousness  of  those  faults, 
of  which  it  b,  perhaps,  itself  an  aggrava- 
tion; and  goodness,  always  wishing  to  be 
better,  and  imputing  every  deficience  to 
criminal  negligence,  and  every  fault  to  vol- 
untary corruption,  never  dares  to  suppose 
the  condition  of  forgiveness  fulfilled,  nor 
what  is  wanting  in  toe  crime  supplied  by 
penitence.. 

*«  This  is  the  sUte  of  the  best;  but  what 
must  be  the  condition  of  him  whose  heart 
will  not  suffer  him  to  rank  himself  among 

in  the  eomse  of  thii  work,  inrvived  Dr.  Johnmn 
JQit  thirteen  montha.  She  died  at  Lichfield,  in  her 
7  let  year,  January  18,  1786,  and  bequeathed  the 
principal  part  of  ber  fortune  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pcanon,  of  Lichfield. — Malomb. 
(  [See  ante,  vol.  t  p.  100 — ^Ed.] 
'  A  elab  in  London,  foooded  by  the  learned 
and  ingeniona  pbyaiciao.  Dr.  Aah,  in  honour  of 
wboae  name  it  waa  called  Eumelian  [literally, 
woett'-athnfiy  from  the  Greek  Ev/uiM«r :  though  it 
waa  warmly  contended,  and  even  pat  to  a  vote,  that 
it  aboaki  have  tbe  more  ob?ioiiB  appeUatkm  of 
^oarinean,  fiom  (be  Latin. — Boawcz.u 

«  Mia.  Tbnle*a  CoUectkm,  10th  Bfaieh,  1784. 
<— iSoeWBiii.. 


the  best,  or  among  the  good?  Such  must 
be  his  dread  of  the  approaching  trial,  aa 
will  leave  him  little  attention  to  the  opinion 
of  those  whom  he  is  leaving  for  ever;  and 
the  serenity  that  is  not  felt,  it  can  be  no 
virtue  to  feign. 

His  great  fear  of  death  4,  and  the  strange 
dark  manner  in  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  < 
imparts  the  uneasiness  which  he  expressed 
on  account  of  offences  with  which  he 
charged  himself,  may  give  occasion  to  inju- 
rious suspicions,  as  if  there  had  been  some- 
thing of^more  than  ordinary  criminality 
weighing  upon  his  conscience.  On  that 
account,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  the  re- 
gard to  truth  which  he  inculcated  0, 1  am  to 
mention  (with  all  possible  respect  and  deli- 
cacy, however),  that  his  conauct,  after  he 
came  to  London,  and  had  associated  with 
Savage  and  others,  was  not  so  strictly  vir^ 
tuous,  in  one  respect,  aa  when  he  waa  a 
younger  man.  It  was  well  known  that  his 
amorous  inclinations  were  uncommonly 
strong  and  impetuous.  He  owned  to  many 
of  his  friends,  that  he  used  to  take  women 
of  the  town  to  taverns,  and  hear  them  re- 
late Uieir  history. — In  short,  it  must  not  be 

*  Mra.  Carter,  in  one  of  her  letten  to  Mrs. 
Montagne,  saya,  <*  I  aee  by  the  papera,  that  Dr. 
Johnaon  is  dead.  In  extent  of  learning,  and  eat 
qaiaite  parity  of  moral  writing,  be  mm  left  no 
anperionr,  and  I  fear  very  few  eqoals.  His  virtaes 
and  bia  piety  were  fonnded  on  tbe  steadiest  of 
Christian  principles  and  faith.  His  favlts,  I  firmly 
beliOYe,  arose  from  the  irritations  of  a  most  saffer- 
ing  state  of  nervous  constitution,  which  scarcely 
ever  allowed  him  a  moment's  ease.*' — ^Bobwcll. 
[She  adds,  **Yon  wonder  'that  an  nndoobted 
believer  and  a  man  of  piety  sbonld  be  afraid  of 
death;'  but  it  is  such  characters  who  have  ever 
the  deepest  sense  of  their  imperfections  and  de- 
viations from  tbe  rale  of  duty,  of  which  the  very 
best  must  be  conscious;  and  such  a  temper  of 
mind  as  is  struck  with  awe  and  humility  at  the 
prospect  of  tbe  last  solemn  sentence  appean  much 
better  suited  to  the  wretched  deficienciea  of  the 
best  human  performances  than  the  thoughtless 
security  that  rushes  undisturbed  into  eternity.*'—- 
MisM  Carter'i  Life^  vol.  il  p.  166. 

'To  this  passage  the  editor  of  Mn.  Gaiter's 
Letters  subjoins: 

"  Mrs.  Carter  told  the  editor,  that  m  one  of  the 
last  convemtions  which  she  bad  with  thb  emment 
moralist,  she  told  him  that  she  bad  never  known 
him  say  any  thing  contrary  to  the  principlsa  of  the 
Christian  religion.  He  seized  her  band  with  great 
emotion,  exclaiming,  *  You  know  this,  and  bear 
witness  to  it  when  I  am  gone!'  ** — Mrg.  Carttr*i 
Letterg  to  Mn,  Montague,  vol.  iii.  p.  284. — 
Eo.] 

*  [Again  the  Editor  is  obliged  to  say,  that  he 
can  see  nothing  more  itrange  or  dark  in  Haw- 
kins's expressions  than  in  Mr.  Boswell'a— «ay, 
than  in  Dr.  Jobnaon*s  own. — ^Eo.] 

'  See  what  be  said  to  Mr.  Makms,  anit^  p. 
274. — ^BoawBXJi. 
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coneetled,  that  like  many  other  good  and 
pious  men,  among  whom  we  may  place  the 
apostle  Paul  upon  his  own  authority,  John- 
lion  was  not  tree  from  propensities  which 
were  ever  "  warring  against  the  law  of  his 
mind," — and  that  in  his  combats  with  them, 
he  was  sometimes  overcome  ^. 

Here  let  the  profane  and  licentious  pause; 
let  them  not  thoughtlessly  say  that  Johnson 
was  an  hyp^eriie^  or  that  his  principles 
were  not  firm,  because  his  practice  was  not 
uniformly  contbrmable  to  wnat  he  professed. 
Let  the  question  be  considered  independr 
ent  of  moral  and  religious  associations;  and 
no  man  wili  deny  tluit  thousands,  in  many 
instances,  act  against  conviction.  Is  a  pro- 
digal, for  example,  an  hypocrite,  when  he 
owns  he  is  satisfied  that  his  extravagance 
will  brinff  him  to  ruin  and  misery?  We 
are  nirehe  believes  iv,  but  immediate  in- 
clination, strengthened  by  indulgence,  pre- 
vails over  that  belief  in  iimuencing  his  con- 
duct Why  then  shall  credit  be  refused  to 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  acknowledge 
their  persuasion  of  moral  and  religious  duty, 
yet  sometimes  fail  of  living  as  it  requires? 
I  heard  Dr.  Johnson  once  observe,  "  There 
is  something  noble  in  publishing  truth, 
though  it  condemns  one's  self  ^."  And  one 
who  said  in  his  presence,  "  he  had  no  no- 
tion of  people  being  in  earnest  in  their  good 
Erofessions,  whose  practice  was  not  suita- 
le  to  them,"  was  thus  reprimanded  by 
him: — ^^  Sir,  are  you  so  grossly  ignorant  of 
human  nature  as  not  to  know  that  a  may  be 
very  sincere  in  good  principles,  without 
having  good  practice 8?  '* 

1  [Surely  Mr.  Boaw«U  might  have  been  forgives 
if  he  had  not  revived  Ihese  stories,  which,  whether 
true  or  fidse  origiBally,  were  near  fifty  yeais  old. 
He  had  already  said  {anie,  vol.  i.  p.  66)  qailc 
enough,  and  perhaps  more  than  be  was  author- 
ised to  ny,  oa  this  topic.  The  reader  wiU  recol- 
lect that  it  has  been  shown  {emte,  vol.  i.  pp.  47. 
66  aod  66,  fi.)  tbsi  the  doration,  and  probably 
the  astensity,  of  Dr.  Johnson's  tntknaey  with 
Savage  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  so,  no 
donbt,  have  been  tlie  nipposed  eoBsequencea  of 
that  intimacy^  The  Editor  does  not  wish  to  enter 
into  more  4letaii  on  this  disagreeable  sntitjeot,  bot 
his  **  regard  for  truth"  obliges  him  to  declare 
him  opioioo,  that  Mr.  Bosweirs  introduction  of  this 
topic,  his  pretended  candonr,  and  hollow  defence, 
were  unwarranted  by  any  evidence,  and  are  the 
most,  indeed  alnioat  the  only,  discreditable  points 
of  has  whole  work. — Ep.] 

*  Joornal  of  a  Tonr  to  the  Hebrides,  vol.  i.  p. 
691.  On  the  same  snbject,  in  his  letter  to  Mra. 
Tlirale,  dated  November  29, 1783,  he  makee  the 
following  JQst  observation:  *' Life,  to  be  worthy 
of  a  rational  being,  most  be  always  in  progression; 
we  ninst  always  purpose  to  do  more  or  better  than 
iu  time  past.  The  mind  is  enlarged  and  elevated 
by  mere  parposet,  though  they  end  as  they  began, 
by  airy  contemplation.  We  compare  and  judge, 
though  we  do  not  practise." — BoawKLX*. 

'  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  247. 
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But  let  no  man  raeovsge  or  sooAe  faio^ 
self  in  "  presumptuous  sin,"  from  kooviflf 
that  Johnson  was  sometimes  hutricd  into 
indulgences  which  he  thought  crifflind.  I 
have  exhibited  this  circumstsoee  u  i  ibtde 
in  so  great  a  character,  both  from  ny  ti- 
ered love  of  truth,  ond  to  show  that  be  wu 
not  so  weakly  scrupulous  ^  u  he  bat  k«i 
represented  bv  those  who  imagioe  ihit  the 
sins,  of  which  a  deep  sense  was  opon  hs 
mind,  were  merely  such  little  venial  Uifh 
as  pouring  milk  into  his  tea  on  Good-Fn- 
day.  His  understanding  will  be  det'ended 
by  mv  statement,  if  hb  consisleacy  of  coo> 
d  net  be  in  some  degree  impaired.  But  whil 
wise  man  would,  for  momentsrv  gratifio 
tions,  deliberately  subject  himself  to  »ufe 
such  uneasiness  as  we  find  was  expenencrd 
by  Johnson,  in  reviewing  liis  coodort  ai 
compared  with  his  notion  of  the  ethicbof 
the  gospel  f  Let  the  following  psiMget  be 
kept  in  remembrance: 

"  O  God,  giver  and  pressrver  of 
all  life,  by  whose  povrer  1  wss  cre- 
ated, and  by  whose  provideoce  1 
am  sustained,  look  down  upon  me  with  trn- 
derness  and  mercy;  grant  diat  I  miv  tst 
have  been  created  to  be  fiuatty  destn^vti; 
that  I  ma^  not  be  preserved  to  add  wickeu^ 
nesB  to  wickedness." 

^  O  Lord,  let  me  not  sink  ioto  total  d^ 
pravity;  look  down  upon  me,  and  re^eor 
me  at  last  from  the  captivity  of  sin." 

*'  Almighty  and  most  mercifol  Fathr, 
tdio  hath  continued  my  hfe  from  >etr  t> 
year,  grant  that  by  longer  life  I  oia;Kfoa)« 
less  desirous  of  sinful  pleasures,  and  nore 
careful  of  eternal  hap|»iieflB." 

*<  Let  not  my  years  be  maltiplied  to  io* 
crease  my  guilt;  but  as  my  sge  ailvuim 
let  me  become  more  purs  in  mv  thougiidi 
more  regular  in  my  deaires,  aod  moie  ob^ 
dient  to  thy  laws.'' 

«  Forgive,  O  meroiful  Loid,  wbaiewrl 
have  done  contrary  to  thy  laws.  Gi«  »* 
such  a  senae  of  my  wickedness  as  mavp'o 

*  [In  one  of  the  manHscrtpto  onmmaaimi^  >! 
Mr.  Andevdon  there  is  a  note,  dated  in  1^  ^ 
which  it  appeara  that  Johnaoo  waa  awart  A«  ^ 
was  sometimea  over  ecrapnJoiM,  for  it  rem*  * 
rsaolotion  **  to  endeavour  to  ooeqaer  tow*''- 
Theae  scruples,  which  have  beaa  so  aaWipf 
expowd  10  the  world,  oagbt  at  Icsat  to  hait  m^ 
lieved  him  from  theae  impntatjooi  vla^  '"' 
Boswell  alone  has  raised  againat  hi0>  Ha  ^ 
not  be  SDpposed  to  have  been  minotetjienf*'* 
about  tr^s  while  habitusUy  gailnr  flf  (^ 
and  the  Editor  must  repeat,  that  the  esm^^ 
sincerity  of  Johnson's  self-coafanboa,  aa^  l^ 
long  period  over  which  they  eiteod»  oagM  *^ 
to  have  sufficed  to  repel  soeh  iBiiBB»tiaBa>  ^ 
it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  Ui.  Bsawifi.  •» 
revivea  thia  antiqoated  scandal,  vraa  wt  *«7  ** 
dignant  with  Mm.  Fiosa  for  telhag  aa  vafr^o^ 
ble  Btory  of  a  momentary  rudeness  •>  ^'  ^*^ 
1  mondeley.    See  antSt  P-  ^l^i  a.— &•] 
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dttce  trae  contrition  and  effectual  repent- 
ance: go  that  when  I  shall  be  called  into 
another  etate,  I  may  be  received  among  the 
•innera  to  whom  aorrow  and  reformation 
have  obtained  i>ardon,  for  Jeans  Christ's 
sake.    Amen." 

Such  was  the  distress  of  mind,  such  the 
penitence  of  Johnson,  in  his  hours  of  pri- 
vacv,  and  in  his  devout  approaches  to  his 
Maker.  His  t tficmly,  therefore,  must  ap- 
pear to  every  candid  mind  unquestionable. 

It  is  of  essential  consequence  to  keep  in 
yiew,  that  there  was  in  this  excellent  man's 
coiuiuct  no  false  principle  of  eommuiation, 
no  deUberate  indulgence  in  sin,  in  consider- 
ation of  a  counterbalance  of  duty.  His  of- 
fending and  his  repenting  were  distinct  and 
separate  ^ :  and  when  we  consider  his  almost 
unexampled  attention  to  truth,  his  inflexi- 
ble integrity,  his  constant  piety,  who  will 
dare  to  "casta  stone  at  him?"  Besides, 
let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  he  cannot  be 
charged  with  any  offence  indicating  badness 
ot  heart,  any  thing  dishonest,  base,  or  ma- 
ligntot:  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
charitaole  in  an  extraordinary  degree:  so 
that  even  in  one  of  his  own  rigid  judgments 
of  himself  (Easter-eve,  1781),  while  he 
says,  '*  I  have  corrected  no  external  habits; " 
he  is  obliged  to  own,  "  I  hope  that  since  my 
last  communion  I  have  advanced,  by  pious 
reflections,  in  my  submission  to  God,  and 
my  benevolence  to  roan." 

I  am  conscious  that  this  is  the  most  difii- 
cult  and  dangerous  part  of  my  biographical 
work,  and  1  cannot  but  be  very  anxious 
concerning  it.  I  trust  that  I  have  got 
through  it,  preserving  at  once  my  regard  to 
truths — ^to  my  friend, — and  to  the  interests 
of  virtue  and  religion.  Nor  can  I  appre- 
hend that  more  harm  can  ensue  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  irregularities  of  Johnson, 
firuarded  as  I  have  stated  it,  than  from  know- 
ing that  Addison  and  Parnell  were  intem- 
perate in  the  use  of  wine;  which  he  himself, 
in  bis  Lives  of  those  celebrated  writers  and 
jiioua  men,  has  not  forborne  to  record  ^. 


'  Dr.  Johnson  related,  with  very  earnest  ap- 
probation, a  story  of  a  gentleman,  who,  in  an  im- 
polse  of  panion,  overcame  the  virtue  of  a  young 
woman.  When  she  said  to  bim,  '*  I  am  afraid 
we  have  done  wrong  I  *'  he  answered,  **  Yes,  we 
have  done  wrong; — for  I  would  not  debauch  her 
mind**' — ^Boswxlx.. 

*  [Sfr.  Bocwell  makes  here  a  poor  and  disin- 

genwroM  defence  for  a  very  grievooa  error.    It  is 

one  thing  to  repeat — as  Dr.  Johnson  did,  hiitori' 

caliy,  what  all  the  world  knew,  and  few  were 

iDclmed  to  blame  seriously — that    Pkmell  and 

Addison  loved  a  cheerful  glntw 

**  Namtur  et  priacl  Catoais 
6epe  mero  caluiaw  virtoa.** 

But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  insinnato  oneself 

into  a  man's  confidence,  to  follow  him  for  twenty 

yean  tike  his  dndow,  to  note  his  words  and  ac- 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  very  mi^ 
nute  detail  of  the  particulars  of  Johnson's 
remaining  days  3,  of  whom  it  was  now  evi- 
dent, that  the  crisis  was  fast  approachingi 
when  he  must  "  die  like  men,  and 
faU  like  one  of  the  princes,"  Yet  it  ^5** 
will  be  instructive,  as  well  as  grati- 
fying to  the  curiosity  of  my  readers,  to  re- 
cord a  few  circumstances,  on  the  authenti- 
city of  which  they  may  perfectly  rely,  aa  I 
have  been  at  the  utmost  pains  to  obtain  an 
accurate  account  of  his  last  illness,  from  the 
best  authority. 

Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Dr.  War- 
ren, and  Dr.  Butter,  physicians,  generously 
attended  him,  without  sccepting  any  fees, 
as  did  Mr.  Cruikshank,  surgeon;  and  all 
that  could  be  done  from  professional  skill  and 
abilitv  was  tried,  to  prolong  a  life  so  truly 
valuable.  He  himself,  indeed,  having,  on 
account  of  his  very  bad  constitution,  been 
perpetually^  applying  himself  to  medical  in- 
quiries, united  his  own  efforts  with  those 
of  the  gentlemen  who  attended  him;  and 
imagining  that  the  dropsical  collection  of 
water  which  oppressed  him  might  be  drawn 
off  by  making  incisions  in  his  bodV|  he, 
with  his  usual  resolute  defiance  or  pain, 
cut  deep,  when  he  thought  that  his  surgeon 
had  done  it  too  tenderly  *. 

About  eight  or  ten  days  before  his  death, 
when  Dr.  Srocklesby  paid  him  his  morning 

tions  like  a  spy,  to  ransack  his  most  secret  papem, 
and  scrutinize  even  his  conscientious  confessions, 
and  then,  with  all  the  sinister  authority  which 
such  a  show  of  friendship  must  confer,  to  accuse 
him  of  low  and  filthy  guUt  tuppoMcd  to  have  been 
committed  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  inform- 
er and  his  calumniated  friend  bad  ever  met,  and 
which,  consequently,  Mr.  BosweD  could  only 
have  bad  from  hearsay  or  from  guess,  and  which 
all  peisooal  testimony  and  all  the  documentary 
evidence  seem  to  disprove.    Surely  Mr.  Boswell's 

Sod  sense,  good  taste,  and  good  feeling,  must 
ve,  on  this  occasion,  fUven  way  under  some 
poweifol  se/^e/tisiofi.— JU).] 

'  [The  particulars  which  Mr.  Boswell*s  absence, 
and  the  jealousy  between  him  and  some  of  John- 
son's other  friends,  prevented  his  h&ng  able  lo 
S've,  the  Editor  is  now  at  liberty  to  supply  firom 
awkins's  work,  as  well  as  from  an  interesting 
journal  of  Mr.  Windham's. — Ed.] 

^  This  bold  experiment  Sir  Jobi  Hawkins  has 
related  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  a  charge 
against  Johnson  of  intentionally  hastening  his  eikd; 
a  charge  so  very  mconsistent  with  his  character 
in  every  respect,  that  it  is  injurious  even  to  refute 
it,  as  Sir  John  has  thought  it  necessarv  to  do.  It 
is  evident,  that  what  Johnson  did  in  hopes  of  re- 
lief indicated  an  extraordinary  eagerness  to  retard 
his  dissolution. — ^Bos weli..  [If  Sir  J .  Hawkins, 
whose  account  the  reader  will  presently  see  (jposf , 
p.  446),  makes  rather  too  much  of  this  singular 
mcident,  surely  Mr.  Boswell  treats  too  lightly  the 
morbid  impatience  which  induced  Dr.  Johnson  to 
take  die  lancet  into  his  own  hand*. — Ep*! 
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visit,  he  seemed  very  low  and  desponding, 
and  said,  *<  I  ha^  been  as  a  dying  man  all 
night."  He  then  emphatically  broke  out 
in  the  worda  of  Shakspeare, 

*'  Canst  thou  not  mbiiter  to  a  mind  diiea«id; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain; 
Andy  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stu/Td  bosom  of  that  perilous  staff, 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?  ** 

Macs,  act  ▼.  sc.  3. 

To  which  Dr.  Brocklesby  readily  answered 
from  the  same  great  poet: 

Therein  the  patient 


«< 


Most  minister  to  himself." 

Johnson  expressed  himself  much  satisfied 
with  the  application. 

On  another  day  afler  this,  when  talking 
on  the  sul^t  of  prayer,  Dr.  Brocklesby 
repeated  from  Juvenal, 

**  Oraodnm  est,  at  nt  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano," 

Sat.  z.  v.  366. 

and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  satire;  bat 
in  running  it  quickly  over,  he  happened,  in 
the  line, 

*'Qai    spatiam  vitn  extremom    inter    manera 
ponat  *," 

to  pronounce  wpremum  for  exiremum;  at 
which  Johnson^s  critical  ear  instantly  took 
offence,  and  discoursing  vehemently  on  the 
unmetrioal  effect  of  such  a  lapse,  he  riiowed 
himself  as  full  as  ever  of  the  ^irit  of  the 
grammarian. 
Having  no  other  relations  &,  it  had  been 

1  [Mr.  Boswell  has  omitted  to  aodce  the  line, 
for  the  sake  of  wbicb  Dr.  Brocklesby  probably  in- 
trodnoed  the  qaotation, 
**  Fortsm  foaee  ■nisBoa  «t  morti$  f errors  tfersulsm/** 

*  The  authoor  in  a  former  page  has  shown  the 
injostice  of  Sir  John  Hawkins's  cbaige  against 
Johnson,  with  re^Mct  to  a  penon  of  the  name  of 
Heelv,  whom  he  has  inaocarately  represented  as 
a  leuilion  of  Johnson's.  See  p.  4S3.  That 
Johnson  was  anxious  to  discover  whether  any  of 
hk  relations  were  living,  is  eyineed  bj  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  written  not  long  before  he  made  his 
wiU: 

**  TO  THB  aSV.  DR.  VYSS,  Iff  X.AMBBTH. 

"Sir, — *'I  am  desiroos  to  know  whether 
Charles  Scrimshaw,  of  Woodseose  (I  think),  in 
your  fiither*s  neighboarhood,  be  now  living;  what 
m  his  condition,  and  where  he  may  be  found.  If 
voa  can  conveniently  make  any  inoniry  about 
nim,  and  can  do  it  without  delay,  it  will  be  an  act 
of  great  kindness  to  me,  he  being  very  nearly  re- 
lated to  me.  I  beg  [yoa]  to  pardon  this  trouble. 
*'  I  am,  sir,  yonr  most  hnmble  servant, 

'*8am.  JoHirsoN.*' 
**Bolt<oart,  Fleet-strsst, 

Not.  28,  1784.** 

In  conformity  to  the  wish  axpreHsd  in  the  pre- 


for  some  time  JohoMn^  intsation  to  nib 
a  liberal  provision  for  his  ftithfal  lertnt, 
Mr.  Francis  Barber,  whom  he  looked  opoe 
as  particularly  under  his  proteetioB,  md 
whom  he  had  all  aking  treated  truly  y  u 
humble  friend.  Having  ssked  Dr.  Brndi* 
lesby  what  would  be  a  proper  anouity  to  a 
favourite  servant,  and  oeing  toswered  tbtt 
it  must  depend  on  the  circuDstioeei  of  tlie 
master;  and  that  in  the  esse  oft  oobknu 
fifty  poimds  a  year  was  consideRd  ai  a 
adequate  reward  for  many  yesm*  fiithfd 
service: — **  Then,"  said  Johnsoa,  "thtll  I 
be  nobtUuimuij  for  I  mean  to  leave  Piuk 
seventy  pounds  a  year,  and  I  denre  yix  to 
tell  him  so.''  It  is  strange,  hoivever,  to 
think,  that  Johnson  was  not  free  fraoi  tJat 
genersl  weakness  of  being  averaftoexeaite 
a  will,  so  that  he  delsyed  it  from  tiae  to 
time;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Sir  iote 
Hawkins's  repeatedly  urging  it|  I  think  its 
probable  that  his  kind  resolotkm  would  Mt 
have  been  fulfilled  '. 

["After  the  deelaratkw  he  bad 
maide  of  his  intention  to  provide  for  ^ 
his  servant  Frank,**  says  air  J.  Haw- 
kins, ^  and  before  his  going  into  the  eon- 
try,  I  had  frequently  pressed  him  toankei 
will,  and  had  eone  so  far  as  to  make  tdnit 
of  one,  with  blanks  for  thensmeioTtbeei- 
ocutors  and  residuary  legatee,  and  dtrcctter 
in  what  manner  it  was  to  be  exeeated  ud 
attested^  but  he  was  cxcecdinglj[  «w«  to 
this  busineas;  and,  while  he  was  In  Derk- 
shire,  I  repeated  my  solidUtioM,  for  tte 
purpose,  by  iettere.  When  Dr.  JohMM 
arrived  in  town,  he  had  done  DOthing miji 
and,  to  what  I  formerly  said,  I  now  tMj 
that  he  had  never  mentioned  the  diapwoi 
the  residue  of  his  estate,  which,  amr  the 
purchase  of  an  annuity  for  Frank,  wwldk| 
something  considerable,  and  that  he  vcm 
do  well  to  bequeath  it  to  his  relatione,  tm 
answer  was,  *  I  care  not  what  1*«^***^ 
the  residue.'  A  few  dave  after,  it  vnem 
that  he  had  executed  the  draft,  the  m^ 
remaining,  with  aU  the  solemnitieaofijg^ 

ceding  letter,  an  inquiry  was  mads,  bst  *•  *^ 
seendanti  of  Chailes  Scrnnshaw  or  of  ka^A 
were  discovered  to  be  living.  Dr.  Vjie  a*^ 
me,  that  Dr.  Johnson  loM  Urn,  «*be  wii  Al^ 
pointed  Ui  the  inffuries  be  had  made  aJhrmfr 
lations.*'  Iliere  is  tfaeielbre  no  V^>^J^ 
ever  tot  supposing  that  ha  was  angiadM  * 
them,  or  neglected  them.— Maloiti.  [^ 
Mr.  Malone*s  condanon  is  rather  too  anafi^ 
his  premiMB  show  that  Dr.  Johasoa  hid  mjH 
and  so  atterly  neglected  these  rel8tifes,tfatf  ««f » 
withm  a  month  of  his  death,  he  secaboot  mi'^ 
iog  after  them,  all  traces  of  thair  evirtaN  ■> 
vanished. — ^En.]  . 

>  [Here  followed  in  a  note  Dr.  i«*«* 
will,  which,  as  well  as  some  sobseqsi^  W^ 
graphs  of  Mr.  BosweU'a  wotk,  tbs  Editor  * 
tianaposed,  for  the  sake  of  what 
better  order.^En.] 
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«UL    I  oottld  get  bin  no  fanhei,  and  thtt, 
for  some  time,  the  matter  reeted. 

"  His  eompltiata  still  increasing)  I  con- 
tinued presaing  him  to  make  a  will;  but  he 
still  procrastinated  that  business.  On  the 
S7th  of  November,  in  the  morning,  I  went 
to  his  house,  with  a  purpose  still  farther  to 
urge  him  not  to  give  occasion,  by  dyin^  in- 
testate, for  litigation  among  his  relations; 
but  finding  that  he  was  gone  to  pass  the 
day  with  Uie  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan,  at  Isling- 
ton, I  followed  him  thither,  and  found  then 
our  old  friend  Mr.  Ryland,  and  Mr.  Hoole. 
Upon  my  Mtting  down,  he  said,  that  the 
prospect  of  the  enange  he  was  about  to  un- 
dsrgo,  and  the  thought  of  meeting  his  Sar 
viottr,  troubled  him,  but  that  he  nad  hope 
that  he  would  not  reject  him.  I  then  be- 
yaa  to  discourse  with  him  about  his  will, 
and  the  provision  for  Frank,  till  he  grew 
angry.  He  told  me  that  he  had  signed  and 
sealed  the  paper  I  led  him;  but  that,  said  I, 
had  blanks  in  it,  which,  as  it  seems,  you 
liave  not  filled  up  with  the  names  of  the  ex- 
ccatdrs.  '  You  should  have  filled  them  up 
yourself,'  answered  he.  I  rei>lied  that  such 
an  act  would  have  looked  as  if  I  meant  to 
prevent  his  choice  of  a  fitter  person.  <  Sir,' 
aaid  he,  *  these  minor  virtues  are  not  to  be 
exercised  in  matters  of  such  importance  as 
this.'  At  length,  he  said,  that  on  his  re- 
turn home  he  would  send  for  a  clerk,  and 
dictate  a  will  to  him.  Tou  will  then,  said  I, 
be  inMs  eoniiHi;  rather  do  it  now.  With 
Mr.  Strahan's  permission  I  will  be  his  guest 
at  dinner;  and,  if  Mr.  Hoole  will  please  to 
hold  the  pen,  I  will,  in  a  few  words,  make 
such  a  disposition  of  your  estate  as  you 
ahall  direct.'  To  this  he  assented;  but 
aucb  a  paroxysm  of  the  asthma  seized 
him  as  prevented  our  going  on.  As 
the  fire  burned  up  hefoundnimself  relieved, 
aiid  grew  cheerlul.  <  The  fit,'  said  he  *  was 
very  sharp;  but  I  am  now  easv.'  After  I 
hacl  dictated  a  few  lines,  I  told  him  that  the 
ancient  form  of  wills  contained  a  profession 
of  the  fsith  of  the  testator;  and  that  he  be- 
ing a  man  of  eminence  for  learning  and 
parts,  it  would  aflford  an  illustrious  example, 
and  well  become  him,  to  make  such  an  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  his  belief  as  might  obvi- 
ate all  suspicions  that  he  was  any  other 
than  a  Christian.  He  thanked  me  for  the 
faint,  and,  calling  for  paper,  wrote  on  a  slip, 
that  I  had  in  my  hand  and  gave  him,  the 
following  words: — *  I  humbly  commit  to  the 
Infinite  and  eternal  goodness  of  Almigh- 
ty God  my  soul  poUutS  with  many  sins;  but, 
aa  I  hope,  purined  by  repentance,  and  re- 
deemed, as  I  trust,  by  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  1 ;'  and,  returning  it  to  me,  said, 
*  This  I  cinnmit  to  your  custody.' 

'  [The  will  of  the  other  great  Inminaiy  of  that 
age.  Mr.  Barke,  is  thronghoat  etrikingly  eharae- 


"  Upon  my  odliag  oa  him  for  direetiona 
to  proceed,  he  told  me  that  his  father,  in 
the  course  of  his  trade  of  a  bookseller,  had 
become  bankrupt,  and  that  Mr.  William 
Innys  had  assisted  him  with  money  or  cred- 
it to  continue  his  business-^'  This,'  said  he, 
'  I  consider  as  an  obligation  on  noe  to  be 
grateAil  to  his  descendants,  and  I  therefore 
mean  to  give  200/.  to  his  representative.^ 
He  then  meditated  a  devise  of  his  house  at 
Lichfiekl  to  the  corporation  of  that  eitv  for 
a  charitable  use;  but,  it  being  freehold,  he 
said,  <  I  cannot  Uve  a  twelvemonth,  and  the 
last  statute  of  mortmain  stands  in  the  wa^: 
I  must,  therefore,  think  of  some  other  dis 
position  of  it'  His  next  consideration  was  a 
provision  for  Frank,  concerning  the  amount 
whereof  I  found  he  had  been  consulting  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  to  whom  he  had  put  this  ques- 
tion, <  What  would  be  a  proper  annuity  to 
bequeath  to  a  favourite  servant? '  The 
doctor  answered  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  master  were  the  truest  measure,  and 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  nobleman,  60i.  a  year 
was  deemed  an  adequate  reward  for  many 
years'  faithful  service.  <  Then  ahall  I,'  said ' 
Johnson,  <  be  noiiHssimu$;  for  I  mean  to 
leave  Frank  701.  a  year,  and  I  desire  you  lo 
tell  him  so. '  A  nd  now,  at  the  making  of  the 
will,  a  devise,  equivalent  to  such  a  provi- 
sion, was  therein  inserted.  The  residue  of 
his  estate  and  effects,  which  took  in,  though 
he  intended  it  not,  the  house  at  LichfieM, 
he  bequeathed  to  his  executors,  in  trust 
for  a  religious  association,  which  it  is  need- 
less to  describe. 

"  Having  executed  the  will  with  the  ne- 
cessary formalities,  he  would  have  come 
home,  but  being  pressed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Strahan  to  stay,  ne  consented,  and  we  all 
dined  together.  Towards  the  evening  he 
grew  cheerful,  and  I  having  promised  to 
take  him  in  my  coach,  Mr.  Strahan  and  Mr. 
Ryl&nd  would  accompany  him  home.  In 
the  way  thither  he  appeared  much  at  ease, 
and  told  stories.  At  eight  I  set  him  down, 
and  Mr.  Strahan  and  Mr.  Rvland  betook 
themselves  to  their  respective  homes."] 

The  consideration  of  numerous  papen 
of  which  he  was  possessed  seems  to  have 
struck  Johnson's  mind  with  a  sudden  anxi- 
ety, and  as  they  were  in  great  confusion,  it 
is  much  to  be  lamented  that  he  had  not  in- 
trusted some  fsithful  and  discreet  person 
with  the  care  and  selection  of  them;  instead 
of  which  he,  in  a  precipitate  manner,  burnt 

teristick,  and  was  no  doubt  chiefly  drawn  np  bv 
himself.  Thoee  who  reveie  his  memory  will 
read  with  ■atisfaeCion  the  opening  declaration. 
**  First,  according  to  the  ancient,  g<x>d,  and  land- 
able  custom,  of  which  my  heart  and  under' 
gfanding  recof^ize  the  proprUty,  I  beqneath 
my  iool  to  God,  hoping  for  hk  merey  thnmgh  lbs 
only  merits  of  car  I  ord  and  Saviour  JsaisCfanBt** 
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larg^e  masses  of  them,  with  little  rmrd,  as  I 
apprehend,  to  discriminatioii.  Not  that  I 
suppose  we  have  thus  heen  deprived  of  any 
compositions  which  he  had  ever  intended 
for  tne  publick  eye;  but  from  what  escaped 
the  flames  I  judge  that  many^  curious  circum- 
stances, relating  both  to  himself  and  other 
literary  characters,  have  perished. 

Two  very  valuable  articles,  I  am  sure,  we 
have  lost,  which  were  two  quarto  volumes  ^, 
containins:  a  full,  fair,  and  most  particular 
account  of  his  own  life,  from  his  earliest  re- 
collection. I  owned  to  him,  that  having 
accidentally  seen  them,  I  had  read  a  great 
deal  in  them;  and  apologising  for  the  liber- 
ty I  had  taken,  asked  him  if  I  could  help  it. 
He  placidly  answered,  "  Why,  sir,  I  do  not 
think  you  could  have  helped  i t. "  I  said  that 
I  had,  for  once  in  my  life,  felt  half  an  incli- 
nation to  commit  thefl.  It  had  come  into 
my  mind  to  carry  off  those  two  volumes, 
and  never  see  him  more.  Upon  my  inquir- 
ing how  this  would  have  affected  him, 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  ''  I  believe  I  should  have 
gone  mad  s." 

>  [There  can  be  little  donbt  that  these  two 
quarto  volnmeB  were  of  the  lame  kind  as,  if  they 
were  not  actnally  transeriptg  of,  the  various  little 
diaries  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Strahan 
and  others;  the  strong  expression,  that  he  would 
have  "  gone  mad  "  had  they  been  purloined,  con- 
firms the  Editor's  belief,  that  Dr.  Johnson  never 
could  have  intended  that  these  diaries  should  have 
been  published.  The  Editor  is  confident  that  they 
were  given  to  Dr.  Strahan  inadvertently,  Johnson 
meaning  to  give  the  prayers  alone,  and  he  sus- 
pects that  it  was  by  accident  only  they  escaped 
destruction  on  the  1st  December. — ^Ed.] 

'  One  of  these  volumes.  Sir  John  Hawkins  in*- 
fonna  as,  he  put  into  his  pocket;  for  which  the 
excuse  he  states  is,  that  he  meant  to  preserve  it 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  pereon  whom  he 
describes  so  as  to  make  it  sufficiently  clear  who  is 
meant  [Mr.  George  Steevens]:  **  having  strong 
reasons,'*  said  he,  *'  to  suapect  that  this  man  migiS 
find  and  make  an  ill  use  of  the  book."  Why  Sir 
John  should  suppose  that  the  gentleman  alluded 
to  would  act  in  this  manner,  he  has  not  thought 
fit  to  explain.  But  what  he  did  was  not  approved 
of  by  Johnson;  who,  upon  being  acquainted  of  it 
without  delay  by  a  friend,  expretsed  great  indig- 
aation,  and  waxinly  insisted  on  the  book  being  de- 
livered op;  and,  anerwaids,  in  the  supposition  of 
bis  missing  it,  without  knowing  by  whom  it  had 
been  laken,  he  said,  '*  Sir,  I  should  have  gone 
out  of  the  world  distrusting  half  mankind.**  Sir 
John  next  day  wrote  a  letter  to  Johnson,  assign- 
ing reasons  for  his  conduct;  upon  which  Johnson 
olMerved  to  Mr.  Langton,  **  Bishop  Sanderson 
could  not  have  dictated  a  better  letter,  I  couki 
almost  say.  Melius  est  sic  penihUsse  quam 
nan  errdsse.  *  *  The  agitation  into  which  Johnson 
was  thrown  by  this  incident  probably  made  him 
hastily  bum  those  precious  records  which  must 
ever  be  r<^retted. — ^Bosw£x«l.  [We  shall  see 
presently,  in  Hawkins's  diary  (Itf  and  5th  De- 
oember),  more  on  the  subject:  but  it  is  not  eer- 


Dnring  his  last  illaesB  Johnsoo  experi- 
enced the  steady  and  kind  attachment  €^ 
his  numerous  friends.  Mr.  Hoole  has  drawn 
up  a  narrative  3  of  what  passed  in  the  viats 
which  he  paid  him  during  that  time,  from 
the  10th  of  November  to  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, the  day  of  his  death,  induaive,  and 
has  favoured  me  with  a  perusal  of  it,  with 
permission  to  make  extracts,  which  I  have 
done. 

Nobody  was  more  attentive  to  him  thaa 
Mr.  Langton  4,  to  whom  he  tenderly  said, 
Te  ieneam  nutrient  defieiente  manm.  And 
I  think  it  highly  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, that  his  important  occupations  as  a 
active  statesman  did  not  prevent  him  fran 
paying  assiduous  respect  to  the  dying  si^ 
whom  he  revered. 

Mr.  Langton  informs  me,  that  *'  one  day 
he  found  IVfr.  Burke  and  four  or  five  moie 
friends  sitting  with  Johnson.  Mr.  Burke 
said  to  him,  *  I  am  afraid,  mr,  snich  a  nuni- 
her  of  us  may  be  oppressive  to  you.^ — *  No, 
sir,'  said  Johnson,  <  it  is  not  so;  and  I  mast 
be  in  a  wretched  state  indeed  when  yoor 
company  would  not  be  a  delight  to  me.' 
Mr.  Burke,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  expreasire 
of  being  very  tenderly  affected,  ref^ied, 
'  My  dear  sir,  you  have  alwi^  bc^ea  too 
good  to  me.'  Immediately  anerwaids  be 
went  away.  This  was  the  fast  circumstasee 
in  the  acquaintance  of  these  two  emiaeat 
men  5." 


tain  that  the  volume  which  Hawkina  took 

one  of  these  two  quartos;  and  it  u  certain  that  a 

destruction  of  papers  took  place  a  day  or  two  b^ 

fore  that  event.     Johnson  had  really 

for  "  distrusting  mankind,*'  when,  of  two 

friends,  he  found  one  half-iDcUaed  to 

a  theft,  and  another  more  than  faalf-coomnl^f 

Biahop  Sanderson  is  referred  to,  becaaae  ke 

an  eminent  easnist,  and  treated  of  cases  of  esa- 

science. — En.] 

'  [Thia  journal  has  been  since  printed  at  leaglh 
in  the  European  Magazine  for  Septeoibcr,  1^§. 
As  it  could  not  be  introduced  in  tkua  phre  wi&oat 
dislocating  Mr.  BoswelPa  extiacta  aiMl  wholly  de- 
ranging his  namtive,  the  Editor  haathoogfaiitbrt- 
ter  to  reserve  it  for  the  Appendix.  It  wll  be  nod 
with  interest — ^£d.] 

*  Mr.  Langton,  whose  name  oo  often  ocens  in 
these  yolumes,  survived  Johnson  sevenJ  jssis. 
He  died  at  Southampton,  December  18,  IS01, 
aged  sixty-five. — ^M a  lone. 

*  [About  the  same  time,  death  vniMiew  frooa 
the  world  Mr.  Burke's  old  acquaiatuiee,  I>r. 
Johnson,  from  whom,  in  the  viciasitadcB  of  twc»- 
ty-eeven  yeara,  no  esbangement  occiuied  taietiwr 
cept  their  mutual  admiration  and  regard.  He 
followed  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  grave  as  a  meeiBcr, 
and  in  contemplating  his  character,  applied  la  it  a 
fine  passage  from  Ck;evo,  which  might 
suit  bis  own:  **  Inteotura  enim  animnm  qaai 
cum  habebat,  nee  langnesceoa  anccvmbebst 
ectnti.'*  When  some  one  censored 
general  radeness  in  society,  he  replied  with 
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The  following^  particuUrs  of  his  conversa- 
tion within  a  few  days  of  his  death  I  give 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  John  Nichols: 

Niehok  "  ^^  **'^'  ^*^  *^*  Parliamentaiy 
'  Debates  were  the  only  part  of  his 
writings  which  then  gave  him  any  compunc- 
tion :  but  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  them  he 
had  no  conception  he  was  imposing  upon 
the  world »  tnough  they  were  frequently 
written  from  very  slender  materials,  and  of- 
ten from  none  at  all, — the  mere  coinage  of 
his  own  imagination.  He  never  wrote  any 
part  of  his  works  with  equal  velocity. 
Three  columns  of  the  magazine  in  an  hour 
was  no  uncommon  effort,  which  was  faster 
than  most  persons  could  have  transcribed 
that  quantitjr. 

*'  or  his  friend  Cave  he  always  spoke  with 
great  affection.  '  Yet,'  said  he,  *  Gave  (who 
never  looked  out  of  his  window  but  with  a 
view  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine)  was  a 
penurious  paymaster;  he  would  contract  for 
lines  by  the  hundred,  and  expect  the  long 
hundred:  but  he  was  a  good  man,  and  al- 
ways delighted  to  have  his  friends  at  his 
table.' 

**  When  ulking  of  a  regular  edition  of 
his  own  works,  he  said,  that  he  had  power 
(from  the  booksellers)  to  print  such  an  edi- 
tion, if  his  health  admitted  it;  but  had  no 
power  to  assign  over  any  edition,  unless  he 
coald  add  notes,  and  so  alter  them  as  to 
make  them  new  works;  which  his  state  of 
health  forbade  him  to  think  of.  <  I  may 
possibly  live,'  said  he,  '  or  rather  breathe, 
three  days,  or  perhaps  three  weeks;  but 
find  myself  daily  and  gradually  weaker.' 

**  He  said  at  another  time,  three  or  four 
days  only  before  his  death,  speaking  of  the 
little  fear  he  had  of  undergomg  a  cnirurgi- 
cal  operation,  *  I  would  give  one  of  these 
legs  for  a  vear  more  of  life,  I  mean  of  com- 
fortable lije,  not  such  as  that  which  I  now 
Buffer; ' — and  lamented  much  his  inability 
to  read  during  his  hours  of  restlessness.  '  I 
used  formerly,'  he  added,  *  when  sleepless 
in  bed,  to  read  like  a  Turk,* 

**  Whilst  confined  by  his  last  illness,  it 
was  his  regular  practice  to  have  the  church 
service  reiui  to  him  by  some  attentive  and 
friendlv  divine.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hoole  per- 
ibnned  this  kind  office  in  my  presence  for 
the  last  time,  when,  by  his  own  desire,  no 
more  than  the  litany  was  resd;  in  which  his 
responses  were  in  the  deep  and  sonorous 
voice  which  Mr.  Boswell  has  occasionally 

connderation  aod  tnzth,  "  It  is  well,  when  a  man 
comes  to  die,  if  be  has  nothing  worse  to  accuse 
btmself  of  than  some  hanhness  in  converaation." 
He  often  remarked,  that  Johnson  was  greater  in 
disconrse  than  even  in  writing,  and  that  Boswell 'a 
Life  was  the  best  record  of  bis  powers.  In  1790 
be  was  one  of  the  committee  formed  to  erect  a 
atatne  to  bis  memory. — Prior*8  Ltfe  of  Burke, 
voL  i.  p.  464. — ^En.] 


noticed,  and  with  the  most  profound  devo* 
tion  that  can  be  imagined.  His  hearing 
not  being  quite  perfect,  he  more  than  once 
interrupted  Mr.  Hoole  with,  <  Louder,  my 
dear  sir,  louder,  I  entreat  you,  or  you  pray 
in  vain  I ' — and,  when  the  service  was  end- 
ed, he,  with  great  earnestness,  turned  round 
to  an  excellent  lady  who  was  present,  say- 
ing, '  I  thank  you,  madam,  very  heartily, 
for  your  kindness  in  joining  me  in  this  sol- 
emn exercise.  Live  well,  I  conjure  you; 
and  you  will  not  feel  the  compunction  at 
the  last  which  I  now  feel  i.'  So  truly  hum- 
ble were  the  thoughts  which  this  great  and 
good  man  entertained  of  his  own  approaches 
to  religious  perfection. 

''  He  was  earnestly  invited  to  publish  a 
volume  of  Deisoiiondl  Exercises;  but  this 
(though  he  listened  to  the  proposal  with 
much  coinplacency,  and  a  lar^e  sum  of  mou- 
e^  was  ofiered  for  it)  he  decuued,  from  mo- 
tives of  the  sincerest  modesty. 

"  He  seriously  entertained  the  thought  of 
translating  Thuanus.  He  oflen  talked  to 
me  on  the  subject;  and  once,  in  particular, 
when  I  was  rather  wishing  that  he  would 
favour  the  world,  and  gratify  his  sovereign, 
by  a  Life  of  Spencer  (which  he  said  that  he 
would  readily  have  done  had  he  been  able 
to  obtain  any  new  materials  for  the  pur- 
pose), he  added,  '  I  have  been  thinking 
again,  sir,  of  Thuanus:  it  would  not  be  the 
laborious  task  which  you  have  supposed  it. 
I  should  have  no  trouble  but  that  of  dicta- 
tion, which  would  be  performed  as  speedily 
as  an  amanuensis  could  write.' " 

On  the  same  undoubted  authority  ^  I  give 
a  few  articles  which  should  have  been  in- 
serted in  chronological  order,  but  which, 
now  that  they  are  before  me,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  omit: 

<'  Among  the  early  associates  of  Johnson, 
at  St.  John's  Gate,  was  Samuel  Boyse,  well 
known  by  his  ingenious  productions;  and 
not  less  noted  for  his  imprudence  3.     It  was 

1  [There  is  a  slight  error  in  Mr.  Nicholses  ac- 
count, as  appears  by  the  following  commnnication 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoole  himself,  now  rector  of 
Poplar:  *'  My  mother  was  with  as  when  I  reed 
prayers  to  Dr.  Johnson,  on  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 8th;  bat  not  for  the  last  time,  as  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Nichols,  for  I  attended  him  again  on  Friday, 
the  10th.  I  most  here  mention  an  incident  which 
shows  how  ready  Jc^mson  was  to  make  amends 
for  any  little  incivility.  When  I  called  upon  him, 
the  morning  after  he  had  pressed  me  rather  rough- 
ly to  read  louder,  he  said,  *  I  was  peevish  yes- 
terday; you  most  forgive  me:  when  yon  are  as 
old  and  as  sick  as  I  am,  perhaps  yon  may  be  peev- 
ish toa"  I  have  heard  him  make  many  apolo- 
gies of  this  kind.'* — Ed.] 

'  [This,  and  the  few  next  paragraphs,  were  in 
a  note  in  former  editions. — ^Ed.] 

'  [See  ante,  p.  836.  Sir  J.  Hawkins  has  pre- 
served the  following  tragi-comic  petition,  address. 
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not  mmraal  for  Boyae  to  be  a  evrtomer  to 
the  pawnbroker.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, Dr.  Johnson  collected  a  snm  of  mon- 
ey to  redeem  his  friend's  clothes,  which  in 
two  da3rs  after  were  pawned  agfain.  '•  The 
sum,'  said  Johnson,  *  was  collected  by  six* 
pences,  at  a  time  when  to  me  sixpence  was 
a  serious  consideration.' 

"Speaking  one  day  of  a  person ^  for 
whom  he  haS  a  real  friendship,  but  in  whom 
vanity  was  somewhat  too  predominant,  he 
observed,  that  <  Kelly  was  so  fond  of  dis- 
playing on  his  sideboard  the  plate  which  he 
possessed,  that  he  added  to  it  his  spurs. 
For  my  part,'  said  he,  <  I  never  was  master 
of  a  pair  of  spurs,  but  once;  and  they  are 
now  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  By  the 
carelessness  of  Boswell's  servant,  they  were 
dropped  from  the  end  of  the  boat,  on  our 
return  from  the  Isle  of  Sky  «.' " 

The  late  Reverend  Mr.  Samuel  Babcock  > 
havinff  been  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson  by 
Mr.  Nichols,  some  years  before  his  death, 
thus  expressMsd  himself  in  a  letter  to  that 
gentleman: 

*<  How  much  I  am  obliged  to  yon  for  the 
favour  yon  did  me  in  introducing  me  to  Dr. 
Johnson!  Tanium  vidi  Virguium.  But 
to  have  seen  him,  and  to  have  received  a 
testimony  of  respect  from  him,  was  enough. 
I  recollect  all  tne  con  versa  tion^  and  shall 

■ — ' —  f 

■ed  by  Boyie,  from  a  sponging-hoiue,  to  Cave, 
the  printer,  in  1742. 


nefver  foigetone 
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IHMSBIPTIOV  FOB  IT.  LASABUi*!  OAVI. 

**  Hodie,  tarte  onlo  miiniiiOt 
Bine  pane,  sine  nammo ) 
Sorte  potitin  lufeate, 
Scribe  ttU  dolene  moBSle. 
Feme,  bile,  tomei  Jeenr : 
UriMine,  mitte  opem,  precorj 
Tibi  enlm  cor  humennm 
Non  a  malto  alienum  x 
MUil  mens  nee  male  grmto, 
Pro  a  te  fkYore  dato. 


"  Bs  fehenna  debitoria, 
'*  Vo^  demo  epongiatorla." 


•*  ALCjroa.** 


Whea  Beyie's  wife  died,  thii  strange  man  put 
hie  lap-dog  into  moorning  by  tying  a  black  riband 
round  his  neek,  and  so  carried  the  dog  about  b 
his  arms  to  shew  his  taste  and  sensibility.  See 
Hawkins,  p.  169.->Ed.] 

'  [Hogh  Kelly,  the  dramatic  antboor,  who  died 
In  GoDgfa-«]«are  in  1777,  ttt.  3S.  Kelly's  fint 
introdaction  to  Johnson  was  not  likely  to  haTo 
pleased  a  penon  of*'  predommant  vanity. '*  Af- 
ter haying  sat  a  short  time,  he  got  np  to  take  his 
leaye,  saying,  that  he  feared  a  longer  vitit  might 
be  troublesome.  *'  Not  in  the  least,  sir.*'  John- 
son is  said  to  have  replied,  *<  I  had  forgotten  that 
yon  were  in  the  room.*' — Eo.] 

«  [Ante^  vol.  L  p.  »77.— Ed.] 

'  [Chiefly  known  as  a  Monthly  Reviewer,  and 
for  a  controverey  with  Dr.  Priestley,  whose  friend 
and  admirer  he  bad  previonsly  been.  He  had  been 
bred  a  dissenter,  bat  conformed  to  the  established 
church,  and  was  oidained  in  1787.  He  died  soon 
after,  in  May,  1788,  et.  41. — ^Ed.] 


ing  of  Dr»  P«««^  4,  (whose  writing  I  mw, 
he  estimated  st  a  low  rale,)  hesud/Vpo 
have  proved  him  as  defieient  in  proiity  ii 
he  is  in  learnin?.*  I  ealled  him  an '  Jnd/z- 
MkoloT ;  *  but  he  was  not  williof  to  il)r<w 
him  a  claim  even  to  that  merit  He  »ii), 
*  that  he  borrowed  from  those  who  bad 
been  borrowers  tbenselves,  and  did  vn 
know  that  the  mistakes  he  adopted  had  bef n 
answered  by  others.'  I  oAen  thiok  of  oor 
short,  but  precious  visit,  to  thk  great  mat. 
I  shall  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  an  wr*  io  a; 
life." 

It  is  to  the  mntval  credit  of  JoIuuod  nsk 
divines  of  diflerent  comnttnioos,  thit  al- 
though he  was  a  steady  church  of  Eof^laod 
man,  there  was,  nevertheless,  much  v^ 
able  intercourse  between  hira  and  then. 
Let  me  particniarhr  name  tlie  late  Mr.  U 
Trobe  *,  and  Mr.  Mutton,  of  the  Mon^iiB 

*  [Priestley.— Ed.] 

*  [The  son  of  Mr.  La  Trobe  has  psbUMJ  (a 
the  Christian  Observer  for  Jaaaary,  1819),  **> 
order,"  as  be  says,  "  that  the  tradition  any  bK 
be  lost,'*  a  corroboration  oTssme  iemsHB.vkick 
appeared  ia  that  wofk  for  the  Odobtr  ud  .W 
vember  pracedtng,  on  the  last  daji  if  t^'Mi- 
aon.  Mr.  La  Trobe'a  atateansnt  umk^rn  fis  a 
it  |oes,  to  confirm  the  opinion  alresdj,  'tn^f^ 
nnivenally  antertaioed,  tbat  Jobaioa*tdntk«a 
tmly  christian.  Bvt  Mr.  La  Tiobs  M  \Kk  to 
tell,  and  of  that  little  adbiisnalely  tbi  p» 
nent  facts  are  indisputably  enooso»  M**  ^ 
Trobe  states  that  *«  Dr.  Jehmoo  hid  doriag  b 
last  illness  sent  tyery  dav  to  know  wbes  U  ^ 
ther,  who  was  then  oot  of  town,  woald  esoitK^ 
The  moment  be  arrived  he  west  to  tbs  D«car'i 
boose,  bat  found  him  ^eechlesi,  ihosgh  »^ 
Mr.  La  Trobe  addressed  to  him  tons  nh^ 
exhortation,  which  Johnson  showed  by  pMt 
his  hand  and  other  signs,  that  be  nndnrtMi^  <■ 
was  thankful  for.  Ife  expired  the  next  wf^ 
and  Mr.  La  Trobe  always  regretted  sol  ^^% 
been  able  to  attend  Dr.  Johnmn  loooer,  acrtf^ 
to  his  wish. '  *  'Hie  reader  wilt  see  tbt  the  sfi^ 
ence  suggested  by  this  statement  ii,  ttai  ^• 
Johnson  wished  for  the  spiritaal  aMStues  4  ^ 
La  Trobe,  in  addition  (or  il  mi^ht  ercn  bt  irf^ 
red,  in  preftrenct)  to  that  of  ha  nssr  iW  *J 
fnends,  Mr.  Hoole  and  Dr.  Strahaa,  d«f|TM«  |[ 
the  established  ehureh.  Now  the  fas  4^" 
case  eosentiallyeontradtetMr.  UTwhsi**^ 
and  any  inferences  which  might  bs  Wa* 
from  it.  Doctor  Jobnsoa,  as  wiU  bs  M*  ■"* 
DiarUi  of  Sir  J.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  WaiRsa- 
was  not  gpeechlesB  the  day  before  hit  ^"^^ 
did  he  die  next  morning  (which  sesns  w^i^ 
as  the  reason  why  BIr.  La  Trobe's  till  «^  "* 
repeated),  but  in  the  evening.  And,  vl»** 
quite  conclusive,  it  appears  (torn  Mr.  Hook'*  i*^ 
ory,  that  Mr.  La  Trobe's  visit  to  Dr.  J<*«**: 
residence  (and  his  son  admita  there  wm  b»***^' 
took  place  about  eleven  o^doek  b  ibe  d*^ 
of  the  10th,  three  days  before  Dr.  i«>»*' 
death;  that  Mr,  La Tlobc  <W  iw* *«» «"'•* 
and  that  it  wsji  in  the  eoone  of  that  t«7  ***' 
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profeauoiL    His  intimacy  with  the  English 
Denedictines  at  Paris  has  been  mentioned; 
and  as  an  addilional  prcx>f  of  the  charity  in 
which  he  lived  with  good  men  of  the  Rom- 
ish church,  I  am  happy  in  this  opportunity 
of  recording  his  friendship  with  the  Rever- 
end Thomas  Hussey,  D.  D.  i,  his  catholick 
majesty's  chaplain  of  embassy  at  the  court 
of  London,  that  very  respectable  man,  emi- 
nent not  only  for  his  powerful  eloquence  as 
a  preacher,  but  for  his  various  abilities  and 
acquisitions.    Nay,  though  Johnson  loved 
a  Presbyterian  the  least  of  all,  this  did  not 
prevent  his  having  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
social  c-onnexion  with  the  Reverend  Dr. 
James  Fordyce,  who,  since  his  death,  hath 
gratefully  celebrated  him  in  a  warm  strain 
of  devotional  compoaition. 

Amidst  the  melancholy  clouds  which 
hung  over  the  dying  Johnson,  bis  charao- 
teristical  manner  showed  itseli*  on  different 
occasions. 

When  Dr.  Warren,  in  hia  usual  style, 
hoped  that  he  was  better,  his  answer  was, 
"No,  sir^  you  cannot  conceive  with  what 
acceleration  I  advance  towarda  death." 

A  man  whom  he  had  never  seen  before 
was  employed  one  night  to  ait  up  with  him. 
Being  asked  next  morning  how  he  liked  his 
attendant,  his  answer  was,  "  Not  at  all,  sir: 
the  fellow's  an  idiot;  he  is  as  awkward  as  a 
tornspit  when  first  put  into  the  wheel,  and 
as  sleepy  as  a  dormouse." 

H!e  repeated  with  great  spirit  a  poem, 
consisting  of  several  stanzas,  in  four  lines, 
in  alternate  rhyme,  which  he  said  he  had 
composed  some  years  before  3,  on  occasion 
of  a  rich,  extravagant  young  gentleman's 
coming  of  age  3;  saying  he  had  never  re- 
peated it  but  once  since  he  composed  it,  and 
had  given  but  one  copy  of  it.  That  copy 
was  given  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  now  Piozzi,  who 
has  published  it  in  a  book  which  she  enti- 
tles **  British  Synonyma"  but  which  is  tru- 

Mr.  Hoole  read  prayen  to  hjm  and  a  imall  con- 
fTfgation  of  friends.  So  little  cau  anecdoteg  at 
end  hand  be  tniated. — ^Eo.] 

*  [No  doabt  the  gentleman  who  m  so  conspic- 

iw    10  Mr.  CuoiMfland's  Memoin.    He  was 

bsecjnentlT  fint  master  of  the  Roman  Catholk: 

liege  at  Maynooth,  and  titular  bishop  of  Wa- 

teffbrd,  in  Ireland,  in  which  latter  capacity  he 
published,  in  1797,  a  pastoral  charge,  which  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  of  observation. — £d.] 

*  fa  1780.    See  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  dated 
Augiist  8lb,  1780.    «  Yon  have  heard  in  the  pa- 
bow  [Lade]  is  eome  to  age  :  I  have  enclo- 
a.  shoit  song  of  congrataiatioo,  which  yon 

not  show  to  any  body.  It  is  odd  that  it 
■hould  come  into  any  body's  head.  1  hope  yoa 
wrUl  read  it  with  candour;  it  is,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  aiithQinr*s  fint  essays  in  that  way  of  writing, 
and  a  becixmer  is  always  to  be  treated  with  ten- 
iiiwu  "•— MALoyn. 

*  £8ir  John  Lade.    See  anttp  p.  110.— En.] 


ly  a  collectkak  of  entertaining  remarin  and 
stories,  no  matter  whether  accurate  or  not. 
Being  a  piece  of  exquisite  satire,  conveyed 
in  a  strain  of  pointed  vivacity  and  humour, 
and  in  a  manner  of  which  no  other  instance 
is  to  be  found  in  Johnson^  writings,  I  shall 
here  insert  it. 


« 


Lon^-expected  one-and-twenty, 
Lmg'riog  year,  at  length  is  flown 

Pride  and  pleasure,  pomp  and  plenty. 
Great  [Sir  John],  are  now  your  own. 

"  Loosen'd  fiom  the  minor's  tether. 
Free  to  mortgage  or  to  sell. 
Wild  as  wind,  and  light  as  feather, 
BmI  the  sons  of  thnft  fareweli. 

**  Call  the  Betseys,  Kates,  and  Jennies, 
All  the  names  that  banish  care; 
Lavish  of  your  graodsire^s  guineas. 
Show  the  spirit  of  an  heir. 

*'  AH  that  prey  on  vice  and  folly 
Joy  to  see  their  qnarry  fly: 
There  the  gamester,  light  and  jolly. 
There  the  lender,  grave  and  sly. 

"  Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wander, 
Let  it  wander  as  it  will; 
Call  the  jockey,  call  the  pander. 
Bid  them  eome  and  take  their  fill. 

**  When  the  bonny  blade  carouses. 
Pockets  full,  and  spirits  high — 
What  are  acres  ?  what  are  houses  ? 
Only  dirt,  or  wet  or  dry. 

**  Should  the  guardian  firiend  or  mother 
Tell  the  woes  of  wilful  waste: 
Scorn  their  counsels,  scorn  then  pother. 
You  can  hang  or  drown  at  last.'* 

As  he  opened  a  note  which  his  servant 
brought  to  him,  he  said,  "  An  odd  thought 
strikes  me: — we  shall  receive  no  letters  in 
the  grave  ^.'* 

He  requested  three  things  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds: — To  forgive  him  thirty  pounds 
which  he  had  borrowed  of  him; — ^to  read 
the  Bible; — and  never  to  use  his  pencil  on  a 
Sunday.    Sir  Joshua  readily  acquiesced. 

Indeed  he  showed  the  greatest  anxiety  for 
the  religious  improvement  of  his  friends,  to 
whom  he  discoursed  of  its  infinite  conse- 
quence. He  begged  of  Mr.  Hoole  to  think 
of  what  he  had  said,  and  to  commit  it  to 
writing;  and,  upon  being  afterwards  assured 
that  this  was  done,  pressed  his  hands,  and 
in  an  earnest  tone  thanked  him.  Dr. 
Brocklesby  having  attended  him  with  the 
utmost  assiduity  and  kindness  as  his  physi- 


*  [Thoughts  of  the  same  class  had  greedy 
struck  Jeremy  Taylor: — "  What  servants  shall  wo 
have  to  wait  on  ns  in  the  grave  ?  What  firiends  to 
visit  us  ?  What  officious  people  to  cleanse  away 
the  moist  and  unwholesome  dond  reflected  on 
our  faces  firom  the  aides  of  the  weepii^  vaaltSs 
which  are  the  longest  weepers  at  oar  funeral !  "— 
Holy  Vying,  chap.  i.  $  2. — ^En.] 
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cian  and  friend,  he  was  ueculiarly  desirous 
that  this  gentleman  shonid  not  entertain  any 
loose  speculative  notions,  but  he  confirmed 
in  the  truths  Of  Christianity^,  and  insisted 
on  his  writing  down  in  his  presence,  as 
nearly  as  he  could  collect  it,  the  import  of 
what  passed  on  the  subject:  and  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby  having  complied  with  the  request,  he 
made  him  sign  the  paper,  and  urged  him  to 
keep  it  in  his  own  custody  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

Johnson,  with  that  native  fortitude,  which, 
amidst  all  his  bodily  distress  and  mental 
sufferings,  never  forsook  him,  asked  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  as  a  man  in  whom  he  had  con- 
fidence, to  tell  him  plainly  whether  he  could 
recover.  "  Give  me,"  said  he,  "  a  direct 
answer."  The  doctor  having  first  asked 
him  if  he  could  bear  the  whole  truth,  which 
way  soever  it  might  lead,  and  being  an- 
swered that  he  could,  declared  that,  in  his 
opinion,  he  could  not  recover  without  a 
miracle.  "  Then,"  said  Johnson,  "  I  will 
take  no  more  physick,  not  even  my  opiates; 
for  I  have  prayed  that  I  may  render  up  my 
soul  to  God  unclouded  i."  In  this  resolu- 
tion he  persevered,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
used  only  the  weakest  kinds  of  sustenance. 
Being  pressed  by  Mr.  Windham  to  take 
somewhat  more  generous  nourishment,  lest 
too  low  a  diet  should  have  the  very  effect 
which  he  dreaded,  by  debilitating  his  mind, 
he  said,  <<  I  will  take  any  thing  but  inebriat- 
ing sustenance." 

Mr.  Windham  having  placed  a  pillow 
conveniently  to  support  him,  he  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness,  and  said,  "  That  will 
do, — all  that  a  pillow  can  do." 

[The  following  extract  ^  from  a  private 

'  [The  following  is  an  instance  of  a  similar 
spirit: — *l  Maria  Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  who  died  about  1780,  was  a  woman 
of  great  strength  of  mind,  united  with  other  esti- 
mable qualities.  A  short  time  before  her  death, 
ooe  of  the  ladies  near  her  person,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  made  respecting  the  state  of  the  empress, 
answered,  that  her  majesty  seemed  to  be  asleep. 
*  OIo,'  replied  she,  '  I  could  sleep  if  I  would  in- 
dulge repose,  but  I  am  sensible  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death,  and  I  will  not  allow  myself  to 
be  surprised  by  him  in  my  sleep.  Iteish  to  meet 
my  dissolution  awake.^  There  is  nothing  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  antiquity  finer  than  this  answer, 
which  is  divested  of  all  ostentation.'* —  IVraxalPs 
Historical  Memoirs  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  i. 
p.  865. — Markland.] 

*  [Understanding  that  a  journal  kept  by  the 
late  Mr.  Windham  contained  some  particulars 
relative  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Editor  applied  to  bis 
friend,' Admiral  Windham,  that  gentleman *s  neph- 
ew and  heir,  for  permission  to  see  the  journal, 
which  the  admiral  most  readily  granted;  but  a 
gentleman  to  whose  care  the  papers  had  been  pre- 
viously consigned  with  a  view  to  his  writing  a  life 
of  Mr.  Windham,  declined  to  favour  the  Editor 
with  the  desired  information.     FVom  another  quar- 


journal  kept  by  Mr.  Windham  iriSWread 
with  interest. 

<*  Tuaday,  Dteonbir  7,  tm. 
TeBmiimt«pii(S,r.lL 

"  After  waiting  some  short  time 
in  the  adjoining  room,  I  was  admit-    ^ 
ted  to  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  bed-chsm- 
ber,  where,  after  placing  me  nest  hin  in  ik 
chair  (he  sitting  in  his  usual  place,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  room,  and  I  on  his  ri^ta 
hand),  he  put  into  my  hands  tw)8inallvo)> 
unaes  (an  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  he  afterwards  told  me))   ^^ 
saying,  '  Extremtim   hoc  munus 
morientis  habeto.' 

"  He  then  proceeded  to  obaeire  that  I 
was  entering  upon  a  life  which  wovM  letd 
me  deeply  into  allthebasinessorthevorld: 
that  he  did  not  condemn  civil  emplopest, 
but  that  it  was  a  state  of  great  danm,  end 
that  he  had  therefore  one  piece  o?  advice 
earnestly  to  impress  upon  me,  that  [  wooU 
set  apart  every  seventn  day  for  the  care  d 
my  soul.  That  one  day,  the  Beveath,  ahotid 
be  employed  in  repenting  what  wae  tnm 
in  the  six  preceding,  and  fortifying  my  y\> 
tue  for  the  six  to  come.  That  soch  a  por- 
tion of  time  was  surely  little  enoogh  ibrthe 
meditation  of  eternity. 

"  He  then  told  me  that  he  had  a  itcp^ 
to  make  to  me,  namely,  that  I  wooU  •^^ 
his  servant  Frank  to  look  up  to  me  u  ha 
friend,  adviser,  and  protector,  in  aB  0- 
culties  which  his  own  weakness  sad  iiRp^ 
dence,  or  the  force  or  fraud  of  othei»,in»k; 
bring  him  into.  He  said  that  he  hid  jfA 
him  what  he  considered  an  ample  pn^voD- 
viz.  seventy  pounds  per  annum;  hat  tbi 
even  that  sum  might  not  place  him  abi^e 
the  want  of  a  protector,  and  to  me,  theT^ 
fore,  he  recommended  him  as  to  one  ^^"^ 
had  will,  and  power,  and  activity  to  protect 
him.  Having  obtained  my  assent  m  ihi(> 
he  proposed  that  Frank  should  be  called  is; 
and  desiring  me  to  take  him  bv  the  haa^i  li 
token  of  the  promise,  repeated  befoir  h»ffl 
the  recommendation  he  had  josl  roaile  of 
him,  and  the  promise  I  had  given  to  aRru 
to  it. 

"  I  then  took  occasion  to  say  how  bk^ 
I  felt— what  I  had  long  foreseen  thu  1 
should  feel — regret  at  having  spent  aoji"*^ 
of  my  life  in  his  company.  I  staled  !!»«•* 
an  instance  where  resolutions  are  deftmn 
till  the  occasions  are  past.  For  some  taae 
past  I  had  determined  that  such  anoctafi<^ 
of  self-reproach  should  not  subsist,  andh« 
built  upon  the  hope  of  passing  in  hif  socr 
ty  the  chief  part  of  my  time,  aithemco*'^ 
when  it  was  to  be  appreh«ided  we  vrfc 
about  to  lose  him  for  ever. 

ter,  howerer,  he  is  enabled  to  pressat  the 
with  this  extract  made  from  the 
before  it  had  received  its  present 
Ed.] 
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"  I  had  no  difficulty  in  tpeaking  to  him 
thus  of  my  apprehensions.  1  could  not  help, 
on  the  other  hand,  entertaining  hopes,  hut 
with  these  I  did  not  like  to  trouble  him,  lest 
he  should  conceive  that  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  flatter  him:  he  answered  hastily, 
that  he  was  sure  I  would  not;  and  proceed- 
ed to  make  a  compliment  to  the  manliness 
of  my  mmd,  which,  whether  deserved  or 
not,  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  it  may 
be  deserved. 

**  I  then  stated,  that  among  other  neglects 
was  the  omi^ion  of  introducing  of  all  topics 
the  most  important,  the  consequence  of 
which  particularly  filled  my  mind  at  that 
moment,  and  in  which  I  had  oilen  been 
desirous  to  know  his  opinions;  the  subjects 
I  meant  were,  I  said,  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  The  wish  thus  generally  stated 
was  in  part  gratified  on  the  instant.  For 
revealed  religion,  he  said,  there  was  such 
historical  evidence,  as  upon  any  subject  not 
religious  would  have  led  no  doubt.  Had 
the  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament 
been  mere  civil  occurrences,  no  one  would 
have  called  in  question  the  testimony  by 
which  they  are  established;  but  the  impor- 
tance annexed  to  them,  amounting  to  no- 
tiiing  less  than  the  salvation  of  mankind, 
raised  a  cloud  in  our  minds,  and  created 
doabts  unknoMrn  upon  any  other  subject 
Of  proofs  to  be  derived  from  history,  one  of 
the  most  cogent,  he  seemed  to  think,  was 
the  opinion  so  well  authenticated,  and  so 
long  entertained,  of  a  deliverer  that  was  to 
appear  about  that  time.  Among  the  typi- 
cal representations,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Pas- 
chal Lamb,  in  which  no  bone  was  to  be 
broken,  had  early  struck  his  mind.  For  the 
immediate  life  and  miracles  of  Christ,  such 
attestation  as  that  of  the  apostles,  who  all, 
except  St.  John,  confirmed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood— such  belief  as  these  witr 
nesses  procured  from  a  people  best  furnish- 
ed with  the  means  of  judging,  and  least  dis- 
posed to  judge  favourablv — such  an  exten- 
sion aflerwards  of  that  belief  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  though  originating 
from  a  nation  of  all  others  most  despised, 
would  leave  no  doubt  that  the  things  wit- 
nessed were  true,  and  were  of  a  nature  more 
than  human.  With  respect  to  evidence,  Dr. 
Johnson  observed,  that  we  had  not  such  evi- 
dence that  GflBsar  died  in  the  Capitol,  as 
thnt  Christ  died  in  the  manner  related. 

**  December  11th.— Went  with  Sir  Josh- 
iia,  whom  I  took  up  by  the  way,  to  see  Dr. 
Johnson.  Strahan  and  Langton  there. 
No  hopes;  though  a  great  diKharge  had 
tttkan  place  from  the  legs. 

**  December  Idth. — At  about  half-past 
■even,  P.  M.  went  to  Dr.  Johnson^s,  wnere 
I  stayed,  chiefly  in  the  outer  room,  till  past 
eleven.  Strahan  there  dnring  the  whole 
time;  dnring  part  Mr.  Hoole;  and  latterly 
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Mr.  Cruikshanka  and  the  apothecary.  I 
only  went  in  twice,  for  a  few  minutes  each 
time:  the  first  time  I  hinted  only  what  they 
had  before  been  urging,  namely,  that  hs 
would  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  some  sus- 
tenance, and  desisted  upon  his  exclaiming, 
*  'Tis  all  very  childish;  let  us  hear  no  more 
of  it.'  The  second  time  I  came  in,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  consulution  with  Mr.  Cruik- 
shanka and  the  apothecary,  and  addressed 
him  formally,  after  premising,  that  I  con- 
sidered what  I  was  going  to  say  as  matter  of 
duty:  I  said  that  I  hop^  he  woukl  not  sus- 
pect me  of  the  weakness  of  importuning 
him  to  take  nourishment  for  the  purpose  oi 
prolonging  his  life  for  a  few  hours  or  days. 
I  then  stated  what  the  reason  was.  It  was 
to  secure  that  which  I  was  persuaded  that 
he  was  most  anxious  about,  namely,  that  hs 
might  preserve  his  facultiea  entire  to  Uis 
last  moment.  Before  I  had  quite  stated 
my  meaning,  he  interrupted  me  by  saying, 
that  he  had  refused  no  sustenance  but  in- 
ebriating sustenance;  and  proceeded  to  give 
instances  where,  in  compUance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  physician,  he  had  taken  even 
a  small  quantity  of  wine.  I  readily  assent- 
ed to  any  objections  he  miffht  have  to  nour* 
ishment  of  that  kind,  and  observing  that 
milk  was  the  only  nourishment  I  intended, 
flattered  myself  that  I  had  succeeded  in  my 
endeavours,  when  he  recurred  to  his  gener- 
al refusal,  and '  begged  that  there  might  be 
an  end  of  it.'  I  then  said,  that  I  hoped  he 
woukl  forffive  my  earnestness,  or  something 
to  that  enect,  when  he  replied  eagerly,  that 
from  me  nothing  could  be  necessary  by  way 
of  apoloffy :  addinff ,  with  great  fervour,  in 
words  wnicn  I  shall,  I  hone*  never  forget, 
'  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Windham,  through 
Jesus  Christy '  and  concluding  with  a  wish 
Hhat  we  might  [share]  in  some  humble 
portion  of  that  happiness  which  God  might 
finaUy  vouchsafe  to  repentant  sinners.' 
These  were  the  Isst  words  lever  heard  him 
speak.  I  hurried  out  of  the  room  with  teaia 
in  my  eyes,  and  more  afiected  than  I  had 
been  on  anv  former  occasion. 

"  Decemoer  18th. — In  the  morning  meant 
to  have  met  Mr.  Cruikshanka  in  Bolt-Court, 
but  while  I  was  deliberating  about  going, 
was  sent  for  by  Mr.  Burke.  Went  to  Boll- 
Court  about  half-past  three,  found  that  Dr. 
Johnson  had  been  almost  eonstantly  asleep 
since  nine  in  the  morning,  and  heard  from 
Mr.  Desmoulins  what  passed  in  the  nighu 
He  had  compelled  Frank  to  give  him  s  lan- 
cet, and  had  besides  concealed  i«  the  bed  a 
pair  of  scissors,  and,  with  •<>•  or  the  other 
of  them,  had  scarififJ  himself  in  three 
places,  two  of  th^  »n  the  leg.  On  Mr. 
Desmoulins  ip«^ng  &  difficulty  in  giving 
him  the  h^^^t  he  said,  *  Do  n*t,  if  you  have 
any  scruple;  but  I  will  compel  Frank:' 
tJMl  on  Mr.  Desmoulins  attempting  after- 
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ward«  to  prevent  Frank  ftom  gty'tng  it  to 
him,  and  at  last  to  restrain  his  hand,  he 
grew  very  ontrag^eoos,  so  as  to  call  Frank 
scoundrel,  and  to  threaten  Mr.  Desmoulins 
that  he  would  stab  hiin  i ;  he  then  made 
the  three  incisions  above  mentioned,  t\ro  of 
which  were  not  unskilfVilly  made;  but  one 
of  those  in  the  le^  was  a  deep  and  ugly 
wound,  iVom  which  they  suppose  him  to 
have  lost  at  least  eigfit  ounces  of  blood. 

"  Upon  Dr.  Heberden  expressing  his 
fears  anout  the  scarification,  br.  Johnson 
told  him  he  was  iimidorutn  limidi9$imu$. 
A  few  davs  before  his  death,  talking  With 
Dr.  Brocklesby,  he  said,  *  Now  will  you  as- 
cribe my  deatti  to  my  having  taken  ei^t 
grains  of  squills  when  you  recommenoed 
only  three?  Dr.  Heberden,  to  my  having 
opened  my  led  foot  when  nature  was  point- 
ing out  the  discharge  in  the  ri^t?'  The 
conversation  was  introduced  by  nts  quoting 
some  lines,  to  Ae  same  puroose,  from 
Swifl*s  verses  on  his  own  death". 

**  It  was  within  the  same  period,  if  I  un- 
derstood Dr.  Brocklesliiy  right,  that  he  en- 
joined htm,  as  "nn  honest  man  and  a  physi- 
cian, to  inform  him  how  long  he  thought 
he  had  to  five.  Dr.  Broekleroy  inquired, 
in  return,  whether  he  had  firmness  to  bear 
the  answer.  Upon  his  replying  that  he  had, 
and  Dr.  Brocklesby  limitmcr  tne  time  to  a 
few  weeks,  he  said,  *  that  lie  then  wouM 
trouble  himseU*  no  more  with  medicine  or 
medical  advice:'  and  to  this  resolution  he 
pretty  much  adhered. 

^<  In  a  oemversation  about  what  was  prac- 
tictcble  in  medicine  or  surgery,  he  quoted, 
to  the  surprise  of  his  physicians,  the  opin- 
ion of  Marchettiibr  an  operation  of  extractr 

'  >  [See  amte,  p.  438.  The  reader  will  mdee 
whemer  Boswell's  or  Hawkins's  accoant  of  ths 
transaction  is  the  juster;  but  ^t  nM>re  importance 
may  not  be  given  to  it  than  it  deserves,  it  mast 
be  recollected,  that  Johnson  fimcied  that  his 
attendant  were  treating  him  with  a  timid  lenien- 
ey,  merely  to  spare  hhn  nain,  a  notion  which  irri- 
tated, at  once,  his  love  ox  life,  his  animal  courage, 
and  his  h^  moral  principle.  We  have  already 
seen  {ante,  p.  998)  Aat  when  in  heahh  he  had 
«id,  whoever  i$  ^/Wntf  efanythiing  is  a  Mcoun^ 
drel,  and  now  in  tha  satne  feeling,  and  the  same 
wonisy  he  eeBBores  tfaa  cowardly,  as  he  thooght 
tbem,  appreheowms  of  his  attendants,  it  might 
be  wished,  that  in  aooh  ciroomstaoces  he  had 
spoken  and  acted  with  less  impatience;  bat  let  as 
not  foiQst  the  ensases  which  may  be  drawn  fitwi 
the  natoraft  «it6rmi^  of  his  temper,  exasperated  by 
tibe  peevishne^  of  a  long  and  painfol  disease.— 
Ed.] 

*  I**  Tka  doctors,  tender  oi  tii^ir  i^m* 
Wisely  on  one  lay  all  the  Hiime: 
*  We  miul  oonftae  his  case  ww  qjee 
Bet  he  wooM  never  take  advice;     * 
Had  he  been  ruled,  fiir  aoght  appear*. 
He  mUht  have  lired  theae  twen^  yean ; 
For  when  we  opened  him,  we  ftiond 
That  all  hla  vital  parti  were  aound.***— Bo.] 


ing  (I  thtflk)  part  of  the  kidney.  Heie. 
oomnrended,  for  an  aeeotuit  of  ChiBi,  Sr 
John  MandeviQe*8  Travdi.  IMakjH 
Notes  on  Juvenal  he  tbourht  so  higUj  of 
as  to  have  emptoyed  himseu  for  iob»  tine 
in  transladng  them  into  Latin. 

**  He  insi^ad  on  the  doctrine  of  ueipi* 
atory  sacrifice  as  the  condition  witfaoit 
which  there  was  no  Christiuiitj);  lad 
niiged  in  'BUM>ort  &e  belief  enteilahied  in 
all  ages,  and  by  all  nations,  harteroaia 
well  as  polite.  He  recommended  to  Dr. 
Brockle8Dy>  *^i  Clarke's  SenBOU,  ud  n- 
peated  to  him  the  passage  which  be  bad 
spoken  of  to  me. 

«<  While  airing  one  day  with  Dr.  Bioeb 
lesby,  in  passing  and  returning  by  St  Ftt* 
eras  church,  befell  into  prayer,  tndnm- 
tioned,  upon  Dr.  Brocklesby^  ittpiiiif, 
why  the  Catholics  chose  tbtt  for  ttar 
burying-place,  that  some  CtthoKn,  ia 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  had  been  bonl 
there  4.  Upon  Dr.  BroeUeeby^  tddat 
him  whether  he  did  not  feel  the  nvnAa 
the  sun,  he  quoted  from  Juvenal, 

'  IVwtetea  tainnnns  gelido  jsm  in  isiyew  fw 
Febre  calet  aoU  *.  * 

"December  18th.— Porty-fin  mam 
past  ten,  P.  M.  While  writinf  thepiteed- 
mg  articles,  I  received  the  fatJ  toeanit,s) 
long  dreaded,  ^at  Dr.  ^hnsoo  wis  w 
morel 

«  May  those  prayers  which  he  ioeMPii- 
ly  poured  from  n  neart  fiausbt  with  ^ 
deepest  devotion  find  their  acoeptaoce  i^ 
Him  to  whom  they  were  addresnd)  «^ 
piety,  so  humble  and  so  ftrvent,  nirf  mcb 
to  promise!"] 

[The  following  Journal,  by  Sir  J.     |^ 
Hawkins,  of  the  iBBi  fortnight  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  life,  though  it  must  nensu^ 
repeat  some  facta  amady  statsd,  esaaol  w 
eiuier  omitted  or  curtailed. 

*«  Sunday,  98th.  I  saw  him  about 
noon;  he  was  dozing;  btitwaki&(»  Sa 
he  found  himself  in  a  circle  of  htf 
friends.  Upon  opening  his  vft§,  be  m 
that  the  prospect  of  his  dissohitian  ir«ja7 
terrible  to  him,  and  addiessed  ^"i^!^ 
us  all,  in  neariy  these  words:  *  Y«!"^? 
state  in  which  I  am;  conflicting  with bwj 
pain  and  mental  distraction:  while yw''' 
m  health  and  strength,  labour  to  do  fA 


>  [ThiieonfimMte  Editor^  o| 

lf».— Eo.] 

«  [The  Madsr  will  be  awara  ite  el^""|' 
have  been  awgiied  Ibr  this  pfeftnaee,  M  i  1^» 

from  anqoentionable  anthority«  that  it  nrii  *>** 
foandation,  and  Aat  meia^nqfudice<ai<i«f*f 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  ftvov  of  Aii  c^ 
as  k  the  caaa  with  fwpaot  to  etbtf  |^  f 
burial  in  varioiis  parti  of  the 

LAND.] 

*  [jfnie,  p.  416 ^Ex>.] 
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•nd  «¥oid  evil,  if  ever  you  hope  to  escape 
the  distreaa  that  now  oppreases  me.'  A  ht* 
tie  while  afler,  ■  I  had  very  early  in  my  life 
the  aeeda  of  gfoodneae  in  me:  I  had  a  love 
of  virtue,  and  a  reverence  for  religion;  and 
these,  I  trust,  have  brought  forth  in  rae 
fruits  meet  for  repentance  ^;  and  if  I  have 
repented  as  I  ought,  I  am  forgiven.  I  have, 
at  times,  entertained  a  loathing  of  sin  and 
of  myself,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  when  I  had  the  prospect  of  death 
before  ne;  and  this  has  not  abated  when 
my  fears  of  d^ath  have  been  less;  and,  at 
these  times,  I  have  had  sueh  rays  of  hope 
•hot  into  my  soul,  as  have  almost  persuaded 
toe  that  I  am  in  a  state  of  reconciliation 
with  God.* 

"99th.  Mr.  Langton,  who  had  spent 
the  evening^  vnth  hhn,  reported,  that  his 
hopes  were  mereased,  and  that  he  was  much 
cheered  upon  being  reminded  of  the  general 
ceDdenev  of  his  writings,  and  of  his  example. 

<*  90th.  I  saw  him  in  the  evening,  and 
found  him  oheerfol.  Was  informed  that  he 
had,  fbf  his  dinner,  eaten  heartily  of  a 
French  duck  pie  and  a  pheasant. 

"  Dee.  1.  lie  was  busied  in  destroying 
papers.  Gave  lo  Mr.  Langton  and  another 
person*,  to  fair  eopy,  some  translations  of 
Che  Greek  epigrams,  which  he  had  made  in 
the  preeeding  nights,  and  tianscribed  the 
next  morning,  and  they  began  to  work  on 
them. 

*'  Sd.  Finding  his  legs  continue  to  swell, 
Ke  signified  to  his  physiciana  a  strong  desire 
Co  have  them  scarified,  but  they,  unwilling 
to  put  him  to  pain,  and  fearing  a  mortifica- 
tion, declined  advising  it.  He  aAerwards 
consulted  his  surgeon,  and  he  performed  the 
operation  on  one  legr. 

"4th.  I  visited  him:  the  scarification 
tnade  yesterday  in  his  leg  appeared  to  have 
had  little  effect.  He  said  to  me,  that  he 
ivas  easier  in  his  mind,  and  as  fit  to  die  at 
that  instant  as  he  could  be  a  year  hence. 
He  requested  me  to  receive  the  sacrament 
with  him  on  Sunday,  the  next  day.  Com- 
plained of  great  weakness,  and  of  phantoms 
that  haunted  his  imagination. 

'*  6th.  Beinff  Sunday,  I  comwuaioated 
with  him  and  Mr.  Langton»  and  other  of 
hie  friends,  as  many  as  nearly  filled  the  room. 
Mr.  Strahan,  who  was  constant  in  his  at- 
daneeoB  him  throughout  his  illness,  per- 
fbmed  the  office.  Previous  to  reading  the 
exhortatioD,  Johnson  knelt,  nnd,  with  a  de- 
gtee  of  fervour  that  I  had  never  been  wilp 
nesa  to  before,  uttered  the  following  odost 
eloquent  and  energetic  prayer: 

** '  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I 
am  now,  as  to  human  eyes  it  seems,  about 
to  commemorate,  for  the  last  time,  the  death 


»  ['<  Bring  feith,  thsrafeie,  MCi  woithy  sf 
f^epeotaaes.'*— 9t  Lmke,  ohap.  liL  v.  8. — ^Ed.] 
**  [Yooag  Mr.  Ptamoalins. — Ed.] 


of  thy  son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  and 
Redeemer.  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  my  whole 
hope  and  confidence  may  be  in  his  merits 
and  in  thy  mercy:  forgive  and  accept  my 
late  conversion;  enibree  and  accept  my  im- 
pjerfect  repentance;  make  this  commemora- 
tion of  him  available  to  the  confirmation  of 
my  feith,  the  establishment  of  my  hope,  snd 
the  enlaiigement  of  my  charity;  and  make 
the  death  of  thy  aoA  Jesus  efiectual  to  my  re- 
demption. Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  par- 
don the  multitude  of  my  offences,  tflesa 
my  friends,  have  mercy  upon  all  men*  Sup- 
port me  by  the  ffraoe  or  thy  holy  spirit  m 
the  days  of  weumeaa,  and  at  the  hour  of 
death,  and  receive  me,  at  my  death,  to  ever- 
lasting happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesua 
Christ. — Amen  3.* 

"  Upon  rising  from  his  kneea,  after  the 
office  was  concluded,  he  said>  that  he  dread* 
ed  to  meet  God  i^  a  state  of  idio^,  or  with 
opium  in  his  head:  and  that  having  now 
eommunicated  with  the  effeeta  ef  a  dose 
upoa  him,  he  doubled  if  hie  exertions  were 
the  genuine  operations  of  his  mind,  and  re- 
peated from  bishop  Taylor  thia  seniiasent, 
*  That  fittle  that  has  been  omitted  in  health 
can  be  done  to  anv  purpose  in  sickness.' 

''  He  very  mucn  admired,  and  of^n  in 
the  course  of  his  ilhieaa  redtsd,  from  the 
conclusion  of  old  Isaac  Walton's  Life  of 
Bishop  Sanderson,  the  following  pathetick 
request:  *  Thua  this  pattern  of  meeknesa 
and  primitive  innocence  changed  this  for  a 
better  life: — 'tis  now  too  late  to  wish  that 
mine  may  be  tike  bis;  for  I  am  in  the  eigh- 
ty-fiifth  year  of  my  age,  and  Qod  knows  it 
hath  not;  but,  I  most  hunbly  beseech  A\r 
mighty  Grod,  that  my  death  may;  and  I  does 
earnestly  beg»  that  if  any  reader  shall  re- 
ceive any  satisfaction  from  this  very  plaiUt 
and,  as  true  relatioa,  he  will  be  ao  charita^ 
ble  as  to  say.  Amen.* 

<<  While  ke  was  dressing  and  prepanng 

'  [Mf.  Boswell  in  qaoting  this  prayer,  which 
was  preserved  by  Mr.  Strahan  and  inserted  in  his 
publication,  introduces  it  with  the  follbwing  woids: 
"  Johnson  having  thus  in  his  mind  the  true  Chrit- 
tian  scheme,  at  once  rational  and  consolatory, 
uniting  justice  and  mercy  in  the  Divinity,  and  the 
improvement  of  human  nature,  previous  to  ms 
PMeiviDg  the  Holy  Smontami  m  his  aprntaient, 
composed  and  fervently  uttered  this  prayer;  "  snd 
follows  it  with  aa  aeoaanl  of  Dr.  Johoson's  di«o- 
lotion,  which,  to  prevem  tantolsgy  ia  the  teal  and 
yet  to  pseserve  ovary  word  of  Mr.  Boswoiro  work, 
te  Editor  saljoDM  hera^  *'  Having,  as  has  boss 
already  meatioaed,  made  kis  will  oa  the  8th  and 
9lh  of  December,  and  settled  all  bis  worldly  aiF- 
fairs,  be  bngaiabed  tiU  Moaday,  the  18th  of  that 
month,  wheu  he  oapired,  about  aeven  o*elook  in 
the  evening,  with  so  little  apparent  pain,  that  his 
attendanii  hardly  perceived  when  hb  disv>latioo 
took  place."  These  two  pasragea  and  the  prayer 
occupy  the  spaoa  in  the  origiiwl  editwn  which 
io  this  is  taken  op  with  Hawkins's  diary. — Ed.] 
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for  this  solemnity,  an  accident  happened 
which  went  very  near  to  disarrange  his 
mind.  He  had  mislaid,  end  was  very  anx- 
ious to  find  a  paper  that  contained  private 
instructions  to  his  executors;  and  myself, 
Mr.  Strshan,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Hoole, 
Frank,  and  I  helieve  some  others  that  were 
ahout  him,  went  into  his  hed-chamber  to 
seek  it.  In  our  search,  I  laid  my  hands  on 
a  parchment-covered  book,  into  which  I  im- 
agined it  miffht  have  been  slipped.  Upon 
opening  the  Dook,  I  found  it  to  be  medita- 
tions and  reflections,  in  Johnson*s  own 
hand-writing;  and  having  been  told  a  day 
or  two  before  by  Frank,  that  a  person  ^  for- 
merly intimately  connected  with  his  master, 
a  jomt  proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  well 
known  among  the  booksellers,  and  of  whom 
Mrs.  Williams  once  told  me  she  had  oflen 
cautioned  him  to  beware;  I  say,  having 
been  told  that  this  person  had  lately  been 
very  importunate  to  get  access  to  him,  in- 
deed to  such  a  degree  as  that,  when  he  was 
told  that  the  Doctor  was  not  to  be  seen,  he 
would  push  his  way  up  stairs:  and  having 
stronger  reasons  than  i  need  nere  mention 
to  suspect  that  this  man  might  find  and 
make  an  ill  use  of  the  book,  I  put  it,  and  a 
less  of  the  same  kind,  into  my  pocket;  at 
the  same  time  telling  those  around  me,  and 
particularly  Mr.  Langton  and  Mr.  Strahan, 
that  I  bad  got  both,  with  my  reasons  for 
thus  securing  them.  Afler  the  ceremony 
was  over,  Johnson  took  me  aside,  and  told 
me  that  I  had  a  book  of  his  in  my  pocket;  I 
answered  thst  I  had  two,  and  that  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  person 
who  hsd  attempted  to  force  his  way  into 
the  house,  I  had  done  as  I  conceived  s 
friendly  act,  but  not  without  telling  his 
friends  of  it,  and  also  ray  reasons.  He  then 
asked  me  what  ground  I  had  for  my  suspi- 
cion of  the  man!  mentioned:  1  told  him  Lis 
J rreat  importunity  to  get  admittance;  and 
arther,  that  immediately  ader  a  visit  which 
he  made  me,  in  the  year  1775, 1  missed  a 
paper  of  a  public  nature,  and  of  sreat  impor- 
tance; and  that  a  day  or  two  after,  and  be- 
fore it  could  be  put  to  its  intended  use,  I 
■aw  it  in  the  newspapers^. 

*  [Mr.  Geoige  Steevem.    See  ante,  p.  486. 

Ed.] 

'  *'  At  I  take  no  pleasore  in  the  di^graee  of 
ethen,  I  regret  the  neceMity  I  am  nnder  of  naen- 
twnittg  thsM  particnlaia:  my  reason  for  k  if,  that 
the  trannotwn  which  so  distnibed  him  may  poan- 
bly  be  belter  known  than  the  motives  that  aetoa- 
ted  me  at  the  time.** — ^Hawkins.  [Miss  Haw- 
kins's Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  264,  tells  this  story  in 
the  same  way,  sopplles  Steevens*s  name,  and  in- 
sists on  the  same  justification,  which  woatd  be 
quite  inoenclwdve,  even  if  the  fact  on  which  the 
sQspicion  against  Steevens  was  gromided  were 
tnie,  for  the  purloined  paper  was  only  a  copy  of 
an  address  from  the  Mkidlesex  magistrates  to  the 


"  At  the  mention  of  this  eiicuDituee, 
Johnson  paused;  but  recovering  hionelf, 
said,  <  You  should  not  have  laid  htDdioatha 
book;  for  had  I  missed  it,  and  not  kunrn 
vou  had  it,  I  should  have  roared  for  vy 
book,  as  Othello  did  for  his  haodkerduef, 
and  probablv  have  run  mad.' 

"  I  gave  nim  time,  till  the  next  day,  to 
compose  himself,  and  then  wrote  him  *t  let- 
ter, apologizing,  and  aasigniog  at  large  Om 
reasons  for  my  conduct;  and  received  t  ver- 
bal answer  by  Mr.  Langton,  which,  were  I 
to  repeat  it,  would  render  me  sospected  of 
inexcusable  vanity  3-  it  concluded  with  thne 
words,  <  If  I  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  I 
must  be  a  savage.' 

"  7th.  I  again  visited  him.  Before  ny 
departure,  Dr.  Brocklesby  came  is,  ud, 
taking  him  by  the  wrist,  JohnsoD  gave  hiiD 
a  look  of  sreat  contempt,  and  ridiculed  the 
judging  oi  his  disorder  by  the  puke.  He 
complained  that  the  sarcocele  had  igaio 
made  its  appearance,  and  asked  if  a  poK- 
ture  would  not  relieve  him,  as  it  had  done 
the  ^ear  before;  the  doctor  answered  that 
it  might,  but  that  his  surgeon  was  the  bat 
judge  of  the  effect  of  such  an  operatioB. 
Johnson,  upon  this,  said, '  How  many  nes 
in  a  year  die  through  the  timidity  of  thoae 
whom  thev  consult  for  health!  I  vaat 
lenfrth  of  life,  and  vou  fear  giving  me  pais, 
which  I  care  not  lor.' 

"  8th.  I  visited  him  with  Mr.  Laogtoo, 
and  found  him  dicteting  to  Mr.  Strahan  an- 
other wilMy  the  former  being,  as  he  bad 
said  at  the  time  of  making  it,  a  temporuy 
one.  On  our  entering  the  room,  he  nid, 
•  God  bless  you  both.'  I  arrived  jait  time 
enough  to  direct  the  execution,  and  aim 
the  attesU tion  of  it  AfWr  he  had  po^iiah- 
ed  it,  he  desired  Mr.  Strahan  to  aay  dw 
Lord's  prayer,  which  he  did,  all  of  us  jf^ 

king  (which  was,  frooi  its  very  natue,  ditfBid 
for  publication).  And  after  all,  there  «*•  >• 
other  proof  that  Steevens  had  taken  Uv  pipf 
than  that  it  appeared  m^  St.  James*t  Ckrtm- 
ele  the  day  after  Steevens  bad  inade  a  risi  i| 
Sir  John's.  Hawkiu's  act  was  vnjsrtillBbk,  ai 
the  defence  fHvoIons.  It  ia  obswrable,  thai  Ita* 
was  no  allusion  to  these  drcnmstaaefliiB  thc/n^ 
ediiion  of  Hawkins'a  work.— Ca.] 
»  [See  anie,  p.  4S6,  «.—£».] 
«  [There  seems  something  odd  ■  Aii » 
of  the  wiU.  Why  dkl  Johnsoe,  aAtf  «BP«f* 
ins  Sir  J.  Hawkin,  a  profesMiia]  mi  m^ 
omer  respect  a  proper  penon  to  dnw  tp  hii «»« 
throw  it  aside,  and  dictate  aaotber  to  a  ywof 
clergyman  ?  Had  Sir  J.  Hawkiai  atteiftH  U 
thwart  the  testator's  intentions,  which  ha  teUi  « 
he  disapproved  of:  or  was  this  change  the  w 
of  the  scene  of  the  Gth  about  the  seerettd  boob- 
In  any  case,  it  may  have  tended  to  P'^^^''*]^T 
unfavourable  temper  towaida  Dr.  Johosos  voa 
tmges  the  whole,  and  certainly  diKolaa"  ta» 
pasBsges  of  Sir  J.  Hawkin's  beolL-~Ei».] 
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iaff.  Johnaoiii  after  it»  vtteredi  extempore, 
m  few  pious  ejaculations. 

<*  9tn.  I  saw  him  in  the  evening,  and 
found  him  dictating,  to  Mr.  Strahan,  a  cod- 
icil to  the  will  he  had  made  the  evening  he- 
fore.  I  assisted  them  in  it,  and  received 
from  the  testator  a  direction,  to  insert  a  de- 
vise to  his  executors  of  the  house  at  Lich- 
field, to  he  sold  for  the  benefit  of  certsin  of 
his  relations,  a  bequest  of  sundry  necuniary 
and  specific  legacies,  a  provision  for  the  an- 
nuity of  70L  lor  Francis,  and,  sfter  all,  a 
devise  of  all  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder 
of  his  estate  and  effects,  to  his  executors, 
in  trust  for  the  said  Francis  Barber,  his  ex- 
ecutors and  administrators;  and  having  dic- 
tated accordingly,  Johnson  executed  and 
published  it  as  a  codicil  to  his  will  i. 

"  He  was  now  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to 
kneel,  and  lamented  that  he  must  pray  sit- 
ting; hut,  with  sn  effort,  he  placed  himself 
on  his  knees,  while  Mr.  Strahan  repeated 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  During  the  whole  of 
the  evening,  he  was  much  composed  and 
resigned.  Being  become  very  weak  and 
helpless,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  a 
man  should  watch  with  him  all  night;  and 
one  was  Ibund  in  the  neighbourhood,  who, 

*  "  How  nraeh  loeTer  I  approve  of  thepracdea 
of  rewsidiog  the  fidelity  of  aervants,  I  eaniiot  bat 
thmk  that,  in  taitaineotary  diipoaitioiia  in  their 
frvoor,  sooie  diieretioo  ooght  to  be  exercised;  and 
that  in  aearee  any  imtance  they  are  to  be  piefer- 
rtd  to  those  who  are  allied  to  the  testator  either 
in  blood  or  by  affinity.    Of  the  merits  of  this  aer- 
Yant,  a  jodgmeot  may  be  formed  from  what  I 
ffhall  heieaAer  have  occasion  to  sav  of  him.    It 
was  hinted  to  me  many  yeaia  ago,  bv  his  master, 
that  he  was  a  loose  fellow;  and  I  learned  from 
otban,  that,  after  an  absence  from  hk  senrice  of 
some  years,  he  married.    In  his  search  of  a  wife, 
be  pieked  op  one  of  those  creatures  with  whom, 
in  toe  disposal  of  themselves,  no  contrariety  of 
oolonr  is  an  obstacle.    It  is  said,  that  soon  after 
hia  marriage  be  became  jealous,  and,  it  may  be 
■apposed,  that  he  continaed  so,  till,  by  presenting 
him  with  a  daaghter  of  her  own  colour,  his  wife 
put  an  end  to  all  his  doabts  on  that  score.    Not- 
withstanding which,  Johnson,  in  the  excess  of  in- 
diocriminatiag  benevolence,  about  a  year  before 
hie  death,  took  the  wife  and  her  two  children  into 
Ms  boose,  and  made  them  a  part  of  his  iamily; 
and,  by  the  codicil  to  bis  will,  made  a  disposition 
in  his  favoor,  to  the  amount  in  value  of  near  fif- 
hondred  pounds.** — Hawkins.     [Several 
ill  eansea  eootributed  to  make  Sir  J.  Hawkina 
Baiber;  who,  in  the  kind  of  (end  and  ri- 
valry between  Sir  John  and  Mr.  Beawell,  sided 
^vith  the  latter,  and  communicated  to  him  the  pa- 
pers to  which  he,  as  residuary  legatee,  became 
eothled.    It  b  painful  to  see  in  a  man  of  Sir  J. 
HuwUm's  station,  such  rancour  as  prompted  the 
imputation  made  in  the  foregoing  note  against  the 
poor  woman,  Barber *8  wife,  whose  moral  conduct, 
^vbatever  il  may  have  been,  had  surely  nothing 
ao  do  with  Sir  John  Hawkina^s  squabbles  with  her 
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for  half  a  crown  a  night,  undertook  to  sit  up 
with  and  assist  him.  When  the  man  had 
left  the  room,  he,  in  the  presence  and  hear- 
ing of  Mr.  Strahan  and  Mr.  Langton,  ask- 
ed me  where  I  meant  to  biiry  him.  I  an- 
swered, doubtless,  in  Westminster  abbey: 
*  If,'  said  he,  '  my  executors  think  it  proper 
to  mark  the  spot  of  my  interment  by  a 
stone,  let  it  be  so  placed  as  to  protect  my 
body  from  injury.'  I  assured  him  it  shouki 
be  done.  Before  my  departure,  he  deaired 
Mr.  Langton  to  put  into  my  hands  money 
to  the  amount  or  upwards  of  100/.  with  a 
direction  to  keep  it  till  called  for. 

''lOth.  This  day  at  noon  I  saw  him 
again.  He  said  to  me,  that  the  male  nurse 
to  whose  care  I  had  committed  him  was  un- 
fit for  the  office.  '  He  is,'  said  he,  *  an  idiot, 
as  awkward  as  a  turnspit  just  put  into  the 
wheel,  and  as  sleepy  as  a  dormouse.'  Mr. 
Cruikshanks  came  into  the  room,  and  look- 
ing on  his  scarified  leg,  saw  no  sign  of  a 
mortification. 

"11th.  At  noon,  I  found  him  docing, 
and  would  not  disturb  him. 

"  IStli.  Saw  him  again:  found  him  very 
weak,  and,  as  he  said,  unable  to  pray. 

<*  19th.  At  noon  I  called  at  the  house, 
but  went  not  into  his  room,  being  told  that 
he  was  dozing.  I  was  further  imbrmed  by 
the  servants,  thst  his  appetite  waa  totally 

5 one,  and  that  he  could  take  no  sustensnce. 
it  eight  in  the  eveninff  of  the  same  day,  word 
was  brought  me  by  Mr.  Sastres,  to  whom, 
in  his  last  moments,  he  uttered  these  words, 
'  Jam  moriturus,'  that  at  a  quarter  past  se- 
ven, he  had,  without  a  groan,  or  the  least 
sign  of  pain  or  uneasiness,  yielded  his  last 
breath. 

"  At  eleven,  the  same  evening,  Mr.  Lang- 
ton came  to  me,  and,  in  an  agony  of  mind, 
gave  me  to  understand,  that  our  friend  had 
wounded  himself  in  several  parts  of  tHe  bo- 
dy. I  was  shocked  at  the  news:  but,  upon 
being  told  that  he  had  not  toucned  any  vi- 
tal part,  was  easilv  able  to  account  for  an 
action,  which  would  else  have  given  us  the 
deepest  concern.  The  fact  wss,  that  con- 
ceiving himself  to  be  full  of  water,  he  had 
done  that,  which  he  had  oilen  solicited  hia 
medical  assistants  to  do,  made  two  or  three 
incisions  in  his  lower  limbs,  vsinly  hoping 
for  some  relief  from  the  flux  that  might 
follow. 

"  Early  the  next  morning,  Frank  came 
tojne;  and,  being  desirous  of  knowing  all 
the  psrticularsof  this  transsction,  I  interro- 
gated hifp  very  strictly  concerning  it,  and 
received  from  him  answers  to  the  following 
effect: 

"That,  at  eight  in  the  morning  of  the 
preceding  day,  upon  going  into  the  bed- 
chamber, his  master,  Ming  in  bed,  ordered 
him  to  open  a  cabinet,  and  give  him  a  draw- 
er in  it;  that  he  did  so,  and  thst  out  of  it 
his  master  took  a  case  of  lancets,  and  chooa- 
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mg  one  of  them,  wooM  hsFe  eovmjed  tt 
into  the  hed,  ivhich  Fruik  and  a  young  man 
that  sat  up  with  him  seeing,  they  aeiaed  his 
hand,  and  entreated  him  not  to  do  a  raab 
action :  he  said  he  would  not;  b»t  drawing 
his  hand  nnder  the  hed-clo&ea,  tiiey  saw 
his  arm  move.  Upon  this  they  torned 
down  the  clothes,  and  saw  a  great  effusion 
of  blood,  which  soon  stopped;  that  soon  a^ 
ter,  he  mt  at  a  pair  of  scissors  that  lay  in  a 
drawer  hy  him,  and  plunged  them  deep  in 
thecalf  of  each  leg:  that  immediately  tney 
sent  for  Mr.  Crniluiianks  and  the  apotheca- 
ry, and  they,  or  one  of  them,  dressed  the 
wonnds;  that  he  then  fell  into  that  doeing 
which  carried  him  off;  that  it  was  conjec- 
tured he  lost  eight  or  ten  ounces  oC  Mood; 
and  that  this  effusion  brought  on  the 
dosing,  though  his  pulse  continued  firm  till 
three  o'clock. 

**  That  this  act  was  not  done  to  hasten  i 
his  end,  but  to  discharge  the  water  that  he 
conceived  to  be  in  him,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  A  dropsy  was  his  disease;  he  look- 
ed upon  himself  as  a  bloated  carcass;  and, 
to  attain  the  power  of  easy  respiration, 
would  have  undergone  any  degree  of  tem- 
porary pain.  He  dreaded  neither  punc- 
tures nor  incisions,  and,  indeed,  defied  the 
trochar  and  the  lancet;  he  had  oflen  re- 
proached his  physicians  and  surgeon  with 
cowardice :  and  when  Mr.  Cniikshanks 
scarified  his  leg,  he  cried  out,  *  Deeper, 
deeper;  I  will  abide  the  consequence:  you 
are  afraid  of  your  reputation,  but  that  is 
nothing  to  me.'  To  those  about  him  he 
said, '  You  all  pretend  to  love  me,  but  you 
.do  not  k>ve  me  so  well  as  I  myself  do.' 

•"  I  have  heen  thus  minute  in  recording 
the  particulars  of  his  last  moments,  hecause 
I  wished  to  attract  attention  to  the  conduct 
of  this  great  man,  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances  human  nature  is  subject  to. 
Many  persons  have  appeared  possessed  of 
more  serenity  of  mind  m  this  awful  scene; 
some  have  remained  unmoved  at  the  disBO- 
lution  of  the  vital  union;  and  it  may  he 
deemed  a  discouragement  from  the  severe 
practice  of  religion,  that  Dr.  Johnson, 
whoee  whole  life  was  a  preparation  for  his 
death,  and  a  conflict  witn  natural  infirmity, 
was  disturbed  with  terror  at  the  prospect  of 
the  graved.    Let  not  this  relax  tne  circnm- 

^  [The  ehumy  tdleiiiiuty  with  wUeh  Hawkins 
thinln  it  neoeanry  to  defend  Dr.  Johnson  fifom 
the  loipkaon  of  eDdeavourioa  to  $horten  hk  life 
by  an  act  nwiniffully,  avowedly,  aod  even  panien- 
ately  meant  to  frolong  it,  is  certainly  very  ofien- 
nive;  bat  it  hardly,  the  Editor  thinks,  jnstifieB  Mr. 
Boeweli's  laspicioos  {antet  p.  488.  n.)  that  there 
waa  Mine  malevolence  at  the  bottom  of  the  de- 
fence.— ^Eo.] 

*  [Hawkins  seeau  to  eonfoond  two  difierent 
periods.  At  the  first  appearance  of  danger.  Dr. 
Jolunon  ezhihtted  grnnt,  and  perhaps  gloomy  anz- 


;  nection  oTaa^  oae.  ItlitnM,tkitutiiil 
firmness  of  spirit,  or  the  eonMeDceof  hope, 
may  buoy  up  the  mind  to  die  last;  but 
however  heroic  an  nndannted  dnth  may 
appear,  it  is  not  what  we  shovld  pnyfor. 
As  Johnson  Hved  the  life  of  tile  ngfateoo, 
his  end  was  that  of  a  Christtan;  he  itrktir 
fulfilled  the  iniunction  of  the  apoatic,  to 
work  ont  his  salvation  with  fear  rad  trasV 
ling;  and  though  his  doobta  and  lenipin 
were  certainly  very  distresaing  to  hiandf, 
they  give  his  friends  a  pioua  he^e,  that  he, 
who  added  to  almost  all  the  virtoeaof  ehii- 
tianity,  that  religious  humility  which  ib 
great  teacher  inculcated,  wfll,  in  the  Mnm 
of  time,  receive  the  rewanl  promised  to  i 
patient  eontinuance  in  well  doing.**] 

Of  his  last  moments,  my  brother 'Thon- 
as  David  has  furnished  me  with  the  fofiov^ 
ingpeiticulan: 

"The  Doctor,  from  the timethithe m 
certain  his  death  was  near,  appesred  to  be 
perfectly  resigned,  was  seldooi  or  nerer  fr«- 
ful  or  out  oT  temper,  and  often  nid  to  bii 
faithful  servant,  who  gave  me  this  secoost, 
'Attend,  Francis,  to  the  sahrstioo  of  yosr 
soul,  which  is  the  object  of  grettest  iapff- 
tance : '  he  also  explsmed  to  Kim  piinfffis 
the  scripture,  and  seemed  to  have  pl^re 
in  talking  upon  religious  safajeetL 

«  Ob  Monday,  the  18th  of  DweBbff, 
the  day  on  which  be  died,  a  Mi»  Mwns^ 
daughter  to  a  particular  friend  of  Ws,  f»B- 
ed,  and  said  to  Francis,  that  shcbettrf J9 
be  permitted  to  sec  the  Doctor,  twi  w 
might  earnestly  request  him  to  give  her  wi 
bluing.  Francis  went  into  the  fooci,  fJ* 
lowed  by  the  young  lady,  and  delivered  the 
message.  The  Doctor  turned  hinatlfi' 
the  bed,  and  said, '  God  bless  yoa,  my  detr . 
Theae  were  the  last  words  be  spoke.  Bs 
difficulty  of  breathing  increased  till  ^ 
seven  o'eloek  in  the  evening,  wlio  *^ 
Barber  and  Mn>.  DeamouUas,  who  vm 
sitting  in  the  room,  observing  that  the  aw 
he  made  in  breathing  had  ceastd,  ««■&  ^ 
the  bed,  and  found  he  was  dead.** 

[The  following  letter,  written  m  ^ 
an  agitated  hand,  from  the  very  ehflo- 
ber  of  death,  by  die  mniable  Mr.  UH^* 


iaty 


tbagitM^ 


K 


Lve  way  to  more  eowfcstablt  bs^ 
y  a  lively  Mk  m  the  peopitiBtasy  b^  *  ~ 
Redeemer.    In  this  inn^ailliaii«dispdBM« 

last  days  of  his  life  seam  t»  have  be«  f^ 
and  IB  tha  ehmtiaa  GasdUeaea  it  it  bdami  V 

he  died.— En.] 

*  [See  flsle,  p.  380.*-Ed.] 

*  [Shawssdie  mrtar  of  a  bdyofihi^ 
name  who  appesfsd  oa  tba  Mga  ^  ^''**^ 
dea  88  JBlieC,hi  1768,  and  died  aot  )«r'  <* 
was  a  relation  ef  Mr.  Cotfaya  Bluiu^«sf"'^|*' 
er  of  the  eottoms. — Eunptdm  Mag^^t  ^ 
1799.  p.  ie8.--Eo.] 
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tnd  obviously  inteirnpted  by  bis  feelings, 
will  not  unaptly  close  the  story  of  so  lone  a 
friendship.  The  letter  is  not  addressed,  but 
Mr.  Langton^s  family  beltere  it  was  intend- 
ed fbr  Mr.  Boswell. 


M& 


My  dear  sir, — Afler  many  con- 
flicting hopes  and  fears  respecting 
the  event  of  this  heavy  return  of  illness 
which  has  assailed  our  honoured  IHend,  Dr. 
Johnson,  since  his  arrival  from  Lichfield, 
about  four  days  a^o  the  appearances  grew 
more  and  more  awful,  and  this  afternoon  at 
eight  o'clock,  when  I  arrived  at  his  house 
to  Bee  how  he  should  be  going  on,  I  was 
acqaainted  at  the  door,  that  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  before,  he  had  breathed 
his  last.  I  am  now  writing  in  the  room 
where  his  venerable  remains  exhibit  a  spec- 
tacle, the  interesting  solemnity  of  which, 
diflicult  as  it  would  he  in  any  sort  to  find 
terms  to  express,  so  to  you,  my  dear  sir, 
whose  own  sensations  will  paint  it  so  strong- 
ly, it  would  be  of  all  men  the  most  super- 
fittoos  to  attempt  to .] 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  who  was 
the  son  of  his  friend,  and  had  been  alwa^ 
one  of  his  great  favourites,  had,  during  his 
last  illness,  the  satisfaction  of  contributing 
to  soothe  and  comfort  him.  That  gentle- 
man's house  at  Islington,  of  which  he  is  vi- 
car, aflTorded  Johnson,  occasionally  and 
easily,  an  agreeable  change  of  place  and 
fresh  air;  and  he  attended  also  upon  him  in 
town  in  the  discharge  of  the  sacred  offices 
of  his  profession. 

Mr.  Strahan  has  given  me  the  agreeable 
assurance,  that  after  being  in  much  agita- 
tion, Johnson  became  quite  composed,  and 
continued  so  till  his  death. 

Or.  Brocklesby,  who  will  not  be  suspect- 
ed er  fanaticism,  obliged  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing accounts: 

**  For  some  time  before  his  death,  all  his 
lears  were  calmed  and  absorbed  by  the  pre- 
valence of  his  faith,  and  his  trust  in  the 
merits  VidnropitiaHon  of  Jesus  Christ. 

**  He  tadred  often  to  me  about  the  neces- 
mty  of  faith  in  the  aaetyice  of  Jesus,  as  ne- 
cessary beyond  all  good  works  whatever 
fbr  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

'*  He  pressed  me  to  study  Dr.  Clarke 
and  to  read  his  sermons.  I  asked  him  why 
be  pressed  Dr.  Clarite,  an  Arian  K    *  Be- 

'  The  ohaage  of  hii  seBtimeDli  with  ragard  to 

Dr.  CSarko  ii  thai  mentkiiiod  to  me  in  a  letter 

ft^om  ths  late  Dr«  Adama,  master  of  Pambroke 

oollsge,  Oxford.— «  The  Doctor's  prqndaoas  wen 

Cfae  siraafiMt,  and  eeitaialy  in  another  oeaio  the 

wreakflst,  that  ever  powoMod  a  ieosible  man.    You 

Uaaw  hia  extrame  zeal  lor  orthodoxy.    Bat  did 

jr^m  ever  hear  what  ha  toU  me  bimaelf  f  that  he 

laid  aaade  it  a  nde  not  toadaritDr.  Ciaika*aBaBM 

J  JB  his  Dietionaty.    TUi,  howsver,  woes  off.    At 


cause,*  said  he,  <  he  is  fullest  on  thejprc^pt- 
Htitory  sMcrifiee.' " 

About  two  days  afler  his  death,  the  fol- 
lowing very  agreeable  account  was  commu- 
nicated to  Mr.  M alone,  in  a  letter  by  the 
Honourable  John  Byn^,  to  whom  I  am 
much  obliged  for  granting  me  permission 
to  introduce  it  in  my  work. 

"  Dear  sir, — Since  I  saw  you,  I  have 
had  a  long  conversation  with  Cawston', 
who  sat  up  with  Dr.  Johnson,  from  nine 
o'clock  on  Sundly  evening,  till  ten  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning.  And,  from  what  I 
can  ^ther  fVom  him,  it  should  seem,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  was  perfectly  composed,  steady 
in  hope,  and  resigned  to  death.  At  the 
interval  of  each  hour,  they  assisted  him  to 
sit  up  in  his  bed,  and  move  his  legs,  which 
were  in  much  pain;  when  he  regularly  ad- 
dressed himself  to  fervent  prayer;  and 
though,  sometimes,  his  voice  failed  him, 
his  sense  never  did,  during  that  time.  The 
only  sustenance  he  received  was  cider  and 
water.  He  said  his  mind  was  prepared, 
and  the  time  to  his  dissolution  seemed  long. 
At  six  in  the  morning,  he  inquired  the  hour, 
and,  on  being  informed,  said,  that  all  went 
on  regularly,  and  he  felt  he  had  but  a  few 
hours  to  live. 

*'  At  ten  o'  ck)ck  in  the  morning,  he  part- 
ed from  Cawston,  saying, '  You  should  not 
detain  Mr.  Windham's  servant: — ^I  thank 
you;  bear  my  remembrance  to  your  mas- 
ter.' Cawston  says,  that  no  man  could 
appear  more  collected,  more  devout,  or  less 
terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  the  approaching 
minute. 

**  This  account,  which  is  so  much  more 
agreeable  than,  and  somewhat  different 
from,  yours,  has  given  us  the  satisfkctionof 
thinking  that  that  great  man  died  as  he 
Kved,  full  of  resignation,  strengthened  in 
faith,  and  joyful  in  hope  3." 

Afler  making  one  will,  which,  as  Sir 

some  distance  of  time  he  adriaed  with  me  what 
books  he  shoald  read  in  defence  of  (he  cfaratiaa 
religion.  I  recommended  '  Clarke's  Evidences  of 
Natvnil  and  Revealed  Religion,'  as  the  best  of 
the  kind;  and  I  find  in  what  is  called  ha  '  Prayeia 
and  Mecfitations,'  that  he  was  frequently  employ- 
ed in  the  latter  part  of  his  time  in  reading  Clarke's 
SemioDB. ' '-— Bo8wsLi«. 

'  Servant  to  the  Right  Honoaiable  WOliam 
Windham.— BoswELXi. 

'  [The  quantity  of  evidence  now  brooght  to- 
gether as  to  the  state  of  Dr.  Johnson's  mimi  with 
regard  to  religion  in  general,  ud  ha  own  sahrft- 
tion  in  paitkalar,  dapenses  the  Editor  from  ma- 
king any  observations  on  the  snbjeet;  but  thoae 
who  may  wah  to  aee  a  conuneDlarv  on  the 
iacti,  may  tarn  to  the  ramailB  in  the  Chris- 
tiaa  Obacvvar  Ibr  October  and  November,  1827. 
—En.] 
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John  Hawkins  informs  U8«  extended  no 
further  than  the  promised  annuity  i,  John- 
son's final  disposition  of  his  property  was  es- 
tablished by  a  will  and  codicil,  of  which  cop- 
ies are  subjoined. 

"  In  the  name  of  God.  Amen.  I,  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  being  in  full  possession  of  my 
faculties,  but  fearing  this  night  may  put  an 
end  to  my  life,  do  ordain  tms  my  last  will 
and  testament  I  bequeath  to  Uod  a  soul 
polluted  by  many  sins,  but  I  hope  purified 
oy  Jesus  Christ  I  lea#e  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  in  the  hands  of  Bennet 
Langton,  Esq.  ;  three  hundred  pounds  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Perkins, 
brewers;  one  hundred  and  fifly  pounds  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Percy,  bishop  of  Dro- 
more^;  one  thousand  pounds,  three  per 
cent,  annuities  in  the  publick  funds;  and 
one  hundred  pounds  now  lying  by  me  in 
ready  money:  all  these  before-mentioned 
sums  and  property  I  leave,  I  sav,  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and 
Dr.  William  Scott,  of  Doctor's  Commons, 
in  trust,  for  the  following  uses: — ^That  is 
to  say,  to  pay  to  the  representatives  of  the 
late  William  Innys,  bookseller,  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds;  to  Mrs.  White,  my  female  servant, 
one  hundred  pounds  stock  in  the  three  per 
cent  annuities  aforesaid.  The  rest  of  the 
aforesaid  sums  of  money  and  property,  to- 

g ether  with  my  books,  plate,  and  house- 
old  furniture,  I  leave  to  the  before-men- 
tioned  Sir   Joshua   Refolds,    Sir   John 
Hawkins,  and  Dr.  William  Scott,  also  in 
trust,  to  be  applied,  afler  paying  my  debts, 
to  the  use  or  Francis  Baroer,  my  man-ser- 
vant, a  negro,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall 
judge  most  fit  and  available  to  his  lienefit 
And  I  appoint  the  aforesaid  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  William 
Scott,  sole  executors  of  this  my  last  will 
and  testament,  hereby  revoking  all  former 
wills  and  testaments  whatever.    In  witness 
whereof  I  hereunto  subscribe  my  name, 
and  affix  my  seal,  this  eighth  day  of  De- 
cember, 1784.    ''Sam.  Johnsoit,  (L.  S.) 
"Signed,  sealed,  published,  declared, 
and  delivered,  by  the  said  testator, 
as  his  last  will  and  testament,  in  the 
presence  of  us,  the  word  Itoo  being 
first  inserted  in  the  opposite  page. 

"  GnoBOB  Stbahav. 
''John  DBSMouLxifs." 


*  [See  otUe,  p.  486.— Eo.] 

*  [The  foUowlng  receipt,  aU  in  Joknaon's  wii- 
ting,  was  foond  in  Doctor  Percy's  papeis  by  Mr. 
Sliaw  Mason. 

**  Memoiandam. — ^I  have  recetvad  one  ysar'a 
interest  of  one  bnndred  and  fifty  ponnda  lent  in 
to  Dr.  Percy.  «•  Sam.  JoHiraoii.*' 

«<AprUa6, 1782.*'— Eo.] 


"  By  way  of  codicil  to  my  last  wiO  aad 
testament,  I,  Samuel  Johnson,  pre,  M»t, 
and  bequeath,  mv  messnage  or  tnxmeot 
situate  at  Lichfield,  in  the  eoimty  of  Stif- 
ford,  with  the  appurtenaoces  in  the  tarn 
and  occupation  or  Mrs.  Bond,  of  Lkhfield, 
aforesaid,  or  of  Mr.  Hincbman,  her  under* 
tenant,  to  mv  executors,  in  trust,  toiefl  ud 
dispose  of  the  same;  and  the  money  ui- 
sing  from  such  sale  I  give  and  beqoetdi  a 
follows,  viz.  to  Thomas  and  BeniamiD,  tbe 
sons  of  Fisher  Johnson,  late  of  Lmeiter, 

and Whiting,  daughter  of  Thoou 

Johnson,  late  of  Coventry,  and  the  grind- 
daughter  of  the  said  Thomas  Johmon,  one 
full  and  equal  fourth  part  each;  but  to  caie 
there  shall  be  more  grand-daughten  tbu 
one  of  the  said  Thomas  Johnaoo,  livisg  it 
the  time  of  my  decease,  I  give  tod  b^ 
queath  the  part  or  share  of  that  one  to  aai 
equally  between  such  grand-daughten  I 
give  and  bequeath  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogf n, 
of  Berkley,  near  Froom,  in  tbeooontjof 
Somerset,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pooodi, 
requesting  him  to  apply  the  same  towuds 
the  maintenance  of  Elizabeth  Hene,  i  lo- 
natick.  I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  dt 
eod-children,  the  son  and  daughter  of 
Mauritius  Lowe,  painter,  each  oftbeffloae 
hundred  pounds  of  my  stock  in  the  thm 
per  cent,  consolidated  annuities,  to  he  ip- 
plied  and  disposed  of  by  and  at  tbe  diKI^ 
tion  of  my  executors,  m  the  educitkn  or 
settlement  in  the  world  of  them  my  nid 
legatees.  Also  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  one  of  my  execnton,  the 
Annales  Ecclesiastici  of  Baronius,  and  Ho> 
linshead's  and  Stowe's  Chronicles,  and  ibo 
an  octavo  Common  Prayer-Book.  ToBes- 
net  Langton,  Elaq.  I  give  and  hequesth  ny 
Polyglot  Bible.  To  Sir  Joshua  KejiM, 
my  great  French  Dictionary,  by  Martioirrei 
and  my  own  copy  of  my  folto  ^ocj^  j^ 
tionarv,  of  the  last  revisioii.  To  Dr.  W 
Ham  Scott,  one  of  my  executors,  the  we* 
tionnaire  de  Commerce,  and  LKtioBH  sfi- 
tion  of  the  Greek  Poets  «.  To  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, Poets  GrsDci  Heroici  vet  Henrkia 
Stephanum.  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  StrjhiD, 
vicar  of  Islington,  in  Middlesex,  Milft 
Greek  Testament,  Beza's  Greek  Testaoeiu. 
by  Stephens,  all  my  Latin  Bibles,  tai  nj 
GreeJc  Bible,  by  WecheUus.  To  Dr.  He; 
berden.  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Dr.  Btrtler,  mJ 
Mr.  Cruikshanks,  the  surgeon  who  itta«J 
me,  Mr.  Holder,  my  apothetiiy,  GcW 
Hamilton,  Esq.  Mis.  Gaidiner,  of  Soov- 
hill,  Mrs.  Frances  Reynolds,  Mi.  Boote, 
and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hoole,  !»*■»*?* 
a  book  at  their  election,  to  keep ««•  jo» 
of  remembrance.  I  also  give  and  "^"IIj 
to  Mr.  John   Desmoulins,  twojgg? 

»  [PtoetaGiedVetwaeanniniiW^oo**' 
tons  qni  extant  onuMB.    Gr,LaL^^ 
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fK>iuidi  eonaoUdaied  three  per  cent  aDnui- 
ties;  and  to  Mr.  Sastree,  the  Italian  master, 
the  sum  of  five  poundu,  to  be  laid  out  in 
books  of  piety  for   hia  own    use.      And 
whereas  the  said  Bennet    Lang  ton  hath 
agreed,  in  consideration  of  the  snni  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifly  pounds,  mentioned  in  ray 
will  to  be  in  his  hands,  to  grant  and  secure  an 
annuity  of  seventy  pounds  payable  during 
the  life  of  me  and  my  servant,  Francis  Bar- 
ber, and  tlie  life  of  the  survivor  of  us,  to 
Mr.  Oeorge  Stubbs,  in  trust  for  us ;  my 
mind  and  will  is,  that  in  case  of  my  decease 
before  the  said  agreement  shall  be  perfected 
the  said  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
pousda,  and  the  bond  for  securing  the  said 
sum,  shall  go  to  the  said  Francis  Barber; 
and  I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  him 
the  same,  in  lieu  of  the  bequest  in  his  fa- 
vour, contained  in  my  said  will.    And  I 
hereby  empower  my  executors  to  deduct 
and  retain  all  expenses  that  shall  or  may  be 
incurred  in  the  execution  of  my  said  will, 
or  of  this  codicil  thereto,  out  of  such  estate 
and  effects  as  I  shall  die  possessed  of.    All 
the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  my  es- 
tate and  effects  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
«aid  executors,  in  trust  for  the  said  Francis 
Barber,  his  executors,  and  administrators. 
Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  this  ninth  day 
of  December,  1784. 

"  Sam.  Johnson,  (L.  S.) 
*'  Signed,  sealed,  published,  declared,  and 
d<£vered,  by  the  said  Samuel  Johnson,  as, 
and  for  a  codicil  to  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  in  his 
presence,  and  at  his  reouesc,  and  also  in 
the  presence  of  each  other,  have  hereto 
aabacribed  our  names  as  witnesses. 

<*JoBN  CorLET. 

'<WiixiAM  Gibson. 
«<  HsNat  Cole." 

Upon  these  testamentary  deeds  it  is  pro- 
per to  make  a  (ew  observations.    His  ex- 
press dwlaration  with  his  dying  breath  as  a 
Ohristian,  as  it  had  been  often  practised  in 
such  solemn  writings,  was  of  real  conse- 
qfience  from  this  great  man;  fbr  the  convic- 
tion  of  a  mind  equally  acute  and  strong 
might  well  overbalance  the  doubts  of  others 
vrho  were  his  contemporaries.    The  ex- 
prcamon  poUuted  may,  to  some,  convey  an 
impreaaion  of  more  than  ordinary  contami- 
nation; but  that  is  not  warranted  by  its 
Sennine  meaning,  as  appesrs  from  ''The 
LamUer,*'  No.  42  >.     The  same  word  is 

*  [The  qaotatioas  from  the  ■cnptaras,  in  John- 
0O«'«  Dktioiiary  raffieiently  jwtiiy  the  use  of  thii 
'vv«»rfl;  Ibal  k  doss  not  oocvr  in  No.  42  of  the 
R»mt»ler>  In  the  Joomey  to  the  Hebrides  he 
f^Ms  llie  wofd  familiarly »  and  talks  of  "  poUatiog 
Uhb  breskfitit  table  with  iliees  of  cheete.*'— Mr. 
DuaspiaU  may  psriisfi  have  naaant  **  Tht  Idler, 
it.  57 


used  in  the  will  of  Dr.  Sanderson,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  who  was  piety  itself.  His  lega- 
cy of  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  represent- 
atives of  Mr.  Innys,  bookseller,  in  St.  PauPs 
Churchyard,  proceeded  from  a  very  worthy 
motive.  He  told  Sir  John  HawKins  that 
his  father  having  become  a  bankrupt,  Mr. 
Innys  had  assisted  him  with  money  or  credit 
to  continue  his  business.  **  This,"  said  he, 
"  I  consider  as  an  obligation  on  me  to  be 
grateful  to  his  descendants."  The  amount 
of  his  property  proved  to  be  considerably 
more  than  he  had  supposed  it  to  be.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  estimates  the  bequest  to 
Francis  Barber  at  a  sum  little  short  of  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds,  including  an  annuity 
of  seventy  pounds  to  be  paid  to  him  by  Mr. 
Langton,  in  consideration  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  which  Johnson  had  lent 
to  that  gentleman.  Sir  John  seems  not  a 
little  angry  at  this  bequest,  and  mutters  "  a 
caveat  against  ostentatious  bounty  and  fap 
vour  to  negroes."  But  surely,  when  a  man 
has  money  entirely  of  his  own  acquisition, 
especial^  when  he  has  no  near  relations,  he 
may,  without  blame,  dispose  of  it  as  he 
pleases,  and  with  great  propriety  to  a  faith- 
ful servant.  Mr.  Barber,  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  master,  retired  to  Lich- 
field, where  he  might  pass  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  comfort  s.  It  has  been  objected 
that  Johnson  has  omitted  many  of  his  b^t 
friends,  when  leaving  books  to  several  as 
tokens  of  his  last  remembrance.  The 
names  of  Dr.  Adams,  Dr.  Tayk>r,  Dr.  Bar- 
ney, Mr.  Hector,  Mr.  Murphy,  the  authour 
of  this  work,  and  others  who 'were  intimate 
with  him,  are  not  to  be  found  in  his  will. 
This  may  be  accounted  ft»r  by  consklering, 
that  as  lie  was  very  near  his  dissolution  at 
the  time,  he  probably  mentioned  such  as 
happened  to  occur  to  nim:  and  that  he  may 
have  recollected,  that  ne  had  fonnerty 
shown  others  such  proofk  <^  his  regaro, 
that  it  wss  Dot  necessary  to  crowd  his  will 
with  their  names.  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter  was 
much  displeased  that  nothing  was  led  to 
her;  but  oesides  what  I  have  now  stated, 
she  should  have  considered  that  she  had  left 
nothing  to  Johnson  by  her  will,  which  waa 

No.  82,>'  where  JeboMn  added  to  Sir  Joihaa 
Reynolds's  paper  the  words,  **  and  pollute  his 
eanvas  widi  deforaiitj.*' — ^En.] 

'  Francis  Barber,  Dr.  Johnwa's  principal  lega- 
tee, died  m  the  infirmary  at  Stafiord,  after  aii£r- 
geing  a  painfU  operation,  Febmary  18,  IdOl. — 
Malovs.  [In  the  Geatleouui's  Miagasne  Ibr 
1798,  p.  619,  there  are  some  aaecdotes  of  Baiber, 
in  which  h  ii  aaid  that  he  was  then  Ibrty-eight 
jean  old.  Mr.  Chalmeri  thinks  that  he  waa 
abont  filly-nz  when  he  died;  bat  as  he  entered 
Johnson's  senrioe  in  1752,  and  ooidd  scarcely 
have  been  then  under  twelve  or  foniteen  yeaia  of 
age,  it  ii  probable  that  he  was  somewhat  older 
See  tmte,  vol.  i.  p.  S60. — ^En.] 
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made  duriog  his  lifetime,  aa  appeared  at  her 
decease.  His  enumerating  several  persons 
in  one  group,  and  leaving  them  "  each  a 
book  at  their  election,"  might  possibly  have 
given  occasion  to  a  curious  question  as  to 
the  order  of  choice,  had  they  not  luckilv 
fixed  on  different  books.  His  library,  thougn 
by  no  means  handsome  in  its  appearance, 
was  sold  by  Mr.  Christie  for  two  hundred 
and  forty-seven  pounds,  nine  shillings:  ma- 
ny people  being  desirous  to  have  a  book 
which  had  belonged  to  Johnson  ^  In  ma- 
ny of  them  he  had  written  little  notes: 
sometimes  tender  memorials  of  his  departed 
wife;  as  "  This  was  dear  Tetty's  book: " 
sometimes  occasional  remarks  of  different 
sorts.  Mr.  Lysons,  of  Clifford Vinn,  has 
favoured  me  with  the  two  following:  ''In 
'  Holy  Rules  and  Helps  to  Devotion,  by 
Brvan  Duppa,  Lord  Bishop  of  Winton, 
'  Freees  quidam  videtur  dtligenter  trac- 
tasse;  9pero  non  inmuditus.^  In  '  The  Ro- 
sicrucian  infallible  Axiomata,  by  John  Hey- 
don,  Gent,'  prefixed  to  which  are  some 
verses  addressed  to  the  authour,  signed 
Ambr.  Waters,  A.  M.  Coll.  Ex.  Oxon. 
'  These  Latin  verses  were  written  to 
Hobbes  by  Bathurst,  upon  his  Treatise  on 
Human  Nature,  and  have  no  relation  to  the 
book.— An  odd  fraud.' » 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  had  ask- 
ed Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  one  of  his  execu- 
tors, where  he  should  be  buried:  and  on  be- 
ing answered,  <'  Doubtless,  in  Westminster- 
Abbey,"  seemed  to  feel  a  satisfaction,  veiy 
natural  to  a  poet;  and  indeed  in  my  opinion 
very  natural  to  every  man  of  any  imagina- 
tion, who  has  no  family  sepulchre  in  which 
he  can  be  laid  with  his  fathers.    Accord- 

ingly)  upon  Monday,  December  20, 
p.*564.    ^^  remains,  [enclosed  in  a  leaden 

coffin,]  were  deposited  in  that  noble 
and  renowned  edifice,  [m  the  south  transept, 
near  the  foot  of  Shakspeare's  monument, 
and  close  to  the  coffin  of  his  friend  Garrick;] 
and  over  his  grave  was  placed  a  large  blue 
flag-stone,  with  this  inscription: 

*<Samu-sl  JoHirsoir,  LL.D. 

Obiit  XIII.  die  Deoembris, 

Anno  Domini 

M.  DOC.  I.ZZXIV. 
^tatis  8I18B  LXXV.'* 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  respectable 
number  of  his  friends,  particularly  such  of 
the  members  of  The  Literary  Club  as  were 
in  town;  and  was  also  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  several  of  the  Reverend  Chap- 
ter of  Westminster  K    Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Jo- 

^  [Mr.  Windham  bought  Markland's  Statins, 
and  wrote  in  the  fint  page,  "  Fuit  e  librit  elar- 
Unmi  Samuelis  Johnson.**  It  now,  by  the 
favonr  of  Mr.  Jease,  who  bought  it  at  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's sale,  belongs  to  the  Editor. — ^Ed.] 

'  [*'  It  most  be  told,  that  a  diaaatiflfaction  was 
ezprenedin  the  pablic  papers  that  he  was  not 


seph  Banks,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Lo^oo, 
Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  and  Mr.  CofaDn,bofe 
his  paU.  His  school-fellow,  Dr.  Tiyior, 
performed  the  mournful  office  of  mdiig  the 
Durid  service. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  dScdi- 
tion,  when  I  declare,  that  I  find  mydf  oBt- 
able  to  express  all  that  I  felt  upon  the  Iwof 
such  a  <*  guide,  philosopher,  and  fnend'.'* 
I  shall,  therefore,  notsay  one  voidofBT 
own,  but  adopt  those  of  an  eminent  friend  <, 
which  he  uttered  with  an  abrupt  felki^, 
superiour  to  all  studied  compositkHis:— '*  be 
has  made  a  chasm,  which  not  only  aothii^ 
can  fill  up,  but  which  nothing  has  i  teadet 
cy  to  fill  up. — Johnson  is  dead.— Let « go 
to  the  next  best:  there  is  nobody;  doeoi 
can  be  said  to  put  you  in  mind  of  Johasn.' 

As  Johnson  had  abundant  bonuge  pui 
to  him  during  his  life  5,  so  no  writer  in  tiui 

bnried  with  all  possible  fboeral  rites  sod  hoiMi. 
In  all  processions  and  soIemniUes  sooMlfaBg  «i 
be  foigotten  or  omitted.  Here  no  davpKi  •« 
intended.  The  exeentors  did  not  think  thsBKlvB 
justified  in  doing  more  than  they  did;  for  odf  • 
little  cathedral  service,  accompsiied  wiih  lifb 
and  music,  wonld  have  raised  the  price  d  bm" 
ment.  In  this  matter  fees  ran  h%h;  thej  <nM 
not  be  excused  ;  and  the  expenses  ven  to  ke 
paid  from  the  property  of  the  deeiued.  ifs 
funeral  expenses  amoanted  to  more  thant««bD- 
dred  pounds.  Future  moonmentsl  chutes  la; 
be  defrayed  by  the  generosity  of  sobscri^iDe-"-' 
Gentleman^s  Magazine,  1785,  p.  911,  jwW>^ 
by  Mr.  Tyere.— Ed.] 

'  On  the  subject  of  Johnson  I  nity  i^  i^ 
words  of  Sir  John  Harrington  cooceniiif  ks^ 
arable  tutor  and  diocesan.  Dr.  John  Sd,  Ki^ 
of  Bath  and  Wells :  "  who  hath  fftm  nt  aw 
helps,  more  hopes,  all  enconnigenicBtsnBybcrt 
studiM  :  to  whom  I  nerer  came  bst  I  grew  im* 
religious;  from  whom  I  never  went,  bit  I  pi^ 
better  instructed.  Of  him ,  therefore,  my  acya*- 
ance,  my  firiend,  my  iastracler,  if  I  Bfok  am, 
it  were  not  to  be  marvdled;  if  Ispesk  fissklyijia 
not  to  be  blamed;  and  though  I  spesk  P>™?; 
it  were  to  be  pardoned.'*— "Napi  Artif*; 
vol.  i.  p.  186.  There  is  one  cireamrtaBoe  a  &i 
John's  character  of  Bishop  StUl,  wlucb  ii  r» 
liarly  applicable  to  Johnson:  •*  He  !»»«•» 
mous  a  disputer,  that  the  leanedetf  w«J^ 
afraid  to  dispute  with  him;  and  he,  fia^  * 
own  strength,  could  not  stick  to  ••'V*J"jn" 
their  aiguments  to  take  heed  to  their  tv««>J^ 
a  perfect  fencer  that  will  tell  aforehM^a  *«» 
button  he  will  give  the  renew,  or  ^*'^?''5 
chess-player  that  will  aproint  sfcrA"*  ^ 
which  pawn  and  in  what  place  he  wiB  p**  I* 
mate."     Ibid. — ^Boswkll.  ^   ^ 

*  The  late  Right  HoaoniaUe  WifliajG^j 
Hamilton,  who  had  been  intimately  M^g^T 
with  Dr.  Johnson  near  thirty  yesis.  H«  **  * 
London,  July  16, 179«,  in  hM  mty-e^  7*** 
— ^Malone.  ^u 

»  Beside  the  DedkatioDs  to  him  ^7^^ 
smith,  the  Reraratid  Dr.  Frankha,  sod  twiu^ 
erend  Mr.  Wilson,  whksh  I  have  meBttsaed  » 
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nation  ever  had  such  an  aecumulation  of 
literary  honours  atler  his  death.  A  sermon 
upon  that  event  was  preached  in  St.  Mary's 
church,  Oxford,  hefore  the  University,  hy 
ihe  Rev.  Mr.  Agutter,  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege K  The  Lives,  the  Memoirs,  the  £s- 
sajrs,  hoth  in  prose  and  verse,  which  have 
heeo  published  concerning  him,  would  make 
many  volumes.  The  numerous  attacks  too 
upon  him  I  consider  as  part  of  his  conse- 
quence, upon  the  principle  whir)h  he  himself 
so  well  knew  and  asserted.  Many  who 
trembled  at  his  presence  were  forward  in 
assault,  when  they  no  longer  apprehended 
danger.  When  one  of  his  little  pragmati- 
cal loes  was  invidiously  snarling  at  his  fame, 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  table,  the  Rever- 
end Dr.  Parr  exclaimed,  with  his  usual  boki 
animation,  "  Ay,  now  that  ihe  old  lion  is 
dead,  every  ass  thinks  he  may  kick  at  him.^' 
A  monument  for  him,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  was  resolved  upon  soon  after  his 
death,  and  was  supported  by  a  most  re- 
spectable contribution;  but  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St  Paul's  having  come  to  a  re- 
solution of  admitting  monuments  there,  up- 
on a  liberal  and  magnificent  plan,  that  ca- 
thedral was  afterwards  fixed  on,  as  the 
place  in  which  a  c^enotaph  should  be  erected 
to  his  memorv:  and  in  the  cathedral  of  his 
native  city  of  Lichfield,  a  smaller  one  is  to 
be  erected  3.     To   compose    his    epitaph, 

cordiog  to  their  dates,  there  was  one  by  a  lady,  of 
a  vera&atien  of  *'  Aniogait  and  Ajut,"  and  one 
by  the  jngeoious  Mr.  Walker,  of  his  **  Rhetorical 
Ctrammar/'  I  have  introduced  into  this  work 
ffeveral  compUmenti  paid  to  him  in  the  writings 
of  his  contemporaries;  bnt  the  number  of  them  is 
00  great,  that  we  may  fairly  say  that  there  was  al- 
tnoat  a  general  tribute.  Let  roe  not  be  forgetful 
of  the  honour  done  to  him  by  Colonel  Myddleton, 
ofGwaynyoog,  near  Denbigh  ;  who,  on  the  banks 
of  a  rivulet  in  his  park,  where  Johnson  delighted 
to  stand  and  repeat  verses,  ejected  an  urn  wim  the 
inscriplioQ  given  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  490. — Boswei,!.. 

[Here  followed  an  account  of  the  various  por- 
ttaits  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  is  transferred  to  the 
mppeadui. — ^Ed.] 

'  It  is  not  yet  published.  In  a  letter  to  roe, 
flfr.  Agutter  says,  **  My  sermon  before  the  univer- 
Aty  was  mere  engaged  wHh  Dr.  Johnson's  moral 
flian  his  intellectual  character.  It  particularly 
examined  his  fear  of  death,  and  suggested  several 
reasons  for  the  apprehensions  of  the  good,  and  the 
ndiflerenee  of  the  infidel,  in  their  last  houni;  this 
was  illostrated  by  contrasting  the  death  of  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Hume:  the  text  was,  Job,  xxi. 
*2 — 26.'* — ^BoswELL. 

'  This  monument  has  been  since  erected.  It 
eonsists  of  a  medalfiou,  with  a  tablet  beneath,  on 
vrfaieb  is  this  inscription  : 

**  The  fHends  of  Bajsobl  Johmsox,  LL.P. 

▲  Native  of  Uchfieid, 

Erectsd  thu  Monument, 

As  a  tribute  ofrespect 

*I\a  tin  MeoMfy  of  a  msn  of  extensive  leamlnir, 

Ji  •liatioguiehed  meral  writer,  and  a  sincere  Chriatian. 

He  died  Dec  13,  1784.  s(eJ  75.**-^ALo?fB. 


could  not  hut  excite  the  warmest  competi- 
tion of  genius.  If  laudari  h  laudato  viro 
be  praise  which  is  highly  estimahle,  I  should 
not  forgive  myself  were  I  to  omit  the  fol- 
lowing sepulchral  verses  on  the  authour  of 
The  English  Diction akt,  written  hy  the 
Right  Honourahle  Henry  Flood  ^: 

"  No  need  of  LAtin  or  of  Greek  to  grace 

Our  Johnson's  memory,  or  inscribe  his  grave; 
His  native  language  claims  this  mournful  space. 
To  pay  the  immortality  he  gave." 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Parr,  on  being  re- 
quested to  undertake  the  inscription  for  the 
monument,  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  letr- 
ter  to  William  Seward,  Esq. :  "  I  leave  this 
mij^hty  task  to  some  hardier  and  some  abler 
writer.  The  variety  and  splendou  r  of  John- 
son's attainments,  the  peculiarities  of  his 
character,  his  private  virtues,  and  his  lite- 
rary publications,  fill  me  with  confusion  and 
dismay,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  confined 
and  difficult  species  of  composition,  in  which 
alone  they  can  be  expressed,  with  propriety, 
upon  his  monument."  But  I  understand 
that  this  great  scholar,  and  warm  admirer 
of  Johnson,  has  yielded  to  repeated  solicita- 
tions, and  executed  the  very  difficult  under- 
taking. 

[Dr,  Johnson's  monument,  con-  j*^^ 
sisting  of  a  cok>ssal  figure  leaning 
against  a  column  (but  not  very  strongly  re- 
sembling him),  has  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Boswell  been  placed  in  St  Paul's  cathedral^ 
having  been  first  opened  to  publick  view, 
February  28, 1796.  The  epitaph  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  and  is  as  follows: 

3  To  prevent  any  misconception  on  this  subject, 
Mr.  Malone,  by  whom  theee  lines  were  obligingly 
communicated,  requests  me  to  add  the  following 
remark: 

**  Injustice  to  the  late  Mr.  Flood,  now  himself 
wanting,  and  highly  meriting,  an  epitaph  from 
his  country,  to  which  his  transcendent  talents  did 
the  highest  honour,  as  well  as  the  most  important 
service,  it  sliould  be  observed,  that  these  lines 
were  by  no  means  intended  as  a  regular  monu- 
mental inscription  for  Dr.  Johnson.  Had  he  un- 
dertaken to  write  an  appropriate  and  discrimina- 
tive epitaph  for  that  excellent  and  extraordinary 
man,  those  who  knew  Mr.  Flood's  vigour  of  mind 
will  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  produced 
one  worthy  of  his  illustrious  subject.  But  the 
fact  was  merely  this:  In  December,  1789,  afler  a 
large  subscription  had  been  made  for  Dr.  John- 
son's monument,  to  which  Mr.  Flood  liberally 
contributed,  Mr.  Malone  happened  to  call  on  him 
at  hii  house  in  Bemers  street,  and  the  conversa- 
tion turning  on  the  proposed  monument,  Mr.  Ma- 
lone maintained  that  the  epitaph,  by  whomsoever 
it  should  be  written,  ought  to  be  in  Latin.  Mr. 
Flood  thought  difTerently.  The  next  morning,  in 
a  postscript  to  a  note  on  another  subject,  be  men- 
tioned that  he  continued  of  the  same  opinion  as 
on  the  preceding  day,  and  subjoined  the  Unca 
above  given. '  * — Bos w slx.. 
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A  ^  n 

BAMySLI-IOHNSON 

ORAMAfATICO  •  ET  •  CRITICO 

0CRIPTORVM  •  ANGLICORVM  •  LlTTEaATB 

PERITO  •  POBTAE  •  LVMINIBV8  • 

BBNTENTIARVM  •  BT  •  PONDERIBV8  •  VERBORUM 

ADMIBABIU  •  MAG18TRO  •  VIRTVTIB 

ORAVIflSIMO  •    HOMINI  •  OPTIMO  •  ET 

flINQVLARia  •  EXEMFU 


QVI  •  VDCIT '  ANN  -  lxxy  •  BCEN8  •  iL  •  DIBB  •  Zilil. 
DSCEflSIT  •  IDIB  •  DBCBMBB  •  ANN  •  CHBUTT 

do  •  loco  •  LXXXIIlI.         

flBPVLT  •  IN  •  ABD  •  BANGT    FETR  •  WE8TMO- 
NABTERIENS  •  xiil  •  KAL  •  UNVAR  *  ANN  •  CHRIST 

do  .  loCC  *    LXXXT. 

AMICI  •  ET  •  aODALES  •  LITTBRARII 

PBCVNU  •  CONLATA 

H'  M-  FACIVND  •  CVRAVER. 

On  a  seroU  in  his  hand  are  the  followiogr 
words: 

RNMAKAPBSZniONaNANTARIOSKIHAMOIBH* 

Ob  one  side  6f  the  monament: 

Faciibat  JoHAjmu  Bacoh,  Sctlptor  Akiv.  Chbist. 

BLD.CO.LXXXT. 

The  flubecription  for  this  monument, 
which  cost  eleven  hundred  guineas,  was  be- 
gun by  the  Literary  Club,  and  completed  ^ 
by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Johnson's  other  friends 
and  admirers.] 

*  [It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  eommittee  for 
erectina  this  monmnetit  did  not  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  the  Mound  iZo&tn,  on  the  sabject 
of  Goldsmith's  epitaph,  {ante,  p.  80),  and  insist 
on  having  the  epitaph  to  Johnson  written  in  the 
langnage  to  which  he  had  been  so  great  and  so 
very  peculiar  a  benefactor.  The  committee  of 
sabscribere,  called  curcUors,  were  Lord  Stowell, 
Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Windham,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Boswell,  and  Mr.  Malone.  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr«  Burke,  and  Sir  Joseph  had  signed 
the  Round  Robin;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that 
E^.  Johnson *s  preference  ef  a  Latin  epitaph,  so 
pontively  pronounced  on  that  oecasiott,  operated 
on  their  mindb  as  an  expresrion  of  what  his  wishes 
woold  have  been  as  to  his  own.  It  seems,  how- 
eyer,  to  the  Editor  die  height  of  bad  taste  and  ab- 
snidity  to  exhibit  Dr.  Johnson  in  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral in  the  roasqueiade  of  a  half  naked  Roman, 
with  such  pedantic,  and,  to  the  pessing  pnblie, 
nnintelligible  ioscriptwns  as  the  above.  Tlie  fol- 
ii  a  close  tranalatiott: 


Mpka>  ^fC  Omtgm, 

To  Bamoel  JoBirsoif. 

AgmmmariaB  sodericie 

Of  creat  •kill  la  Bncllah  Uteiatore ; 

A  poet  admirable  for  the  licht  of  his  ■eDtences 

And  the  wei|^t  of  his  words  j 

A  most  efftetlre  teacher  of  rirttie  { 

An  exeellent  man,  and  of  ■iogular  example^ 

Who  lived  15  years,  2  months,  14  days. 

Ife  died  la  the  ides  of  December,  la  the  year  of  Christ, 

MnCCLXXXIV. 

Was  buried  in  the  chnreh  of  Bt.  Peter%,  Westntfnatcr, 
The  isth  of  the  kalends  of  Janoary,  in  the  year  of  Christ, 

MDCCLXXXIV. 

His  literary  fHends  and  oompaatonai 

By  a  ooUectlen  of  money, 
Canseti  this  monument  to  be  made. 

The  reader  wiU  not  of  ooarM  attribnte  to  Ae 
original  all  the  awkwardness  of  this  almost  literal 
Taniair;  but  he  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  tediona 
and  eaofosed  mode  of  markiur  the  nnmeralc,  tile 


The  character  of  Samokl  Joniioi  Iw, 
I  trusty  been  so  developed  in  the  oMneof 
this  work,  that  they  who  have  hoMond  it 
with  a  pernsal  ma^  be  eoasideied  ■  veil 
acquainted  with  hun.  As  however  it  my 
be  expected  that  I  should  eolleet  into  one 
view  the  capital  and  distingoishiof  fettom 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  I  shall  endevwir 
to  acQuit  myself  of  that  pait  of  my  bt(w 
graphical  undertakioe  \  however  diSciiit  it 
may  be  to  do  that  whkh  mtay  of  my  irtd- 
ere  will  do  better  for  themselves. 

His  figure  was  large  and  well  foroMd,  lod 
his  countenance  of  the  cast  of  tt  ncifBt 
statue;  yet  his  appearance  was  reDdeir^ 
strange  and  somewhat  uncoath,  bt  connil- 
sive  cramps,  by  the  scars  of  thst  disteiD^ 
which  it  was  once  imagined  the  royt)  toord 
could  cure,  and  by  a  slovenly  mode  of  diw. 
He  had  the  use  only  of  one  eye;  yrt  lo 
mivsh  does  mind  govern,  and  even  lufflv 
the  deficiency  of  organs,  that  hii  viiwl  per- 
ceptions, as  far  as  tney  extended,  irerr  m- 


nnnecessaiy  repetition  of  them,  and  tbe 
tion  of  nontB  and  ades,  all  of  which  an,  «va  « 
the  principles  of  the  Lapidarian  schohn  tbm> 
selves,  elomsy,  and  on  the  prineifriei  ^^'''1"! 
sense,  contemptible.  Thtitf-foir  l«cn  « 
numeials  (nearly  a  tenth  psit  of  dM  wWe 
inscriptioD)  are,  ibr  iastaoee,  eipesM  a  » 
ting  posterity  know  that  Dr.  Johs^  *■ 
huritd  in  the  same  month  of  the  aaeywfl 
which  he  died* 

The  Greek  words,  so  pedanticiDviiinliU(»- 
gether  on  the  scroll,  are  an  ahentioa  ty  I^.  1^ 
of  a  line  of  Dtonjsins,  the  geogiaphcr.witb  vkd 
Johnson  has  closed  the  Rambler.  ScesB(r.i«L 
i.  p.  98.  It  seems,  that  in  defefODoe  to  «» 
appreheomons  that  the  Dean  and  Cfaipter  ^  ^^ 
laud's  might  think  the  Avnow  «  ums*^^^^ 
M  tL/Au/^from  the  hieuedgodi  may  ^»^ 
ki$  merited  revoard — aomewhst  heatbtoiA,  I^- 
Parr  was  penmaded  to  convert  the  Ud«  ifeU  Ef 
/AMta^rt  irwan  «yTdt^i«c  «»  A/ict^ — nuf  k^*' 
eeive  among§t  the  bleued  the  mtritti  rtt^ 
of  hie  labour;  The  reader  who  if  carioisa^ 
the  pompons  inanities  of  liteiatars  wilt  60^  *<  il* 
end  of  the  fonitfa  volnme  of  Dr.  P^'s  wocU  ^ 
1828,  a  long  oorrespondeoee  between  h|t  |* 
Joahna  Reynokli,  Malooe,  and  other  <"»  !^ 
Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  sabjeet  of  tfaii  epitope  J7 
will  he  amnsed  at  the  borlesqae  iropoiW»**'f 
Pair  atUushes  to  epitapb-wHttng,  tbeLaitf|^ 
which  he  endeavoured  to  describe  Dr.  M>*«t 
with  reference  to  his  poetical  charsder  ^f^^ 
probabilii,  and  his  eandki  avowtl,  tkrt  a  «* 
composition  he  was  thinking  mora  of  kii  ^"^ 
chaiacter  than  Dr.  Johnson's.— Eo.]     ^^  ^ 

*  [After  much  delay  and  venr  crert  aB»7j 
as  appears  by  many  ryoacM  asM  <■ 
eomplainto  in  the  Gentieman*M  Mh^'^''' 

Ed.]  ^j^ 

*  Aa  Idonotaeaaay  reasM  ta  giw  t  dC^ 

ant  character  of  my  illustrioas  fnid  "**/? 
what  I  forroariy  gave,  the  greHirfjg''|'' 
sketch  of  htm  in  my  **  Jovraal  of  •  To"'  ^  " 
Hebrides  **  is  here  ad^lad.— Boswsii- 
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commoBly  quick  and  acearate.    So  motbtd 
vf§a  his  temperaaoieiit,  that  he  nerer  knew 
the  natural  joy  of  a  free  and  vigorons  vse  of 
his  limbs:  when  he  walked,  it  was  like  the 
struggling  gait  of  one  in  fetters;  when  he 
rode,  he  nmA  no  command  or  direction  of  hia 
hone,  but  was  carried  as  if  in  a  baUoon. 
That  with  hia  constitution  and  habits  of 
life  he  should  have  lived  seventy-five  ^ears, 
is  a  proof  that  an  inherent  vivida  ets  is  a 
powerful  preservative  of  the  human  frame. 
Man  is,  in  general,  made  up  of  contra- 
dictory qualities;  and  these  will  ever  show 
themselves  in  strange  succession,  where  a 
consistency  in  appearance  at  least,  if  not 
reality,  has  not  been  attained  by  long  habits 
of  philosophical  discipline.    In  proportion  to 
the  native  vigour  of  the  mind,  the  contra- 
dictory qualities  will  be  the  more  prominent, 
and  more  difficult  to  be  adjusted :  and,  there- 
fore, we  are  not  to  wonder  that  Johnson 
exhibited  an  eminent  example  of  this  re- 
mark, which  I  have  made  upon  human  na- 
ture.   At  different  times  he  seemed  a  differ- 
ent man  in  some  respects;  not,  however,  in 
any  great  or  essential  article,  upon  which 
he  had  fully  employed  his  mind,  and  settled 
certain  principles  of  duty,  but  only  in  his 
mannere,  and  in  the  display  of  argument 
and  fancy  in  his  talk.    He  was  prone  to  su- 
perstition, but  not  to  credulity.    Though 
his  imagination  might  incline  him  to  a  behef 
of  the  marvellous  and  the  mysterious,  his 
vigorous  reason  examined  the  evidence  with 
jealousy.     He  was  a  sincere  and  zealous 
chiistiaR,  of  high  church  of  England  and 
flaonarchical  principles,  which  he  would  not 
tamely  suffer  to  he  questioned;  and  had, 
perhapa,  at  an  early  period,  narrowed  his 
mind  somewhat  too  much,  both  aa  to  reli- 
gion and  politicks.     His  being  impressed 
with  the  dancer  of  extreme  latitude  in 
ettlier,  though  Tie  was  of  a  very  independent 
spirit,  occasioned  his  appearing  somewhat 
unfavourable  to  the  prevalence  of  that  noble 
freedom  of  sentiment  which  is  the  best  pos- 
seanion  of  man.    Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
he  bad  many  prejudices;  which,  however, 
lre(|uently  suggested  many  of  his  pointed 
■ayinga,  that  rather  show  a  playfulness  of 
Ikncy  than  any  settled  malignity.    He  was 
steady  and  indexible  in  maintaining  the  ob- 
ligations of  religion  and  morality;  both  from 
A  regard  for  tlie  order  of  society  and  from  a 
'veneration  for  the  Great  Source  of  all  order; 
correct,  nay  stern  in  his  taste;  hard  to 
please,  and  easily  offended;  impetuous  and 
irritable  in  his  temper,  but  or  a  most  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  hearts,  which  showed 


>  In  the  «*Oi]aPodrida,*' a  collection  of  Maya 
pabliabad  at  OadM,  tfam  m  an  adminble  paper 
19011  the  ohanflter  of  Jobiaon,  written  by  the 
tLmrmmud  Dr.  Home,  the  late  eieelleot  Bishop  of 
Bferarieii*  The  following  panage  is  eminently 
Iwfipy: — **  To  rqeet  wisdom,  boeaase  the  paraoa  of 


itself  not  only  in  a  moat  liberal  charity,  as 
far  aa  his  circumstances  would  allow,  but  in 
a  thonaand  instances  of  active  benevolence. 
He  was  afflicted  with  a  bodily  disease,  which 
made  him  oilen  restless  and  fretfnf,  and  with 
a  constitutional  melancholy,  the  clouds  of 
which  darkened  the  brightness  of  his  fancy, 
and  gave  a  gloomy  cast  to  hia  whole  course 
of  thinkinff:  we,  therdbre,  ought  not  to 
wonder  at  his  saUiea  of  impatience  and  pas* 
sion  at  any  time,  especially  when  prov<«ed 
by  obtrusive  ignorance  or  presuming  petu- 
lance, and  allowance  must  be  made  for  his 
uttering  hasty  and  satirical  sallies   even 
against  his  best  friends.    And,  surely,  when 
it  is  considered,  that,  "  amidst  sickness  and 
sorrow,"  he  exerted  his  faculties  in  so  many 
works  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  par- 
ticularly that  he  achieved  the  great  and  ad- 
mirable Dictionary  of  our  language,  we 
must  be  astonished  at  his  resolution.    The 
solemn  text,  <*of  him  to  whom  much  is 
given  much  will  be  required,"  seems  to  have 
been  ever  present  to  his  mind,  in  a  rigoroua 
sense,  and  to  have  made  him  dissatisfied 
with  his  labours  and  acts  of  goodness,  how- 
ever comparatively  great;  so  that  the  una- 
voidable consciousness  of  his  superiority 
was,  in  that  respect,  a  cause  of  disquiet. 
He  suffered  so  much  fVom  this,  and  from  the 
gloom  which  perpetually  haunted  him,  and 
made  solitude  frightful,  that  it  may  be  said 
of  him,  "  If  in  this  life  only  he  had  hope,  he 
was  of  all  men  most  miserable."    He  loved 
praise  when  it  was  brought  to  him;  but  was 
too  proud  to  seek  for  it.    He  was  somewhat 
susceptible  of  flattery.    As  he  was  general 
and  unconfined  in  his  studies,  he  cannot  be 
considered  as  master  of  any  one  particular 
science;  but  he  had  accumulated  a  vast  and 
various  collection  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge, which  was  so  arranged  in  his  mind 
as  to  be  ever  in  readiness  to  be  brought 
forth.    But  his  superiority  over  other  learned 
men  consisted  chiefly  in  what  may  be  called 
the  art  of  thinking,  the  art  of  using  his 
mind;  a  certain  continual  power  of  seiung 
the  useful  substance  of  all  that  he  knew, 
and  exhibiting  it  in  a  clear  and  forcible  man* 
ner;  so  that  Knowledge,  which  we  oAen 
see  to  be  no  better  than  lumber  in  men  of 
dull  understanding,  was  in  him  true,  evi- 
dent, and  actual  wisdom.    His  moral  pre- 
cepts are  practical;  for  they  are  drawn  from 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  human  na- 
ture.   His  maxims   carry  conviction;   for 
they  are  founded  on  the  basis  of  common 
sense,  and  a  very  attentive  and  minute  sur- 
vey of  real  life.    His  mind  was  so  full  of 
imagery  that  he  might  have  been  perpetu- 
ally a  poet;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  now- 

him  who  eommonicates  it  is  nneouth,  and  his  man- 
neis  are  inelegant;  what  is  it,  bat  to  throw  away  a 
pine-apple,  and  assign  for  a  reason  the  rougfaneaa 
of  its  coat  ?  **— Bos  WELL. 
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ever  rich  his  prose  it  in  tbti  rwpect,  his  po- 
etical pieceB  in  general  hsTe  not  much  of 
that  splendour,  but  are  rather  dietinKnished 
by  Btrone  sentiraent  and  acute  obeervation, 
convejed  in  harraonioua  and  eneigetick 
verse,  particularly  in  heroick  couploM. 
Though  usually  grave,  aod  even  awful  in 
bis  deporiroent,  lie  posseseed  uncommon 
and  peculiar  povers  or  wit  and  humour;  he 
frequently  indulged  himaelf  in  colloquial 
pleasantly;  and  the  heartiest  merrioient  was 
often  enjoyed  in  his  company;  with  this 
great  eavantage,  that,  as  it  was  entirely 
free  from  any  poisonoua  tincture  of  vice  or 
impiety,  it  was  salutary  to  those  who  shared 
ID  it  He  had  accustomed  himself  to  such 
accuracy  in  his  common  conversation  1,  that 


t  all  times  exprcM^, 
great  force,  and  »n\  ^ 

Eage,  the  effect  &.'.'^ 
ring  a  loud  ¥f^  ';  ^ 
utterance.  In  *  ^  ' 
gical  head  w*,  < 
which  gave  -j  ^ 
tage  in  arf  ' 

Esultin       '   - 


■  x 


letetwnct:  ttwAi 


This 


'  Thongh  a  perfsct  naembluice  ol*  Juhnaon 
not  to  be  fonad  in  bq;  age,  parts  of  bis  chsnci 
■re  admirably  eiprewed  by  Clarendoa,  in  ilraw 
that  of  Lord  Falkland,  whom  the  noble  nnd  r 
twly  hiatorian  describes  si  hi»  seat  near  Or 
"  Such  an  iniineiueneH  of  wit,  aach  a  Bolii' 
mdcmeat, so  inGnite  a  fancy,  boand  in  by 
logtcal  latiocination.     Hit  gequainlBnee  r 
vated  bj  the  most  polite  «nd  acconile 
that  hia  hotue  was  an   anivenity  in  |- 
whilher  they  came,  not  >o  ranch  fr 
■mdy,  and  to   eismine  and  refine  '         .i  18  ooe 
propoaitions  wbicb  lamnea  and  COD'       .uim,   and 
rent  in  convenalion."     Bayle'a  a       di  wisdom 
nage  may  alto  be  qaoted   aa    e-       ^  Joniinion  is 
cabliyto  the  great  aobject  of  T   ^j,  who  has  no 
illBatriooi  friends  erected  a  vr     ^^rvants ;  and 
ment  to  hira  in  the  eollectio-    ^-ijon    by    tlie 
ana.'    Tboae  who  jndge  of   ^€ 
feta  that  Ibia  collection  is  v      ■«  - 

acter  of  Menage.     And       ^(i»^_J 
that  tht  exctllent  toor 
dutinguith  him  fir,   ,',;»^'^"e"pnde  of 
n  of  the  - 


adtantagtoutly  ru 


'  VJbKmI  imperious  and 
'  I '.  ihp  nride  of  one 


l;  neither  is  i' 


pan.bl7  raore  di  ?  »J  ^y  Oiose  of  human- 
^ddcotuser  /jV^ntention,  the  pnde 
and  who  can  /iV^' "f  »?«?"■  *^™""- 
How  many  a.  f^f^'oA  the  fear  of  future 
Ibeir  works.  ''•Vi*'Soie  lo  inflame  the  mmd, 
iadiqitsyed  J^V^iroice  of  pityV 
a  eonvena       tf^ 


jon  diay' 


tn  of  5Ir.  Boiwell'i 


^..<j^  jaUioatii 

Sl'Cb  of  repoitiiic  Dr.  Johnson's 
,  .  I*.7lbay  an  M»  all  dsKTvodly 
^  by  Hr.  Aleiandsr  Cbalmen, 
I  with  so  nraeh  LTsIiDCM  and 

I  of  Ihi*  work,  that  the  rsader 


^..f^^  FaU  of  ths  B 
^'  !!«>■— Boa  w  ■  l-t- 


.  mete  tapnc: 
^CTstly  be  pewriw*  » 
^ularityislhewDiHoCiBto.       \ 
•nd  that  Dothiigitntn^*'        \ 
language  as  the  amplititj  ot  swiy 
analogy.     Rules  mil,  therefiMt,  te        \ 
drved,  so  far  as  thfy  are  known  «s4»- 
.nowledgcd :  bnt,  at  the  Hine  tirc,  the  ii- 
Jre  of  impravemeot  having  heu  mc* 
excited  will  not  remain  inactive-,  ud  ih 
efibris,   luilem  assisted  by  luunrMft  ■ 
much  as  tbey   uv  prompted  hy  kmI,  >d 
not  unfrequently  be  fosnd  penkitm;  ■ 
that  the  very  pereona  wboM  iateaim  it  Is 
to  perfect  the  instrumeDl  of  rcMoo  wiBdc- 
prave  and  disorder  it  unknowingly.    At 
such  a  time,  then,  it  becomes  peeittaK;  w- 
cessanr  that  the  analogy  of  language  itoald 
be  fuliy  esamined  and  understood  ;  4si  lb 
rules  snonldbecarefhUv  laid dtFWn;  andckst 
it  should  be  clearly  Known  how  mtA  '* 
contains  which  being  already  right  dwaid 
be  defetided  Aom  change  and  TWlalioa;  bov 
mnch  it  has  that  demuda  amendmsM;  ud 
how  mnch  that,  for  fear  of  grealet  iacoarv- 
niencea,  must,  perhaps,  be  Mt,  nDshnad, 
though  insular." 

A  diatiognished  aathonr  in  "The  lli^ 
rorO,"  aperiodical  paper  published  UEi*- 
burgh,  has  imitated  Johnson  veiy  dssE^- 
Thus,  in  No,  16: 

The  effects  of  the  retnra  of  iprisg  km 


"  Cecilia,"  book  vii.  ch^  L — Bo*«iu~ 


acjofi 

peninouty  ofeiprarton. — BoawaLi. 

•  Thst  coUsctioa  was  preaaaMd  Is 

Bon,  I  b^Tc,  by  ik  astlamB;  ud  I 

^••k  ven  win  sT  it. — Baswu.L. 
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rather  on  his  fattlts,  than  his  perfections, 
because  an  essay  might  comprise  all  the  ob- 
servations I  could  make  upon  his  faults, 
while  volumes  would  not  be  sufficient  for  a 
treatise  on  his  perfections." 

Mr.  Burrowes  has  analyzed  the  composi- 
tion of  Johnson,  and  pointed  out  its  pecu- 
liarities with  much  acuteness;  and  I  would 
recommend  a  careful  perusal  of  his  Essay 
to  those  who,  being  captivated  by  the  union 
of  perspicuity  and  splendour    which  the 
writings  of  Johnson  contain,  without  hav- 
ing a  sufficient  portion  of  his  vigour  of 
mind,  may  be  in  danger  of  becoming  bad 
copyists  of  his  manner.    I,  however,  can- 
not but  observe,  and  I  obser\'e  it  to  his 
credit,   that  this  learned    gentleman  has 
himself  caught  no  mean  degree  of  the  ex- 
pansion and  harmony  which,  independent 
of  all  other  circumstances,  characterise  the 
sentences  of  Johnson.    Thus,  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  volume  in  which  the  Essay  ap- 
pears, we  find, 

*<  If  it  be  said  that  in  societies  of  this  sort 
too  much  attention  is  frequently  bestowed 
on  subjects  barren  and  speculative,  it  may 
be  answered,  that  no  one  science  is  so  little 
connected  with  the  rest  as  not  to  afford 
manjr  principles  whose   use  may  extend 
considerably  beyond  the  science  to  which 
they  primarily  l>elong,  and  that  no  propo- 
sition is  so  purely  theoretical  as  to  be  total- 
ly incapable  of  being  applied  to  practical 
Eurposes.    There  is  no  apparent  connexion 
etween  duration  and  the  cycloidal  arch, 
the  properties  of  which  duly  attended  to 
have  furnished  us  with  our  best-regulated 
methods  of  measuring  time:  and  he  who 
had  n^ade  himself  master  of  the  nature  and 
aiiections  of  the  logarithmic  curve  is  not 
aware  that  he  has  advanced  considerably 
towards    ascertaining    the    proportionable 
density  of  the  air  at  its  various  distances 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth." 

The  ludicrous  imitators  of  Johnson's 
atyle  are  innumerable.  Their  general  meth- 
od is  to  accumulate  hard  words,  without 
considering,  that,  although  he  was  fond  of 
introducing  them  occasionally,  there  is  not 
a  single  sentence  in  all  his  writings  where 
they  are  crowded  together,  as  in  the  first 
verse  of  the  following  imaginary  Ode  by  him 
Co  Mrs.  Thrale  ^,  which  appeared  in  the 
newspapers: 

*  Johnson's  wishing  to  unite  himself  with  this 

rich  widow  was  much  talked  of,  bat  I  believe 

writhoot  foandation.    The  report,  however,  gave 

occasion  to  a  poem,  not  without  characteristical 

merit ,  entitled  *<  Ode  to  Mm.  Thrale,  by  Samael 

Johnson,  LL.D.  on  their  supposed  approaching 

NuptiaUi:  '*  printed  for  Mr.  Faolder  in  Bond-street. 

I  ahaU  qaote  as  a  specimen  tlie  first  three  stanzas: 

**  If  e'er  my  flngera  CoochM  the  lyre, 
In  Mtire  fierce,  in  pleaaure  gay, 
Shall  not  my  ThraUahi  nnilee  Tnnlre  f 
flhaU  Bun  reftne  the  eportive  ley  f 


"  Cerviaial  eoctor*»  viauate  dame, 
Opifu't  thou  this  gigantick  frame, 

Procumbing  at  thy  shrine. 
Shall,  catenated  by  thy  charms, 
A  captive  in  thy  ambient  arms, 

Perennially  be  thine  ?  *' 

This  and  a  thousand  other  such  attempts 
are  totally  unlike  the  original,  which  the 
writers  imagined  tliey  were  turning  into 
ridicule.  There  is  not  similarity  enough 
for  burlesque,  or  even  for  caricature. 

Mr.  Colman,  in  his  "  Prose  on  several  oc- 
casions," has  "  A  Letter  from  Lexiphanes, 
containing  Proposals  for  a  Glossary  or 
Vocabulary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue  ;  in- 
tended as  a  Supplement  to  a  larger  Diction- 
arv."  It  is  evidently  meant  as  a  sportive 
sally  of  ridicule  on  Johnson,  whose  style 
is  thus  imitated,  without  being  grossly  over- 
charged : 

"  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  idle  ad  il- 
literate will  complain  that  I  have  increased 
their  labours  by  endeavouring  to  diminish 
them;  and  that  I  have  explained  what  is 
more  easy  by  what  is  more  difficult — igno- 
turn  per  ignotius.  I  expect,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  liberal  acknowledgments  of  the 
learned.  He  who  is  buried  in  scholastick 
retirement,  secluded  from  the  assemblies  of 
the  gay,  and  remote  from  the  circles  of  the 
|>olite,  will  at  once  comprehend  the  defini- 
tions, and  be  grateful  for  such  a  seasonable 
and  necessary  elucidation  of  his  mother- 
tongue." 

Annexed  to  this  letter  is  the  following 
short  specimen  of  the  work,  thrown  togeth- 
er in  a  vague  and  desultory  manner,  not 
even  adhering  to  alphabetical  concatena- 
tion. 
"  HiGGLEDT  FiGGLEDT, — Conglomeration 

and  confusion. 
"  Hodge-podge, — A  culinary  mixture  of 
heterogeneous  ingredients:  applied  meta- 
phorically to  all  discordant  combinations. 
"  Tit  Foa  Tat, — Adequate  retaliation. 
*'  SuiLLT  Shally, — Hesitation  and  irreso- 
lution. 
<*  Fee  !  fa  !  fum  ! — Gigantick  intonations. 
"  RiGMAaoiiE, — Discourse,  incoherent  and 
rhapsodical. 

"  My  deareet  lady !  view  your  slave, 
Behold  him  ae  your  very  Scrub  ; 
Eacer  to  write  ae  asthour  grave. 
Or  ffovem  well— the  braving  tub. 

**Tb  rich  felicity  thus  raiaed, 

My  boBom  fflo-wa  with  amarons  Are. 
Porter  no  longer  ihall  be  prabed ; 
Tie  I  myself  am  Tkrale'a  entire.''* 

BoawBLL. 

[Mn.  Carter,  in  one  of  her  letten  to  Mrs.  Monta- 
gue, flays,  **  I  once  saw  him  (Dr.  Johnson)  yerj 
indigfU  when  flomebody  jested  about  Mn.  Thrale's 
marrying  himself.  The  choice  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  nngnlar,  bnt  mnch  leaa  eiceptionable 
than  that  which  she  has  made.** — Mrs,  Carter* s 
Letters^  vol.  iii.  p.  221. — ^Ed.] 
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"  CaiNCiTM-cRAKcim, — Lines  of  irregulari- 
ty and  involution. 
''  Ding  doko, — Tintinabulary  chimes,  used 
metaphorically  to  signify  despatch  and 
vehemence  i." 

The  serious  imitators  of  Johnson's  style, 
whether  intentionally  or  by  the  impercepti- 
ble effect  of  itB  strength  and  animation,  are, 
as  I  have  had  alrea<^  occasion  to  observe, 
so  many,  that  I  miffht  introduce  quotations 
from  a  numerous  body  of  writers  in  our 
language,  since  he  appeared  in  the  Uterar* 
wond.    I  shall  point  out  the  following : 

WILLIAM   ROBERTSON,    D.  D. 

"  In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  man 
rudest  state,  appears  as  lord  of  the  f 
giving  law  to  various  tribes  of 
which  he  has  tamed  and  reduce^* 
tion.    The  Tartar  follows  his 
horse  which  he  has  reared,  or 
merous  herds  which  furnish 
food  and  clothing;  the  Ar 
the  camel  docile,  and  av 
persevering  strength  \  t' 
formed  the  rein-deer  to  ^ 
will;  and  even  the  p< 
have  trained  their  o 
command  over  the  v 
of  the  noblest  pF 
among  the  great' 
and  power.    W* 
incomplete.    H 
subjects ;  a  n" 
must   oerfor 
Btrengtn  of  * 

'  Of  a 
love  of  T 
unsocia' 
man  r 
tude. 
laws 
place 
.ty. 

Ot  T 

or^ 
da 

ar 


"My    f 
honour, 
plannec* 
which 
has  p' 
thei 
to- 

r 
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been  frequently  remarked,  as  weU  in  relation 
to  the  human  mind  as  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world.  The  reviving  power  of 
this  season  has  been  traced  from  the  fields 
to  the  herds  that  inhabit  them,  and  from 
the  lower  classes  of  beings  up  to  man. 
Gladness  and  joy  are  described  as  prevailing 
throagh  universal  nature,  animating  the  low 
of  the  cattle,  the  carol  of  the  birds,  and  the 
pipe  of  the  shepherd." 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Knox,  master  of  Tun- 
bridge  school,  appears  to  have  the  imitari 
aveo  of  Johnson's  style  perpetually  in  his 
iniod^  and  to  his  assiduous,  tfiough  not  servile, 
study  of  it,  we  may  partly  ascribe  the  ex- 
tensive popularity  of  his  writings  K 

In  his  '*  Essays,  Moral  and  Literary," 
No.  S,  we  find  the  following  passage: 

"  The  polish  of  external  grace  may  in- 
deed be  deferred  till  the  approach  of  man- 
hood. When  solidity  is  obtained  by  pur- 
suing the  modes  prescribed  by  our  forefa- 
thers, then  may  the  file  be  used.  The  firm 
substance  will  bear  attrition,  and  the  lustre 
then  acquired  will  be  durable." 

There  is,  however,  one  in  No.  11  which 
is  blown  up  into  such  tumidity  as  to  be  truly 
ludicrous.  The  writer  means  to  lell  us, 
that  members  of  Parliament  who  have  run 
in  debt  by  extravagance  will  sell  their  votes 
to  avoid  an  arrest  3,  which  he  thus  ex- 
presses : 

1  It  were  to  be  wbhed  that  he  had  imitated 
that  great  man  in  every  respect,  and  had  not  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Or.  Adam  Smith,  in  angra- 
cloiMly   attacking  bin  venerable   Jllma   Mater, 
Oxlbrd.     It  most,  however,  be  observed,  that  he 
is  mncli  lew  to  blame  than  Smith  :  he  only  ob- 
ject* to   certain  particulars;  Smith  to  the  whole 
tfwtitotion;  though  indebted  for  much  of  hia  learn- 
ing  to  «n  exhibition  which  he  enjoyed  for  many 
years  at  Baliol  College.     Neither  of  them,  how- 
ever, will  do  any  hurt  to  the  noblest  nnivcrsity  in 
the  world.     While  f  animadvert  on  what  appears 
to  me  exceptionable  in  some  of  the  works  of  Dr. 
Knnx,  I  cannot  refuse  doe  praise  to  others  of  his 
pr(fdact\on»i  particularly  h»  sermons,  and  to  the 
spirit  Mfith  which  he  maintains,  against  presomp- 
tuoiM  hereticka,  the  consolatory  doctrines  peculiar 
to  the  Christiaa  Revelation.    This  he  has  done 
ill  a    maaner  equally  strenuous  and  conciliating. 
Neitlier  ought  I  to  omit  mentionini^  a  remarkable 
ingtancc    of  bb  candour.      Notwithstanding    the 
wide  diiference  of  our  opinions  upon  the  impor- 
taot  aobject  of  university  education,  in  a  letter  to 
me  eoacenuDg  this  work,  he  thus  expresMs  him- 


"They  who  build  bouses  and  collect 
costly  pictures  and  furniture  with  the  mon- 
ey of  an  honest  artisan  or  mechanick  will  be 
very  e\ad  of  emancipation  from  the  hands 
of  a  bailiff  by  a  sale  of  their  senatorial 
suffrage." 

But  I  think  the  most  perfect  imitation  of 
Johnson  is  a  professed  one,  entitled  "  A 
Criticism  on  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard  V'  said  to  be  written  by  Mr. 
Young,  professor  of  Greek,  at  Glasgow,  and 
of  which  let  him  have  the  credit,  unless  a 
better  title  can  be  shown.  It  has  not  only 
the  particularities  of  Johnson's  style,  but 
that  very  species  of  literary  discussion  and 
illustration  for  which  he  was  eminent. 
Having  already  quoted  so  much  from  others, 
I  shall  refer  the  curious  to  this  performance, 
with  an  assurance  of  much  entertainment. 

Vet  whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  any 
imitations  of  Johnson's  style,  every  good 
judge  must  see  that  they  are  obviously  dif- 
ferent from  the  original;  for  all  of  them  are 
either  deficient  in  its  force,  or  overloaded 
with  its  peculiarities;  and  the  powerful  sen- 
timent to  which  it  is  suited  is  not  to  be 
found. 

self:  "  I  thank  you  for  the  very  great  entertain- 
ment your  Life  of  Johnson  gives  me.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  work.  Yours  is  a  new  species  of 
biography.  Happy  for  Johnson  that  he  had  so  able 
a  recorder  of  his  wit  and  wisdom. ' ' — Boswell. 

*  Dr.  Knox,  in  lib  **  Moral  and  Literary  " 
abstraction,  may  be  excused  for  not  knowing  the 
political  regulations  of  hb  country.  No  senator 
can  be  in  the  hands  of  a  bailiff. — Bobwell.. 

**  [It  seems  to  the  Editor  to  be  one  of  the  most 
insipid  and  unmeaning  volumes  ever  published. 
He  cannot  make  out  whether  it  was  meant  for 
jest  or  earnest;  but  it  fails  either  way,  for  it  has 
neither  pleasantry  nor  sense.  Johnson  saw  this 
work,  and  thus  writes  of  it:  "Of  the  imitation 
of  my  style,  in  a  criticbm  on  Gray*s  Churchyard, 
I  forgot  to  make  mention.  The  author  b,  I  be- 
lieve, utterly  unknown,  for  Mr.  Steevens  cannot 
hunt  him  out.  I  know  little  of  it,  for  tliough  it 
was  sent  me,  I  never  cut  the  leaves  open.  I  had 
a  letter  with  it,  representing  it  to  me  as  my  own 
work ;  in  such  an  account  to  the  publk  there  may 
be  humour,  but  to  myself  it  was  neither  serious 
nor  comical;  I  suspect  the  writer  to  be  wrong- 
headed.  As  to  the  noise  which  it  makes  I  never 
heard  it,  and  am  inclined  to  believe  that  few  at- 
tacks either  of  ridicule  or  invective  make  much 
noise  but  by  the  help  of  those  that  they  provoke." 
—Letter  to  ThraU,  5  Jaly,  1788.— Eo.] 
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No.  I. 

[NoTs  OB  Gibber^  Lives  of  4h«  Poete,— 
r^erfd  la  inpag^  60.] 

In  the  Monthly  Review  for  May,  1792,  there 
is  eooh  a  eorrecUon  of  the  above  iMasage,  aa  I 
ahoiild  think  aayself  verjr  calpable  not  to  aubioin. 
*'  Tbjfl  accoont  ia  very  inaccurate.  The  follow- 
ing itatement  of  acts  we  know  to  be  tme,  in 
every  material  circuiBstance:  Shiela  was  the  prin- 
cipal collector  and  digester  of  the  materials  for 
the  work;  bat  as  he  was  very  raw  in  anthoor- 
ship,  an  indi^rent  writer  in  prose,  and  his  lan- 
gdage  full  of  Scotticiama,  [Theoph.]  Gibber,  who 
was  a  clever,  lively  feUow,  and  Uien  soliciting 
employment  among  the  booksellers,  waa  engaged 
to  correct  the  style  and  diction  of  the  whole 
work,  then  mtended  to  make  only  four  voloroea, 
with  power  to  olter,  aiponge,  or  add,  as  he  liked. 
lie  waa  also  to  sapply  note$  occasbnally,  espe- 
cially concerning  those  dmmatiek  poets  with 
whom  he  had  been  chiefly  conversant.  He  also 
engaged  to  write  several  of  the  Lives;  which 
(iis  we  are  told)  he  accordingly  performed.  He 
was  farther  osefal  in  striking  out  the  jaoobitical 
and  tory  sentiments,  which  Shiels  had  indostrioos- 
ly  interepetved  wherever  he  conld  bring  them  in  ; 
and  as  the  saccess  of  the  work  appeared,  after 
all,  very  doabtfol,  he  was  content  with  twenty- 
one  pounds  for  his  labour,  besides  a  few  sets  of 
the  books  to  disperse  among  his  friends.  Shiels 
had  nearly  seventy  pounds,  beside  the  advantage 
of  many  of  the  best  Lives  in  the  work  being 
communicated  by  friends  to  the  undertaking;  and 
for  which  Mr.  Shiels  had  the  same  consideration 
w  for  the  rent,  being  paid  by  the  sheet  for  the 
whote.  He  was,  however,  so  ancry  with  his 
whiggtsh  supervisor  (The.  like  his  father,  bejnc 
a  violent  stickler  for  the  political  principles  which 
prevailed  m  the  reign  of  George  the  Second)  for 
eo  unmercifally  mutilating  his  copy,  and  scouting 
his  politicks,  that  he  wrote  Gibber  a  challenge; 
but  waa  prevented  from  sending  it  by  the  pub- 
lisher, who  fairly  laughed  him  oat  of  his  fury, 
llie  proprietois,  too,  were  diooontented  in  the 
end,  on  account  of  Mr.  Cibber*i  unexpected  in- 
dnsinr;  fbr  bis  corrections  ond  alterations  in  the 
proof-sheets  were  so  numerous  and  consklerable, 
tliat  the  printer  made  for  them  a  grievoua  addi- 
tion to  hb  bill;  and,  in  fine,  all  parties  were  dis- 
aatitf  ed.  On  the  whole,  the  work  wos  nrodac- 
tive  of  no  profit  to  the  undertakeni,  who  had 
agreed,  in  case  of  ouecess,  to  make  Gibber  a 
present  of  some  addition  to  the  twenty  anineas 
which  he  had  reeeived,  and  for  which  nis  le- 
eeipt  is  now  in  the  booksellers'  handa.  We  are 
fofther  aosured,  that  he  actually  obtained  an  addi- 


tbnal  sum;  when  ha,  soon  after  (in  tha  year 
1768),  unfortonately  embarked  for  Dublin,  on  aa 
engagement  for  one  of  the  theatrea  there;  but  the 
ship  waa  cast  away,  and  every  peraon  on  board 
perished.  There  were  about  sixty  possengers, 
among  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Drogheda,  with 
many  other  persona  of  consequence  and  property. 

"  As  to  the  allied  design  of  making  the  com* 
pilement  pass  for  the  work  of  old  Mr.  CibbeTt 
the  chargea  seem  to  have  been  foonded  on  a 
somewhat  uncharitable  construction.  We  ora 
assured  that  the  thought  waa  not  harboured  by 
some  of  the  proprietors,  who  are  still  living;  and 
we  hope  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  firrt  desi^er  of 
the  work,  who  was  alao  the  printer  of  it,  and 
who  bore  a  respectable  character. 

*'  We  have  been  induced  to  enter  eireumstaa* 
tially  into  the  foregoing  detail  of  facts  relating  to 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  compiled  by  Messrs.  Gib- 
ber and  Shiels,  from  a  sincere  regard  to  that  sa- 
cred principle  of  truth,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  so 
rigidly  adhered,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge;  and  which,  we  believe,  no  eomider" 
ation  would  have  prerailed  on  him  to  violate. 
In  regard  to  the  matter,  which  we  now  dismiss, 
he  had,  no  doubt,  been  misled  by  partial  and 
wrong  information:  Shiels  was  the  Doctor *s  aman- 
uensis; he  had. quarrelled  with  Gibber;  it  is  nat- 
ural to  suppose  that  he  told  his  story  in  his  own 
way;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  '  a  vary 
sturdy  moralist' 

**  This  explanation  appears  to  me  satisfactory. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  story  told 
by  Johnson  does  not  rest  solely  upon  my  record 
of  his  conversation;  for  he  himself  has  published 
it  in  his  Life  of  Hammond,  where  he  aays,  *'  tha 
manuscript  of  Shiels  is  now  in  my  possession." 
Very  probably  he  had  trusted  to  Shiels*s  word, 
and  never  looked  at  it  so  as  to  compare  it  with 
*The  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  aa  pnbliahed  under 
Mr.  Gibber's  name.  What  became  of  that  man- 
uscript I  know  not  I  shouki  have  liked  much  to 
examine  it.  I  suppose  it  was  thrown  into  the 
fire  in  that  impetuous  combustion  of  papers,  which 
Johnson  I  think  rashly  executed  when  tuoribtti/y' 
Jfis." — Boswxtt. 


No.  n. 

[AaovMXMT  ia  favour  of  Mr.  James 
TDoiii|pfion,  minister  of  DunfermUne, — re- 
ferreaio  in  p.  71.] 

**(K  the  censure  pronounced  from  the  pulpit, 
our  determination  must  be  formed,  as  in  other 
cases,  by  a  eonsiderstion  of  tha  act  itwif,  and 
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the  puticnlAr  eireamtluieM  with  which  it  is  in- 

'*  The  ffgfat  of  censore  and  rebnke  eeeixM  ne- 
cessarilj  appendant  to  the  pastoral  office,  (fe,  to 
whom  the  care  of  a  con^egation  is  intraflted,  is 
considered  as  the  shepherd  of  a  Hock,  as  the 
teacher  ofa  school,  as  the  father  of  a  family.  As 
a  shepherd  tending  not  his  own  sheep  hot  those 
of  his  Master,  he  is  answerable  for  those  that 
stray,  and  that  lose  themselves  by  straying.  Bat 
DO  man  can  be  answerable  for  losses  «vhich  he 
has  not  power  to  prevent,  or  for  vagrancy  which 
he  has  not  aothority  to  restrain. 

**  As  a  teacher  giving  instmction  for  wages,  and 
liable  to  reproach,  if  those  whom  he  andertakes 
to  inform  make  no  proficiency,  he  most  have  the 
power  of  enforcing  attendance,  of  awakening 
negligence,  and  repressing  contradiction. 

**  As  a  flither,  he  possesses  the  paternal  author- 
ity of  admonition,  rebnke,  and  pouishment.  He 
eannot,  without  redncing  his  office  to  an  empty 
name,  be  hindered  from  the  exercise  of  any  prac- 
tice necessary  to  stimnlate  the  idle,  to  reform  the 
vicioos,  to  check  the  petolant,  and  correct  the 
itnbbom. 

*'  If  we  inquire  into  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive chnrch,  we  shall,  I  believe,  find  the  ministers 
of  the  word  exercising  the  whole  authority  of  this 
complicated  character.  We  shall  find  them  not 
only  encouraging  the  good  by  exhortation,  bat 
terrifying  the  wicked  by  reproof  and  denuncia- 
tion. In  the  eariiest  ages  of  the  church,  while 
religion  was  yet  pure  from  secular  advantages, 
the  punishment  of  sinners  was  publick  censure 
and  open  penance;  penalties  inflicted  merely  by 
ecclesiastical  authority,  at  a  time  while  the  chnrch 
bad  yet  no  help  from  the  civil  power,  while  the 
hand  of  the  magistrate  lifted  only  the  rod  of  per- 
secution, and  «vhen  govemoura  were  ready  to 
afibrd  a  refuge  to  all  thoae  who  fled  from  clerical 
authority. 

**  That  the  church,  therefore,  had  once  a  power 
of  publick  censure  is  evident,  because  that  power 
was  frequently  exercised,  'rhat  it  borrowed  not 
its  power  from  the  civil  authority  is  likewise 
certain,  because  civil  authority  was  at  that  time 
its  enemy. 

"  The  hour  came  at  length,  when,  afler  three 
hundred  years  of  struggle  and  distress.  Truth  took 
possession  of  imperial  power,  and  the  civil  laws 
lent  their  aid  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions. 
The  magistrate  from  that  time  co-operated  with 
the  priest,  and  clerical  sentences  were  made  efli- 
cacjous  by  secular  force.  But  the  state,  when  it 
leame  to  the  assistance  of  the  church,  had  no  in- 
tention to  dimin';sh  its  authority.  Those  rebukes 
and  these  eensures  vi^idi  were  lawful  before, 
were  lawful  still.  But  they  liad  hitherto  operated 
only  upon  voluntary  submission.  The  refractory 
and  contemptuous  were  at  first  in  no  danger  of 
temporal  severities,  except  what  they  might  sufler 
from  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  or  the  detesta- 
tion of  tkeir  fellew  Christians.  When  religion 
obtained  the  aoppoii  of  law,  if  admonitions  and 
censures  had  no  efiect,  they  were  seconded  by 
the  magistrates  with  coercion  and  punishment 

*'  It  therefore  appears  from  ecclesiastical  histo- 
n',  tha^  the  ruht  of  inflicting  shame  by  public 


eenrare  has  been  ahrayi  coiMidaed  h  UMnol 
in  the  church;  and  that  this  right  wu  aot  can&r* 
red  by  the  civil  power;  for  it  was  exeicsed  wha 
the  civil  power  operated  agaiMt  it  By  the  ciril 
power  it  was  never  taken  awny ;  for  the  Chrcftan 
magistrate  interposed  hi*  office,  not  to  nvw 
sinnere  from  censure,  but  to  rappljr  ntore  poweifid 
means  of  refbrtnation;  to  add  pain  where  fihaae 
was  insufficient;  and  when  niea  were  procUiu^d 
unworthy  of  the  society  of  the  fAithfoljo  reana 
them  by  imprisonment  from  spfesding  abrod 
the  contagion  of  wickedness. 

■*  It  is  not  in)probHble  that  from  tbiiickwwi. 
edged  power  of  publick  cemnm  grew  io  tiute  ike 
practice  of  auricular  cosfeanoa.  Hkm  «b 
dreaded  the  blast  of  publick  reprebcnnoo  were 
willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  print  bt  a 
private  accusation  of  themselves,  snd  (o  obuin  i 
reconciliation  with  the  church  by  a  kiod  of  ctu> 
destme  absolution  and  invisible  peoanoe;  tondi* 
tions  with  which  the  priest  wookl,  in  tioiei  i^  f- 
norance  and  corruption,  easily  complj,  u  iltef 
increased  his  influence,  by  adding  the  ksowi«){« 
of  secret  sins  to  that  of  notoriooa  efieant,  ud 
enlarged  his  authority,  by  making  him  the  hIi 
arbiter  of  the  terms  of  reconcilemeat 

*'  From  this  bondage  the  Reformstion  Kt  a 
free.  The  minister  has  no  tonger  power  to  ptw 
into  the  retirements  of  conscience,  to  Win  « 
by  interrogatories,  or  put  himself  m  poflMssao  of 
oor  secrets  and  our  lives.  But  though  wc  bifi 
thus  controlled  his  usurpations,  his  jorf  end  ong)* 
nal  power  remains  unimpaired.  Ho  majsiillM. 
though  he  may  not  pry ;  he  may  yet  hear,  llwas^ 
he  may  not  question.  And  that  koowled^  "tu^^ 
his  eyes  and  ears  force  upon  him  it  instill  baxtxj 
to  use,  for  the  benefit  of  his  flock.  A  (atbH  "^ 
lives  near  a  wicked  neighbour  may  fudnd  i  ^ 
to  frequent  his  company.  A  mioister  wfao  htf  b 
his  congregation  a  man  of  open  and  ku^^ 
wickedness  may  warn  his  parishionen  to  dm  w 
conversation.  To  warn  thera  is  not  only  lawft^i 
but  not  to  warn  theoi  would  he  crioiiuK!-  Hi 
may  warn  them  one  by  one  in  friendly  «»««. 
or  by  a  parochial  visitation.  But  if  he  nit  *>•'* 
each  man  singly,  what  shall  forbkl  Ino)  I'  ^"^ 
them  altogether  ?  Of  that  which  is  to  be  nuia 
known  to  all,  how  w  there  any  diflbrence  wW>- 
er  it  be  communicated  to  each  singly,  ^  ^  '^ 
together  ?  What  is  known  to  all  tuvA  Mcr*^>^ 
ly  be  publick.  Whether  it  sitall  be  pobiic^  A 
once,  or  publick  by  degrees,  is  the  ool)  qi»tx» 
And  of  a  sudden  and  solemn  puWiciiiflfljJ* 
impression  is  deeper,  and  the  warning  bmr  ^* 
tual. 

•*  It  may  easily  be  urged,  if  a  roini^  ^*'? 
lefl  at  liberty  to  delate  sinnen  from  the  pot]»t< '^ 
to  publisli  at  will  the  crimes  of  a  parithiW.  *»* 
may  often  blast  the  innocent,  and  dbtres*  w 
timorous.  He  may  be  su^ptcioos,  and  fflwf"* 
without  evidence;  he  may  be  rash,  and  jwvj 
without  eiamioation;  be  may  bo  ie*««.  "^ 
treat  slight  offences  with  too  njurh  hsftbnes.  » 
may  be  malignant  and  partial,  and  grslify  b^pf*" 
vale  interest  or  resentment  under  thetb*^"  " 
pastoral  character. 

"  Of  all  this  there  is  poeaibility,  and  of  »« tJ* 
there  is  danger.     But  if  poaaiUililj  of  ril  ^  '' 
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excMe  piod,  no  good  erer  ean  bo  done.  If 
nothing  is  to  bo  attempted  in  which  there  is 
danger,  we  most  oil  sink  into  hopeless  inactivity. 
The  evilit  that  may  be  feared  from  this  practice 
arise  not  from  any  defect  in  the  institntion.  bat 
from  the  infirmities  of  Irainan  nature.  Power, 
in  whatever  hands  it  is  placed,  will  be  sometimes 
improperly  exertud;  yet  coortsof  law  most  judge, 
thoagh  they  will  sometimes  judge  amiss.  A 
father  must  inntruet  his  children,  though  he  himself 
may  often  want  instruction.  A  minister  must 
censure  sinners,  thoagh  his  censure  may  be  some- 
times erroneous  by  want  of  judgment,  and  some- 
times unjust  by  want  of  honesty. 

"  If  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
ease,  we  shall  find  the  sentence  neither  erroneous 
nor  nojost;  we  shall  find  no  breach  of  private 
confidence,  no  intrusion  into  secret  transactions. 
The  fact  was  notorious  and  indubitable;  so  easy 
to  be  proved,  that  no  proof  was  desired.  The 
act  was  base  and  treacherous,  the  perpetration  in- 
•olent  and  open,  and  the  example  naturally  mis- 
chievous. The  minister,  however,  being  retired 
nod  recluse,  had  not  yet  beard  what  was  poblickly 
known  throughout  the  parish;  and  on  occasion  of 
n  publick  election,  warned  his  people,  according 
to  bts  duty,  against  the  crimes  which  publick 
clectionB  frequently  produce.  His  warning  was 
feit  by  one  of  his  parishioners  as  pointed  particu- 
larly at  btniself.  But  instead  of  producing,  as 
might  be  wished,  private  compunction  and  imme- 
diat«  reformation,  it  kindled  only  rage  and  resent- 
ment. He  charged  his  minister,  iA  a  publick  pa- 
per, with  scandal,  defamation,  and  falsehood. 
The  nunister,  thus  reproached,  had  his  own  char- 
acter to  vindicate,  upon  which  his  pastoral  au- 
thority must  necessarily  depend.  To  be  charged 
with  a  defamatory  lie  is  an  injury  which  no  man 
patiently  endures  in  common  life.  To  be  charged 
wUh  polluting  the  pastoral  office  with  scandal  and 
Cdsehood  was  a  violation  of  character  still  more 
atrocious,  aa  it  affected  not  only  his  personal  but 
bu  clerical  veracity.  His  indignation  naturally 
rose  in  proportion  to  his  honesty,  and,  with  all  the 
Ibrtitode  of  injured  honesty,  he  dared  this  calum- 
niator in  the  church,  and  at  once  exonerated  him- 
aelf  from  censure,  and  rescued  his  flock  from  de- 
ception and  from  danger.  The  man  whom  be 
accuses  pretends  not  to  be  innocent;  or  at  least 
ortly  pretends;  for  he  declines  a  trial.  The  crime 
of  which  he  is  accused  has  frequmit  opportunities 
and  strong  temptations*  It  h;is  already  spread  fnr, 
with  much  depravation  of  private  tuorals,  and 
much  injury  to  publick  boppineM.  To  warn  the 
people,  therefore,  against  it  was  not  wanton  and 
ofBcbus,  but  necestmry  and  pastoral. 

**  What  then  is  the  fault  uith  which  tliis  worthy 
minister  is  charged  i  He  has  usurped  no  domin- 
ion over  conscience.  He  has  exerted  no  authority 
in  nippnrt  of  doubtful  and  controverted  opinions. 
He  has  not  dragged  into  light  a  basliTuI  and  cor- 
rigible sinner.  Ills  censure  was  directed  against 
a  breach  of  morality,  against  an  act  n  Inch  no  ujan 
Justifies.  The  man  who  appropriated  this  censure 
to  himself  is  evidently  and  notoriously  guilty.  His 
cOMBciousiiess  of  his  own  wickedness  incited  him 
to  attack  bis  faithful  reprover  with  open  insolence 
and  printed  accusations.     Such  an  attack  made 


defence  necewary;  ana  we  hope  it  will  be  at  lait 
decided  that  the  nwana  of  defence  were  jot  and 
lawful.'* 


No.  ni. 

[Aroumjent  in  favour  of  a  nei^ro  claiming 
his  liberty,  referred  to  in  p.  182.] 

*'  It  must  be  agreed  that  in  most  ages  many 
countries  have  had  part  of  their  inhabitants  in  a 
state  of  slavery ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
slavery  can  ever  be  supposed  the  natural  condition 
of  man.  It  is  impossible  not  to  conceive  that 
men  in  their  original  state  were  equal;  and  very 
difficult  to  imagine  how  one  would  be  subjected 
to  another  but  by  violent  compulsion.  An  indi- 
vidual may,  indeed,  forfeit  his  liberty  by  a  criijie; 
but  he  cannot  by  that  crijne  forfeit  the  liberty  of 
his  children.  Wliat  is  true  of  a  criminal  seems 
true  likewise  of  a  captive.  A  roan  may  accept 
life  from  a  conquering  enemy  on  condition  of  per- 
petual servitude;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he 
can  entail  that  servitude  on  his  deacendints;  for 
no  man  can  stipulate  without  commission  for 
another.  The  condition  which  he  hi njb^ilf  accepts, 
his  son  or  grandson  would  have  rejected.  -If  we 
should  admit,  what  perhaps  may  with  more 
reason  be  denied,  that  there  are  certain  relations 
between  man  and  man  which  may  make  slavery 
necessary  and  just,  yet  it  can  never  be  proved 
that  he  who  is  now  suing  for  his  freedom  ever 
stood  in  any  of  those  relations.  He  ii  certainly 
subject  by  no  law,  but  that  of  violence,  to  his 
present  master;  who  pretends  no  claim  to  his 
obedience,  but  that  he  bought  him  from  a  merchant 
of  slaves,  whose  right  to  sell  him  never  was  ex- 
amined. It  is  said,  that  according  to  the  consti- 
tutions of  Jamaica  he  was  legally  enslaved ;  these 
constitutions  are  merely  positive,  and  apparently 
injurious  to  the  rights  of  mankind,  because  who- 
ever is  eiposed  to  sale  is  condemned  to  slavery 
without  appeal,  by  whatever  fraud  or  violence 
ha  might  have  been  originally  brought  into  the 
merchant's  power.  In  our  own  time  princes 
have  been  sold,  by  wretches  to  whose  care 
they  were  intrusted,  that  they  might  have  an 
European  education;  but  when  once  they  were 
brought  to  a  market  in  the  plantations,  little  would 
avail  either  their  dignity  or  their  wrongs.  Ihe 
laws  of  Jamaica  afford  a  negro  no  redress.  Hb 
colour  is  considered  as  a  sufficient  testimony 
against  him.  It  is  to  be  lamfjited  that  moral 
right  should  ever  give  way  to  political  convenience. 
But  if  temptations  of  interest  are  sometimes  too 
strong  for  human  virtue,  let  us  at  least  retain  a 
virtue  where  there  is  no  temptation  to  quit  it.  la 
the  present  case  there  is  apparent  right  on  one 
side,  and  no  convenience  on  the  other.  Inhab- 
itants of  this  island  can  neither  gain  riches  nor 
power  by  taking  away  the  liberty  of  any  part  of 
the  human  species.  The  sum  of  the  argument  is 
this: — No  man  is  by  nature  the  property  of 
another.  The  defendant  is,  therefore,  by  nature 
free.  The  rights  of  nature  must  be  some  vyay 
forfeited  before  they  can  be  justly  taken  away. 
That  the  defendant  has,  by  any  act,  forfeited  the 
rights  of  nature,  we  require  to  be  proved;  and  if 
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ao  {woof  ef  Meh  HaMHan  ota  Im  |^tw,  w«  doobt 
MC  bat  tiM  jartieapf  tha  eoart  will  dadaia 
fiae.*' 


No.  IV. 

ANECDOTES  OF  DR.  JOHNSON. 

raoM  n.  aiADOcK*ft  mMoiii. 

(FVom  f A«  GenCteman*«  Mofoxine,  vol.  xctW.  p.  Si,  Ac.) 

[JRtf/m-fi  to  ffi  I?.  16S.] 
The  EtUtor  Vfo*  induced^  by  the  oiUAor- 
ityofMr,  NichoUj  to  admita/eweZ' 
tracts  from  Mr.  CrndoekU  Memoiia  into 
the  text^  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  545,  and  vol.  ii. 
p.  8SS,  but  on  reeomideration  he  ha» 
thought  it  better  to  reserve  the  bulk  of 
that  gentUman^s  anecdotes  for  the  Appenr 
dix;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  will  be  thot^ht  deserving 
of  a  place  even  here,  for  they  are  cer- 
tainly  very  loose  and  inaccurate;  but  as 
they  have  been  republished  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  (for  January,  1838) 
toith  some  corrections  and  additions  from 
the  aulhour's  MS.,  the  Editor  thinks  it 
right  to  notice  them,  and  as  they  profess 
to  be  there  enlarged  from  the  JuS.,  he 
copies  this  latter  version,  which  differs 
in  some  points  from  the  Memoirs. 

*<  The  fint  opportanity  that  I  hod  of  boiag  ia- 
trodaced  to  the  great  laminory  was  by  Dr.  Percy, 
in  Bolt-coBit '.  He  wm  oo  the  6oor,  in  a  imoky 
chamber,  rather  an  aneonth  fiaare,  sai rounded 
with  books.  He  meant  to  be  civil  in  his  way, 
showed  as  a  Runic  bible,  and  made  many  remarks 
apon  it;  but  I  felt  awed  and  anoomfortable  in  his 
presence.  Df .  Percy  mentioned  to  him  that  some 
friend  of  his  had  been  disappointed  in  a  jonmey 
he  had  taken  on  bnsiness,  to  see  some  person 
near  town;  Johnson  hastily  replied, '  8ir«  mankbd 
miscalculate  in  almost  all  the  concerns  of  life;  by 
Toar  account  he  set  out  too  late,  got  wet  through, 
lost  the  opportunity  of  transacting  his  business; 
iipt  then,  I  suppose,  he  got  the  horse  the  cheaper.* 

**  Mr.  Nichols,  in  his  entertaining  *  Literary 
Anecdotes,'  has  justly  remarked,  that  Johnson 
was  not  alwayathat  surly  companma  he  was  sap- 
posed  to  be,  and  gives  as  an  instance  rather  an 
impertinent  joke  of  mine  about  Alexander  and  his 
two  <ineens,  and  Johnson's  good-hamonred  reply, 
'  that  in  his  family  it  had  never  been  ascertained 
which  was  Rozana  and  which  was  Statira  * ; '  bat 
I  then  bad  got  experience,  and  pretty  well  knew 
when  I  might  safely  venture  into  the  lion's  mouth. 

'*  The  fint  time  I  dined  in  company  with  him 
was  at  T.  Davies's,  Riiasell-etreet,  Covaat^rdea, 
as  mentioned  by  Mr<  Boswell,  in  the  [fint] 
volume  of  the  *  Uie  of  Johnson.'  On  mentioniog 
my  eagagemeot  prevraualy  to  a  iriend,  he  said, 

>  (Hero  ti  a  double  or  triple  miitake.  Mr.  Credoek 
says  in  eaother  part  of  hit  Memoin  that  he  was  made 
known  to  Dr.  Jolinaon  by  Lord  Bcowell,  when  he  we*  a 
iqtor  in  UnlTenlty  College,  Oxford.  Now,  Johnson  did 
■ot  nmore  to  Bolt^eoort  tUl  im,  and  It  is  certain  that 
Mr.  Cndock  dined  with  him  ai  Daviea**  on  the  ilth 
AoriL  1776.— Ed.] 

>  {Mrs.  WUUama  and  Mr«.  Deimoiillna.— Ed.] 


•Doyaawiiih  tabawaQwiih  JehMa?*  «1^ 
be  laia,  air/  I  laplied.  'or  I  dMild  m  hn 
taken  any  pains  lo  have  beaa  atiedscsd  isli  Ui 
oompaay.'  •  Why  then,  sir,'  sajv  he,  •  Iti  m0a 
yoa  some  advioe:  yoa  nmst  not  leave  Ua  Ma 
aAar  dinner  to  go  to  the  play;  dnriegdisBaiairil 
be  rather  silent  (it  is  a  very  ssrioai  hiaima  wik 
him);  between  six  aad  sevea  he  will  loek  iboa 
him,  aad  see  who  remama,  afid,ifhstbea  adl 
likes  the  party^  he  will  be  vary  civil  and  ttna^ 
aicativa.'  He  exactly  Mfilled  whst  mj  (rasi 
had  prophesied.  Mia.  Daviasdid  thshsMsnif 
the  table:  ahe  was  a  lavoarita  with  Jehsna,  ub 
sat  betwixt  her  aad  Dr.  Haiwood,  lbs  miUrd 
the  'Harmony  of  the  Gospels*;'  laH  ant,  be* 
low,  to  Mr.  Boswell  oi^oeita.  Nebed;  omU 
bring  Johnson  forward  more  eivily  or  pifeiT 
tlian  DaviesL  The  safaject  of  eeavenutioa  fiiisai 
upon  the  tragedy  of  *  (^ipai  *.'  Wa  m$  pf' 
ticalarly  interesting  to  me,  as  I  vasthea  enfliyad 
in  endeavonriqg  lo  make  such  akaviosi  ii 
Dryden's  play  as  to  make  it  saiuble  Is  s  nninl 
at  Diary-laae  theatra.  Jahasoa  did  not  mb  to 
think  favoarably  of  it;  bet  I  ventwed  te  ^ 
that  Sophocles  wrote  it  expfasly  for  Iks  thaMi 
at  the  pablie  cost,  and  that  it  was  one  ef  da  Ml 
celebrated  diamaa  of  all  aatiqaity.  Johamaii 
«  (Edipns  was  a  poor  oiisenible  msa,  sabJMtad  a 
the  greatest  distress,  without  any  diyss  d^p^ 
bility  ofbisown.'  I  aiged  that  AriHsde,  •  ««tt 
as  most  of  the  Greek  poets,  ware  psilisl  to  As 
character;  that  Addiaon  considersd  tfasl  ■  ana 
and  pity  were  paiticalarly  excited,  be  wa  tki 

propeieat here   Johasoo  saddmly  ^^'H 

loud  I  paused,  and  raifaer  apologiaed  tha  kna^ 
not  become  me,  perhaps,  too  streaglj  ta  caai^ 
dk^  Dr.  Johnson.  •  Nay,  sir,'  laplnd  k  henir* 
'  if  I  bad  not  wished  to  have  hcanl  yov  uf^ 
menti,  I  ahould  not  bavedispated  wiibjreeaii' 
All  weat  oa  qaile  pleaaaatly  aAerwardi.  Wiai 
late  \  and  something  beii^  mentioMd  ibeti  of 
going  to  Bath,  when  taking  leave,  iofaaisa  lay 
graciooaly  said,  *  I  should  iMve  a  pteasoie  i*  "^ 
ing  you  there.'  Either  Boswell  or  Daviv  iaai> 
diately  whispered  to  me,  *  Kaa  're  ksdtd.* 

"  The  oext  time  I  had  the  pleasaie ef  aeais| 
bim  was  at  the  Liteiary  Club*  diMsr  a  ^ 
oofiee-honae  ia  St.  Jamaa'e^traet,  la  wUehlea 
introduced  by  my  partial  friend.  Dr.  Perav.  M»» 
son  that  day  was  not  ia  very  good  baaesr.  V* 
rather  waited  for  dinner.  Gairiek  osns  ha,  tfd 
apologized  that  he  had  beea  la  the  hsansf  hidir 

3  [The  Editor  never  belhte  beard,  and  do«i  tal  ^to«. 
that  Dr.  Harwood  wrote  a^  Harwoay  eriheGoiF»^ 

4  (Boawell  sa>-a  it  turaaJ  on  AHatoUe**  sf^^^  ^ 
Greek  tragedy  in  fwnerah  which  may,  honrrer.fc'"'" 
to  the  rabjeet  ofCEdipni,  tlraogh  be  deca  hsl  laiot  «•* 
Bo.)  ^  _ 

»  [Thia  aaema  to  be  alao  an  error,  br  BoimB  «p 
they  a4]ourned  to  the  Crown  and  AJiehor,  a  <ef  *** 
8lr  Joahna  Reynolda  aad  Mr.  f.aagtoa.-Bp.)    .     ^ 

•  (HaM  aeema  to  be  eootiier  deeUe  laHaief* 
alranger  b  ever  invited  lo  tht  Cftt*.  It  ma  el  i^*]"*^ 
Head,  Gerrard-atreet,  up  to  1783,  and  did  SOt  ^t'^  ^ 
St.  Jamea*BHKreet  till  iTtt,  elfht  year*  tlUr  Jf^ 
death.  Goldamiik  dted  la  irre,  tweMy  yev«  Mn  » 
dub  migrated  in  St.  Jeawi^  etrMl.  Ic  k  ir"^? 
Mr.  Cradock  miatook  an  ooeeaiOBal  BieMlag  a  y  * 
Jamea**  coflbo-hooae  (aoeh  a  one  did  leefly  p^ 
»  RetaiiatUm  *'.  Ibr  a  BMatlM  oTIAe  Cte*.   V'-  ?r5 


in  h:a  Random  Bacorda,  SBaJtsa  Che 
wondera  at  flndhif  noticed  t«  **  RftaiMiM  " 
did  not  belong  to  the  eJub.>-G  -».] 
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and  Lord  CaaidtB  inriilMl  on  eonveyinc  him  in 
hif  esrriage:  Johnspo  nid  nodiing,  bat  be  lool^ed 
ft  Tolnme.  The  pasty  wu  nomerovf .  I  tat  oeit 
Ifr.  Borlca  at  dinner.  Tbere  was  a  beef-ateak  pie 
placed  jnat  before  as;  and  I  remarked  to  Mr. 
Borke  that  something  amelt  very  disafjeeeble,  and 
looked  to  see  if  there  was  not  a  dog  onder  the 
table.  Barke,  with  great  good  hamonr,  said,  *  I 
beliete,  sir,  I  can  teU  you  what  is  the  caose;  it  is 
some  of  my  eotmlry  butter  in  the  cmst  that 
smeUs  so  dingreeably.*  Dr.  Johnson  jast  at  that 
time,  ncting  opposite,  desired  one  of  as  to  send 
him  some  of  the  beef-steak  pie.  We  sent  bat 
little*  which  he  soon  despatched,  and  then  retnmed 
bis  pbte  fur  more.  Johmon  particularly  disliked 
that  any  notice  shoold  be  taken  of  what  he  ate, 
bat  Borke  ventnred  to  say  he  was  glad  to  find 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  any  ways  able  to  relish  the 
beef-steak  pie.  Johnson,  not  perceiving  what  he 
alhided  to,  hastily  exclaimed,  *  Sir,  there  »  a  time 
of  life  when  a  man  retjuires  the  repaim  of  the 
table!'  The  company  rather  talked  for  victory 
than  social  intercoarae.  I  think  it  was  in  coose- 
qaeoee  of  what  paased  that  eveniii^  that  Dr.  Goki- 
smith  wrote  bis  '  HetaHation.*  Mr.  Richard 
Bork«^  was  present,  talked  most,  and  seemed  to  be 
the  meat  fifcle  and  easy  of  any  of  the  company. 
I  hod  never  met  him  before.  Barke  seemed  de- 
siroos  of  bringing  his  relative  forward.  In  Mr. 
Chalmeri*a  acconnt  of  Goldsmith,  different  sorts 
of  liqnor  are  offered  as  appropriate  to  each  gaest. 
To  the  tiro  Burkes  ale  from  Wicklow,  and  wioe 
fiom  Feroey  to  me:  my  name  is  in  italics,  as  sap- 
poaiag  I  am  a  wine-bibber;  but  the  aathoar*s  alla- 
sion  to  the  wines  of  Femey  was  meant  for  me,  I 
lather  think,  from  having  taken  a  plan  of  a  tragedy 
firom  Voltaire 

**  I  owed  many  obligations  to  Dr.  Percy.  He 
bad  a  pleasore  in  taking  me  with  him  to  call  upon 
Johnson,  and  in  giving  me  invitations  to  the 
chaplains*  table  whenever  he  was  in  waiting  at 
St.  Jameses;  and  I  now  regret,  for  the  sake  of 
otbemp  the  change  that  has  since  been  made  in 
alteciog  or  giving  up  that  very  pleasant  aawcia- 
tum.  Percy,  on  account  of  the  original  publica- 
tion of  bis  *  Ancient  Ballads,'  and  his  consequent 
itttrodnction  into  Northumberland-House,  was 
ranch  indebted  both  to  Johnson  and  Farmer.  He 
was  not  always  tho  greet  Dr.  Percy  I  was  still 
noch  aeqoauted  with;  he  was  then  in  good 
feUowahip  with  both.  Mis.  Percy,  afterwards 
noma  to  Ute  Duke  of  Kent,  at  Buckingham-House, 
lold  ne  that  Johnson  once  stayed  near  a  month 
with  tbem  at  their  dull  pemnage  at  £aston  Mau- 
doit;  that  Dr.  Percy  looked  out  all  sorts  of  books 
to  be  raody  for  his  amusement  after  breakfast,  and 
that  Joboson  vros  so  attentive  and  polite  to  her, 
tfaoty  when  Dr.  Percy  mentioned  the  literature 
prapoeed  in  the  stady,  he  said,  *  So,  sir,  I  shall 
fimt  wait  upon  Mis.  Percy  to  feed  the  ducks.' 
Bnt  those  halcyon  days  were  about  to  change, — 
not  ne  to  Mm.  Percy,  for  to  the  last  she  remained  a 
foTOviite  with  him.  Percy  was  much  advanced 
in  dignity,  and  Johnson  had  giving  him  a  lasting 
ofleoee  by  parodying  the  stanias  of  the  Hermit  of 
Wockwoith.    [^itCe,  p.  164.] 


..  Blehsvd  Bwks^  coUsetor^  of 
V  noc  tiM  ssn  eTMr.  Borks^— JBa.| 


Oiaasdoi  the 


'*  Admhol  WaUflghom,  who  somHimes  resided 
at  Wfaidsor,  and  sometimes  in  Poitngal-street, 
fre<iaently  boasted  that  he  was  the  only  man  to 
bring  together  miscellaneous  parties,  and  make 
them  all  agreeable;  and,  indeed,  there  never  be- 
fore was  so  strange  an  aaMrtment  as  I  have  occa^ 
sionally  met  there.  At  one  of  his  dinneis,  were  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  ',  Dr.  Johnson,  Bfr.  Nairn, 
the  optician,  and  Mr.  Looni,  the  singer:  at  another, 
Dr,  Johnson,  Ice.  and  a  young  dashing  officer, 
who  determmed,  he  whispered,  to  attack  the  old 
bear  that  we  seemed  all  to  stand  in  awe  of:  there 
was  a  good  dinner,  and  durmg  that  important  time 
Johnson  was  deaf  to  all  impertinence.  However, 
after  the  wine  had  passed  rather  freely,  the  young 
gentleman  was  resolved  to  bait  him,  and  venture 
out  a  little  further:  *  Now,  Dr.  Johnson,  do  not 
look  so  glum,  but  be  a  little  gay  and  lively,  like 
others.  What  would  you  give,  old  gentleman,  to 
be  as  young  and  sprightly  as  I  am? '  *  Why,  sir,' 
said  he, '  I  think  I  would  almost  be  content  to  be 
as  foolish.' 

**  Johnson  (it  is  well  known)  professed  to  re* 
cruit  his  acquaintance  with  younger  persons,  and, 
in  his  latter  days,  I,  with  a  few  others,  was  more 
frequently  honoured  by  bis  notice.  At  times  he 
was  very  gloomy,  and  would  exclaim,  *  Stay  with 
me,  for  it  is  a  comfort  to  me' — a  comfort  that  any 
feeling  mind  would  wish  to  adminirter  to  a  man 
so  kind,  though  at  times  so  boisterous,  when  he 
seized  your  hand,  and  repeated,  *  Ay,  sir,  but  to 
die  and  go  we  know  not  where,'  fcc. — hero  his 
morbid  melancholy  prevailed,  and  Garrick  nevei 
spoke  so  impressively  to  the  hesrt  Yet,  to  see 
tum  in  the  evening  (though  he  took  nothing 
stronger  than  lemonade),  a  stranger  would  have 
concluded  that  our  morning  account  was  a  fabri* 
cation.  No  boor  was  too  late  to  keep  him  from 
the  tyranny  of  his  own  gloomy  thoughts. 

*'  A  gentleman  venturing  to  say  to  Johnson, 
*  Sir,  I  wonder  sometimes  that  you  condescend  so 
far  as  to  attend  a  city  club.'  *  tSir,  the  great  chair 
of  a  full  and  pleasant  club  is,  perhaps,  the  throne 
of  human  felicity.* 

**  I  had  not  the  honour  to-  be  at  all  intimate 
wkh  Johnson  till  about  the  time  he  began  to 
publish  his  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,*  and  bow  he  got 
through  that  ardnooa  labour  is,  in  aome  meesure, 
still  a  mystery  to  me:  he  most  have  been  greatly 
assisted  by  booksellers  ^  I  had  some  time  before 
lent  him  Euripides  with  Milton's  manuscript  notes: 
this,  thoogh  he  did  not  minutely  examme  (see 
Joddrel's  Euripides),  yet  he  very  handsomely  re- 
tamed  it  *,  end  mentioned  it  in  his  '  Life  of 
Milton.* 

"  In  the  coarse  of  convemtion  one  day  I 
dropped  out  to  him  that  Lord  Harborough  *  (then 

3  [It  is  poaible  Dr.  Johnson  mav  hsTe  been  acquainted 
with  Che  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  who  took  the  name  of 
Walsinghani ;  and  he  may  be  the  Boyle  mentionsd  mUe, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  lOe.  n.  i  but  it  is  hardly  peaslble  that  Dr.  John* 
son  should  have  met  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  dtnaer 
without  Mr.  Boaweirs  haviuc  mentioned  IL — ^Eo.] 

3  (Ttie  original  MB.  is  stUl  extant,  and  It  appears  tint 
he  had  very  little  assistance,  and  none  at  all  from  the 
booksellers. — ^Eo.l 

*  [**His  Euripides  Is,  by  Mr.  Cradock*W  ktadnsaa,  now 
in  my  hands:  the  margin  is  sometimea  noted,  but  I  have 
fbond  nothing  renarkdrie.**— X^/t  o/ilfi/fofft.~BD.] 

*  [Rev.  Robert  Bherrard,  who  became  on  the  death  of 
hla  eMsr  bfodMr,  la  ITTO,  fborth  Earl  of  Haiteroagh.— 
Eo.j 
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the  Rev.)  wu  in  poneMfoii  of  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  manuscript  poeios,  and  that  amongst 
them  there  were  two  or  three  in  the  baud-writmg 
of  King  James  I.  ;  that  they  were  bound  up 
handsomely  in  folio,  and  were  entitled  *  Sackville's 
roetiis.*  These  he  solicited  me  to  borrow  for 
hiiu,  and  Lord  Harborough  very  kindly  intrusted 
them  to  me  for  his  perusal.  At  ihat  time  he  had 
become  carelet«  about  his  books,  and  frequently 
very  meliincholy.  Not  finding  any  acknowledg- 
ment about  them,  I  wrote  to  him,  and  received 
the  annexed  note, '  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
tbem.* 


<( 


**  <  20tta  January,  1783. 
'  Mr.  Jobioon  b  very  glad  of  any  intelli- 
gence, and  nmch  obliged  by  Mr.  Cradock's  fa- 
vour and  attention.  The  book  be  has  now  sent 
•hall  be  taken  care  of;  but  of  a  former  book 
mentioned  in  the  note,  Mr.  Johnson  has  no  re- 
membrance, and  can  hardly  think  he  ever  re- 
ceived it,  though  bad  health  may  possibly  havo 

made  him  negligent. 
"»ToMr.Cradock.* 

"  This  gave  me  no  small  concern,  and  I  men- 
tioned it  to  Steevena,  who  immediately  said, 
'  You  ought  not  to  have  lent  it  to  him:  he  knows 
nothing  about  it !  I  saw  the  book  you  describe 
lie  under  his  old  inkstand,  and  could  not  think 
what  it  was  :  it  is  there  now.'  However,  I  nev- 
er regained  it  till  after  his  death,  when  reading 
the  melancholy  account  at  Marseilles  I  became 
alarmed  about  the  book,  and  instantly  wrote  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  found  it  directly  in 
the  place  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens,  and  it  was 
■afely  returned  to  Lord.  Harborough,  with  due 
excuses  and  acknowledgme  ta.  I  was  not  equal- 
ly fortunate  in  regard  tu  some  other  papers  I  had 
procured  for  the  Doctor  in  r^ard  to  Gray  and 
others,  and  particularly  the  French  translation  of 
the  *  Merchant  of  Venice.*  Something  had  been 
said  before  him  about  a  note  of  Mason's, 
relative  to  the  mistake  of  a  translator,  and  the 
explanation  of  the  word  bowling-green,  when  I 
entertained  him  with  a  more  laughable  instanoe 
of  a  midUke  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  the  return 
of  *  my  ship  Andrew  (tfion-^nJretD),'  in  the 
*  Merchant  of  Venice  *  (act  i.  sc.  1).  '  This,' 
says  the  translator,  *  is  in  England  a  very  merry 
fellow,  who  plays  tricks  at  a  celebrated  annual 
fair  held  there,  and  frequently,  by  his  buffooner- 
ies, brings  home  to  his  employers  very  extensive 
gains.*  This  book,  merely  owing  to  his  infirmi- 
ties, likewise,  I  never  received  again. 

Sometimes  trifles  diverted  htm,  and  relieved 
his  melancholy,  but  there  could  be  no  possible 
guess  how  an  anecdote  would  be  received.  Speak- 
ing of  Sterne's  Sennons — *  Sir,  the  fellow  mixes 
ihii  light  with  the  serious  ^ ;  else  in  some  parts. 
Dr.  Johnson,  I  was  surpria^  to  find  you  had  at- 
tended to  tliem  at  all.'  *  Sir,  I  was  in  a  stage- 
coach; I  should  not  have  read  them  had  I  been 


1  (This  la  made  noas^BM  by  the  omiuion  of  aome 
words  It  is  correctly  given  (anie,  p.  SOB)  from  the 
Memoir*}  but  the  editor  of  the  GtfUUman}*  Maffoxint 
has  kert  made  Mr.  Cradock  a  party  in  a  conTersatiou, 
which  in  the  Meinoin  he  himself  proAsses  to  have  had 
at  second-hand  only. — En.] 


at  lai^ge*.'  And  dirwtly  aAa\Taidi  Harm'i 
Hermes  was  mentioned.  *  1  ihiak  Uw  book  ii 
too  abstruse;  it  is  heavy.'  *  It  '»\  bat  a  wor*  of 
that  kind  nmsX  be  lieavy.'  *  A  rather  M  loaa 
of  my  acquaintance  asked  me,*  Mid  I, 'to  leod 
liim  some  book  to  cotertain  him,  aad  I  ooercd 
him  Harris's  HermeK,  and  as  1  expocted,  IrQci 
the  title,  he  took  it  for  a  novel;  wbeu  he  tebinic^ 
it,  I  asked  him  bow  he  liked  it,  sod  wbi  be 
thought  of  it  ?  *  *  V^'hy,  to  speak  the  trath. '  un 
he,  **  I  was  not  much  diverted;  1  thiak  «il  tiioi 
imitations  of  Tristrofu  Shandy  fall  far  obort  o<  ite 
original!"  This  had  ito  eiiiBct,  and  skioiipri- 
duced  from  Johnson  a  rhioooeroiu  Uo|h. 

"  One  of  Dr.  Johnson's  ludesi  opeocbei  mu\» 
a  pompous  gentleman  cotuiog  out  of  UcUwd 
cathedral,  wlio  said,  *  Dr.  Johnson,  we  luvi  kaa 
a  most  excellent  discoone  to-day! '  ''Ibit  laj 
be,'  said  Johnson;  '  but  it  is  iaiposnble  tbit  >ot 
should  know  it.' 

"  Of  hM  kindness  to  me  daring  tbelaHyflinof 
his  most  valuable  life,  I  could  eaauienOe  imit 
instances.  One  slight  drcunailanee,  if  on;  won 
wanting,  would  give  an  excelk^ot  proof  of  tie 
goodness  of  liis  heart,  and  that  to  a  penon  wImd 
he  found  in  diatreas:  in  such  a  caw  he  wai  (te 
very  last  man  that  would  have  givea  eroi  tk 
least  monaentary  oneasinQtf  to  any  one,  M  ki 
been  aware  of  it. 

*<  The  last  time  I  saw  Dr.  Johasoa  wvjui  i» 
fore  I  went  to  FVance:  he  said,  with  i  dcep^ 
*  1  wish  I  was  going  with  yon.'  He  hod  je^tai 
boen  disappointed  of  goii^  to  Italy.  Of  all  «m 
I  ever  knew,  Dr.  JofaiHon  was  the  an*  » 
structive." 


No.V. 

TWO   DIALOGUES 

In  imitation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  style  of  cootob* 
tion,  by  Sir  Josuca  REYN0LOl^ 

[Referred  to  in  p.  176.] 
[  The  following  jeu  d'eiprit  mmm  wriUnis 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  tttttilwl*  a^ 
mark  which  he  had  made,  "  Thd  Of' 

2  [Here  agtan  there  is  a  lunation  from,  »f "^ '  J]jt 
cation  of,  the  Memoin.  Mr.  CrKlock  tlurt  my* ««  ■ 
was  Sttme  himself  that  he  amused  with  t^**!^  ^f 
does  he  pretend  that  he  w«»  the  perton  «fto  »'V' 
book,  but  relnteb  it  as  an  anecdote  loW  hm  bj  •  »«* 
So  that  Dr.  Joknaon  and  tha  HHn0e«r«M Iwf* «^J" 
be  mere  interpolations.  In  nhort,  the*  "*"*'l!J^ 
after  the  revUion,  are  very  poor  aotkaity  ««*" 
Eo.J  „ 

s  [These  dialogues  vtfre  printed  ta  \M  ft*^^ 
of  Sir  Jo«hua,  by  his  niece.  Lady  'nomm»i\^  "^ 
not  published,  but  diKtributed  by  her  yA)Mf  u  «^ 
friends  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  8ir  Joshua,  Ttte  w?J  *'" 
ihe  Editor  hna  was  sponiJine.  iisW  tn"""^*"- '".rlJ 
Mr*.  Gwynn,  the  Wewd  of  OoWsmltli  and  of  *»"^ 
whose  early  beHiity  Is  celrJ>riited  in  the  first  !«■»  J' 
work  (vol.  I  p.  186),  Slid  who  Is  still  «1mW»»«*S-^'<* 
amiable  character  and  hl^h  mental  •«»«P«»f" 
Lady  Thomund,  in  the  prefirtory  note,  crib  ««•  •;" 
dVspr»<,"  but  the  Editor  was  Infortntd  b|  ik»  »»  ' 
George  Deaumout,  who  knew  all  ^^  P*'*^.,  ,  («» 
whom  Reynolds  himself  gave  a  ropy  of/.  |**\,  ^ 
words  >et4  tPesprit  were  lo  bo  «n<*«"^ '•J*£,\«« 
it  wjis  HltogeUicr  an  invtntiom  of  Blr  J^J^^i^  ^ 
would  be  erroneous.    The  snbsiaacc,  and  W  ^^ 

u^..*.  .11.1  MMitl*  Mocar  <  ar  J^" 


expreasioaa,  of  the  dialogaes  did  Ttnllj 

dhl  UtUe  more  than  collect,  aa  if  bite  <«•  _  ^ 

what  had  been  uttered  at  auMy.  aadMl^H*  » 
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Jokfucn  eomidered  Oarriek  m  Am  prop- 
erty ^  and  wmUd  never  8%ffer  any  one  to 
praise  or  abuse  him  but  himself.^*  In  the 
first  of  these  supposed  dialogues.  Sir 
Joshua  himself i  Ity  nigh  encomiums  upon 
Garrick,  is  represented  as  drawing  down 
upon  him  %Johnson^8  censure;  in  the  sec- 
ond, Mr.  Gibbon,  by  taking  the  opposite 
side,  calls  forth  his  praise,] 

JOHNSON  AGAINST  GARRICK. 

S>B.  JOHNSON  AND  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

**  RsYNOi«DB.  Let  me  alone,  I'll  bring  him 
ont.  (^side.)  I  have  been  thinking.  Dr.  John- 
son, this  morning,  on  a  matter  tliat  has  puzzled 
nie  very  mneb;  it  ia  a  subject  that  I  dare  say  has 
often  paaaed  in  your  thoughts,  and  though  / 
eannot,  I  dare  say  you  have  made  np  your  mind 
npoo  it. 

*'  Johnson.  Tilly  Tally!  what  is  all  this  pre- 
paration, what  is  all  this  mighty  matter  ? 

**  Rky.  Why,  it  is  a  very  weighty  matter. 
The  sobjeet  I  have  been  thinking  opon  is,  predes- 
tination and  free  will,  two  things  I  cannot  recon- 
eile  together  for  the  life  of  me ;  in  my  opinion, 
I>r.  Johnson,  free  will  and  foreknowledge  cannot 
be  reconciled. 

"  John.  Sir,  it  is  not  of  very  great  impor- 
tance what  your  opinion  is  upon  snch  a  question. 

"  RcY.  But  I  meant  only.  Dr.  Johnson,  to 
know  your  opinion. 

**  John.  No,  sir,  yon  meant  no  such  thing  ; 
yon  meant  only  to  show  tliese  gentlemen  that 
yon  are  not  the  man  they  took  you  to  be,  but 
that  yoQ  think  of  high  matters  sometimes,  and 
that  you  may  have  the  credit  of  having  it  said 
that  you  held  an  argument  with  Sam  Johnson  on 
predesttnation  and  free  will ;  a  subject  of  that 
msgnitode  as  to  baTe  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  world,  to  have  perplexed  the  wisdom  of  man 
lor  these  two  thousand  yeaia;  a  subject  on  wbkh 
the  fallen  angels,  who  had  yet  not  lost  all  their 
original  brigf$tness,  find  themselves  m  wander- 
ing mazes  lost.  That  such  a  subject  could  be 
dwcomcd  in  the  levity  of  convivial  conversation, 
is  a  degree  of  absurdity  beyond  what  ia  easily 
coneetvableu 

**  Rey.  It  is  so,  as  you  say,  to  be  sore;  I 
talked  once  to  our  friend  Garrick  upon  this  sub- 
ject, bot  I  remember  we  could  make  nothing 
of  L 

■<  John*    O  noble  pair  ! 

*'  Key.  Garrick  was  a  clever  fellow,  Dr/  J.  ; 
Gerrick,  take  him  altogether,  was  certainly  a 
very  great  man. 

'*  John.  Garrick,  sir,  may  be  a  great  man 
in  your  opinion,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  he  was 
not  so  in  mine;  little  things  are  great  to  little  men. 

*'  RcY.  I  have  heard  you  say.  Dr.  John- 
son  

"  JoRN<  Sir,  yoa  never  heanl  me  say  that 
David  Garrick  wss  a  great  man;  you  may  have 
heard  me  say  that  Garrick  waa  a  good  repeater — 

by  tlie  jtuta-poaiiion  of  such  dlacordaat  opinions.  We 
caunot,  bowever,  but  obsenr«  how  very  fiUni,  one  might 
almost  My  feeble,  !■  Sir  Joshua's  dUlc^es  when  com- 

Cied  with  the  chsrtcieristlc  fire  sad  drsmatie  epirif  of 
;  BoBweil.^Eo.] 
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of  other  men's  words— words  put  into  Us  month 
by  other  men;  this  makes  but  a  faint  approach 
towards  being  a  great  man. 

"Rey.  But  take  Garrick  upon  the  whole* 
DOW,  in  regard  to  conversation^^ 

'*  John.  Well,  sir,  in  regard  to  conrersation, 
I  never  discovered  in  the  conversatMn  of  David 
Garrick  any  intellectual  eneigyr  any  wide  grasp 
of  thought,  any  eitensive  compreboision  of  mind, 
or  that  he  possessed  any  of  those  powers  to  which 
great  could,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  be 
applied 

**  Rky.    But  still 

**  JoHir.  Hold,  sir,  I  have  not  done— there 
are,  to  be  sure,  in  the  laxity  of  coHoqnial  speech, 
various  kinds  of  greatness;  a  man  may  be  a  great 
tobacconist,  a  man  may  be  a  great  painter,  he 
may  be  likewise  a  great  mimicK  ;  now  you  may 
be  the  one,  and  Garrick  the  other,  and  yet  nei- 
ther of  yon  be  great  men. 

*<  Rey.     But  Dr.  Johnson 

"John.  Hold,  sff,  I  have  often  lamented 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  investigate  and  to  discrim- 
inate character,  to  men  who  have  no  discriminative 
powers. 

**  Rey.  But  Gairick,  as  a  companion,  I  heard 
yon  say — ^no  longer  ago  than  last  Wednesday^  at 
Mr.  Thrale's  table 

"  John.  You  teaze  me,  sir.  Whatever  yoa 
may  have  heard  me  say,  no  longer  ago  than  last 
Wednesday,  at  Mr.  Thrale*s  table,  I  tell  yon  1 
do  not  say  so  now;  besides,  as  I  said  bdbre,  yon 
may  not  have  understood  me^  you  misappre* 
bended  me,  you  may  not  have  beard  me. 

«  Rey.     I  am  vetj  sure  I  heard  yon. 

"  John.  Besides,  besides,  sir,  besides,^ — do 
you  not  know, — are  you  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
know,  that  it  is  the  highest  degree  of  rodeneii  to 
quote  a  man  against  hunself  ? 

**  Rey.  But  if  you  differ  from  yoonelf,  and 
give  one  opinion  to-day 

*'  John.  Have  done,  sir;  the  company  yon 
see  are  tired,  as  well  as  myself.'* 


T'  OTHER  SIDE. 

DR.  JOHNSON  AND  MR.  OXBBON« 

"  Johnson.  No,  sir ;  Garrick's  fame  was 
prodigions,  not  only  in  England,  bnt  ever  all 
Europe;  even  in  Russia  I  have  been  told  he  waa 
a  proverb;  when  any  one  had  repeated  well  he 
was  called  a  second  Garrrek. 

'*  Gibbon.  I  think  bo  had  full  as  mneh  rep- 
utation as  he  deserved. 

'*  John.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  sir,  what 
yonr  meaning  may  be,  by  saying'be  had  aa  much 
reputation  as  he  deserved;  he  deserved  much,  and 
he  had  much. 

**  Gib.  Why  sorely.  Dr.  Johnson,  his  merit 
was  in  small  things  only ;  he  had  none  of  these 
qualities  that  make  a  real  great  man. 

"  John.  Sir,  I  as  little  understand  what  yoor 
meaning  may  be  when  you  speak  of  the  quafities 
that  make  a  great  man;  it  is  a  vague  term.  Gar- 
rick was  no  common  man;  a  man  above  the 
common  size  of  men  may  surely,  without  any 
great  impropriety,  be  called  a  great  man.  In  my 
opinion  he  has  very  reasonably  fulfilled  tbt 
prophecy  which  he  once  reminded  me  of  having 
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made  to  hii  mollMr,  wliea  aIm  uk«4  me  flow 
little  Darid  went  on  «t  eelieol,  that  I  shoald  ulj 
to  her,  that  he  would  eoine  to  be  hanged,  or 
come  to  be  a  great  man.  Ne,  air,  it  is  nndonbt- 
edly  tme  that  the  aame  qualities,  united  with 
virtue  or  with  vice,  make  a  hero  or  a  rogue,  a 
great  general  or  a  highwayman.  Now  Garrick, 
%ve  are  sore,  was  never  hanged,  and  in  regard  to 
his  being  a  great  man,  you  mnat  take  the  whole 
man  together.  It  muit  be  eonaidered  in  how 
many  things  Garrick  excelled  in  which  every  man 
desires  to  excel:  setting  aside  his  excellence  as  an 
actor,  in  which  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  unri- 
valled; as  a  man,  as  a  poet,  as  a  convivial  com- 
panion, you  will  find  but  few  his  equals,  and  none 
hif  soperior.  As  a  man,  he  was  kind,  friendly, 
benevolent,  and  generous. 

"  Gib.  Of  Garrick *s  generosity  I  never  heard; 
I  understood  his  character  to  be  totally  the  re- 
verse, and  that  he  was  reckoned  to  have  k>ved 
iponey. 

**  JoiiN.  'Rut  he  loved  money,  nobody  will 
dispute;  who  does  not  ?  but  if  you  mean,  by  lov- 
ing money,  that  he  was  panimonions  to  a  fault, 
air,  you  have  been  misinformed.  To  Foote,  and 
such  scoundrels,  who  eirculnted  those  reports,  to 
such  profligate  spendthrifis  pradence  is  meanness, 
and  economy  is  avarice.  That  Garrick,  in  early 
Youth,  was  brought  up  in  strict  habits  of  economy 
I  believe,  and  that  they  were  necessary^  I  have 
heard  from  himself;  to  suppose  that  Garrick  mi|^ht 
inadvertently  act  from  this  habit,  and  be  saving 
in  smali  things,  can  be  no  wonder ;  but  let  it  be 
remembered  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  was 
frugal  by  habit,  he  was  liberal  from  principle ; 
that  when  be  acted  from  reflection  he  did  what 
his  fortune  enabled  him  to  do,  and  what  was  ex- 
pected from  such  a  fortune.  I  remember  no  in- 
stance of  David *s  parsimony  but  once,  when  he 
stopped  Mis.  Woffington  from  replenishing  the  tea- 
pot; it  was  already,  he  said,  as  red  as  blood;  and 
(his  instance  is  doubtful,  and  happened  many  yean 
ago.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  I  observed  no 
bmmable  parsimony  in  David;  his  table  was  ele- 
gant and  even  splendid;  his  house  both  in  town 
and  country,  his  equipage,  and  I  think  all  his 
habits  of  life,  were  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  man  who  had  acquired  great  riches.  In 
regard  to  his  generosity,  which  you  seem  to 
question,  I  shall  only  say,  there  is  no  man  to 
whom  I  would  apply  with  more  confidence  of 
success,  for  the  loan  of  two  hundred  pounds  to 
assist  a  common  friend,  than  to  David,  and  this 
too  with  yery  little,  if  any,  probability  of  its  being 
repakL 

**  Gib.  You  were  going  to  say  something 
of  him  as  a  writer — ^you  do  n*t  rate  lum  very  h^n 
as  a  poet 

**JoHN.  Sir,  a  man  may  be  a  respectable 
poet  without  being  a  Homer,  as  a  man  may  be  a 
{[ood  player  without  being  a  Garrick.  In  the 
lighter  kinds  of  poetry,  in  uie  appendages  of  tlie 
drama,  he  was,  if  not  the  first,  in  the  vertf 
first  class.  He  had  a  readiness  and  facility,  a 
dexterity  of  mind  tliat  appeared  extraordinaiy 
even  to  men  of  experience,  and  who  are  not  apt 
to  wonder  from  ignorance.  Writing  prolt>gnes, 
epilogues,  and  epigrams,  he  said  he  considered  as 
his  trade,  and  be  was,  what  a  man  should  be, 


aiwayf,  and  at  nil  tioMs  nndf  at  Us  ftiii.    He 

required  two  faouie  for  a  prolqgee  m 
and  five  minutes  for  an  epigram.  Onee 
table  the  company  proposed  a  sal^eelv  end  Gar- 
rick finished  bis  ep%ram  williin  the  time;  dw 
same  experiment  was  r^ieated  in  the  gavdae,  ani 
with  the  same  success. 

*'  GzB.  Garrick  had  some  flippniicy  of  pans, 
to  be  sure,  and  was  brisk  and  lively  in  eompaay, 
and  by  the  help  of  mimickry  and  mory-Ccflkf , 
made  himself  a  pleasant  companiee;  bet  here  fhs 
whole  worid  gave  the  soperiority  to  Foole,  and 
Garrick  himself  appeals  to  have  fek  as  if  his  g». 
nius  was  rebuked  by  the  saperior  poisen  ef  Feei& 
It  basi>een  often  observed,  that  Gesriek 
dared  to  enter  into  oompetiuoa 
was  content  to  act  an  under  pait  to  bri^g  Foots 

**  JoHK.  That  this  conduct  of  Ganink's 
be  interpreted  by  the  gross  mieds  ef  F 
friends,  as  if  he  was  afraid  to 
can  easily  imagine.  Of  the  natsvei 
of  Garrick  over  Foote,  this  oondoet  k  no 
he  disdained  entering  into  competition  iriih 
a  fellow,  and  made  him  the  beiSboo  of  the 
pany;  or,  as  yon  say,  biongfat  him 
what  was  at  last  brought  oat  hot 
vulgar  merriment,  indecency  end  ■ 
relation  of  events  which,  upon  the  fhee  ef 
could  never  have  happened,  cheieueis 
conceived  and  as  ooanely  nspteeented?  Fi 
was  even  no  mimiek;  he  went  oat  of  hieaslf,  it 
is  true,  but  without  going  into  annthnr  nan;  ha 
was  excelled  by  Gamck  eves 
considered  ss  Footers  molest 
rick,  besides  his  exact  unilalioii  of  the 
gesture  of  his  original,  to  a 
of  which  Foote  md  no 
mind  and  mode  of  thinking  of  the 
Besides,  Garrick  confined  his  powess 
limits  of  decency;  he  had  a  che: 
Foote  had  none.  By  Footers 
broad-faoed  rosnimeot,  private 
decency,  and  every  thiag  estinaaMe 
were  trod  ander  foot.  We  all 
ence  of  their  reception  in  the  worid.  No 
however  high  in  rank  or  liteiataie, 
to  know  Ganick,  and  waa  glad  to  have  hni  tf 
his  table;  no  man  ever  considered  or  lias 
rick  as  a  pUyer;  he  may  be  said  lo  hive 
out  of  liis  own  rank  into  a  high*,  and  hf 
himself,  he  raised  the  rank  of  his 
a  convivial  table  his  exhilarating 
rivalled;  he  was  lively, 
discerning  the  ridicule  ii  lifis,  and  as  leedy 
representiag  it;  and  on  graver  aabiaeb  then 
few  topics  in  which  he  could  not  hear  hii 
It  is  injurions  to  the  rhsracter  of  Garaek  ft»  be 
named  in  the  same  breath  with  Fi 
Foote  was  admitted  aometimea  aato  feed 
ny  (to  do  the  roan  what  credit  I  oan)  I  will 
but  tlien  it  was  merely  to  play  feriehs :  FeeMli 
merriment  vras  that  of  a  ^^<^MMl^  aad  (rtnBk^ 
that  of  a  gentleman. 

•*GiB.    I  have  been  toM,  ea  the 
that  Ganick  in  compaay  had  not  te  easy 
nets  of  a  gentleniaii. 

"John.    Bir,  I  don't  know  what  yea 
liavo  been  told,  or  what  yoer  ideas  any  be,  sf 
the  niannen  of  gentlemea:  Garrick  had  ae  fil> 
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gprit^  in  hii  maaiMn;  it  b  trae  Ganick  had  Dot 
the  •mntm  of  a  ibp.  nor  did  he  aarame  an  affect- 
ed indiffereoee  to  wliat  waa  pamng;  he  did  not 
loange  from  the  table  to  the  window,  and  from 
thence  to  the  fire,  or  whilst  yon  were  addreinng 
roar  diacowae  to  him,  torn  from  yon  and  talk  to 
his  next  oeMihonr,  or  give  anj  indication  that  he 
waa  tired  of  jonr  company;  if  anch  maniieia  fimn 
yoor  ideaa  of  a  fine  gentleman,  Gairiek  certainly 
had  then  not 

**  Oin.  I  mean  that  Gairiek  waa  more  over- 
awed  by  the  preaence  of  the  great,  and  more  oh- 
•eqnions  to  rank,  than  Fuote,  who  considered 
himaelf  ae  their  ei|oal,  and  treated  them  with  the 
aame  &miliarity  as  they  treated  each  other. 

«*  ioHir.  He  did  ao,  and  what  did  the  fellow 
get  hy  it  ?  The  groomess  of  his  mind  prerented 
him  aom  seeing  that  this  fiuniUarity  waa  merely 
aailered  aa  they  woold  play  with  a  dog;  he  got 
no  graond  by  afieetmg  to  call  peen  by  their  sor- 
namca;  the  foolish  fellow  &neied  that  loweriqg 
them  waa  rsisiny  himself  to  their  level ;  this  af- 
fectalian  of  familiarity  with  the  great,  this  child- 
ish nmbitMn  of  momentary  exaltation  obtained  by 
the  neglect  of  thooe  ceremoniea  which  cnstom 
hss  established  aa  the  barriers  between  one  order 
of  aociety  and  another,  oaW  Bbowed  hia  folly  and 
msnnnawj  he  did  not  see  that  bv  eneroecbing  on 
otbem*  d^inity,  be  pnfii  himself  in  their  power 
either  to  Iw  repelled  with  belplem  indignity,  or 
eodnred  by  elemeney  and  condeaeensbn.  Gar- 
rick,  b^  P^ykig  dne  rsspect  to  rank,  respected 
htmeeH^  wMt  be  gave  waa  retnmed,  and  what 
was  ratnmed  he  kept  forever;  his  advancement 
waa  on  firm  ground,  be  waa  recognized  in  pnblic  as 
well  as  reipected  in  private,  and  as  no  man  was  ever 
more  coated  and  better  received  by  the  public, 
ao  no  man  waa  ever  lem  spoiled  by  its  flattery: 
Gerriek  continned  advancing  to  the  last,  till  he 
hnd  neqnirsd  every  advantage  that  high  birth  or 
title  eonld  bestow,  except  tm  precedence  of  go- 
ing into  a  room;  bot  when  he  waa  there,  he  waa 
treated  with  as  rnnch  attention  aa  the  firat  man  at 
the  table.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Garrick,  that  he 
never  faiid  any  claim  to  this  dktinction;  it  was  as 
veloAtarily  allowed  aa  if  it  had  been  his  birthright 
la  this,  1  conless,  I  looked  on  David  with  some 
degree  of  envy,  not  so  nmch  for  the  respect  he 
received,  aa  for  the  manner  of  its  being  acquired; 
what  fell  into  his  lap  ansooght,  I  have  been  for- 
ced to  chum.  I  began  the  world  by  fighting  my 
way.  Tbero  waa  aomcthmg  abont  me  that  in- 
vited iasnit,  or  at  least  a  diapoaitMm  to  neglect,  and 
I  wan  eqoally  diqwaed  to  repel  insalt  and  to  claim 
etteotioD,  and  1  tear  eontiane  too  nmch  in  this 
ditpoaitieo  now  it  ia  no  tonger  necessary ;  I  receive 
at  present  es  mnck  fiivoar  ae  I  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect lamnotoDOoftliecomphunenoftbeneg^ 
leetof  merit 

**  Gin.  Fetir  pretensions,  Jh,  Johnson,  no- 
body wiH  dispute;  1  cannot  place  Garrick  on  the 
aaae  Ibocing :  yonr  repntatioa  will  continne  ia- 
ereaaing  after  yonr  death,  when  Garrick  will  be 
totally  Ibfget;  yon  will  be  for  ever  conaiderad  as 


•« 


JoBjr.    Enoogh.  air,  eaoogb;  the  company 
'  ~  be  belter  pleaeed  te  see  oa  quarral  than 
baadyiog  complimenta. 

Gib.    But  you  must  allow.  Dr.  Johaaon, 


«4 


that  Gairiek  waa  too  nmch  a  alave  to  lame,  or 
father  to  the  mean  ambition  of  liviag  with  the 
great,  terribly  afiaid  of  making  himself  cheap  even 
with  them;  by  which  he  debarred  himself  of 
roach  pleasant  society.  Employing  so  much  at- 
tention, and  so  much  management  upon  such  lit- 
tle ihingB,  implies,  I  think,  a  little  mind.  It  waa 
obaerved  by  his  friend  Colman,  that  he  never 
went  into  compeny  but  with  a  plot  how  to  get 
out  of  it;  he  was  every  minute  aUled  out,  imd 
went  off  or  returned  aa  there  waa  or  waa  not  a 
probability  of  his  shining. 

"  John.  In  regard  to  his  mean  ambition,  aa 
yon  call  it,  of  living  with  the  great,  what  waa  the 
boast  of  Pope,  and  is  every  nian*a  wish,  can  be 
no  reproach  to  Garrick;  he  who  aays  he  despisee 
it  knows  be  lies.  That  Garrick  husbanded  his 
lame,  the  lame  which  he  had  justly  acquired  both 
at  the  theatre  and  at  the  table,  is  act  denied;  but 
where  is  the  blame  either  in  the  one  or  the  other, 
of  leaving  as  little  aa  he  could  to  chance  ?  Be- 
sides, air,  consider  what  you  have  aaid  ;  yon  firrt 
deny  Garrick 'a  pretensions  to  fame,  and  then  ac- 
cuse him  of  too  great  an  attention  to  praaerve  what 
he  never  possessed. 

"  Gib.    I  don*t  undeiatand^—— 

'*  John.    Sir,  I  can*t  help  that 

«  Gib.  Well,  but.  Dr.  JobneoD,  you  will 
not  vindicate  him  in  his  over  and  above  attention 
to  hia  fame,  his  inordinate  desire  to  exhibit  him- 
self to  new  men,  like  a  coquette,  ever  aeekiog 
after  new  conquests,  to  the  total  neglect  of  old 
and  admiren^^ 


'  He  threw  off  hit  flrfendi  like  a  buntsraaa  hb  pack,* 

always  looking  out  for  new  game. 

'*  John.  When  you  ouoted  the  line  finom 
Goldsmith,  you  ought,  in  fsimeni,  to  have  given 
what  followed:-^ 

'  He  knew  when  he  pleased  he  eoaid  whistle  then  back  i* 

which  implies  at  least  that  he  possessed  a  power 
over  other  men's  minds  approaching  to  fascina- 
tion; but  consider,  sir,  what  is  to  be  done:  here 
is  a  man  whom  every  other  man  desired  to  know. 
Garrick  could  not  receive  and  cultivate  all,  ac- 
cording to  each  man 'a  conception  of  his  own 
value:  we  are  ali  apt  enough  to  consider  our- 
selves aa  possessing  a  right  to  be  excepted  from 
the  common  crowd;  baidea,  sir,  I  do  not  see 
why  that  should  be  imputed  to  him  aa  a  crime* 
which  we  all  so  irresistibly  feel  and  practise;  we 
all  make  a  greater  exertion  in  the  presence  of 
new  men  than  old  acquaintance;  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  Garrick  divided  his  attention  among  ao 
many,  that  but  little  waa  left  to  the  share  ef  any 
individaal;  like  the  extensioa  and  dissipation  of 
water  into  dew,  there  was  not  quantity  united 
aoffieiently  to  quenoh  any  man*a  thirst;  but  this  ia 
the  inevitable  state  of  things:  Garrick,  no  more  than 
another  man,  could  unite  what,  io  their  natnref, 
are  incompatible. 

"  Gib.  But  Garriok  not  only  waa  exeluded 
by  this  meana  from  real  frieodahip,  but  accused  of 
treating  thoae  whom  he  called  frwodi  with  ioai^ 
cerity  and  double  dealing. 

•'  John.  Sir,  it  is  not  true;  his  charecter  in 
that  respect  is  misnndentoed:  Garri^  WM»  to  b* 
sure,  very  ready  in  promising,  but  he  intended  al 
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that  time  to  (nlfil  hv  promise;  be  intended  no  de- 
ceit :  hii  politeoeas  or  his  good  nature,  call  it 
which  you  will,  made  him  unwilling  to  deny;  he 
wanted  the  courage  to  say  J>ro  even  to  unreasonable 
demands.  This  was  the  great  error  of  his  life:  by 
raising  expectations  which  he  did  not,  perhaps 
could  not  gratify,  he  made  many  enemies;  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered,  that  thb  error 
proceeded  from  the  same  cause  which  produced 
many  of  his  virtues.  Friendships  from  warmth 
of  temper  too  suddenly  taken  up,  and  too  vio- 
lent to  continue,  ended  as  they  were  like  to  do, 
in  disappointment;  enmity  succeeded  disappoint- 
ment; his  friends  became  his  enemies;  and  those 
having  been  fostered  in  his  bosom,  well  knew 
his  sensibility  to  reproach,  and  they  took  care 
that  he  sliould  be  amply  supplied  with  such  bit- 
ter potions  as  they  were  capable  of  administer- 
ing; their  impotent  efforts  he  ouxht  to  have  des- 
pised, but  he  felt  them;  nor  did  he  affect  insensi- 
bility. 

*'  Gib.  .\nd  that  sensibility  probably  shorten- 
ed his  life. 

^*  John.  No,  sir,  he  died  of  a  disorder  of 
which  yon  or  any  other  man  may  die,  without 
being  killed  by  too  much  sensibility. 

**  Gib.  But  you  will  allow,  however,  that 
this  sensibility,  those  6ne  feelings,  made  him  the 
great  actor  he  was. 

**  JoHK.  This  is  all  cant,  fit  only  for  kitchen 
wenches  and  chamber-maids:  Garriek's  trade  was 
to  represent  passion*  not  to  feel  it  Ask  Reynolds 
whether  he  felt  the  distress  of  Count  Hogolino 
when  be  drew  it. 

**  Gib.  But  surely  he  feels  the  passion  at  the 
moment  he  is  representing  it. 

**  JoHV.  About  as  much  as  Punch  feels. 
That  Garrick  himself  gave  into  this  foppery  of 
feelings  I  can  easily  believe;  but  he  knew  at  the 
nme  time  that  he  lied.  He  might  think  it  right, 
as  far  as  I  know,  to  have  what  fools  imagined  he 
ought  to  have;  but  it  is  amazing  that  any  one 
should  be  so  ignorapt  as  to  think  that  an  actor  will 
risk  his  reputation  by  depending  on  the  feelings 
that  shall  be  excited  in  the  presence  of  two  hun- 
dred people,  on  the  repetition  of  certain  words 
which  he  has  repeated  two  hundred  times  before 
in  vliat  actors  call  their  study.  No,  sir,  Garrick 
left  nothing  tp  chance;  every  gesture,  every  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  and  variation  of  voice, 
was  settled  in  his  closet  before  he  set  his  foot  up- 
pn  thestase'.'* 


1  [This  U  conformable  with  the  opinion  of  Grimm  and 
Diderot,  and  with  the  admiaaioa  of  Mr.  Kemble  j  but  It 
inuat  not  be  underalood  too  literally.  A  great  actor  pr»- 
parea  la  his  atndy,  posltiona,  att|iudea.  the  particular 
mode  of  uttering  certain  paaaagea,  ana  even  the  tone 
which  is  to  be  adopted ;  and  hiaving  once  ascertained, 
both  by  thought  and  experience,  what  ia  beat,  he  will  na- 
turally adhere  to  that,  however  often  he  may  play  the 
part  J  |>ut  1^  ia  eonally  certain,  that  there  is  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  merit  of  a  great  theatrical  exhibition  which  ia 
not  reducible  to  any  rule,  and  which  depends,  not  only 
oo  the  general  powera  of  the  performer,  but  on  his  health, 
hia  spirits,  and  other  penona]  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment which  may  tend  to  encourage  or  reatrain  his  pow- 
ers. And  it  may  be  safely  afllrmed,  that  although  no  act- 
or ever  flmclea  himself  Othello,  or  any  actress  Calista, 
yet  that  the  unpremeditated  emotiona  last  alluded  to 
constitute  a  great  part  of  the  charm  which  dlstlnguisheB 
pa  the  Btsge  t«««l/enec  from  m«dfoe9ily.»En,] 


No.  VI. 

[Argcmekt  against  a  prosecvtioo  by 
the  Procurators  of  Eldinburgh  agtiist  the 
publisher  of  a  libel,  referrti  to  in  t. 
306.] 

'*  All  injury  is  either  of  the  paiDB,  the  btne, 
or  the  fame.  Now  it  is  a  certain  lbiD|,  it « pn- 
verbially  known,  that  a  jett  knob  ss  hnn. 
They  never  have  gained  nalf-a-cnnni  Icn  b  ibt 
whole  profession  since  this  misdiieiosi  pmppii 
has  appeared ;  and,  as  to  their  repsMioB,  wbi  ii 
their  reputation  but  an  instrument  of  gcttai  <»•• 
ey  ?  If,  therefore,  they  have  kA  so  ONotr.  tk 
question  upon  reputation  may  be  uvMrad  kr 
a  very  old  poation, — De  mmimis  ass  crd 
pratnr. 

**  Whether  there  was,  or  was  not,  u  asiast 
injuriandi  is  not  worth  inquiring,  if  as  imm 
can  be  proved.  But  the  truth  is,  tkcia  w  m 
antmtis  it^uriandu  It  was  only  as  amv 
irritandi*,  which,  happeuiog  to  beasRiKd  f- 
on  a  genus  trritabile,  prodoeed  annpeetod  ra- 
lence  of  leaentment.  Their  iiritability  iiwe  oi'f 
from  an  opinion  of  their  own  impoituee,  ib^ 
their  delight  in  their  new  eiahitiQa.  Wist 
might  have  been  borne  by  a  froenrtttr,  vM 
not  be  home  by  a  toUeUor.  Your  lordiliipivd 
know  that  honortM  mutaxU  mora.  Tidci  id 
dignities  play  alrongly  on  the  ikscy.  AiiBai> 
man  is  apt  to  think  himselfgrowaniUealj^ 
so  he  that  grows  snddenly  great  is  apt  V>  bomv 
a  little  from  the  madman.  To  co-opeite  v«k 
their  resentment  would  be  to  pRmwta  Ihcir  Cto- 
zy ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  guess  to  what  tkev  m^ 
proceed,  if  to  the  new  title  of  solicilorihMi^  ^ 
added  the  elation  of  victory  and  triampk 

•*  We  conaider  your  lordships  as  the  p*tf« 
of  our  rights,  and  the  gnaidiaos  of  tm  nna; 
but  believe  it  not  inclined  in  year  hfh  ^^i 
that  you  shoukl  flatter  our  ricen,  or  loSice  «v 
vanity;  and,  as  vanity  only  dioW»t^F*J 
ecution,  it  is  humbly  hoped  your  lordAipi  viU 
dismiss  it 

'*  If  e%'ery  attempt,  however  ligH  •'^■'f'*: 
to  lessen  another's  reputation,  is  te  be  pvi^ 
by  a  judicial  sentence,  what  poaiahaMrt  oa  m 
sufficiently  severe  for  him  who  attemp  w  &»»• 
ish  the  reputation  of  the  supreme  coart  ^f^ 
by  declaiming  upon  a  cause  already  iMffujaMi 
without  any  change  in  the  state  of  tba  qx^. 
Does  it  net  imply  hopes  that  the  jsd^  ^ 
change  their  opinion  ?  Is  not  osc«t»tfJ  >" 
inconstancy  in  the  highest  degree  disnpnb^i'* 
court  I  Does  it  not  suppose,  that  tfas  1^ 
judgment  was  temerarions  or  DCgligs"^'  |r^ 
it  not  lessen  the  'coii6dence  of  the  psbiick  \  >^ 
it  not  be  said  that  jiu  ttt  aui  •"'^''•f  !? 
vagum  ?  and  will  not  the  consequesce  !«*«*■• 
miaera  est  servitus  f  WUI  not  the  isk*  «* Jf 
Uon  be  obscure  ?  Will  not  be  who  ^r, 
self  wronged  to^lay,  hopelhalthecoartiofF^ 
wai  think  him  right  to-morrow?  Saie^7 
lords,  these  are  attempts  of  dai^afeas  lesm* 
whkih  the  solicitors,  as  men  fersadiaW^' 

i  Mr.  Robertson  altered  thli  word  toj#es»*^'L^ 
ing  (bund  In  Btackaume  (hat  to  inimttu 
Boswgu^ 
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dioiil4  have  foratewi  and  avoided.  It  was  nato- 
ral  for  an  i^pioniiit  printer  to  appeal  from  the  lord 
ordinary;  but  froiii  lawyere,  the  deecendants  of 
lawyen,  u'ho  have  practised  fur  three  hundred 
yeare,  and  have  now  raised  themselvesto  a  higher 
denoiiiination,  it  might  be  expected  that  they 
•hottid  know  the  reverence  doe  to  a  judicial  de- 
teriitination;  and,  having-  been  once  dismiased, 
should  sit  down  in  silence.** 


No.  VII. 

CoaR£SP05DEivcEi  between  Miss  Boothby^ 
and  Dr.  Johnson. 

[R^ftntd  to  in  vol.  I.  p.  39,  and  pp.  109  and  276  of  this  vol.  J 

PRErAC£. 

[Of  Mr,  Richard  IVright,  mrf^eon  in 
Liehjiell,  tha  original  editor  of  the  lit- 
tU  volume  containing  Dr.  Johnson*B 
notes  of  hi$  early  life,  and  the  eorrei- 
pondenee  with  Mi$s  Boothby.] 

It  will  be  expected,  that  the  editor  of  the  fol- 
lowing mrioitf  and  interesting  pages  should  give 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
MSS.  came  into  hid  poiisesaion. 

Mr.  Bo9well,  in  his  admirable  Xiife  of  Df.  Joha- 
■on,  thus  observes: 

I  [The  Editor  had  origlnftlly  intended  to  have  given 
only  a  ntltetion  (aee  p.  lOB)  of  MIm  Boothby'a  letiera,  but 
m»  the  little  volume  in  which  they  were  pnbliiihed,  by  R. 
I*hilit])«,  1805.  (»e«  V.  I.  p.  2U  ,  ia  now  become  scarce; 
Afid  M  the  whole  alTtlr  ia  a  curious  episode  in  Dr.  John- 
son** hiaiory,  the  Editor  Itaa,  on  reconnideratioii,  pre- 
served the  entire  correapoudence  — En.] 

<  [Mia*  Hill  BoothUy  wna  the  duuffhter  of  Mr.  Brook 
Booihby  and  }\U  »ecoud  Indy,  Gliznbeth  Fitzhcrbert.  Mr. 
Boorhby  WM  the  aon  of  Sir  William,  tbeaecond  baronet, 
hv  Mia*  Hill  Brot>ke,  and  the  father  of  Sir  Brooke,  the 
fb^irth  baronet.  Miaa  Booihby  waa  above  a  }ear  older 
than  Dr.  Johnaon.  Thongli  her  mother^a  name  was 
F.txi**brrty  she  waa  bin  dlMtanily  related  (o  the  Tiaainf- 
UNI  temilv.  She  was  attached  to  Mni.  Flizherbert  by  an 
cnihu»ia»iic  and  spiritualized  friendship,  end  on  her  death 
MisaBoo'hby  devoted  herself  to  the  cnre  of  her  sit  chil- 
dren. The  Rev.  Richard  Graves,  aothor  of  the  Spiritual 
Qaiioce,  waa  fkir  some  time  domestic  chaplain  at  Tiasini{^ 
ton,  and  a«  my  venerable  and  ar.iable  fiend,  l4>rd  St. 
Helens,  informs  ine,  deacHbed  In  that  novel  the  several 
membm  of  that  thmilv,  and  their  viaiiers,  wlth|rreat  ac- 
c}ifB'*y.  It  may  be  as  well  to  preserve  here  the  key 
which  Lord  St  Helens  haa  given  me  t.i  the  characters 
Ifitrocliieed  into  the  novel : 


Sir  Wdliam  Forreater 
Lady  Forrester 
Lord 


Kitty  Forrester 

MiMfitnlAiV/ 
Colincl  Rappee 
Bob  Tench    . 
Touog  Templar 


Mr.  Pftzhc-bert. 

Mra.  Firzherhert. 

L.  P.  Meynell,  Eaq.  of  Brad- 
ley Park,  Mra.  F.^s  father. 

Catherine  Fitzherbert,  after- 
wanls  Mrs.  Bateroan. 

Miss  Hill  Booihby. 

Colonel  Ueane. 

Mr.  Nicholns  Thomhill. 

Mr.  C  Pratt,  aderwarda 
Lord  Camden. 
Even  the  inferior  ctaaraeters  were  drawn  from  the 
life.  The  Jarobile  barber  was  one  Daniel  8hipley  \  George, 
the  butler,  waa  John  Latham ;  and  Molly,  the  lady^s 
snni<l,  waa  Mar>  Etches,  anerwards  married  to  Ijiiham^ 
MTildgocae,  the  hero,  waa  supposed  in  be  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  (irave«i*s  own  brother;  and  Lord  St.  Helena  adda, 
thst  although  the  author,  to  heighten  the  contraat  be- 
tween him  and  hia  brother,  dearribos  himself  aa  ntifort- 
inrpVion^  he  waa  really  no  auch  thing,  but,  on  the  con- 
t/ary,  a  worthy  and  conacientioua  par^h  priest.  There 
Is  aa  account  of  him  in  the  ^  Public  Charactera  '*  P)r  ISOO 
>es  sNlr,  vol.  I.  p.  6IA,  where  Mr.  Graves  ia  eironeooa- 
tj  Btalad  to  have  been  a  ruf or  In  Mr.  Fltsherhert'a  fiunlly. 
Be  was  the  nlBlater  of  the  parish,  and  acted  ss  domestic 
ckaplaln.«SD.| 


**  The  coneidentioii  of  the  ouneroos  papen  of 
which  he  was  poesessed  seems  to  have  stmck 
Johnson's  mind  with  a  mddeo  anxiety;  and,  as 
they  were  in  great  confiisioo,  it  is  tnnch  to  be 
lamented  that  he  had  not  intrusted  some  faithful 
and  discreet  person  with  the  care  and  selection  of 
them;  instead  of  which  he,  in  a  precipitate 
manner,  burnt  maaes  of  them,  as  I  should  appre- 
hend, with  little  regard  to  discrimination 

Two  very  valuable  articles,  I  am  sure,  we  have 
lost,  which  were  two  quarto  volumes,  containing 
a  full,  fair,  and  most  particular  account  of  his  own 
life,  from  his  earliest  recollection^.'* 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  MS.,  from  which 
the  following  short  account  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Early 
Life  is  copi^,  was  one  *  of  the  two  volumes  to 
which  Boswell  alludes;  although  it  is  evident, 
from  his  enumeration  of  particular  ilatea  in  the 
blank  pages  of  the  book,  that  he  intended  to  have 
finished  these  Annals,  according  to  this  plan,  with 
the  same  minuteness  of  description,  in  every  cii^ 
cumstance  and  event 

This  volume  was  among  that  maas  of  papen 
which  were  ordered  to  be  committed  to  the  flaniea 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  thirty-two  pages  of 
which  were  torn  out  by  himself  and  destroyed; 
the  contents  of  those  which  remain  are  here  given 
with  fidelity  and  exactoesa.  Francis  Barber,  hia 
black  servant,  imwiiling  that  all  the  MSS.  of  bis 
illustrious  master  should  be  utterly  lost,  pmserved 
these  relics  from  the  flames.  By  purchase  from 
Barber's  widow  they  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Editor  \ 

Dr.  Johnson's  acquaintance  with  Miss  Hill 
Boiithby,  aunt  of  Sir  Brooke  Bootbby,  commenced 
at  Ashbourne,  between  the  years  1787  and  1740, 
when  he  was  upon  a  visit  at  Ashbourne  to  hia 
friend  Dr.  Taylor  ^.     Aa  an  evidence  of  the  value 

3  See  p  496.— WaioHT. 

4  {It  ceriMlnly  waa  not.  Mr.  Wright's  book  was,  hs 
tells  lis,  half  destroyed  ou  the  Ist  Dec.  1784,  aiid  the  two 
volumes  aHoded  to  were  aafe  in  Bir  J.  HawUna'a  pocket 
on  the  6ib  {ftnte^  p.  444).— Eu.] 

^  [So  fkr  relates  to  the  Earlii  Life^  which  ia  contained 
in  the  first  thirty-two  paj^es  of  Mr.wrij^ht'B  little  volume, 
and  which  (except  a  few  observations  ou  some  school 
boolis  is  inserted  in  dtlTerenl  paris  of  the  first  volume  of 
this  edition :  what  Ibllows  relatca  to  the  correapoiitleiics 
with  Miss  Booihby  .—Ed.] 

*  [This  statement  is  founded  on  the  aaaertion  of  dn  anon- 
ymous lady,  quoted  by  Mr.  Boawell  (ante,  ▼.  1.  p.  29  ,  of 
the  rorrcciuees  of  which  the  Editor  bad  already  exprfaa- 
ed  hia  su«,  icion  *,  but  he  now,  on  (krther  consideration, 
disbelieves  most,  if  not  all,  the  particulars  of  that  slate- 
nieut.  It  appears  certain  that  I>r.  Johnacm  did  not  leave 
London  between  1737  and  1740.  Mrs.  tiiiherbert  waa 
not  married  till  1744.  The  first  of  Miss  Boothb>  *s  letters, 
dated  1753,  seems  to  prove  that  her  uciquuiniance  with 
l>r.  Johuaou  waa  then  recent— it  ia  certaii.ly  her  ^rtt 
Utter  to  him.  Lord  St.  Helena  doca  not  recollect  to 
hHve  heard  how  Dr.  Johnson's  acquaintance  with  his  pa- 
rents befan,  but  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  Dr.  Law- 
rence, who  bad  married  a  Derbyshire  lady,  may  hove 
been  the  original  link  of  acquaintance;  and  it  appears 
liltely,  from  several  passages  of  theae  letterv,  that  it  waa 
In  hia  foeifty  that  Misa  Bootbby,  on  coming  to  town  in 
1753,  made  Johnson's  acquaintance.  That  the  acquaint- 
ance was  not  made  in  early  life,  ai.d  in  Derb\  shire,  seema 
clear,  and  that  Johnson  iiever  was  at  Mr.  Fit£heibert*s 
seat  is  almost  certain.  If  he  had  had  any  local  kuo%v- 
ledge  of  it,  we  should  not  find  Miss  Boothby  telling  him 
that  she  w.ia  "Men 'at  Tisringtou,  near  Ashbourne  In 
Derbyshire; "  nor  is  it  probable,  if  Johnson  hnd  got  cc- 

2uainted  with  Miss  Boothby  while  he  wns  on  a  visit  with 
>r.  TSvlor  at  Ashbourne,  that  there  should  be  no  alluvioa 
to  Dr.  TAylur,  or  to  Ashbourne,  or  to  any  such  previous 
acquaintance  in  the  whole  of  this  correspondence.  In- 
deed, it  seems  clear,  C-om  the  hiator)-  of  Dr.  JohUKOD*s 
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which  be  Ml  upon  the  letten  thit  he  received 
from  her,  he  nnmbered  them,  wrote  the  dates 
npon  them,  and  had  them  bomid  together  in  one 
volume.  His  intimacy  and  correspondence  with 
Miss  H.  Boothby  were  imintermptedly  coatinned 
till  her  death. 

To  say  that  thfise  letteri  do  credit  to  the  tmder- 
standing  of  that  lady  »  faint  piaise.  Dr.  Johnson 
hifnseU*  said  of  her,  that  "  she  had  the  belt  ander- 
standing  he  ever  met  with  in  any  haman  being '." 

As  they  betiay  no  family  secrets,  hot  contain 
rsflections  npon  serions  and  literary  subjects,  and 
display  with  what  benevolent  ardour  Dr.  Johnson 
valued  her  friendship,  they  form  an  interssting  and 
proper  appendage  to  this  little  tract  The  Doo- 
ler's  lettera  to  Miss  Boothby  are  printed  in  Mrs. 
Piosu*s  Collection,  and  in  Bosweli*s  Life  of  him  '. 

The  original  M^.  are  deposited  in  the  museum 
of  antiouities  and  natural  curiosities,  belonging  to 
the  Editor;  which  »  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
public. 

Uehllelfi,  Sd  March,  ISOSL 

LETTER  I. 

*'lfXSe   BOOTRBT   TO   DR.    JORirsOK. 

••SOthJoly.nSB. 

"  Sim,— I  sMure  yon  I  esteemed  tout  request 
to  write  to  and  bear  rom  me,  as  an  nononr  done 
me,  and  received  your  letter  with  much  pleesnre. 
Most  people,  and  particulariy  a  lady,  would  tremble 
at  taking  up  the  pen  to  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Johnson ;  but  I  had  the  pleasure  of  experiencing 
so  much  candour  and  goodness  in  the  man,  that  I 
iMve  BO  fear  of  the  eminent  gentni,  extensive 
learning,  aocurate  judgment,  and  every  ether 
happy  talent  which  distinguish  and  complete  the 
aothonr.  In  a  eorrespon&nce  with  yon,  sir,  I  am 
cH>nfident  I  shall  be  so  far  from  haxarding  any 
thing  by  a  discovery  of  my  literary  poverty,  that 
in  this  view  I  shall  be  so  much  the  more  a  gainer: 
a  desire  to  be  such  will  be  a  motive  sufficient  to 
engage  your  generosity  to  supply  me  out  of  your 
large  stock,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  receiving  so 
high  an  advantage. 

**  Indeed  you  greatly  overrete  my  poor  capacity 
to  follow  the  great  examples  of  virtue,  which  are 
deeply  engmven  in  my  heart  One  '  of  the  most 
eminent  of  tboM  you  have  seen,  and  justly  admired 
and  loved.  It  is  Imt  a  faint  ray  of  that  brightness 
of  virtue  which  shone  in  her,  through  evwy  part 
of  her  life,  which  ii,  as  by  reBection  only,  to  be 
aeen  in  me,  her  unworthy  substitute  in  the  care  of 
her  dearest  remains. 

"  Let  me  beg  you  therefore  to  give  honour  to 
whom  hoBour  is  due.  Treat  me  as  a  friend,  dear 
air;  ezereise  the  kindest  office  of  one  towards  me; 
tell  me  my  faults,  and  assist  me  in  rectifying  them. 

own  life,  that  he  had  not  been  down  to  Btsllbrdahire,  or 
Derbyihire,  from  17S7  tUl  sfter  hi«  mother**  death  is 
1750.  nor  eren,  the  Editor  belierei,  till  after  the  grant  of 
hie  pension  in  1762. — ^Eo.] 

1  [Another  grnis  error  of  Mr.  Wright:  Johnson  aaid 
thia,  not  of  AfiM  BitotMff^  bat  otMra.  Fitxkerhert.  See 
en/r.  vol.  i.  p.  29.— Ed.] 

<  fOnly  one  of  his  letten  la  pubHahsd  by  Mr.  Boswell, 
**themeritaoftheotheraBot  being/*  aaid  he,  (enle*  p> 
ITS,  n.)  "  to  apparent."  The  truth  probably  waa,  that 
Boawull  thoQghl  they  were  written  ia  a  style  that  might 
allbrd  some  sc(^  to  ridirnle  or  srierepriaeBUtkm  agaiast 
hia  rersred  fHeiid.~Eo.] 

<  (Bfra.  FItaheriiert,  who  had  died  aftwmoniha  bstev. 
•^Bnj 


Do  BOl  glT6  OM  the  leset  rsnsu  ts  Mbt  ;sv 
imcerity  by  any  thing  that  hss  the  lir  €f  ciiii^ 
ment  Female  vanity  has,  I  bsliers,  si  and 
share  in  the  incrsese  ef  the  diffieahiei  yn  bn 
found  in  one  pert  of  your  labouit,  1  nwnyaiof 
explaining  m  year  DkHomry  the  gmail  ad 
popular  language.  Yoo  should  iksrcfeisMiiB 
vanity  as  an  enemy,  and  be  very  isrfi«BllM«a| 
any  temptation  in  its  way. 

**  I  have  great  obligatkios  to  Dr.  LsmsBCi  td 
hw  family.  They  have  hearts  fike  jmsb;  ui 
therefore  I  do  not  wonder  thsy  sis  mfM  a 
judging  of  me,  who  have  a  friendly  tad  pM 
heart  You  are  in  the  right:  I  Aoold  h.n  kM 
most  heinously  oifeoded,  if  yoa  hsd  esiin^  t 
particular  inquiry  after  my  dear  dmge.  Tkty 
are  all  six  ^  in  perfect  health,  ond  ess  oike  m 
much  noise  es  any  six  ehildreo  ia  Ei^riaai  Tliy 
amply  reward  all  my  daily  laboen  ur  lbs:  ill 
ekiest  has  her  dear  mother's  diqmitiM  asd  » 
pacity.  I  am  enabled  to  maich  sn  rtnilyvik 
my  ahattered  frame;  how  to^  I  thiik  aoiflC  krt 
cheeriiilly  wait  for 

•Kiad  NatnrtfS  «%nal  sfislrm* 


whenever  it  pleases  God. 

*■  I  hope,  however,  to  see  yon  die  nibwofi 
Great  Dictionary  before  I  go,  tad  to  Invi  ikc 
pleasure  of  joining  with  a  whole  astios  a  j^ 
appbiuse;  and  wmu  you  have  pat  into UuirlBii 
the  means  of  peaking  and  wiiliag  the  hf^ 
language  with  es  nmch  purity  and  pmpnrty  n  * 
is  capable  of  being  apoken  and  wmts,  |iM  ai 
leave  to  recommend  to  yon  yoer  fetsRilawx^ 
ha)ourB--l€t  them  all  be  devoted  to  dw  gkiy' 
God,  to  exemplify  the  true  use  of  ill  M|"^ 
and  tongues.    The  vanity  of  all  hssiss  ^^ 

Jfon  have  finely  and  forcibly  proved;  etoii*» 
eft  for  yoo,  but  to  seek  after  oeruia  ui  pe» 
nent  happiness,  divine  and  eleraal  fosdi, 

C  Theie  goodt  he  srsata,  who  graati  (he  ys***^^ 

and  with  all  the  great  lalenUbeilowsdsirM*l| 
call  othen  to  the  same  parsuit  Ho*  dswl 
rejoice  to  see  year  pen  wholly  eeiploycd  *  ■* 
glorious  ChrisUan  cause;  invitiag  sll  inlo  tbi  •>!* 
of  pleasantness;  proving  and  dMkjt%  tkc  si^ 
paths  to  peace.     Wherever  yea  htvs  choM  «i 

most  interesting  subject  of  religfoa  ia  y«tf  K^ 
blera,  I  have  warmly  wished  yea  asvsrlf^^ 
any  other.     Yon  eee,  eir,  I  an  meeh  iKfen  ^ 


indulge  the  liberty  you  have  given  oie  oTcoenpilt 
with  you  In  this  way.  But  I  will  sal  phsn  i?' 
self  longer  at  the  haaaid  of  tirii^  yoa.  (^  '*' 
quest,  iMwever,  I  miHt  make;  seoieeftfcflwj*^ 
of  your  life,  which,  yon  say,  jee  paaiiid*^ 

4  [Theae  ris  chttdrra  were,  s«Lsfd  fit.  B*)*;^ 
me,  Jndiih,  born  1746,  whom  Uim  BooM^Jo^JZ 
Fllsherhert,  a  yoimg  Deraon  o^  uiicoaiswa  Ff*^^ 
mho  died  in  1758 ;  WlUtem,  been  la  l7«a.  c^'!l 
ronet  la  1763,  the  fhihcr  of  the  piisesi  ^  am  ^ 
herbert*,  John  and  Thomaa,  who  both  dM  r«< 
aa,  bore  In  1751,  manied  to  B.  Oallr^  Ksi^i*  ^ 
died  in  1826,  tearing  aa  oaly  a 
lary  worid )  and,  lastly,  Laid 
a  Ibw  woelta  bsltara  hia  amthsr^ 
Editor  ia  happy  to  add, 
guiriisd  by  the  elegant 

Mtry  and  scaiisn 
I  nesaolaiory  loiad  la  ess 
beoB  Ibr  lUriy  yesis  hasiiB  le S^  ^- — ^^. 
ample  of  the  mtnM  amia  tfn  ^eiyerc  «•>•'  ■■i 


loona,  wao  Do«a  m  r-^'   . 
ied  to  B.  OaAnr  Mftl.I*<l '  * 
B  oaly  eon,  wel  tease  a  yj; 

»  BMithsc^dei*,i»bMf^ 
id.  sienfcat  heelftt  ■■*  *  ^Tl 
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fny,  Ibr  the  falm,  b«ilow  on  one  who  hu  a 
graal  ragvd  for  yon,  will  higlily  valve  OTery  tetU- 
iDooy  of  yoQr  esteem,  and  k,  air,  your  niach 
obliged  friend  and  hamble  eenrant, 

•*  H.  BOOTKBT. 

"  Mt  good  withei  attend  Miae  Wiltiami '.  Mr. 
Fttiberbert  retoms  yoe  hi«  eoinpliments.  We  are 
now  at  Tiaitogton,  near  Aahboonie,  Derbysbire.*' 

LETTER  11. 

**  Ttatlafton,  4th  Dec  1758. 
"  Dbah  ixb, — Yob  night  be  very  eore  that 
aomething  eitraoidinary  and  unavoidable  naoat 
keep  me  to  long  silent,  to  a  penon  whom  from 
9f€ry  motive  I  esteem  and  regard,  and  conse- 
qaently  love  to  converse  with.  I  will  honestly 
own  to  yoo  likewise,  that  1  was  eitremely  pleased 
with  yoor  letter,  as  one  of  the  prettiest  things  I 
evor  read  in  my  life,  and  longed  to  praise  yoa  in 
fepiy  to  it,  aa  a  pruof  of  my  being  convinced  that, 
aa  a  friend,  I  owed  yon  this  honest  tribute.  But, 
alaa!  all  my  purposes  of  writing  were  prevented; 
fint,  by  a  aeries  of  family  engagements  and  per- 
plexities, which  much  affected  me,  and  lately,  by 
what,  I  believe,  9  in  part  the  consequence  of 
them,  Mcknew.  I  have  a  very  tender  weak  body, 
and  it  is  neat  to  a  miracle  it  has  stood  up  so  long 
as  for  seven  months  without  one  day*s  confine- 
ment to  a  room;  but,  on  last  Friday  se'nnight,  a 
violent  fit  of  the  colic  seized  me,  and,  till  yester- 
day, disabled  me  from  going  out  of  my  room.  I 
am  now,  thank  God,  recovering,  and  only  low, 
weak,  and  hmguki.  My  dear  children  have  been 
and  are  all  well,  except  some  trifling  cokls  and 
little  disordeia:  and  for  them  nothing  is  too  hard 
to  sofier,  too  ardaoua  to  attempt;  my  confidence 
is  strong,  founded  on  a  rock;  and  I  am  assured  I 
ihali  be  supported  for  them,  till  it  pleases  God  to 
raise  them  up  a  better  helper.  O,  certainly,  I 
allow  a  friend  may  be  a  comfort,  and  a  great  one; 
and,  I  assure  you,  dear  sir,  your  hut  kind  notice 
of  me  brought  comfort  with  it,  for  which  I  thank 
yoo.  Pleaae  not  to  mention  any  thing  more  of 
me  io  Essex-street,  or  to  any,  than  t&i  various 
engagements  and  sickness  have  made  me  appear 
negligent  I  am  no  complainer,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary* think  every  dispensation  of  Frovidence  a 
blessing;  enjoy  the  sweet  portion,  nor  quarrel  with 
the  lucdiciual  dninght,  becanse  it  is  bitter.  What 
I  have  hiuted  to  yuu,  of  perplexity,  &c.  is  m  the 
eonfidence  of  frieodahip. 

May  all  your  labours  be  blest  with  success! 
my  trembling  hand,  which  cannot  do  more 
at  present  than  assure  you  I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
mach  obliged  and  sioeere  friend, 

**  H.  BOOTHBT. 

**  Some  acquaintance  of  mine  at  a  distance  will 
have  it  that  you  sometimes  write  an  Mventttrer; 
lor  this  reason,  because  they  like  some  of  those  pa- 
pera  better  than  any,  except  the  Rambltn.  I  have 
flvt  aaen  any.  Pray  tell  me  if  I  must;  for,  if  yoor 
pan  baa  any  ahare  in  thero,  I  shall  take  it  ill  to  be 
deprived  of  the  benefit.  Be  so  good  aa  to  let  me 
hear  Ifom  you,  when  yoa  have  leisure." 

t  [Had  thsrs  baea  aa  oM  Maadriilp,  ftamad  la  Derby- 
iklr»t  tlia  lafimnation  that  rtie  «va<  tiaur  at  Tlitm^roii, 
n^ar  .Aakb9um§,  in  Ihrbftkin^  would  have  beaa  qolte 
-   ) 


•( 


LEfXTER  m. 

**  TIaifiiftoii,  S9di  Dee.  t75S. 
"  Dbab  sib, — ^Yon  very  obligingly  say,  •  Few 
are  so  busy  aa  not  to  find  time  to  do  what  they 
delight  in  doing.'  That  I  have  been  one  of  those 
few,  my  not  having,  till  now,  found  tiiiio  to 
answer  your  lost  kind  letter  may  convince  you. 
My  indkiposition,  and  confinement  on  that  account, 
made  it  necessary  for  me  to  double  my  applica- 
tion  for  my  little  flock;  and,  as  my  strength  in- 
creased, I  foand  occasions  to  exercise  its  increase 
also;  so  that  I  really  have  not  had  a  moment  to 
spare.  I  know  yoo  will  be  better  pleased  to  infer 
from  hence  that  my  health  is  much  mended,  than 
yon  would  be  with  the  finest  and  most  artful 
arrangement  of  abstract  reasoning  that  ever  was 
penned.  I  have  been  a  great  moralizer;  and, 
perliaps,  if  all  my  speculative  chains  were  linked 
together,  they  would  fill  a  folio  as  large  as  the 
largest  of  those  many  wrote  by  the  philosophical 
Duchess  of  Newcastle,  and  l>e  just  as  useful  as 
her  labours.  But  1  have  wholly  given  up  all  at- 
tempts of  this  sort,  convinced  by  experience  that 
they  could  at  most  afford  only  a  present  relief. 
The  one  remedy  for  all  and  every  kind  of  sorrow, 
the  deeply  experienced  royal  prophet  thus  ex- 


*'  *  In  the  multitude  of  sorrows  which  I  had  ia 
my  heart,  thy  comforts  have  refreshed  my  soul.' 

*  The  forerefgn  balm  Ibr  erery  keort-IUi  wound 
Is  OBly  iu  the  HeaTmly  OHead  found 
Whate'er  the  safe  philoaophen  pretend, 
Miia'v  wiMloin  may  awhilt;  mau*a  pain  tvapeud  \ 
But  can  no  more— wisdom  diTine  mini  cure, 
And  love  iuapire,  which  aU  thiiiga  can  endure.* 

"  As  I  think  I  write;  and  expreas  my  thoughts 
in  words  that  first  offer,  sans  premeditation,  as  you 
see.  As  I  have  toM  you  before,  I  write  to  the 
friend,  not  to  the  Mr.  Johnson,  who  himself  writes 
better  than  any  man.  I  shall  comply  with  your 
request,  and  not  inclose  this;  though  at  the  same 
time  I  am  conscious  I  have  so  little  claim  to  a 
place  amona  your  riches,  that  a  waste  paper 
drawer  will  be  a  much  preparer  one  for  my  poor 
productions:  however,  if  they  have  this  merit,  and 
you  regard  them  as  proofii  that  I  much  esteem  you, 
they  will  answer  my  purpose,  which  b  that  of 
being  regarded  as,  dear  sir,  your  aflectionate  and 
sincere  friend,  "  H.  Boothby. 

**  My  jewels  are  all  well. 

"  One  reason  for  my  inclosing  my  former  letten 
was  the  not  being  sure  of  your  right  direction,  but 
I  hope  1  have  recollected  one.  You  have  not 
answered  my  question "  iu  my  last  postscript." 

LETTER  IV. 

**  Saturday,  leth  Feb.  1754. 
'*  Dkak  sir, — I  could  almost  think  you  had 
been  long  silent ''  on  purpose  that  you  might  make 
the  prettiest  reflections  on  that  silence  imaginaltle; 
but  1  know  you  never  need  auxiliaries;  your  own 
powers  are  on  every  occasion  abundantly  sufficient. 
I  come  now  only,  as  it  were,  to  call  upon  you 
in  a  hurry,  and  to  tell  yon  I  am  going  to  Bath. 
So  it  is  determined  for  me.    Lodgmp  are  taken; 


*  [RelatiTS  to  the  Adventurer.^ED.] 
9  [It  la  OTident  that  Johnaou*a  ahare  of  the 
deace  was  oonaiderable,  bnt,  except  a  few  towania 
eleae,  none  of  his  letten  have  beea  preserved.*  £a.] 
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and  on  Monday  we  are  to  tet  out,  Mr.  Fitzherbert, 
the  two  eldest  dear  ones,  and  myself.  This 
change  of  place  for  six  or  eight  weeks  I  must  no- 
tify to  yoa,  for  fear  I  should  be  deprived  of  a 
letter  of  yours  a  day  longer  than  your  own  affairs 
make  necawary.  If  nothing  unforeseen  prevents. 
Mm,  Hill  Boothhy  will  be  found  on  the  South 
Parade,  Bath,  by  a  letter  directed  there,  after 
the  next  week,  for  we  shall  travel  slowly. 

**  I  will  add  a  few  more  words,  though  I  am 
▼ery  busy,  and  a  very  few  will  fully  ^how  my 
thoughts  on  morality.  The  Saviour  of  the  world, 
truth  itself  says,  *  He  came  not  to  destroy  the 
laWf  but  to  fulfil  it.* 

**  I  wonder  not  at  your  hesitating  to  impart  a 
secret  to  a  woman;  but  am  the  more  obliged  to 
von  for  communicating  it  as  a  secret,  after  so 
liesitating.  Such  a  mark  of  your  deliberate  confi- 
dence shall  be  strictly  regarded;  and  I  shall  seek 
for  letter  T',  that  I  may  read  with  redoubled 
pleasure.  I  want  to  know  when  the  Great 
Dictionary  will  prove  itself  truly  so,  by  appearing. 
Every  thing  that  relates  to  Mr.  Johnson  has  the 
bent  wiHhes  of  a  friendly  heart;  here  I  include 
Mrs.  Williams,  and  desire  she  will  accept  her 
share,  which  I  am  sure  she  will  with  pleasure,  on 
account  of  my  being,  dear  sir,  your  sincere  friend, 
and  much  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  H.  BOOTHBT. 

"  p.  S.  As  a  friend  of  yours  and  Dr.  L[awrence]  's, 
and  one  who  seenisi  worthy  to  be  such,  I  am  so- 
licitous to  inquire  after  the  health  of  Dr.  Bathnrst  "*. 
**  Excuse  hurry  and  its  effects— I   mean   my 
health  is  very  weak,  and  I  have  much  to  do.** 

LETTER  V. 

I*  Baih,  lUh  March,  1754. 
"  Dkar  sir, — ^It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to 
pay  due  regard  to  your  kuid  solicitude  for  my 
better  health.  1  shall  therefore  begin  this  letter, 
as  you  enjoin  me,  with  an  account  of  it,  and  tell 
you  it  really  is  better.  The  waters  did  not  agree 
with  me  for  some  days  after  I  began  drinking 
them;  but  a  little  medicinal  assistant  administered 
by  Dr.  Hartley  has  so  reconciled  os,  that  for  a 
wee*v  past  they  have  been  very  salutary,  given  me 
an  iippetite,  strength  to  use  exercise  \«  ithout  fatigue, 
whole  ntgliti  of  sweet  sleep,  and,  what  .some 
people  here  would  even  prefer  to  these,  better 
ioo.is.  For  all  these  I  am  truly  thankful  to  the 
giver  of  all  good.  You  are  doubtful  whether  J  am 
not  hurt  by  needless  anxiety.  Be  no  longer  so; 
but  be  sure  I  am  not:  **  sulticient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof,**  is  my  preservative  from  all 
anxious  thought  for  the  morrow.  1  look  not  for- 
ward but  to  an  eternity  of  peace  and  joy,  and  in 
thli  view  alt  vain  solicitude  for  the  things  of  this 
life  is  taken  away. 

1  [See  anUt  v.  i.  p.  i08,  Editor's  note.  Thbre  can  no 
longer  be  any  doiibl  that  Johnnon  wiw  the  auihtr  of  the 
paper*  in  the  Aivtnturer  inarknl  T.,anJ  it  seems  proba- 
ble, from  Min  Bootbby*«  emphatic  ^tntetneiit,  that  she 
will  road  tbem  with  rtdottbted  pleasure,  that  Johnson 
had  told  her  thai  their  common  friend,  Dr.  Bathunst,  hnil 
some  iuierest  in  these  papers  This  supports  Mt*s.  WiU 
llams*8  version,  to  which  Johnson  himself  assented, 
though  it  does  not  explain  how  Johnson,  distressed  as  he 
was,  could  afford  to  transfer  to  Dr.  Bathunt  the  proflts 
of  his  labonn. — Ed.J 

2  [This  and  the  preceding  paragraphs  confirm  the  idea 
that,  at  Dr.  Lawrence's  she  had  become  acquainted  with 
Johnson,  Miss  Williams,  and  Dr.  Bathorst — Eo.J 


**  Yon  find  pleamre  io  writbc;  Wttcn,  aad  lo 
me.     I  will  p<iit  a  stop  to  yom  farther  inqwr;  into 
the  cause  of  this,  by  most  truly  assarii^  )m,  jcq 
give  me  a  very  great  pleasure  in  rcii%  jov 
letters.     I  earnestly  wish  to  be  indeed  voufiio^; 
and  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  lieiug  n'h,  I  U| 
yon  always  to  be  certitin  )oq  are  eoa£ernii|  n 
obligation  when  you  confide  io  me,  or  osmiuU 
me.     Immediately  after  1  received  ^oorliut Idler, 
I  tripped  to  the  bookseller's  for  the  Gentlemvut 
Magazine  ^  :  many  masterly  strokei  in  the  pirtim 
would  have  made  the  hand  known  to  ate,  \md  »; 
you  named  it.     You  will  not  be  d)«plesMd  wliti 
I  tell  you,  one  circumstance  drew  from  uie  a  vhi 
tear,  viz.  *  one  of  the  last  actt  of  naim,'  &c 
and  this  melting  was  pait  from  natoral  tendeniM, 
part  from  sympathy.     How  then  can  I  con^uJi 
your  sorrow  ?     Yet  I  must,  even  becsose  I  hm 
myself  formerly  been  over%vbelnied  with  fnities 
grief  for  the  foes  of  a  friend ;  aad  tberefort  b; 
miserable  experience  can  warn  all  from  cplitisxi 
on  this  rock.     Fly  from  it.    Many  are  (be  iv 
sources  shown  to  fly  to;  but  believe  loe,  tbots 
but  one  that  can  avail — religion. 

My  situation  here  allows  me  bat  i  yerj  staO 
portion  of  time  to  myself  Mr.  Filzhertwrt  lovtf 
company,  and  h<t8  a  good  deal.  I  bve  hum 
acquaintance,  and  a  few  friends  here,  vba  by 
turns  engage  me.  Thus,  though  I  oercr  go  bM 
the  public  scenes  liere,  I  can  seldom  be  akM : 
but  I  was  determined  to  secure  half  ao  bosr,  to 
thank  you,  and  to  tell  you,  wbeneveryoa  Citair 
me  with  your  letters,  no  eogHgeoicuts  ilull  p^ 
vent  my  assuring  you,  I  receive  tbein  ia  e>«j 
place  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  aad  un,  ihI 
shall  be,  dear  sir,  year  afiectionaie  friend, 

••  H.  BooTKir. 

"  Overlook  all  defects.*' 

LETTER  VI 

"Bath,  IstApAJ^i*- 
•«  Deah  sir,— That  you  find  my  healiluM 
well-being  of  conse<]ueoce  enough  to  be  tu^v'^^ 
about,  is  a  consideration  so  plea»if«g  to  iitf,  '^' 
it  is  impossible  your  inqairies  after  tbcu>  ^^^ 
ever  be  troublesome  i  and  I  hare  so  bi;H  a.') 
opinion  of  your  judgment,  that,  wer«I  »>««'•- 
as  to  consult  it  properly,  and  clesrly  •Jj"  "'? 
questions,  no  nervous  fine  lady  "m  Math  can  ••»• 
frequently  have  recourse  to  her  doctor  for  ad;  j*^. 
than  I  should  have  lo  you  for  )Oors  a  rvrij 
doubtful  point  of  conduct.  The  eitreui*  c*d  \a» 
aifected  me;  but,  on  the  whole,  1  «»•  5'' ** 
God,  better  than  when  1  fiwl  came  to  thj*  P**  • 

3  In  the  Gmf/f fium's  Manxime  tbr  Fubrssn.  >'3^ ; 
81,  is  inserted  the  thirtieth  number  of  tte  •♦  A^,"*; 
dated  February  17,  I75a,  which  wh  vMlsm  b)  **»•*;' 
w)n.     In  the  same  Magazine,  the  account  uf  tl»  '^f\\ 
of  the  Gamester  seeins  also  to  have  bees  •'^f  * 
him.— WaiortT.    [Mr.  Wright's  »ot«i»raiHa»i»i»2 
neons  lo  an  almost  lncr«aibl«  «lc«rce^    The  i^^*^.^^ 
bar  of  the  Jdventurer  was  not  written  <»v  Of/"^ 
whose  flrst  paper  is  the  thirtyfoHrth.    N*  "^  Jr 
Boothby  allude  to  the  Oentlfnum**  Mw«r*»  »■  "" 
niary,  1753,  but  lo  that  for  1764 ;  aad  Ui  •*«*  '*""/ 
not  (any  more  than  in  the  former  ao)  pap*'*'!  ,," 
venturer  written  by  Johnsott.    the  **fiff'^(   *  '  ' 
to  is  JohnsonSi  Life  of  Cwr,  the  Brat  atlK-ir  ai  »^»'*^ 
axine  for  February,  1754— and  In  that  iberamr^    , 
to  is  to  be  found,  descrtjttive  of  Catt's •»«««*:  \"'\  ^ 
the  last  octM  of  rK9»o%  uAicA  Ar  tstrttd  w^*  ♦  .^ 
the  hand  utkioh  it  now  mitiuf  Ai$  NtXl*  mrr*i^^ 
Eo.] 
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nd  M  chMifiiU  tbit  thoM  of  n  j  aoqiiunluiee 
who  think  there  b  no  other  ve  for  spirits  bat  to 
enfoy  life  in  publit,  to  speak  in  their  own  style, 
worider  I  do  not  fireqneut  the  rooms,  balls,  &c. 
But  the  dreaming  part  of  my  life  is  over,  and  all 
my  poraoits  are  bent  towards  the  securing — 

*  A  sober  certainty  of  wakitig  bllM.* 

I  fly  from  disnpation  to  scrioos  recoUeetion,  a 
sort  of  labour  which  is  succeeded  by  a  cheerinl 


LETTER  Vn. 


**  Sir  Charles  Graodison  I  have  not  read.  Tlie 
reflection  of  having  thrown  away  mvch  precions 
time  formerly  in  nseless  and  nnprafitable  reading 
makes  me  extremely  eantions;  and  I  am  in  a 
bookseller's  shop,  like  a  bee  in  a  garden,  which 
yon  have  seen  fly  round  and  round,  from  flower 
to  flower,  nor  ever  rests  on  any  till  it  finds  one 
which  will  yield  pore  honey.  80  I  jnst  touched 
Sir  Charles  Graodison  in  my  examining  flight ; 
but,  from  my  instinct,  found  there  was  no  honey 
tor  me.  Yet  I  am  far  from  saying  there  may  not 
be  miel  trie  dottx  fi>r  other  kind  of  bees.  How- 
ever, I  find  the  few  to  whose  judgment  I  pay  the 
greatest  deference  agree  with  yon.  Mr.  Rich- 
•icbon's  intention  I  hononr;  but  to  apply  your 
own  words  truljf  *  on  this  occasion — '  The  best 
intentioo  may  be  tronblesome.*  And  perhaps 
the  same  way  and  manner  of  ezecnting  may 
weary.  His  mistaking  the  manners  and  life  of 
tbose  whom  yon  tmly  say  we  condescend  to  calU 
great  people,  is,  I  think,  very  paidonable.  It 
would  not  be  worth  a  naturalist's  while  lo  spend 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  obeerving  the  ra- 
rioas  tinctures  a  camelion  takes  from  every  body 
It  apprracbes ;  and  yet  he  must  do  so,  to  give  a 
trae  representation  of  the  colours  of  its  life.  Yon 
caa  make  the  application. 

**  I  am  entirely  of  yoor  opinion  vrtth  regard  to 
education.  I  will  labour  all  I  can  to  produce 
pU«ty.  But  aangnine  hopes  will  never  tempt  me 
to  ieel  the  tortnre  of  cutting  disappointment.  I 
havs  seen  even  Paul  plant  and  ApoUos  water  in 
vain,  and  am  convinced  God  only  can  give  the 
increase'.  Mine  is  a  fruitful  soil.  Miss  Fitz- 
bM^rt  is  yet  every  thing  I  can  wish.  Her  eldest 
brother,  a  fine  lively  boy;  but,  entre  nous,  too 
iodotgeat  a  frither  will  make  it  necessary  for  him 
to  be  sent  to  school — the  sooner  the  better.  Do 
yoo  know  of  any  school  where  a  boy  of  six  yean 
old  wooM  be  taken  care  of,  chiefly  as  to  his 
momls,  and  taught  English,  FVench,  &e.,  till  of  a 
fit  age  for  a  putuic  sobool  ? 

**  Yea  do  not  say  a  word  of  the  Dictionary. 
Miss  Fitzherbert  and  I  are  impatient  for  its  pabli- 
cation.  I  know  yoa  will  be  so  indnlgent  to  a 
friendt  as  to  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
firora  yoa  soon.  My  sincere  rigaid  and  best  wishes 
will  ahvaya  attend  you,  as  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  ob- 
Uged  and  afiectionate  friend,  *■  H.  Boothbt. 

'*  A  ramy  day  has  prevented  my  drinking  the 
waten,  or  I  should  have  hazarded  the  head-ache, 
father  than  have  been  longer  silent" 

«  IJelnuoo,  le  one  of  hb  lecten,  ksd  ertdimtly  express- 
ml  aoiBc  apprabeniloo,  that,  **  with  the  best  Intentioiw, 
be  mMibt  be  trotd>leeoBic.**  Miei  Boothby  hlnU  that  loeh 
an  apprehenaloo  oo  his  part  wse  uafbonaed.— En.] 

*  ("*  1  have  planted,  ApollM  watered,  bat  God  gave  the 
loercttM."    iCor.  tti.6.~Go.) 
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'« Bath,  20th  May,  17M. 

"  Daxa  SIR, — ^How  was  I  surprised  this 
morning,  when,  on  opening  a  letter  from  you, 
vrtth  the  pleasing  expectation  of  its  being  a  reply 
to  one  I  wrote  to  you  above  a  week  ago,  I  found 
3roa  kindly  complaining  of  my  silence.  The  re- 
flections you  begin  your  letter  with  seemed  to 
me,  at  fint,  as  if  yon  had  mistaken  in  directing  it 
to  me,  as  I  well  knew  I  felt,  and  had  very  lately 
expressed,  a  regard  yon  could  not  have  the  least 
doubt  of.  The  servant  assures  me  he  put  my 
letter  into  the  post-box  himself.  The  post-master 
assures  me,  none  pnt  tliere  ever  fail.  Yet  some- 
how this  has  failed.  I  shall  be  sorry  if  it  does 
not  rekch  yon,  aa  there  were  some  parts  of  it 
(for  it  was  no  short  one)  wrote  with  the  freedom 
and  confidence  of  friendahip;  and  the  whole  snfii» 
cient  to  prove  I  am  never  long  ailent,  but  from 
neceasity.  If  tins  wanderer  does  at  last  find  you, 
dear  sir,  signify  its  arrival  as  soon  as  possible  to 
me.  I  would  not  have  any  thing  lost  which 
would  be  of  the  least  value  to  you.  But  if  it  ia 
lost,  my  intention  and  execution  of  it  will  still  re- 
main aa  testimonies  for  me;  and  if  it  ia  possible 
any  one  of  yonr  frienda  could  give  occasion  for 
imputations  of  inconstancy  and  unkiodneas,  yoa 
may  be  aasnred  I  am,  on  motives  which  are  inva* 
riable,  dear  sir,  yoor  afiTectionate  friend, 

**  H.  Boothbt. 

**  We  are  to  leave  this  place  on  Tuesday  tho 
aStb,  and  set  ont  for  Tissington,  where  I  long  to 
be.  I  hope  to  take  much  better  health  thither, 
for  the  use  of  my  dear  little  nursery." 

LETFER  Vm. 

"TlHlncton,  5th  Jane,  1754. 

'*  DsAa  sia, — ^The  fint  leisure  moment  I  have, 
is  most  justly  due  to  the  compliance  with  yonr 
kind  request  to  be  informed  of  our  arrival  here ; 
and  with  mnch  pleasure  I  tell  yon,  that,  after  a 
veiy  good  journey  of  four  daya,  we  were  met 
with  the  bloom  of  health,  and  the  endearing 
smiles  of  innocence,  last  Friday,  at  Tiwington. 
The  sensations  of  joy  and  thankfulness  I  experi- 
enced on  this  interview  with  the  little  creatmea 
are  not  to  be  described:  bnt,  I  am  pomaded,  no 
heart  bnt  hera  who  bequeathed  them  to  me,  ever 
so  tmly  owned  and  received  *Uiem  as  children. 

'*  The  loss  of  that  letter  I  can  no  way  account 
for — ^think  no  more  of  it  The  subject  of  part  of 
it  vras  my  then  situation,  and  some  reflections  on 
the  exceeding  decline  of  converaation  I  observed 
in  general:  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  other 
propriety  than  that  of  trifling  French  words  to  tri- 
fling somethings,  not  worthy  of  being  called 
thoughts.  I  mentioned  Jidventurers,  fcc.  and 
expiissed,  as  well  aa  I  coald,  my  particular  satis- 
faction in  Mr.  Johnson's  bullion,  or  rather  pure 
sterling,  amidst  the  tinael  baso^nixed  staff  I  met 
with,  and  the  high  value  I  set  on  his  letters  I 
gave  yon  an  abstract  of  F^mewortb*s  History, 
which  f  have  not  time  to  repeat  I  thank  yon  for 
thinking  of  a  school,  and  recommending  one. 
Yonr  recommendation  would  immediately  fix  me, 
if  I  alone  wsa  to  determine.  Two  have  been 
particularly  recommoided  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert, 
Folham  and  Wandsworth;  and  we  have  fbr  aomo 
time  been  making  all  the  inquiry  we  can  iaio 
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botb.  The  laft  I  hav«  man/  objections  to.  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  to  yon  for  a  more  particolar 
account  of  your  friend;  as — how  many  boya  he 
takea — his  rules  and  rates — and  also  if  he  has  a 
French  and  dancing  master.  I  am  strongly  bias- 
sed towards  a  man  you  speak  so  well  of.  That — 
well  instructed  in  virtue,  is  the  thing  I  want :  and 
a  visit  from  you  now  and  then,  to  confirm  this 
instruction,  is  a  high  inducement.  To  some 
proper  place  I  hope  I  shall  be  permitted  to  take 
this  dear  boy  this  summer,  wlien  I  also  hope  for 
the  pleuure  of  seeing  you.  I  know  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  yon  to  assist  me  in  an  afiair  of  such 
consequence,  on  many  accounts  ;  and  I  shall  not 
say  any  more  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert  abont  IPulbam 
tUl  I  hear  from  you;  which  I  assure  yon,  I  never 
do  without  great  satisfaction;  as  I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 

*'  H.  BOOTHBT. 

"  Excuse  the  effects  of  hurry.  I  have  a  cold  I 
brought  from  Bath;  otherwise  I  am  in  much  bet- 
tor health  than  I  have  been  for  above  twelve  months 
past*' 

LETTER  IX. 

**TiiBincton,  1st  July,  1731 
**  DsAR  SIR, — ^Tmth  is  my  delight:  no  estab- 
lishment of  custom  will,  I  hope,  ever  nuke  me 
deviate  from  it.  And  as  an  excuse  seems  to  me 
a  kind  of  screen,  which  has  at  least  the  appeap- 
ance  of  concealing  something  we  would  not  have 
Men,  I  make  none.  Nor  shsll  I  now  say  more 
npon  my  long  silence,  than  that  I  have  thought 
and  felt  it  such  myself,  and  from  thence  leave  yon 
to  infer  that  it  has  been  unavoidable.  Your  last 
letter  was  such  a  one  as  I  expected  from  yon  on 
such  a  subject — that  is,  so  clear,  full,  candid,  sen- 
sible, kind,  and  friendly,  as  I  hardly  ever  saw 
from  any  other.  If  I  had  your  talent  of  expres- 
sion, I  could  expatiate  on  this  letter  with  great 
pleasure;  but  ss  I  have  not,  I  mast  deny  myself 
this  indulgence,  and  treasure  up  those  observations 
I  have  made  for  my  own  use,  which  if  I  could  in 
the  best  manner  express,  you  do  not  need  for 
yours.  I  communicated  what  you  said  of  Mr.  El- 
phinston '  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  who  desires  me  to 
say,  with  nis  regard  to  you,  that  he  is  much  obli- 
ged to  voUf  but  npon  the  whole,  Mr.  fUphinston 
IS  not  the  person  he  would  choose.  Though  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  is  no  warm  party  roan,  yet  I  believe, 
tbe  •*  Scotchman  **  and  "  J^Tonjuror  "  would 
be  msuperable  objections.  Fulham,  I  think,  will 
be  chosen,  at  least  for  a  time.  The  hope  of  your 
seeing  this  dear  boy  sometimes  is  a  comfortable 
one;  thank  you  for  it.  His  going  fi'om  home, 
and  at  a  duitance,  I  am  sure  yon  would  see  the 
necessity  of,  could  I  lay  before  you  the  reasons 
which  daily  urge  me  to  feel  it  Less  evils  must 
be  submtttod  to,  with  tbe  view  of  avoiding  great- 
er. I  cannot  help,  with  much  pity,  regainliog  a 
mere  fox-hunter  as  an  animal  little  superior  to 
those  he  pursues,  and  dreading  every  path  that 
seems  to  lead  towards  this  miserable  chase. 
**  My  health  continues  tolerable,  thank  God; 

?'Mus,  and  every  other  good,  I  sincerely  wkh  yon. 
f  present  resolutions  hold,  I  may  have  the  piea»- 

I  Mr.  James  Elphlnflton,  who  kept  a  school  at  Kcnalng^ 
ton.— WsiouT.  Jfiee  antt^  vol.  f.  p.  85.  We  gather 
from  Ui)4  letter  that  Mr.  Etphfnetnn  waa  anovuror.— 
Ed.] 


nre  of  seeinc  and  conv«iBin|  wid»  jsa ;  lMwir«, 
I  hope  for  that  of  hearing  from  yim.  I  b^  ;m 
never  to  let  me  lose  one  of  yoor  ndeetMsi  tpts 
life.  Drop  them  on  the  papsr  jort  si  tbej  tfw 
from  your  mind :  I  love  them,  and  profit  b^tbn; 
and  I  am  pleased  particularly  ssmetiflNii*  id 
one  of  my  own,  brightened  sod  sdoiBed  silk 
your  strong  and  masterly  colotiring,  wbicb  {ini 
me  back  £e  image  of  my  mind,  like  the  BM«ta{ 
an  ^d  acqnaintanoe  after  absence,  bst  CfMBtelj 
improved.  I  have  no  reason,  I  oini»  to  exped 
a  letter  from  yon  soon ;  bat  thmk  not  thti,  bcenii 
I  have  not  before  now  desired  one,  I  ds  bm  di> 
serve  one,  because  I  can  with  tr«lk  smk  j«  1 
have  this  claim.  Nobody  can  mon  nbe  t« 
correspondence,  or  be  with  peata  otoem  ibil 
am,  dear  air,  your  fiieod,  and  obiipd  hvUi 
servant,  <*  H.  BooTRtt." 

LETTERX. 

<•  TiaalBgtoa,  6th  Aifst,  nsi 
*'  DsAB  siR^—I  have,  asyoad«md,eod««- 
onred  to  think  abont  and  ezamioe  yosr  kyptfb' 
sis  ;  bnt  this  dear  little  boy,  and  ttis  ckqpit* 
solved  on  for  him,  woold  not  safisr  las  to  ipantM 
m  a  general  way  to  mneb  perposs.  Mii  JM 
not  aSow  our  perception  of  pain  sad  of  piesn 
to  be  in  an  equal  degree  ?  Or  doa  it  not  Ad 
happen,  that  we  nre  even  mors  MonUe  t»  pia 
than  pleasure  ?  If  so,  those  ehi^  wbiek  k 
not  increase  onr  present  hap|rincH»  will  bdI  Alt' 
ble  us  to  feel  the  next  vieksitude  it^biom  ^ 
(pucker,  bnt  only  with  equal,  or  willi  » ia^ 
gree  of  perception ;  and  cooseqneatlj  **^  ^ 
either  no  gainem  or  loeen  on  the  vrbok.  Am 
yet,  thoogb  I  am  snro  I  shall  experiaaeedK  nv 
of  this,  if  I  only  season  for  a  few  boas,  I  ^ 
however  desire  to  aee  yon.  Tins  w  n  '■'I'' J 
will  leave  to  yoor  nolotkNi,  and  pmoeed  te  w 
yon,  that,  if  nothing  interrenes  to  cbssge  ii, » 
present  resolution  is,  that  we  are  to  lal  ^^  j^ 
Fulham  on  Wednestby  se*nnight  lbs  14lb«fAi- 
gnst.  On  account  of  the  dear  little  oavlwl 
leave  here,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  make  t  ffvf 
return  ;  and  propose  steyii^  only  a  «m^  '  ' 
friend's  in  Pntoey,  to  eee  evaiy  tkag  lixe^  " 
well  as  I  can,  for  my  yovog  man.  Bsi  I  *" 
contrive  to  see  yon  and  a  vary  few  omis  of  vj 
friends  in  town;  and  yon  ahall  hear  (inn  b(«  ■ 
to  the  when  and  when,  from  Patesy.  T«« "" 
of  kindness,  sitting  in  yoor  sindy,  wiD,  I  In^*; 
say—*  Why  does  she  bony  beisslf  «MJ^^ 
I  answer,  to  save  you  tbe  pain  of  this  AnP* 
that  travelling  alwnyt  is  very  earvieeabls  ts  oc  * 
point  of  heaUb. 

**  Yon  will  never  provoke  me  te  ooBW^r^' 
nnleas  yon  contradict  me,  without  lesieM  **'  *^' 
emplificstion  to  soppoit  year  opiaieB'  ^^ 
true— all  these  thuufs  yon  have  «mbi0|Jm  ^ 
equally  pitiable  with  a  poor  fox-haal«.  '^^^^ 
in  man  to  direct,  either  his  own  or  Ibt  »aj  <" 
others  aright;  nor  do  I  ever  look  bat  to  tk«  «* 
preme  ai2  all-wise  Governor  of  lbs  aiu*^* 
either  for  direction  or  with  hops.  ^  ^^^J^ 
kindly  oaeao  to  avert  the  pain  of  dinppa"''''^ 
by  disc'.nraging  expectation,  bat  ow»  n  »•* 
sanguine  with  regara  to  any  thhig  beta.  3"^' 
truly  a  life  of  faith,  not  of  ^glit;  andtbwlai^' 
as  Milton  savs — 
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Of  heart  or  hope ;  bat  MiU  bear  up,  asd  •t4tt 
Ri^t  onward.* 

*'  I  like  Dot  the  conclusion  of  yoarlast  letter;  it 
is  an  ill  compliment  to  call  that  mean,  which  the 
person  joa  speak  to  moat  highly  esteems  and 
TAloes.  Know  yourself  and  me  better  for  the 
fotnre,  and  be  assured  yon  both  are  and  opght  to 
be  mach  regarded  and  honoored  by,  dear  sir,  yoor 
gratefal  and  affectionate  fiiend, 

*•  H.  BOOTHBT. 

*'  Your  dedication  *  to  yonr  great  Dictionary  I 
baTo  heard  of  in  these  words — ^A  specimen  of 
perfection  in  the  English  langnage." 

LETTER  XI. 

•*  Putney,  9tb  AupR,  17M. 
**  Ds  AA  Bin, — As  I  promised,  this  is  to  inform 
yon  of  ow  being  here,  bat  at  present  I  cannot  say 
more.  The  pleasore  of  seeing  yon,  with  the 
ways  and  means  of  procuring  this  pleasore,  must 
be  deferred  for  some  days.  This  OTening  we  take 
dear  Billy  to  school,  and  till  I  have  seen  how  he 
settles  there,  I  am  fixed  here.  Form  seme  little 
plan  for  me,  to  be  executed  towards  the  latter 
end  of  this  week;  for  really  I  am  not  capable  of 
forming  any  myself  at  this  time — and  communi- 
cate it  by  the  penny-post  in  a  billet  to  me  at  His. 
D'Araoda's  in  Putney.  I  and  my  little  compan- 
ions here  are  well,  and  all  has  a  favourable  aspect 
with  regard  to  the  dear  boy's  situation.  I  neyer 
foi^  any  thing  you  say;  and  now  have  in  my 
mind  a  very  just  and  useful  observation  of  yours, 
▼iz.  '  The  effect  of  education  b  very  precarious. 
Bat  what  can  be  hoped  without  it  ?  Though  the 
harvest  may  be  blasted,  we  must  yet  cultivate  the 
ground,'  &c.  I  am  (somewhat  abruptly) — but  I 
am,  dear  sir,  your  much  obliged  and  affectwnate 
friend,  '<H.  Bootbby.*' 

LETTTER  XII. 

"  Atnday  eTealng ,  Rolbom-bridge. 
*'  DsAK  siK, — Do  you  think  I  would  hayebeea 
almost  two  days  in  town  without  seeing  yon,  if  I 
eottld  either  have  been  at  liberty  to  have  made 
joo  a  vhrit,  or  have  received  one  from  yon  ?  No: 
Toa  cannot  think  so  unjustly  of  me.  The  truth 
m,  I  have  been  in  a  hurry  ever  since  I  came 
here,  and  am  not  well.  To-morrow  I  am  obliged 
to  go  a  little  way  into  the  country.  On  Tuesday, 
Dr.  Lawrence  has  engaged  me  to  spend  the  evo- 
nii^  at  his  bouse,  where  I  hope  to  meet  you,  and 
^  with  you  some  hour  in  which  to  see  you  again 
on  Wednesday.  Thursday,  down  towards  Der- 
byahire.  Thus  b  whirled  about  this  little  ma- 
chine; which,  however,  contains  a  mind  unsub- 
ject  to  rotation.    Such  you  will  always  find  it. 

••H.  Bootmbt." 

LErmRxin. 

**  Putney,  39d  AugoM,  1754 

'*  DsAm  SIB,— Unless  a  very  creat  change  b 

made  in  vou,  you  can  never  have  Uie  least  reason 

to  appreoend  the  loss  of  my  esteem.     Caprice 

may  have  accompanied  the  morning,  and  perhaps 

*  (She  BtiMt  mean  the  Priupeetut  nddreaed  to  Lord 
Chcvierflcld.  which  had  been  pablisbed  to  long  befoie  aa 
1747,  pf  which  the  oriflaal  nanuacript,  with  aome  roar- 
fbnal  BMaa  hy  Lmd  rheaierilald,  ia  la  the  poaaaaalon  of 
Kf.  Andcnlea.— Eo.] 


noon  of  my  life,  but  my  eveniag  has  banisoed  that 
fickle  wanderer  ;  and  as  now  I  fix  not  without 
deliberation  and  well-weighed  choice,  I  am  not 
subject  to  change. 

**  Your  very  kind  visit  was  a  new  obligation, 
which,  if  I  could  express  my  sense  of  it,  most  be 
less.  Common  favoura  it  b  easy  to  acknowledge, 
but  a  delicate  sensibility  lo  real  proofi  of  esteem 
and  friendship  are  not  easily  to  be  made  known. 

"  Mr.  Millar's  method  *  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  right  one,  and  for  the  reasoiu  yon  give;  and 
if  be  will  please  to  carry  the  catalogue  to  Mr. 
Whiston,  by  the  time  I  shall  be  in  town,  I  imagine 
he  will  have  appraised  the  books ;  and  then 
we  will  proceed  to  the  disposal  of  them,  as  yon 
shall  judge  best  Mr.  Fitzherbert  I  have  not  seen 
since  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon,  and  there- 
fere  cannot  yet  say  when  I  can  again  have  that 
pleasure;  but  I  hope  some  time  next  week  to  re- 
pay your  visit  I  have  an  aching  head  to-day,  ao 
great  an  enemy  to  my  inclination,  that  it  will  not 
let  me  say  more  than  that  I  am,  with  much  ee* 
teem  and  trae  r^ard,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate 
firiend,  **  H.  Bootbbt. 

**  Mra.  D'Aianda  and  the  young  ladies  desire 
compltmenti.    My  regards  to  Miss  Williams." 

LBTTTER  XIV. 

**  Tlaainsten,  13th  September,  1754. 

**  DxAB  SIR, — I  told  you  I  would  call  upon 
you  before  I  left  London,  if  I  could.  I  much  de- 
sired to  have  seen  you  again;  it  was  in  my  mind 
all  Thursday,  but  so  it  happened,  that  it  was  not 
in  my  power.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  liaving  changed 
hb  mind,  and  determined  not  to  go  to  Tunbridge, 
suddenly  took  up  another  resolution,  which  was 
to  take  a  house  in  town,  and  engaged  me  to  go 
with  him  to  see  one  in  Cavendbh-square,  where 
I  was  the  greatest  part  of  the  morning,  and  met 
with  what  took  up  the  rest  of  the  day,  besides  so 
much  fatigue  as  woukl  alone  have  disabled  for 
going  out  again  after  I  i^ot  to  Holbom.  But«  ae 
we  are  likely  to  be  in  town  again  the  next  month, 
and  stay  there  long,  I  hope  I  shall  have  frequent  op- 
portunities of  seeing  yon,  both  where  I  shall  be  and 
at  your  own  house.  Thank  God  we  arrived  here 
well  on  Monday,  and  found  my  little  dear  charge 
all  m  perfect  health  and  joy.  My  brother  I  shall 
see  next  week,  and  then  can  folly  commnnicate 
to  him  all  you  was  so  good  as  to  execute  for  us  in 
the  library  affair,  and  your  opinion  concerning 
the  dbposal  of  the  books.  I  only  saw  enourli  of 
yon  in  Putney,  and  in  town,  to  make  me  wish  to 
see  more.  It  will  soon  be  in  yonr  power  to  grat- 
ify thb  wish.  Place  b  a  thing  pretty  indifferent 
to  me,  but  London  I  am  least  food  of  any;  how- 
ever, the  convemtion  of  some  few  in  it  will  soon 
take  off  my  dblike.  I  do  not  mean  thb  as  a  let* 
ter;  call  it  what  yon  will.  It  b  only  to  tell  yon 
why  I  dki  not  see  you  sgain  ;  that  I  hope  a  future 
time  will  recompense  for  thb  loss ;  that  we  are 
safe  here  ;  and  that  every  where  I  am,  and  shall 
be,  with  much  esteem,  dear  sir,  your  obliged  and 
affectionate  fhend,  **  H.  Boothbt. 

"  You  can  write  amidst  the  tattle  of  women, 

3  [Thia  relates  to  the  sale  of  aome  booka.  which  Mtn 
Boothby's  brother  wiuittsd  lo  diapoae  of,  and  al>out  which 
•he  employed  JoUnMin  to  apeak  to  aonie  bookaeUen.— 
Eo.) 
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becaoBe  yoar  atlaiition  is  m  ■troag  to  ndm  that 
yoa  are  doaf  to  soond.  I  wonder  whether  yoa 
conid  write  amidst  the  prattle  of  children  ;  no  bet- 
ter than  I,  I  really  believe,  if  they  were  your  own 
childrto,  as  I  find  these  prattlers  are  mine.*' 

LETTER  XV. 

<«TiMliict(m,2ttli  fleptember,  1754. 
"  Ds  AK  siK, — Do  yoa  wait  to  bear  again  from 
me  ?  or  why  is  it  that  I  am  so  long  withoat  the  pleea- 
nre  of  hearing  from  yon  ?  Had  my  brother  kept 
his  appointment,  1  should  not  have  iailed  to  give 
yoa  a  second  letter  sooner ;  now  is  the  fint  mo- 
ment I  could  tell  yon  his  determination  conoem- 
hig  the  books.  Bnt  fint  I  am  to  give  yoa  his 
compliments  and  thanks  lor  yoor  part  in  the  af- 
fair. He  thinks,  as  the  sum  offered  by  Mr.  Whis- 
ton  is  so  small  a  one,  and  his  son  is  lUcely  to  be  a 
scholar,  it  will  be  best  to  sospend  any  sale  of  the 
books  for  the  present;  and  if  on  fhrtber  considera- 
tk>n  he  finds  he  must  part  with  them,  then  to  do  it 
in  the  method  yoa  proposed;  as  in  that  way  some 
may  be  selected  for  his  son*s  use,  and  the  rest 
sold,  so  as  to  make  more  than  to  be  parted  with 
to  a  bookseller.  Upon  considering  both  sides  of 
the  question,  he  rather  chooses  the  haxard  on  one 
aide,  with  the  certainty  of  greater  profits  in  case 
of  success,  than  to  accept  of  Mr.  Whiston*s  sum 
for  all  the  books  at  present.  Bat  I  am  preparing 
for  a  journey  to  town  ;  and  there  I  hops  I  shall 
haTo  an  opportonity  of  explaining  upon  this  sob- 
jeet  in  a  dearer  manner ;  fi>r,  though  I  know 
what  I  would  sajjr,  I  eannot  say  it  clearly  amidit 
the  confusion  of  ideas  in  my  head  at  this  time.  I 
beg  to  hear  from  yon  ;  howerer  little  I  may  do- 
lerYo,  I  cannot  holp  omch  desiring  a  letter  from 
you.  If  your  taste  and  jodgment  eannot  allow  me 
any  thing  as  a  writer,  yet  let  my  merit  as  a  ain- 
oere  firiend  demand  a  retnm.  In  this  demand  I 
will  yieU  to  none  ;  for  I  am  sure  none  can  have 
a  truer  eafeem  and  Inendship  towards  you  than, 
dear  air,  your  obliged  and  affactwnate  friend, 

"  H.  BooTBnT." 

LETTER  XVL 

**Tnaida7,  S9th  Oetelwr,  17M. 
•■DsAm  •», — From  what  Mn.  Lawrence 
told  me  I  have  had  daily  hopes  of  the  pleaanre  of 
aoemc  yon  here,  which  has  prevented  my  desiring 
that  uvour.  I  am  much  mortified  by  the  disap- 
pointment of  haviqg  been  so  long  in  town  withoat 
one  of  the  greatest  satisfactions  I  promised  myself 
in  it — ^yonr  oonvenation :  and,  in  abort,  if  you 
will  not  come  bora,  I  must  make  you  a  risit  \  I 
should  have  called  upon  you  befora  this  time  if 
the  settling  my  dear  little  chaige  hero  had  not 
•mployed  me  so  mueh  at  home  ;  now  that  bosi- 
nass  is  aknost  completed.  Pkmy  say  when  and 
whero  I  may  hare  tho  pleaauro  of  seeing  yon. 
Porhaps  you  mny  not  imagine  how  much  I  am 
afibcted  by  the  not  receiving  any  roply  to  two 
letters  I  wrote  beforo  we  left  Derbyshire,  and  the 
being  a  fortnight  in  town  without  seeuig  a  peraon 
whom  T  highly  esteem,  and  to  whom  I  am  an  oblig- 
•d  and  affectionate  fHond«     <*  H.  Boothbt.'* 

1  [It  must  b«>  obMTved  in  this,  tbe  preceding,  and  ^he 
fbllowing  letters,  how  few  the  inierrfews  between  Dr. 
Johnson  sod  Miss  Boothby  ssem  to  bare  been  evaa  wlun 
fihtff  risldad  in  the  asoie  plaes.— Co.] 


LcnxRxvn. 

••  Friday  sight,  S9ih  If  •««»«,  tTSi 
"  Dkar  sir, — How  piutiealsriT  tdseky  I 
was  to  be  oat  to-day  when  yoa  came!  For  ikioff 
these  fourteen  days  have  I  never  been  a  nuNMnc 
from  home,  but  doeely  attending  tn)  poor  dnr 
Miss  Filzherbert,  who  has  been  vsrf  t)l,iMl«A. 
williqgly  left  her  te-day  to  pay  a  debt  or  civil«y 
loi^  doe.  I  imagined  if  yoa  came  to-day,  it  «6dd 
be  about  the  time  of  my  retain  home.  Est  tbi 
we  may  be  the  belter  acquainted  with  eseh  otbcr'i 
hours,  and  I  aecnre  agaivt  a  secsod  oertifyiBf 
disappoiotment,  I  send  to  tell  yoo  that  sol  boat 
an  evening  rapper  to  peonle's  doon,  whtoMV  I 
do  go  out  it  is  in  a  momiiig — a  towa-inorain{- 
between  noon  and  three  o'clock;  and  thst  ibr  ibi 
next  foor  moreioos  I  most  be  oot  Nowcii*! 
yon  as  couveniently  let  me  have  the  plctavi  of 
seeii^  you  at  five  aome  eveniag?  Nans  uif  mi, 
and  you  shall  have  yonr  tea  as  I  caa  mike  it,iad 
a  gratification  infinitely  saperior  I  koow  is  jos 
estimatiou  to  aay  other,  that  of  leeiBfToar  p^ 
seooo  ^ves  groat  pleaauro  to  a  firiead;  w  «d  1 
most  siooorely  am  to  yoo.     "  H.  BoottfST.'^ 

LETTER  XVni«. 

'*  Dear  aiR,-*I  have  company,  from  wboa 
I  run  just  to  say  I  haTO  oftea  rejoiced  to  Mt  j«r 
hand,  but  never  ao  much  as  now.  Corns  udM 
me  as  soon  as  yon  can;  and  I  ihall  for|ive  u  i^ 
senee  which  has  indeed  given  mt  ao  wnll  & 
turbance.  I  am«  dear  sir,  your  •fTeeiiMli 
ftiend,  '^  U.  Bootbit." 

LETTER  XIX. 
'*  DBAS  siRg^Perhaps  yoo  an  theoslyii' 
thor  in  England  who  oould  make  a  phy  •  v«7 
acceptable  present  to  mou  But  yoa  htwi  ud  1 
assure  you  I  shall  leave  your  Irene  behisd  m 
when  I  go  hence,  in  my  little  lepooitoiy  of  nho' 
ble  things.  Mm  FHzherbert  is  nmch  ddi|bu<. 
and  donres  bar  best  thanks.  The  ntboricm- 
pany  would  have  more  eohaooed  the  rtk$^^ 
present;  bnt  that  wo  will  hope  for  loei.  I  i> 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  |Ood  leeoeDi  of  ■ 
Lawrences,  and  for  oMny  thu^  whick  isciiu* 
my  regard,  and  confim  me  in  bsii^,  ^f' 
your  aifectionate  ftiend,        *'  H.  Bootbjt." 

LETTER  XX. 

a  mh  Martin 
"  Mt  good  rRisNO* — ^1  hopod  is  hi**'^ 
yon  bore  last  n%ht,  as  the  doctor  told  yk»M 
informed  yon  I  waa  in  town  agaio.  U  h  M  * 
be  soipected  of  ooldne«  and  iadificRacs  nw 
very  time  when  one  m,  and  with  isssm.  ^ 
strongly  sensible  of  the  eontniy.  FVon  P^*^ 
kind  conduct  to  me,  in  particalar  lately,  p* '" 
are  accustomed  to  make  just  inftnoop  iide«> 
clanons,  m^ht  have  eaaiJy  mado  the  tni  i*<^ 
and  have  disoovered  there  was  toe  nath  io^ 
.    To  a  Iw ►-'•-  —  *• 


3  [This  undated  note  seems  to  imp!;  JhMi  ^^"^ 
been  an  bitermpthni  of  their  faieroooiw,  ****^'Ttr 
therbysanMmlMuiderBiaadliigerbf  OlMSi:  tf*f  j**, 
ter,  the  date  was  pfobobly  In  the  wioter  of  I^S*r*^. 

>  [Miss  Boothby  probably  loft  towa  b$kn  w"" 
]7d9,  and  did  not  i^tnra  Oil  shoot  May,  I'M^''^^ 

*  (These  ex^oorioos.  It  arast  he  ««a«^  **^^/S 

ke  oTthe  teiu(«r;  hot  lbs  ogsood''*-'      •■■■■•• 
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nHght  oeeanoB  atorpriM  of  a^aet s  bol  I  could 
not  Inve  imofiiied  yoa  woold  or  oo«14  have  been 
■o  deceived.  My  tHeoddhip  u  a  poor  acqabitioo; 
bot  you  tee  it  if  flo  ikr  valoable  that  it  is  firm 
and  coMtaaL  Then  yoa  will  tay  it  \»  not  a  poor 
acqabiition.  Well,  be  it  what  it  will,  be  aenired 
jon  have  aa  iar  at  it  can  ever  extend  either  to 
please  or  lerve  yoa.  Bat  do  not  mspect  me.  I 
have  an  opportanity  jadt  now  to  send  this — there- 
fon  no  more  till  1  see  yoa;  except  that  1  aro,  in- 
deed with  ronch  esteem,  gratitade,  and  affection, 
dear  sir,  your  firieBd,  *'  H.  Boothby. 

*'  I  hope  1  am  better,  and  Miss  F.  m  a  good 
way.    She  has  the  roeaslea.*' 

LETTER  XXI. 

**  TfMUif  ton,  l»h  June,  1755. 

'*  Dbar  SIB, — ^Tbat  we  arriv^  sale  here,  and 
had  every  thing  to  make  oar  joamey  easy  and 
pleasant,  is  most  of  what  I  have  time  to  say,  ex- 
cept that  amidst  the  smiles  of  the  eonntry,  a  coon- 
try  I  love,  my  native  one,  and  the  smiles  of  my 
children,  whom  I  love  much  more,  I  am  sensible 
YOU  are  a  hondred  and  forty  miles  distant.  This 
m  not  like  foigettiog  yoa.  At  present  1  am  the 
wone  for  the  fatigae  of  rravelling;  which,  contra- 
ry to  custom,  was  a  great  one  to  me:  hot  I  hope 
this  pure,  sweet  air,  will  have  a  great  influence 
upon  my  health  when  I  have  recovered  my  &- 
tigne.  Yonr  little  friend  is  I  think  the  better  for 
her  four  days*  exercise.  Yon  were  the  subject  of 
our  conversation  many  times  en  the  read,  and 
'will  often  be  so.  1  hope  i  shall  soon  find  yon 
think  of  us.  1  can  never  forget  the  hoais  you 
generously  bestowed  on  one  who  has  no  claim 
or  merit,  bat  that  of  being,  dear  sir,  with  moch 
•steam,  your  grateful  and  affectionate  friend, 

■*  H.  Boothby. 

*'  Mm  Fitzherbert'a  love  to  yon ;  do  onall 
tVBOiBfB,  I  aasore  you." 

LETTER  XXII. 

**TfMlnfUm,  4th  July,  1755. 
**  Two  lenen  from  Mr.  Johnson!  Why  did  I 
BOt  fBply  to  the  first  kind  greeting  befi>re  he  an- 
Buaored  my  letter  ?  I  do  n*t  love  to  be  outdone  in 
Icaadness;  and  1  was  both  angry  and  pleased  when 
I  aaw  yoor  second  letter,  my  good  friend.  Bat 
the  truth  is  I  have  been  lazy.  It  had  been  long 
BSBce  1  had  known  what  quiet  was ;  and  I  found 
io  myself,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  a  strong 
lo  eujjoy  it.  I  read  your  lettem  over 
over  ;  bat  till  now  I  could  not  sit  down  to 
write  to  yoa.  It  is  true  I  am  abstracted  from 
oomoioa  Ufe,  as  yon  say.  What  is  common  life 
bat  a  repetitioo  oi  the  same  things  over  and  over? 
AjhI  is  it  made  op  of  sach  things  as  a  thinking,  re- 
flecting being  can  bear  the  repetition  of  over  and 
ovar  long  without  weariness?  I  have  foaod  not; 
aod  therelbre  my  view  is  turned  to  the  things  of 
that  life  which  mart  be  began  here,  is  ever  new 
mnd  iBcreusing,  and  will  be  continued  eternally 

pAilicis,  and  tbs  ronicxt  of  otUer  letters,  Induce  the  EdU 
tor  to  attribute  tbeite  aod  cerlnia  •imilar  expreadions  which 
|*e  will  MKNi  observe  in  Dr.  Johnson '■  answers,  to  the  en- 
tbustaJilie  style  in  which  Miss  Boothby  and  her  friends 
lAtfinlfed.  Bee  particularly  the  aett  letter*  of  the  lady, 
la  which  It  appears  that  she  was  endeavourlnc  to  pros&> 
IvfeJoluMoa  to  hsr  psctUlar  views  of  some  religloiu  anb- 
-  lo-l 


hereafter.  Yet,  mklake  mo  not,  I  am  so  frr 
from  ezclnding  social  datiea  from  this  life  that  I 
am  sure  they  are  a  part  of  it,  and  can  only  be  du- 
ly and  truly  exerted  in  it  Common  life  I  call 
not  social  life;  but  in  general  that  dissipation  and 
wandering  which  leads  from  the  doties  of  it. 
While  I  was  m  town  I  did  not  feel  myself  as  a 
pnit  of  that  multitude  arocmd  me.  The  objects  I 
saw  at  dioneni,  &c.  except  yourself,  when  they 
had  any  of  my  atteotk)n,  drew  it  only  to  pity 
their  want  of  attention  to  what  chiefly  ooncemed 
their  happiness;  and  oftener  they  were  as  poasing 
stmws  on  the  surface  of  a  Doveoale  stream  \  and 
went  as  lightly  and  as  quksk  over  the  sntiaee  of 
my  mind.  My  importajKO  here  I  wish  was  great- 
er, if  it  might  please  God  to  grant  me  another 
wish,  that  of  making  one  soul  better  and  happier. 
I  think  repotation  and  dignity  have  no  vahM,  bat 
as  &r  as  they  may  be  mi^  means  of  iafluenciog 
and  leading  into  viitue  and  piety.  Mankind  of 
all  degrees  are  naturally  the  same:  mannen  diffbr 
from  different  causes,  bat  not  men.  A  miner  in 
Derbyshiro,  under  the  appearance  of  simplicity 
and  honesty,  has  perhaps  more  ait  than  the  most 
accomplished  statesman.  We  are  all  alike  Imu!, 
my  dear  firieod,  depend  upon  it,  till  a  change  ie 
wroagfat  upon  us,  not  by  onr  own  reasoning,  hot 
by  the  same  Divine  Power  who  first  created  and 
pronoimced  all  he  bad  made  very  good.  From 
this  happy  stiite  we  all  plainly  feU,  and  to  it  can 
we  only  be  restored  by  the  second  Adam,  who 
wrought  out  a  full  and  complete  redemptwn  and 
lestoration  for  us.  Is  this  enthusiium?  Indeed  it 
is  troth:  and  I  trust  yon  will  some  time  be  sore 
it  is  so  ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  yoa  bo 
happy,  aa  I  ardently  wish  yon.  I  am  much  hot- 
ter. My  cough  is  now  nothing,  and  my  voice 
almost  clear.  I  am  weak  yet,  too  weak  to  at- 
tempt to  see  Dovedale.  Bot  keep  your  reeolution, 
and  come  and  see  us;  and  I  hope  I  shall  bo  ablo 
to  walk  there  with  yon.  I  give  yoa  leave  to  fear 
the  loss  of  me,  but  doubt  not  in  the  least  of  my 
affiBCtion  and  friendship ;  thk  I  cannot  forgive. 
Miss  Fitzheibert  says  she  does  not  Ibiget  her  pre* 
mke.  She  ii  studying  your  RambUrt  to  lorm 
her  style,  and  hopes  soon  to  give  yon  a  apeeimea 
of  good  writing.  She  is  very  well,  and  flying 
about  the  fields  every  &ir  day,  as  the  rest  are. 

**  Let  me  hear  from  yoa  as  soon  as  you  can* 
I  love  your  tetten,  and  always  rejoice  to  find  my- 
self io  your  thoughts.  Yon  are  very  fre({aently 
in  mine;  and  seldom  without  a  petitwn  to  Heaven 
for  you.  Poor  u  that  k>ve  which  is  bounded  by 
the  narrow  space  of  this  temporal  scene:  mine  ex- 
tends to  an  eternity ;  and  I  cannot  desire  any  thing 
less  for  you,  for  whom  I  have  the  sincereot  re- 
gard,  than  endless  happiness;  as  a  proof  that  I 
am  truly,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  friend, 

*'  H.  Boothby. 

"  The  great  DictxHiary  is  placed  in  full  view, 
on  a  desk  in  my^  own  room.  I  am  sorry  yoa 
have  met  with  some  disappointmenta  in  the  next 
edition  *.     Best  wishes  to  Miss  Williams. 

**  Do  not  say  you  have  heard  from  me  at  the 
good  doctor*s  '.    I  should  write  to  hiiu,  but  have 

&  [TIssington  la  within  a  walk  of  Dovedale,  one  side  sf 
which  beloncs  to  the  Pitibeiterts.— Eo.] 

>  [What  these  were  do  not  appear.  fiesenrt,voL|.a. 
lao,  ».— E0.J  «  (Dr.  L(  -    -    ' 
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laid  oat  all  my  preaent  0toek  of  tioie  on  you.  O! 
chaues  and  rach  thinga  are  only  transient  diiqai- 
eta.  I  have,  on  a  6no  still  day,  observed  the  wa- 
ter aa  smooth  aa  glass,  snddeoly  curled  on  the  sur- 
face by  a  little  gust  of  air,  and  presently  still  and 
amooth  again.  No  more  than  this  are  my  chaise 
troables.  Like  Hamlet's  Ghost,  *  'TU  htre^ 
♦ht  gone.'  '* 

LETTER  XXIU. 

"Tteington,  S3d  July,  1755. 
Dkar  sir, — To  answer  yonr  questions — I 
can  say  that  I  love  yonr  lettera,  becaose  it  is  very 
true  that  1  do  love  them;  and  I  do  not  know  any 
one  reason  why  I  may  not  declare  this  truth;  so 
mvch  do  1  think  it  wonld  be  for  my  repntation, 
that  I  should  choose  to  declare  it,  not  only  to  vou, 
but  to  all  who  know  yon.  Ask  yourself  why  1 
value  your  affection;  for  you  cannot  be  so  much 
a  stranger  to  yourwlf  aa  not  to  know  many  rea- 
sons why  I  ought  highly  to  value  it ;  and  I  hope 
you  are  not  so  much  a  stranger  to  me  aa  not  to 
know  1  would  always  do  as  I  ought,  though,  per- 
haps, in  this  case  the  doing  so  hsa  not  the  merit 
of  volition-^for  in  truth  I  cannot  help  it  So 
much  in  reply  to  the  two  firat  sentences  in  your 
iaat  letter.  It  is  no  nnpleasing  circumstance  to 
me  that  the  same  messenger  who  has  taken  a  let- 
ter to  the  post-houae  at  Ashboum  from  me  to  you, 
has  twice  brought  back  one  from  you  to  me. 
Possibly,  while  I  am  now  replying  to  your  last, 
you  may  be  giving  me  a  reply  to  mine  again. 
Both  ways  I  shall  be  pleased,  whether  I  happen 
to  be  berorehand  with  you,  or  you  again  with  me. 
'*  I  am  deairous  that  in  the  great  and  one 
thing  neeeeeary  you  should  think  as  I  do;  and  I 
om  pensuaded  you  some  time  will.  I  will  not  en- 
ter into  a  cootruversy  with  yon.  I  am  sure  I 
never  can  this  way  convince  you  in  any  point 
wherein  we  may  differ;  nor  can  any  mortal  con- 
vince me,  by  human  aiguments,  that  thero  is  not 
a  divine  evidence  for  divine  truths '.  Such  the 
apostle  plainly  defines  faith  to  be,  when  he  tella 
us  it  ia  '  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidieaee  of  things  not  seen.  *  Human  testimony 
can  go  no  farther  tlian  things  aeen  and  visible  to 
the  senses.  Divine  and  spiritual  things  are  far 
above;  and  what  says  St  Paul  ?  '  For  what  man 
knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of 
man  which  is  in  him  ?  Even  so  the  things  of  God 
knoweth  no  man,  but  the  spirit  of  God.*  Do 
read  the  whole  chapter;  and,  if  "Vn  please,  Mr. 
Romaine*s  Sermon,  or  Discourse,  lalliy  published, 
*  On  the  benefit  which  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is 
of  to  man  in  his  journey  through  life.*  1  utterly 
disclaim  all  faith  that  does  not  work  by  love,  love 
that^ 

*  Tnkea  every  creature  in  of  every  kind }  * 

and  belioYe  from  my  aoul  that  in  every  aect  and 
denomination  of  Cnristians  there  are  numben, 
great  numbers,  who  will  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  promise  you  quote  be 
gloriously  fulfilled.    I  believe  and  rejoice  in  this 

1  [It  miiet  not  be  Inferred  ttoax  thb  that  Dr.  Johoaon 
bud  in  hie  letter  maintained  a  contrary  doctrine.  He 
probably  combated  some  of  Miia  Boothby^s  peculiar  ten- 
etii,  which  she  defends,  aa  ia  common  in  wtoi  oontrovar- 
aieii,  by  aawrtfoaa  which  her  aatagoiilat  would  not  have 
ihoi^t  of  denylof.— En.] 


awmance  of  happacsa  for  ten  thottand  timcata 
thousand,  thousand,  frc.  of  ermtj  )mngtmgt  aad 
nation  and  people.  I  am  convinoed  thai  oaay 
true  Christians  differ;  and  if  soeh  do  dffer,  it  eu 
be  only  in  words,  with  regard  to  which  great  esa- 
tion  should  be  uaed. 

<*  I  continue  as  well  in  beaHh  at  I  told  yos  I 
was  in  my  last  Mr.  Fitzfaerbeit  has  pBt  off  ha 
coming  biere  till  Ai^gort.  My  dear  Miv  ia  vm 
well.  She  bida  me  aeod  you  her  hira,  aad  ufl 
you  she  must  consider  some  tine  ahoot  writing  ta 
you  before  she  can  execute  properly. 

**  Do  not  treat  me  with  80  maeh  delcraBca.  1 
have  no  claim  to  it ;  and,  from  a  fiieod,  it  looks 
too  like  ceremony — a  thing  I  am  at  thia  time 
mora  particularly  embamased  wHh.  IVrhaps 
yon  never  knew  a  penoo  less  apt  to  take  •flcaea 
than  myself;  and  if  it  waa  otherwiaa  io  genecal.  I 
am  sure  you  would  not  have  eauae  to  apprakad 
the  givis^  it,  but  would  ahraya  be  a  partkahi 
exception  to  my  taking  it 

"  See  how  far  the  pleaaare  of  eottvani^g  vriik 
you  has  overcome  my  present  dislike  to  writo^ 
and  let  it  be  a  farther  proof  to  yon  of  my  beiaj^, 
dear  sir,  your  afiectumate  frieod,  aod  abided 
humble  aervant,  **  H.  Boots ot  *. 

"How  does  Miss  WilliainB  aod  bar  faibar? 
My  regards  to  her.'* 

LOTTERXXIV. 

MTtelttfftoB,  »ib  Jnfy,  ITSa 
*'  DxAR  SIR, — Aa  it  happaaed  year  rebake  far 
my  silence  was  so  timed  aa  to  give  ne  ptwaiuni. 
Your  complaints  woekl  have  bciea  verjr  paiafti  lo 
me  had  1  not  been  pretty  ccRain  Inat  beiare  1 
read  them  you  would  receive  a  letter  wfaieb  woaJd 
take  away  all  cause  for  them.  1  eouM  not  have 
home  them  under  the  least  conacioasaesa  of  bav. 
ing  merited  them.  But,  quite  free  fiom  tbia,  sacb 
marks  of  your  friendship  wore  very  pleaav^ 
You  need  not  make  use  of  any  ai^iaoiOQis  to  pa-- 
snade  me  of  the  aeceasity  of  ftetjueot  wiilii^,  I 
am  very  willing  to  aekaowledge  it  in  a  coiianioa 
dence  with  yon;  though  1  never  oo  little  liked  ta 
write,  in  general,  siaoe  1  could  wrile»  aa  fat  ease 
time  past.  Both  my  mind  aad  body  ana  amrb  s»- 
diaposed  to  this  employment.  The  last  as  aoi  m 
easy  in  the  posture  wJucb  habit  haa  fixad  vbea  t 
write,  and  coaaequently  the  mind  agSaciad  loaL 
To  you  1  alwaya  wish  to  appiear  io  the  bMK  Ugbt* 
but  you  will  excuse  infirmitaas  ;  and  to 
your  letters  I  ahall  think  mv  time 
ed.  If  but  one  line  can  give  you 
pend  pain,  I  shall  re|oice.  How  kind 
last  little  letter!  1  longed  to  retura  mj 
thanka:  but  Mr.  Fitzherbert'a  mother,  a 
bigoted  to  forma,  prevented  me;  and  bi 
ed  me  till  now.  She  came  heie,  is 
stays  some  tim&  1  continue  maeb  better  a 
health,  thank  God  I  aleit  and  cbeefful;  aad 
stood  storms  and  tempesia,  lain  aad  ceUU 
I  observe  the  good  doctor*a  rnloa,  aad 
them  efficacious.  Mr.  Fltabesbtft  had 
his  time  for  being  here  aa  next  weak, 
changed  it  to  near  three  weeka  betiea.  Tbil 
some  literary  new»->l  mean  of  year  awa  ^  foe  I 
am  very  indifTerent  to  the  prodoetiOBa  of 

>  At  the  end  of  iliia  letter  l>r.  ii 
ed.— WaiOHT. 
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tat  iolarailtd  wannlj  m  all  yonn,  both  in  tieait 
tod  mind, 

**  I  hope  ovr  difierenco  ■  only  in  woidf ,  or  that 
in  ttms  our  sentimentB  will  be  m  much  the  nme 
ai  to  mako  oar  exprenions  clear  and  plain.  As 
yoo  ny,  every  moment  brings  the  time  nearer  in 
which  we  muat  think  alike.  O  may  thia  time  (or 
rather  end  of  time  to  qb)  which  will  fnlly  disclose 
tmth,  also  with  it  disclose  eternal  happmess  to  as! 
Yon  ise  I  cannot  help  pmying  for  yon,  nor  shall  I 
ever,  at  I  am  truly,  dear  air,  year  affectionate 
friead,  **  H.  Boothbt. 

**  My  little  flock  all  well;  Miss  moch  at  yonr 
aervioe,  and  Iiaa  a  high  regard  for  yon.  If  yon 
iDcotioD  me  at  the  doctor's,  mention  me  as  one 
who  ii  always  glad  of  paying  regard  there,  and 
kesring  well  of  them.** 

LETTER  XXV. 

*<90th  Jnly,  1755. 
"  DsAA  ain^ — ^Why,  my  aood  friend,  yon  are 
■0  bonotiliil  and  so  kind  that  I  most  thank  yon, 
ftnd  ny  I  am  traly  gmtefal,  though  I  have  not 
lime  fiir  more,  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  write 
Mveral  letten  to-day,  and  cannot  easily  write 
anacb.  Yonr  acoount  of  Mr.  Williams's  departure 
was  very  sweet  to  me*.  He  is  happy  without 
doobt,  and,  instead  of  condoling  with,  I  most 
heartily  r^ice  with  Miss  Willtama  from  tlits  a»- 
Mumnee,  which  I  trost  she  has  as  strongly  as  I, 
juid  then  she  must  be  every  moment  thanldTQl. 

"  I  am  not  so  well  sa  I  have  been.  The  damp 
weather  has  affected  me.  But  my  dear  children 
are  all  well;  and  some  sonsbine  will  revive  me 
j^in.  Tlus  m  only  to  let  jrou  see  I  think  of  you, 
and,  as  I  ought,  receive  every  instance  of  your  re- 
gard when  I  aMure  you  it  increases  mme,  and 
laaket  me  more  and  more,  dear  sir,  year  grateful 
And  aflhetionate  friend,  *'  H.  Boothbt. 

**  I  will  tell  yott  some  tmie  what  I  think  of 
AnaereoB*." 

LETTER  XXVt 

**  iSth  Aogiwt,  1755. 

**  Bbah  six,— You  was  at  Oxford  then  ?  And 

I  wan  vmin  enough  to  conclude  you  was  not  in 

towfl,  or  I  should  have  heard  from  yon  sooner, 

and  yon  have  not  lessened  my  vanity  by  thinking 

of  and  writing  to  me,  fai  a  place  where  so  many 

objects  saked  to  your  taste  would  be  courting  your 

attention — so  man^  of  the  learned  seekiiu  your 

conTersation.    Tha  is  a  new  obligation,  of  wnich 

I  sin  very  sensible.    Yet  I  had  raiUier  seen  a  letter 

dafed  from  LiehfieM,  because  then  I  should  have 

iioped  aooB  to  see  Mr.  Johnson  himself,  and  for  an 

oppoftumty  of  convening  with  him. 

>  [  Wbea  the  tern  ^  notet  **  is  applied  on  sucfi  an  occa- 
wnmn.  It  Is  not  mrprtaiag  that  we  meet  ■traage  expree- 
sJana  Mattered  through  the  caampaodeaee  ^Bo.] 

3  fRed  he  sent  to  Miae  Boothby  the  tnoalaikm  of 

Aimereon^  Dore,  which  be  cave  to  fifn.  Thrale  in  1777  ? 

IWiMn  dietattaff  K  to  that  lady  he  eald,  **  I  never  waa 

anncb  etnick  wiih  any  thing  ia  the  Greek  taagaefe  tUl  I 

read  cAal,  to  I  narer  read  any  thing  in  the  fame  laaguage 

abtesy  that  pleased  me  aa  much.    1  hope  my  tranalHtion,^ 

eoatiaaed  aa,  **  ia  not  wone  than  that  of  Frank  Fawkea.** 

gaoiwg  her  disposed  to  temh,   '*Ney,  nay,"  aald  he, 

**  Firaak  Fawkcs  has  daoB  them  very  finely."    When  ahe 

bad  llniah«9d  writing,  **  Bnt  yon  must  remember  to  add," 

aaSd  Dr.JohBaoB, "  that  though  theee  tei«ea  were  planned, 

sfid  even  bcfuv,  when  1  wae  aiJiteen  yeara  oid,  I  never 

«oii]«l  find  time  to  make  aa  end  of  them  befiors  I  waa 

jty-elghL**— Bn.J 


"I  am  at  present  preparing  to  receive  Mr. 
Fitzhefbert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alleyne,  Mr.  Geroier, 
fcc.  If  you  have  tKwn  in  town  this  week,  prob- 
ably you  have  seen  Mr.  Fitzfaerbert.  I  hope  he 
would  not  neglect  to  inquire  after  the  most  valu- 
able acquaintance  he  baa  there.  Our  aeene  here 
I  will  be  much  changed.  But  all  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  variable  in  this  life;  and  I  eipect  the  change 
with  much  inward  trenquillity.  The  interval  of 
rest  and  quiet  I  have  had  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  amendment  of  my  health.  I  walked  a  mile 
yesterday  without  great  fatigue;  and  hope  I  shall 
be  able  to  support  the  labouia  to  oome.  I  am  not 
careful,  however,  for  the  monow.  That  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  almighty  and  all-mereilul  God. 
There  I  trust;  and  prey — *  Give  me  tkU  day  my 
daily  bread.' 

*'  Miss  is  still  tuning — no  wonder  diat  you  ha?e 
inspired  her  with  awe.  She  is  disturbed  she 
does  not  write;  yet  cannot  satisfy  heraelf  vrith  any 
mental  composition.  She  baa  yet  been  working 
for  you.  I  leave  her  to  herself,  and  hope  she  will 
produce  something. 

**  Remember  that  the  more  people  I  see  the 
more  I  shall  njoice  in  a  letter  from  you.  Turtle- 
feasts  and  venison-feasts  I  delight  not  in.  Treat 
me  sometimes,  as  often  as  yon  can,  with  what 
will  be  really  a  feast;  and  in  the  best  manner  1 
am  able  I  will  thank  you,  and  be  ever,  as  now, 
dear  sir,  your  grateful  and  affectionate  friend, 

«•  H.  BOOTHHT.'* 

LETTER  XXVn. 

(*Tlaiinffton,  SOth  Angnat,  1765. 

"  DzAB  SIR, — ^Every  where  I  find  myself  in 
your  thoughts — at  Oxford — in  town.  How  shall 
I  reward  Siis  kind  attention  to  a  friend,  this  tender 
solicitude  for  her  health  and  welfare?  Your  par- 
tiality will  I  know  make  you  reply, '  By  neglect- 
ing no  means  to  procure  and  preserve  them.' 
This  is  what  I  am  sensible  I  owe  to  the  most  in- 
considerable creature  whom  it  pleases  a  good 
Providence  to  benefit  in  the  last  degree  by  me; 
and  much  more  to  a  friend.  Pain  and  sickneai 
do  most  certainly  produce  the  consequences  yon 
observe;  and  often  do  I  reflect  with  tlie  greatest 
wonder  and  gratitude  on  all  those  various  occasions 
in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  visit  me  with  these, 
that  he  should  never  leave  me  without  that  medi- 
cine of  life — a  friend. 

<*  I  am  clad  you  saw  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  and  that 
he  repeated  his  invitatbn  to  Tiasington.  He  and 
his  comptfny  arrived  here  on  Thunday  last,  all  at 
a  loss  wbat  to  do  with  themselves  in  bHU  life. 
They  set  out  yesterday  to  Derby  race,  and  return 
on  Friday,  with  some  forty  more  people,  to  eat  a 
turtle;  weight,  a  hundred  and  thirty.  Tliis  feast 
I,  who,  you  know,  love  eating,  am  preparing  for 
them.  It  will  be  a  day  of  fktigne.  But  then  how 
sweet  and  comfortable  it  will  be,  to  lie  down  and 
rest  at  night!  The  sleep  of  a  labouring  man  is 
sweet,  whether  he  eateth  little  or  much.  My 
business  is  to  prepare  a  feast,  not  to  eat.  During 
the  time  of  our  having  been  here  alone,  I  havo 
found  creat  good  from  rest  and  quiet,  and  the 
strength  gamed  in  thb  interval  of  repose  enables 
me  to  support  the  hurry  of  company,  and  th*} 
necessary  cares  for  their  reception  and  entertain- 
ment, much  better  than  I  coaid  do  for  a  long  time 
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befoTO  I  left  London.  But  I  an  not  to  well  as  1 
was  a  fortnight  ainoe.  The  pain  in  my  aida  ia  in- 
Cfaaaed,  aa  I  find  it  will  be  on  all  occaaions  where 
I  am  obliged  to  prolong  eierciae  to  the  least  de- 
gree of  fatigue,  and  in  my  present  aitnation  there 
IB  no  avoUling  theae  aometiuoes.  Bnt  1  have 
reapite  seiaonably,  thank  God,  aa  now.  And 
next  week  Mr.  Fitaharbeit  and  his  gnesta  go  to 
dance  at  Boxtoo,  and  aee  the  Peak.  Yon  will 
perhapi  think  a  toor  round  the  Peak  woakl  be  no 
bad  thing  for  roe;  and  I  ahookl  think  ao  too;  bat 
as  this  will  be  ordered,  or  diaordered,  by  the  uncer- 
tainty and  irreguku-ity  of  the  diractoia,  it  will  be  a 
lash  attempt  for  me;  and,  beaides,  thev  have  on\j 
vehicles  sufiicient  for  tliemselvea;  ao  that  I  ahall 
have  another  resting  time,  before  thev  retom  apin 
to  atay  a  few  days;  and  tlien  they  all  go  to  Lach- 
6eld  race,  from  wbsnce  Mr.  Fitzherbeit  and  Ger- 
nier  only  rotom  back.  Now,  1  have  not  only 
told  you  the  state  of  my  health,  bnt  of  aflairs  here, 
that  yon  may  know  both  how  I  do,  and  what  I 
do. 

**  And,  while  I  am  writing  all  this,  1  really  feel 
ashamed;  conscious  how  little  I  merit  to  be 
thought  of  conseqjuence  enough  for  any  body  to 
desire  such  infonnation  concerning  roe,  partica- 
larly  yon,  who  1  am  perioaded  might  aelect  a 
friend  among  the  most  worthy.  Do  nut  call  this 
feigned  huiuility,  or,  in  other  words,  the  worrt 
sort  of  pride.     'Tis  truth,  1  aa»re  you. 

**  Will  you  come  mto  Derbyshire  ?  Bnt  why 
do  I  ask?  You  say  you  will.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  will  endeavour,  with  God's  blessing,  to 
lay  in  a  stock  of  health,  that  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  walking  with  yon  in  Dovedale,  and 
many  other  pleasures  I  hope  for. 

**  Yon  desire  longer  letten;  here  ^on  have  one 
—but  anch  a  one  as  I  am  afraid  will  not  make 
yon  repeat  that  desire.  However,  it  will  be  a 
proof  of  my  willingness  to  gratify  your  request 
whenever  it  js  in  my  power,  and  that  I  never  say 
little  to  Mr.  Johnson  by  choice,  bnt  when  I  can 
hear  him  talk. 

**  The  leaat  degree  of  your  quiet  la  a  tieaanre 
which  I  shall  take  the  utmost  care  of— but  yet, 
Irom  very  certain  experience,  and  the  truest  re- 
gard to  your  peace,  I  must  advise  to  take  it  out  of 
all  human  handa.  Yoai^'a  experience  atronglj 
apeaks  with  mine — 

*  Leeo  not  on  esrUi }  *t  will  pieroe  tbes  to  the  heart} 
A  broken  reed,  at  bsit }  but  oft  a  spear } 
On  its  riiarp  point  Feaee  bleeds,  and  Hope  ezplrei.* 

Yet  anch  has  been  the  amazing  mercy  of  God  to 
me,  that  now  I  can  aay — '  It  »  good  for  me  that 
I  have  been  afflicted.'  Looking  over  some  old 
papers  lately,  I  found  two  lines  I  had  scratched 
out,  which  were  prophetk:  of  what  haa  since 
happened  to  me— 

*  Variety  of  pain  toltf  snake  me  know, 
That  freateet  blla  is  drawn  ftv>m  gx«ateet  woe.' 

But  this,  perhapa,  you  say,  b  &i  from  being  a 
dissuasive.  Why,  as  to  the  event  here,  't  is  in- 
deed the  contrary.  But,  in  genera],  the  disap* 
pointment  and  pain  is  certain,  the  event  not  ao. 
There  is  no  peace  but  that  one  which  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  king  of  Salem,  left  to  his  disciples — 
'  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto 
yon;  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you.* 
No;  for  in  another  place,  our  Saviour  says,  '  In 


tha  worid  ye  sUI  have 
yon  will  sorely  find.'    You  do  me  the 
call  me  your  monitraas;  and  yon  aae  I 
to  execute  the  duty  of  one.     Peace  um 
here  and  for  over  do  I  Bost  aidetly  wish 
as  I  am  truly,  dear  sir,  your  greatly  oUiged 
affectMoate  friend,  «•  U.  Boo 

«*  Miai'a  love. 

«'  N.  B.— I  intended  to 
where  I  talked  of  a  longiar  ktter  osi  the 
hut  went  on  imperoeptibiy  aa  k 
her  ^on  are  a  whole  sheet  in  my-  debt 
receive  this." 

LETTER  XXVm. 
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'<  DcAm  aiR,— It  is  aa  iiBponaibla  lor  . 
forbear  writing,  aa  it  is  to  aay  a  tenth  pert  of 
I  would  aay.  Two  lettere  I  hare  from  yea 
mand  a  vast  deal ;  yet  not  more  than  I  en  m' 
to  give,  waa  I  able  ;  but  Mr.  Fitsfaeibert  haa 
at  home  above  a  week,  and  eompany.  ftc. 
prevented  my  domg  any  thii^  bat  acteod  I 
mestic  employments.  1  do  not  eliew 
a  jndge  with  rei|affd  to  your  oonferriof 
I  am  to  jndge  and  estimate  in  thia 
now  yon  know  my  thoughts,  if  the 
pleases,  I  shall  avoid  iL 

'*  Your  letteia  are  indeed  mty  iTifliseBJ 
common  dialect  i>f  daily 
different  from  the  style  of 
Mnch  sense  in  few  and  welUchpaee 
ly  coiTespondeooe  does  not  commonlj 
a  aohool  dogmatist,  delicate  pieise.     So 
for  your  letten.    As  to  whet  yoa  tmj  of 
dear  air,  if  the^  pleaae  yon,  I  am  peiMli 
fied.     And,  high  aa  I   rate 
givaa  me  more  pleaaure  to  thmk  I 
your  applanae  to  the  peitiality  of 
than  I  ahould  reeeive  from 

were  it  publicklv  to  prononnce ,_ 

all  the  Arindaa,  llevign^,  fcc  m  epmtolaiy 
lence. 

*'  I  have  been  fooiteen  mil 
by  eight  in  the  morning  (aom 
day  begina),  despatched  aevecni  importaaft 
am  tired,  but  conki  not  anftr  i 
go  without  aa  aasuraooe  that  I 
yoor  afiectionata  fiiand^  aad  ohliged 
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*«D8AA  oxm,-*WeM  I  at  liberty* 
not  be  m  my  power  to  enhance  the 


tersby  thor  acareity.    Yon 
till  yon  cried  out  *Hold  tout  hand, 
cannot  unagine  the  half  or  wbal  I  base 
and  I  aasnre  yon  1  have  on  year  eeoaanl 
writing  to  otben  from  time  to  time,  till 
aahamed.    Be  ailent  at  Dr.  LnvmBoa'a 
for  I  have  bean  loi^  ia  debt  there :  I 
have  paid  to-day,  Imt  you  won't  let 
way  I  consider — I  mast  go  tis  Derby  ea 
to  atay  some  daya— no  writing  tbaa    m 
(bre,  I  muat  wnte  to  Mr.  Johaaoa  aow, 
fer  the  rest— why  I  mu$t  write  to  Mr. 
rather  than  to  othan,  he  nay  find 
Yon  do  not  pity  me,  whea  I 
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immd  bj  a  foocMpon  of  company  ;  yet  you  an 
anxiom  for  my  health.  Now  tbia  is,  thoagh  per- 
haps anknowa  to  yoo,  rually  a  contradictioD. 
For  one  day's  crowd,  with  the  preceding  necessa- 
ry preparations  to  receive  ibem,  the  hoooors,  as 
it  is  called,  of  a  iaq^e  table,  with  the  nohe,  &c. 
attending,  palls  down  my  feeble  frame  more  than 
any  thing  you  can  imagine.  To  that,  air,  gentle 
exercise,  and  then  quiet  and  rest,  are  most 
friendly.  You  have  often  declared  yon  can- 
not be  alone  ;  and  I,  as  often,  that  I  could  not  be 
long,  unless  I  was  some  hours  in  every  day  alone. 
I  have  fuund  myself  mistaken  ;  for  yet  I  am  in 
being,  though  for  some  time  past  I  have  seldom 
bad  one  half  hour  in  a  day  to  myself ;  and  I  have 
learned  tiiis  profitable  lesson,  that  resignation  is 
better  thim  indulgence  ;  and  time  is  tuo  precious 
a  thing  for  me  to  have  at  my  own  disposal. 
Providence  has  given  it  to  othens,  and  if  it  may 
profit  them,  I  shall  rejoice.     It  b  all  I  desire. 

*'  I  can  only  be  sorry  that  the  text  in  the  Co- 
rinthians '  does  not  prove  to  you  what  1  wonki 
have  it,  and  add  to  my  prayers  for  you  that  it  may 
prove  it. 

**  Miss  Fitzlierbert  is  very  well,  and  all  my  dear 
flock.    She  sends  her  love  to  yon. 

"  You  will  prolong  ^  your  visit  to  thb  part  of 
the  world,  till  some  of  us  are  so  tired  of  it  that  we 
shall  be  moving  towards  you.  Consider,  it  is  al- 
most October.  When  do  you  publish?  Any 
news  relating  to  you  will  be  acceptable  :  if  it  is 
good,  1  shall  rejoice  ;  if  not,  hope  to  lessen  any 
pain  it  may  give  you  by  the  sbariog  it,  as,  dear 
•ir,  your  truly  affectionate  friend, 

"  H.  BooTHaY." 

LETTTER  XXX. 

«*T!sriflffU>n,  nth  October,  17M. 

"  Dba&  sir, — 1  have  been  so  great  a  nmbler 
lately,  that  I  have  not  bad  time  to  write.  A 
week  at  Derby ;  another  between  Stafford  and 
•ome  other  relations.  The  hurrying  about  proved 
too  much  for  my  strength,  and  disordered  me  a 
good  deal ;  but  now,  thank  God,  I  am  better 
again.  Your  letter  I  met  here,  aa  I  alwajrs  do 
every  one  you  write,  with  much  pleaaore.  I  ex- 
pected this  pleasure  ;  and  as  I  should  have  met 
diaappointinent  if  I  bad  not  had  a  letter,  so  the 
pleaaore  of  one  was  increased.  Few  things  can 
disappoint  me :  1  look  (or  no  satisfaction  from 
tbeoi  \  but  yon  may  greatly,  aa  yon  have  given 
me  a  confidence  in  your  highly  valued  friendship. 
Complaints  for  want  of  time  will  be  one  of  those 
iptbich  must  be  made  by  all,  whose  hope  is  not 
fall  of  immortality  ;  and  to  this,  the  previous 
review  of  life,  and  reflections  you  have  made, 
ere  necessary.  1  am  peianaded  you  had  not  time 
to  eay  mere,  or  you  could  not  have  concluded 
yoar  last  as  yoo  did.  A  moment  *8  reflection 
wonid  have  prevented  a  needless  wish. 

*'  Have  you  read  Mr.  Law  ?  not  cursorily,  but 
-vritb  attention  ?  I  wish  yon  would  consider  lum. 
•  H'u  appeal  to  all  that  doubt,  &c.*  I  think  the 
SBMMC  clear  of  all  his  later  writings  ;  and,  in  rec- 
ommending it  to  yon,  I  shall  say  no  more  or  leas 
than  what  yon  will  see  be  says  in  his  advertae- 
meat  to  the  reader. 

1  r^ats,  p.  47t.— Eo.] 

*  [By  prolong  As  must  mean  tfsldy.—Ba4 
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"  In  leal  than  a  month  We  are  to  be  m  CuTan- 
dish-square.  Mr«  Fitzheri>eit  has  fixed  Friday 
se'nnight  for  going  to  town  himself,  and  we  are  to 
follow  soon  aAer  that  timoi  Need  I  say,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  yon?  No — you  know  I  shall; 
and,  uniea^  duty  ^  calls  to  Lichfield,  I  wbh  rather 
to  have  that  visit  deferred,  till  it  may  give  me  aa 
opportunity  of  seeing  yon  here  on  our  return  in 
the  summer.  Consuler  of  this,  and  contrive  so, 
if  possible,  aa  that  both  in  summer  and  winter  1 
may  bare  the  pleasure  of  your  convenation  ; 
which  will  greatly  cheer  the  gk>om  of  one  arason^ 
and  add  to  the  amiles  of  the  other.  Such  influ- 
ence has  such  a  friend  on,  dear  sir,  your  obliged 
and  afi^tionate  bumble  servant, 

'*  H.   BoOTHBT. 

*'  My  dear  Miss  Fitzherbert  is  well,  very  well, 
and  baa  never  given  me  one  alarm  since  we  cams 
here.    She  aei^  you  her  love  very  aioeerely." 

DB.  lOHirsOK  TO    Mias    BOOTHBT. 

"  Batuzday  \  fS7ita  Dec.  175S.) 
'*  Dkarebt  dzar, — I  am  extremely  obliged 
to  you  for  the  kindneas  of  yonr  inquiry.  After  I 
had  written  to  jron.  Dr.  Lawrence  came,  and 
would  have  given  aome  oil  and  angar,  but  I  took 
rhenish  and  water,  and  recovered  my  voice.  I 
yet  cough  much,  and  sleep  ill.  I  have  been  vis- 
ited by  another  doctor  to-day  ;  but  I  laughed  at 
his  balsam  of  Pern.  I  fasted  on  Tuesday,  Wednes* 
day,  and  Thnreday,  and  felt  neither  hunger  nor 
faintness.  I  have  dined  yesterday  and  to-£y ,  and 
fi>und  little  refreshment.  1  am  not  mnch  amies  ; 
but  can  no  more  aleep  than  if  my  dearest  lady 
were  angry  at^  madam,  your,  &o. 

LETTER  XXXL 

**  Boaday  night,  (Dseemftsr,  1TS5  *.; 
"  Mt  sxar  aiR, — I  am  in  trouble  about  yon  ; 
and  the  more,  as  I  am  not  able  to  see  bow  yon 
do  myself-^pray  send  me  word.  Yon  have  my 
sincere  prayers  ;  and  the  first  moment  I  can,  yov 
shall  see,  dear  air,  yonr  affectionate  friend, 

«*  H.  BOOTBBT. 

*<  I  beg  yon  would  be  gOYsmed  by  the  good 
doctor  while  yoo  are  aicic ;  when  yon  an  weU, 
do  as  yon  please." 

DR.  JOHNBOIV  TO  MISS   BOOTHBT. 

**  90th  December,  IISK 
**  Dear  madam, — Tt  is'egain  midnight,  and 
I  am  again  alone.  With  what  meditation  ahall  I 
amuse  this  waste  hour  of  darkneaa  and  vacuity  ? 
If  I  turn  my  thoughts  upon  myself,  what  do  I 
perceive  but  a  poor  helpless  being,  reduced  by  a 
blast  of  wind  to  weakness  and  misery  ?  How  my 
present  distemper  was  brought  upon  me  I  can 
give  no  account,  but  impute  it  to  some  sodden 

3  [His  mother  wss  still  alive  and  resident  In  Lidkgeld, 
bet  he  never  afsln  viaiied  that  town  during  her  Hlh.  8ae 
aa<e,  vol.  i.  pp.  124  n.  and  I6i.— Bo.) 

*  [Probably  Saturday,  27th  December,  1755.  These 
andated  notes  it  is  not  easy  to  arrange ;  but  the  order  the 
Editor  has  aliened  to  them  seems  probable,  and  is  con- 
sistent with  the  contents.  It  seems  that  while  Johnson 
was  labourinf  under  aome  kind  of  feverish  cold.  Miss 
Boothby  herself  Ihll  ill  of  a  disease  of  which  she  died  ta 
a  fortnight.— Ed.] 

*  In  Dr.  Johnson's  handwriting.— Wuoht.  [Prob^ 
bly  Bnnday,  SSth  Dee.  1755.  Bliss  Boothby  seems  la 
bare  come  to  towa  la  the  prsoediag  noatli.--Gn.] 
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Moeeancm  of  oold  to  h«at;  nehaa  in  tfw  common  | 
road  of  life  cannot  be  avoided,  and  agaimt  which 
no  precaotion  can  be  taken. 

**  Of  the  fallacioasnem  of  hope  and  the  vncer- 
tainty  of  acbemes,  every  day  givei  aome  new 
pioof ;  bnt  it  ii  aeldom  heeded,  till  aomething 
nther  fek  than  aeea  awakens  attention.  This 
fllnev,  in  which  I  have  safiered  something,  and 
frared  much  more,  has  depressed  my  confidence 
and  elation  ;  and  made  me  couMlerall  that  I  had 
promised  myself,  as  less  certain  to  be  attained  or 
enjoyed.  I  have  endeavonred  to  form  resolationB 
of  a  better  life  ;  hot  1  form  them  weakly,  under 
the  cooaeiousness  of  an  eitemal  motive.  Not 
that  I  conceive  a  time  of  sickness,  a  time  improp- 
er for  recoUectwn  and  good  purposes,  which  I 
believe  diseases  and  calamities  often  sent  to  f>ro- 
dace,  but  because  no  man  can  know  how  little 
his  performance  will  answer  to  his  promises  ;  and 
designs  are  nothing  in  human  eyes  till  they  are 
realised  by  execution. 

'*  Continue,  my  deanest,  your  prayen  for  me, 
that  no  good  resolution  may  be  vain.  You  think, 
1  believe,  better  of  me  than  I  deserve.  I  hope 
to  be  in  time  what  I  wish  to  be ;  and  what  I 
hkre  hitherto  satiified  myself  too  readily  with 
only  wishing. 

**  Your  billet  brooght  dm,  what  I  much  wished 
to  have,  a  proof  that  I  am  atill  ramembered  by 
yon  at  the  hour  in  which  I  m«ist  desire  it 

"The  doctor*  is  anxious  about  yon.  He 
thinks  you  too  negligent  of  yoonelf ;  if  yon  will 
promise  to  be  cautMMS,  I  wiU  exchanf^e  promises, 
as  we  have  already  exchanged  injunctions.  How- 
ever, do  not  write  to  me  mora  than  yon  can  easi- 
ly bear ;  do  not  interrupt  your  ease  to  write  at  all. 

*'  Mr.  Fitzfaerbert  sent  to-day  to  offer  me  some 
wine;  the  people  about  me  say  I  ought  to  accept 
it  I  shaU  therefore  be  obliged  to  hun  if  he  will 
iMod  me  a  bottle. 

"  There  has  gone  about  a  report  that  1  died  to- 
day, which  i  mention,  lest  you  should  hear  it  and 
be  alarmed.  Yon  see  that  I  think  my  death  may 
alarm  you;  wbu^h,  for  me,  is  to  think  very  hi|ghly 
of  earthly  friendship.  1  believe  it  arose  fiom  the 
death  of  one  of  my  iieighbouis.  You  know  Des 
Cartes'  argument,  *  1  tmnk;  thenelbre  I  am.*  It 
is  as  good  a  consequence,  *  1  write;  therefore  I  am 
alive.*  I  might  give  another,  *  1  am  alive;  there- 
fore 1  love  Miss  Boothbv;*  but  that  1  hope  our 
iirieodship  may  be  of  far  Ion|{er  duration  than  life. 
I  am^  dearest  madam,  with  sincere  afiection. 


j9Vh 


«c 


3Alf.  JOBVBOir. 


»* 


"miss  boptbbt  to  dr.  joavsoH. 

"  Mr  DKAn  sin, — Would  I  was  able  to  reply 
fully  to  both  your  kind  letters !  bnt  at  present  I 
am  not  I  trust  we  shall  both  be  better  soon, 
with  a  blessing  upon  our  good  doctor's  means.  I 
have  been,  as  he  can  tell  yon,  all  obedience.  As 
an  answer  to  one  part  of  your  letter,  1  have  sent 
you  a  little  book  '.     God  bless  you.    I  must  do- 

^  [Dr.  Lawreiice.~ED.] 

*  In  Dr.  Johnson's  handwriting. — Wbiobt. 

>  [Probably  not  one  of  Lsw'a  works,  menttoaed  la  the 
Isttsr  of  the  nth  October.  Dr.  Johnson  told  Mr.  Bo«- 
well  (anie,  vol.  L  p.  24)  thai  Law's  SeHout  CaU  wss  tiie 
lirat  book  that  ever  swolte  lilm  to  a  Hmae  of  real  relifioa. 
The  work,  whateyer  it  was,  lent  him  by  Wm  Boothby, 
he  does  tiot  •sem  to  have  approved — ^Bo.] 


fer  die  rert,  tin  I  nm  mere  lUe.  Dsir  nr,  yo« 
afibc^nate  ftiend,  **  H.  Bootriy. 

<*  Give  Cooper  aome  tMskefs. 

**  I  am  glad  you  seat  for  the  bode.  Mr.  ?kdar- 
bert  has  named  it  more  than  once. 

**  Thank  you  for  saving  me  fiom  wint  iad^ 
might  have  greatly  hurt  me,  bad  I  bisfd  «  mb 
in  a  paper  such  a 


»t 


'*  Dm.   f  ORHOOlf  TO  KISS  nOOTHBT. 

M  Wednadsy,  Decenter »,  i?5Si 

'*Mt  swbbt  ANOBL, — I  hsve  mA  vm 
book,  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  whhott  nj 
great  improvement ;  whether  yos  csb  iwd  nij 
notes,  I  know  not  You  oagbt  not  to  beoftadd, 
I  am  perhaps  as  sineera  as  tbe  wriler.  la  d 
things  that  terminate  here  I  shall  be  mwb  ^M 
by  your  influence,  and  should  take  or  lave  by 
yourdirectkin;  but  1  cannot  reosivs  mjnii^M 
from  any  human  band.  1  desire  bowevsr  i»  ki 
instructed,  and  am  far  from  thiskiff  niMlf 
perfect 

**  I  bog  yon  to  return  the  book  wbss  ysi  kn 
looked  into  it  I  afaonld  not  have  wrina  vte 
waa  in  tbe  maigm,  had  I  not  hsd  it  fioa  j«s,« 
had  1  not  intended  to  ahow  h  yea. 

'* It  aflbrds  me  a  new  convHSlion,  tfasltstkai 
boohs  tfiere  is  little  new,  except  new  fiNButfo- 
presBMNi;  which  may  he  sonietimss  Hkcs,  era 
by  tbe  writer,  for  new  doctrines. 

**  1  eincerety  hope  that  God,  whooi  yn  • 
much  desira  to  serve  aright,  will  \Am  jas,  ^ 
raalora  yon  to  health,  if  he  sera  it  bos.  Mjn 
human  understanding  can  pray  fer  any  ibisg  ib» 
poral  otherwise  than  conditionally.  Dcsr  ^t 
do  not  forget  me.     My  heart  is  fall  of  tsodm* 

«<  It  has  pleased  God  to  permit  uii  to  ben^ 
better;  whioh  I  believn  wiU  please  ysa. 

*'  Give  me  leave,  who  have  theagbi  wA  n 
medicine,  to  propoae  to  yon  an  assy,  snd  I  ^ 
a  very  probable  remedy  Ibr  indigssM  wA  k- 
briei^of  the  boweb.  Dr.  Lawraam  bvis^  « 
yoor  caae.  I^ke  nn  oonen  of  dried  sct^i  H 
finely  powdered,  divide  it  into  scraplss,  sid  (M 
one scrapla  at  a  time  in  any  manner;  ibsbi*ra!> 
perhaps  to  drink  it  in  n  ghwief  hsi  radpMi,«» 
eat  it  fisst,  and  drink  Ibe  wine  aAsr  k.  If !« 
BUS  rinnamon  or  antmeg  with  ibe  powdv,*** 
noiwone;  but  it  will  beawrehoiky,ssd«n« 
tnmblesone.  This  is  n  madieina  not  4ii«^ 
noteostly,  enaily  tried,  and  if  nst  ibwd  wm, 
easily  left  off «. 

'*  I  wottM  not  have  yon  ofler  it  ts  tkidirt'i| 
onine.  Pbyaieiaaa  do  not  lova  iatrsdsn;  j^  ^ 
not  take  it  without  h»  leaveL  ^  ^  "f!^ 
easily  pat  off,  ibr  it  ia  in  my  opiniaa  ^^ 
to  help  yon,  and  not  likely  to  do  ysa  bav  • 
not  take  too  much  in  baste;  a  iv^^^f 
three  hoara,  or  about  five  acnipleB  a  mji  ^^ 
sufficient  to  begm;  or  leas,  if  yon  find  tajsw^* 
1  think  using  si«v  with  H  m«hl  bs  bsd;  tff^ 
use  old  syrup  ofquineas;  bat  even  thM  1  div 
like.    I  dionld  think  hatter  of  coorarrasT  dm 

Una  the  dador  OMBlioaed  tbebaih?    !■ 
yoa  eouU  haidly  take  it;  peihapa  y« 
theinfiwon.  . 

**  Do  not  thuik  me  tf^nhlaBoae,  >  *  "V^ 
care.    1  lova  yoa  and  bonoar  yon,  aid  —^ 

«  [8as«U«,  nO.  t  p.  JU^-B^I 
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nmriUiflg  to  Ion  70s.    AdUuJ$  votw  rseom' 
numde,    I  aoo,  maiUin,  yoar,  kc 
'*  My  eompUnMiilB  to  my  dear  Min." 


« 


TO  THK  SAMS. 


(Frqm  Mrs,  PioMzCM  ColUcUon^  vol*  it  p.  SSL) 

"  lit  JaQiuuy,  1755 1. 

**  DsA&EST  MADAM, — Though  I  am  afraid 
yonr  illneu  leaves  you  little  leimre  for  the  recep- 
tion of  airy  civUiues,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  pay 
you  my  coogrutniatioiu  on  the  new  year;  and  to 
declare  my  wishes,  that  yonr  years  to  come  may 
be  many  and  happy.  In  tliis  wish  indeed  I  mclvde 
myself,  who  have  none  but  yoa  on  whom  my 
heart  repoaes;  yet  surely  I  wish  yoor  good,  even 
tfaougb  your  situation  were  such  as  should  permit 
70a  to  communicate  no  gratifications  to,  dearest 
madam,  your,  kc** 


may  die  10  thy  fiivo v»  Ihioagh  Jem 
Lord.    Amen.    I  commend.  Sec.  W.  and  H.  B  ' 
"  Transcribed  June  26.  1768'." 


i< 


TO   THV   aAMS. 


(iVom  Mrs.  Pi^szCs  CalUttioH,  iwl.  ^^  SOI) 

*'  (Janmry  3d,  1756.] 
**  DsAREST  MADAM,— Nobody  but  yon  can 
recompense  me  for  the  distress  which  I  safiered 
on  Monday  oigjikL  Having  engaged  Dr.  Lawrence 
to  let  me  know,  at  whatever  hour,  the  state  in 
which  he  left  yon;  I  concluded,  when  he  stayed 
•o  long,  that  he  stayed  to  see  ray  deoroMt  eipire. 
I  ^as  compoeiog  myself  as  1  could  to  iiear  what 
yet  I  hoped  not  to  hear,  when  his  servant  brought 
mo  word  tltut  you  were  better.  Do  you  continue 
to  grow  better?  Let  my  dear  little  Miss  inform 
xne  on  a  card.  I  would  not  have  yon  write,  lest 
it  should  hurt  yon,  and  consequently  hart  likewise, 
dearest  madam,  youn,  8ic." 

'•  TO  THE  SAMK. 

"  Thunday,  8tb  Jaooary,  1756. 

*'  HoNOUKED  MADAM, — I  beg  of  you  to  en- 
deavour to  live.  I  have  returned  your  Law; 
which,  however,  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  give 
me.  I  am  in  great  trouble;  if  you  can  write  three 
words  to  me,  be  pleased  to  do  it.  1  am  afraid  to 
^7  much,  and  cannot  say  nothing  when  my 
ceare^  is  in  danger. 

"Tile  all-merciful  God  have  mercy  on  you!  I 
am^  madam,  your,  &c.*' 

**  Mist  Boothhy  died  Friday^  January  16, 
1756;  upon  whose  death  J>r.  Johnson  composed 
the  folio  wing  prayer.  *  Prayers  and  Medita- 
tions,* he.  p.  25. 

"  Hitl  Boothhy's  deaths  January^  1756.— O 
Lofd  God,  Alniiohty  disposer  of  all  tilings,  in 
wlioM  hands  are  life  and  death,  who  givest  com- 
forU  and  takest  them  away,  I  return  thee  thanks 
for  the  good  example  of  Hill  Boothby,  whom 
thou  hast  now  taken  away;  and  implore  thy  grace 
that  I  may  improve  the  opportunity  of  inatmctiou 
which  thou  hast  afforded  me,  by  the  knowledge 
of  her  life,  and  by  the  sense  of  her  death;  that  I 
nay  consider  tlie  uncertainty  of  my  present  state, 
and  apply  myself  earnestly  to  the  duties  which 
thou  hast  set  before  me,  that,  living  in  thy  fear,  I 


[On  a  close  eianuBatMrn  of  the  ibr^oia« 
correspondence,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  penonid 
communications  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mia 
Boothby  were  very  limited,  and  that  even  during 
her  few  and  short  visits  to  London  their  intereoarBe 
was  haidly  as  fraqoeot  as  politeness  would  have 
required  from  common  acquaintances. 

The  Editor  admits  that  several  of  Miss  Boothby  *« 
letters  contain  expressions  which,  if  we  did  not 
consider  the  ages  of  the  parties  and  all  the  other 
circumstances  of  the  case,  would  sound  like  some- 
thing more  tender  than  mere  platonism;  but  the 
slight  intercourse  between  them  during  the  lady'e 
Bubseqaent  visits  to  town  seems  to  refute  that  in> 
ference. 

The  general  phraseology  of  Johnson's  notes, 
and  the  tenns  **  my  dearest  **  and  '*  my  angelt** 
seem  strange;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that 
dearest  dear,  and  similar  superlatives  of  tender- 
ness, were  usual  with  him  in  addressing  Mist 
Reynolds  and  other  ladies  for  whom  he  confesH 
edly  felt  nothing  but  friendship;  and  they  were 
addressed  to  Miss  Boothby  whra  she  was  dyings 
and  when  the  hearts  of  both  were  softened  by 
sickness  and  afflktion,  and  warmed  by  spiritual 
communication. 

As  to  the  supposed  rivalry  between  him  and 
Lord  Lyttelton  for  Miss  Boothby's  favour  (see 
ante,  p.  276),  it  must  be  either  a  total  mistake  or 
an  absurd  exaggeration.  Lord  Lyttelton  waa, 
during  the  whole  of  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  John- 
son and  Miss  Boothby,  a  married  man,  fondly 
attached  to  his  wife,  and  remarkable  for  the  punc- 
tilious propriety  of  his  moral  conduct;  and  the 
preference  shown  by  Miss  Boothby,  and  which 
is  said  to  have  rankled  in  Johnson  *s  heart,  could 
have  been  nothing  more  than  some  incident  in  a 
momtiig'  visits  when  lA>rd  Lyttelton  and  Johnson 
may  have  met  in  Cavendish-square,  (for  it  seems 
certain  that  they  never  met  in  the  country).  We 
have  seen  in  the  cases  of  Lord  Chesterfield  (vol* 
L  pp.  110 — 11,  »,)  and  of  Miss  Cotterell  (vol.  i. 
p.  104)  how  touchy  Johnson  was  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  how  ready  he  was  to  take  offence  at  any 
thing  that  looked  like  slight.  Some  preference  or 
superior  respect  shown  by  Miss  Boothby  to  Lord 
Lyttelton's  rank  and  public  station  (he  waa  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  1755)  no  doubt  offended 
tliA  sensitive  pride  of  Johnson,  and  occasioned  the 
dislike  which  he  confessed  to  Mrs.  Thrale  he  felt 
for  Lord  Lyttelton;  but  an  amorous  rivalry  between 
them  is  not  only  absurd,  but  impossible. — Ed.] 


1  (^ohasoa  throogtaoui  his  life  was  liable  to  tlie  inad- 
TsrCeocsof  uaiojr  the  date  of  the  old  year  in  the  first  days 
of  the  new  \  ood  has  evidently,  the  Editor  tliinks,  done  ao 
In  tkte  ease  1  as  U  does  not 
ill  in  Jauoary,  i756.~Eo  ] 


No.  vin. 

[Note  on  the  words  baianee  of  mifcry, 

p.  387.] 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Ralph  Churton,  Fellow  of 
Brazen-Nose  College,  Oxford,   has  ikvonred  me 

3  (Theae  tnitiala  mean,  no  donbt,  M^.  WOiiams^  wbe 
died  a  tew  nkontlis  beftwe,  and  UiU  BooUfty.— fin.) 
9  [It  i«  not  easy  to  say  why  Dr.  Johnson  marked  aev^ 

_, eral  of  hte  prayers,  as  transcribed.    Such  a  Ihct  mpsars 

m  that  Miaa  Boothby  waa  '  quite  Iromaiflrial,  but  no  dottbt  had  aomo  partiealar  s^ 

ject.— Ed.] 
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with  the  following  remarin  on  my  woik,  which 
he  is  pleased  to  say,  **  I  have  hitherto  extolled, 
and  cordially  approve.'* 

The  chief  part  of  what  I  have  to  observe  is 
eontained  in  the  following  transcript  from  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  which,  with  his  concurrence,  I  copied 
for  this  purpose;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  merit 
or  jostnen  of  the  remarks,  yon  may  he  sure  that 
being  written  to  a  most  intimate  friend,  withoat 
any  intention  that  they  ever  should  go  farther, 
they  are  the  genuine  and  andisguised  sentiments 
ef  the  writer: — 

"eihJaansry,  1W2. 

**  Last  week  I  was  reading  the  second  volume 
of '  BoswelPs  Johnson,'  with  increasing  esteem 
for  the  worthy  anther,  and  increasing  veneration 
of  the  wonderful  and  excellent  man  who  is  the 
snbject  of  it  The  writer  throws  in,  now  and 
then,  very  properly,  some  serious  religions  reflec- 
tions ;  hot  there  is  one  remark,  in  my  mind  an 
obvious  and  just  one,  which  I  think  he  has  not 
made,  that  Johnson's  '  morbid  melancholy,*  and 
constitutional  infirmities,  were  intended  by  Provi- 
dence, like  St  Paul's  thorn  in  the  flesh,  to  check 
intellectual  conceit  and  arrogance;  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  extraordinary  talents,  awake  as 
he  was  to  the  voice  of  praise,  might  otherwise 
have  generated  in  a  very  culpable  degree.  Ano- 
ther observation  strikes  me,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  same  natural  indtspositron,  and  habitual 
sickliness  ((or  he  says  he  scarcely  passed  one  day 
without  pain  after  his  twentieth  year),  he  consid- 
ered and  represented  human  life  as  a  seene  of 
much  greater  misery  than  is  generally  experienced. 
There  may  be  persons  bowed  down  with  affliction 
all  their  dnys ;  and  there  are  those,  no  doubt, 
whose  iniquities  rob  them  of  rest;  bat  neither  ca- 
lamities nor  erimes,  1  hope  and  believe,  do  so 
much  and  60  generally  abound,  as  to  justify  the 
dark  picture  of  life  which  Johnson's  imagination 
designed,  and  his  stronj^  pencil  delineated.  This 
I  am  sure,  the  colouring  is  far  too  gloomy  for  what 
I  have  experienced,  though,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
member, I  have  had  more  sickness  (I  do  not  say 
more  severe,  but  only  more  in  quantity)  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  most  people.  Bnt  then  daily  debility 
and  occasional  sickness  were  far  overbalanced  by 
intervenient  days,  and,  perhaps,  weeks  void  of 
pain,  and  overflowing  with  comfort.  So  that  in 
short,  to  return  to  the  subject,  human  life,  as  far 
as  I  can  perceive  from  experience  or  observation, 
is  not  tha,t  state  of  constant  wretchedness  which 
Johnson  always  insisted  it  was:  which  misrepre- 
sentation, for  such  it  surely  is,  his  biographer  has 
not  corrected,  I  suppose,  because,  unhappily,  he 
has  himself  a  large  portion  of  melancholy  in  his 
oonstitntioo,  and  fancied  the  portrait  a  faithful  copy 
of  life." 

The  learned  writer  then  proceeds  thus  in  his 
letter  (p  me: — 

«<  I  have  conversed  with  some  sensible  men  on 
this  subject,  who  all  seem  to  entertain  the  fljame 
sentiments  respecting  life  with  those  which  are 
expressed  or  implied  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 
It  might  be  added,  that  as  the  representation  here 
spoken  of  appeara  not  consistent  with  fact  and  ex- 
peiieoce,  so  neither  does  it  seem  to  be  countenanc- 
ed by  scrjipture.      There  is,  perhape,  no  part  of 


the  sacred  vohime  which  at  fint  nglit  pienMiM 
much  to  lend  its  nnction  to  tbeis  dafk  «od  Mih 
ponding  notions  as  the  book  orEccl«nMbHt,«1iieii 
BO  often,  and  so  emphatically,  procluitnt  the vw- 
ity  of  things  sublunary.  But  *  the  de^i^  of  tbs 
whole  book  (as  it  has  been  justly  obserred)  vuA 
to  put  OS  out  of  conceit  with  life,  bat  to  care  ocr 
vain  expectations  of  a  complete  and  perfect  hap- 
piness in  this  world:  to  convince  w,  that  there ii 
no  such  thing  to  be  found  in  mere  external  eijny* 
ments; — and  to  teach  us  to  seek  for  happiiiM  m 
the  practice  of  virtoe,  in  the  knowledge  tod  Ion 
of  God,  and  in  the  hopes  of  a  better  life.  F«r 
this  is  the  application  of  all :  Let  uf  hear,  fcc. 
xii.  18.  Not  only  his  duty,  bnt  bishippiowtM: 
For  Qod,  Sec  v.  14. — See  *  Sheriock  on  Preri' 
dence,*  p.  299. 

**  The  New  Testament  tells  w.  indeed,  od 
moat  truly,  that '  sofBcient  unto  the  dsy  iithc  evil 
thereof : '  and,  therefore,  widely  forbidi  v  to  in- 
crease our  bordeii  by  forebodings  of  M>r«B««:  tst 
I  think  it  nowhere  says,  that  even  ou  ordinary 
afflictions  are  not  consistent  with  a  rery  cmMidtf- 
able  degree  of  positive  comfort  and  AtidietiA. 
And,  accordingly,  one  whose  saffennji  as  weiln 
merits  were  conspicaoos  assures  us,  that  in  pro- 
portion *  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  sboondtd  a 
them,  so  their  conaolatk>n  also  aboowkd  by 
Christ'  2  Cor.  i.  5.  It  is  needleai  to  cite,  atis' 
deed  it  would  be  endless  even  to  refer  tn,  (In 
multitude  of  passages  in  both  Testameati  hoUir.; 
out,  in  the  strongest  language,  promises  of  tlw^ 
sings,  even  in  this  world,  to  the  faithfel  serr-itb 
of  God.  1  will  only  refer  to  St  Lake,  xm!), 
30,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  8. 

'*  Upon  the  whole,  setting  aside  iastocttaf 
great  and  lasting  bodily  pain,  of  minds  pecoiwiT 
oppressed  by  melancholy,  and  of  severe  tesipoat 
calamities,  from  which  extraordinary  case»  vf 
surely  should  not  form  our  estimate  of  the  p»^ 
tenour  and  complexion  of  life ;  exclodios  tb^ 
from  the  account,  I  am  conviooed  that  i»  "^^ 
the  gracious  constitution  of  things  which  Pm»i- 
dence  has  ordained,  as  the  declantioos  efscripisi 
and  the  actual  experience  of  individoak,  >b^' 
ize  the  sincere  Christian  to  hope  that  his  hanl>^ 
and  constant  endeavonra  to  perform  bi<  d«t, 
chequered  as  the  best  life  is  with  many  fiiiin^ 
will  be  crowned  with  a  greater  degree  of  pn^^ 
peace,  serenity,  and  comfort,  than  becooid  f» 
sonably  pennit  himself  to  expeclt  if  be  '^*'*5 
his  views  and  judged  of  life  from  tlie  opmion  d 
Dr.  Johnson,  often  and  energetically  expre***^  "* 
the  memoirs  of  him,  without  any  snipiidtf*)^ 
or  consure  by  his  iogenSoos  biognpher.  1'  ^ 
himself,  upon  reviewing  the  snbject,  shall  m  <^ 
matter  in  this  light,  he  will,  in  an  octavo  fdrtrs. 
which  is  eagerly  expected,  make  such  addicufl** 
remarks  or  corrections  as  he  shall  js<i^  ^  *  ^ 
the  impressions  which  these  discooiaginc  p>^^ 
may  leave  on  the  reader's  mind  shoiild  i|> "^ 
gree  hinder  what  otherwise  the  whole  "pir<(  **' 
energy  of  the  work  tends,  and,  I  hope,  ia«»> 
fully,  to  pmmote, — ^pure  morality  and  ti«  »»*• 
gion." 

Though  1  have,  in  some  dcigrse,  fl^bvislsdnf 
reflections  against  my  illastrious  friend's  dg* 
views  of  life,  when  eonsidenogi  in  the  esUiM 
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thliworic,  htt'*EaiDbler**«idhii'«Rafle]ai,'*I 
am  obliged  to  Mr.  Chnrton  forcomplybg  with  my 
request  of  Itis  perminion  to  insert  hk  remarks, 
being  eonscious  of  the  weight  of  what  be  judi- 
ciooi^ly  aoggests  aa  to  the  melancholy  in  my  own 
eoustitation.  His  more  pleasing  viewa  of  life, 
I  hope,  are  jost      VaUant  qwmtum  vcUere 

Mr.  Chnrton  concludes  his  letter  to  me  in  these 
words:  **  Once,  and  only  once,  I  had  tbesatisliic- 
tion  of  seeing  yovr  illnsuioas  friend;  and  as  I  feel 
•  [wrtinolar  regard  for  all  whom  ho  distingnished 
with  his  esteem  and  friendship,  so  I  derive  much 
pleasure  from  reflecting  thai  I  once  beheld, 
though  bat  Iransieothr,  near  onr  college  gate,  one 
vrhose  worka  will  for  ever  delight  and  improve 
the  workl,  who  was  a  sincere  .and  zealons  son  of 
the  cbnrch  of  England,  an  honoar  to  his  comitry, 
and  an  ornament  to  human  nature.*' 

His  letter  was  accompanied  with  a  present  from 
himself  of  his  **  Sermons  at  the  Bampton  Leo- 
tare,"  and  from  his  friend,  Dr.  Townson,  the 
venerable  rector  of  Malpas,  in  Cheshire,  of  his 
•*  Disoonraes  on  the  Gospels,'*  together  with  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  from  that  excellent 
person,  who  is  now  gone  to  receive  the  reward 
of  bis  labowB :  *'  Mr,  Boswell  is  not  only  very 
entertaining  in  his  works,  bat  they  are  so  replete 
with  moral  and  religions  sentimenti,  without  an 
inslanee,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  a  contrary  tenden- 
cy, that  I  cannot  help  having  a  great  esteem  for 
biin;  and  if  you  think  sack  a  tr&e  as  a  copy  of 
the  Discourses,  ex  dono  auf/iortt,  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  I  shoakl  be  happy  to  g^ve  bira 
this  small  testimony  of  my  regard." 

8ach  fpontaneons  testimonies  of  approbation 
IVono  such  men,  without  any  penonal  acqoaint- 
mncB  with  me,  are  tnily  valuable  and  enoonxaging. 


No.  IX. 

[CATALOOUBy  or  List  of  Designs,  referred 

to  in  p.  429.] 

•*  DiVXIf  ITY. 

*'  A  small  book  of  precepts  and  directions  for 
piety;  the  hint  taken  from  the  directions  in  Mor- 
ttm'e  exercise. 

**  PHXLOSOPRT,  RTSTOBT,  A2CD  LXTXaATURE 

IN  GENERAL. 

'*  History  of  Criticism,  as  it  relates  to  judging 

auihoufs,  from  Aristotle  to  the  present  age. 
Ao  account  of  the  rise  and  improvements  of  that 
art:  of  the  diflerant  opinbos  of  authoois,  ancient 
and  modem. 

**  Translation  of  the  History  of  Herodian. 

«•  New  editwn  of  Fairfax's  'JC^isIation  of  Taa- 
ao,  witb  notes,  glossary,  &c. 

*'  Chancer,  a  new  edition  of  him,  from  manu- 
sedpta  end  old  editions,  with  varions  readings, 
coojectores,  remarks  on  bis  kuigoage,  and  the 
cbaQges  it  had  undergone  from  the  earliest  times 
to  bis  age,  and  from  his  to  the  present;  with 
notae  explaiiatonr  of  caitoms,  flic,  and  references 
CO  Boecaee,  and  other  anthoaif,  from  whom  he 


has  borrowed,  with  an  aeeoont  of  the  libeities  he 
has  taken  in  telling  the  stories;  his  life,  and  an 
exact  etymological  gloamry. 

"  Aristotle's  Rbetorick,  a  translation  of  it  into 
English. 

*'  A  Collection  of  Letten,  translated  from  the 
modem  writera,  with  some  account  of  the  several 
aothouri. 

**  Oldham'a  Poems,  with  notes,  historical  and 
critical. 

"  Roscommon's  Poems,  with  notes. 

'*  Lives  of  the  Philosopheis,  written  with  a 
polite  air,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  divert  as  well 
as  instruct. 

**  History  of  the  Heathen  Mythology,  with  an 
explM»tion  of  the  fables,  both  allegorusal  and  his- 
torkml;  with  references  to  the  poets. 

<*  History  of  the  State  of  Venice,  in  a  eompen- 
dious  manner. 

«<  Aristotle's  Ethicka,  an  EngUab  translation  oi 
them,  with  notes. 

<*  Geographk»l  Dictionary  from  the  Frencb. 
lUtreeht]    MS. 

"Hierocles  upon  Pythagoras,  translated  into 
English,  perhaps  with  notea.  This  is  done  by 
Norris.     [Nov.  9di,  1762.]    MS. 

*'  A  book  of  Letten,  upon  all  kmds  of  sob* 
jects. 

**  Claudian,  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  cum 
noHs  variorum,  in  the  manner  of  Burman. 

**  Tally's  Tusculan  questions,  a  tranahitkm  of 
them. 

"  Tally's  De  Natorli  Deomm,  a  tranabitwn  of 
those  books. 

**  Beozo's  New  History  of  the  New  World,  to 
be  translated. 

**  Maehiavel's  History  of  Florence,  to  be  trana* 
lated. 

"  History  of  the  Revival  of  Learning  ui  Europe, 
containing  an  account  of  whatever  contribated  to 
the  restoration  of  literatnra  ;  such  aa  controvert 
sies,  printing,  the  destruction  of  the  Greek  empire, 
the  encouragement  of  great  men,  with  the  lives 
of  the  most  eminent  patrons,  and  most  eminent 
early  professoni  of  all  kinds  of  learning  in  different 
countries. 

**  A  Body  of  Chronology,  in  veise,  with  histor- 
ical notes.     [Nov.  9th,  1762.]     MS. 

<*A  Table  of  the  Spectaton,  Tatlen,  and 
Guardians,  distinguished  by  figures  into  six  degrees 
of  value,  with  notes,  giving  the  reasons  of  prefer- 
ence or  degradation. 

**  A  Collection  of  Letten  from  Englwh  an* 
thoura,  with  a  preface  giving  some  account  of 
the  writera  ;  with  reasons  for  selection,  and 
criticism  upon  styles ;  remarks  on  each  letter,  if 
needful. 

'*  A  CoUectmn  of  Proverbs  from  various  lan- 
guages.    Jan.  6th, — 63. 

*'  A  Dktionary  to  the  Common  Prayer,  in  im* 
itation  of  Calmet*s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
March— [17]62. 

*'  A  Collectkm  of  Storiea  and  Examples,  like 
those  of  Valerius  Maximus.    Jan.  10th, — [17]58. 

"  From  i£lian,  a  volume  of  select  Stories,  per- 
hapa  from  othera.    Jan.  28th, — [17]68. 

**  Collection  of  Travels,  Voyages,  Adventorea. 
and  Descriptions  of  Countries. 
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"  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Hktorf  and  Mythology. 

**  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  Polite  Literatare, 
containing  the  hirtory  of  learning,  directions  for 
editions,  commentaries,  Bcc 

**  Maxims,  CbaracterB,  and  Sentiments,  after 
the  manner  of  Broyere,  collected  out  of  ancient 
authoom,  particularly  the  Greek,  with  Apoph* 
tbegms. 

*•  Classical  MisocUanies,  Select  Translations 
from  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  anthoure. 

"  Lives  of  lUostrions  Pemns,  as  well  of  the 
active  as  the  learned,  in  imitation  of  Plotarch. 

"  Jndgment  of  the  learned  upon  English  Aa- 
thonrs. 

'*  Poetical  Dictwnary  of  the  English  tongue. 

*'  Consideratwn  npon  the  preMnt  State  of  Lon- 
don. 

"  Collection  of  Epigrams,  with  netee  and  ob- 
servations. 

"  Ohservations  on  the  English  Laagoage,  rela- 
ting to  words,  phrases,  and  modes  of  speech. 

"  Minotis,  Literarie,  Miscellaneona  Reflections, 
Criticisms,  Emendations,  Notes. 

"  History  of  the  Constitution. 

**  Comparison  of  Philosophical  and  Christian 
Morality,  by  sentences  collected  from  the  moralists 
and  fatbera. 

**  Plutarch's  Lives  in  English,  with  notes. 

«<  POKTHT  AND    WORKS  Or  UCAGINATIOIT. 

<*  Hynm  to  Ignorance. 

«*  The  Palace  of  Sioth,— a  vision. 

**  Coluthos,  to  be  translated. 

"  Prejudice, — a  poetical  essay. 

<*  The  Palace  of  Nonsense, — a  vinon.*' 

Johnson's  extraordinary  facility  of  composition, 
when  he^shook  off  his  constitutional  indolence, 
and  resolutely  sat  down  to  write,  is  admirably 
described  by  Mr.  Conrtenay,  in  his  ^*  Poetical 
Review,'*  which  I  have  several  tunes  quoted: 

'*  While  throogh  lire*s  mase  he  sent  a  piercing  view, 
His  minJ  expantflve  to  tbe  object  grew. 
Witk  vaiioiM  aiores  of  enidition  fniuglit, 
Tlie  lively  image,  the  deep^earchiog  thought, 
Slept  in  repose ;— but  when  the  moment  preaaU, 
The  bright  iiieaa  stood  at  once  confessed ; 
luataat  his  genius  sped  its  vigoroai  raya. 
And  o*er  the  lettered  world  difi\ued  a  blase. 
As  womb*d  with  Are  the  cloud  electrick  flies, 
And  calmly  o*er  th*  horison  seems  to  rise: 
Touched  by  the  pointed  steel,  the  lightning  flows, 
And  all  th'  expanse  with  rich  eflulgeuoe  glows** 

We  shall  in  vain  endeavour  to  know  with  ex- 
act precision  every  production  of  Johnson's  pen. 
He  owned  to  me  that  he  had  written  about  forty 
aermons  ;  but  as  I  underrtood  that  he  had  given 
or  sold  them  to  different  persons,  who  were  to 

S reach  them  as  their  own,  he  did  not  consider 
imself  at  liberty  to  acknowledge  them.  Would 
those  who  were  thus  aided  by  him,  wlio  are  sliil 
alive,  and  the  friends  of  those  who  are  dead,  fair- 
ly inform  the  world,  it  would  be  obligingly  grati- 
fying a  reasonable  curiosity,  to  which  there sliould, 
1  thbk,  now  be  no  objectk>n.  Two  volumes  of 
them,  published  since  hit  death,  are  soflicientiy 
ascertained,  jfnff ,  p.  124.  I  have  before  mc 
in  his  handwriting  a  fragment  of  twenty  qoaito 


leaves,  of  a  translation  into  Ea^ah  ef 
D€  Beil9  CatUinarm.     When  it  ww 
have  no  notion  ;  bet  h  seenos  ttt  have  i 
soperiour  merit  to  mark  it  as  his. 
publications  heretofore  mentioned,  I 
from  internal  evidence,  to  admit  abo  an 
the  following,  which,  notwithstnndii^    ail 
chronological  care,  escaped  me  in  the  covbi 
this  work : 

*'  Conskleratiotts  on  the  Case  of  Dr.  Tnpfu 
Sermons,"  t  pnbliriied  in  1739,  in  the  ''  Cm 
man's  Magaxme."  It  is  a  very  i^en 
of  the  right  of  abridging  an  aatfaoar*B 
out  being  heki  as  infringing  hb  property.  Tbi 
is  one  of  the  nicest  questions  in  the  Law  9f  iM^ 
erature;  and  I  cannot  help  thnsking,  that  Ihs 
indulgence  of  abridging  ■  often  iircfdingly  laja- 
riooi  to  authonra  aid  booksetlen,  and  ahenid  in 
very  few  esses  he  permitted.  At  aaj  nie,  m 
prevent  difficult  and  uaceitaiB  disonraioB,  a^d  give 
an  absdate  security  to  authonra  in  the  property  ef 
their  laboura,  no  abridgement  whatever  abonU  be 
permitted  tin  after  the  expiraUen  of  each  a 
ber  of  yean  as  tbe  legislatare  may  be 
to  fix. 

Bat,  though  it  has  been  eoifidendy 
him,  I  cannot  allow  that  he  wrote  a 
both  houses  of  paiiiament  of  a  hook 
"The  Evangelical  History  HaroMMuasd."  He 
was  no  croaker t  no  dedaimer  againrt  the  fjasij^ 
He  wonkl  not  have  written  •'  That  we  are  fr:i«a 
upon  an  age  in  which  comipcion  is  not  barely  aai- 
veiaal,  is  univemlly  confesaed.**  Nor,  **  Rjipias 
preys  on  the  publick  without  oppositioB,  and  per- 
jury betrays  it  without  inquiry.*'  Nor  weeU  hr, 
to  excite  a  speedy  reformation,  have  coajied  cp 
sneh  phantoms  of  tenver  as  these  :  *'  A  few  yvsss 
longer,  and  perhaps  all  endeavewn  wit  be  in 
vain.  We  may  be  swallowed  by  an  catlhqaake  ; 
we  may  be  delivered  to  our  enemies."  This  ii 
not  Johnsonian. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  this  dedioatiea  several 
sentences  constructed  upon  the  UHKiel  ««f  these  of 
Johnson.  But  the  imitation  of  the  fbnn,  withoeC 
the  spirit  of  his  rtyle,  has  been  so  general,  that 
this  of  itself  is  not  sufficient  evideoee.  Eren 
our  newspaper  writers  aspire  to  it.  In  an  aeceont 
of  the  funeral  of  Edwin,  the  comedisa,  in  **The 
Diary  *'  of  Nov.  9,  1799,  diet  son  ef  dm8«T  ■ 
thus  described  :  "  A  man  who  had  so  othtm 
cheered  the  sollenness  of  vacancy,  and  ov^Hnded 
the  approaches  of  sorrow.*'  And  in  **  The  D«H- 
lin  Evening  Post,*'  August  16,  1791,  there  is  the 
following  paragraph  :  <*  It  is  a  sii^lar  fskrmm- 
stances,  that  in  a  city  like  this,  contain i^  MO,OM 
people,  there  are  three  months  in  the  year  daring 
which  no  place  of  publick  amnscmeat  is  apen. 
Long  vacation  is  here  a  vacation  from  pleasvrr,  as 
well  as  business  ;  nor  is  there  any  mode  of  i 
ing  the  listlera  evenings  of  declining 
but  in  the  riots  of  a  tavern,  or  the  srapidiiy  ef  s 
coffee-hoose.*' 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  specify  cvcty 
copy  of  veraes  written  by  Johnson,  it  ben^  my 
intention  to  publish  an  aathentiek  editaan  ef  a!l 
his  poetry,  with  notes. 
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No.  X. 

£Dr.  JoBM90?i'd  portraits, — referred  to  in 

pmgt  450. 

The  note  on  Dr.  John»otC$  fortraUihcing  in- 

complete^  tkt  Editor  u  ohHged  U  Mr.  John 

Murray  y  iumor,  for  ronsiderable  tuiditiom 

to   the   iutf   which  are  distinguished  by 

brackets.^ 

!>«<«  of  Bogivirer^s  mne.      Date  of 

paiiitiiw*  «ngniviiij|. 

[prior  lo    ▲  mlniUw,  painter  unkncMmi,  which  beloiig- 

t7J8.    «d  lo  Mn.  Johnaon,  bow  in  ihe  poaieiiaion  of 

Dr.  HmtwooiL    Bee  prelkoe,  p.  viii.  n. 

Firat  eutfrared  for  ihia  ediiJioa,  aiae  «f  the  orig- 
iBtf  E.  PiiHiea  1330 

K  three-qunrlOT  ftce  lo  the  left  (in  an  oval) ; 
be  ia  dj-ewied  in  what  waa  atyled  a  aeven  story 
wig,  UKi  holUe  a  pea  up  to  liia  eye.  The  1 1  keuess 
apparently  taken  hefnm  any  of  Air  Joidiua'e  por- 
Iralia    .  No  artiai^e  name    or  date] 


(175B. 


1771). 


ITTS. 


iTJi. 


BY  8IR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

I.  Mr.  Bos\v«'irw  picture ;  eold  at  Jameo  Boa- 
well**  tale  for  aeventy  guiueu.    Dr.  Johnvon  in 
an  arm  chair.  Mated  at  a  table  with  writiug  mn- 
teriab ;  pen  in  hia  hand.] 
4UK  for  flret  edition  of  BoaweU*a  Llfo 

J.  Heath  1791 

Ditto  Bto.  for  8to.  edition  of  ditto 

J.  Balittr  1791 

[Thia  picture  haa  heen  repeatedly  engrated  for 
▼arioua  ediiiona  of  thia  work. 

IL  If 010  in  the  Marquia  of  StqffortPa  eoUee- 
thn.  Side  Ctce,  to  right,  eyea  almoat  rloaed, 
without  wig:  showing  the  nervous  haliit  to 
which  lift  wiu  addicted,  when  unemployed,  of 
moving  hia  hands  up  and  down  heXote  him,  with 
the  flngen  exteiulefl.  It  waa  of  thb  picture  that 
be  said.  **  Ii  is  uot  frimidly  to  Dand  uuwii  tu  pij^ 
tehty  the  imperfections  (if  any  man." 

Sir  Joaliua  is  said  to  have  bad  in  his  mind  thia 
attitude  and  the  alMlracted  etpression  of  Dr. 
Johnaoii**  countenance,  when  he  painted  the 
Soottis.<iyer  Tireaiaa  in  hia  large  picture  of  the 
luOuit  Hercules. 
Folio,  meixotint,  very  fine 

J.inies  Watson         1770 
tra  mesxotlnt  for  Sir  Jtishua's  worka 

S.  W.  Reynolds. 
An  etcbina  of  the  head  only,  from  a  copy  of 
this  picture  by  Oziaa  Humphrey 

Mrs.  U.  Turner.] 
lit.  Mr.  Langton*s   picture,   now  at  OunfiT. 
near  Spilaby,  Lincolnshire,  the  seat  of  Peregrine 
Maasingberd,  Esq.  Mr.  LangtonV  second  son. 
Sheet  menotiut,  very  fine 

W.  Doughty  1784 

Line,  prefixed  to  Diciionary  folio 

T.  Cook  1787 

Ditto  to  Dictionary  4to 

Ditto.  1787 

[SmJill  ditto  to  Beirs  Foeu 

Dilta  1787 

Ond  Bromley. 

For  the  Rambler,  oval,  small  siia 

John  Hall  1779 

OTtl,  ])rea.ted  to  first  ed.  of  Uvea  of  the  Poets 

T.  Trotter  1779 

4to.  prefixed  to  Dictionary 

J.  Heath  1799 

In  ttipple  Schavionetll  1809 

4to.  prefixed  to  Dictionary 

W.  Holl  1814 

A  Tery  etoellent  line  eograTing  fbr  the  Diet 
pnbtlalMNi  by  Robinson 

W.  C.  Edwards       1828 
Ditto,  smaller  Ditto  1823 

Bvo.  meiiotint  for  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua 
R^nolda  a  W.  Reynolds.] 

IV.  Mrs.  Piooi^s  picture,  now  ip  the  poue*- 
»t^n   of  Wataon  Taylor^  Enq,    Three-quarter 
fiice,  to  left,  holding  a  booh  up  to  his  eye 
la  an  oval  8va,  for  MtU'phy^B  ed.  of  his  works 

J.  Hall  1787 

Ditto  Aodinet. 

Ditto  I.  Flttler. 

Dltto»  IhM  to  the  rigbi 

Ueatb. 


Ditto,  t2mo.  fv  Cooke*a  Poati 

Granger  1799 

Prefixed  to  his  works,  1823 

W.  T.  Pry  1816 

V.  Duke  of  Doraet^s  picture  at  Knole,  now 
Lord  Plymouth's;  a  copy  of  No.  IL] 

rev  BARRY. 

AhoiU  Full  (hoe,  finlabod  only  aa  Ihr  aa  the  shonldera, 
1781.  end  copied  into  one  of  tbe  laiye  pictttres  now  in 
the  mom  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi. 
The  original  sketch  wsa  sold  at  Bany^a  sale  to 
Mr.  Mansou  for  80  fluineaa. 
Engraved  in  line  4to.  aiae 

Anker  Smith  1806 

Ditto,  8vo.  with  specimens  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
signatufo  at  difereat  periods  of  hia  life 

Audioot  1829] 

BY  OPIE. 

Tbree-querter  (hce,  to  the  left.    Engraved  In 
au  oval,  prefixed  to  Dictionary  foUo 

J.  Heath  1786 

[Do.  4to.  Davenport] 

rolio  mexiotint      C.  Townley  *  1798 

BY  NORTHCOTE. 

(Three-quarter  bee,  to  right,  holding  a  book 

I.  J.  De  Claiaaiu     1818] 

BY  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

[178S.       A  miniature.    This  portrait  did  not  please  Dr 
J.,  who  styled  it  **  Johnson's  grimly  ^UMt.*'] 

BY  MR.  ZOFFANU. 


177S. 


BY  O.  HUMPHREY. 

A  miniature. 


Data  of 

ongraving' 


Drawn  by    Engrarer^ 
name. 
[Head  in  a  small  oval 

r.  Trotter       T.  Trotter  1782J 

Profile  in  oval,  to  the  left,  without  wig 

Do.  l>o.  1784 

Whole  length,  in  the  dress  worn  by  him  on 
the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,  with  hia  stick,  folio 
Do.  Do.  1786 

[Bide>fhce,  to  right,  the  coontenaneo  haggnni, 
and  exhibiting  marks  of  decay.    This  waa  prob- 
ably tlie  last  portrait  for  which  Dr.  Johnson  sat  \ 
it  was  fliiiahed  a  short  time  before  his  death 
T.  Trotter       T.  Trotter  1798) 

fDo.  prefixed  to  HardlngHi  Shakqieare  {  draw- 
ing belongeil  to  Dr.  Farmer 

Do.  Do.  1792] 

81do.flice,  to  right 

J.  Harding  Do.  178S 

Mednllion,  profile  to  left,  with  wig,  prefixed  to 
the  Di^'tionary 

F.  Uartolotzl    Bartolonl  1715 

Ditto  Ibr  Sharpens  Johnaoniann 

Do.  G.  Murray  1820 

A  wood-eut,  on  the  title  page  of  Bhaipe'a  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  In  l  vol. 

Do.  Thompson  1890 

[A  smsll  oval,  profile  to  right 

N.  Gardiner      N.  Gardiner  1786 

8to.  profile  to  right 

P.  8.  Lambourn    P.  8.  Lambonm       1791] 
Profile  to  left,  prefixed  to  Johnaoniann 

tJuknown         J.  Taylor  17M 

For  "  Lavater^  Esaays  on  Physioffnomy,*'  ia 
which  Johnson's  countenance  is  analysea  ui 
the  principles  of  that  Ihncinil  writer. 

A  view  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  which  Dr. 
and  Mra  Johnson  are  introduced',  the  flkorea 
very  small.    See  vol.  i.  p.  96. 

Loggan.  1804 


*  Brother  of  Mr.  Townley,  of  the  Commoaa,  an  in- 
genious artist,  who  resided  some  time  at  Berlin,  and  ban 
the  honour  of  being  engraver  to  his  M^featy  the  King  of 
Prussia.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  menotintm  that  ever 
was  executed ;  and  what  render*  It  of  extraordinary 
value,  the  plate  was  destroyed  after  four  or  five  impres* 
sions  only  were  taken  oflT.  One  of  them  to  In  the  pciiee 
sion  of  Sir  William  Scott.^BoewsLL  [It  to  proUU>le 
that  these  four  or  five  were  juerely  early  impresalona 
taken  off*  from  the  same  plate,  the  dedication  to  Mr.  Boa- 
well,  which  dtotingniahes  them,  haTlnc  been  waiud  after 
they  were  printed.— J.  MnuuT,  jcii .j 
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A  whole.leiifth,  la  a  eodud  bat,  nilBMon  tha 
hands,  holilinf  a  ttick  behind  hii  back 
Not  known. 
There  U  a  whole>len|rth  flcnre  In  Cainbrldfa*li 
wo:ka,  4to.,  drawn  and  engrated  by  BeMUnd.J 

BUST  BY  NOLLEKEN8, 

[1761.  Nerer  cot  in  marble;  the  flrat  cast  from  the 
mould  la  now  the  prcnerty  or  Hon.  Agar  EUb. 
Without  the  wig)  tbr  flo>»iu(hair  which  hangs 
down  the  neck  coplid  from  a  beggar,  whom 
Mr.  Smith  atatee  to  hare  bean  called  from  the 
street  to  serre  m  model. 
After  a  drawing  from  the  ahora  Ab.  WiTell 

W.  T.  Fry  I8l5j 

STATUE  BT  BACON 

In  St.  Paar«  •,  the  flrat  monument  erer  placed 
la  that  building. 

Repeatedly  engrared. 

There  arf  b1«o  several  seals  with  his  head  ent 
on  them,  particulnrly  a  very  fine  one  by  that 
emineul  artist,  Edward  Burch,  Esq.,  R.  A.  i  la 


the  poswisBiwt  ofthe  ToaiivDr. 
[Copied  and  engraved  by 

RIchter         Richter  iw] 

Let  me  add,  as  a  proof  of  the  pspshMv  ttim 
character,  that  there  sr«  copper  >Mci'iinKt 
at  Birmingham,  with  hit  head  uaprim  tn 
them,  which  pass  correal  a*  kalfjitMe  tkera 
and  in  the  nrtghboariag  psnsof  Uac—my. 

[In  this  list  sre  enumeraini.  it  ii  Idietal,  d 
the  original  portralli  of  l)r.  iduwB,  htn  cUy 
the  mas<  remarkahU  of  the  catniTisp  taia 
from  them.  The  valBsbls  asd  kicreMtMo^- 
lection  of  Heary  Boedlcy,  fin.  is  vkKk  rj 
be  found  almost  every  pfistefkhswhirtibv 
been  pabllshed,  contains  mi«tthahM/te«^ii 
distinct  plaice,  which  have  bsea  aeesteda 
diflbreat  times. 

All  illustrated  copy  of  BmvdrftUfe,  Wkei. 
lag  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Britirii  Umtm,  a  ^ 
ditioB  to  noBieroai  rare  inprcariaai  ttfannu 
of  Dr.  JohoMB,  is  embsUUed  vkkvicai  oi  i^ 
the  booses  in  which  be  nrided  {  ussj  «(tkD 
drawn  by  Mr.  Smith  hiaiselC-J.  H6U&i,»i.i 
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No.  I. 

Recollkotiohs  of  Dr.  Johnson  by  Miss 

Reynolds. 

Mm.  Palmer's  papers  contain  two  manU' 
Bcripti^  of  Mias  Reynolds's  RecoIIec- 
tiona,  both  in  Her  own  handwritings 
nearly  the  same  in  substawie,  but  dif- 
fering a  good  deal  at  to  the  order,  and 
something  as  to  the  handling,  of  the 
wurious  topics.  Miss  Reynolds's  best 
style  weu,  as  Dr.  Johnson  himself  hinted 
to  her,  not  a  clear  one,  and  in  those  ram- 
bling ReeoUeetions  scattered  over  sepa- 
rate  sheets  of  paper,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  tautology  and  confusion,  through 
which  the  Editor  has  had  some  difficulty 
in  discovering  any  thing  like  order.  He 
has,  however^  made  an  arrangement 
which,  if  not  quite  satisfactory,  is  at  least 
inlelligtble.  These  Recollections  tell 
little  that  is  new,  but  they  confirm  and 
explain,  and  occasionally  throw  a  useftU 
light  on  some  interesting  points  of  Vr. 
Johnson's  manners  and  cnaracter:  and 
tslthough  they  have  not  the  advantage  of 
having  been  written  while  the  matters 
mere  quite  fresh  in  Miss  Reynolds's 
mind,  the  long  and  cordial  intimacy  be- 
tween her  and  Dr.  Johnson  entitles  them 
^o  as  much  confidence  as  can  be  placed  in 
Recollections. — £d. 

'*  The  firat  time  I  was  in  company  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  which  was  at  Miss  CotterePs,  I  well  re- 
member  the  flattering  notice  he  took  of  a  lady 
present,  on  her  saying  that  she  was  inclined  to 
estimate  the  morality  of  every  person  according  as 
they  liked  or  ditiliUed  Clarissa  Harlowe.  He  was 
a  great  admirer  of  Richarddon^s  works  in  general, 
but  of  Clarissa  be  always  spoke  with  the  highest 
enthosiastic  praise.  He  nsed  to  say  that  it  was 
tho  fim  book  in  the  world  for  the  knowledge  it 
displays  of  the  homan  heart '. 

«'  Yet  of  the  author  I  never  heard  him  speak 
Ycrifih  any  degree  of  cordiality,  bat  rather  as  if  im- 
preflsed  with  some  canse  of  isaentment  against 
bim;  and  this  has  been  imputed  to  something  of 
jealonsy,  not  to  say  envy,  on  account  of  Richard- 
son *s  having  engrossed  the  attentions  and  afiec- 
tionate  assiduities  of  several  very  ingenious  literary 
li&dies,  whom  be  osed  tu  call  his  adopted  dangh- 
teis*  and  for  wliom  Dr.  Johnson  had  conceiv^  a 

a  [Bfr.  Gwft(Un*s  eopy  of  these  ReeolUctions  aeema  to 
Issve  been  extracted  axui  abridged  (torn  tbe  orifiuab  by 
•ootbor  hand.— Ed.  ) 

anit,  vol.  i.  p.  S43.— Ed.: 


paternal  affection  (particularly  for  two  of  them, 
Miss  Carter  and  Miss  Mulso,  now  Mrs.  Chapone), 
previous  to  their  acquaintance  with  Richardson, 
and  it  was  said  that  he  thought  himself  neglected 
by  them  on  his  account 

**  Dr.  Johnson  set  a  higher  value  upon  female 
friendHhip  than  perhaps  most  men  ',  which  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  was  not  a  little  enhanced 
by  his  acquaintance  with  those  ladies,  if  it  was 
not  originally  derived  from  them.  To  their  so- 
ciety, doubtless,  Rkihardson  owed  that  delicacy 
of  sentiment,  that  feminine  excellence,  as  I  may 
say,  that  so  peculiarly  distinguishes  his  writings 
from  those  of  his  own  sex  in  general,  how  high 
soever  they  may  soar  above  the  other  in  the  more 
dignified  paths  of  literature,  in  scientific  investiga- 
tions, and  abstruse  inquiries. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  repeat,  with  very  appa- 
rent delight,  some  lines  of  a  poem  written  by  Miss 
Mnlso: 

*  Bajt  Stella,  what  is  love,  whose  cmel  oower 

Robs  virtue  of  cnntenl,  and  vouih  ofjoy  ? 
What  nymph  or  ffoddeas,  In  what  flitol  hour, 

Produced  to  lisnt  the  miflchier-making  boy  f 
Some  my,  by  Idlenen  and  Pleasure  br«I, 

The  smiling  babe  on  beds  of  roses  lay :  ' 

tlMre  with  soft  honey'd  dews  by  Fancy  ftd, 

His  infiot  beauties  open'd  ou  the  day  ^  * 

"  Dr.  Johnson  had  an  uncommon  retentive 
memory  for  every  thing  that  appeared  to  hiin 
worthy  of  observation.  Whatever  he  met  with 
in  reading,  particularly  poetry,  I  believek.he  seldom 
required  a  revisal  to  be  able  to  repeat  verbatim. 
If  not  literally  so,  his  deviations  were  generally 
improvements.  This  was  the  case,  in  some  re- 
spects, in  Shenstone's  poem  of  the  ■  Inn,'  which 
I  learned  from  hearing  Dr.  Johnson  repeat  it;  and 
I  was  surprised,  on  seeing  it  lately  amoQg  the 
authonr's  works  for  the  first  time,  to  find  it  eo  dif^ 
ferent.  One  stanza  he  seems  to  have  extempo- 
rized himself: 

*  And  once  again  I  tkapt  my  way 

Through  rain^  through  thine^ through  thick  and  thin. 
Secure  to  meett  at  clote  of  day 

A  kind  reception  at  an  inn.* 

"  He  always  read  amazingly  quick,  glancing 

3  ["  In  his  conversation  with  ladies,  he  had  such  a  fe- 
licity as  would  put  vulgar  gallantry  out  of  countenance. 
Of  the  female  mind  he  conceived  a  higher  opinion  than 
many  men,  and,  though  he  wot  never  tunpeetodi^  a 
blamable  intimacy  untk  any  inditridutU  of  them  (see 
onle,  p.  433,  had  a  great  esteem  for  the  sex.  The  defect 
in  hb  powers  of  sight  rendered  him  totally  insensible  to 
the  charms  of  beauty  •,  but  he  knew  that  beauty  was  iha 
attribute  of  the  lex,  and  treated  all  women  with  such  au 
equable  complacency  as  flattored  every  one  iuto  a  l>elief 
that  she  hsd  her  share  of  that  or  some  more  valuable  en 
dowment  In  his  diacounes  with  them  bis  compliments, 
had  ever  a  neat  and  elegant  turn :  they  were  never  dh 
rect,  but  always  implied  the  merit  they  were  intended  to 
attest**— ^aicittfi«*«  I4fe,  p.  309.— Eo.] 

*  [Johnson  paid  the  first  of  those  stancas  the  great  and 
undeserved  compliment  of  quoting  it  in  his  Diciinuary. 
under  the  word  *'  QuAvaiiTi.**— Ei)  \ 
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lui  eye  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  in 
an  instant  If  be  made  any  paose,  it  was  a  com- 
pliment to  the  work;  and  after  seeaawing '  over  it 
a  few  minates,  generally  repented  the  paasagc, 
especially  if  it  was  poetry. 

••  One  day,  on  taking  up  Pope's  •  Essay  on 
Man,'  a  particular  passage  seemed  more  than 
ordinary  to  engage  his  attention;  so  much  so  in- 
deed that,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  after  he  had 
left  the  book  and  the  seat  in  which  he  was  sittbg, 
he  returned  to  revise  it,  turning  over  the  pages 
with  anxiety  to  find  it,  and  then  repeated, 

•  PaarioDs,  though  Mlllsh,  if  their  means  be  lUr, 
Lltft  auder  ReMoo,  and  deienre  her  care: 
Thoie  thai,  imperted,  court  a  nobler  aim, 
E&alt  their  kind,  and  take  some  virtue^a  name.* 

Epia.  ii.  ▼.  96. 

His  task,  probably,  was  the  whole  paragraph,  but 
these  lines  only  were  audible. 

**  He  seemed  much  to  delight  in  reciting  veraes, 
particularly  from  Pope.  Aoiong  the  many  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  recite,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  *  Dnnciad;*  and  his  Epistle  to  Jer- 
vas,  seemed  to  claim  his  highest  admiration. 

*  Led  by  some  rale  that  fuides,  bat  not  constraiua, 
And  finished  more  through  happlnese  than  palne*,* 

be  used  to  remark,  was  a  onion  that  constituted 
the  ultimate  degree  of  excellence  in  the  fine  arts. 
"  Two  lines  also  from  Pope*s  *  Universal 
Prayer  *  I  have  heard  him  quote,  in  very  serious 
conversation,  as  his  theological  creed: 

*  And  binding  Nature  Ibst  in  fhte, 
Left  firee  the  human  will.* 

**  Some  lines  also  he  used  to  repeat  in  his  best 
manner,  written  in  memory  of  Bishop  Boulter ', 
which  I  believe  are  not  much  known. 

*  Some  write  their  wrongs  in  maible }  he,  more  Jost, 
Stoop'd  down  serene  and  wrote  them  in  the  dust } 
Trod  ander  foot,  the  sport  of  everv  wind, 
Swept  from  the  earth,  and  blotted  from  his  mind. 
Thi»re,  secret  in  the  grave,  he  bad  them  lie. 
And  grieved  they  could  not  'scape  the  Almighty's  eye.' 

'*  A  lady  who  had  learnt  them  from  Dr.  John- 
eon  thought  she  had  made  a  mistake,  or  had  for- 
got some  words,  as  she  could  not  make  out  a 
refereoee  to  there,  and  mentioned  it  to  him.  *  No,  * 
he  sakl,  '  she  had  not;*  and  after  seesawing  a  few 
minutes,  said  something  that  indicated  surprise, 
that  he  should  not  have  made  the  same  remark 
before. 

**  Some  time  after,  he  told  the  lady  that  these 
lines  were  inserted  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Dic- 
tionary, imder  the  word  sport  *. 

*'  Of  Goldsmith's  Traveller  he  used  to  speak  in 
terms  of  the  highest  commendation.  A  lady  *  I 
remember,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr. 
Johnson  read  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  on 

1  [A  lady  said  pleasantly  of  Dr.  Johnson's  strange 
movement,  or  osclllntlon  while  reading,  that  "his  head 
9wunf  aecondtJ'—Miu  Hmokins*»  Memotra.  vol.  U.  p. 
216.-.ED.] 

*  Epistle  to  Jervas.— Miss  Sbtnolds. 

9  [By  Dr.  Bladden.  See  anie^  v.  I.  p.  137.— Eo.] 
4  [They  are  so.  We  see  in  this  case,  and  that  of  Miss 
Mulso  {anUy  p.  491),  that  Dr.  Johnson's  personal  partial- 
ities induced  him  to  quote  in  his  Dictionary  authours  who 
"  had  no  business  there."  Bee  onfe,  v.  i.  p.  137,  the  mo* 
liva  of  his  gratitude  to  Madden.— Ed.  I 
»  [Miss  Reynolds  ber«etf.— Eo.] 


its  fint  eomm  ont,  to  testify  her  idniniM  of  ib 
exclaimed,  <  I  never  more  ifaall  tlmk  Dr.  GsU- 
smith  ugly.'  In  having  tfaooght se,  hsmrm,  ih* 
was  by  no  means  singnlar;  an  iulsaeeorvhk^ 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  oientkm,  beessM  it  i^ 
volves  a  remarkable  one  of  Dr.  Johaos*a  mtf 
wit:  for  thb  lady,  one  evening  being  is  a  b^ 
party,  was  called  upon  after  npper  for  bcr  tMS, 
and  seeming  embarrassed,  she  wss  dend  m  {in 
the  ugliest  man  she  knew;  snd  she  isuDsdiriilT 
nam<^  Dr.  Goldsmith,  on  which  iledT*oe  ik 
other  side  of  the  table  rose  up  and  leKoed  uxm 
to  shake  hands  with  her,  ezprennng  mom  im 
of  being  better  acquainted  with  ber,  it  beiag  ibi 
first  time  they  had  met;  on  which  Or.  Mam 
sakl,  *  Thus  the  ancients,  on  the  cooncvfooi 
of  their  frieodshipSy  used  to  acrifice  t  beert  be- 
twixt them.' 

"  Sir  Joshua,  I  have  often  thoi^,  amrpte 
a  more  strikini^  proof  of  his  exe^eaee  is  penal- 
painting,  than  m  giving  dignity  lo  Dr.  qAs^'% 
countenance,  and  yet  piesenii^  a  Mme^iikon 
But  he  draw  after  his  nind,  or  ntber  ha  g»u. 
if  I  may  be  allowed  ta  make  ihst  datiaeiioi, 
assimilating  the  one  with  hk  ooawBtiM,  tki 
other  with  his  works. 

"  Dr.  Goldsmith's  castof  ooBntcBueCiis^a- 
deed  his  whole  figure  from  bead  to  (sol,iDfRai^ 
every  one  at  firet  sight  with  an  ideaef  kik«|i 
low  mechanic^particulariy,  I  believe,  ijooncf 
man  tailor.  A  little  concurring  inetuet  of  (b  1 
well  remember.  One  day  at  Sir  Jeihm  Eer- 
nolds's,  m  company  with  some  geirtkiM  ^ 
ladies,  he  was  relating  with  great  indigBatiA  u 
insult  he  had  just  received  from  eomc  ^^ 
man  he  had  accidentally  met  (I  think  tt  a  oA^ 
house).  *  The  fellow,'  he  said,  *  look  ne  k  a 
tailor!'  on  which  all  the  partv  either  ha(W 
aloud  or  showed  they  supprsaBed  a  ke^ 

**  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  have  oneh  nan 
kindness  for  Goldsmith,  than  GokhmHh  Mk 
him.  He  always  appeared  to  be  OTcnet^^ 
Johnson,  particularly  when  in  enopsar  «A 
people  of  any  consequence,  alway^  at  if  iapn^ 
with  some  fear  of  dii^giace,  and  indeed  ^  ^ 
might  I  have  been  witneae  to  msaj  oierti^ 
twos  he  has  soffbred  in  Dr.  Johnaoa'i  to»P^ 
one  day  in  particular,  at  Sir  Joebsi**  ^^  * 
gentleman  to  whom  be  was  talking  hiebe^^ 
ped  him,  in  the  midst  of  hkdiscottias,  with' li^ 

hush!  Dr.  Jobnwn  is  going  to  say  asmHknt'. 

*'  At  another  time,  a  gentleman  who  »*<'' 
ting  between  Dr.  Johnmn  and  Dr.  CoU00j 
and  with  whom  be  bad  been  diapstof ,  fv*^ 
to  another,  loud  enough  for  Getdamiib  »^ 
him,  <  That  he  had  a  fine  tine  of  it,  b^*** 
Ursa  mmor  and  Una  minor  "^ !  * 

«<  Mr.  Baietti  used  to  lemarit  (widi  a  tTik> 
that  Dr.  Johnson  always  talked  bk  bert  u  ik  -a- 
dies.    But  indeed  that  was  bk  geneni  pn^"*^ 

a  Mrs.  Cbolmondely — Miss  Rsvjioi.p«<  ^_ 
f  [The  Editor  hiu  preservMl  this  spedoKa,  »*J^ 
instunce  of  the  easy  fabrication  of  wbst  srt  *'*' T^ 
dotes,  and  of  how  litUr  evon  the  bcti  m>^(^^/ 
relied  on  in  uaeb  matters.  The  rrtl  •»«*''  **  j 
Doctor  Jtfq/or  and  Do<tOT  Mtnm  'v*  ^'.  "  ^ 
3431,  by  no  means  so  happy  as  the  W**'*J' Jfi^ 
Utie  of  Ur»a  Major  was  applied  to  Jotaa*  'Jr.   .j 


Auchinlech  (onre,p.  4S9}."  From  timt  »«•  ^.^. 
pleasant  Ikllaey  quoted  by  Ml»  BfyseMt  «Mae«« 
compounded. — Eu.] 
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all  who  woqM  fomiah  him  with  a  rabject  worthy 
nf  his  diflcoision  ;  for,  what  was  very  singular  in 
him  I  he  would  rarely,  if  ever,  begin  any  sabject 
hiinaelf,  but  would  sit  silent  *  till  something  was 
particularly  addressed  to  him,  and  if  that  happen- 
ed to  lead  to  any  scientific  or  moral  inquiry,  his 
benevolence,  I  believe,  more  immediately  incited 
him  to  expatiate  on  it  for  the  edification  of  the 
i^ornot  than  for  aoy  other  motive  whatever. 

*'  One  day,  on  a  lady's  telling  him  that  she  had 
read  Pameirs  *  Hermit '  with  dissatisfaction,  for 
she  conld  not  help  thinking  that  thieves  and  mur- 
derecs,  who  were  soch  immediate  ministeis  from 
beaveo  of  gpod  to  man,  did  not  deserve  such 
paoishmeots  as  our  laws  inflict.  Dr.  Johnson  spoke 
such  an  eloquent  oration,  so  deeply  philosophical, 
OS  indeed  aflbrded  a  most  striking  instance  of  the 
truth  of  0aretti*s  observation,  but  of  which,  to  my 
groat  legret,  I  can  give  no  corroborating  proof, 
tiiy  memory  furoisC^g  me  with  nothing  more 
than  barely  the  general  tendency  of  his  arguments, 
which  was  to  prove,  that  though  it  might  be  said 
that  wicked  men,  as  well  as  the  good,  were  min- 
isters of  God,  because  in  the  moral  sphere  the 
good  we  enjoy  and  the  evil  we  suffer  are  admin- 
utered  to  us  by  man,  yet,  as  infinite  goodness 
could  not  innpire  or  influence  man  to  act  wicked- 
ly, but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  divine  proper- 
ty to  produce  good  out  of  evil,  and  as  man  was 
endowed  with  free-will  to  act,  or  to  refrain  from 
•ctiog  wickedly,  with  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  with  conscience  to  admonish  and  to  direct 
him  to  ciwose  the  one  and  to  reject  the  other,  he 
was,  therefore,  as  criniinal  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  of  man,  and  as  deserving  punishment  for  his 
evil  deed?,  aa  if  no  good  had  resulted  from  them. 

**  And  yet,  thouch,  to  the  best  of  my  rengem- 
braoee,  thii  was  the  substance  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
diecourse  in  answer  to  the  lady's  observation,  I 
am  rather  apprehensive  that  in  some  respects  it 
may  be  thought  inconsistent  with  his  general  as- 
eertions,  that  man  was  by  nature  much  more  in- 
clined to  evil  than  to  good.  But  it  would  ill  be- 
come me  to  expatiate  on  such  a  subject. 

*'  Yet  what  can  be  said  to  reconcile  his  opinion 
of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  heart  to  evil 
with  his  own  zealous  virtuous  propensions  ?  No- 
tbifig  perhaps,  at  leost  by  roe,  but  that  this  opin- 
ion, I  believe,  was  founded  upon  religious  princi- 
ple* relating  to  original  sin;  and  I  well  remember 
that,  when  disputing  with  a  person  on  this  subject, 
who  thought  that  nature,  reason,  and  virtue  were 
the  constituent  principles  of  humanity,  he  would 
aay, '  Nay,  nay,  if  man  is  by  nature  prompted  to 
act  virtuously,  all  the  divine  precepts  of  the  go»- 
peJ,  all  its  denunciations,  all  the  laws  enacted  by 
man  to  restrain  man  from  evil,  had  been  needless.' 

'*  It  is  certain  that  he  would  scarcely  allow  any 
one  to  feel  much  for  the  distresses  of  otheis;  or 
whatever  he  thought  they  might  feel,  he  was  very 
apt  to  impute  to  causes  that  did  no  honour  to  hu- 
man nature.  Indeed  I  thought  him  rather  too 
ibod  of  Rochefoucault  maxims. 

'*  The  very  strict  watch  be  apparently  kept 
orer  bis  mind  seems  to  correspond  with  his  tho- 
rough conviction  of  nature's  evil  propensions;  but 
K  might  be  at  likely  in  consequence  of  his  dread 
of  thwe  peculiar  ones,  whatever  they  were,  which 

*  [See  »Ut,  vol.  1.  p.  345 — Ed.] 


attended,  or  rather  constituted  his  mental  malady, 
which,  I  have  observed,  might  probably  have  in- 
cited him  so  often  to  pray;  and  I  impute  it  to  the 
same  cause,  that  he  so  frequently,  with  great  ear- 
nestness, desired  his  intimate  acquaintance  to  pray 
for  him,  apparently  on  very  alight  occasions  of 
corporeal  disorder. 

[Here  followed  an  expression  of  surprise  at  his 
having  desired  a  prayer  from  Dr.  Dodd,  and  ler- 
eral  particulan  of  that  story,  already  amply  told 
ante,  pp.  104  et  seq.,  and  118.] 

"  And  another  axiom  of  his,  of  the  same  ten- 
dency, was,  that  the  pains  and  miseries  incident 
to  human  life  far  outweighed  its  happiness  and 
good.     [Vol.  i.  p.  621  •.] 

**  But  indeed  much  may  be  said  in  Dr.  John- 
son's justification,  supposing  this  notion  should 
not  meet  with  universal  approbation,  having,  it  is 
probable,  imbibed  them  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  when  under  the  pressure  of  adverse  fortune, 
and  in  every  period  of  it  under  the  still  heavier 
pressure  and  more  adverse  influence  of  Nature 
herself;  for  I  have  often  heard  him  lament  that 
he  inherited  from  his  father  a  morbid  dispositioD 
both  of  body  and  of  mind — an  oppretaive  mel- 
ancholy, which  robbed  him  of  the  common  ef^ 
joyments  of  life  ^. 

"  Indeed  he  seemed  to  struggle  almost  ineea- 
santly  with  some  mental  evil,  and  often  by  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  and  the  motion  6f 
his  lips  appeared  to  be  offering  up  some  ejacula- 
tion to  Heaven  to  remove  it  But  in  Lent,  or 
near  the  approach  of  any  great  festival,  he  would 
generally  retire  from  the  company  to  a  comer  of 
the  room,  but  most  commonly  behind  a  window- 
curtain,  to  pray,  and  with  such  eneigy,  and  in  so 
loud  a  whisper,  that  every  word  was  heard  die- 
tinctly,  particularly  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  with  which  he  constantly  con- 
cluded his  devotions.  Sometimes  some  words 
would  emphatically  escape  him  in  his  usual  tone 
of  voice*. 

**  At  these  holy  seasons  he  secluded  himself 
more  from  society  than  at  other  times,  at  least 
from  general  and  mixed  society  ;  and  on  a  gen- 
tleman's sending  him  an  invitation  to  dinner  on 
Easter  Eve  he  was  highly  offended,  and  expieai- 
ed  himself  so  in  his  answer. 

"  Probably  his  studious  attention  to  the  secret 
workings  of  his  peculiar  mental  infirmity,  to- 
gether with  his  experience  of  divine  assistance  co- 
operating with  his  reasoning  faculties,  to  repel 
its  force,  may  have  proved  in  the  highest  degree 
conducive  to  the  exaltation  of  his  piety,  and  the 
pre-eminence  of  his  wisdom.  And  I  think  it 
equally  probable,  that  all  his  natural  defects  were 
conducive  to  that  end;  for  being  so  peculiarly  de- 
barred from  the  enjoyment  of  those  amusements 
which  the  eye  and  the  ear  aflTord,  doubtless  he 
sought  more  assiduously  for  those  gratifications 
which  scientific  puxiuits  or  philosophic  meditation 
bestow. 

2  [Where  pamafea  flrom  these  "  Recollections "  have 
been  introduced  in  the  text  of  the  preceding  volume, 
these  marlu  refer  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  Im 
found. — Ed.] 

3  [This  la<t  paragraph  was  originally  written,  **  tfiri- 
flfing  melancholy^  which  he  was  tometimeM  amtrehenaiva 
bordered  on  inaanityJ*  This  Miss  Reynolds  softened 
into  the  remark  as  it  atanda  above. — Ed.] 

4  [See  mnte,  vol.  1.  p.  333.~Ed.] 
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'*  These  defeoti  sofficiently  account  for  his  in- 
nemtibility  of  the  charms  of  music  and  of  painting, 
heing  utterly  incapable  of  receiving  any  delight 
from  the  one  or  the  other,  particularly  from 
painting,  his  sight  being  more  deficient  than  his 
hearing. 

**  Of  the  superficies  of  the  fine  arts,  or  visible 
objects  of  taste,  he  could  have  had  but  an  imper- 
lect  idea  ;  but  as  to  the  invisible  principles  of  a 
natural  good  taste,  doubtless  he  waa  possessed  of 
these  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  and  I  should 
have  thought  it  a  strange  inconsistency  indeed  in 
his  character,  had  he  really  wanted  a  taste  for 
music  ;  but  as  a  proof  that  he  did  not,  I  think  I 
had  need  only  mention,  that  he  was  remarkably 
fond  of  Dr.  Bumey's  History  of  Music',  and  that 
he  said  it  showed  that  the  authour  understood  the 
philosophy  of  music  better  than  any  man  that  ever 
wrote  on  that  subject. 

"  It  is  certain  that,  when  in  the  company  of 
eonnoimenrs,  whose  conversation  has  turned  chief- 
ly upon  the  merits  of  the  attractive  charms  of 
painting,  perhaps  of  pictures  that  were  immedi- 
ataly  under  their  inspection.  Dr.  Johnson,  I  have 
thought*  used  to  appear  as  if  conscious  of  his  un- 
becoming situation,  or  rather,  I  might  say,  suspi- 
eious  tliat  it  was  an  unbecoming  situation. 

"  But  it  was  observable,  that  he  rather  avoided 
the  discovery  of  it,  for  when  asked  liis  opinion  of 
the  likeneas  of  any  portrait  of  a  friend,  he  has 
generally  evaded  the  question,  and  if  obliged  to 
ozamine  it,  he  has  held  the  picture  most  ridiculous- 
JT,  quite  close  to  his  eye,  just  as  he  held  his  book. 
But  he  was  so  unwilling  to  expose  that  defect, 
that  he  was  much  displeased  with  Sir  Joshua,  I 
remember,  for  drawing  him  with  bis  book  held 
in  that  manner,  which,  I  believe,  was  the  cause 
of  that  picture  being  leA  unfinished  *. 

"  On  every  occasion  that  had  the  least  tenden- 
cy to  depreciate  religion  or  morality,  he  totally 
disregarded  all  forms  or  rules  of  good-breeding,  as 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  slightest  consideration. 

"  But  it  must  be  confes^d  that  he  sometimes 
■ufiered  this  noble  principle  to  transgress  its  due 
bounds,  and  to  extend  even  to  those  who  were 
any  ways  connected  with  the  person  who  had  of- 
fended him. 

**  His  treatment  of  Mr.  Israel  Wilkes  [related 
ante,  p.  72,]  was  mild  in  comparison  of  what  a 
gentleman '  met  with  from  him  one  day  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  a  barrister-at-law  and  a  man 
of  fashion,  who,  on  discoureing  with  Dr.  (then 
Mr.)  Johnson  on  the  laws  and  government  of  dif- 
ferent nations  (I  remember  particularly  those  of 
Venice),  and  happening  to  speak  of  them  in  terms 
of  high  approbation  :  *  Yes,  sir,'  says  Johnson, 
<  all  republuan  rascals  think  as  you  do. '  -How  the 
conversation  ended  I  have  forgot,  it  was  so  many 
years  ago  ;  but  that  he  made  no  apology  to  the 
gentleman  I  am  very  sure,  nor  to  any  person  pres- 
ent, fur  such  an  outrage  against  society. 

^  TMUs  Reynolds  will  hardly  convince  any  one  that 
Dr.  JohiMoD  was  fond  of  music  by  proving  that  he  was 
fond  of  his  friend  Dr.  Bumey*8  History  of  Music.  Tlie 
truth  is,  he  held  both  painting  and  music  in  great  con- 
tempt, becanse  his  organs  afforded  him  no  adequate  per- 
ception of  either Ed.] 

'  [This  however,  or  a  similar  picture,  was  finished  and 
engraved  as  the  froniispieoe  of  Murphy's  edition  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  works.— En.) 

*  ?te.  Elliott — MiMs  RcTNOf.Ds. 
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**  Of  latter  yean  he  grew  maeh  more  eovpia- 
ionable,  and  I  have  beard  him  ny,  thit  be  kanr 
himself  to  be  so.  '  In  my  josngtr  din,'  hi 
would  say,  <  it  is  true  I  was  roach  iociiiwdtoinai 
mankind  with  asperity  and  contempt ;  botl  M 
it  answered  no  good  end.  1  tbongltt  it  vt'm  tai 
better  to  take  the  world  as  it  goes.  Baida,iit 
have  advanced  in  life  I  have  bid  mere  ram  % 
be  satisfied  with  it  Mankind  have  tretied  m 
with  more  kindnea,  and  of  coons  I  hire  moit 
kindness  for  them.' 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  his  lifc,  indesd,  )m  oh 
cumstauces  were  very  differeot  from  wliit  tkij 
were  in  the  beginning.  Before  he  hid  tbi  p» 
sion,  he  literally  dresied  like  a  begpr*;a4 
from  what  I  have  been  told,  be  as  lilenliy  lirel 
as  such  ;  at  least  as  to  comtrOD  cosrisiaeei 
in  his  apartments,  wanting  even  a  dair  io 
sit  on,  particularly  in  bis  stody,  where i  |etfl»' 
man  who  frequently  visited  him  wktkl  wiiUig  bs 
Idlen  constantly  found  him  at  his  deik,  nttiBgoi 
one  with  three  legs  ;  and  on  rising  frem  it,  be  r»> 
marked  that  Dr.  Johnson  never  fotvot  ib  drftd, 
hot  would  either  hold  it  in  bis  hud  or  phn  « 
with  great  composare  agaioslsoroeHfpoitiUl^ 
no  notice  of  its  imperfectwn  to  his  visitor.  WlMb- 
er  the  visitor  sat  on  chair,  or  oo  a  pile  of  ibl»'« 
or  how  he  sat,  I  never  remember  la  hare  bis 
told. 

'<  It  wai  remarkable  in  Dr.  JohaHW,  tht  m 
eitemal  circumstances  ever  promised  }m  to 
make  any  apology,  or  to  seem  even  weaMstf^ 
existence.  Whether  this  was  the  eflect  of  ^ 
sophick  pride,  or  of  some  partial  notion  of  kk«» 
specting  high  breeding,  is  doobtfol.  titnnp  ■ 
it  may  appear,  he  scrupled  not  to  boart,  tiat'M 
man  knew  the  rales  of  true  poIiteneM  beOstei 
himself;  *  and,  stranger  still,  <  that  do  mil  ■>" 
attentively  practised  them.' 

*<He  particulariy  piqued  himself  opoa  bis  u* 
observance  of  ceremouions  punctilios  toiraidi  h- 
dies.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  *^  ^ 
never  suffering  any  lady  to  walk  from  his  bi« 
to  her  carriage,  throngft  Bolt-comt,  nnsOMd^^ 
himself  to  hand  her  bto  it  (at  least  1  htn  wf^ 
to  suppose  it  to  be  his  general  caSUtOt  ^  ^ 
constant  performance  of  it  to  those  vith  wbtf 
he  was  the  most  intimately  acquaioied) ;  »^ " 
any  obstacle  prevented  it  fiom  driving  of,  ^ 
he  would  stand  by  the  door  of  it,  sMistb^* 
mob  around  him;  indeed,  they  vfvM  bq*  ° 
gather  the  moment  he  appeansd  baodiog  ibi  ^ 
down  the  steps  into  Fleet-street  Bot  to  dffi^ 
his  appearance-ahis  important  Ml— tint  "^ 
cannot  be  described;  and  his  nioniiag  ^*^^^ 
would  excite  the  atmoet  aatonishnaat  it  b?*^ 

*  [See  po»t.  In  Miss  BawUnsli  AaaodoMi.  W«  >^ 
ent  his  appearance  waa  after  the  pewton.— S^I     .^ 

»  I''  He  had  a  large  hot  not  a  0fitadtd  ltoar>  ^ 
5000  volumes.  Many  attthouia,  not  in  h«tfli(?  "*^  *  . 
presented  him  with  their  works.  Bot  ha  ■a<f  ^ 
contain  half  his  books.  He  puumti  the  t^'V;* 
longed  to  the  Ciceronian  Dr.  Kiaf  of  (Hftrik  «*■*  •" 
given  him  by  his  Mead  Vanaitiart.  U  tttm*  w  ^ 
poees  of  reading  and  writtnff,  by  nighi  er  by  "  >  '"^ 
as  valii^le  in  all  respects  «s  the  dialr  af  m^^  *'  , 


Uneated  in  the  preftce  to  Hoole*s  Ilfcsn)  cn^^' 
that  poet.  Since  the  rooodlog  of  thto  potai  &>]*^  ^ 
i»  brought  that  this  Utarary  chair  is  pun^'*  VL 
Hoole.  ReUcks  are  venerable  thtat^  md  a^.«**?^. 
be  worshipped.  On  the  ivadtfig-riMtf  of  mf  *^ 
Onslow,  a  part  of  this  bbtorical  aftetc*  «w  "^*'* 
Ti'sas— Ed.] 
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•r,  that  B  man  in  his  aenam  could  think  of  step- 
ping ontside  his  door  in  them,  or  even  to  be  seen 
at  home!  Sometimes  he  exhibited  himself  at  the 
distance  of  eight  or  ten  doon  from  Bolt-conrt,  to 

Set  at  the  carriage,  to  the  no  small  diveraion  of 
le  popalace  *.  And  I  am  certain  that,  to  those 
who  love  laoghing,  a  description  of  his  dress  from 
bead  to  foot  would  be  highly  acceptable,  and  in 
general  I  believe  be  thought  the  most  curious  part 
of  my  book;  but  I  forbear,  out  of  respect  to  his 
memory,  to  give  more  than  this  slight  intimation 
of  it;  for,  havuig  written  a  minute  description  of 
his  figure*  fi'om  his  wig  to  his  slippers,  a  thought 
occurred  that  it  might  probably  excite  some  per- 
son to  delineate  it,  and  I  might  have  the  mortifi- 
cation to  see  it  hung  up  at  a  printshop  as  the 
peatest  curiosity  ever  exhibited. 

"  His  best  dress  was,  in  his  early  times,  so  very 
mean,  that  one  afternoon,  as  he  was  followbg 
•ome  ladies  up  stairs,  on  a  visit  to  a  lady  of  fash- 
ion (Miss  Cotterel'),  the  servant,  not  knowing 
him,  suddenly  seized  him  by  the  shoulder,  and 
oxclaimed,  *  Where  are  you  going  ? '  striving  at 
the  nme  time  to  drag  him  back  ;  but  a  gentle- 
man '  who  was  a  few  steps  behind  prevented  her 
fiom  doing  or  saying  more,   and  Mr.  Johnson 

Sowled  aU  the  way  up  stairs,  as  well  he  might, 
e  seemed  much  chagrined  and  discomposed. 
Unluckily,  whilst  in  this  humour,  a  lady  of  high 
rank^  happening  to  call  upon  Miss  Cotterel,  he 
was  most  violently  offended  with  her  for  not  in- 
troducing him  to  her  ladyship,  and  still  more  so 
fot  her  seeming  to  show  more  attention  to  her 
than  to  him.  After  sitting  some  time  silent,  med- 
itating how  to  dawn  Miss  Cotterel,  he  addressed 
biflisdf  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  sat  next  him,  and, 
ailer  a  few  introductory  words,  with  a  loud  voice 
said,  *  I  wonder  which  of  us  two  could  get  most 
xnoney  at  his  trade  in  one  week,  were  we  to  work 
bard  at  it  from  morning  till  night.'  I  do  n't  re- 
member the  answer  ;  but  I  know  that  the  lady, 
rising  soon  after,  went  away  without  knowing  what 
trade  they  were  of  She  might  probably  suspect 
Air.  Johnson  to  be  a  poor  authour  by  his  dress; 
and  because  the  trade  of  neither  a  blacksmith,  a 
porter,  or  a  chairman,  which  she  probably  would 
bave  taken  him  for  in  the  street,  was  not  quite  so 
■aitable  to  the  place  she  saw  him  in. 

*'  This  incident  he  used  to  mention  with  great 
glee — bow  he  had  dovoned  Miss  Cotterel,  though 
at  the  same  time  he  professed  a  great  friendship 
and  esteem  for  that  lady. 

**  It  is  ceitiun,  for  such  kind  of  mortifications, 
be  never  expresMd  any  concern;  but  on  other  oo- 
caaioBs  be  has  shown  an  amiable  sorrow  ^  for  the 


1  [Bee  ant«t  vol.  i.  p.  189.— Ed.1 


[Hls  acqutintanee  with  this  lady  and  her  sister,  who 
fluorrlcd  Deaa  Lewis,  coatinoed  to  the  last  days  of  his 
If  ftk  Ha  aaya  in  oae  of  his  letten  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  I 
kaow  not  whether  I  told  you  that  my  old  friend  Mra. 
Cotterel,  now  no  longer  Jtftss,  has  called  to  see  me. 
Btn.  Lewis  is  not  well— 36<A  Jpril^  t1M.»  It  Is  gratify. 
lag  to  obaerra  how  many  of  JohnsMi*a  earileat  firiands 
coatinoed  so  to  the  last.— Ed.] 

•  [Sir  Joshaa  (then  Mr.)  Reynolds.— Ed.] 
4  Lady  Fltsroy.— Miss  Rbyiiolds.  [See  anie,  ▼.  i.  p. 
t04,  where  this  story  is  told  of  the  Duchess  of  Arg>' 11  and 
asiecher  lady  of  high  rank:  that  other  lady  was  no  doubt 
c!ie  person  erroneously  designated  by  Miss  Reynolds  as 
JLe^  fUxrojf.  She  probably  was  Elizabeth  Cosby,  wife 
of  LOfd  Augustas  Fitaroy,  and  grandmother  of  the  pres- 
ent Duke  ofGnifton.— Ed.] 

^  i**B»  rapantad  just  as  certainly  however,  if  he  had 


offence  he  has  given,  particularly  if  it  seemed  to 
involve  the  slightest  disrespect  to  the  church  or  to 
its  ministera. 

l^nte,  pp.  299,  40,  181,  252.] 

"  It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  reflect  on  wj 
stupid  negligence  to  write  down  some  of  his  dis- 
courses, his  observations,  precepts,  &c.  The  fol- 
lowing few  short  sentences  only  did  I  ever  take 
any  account  of  in  writing  ;  and  these,  which  I 
lately  fouild  in  an  old  memorandum  pocket-book, 
of  ancient  date,  were  made  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  my  acquaintance  with  him.  A 
few  others,  indeed,  relating  to  the  character  of 
the  French  {ante,  p.  19),  were  taken  vivA  eoee, 
the  day  after  his  arrival  from  France,  Nov.  14, 
1775,  intending  them  for  the  subject  of  a  letter  to 
a  friend  in  the  country. 

**  Talking  on  the  subject  of  scepticism: — 

**  Johnson.  *  The  eyes  of  the  mind  are  like 
the  eyes  of  the  body  ;  they  can  see  only  at  such 
a  distance :  but  because  we  cannot  see  beyond 
this  point,  is  there  nothing  beyond  it  ? ' 

«  Talking  of  the  want  of  memory: — 

*'  Johnson.  *  No,  sir,  it  is  not  true;  in  gen- 
eral every  person  has  an  equal  capacity  for  re- 
miniscence, and  for  one  thing  as  well  as  another, 
otherwise  it  would  be  like  a  person  complaining 
that  he  could  hold  silver  in  his  hand,  but  could 
not  hold  copper.' 

'*  A  Gentleman.  *  I  think  when  a  person 
laughs  alone  he  supposes  himself  for  the  moment 
with  company.'  Johnson.  '  Yes,  if  it  be 
true  that  laughter  is  a  comparison  of  sellWmperior- 
ity,  you  must  suppose  some  person  with  you.* 

**  '  No,  sir,'  he  once  said, '  people  are  not  bom 
with  a  particular  genius  for  particular  employ- 
ments or  studies,  for  it  would  be  like  saying  tliat 
a  man  could  see  a  great  way  east,  but  could  not 
west  It  is  good  sense  applied  with  dilicenoe 
to  what  was  at  firat  a  mere  accident,  and  which, 
by  great  application,  grew  to  be  called,  by  the 
generality  of  mankind,  a  particular  genius.* 

**  Some  person  advanced,  tliat  a  lively  imagina- 
tion disqualified  the  mind  from  fixing  steadily  upon 
objects  which  required  serious  and  minute  investi- 
tion.  Johnson.  '  It  is  true,  sir,  a  vivacious  quick 
imagination  does  sometimes  give  a  confused  idea 
of  things,  and  which  do  not  fix  deep;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  he  has  a  capacity  to  fix  them  in 
his  memory  if  he  would  endeavour  at  it.  It  be- 
ing like  a  man  that,  when  he  is  running,  does  not 
make  observations  on  what  he  meets  with,  and 
consequently  is  not  impressed  by  them  ;  but  he 
has,  nevertheless,  the  power  of  stopping  and  in- 
forming himself.' 

*'  A  gentleman  was  mentioning  it  as  a  remark  of 
an  acquaintance  of  his,  *  that  he  never  knew  but 
one  person  that  was  completely  wicked. *  John- 
son. *  Sir,  I  do  n't  know  what  yon  mean  by  • 
person  completely  wicked.'  Gentleman. 
*  Why,  any  one  that  has  entirely  got  rid  of  all 
shame.'  Johnson.  'How  is  he,  then,  com- 
pletely wicked  ?  He  must  get  rid  too  of  all  con- 
science.* Gentleman.  *  I  think  conscience 
and  shame  the  same  thing.'     Johnson.     *  I  am 

been  led  to  praise  any  person  or  thing  by  accident  mora 
than  he  thought  it  deaerved  *,  and  was  on  such  occasions 
comically  earnest  to  destroy  the  praise  or  pleasure  he  had 
unintentionally  given.'* — Piozti*9  Jneedoles,  p.  75.— 
Eo.] 
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tarprised  to  hear  yoa  say  so  ;  they  ipring  from 
two  different  Boareen,  and  ore  distinct  perceptions: 
one  respects  this  world,  the  other  the  nett.'  A 
Lady.  <  I  think,  however,  that  a  person  who 
lias  got  rid  of  shame  is  in  a  fair  way  to  get  rid  of 
conscience.*  Johnson.  *  Yes,  *tjs  a  part  of 
the  way,  I  grant ;  but  there  axe  degrees  .at  which 
men  stop,  some  for  the  fear  of  men,  some  for  the 
fear  of  God:  shame  arises  from  the  fear  of  men, 
conscience  from  the  fear  of  God.' 

**  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  delight  in  drawing 
cbaracten  ;  and  when  he  did  so  eon  amore,  de- 
lighted every  one  that  heard  him.  Indeed  I  can- 
not say  I  ever  heard  him  draw  any  eon  odio,  though 
he  profeiised  himself  to  be,  or  at  least  to  love,  a 
good  hater.  Bnt  1  have  remarked  that  his  dis- 
like of  any  one  seldom  prompted  him  to  say  mnch 
more  than  that  the  fellow  is  a  blockhead,  a  poor 
creature,  or  some  snch  epithet 

**  I  shaill  never  foivet  the  exalted  character  he 
drew  of  his  friend  Mr.  Langton,  nor  with  what 
energy,  what  fond  delight,  he  expatiated  in  his 
praise,  giving  him  every  excellence  that  natnre 
conld  bestow,  and  every  perfection  that  humanity 
could  acquire  *.  A  literary  lady  was  present. 
Miss  H.  More,  who  perhaps  inspired  him  with 
an  unusual  ardour  to  shine,  which  indeed  he  did 
with  redoubled  lustre,  deserving  himself  the  prai- 
ses he  bestowed:  not  but  I  have  oAen  heard  him 
speak  in  terms  equally  high  of  Mr.  Langton, 
though  more  concisely  expressed. 

*<  This  bringa  to  my  remembrance  the  unparal- 
leled euloginm  which  the  late  Lord  Bath  made  on 
a  lady  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with,  in 
speaking  of  her  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  His 
lordship  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there 
ever  was  a  more  perfect  human  being  created, 
or  ever  would  be  created,  than  Mrs.  Montagu. 
I  give  the  very  words  I  heard  fix>m  Sir  Joshua  *b 
mouth;  from  whom  also  I  heard  that  he  repeated 
them  to  Mr.  Burke — observing  that  Lord  Badi 
could  not  have  said  more,  *  And  I  do  not  thhik 
that  he  said  too  much,'  was  Mr.  Burke's  reply. 
T  have  also  heard  Dr.  Johnson  speak  of  this  lady 
m  terms  of  high  admiration.     [Ante,  p.  66.] 

"On  the  praises  of  Mrs.  Tiirale  he  used  to 
dwell  with  a  peculiar  delight,  a  paternal  fondness, 
expressive  of  conscious  exultation  in  being  so  in- 
timately acquainted  with  her.  One  day,  in  speak- 
ing of  her  to  Mr.  Harris,  anthour  of*  Hermes,  and 
expatiating  on  her  various  perfections, — ^the  solid- 
ity of  her  virtues,  the  brilliancy  of  her  wit,  and 
toe  strength  of  her  understanding,  &c — he  quoted 
some  lines  (a  stanza  I  believe,  but  from  what  au- 
thour  I  know  not),  with  which  he  concluded  his 
most  eloquent  eiUogium,  and  of  these  I  Ktained 
bnt  the  two  last  lines  *  : 

*  V]rtae»— ofnich  r  generous  kind, 
Good  in  the  last  recenes  of  the  mind.* 

*<  It  will  doubtless  appear  highly  paradoxical  to 
the  ^erality  of  the  world  to  say,  that  few  men, 
in  his  ordinary  disposition,  or  common  frame  of 
mind,  could  be  more  inoffensive  than  Dr.  John- 
ton;  yet  surely  those  who  knew  his  uniform  be- 
nevolence, and  its  actuating  principles — steady 
▼urtue,  and  true  holiness — will  readily  agree  wim 

>  Wee  on/e,  pp.  I4l  and  S79.~Ed.] 
*  Being  so  particnlarly  eDgagcd  as  not  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend Id  them  fafBclenUy— Mies  Ebtholim. 


me,  that  peace  and  good-will  towardi  mu  mm 
the  natural  emanations  of  lus  bean 

*'  When  travelling  with  a  lidy'  in  DemsbiR, 
in  a  post-chaise,  near  the  cbnrchpnl  of  Wear, 
near  Torrington,  in  which  she  saw  the  Tctdut 
monument  of  maternal  affection  deieribed  in  ife 
Melancholy  Tale,  and  heard  the  partJoiUr  is- 
cumstances  relating  to  the  subject  of  it;  ud  u 
she  was  relating  them  to  Dr.  Johnson,  sbe  beiri 
him  heave  heavy  sighs  and  sobs,  and  tBraing  nui 
she  saw  his  dear  face  bathed  in  teais!  A  cirei> 
stance  be  had  probably  Ibigotten  whco  he  wm 
at  the  end  of  the  manuscript  poem  with  bai  c«- 
recting  pen  in  red  ink,  /  ki/unjo  not  when  /  Isn 
been  so  much  affected. 

**  I  believe  no  one  has  described  )m  atnost 
nary  gestures  or  anticks  *  with  his  hands  aad  las, 
particnlarly  when  passing  over  the  threihoU  of  \ 
door,  or  rather  before  he  would  veutire  to  pM 
through  any  doorway.  On  entering  Sir  Josin'i 
house  with  poor  Mn.  Williams,  a  bliod  bdj  vh: 
lived  with  him,  he  would  quit  her  bud,  or  w 
whirl  her  about  on  the  steps  as  he  whirltd  ai' 
twisted  about  to  perform  his  gesticalatiQBi:  d 
as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  he  woaldgiveaaiis 
spring,  and  make  such  an  extensi^'e  abide  onrik 
threshold,  as  if  he  was  trying  for  a  wa^  hov  fa 
he  could  stride,  Mrs.  Williams  standing  grsp!^ 
about  outside  the  door,  nnless  the  seifut  i»k 
hold  of  hw  hand  to  conduct  her  in,  letfigc  I^ 
Johnson  to  perform  at  the  parioar  door  oachit 
same  exercise  over  again. 

**  But  it  was  not  only  at  the  entiaoee  of  i  to 
that  he  exhibited  such  strange  maaonmii  ^ 
across  a  room  or  in  the  street  with  coopar,^ 
has  stopped  on  a  sudden,  as  if  he  had  recoUetsi 
his  task,  and  began  to  perform  it  there,  gii^ 
a  mob  round  him;  and  when  be  had  i^ 
would  hasten  to  his  companion  (wlio  ptobibh  at 
walked  on  before)  with  an  air  of  great  siti^is 
that  he  had  done  his  duty! 

<*  One  Sunday  morning,  as  I  was  «•&>!  *^ 
him  in  Twickenham  metudows,  he  bqpa  ^  * 
ticks  both  with  his  feet  and  hands,  wUh  the  bs 
as  if  he  was  holding  the  reins  of  a  hone  \m  > 
jockey  on  full  speed.  But  to  describe  the  Href 
positions  of  his  feet  is  a  difficult  task;  sDOcts* 
he  would  make  the  back  part  of  his  beeh  to  tic^ 
sometimes  his  toes,  as  if  he  was  aiming  it  bbA 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  at  least  the  two  vie* 
one.  Though,  indeed,  whether  diese  we^  ^ 
gestures  on  this  particular  occasion  in  TwickalP 
meadows  I  do  not  recollect,  it  is  so  longaaa.  ^ 
I  well  remember  that  they  were  so  extnori^ 
that  men,  women,  and  children  gathend  ^ 
him,  laughing.  At  lost  we  sat  down  on  wim  hf 
of  wood  by  the  river  side,  and  thej  seiiir^ 
pened;  when  he  palled  out  of  his  pocbt'<^ 


this  de  Veritate  Religumis,'  over  whicblM^I 
sawed  at  such  a  violent  rate  as  to  sxciU" 
curiosity  of  some  people  at  a  disCaaoe  to  ooat*' 
see  what  was  the  matter  with  him. 


9  [MiflB  Reynolds  henelf :  and  the  Mtiauktii  W 
was  probably  a  poem  which  he  had  writtea  (S  * 
event,  whatever  it  was. — ^Ed.] 

«  Mr.  BoiweU  frequently  (vol  1.  pp.  ttaadSb, 
Mr.  whyte  {emtt^  toI.  i.  pp.  216  and  51(^  hate  i 
his  ceatorea  very  atrikingly,  thongh  not  qidte  In  n  V 
detaU  as  Bfisi  Reynolds.  Xr.  Boewell^  daKriptitfii 
must  have  aeeo.— En.] 
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*'  He  alwayi  carried  a  Kligions  treatise  in  his 
pocket  on  a  Snnday,  and  be  used  to  encourage 
me  to  relate  to  him  the  particular  parts  of  Scrip- 
tare  I  did  not  understand,  and  to  write  them  down 
as  thej  occorred  to  me  in  reading  the  Bible. 

**  As  we  were  retomtng  from  the  meadows  that 
day,  I  remember  we  met  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  much  rejoiced  to  see; 
and  DO  wonder,  for  I  have  often  heard  him  speak 
of  Sir  John  in  terms  expressive  of  great  esteem 
and  much  cordiality  of  friendship.  On  his  asking 
Dr.  Johnson  when  be  had  seen  Dr.  Hawkesworth, 
he  roared  ont  with  great  vebemency,  *  Hawkes- 
worth is  grown  a  coxcomb,  and  I  have  done  with 
him.*  We  drank  tea  that  afternoon  at  Sir  J. 
Ifawkins*s,  and  on  oar  return  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  Dr.  Johnson's  minute  criticism  on  Lady 
1  lawkins's  dress,  with  every  part  of  which  almost 
be  found  fault.     {Ante,  p.  69.] 

**  Few  people  (I  have  heard  him  say)  under- 
etood  the  art  of  carving  better  than  himself ;  but 
that  it  would  be  higlily  mdecorous  in  him  to  at- 
tempt it  in  company,  being  so  nearsighted,  that  it 
tvqaired  a  suspension  of  his  breath  daring  the 
operation. 

**  It  must  be  owned  indeed  that  it  was  to  be  re- 
Igreued  that  he  did  not  practise  a  little  of  that 
delicacy  in  eating,  for  he  appeared  to  want  breath 
more  at  that  time  than  usual. 

*'  It  k  certain  that  he  did  not  appear  to  the  beet 
advantage  at  tiie  hour  of  repast;  but  of  this  he  was 
perfectly  unconscious,  owing  probably  to  hk  being 
totally  ignorant  of  the  characteristic  expressions  of 
the  boinan  countenaace,  and  therefore  he  could 
have  no  conception  that  his  own  expressed  when 
most  pleased  any  thing  displeasing  to  others;  for, 
though,  when  particularly  directing  his  attention 
towards  any  object  to  spy  out  defects  or  perfec- 
tions, he  generally  succeeded  better  than  most 
men;  partly,  perhaps,  from  a  desire  to  excite  ad- 
xniration  of  his  perspicacity,  of  wbicli  he  was  not 
a  little  ambitious — ^>'et  I  have  heard  him  say,  and 
I  have  often  perceived,  that  he  could  not  dis- 
tinipiish  any  man's  face  half  a  yard  distant  from 
liuai,  not  even  his  most  intimate  acquaintance. 
IJintt,  pp.  187,  and  286.] 

**  Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  in 
Diannen  gentle,  yet  it  justly  can  that  he  was  in 
afiections  mild,  benevolent,  and  compaasiouate^ 
aiul  to  this  combination  of  character  may  1  believe 
be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  bis  extraordinary 
celebrity;  his  being  beheld  as  a  phenomenon  or 
wonder  of  the  age! 

*  *  And  yet  Dr.  Johnson^s  character,  singular  a» 
it    certainly  was  •  from  the  contrast  of  his  mental 
endowments  with  the  roughness  of  his  mannmi, 
vira^t  1  believe,  perfectly  natural  and  consistent 
tlaroaghout;  and  to  those  who  were   intimately 
ac^iuainted  with  him  must  I  imagine  have  ap- 
peared so.     For  being  totally  devoCd  of  all  deceit, 
fr^e  from  every  tinge  of  affectation  or  ostentation, 
jumI  unwarped  by  any  vice,  his  singularities,  those 
atrong  lights  and  shades  that  so  peculiarly  dia- 
tij3£tuib  bis  character,  may  the  more  easily  be 
trabCed  to  their  primary  and  natural  causes. 

^*  The  luminous  parts  of  his  character,  his  soft 

A^flsctiona,  and  I  should  suppose  his  strong  intel- 

l^oCnal  powen,  at  least  the  dignified  charm  or 

Y^udliancy  of  them,  must  be  allowed  to  owe  their 
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origin  to  hia  strict,  his  rigid  principles  of  religion 
and  virtue;  and  the  shadowy  parts  of  his  character, 
his  rough,  unaccommodating  manners,  were  in 
general  to  be  ascribed  to  those  corporeal  defects 
that  I  have  already  observed  naturally  tended  to 
darken  his  perceptions  of  what  may  be  called  pro- 
priety and  impropriety  in  general  conversation; 
and  of  course  in  the  ceremonious  or  artificial 
sphere  of  society  gave  his  deportment  so  contrast- 
ing an  aspect  to  the  apparent  softness  and  general 
uniformity  ef  cultivated  manners. 

'*  And  perhaps  the  joint  influence  of  these  two 
primeval  causes,  his  intellectual  excellence  and  his 
corporeal  defects,  mutually  contributed  to  give  his 
manners  a  greater  degree  ef  harshness  than  they 
would  have  had  if  only  under  the  influence  of  one 
of  them,  the  imperfect  perceptions  of  the  one  not 
nnfirequently  producing  misconceptioBs  in  the 
other. 

**  Besides  these,  many  other  equally  natural 
causes  concurred  to  constitute  the  singularity  ef 
Dr.  Johnson's  character.  Doubtless  the  prosresi 
of  his  education  had  a  double  tendency  to  brighten 
and  to  obscure  it.  But  I  must  observe,  fhat  thia 
obscurity  (implying  only  his  awkward  uncouth 
appearance,  his  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  polite- 
ness, &G.)  would  have  gradually  disappeared  at  a 
more  advanced  period,  at  least  could  have  had  no 
manner  of  influence  to  the  prejudice  of  Dr.  John- 
son's character,  bad  it  not  been  associated  with 
those  corporeal  defects  above  mentioned.  Bnl 
unhappily  his  untaught,  uncivilized  manner 
seemed  to  render  every  little  indecorum  or  impro* 
priety  that  he  committed  doubly  indeoorona  and 
improper." 


IL 

MI8CELLANBOU8  ANECDOTES  OF  DR, 
JOHNSON. 

[  The  Editor  is  well  aware  of  the  general 
inaccuracy  of  what  are  called  anecdotes, 
and  has  accordingly  admitted  very  few 
additions  of  that  kind  to  either  the  text 
or  notes  of  this  work;  but  there  are 
several  anecdotes  current  in  literature 
and  society,  which  the  reader  may  not  be 
sorry  to  see  in  this  place.  Some  of  them 
stand  on  the  authority  of  the  relater^ 
some  are  confirmed  by,  or  eo^firmatery 
of  anecdotes  already  told;  others  again 
require  to  be  noticed  either  for  expkma^ 
tion  or  correction;  and  all  may  be  eof^ 
eider ed  i^e  fairly  coming  within  the  seope 
of  a  work  the  peculiar  okjeet  of  which  is 
to  collect  into  one  view  all  that  can  eluep' 
date  the  biography  of  Dr,  Johnson.] — 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  DR.  JOHNSON. 

FROM  MR.  CUMBKRLAVD's  MKlCOIRa# 


«< 


Who  will  say  that  Johnson  would  have  been 
such  a  champion  in  literature — such  a  front-rank 
soldier  in  the  fields  of  fame,  if  he  had  not  been 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  driven  on  te  glonr 
with  the  bayonet  of  aharp  necessity  pointed  at  h» 
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back?  If  fortuDe  had  tamed  him  into  a  6eld  of 
clover,  he  would  have  laid  down  aiid  rolled  in  it 
The  mere  manual  labour  of  writing  would  not 
have  allowed  his  loaitude  and  love  of  eaae  to 
have  taken  the  pen  out  of  the  inkhom,  unleas  the 
cravings  of  hunger  had  reminded  him  that  he 
must  ml  the  sheet  before  ha  saw  the  table-cloth. 
He  might  indeed  have  knocked  down  Osbume  for 
a  blockhead,  but  he  would  not  have  knocked  him 
down  with  a  folio  of  his  own  writing.  He  would 
perliaps  have  been  the  dictator  of  a  club,  and 
wherever  he  sat  down  to  converaatk>n,  there  must 
have  been  that  splash  of  strong  bold  thought  about 
him,  that  we  might  still  have  had  a  collectanea 
after  his  death;  but  of  prose  I  guess  not  much,  of 
works  of  labour  none,  of  fancy  perhaps  something 
more,  especially  of  poetry,  which  under  favour  I 
conceive  was  not  his  tower  of  strength.  I  think 
we  should  have  had  his  Rasselas  at  all  events,  for 
be  was  likely  enough  to  have  written  at  Voltaire, 
and  brought  the  question  to  the  test,  if  infidelity 
is  any  aid  to  wit  An  orator  he  roust  have  been; 
not  improbably  a  parliamentarian,  and,  if  such, 
certainly  an  oppositionist,  for  he  preferred  to  talk 
•gainst  the  tide.  He  would  indubitably  have  been 
DO  member  of  the  Whig  Club,  no  partisan  of 
Wilkes,  no  friend  of  Hume,  no  believer  in  Mac- 
pheiwm;  he  would  have  put  up  prayen  for  early 
rising,  and  laid  in  bed  all  day,  and  with  the  most 
active  resolutions  ponible  been  the  most  indolent 
Biortal  living.  He  was  a  good  man  by  nature,  a 
great  man  by  genius;  we  are  now  to  inquire  what 
be  was  by  compulsion. 

«  Johnson's  first  ityle  was  naturally  eneigetic, 
his  middle  style  was  turgid  to  a  fault,  his  Tatter 
style  was  softened  down  and  harmonissed  into  pe- 
riods, more  tnneftil  and  more  intelligible.  His 
execution  was  rapid,  yet  hb  mind  was  not  easily 
provoked  into  exertion;  the  varietvwe  find  in  his 
writings  was  not  the  variety  of  choice  arising  from 
the  impulse  of  his  proper  goiius,  but  tasks  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  decJeia  in  ink,  and  con- 
tracts on  his  part  submitted  to  in  satislaction  of 
the  pressing  calls  of  hungry  want;  for,  painful  as 
it  is  to  relate,  I  have  he^  that  illustrious  scholar 
assert  (and  he  never  varied  fiom  the  truth  of  fact) 
that  he  subsisted  himself  for  a  considerable  space 
of  time  upon  the  scanty  pittance  of  fourpence  half- 
penny per  day.  Alas!  I  am  not  fit  to  paint  his 
character ;  nor  is  there  need  of  it ;  Etiam 
mortuua  loquitur :  every  man,  who  can  buy  a 
book,  has  bought  a  Bobweli.  :  Johnson  is  known 
to  all  the  readmg  workl.  I  also  knew  him  well, 
respected  him  highly,  loved  him  sincerely  :  it  was 
never  my  chance  to  see  him  in  those  moments  of 
moroseness  and  ilUhumour  which  are  imputed  to 
him,  perhaps  with  truth,  for  who  would  slander 
him  ?  •  But  I  am  not  warranted  by  any  experience 
of  those  humounB  to  speak  of  him  otherwise  than 
of  a  friend,  who  always  root  me  with  kindness,  and 
from  whom  I  never  separated  without  regret 
When  I  sought  hb  company  he  had  no  capricious 
excuses  for  withholding  it,  but  lent  himself  to 
every    invitation  with   cordiality,    and    brought 

good-hnmouf  with  him,  that  gave  life  to  the  circle 
e  was  in. 

*'  He  prewnted  himself  alwmys  in  his  fashwo  of 
apparel :  a  brown  coat  with  metal  buttons,  black 
w«iaiooat  and  womted  stookiofi,  with  a  flowing 


bob  wig,  was  the  style  of  hii  vaiMe,  kl  Aq 
were  in  perfectly  good  trim,  and  with  Um  hdin, 
which  he  generally  met,  he  had  aodong  of  the 
slovenly  |£ilo8opfaer  about  him ;  he  fcd  kiitily, 
but  not  voraciously,  and  wss  eitrenely  couImb 
in  his  commeodatioos  of  any  dirii  tfatt  fl«Med  )k 
palate  ;  he  sufiTered  hb  next  ndghboBr  to  tqwcB 
the  China  oranges  into  hb  wina^glaa  aftsdinef, 
which  else  perdumce  had  gone  aade  and  tiiekU 
into  hb  shoes,  for  the  good  maa  bid  aetbr 
straight  sight  nor  steady  nerves. 

"  At  the  tea-table  he  had  cmwdanUadaBub 
upon  hb  favourite  beverage,  aDdlremeabervfan 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  my  house  reDibded  kb 
that  he  had  drank  eleven  cupe,  he  replied, '  Sir,  I 
did  not  count  your  glasses  <^  wiae,  why  iW 
you  number  up  my  cups  of  tea  ? '   And  then  laigk- 
ing,  b  perfect  good-humour  he  added,  *  Sir.  1 
should  have  released  the  lady  firona  isy  (iiitk 
trouble  if  it  had  not  been  for  yow  nnaik;  far. 
you  have  reminded  me  that  I  want  one  of  ih 
dozen,  and  I  must  request  Mia.  Cvnbcilaid  ii 
round  up  my  number.  '*    When  he  law  the  md' 
iness  and  complacency  vrith  whieb  my  wifeohtv* 
ed  hb  call,  he  turned  a  kind  and  cfaeeHal  Im^ 
upon  her,  and  said,  *  Madam,  I  nnit  leH  jnb 
your  comfort,  you  have  escaped  mieh  kMr  ib 
a  certain  lady  did  awhile  ago,  upon  whoie  potioce 
I  intruded  greatly  move  than  i  have  dne « 
youn ;  but  the    lady  asked  me  for  ae  oifacr 
purpose  than  to  make  a  zany  of  me,  aad  «( si 
gabbling  to  a  parcel  of  people  1  kaev  mbf 
of ;  so,  madam,  1  had  my  revenge  of  bar ;  fir  1 
swallowed  five-and-tw«Bty  cups  of  her  tea,  aaidii 
not  treat  her  with  as  many  wordi.'    I  gib  ceif 
say  my  wife  would  have  made  tea  ftr  ha  s 
long  as  the  New  River  could  have  Ptf^  b 
with  vrater. 

**  It  was  on  such  oceanons  he  was  to  be  sa 
in  hb  happiest  moments,  when  animated  brtk 
cheering  attention  of  friends  whom  he  \Stii^ 
would  give  fell  scope  to  those  talents  ibr  wt«» 
in  which  I  verily  think  he  was  unrivalled  bodia 
Uie  brilliancy  of  hb  wit,  the  flow  of  la  banffi 
and  the  eneigy  of  hb  language.    Anccdotti  tf 
times  past,  scenes  of  hb  own  life,  and  cbrsM 
of  humonrwts,  enthumsaats,  cmck-brabcd  pr*}^ 
on,  and  a  variety  of  strange  beiagi  that  be  h' 
chanced  upon,  when  detailed  by  htm  at  tes^ 
and  gambhed  with  those  eiHsodical  remaifo,  «■*' 
times  comk,  sometimes  grave,  wbieh  be  ««■ 
throw  in  with  infinite  fertility  of  fency,  vat* 
treat,  which  though  not  always  to  be  paicfaBiM 
by  five-and-twenty  cups  of  tea,  I  have  ofleo  h£ 
the  happmess  to  enjoy  for  leas  than  half  the  tf> 
her. 

*•  He  was  easily  led  into  topics ;  it  w«s  ■* 
eeey  to  turn  hhn  from  them  ;  but  who  vts)} 
wbh  it  ?  If  a  man  wanted  to  show  hioweif  «6 
by  getting  up  and  ridinc  upon  him,  he  was  fr* 
to  ran  restive  and  ki«  him  oiF ;  you  oig^  ' 
safely  have  badied  Bucephalus,  before  A\tna^ 
had  lunged  hno.  Neither  did  he  always  like « 
be  over-fondled:  when  a  certain  jpidemaoe* 
acted  hb  part  in  thb  vray,  he  b  said  to  have  ^ 
manded  of  bun,  « What  provokes  your  risibil^. 
sir  ?  Have  I  said  any  thmg  that  you  nndeiw 
Then  I  ask  pardon  of  the  rest  of  the  compss^ 
But  thb  b  Hendenon's  anecdote  of  him,  aw  ^ 
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woa*l  wwma  be  did  aot  make  it  himMlf.  The 
following  apology,  however,  I  myself  dfew  from 
ban;  when  speaking  of  his  tour,  I  obserred  to 
him  apon  some  pasBages  as  rather  too  sharp  upon 
a  eoontry  and  people  who  had  enteitauied  him  so 
handsomely:  '  Do  yoa  think  so,  Cambey  ? '  he 
replied;  *  then  I  give  yoa  leave  to  say,  and  yoa 
may  qaote  me  for  it,  that  there  aro  more  gentle- 
men in  Scotland  than  there  are  shoes.' 

**  Bat  I  don't  relish  these  sayings,  and  I  am  to 
blame  for  retailing  them:  we  can  no  more  jndge 
of  men  by  these  (hoppings  from  their  lips,  than 
we  can  gness  at  the  contents  of  the  river  Nile  by 
B  pitcher  of  its  water.  If  we  were  to  estimate 
the  wiee  men  of  Greece  by  Laertias*s  scraps  of 
their  sayings,  what  a  parcel  of  old  women  should 
vre  accoant  them  to  have  been  ! 

"  When  Mr.  Colman,  then  manager  of  Covent- 
gofden  theatre,  protested  against  Goldsmith's  last 
comedy,  when  aa  yet  he  had  not  struck  upon  a 
name  for  it,  Johnson  stood  forth  in  all  his  terrors 
as  champion  for  the  piece,  and  backed  by  us,  his 
clients  aiid  retaineia,  demanded  a  iair  tri^.  Col- 
man again  protested  ;  Irat,  with  that  salvo  for  his 
own  reputation,  liberally  lent  his  stage  to  one  of 
the  most  eccentric  prodnctions  that  ever  found 
he  way  to  it,  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  was 
pat  into  rehearsal. 

**  We  were  not  overHMugnine  of  success,  but 
perfectly  determined  to  struggle  hard  for  our  au- 
tfaoar:  we  accoidiuf^y  assembled  our  strength  at 
the  Shakspeare  Tavern  in  a  considerable  body  for 
aa  early  dinner,  where  Samuel  Johnson  took  the 
chair  at  the  head  of  a  long  table,  and  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  corps :  the  poet  took  post  silently 
by  his  side,  with  the  Burkes,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
FStzheibert ',  Caleb  Whitefoord,  and  a  phalanx  of 
North-British  pre-determined  applauders,  under 
the  baaner  of  Major  Mills,  all  good  men  and  true. 
Our  iltustrions  friend  was  in  inimitable  glee,  and 
poor  Goldsmith  that  day  took  all  his  raillery  as 
patiently  and  complacently  as  my  friend  Boswell 
vrould  have  done  any  day,  or  every  day  of  his  life. 
lo  the  mean  time  we  didf  not  forget  our  duty,  and 
though  we  had  a  better  comedy  going  on,  in 
whicn  Johnson  was  chief  actor,  we  betook  our- 
ealvesingood  time  to  our  separate  and  allotted 
posts,  and  waited  the  awful  drawing  up  of  the 
coctain.  Aa  our  stations  were  pre-concerted,  so 
were  our  signals  for  plaudits  arranged  and  detei^ 
mined  upon  in  a  meaner  that  gave  every  one 
h»  cue  where  to  look  for  them,  and  how  to  fol- 
low them  up. 

*'  We  had  amongst  us  a  very  worthy  and  effi- 
cient member,  long  since  lost  to  his  friends  and 
the  world  at  large,  Adam  Drammond,  of  amiable 
memory,  who  was  gifled  by  nature  with  the  most 
sonorous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  conta- 
gions taogh,  that  ever  echoed  from  the  human 
Ittogs.  The  neighing  of  the  horse  of  the  son  of 
Hjrstaspes  was  a  whisper  to  it ;  the  whole  thun- 
der of  the  theatre  could  not  drown  it.  This  kind 
sod  ingenuous  friend  fairly  forewarned  us  that  he 
knew  no  more  when  to  give  his  fire  than  the  can- 
non did  that  was  planted  on  a  battery.  He  desir- 
ed therefore  to  have  a  flapper  at  his  elbow,  and  I 

<  FA  mlrtake.    "  tihe  Btoops  to  Conqaer**  wm  played 
tm  Mefodtty  tlie  tSth  Msreh,  ir7S.    Mr.  Fitsliflrbort  died 
ijr  in  1772.— Ed.] 


had  the  honour  to  be  deputed  to  that  oflke.  I 
planted  him  in  an  upper  box,  pretty  nearly  over 
the  stage,  in  full  view  of  the  pit  and  galleries,  and 
perfectly  well  situated  to  give  the  echo  all  its  play 
through  the  hollows  and  recesses  of  the  theatre. 
The  success  of  our  manoeuvres  was  complete. 
All  eyes  were  upon  Johnson,  who  sate  in  the 
front  row  of  a  side  box,  and  when  he  laughed, 
every  body  thought  themselves  warranted  to  roar. 
In  the  mean  time  my  friend  Drammond  followed 
signals  with  a  rattle  so  irresistibly  comic,  that, 
when  he  lud  repeated  it  several  times,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  spectators  was  so  engrossed  by  his  per- 
son and  peribrmances,  that  tlra  progress  of  the 
play  seemed  likely  to  become  a  secondary  object, 
and  I  found  it  prudent  to  insinuate  to  him  that  he 
might  halt  his  tvuic  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
authour;  but,  alas!  it  was  now  too  late  to  rein 
him  in;  be  had  laughed  upon  my  signal  where  he 
found  no  joke,  and  now  unluckily  he  fancied  that 
he  found  a  joke  in  almost  every  thing  that  was 
said;  so  that  nothing  in  nature  couM  be  more 
mal-a-propos  than  some  of  his  bursts  every  now 
and  then  were.  These  were  dangerous  moments, 
for  the  pit  began  to  take  umbrage  ;  but  we  car- 
ried our  play  throngh,  and  triumphed  not  only  over 
Colman's  judgment,  but  our  own. 

"  I  have  heard  Dr,  Johnson  relate  with  infinite 
humour  the  circumstance  of  his  rescuing  Gold- 
smith from  a  ridiculous  dilemma  by  the  purchase- 
money  of  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  he  sold 
on  his  behalf  to  Dodsley,  and,  as  I  think,  for  the 
sum  often  pounds  only  '.  He  had  run  up  a  debt 
with  his  landlady  for  board  and  lodging  of  some 
few  pounds,  and  was  at  his  wits*  end  how  to 
wipe  off  the  score  and  keep  a  roof  over  his  head, 
except  by  closing  with  a  very  staggering  proposal 
on  her  part,  and  taking  Ins  creditor  to  wife, 
whose  charms  were  very  far  from  alluring,  whilst 
her  demands  were  extremely  urgent.  In  this  cri- 
sis of  his  fate  he  was  foand  by  Johnson  in  the  act 
of  meditating  on  the  melancholy  alternative  before 
him.  He  showed  Johnson  his  manuscript  of  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Inxi  seemed  to  be  without 
any  plan,  or  even  hope,  of  raising  money  upon 
the  disposal  of  it:  when  Johnson  cast  his  eve 
upon  it,  he  discovered  something  that  gave  him 
hope,  and  immediately  took  it  to  Dodsley,  who 
paid  down  the  price  above  mentioned  in  ready 
money,  and  added  an  eventual  condition  upon  its 
future  sale.  Johnson  described  the  precautions 
he  took  in  ooncenlina  the  amount  of  the  sum  he 
had  in  hand,  which  he  pradently  administered  to 
him  by  a  guinea  at  a  titne.  In  the  event  he  paid 
oflTthe  landlady's  score,  and  redeemed  the  person 
of  his  friend  from  her  embraces.  Goldsmith  had 
the  joy  of  finding  his  ingenious  work  succeed  be- 
yond his  hopes,  and  from  that  time  began  to  place 
a  confidence  in  the  resources  of  his  talents,  which 
thenceforward  enabled  him  to  keep  his  station  to 
society,  and  cultivate  the  friendship  of  many  emi- 
nent persons,  who,  whilst  they  smiled  at  his 
eccentricities,  esteemed  him  for  his  genhn  and 
good  qualities. 

3  [Another  niislake.  See  ante,  vol.  1.  p.  187.  Bat  It 
would  really  Beem  u  if  Dr.  JohiMon  hlmwlf  ■ooMtimes 
Tsried  in  telling  thit  story,  for  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Pionft, 
CnmberUnd  and  Boswell,  all  hare  dlflbreat  vsialoos. 
The  least  credible  seems  to  be  Cumberland's.— Ed.} 
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"  Gturrick  wai  followed  to  the  Abbey  by  a 
long  extended  train  of  friends,  illastrioos  for  their 
rank  and  genius.  I  saw  old  Samuel  Johnson 
standing  beside  his  grave,  at  the  Xoot  of  Shaks- 
peare's  monument,  and  bathed  in  tears.  A  few 
sacceeding  years  laid  him  in  earth  ;  and  thoogh 
the  marble  shall  preserve  for  ages  the  exact  re- 
femblance  of  his  form  and  features,  his  own  strong 
pen  has  pictured  out  a  transcript  of  his  mind,  that 
shall  oatlive  that  and  the  very  language  which  he 
laboured  to  perpetuate.  Johnson's  best  days 
were  dark ;  and  only  when  his  life  was  far  in  the 
decline,  he  enjoyed  a  gleam  of  fortune  long  with- 
held. Compare  him  with  his  countryman  and 
contemporary  last  mentioned,  and  it  will  be  one 
instance  among  many,  that  the  man  who  only 
brings  the  muse^s  bantlings  into  the  world  has  a 
better  lot  in  it  than  he  who  has  the  credit  of  be- 
getting them. 

<*  Shortly  after  Garrick*a  death,  Dr.  Johnson 
was  told  in  a  large  company,  *  You  are  recent 
from  your  Lives  of  the  Poets:  why  not  add  your 
firiend  Garrick  to  the  number  ? '  Johnson  *s  an- 
swer was,  *  I  do  not  like  to  be  officious;  hnlL  if 
Mis.  Garrick  will  desire  me  to  do  it,  I  shall  be 
very  willing  to  pay  that  last  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  man  I  loved.'  This  sentiment  was 
conveyed  tp  Mrs.  G.  bQt  no  answer  was  ever  re- 
ceived 

'*  The  expanse  of  matter  which  Johnson  had 

found  room  for  in  his  intellectual  storehouse)  the 

correctness  with  which  lie  had  assorted  it,  and 

the  readiness  with  which  he  could  turn  to  any 

article  that  he  wanted  to  make  present  use  of, 

were  the  properties  in  him  which  I  contemplated 

with  the  most  admiration.      Sonoe   have  called 

him  a  savage  ;  they  were  only  so  far  right  in  the 

resemblance,  as  that,  like  the  savage,  he  never 

came  into  suspicious  company  without  his  spear  in 

his  hand  and  his  bow  and  quiver  at  his  back. 
«  •  •  *  « I 

• 

'*  As  a  poet,  his  translations  of  Juvenal  gave 
him  a  name  in  the  world,  and  gained  him  the  ap- 
plause of  Pope.  He  was  a  writer  of  tragedy,  but 
vis  Irene  gives  him  no  conspicuous  rank  in  that 
department  As  an  essayist  he  merits  more  con- 
sideration :  his  Ramblers  are  in  every  body's 
bands ;  about  tliem  opinions  vary,  and  I  rather 
believe  the  style  of  these  essays  is  not  now  con- 
sidered as  a  good  model;  this  he  conrected  in  his 
more  advanced  age,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  where  his  diction,  though  occasion- 
ally elaborate  and  liighly  metaphorical,  is  not 
nearly  so  inflated  and  ponderous  as  in  the  Ram- 
bleiB.  He  was  an  acute  and  able  critic;  the  en- 
thusiastic admirers  of  Milton  and  the  friends  of 
Gray  will  have  something  to  complain  of,  but 
criticism  is  a  task  wluch  no  man  executes  to  all 
men's  satisfaction.  His  selection  of  a  certain 
passage  in  the  Mourning  Bride  of  Congreve,  which 
he  extols  so  rapturously,  is  certainly  a  most  un- 
ibztnnate  sample  ;  hut  unless  the  oversights  of  a 
critic  are  less  pardonable  than  those  of  other  men, 
we  may  pass  this  over  in  a  work  of  merit,  which 
abounds  in  beauties  far  more  prominent  than  its 
defects,  and  much  more  pleasing  to  contemplate. 
In  works  profesMdly  of  fancy  be  is  not  very  co- 

*  fflore  followed  the  pssisge  introduced  ante,  p.  4S9, 
BdJ 


pioos  ;  yet  in  his  Raaseles  we  have  naeh  Is  i^ 
mire,  and  enough  to  make  us  wish  for  more,  kistbe 
work  of  an  iUuminated  oiiad,  and  offen  vmas 
wise  and  deep  reflections,  clothed  bbeaslifiiiaAd 
harmonious  diction.  We  are  not  iodeed  bsuiiit 
with  such  personages  as  Johnson  had  uiMi|tDed  Itir 
the  characters  of  bis  fable,  but  if  w«  tre  not  ei- 
ceedingly  interested  in  their  story,  weareinfiBil^ 
ly  gratified  with  their  conversatioo  and  renorie!. 
In  conclusion,  Johnson's  era  was  not  waatbg  is 
men  to  be  distinguished  for  their  taUmti,  fet  if 
one  was  to  be  selected  out  as  the  fint  great  liien- 
ry  character  of  the  time,  I  believe  all  voioammkl 
concur  in  naming  him.  Let  me  here  iiocrt  tbr 
following  lines,  descriptive  ofbi8charDCter,thoi^ 
not  long  since  written  by  me,  and  to  be  food  is 
a  public  print : 

^  On  Sanvil  Jorksov 

**  ffercttlean  stren^h  snd  a  Bwntoriaa  Toicef 
or  wit  a  fund^  ofwcNrdft  a  countleM  dioict: 
In  learning  rather  various  than  pro&wiBd, 
In  truth  intrepid,  in  religion  toand : 
A  trembling  Rimi  and  a  distorted  ciglitf 
But  firm  in  ludymeni  and  in  feniin  bngjhtt 
In  contrcM'erBj'  »eIdom  known  to  tpart^ 
But  hujnble  as  the  publir-sn  in  prtiyer-, 
To  more  than  merited  his  klDonras,  Uod, 
A.nd,  though  in  nianneri  harsh,  of  (Hendly  srisJi 
Deep  tinged  with  melaacholy^s  bteokest  ^wdc, 
And,  though  prepared  to  die,  of  death  sft«id— 
Btich  Johnson  was  ■,  of  him  with  Jiiktice  vaio, 
When  wUl  this  nation  «oe  hfai  like  agnhi  * " 


Lord  Chedworth,  tn  hh  Letten  h  ikt 
Rev,  Mr,  Cromptony  (jp.  222.)  relies  Ike 
following  Anecdote, 

'*  When  I  was  last  in  town  I  dined  in  cootpt' 
ny  with  the  eminent  Mr.  C.  '  of  whom  I  did  Mt 
form  a  high  opinion.     lie  asserted  that  Dr.  Job* 
son  originally  intended   to  abuse  Panuliie  iM 
but  being  informed  that  the  nation  would  noi  bear 
k,  he  produced  the  critique  which  now  lUnd^  a 
the  Life  of  Milton,  and  which  be  admitted  to  be 
excellent.     I   contended   that  Dr.  Johnson  hii 
there  expressed  his  real  opinion,  which  do  ooi 
was  leas  afraid  of  d^vering  than  Ih*.  Joliona. 
that  the  critique  was  written  eon  amere,  sad  ifait 
the  work  was  praised  with  such  a  glow  of  fon^* 
neas,  and  the  pounds  of  tliat  praise  were  w  &C) 
and  satisfactordy  imfolded,  that  it  was  imposibl* 
Dr.  Johnson  should  not  have  felt  the  valoe  of  tU 
work,  which  he  had  so  liberally  and  nliouilr 
commended.     It  came  out  afterwards  that  [h. 
Johnson  had  disgusted  Mr.   C[oxe].    He  bad 
supped  at  Thralc*s  one  night,  when  he  sat  o«r 
the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  Dr.  Jobama  s«r 
the  lower  end ;  and  having  related  a  long  ^ 
which  had  very  much  delighted  the  compas), » 
the  pleasure  resulting  from  which  reUtioo  Dt 
Johnson  had  not  (from  his  deafnen  and  the  i*- 
tance  at  which  he  sat)  participated,  Mrs.  Thnif 
desired  him  to  retell  it  to  the  Doctor.    C[owl 
complied,  and  going  down  to  the  bottom  of  tbe 
teble,  bawled  it  over  again  in  Dr.  Johnson's  or 
when  he  had  finished,  Johnson  replied.  *  So,  ^3. 
and  this  you  relate  as  a  good  thing :  *  at  «b>^ 
C[oxe]  fired.     He  added  to  us,  *  Xow  it  vm  » 
good  thing,  beeautc  it  was  about  the  King  of  P^ 

3  [Mr.  Cromptoo  ioforins  the  Editor,  that  Omwrnt^ 
R«v.  WUlism  Coze,  who  had  recKDily  piibliihel  bs 

traTels.—ED.] 
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land.*  Of  the  TBlne  of  the  itory,  u  he  did  not 
relate  it,  I  cannot  judge  ;  bat  I  am  sore  yon  will 
concur  with  me  that  it  was  not  therefore  necessa- 
rily A  good  thing  hecanso  it  was  obont  a  king.  I 
think  Johnson *s  behavioar  was  indefensibly  mde, 
bat  from  the  sample  I  had  of  C[oxe]'8  converse- 
tioD,  I  am  led  to  suspect  that  Johnson's  censure 
was  not  nnfonnded" 


ANECDOTES   OF  DR.  JOHNSON. 

BT  MR.  WICKINS,  OF  LICHFIELD. 

(J^osi  the  Oentleman^t  Magazine^  toI.  xcUi.  p  389.) 

[Dr.  Haneood  informs  the  Editor,  that 
Mr.  Wiekins  was  a  respectable  draper 
in  Lichfield.  It  is  very  true  that  Dr, 
Johnson  was  accustomed  to  call  on  him 
during  his  visits  to  his  native  town. 
The  garden  attached  to  his  house  was 
ornamented  in  the  manner  he  describes, 
and  no  doubt  was  ever  entertained  of 
the  exactness  of  his  anecdotes. — Ed.] 

**  Walking  one  day  with  him  in  my  garden  at 
Lichfield,  we  entered  a  small  meandering  shrub- 
bery, whose  *  Vista  not  lengthened  to  the  sight,' 
gave  promise  of  a  larger  extent.  1  observed  that 
be  might  perhaps  conceive  that  he  was  entering 
an  extensive  labyrinth,  but  that  it  would  prove  a 
deception,  though  I  hoped  not  an  unpaidonable 
one.  '  Sir,'  Maid  he,  '  don't  tell  me  of  deception; 
a  lie,  sir,  is  a  tie,  whether  it  be  a  lie  to  the  eye  or 
a  lie  to  the  ear.' 

**  Passing  on  we  came  to  an  urn  which  I  bad 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a  deceased  friend.  I 
asked  him  how  he  liked  that  urn — it  was  of  the 
true  Tuscan  order.  '  Sir,'  said  he, '  I  hate  them '  ; 
tbey  are  nothing,  they  mean  nothing,  convey  no 
ideas  bat  ideas  of  horror — would  they  were  beat- 
en to  pieces  to  pave  our  streets  ! ' 

*'  We  then  eame  to  a  cold  batlL  I  expatiated 
apoD  ilB  salubrity.  '  Sir,'  said  he, '  how  do  you 
do  ?'  *  Very  well,  i  thank  you.  Doctor.'  <  Then, 
air»  let  well  enough  alone,  and  be  content.  I 
liale  immernon.'  Truly,  as  FalatafT  says,  the 
Doctor  *  would  have  a  sort  of  alacrity  at  sinking^* . ' 
**  Upon  the  margin  stood  the  Venus  de  Medicis. 

*  8o  ttmndii  the  itatue  that  enchants  the  world.* 

•  Tlirow  her,'  said  he,  *  into  the  pond  to  hide  her 

nakedness,  and  to  cool  her  lasciviousness.' 

**  He  then,  with  some  difficulty,  squeezed  bim- 

•eif  into  a  root  house,  when  his  eye  caught  the 

Ibllowing  lines  from  Pamell : 

*  Go  weareh  amonf  your  idle  dreamt. 
Your  btisy,  or  your  vain  extremes, 
And  And  a  life  of  equal  bliss, 
Or  own  the  next  b^an  in  this.' 

**  The  Doctor,  however,  not  possessing  any 
Ativan  ideas,  seemed  not  to  admit  that  heaven 
ooald  be  an  Arcadia. 

*'  I  then  observed  him  with  Herculean  strength 
taigg^ng  at  a  nail  which  he  was  endeavouring  to 
extract  from  the  bark  of  a  plum  tree  ;  and  having 
aocomplbbed  it,   he  exclaimed,   *  There,  sir,  1 

I  (fiee  a  similar  sentiment  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  M yd- 
^etosi's  nm  to  himoelf;  ante,  p.  lis. — ^Ed.] 

a  (A  mistake}  he  was  a  good  swimmer.  See  oale,  p. 
•4.— -Bd.] 


have  done  some  good  to-day ;  the  tree  might  have 
festered.  I  make  a  rule,  sir,  to  do  some  good 
every  day  of  my  life.' 

'*  Returning  through  the  house,  he  stepped  into 
a  small  study  or  book-room.  The  6rst  book  he 
laid  his  hands  upon  was  Harwood's  ^  *  Liberal 
Translation  of  the  New  Testament.'  The  pas- 
sage which  first  caught  his  eye  was  from  that  sub- 
lime apostrophe  in  St.  John,  upon  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  •  Jesus  wept  ;'  which  ^l'^^^* 
Harwood  had  conceitedly  rendered 
*  and  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  bunt  into 
a  flood  of  tears.'  He  contemptuously  threw  the 
book  askle,  exclaiming,  *  Puppy  ! '  I  then  showed 
him  Sterne's  Sermons.  *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  do  you 
ever  read  any  others  ?  '  *  Yes,  Doctor  ;  I  read 
Sherlock,  Tillotson,  Beveridge,  and  others. * 
'  Ay,  sir,  there  you  drink  the  cup  of  salvation  to 
the  bottom  ;  here  you  have  merely  the  froth  from 
the  surface. ' 

"  Within  this  room  stood  the  Sbakspearean 
mulberry  vase,  a  pedestal  given  by  me  to  Mr. 
Garrick,  and  which  was  recently  sold,  with  Mr. 
Garrick's  gems,  at  Mrs.  Garrick's  sale  at  Hamp- 
ton.   The  Doctor  read  the  inscription  : 

*  B  .CRED  TO  SH4K8fKA.KS, 

And  in  honour  of 

D.iviD  Gakbick,  Esq. 

The  Ornament — the  Reformer 

or  the  British  Stage.' 

**  <  Ay,  sir ;  Davy,  Davy  loves  flattery,  but 
here  indeed  you  have  flattered  him  aa  he  deserves, 
paying  a  just  tribute  to  his  merit.'  " 

**  In  Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  John-  q.  w.  L. 
son,"  says  another  correspondent  of  Gent.  Mag.  v. 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  '*  he  *  »civ.  p.  386. 
relates,  ttiat  Garrick  being  asked  by  Johnson 
what  people  said  of  his  Dictionary,  told  him, 
that  among  other  animadversions,  it  was  objected 
that  he  cited  authorities  which  were  beneath  the 
dignity  of  such  a  work,  and  mentioned  Richard- 
son. *  Nay,'  said  Johnson,  *  I  have  done  worse 
than  that ;  I  have  cited  thee,  David.'  Thn 
anecdote  induced  me  to  ttim  over  the  leaves 
of  his  Dictionary,  that  I  might  note  the  citationa 
from  each  writer.  Two  only  i  found  from  Gar- 
rick«  viz. 

*  Our  banTs  a/rtbnlist,  and  deals  in  flctlon.' 

*  I  know  you  all  expectf  from  seeing  me. 
Some  formal  lecture,  spoke  with  prudish  Ihce.' 

The  quotations  from  Richardson  are  at  least 
eighty  in  number ;  almost  all  of  which  are  from 
hia  ClariMa.** 

"  Dr.  Brocklesby  *,  a  few  days  before  Green, 
the  death  of  Dr.  Johnson,  found  on  the  table  v.  xcii. 
Dr.  Kippis's  account  of  the  DLftpntes  of  P*  *^- 
the  Royal  Society.  Dr.  J.  inquired  of  his  phy- 
sician if  he  had  read  it,  who  answered  in  the  neg- 
ative.    *  Von  are  at  no  loss,  sir.     It  is  poor  staff, 

3  fThe  reader  must  bear  lu  mind  that  this  Doctor  Ed- 
ward Harwood,  the  snme  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cradock, 
and  who  has  been  dead  nniiiy  years,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Dr.  Thomnx  Harwood,  of  Lichfield,  who  is 
now  alive,  and  whose  inlormation  is  quoted  at  the  head 
of  this  article. — Ed.| 

*  [It  was  Mr.  Langton  who  related  it,  on  the  authority 
of  J.  G.  Cooper.    Bee  on/e,  p.  243. -Eo.] 

^  [This  and  the  four  following  anecdotes  are  told  by 
Mr.  Green  of  Lichfield.    Bee  ante,  p.  44.— Ed.] 
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indeed*  a  Md  vnscholaMike  pefformuiee.  I 
could  not  have  belioTed  that  that  man  wonld 
have  written  so  ill.' 

**  He  then  aaid,  *  Dr.  Brockleaby,  do  yon  think 
there  is  a  poasibility   that  I  shovld  recover  i  * 

*  What  nature  may  do  I  cannot  say,  but  art  has 
done  her  ntmoit.*  '  How  long  do  yon  think  I 
may  lire  ?  *  'I  cannot  prociaeTy  aay,  perhapi  a 
few  days.'  'That  is  honeiit  and  friendly.  Do 
yon  think  I  can  live  a  week  ?  *  *  No. '  *  Do  yon 
think  I  can  live  aixdays  ? '  *  Perhaps  so.'  '  Then 
I  will  take  no  more  physic  ;  and  now  yon  vrill 
say  I  have  killed  myself'.* 

"  Being  deared  to  call  in  Dr.  Wairen,  he  said, 
<  they  might  call  in  any  body  they  pleased  ; '  and 
Warren  was  called.  At  lus  going  away,  *  Yon 
have  come  in,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  *  at  the  eleventh 
honr  ;  bnt  yon  shall  be  paid  the  same  with  yonr 
fellow-labonrere.  Francis,  pnt  into  Dr.  Warren's 
coach  a  copy  of  the  English  Poets.' 

**  Some  years  before,  some  person  in  a  compa- 
ny at  Salisbury,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  one, 
vouched  for  the  company,  that  there  was  nobody 
in  it  afraid  of  death. — *  Speak  for  yourself,  sir  ; 
for  indeed  I  am.'  *  I  did  not  say  of  dying,' 
replied  the  other ;  *  but  of  death,  meaning  its 
consequences.'  <  And  so  I  mean,'  rejoined  the 
Doctor  ;  *  I  am  very  seriously  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quences.' " 

'*  Mr.  Nichols  was  present  when 
^xL^%.  ^''  Hendenon,  the  aetor,  had  the 
honour  of  being  introduced  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  was  highly  entertained  by  the  in- 
terview. The  conversation  turning  on  the  merits 
of  a  certain  dramatic  writer,  Johnson  said,  '  I 
never  did  the  man  an  injury  ;  bnt  he  wonld  per- 
sist in  reading  his  tragedy  to  me.'  When  Hen- 
deraon  was  taking  his  leave,  he  invited  him  widi 
much  earnestness    to    come    again    frequently. 

*  The  oftener  yon  call  on  me,  sir,  the  more  w^- 
eome  will  yonr  visits  be.'  " 

**  A  literary  lady,  expressing  to  Dr.  Johnson 
her  approbation  of  his  Dictionary,  and,  in  partie- 
nlar,  bisr  satis&ction  at  his  not  having  admitted 
hrto  it  any  improper  words — *  No,  madam,'  re- 
plied be  ;  *  I  hope  I  have  not  danbed  mv  fin- 
gera.  I  find,  however,  that  yon  have  been  look- 
ing for  them.' 

*'  Boswell,  in  his  minute  and  entertaining  ac- 
count of  Johnson's  Life,  has  omitted  to  mention, 
fliat,  when  the  Doctor  first  came  to  London  widi 
his  pupil,  Garrick,  they  borrowed  ^w^  pounds  oo 
their  joint  note  of  Mr.  Wilcocks,  the  bookseller 
in  the  Strand." 

'*  The  mention  of  Johnson's  name,"  writes 
Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  *<  reminds  me  of  an  anec- 
dote of  him  which  I  had  from  Garrick,  with 
whom  I  belonged  to  a  summer  club  for  many 
years  (till  he  died),  first  held  at  the  anwmbly^ 
house  at  Walton  Bridge,  and  afterwards  at  Hamp- 
ton. I  believe  Mr.  Boswell  does  not  mention  this 
anecdote  in  his  account  of  Johnson. 

**  Whilst  Johnson  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  cof- 
fee-houses at  Oxford,  about  the  time  when  he  had 
a  doctor's  degree  conferred  on  him  by  the  Univer- 

^  ^6«e  oiue,  pace  432.~En.J 


sity,  some  yonng  fflen  appraadisd  kia  with  i 
view  to  entertainment  llisy  kaeir  ths  aibjvrt 
of  Scotch  poetry  and  Soolcb  litanxm  woikl  olJ 
him  forth.  They  talked  of  Osnsa,  lad Hoims 
tragedy  of  Donglas ;  and  one  of  than  wfocd 
some  venes  from  the  latter ;  after  tdiich  he  etUed 
out,  'There's  imagery  ior  you,  Dr.  iobm! 
There  's  description  !  Did  yo«  Sfsi  ksow  117 
man  write  like  that  ? '  Johoion  repiisil,  nib 
that  tone  of  voice  and  motion  of  head  lad  Mt 
for  which  he  was  remarkable,  tad  wfaick  Gama 
used  to  mtmick  mtmitably,  *  Ves,  or,  mm  a 
man,  many  a  woman,  and  many  a  eUM  V' 


<( 


The fint  visit Goldniitlie?erh»<i«^  u,^ 
firom  Dr.  Johnson  was  on  May  31 ,  1761  * ;  m^ 
when  he  gave  an  invitation  to  bim  ud 
mnch  oth^  company,  many  of  them  litauf  no. 
to  a  supper  in  his  lodging^.    Dr.  Perey,  bisoQ 
of  Dromore,  one  of  the  compiaj  ^  a(>^. 
being  iotimate  with  the  great  iezito|n]dier,  vn 
desired  to  call  upon  him  and  take  lum  «ii^  Hit 
As  they  went  together,  the  former  w»  sirt 
struck  with  the  studied  aeatnes  of  Jobws  > 
dress.     He  had  on  a  new  sait  of  dethei,  x  » 
wig  nicely  powdered,  and  every  tUnf  abotf  ho 
so  perfectly  dissimilar  firom  his  nssal  hiMi  ^ 
appearance,  that  his  companion  oosU  art  U| 
inquiring  the  cause  of  this  singular  traarfMuatw 
*  Why,  sir,*  said  Johnson,  *  I  heartbiiGoldiB^ 
who  is  a  very  great  skiveo,  jostifics  \k  itf^ 
of  cleanliness  and  decency  by  qao^oi;  pvas. 
and  I  am  desiroos  dus  night  to  afaov  honi  i)i«B 
example.'  " 


cc 


Dr.  JobMon's  fiiemkhip  fiir  Ma  ^^ 
Elissabeth  Aston  ^  oommaneed  at  the 
palace  in  Lichfield,  the  reaidenee  ofMr.  Wfbi» 
ley:  with  Mn.  Gantrel  be  became  aeiputf^  ■ 
London,  at  the  hosse  of  her  biothcM*^*- " 
Hervey .  During  the  Doctor's  saanal  fisfe  (< » 
daughter-in-law,  Lncy  Potter,  be  ipwt  xuA* 
bis  time  at  Stow-hill,  where  Mni  Gi^  * 
Mn.  Elizabeth  A«ob  lesided.  Thef  inn  » 
daugfaten  of  Sir  Tfaomas  Aston,  of  Arios^  ^ 
Cheshiie,  of  whom  H  ie  nid,  that  hei^^ffT 
to  for  some  accoont  of  lus  fiuntly,  to  ittva*''^ 
Hiitoty  of  Ohaahke,  bo  replied, 'tfastthiii^*' 

w  ■    - 

s  LI  have  quoted  this  eneedote  aolely  vUh  tl*««« 
ahoMag  to  bow  Utile  cndii  baensy  •»««*» •* 
senaral  entitled.    Ben  to  a  auivy  pabUthal  Uy  Sr  m^ 
Mawtwy,  a  member  of  the  houeeof  eonsMnk»|-<^ 
•on  eveiy  way  worthy  of  crodll.  wbo«ijnifc«Mf  ^ 
Oerriek.    Nowniaii^-JohinoB>**TMtieOil<«'^ 
the  time  of  hie  docior's  d^uree**  was  teffH'^'' 
time  he  had  been  there  siooe  he  left  the  vBirm^V - 
Douglas  WM  not  acted  till  1756,  and  Oidaaait  r^* 
till  1780.    Every  one  kaowe  that  Dr.  Jchsaei  ^-^^ 
■tan  that "  many  men,  many  woaiea,  sad  w/m^' 
might  have  written  ft.^    AH  therelbre  that  ii  anr « 
Joaeph  BUwhey^a  story  ia  lUae.    Mr.  Tyic«  nto^  ' 
aame  atory,  QefUlmmm'^*  Msjpoxtiu,  ttU,  p>  1^     ' 
not  lay  the  scene  with  aocli  nlaate  foaocoie^*-'' 
aeph  did. — Bo.  ] 

a  [It  waeaiao  la  this  year,  tT6l,  thatfieU^ 
liahed  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefleld,"    (See  eaf<«  ^ 
188.  n.)    Thin  leada  the  Editor  to  obaovt  e  (b^\!. 
inaccnracy  of  M  ra.  Pload  than  Mr.  Beawell  wtr^  *r 
ahe  aaya  Johaaoa  left  her  taUe  to  fo  and  aiii  tto  *^ 

of  Wakefield*'  tat  Goldamith.    Now  I>r.  Ji*>«*  I 
not  acquainted  with  the  Thralea  tUl  ITU,  ^bar  y«*  ** 
the  book  had  been  poblbbed.— B»>  J  .^^.^ 

4  [The  followbif  SDecdetee  aiv  ftdd  by  Mr.  taw ** 
ths  relation  of  MfK  AsliMi  sad  he 
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estate  had  dMcmded  from  tkih&t  to  mw  for  thirty 
generetions,  and  that  he  believed  thejr  were 
neither  much  rieher  nor  uraeh  poorer  than  they 
were  at  firat' 

**  He  used  to  say  of  Dr.  Hooter,  maater  of  the 
free  grammar  achool,  Liehfield,  that  he  never 
taught  a  boy  in  hia  life--4ie  whipped  and  they 
learned.  Hunter  waa  a  pompona  man,  and  never 
entered  the  achool  witboat  bis  gown  and  caaaock, 
and  hia  wig  fiiU  dreased.  He  had  a  remarkably 
tiem  look,  and  Dr.  Johnaon  aakl  he  eonld  tremble 
at  the  eight  of  Miaa  Seward,  ahe  waa  ao  like  her 
grandfather. 

*'  Mra.  Gaatrel  waa  on  a  viait  at  Mr.  Herveyja, 
in  London,  at  the  time  that  Johnaon  waa  wnting 
the  Rambler;  the  printer'e  boy  wonld  often  come 
after  him  to  their  bonae,  and  wait  while  he  wrote 
off  a  peper  for  the  preaa  in  a  room  fiill  of  company. 
A  great  portbn  of  the  Livea  of  the  Poets  waa 
written  at  9tow-hill;  he  had  a  table  by  one  of  the 
windows,  which  waa  frequently  aaironnded  by  five 
or  nix  ladiea  ewaged  m  work  or  convenatbn. 
Mn.  Gaatrel  bad  a  very  valuable  edition  of  Bai- 
ley 's  Dictionary,  to  wineh  be  often  refenred.  She 
told  him  that  Mia  Seward  aaid  that  he  had  made 
pootiy  of  no  value  by  hia  criticiam.  '  Why,  my 
dear  lady/  replied  he,  *  if  ailver  ia  diity,  it  ia  not 
the  leas  valuable  for  a  sood  aoonring.' 

'*  A  laige  party  had  ono  day  fcwen  invited  to 

meet  the  Doctor  at  Stow4ull;  the  dinner  waited 

far  beyond  the  usual  hour,  and  the  company  were 

about  to  ait  down,  when  Johnaon  appeared  at  the 

greet  gate;  he  stood  for  aome  time  in  deep  co»* 

temptation,  and  at  length  began  to  climb  it,  and, 

having  succeeded  in  clearing  it,  advanced  with 

haKty  atridea  towards  the  houaa.     On  hia  arrival 

Mre.  Gaatrel  aaked  bun,  *  If  he  bad  forgotten  that 

th«re  waa  a  email  g»te  for  foot  paaaengeia  by  the 

side  of  the  carriage  entrance.*   *  No,  my  dear  lady, 

by  no  meana,*  replied  the  Doctor;  *  but  I  had  a 

mind  to  try  whether  I  oould  climb  a  gate  now  aa 

1  lined  10  do  when  I  waa  a  lad.' 

**  One  day  Mn.  Gaatrel  aet  a  little  girl  to  repeat 
to  him  Cato*a  soliloquy,  which  ahe  went  through 
vflvy  eonectly.  The  Doctor,  after  a  paaae,  aoked 
the  child  <  What  waa  to  bring  Cato  to  an  end? ' 
fettm  oaid  it  waa  a  knife.  *  No,  my  dear,  it  waa 
Dot  no.'  *My  aunt  Polly  aaid  it  waa  a  knife.' 
•  Wliy,  aunt  Polly 'a  knife  may  do,  but  it  waa  a 
dagger ^  my  dear.'  He  then  aaked  her  the 
meaDiog  of  '  bane  and  antkkite,*  which  aba  waa 
Boable  to  give.  Mrk  Gaatrel  aaid,  *Yon  can- 
sot  expact  io  young  a  obikl  to  know  the  moaning 
>r such  words.'  He  then  aaidt  *  My  dear,  how 
nany  paaoe  are  there  in  sixpence?  '  '  I  cannot 
ell,  eir/  waa  the  half  terrified  reply.  On  this, 
tddresaing  himself  to  Mra.  Gaatrel,  be  aaid, '  Now, 
iiy  <ieaff  bdv,  can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculona 
haji  to  teach  a  child  Cato^s  soliloquy,  who  does 
tot  linow  how  many  pence  there  are  in  sixpence  ?' 
•*  The  ladiea  at  Stow-hiU  would  oocaaionally 
sbuJco  Dr.  Johnaon  lor  the  iadiMriminate  exerciae 
r  bin  charity  to  all  who  applied  for  it.  *  There 
naa  that  woinan,'  aaid  one  of  them,  '  to  whom 
o«x  jreateiday  gave  half-a-orewn,  wl^  ahe  waa  at 
bnrvb  to-day  in  lona  sleeves  and  ribbona.' 
Well,  my  dear,*  replied  Johnaon,  *  and  if  it  gave 
10    'Woman  pleasure,  why  abouUI  ahe  not  wear 


> » 


«  He  had  \9mg  promised  to  writa  Bfr.  Watww 
ley'a  epitaph,  and  Mia.  W.  waited  for  it,  in  order 
to  erect  a  monument  to  her  baaband'a  memory; 
prociialination,  however,  one  of  the  Doctor'a  few 
prevented  ita  bc^  finished;  he  was  e». 
it  in  hia  hat  illneas,  and  wh«i  tha 
phyaiciana,  at  hia  own  raqueat,  informed  him  of 
hia  danger,  he  puahed  the  papen  finom  before  him, 
aaying,  '  It  waa  too  late  to  write  the  epitaph  of 
another  when  he  ahonU  ao  aoon  want  one  hifl»« 
aelf.'  " 

**  The  late  Mr.  Cranfoid,  of  Hyde-Park.  ^^ 
ooraer  ^  being  engaged  to  dinner,  where  Dr. 
Johnaon  waa  to  be,  reaolved  to  pay  bis  court  to 
him,  and  having  heard  that  he  preferred  Donne's 
Satirea  to  Pope's  venion  of  them,  said,  *  Do  you 
know.  Dr.  Johnson,  that  I  like  Dr.  Donno'a 
original  Satirea  better  than  Pope'a.'  JohiHon 
aakl,  *  WeU,  anr,  I  can't  help  that.' 

**Mias  Johnaon,  one  of  Sir  Joabua'a  nieeea 
(afterwards  Mn.  Deane),  waa  dining  one  day  at 
her  unde'a  with  Dr.  Johnaon  and  a  large  p^rty: 
the  conversation  happening  to  torn  on  muaic, 
Johnaon  apoke  very  eontemplnoualy  of  that  ait, 
and  added,  *  that  no  man  of  talent,  or  whose  mind 
waa  capable  of  better  thinp,  ever  wonld  or  could 
devote  hia  time  and  attention  to  ao  idle  and  frivo- 
lous a  pursuit.'  The  young  lady,  who  was  very 
fi>nd  of  muaie,  whiapered  her  next  neighbour, '  I 
wonder  what  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  of  King  David.' 
Johnson  oveiheaid  her,  and,  with  great  good 
humour  and  oomplaceney,  aaid,  *  Madam,  I  thank 
you;  1  aland  rebuked  before  you,  and  promiw 
that,  on  ono  anbject  at  least,  you  ahall  never  hear 
me  talk  nonsense  acain.' 

**  The  hoooun  of  the  l^niversity  of  Cambridge 
were  once  '  peribrmed,  to  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Dr. 
Watson,  the  late  Biihop  of  IJaudaff,  and  then 
Professor  of  Chemiitry,  &c.  After  having  spent 
the  morning  in  aeeing  all  that  was  worthy  of  notice, 
the  aage  dmed  at  his  coodoctor's  table,  which  waa 
surrounded  by  varioua  peiaoos,  all  anxioua  to  aee 
ao  remarkable  a  character,  but  the  moment  waa 
not  favourable;  he  had  been  wearied  by  hia 
previooa  exertiooa,  and  would  not  talk.  After  the 
party  had  diipersed  he  said,  '  I  waa  tired,  and 
would  not  take  the  trouble,  or  I  could  have  aet 
them  right  upon  several  aabjects,  air;  for  instance, 
the  genUeman  who  aaid  he  could  not  imacine  bow 
any  pleaanre  could  be  derived  fiom  buntug,  tha 
raaaon  is,  becauae  man  feela  his  own  vacuity  leas 
in  action  than  when  at  rest.' 

•*  Mr.  Williama,  the  Rector  of  Welleabouno, 
in  Warwickahire,  menUoned  having  once,  when  a 
young  man,  performed  a  stage-coach  journey  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  took  his  place  in  the  vehicle, 
provided  with  a  little  book,  which  hii  companion 
aoon  discovered  to  be  Lucian;  he  occaaionally 
threw  it  aside,  if  atnick  by  any  remark  made  by 
his  feUow  travellera,  and  poured  forth  his  know- 
ledge and  eloquence  in  a  fell  atream,  to  the  de- 
l^t  and  astonishment  of  his  aaditoia.  Acci- 
dentally the  first  subject  which  attracted  him  waa 
the  digestive  faeakiea  of  dogs,  from  whence  he 

I  [Commonlj  called  Fiah  Craufbid.— Ko.] 

s  [Dr.  WataoftkWBs  a  fellow  of  Trinity :  see  oate.  tol. 

1.  p.  216,  an  account  of  this  visit  to  Cambridge,  whkii  oc- 

eurred  lit  Feb.  1765.>-Ed.  : 
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bnnched  ofT  as  to  the  powen  of  digestion  io 
varioofl  species  of  animals,  discovering  snch  stores 
of  information,  that  Uus  paiticalar  point  might 
have  been  snpposed  to  have  formed  his  especial 
study,  and  so  it  v^ns  with  every  other  sabject 
started:  the  strength  of  hia  luomcny  wna  not  1«hm 
astonishing  than  his  eloquence;  he  quoted  from 
various  authonrs,  either  in  support  of  his  own 
argument  or  to  confuto  those  of  his  coniF 
panions,  as  readily  and,  apparently,  as  accnrately 
as  if  the  works  had  been  in  his  hands.  The 
coach  halted,  as  usual,  for  dinner,  which  seemed 
to  be  a  deeply  interesting  business  to  Johnson, 
who  vehemently  attacked  a  dish  of  stowed  carp, 
using  his  fingers  only  in  feeding  himself  ^ 

**  Bishop  Percy  was  at  one  time  on  a  very  in- 
timate footing  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  Doctor 
ono  day  took  Percy^s'  little  daughter  upon  his 
knee,  and  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  '  Pil- 
grim's Progress?'  The  child  answered  that  she 
had  not  read  it.  *  No,'  replied  the  Doctor,  <  then 
I  would  not  give  one  farthing  for  you,'  and  he  set 
her  down  and  took  no  further  notice  of  her." 

?^  3  "  ^'  ^^^^  ^''^^  ^  relate,  as  a  proof 
Kose  .  ^f  Y)r,  Johnson's  quick  discernment  into 
character  * : — When  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Dr. 
Mudge  at  Plymouth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dock 
(now  Devouport)  were  very  desirous  of  their 
town  being  supplied  with  water,  to  effect  which  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  Plymouth;  this  was  obstinately  refused, 
the  Dock  being  considered  as  an  upstart  And  a 
rival.  Alderman  Tolcher,  who  took  a  very  strong 
part,  called  one  morning,  and  immediately  opened 
on  the  subject  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  appeared  to 
give  great  attention,  and,  when  the  alderman  had 
ceased  speaking,  replied,  '  You  are  perfectly 
right,  sir;  I  would  let  the  rogues  die  of  thint,  for 
I  hate  a  Docker  from  my  heart.'  The  old  man 
went  away  quite  delighted,  and  told  all  his  ac- 
quaintances how  completely  *  the  great  Dr.  John- 
son was  on  his  side  of  the  question.' 

<*  It  was  after  the  publication  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets  that  Dr.  Farr,  being  engaged  to  dine 
with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  mentioned,  on  coming 
in,  that,  in  his  way,  he  had  seen  a  caricature, 
which  he  thought  clever,  of  the  nine  muses  flog- 
ging Dr.  Johnson  round  I^maasus.  The  admirers 
of  Gray  and  othen,  who  thought  their  favourites 
hardly  treated  in  the  Lives,  were  hiughing  at  Dr. 
Farr's  account  of  the  print,  when  Dr.  Johnson 
was  himself  announced :  Dr.  Farr  being  the  only 
stranger,  Sir  Joshua  introduced  him,  and,  to  Farr's 
infinite  embarrassment,  repeated  what  he  had  just 
been  telling  them.    Johnson  was  not  at  all  snriy 

>  [Mr.  Boswell,  antCt  p.  381,  mentions  another  in- 
stance, in  which  Dr.  Johnion  surpriaed  hki  accidental 
tompantona  in  a  staf  e-coach  with  the  fbrce  of  his  conver- 
sation and  the  goodness  or  his  appetite. — E]>.] 

3  [Afterwards  Mrs.  Isted,  of  Ecton,  Northamptonshire. 
—Bd.J 

3  [Mrs.  Rose,  who  has  obljgliH{]y  communicated  these 
anecdotes,  is  the  dau|^ter  of  Dr.  Farr,  of  Plymouth,  and 
the  daughter-in-law  of  Dr.  Johnson's  old  fhend,  Dr. 
Rose,  of  Chlswick.->Ei>.  ] 

*  [This  story  is  told  by  BIr.  Boswell,  and  commenled 
npon  by  Mr.  Blakeway  (ante,  vol.  i.  p.  164),  as  if  Dr. 
Johnson  had  seriously  enterea  into  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
test; whereas  Dr.  Mudge,  more  naturally,  represents 
him  uAatteringf  with  an  Ironical  vehemence,  the  prcyu- 
dlccfl  of  the  worthy  alderman,  who  is  known,  from  other 
circumstances,  to  have  been  of  ■  very  zealous  disposi- 
tiou.— Ed.] 


on  the  oecaswn,  bat  said,  timiin|  to  Dr.  F»,' 

*  Sir,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  tha.  I  hope  tfe 
day  will  never  airive  when  I  shall  neilhH  be  tke 
object  of  calumny  or  ridienle,  for  thn  I  sbll  be 
neglected  and  forgotten  ^ ' 

**  It  was  near  the  dose  of  hia  life  thu  tie 
young  ladies,  who  were  warm  admben  of  k 
works,  bat  had  never  seen  himsdf,  west  to  Boa- 
court,  and,  asking  if  he  was  at  home,  wm^m 
up  stain,  where  he  was  vmting.  He  laid  ^ 
his  pen  on  their  entraaoe,  and,  as  they  stood  ht- 
fore  him,  one  of  the  females  repeated  a  speech  i 
some  length,  previously  prepared  fortheoceefiaa 
It  was  an  enthusiastic  effiisioo,  which,  wl»  ds 
speaker  had  finished,  she  panted  for  her  idol'irs 
ply.  What  was  her  roortificatioa  whes  ail  k 
said  was  *  Fiddle-de-dee,  my  dear.' 

"  Much  pains  were  taken  bj  Mr.  HaTleri 
friends  to  prevail  on  Dr.  Johnson  to  read  -Ibr 
Triumphs  of  Temper,'  when  it  wv  in  iia  xeciii; 
at  last  he  consented,  but  never  got  beyond  ik 
two  first  pages,  of  which  he  utternl  a  few  vdt 
of  contempt  that  I  have  now  foi^ttoD.  Thn 
were,  however,  carried  to  the  anthMr,  wbiK- 
venged  himself  by  poutmyiog  Johnsoo  so  Rwt 
6le  in  his  comedy  of '  The  Maosolefun,'  and  » 
sequently  he  poblished,  without  his  name,  a '  l^ 
alogue  in  the  Shades  between  Lord  CbeStt^ 
and  Dr.  Johnson,'  more  diatingaisbed  ioncaifs- 
ty  than  wit  Being  anonymous,  and  p«Ra$ 
very  little  merit,  it  iell  still-bom  from  the  ivoi' 

<*  Dr.  Johnson  sent  ha  *  life  of  LonHitiiasc' 
in  MSS.  to  MiB.  Montague,  who  was  maeit  &■ 
satisfied  with  it,  and  thought  her  friend  evmni 
underrated,  but  the  Doctor  made  no  ahenLa 
When  he  sofaseqnently  made  one  of  a  patj :: 
Mis.  Montague's,  he  addressed  hishosient««<^ 
three  times  after  dinner,  vritfa  a  view  to  eii|if 
her  in  convenation  :  receiving  only  cold  aodinrf 
answers,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  to  GeoeniP^ 
who  sat  next  him,  and  who  loU  me  tho  ^,- 
'  Yon  see,  sir,  I  am  no  longer  the  maa  fcr  Jis 
Montague.' 

**  >£b.  PiozB  related  to  me,  that  wbea  (^ 
Johnson  one  day  observed,  that  poeto  iafw^- 
preferred  some  one  couplet  they  had  »ntta> 
any  other,  she  replied,  that  she  did  net  9^ 
he  had  a  favourite  ;  he  told  her  she  was  m^ 
— he  thought  his  best  lines  were : — 

*  Tlie  encnml>erM  oar  scarce  leaves  the  hoctik  eoat 
Through  purple  billovra  and  a  ioathif  host  7.*'* 


C( 


h- 


Dr.  Johnson  \  in  his  conversation  with 
Dr.  Parr,  repeatedly  and  earnestly  avowed 

ft  rrhia  was  hia  usual  declaration  on  all  such  oc»« 
If  Johnson  had  been  an  amateur  authour,  aboM  tsif^ 
crtticiam  would  no  doubt  have  given  him  pain,  bai,  -'•* 
aathour  by  profeaaion,  and  one  who,  for  m>  aaaay  t^ci 
had  lived  by  hia  pen,  the  greatest  misfortuiM  vm^  * 
neglect ;  for  bin  daily  bread  depended  on  tbe  mmo* 
his  works  might  create  (see  on/e,  p.  204).  Tlus  etr^ 
▼ation  will  be  found  appUcri>le  to  many  other  caw-K£ 

«  [Bee  ante,  p.  402^,  where  tt  will  be  sera  tksi  t^ 
aides  the  character  of  JlUmtie  and  the  Zkai  ^^>^^ 
Hayley  vented  his  apleea  ki  a  correspondeace  witb  w> 
Seward,  which  that  Isdy,  or  some  of  her  coaikfaai&k  ^^ 
to  pubUsh,  and  which,  iaalead  of  aflecting  tbe  rep«tt»" 
of  Dr.  Johjuon,  only  cover  the  aamea  of  tbe  two  wmet 
with  indelible  ridicule. — ^Bn.) 

7  [These  lines  are-  fai  the  Vanity  of  Bwmm  lf'ii» 
Hue  192.^Ed.| 

«  [These  three  anecdotes,  or  rather  memoranda  m  »• 
Parrs,  were  communicated  by  hia  biograpbar.  Dr.  i(» 
stone,  of  Birminghara. — Eo.1 
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bn  opioion,  that  aeceoti  ongfat  not  to  be  omitted 
by  sny  editor  of  Greek  aatnoori*  or  any  modem 
writen  of  Greek  verse,  or  Greek  prose. 

**  Johnton  said  Gray  *  walked  on  tiptoe.*  The 
wunt  tbooght  ii  in  Q,iuntilian  and  in  Seneca,  *  qao 
qaisqae  ingenk>  mions  valet,  hoc  ae  magis  attolere 
et  dilitare  conotv  :  nt  aiatura  brevet  m  difi^to$ 
erigsfitiir,  et  plan  infirmi  mirantnr.' — QuinUlian, 
by  RoUin,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  Seneca  alao  Kiyi,  *  in 
edito  itat  admirabilis,  celsos,  magnitodinis  vene. 
A'on  exmrgit  in  plantas,  nee  snmmis  ambnlat  digi- 
tii,  eoroffl  mora,  qui  mendacio  ftatttram  adjuvant, 
longioreMfoe  qnam  sont,  videri  volant :  contentas 
eit  mignitndine  sui.* — Epist.  iiL 

*"  A  wit  among  lords,  and  a  lord  amooc 
wits,*  nid  Johnson  of  Lord  Chesteifield.  '  Sea 
tam  cootoroeliosQs  in  le  ridet  invicem  eloqnentia  : 
et  qui  stnltis  eruditt  videri  volant,  stolti  eradids 
videntor.* — Qointilian,  by  RoUio,  pa.  409,  Lib. 
jc.  cap.  vii.    See  also  Pope's  Danciad : 

'  A  wit  wtth  doBces,  mod  a  dunce  with  wUb.*  " 


Mr.Bo^. 
cUy. 


*' Mr.  Barclay '»  from  his  connexion 
with  Mr.  Thnle,  had  several  opportoni- 
ties  of  meeting  and  conversing  with  Dr. 
Johnson.  On  his  becoming  a  partner  in  the 
brewery,  Johnson  advised  him  not  to  allow  his 
commercial  panoits  to  divert  his  attention  from 
bis  studies.  *  A  mere  literary  man,'  sakl  the 
Doctor,  *  is  a  dull  man  ;  a  man,  who  is  solely  a 
man  of  bnsioess,  is  a  §elji$h  man  ;  bat  when  lit- 
entnre  and  commerce  are  united,  they  make  a 
respectable  man.* 

'*  Mr.  Barclay  saw  Johnson  ten  days  beibre  he 
died,  when  the  latter  observed,  *  That  they  shookl 
never  meet  more.  Have  yoo  any  objection  to 
receive  an  old  man*s  blessing  ? '  Mr.  Barclay 
knelt  down,  and  Johnson  gave  him  his  blessing 
'with  great  fervency. 

**  Mr.  Barclay  had  never  observed  any  rudeness 
or  violence  on  the  part  of  Johnson. 

"  lie  has  seen  Boswell  lay  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  and  take  oat  his  tablets,  in  order  to  register 
M  good  anecdote. 

**  When  Johnson  proceeded  to  the  dming-foom, 
one  of  Mr.  Tfarale's  servants  handed  him  a  wig  of 
a  smaller  description  than  the  one  he  wore  in  the 
morning  ;  the  exchange  took  place  in  the  hall,  or 
posnge.  Johnson,  like  many  other  men,  was 
always  in  much  better  humour  after  dinner  than 
before  \*' 

gg^^  J  **  With  all  that  asperity  of  manners 

ffawk  with  which  he  has  been  cbaiged,  and 
Lxf^  which  kept  at  a  distance  many  who,  to 
^-  ^''  my  knowledge,  would  have  been  glad  of 
an  intimacy  with  him,  he  possessed  the  afiectwns 
or  pity  and  compassion  in  a  most  eminent  degree. 
In  a  mixed  company,  of  wbkh  I  was  one,  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  pestilence  which  ra^ 
in  London  in  the  year  1666,  and  g»ve  occasion 
to  Johnson  to  speak  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Hodges, 
vrbOy  in  the  height  of  that  calamity,  continued  in 
tbe  city,  and  waa  almost  the  only  one  of  his  pro- 

s  (Tbe  late  Robert  Barclay,  Em.  of  Bory  Hill,  near 
I>orlu]ic.  This  benetolaat  and  exoeueat  man  (from  wbom 
Mr.  Markload  darivad  tbase  mamoraada  in  ltt4)  died  la 
laSl.  At  as  advanced  effe.— Bd.1 

3  [See  ante,  p.  119.— Bn.] 
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fession  that  had  the  counge  to  oppose  the  ende^ 
vonrs  of  ha  art  to  the  spreading  of  the  contagion* 
It  was  the  hard  iate  of  this  perM>n,  a  short  time 
after,  to  die  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  Ludgate.  John- 
son related  this  circumstance  to  us,  with  the  tears 
ready  to  start  fiom  hie  eyes,  and  with  great  energy 
said,  *  Such  a  roan  would  not  have  been  suffered 
to  perish  in  these  times.'  " 

*'On  Johnson's  death,  Mr.  Laaglon  mn 
said  to  sir  John  Hawkins,  *  We  shall  now  Hawlu 
know  whether  he  has  or  has  not  assisted  ^^"^ 
Sir  Joshua  in  his  Discourses ; '  but  Johnson  hod 
assured  Sir  John  that  his  assistance  had  never  ex- 
ceeded the  substitution  of  a  word  or  two,  in  pre- 
ference to  what  Sir  Joshua  had  written. 

'*  What  the  economy  of  Hr.  Johnson's  house 
may  have  been  under  bis  wife's  administration  I 
cannot  tell,  bat  onder  Miss  Williams's  manage- 
ment, and,  indeed,  afterwarda,  when  he  waa 
overcome  at  the  misery  of  those  around  him,  it  al- 
ways deceived  my  expectation,  as  far  as  tbe  coiw 
ditbn  of  the  apartment  into  which  I  was  admitted 
coald  enable  me  to  judge.  It  was  not,  indeed,  his 
study;  amongst  his  books  he  probably  micht  bring 
Magliabeechi  to  recollection,  but  I  saw  him  only 
in  the  decent  drawing-room  of  a  house,  not  infe- 
rior to  others  on  tbe  same  local  situation,  and  with 
stout  old-fashioned  mahogany  table  and  chain. 
He  was  a  liberal  customer  to  his  tailor,  and  I  can 
remember  that  his  Imen  was  often  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  colour  of  his  hands. 

**  It  may  be  said  of  Johnson,  that  he  had  a  pc* 
euliar  feeling  of  regard  towards  his  many  and  va- 
rious friends,  and  tlat  he  was  to  each  what  miaht 
be  called  the  indenture,  or  counter-part  of  what 
they  were  to  him." 

**  Dr.  Johnson '  confessed  himself  to  ^teeveas 
have  been  sometimes  in  the  power  of  |fj|^. 
bailiffik    Richardson,  the  autboor  of  Cla-  toI.  Iv. 
I,  was  his  constant  friend  on  such  oc-  P>  3fiS. 


casioos.  *  I  remember  writing  to  him,'  said  Joho- 
son,  *  from  a  sponging  house;  and  was  so  sore  of 
my  deliverance  through  his  kindness  and  liberality, 
that,  before  his  reply  was  brought,  I  knew  I  could 
afford  to  joke  with  tbe  rascal  who  had  me  in  ena- 
tody,  and  dkl  so,  over  a  pint  of  adulterated  wiiMp 
for  wluch,  at  that  instant,  I  had  no  money  to 
pay.' 

"  It  baa  been  observed  that  Johnson  had  lost 
the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes.  Mr.  Ellis,  an  an- 
cient gentleman  now  living  (autbonr  of  a  verr 
happy  burlesque  translation  of  the  thirteenth  book 
added  to  the  /Eneid  by  Maffee  Vegio)  was  in  the 
same  condition;  but,  some  vears  uler,  while  he 
was  at  Margate,  the  sight  of  his  eye  unexpectedly 
returned,  and  that  of  its  fellow  became  assuddenlv 
extinguished.  Concerning  the  particulars  of  tha 
singular  but  authentisated  event.  Dr.  Johnson  was 

'  [The  foUowlBf  anecdotes,  published  by  Mr.  Bleerens, 
from  day  to  day  in  the  St.  James^t  Ckroniele^  and  after- 
wardu  collected  in  the  London  Mamxmoi  eeeapad  the 
Editor**  notice,  tiU  it  waa  too  latetointrodoce  them  into 
tho  text ;  but  aa  tliey  tell  aome  new  Acta,  and  rdate 
othera  that  have  been  already  told  in  a  new  manasr,  li 
has  been  thonght  right  to  praaenre  tbam.  The  fliat  or 
theaa  aneodotea  conOnna  the  Jtsitica  which  the  Bdltor  had 
already  endeavoisred  to  do  to  the  memory  of  Richardson 
Maiaat  the  anear  of  Marphy.    Jn(#,  v.  I.  p.  ll&t  «•'— 
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Oax&ottAy  inqaisitWe,  and  not  with  reference  to 
bis  own  caae.  Though  he  never  made  use  of 
glavei  to  aeoflt  hia  eight,  he  Mid  he  conld  recol- 
lect no  production  of  ait  to  which  man  haa  lope- 
rior  obligationa.  He  nsentioned  the  name  of  the 
original  inventor'  of  epeetadee  with  reverence, 
and  expreaed  hie  wonder  that  not  an  individnal, 
oat  of  the  mnltitndes  who  had  profited  by  them, 
had,  thfongh  gratitude,  written  the  life  of  so  great 
a  benefactor  to  society. 

'*  The  Doctor  is  known  to  have  been,  like  Sav- 
age, a  very  late  visiter;  yet  at  whatever  hour  he 
returned,  he  never  went  to  bed  without  a  previous 
call  on  Mrs.  Williams,  the  blind  lady  who  for  so 
many  yean  had  found  protection  under  his  roof. 
Coming  home  one  morning  between  four  and  five, 
he  said  to  her,  *  Take  notice,  madam,  that  for 
once  I  am  here  before  others  are  asleep.  As  I 
tamed  into  the  court,  I  ran  against  a  knot  of 
bricklayers.'  *  Yon  forget,  my  dear  nr,*  replied 
she,  *  that  these  people  have  all  been  a-bed,  and 
are  now  preparing  for  their  day's  work.'  *  Is  it 
so,  then,  madam  ?  I  confess  that  circumstance 
had  escaped  me.' 

"  *  1  have  been  told,  Dr.  Johnson,'  says  a  friend, 
'  that  your  translation  of  Pope's  Messiah  was  made 
either  as  a  common  exercise  or  as  an  imposition 
for  some  negligence  yon  had  been  guilty  of  at 
college.'  *  No,  sir,'  replied  the  Doctor.  '  At 
Pembroke  the  former  were  always  in  prose,  and 
to  the  latter  I  would  not  have  submitted.  I  wrote 
it  rather  to  show  the  tutors  what  1  could  do,  than 
what  I  was  willing  should  be  done.  It  answered 
my  purpose;  for  it  convinced  those  who  were  well 
enough  inclined  to  punish  me,  that  I  could  wield 
a  scholar's  weapon,  as  often  as  I  was  menaced 
with  arbitrary  inflictions.  Before  the  fiiequency 
of  personal  satire  had  weakened  its  effect,  the 
petty  tyrants  of  colleges  stood  in  awe  of  a  pointed 
remark,  or  a  vindictive  epigram.  But  since  every 
man  in  his  turn  has  been  wounded,  no  man  is 
ashamed  of  a  scar.' 

**  When  Dr.  Percy  firrt  published  his  coflection 
of  ancient  English  ballads,  perhaps  he  was  too 
lavish  in  commendation  of  the  beautiful  simplicity 
and  poetic  merit  he  supposed  himself  to  discover 
in  them.  This  circumstance  provoked  Johnson  to 
observe  one  evening  at  Mias  Reynolds's  tea-table, 
(hat  he  could  rhyme  as  well,  and  as  elegantly,  in 
common  narrative  and  conversation.  For  instance, 
iuyahe, 

<  A>  with  my  hat  upon  my  head 

I  walkM  aloDf  the  Strand, 
I  there  did  meet  anotlier  man 

With  hta  hat  In  his  hand  *. 

<  Or,  to  roDder  inch  poetry  sabservieot  to  my  own 
imnieffiate 


*  I  therefbre  pray  tliee,  Benny  dear. 
That  thou  wlit  glTe  to  me, 

With  cream  and  eogar  softenM  wdl, 
Another  dish  of  tea. 


t  The  tarrenior  of  epeetaeles  Is  said  to  have  been  a 
monk  at  Pisa,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  oen- 


tory^aad  whoee  name  wae  Spina.— Bn.  o/Lond.  Mag. 
*  (Bee  onre,  p.  164,  where  this  aaeedote  li  told  in  the 
vague  manner  and  on  the  Imperltet  authority  of  Bfr. 
Oradoeh.  To  hare  deliberately  compoeed  and  drcttlated 
a  parody  on  hie  fHend*e  poem  would  have  been  a  rery 
diflbrent  thiaf  ftum  a  eportlTe  impmviaaiion  over  the 


« Nor  ftar  that  1,  aiy  fiBtIt  BiU, 

Shall  long  detaia  the  cap, 
Whea  once  onto  die  bouon  I 

Have  draalt  the  Uqoor  sp. 

*  Tet  hear,  alae  I  thl»  BMonilU  tnit^ 
Nor  hear  it  with  a  (tvfn'f- 

Thoa  canst  not  make  the  leim  ftii 
As  1  oaa  galp  U  dowa.' 

And  thus  he  proceeded  throai^  nvcnl  nn 
stanzas,  tiU  the  reverend  critie  cried  out  for  qwie 
Such  ridicule,  however,  was  uomerilei 

" « Night,'  Mr.  Tyeit  has  toW  «, ;  wu  Job. 
son's  time  for  composition.'  Bet  this  icfrtni, 
if  meant  for  a  general  one,  ceo  be  i«fat«4  ^ 
living  evidence.  Almost  the  whole  preCr*  h 
Shakspeare,  and  no  ineonsider^le  part  of  iW 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  were  composed  by  (by  I^. 
and  in  a  room  where  a  friend'  ws«  enploimlhr 
him  in  other  investigations.  Hii  rtsdisi  wm  f^  r 
continued  through  the  night  when  the  hj  y 
been  pre-occupied,  or  proved  too  ihort  w  to 
undertakings.  Respecting  the  fertiljiy  tf  b 
genius,  the  resonrees  of  his  learning,  ud  iIk  v- 
curacy  of  his  judgment,  the  dsrkBwaod  thel^^ 
were  both  alike. 

" « Mre.  Thrale,'  Mr.  Tvers  also  wpofti, '  fast 
how  to  spread  a  table  with  the  atmort  pkatj  wi 
elegance;'  but  all  who  are  acquinted  wA  ^ 
lady's  domestic  history  must  know,  ihst  n  *> 
present  instance  Mr.  Tyen*  prsise  of  btr  ir  o- 
luckily  bestowed.  Her  husband  npviRiR^ 
every  dinner  set  before  hii  gnerts.  After  be  4q& 
sheconfened  her  total  ignoranee  ia  ciliHn  e- 
rancements.  Poor  Thrale  studied  an  iit  oTitfert 
he  loved  the  produce,  and  to  which  he  ofrdt 
martyr.  Johnson  repeatedly,  and  with  all  tar 
warmth  of  earnest  friendship,  aanred  hio  k  «v 
nimts  edax  rerum^  and  that  such  m!in}M> 
didgence  of  hb  palate  would  precipibte  hs  ni 

"  When  in  his  Utter  yean  he  was  reauiM  [ 
his  forcible  sarcaem  against  Bolingbnikc  •- 
Mallet  (V.  i.  p.  115),  the  Doctor  exelatiM'Iv 
I  really  say  BO."  •  Yea,  sir.'  HeiepM/l» 
heartily  glad  of  it' 

••  *  You  knew  Mr.  Capcl  *,  Dr.  Johnsw ''  *  T^ 
sir;  I  have  seen  hhn  at  Garriek*s.*  Asd  <^ 
think  you  of  his  abilitiee  ?'  « They  are  jsrf  •* 
cient,  sir,  to  enable  him  to  select  the  bbek  ^'^ 
from  the  white  onea,  for  the  use  of  the  f^^ 
makere.  Were  he  and  1  to  count  the  pia <* 
bushel  of  wheat  (or  a  wager,  he  woeld  ttpu-'* 
prove  the  wiimer.' 

**  When  one  Collins,  a  aleep-compelli^  ^^ 
of  HeitibrdshhDe,  with  the  assiatance  of  (Otf^ 
Haidinge*,  publkhed  a  heavy  half-cTowiiptf*?^ 
against  Mr.  Steeveoa,  Ganick  asked  tb*  I^ 
what  he  thought  of  this  attack  on  bis  etti^ 

*  I  regafd  Collins'*  perfbnnance,'  replied  M&t 

*  as  a  great  gon  wiuout  powder  or  riwL*  ^^ 
the  same  Collins  afterwards  appeared  mt^* 
Capel'i  poethnmoni  notea  on  Shakipeue.  ^  * 
preihee  of  h»  own,  containing  the  fbUowiai^ 
— *  A  sudden  and  moat  aevcfe  smke  of  vb9 
has  left  my  mind  too  moch  dotraeted  to  becip<^ 
of  engaging  in  soch  a  taak  (that  of  i  fiutW  ^ 
tack  on  Mr.  Steevens),  though  I  sa  fnap^  * 
it  by  inclination  as  well  as  duty,*  the  Dooltf<^ 

9  nCr.  Steepens  himeelC—BiK] 

4  [TheannottttororShakapeoioi-^Baj 

*  (George  HanUnfey— Sa.) 
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to  wbat  miifoftiuia  the  ferwoing  woidi  rafeirod. 
Beiog  told  that  the  critic  had  lost  hii  wife,  John* 
eon  uided,  *  I  believe  that  the  lo«  of  teeth  may 
deprave  the  voice  of  a  singer,  and  that  lameness 
will  impede  the  motions  of  a  dancing  master,  bat 
I  have  not  yet  been  taoght  to  regard  the  death  of 
a  wife  OS  tM  grave  of  literary  exertions.  When 
my  dear  Mnu  Johnson  expired,  I  sought  relief  in 
my  studies,  and  strove  to  lose  the  recollection  of 
her  in  the  toils  of  Uteratore.  Perhaps,  however, 
I  wrong  the  feelings  of  this  poor  fellow.  His  wife 
might  have  held  the  pen  in  his  name.  Hinc  Ula 
lachrytna.  Nay,  I  think  I  obeerre,  throngboot 
bin  two  pieces,  a  woman's  irritability,  with  a 
woman's  impotence  of  revenge.'  Yet  snch  were 
Johnson's  tender  remembrances  of  his  own  wife, 
that  aAer  her  death,  though  he  had  a  whole  house 
at  coounand,  he  wonld  study  nowhere  but  in  a 
garret  Being  asked  the  reason  why  he  chose  a 
aitaation  so  incommodious,  he  answered,  *  Becaase 
in  that  room  only  I  never  saw  Mrs.  Johnson.* 

«•  <  Though  you  brought  a  tragedy,  sir,  to  Di«« 
rj'lane,  and  at  one  time  were  so  intimate  with 
Garrick,  you  never  appeared  to  have  much  tbeat- 
ricsal  acquaintance.'  '  Sir,  while  I  had,  in  com- 
mon with  other  dramatic  authors,  the  liberty  of 
the  scenes,  without  considering  my  admission  be- 
hind them  as  a  fiivour,  I  was  frequently  at  tiie 
theatre.  At  that  period  all  the  wenches  knew 
me,  and  dropped  me  a  eartsy  as  they  passed  on 
to  the  itage«  But  sbce  poor  Goldbmith's  last 
comedy  *,  I  scarce  recollect  having  seen  the  in- 
aide  of  a  playhouse.  To  speak  the  trath,  there  is 
amall  encouragement  there  for  a  man  whose  sight 
aiid  bearing  are  become  so  imperfect  as  mine.  I 
may  add,  that,  Garrick  and  Henderson  excepted, 
I  never  met  with  a  performer  who  had  studied 
his  ait,  or  conkl  give  an  intelligible  reason  for 
whathedtd'.' 

*'  On  the  night  before  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  of  his  Shakspeare,  be  supped  with 
aocne  friends  in  the  Temple,  who  kept  him  up, 
*  nothing  loth,'  till  past  five  the  next  morning. 
Ikfoch  pleasantry  was  passing  on  the  subject  of 
eommeotatonhip,  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  tlie  Doc- 
tor, looking  at  his  watch,  cried  out,  *  This  is  sport 
to  jOQ»  gentlemen  ;  but  yoa  do  not  consider  there 
are  at  most  only  foar  hours  between  me  and  crit- 


y 


**  Once,  and  bat  once,  he  is  known  to  have  had 
coo  maeh  vrine ;  a  circumstance  which  he  him- 
neir  diseorered,  on  finding  one  of  his  sesqnipeda- 
llmMk  words  hang  fire.  He  then  started  op,  and 
^TBTely  observed,  '  I  think  it  time  we  should  go 
Co  bed.' 

'  *  If  '  a  littie  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  '  on 
any  apecalative  sabject,  it  is  eminently  more  so 
in  Che  fmctical  science  of  physic.  Johnson  was 
Coo  freqaently  his  own  doctor.  In  October,  just 
before  he  came  to  London,  he  had  taken  an 
onoannl  dose  of  squills,  hot  without  effect.  He 
vMrallowed  the  same  qnantity  on  his  arrival  here, 
and  it  produced  a  most  violent  operation.  He  did 
not*  as  be  afterwards  confessed,  reflect  on  the  dif- 
lenMSce  between  the  perished  and  inefficacions 


t    f See  onlf,  p.  499.--ED.J 

a  r  Ttan  was  protmbly  berare  hisscqnaintaace  with  BIr. 
R  c>fSil>te  and  Mn.  Sitklora,  which  took  pisca  only  ih» 
%  f^r  tKrfore  bla  deaib,  antM^  p.  359.--ED.] 


vogelable  he  Ibnnd  in  the  eooairy .  and  the  fiesfa 
and  potent  one  of  the  same  kind  be  was  aare  to 
meet  with  in  town.  <  Yon  find  me  at  present,' 
says  he,  <  suffering  from  a  prescription  of  my  own. 
When  I  am  recoTcred  from  its  consequences,  and 
not  till  then,  I  shall  know  the  tree  state  of  my 
nataral  malady.'  FVom  this  period,  he  took  no 
medicine  without  the  approbation  of  Heberden. 
What  follows  is  known  by  &I],  and  by  all  lament- 
ed— ere  now  periupe— even  by  the  prebends  of 
Westminster  '. 

**  Johnson  asked  one  of  his  exeeotors,  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  '  Where  do  you  intend  to 
bnry  me .' '  He  answered,  *  In  Westmmster  Ab- 
bey. *  *  Then , '  continued  he,  *  if  my  friends  think 
it  worth  while  to  give  me  a  stone,  let  it  be  placed 
over  me  so  as  to  protect  my  body.' 

'*  On  the  Monday  after  his  decease  he  was  ui^ 
terred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  corpse  was 
brought  from  his  house  in  Bolt-court  to  the  heane, 
preceded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butt  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Straban,  about  twelve  o'clock.  The  following 
was  the  order  of  the  procession  : 
**  Hearse  and  six. 

**  The  executors,  viz.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  and  William  Scott,  LL.  D.  in  a 
coach  and  four. 

**  Eight  coaches  and  four,  containing  the  Lite* 
rary  Club,  and  others  of  the  Doctor's  friends,  in* 
vited  by  the  executors  ;  viz.  Dr.  Bnmey,  Mr.  Ma- 
lone,  Mr.  Steevens,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stmhan,  Mr.  Ry- 
land,  Mr.  Iloole,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Mr.  Crnik- 
shanks,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Low,  Mr.  Paradise, 
General  Plsoli,  Count  Zenobia,  Dr.  Butter,  Mr. 
Holder,  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Sastres, 
Mr.  Des  Monlins,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butt,  Dr.  Horsley, 
Dr.  Farmer,  Dr.  Wruht ;  to  whom  may  be  ad- 
ded, Mr.  Cooke  (wTio  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Brocklesby),  and  the  Doctor's  faithful  servant, 
Francis  Barber. 

**  Two  coaches  and  four,  containing  the  palU 
bearers,  viz.  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Wyndham,  Sir 
Charies  Bnnbnry,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  Colman, 
and  Mr.  Langton. 

<*  After  these  followed  two  monming  coaches 
and  four,  filled  with  gendemen  who,  as  volunteers, 
honoured  themselves  by  attending  this  funeral. 
These  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoole,  the  Rer.  Mr. 
East,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Mickle,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
C.  Bumey,  and  Mr.  G.  Nichol. 

*'  Thirteen  gentlemen's  carriages  closed  the 
procession,  which  reached  the  Abbey  a  little  be- 
fore one. 

*'  The  corpse  was  met  at  the  west  door  by  the 
prebendaries  in  residence,  to  the  number  of  six, 
in  their  surplices  and  doctor's  hoods;  and  the 
officers  of  the  church,  and  attendants  on  the  fune- 
ral, were  then  marshalled  in  the  following  order: 

"Two  vergers. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  btrahan. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Butt. 

Thb  Body. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  chief  mourner  and  an 

executor. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Dr.  Scott,  as  executon. 
The  rest  two  and  two.  

>  [This  rarciuiin  against  the  vrebtndarie*  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  particularly  against  Jobnaon's  friend  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, who  was  one  of  tbem,  will  be  explained  preasatlj.— 
Ed.] 
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**  The  body  thai  proceeded  to  the  eouth  eros, 
and,  in  view  of  the  three  execntora,  was  deposited 
hj  the  side  of  Mr.  Garriek,  with  the  feet  opposite 
to  the  monnment  of  Shakapeare. 

<*  The  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor  performed  the 
burial  service,  attended  by  some  gentlemen  of  the 
Abbey;  but  it  most  be  regretted  by  all  who  eon- 
tinne  to  reverence  the  himucfay,  that  the  cathe- 
dial  service  was  vrithheld*  from  its  invariable 
friend;  and  the  onuasion  was  truly  offinsive  to  the 
Midience  at  large.*' 

'*  When  MiB.  Thnle  was  going  to  virit  seme 
country  friends.  Dr.  Johnson  gave  her  the  follow- 
ing excellent  advice:  *  Do  not  make  them  speeches. 
Unusual  compliments,  to  which  there  is  no  stated 
and  prescriptive  answer,  embarraas  the  feeble, 
who  know  not  what  to  say,  and  diegnst  the  wise, 
who«  knowing  them  to  he  false,  suspect  them 
to  be  hypocritical.* 

*' '  Dr.  Johnson  was  no  oompUuner  of  ill  usage. 
1  never  heard  him  even  lament  the  disregard 
ahown  to  Irene,  which  however  was  a  violent 
favourite  with  him;  and  much  was  he  offended 
when  having  asked  me  once,  *  what  single  scene 
nfibrded  me  most  pleasure  of  all  our  tragic  drama,' 

J,  little  thinking  of  his  play's  existence,  named, 

i ^ 

*  Horn  tUi  jomlMion  happened,  v«  lure  unable  to  ac- 
eoont.  Perhaps  the  executors  should  hare  asked  fbr  it } 
hot  at  all  crents  it  should  have  been  performed.  That 
the  ftes  for  opening  the  ground  were  paid,  was  a  matter 
of  indispensable  neceeslty  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
Drom  the  liberality  of  the  present  dean  and  chapter,  bnt 
they  will  be  relumed,  as  was  ofln^red  in  the  case  of  D^r- 
den,  and  was  done  in  that  of  St.  Evremond,  who  **  died," 
iayt  Atierbury,  ** renouncing  the  christian  religion}" 
yet  the  efaurch  of  Westminster  thought  fit,  in  honour 
to  hia  memory,  lo  gire  his  body  room  in  the  Abbey, 
and  allow  him  }o  he  buried  there  gratit,  so  ftr 
as  the  chapter  were  concerned,  though  he  left  9001, 
sterling  bAlnd  him,  -which  is  thought  every  way  an  unp 
accountable  piece  of  management.  How  striking  the 
contraat  between  St.  Evremond  and  Johnaon!— Stb>- 
▼SNa.  [Bee  ante,  p.  450,  Mr.  Tyers^M  note.  It  is  sup- 
posed  thiit  the  then  were  not  returned,  and  it  is  to  be 
added,  that  all  Dr.  Johnson's  fiiends,  but  espedaHy  Mr. 
If  alone  and  Mr.  Bteerena,  wene  indignant  at  the  mean 
and  selfiah  spirit  which  the  dean  and  chapter  exhibited 
on  this  occasion ;  but  they  were  especially  so  against  Dr. 
Taylor,  not  only  fbr  not  haring  prevailed  oa  hia  colleagues 
to  ahow  more  respect  to  his  oUl  Mend,  bnt  for  the  un- 
Iteling  manner  in  which  he  himself  performed  the  burial 
aerrice.  It  most,  on  the  other  hand,  be  conltosaed  that 
Lord  St.  Helens  corroborates  the  suspicion  noticed  by  Mr. 
AoBweU  (onlc,  p.  124),  that  J(danson*s  attention  to  Taylor 
was  prompted  rather  by  the  hopes  of  a  legacy  than  by 
any  very  sincoe  IHendship ;  for  bis  lordship  says  that  it 
was  well  known  at  Ashbourne  that  Taylor  used  to  con- 
trive to  let  some  of  his  fiuniliar  fHends  diaeover,  m  ifky 
aceident,  tha^  he  had  remembered  them  in  his  will  {  and 
there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  Ibr  some  time 
practised  a  similar  device  upon  Johnson.  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  <he  intercourse  between  these  oU  (Hends,  nerer 
very  cordial  or  w^U  snorted,  had  become  leas  Ijvquent 
In  the  latter  years  of  Johnson^s  life  *,  and  that  Taylor  was 
not  seen  at  the  death-bedside,  nor  honoured  by  a  legacy 
of  remembrance  in  the  will  of  his  oldest  friend.— Tlie 
following  passage,  ia  jooe  of  Dr.  Johnson's  letters  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  which  no  doubt  relatea  to  Dr.  Tavlor,  gives  us 
no  great  idea  of  his  elegance  or  literatnre,'nor  of  John- 
ioa*s  ragard  fbr  him  :—*«  fTaylor]  has  let  out  another 
pound  of  blood,  and  is  come  toiown,  brisk  and  vigorous, 
fierce  and  fhll,  to  drive  on  his  law-suit.  Nothing  in  all 
lift  now  can  be  more  pr<^ir<Uer  than  vahat  he  iai  and 
if  in  ea$e  that  so  fte,  that  thejf  peraitt/or  to  retitt  *»m, 
he  ie  resolved  not  to  epare  no  monept  nor  no  time.  He 
Is,  I  believe,  thundering  away.  His  solicitor  has  turned 
him  off}  and  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  he  will  tiie  his 
lawyers.    But  now  do  n't  you  talk.**— Ed.1 

s  {€k>me  scattered  anecdotes  by  Mrs.  Pionl  having  bean 
bv  mistake  omitted  in  what  might  have  been  a  fitter 
place,  are  added  here  that  the  collection  may  be  complete. 


perhaps  vrith  hasty  impropnety,  *  thedUogne  1k>- 
tween  Syphax  and  Jnba,  in  Ad£soD*i  Cato/ 
'  Nay,  nay,'  replied  he,  *  if  yoa  are  for  decbni. 
tkm,  I  hope  my  two  ladies  have  thehettcrof  tbeo 
all.'  This  piece,  however,  lav  domam  us; 
jreaiB,  thelfed  (in  the  maDagar'tplnM)ftoi8tls 
time  Mr.  Peter  Garriek  preseoled  it  fini  oa  FWd* 
wood's  table,  to  the  hour  whn  his  bnMhcr  Dirii 
obtained  due  influence  on  the  theatre,  oa  wbdk  i 
crawled  through  nine  nighis,  ittpparted  fty  ur- 
diahi  but  never  obtaining  popslar  apphos.  1 
asked  him  then  to  name  a  better  leeoe;  faepitcM 
on  that  between  Heratk>  and  LoKhaiio,  m  Kov«1 
Fair  Penitent ;  bnt  Mr.  Murpbj  showed  Iub  db- 
wards  that  it  was  bonowed  (torn  Uumpt,  id 
had  net  the  merit  of  ofiginality. 

**  He  was  once  angry  with  Us  ffieed  Dr.Tit' 
lor  of  Ashbourne,  for  reeomnendiag  te  bn  i 
degree  of  temperance,  by  which  a&«  ha  ^ 
could  have  been  saved,  and  reeonmcadiBg  i  a 
his  own  imaltered  phrase  toe,  with  ^nktvw^ 
intentions    to  impress  it   more  foRiMy.  TU 
quarrel,  however,  if  qoairel  it  nii|lii  be  aiki 
which  waa  mere  soUenness  on  oae  ddeud  nnw 
on  the  other,  soon  healed  of  itieif,  mtfni)  r^ 
preaches  having  never  bean  pennitted  la  *i^ 
the  breach,  and  anpply,  as  is  the  eoauDM  pra^ 
tice  among  eotrser  disputania,  the  orifiBaliDd  |» 
haps  almost  foigotten  cause  of  di^Mte.   Sf!^ 
aome  weeka,  Johoson  sent  to  reqaert  tlie  a*t«  e( 
his  old  oompamott,  whose  feeble  health  hrl4  hia 
away  for  some  weeks  more,  and  who,  «^)» 
came,  urged  that  ieebleneas  as  sa  excate  ftr  i^ 
pearing  no  sooner  at  the  call  of  fiieodihip  »  ^ 
treas  ;  but  Johnson,  who  was  then,  as  he  expn^ 
ed  it,  not  sick  but  dying,  told  him  a  itory  oTi  ti- 
dy, who  many  years  befi>ra  lay  expiraig  b  «e^ 
tprtunes  as  that  cnel  diaaase,  a  eaaeer,  nanil' 
prodncea,  and  begged  the  convemtioa  U  v 
earlieat  intimate  to  soothe  the  ioerediUe  oftnap 
of  her  body,  and  relieve  the  approachiai  i«">i 
of  her  mind  ;  but  what  was  the  fricad'e  ffHi 
for  abaence  ?    « Oh,  ray  dear,'  aiid  die. '  1  hn 
really  been  ao  plunged  and  so  psiaed  of  in*^ 
a  nasty  whitlow,  that  indeed  it  was  qtfe  "^ 
possible  for  ine  liU  to-day  to  attend  nj  l*?' 
call.'    I  think  this  was  not  mora  ihsa  mo  ^ 
before  his  disoolution. 

"  Some  LichfieU  friends  &ocied  that  be  w 
half  a  mind  to  die  where  he  was  boia,  fca<  ^ 
the  hope  of  being  bnried  in  Weetminrtfli  Afa^ 
overpowered  the  iiM»ljn^ti4m  ;  but  Dr.>la^ 
loved  London,  and  many  people  ihea  is  Ut^ 
whom  I  doubt  not  he  sincerely  wiihed  ii  * 
agam,  particularly  Mr.  Sastres',  forwhwep*^ 
some  of  the  following  lettera  manifest  a  itne^^ 
faction,  and  of  whoae  talents  I  have  oftm  ^ 
him  speak  with  great  esteenu  That  f>«d£^' 
haa  told  me,  that  his  fean  of  death  odeJ  « j 
his  hope  of  recovery,  and  that  the  latter  dfti«  '^ 
his  life  paaaed  in  calm  resignation  le  (kd^  «  * 
and  a  firm  trust  in  his  mercy. 

"  He  burned  many  leUevt  inthe  Uit  a^  > 
am  told  ;  and  those  writSen  by  his  mochtf  ^ 
from  him  a  flood  of  leais,  wliea  the  pfv  °^ 

9  [Bostres  was  the  ooantrymaa  and  tnm*  ^  ^* 
and  the  Isdy  therelhre  wishes  to  attrftolf  10  Ik>.  ii^p^ 
an  ei  traordisary  Ibadaea  Ibr  Btenicr  Swim^ »  u  r  r ' 
some  degree  of  comtenaace  id  Mr 
—Ed.1 
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w«ra  writtm  on  wbi  ftU  eoniQined.  Mr. 
iBW  him  east  a  meluieboly  look  upon  their  oihes, 
which  he  took  up  and  examined,  to  tee  if  a  word 
waa  atill  legible.  Nobody  has  ever  mentioned 
what  became  of  Mist  Aston  *s  lettere,  though  he 
once  told  me  himself  thejr  shoald  be  the  last  pa- 
pen  he  would  destroy,  and  added  these  lines  with 
a  Tery  faltering  voice : 

'lliea  ftmn  hit  closljig  ejm  thy  (brm  riisn  part, 
ADd  th«  last  pang  sbtU  trar  thee  from  hie  heart  $ 
Lifh'e  Idle  boiiiieM  at  one  gaep  he  o'er, 
The  muee  fiufot,  tad  theu  bcloyed  no  more.'** 

"  In  addition  to  his  (deasaalrr  ahent  the 
Ane?*  French  academy  (vol.  i.  p.  565  ),  it  may 
he  told,  that  when  aome  perMm  compli- 
nented  hin  on  his  inperiority  to  the  FVench,  he 
replied,  *  Why,  what  could  yon  expect,  dear  tir, 
from  Asllows  that  eat  firogs  ?  * 

**  When  Mr.  Rose,  of  HammeismitbS  con- 
tending for  the  preference  of  Scotch  writers  over 
tlie  Ei^lihh,  after  having  set  op  his  avtbonrs  like 
aane-pias,  while  4he  Doctor  kept  bowling  them 
down  again  ;  at  last,  to  make  sore  of  victory,  he 
named  Ferguson  upon  Civil  Society,  and  praised 
tbe  book  for  being  written  in  a  new  manner.  '  I 
do  not,  said  Johnson,  *  perceive  the  value  of  this 
new  manner;  it  it  only  like  Backinger',  who  had 
no  hands,  and  so  wrote  with  his  feet' 

'*  When  I  (Mrs.  Pieai,)  knowing  what  subject 
he  would  like  best  to  talk  en,  asked  him  how 
bin  opinion  stood  towards  the  question  between 
Pascal  and  Soame  Jennings  ahoot  number  and 
nnmeration  ?  as  the  French  philosopher  observei, 
that  infinity,  though  on  all  sides  astonishing,  ap- 
pears most  so  when  connected  with  the  idea  of 
n amber  ;  for  tbe  notions  of  infinite  number,  and 
infinite  number  we  know  there  is,  stretches  one*s 
capacity  still  more  than  the  idea  of  infinite  space  : 
'  such  a  notion  indeed,'  adds  Pascal, '  can  scarce- 
Ijr  find  room  in  the  human  mind.*  The  English 
anthour  on  the  other  hand  exclaims,  '  Let  no  man 
ipve  himself  leave  to  talk  about  irdfinite  number, 
for  infinite  aomber  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  ; 
^whatever  is  once  numbered  we  all  see  cannot  be 
infinite.*  *  I  think,'  said  Dr.  Johnson  after  a 
posse, '  we  must  settle  the  matter  thus  :  numera- 
tk»B  ia  certainly  infinite,  for  eternity  might  be  em- 
ployed in  adding  unit  to  unit ;  but  every  number  it 
XD  itself  finite,  as  the  possibility  of  doubling  it  easily 
proves :  besides,  stop  at  what  point  yon  will, 
yen  find  younelf  as  far  €rom  infinkade  as  ever.' 

'*  His  spirit  of  devotion  had  aa  eaeigy  that  af- 
ISaeted  all  who  ever  saw  him  pray  in  private. 
nrbe  coldest  and  most  languid  hearera  of  the  word 
most  have  felt  themselves  animated  by  his  man- 
ner of  reading  the  Hoi  v  Scriptures  ;  and  to  pray 
by  his  aick  bed  required  strength  of  body  as  well 
mM  of  mind,  so  vehement  were  hit  manneis,  and 
bis  tones  of  voice  so  pathetic. 

**  Though  Dr.  Johnson  kept  fast  in  Lent,  par- 
tieoUriy  the  holy  week,  with  a  rigour  very  dan- 
^«roo8  to  his  general  health  ;  and  had  lefloflT  wine 
(  Tor  religions  motives  as  I  always  believed,  though 
bs>  did  not  own  it),  yet  he  did  not  hold  the  commu- 

*  lie  If  preeumed  that  Mn.  Ftoal  meant  Br.  Roee,  of 

^14  peraoo  bora  withoot  haada,  who  eootrlTod  to 
pv-oduce  T^ry  fine  epeclmeiM  orpeanuoMhip Ed.) 


tation  of  ofienees  by  volnntaiy  peaanee,  or  en- 
courage othen  to  practise  severity  upon  them- 
selves. He  even  once  said,  *  that  he  theoght  it 
an  enor  to  endeavour  at  pleasing  God  by  taking 
tbe  rod  of  reproof  out  of  his  haikb  '.' 

"  Mr.  Thrale  had  a  very  powerfU  influence 
over  the  Doctor,  and  could  make  him  suppress 
many  rough  answen  :  he  oould  likewise  prevail 
on  kim  to  chaage  his  shirt,  his  coat,  or  his  plate, 
almoat  before  it  became  indispensably  necessary. 

"  He  once  observed  of  a  Scotch  hudy  who  had 
given  him  some  kind  of  provocatiou  by  receiving 
him  with  less  attention  than  he  expected,  '  that 
she  resembled  a  dead  nettle ;  if  ahe  were  aJive 
she  would  sting.' 

'*  He  rejected  fiom  his  Dictiooaiy  .every  au- 
thority ibr  a  word  that  could  only  be  gleaned  from 
writers  dangerous  to  religion  or  morality — *  I 
would  not,'  said  he,  *seiMl  people  to  look  in  a 
book  for  words,  that  by  such  a  casual  seizure  of 
the  mind  might  chanee  to  mislead  it  forever.' 

**  Dr.  Johnson  never  gave  into  ridiculous  re- 
finements either  of  speculation  or  practice,  or  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  deluded  by  specious  appear- 
ances. '  I  have  had  dust  thrown  in  my  eyes  too 
often,'  would  he  say,  <  to  be  blinded  so.  Let  no 
never  confound  matters  of  belief  with  matten  of 
opinion.*  Some  one  urged  in  his  presence  the 
preference  of  hope  to  possession ;  and,  as  I  re- 
member, produced  an  Italian  sonnet  on  the  sub- 
ject *  Let  us  not,'  cried  Johneon,  *  amuse  our- 
selves with  snbtilties  and  soimets,  when  speaking 
about  that  hope,  which  it  the  follower  of  faith  and 
the  precnrtor  of  eternity  ;  but  if  you  only  mean 
those  air-built  hopes  which  to-day  excitea  and  to- 
morrow will  destroy,  let  us  talk  away,  and  re- 
member that  we  only  talk  of  the  pleasures  of 
hope  ;  we  feel  those  of  possession,  and  no  man 
in  his  senses  would  change  the  last  for  the  fint : 
such  hope  is  a  mere  bubble,  that  by  a  gentle 
breath  maybe  blown  to  what  size  you  will  almost, 
but  a  rough  blast  bunts  it  at  once.  Hope  is  an 
amusement  rather  than  a  good,  and  adapted  to 
none  but  very  tranquil  minds.' 

**  Of  the  pathetic  in  poetry  he  never  liked  to 
speak,  and  the  only  passage  I  ever  heard  him  ap- 
plaud as  particularly  tender  in  any  common  book 
waa  Jane  Shora'a  exclamation  in  the  last  act, 
*  Forghre  me !  but  forgiTe  me ! ' 

**  It  was  not  however  from  the  want  of  a  sus- 
ceptible heart  that  he  hated  to  cite  tender  expres- 
sions, for  he  waa  more  strongly  and  more  violent- 
ly affected  by  the  force  of  words  representing 
kieas  capable  of  affecting  him  at  all,  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world,  I  believe  ;  and  when  he 
woukl  try  to  repeat  the  celebrated  Prosa  Ecelf 
8ia$tica  pro  MorhtU,  as  it  is  called,  beginning 
Die$  tr«,  JHei  i/to,  he  couM  never  pass  the 
stanza  ending  thus,  Tantut  labor  nan  Ht  cotsiis, 
without  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tean  ;  which  aen- 
sibility  I  used  to  quote  against  him  when  he  would 
inveigh  against  devotional  poetry,  and  protest  that 
all  rdigious  vertes  were  cold  and  feeble,  and  un- 
worthy the  subject,  which  ought  to  be  treated 
with  higher  reverence,  he  aaid,  than  either  poets 
or  painters  could  presume  to  excite  or  bestow." 

9  [He  certainly  left  it  off  on  account  of  his  health,  bat 
BO  doobt  eooaldered  It  a  ploaa  dotv  to  do  eo,  If  It  ditor> 
dcrad  hie  miad.    AnU,  toI.  i.  p.  328.-.-E]>.] 
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Ojm  of  hb  ftieodf  Imd  a  daightv  about  fonr- 
toea  yean  old,  **  fat  aDdolanwy  :  and  though  the 
fi|ther  adored,  and  denred  otben  te  adore  her, 
yet  bemg  aware  pecfaapi  that  ahe  waa  not  what 
the  French  call  piiru  des  graeet,  and  thinkiog, 
I  mppoM,  that  thf  old  maxim,  of  beginning  to 
laogh  at  yoarBelf  first  where  you  have  any  thing 
lidicoloni  abont  yen,  was  a  good  one,  he  comical- 
ly enough  called  his  girl  Trvndh  when  he  spoke 
of  her  ;  and  many  who  bore  neither  of  them  any 
ill-will  felt  disposed  to  laogfa  at  the  happiness  of 
the  appellatioii.    *  See  now,'  said  Dr.  Johnson, 

*  what  haste  people  are  in  to  be  hooted.  Nobody 
ever  thooght  of  this  fellow  nor  of  his  daughter, 
conld  he  but  have  been  qaiet  himself,  and  fof- 
home  to  call  the  eyes  of  the  world  on  his  dowdy 
and  her  deformity.  Bat  it  teaches  one  to  see  at 
least,  that  if  nobody  else  will  nickname  one's 
children,  the  iMurents  will  e'en  do  it  themselves.' 

**  He  had  ror  aoany  years  a  cat  which  he  called 
Hodge,  that  kept  always  in  his  room  at  Fleet- 
steet ;  hot  so  exact  was  he  not  to  offend  the  ha- 
man  species^ by  soperflaons  attention  to  bnites, 
that  when  the  creatore  was  grown  »ck  and  old, 
and  could  eat  nothing  but  oysters.  Dr.  Johnson  al- 
ways went  oat  himaeM'  to  buy  Hodge's  (ibnner, 
that  Francis  the  black's  delicacy  might  not  be 
hurt,  at  seeing  himself  employed  for  the  conve- 
nience of  a  qaadroped." 

He  was  very  food  of  tmvelliog,  and  would  have 
gone  "  all  over  the  world  ;  for  the  very  act  of  go- 
mg  forward  waa  delightfld  to  him,  and  he  gave 
himself  no  concern  about  aocidents,  which  he  said 
never  happened  s  not  did  the  running  away  of 
the  homes  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  between 
Vernon  and  St.  Denys  in  France  convince  him  to 
the  contrary  ;  *  for  nothing  came  of  it,'  he  said, 

*  except  that  Mr.  Thrale  leaped  out  of  the  car- 
riage into  a  chalk-pit,  and  then  came  up  again, 
looking  as  whiie !  *  When  the  truth  was,  all 
our  lives  were  saved  by  the  greatest  providence 
ever  exerted  in  favour  of  three  human  creatures  ; 
and  the  part  Mr.  Thrale  took  from  desperation  was 
the  likeliest  thing  in  the  world  to  produce  broken 
limbs  and  death. 

*'  Yet  danger  in  sioknesa  ho  did  not  contemplate 
so  steadily.  One  day,  when  be  thought  himself 
neglected  by  the  non-attendance  of  Sir  Richard 
Jebb,  he  conjured  me  to  tell  him  what  I  thought 
of  him,  and  I  made  him  a  steady,  but  as  I  thought 
a  very  gentle  harangue,  in  which  I  confirmed  all 
that  the  Doctor  had  been  saying,  how  no  present 
danger  could  be  expected  ;  but  that  his  age  and 
continued  ill  health  mnat  naturally  accelerate  the 
arrival  of  that  hour  which  can  be  escaped  by  noae^ 

*  And  this,*  said  Johnson,  rising  in  great  anger, 

*  is  the  voice  of  female  friendslup,  I  suppose,  whan 
the  hand  of  the  hangman  would  be  softer.* 

**  Another  day,  when  he  was  ill,  and  exceed ■ 
ingly  low-spirited,  and  peraoaded  that  death  waa 
not  for  distant,  I  appeared  befora  him  in  a  daik- 
colourad  gown,  which  his  bad  sight,  and  worae 
apprehensions,  made  him  mistake  for  an  iran  grey* 

*  Why  do  you  delight,'  said  be, '  thua  to  thwkoa 
the  gloom  of  miaery  that  sniromids  me?  is  aot 
here  sufficient  aocumulation  of  honor  without  an- 
ticipated mourning  ? '  '  This  is  not  moumiiw, 
sir,'  said  I,  drawmg  the  curtain,  that  the  light 
might  fall  upon  the  silk,  and  show  it  waa  a  purple 


mixed  with  graen.  <  WsU,  waD,*  npM  k, 
changing  his  voice,  '  you  hide  cntam  dmU 
never  wear  those  aoit  of  dothes,  hovew ;  tksf 
are  unsuitable  in  every  way.  Wkt !  bm  lot 
all  inaeels  gay  ooloun  ? ' 

**  He  was  no  enemy  to  splendoo of  a|fKi,« 
pomp  of  equipage  :  *  Life,'  he  vosld  aj,  *■ 
barren  enough  surely  with  all  bar  tupfiy; hi 
us  therefore  be  cautioas  how  we  ibip  ber.*  li 
mattan  of  still  higher  moment  be  soee  ebsfed, 
when  speaking  on  the  subject  of  isddai  intn- 
tion,  <  He  who  plants  a  forest  may  dosbdoi  ol 
down  a  hedge  :  yet  I  could  wish  meiliiBb  tht 
even  he  wmld  wait  till  he  sees  hii  yosqf  fhsii 
grow.' 

**  His  equity  in  givmg  die  ehaiaolv  of  Imig 
acquaintance  ought  not  undoubtedly  to  beoaiMi 
in  his  own,  whence  partiality  sad  prqadiN  ««i 
totally  excluded,  and  truth  alone  presiM  b  hi 
tongue  :  a  steadiness  of  conduct  ths  non  to  be 
commended,  as  no  man  had  8troq|v  likpp  • 
averBions. 

•<  When  Mr.  Thrale  built  the  new  libo^  it 
Streatham,  and  hang  up  over  the  boob  tbe  fh 
traits  of  his  favourite  friends,  thst  ef  Dr.  JohM 
was  last  finished,  and  closed  the  uamba."  Ipn 
this  occasion  Mis.  Thrale  sammed  «p  Dr.  Mi- 
son's  character  in  the  following  vena:— 

"  Gigantic  in  knowledge,  in  Tirtne,  to  tticeglk, 
Our  company  cloaea  Witii  JohBaon  at  Icqgtk} 
Bo  thie  Graeka  from  tke  caveni  orPoijphnw  pM, 
When  wiaeat,  and  greatest,  Uljasea  caaw  Uat, 
To  hli  cororadea  contemptuoni,  we  «e  Urn  l«w«w 
On  tlieir  wit  and  their  wortii  with  a  gcaertl  ftowu 
Since  from  Science*  proud  tree  tlie  rich  fraitteneBi^ 
Who  could  ahake  tha  whole  trunk  iRkOe  ik>  tmi  i 

few  ieavea. 
His  piety  pure,  hia  morality  nice— 
Protector  ofTlrtne,  and  terror  of  vice} 
la  theae  leatarea  ReUgioii>a  llrm  chaapioa  mfi*i^ 
Shall  make  infidels  tau  for  a  modem  crwde. 
While  th»  inflammable  temper,  the  poatitt  i<iac»» 
Too  conacloua  of  riglil  fbr  oidiDVBoe  of  vrnb 
We  8QlR)r  from  Johnson,  contented  to  ^^ 
Thai  some  notice  wo  gain  from  ao  noble  a  wm\ 
And  pardon  our  harts,  aince  so  oflen  weVeww 
The  iMlm  of  inatroction  pourM  into  iha  woom 
*Tis  thoB  (br  its  virtnea  the  chemisla  eitd 
Pure  rectified  aplrlt,  sublime  alcohol: 
From  noidoua  putrescence,  praaemtiTe  |^a«i 
A  cordial  in  health,  and  in  alcknen  a  env; 
But  expoaed  to  the  aoD,  taking  Ore  athii  r^i.  ^ 
Boras  bright  to  the  iMttom,  and  eada  iB»Ni» 
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«*  »R.  lOHirSOK     TO    M».   C.   HICUMAS  . 

«  ThU  Utter,  on  tht  oeeonon  oftk  irr»^' 
being  r^eeted  on  his  applieaimflf"^ 
ntwtion  of  usher  to  the  granM0  f^ 
<a  Stowrbridge  ^  has  recently  h^fr^ 

1  [Probably  the  toother  of  the  lady  mes*«i' •**♦'* 

L  p.  S3.— Eo.]  ^    .  fc.w-^ 

S  ID*,  lohimim  «n«  at  StOwWdl*  "^od,  V^fTL 


•  IDtw  Johnson  waa  u  Bioan«wi«  "T"^  r,^  ,m 
ar,  half-usher,  in  1T28  j  bat  it  has  not  ^^^^JZ 

after hto return  from Ojttord he attsmptsdw*f2 !• 
aaatatant  therew  Thia  JoClsr,  k«««**<'!!!?JAMh 
SMt  ia  HiesuBttePof  S7S1  aame  diMW|^'f"**S. 
bridge,  and  it  was  probably  of  the  "^"ifm^ 
Yet  that  seems  to  be  a  strange  anWect  ftr"°  ^ 
to  have  asked  to  see  eelebcated  Ib*  <^^PL2:  JStni  it 
Editor  can  only  repeal,  that  the  yean  ^^^^i^ 
ring  which  Mr.  Boswdl  ammeooriy  toifKSrti* 
son  was  at  Ozltod.  are  an  ohscore  nd  "W"*^ 
portion  of  his  lifii.    Set  iml«,  toL  I.  p  JT,-**-] 
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edjforikefint  Hme,flrofn  tkeoriginai, 
hy  the  editor  of  the  '  Manchester  Her- 
ald.'>' — Geniteman^t  Magazine. 

"Udilleld,  90lh  Oct.  1781. 
Gent  *'Biii, — I  have  ao  long  ne^eeted  to 
Mh-^^'  retara  yon  tbanki  for  the  raronia  and  aa- 
}^^  Hitance  I  receiYed  from  jon  at  Stonr- 
bridge,  that  I  am  afraid  jroa  have  now 
doae  ezpecthig  it  I  can  indeed  make  no  apologj, 
bat  by  aanring  yon,  that  thia  delay,  whaterer 
W9»  the  canae  of  it,  proceeded  neither  from  for- 
getfahieM,  diffwpect,  nor  ingratitude.  Time  has 
not  made  the  aense  of  obligation  leai  warm,  nor 
the  thanks  1  return  leas  sincere.  Bat  while  I  am  ac- 
knowledging one  iaToor,  I  mast  beg  another— that 
yoQ  woold  eicose  the  composition  of  the  vems  yoo 
desired.  Be  pleased  to  consider  that  veiaifyiDg 
against  one's  inclination  is  the  most  disagreeable 
thing  in  the  world  ;  and  that  one's  own  disap- 
poiatment  is  no  mviting  snbjeet ;  aatd  that  though 
the  desifB  of  gratifying  yon  might  have  preTailed 
OTor  my  dMike  of  it,  yet  it  proves  upon  reflex 
tMMi  so  barrai,  that  to  attempt  to  write  upon  it,  is 
to  undertake  to  build  without  materials. 

**  As  I  am  yet  unemployed,  I  hope  you  wiD,  if 
any  thing  ahonki  offer,  remember  and  recommend, 
air,  your  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johvsoh." 

'*  TO  XX.  K1.PHIirST01f  *. 

*«aOdiAprfl,  1749. 
ya         **  Sib, — I  have  tot  a  long  time  intended 
to  answer  the  lelterwhieh  you  were  plaaaeil 
to  send  me,  and  know  not  why  I  have  delayed  it 
oo  long,  but  that  I  had  nothing  paiticahur  either 
of  rnquirj  or  inlbniiation  to  aend  you  ;  and  the 
flune  reason  might  still  have  the  aame  consequence, 
bat  1  find  in  my  redose  kind  of  life,  that  I  am  not 
likely  to  have  maeh  more  to  say  at  one  time  Ann 
at  another,  and  that  therefore  I  may  endanger  by 
an  appeuiaaee  of  neglect  long  ooniinned,  the  hMi 
of  each  an  acquaintance  aa  I  know  not  where  to 
flDpply.    1  therefore  write  now  to  aanre  you  how 
neasible  1  am  of  the  Irindw  you  have  alwaya 
expreand  to  me,  and  how  much  I  deaire  the  cnU 
Civatioa  of  chat  benevolence  which  peshapa  notb- 
ing  but  the  dirtawcia  between  ua  baa  hindered  from 
ripening  befere  tin  time  into  fiieodshm.    Of  my- 
self I  iHve  verf  little  to  say,  and  of  any  body 
eJne  lem  ;  let  me  however  be  allowed  one  thing, 
sad  that  in  my  own  fevoar — that  I  am,  dear  sir, 
y  ow  moat  humble  servant, 

*  Sam.  JoHMsoir." 

'*  TO   XX.  6E0K«e   8TXAHAK,  AT   SCHOOL. 

*<  lach  Ftb.  [lias.] 
"  DcAX  GKOXOK, — I  am  gbd  that  you 
have  found  the  bensfit  of  confidence,  and 
hope  vou  win  never  want  a  friend  to  whom 
jrosi  nsny  mMj  diadoaa  any  puialui  aeetut  The 
^Btoto  af  year  mmd  yeu  hod  nac  so  eanesalad  hut 

tiaat  if  any  hint  ahouM  be  ^vea  yoa,  ll  nay  nal 
bo  iuapMad  to  am,  who  have  toU  nothing  but  to 
y  oaiiaelf,  who  had  told  more  than  yex 
'*  I  hapa  you  read  more  of  !*tepoa,  or  of 


other  book,  than  you  constme  to  Mr.  Bright 
ITie  more  books  you  look  into  for  year  entertain- 
ment, with  the  greater  variety  of  style  you  will 
make  yourself  acquainted.  Tamer  I  do  not  know ; 
but  think  that  if  Clark  be  better,  yon  should  chamra 
it,  for  I  aball  never  be  willing  that  yon  shmud 
trouble  youtaelf  with  more  uan  one  book  to 
learn  the  government  of  words.  What  book 
that  one  shall  be,  Mr.  Bright  must  determine.  Be 
but  diligent  in  reading  and  writing,  and  doubt 
not  of  t&  soccess.  Be  pleaaed  to  make  my  con»- 
pliments  to  Miss  Page  and  the  gentlemen.  I  am, 
dear  air,  yoim  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johhsoh.'* 

••  to  tbx  samk. 

**  38III  MsnAi,  ITVS. 

*<  Dbax  six, — ^Ton  did  not  very  soon  answer 
my  letter,  and  therefore  cannot  complain  that  I 
make  no  great  haato  to  answer  yours.  I  am  well 
enough  satwfied  with  the  profioieney  that  you 
make,  and  hope  that  you  will  not  relax  the  vigour 
of  your  diligence.  I  hope  you  begin  nowto 
that  all  is  possible  wfaieb  was  professed. 
ing  is  a  wide  field,  bat  six  yeaia  spent  in  clone 
application  are  a  long  time;  and  I  am  still  of 
opmkMi,  that  if  you  continue  to  consider  knowle^ga 
aa  tiie  most  pleasing  and  deaiiable  of  all  aoqui»- 
tions,  and  do  not  s^er  your  course  to  be  intai^ 
rapted,  you  may  take  your  degree  not  only  witl^ 
out  deficiency,  but  with  great  distinction. 

**Yoa  must  still  contiaiie  to  writo  Latin.  TUiit 
the  moat  diflfeuh  part,  uideed  the  only  part  that  ia 
very  difficult  of  your  undertaking.  If  vou  caa 
exempUly  the  rulea  of  ayntaz,  I  know  not  whether 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  trouble  youraelf  wiA 
any  more  translationsL  You  wiD  more  inereaae 
^our  number  of  words,  and  advance  your  akill 
m  phraseology,  by  making  a  abort 
two  every  day;  mid  when  yon  have 
properiy  a  staled  number  of  venes,  it  wiU  be 
pleaaipg  to  go  from  readmg  to  eompoaition,  and 
fiom  composition  to  wailing  But  do  not  be  very 
pufticnlar  about  awithad;  aay  method  will  do  m 
there  bo  but  HnyiM^^  Let  me  know,  if  yon 
pleoM,  once  a  week  what  you  are  doiqg.  I  am« 
dear  George,  your  humble  aervant, 

**8am,  JoHHaov.*' 

"  TO  TBX  8AMX. 

•«  181k  AffB,  ITO. 

<'Dbax  six,— Your  aeeonnt  of 
ficiwire  is  more  neariy  equal,  I  find,  to  my 
tations  than  your  earn.  You  are  angry  that  a 
theme  on  which  you  took  so  much  pains  waa  at 
last  a  kind  of  Engliih  Latin;  what  oodd  you  ex- 
pect mom  ?  if  at  the  end  of  aevcn  years  you  write 
good  Latin,  you  will  excel  moat  of  your  contempt 
raries:Scribendo discos, scribera.  Uisonlybywii- 
ta^illtlHtyoueaaattointowritowaU.  Bebutdil»» 
gent  and  coaataaty  and  make  no  doubt  of  surraaii 

«« I  wil  allow  yon  but  six  weeks  Ibr  TuDy'a 
U  Paitidea  I  wouki  not  have 


voL  L  ffu  aSL-Ba] 


Walker 

vou  trouble  youtaelf  to  learn  at  all  by  heart,  bal 
look  in  it  from  time  to  time  and  observe  has  noCaa 
and  reoaarka,  and  aee  how  the^  are  eiaflipiified. 
The  trusiatkm  from  Clark's  hatory  will  Mipiov* 
yon,  and  I  would  have  yea  coatkne  it  to  fm^md 
eflfaeboeh. 
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I  hope  yoa  read  by  the  way  at  looae  boun 
other  books,  though  yon  do  not  mention  them; 
for  no  time  is  to  be  lost;  and  what  can  be  done 
with  a  master  is  bat  a  small  part  of  the  whole. 
I  would  have  yon  now  and  then  try  at  some 
English  Tones.  When  yon  find  that  yon  have 
mi2aken  any  thing,  review  the  poaage  carefiilly 
and  settle  it  in  your  mind. 

**  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments,  and 
those  of  Mi»  Williams,  to  all  oar  fiiends.  1  am, 
dear  sir,  yoara  most  affectionately, 

'*  Sam.  Johnson.'* 


t( 


TO   THS   SAME. 


**  20th  Sept.  1763. 

'<DsAii  siR^^Ishoald  have  answered  year 
last  letter  sooner  if  I  coold  have  given  yon  any 
▼alaable  or  nsefnl  directions;  bat  I  knew  not  any 
way  by  which  the  composition  of  Latin  yecses 
can  be  mnch  facilitated.  Of  the  grammatMal  part 
which  comprises  the  knowledge  of  the  measare  of 
the  foot,  and  quantity  of  the  syllables,  year  gram- 
mar will  teach  yon  all  that  can  be  tanght,  and 
even  of  that  yoo  can  hardly  know  any  thing  by 
rale  but  the  measom  of  the  fool.  The  quantity 
of  syllables  even  of  those  for  which  roles  are  given 
is  commonly  learned  by  practice  and  retained  by 
observation.  For  the  poetical  part,  which  com- 
prises variety  of  ezpressMn,  propriety  of  terms, 
deiterity  in  selecting  commodious  words,  and 
readiness  in  changing  their  order,  it  will  all  be  pro- 
daced  by  frequent  essays  and  resolute  pene- 
verance.  The  less  help  you  have  the  sooner  you 
will  be  able  to  go  forward  without  help. 

**  I  suppose  yon  are  now  ready  for  another  ao- 
thour.  I  would  not  have  you  dwell  longer  upon 
one  book  than  till  your  fiimiliarity  with  its  style 
makes  it  easy  to  yon.  Every  new  book  will  for 
a  time  be  difficult  Make  it  a  rule  to  write  some- 
thing in  Latin  every  day  ;  and  let  me  know  what 
you  are  now  doing,  and  what  yoor  scheme  is  to 
do  next  Be  pleased  to  give  my  compliments  to 
Bfr.  Bright,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Miss  Page.  1  am, 
dear  sir,  yow  afiectionate  servant, 

*'  Sam.  JfoRNsoN.*' 

*'  TO  TBK  SAME. 

"  14th  July,  176& 
"  Dear  George, — ^To  give  pain  ought  al- 
ways to  be  painful,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
heea  the  occasion  of  any  uneasiness  to  you,  to 
whom  I  hope  never  to  [do]  any  thing  bat  for 
your  benefit  or  your  pleasure.  Your  aneasiness 
was  without  any  reason  on  yoor  part,  as  yon  had 
written  with  sufficient  frequency  to  me,  and  I  had 
only  n^lected  to  answer  them,  because  as  noth- 
ing new  had  been  proposed  to  your  stady,  no 
new  direction  or  incitement  could  be  offered  you. 
But  if  it  had  happened  that  you  had  omitted  what 
you  did  not  omit,  and  that  I  had  for  an  hour,  or  a 
week,  or  a  mnch  longer  time,  thought  myself  pat 
out  of  your  mind  by  something  to  vdiich  presence 
gave  that  prevalence,  which  presence  will  some- 
times give  even  where  there  is  the  most  pradence 
and  experience,  you  are  not  to  imagine  that  my 
friendship  is  light  enough  to  be  blown  away  by 
the  fint  cross  blast,  or  that  my  regard  or  kindness 
hani^  by  so  slender  a  hair  as  to  be  broken  off  by 
the  unfelt  weight  of  a  petty  offence.     I  lore  yoo, 


and  hope  to  love  yon  long.  Yoa  have  Inftherto 
done  nothing  to  diminish  my  good  will,  and  tfamyii 
you  had  done  much  more  than  you  have  sappi>- 
sed  imputed  to  you,  my  good  will  wo«ld  not  faaro 
been  diminished. 

"  I  write  thus  laigely  on  this 
yoQ  have  suffered  to  enter  into  your  i 
in  youth  we  are  apt  to  be  too  r^roas 
pectatiens,  and  te  suppose  that  tbe  dniiea  of  hfe 
are  to  be  performed  with  unfailing  e^rmrinprn  aad 
regularity  ;  hot  in  oar  piomss  tfaro«gh  life  w§ 
are  forced  to  abate  much  of  our  demaods,  and  lo 
take  friends  such  as  we  can  find  them, 
would  make  them. 

*'  These  concessioiiB  every  win  nai 
ready  to  make  to  othen,  as  he  knovfs  that  be 
often  want  them  for  himself;  and  wfaeo  he  a»> 
membe»  how  often  he  faib  in  tbe  obaerraBoe  ef 
a  cultivatwn  of  his  best  friends,  is  willing  te 
pose  that  his  friends  may  in  their  tsm 
him,  without  any  intention  to  oflend  lum. 

"  When  therefore  it  shall  happen,  as  bappes  il 
will,  that  yoa  or  I  have  disappointed  tlw  fiqiartg 
tion  of  the  other,  you  are  not  to  eappoee  that  yea 
have  lost  me,  or  that  I  intended  to  lose  yoa; 
nothing  will  remain  bat  to  repair  tbe  finih»  aoi  la 
go  on  as  if  it  never  had  been  oommitlwL  1  !■» 
sir,  your  affectionate  servant, 

*'  Sam.  JoHveos.** 

'^  TO  M188  REYNOLDS. 

**  Oxford,  2Tth  Oct.  [IIMl) 

'*  Yoor  letter  has  scarcely  come  tine 
enough  to  make  an  answer  poonble.     I 
wish  we  could  talk  over  the  uSak,     I 
cannot  go  now.    I   most   finish  my 
do  not  know  Mr.  Collier  ^     I  have 
beforehand  sufficient.    How  long  faav«  _ 
Collier,  that  you  should   pat  yonnetf 
hands  ?    1  once  told  yoa  that  bdiea 
and  yet  not  cautioas. 

"  If  I  might  tell  my  thoi^ghta  toone 
they  never  had  any  weight,  I  shoald  tfaii^  il 
to  go  through  FVanoe.  Tbe  expense  isnot  _ 
I  do  not  ranch  like  obli|atioo,  nor  thmk 
grossness  of  a  ship  very  suitable  to  a  lady. 
not  go  tiil  I  see  yoo.  I  will  see  yom  as  seen 
can.    I  am,  my  dearest,  most  sincerely  yean 

<«Saw  JoBjisoir. 


boeb.    I 


Do 
ml 


•• 


"  TO  W.    B.  JOHNSOH^,   LL.  D. 
CONWECTtCVT. 


llaRb4|  rm. 


**  JohaaoaVooarC,  Ftoet<sCreeC,  London, 

*<  SxR,-Of  air  those  whom  tbe 
ons  accidents  of  life  have  broo^t  wi 
my  notKO,  there  is  scarce  any  man 
acquaintance  I  have  more  desired  to  cul- 
tivate than  yonn.    I  cannot  indeed  ebsi^ 

attbat 


V. 

9- 


>  Captain  CoIUer.  ainoe  Bir  Geoiie, 
Ume  to  sail  to  the  MediterraiMaa  with  Mitt 


RamoLDs.    [And  it  would  aean 

;  and  Mfai  Beyadda  appeus  to  lmi« 


witk 


that  Johnaoa  mii^t  be  of  the  par^. 
gone  to  the  Medtterranean  In  a  abninr 
tain  Keppel.— Bn.] 

a  The  laie  WiUtam  Samoel  JotoMM  of 
This  natlemaa  spent  aevoarai 
middle  of  the  last  oeatnry.  ue 
doctor  of  dvil  law  flrom  die  mdmnktj  oi  Oxftid}  and 
thu  dfcamatance,  temlher  wbh  tbe  aocMaaial  risftal* 
ty  of  naoM,  recommended  him  lo  the  atqnahnsme  ef 
Dr.  Bamnel  Johnaon.     Several  hittn 
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jov  with  Mgleetinf  me,  ^«t  oar  rnnUial  incliiui- 
don  eoold  oevor  gratify  itself  with  opportonitiea. 
The  euirait  of  the  da j  always  bora  as  away  from 
one  snolber,  aad  bow  the  Atlantic  is  between  ns. 

*<  Whether  yon  carried  away  an  impresaioa  of 
raeu  pieang  as  that  which  yon  left  me  of  yooi^ 
self,  I  know  not ;  if  yon  did  you  have  not  forgot- 
ten lae,  sad  will  be  ^lad  that  I  do  not  forget  yon. 
Menly  to  be  remembered  Is  indeed  a  bwren 
plesaore,  hot  it  is  one  of  the  pleaanras  which  is 
more  sennUy  Mt  as  human  nature  is  mote  exalted. 

<*  To  BHke  you  wish  that  I  should  haTO  you 
in  ny  miod,  I  would  be  glad  to  tell  you  some- 
thing which  you  do  not  know  ;  but  all  public  af- 
&in  srs  piiated;  and  as  you  and  I  have  no  com- 
mon friend,  I  can  tell  you  no  prints  history. 

**TbegOTcmment,  I  think,  grow  stronger,  but 
I  am  afraal  the  next  general  election  wUI  be  a 
time  of  wMommoB  tmbnlence,  violenee,  and  oot- 


**  Of  lileralnre  no  great  product  has  appeared, 
or  is  expected  ;  the  attention  of  the  people  has  for 
some  yean  been  otherwise  employed. 

**  I  was  told  a  day  or  two  ago  of  a  dengn 

which  mart  exdle  seme  curwaity.    Two  ships 

B7»  IB  prepsntion  which  are  under  the  command 

of  Csptain  ConaCantine  Phipps,  to  explore  the 

northen  oeean  ;  not  to  seek  the  noitb-east  or  the 

north-weat  passage,  but  to  sail  directly  north,  as 

near  the  pole  as  they  can  go.    'Hiey  hope  to  find 

an  open  oeean,  but  I  suspect  it  is  one  mass  of 

peipeUul  eoi^gelation.     I  do  not  much  wish  well 

to  discoveries,  for  I  am  always  afraid  they  will 

end  io  eooq[oest  and  robbery. 

**  I  have  been  out  of  order  this  winter,  but  am 
grtfwn  better.  Can  I  never  hope  to  see  yon  again, 
or  must  I  be  ahraya  content  to  tell  yon  that  in 
UDOCfaer  hemiipbere  I  am,  air,  your  most  bumble 

*'  8am.  JoBirsoN.*' 


^TO  DB.  OOLDSMITH. 

«13d  April,  lira. 
*'  Six,— I  beg  that  you  will  excuse  my  abaence 
to  tbe  dub  ;  I  am  going  this  evening  to  Oxford. 

•*  I  have  another  fovour  to  beg.  It  is  that  I 
OMIT  be  noaMJJiiifid  as  proposing  Mr.  Boswell  for 
a  esaifidate  of  our  society,  and  that  he  may  be 
considered  as  regularly  nominated.  I  am,  air, 
four  mooi  hnnabie  aonrant, 

**  Sam.  JoHirsoir.*' 


4< 


:wtL 


TO  FS  ABC  Iff   FOWSB,   E8^. 

■'Iltli  JoIt,  1778. 

'*  8iK, — ^I  received  some  weeks  ago  * 
a  eoUection  of  papers,  which  contain  the 
trial  of  my  dear  friend,  Joseph  Fowke, 
of  whom  I  cannot  easily  lie  JnA-^fA  to 

than   well,   and    who 


Dr.  Johmon  hsn  i vfurora  to 
of  whidi.  bowt^er.  it  n  iearrd  disi 
reiiuiAia<v— 4iraf.  Hie. 

ibin  ai  to  U3ic  thai  the  Emt 

iioAed  IB  p.  35,  WW  Mr.  Jo^€^>h  Fomke^ 

1k«t  k^r  >*a6  cot  one  of  the  Vaouttsna,  m 

t.i  wM  all»ied  f  ia  rcL  L  p.  tM. 
**Coll«CUfM  of  MMn  **  b  BO  do 


OMU^  p.  57,— Ed.j     Mr, 
^k4>  dtod  aboat  I7M.  wm  bom  «bact  ike  yi 

isio  IW  vrv  jcp  of  the  Emmz  Icdi«  Coa»' 
4  n.    He  rr«Miar4  «  Van  Ik 
OI..     fl.  6S 


seems  to  have  been  injured  by  the  prosecution  and 
tbe  sentence.  His  first  desire  is,  that  I  shoukl  pre- 
pare his  narrative  for  the  press  ;  his  second,  that 
if  I  cannot  gratify  him  by  publication,  I  vronld 
tranamit  the  papers  to  you.  To  a  compliance 
with  his  first  request  I  have  this  objection  ;  that  I 
live  in  a  reciprocation  of  civilities  with  Mr.  Has- 
tings, and  therefore  cannot  properly  difiuse  a  nar- 
rative, intended  to  bring  upon  him  the  censure  of 
the  pnblick.  Of  two  adveisaries,  it  would  be 
rash  to  condemn  either  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
other  ;  and  a  common  friend  must  keep  hioMelf 
suspended,  at  least  till  he  has  heard  both. 

*'  I  am  therefore  ready  to  transmit  to  yon  the 
papers,  which  have  been  seen  only  by  myself; 
and  bc^  to  be  informed  how  they  may  be  con- 
veyed to  you.  I  see  no  legal  objection  to  the 
publication  ;  and  of  prudential  reasons,  Mr.  Fowke 
and  you  will  be  allowed  to  be  fitter  judges. 

"  If  you  would  have  me  send  them,  let  me 
have  proper  directions  :  if  a  messenger  is  to  call 
for  them,  give  me  notice  by  the  post,  that  they 
may  be  ready  for  delivery. 

**  To  do  my  dear  Mr.  Fowke  any  good  would 
give  me  pleasure  ;  1  hope  for  some  opportunity 
of  performing  the  duties  of  friendship  to  him,  with> 
out  violating  them  widi  regard  to  another.  I  am. 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Jobstson.'* 


"  TO  mrcHAMD  BEATHirrs,  £sq. 

**  Bolt-Coort,  Fleet-ctnet,  14th  Feb.  t7fl2. 
*'  Sib, — Robert  Levet,  with  whom  I 
have,  been  connected  by  a  friendship  of   T^* 
many  yeais,  died  lately  at  my   house,    p,^^'. 
His  death  was  sodden,  and  no  will  has  yet 
been  found  ;  I  therefore  gave  notice  of  his  death 
ia  tbe  papen,  that  an  heir,  if  he  has  any,  may  ap« 
pear.    He  has  left  very  little  ;  but  of  that  little 
his  brother  is  doubtless  heir,  and  your  friend  may 
be  perhaps  hia  brother.     I  have  had  another  ap- 
plioition  from  one  who  calls  himself  his  brother  ; 

till  174a,  and  when  he  returned  to  Entflaad  was  oflfered 
the  goTenmieat  either  of  Ben^  or  Madras.  Thb  oOer 
was  by  no  mesiia  ao  odTaataiteoiis  as  it  would  be  at  pres- 
ent ;  Mr.  Fowke  thereibre  declined  it,  and  remainad  is 
England  antil  1771.  At  this  period  he  returned  to  Indi^ 
wh^  aoaaediAreaeea  of  opinion  nsfbrtunateljr  occuireii 
between  him  aad  the  Proriaioiial  Cknrcnaseni,  i^kh 
ended  ia  his  lieittg  tried  ia  June,  177&,  ia  the  aasraoie 
Court  of  Bengal,  under  two  indtctmenta.  In  the  Irst  of 
theae  trfab  the  verdict  waa,  not  guilty.  In  the  aeoond, 
ia  which  Mr.  Fowke  ww  implicated  wtlh  NaadocooMr 
aad  Bada  Cham,  the  verdict  waa,  *«  Joaeph  Fowke  aad 
Nundocomar,  guilty  -,  Rada  Chum,  not  guilty."  In  tha 
year  1788  Mr.  Fowke  finally  quitted  Bengal,  with  a  r»> 
commendatkm  from  Lord  Corswallis  to  the  Caart  of 
Directofn,  as  a  person  autltlcd  to  reeeiva  the  psoaion 
which  was  promised  to  their  aenraols  ratnmlnf  frooi 
Bengal  oat  of  employmeoL  This  recommandatioa  was, 
bowerer,  rejected.  AAer  a  lanaa  of  soma  lima,  Iha 
claim  wasbrooght  fbnrard  by  Mr.  Barke  fwitb  iha  read- 
era  of  whose  works  the  case  of  Nnadocomar  moit  be  ft- 
milivf  ia  the  House  of  Commooa,  whea  the  firfJowlag 
resolouoa  was  made  M  hto  fliTOur:  — 

"•  BcsolTed,  That  it  sppean  to  thin  Hoaaa,tbal  the  said 
Joseph  Fowke  la  entUIrd  to  the  pennon  or  allowanea 
racked  to  be  paid  by  the  East  India  Company  to  their 
•en  ants,  aader  eertain  dMrripiiooa,  and  under  certain 
cfyrdttioaa,  eipresaed  In  their  lettw  from  the  Court  of 
Dircctaca  of  the  2lsC  aT  Beplamber,  1786,  to  the  Gov^rt.- 
or-CScaeral  aad  Council  of  Bengal,  from  the  lime  in 
whk^  br  the  said  letter  of  the  Si  si  of  Meptrmber,  |7««, 
'lescribed  ia  tbe  said  letter  wsrs  to  rter\^t 
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anil  I  aappOM  it  »  fit  that  the  claunaut  should  give 
90IIM  pnw^  of  \m  relation.  I  would  gladly  know, 
tri»m  the  gmtienan  that  thinks  bimaelf  R.  Levet^s 

brucner,  . .     o    »      ^ 

'«  1a  wine  janr,  and  in  what  pamh,  K.  L.evet 

was  bom : 

**  Wbera  or  how  was  he  cdocated  ? 

'•  What  wasi  hb  oaiiy  coone  of  life  ? 

^•^Wtai  wen  the  maxka  of  his  penon  ;  his 
ttatare  ;  the  coio v  of  his  eyes  ? 

•  \Vj*  he  marked  by  the  smaO-pox  ? 

'•>  Had  be  any  impedimoDt  in  his  speech  ? 

-  W  liai  reJauoiB  had  he,  and  how  many  are 
iMW  aviagr 

••  Uu»  aMwer  to  these  qnestioas  will  show 
wuvmer  rw  knew  him;  and  he  may  then  proceed 
tv  .»uow  that  be  is  hia  brother. 

-  tie  tiuiy  be  sore,  that  nothing  thaU  be  hastily 
>«4:»ied  'M  ramoved.  I  have  nut  looked  into  hk 
bo&e^  t^uc  oaiulefTed  that  bosiness  io  a  gentleman 
in  imj  n«ig(ibonriM»gd,  of  chancter  above  sospicion. 

"  Sam.  Johksosc." 


(C 


TO    JOSEPH    rOWKC, 


41 


TO    3C*-    SIC  HOLS. 

**■  lOtii  Jnauaryy  1733. 
»-  Sia, — I  am  much  obtiged  by  yonr 
^^^^\  ktad  Gomoranicatioa  of  yoor  accoont  of 
^*  "**'  HmcKloy  K  1  know  Mr.' Carts  is  one  of 
tlie  prab«Qdart«»  of  Lichfield^  and  for  some  time 
-surrv^te  o(  ihe  chancellor.  Now  I  will  pot  yoa 
ID  a  way  of  showing  me  more  L  iiaUyPii  I  have 
b«ea  coodned  by  Uhieas  a  long  time;  and  nckness 
and  aotitndB  make  tedkms  evenings  Come  some- 
times and  see»  sir,  yoer  hamble  servant, 

^'^Sam.  JoRirsozr." 

"  oa.  Joa5S03r  to  sxk  joshta  EKryoLDS. 

It  teas  Sir  Joshmm  Reynolds  vAo  introdur 
ctd  Mr.  Crabbers  poem  (^see  mmUy  p.  S29) 
^o  Dr.  Johnson's  noiiee.  mnd  thefollow- 
im^  is  the  Utter  with  which  he  returned 
iLmid  which  was  not  found  titi  it  was 
too  late  to  insert  it  in  its  proper  place. — 
KsiH.  MS. 

•*4thM«rck,l7l3. 

«»Siji, — I  have  sent  yoo  bock  Mr.  Ciabbe's 
poem,  which  1  read  with  great  delight.  It  b 
er^tmil,  vigorons,  and  eleganL 

^^  The  alterations  which  1  have  made  I  do 
not  require  htm  to  adopt,  for  my  lines  are,  per- 
haps, not  often  belter  than  his  own;  bat  he  may 
take  mine  and  his  own  together,  and  perhapi 
between  them  prodnce  something  better  than 
either. 

^*  He  M  not  to  think  his  copy  wantonly  defiiced. 
A  wet  sponge  will  vrasfa  all  tne  red  lines  away, 
and  leave  the  page  clear. 

'<  Us  dedicatam  wiU  be  Icai*  liked.  It  wen 
better  to  contract  it  into  a  short  sprigfaliy  ad- 
die«. 

'*  I  do  not  donbt  Mr.  Crabbe's  saccem.  I  am, 
sir,  yonr  most  hnmble  servant, 

"Sam.  JoHHsoic." 


9  £*«• 

«<  19tk  April,  tin, 
"  Dear    sir, — To    show    yoo    that 
neither  length  of  time,   nor  dklasee  of  0«a. 
place,  withdraws  yon  from  my  memory,  I  ^J^ 
have  sent  yoa  a  little  present ',  which  wdll  /  im 
be  transmitted  by  Sir  Robert  Chamben. 

*'  To  yoor  former  letter*  I  made  no  aasirtr. 

became  I  had  none  to  make.     Of  the  dsatk  of 

the  anfortmate  man  (meaning  NoBdocoaar)  1 

believe  Enrope  thinks  as  yoa  tfaink;  bnt  it  «*■ 

past  prevention;  and  it  was  not  fit  for  me  ts  more 

a  question  in  pnhlick  which  I   was  not  ^aaliiiHl 

to  discvas,  as  the  ioqviry  conJd  then  do  ao  good; 

and   I   might  have  been  sileneed   by   a  haidt 

dental  of  facts,  which,  if  denied,  I  could  not  prDT«. 

**  Since  we  parted,  I  have  sofioied  nmcfa  sci- 

nesB  of   body  and  pertnrbalion   of  mind.    Mj 

mind,  if  I  do  not  flatter  myaelf,  is  oaimpaini 

except  that  sometimes  my  memory  is  lem  read], 

hot  my  body,  thoogh  by  nature  very  strong,  )m 

given  way  to  repe^ed  sfaocka. 

**  Genua  iabant,  vastos    guatii  ^sgtr   j^ 
anhelittu  artus.    This  line  might  have   t  ce. 
been  written  on  pnrpoee  for  me.     Yo« 
will  see,  however,  that  I  have  not  totally  foimLa 
literatnre.     I  can  apply  better  to  books  ihsa  1 
coald  in  some  more  vigpions  pacts  of  my  life— ^ 
least  than  I  did;  sad  1  have  one  luore  leanns  frr 
reading — that  time  has,  by  taking  away  my  ^vn- 
panions,  left  me  leas  opportonity  of  coEvinitiM 
1  have  led  an  inactive  and  careieas  life;  it  is  tiue 
at  last  to  be  diligent:  there  is  yet  pfo 
made  for  eternity. 

'*  Let  me  know,  dear  sir,  what  yott 

An  yoa  accomnlating  gold,  or  picking  op  ^ 
moods?  Or  are  yoo  now  sated  with  Indian  wsa^ 
and  content  with  what  yoa  have  ?  Have  yst 
vigour  for  bastle,  or  tranquillity  for  inacDaa: 
Whatever  yon  do,  I  do  not  suspect  yoa  of  ^^ 
gtng  or  opprnwing;  and  shall  rejoice  to  i 
return  with  a  body  unbroken,  and  a  mind 
rupted. 

"  You  and  I  had  hardly  any  coaamoa 
and  therefore  I  have  few  anecdotes   to 
yon.    Mr.  Levet,  who  hraught  us  into 
ance,  died  suddenly  at  my  honae  last  y 
seventy-eighth  year,  or  about  Ihat  m^ 
I  Mrs.  Williams,  the  blind  lady,  ia  stiU  with 
me,  but  much  broken  by  a  very  w 
and  ohwtinate  disesse.    She  is,  hoivei 

not  likely  to  die;  and  it  would  deligbt 

if  you  wottki  send  her  some  petty  token  cf  wsr 
remembrance:  you  may  send  me  one  tooL 

•<  Whether  we  shall  ever  meet  agaiB  in  li^ 
world,  who  can  tell?    Let  na,  ho 
well  to  each  other  :  prayeis  can  pasa  the 
the  Tropics.    I  am,  dear  sir,  youm  aoc 

"  Sajs.  Joaivso 


tOM 


ir." 


1  For  lUs  woric  Dr.  JohDMS  bad  conirilwted  sevwal 
blnta  towards  lbs  Life  of  Aothony  BUu;kw«ll,  to  whom, 
when  very  yoanf ,  he  had  been  MMue  time  an  uaber  si 
Ms^toworlSrMhool.  BlsckvraU  died  in  April,  1730, 
befiM*  Johnson  wss  one  and  twenty.—NiCHOLS. 


<« 


<c 


TO  ME.  HICBOLA. 


**  Sir, — ^I  have  sent  yon  endoeed  a  vsr^ 
OUB  proposal  fiom  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  aoa  « 
John  Hawkins,  who,  I  believe,  wiD  tak* 
that  whatever  his  son  promiMsabslI  be 
If  you  are  inclined  to  puhliih  this 


■< 


s  A  coUecUon  of  lbs  Doctor^ 
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tlon,  the  editor  will  agree  for  an  edition  on  the 
following  tenns,  which  I  think  liberal  enongh. 

"  That  yoQ  ahall  print  the  book  at  year  own 
ehafge. 

"  That  the  sale  shall  be  wholly  for  your  benefit 
till  your  expenses  are  repaid  ;  except  that  at  the 
time  of  publication  yon  shall  pnt  into  the  hands 
of  the  editor,  without  price,  .  .  .  copies  for  his 
friends. 

**  That,  when  yon  have  been  repaid,  the  profits 
arisbg  from  the  sale  of  the  remaining  copies  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  yon  and  the  editor. 

"That  the  edition  shall  not  comprise  fewer 
Chan  five  hundred.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  *'  Sam.  JoHirsoir." 


u 


p.  405. 


DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  SABTRE8. 

**Aihbottnie,  Sist  AopMt,  1784. 
**  Dear  sir, — ^I  am  glad  that  a 
"^Yl    ^^^^  ^"^  **  *■■*  reached  you  ;  what 


Pk»iUt 
Cers. 


became  of  the  two  former,  which 
were  directed  to  Mortimer  instead 
of  Margaret-^reei,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
nor  is  it  worth  the  while  to  inquire  ;  they  neither 
enclosed  bills,  nor  contained  secrets. 

"  My  health  was  for  some  time  quite  at  a 
stand,  if  it  did  not  rather  go  backwards  ;  but  for 
a  week  post  it  6atter8  me  with  appearances  of 
amendment,  which  I  dare  yet  hardly  credit  My 
breath  has  been  certainly  less  obstructed  for  eight 
days  ;  and  yesterday  the  water  seemed  to  be  £s- 
posed  to  a  foller  flow.  But  I  get  very  little  sleep  ; 
and  my  legs  do  not  like  to  carry  me. 

**  Yon  were  kind  in  paying  my  forfeits  at  the 
club ;  it  cannot  be  expect^  that  many  should 
meet  in  the  summer  ;  however,  they  that  continue 
in  town  should  keep  up  appearances  as  well  as 
they  can.     I  hope  to  be  again  among  you. 

**  I  wish  you  had  told  me  distinctly  the  mis- 
takes in  tho  French  words.     The  French  is  but  a 
secondary  and  subordinate  part  of  your  design  ; 
exactness,  however,  in  all  parts  is  necessary, 
though  complete  exactness  cannot  be  attained  ; 
and  the  Fhmch  are  so  well  stocked  with  dictiona- 
ries, that  a  little  attention  may  easily  keep  you 
•afe  from  gross  faults  ;  and  as  yon  work  on,  your 
vigilance  will  be  quickened,  and  your  observation 
regnleted  ;  yon  will  better  know  your  own  wants, 
nnd  learn  better  whence  they  may  be  supplied. 
Let  roe  know  minutely  the  whole  state  of  your 
negotiations^     Dictionaries  are  like  watches,  the 
>vorst  IS  better  than  none,  and  the  best  cannot  be 
expected  to  go  qnite  true. 

"  The  weather  here  is  very  strange  summer 

weather ;  and  we  are  here  two  decrees  nearer 

che  north  than  you.    I  was,  1  think,  loath  to  think 

la  fire  necessary  in  July,  till  I  found  one  in  the 

•erranls*  hall,  and  thought  myself  entitled  to  as 

T^tttcb  warmth  as  them. 

"  I  wish  you  would  make  it  a  task  to  yourself 
to  write  to  me  twice  a  week  ;  a  letter  is  a  great 
lief  to,  dear  sir,  your,  &c.'* 


"  TO  THE  SAME. 

**  Ashbourne,  Sd  September,  1784. 
"  Dear   sir, — Your  eritick  seems  to  be  an 
»^^iiinta  Frenchman  ;  his  remarks  are  nice  ;  they 
wonJd  at  least  have  escaped  me.    I  wish  you 


better  luck  with  your  next  specimen  ;  though  if 
such  slips  as  these  are  to  condemn  a  dictionary,  I 
know  not  when  a  dictionary  will  be  made.  I 
cannot  yet  think  that  gourmander  is  wrong ; 
but  I  have  here  no  means  ofverifying  my  opinion. 

**  My  health,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  still  im- 
proves ;  and  I  have  hope  of  standing  the  Englbh 
-winter,  and  of  seeing  you,  and  reading  Petrarch 
at  Bolt-court ;  but  let  me  not  flatter  myself  too 
much.     I  am  yet  weak,  but  stronger  than  I  was. 

"  I  suppose  the  Club  is  now  almost  forsaken  ; 
but  we  shall  I  hope  meet  again.  We  have  lost 
poor  Allen  ;  a  very  worthy  man,  and  to  me  a 
very  kind  and  officious  neighbour. 

**Of  the  pieces  ascribed  by  Bembo  to  Virgil, 
the  Dirce  (ascribed,  I  think,  to  Valerius  Cato), 
the  Copa  and  the  Moretum  are,  together  with 
the  Culex  and  Cetris,  in  Scaliger's  Appendix 
ad  Vhrgilium.  The  rest  I  never  heard  the  name 
of  before. 

*'  I  am  highly  pleased  witli  your  account  of  the 
gentleman  and  lady  with  whom  yon  lodge  ;  such 
characten  have  sufficient  attractions  to  drew  me 
towards  them  ;  yon  are  lucky  to  light  upon  tliem 
in  the  casual  commerce  of  life. 

"  Continue,  dear  sir,  to  write  to  me  ;  and  let 
me  hear  any  thing  or  nothing,  as  the  chance  of 
the  day  may  be.    I  am,  sir,  your,  &c.*' 


f( 


TO   THE    SAME. 


**  Ashbourne,  l6th  Beptember,  1784. 

"  Dear  sir, — What  you  have  told  me  of 
your  landlord  and  his  lady  at  Brompton  has  made 
them  such  favourites,  that  I  am  not  sorry  to  hear 
bow  you  are  turned  out  of  your  lodgings,  because 
the  good  is  greater  to  them  than  the  evil  is  to  you. 

"  The  death  of  dear  Mr.  Allen  gave  me  pain. 
When  afler  some  time  of  absence  1  visit  a  town, 
I  find  my  friends  dead  ;  when  I  leave  a  place,  1 
am  followed  with  intelligence,  that  the  friend 
whom  I  hope  to  meet  at  my  return  is  swallowed 
in  the  grave.  This  is  a  gloomy  scene ;  but  let 
us  learn  from  it  to  prepare  for  our  own  removal. 
Allen  is  gone  ;  Sastreo  and  Johnson  are  hasting 
after  him  ;  may  we  be  both  as  well  prepared  ! 

*'  I  again  wish  your  next  specimen  success. 
Paymi$treat  can  luirdly  be  said  without  a  preface 
(it  may  be  expressed  by  a  word  perhaps  not  in 
use,  pay  mistress). 

*'  The  club  is,  it  seems,  totally  deserted  ;  but  as 
the  forfeits  go  on,  the  house  does  not  suffer  ;  and 
all  clubs,  I  suppose,  are  unattended  in  the  sum- 
mer. We  shall,  I  hope,  meet  in  winter,  and  be 
cheerful. 

**  After  this  week,  do  not  write  to  me  till  you 
hear  again  from  me,  for  I  know  not  well  wbore  I 
shall  be  ;  I  have  grown  weary  of  the  solitude  of 
this  place,  and  think  of  removal.  I  am,  sir, 
your,  &c.*' 


c< 


TO    HR.  STRAHAir. 

«^  16th  October,  1784. 
'*  Dear   sir, — I    have    hitherto 
omitted  to  give  you  that  account  of     ^j^^'  if  J|; 
myself,    which    the   kindness    with 
which  yon  have  treated  me  gives  you  a  right  to 
expect. 

"  I  went  away  feeble,  asthmatical,  and  dropsi- 
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cd.  The  aathma  has  remitted  for  a  time,  but  ii 
now  Tery  troubleaome  ;  the  weaknes  still  contin- 
ues, bttt  the  dropsj  has  disappeared  ;  and  has 
twice,  m  the  sammer,  yielded  to  medicine.  I 
hope  to  retHin  with  a  body  somewhat,  howoTer 
little,  reliered,  and  with  a  mind  less  dejected. 

'*  I  hope  your  dear  lady  and  dear  little  ones 
are  all  well,  and  all  happy  ;  I  love  them  all.  I 
am,  dear  sir,  year  moat  hnmble  servant, 

**Sam.  Johnson.'* 


*c 


DB.   JOHNSON    TO  MR.   BASTRE8« 


•«  UoiUleld,  20th  October,  1784. 
"8», — Yon   have   abnndance   of 
^.^*^     nanghty  tridcs  ;  is  this  your  way  of  wri- 

p?4i0.  ^"%  ^  ^  V^^^  '^  friend  twice  a  week  ? 
Post  comes  after  post,  and  brii^  no  let- 
ter  from  Mr.  Bastres.  If  yon  know  any  thing, 
write  and  tell  it ;  if  you  know  nothing,  write  and 
say  that  yon  know  nothing. 

'  <  What  comes  of  the  specunen  ?  If  the  book- 
sellers  want  a  specimen,  in  which  a  keen  eritiek 
can  spy  no  <anlts,they  must  wait  for  another  gen- 
eration. Had  not  the  Cmsca  faults?  Did  not 
the  academicians  of  France  commit  many  fanlts  ? 
It  is  enough  that  a  dictionary  is  better  than  others 
ofthe  same  kind.  A  perfect  performance  of  any 
kind  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  eertamly  not  a 
perfect  dictionary. 

*'  Mrs.  Desmonlins  never  writes,  and  I  know 
not  how  things  go  on  at  home  ;  tell  me,  dear  sir, 
what  yon  can. 

*'  If  Mr.  Seward  be  in  town,  tell  me  hb  direc^ 
lion,  for  I  ought  to  write  to  him. 

**  I  am  very  weak,  and  have  had  bad  nights. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your,  fee'* 

'^  TO   THE  SAME. 

^  Uchfleld,  1st  November,  1784. 

'*  Dear  Sir, — i  beg  you  to  continue  the  fre- 
quency of  your  letters  ;  everv  letter  is  a  cordial ; 
but  you  must  not  wonder  that  I  do  not  answer 
with  exact  punctuality.  Yon  may  always  have 
something  to  tell :  you  live  among  the  various  or- 
ders of  mankind,  and  may  make  a  letter  from  the 
exploits,  sometimes  of  the  Qhilosopber,  and  some- 
times of  the  pickpocket  Yon  see  some  balloons 
succeed  and  some  miseany,  and  a  thousand 
strange  and  a  thousand  foolish  things.  But  I  see 
nothmg  ;  I  must  make  my  letter  from  what  I  feel, 
and  what  I  feel  with  so  little  delight,  that  I  can- 
not love  to  talk  of  it 

"  1  am  certainly  not  to  come  te  town,  but  do 
not  omit  to  write  ;  for  I  know  not  when  I  shall 
come,  and  the  loss  of  a  letter  is  not  much,  I  am, 
de^r  sir,  jour.  Sic.'* 

''  PR,   JOHNSON   TO    MR.   NICHOLS  K 

<*  27Ui  July,  1778. 
'*  You  have  now  all  Cowley.    I 

^  iV.  pfSi  ^^®  ^^'^  drawn  to  a  great  length  ; 
but  Cowley  or  [and]  Waller  never 
had  any  critical  examination  before.  I  am  very 
^ar  advanced  in  Dry  den,  who  will  be  long  too. 
The  next  great  Life  I  purpose  to  be  Milton's. 


1  [Here  follow  each  or  the  ibort  letters  and  notee  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  BoiwelL  «Ue,  p.  se»,  n.  1 ,  «■  be  did  not 
tBtrodttce  into  bJ«  text — En.) 


<*  It  wiU  be  kind  if  yoa  wiU  gadMr  the  lira 
of  Denham,  Butler,  and  Waller,  and  bod  them 
in  half-binding  in  a  small  vohune,  and  lei  me 
have  it  to  show  my  friends  as  soon  as  may  he.  I 
sincerely  hope  the  press  shall  stand  no  vwre*. 

''  Sam.  Johnson."  . 

"Al«at,l77S. 

"  Yon  have  now  the  Life  of  Dryden,  and  yea 
see  it  is  veiy  long.  It  must,  however,  have  sa 
A[^iendix.  1.  The  invoeatioa  to  the  Geoi^pcla^ 
from  Milboune.  (This  in  the  aoaall  friat).  % 
Diyden's  Remarks  on  Kymer  ;  which  are  leady 
tranecribed.  8.  Diyden's  Letter,  from  f^"'^*^  - 
which  is  promiaed  me." 

'*  astii  NevcsBker,  iTTt. 

«Mr.  Johnson  wiU  hope  for  Mr.  Nkhek'^ 
company  to  tea,  about  six  this  aftemoon,  te  talk 
ofthe  Index,  and  aettle  the  terais^ — Moaday. 

"  I  am  very  well  contented  that  the  Index  is 
settled  ;  for  though  the  price  is  low,  it  is  not  pe- 
nurious. Mr.  M.  having  been  for  some  time  out  of 
business,  is  in  some  little  perplexitieB,  fitun  whicb 
twelve  guineas  will  set  him  free,  thk,  we  hope, 
yon  will  advance ;  and,  during  the 
of  the  work  subject  to  ^onr  inspection,  he 
a  weekly  payment  of  sixteen  shillings,  the  rast  te 
remain  till  it  is  completed. 

**  Sam.  JoBNaoN." 

«<utll«rci^  rra. 
*'  Mr.  Johnson  paiposee  to  make  hia  next  at- 
tempt upon  Prior,  at  least  to  consider  hiss  vsiy 
soon ;  and  desires  that  some  volumes  f^'i^ftd 
of  his  papers,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  may  he  pneand. 
«  The  Turtle  «nl  Sparrow  canbebnl  a fiiUe*. 
The  Convenation  I  never  read. 

•<  Sam.  Johnson.** 

**  In  exaanniag  thia  book,  I  find  it  nenf—iy  le 
add  to  the  Life  the  preface  to  the  <  firiliiih  Em- 
chanters ;  *  and  yon  may  add,  if  yon  wiB,  ihs 
notes  on  ' Umatiual f1%;hlB.'    lam,  air,  te^ — 

Friday." 


"  Then  is  a  copy  of  vanes  by 
<  First  Fit  of  the  Goat,*  in  Fope'a 
and  I  think  in  the  last  volnmes  of 
Pope's  I  am  snre. 

^fisto*  *'  I  should  have  giwR  F< 
Shelton*  m  Siaffoidriiire,  hot  tfaa« 
there  is  no  such  place.    The  vest  I 
his  eecretaryahip,  of  which  I  loww 
make.    When  Lord  Onrery 
Lewis  was  his  secretary, 
tnne  ;  I  knew  him.    TIm  gont 
ways  given  to  Fenton,  whan  I 


s  Tks  Ant  Bft  that  was  bofoa  at  Ae  \ 
Cowley,  In  Deosnber,  11T7.    Tin 
ly,  1778,  appesn  abore.    Butler  was  iIm  lift  is 
the  Doctor  at  tbat  lijne  more  paarticularly  prMM 
Milton  was  bcfon  to  January,  177^  and 
weeka. — Nichols. 

a  This  refera  to  a  kioi  gtnn  him  ia 
what  jB  aaid  in  the  Ulb  ofPrior^  that  ofhia  **Taiai 
are  only  foar.**-~NiCHOLs. 

«  It  la  now  feaid  to  be  **! 
(near  Newcastle-aadar-Ltoe)  la  te  ^ 
ahire  in  the  Index  ViUarfa  of  itOOl— NionoLs. 
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hb  WBs  living.  Loid  Oirery  told  me  that  Fenlon 
was  bii  tutor  ;  but  nevor  thought  he  was  hie  fa- 
ther*B  fecratary*.  Prey  let  me  see  the  Oxford 
end  Cambridge  [Venea],  &c.  [1707].  If  701^ 
are  lore  it  was  pabliahed  by  Fenton,  I  shall  take 
notice  of  it" 

'*  Mr.  Johnson  '  desires  Mr.  Nichols  to  send  him 
Roffbead's  Life  of  Pope,  Pope's  works,  Swift's 
works  with  Dr.  Hawkesworth's  Life,  Lyttelton's 
works ;  and  with  these  he  hopes  to  have  done. 
The  first  to  be  got  is  Lyttelton." 

**  Mr.  Johnson,  being  now  at  home,  desires  the 
fast  leaves  of  the  criticism  on  Pope's  epitaphs, 
and  he  will  correct  them.  Mr.  N.  is  entreated  to 
save  the  proof  sheets  of  Pope,  beeaose  they  are 
promised  to  a  lady  *,  who  desires  to  have  them." 


"  In  reading  Rowe  in  yoor  edition,  which  is 
very  impodeotly  called  mine,  I  observed  a  little 
piece  winatorally  and  odiously  obscene.  I  was 
otlended,  bat  was  still  more  uflfended  when  I  conld 
not  find  it  in  Rowe's  gennine  volumes  *.  To  ad- 
mit it,  had  been  wrong  ;  to  interpokite  it,  is  sure- 
ly wone.  If  I  had  known  of  such  a  piece  In  the 
whole  collection,  I  should  have  been  angry. 
What  can  be  done  ?  " 

"  S4th  May,  1780. 

*'  Mr.  Johnson  is  obliged  to  Mr.  Nichols  for 
his  communication  ^,  and  most  have  Hammond 
again.  Mr.  Johnson  would  be  glad  of  Black- 
morels  Essays  for  a  few  days," 

» letii  June,  1780. 

**  I  have  been  out  of  order,  but  by  bleeding 
and  phyiick  think  I  am  better,  and  can  go  again 
to  work.  Your  note  on  Broome '  will  do  me 
much  good.  Can  you  give  me  a  few  dates  for  A. 
Phillips  ?  I  wrote  to  Cambridge  abont  them,  but 
have  had  no  answer." 


•( 


Dr.  Warton  tells  me  that  CoUins's  flist  piece  * 
is  in  the  Oent.  Mag,  for  August,  1789.  In 
August  there  is  no  such  thing.  Amashis  was  at 
that  time  the  poetical  name  of  Dr.  Swan,  who 
tnuialated  Sydenham.  Where  to  find  Collins  I 
know  not  I  think  I  must  make  some  short  addi- 
tion to  Thomson's  sheet,  but  will  send  it  to-day." 
"  This  life  of  Dr.  Young  was  written  by  a 
friend  of  his  son  [Mr.  Croft].  What  is  crossed 
w^ith  black  is  expunged  by  the  authour  ;  what  is 

^  Dr.  Jotnnoa  rctraeted  thh  opInloB,  as  Fsttton  In  his 
Ulb  is  styled  ^  Mcretsry.*^  Fenton  was  secrBtary  to 
IxMxl  Orrary  whsa  be  commanded  a  regiment  in  Flan- 
U«v«>  and  wee  diemiased  in  1705,  four  year*  before  Dr. 
Johnson  wiie  boro. — Nicnous.  [There  la  aome  mlatake 
m  tho  ataiement  of  Dr.  Johaaon.  The  flret  mention  of 
L.ord  Orrtry  was  probably  a  alip  of  the  pen  for  O^/brd, 
^rboee  aeeretary  I^Ui  waa. — ^Ed.1 

3  8ee  Uvea  of  (he  PoetB,To].  lii.  p.  ill.— Nichols. 
a  ProheMy  lo  Mias  Bomey.—NiCHOLB. 

4  The  epigram  oo  a  lady  at  the  trafedy  of  Cato,  which 
Itae  not  only  appeared  in  the  worka  of  Rowe,  but  haa 
been  tranapianted  by  Pope  into  the  **  Miaeellaniea^  he 
pnblialMd  in  hia  own  name  and  that  of  Dean  Swift. — 
Htcn»tM,  [Thia  would  have  been  a  aufflclent  excuae  (if 
one  were  needed)  for  the  Editor^  omiaaion  of  two  or  three 
Indelicate  exprenlooa  ivriiich  eacaped  from  Mr.  Boawell 
la  tlie  oourae  of  hia  work.— Bu.] 

a  liTea  of  the  Poeta,  toI.  iU.  p.  18&— Niobols. 
a  •*  Select  Collection,"  rol.  !▼.  p.  283.— Nicbols. 
"*  Qm.  What  waa  it  ?— Nichols. 


orosMd  with  rad  is  etpoagad  by  me.  If  yim  Ihid 
any  thing  more  that  can  be  well  omitted,  1  shall 
not  be  sorry  to  see  it  yet  shorter.*' 

*<  16th  Aognat,  1780. 
"  I  expected  to  have  found  a  Life  of  Lord  Lyt- 
telton  prefixed  to  hk  worka.    Is  there  not  one  be- 
fore the  quarto  edition?     I  think  thera  is;  if  not, 
I  am,  with  respect  to  him,'  quite  aground." 

"Brtghthelmatone,  26th  Oct.  1780. 

*<  I  think  you  never  need  send  back  the  revises 
unless  something  important  occun.  Little  things, 
if  I  omit  them,  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of 
setting  right  yourself.  Our  post  is  awkward,  as 
you  will  find,  and  I  fancy  you  will  find  it  best  to 
send  two  sheets  at  once." 

«*  Ifith  April,  1781 . 

'*  Mr.  Johnson  desires  Mr.  Nichols  to  send  him 
a  set  of  the  last  Lives,  and  would  be  glad  to  know 
how  the  octavo  edition  goes  forward.** 

« lOth  June,  1781. 
"  My  deaire  being  to  complete  the  sets  of  Lives 
which  I  have  formerly  presented  to  my  friends,  I 
have  occasion  for  a  few  of  the  first  volumes;  of 
which,  by  some  misapprehension,  I  have  received 
a  great  number,  which  I  desire  to  exchange  for 
the  latter  volumes.  I  wish  success  to  the  new 
edition.  Please  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Steevens  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  Lives  in  l2mo." 

"a6t]i  December,  1781. 
"  Mr.  Johnson,  being  much  out  of  order,  sent 
in  search  of  the  book,  but  it  is  not  foiud.     He 
will,  if  he  is  better,  look  himself  diligently  to- 
morrow.   He  thanb   Mr.  Nichols  for    all   his 

favoun.'* 

(*S8th  October,  iTCt 

"  What  win  the  booksellers  give  me  for  this 

new  edition  ?    I  know  not  what  to  ask.    I  would 

have  twenty-four  sets  bound  in  plain  calf,  and 

figured  with  the  number  of  the  volumes.    For  the 

rest,  they  may  please  themselves." 


Peanoa 
M8S. 


Enable 


IV. 

Unpublisrsd  Prayers  by  Dr.  Johnaon. 

(*  Easter  day,  15t]|  April,  1750. 
*'  Almiortt  and  most  merciful 
Father,  look  down  with  pity  upon  my 
sins.  I  am  a  ainner,  good  Lord;  but  let 
not  my  sine  burthen  me  for  ever.  Give 
grace  to  break  the  chain  of  evil  custom, 
me  to  shake  off  idleness  and  sloth:  to  will  and  to 
do  what  thou  hast  commanded,  grant  me  chaste 
in  thoogbts,  words  and  actions;  to  love  and  fre- 
quent thy  worship,  to  study  and  underatand  thy 
word;  to  be  diligent  in  my  calling,  that  I  may 
sapport  myself  and  relieve  olhen. 

**  Forgive  me,  O  Lord,  whatever  my  mother 
has  sufiered  by  my  fault,  whatever  I  havo  done 
amiss,  and  whatever  duty  I  faaTO  neglected.  Let 
me  not  sink  into  useless  dejection;  but  so  sanctify 
my  affliction,  O  Lord,  tbnt  I  may  be  conveited 
and  healed;  and  that,  by  the  help  of  thy  holy 
Spirit,  I  may  obtain  everlasting  life  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 
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*<  And  O  Lord,  lo  fkr  as  it  may  be  lawful,  I 
commend  unto  thy  fatherly  goodness  my  father, 
brother,  wife  and  mother,  beseeching  thee  to  make 
them  happy  for  Jesos  Christ ^s  sake.     Amen." 


<< 


SCRUPLES. 


*<0  Lord,  who  wouldst  that  all  men 
^gj  should  be  saved,  and  who  knowest  that 
without  thy  grace  we  can  do  nothing  ac- 
ceptable to  thee,  have  mercy  upon  me.  Enable 
me  to  break  the  chain  of  my  sins,  to  reject  sensu- 
ality in  thought,  and  to  overcome  and  suppress 
vain  scruples;  and  to  use  such  diligence  in  lawful 
employment  as  may  enable  me  to  support  myself 
and  do  good  to  others.  O  Lord,  forgive  me 
the  time  lost  in  idleness;  pardon  the  sins  which  I 
have  committed,  and  grant  that  1  may  redeem  the 
time  mispent,  and  be  reconciled  to  thee  by  true 
repentance,  that  I  may  live  and  die  in  peace,  and 
he  received  to  everlasting  happiness.  Take  not 
from  me,  O  Lord,  thy  holy  Spirit,  but  let  me  have 
support  and  comfort  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 
"Transc.  June  26th,  1768.  Of  this  prayer 
there  is  no  date,  nor  can  I  conjecture  when  it  was 
composed.*' 


V. 

AccouiTT  of  Dr.  Johnson's  last  Dinner  i  at 

Streatham. 

"  Oct.  6,  Die  Dominica,  1782. 
"  Pransns  sum  Streathamiae  agninum  eras 
MsS  coctum  cum  herbia  (spinach)  commiontis, 
farcimen  farinaceum  cum  uvis  passis,  inmbos 
bovillos,  et  pullum  gallinte  Turcicas;  et  post  carnea 
missas,  ficus,  uvas,  non  admodnm  maturas,  ita 
Toluit  anni  intemperies,  cum  mails  Persicis,  iis 
tamen  duris.  Non  ketos  accubui,  cibnm  modicd 
snmpsi,  ne  intemperanti^  ad  ejitremum  peccaretur. 
Si  recte  memini,  in  mentem  Yenerunt  epulfe  in 
ezeqaiis  Hadoni  celebrats.  Streatbamiam  quando 
revisan?  " 


VI. 

A  Poetical  Review  of  the  Literary  and  Mor- 
al Character  of  the  late  Sastuel.  Johnson, 

LL.  D.  with  Notes  by  j0HNC0URTENAY,E8q. 

Man  it  th  J  thems ;  hia  virtue,  or  his  rage, 

Drawn  to  the  life,  in  each  elaborate  page.— Wallbb. 


iminen»€t  veluti  connemt  earinm 


Cjfmha  minor.— Btatius  '. 
London :  Printed  for  Charles  Dilly,  in  the  Poultry,  1786. 


The  following  poem  was  never  very  popu- 
lar ^  and  is  now  so  scarce  that  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  a  copy  was  proeur- 

^  [He  seems  to  have  taken  leave  or  the  kitchen  asvrell 
as  of  the  ekurck  at  Btreatham  in  Latin.  Bee  ante,  p.  933. 
The  phrase  ^*ne  Intemperanti.l  ad  extremum  peccare- 
tnr  **  is  remarkable,  and  proves  that  this,  which  at  flrsi 
sight  looks  like  burlesque,  was  written  when  in  sober 
sadness. — Ed.] 

s  [These  two  mottoe  would  suit  Mr.  Boswell's  work 
better  than  Mr.  Courlenay^s.  The  reader  will  obaerve 
in  the  latter  quotation  the  original  of  Pope^s  celebrated 
and  beautiftil  compliment  to  Bt.  John.— £««oy  on  Man, 
Epht.  \r.  I.  S8&— En.] 


ed  on  this  oceasion  to  print  fr&m.  The 
subject,  '*  sermoni  proprior,"  is  not  fa- 
vourable to  poetry  ;  the  criticism  is  somt- 

■  times  superficial  and  erroneous  ;  an^i  tke 
raillery  frequently  ojjfends  good  feehnir 
and  good  taste.  It  f«»  however^  vUh  s'/ 
its  defects t  and,  indeed ^  on  aetount  vf 
these  defects,  deserving  a  place  in  thit 
collection  of  Johnsoniana,  not  otUy  as  a 
tribute  to  the  general  excellence  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  character,  but  in  order  tkat 
some  of  the  errors  it  contains  may  he 
corrected. 

The  autJiour,  once  a  considerable  jferson  ta 
the  politic€U  and  literary  worlds  is  fading 
so  fast  from  public  memory,  that  the  Ed- 
itor is  glad  to  be  able  to  present  his  read- 
ers with  the  following  biographical  m- 
tice  of  Mr,  Courtenay,  from  the  pen  ff 
their  common  friend.  Sir  James  Maekui- 
tosh. — Ed.] 

BIOORAPHICAL  NOTICC  OP  MK.  COOBTC8AT. 

John  Courtenay  was  so  intiinattt 
a  friend  of  Boawell,  and  so  long  a  mem- 
ber of  the  club,  founded  by  Johnson, 
that  a  short  account  of  him  may  not  be  c 
in  this  work. 

He  was  bom  at  Carlingford,  in  Angasl,  1738. 
The  first  of  hia  family  in  Ireland  eeCtl^  there  is 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  ooairied  a  sMter  oTfhe 
Deputy  Chichester,  as  appears  from  a  inoBaiii«ni 
at  Corrickfergus.  His  grandfather  aexred  aod«i 
King  William  at  the  Boyoe.  His  father,  a  yevnxar 
son,  obtained  a  situation  in  the  revenue.  H«'  vns 
himself  educated  at  fhe  school  of  Dnadalk,  whtrf 
he  read  and  relished  the  best  writers  of  Gr«i^ 
and  Rome  ;  but  he  became  so  much  iniected  wiu 
a  passion  for  the  army,  or  rather,  for  its  sliow  and 
dissipation,  that  he  would  not  gratify  his  ^tber  far 
pursuing  hb  studies  at  the  anivenity. 

In  1756  he  purchased  an  ensigncy,  and  ae«m 
to  have  combined  the  convivialitj  of  ibc  rsut 
with  desultory  reading  and  careles  compoatk'O. 
In  1765,  when  on  the  eve  of  parchastnc  a  co3>' 
pany,  he  was  disappointed  by  aa  acciocnt :  Im 
relinquished  the  army  in  a  fit  of  ill  hiinMnir»  sad 
applied  the  purchase-money  to  buy  the  (daee  «if  i 
commissary  of  musten,  thus  nofortanateJy  resecs- 
oing  all  regular  advancement  in  a  professsoo.  fk 
married,  obtained  leave  to  sell  bis  place,  and,  »^ 
ter  paying  his  debts,  found  himself  pOHWiril  efst 
hundred  pounds. 

About  that  time,  Dr.  Lucas,  a  man  then  popaitf 
at  Dublin,  had  published  a  severe  pamphlcs  sgxta^ 
the  sentence  of  a    cowt-martiaU      Cmimst, 
prompted  by  old  military  feelings,  employed  ti« 
very  idle  boon  in  an  answer,  which   obtune^ 
some  commendation,  and  earned  for  him  the  pa* 
ronage  of  Lord  Townahend,  then  loffd  iiButga&a> 
He  soon  after  became  one  of  the  writera  of  tV 
"  Bachelor,*'  a  government  paper,  condocled  b" 
Simcox,   a  clergyman,   but  chiefly   wrnten  h' 
Courtenay^  Marlny',   afterward   a   biriiop,   a: 
Jephson  *,  a  dramatic  poet  of  note.     It  was  a 
main  part  of  the  task  of  theee  adweataa  of  ^ 

*  [Aytcy  Tol.  i.  p.  2*^t  and  |t.  %?  of  Ciim  rei.— 
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Castle  to  counteract  the  **  Banitarian  Letters,'*  an 
Irish  imitation  of  Junius,  which,  attacking  the 
lord-Ii«Qtenant*s  govemnient,  received  contriba- 
tion^  from  Flood,  and  fint  pablished  Grattan% 
character  of  Chatham.  Previous  to  the  recall  of 
the  lord-lieutenant  he  gave  Courtenay  the  place 
of  barrack-master  of  Kiosale,  and  9O0n  after  his 
retam  to  England  appointed  him  secretary  to  the 
master-general  of  the  ordnance.  Though  in  that 
confidential  relation  to  a  minister,  Courtenay 
agreed  more  in  opinion,  and  was  more  connected 
with  the  Opposition,  as  may  be  pretty  certainly 
inferred  from  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Windham, 
than  an  oppositionist  of  more  than  common  vio- 
lence, who  used  to  meet  him  often  at  the  Thatch- 
ed-honse,  as  Courtenay  said,  to  drink  a  glaas  to 
the  health  of  General  Washington. 

In  17S0,  Lord  Townshend  gave  him  a  seat  for 
Tamwortb,  which  he  long  retained.  He  some- 
times made  ineffectual  attempts  to  vindicate  his 
consistency  in  voting  for  the  minister,  on  the  plea 
that  he  could  no  longer  support  the  Americans 
after  they  had  received  French  aid  ;  as  if  those, 
whom  he  considered  as  exposing  Uiemselves  to 
destruction  in  a  righteous  cause,  might  not  lawful- 
ly seek  for  succour  wherever  they  could  find  it. 
This,  however,  was  the  period  of  his  chief  success 
in  parliament.  He  was  then  invited  often  to  the 
evening  convivial  parties  of  Rigby,  a  man  of  wit 
and  pleasure  :  he  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton,  a  man  of  considerable  liter- 
ature and  of  fastidbus  taste  in  his  companions, 
and  of  Bosweli,  a  zealous  but  good-natured  tory. 

At  the  coalition,  in  1783,  he  was  appointed 
Borveyor-genersl  of  the  ordnance.  After  the  ex- 
poleion  of  that  administration,  he  refiised  to  retain 
tbe  office,  which  was  handsomely  offered  to  him 
by  tbe  Dnke  of  Richmond  :  the  letters  of  both  do 
tbem  credit.  Henceforwards  he  attached  himself 
to  Mr.  Fox,  during  a  long  and  rigid  exclusion 
from  office.  On  one  occasion  he  took  a  step  not 
believe  to  be  agreeable  to  that  great  man.  At  a 
dinner  at  Lord  Lauderdale's,  in  Leicester-square, 
in  spring  1792,  he  put  his  name,  with  others,  of 
Mrboin  the  present  writer  was  one,  to  the  Associ- 
ation of  the  **  Friends  of  the  People  for  the  pro- 
notion  of  Parliamentary  Reform,'*  saying,  as  he 
pushed  the  writing  materials  on  to  his  next  neigh- 
botir,  "There  goes  Tamwortb."  Mr.  Fox,  with 
difficulty,  saved  him  from  the  necessity  of  leaving 
Eiogland  in  1796  and  in  1802,  by  procuring  a  seat 
lor  bim. 

In  1806,  Mr.  Fox  wished  to  have  restored  him 
to  tbe  ordnance,  but  a  high  influence  obtained 
that  place  for  another,  and  Courtenay,  after 
YMreoty-five  yean  of  opposition,  had  a  twelve- 
snODtb's  seat  at  the  treasury. 

In  1812,  when  aged,  lonely,  infirm,  and  nearly 
bed-ridden,  he  was  rescued  from  cruel  suiTerings 
l>j  tbe  generosity  of  the  late  Lord  Thanet.  Even 
an  that  situation,  when  found  at  his  dinner,  con- 
certing of  the  claw  of  a  lobster,  by  one  of  his  few 
^  «iiten,  be  used  to  make  his  repast  a  subject  of 
ar9ema>ent. 

Tbe  happy  marriages  of  two  daughters  were, 
OfT  a  short  time,  bright  spots  in  his  little  sphere  ; 
though  bis  life  was  unprosperous,  it  was  not, 
ks  to  his  temper,  unhappy.    The  consolations 
Irieodsliip  be  deserved  and  poweased  among 


political  opponents  in  times  of  much  heat.  Mr. 
Windham  and  Lord  Stowell,  Mr,  Malone,  and 
even  Mr.  Burke,  continued  to  show  kindness  to 
him.  He  was  frequently  a  guest  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  of  whose  table  he  gave  an  amusing  de- 
scription [which  is  inserted  ante,  p.  78.] 

His  parliamentary  speeches,  by  which  he  was 
best  known,  did  injustice  to  his  powere.  He  was  in 
truth  a  man  of  fine  talents,  and  of  various  accom- 
plishmenlB,  which  rendered  his  eonveisation  agree- 
able, as  his  good-nature  and  kind  heart  obtained 
for  him  the  attachment  of  many  excellent  friends. 
But,  firom  bis  speeches,  strangera  mistook  bim  for 
a  jester  by  profession.  Every  Irishman  has  wit, 
but  Courtenay  *s  drollery  had  not  that  polish  and 
urbanity,  of  which  pleasantry  stands  in  greater 
need  than  perhaps  any  other  endowment 

He  fell  into  two  not  easily  forgotten  mistakes ; 
the  one  was  a  somewhat  unrefined  attack  on  Mr. 
Canning,  whom  be  mistook  for  a  declaiming 
schoolboy;  the  other  was  an  attack  on  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  whose  meekneas  and  gentleness  he  un- 
luckily regarded,  before  he  knew  him,  as  prooft 
of  want  of  wit.  The  following  extract  from  some 
criticism  on  parliamentary  speakers  written  by 
him  long  after,  is  an  agreeable  proof  that,  in  thie 
case  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  he  discovered  his  error, 
and  was  willing  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  .the 
chastisement  **  He  (Mr.  W.)  is  quick  and  acute 
in  debate,  and  always  prompt  to  answer  and  re- 
ply. When  he  is  provoked  to  personality  (which 
seldom  happens)  he  retorts  in  a  poignant  and  re- 
fined vein  of  satire,  peculiarly  his  own.*'  In  the 
same  criticism  be  makes  reparation  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning, by  owning  that  **  his  wit  is  keen,"  but  be 
tries  to  excuse  himself  by  adding,  "  that  it  is  some- 
times flippant" 

He  died  at  his  humble  lodging,  in  Duke-street, 
Portland-place,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1815,  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  bis  age. 

To  the  early  connexion  of  Mr.  Courtenay  with 
General  Fraser,  in  the  family  of  Lord  Towna- 
hend,  the  writer  of  this  note,  (who  is  the  Gener- 
al's grand-nephew)  owed  the  beginning  of  a 
kindness  which  lasted  till  Courtenay 's  death. 
Fraser  was  Lord  Townshend*s  aid-de-camp  at 
Quebec  in  1759,  where  by  means  of  some  French 
acquhred  when  an  officer  in  tbe  Scotch  regiments 
in  the  service  of  the  states-general,  he  liad  the 
good  fortune  to  render  a  more  important  service 
than  is  usually  within  the  reach  of  an  officer  of 
the  rank  which  he  held  at  that  time.  When 
rowing  down  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  on  tbe 
point  of  landing,  the  night  before  the  battle,  they 
were  observed  by  a  French  sentinel,  who  caUed 
to  him  for  "  tbe  word,**  which  the  British  officers 
did  not  know.  FVaser  answered  in  an  audible 
whisper  in  French,  **  Hold  your  tongue  ;  they 
will  overhear  us.*'  Tbe  sentinel  believed  tbem 
to  be  a  French  reinforcement,  and  they  effected 
their  landing  without  disturbance.  He  went  with 
Lord  Townshend  to  Ireland,  and  he  was  killed  in 
Burgoyne's  army  at  Stillwater,  near  Saratoga,  on 
the  7th  October,  1 777.  His  death  has  been  affect- 
ingly  represented  by  the  pencil  and  the  pen. 

The  writer  attended  Mr.  Courtenay 's  funeral, 
almost  the  only  duty  of  a  friend  and  an  executor 
which  circumstances  left  for  him  to  perform  ;  un- 
less ho  may  be  allowed  to  consider  as  another  of 
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than  diiti«s  the  present  attempt  to  prasenre  a  short 
acconiit  of  Mr.  CoorteDay,  in  which  he  has  studi- 
ously eodeavoared  to  avoid  all  exaggeratioo,  and 
has  laboured  to  shun  that  undue  expansion  which 
he  cannot  help  considering  as  a  sort  of  tacit  ex- 
aggeration.— ^Mackintosh. 

A  generous  tear  will  Caledonia  shed  ? 
Her  ancient  foe,  illustrious  Johnson  *s  dead  : 
Mac-Ossian's  sons  may  now  secnrely  rest, 
Bafe  from  the  bitter  sneer,  the  cynick  jest  ^ 
Lost  is  the  man,  who  scarce  deigns  Gray  to  praise. 
But  from  the  grave  calls  Blackmore's  sleeping  Uys; 
A  passport  grants  to  Fomfret's  dismal  chimes. 
To  Yalden*s  h3rmn8,  and  Watts's  holy  rhymes'  ; 
By  subtle  doubts  would  Swift's  fair  fiiime  invade, 
And  round  his  brows  the  ray  of  glory  shade  '  ; 

&  **  A  Beotdunan  mmt  be  a  stonly  moralist,  who  does 
not  prefer  BcotUmd  to  truth.*'  Jo^n«0n'c  Joum^if  to  tA§ 
fVettern  hUt  of  Scotland.— Covrtkh ay. 

2  <t  The  Poems  of  Dr.  Watta  were,  by  my  recommen- 
dation, iuMirted  in  thia  collection  *,  the  readera  of  vihich 
are  to  impute  to  me  whatever  pleaaure  or  wesrlneaa  they 
mav  find  in  the  peniaal  uf  Blackmore,  Watta,  Pomfret, 
and  Yalden."  Johnaon''9  lAft  of  Waits.  The  following 
anecknea  of  their  productiona  may  be  au/Bcieni  to  euft- 
bia  ths  reader  to  Judge  of  their  reapective  merita: — 

"  Alaa,  Jeruaalem !  alaa '  where  'a  now 

Thy  pristine  glory,  thy  unmatch'd  renown. 
To  which  the  heathen  monarchiea  did  bow  ? 
A]^  hapless,  miserable  town ! " 

Eleozar^a  Lamentation  over  JerutaUm^ 
parafkraetd  hjf  Pon^fret- 

"  Before  the  Almi|rtity  Artiat  framed  the  aky. 
Or  gave  the  earth  ita  harmony, 
His  flrst  command  waa  Ibr  thy  light  ■, 
He  viewM  the  lovely  birth,  and  bleaaM  It : 
/n  purple  ewaddUng  bande  if  etruggUng  li^t 
Old  Chaos  then  a  cheerfhl  amile  put  on. 
And  from  thy  beauteous  form  did  first  presage  its  own.** 

Talden*e  Hymn  to  Light. 

**  My  eheernil  soul  now  all  the  day 
Site  waiting  here  and  alogs } 
Looks  through  the  mina  of  her  clay, 

Atul  practises  her  wings. 
O,  rather  let  thia  flesh  decay. 

The  mina  wider  grow ; 
Till,  gUd  toaee  the  enlarged  way, 
I  atretch  my  piniona  through." 

A  Sight  of  Heaven  in  Sickneetf  by 
leaao  Wiattv.—Cov^rtnAr. 

[The  Editor  ia  not  without  aome  apprehensiona,  that  he 
may  incur  a  aimilar  oenaure,  for  having  reoommended 
the  introduction  of  Mr.  Courtenay'a  poem  into  thia  col- 
lection.—Ed.] 

^  ile  aeemed  to  me  to  have  an  unaccountable  prejudice 
againat  Swift.  He  aaid  to^ay,  **  I  doubt  if  the  *  Tale  of 
a  Tub '  waa  his ;  it  haa  ao  much  more  thinking,  mora 
knowledge,  more  power,  more  colour,  than  any  of  the 
works  that  are  Indisputably  his.  If  it  was  hia,  I  ahall 
oaly  aay,  he  waa  tmpor  nbi.^—BoetoelPe  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides^  p.  38.  Dr.  JohnaoaVi  '^  unaocountahle  pr^ndise 
againat  Swift "  may  probably  be  derived  from  the  aame 
aource  aa  Blackmore's,  if  we  may  venture  to  form  a 

Judgment  from  the  panegyrick  he  beatowa  on  the  (hllow- 
ng  groondleaa  invective,  expresaly  aimed  at  Bwifl,  aa  the 
authour  of  "  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  which  he  quotes  in  his 
liA  of  Blackmore :  >*  Several,  in  their  books,  have  many 
aarcaatical  and  spiteful  atrokea  at  religion  in  general; 
while  others  make  themaelvea  pleasant  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  christian.  Of  the  laat  kind,  this  age  baa  aeen 
a  most  audacious  example  in  the  book  entitled  *  A  Tale 
of  a  Tab.*  Had  thia  writing  been  published  in  a  pagan 
orpopieh  nation,  who  tmjuetly  impatient  of  all  Indigni- 
ty offered  to  the  eatabliafaed  religion  of  their  country,  no 
doubt  but  the  authour  would  have  received  the  punish- 
ment he  deserved.  But  the  (kte  of  xhis  impious  bulTbon 
Isrery  diflhrent;  for,  in  a  proteatant  kingdomt  aealous 
of  their  civil  and  religioua  immuniUea,  he  haa  not  only 
oaeaped  aflVonts,  and  the  efiTects  of  publick  resentment, 
but  has  been  caressed  and  patron  izedf  by  persons  of  great 
figura  of  all  dauominaUona.**  The  malevolent  dolneaa 
^f  bigotry  alone  coultl   have  inspired    Blarkmore  with 


With  poignant  taunt  mild  Shenstone'a  life 
His  taste  contemns,  and  aweetly-Aowug  scraiBs ; 
At  zealous  Milton  aims  his  tory  daft, 
IKut  in  his  Sevage  linds  a  moral  heart; 
At  great  Nassau  despiteful  raneoor  fiin^^. 
But  pension 'd  knees  er*n  to  usorping  ki^p: 
Rich,  old,  and  dying,  bows  hislanrelM  bosd. 
And  almost  deigns  to  ask  snpeiflwmn  brand  *. 

A  sceptick  once«  he  tancfat  the  lettered  tfarsnc 
To  doubt  the  existence  of  nuned  Osaina'**  aot^g  ; 
Yet  by  the  eye  of  faith,  in  reseon's  spit*, 
8nw  ghosts  and  wifeehes,  preach'd  up  Btcand-gighL 
For  o'er  his  soul  sad  soperatitMB  threw 
Her  gloom,  and  tinged  his  geoms  with  ber  fanv. 
On  popish  ground  m  takes  na  h^  cfanreh  stalam. 
To  soimd  mysterious  tenets  tfaro^^  the  nation* ; 

theae  aentimenta.  Thefhctia.  thattba  ^TalaaTaTMb" 
ia  a  continued  panegyrick  on  tiie  Church  of  Bngl-irl.  aa^ 
a  bitter  satire  on  popery,  Calvinijm,  and  eiwwtj  won  el 
diflMWten.  At  the  aame  ctsse  t  am  pcnoMied,  fnat  ww; 
reader  of  taste  aad  diacemment  will  ncscai[T«i»  la  maay 
parte  of  Swift'a  other  writings,  strong  Interna]  prooft  ti 
that  atyle  which  charactertaes  the  ^  Tale  of  a  Ti* ;  *  ea. 

E dally  in  the  **  Public  Spirit  of  tha  Whin.'*  li  te  «aU 
own,  that  he  ailhcted  aimpUeity,  and  atadiooaiy  avwidad 
any  display  of  learnlngi  except  where  the  sutMcct  wmie 
it  absolutely  neceaaary.  Temporary,  local,  soul  peflitcal 
topicka  compaae  too  greac  a  part  of  kla  works  i  hot  to  s 
treatiae  that  admitted  •«  man  thiahiagi  nora  kaantMgv. ' 
Ac.  he  naturally  exerted  all  hia  powera.  Let  oa  hoar  va 
anthoor  himaetf  on  this  point  ^  Tito  grsMcaC  pon  ->: 
thai  book  waa  tniahad  above  thirtean  y«a>v  sinaa  CNa«\ 
whieh  ia  eight  yeara  befiira  it  waa  fuhliahsnt  Ike  em- 
thour  was  then  youag.  hia  invention  at  ibe  hdgkt,  aa^ 
hia  reading  fresh  ia  his  head."  And  again:  ^'MenshvelJ 
be  mors  eanliona  in  loatag  thehr  tSims  if  tkey  did  tat 
consider,  that  to  aaswer  a  book  eflbocaaU: 
more  pains  and  akill,  more  wlt«  learaiag,  am 
than  were  employed  in  writing  it  And  the 
aureth  thoae  gentlemen,  who  have  ghren  the^aciw  ihei 
trouble  with  him,  that  his  dbcomaa  ia  the  iiiniw  i  ^  'j* 
atody,  the  obaervatlon  and  the  InTeniion  of  asvcml  mts  : 
that  he  often  blotted  out  more  tjiaa  he  left ;  sad  u  t.« 
papers  had  not  been  a  long  time  oot  of  hia 
they  Buiat  still  have  uadergiiHie] 
''  An  Apology  (br  the  Tale  of  a  Tub."^Witk 
thia  work  being  the  prodnctioa  of  Swift,  mta  kia  kattr  u 
the  printer,  Mr.  Benjamin  Tooke,  dated  Dobttn,  IvmrS* 
1710,  and  Tooka^i  answer  on  the  padritatiaa  of  iSa 
"  Apology  **  and  a  new  edition  of  the  '*  Tale  nit  a  T^' 
^HawkettDOrUCe  edition  o/SwifTt  Warkoy  tvu*  vat  m. 
p.  145.  Dr.  Hawkesworth  raentiona,  hi  bas  iwvteK.  iha 
the  editloa  of '*A  "rale  of  a  Toby*'  printed  in  iTfO,  vi«  cv^ 
vised  and  corrected  by  the  Daaa  a  short  lias*  bctev  Iw 
underatanding  was  impaired,  and  that  the  roumial  ci  -.* 
waa,  in  the  year  1T60,  ia  the  handa  of  hia 
Dean  Swift.>-CooaTBirAr* 

«  JoHNaoif .  '*  I  wouM  tell  tmth  of  the 
or  of  that  eeoundrelf  King  WUUaa.**    6o«w«/r>  Te^ 
to  the  ifebridetf  ante^  v.  Lp.  41  (L — ConnrcvAr. 

&  See  hia  letter  to  Lord  lliaHow,  ia  Mehieh  to 
to  approve  of  the  application  (lho<^  he  was 
oualy  consulted),  thanks  his  lordship  fbr  Invl 
and  even  aeema  to  express  some  degree  of 
reaeutment  on  the  proposed  adtiiioa   to 
being  refoaed.— ConarsnAT.    fit 
that  after  Sir  Joahua  ReynoldB  had  raoatved 
low's  letter  of  the  18th  Nov.  1784,  he  tfKanld  aitfl 
permitted  Dr.  Johnaon  aad  all  hia  Meoda  to  rea^Sa  a 
the  beUeC  that  the  ktogkedheen  offO^  im  m^A  aatf  tv> 
fused.    SeeoRfe.p  4l3.~Eo.1 

•  **  If  (added  Dr.  Johnaon)  God  had  never  awAwi  V 
uiatlvely,  we  might  hold  that  he  apeaka  litrr^tffr,  wWe 
lieaaya,  «Thls  ia  my  body.' »    Boemetra  Trnm-,  »  ** 
Here  hia  only  otileciioo  to  ****-*-**Tiiiartow  aa^aa  w 
rest  on  the  atyle  of  the  acriptora  being  flgurwcrre 
where  as  vrell  aa  In  thia  paasage.    Beoce  we 
that  he  would  othsrwiae  have  beUeved  la  ic 
bishop  Tillotaoa  and  Mr.  Locks  resaon 
cally,  by  asserting,  that  "  no  doctrine, 
expreaaed  in  aeriptnre,  ia  to  be  admltisd.  If  ft 
the  evidaoca  of  our  ssasa  i—Fcr  oar  rviA 
truth  of  revealed  religioa  ia  leot  fhaa  iht  .    _ 
the  truth  of  our  sensesi  because,  rcwt  la  the  txm 
of  oar  religion,  if  waa  no  grenrer ;  and  it  is 
miut  diminish  in  |Misaing  (torn  them  u»  aa,  U 
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Oa  Setfland's  kkk  be  Tenia  a  bigot**  pXk  \  | 

Though  ber  young  chieftnini  propbepy  like  S a  u l  * !  | 
On  Tettj*s  itale  bb  &igbled  fimcj  rens',  I 

And  Heaven  *•  aiipeased  by  etxtm  onbetlerM  bone  * : 
He  8lee|M  and  fiute  ^,  pem  oo  himaelf  a  libel ', 
And  itiU  believes,  bet  never  reads  Ibe  Bible  "*. 
Fame  saye,  at  achool,  ofacriptnre  aeienoe  vain, 
Bel  and  tbe  Dragon  anote  bun  on  tbe  bfain^  ; 
Bcued  witb  tbe  blow,  be  ifaann'd  tbe  Jewidi  law. 
And  eyed  tbe  ark  vritb  reverential  avra' : 
Let  pneitly  Stimban,  in  a  godly  fit, 
Tbe  tale  ralale,  in  aid  of  Holy  Writ ; 
Thongh  candid  Adaaa,  by  wbom  David  lell  '*, 
Who  ancient  miraclei  aaalain'd  ao  well. 
To  recent  wondeis  may  deny  his  aid  >*, 
Nor  own  a  pioos  brotber  of  tbe  trade. 

medium  of  hunun  tatimoDy.'*— CotiRTiVAY.  (Mr. 
CourtcDty**  meer  at  Dr.  Johnaoii'i  opinion  on  transob- 
vuntiatlon  b  tnrely  oamertted.  No  doabt,  1/  there  were 
no  other  flgunuiTe  exprewiona  ia  tbe  scriptorea,  this 
•ingle  text  muat  hsTe  been  underatood  literally  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  or  any  other  man  of  common  eense  -,  and  as  to 
what  Mr.  Coortenay  adds  aboat  the  eridenoe  of  om- 
aentea,  and  attributea  to  Mr.  Locke  and  Archbiahep  TU- 
lotsOD,  the»e  writer*,  and  particularly  Tiilotaon,  appear 
to  limit  their  assertion  to  doctrines,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  properly  within  the  evidence  of  oar  aensea. 
Could  Mr.  Coortenay  doubt  that  Ttlloison  believed  In 
the  Trinitff  J — Yet  how  stands  that  doctrine  with  the 
mere  eridence  of  our  senses  * — Ed.] 

1  Bee  his  oonreraatlon  with  Lord  Aoehinlock.    Boa- 
welfM  TouTf  onle,  toI.  L  p.  458.— Covbtbiv*.y. 

3  See  the  First  Booh  of  Samuel,  ch.  x. — CouaTSXAT. 
9  **  And  I  commend  to  thy  (htherly  goodneaa  the  soul 

of  my  departed  wift,  beaeechinf  thee  to  grant  her  whatever 
la  best  is  her  present  atate.^'  JoknaotCa  Meditatiotu.— 
CotaTair4r. 

4  *M  returned  home,  but  could  not  settle  my  mind. 
At  laat  I  read  a  chapter.  Then  went  down  about  alx  or 
■even,  and  ate  two  croaa-faana.**    MtdiiatiotUt  p.  154. — 

CoUBTBMiY. 

A  '*  I  fiuted,  though  leaa  rigorooaly  than  at  other  times. 
1  by  negligence  poived  aome  milk  into  my  tea.*'  IbUt. 
p.  146.  **  VestenUy  I  ftsled,  as  I  have  always,  or  com- 
monly done,  since  the  death  of  Tetty:  the  last  was 
more  painflil  than  uauaL" — Covbtbbat. 

*   **PuBPOflB8. 

«*  To  keep  a  journal.  To  begin  thia  day  (September 
18th,  1766). 

'•  To  apend  fbor  booia  la  study  every  day,  and  aa  much 
more  as  I  can. 

**  To  read  a  portion  of  scriptore  In  Greek  every  Sunday. 
*'  To  riae  at  elght^Oct.  3d.    Of  all  this  1  have  done 
nothing.'*    ^bid. — Coubtbxat. 

7  «*  I  resolved  last  Easter  to  read,  within  the  year,  the 
-vvhiote  Bible  {  a  great  part  of  which  1  had  never  looked 
upon.**    MtditatUnu  — Cot;BTBNAT. 

a  u  f  1^^^  uever  yet  read  the  Apocrypha.     When  1 

^raa  a  boy  I  have  read  or  heard  Bel  and  the  Dragon.*' 

itf0cCi/al«oiM.— CouBTBifAY.    [It  U  not  worth  while  to 

•toow  that,  in  several  of  the  foregoing  alluaiona,  the  verse 

i^iKfvt  ia  often  %  miarepresentaiion  of  the  prose  btlow^ 

and  that  Btr.  Coortenay  playa  the  mere  verbal  critic  on 

tJh«se   expreasiona,  while  the  gpirit  escapes  him.     If, 

isMteed  (as  from  Dr.  Btrahan's  preiace  might  be  believed), 

T>r.  Johnson  had  direeUd  the  publication  of  these  '*  Mrd- 

itationa  **  as  an  example  of  his  own  piety,  or  an  locen- 

ti^e  to  that  of  other*,  Mr.  Courtenay  might  have  been 

Torgiven  if  he  had  miule  his  satire  still  more  poiKnani. 

Ic  ta  hoped,  however,  that,  after  the  explanations  given 

^/zvire,    preflice,  vol.  L  p.  U7,  and  ii.  p.  427  ,  that  Dr. 

JTotmaon  will  hereaAer  receive  the  ftiU  crrdit  for  the  piety 

wvtiich    prompted  these  **  Mediutions,**  without  any  of 

cta«9  ridicule  or  obloqoy  of  having  prepared  them  for  pub- 

r«<?««tlon. — EoJ 

V  8^«  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  ch.  v.  and  vl.,  In 
w«  ffaich  an  account  is  given  of  the  punishment  of  the 
pta  f  Ibitinea  for  looking  into  the  ark.— Cot;aTBHAV. 

ao  Xhe  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  of  Oxford,  distinguished  for 
t  j«    answar  to  David  Bome'a  **  Eaaay  on  Miracles.**— 

rrst^BTSMAV. 

a  >   Prom  the  following  letter  there  la  reaaon  to  appre- 
^aad  that  Dr.  Adams  would  not  anpport  Mr.  Btrahaa,  If 
adkoald  add  thia  to  the  other  atngular  aoocdotea  that 
jMiMlshed  relative  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

II.  66 


A  eowaid  wieb,  long  Btigmariiaed  by  fame. 
Devotes  Mttcenas  to  eternal  sbame  ** ; 
Religions  Jobnson,  fotare  life  to  gain, 
Woold  ev*n  Babmit  to  eveiiaating  pain: 
How  clear,  bow  strong,  sncb  kindred  coloon  paint 
Tbe  Roman  epicore  wad  Cbristian  saint! 
O,  bad  be  UtmI  in  mora  enligfaten'd  times, 
Wben  signs  from  heaven  proelaim'd  vile  mortals* 

crimes, 
How  bad  be  groan'd,  widi  sncrad  borron  pale, 
Wben  Noab*8  comet  abook  ber  angry  tail  ^ ; 
That  wkked  comet,  which  Will  Wbiston  swora 
Wookl  bom  tbe  earth  that  she  had  drown'  d  be- 
fore M ! 
Or  wben  AIoU  Tofts,  by  throea  paitnrient  we'd. 
Saw  ber  yonng  rabbits  peep  from  Esdraa'  text  *^ ! 

»*  Oxfordy  22d  Oct.  17S5. 
"  Mb.  UsBAif, — f«  your  laat  mon/A's  rmVie  ofbook$^ 
you  have  aaaerted,  that  the  fuMieation  of  Dr.  Joknton^t 
^  Prayers  and  Meditationa  *  appears  to  have  been  at  CAa 
itutance  0/  Dr.  Adanuty  Master  of  Pembroke  Coilere, 
Oxford.  Thia^  t  thinks  i*  more  than  you  are  warranted 
by  the  editor's  preface  to  way  ;  and  is  so  far  from  being 
true^  that  Dr.  Adams  never  saw  a  tine  of  these  compa- 
sitions^  before  they  appeared  in  prints  nor  ever  heard 
from  Dr.  Johnson^  or  the  editor.,  that  any  such  exixted. 
Had  he  been  consulted  about  the  pubiieationy  he  would 
certainly  have  ftiven  his  voice  against  it :  and  he  IArra> 
fore  hopes  that  you  uiU  clear  Aim,  in  as  public  a  man- 
ner as  you  eon f  from  bein^  any  way  accessary  to  it. 

^*  Wm.  Adams." — Coobtsbay. 

IS  **  Debilem  fiwito  maao, 
Debilem  pede,  coxa. 
Tuber  adstroe  gibbemm ; 
Lubricos  qaate  denies, 
Viu  dum  superest,  bene  eat : 
Hanc  mihi,  vel  acuta 
8i  sedeam  cnice,  sustine.** — Senee.  M^ist. 

Let  me  but  live,  the  famed  Mecenas  cries, 
Lame  of  both  hands,  and  lame  in  feet  and  thighs ; 
Hump-back'd  and  toothless ; — all  convulsed  with  paia, 
Ev*n  on  the  cross,— ao  precious  life  remain. 


S 


Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  laal  illneas,  is  said  to  have  declared 
in  the  presence  of  Doctors  H.  and  B.)  that  he  wooU  pre- 
Ter  a  state  of  existence  in  eternal  pain  to  annihilation. — 
CouBTBNAT.  [The  Editor  finds  no  evidence  of  this,  and 
the  subsequent  testimony  of  Dn.  Heberden  and  Brocklea- 
by  inclines  him  to  disbelieve  it.  It  ia  not  very  dear  here, 
whether  Mr.  Courtenay  meant  to  censure  Johnson  for  a 
"  kindred  ^  wish  to  that  of  Mscenas,  or  to  praise  him  aa 
a  "  christian  saint,*'  fbr  aspiring  alter  even  a  painAiI  im- 
mortality ;  but  Mis  really  of  no  importance.  All  these  flip* 
pancies  of  Mr.  Courtenay  may  be  regretted  on  hia  own 
account,  but  they  cannot  affect  the  character  of  Pr. 
Johnson.— Eo.] 

13  11  ThiM  ia«t  comet,  whidi  appeared  ia  the  year  I6a0^ 
I  may  well  call  the  moat  remarkable  one  that  ever  ap- 
peared ',  since,  besides  the  former  consideration,  I  shul 
presently  show,  that  it  is  no  other  than  that  very  comet, 
which  came  by  the  earth  at  the  time  of  Noah*s  deluge, 
and  which  Mras  the  cause  of  the  same"  H'histon^s  The- 
ory of  the  Earthy  p.  188,— CovbTBBAT. 

14  t»  Since  575  years  appear  to  be  the  period  of  the  com- 
et timt  caused  the  deluge,  what  a  learned  friend,  who 
was  the  occasion  uf  my  examination  of  this  matter,  sug. 
gesu,  will  dsserve  to  be  considered ;  viz.  Whether  the 
story  of  the  phoenix,  that  celebrated  emblem  of  the 
resurrection  in  christian  antiquity,  (that  it  returns  once 
after  five  centuries,  and  goes  to  the  altar  and  city  of  the 
son,  and  is  there  burnt «  and  another  arises  out  of  ita 
ashes,  and  carries  away  the  remains  of  the  former,  Ac.  t 
be  not  an  allegorical  representation  of  this  comet,  which 
relnrns  once  aller  five  centuries,  and  goes  down  to  th« 
iun,  and  b  there  vehemently  heated,  and  i's  outward 
regions  dlsKoIved  -,  yet  that  it  flies  off  again,  and  carries 
away  what  remaimi  sfler  that  terrible  burning.  Sec.  *,  and 
whether  the  covJia:rration  and  renovation  of  thinga, 
which  some  such  comet  may  bring  on  the  earth,  be  not 
hereby  prefigured,  I  will  not  here  be  positive :  but  1  own, 
that  I  do  not  know  of  any  solution  of  this  flunous  piece 
of  mythology  and  hieroglvphics,  as  this  seems  to  be,  that 
can  be  compared  with  it.^*    Ibid.  p.  196.— Coubtenat* 

i»  t*  Tie  here  foretold  (by  Endras)  that  there  should  be 
signs  in  (he  tpotnan  ;  and  before  all  o'thera  thia  predic* 
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To  him  snch  aign*,  prepared  by  mystick  grace. 
Had  shown  the  impending  doom  of  Adam's  race. 

Bat  who  to  blaze  his  frailties  feels  delight. 
When  the  great  Anther  rises  to  oar  sight  ? 
When  the  pore  tenonr  of  his  life  we  view. 
Himself  the  bright  exemplar  that  he  drew  ? 
Whose  works  console  the  good,  iostrnct  the  wise, 
And  teach  the  sonl  to  claim  her  kindred  skies. 

By  grateful  bards  his  name  be  ever  song. 
Whose  sterling  tonch  has  fix 'd  the  English  tongue! 
Fortune's  dire  weight,  the  patron's  cold  disdain, 
"Shook   off,    like   dew-drops   from    the   lion's 

mane  *;" 
Unknown,  unaided,  in  a  friendless  state  ', 
Without  one  smile  of  favour  from  the  great ; 
The  bulky  tome  his  curious  care  refines. 
Till  the  great  work  in  full  perfection  shines  : 
His  wide  research  and  patient  skill  displays 
What  scarce  was  sketched  in  Anna's  colden  days'  ; 
What  only  learning's  aggregated  toil 
Slowly  accomplish'd  in  each  foreign  soil  *. 
Yet  to  the  mine  though  the  rich  coin  he  trace, 
No  current  marks  his  early  essays  grace  ; 
For  in  each  page  we  find  a  massy  store 
Of  English  bullion  mix'd  with  Latian  ore: 
In  solemn  pomp,  with  pedantry  combined. 
He  vents  the  morbid  sadness  of  his  mind  ^  ; 

tlon  btur  been  Terified  in  the  ftmoua  rabbit-woman  of 
Surrey^  in  the  days  or  King  George  I.  This  story  has 
been  so  aiUwtly  laughed  out  of  countenance,  that  I  must 
distinctly  give  my  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  true,  and 
alleging  it  here  as  the  Ailfllling  of  this  ancient  prophecy 
before  us.  1st.  Tlie  man-midwifb,  Mr.  Howard,  or  Oo- 
dalmin,  Surrey,  a  person  of  very  great  honesty,  skill  and 
reputation  in  his  profisssion,  attested  it.  It  was  iMUeved 
by  King  Greorge  to  be  real  '\  and  it  was  also  lielieved  by 
my  old  friends,  the  spealier  and  Mr.  Samuel  Collet,  as 
they  told  me  themselves,  and  was  generally  by  sober  per- 
sons in  the  neighbourhood.  Nay,  Mr.  Molyneux,  the 
prince'fe  secretary,  a  very  Inquisitive  peraoo,  and  my  very 
worthy  fHend,  aanired  me  he  had  at  first  so  great  a  dlfll> 
dence  In  the  truth  ofthe  ftct,  and  was  so  little  biassed  by 
the  other  believers,  even  by  the  ktaig  himself,  that  he  would 
not  be  satisfied  till  he  was  permitted  both  to  see  and 
feel  the  rabbit,  in  that  very  panage,  ipAenee  we  ail  come 
into  thit  world.**^1Vhi$ton'*$  Memoirtf  vol.  U.  p.  110.>- 
CouaTBHAT. 

1  "  The  Incumbrsnces  of  fortune  were  shaksn  fixun  his 
mind,  like  dew-dropa  from  the  lion's  mane."  Jokn9on*$ 
Pre/act  to  his  edition  ofShakapeare.—CoviWVtMiLY. 

*  Every  reader  of  sensibility  must  be  strongly  allhcted 
by  the  following  pathetic  passages : — "  Much  of  my  lift 
has  been  lost  noder  the  proasures  of  disease;  much  has 
|)eei3  trifled  away,  and  much  has  always  been  spent  In 
provision  for  the  day  that  was  poasing  over  me ;  but  I 
ri)aU  not  tbiu&  my  employment  useless  or  ignoble,  if  by 
|tay  assistance  foreign  nations  and  distant  ages  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  prapagatoff  of  knowledge,  and  understand 
t]!»9  teachers  of  truth}  If  my  Inbonrs  allbrd  Ughttothe 
npQsitorles  of  science,  wd  adi!  celebritv  to  Bacon,  to 
Hooker,  to  MUtpn,  and  to  BoyIe."^'*In  this  work, 
when  it  sbaU  be  /bund  that  n>ucl)  is  omittixl,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  ipucl^  likewise  |s  performsd  \  and  though 
no  book  was  ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to  the  ao- 
dionr,  and  the  world  is  Jirtle  solicitous  to  know  whence 
proceeded  the  d^ults  of  that  which  it  condei^ns,  yet  it 
may  gratiiy  curiosity  to  Inform  it,  that  the  EnglliAi  Dic- 
tionary was  wrttten  with  little  assistance  of  the  ^earned, 
and  without  any  patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the  soft 
obscurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  acadeny- 
Ic  bowers,  but  amidst  inconvenience  luid  distraction,  In 
•Ickneas  and  in  sorrow.'*  Prtface  to  Dr,  Johnson's 
DietUmaary, — Co  uaraN  a  v* 

>  See  Swift's  letter  to  Lord  Oxford  for  the  institution 
of  an  academy  to  Improve  and  fix  the  English  longiaage. 
— CouaTBXAV. 

4  llie  great  French  and  Italian  Dictionaries  were  not 
(he  pinsductions  of  an  IndividiuU,  but  were  compiled  by  a 
body  of  fcsd^micians  In  each  country.— Coubtsitav. 

*  **  In  timrs  snd  regions  so  di^oined  from  each  other, 


In  ijicientifick  phrase  affects  to  smile, 

Form'd  on  Brown's  tsigid  Latiii-EBgliBh  ityle* 

Where  oft  the  abstract  in  stiff  state  preMdc*\ 

And  measured  nnmben,  meaenred 

Bnt  all  propriety  his  Ramblera  mock. 

When  Betty  prates  from  Newton  and  liom  Lori<; 

When  no  tUvenity  we  trace  between 

The  lofty  moralist  and  gay  fifteen  *. — 

Yet  genim  still  breaks  throogh  the  enFamhwnt 

phrase ; 
His  taste  we  censore,  but  the  woik  we  pnisi : 
There  learning  beams  with  fancy *s  brilliasc  dj«, 
Vivid  as  lights  that  gild  the  aoc^em  skies ; 
Man*s  complex  heart  be  bean  to  open  day. 
Clear  as  the  prism  nnfblds  the  blendod  ny : 
The  picture  from  his  mind  aasnmes  in  bsie. 
The  shade  *s  too  dark,  bat  the  de^n  stiD  ttat. 

Tbongh  Johnson's  merits  thns  1  iraely 
And  paint  the  foibles  of  this  wood 
Yet  can  I  cooUy  read,  and  not  admire. 
When  learning,  wit,  and  poetry  eoaspiia 
To  shed  a  radiance  o'er  bis  moral  page. 
And  spread  truth's  sacred  Ijgbl  to  maov  aa  agt : 
For  all  his  works  with  innate  Instre  shiac. 
Strength  all  his  own,  and  eneigy  divine  : 
While  throogh  life*a  maae  be  dofta  bis  fiuOm 

view, 
His  mmd  expansive  to  the  object  grew. 

In  judgment  keen  be  acts  the  critae'a  part. 
By  reason  proves  the  feelmgs  of  the  htmn  ; 
In  thought  proibund,  in  nature's  stody  wise. 
Shows  from  what  sonrce  our  fino  asfMatJaaa  tmt : 
With  truth,  precision,  fancy's  clainv  defines* 
And  throws  new  splendour  o'er  the  poetS  lBe«^ 

When  specious  aophista  with  inrniiipiiaii «» 
The  source  of  evil,  hidden  still  from  "**-  ^ 


that  there  can  scarcely  be  imagiiwd  aay 

of  sentiments,  either  by  commerce  or  cradtUsn,  a»  v^ 

vailed  a  general  and  uniform  expectackm  of  p 

God  bv  corporeal  austerities,  of  aatldpatbig  hit 

by  voluntary  inflictions,  and  appe«riaff  kia  it 


.-  t 


<r  r  « 


speedy  and  cheerftil  sobmlaidon  to  a 

greater  is  incurred.**    Rambler^  No.  itO^^ocvruut 

•  The  style  of  the  "Ramhieni  **  aeoBa  to 
formed  on  that  of  flir  Thomas  Brownhi  **  Talpr 
and  Christian  Bfofals.**    **  Bnt  ice  is 
the  frigidity  of  the  air,  whereby  It 
form,  but  rather  aconalsteace  or 
deflluency,  and  amitteth  notlu 
of  fluidity.    Neither  doth  there  aay  ibiiiir 
glaciate  bnt  water,  or  watery  homKlity,  tar  ike 
nation  of  qoickaiKer  is  properly  flxacfon^  tkai 
coagulation,  and  that  of  ofi  om  uactiaeoa 
Incrassatioa.**— Is  this  written  by  Brovra  or  J< 
CousTBif  Av.    (This  criticism  to  not  iwi, «»  m 
well  placed.    Brown  to  freatlag  aCsctent^fig 
Qsea  learned  language ;  any  other  wril^  wnel 
have  done  the  same :  the  real  otijeccaoa  to  thM 
Courtenay  states  afterwarda — aaaiely,  ihaa  Ji 
these  learned  woids  on  InappropHate 

f  In  the  »*  Ramblers  "  the  abstract  too 
stead  of  the  coocrete ;— one  of  I>r. 

— COVHTSHAT. 

8  See »« VIctaria'a  Letter,"  Xsmkttr^  Ro. 
never  permitted  to  deep  till  1  bad 
metick  discipline,  part  of  wMdi 
performed  with  neanmower 
hair  was  perftnned  with  a  variety  of  I 
which  it  wsa  to  be  tbickeaad,  and  bf  otkevsti 
The  softness  of  my  hands  waa  secured  to^ 
gloTes,  and  my  bosom  nibbed  with  n  pa^aaiAv 
by  my  mother,  of  virtne  to  di«eii«  diaqdea  9mA 
coiorations.**— CouarC'VAY. 

*  See  bto  ndmiraiblc  **  Lives  of  th«  Fo»cit»*~  v 
niarly  hto  disqaisUioo  on  metapbjalcal  aa4  v^mmm^  ^' 
etry,— Cou»T»3rAV. 

>o  See  hto  review  of  9oame  Jeonitsfs^  \^ 
on  the  Origin  of  Evil  ;**  a  masteri'«>rr  rf 
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COURTENAY'S  REVIEW. 


6^ 


Revive  Arabian  tales  S  and  vainly  hope 
To  rival  8t  John  and  hia  scholar,  Pope*  : 
Though  metaphysickfl  spread  the  gloom  of  night. 
By  reason's  star  he  guides  oar  aching  sight  ; 
The  bounds  of  knowledge  marks,  and  points  the 

way 
To  pathless  wastes,  where  wi]der*d  sages  stray  ; 
Where,  like  a  faithing  link-hoy,  Jenyns  stands, 
And  the  dim  torch  drops  from  his  feeble  hands. 

Impressive -truth,  in  splendid  fiction  drest'. 
Cheeks  the  vain  wish,  and  calms  the  troubled 

breast; 
0*er  the  daik  mind  a  li^  celestial  throws. 
And  soothes  the  angry  passions  to  repose  : 
As  oil  efinsed  iUumes  and  smooths  the  deep  *, 
When  round  the  bax4c  Ihe  swelling  suxges  sweep. — 
With  various  stores  of  enidition  irau^, 
7*he  lively  image,  the  deep-searching  thought. 
Slept  ia  repose  j-Umt  when  the  moment  prees'd, 
The  brttht  ideas  stood  at  once  confess 'd^  ; 
Instant  his  genius  sped  its  vigorous  rays. 
And  o*er  the  lettered  work!  diffused  a  blaze  : 
As  womb'd  with  fire  the  cloud  electrick  flies, 
And  calmly  o'er  the  horizon  seems  to  rise  ; 
Toncb*d  by  the  pointed  steel,  the  lightning  flows. 
And  all  the  expanse  with  rich  eflulgence  glows. 

Soft-eyed  compassion  with  a  look  benign, 
1 1 19  fervent  vows  he  offered  at  thy  shrine  i 
To  guilt,  to  woe,  the  sacred  debt  was  paid*. 
And  helpless  females  bless'd  his  pious  aid  ; 

boili  tot  vigour  of  style  and  precision  of  ideas.— Coubtb- 

MAV. 

1  Pope**,  or  rstker  Solhi^brolcfe^s,  system  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Arabisn  metaphysicians. — Courten ay. 

3  The  scheme  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man**  was  given  by 
l,urd  BoihiKbroke  to  F^pe.-^Govavsif at.  [Dr.  Johnson 
tJoubted  this,  and  thers  ssems  good  reason  to  believe 
t^iiu  lloUiifbrske's  contribution  towards  the  Essay  on 
AfHU  has  been  greatly  overstated.— Eo. J 

^  8ee  that  sublime  and  beautiful  tale,  ^  The  Prince  of 
Abynmia,'*  and  '*  The  Rambler/'  No-  65, 304,  dec.  Ac.— 

COURTKHAT* 

*  ^*  The  world  is  disposed  to  csll  this  a  disroTery  of 
Dr.  Franklin^  (from  his  paper  inserted  in  the  "  Philosoph- 
ical Transections,")  bat  in  this  ihey  are  much  mistakea 
Vliny,  Plutarch,  and  other  naturalists  were  acquainted 
^vlth  it.— >*  Ea  natura  est  olei,  ut  lucem  afTerat,  ac  tran- 
quillat  omnia,  etiam  mare,  quo  non  aliod  elementum 
Implacabilius.**    Memoira  of  the  Society  of  Manchester. 

COMBTKXAV. 

a  Dr.  Johnson's  extrttordinar>-  Ihcllity  of  composition 
fa  well  known  from  many  circumstances.  He  wrote 
Cbrty  psges  of  the  *'  Lifts  of  Savace  **  in  one  night.  He 
composed  seventy  lines  of  his  "  Imitation  of  the  Tenth 
jSacire  of  Juvenal,**  and  wrote  them  down  from  memory, 
ifrlthoat  altering  a  word,  hi  th«  prologue  on  opening 
Drury-laiie  theatre,  he  changed  but  one  word,  and  that 
in  compliment  to  Mr.  Garrlck.  Some  of  his  **  Ramblers  " 
-were  written  while  the  printer^s  messenger  was  waiting 
to  carry  the  copy  to  the  press.  Many  of  the  "  Idlers  ** 
were  written  at  Oxford ;  Dr.  Johnson  often  began  his 
CjimIl  only  Jost  in  time  not  to  miss  the  post,  and  sent 
siway  the  paper  without  reading  it  over. — Coi'KTErrAV. 

s  The  dignified  and  aflbciiug  letter  written  by  him  to 
ttie  king  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Dodd,  after  his  condemna- 
tion, is  Justly  and,  1  believe,  universallv  sdmired.  His 
tMfnevolencS)  indeed,  was  uniform  and  unbounded.  I 
fjave  t>een  assured,  that  he  hss  often  been  so  muCh 
'HfTocted  by  the  si^ht  of  several  unfortunate  women, 
^vhom  he  has  seen  almost  perishing  in  the  streets,  that 
be  has  taken  them  to  his  own  house;  had  tliem  attended 
^irith  care  and  tenderness;  and,  on  their  recovery, 
clothed,  and  placed  litem  in  s  wny  of  lifb  to  earn  their 
br«ari  by  honest  industry.— Cot'RTEv AY.  (Sec  <in/<r,  p. 
395.  Such  a  circumstance  may  hsvc  happened  once,  but 
it  is  absurd  to  represent  it  as  habitual  as  Mr.  Courtenay 
lias  done.  Dr.  Jolinson**  house  never  was  without  (he 
superintendence  of  a  respectable  lady,  who,  of  course, 
^vould  not  have  tolerated  any  frequent  practice  of  such 
irregnlar  charity*— Ed.] 


Soatch'd  from  disease,  and  want's  abandon'd  crew, 
Despair  and  anguish  from  their  victims  flew  : 
Hope's  soothing  balm  into  their  bosoms  stole» 
And  tears  of  penitence  restored  the  soul. 

But  hark,  he  sings !  the  strain  even  Pope  ad 
mires  ; 
Indignant  Virtue  her  own  bard  inspires  ; 
Sublime  as  Juvenal,  he  pouxa  his  lays  T, 
And  with  the  Roman  shares  congenial  praise  :■— 
In  glowing  numbers  now  he  fires  the  age. 
And  Shakspeare*s  sun  relumes  the  clouded  stage  *. 

So  full  his  mind  with  images  was  fraught, 
The  rapid  strains  scarce  claim 'd  a  second  thoiight; 
And  with  like  ease  his  vivid  lines  assume 
The  gaib  and  dignity  of  ancient  Rome. — 
Let  college  versemen  flat  conceits  express. 
Trick 'd  out  in  splendid  shreds  of  Virgil's  oresr; 
From  playful  Ovid  cull  the  tinsel  phrase, 
And  vapid  notioiis  hitch  in  pilfer'd  lays; 
Then  with  mosaick  art  the  piece  combine. 
And  boast  the  glitter  of  each  dtilcet  line  : 
Johnson  adventured  boldly  to  transfuse 
His  vigorous  sense  into  the  Latian  muse; 
Aspired  to  shine  by  unr^ected  light, 
And  with  a  Rt>iiian^s  aidour  thirUk  aod  wi^Ob 
He  feh  the  tuneful  Nine  his  breast  mspire. 
And,  like  a  master,  waked  the  soothing  *  lyre  : 
Horatian  strains  a  grateful  heart  proclaim, 
While  Sky's  wild  rocks  resotmd  his  Thralia*g 

name.— 
Hespena's  plant,  in  some  less  skilful  hands, 
To  bloom  a  while,  factitious  heat  demands  ; 
Though  glowing  Maro  a  faint  warmth  supplies. 
The  sickly  blossom  in  the  hot-house  dies  : 
By  Johnson's  genial  culture,  art,  and  toil. 
Its  root  strikes  deep,  and  owns  the  fostering  soil ; 
Imbibes  our  sun  through  all  its  swelling  veins. 
And  grows  a  native  of  Britannia's  plains. 

How  few  distingaish'd  of  the  studious  train 
At  the  gay  board  their  empire  can  maintain  ! 
In  their  own  books  intomb'd  their  wisdom  lies  ; 
Too  dull  for  talk,  their  slow  conceptions  rise  : 
Yet  the  mute  author,  of  his  writings  proud. 
For  wit  unshown  claims  homage  from  the  crowd 
As  thread-bare  misers,  by  mean  avarice  school'da 
Expect  obeisance  from  tneir  hidden  gold.— - 
In  converse  quick,  impetuous  Johnson  pressed 
His  weighty  logick,  or  sarcastick  jest : 
Strong  in  the  chase,  and  nimble  in  the  tnnis  ^^, 
For  victory  still  his  fervid  spirit  bums  ; 

f  *<  London,*^  a  Satire,  and**  The  Vanity  of  Hnmaa 
Wishes,**  are  lx>th  imitated  from  Juvenal.  On  the  pub- 
lication of  **  London  "  in  1738,  Mr.  Pope  was  so  much 
struck  by  it,  that  he  desired  Mr.  Dodsley,  his  bookseller, 
to  find  out  the  author.  Dodsley  hsrlng  sought  him  la 
vain  for  same  time,  Mr.  Pope  said  he  would  very  soon  be 
deterri.  Afterwards  Mr.  Richardson,  the  painter,  Iboud 
out  Mr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Pope  recommended  him  to 
Lord  Gower.— CousTKHAT. 

*  Bee  the  prologue  spoken  by  Mr.  Oarrick  la  1747,  on 
the  opening  of  Drury-lane  theatre.— CocaTBFAT. 

*  "Inter  ignota  streiiitus  loqueUr.^     Ode  to  Mra 
TAra/e<— CounTEWAT.    [Sec  onfe,  vol.  i.  p.  575 — EnJ 

lo  It  X  good  continued  speech  Tsays  Bacon  in  his  *  Es- 
says *)  without  a  good  speech  of  interlocution,  shows 
slowness  *,  and  a  good  reply,  or  second  speech,  without 
a  good  settled  speech,  showeth  shallowness  and  weak- 
ness. As  we  see  in  besst«,  that  those  that  are  weakest 
in  the  course,  are  yet  nimbleMt  in  their  turn ;  as  it  Is  be 
twi.\t  the  greyhound  and  the  hsre."  If  this  oliservatiou 
be  Just,  Dr.  Johnson  is  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  for  he 
was  certainly  as  stront^  "  in  the  coarse,  as  nimble  in  the 
turn  ;"  ss  readv  In  "  reply,"  as  in  "a  settled  speech."— 
CorRTB5AY.    [See  emttj  vol.  i.  p.  275,  p^    (.ordm. 
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GENERAL  APPENDIX. 


Subtle  when  wrong,  uiTmcibla  when  right, 
Ann*d  at  all  pointi,  and  glorying  in  hW  might. 
Gladiator-like,  he  traveraes  the  neld, 
And  strength  andflkill  compel  the  foe  to  yield. — 
Yet  have  I  seen  him,  with  a  milder  air, 
Encircled  by  the  witty  and  the  fair, 
Even  in  old  age  with  placid  mien  rejoice 
At  beauty 'a  imile,  and  beauty  *8  flattering  voice. — 
With  Reynolds*  pencil,  vivid,  bold,  and  true. 
So  fervent  Boswell  gives  him  to  our  view. 
In  every  trait  we  see  his  mind  expand  ; 
The  roaster  rises  by  the  pupil's  hand  ; 
We  love  the  writer,  praise  his  happy  vein. 
Graced  with  the  naivete  of  the  sage  Montaigne. 
Hence  not  alone  are  brighter  parts  displayed, 
But  even  the  specks  of  character  portray 'd  : 
We  $ee  the  Rambler  with  fastidious  smile . 
Mark  the  lone  tree,  and  note  the  heath-clad  isle  ; 
But  when  the  herotck  tale  of  Flora  charms  ^ 
Deck'd  in  a  kilt,  he  wields  a  chieflain^s  arms  : 
The  tuneful  piper  sounds  a  martial  strain. 
And  Samuel  sings, "  The  king  shall  have  his  ain:" 
Two  Georges  in  his  loyal  zeal  are  slurred  *, 
A  gracious  pension  only  saves  the  third  ! — 

By  nature's  gifts  orduin'd  mankind  to  rule. 
He,  like  a  Titian,  foraiM  his  brilliant  school ; 
And  taught  congenial  spirits  to  excel. 
While  from  his  lips  impressive  wisdom  fell. 
Our  boasted  Goldsmith  felt  the  sovereign  sway  ; 
To  him  we  owe  his  sweet  yet  nervous  lay. 
To  fame's  proud  cliff  he  bade  our  Raphael  rise  ; 
Hence  Reynolds*  pen  with  Reynolds'  pencil  vies. 
With  JohnBon's  flame  melodious  Bumey  glows'. 
While  the  crand  strain  in  smoother  cadence  flows. 
And  thou,  Malone,  to  critic  learning  dear. 
Correct  and  elegant,  refined,  though  clear. 
By  studying  him,  first  form'd  that  classick  taste. 
Which  high  in  Shakspeare's  fane  thy  statue  placed. 
Near  Johnson,  Steevens  stands,  on  scenick  ground. 
Acute,  laborious,  fertile,  and  profound.^ 
Ingenious  Hawkesworth  to  this  school  we  owe. 
And  scarce  the  pupil  from  the  tutor  know. 
Here  early  parts  *  accomplish 'd  Jones  sublimes. 
And  science  blends  with  Asia's  lofty  rhymes: 
Harmonious  Jones!  who  in  his  splendid  strains 
Sings  Camdeo's  sports  on  Agra's  flowery  plains  ; 
In  Hmdu  fictions  while  we  fondly  trace 
Love  and  the  Muses,  deck'd  with  Attick  grace  \ 
Amid  these  names  can  Boswell  be  forgot, 
Scarce  by  North  Britons  now  esteem 'd  a  Soot  ? 

Helens  has  since  informed  the  Editor,  that  lUa  (atlier,  Mr. 
Fitxherbert,  had  coulirroed  to  him  the  account  of  John- 
soa*s  fUlure  at  the  Society  of  Arts.— Eo.J 
>  The  celebrated  Flora  Hacdoaald.     flee  BosweU'v 

Tour.— COUBTBITAT. 

s  See  note  4,  a  520. — Covbtbnat. 

a  Dr.  Bumey^  <*  History  of  Musick "  \b  equally  dia- 
tlnfoished  for  elc^^ce  and  perspicuity  of  style,  and  for 
•cientUck  knowledge.— Couktb^ ay. 

*  Sir  William  Jones  produced  that  learned  and  inge> 
Bioos  work,  "  Foeseoe  Asiatics  Commentarii,"  at  a  rvry 
early  ace.— ^oubtbrat. 

*  **  The  Hindu  Ood,  to  whom  the  following  poem  is 
addressed,  appears  evidently  the  same  with  the  Grecinn 
Bros  and  the  Koman  Cupido.  His  favoivlte  place  of  re- 
sort is  a  large  tract  of  country  round  Agra,  and  principal- 
ly the  plains  of  Matra,  where  Krishen  also  and  the  nine 
Gopia,  who  are  clearly  the  Apollo  and  Muses  of  the 
Greeks,  usually  spend  the  night  with  music  and  dance.*' 
iV^/bee  to  the  Hymn  to  Camdeo^  translated  from  the 
Hindu  language  into  Persian,  and  re-translated  by  Sir 
William  Jones.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  considering 
tiM  antiquity  and  early  civiUaation  of  Uindostan,  that 
both  the  philosophy  and  beautiflil  mythology  of  the 
Ctevaks  wwe  drawn  from  that  part  of  Asia.— Coobtbivat. 


Who  to  the  sage  devoted  fiom  In  jvA^ 
Imbibed  firom  him  the  sacred  love  of  inA; 
The  keen  research,  the  exercise  of  miad, 
And  that  beet  art,  the  art  to  know  mmkiBi^ 
Nor  was  his  eneigy  couBned  aloas 
To  friends  around  his  philosophick  Umos ; 
Its  influence  wide  impct>ved  our  l^tci'd  ids, 
And  lucid  vigour  marked  the  general  Ajk: 
As  Nile*s  proud  waves,  swol'n  from  their ooiy  bed, 
First  o*er  the  neighbouring  nieadsmajertiekipnM); 
Till  gathering  force,  they  mora  aod  moie  expsi, 
And  with  new  virtue  fertilize  the  land. 

Thus  sings  the  Muse,  to  Johnson's  memoijjal, 
And  scatters  praise  and  censure  o*er  hb  doa ; 
For  through  each  checkered  scow  t  oosinit  ru, 
Too  sad  a  proof,  how  great,  how  weak  ii  o»t ! 
Though  o'er  his  passions  conscience  hddiinraii, 
He  8£>ok  at  dismal  phantoms  of  the  bcais: 
A  boundless  faith  that  noble  mind  debased. 
By  piercing  wit,  eneigic  reason  graced : 
A  generous  Briton  ^,  yet  be  seem'd  to  hope 
For  James's  grandson,  and  for  James's  Pops' 
Though  proudly  splenetick,  yet  idly  vaia, 
Accepted  flattery,  and  dealt  disdain.— 
E'en  shades  like  these,  to  brilliancy  allied, 
May  comfort  fools,  aikd  curb  the  ssge's  pnde. 

Yet  leaming'a  sons,  who  o*er  biifoibkHinoBB, 
To  latest  time  ahall  fondly  view  his  uo; 
.And  wondering  praise,  to  human  (raihiei  Uisd, 
Talents  and  virtues  of  the  brightest  kind ; 
Revere  the  man,  with  various  knowledge  ihvri, 
Who  science,  arts,  and  life's  whole  sclwflK  o- 

plored  ; 
Who  finnly  scom'd,  when  in  a  lowly  slsle, 
To  flatter  vice,  or  court  the  vain  and  pest*; 
Whose  heart  still  felt  a  s^ympathetkk  ^w, 
Prompt  to  relieve  man's  variegated  woe ; 
Who  even  share  his  talents  with  bis  frieodi'; 
By  noble  means  who  aimed  at  noUe  eadi'' ; 
Whose  ardent  hope,  intensely  fix'd  oa  hig^ 
Saw  iuture  bliss  with  mtellectnal  eye. 
Still  in  his  breast  religion  held  her  sway, 
Disclosing  visions  of  celestial  day; 

«  When  Dr.  John«>n  repeated  to  Mr-  BsswDWt 
smith's  beauUfUI  eulogium  oa  the  EnglMh  aaiw&.u 
eyes  fiUed  with  tears  See  the  DisKitstios  os  tie 
Bravery  of  the  English  common  Soldieo,  si  tke  w«> 
the  "Idler."— Cod BTKK AT. 

f  [This  impuutiou  is  very  m^ust.  Dr.Jotow"^ 
"  seemed  to  hope  "  for  the  restoratloB  of  psfsi  w**^ 
or  the  advance  of  the  Roman  Catbolk  ftliiios,  ou^ 
he  very  naturally  and  properly  retpected  ibe  liltff,  ■ 
one  of  the  great  classes  of  Christianity.— Eo-] 

B  It  is  observable,  that  Dr.  Johnson  iidwAfntxt 
dedicaUon  to  any  one  of  his  various  worl*-Cor«^^' 
['*  His  character  lifted  him  into  so  moeh  ««i»gw**' 
that  it  occasioned  sevenil  rropectable  wiiiw  »«**" 
their  works  to  him.  This  was  to  reodw  more  m«^ 
than  he  paid."    Tyera.    Otnt.  Meg.  TA.  i?«,  9-  ^^ 

»'  The  papers  in  the  «  Adreaturff,"  "if^^*}  *J 
letter  T,  are  commonly  attributed  to  one  of  Ijr-/«»j; 
son's  earliest  and  roost  intimate  rHmds,  Mr.  Bstss«i 
but  there  Is  good  reason  to  beliere  thai  «*«r  *J«  ^ 
ten  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  given  by  him  lo  I* 'V^i.i 
that  time  Dr.  Johnson  was  himself  enfafM  m  wm 
the  «  Rambler,"  and  could  lU  aiRmi  to  mste  •  F«»J 
of  his  Iabour;i.  The  various  other  pieces  ihal  l«r" 
away  have  bestowed  flune,  and  probably  *»«?:  *^ 
oral  personsL  To  the  ?reat  dl«|R«ce  otntatoiw  w" 
cal  friends,  fbtty  sermons,  which  he  fc<n«™  "*"  7|J 
wrote,  have  not  yet  been  deterriM,-Ccvwrttir-^ 
on  both  the  points  alluded  to  in  this  wttemte,  ra^ 
.36}  volU.  p.472j  ToLi,  p.lWjsadTOi.ftf"'*' 
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And  gave  his  sonl,  amidit  ihk  world  of  strife. 
The  blest  reveraion  of  eternal  life : 
By  this  dispelled,  each  doubt  and  horror  flies. 
And  calm  at  length  in  holy  peace  he  dies. 

The  scalptored  trophy,  and  imperial  bust, 
That  proodiy  rise  around  his  hallow M  dast, 
Shall  moaldering  fall,  by  Time's  slow  hand  de- 
cayed, 
Bat  the  bright  meed  of  virtQe  ne'er  shall  fade. 
Einhiiig  genius  stamps  his  sacred  name, 
Eoroll'd  K>r  ever  in  the  dome  of  fame. 


VII. 

[CaAKACTER  of  Dr.  Jornson,  by  Dr. 
HoRNc,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  published  in 
the  011a  Podrida  and  referred  to  in  vol.  v. 
p,  453.] 

'*  When  a  friend  told  Johnson  that  he  was  moch 
blamed  for  having  unveiled  the  weakness  of  Pope, 
'  Sir,*  said  he,  '  if  one  man  ondeitake  to  write 
the  life  of  another,  he  nndertakes  to  exhibit  his 
true  and  real  character;  bat  this  can  be  done  only 
by  a  faithfol  and  accnrate  delineation  of  the  par- 
ticolan  which  discriminate  that  character.' 

*'  The  biographen  of  this  great  man  seem  con- 
scientiously to  have  followed  the  rule  thus  laid 
down  by  him,  and  have  very  fairly  communicated 
all  they  knew,  whether  to  his  advantage,  or  other- 
wise. Much  concern,  disquietude,  and  offence 
have  been  occasioned  by  this  their  conduct  in  the 
minds  of  many,  who  apprehend  that  the  cause  in 
%vbich  be  stood  forth  will  suffer  by  the  infirmities 
of  the  advocate  being  thus  exposed  to  the  prying 
and  malignant  eye  of  the  world. 

*'  But  did  those  persons  then  ever  suppose,  or 
did  they  imagine  tliat  the  world  ever  supposed, 
Dr.  Johnson  to  have  been  a  perfect  character. 
Alas!  no  :  we  all  know  how  that  matter  stands,  if 
wre  ever  look  into  oar  own  hearts,  and  duly  watch 
the  current  of  our  own  thoughts,  works,  words, 
and  actions.     Johnson  was  honest,  and  kept  a 
faithfol  diary  of  these,  which  is  before  the  public. 
Ijet  any  man  do  the  same  for  a  fortnight,  and 
publish  it;  and  if,  af\er  that,  ho  should  find  him- 
aelf  so  disposed,  let  him  'cast  a  stone.'    At  that 
liour  when  the  failings  of  all  shall  be  made  mani- 
lestt,  the  attention  of  each  individual  will  be  con- 
fined to  his  own. 

'*  It  is  not  merely  the  name  of  Johnson  that  is  to 
do  service  to  any  cause.     li  is  his  genius,  his 
Jeaming,  his  good  sense,  the  strength  of  his  reason- 
ings* and  the  happiness  of  his  illustrations.     These 
a.li  nn  precisely  what  they  were;  once  good,  and 
Always  good.     His  orguments  in  favour  of  self- 
dental  do  not  lose  their  force  because  he  fasted, 
nor  those  in  favour  of  devotion  because  he  said  his 
prayen.     Grant  hb  failings  were,  if  possible,  still 
^^reater  than  thete;  will  a  man  refuse  to  be  guided 
l>y  the  sound  opinM>n  of  a  counsel,  or  resist  the 
0ii,latary  prescription  of  a  physician,  because  they 
•swbo  give  them  are  not  without  their  faults }     A 
f  rxsui  may  do  so,  but  he  will  never  be  accounted  a 
•«qr  me  man  for  doing  it. 

**  Johnson,  it  is  said,  was  superstitious.     Bat 
«vfio  shall  exactly  ascertain  to  us  what  supenitition 
?     The  Romanist  is  chaf]ged  with  it  by  the 


church  of  England  man  ;  the  chnichman  by  the 
presbyterian,  the  presby teriaa  by  the  independent, 
all  by  the  deist,  and  the  deist  by  the  atheiBt.  With 
some  it  is  superstitions  to  pray ;  with  othexs  to  receive 
the  sacrament;  with  others  to  believe  in  God.  in 
some  minds  it  springs  from  the  most  amiable  dis- 
position in  the  world — *  a  pious  awe,  and  fear  to 
have  offended  ; '  a  wish  rather  to  do  too  much 
than  too  little.  Such  a  disposition  one  loves,  and 
wishes  always  to  find  in  a  friend;  and  it  cannot  be 
disagreeable  in  the  sight  of  him  who  made  us.  It 
aigues  a  sensibility  of  heart,  a  tenderness  of  con- 
science, and  the  fear  of  God.  Let  him  who  finds 
it  not  in  himself  beware,  lest  in  flying  from  super- 
stition he  fall  into  irreligion  and  profaneness. 

'*  That  penons  of  eminent  talents  and  attain- 
ments in  literature  have  been  often  complained  of 
as  dogmatical,  boisterous,  and  inattentive  to  the 
rules  of  good  breeding,  is  well  known.  But  let  us 
not  expect  every  thing  from  any  man.  There  was 
no  occasion  that  Johnson  should  teach  us  to  dance, 
to  make  bows  or  turn  compliments;  be  could  teach 
us  better  things.  To  reject  wisdom  because  the 
person  of  him  who  communicates  it  is  uncouth, 
and  his  manners  are  inelegant, — ^what  is  it  but  to 
throw  away  a  pineapple,  and  assign  for  a  reason 
the  roughness  of  its  coat?  Who  quarrels  with  a 
botanist  for  not  being  an  astronomer?  or  with  a 
moralist  for  not  being  a  mathematician?  As  it  is 
said,  in  concerns  of  a  much  higher  nature, '  Every 
man  hath  his  gifV — one  after  this  manner,  and 
another  after  that.'  It  is  our  business  to  profit  by 
all,  and  to  learn  of  each  that  in  which  each  is  best 
qualified  to  instruct  us. 

**  That  Johnson  was  generous  and  charitable, 
none  can  deny.  But  he  was  not  always  judicious 
in  the  selection  of  his  objects:  distress  was  a  suffi- 
cient recommendation;  and  he  did  not  scrutinize 
into  the  failings  of  the  distressed.  May  it  be  al- 
ways my  lot  to  have  such  a  benefactor  !  Some 
are  so  nice  in  a  scrutiny  of  this  kind  that  they  can 
never  find  any  proper  objects  of  their  benevolence, 
and  are  necessitated  to  save  their  money.  It 
should  doubtless  be  distributed  in  the  best  manner 
we  are  able  to  distribute  it;  but  what  would  be- 
come of  us  all,  if  he  on  whose  bounty  all  depend 
should  be  extreme  to  mark  that  which  is  done 
amiss? 

*'  It  is  hard  to  judge  any  man,  without  a  due 
consideration  of  all  circumstances.  Here  were 
stupendous  abilities  and  suitable  attainments  ;  but 
then  here  were  hereditary  disorders  of  body  and 
mind  reciprocally  aggravatmg  each  other — a 
scrofulous  frame,  and  a  melancholy  temper  :  here 
was  a  life,  the  greater  part  of  which  passed  in 
making  provision  for  the  day,  under  the  pressure 
of  poverty  and  sickness,  sorrow  and  anguish.  So 
far  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  these  as  to  do  what 
Johnson  did,  required  very  great  strength  of  mind 
indeed.  Who  can  say  that,  in  a  like  situation, 
he  should  long  have  posvessed  or  been  able  to 
exert  it  ? 

"  From  the  mixture  of  power  and  weakness  in 
the  composition  of  this  wonderful  man,  the  schol- 
ar should  learn  humility.  It  was  designed  to  cor- 
rect that  pride  which  great  parts  and  great  learn- 
ing are  apt  to  produce  in  their  possessor.  In  him 
it  had  the  desired  effect.  For  though  conscious- 
ness of  superiority  might  sometimes  induce  him  to 
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carry  it  high  with  man  (and  even  this  was  mnch 
abated  in  the  latter  part  of  life),  his  devotions 
have  shown  to  the  whole  world  how  humbly  he 
walked  at  all  times  with  his  God. 

"  His  example  may  likewise  encourage  those 
of  timid  and  gloomy  dispositions  not  to  despond, 
when  they  reflect  that  the  vigour  of  such  an  in- 
telleet  could  not  preserve  its  possessor  from  the 
depredations  of  melancholy.  They  will  cease  to 
be  surprised  and  alarmed  at  the  degree  of  their 
own  suflerings  :  they  will  resolve  to  hear  with 
patience  and  resignation  the  malady  to  which  they 
find  a  Johnson  subject  as  well  as  themselves  :  and 
if  they  want  words  in  which  to  ask  relief  from 
him  who  alone  can  give  it,  the  God  of  mercy  and 
Father  of  all  comfort,  language  affords  no  finer 
than  those  in  which  his  prayers  are  conceived. 
Child  of  sorrow,  whoever  thou  art,  use  them;  and 
be  thankful  that  the  man  esisted  by  whose  means 
thou  hast  them  to  use. 

'*  His  eminence  and  bis  fame  must  of  coone 
have  excited  envy  and  malice  ;  but  let  envy  and 
malice  look  at  hia  infirmities  and  his  charities,  and 
they  will  quickly  melt  into  pity  and  love. 

**  That  he  should  not  be  conscious  of  the  abili- 
ties with  which  Providence  had  blessed  him  was 
impossible.  He  felt  his  own  powers  ;  he  felt 
what  he  was  capable  of  having  performed  ;  and 
he  saw  how  little,  comparatively  speaking,  he 
had  performed.  Heace  his  apprehensions  on  the 
near  prospect  of  the  account  to  be  made,  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  constitutional  and  morbid 
melancholy,  which  often  excluded  from  his  sight 
the  bright  beams  of  divine  mercy.  May  those 
beams  ever  shine  upon  us  !  But  let  them  not 
cause  us  to  forget  that  talents  have  been  bestowed 
of  which  an  account  must  be  rendered,  and  that 
the  fate  of  the  *  unprofitable  servant '  may  justly 
beget  apprehensions  in  the  stoutest  mind.  The 
indolent  man  who  is  without  such  apprehensions 
has  never  yet  considered  the  subject  as  he  ought 
For  one  person  who  fears  death  too  much,  there 
are  a  thousand  who  do  not  fear  it  enough,  nor 
have  thought  in  earnest  about  it.  Let  us  only 
put  in  practice  the  duty  of  self-examination  ;  let 
us  inquire  into  the  success  we  have  experienced 
in  our  war  against  the  passions,  or  even  against 
undue  indulgence  of  the  common  appetites — eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  sleeping ;  we  shall  soon  per- 
ceive how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  form  resolutions 
than  to  execute  them,  and  shall  no  longer  find 
occasion,  perhaps,  to  wonder  at  the  weakness  of 
Johnson. 

'*  On  the  whole,  in  the  memoixs  of  him  that 
have  been  published,  there  are  so  many  witty 
sayings  and  so  many  wise  ones,  by  which  the 
world,  if  it  so  please,  may  be  at  once  entertained 
and  improved,  that  I  do  not  regret  their  publica- 
tion. In  this,  as  in  all  other  instances,  we  are  to 
adopt  the  good  and  reject  the  evil.  The  little 
stories  of  his  oddities  and  his  infirmities  in  common 
life  will,  aAer  a  while,  be  overlooked  and  for- 
gotten ;  but  his  writings  will  live  for  ever,  still 
more  and  more  studied  and  admired,  while  Brit- 
ons shall  continue  to  be  characterized  by  a  love 
of  elegance  and  sublimity,  of  good  sense  and 
virtue.  The  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  the 
steadfastness  of  his  faith,  and  the  fervour  of  his 
charity,   forbid  us  to  doubt,  that  his  sun  set  in 


clouds  to  rise  without  them :  and  of  lUm  let  ai 
always  be  mtndfol,  that  every  one  wbo  ii  made 
better  by  his  books  will  add   a  wreath  to  hm 


crown. 


vin. 

[Diary  of  De.  Johmsoit's  last  i]]oess«  by 
J.  HooLE,  Eaq. — referred  to  ante^  p. 
436.] 


*•  Saturday,  Nov.  20, 1T84.— ' 
ning,  about  e^fat  o'clock,  I  paid  a  rist 
to  my  dear  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  wHom  1  ^^^J' 
found  very  ill  and  in  great  dejection  of  ^  ia 
spirits.     W^  had  a  most  afiecUog  conver- 
sation on  the  subject  of  religion,  in  whinh  be 
horted  me,  with  the  greatest  wannth  of 
to  attend  closely  to  every  religions  duty,  and  par- 
ticulariy  enforced  the  obligation  of  private  pntm 
and  receiving  the  sacrament     He  desired  me'  as 
stay  that  night  and  join  in  prayer  with  him  :  sli- 
ding, that  he  always  went  to  prayer  avery  oigk 
with  his  man  Francis.    He  conjured  me  to  rnd 
and  meditate  upon  the  Bible,  and  not  to  ^raw  a 
aside  for  a  play  or  a  novel.     He  said   he  had 
himself  lived  in  great  negligence  of  religiQa  9m4 
worship  for  forty  yeara  ;  that  he  had  nc^toeted  » 
read  hu  Bible,  and  had  often  reflected  what  he 
could  hereafter  say  when  he  should   be  mkei 
why  he  had  not  read  it.    He  begzed  ne  nEfnai- 
edly  to  let  his  present  situation  have  dee  edaa 
upon  me,  and  advised  me,  when  I  got  heew.  is 
note  down  in  writing  what  had  passed  bet 
adding,  that  what  a  man  writea  bk  that 
dwells  upon  his  mind.     He  said  many  thiap  ckst 
I  cannot  now  recollect,  but  all  delhrmd  with  tke 
utmost  fervour  of  religious    seal  and   pmaaml 
affection.     Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  las  saa- 
vant  Francis  came  up  stain  :  he  then  said  •« 
would  all  go  to  praven,  and, 
kneel  down  by  his  bed-side,  he 
prayers  with  great  devotion.     I   Ibea  taok  mr 
leave.    He  then  pressed  me  to  think  oC  d  W 
had  said,  and  to  commit  it  to  wriij^g.     I  mmni 
him  I  would.    He  seised  my  band  with  vaek 
warmth,  and  repeated,  *  Promise  me  yea  w9l  do 
it : '  on  which  we  parted,  aod  I  ciy^ed  la  a>r 
him  the  next  day. 

**  Sunday,  Nov.  31.— About  noon  I 
ited  him  :  found  him  rather  better  and 
spirits  more  raised,  and  his  convenatioa 
posed  to  general  sobjects.    When  I 
asked  if  I  had  done  what  he  desired  (i 
noting  down  what  passed  the  ni^  hcdbte) 
upon  my  saying  that  I  had,  he  preaaed  iBf 
and  said  earnestly,  *  Thank  yon.*     Omr 
then  grew  more  cbeeriul.    He  told  use. 
parent  pleasure,  that  he  beard  the 
Russia  had  ordered  the  Rambler  to  he 
mto  the  Russian  languagie,  and  thnt  a  oepy  »«^> 
be  sent  him.     Before  we  partsd»  he  pot  site  •▼ 
hands  a  little  book,  by  Fleetwood,   oaa  9tm 
meat,  which  he  told  me  he  had  h«stt  the 
of  introducing  to  the  Univeiaity  of  Oalbid  ^ 
commending  it  to  a  young  student  ifasv*. 

*  *  Monday,  Nov.  22.— Visited  die  Doc^    €9 
him  seemingly  better  of  his  oomplanta,   baa  •■ 
tremely  low  and  dejected.      I  sal  by   Imhb  * 
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be  fall  asleep,  and  aoon  after  left  him,  as  he 
seemed  little  disposed  to  talk  ;  and,  on  my  going 
away,  he  said  emphatically,  *  I  am  very  poorly 
indeed ! ' 

**  Tuesday,  Not.  28. — Called  aboat  eleven  : 
the  Doctor  not  np  :  Mr.*  Gardiner  in  the  dining- 
room  :  the  Doctor  soon  came  to  us,  and  seemed 
more  cheerfal  than  the  day  before.  He  spoke  of 
his  design  to  invite  a  Mn.  Hall '  to  be  with  him, 
and  to  offer  her  Mrs.  Williams's  room.  Called 
again  about  three :  fonnd  him  qnite  oppressed 
with  company  that  morning,  therefore  left  him  di- 
rectly. 

**  Wednesday,  Nov.  24. — Called  abont  seven 
in  the  evening :  fonnd  him  very  ill  and  very  low 
indeed.  He  said  a  tbooght  had  stmck  him  that 
hie  rapid  decline  of  health  and  strength  might  be 
partly  owing  to  the  town  air,  and  spoke  of  get- 
ting a  lodging  at  Islington.  I  sat  with  him  till 
past  nine,  and  then  took  my  leave. 

**TbnrBday,  Nov.  26 — ^About  three  in  the 
afternoon  was  told  that  he  had  desired  that  day 
to  see  no  company.  In  the  evening,  abont  eight, 
called  with  Mr.  Nicol ',  and,  to  onr  great  smrprise, 
we  fonnd  him  then  setting  oat  for  Islington,  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Strahan*s.  He  conld  scarce  speak. 
We  went  with  him  down  the  ooart  to  the  coach. 
Fie  was  accompanied  by  his  servant  Frank  and 
Mr.  Lowe  the  painter.  I  offered  myself  to  go 
with  him,  bat  be  declined  it 

"  Friday,  Nov.  26.— Called  at  Ms  house  about 
eleven :  heard  he  was  mnch  better,  and  had  a 
better  night  than  he  had  known  a  great  while, 
aod  was  expected  home  tliat  day.  Called  again 
in  the  afternoon — not  so  well  as  he  was,  nor  ex- 
pected home  that  night 

"  Saturday,  Nov.  27. — Called  again  about  noon: 
beard  he  was  mnch  worse  :  went  immediately  to 
Islington,  where  I  found  him  extremely  bad,  and 
scarce  able  to  speak,  with  the  asthma.  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan,  and  Mis.  Stra- 
ban,  were  with  him.  Observing  that  we  said 
little,  he  desired  that  we  would  not  constrain  our- 
selves, though  he  was  not  able  to  talk  with  us. 
Boon  after  he  said  he  bad  something  to  say  to  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  on  which  we  immediately  went 
<lowo  into  the  parlour.  Sir  John  soon  followed 
OS,  and  said  he  had  been  speaking  about  his  will. 
Sir  John  started  the  idea  of  proposing  to  him  to 
make  it  on  the  spot,  that  Sir  John  should  dictate 
it,  and  that  I  should  write  it.  He  went  up  to 
propose  it,  and  soon  came  down  with  the  Doctor's 
acceptance.  The  will  was  then  begun  ;  but  be- 
Ibre  we  proceeded  far,  it  being  necessary,  on  ac- 
coont  of  some  alteration,  to  begin  again.  Sir  John 
asked  the  Doctor  whether  he  would  choose  ,to 
spake  any  introductory  declaration  respecting  his 
The  Doctor  said  he  would.    Sir  John 


leather  asked  if  he  would  make  any  declaration 
oTbis  being  of  the  church  of  England  :  to  which 
the  Doctor  said  *  JV*o  / '  but,  taking  a  pen,  he 
^frxote  on  a  paper  the  following  words,  which  he 
delivered  to  Sir  John,  desirmg  him  to  keep  it :  <  I 
commit  to  the  infinite  mercies  of  Almighty  God 
loy  soaI>  polluted  with  many  sins  ;  but  purified,  I 

•     *  (No  donlbt  an  error  of  ths  prcn  for  Mrt.  Gardiner.— 

*  TSse  mu,  p.  S9l^— Ed.] 

>  Mr.  0«ori«  Nicol,  of  Pall  Mali.— J.  Uoolc 


trust,  with  repentance  and  the  death  of  Jesns 
Christ.'  While  he  was  at  Mr.  Strahan*s,  Dr. 
Broeklesby  came  in,  and  Dr.  Johnson  put  the 
question  to  him,  whether  he  thought  he  conld  live 
six  weeks  ?  to  which  Dr.  Broeklesby  returned  a 
very  doubtful  answer,  and  soon  left  us.  After 
dinner  the  will  was  finished,  and  about  six  we 
came  to  town  in  Sir  John  Hawkins's  carriage  ; 
Sir  John,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Ryland  (who  came 
in  after  dinner),  and  myself.  The  Doctor  ap- 
peared mnch  better  in  the  way  home,  and  talked 
pretty  cheeifuUy.  Sir  John  took  leave  of  us  at 
the  end  of  Bolt-court,  and  Mr.  Ryland  and  my- 
self went  to  his  boose  with  the  Doctor,  who  began 
to  grow  very  ill  again.  Mr.  Ryland  soon  left  us, 
and  I  remained  with  the  Doctor  till  Mr.  Sastres 
came  in.  We  staid  with  him  about  an  hour, 
when  we  left  him  on  his  saying  he  had  some 
business  to  do.  Mr.  Sastres  and  myself  went  to- 
gether homewards,  discouning  on  the  dangerous 
state  of  our  fiiend,  when  it  was  resolved  that  Mr. 
Sastres  should  write  to  Dr.  Heberden  ;  but  going 
to  his  house  that  night,  he  fortunately  fonnd  him 
at  home,  and  he  promised  to  be  with  Dr.  John- 
son next  mommg. 

"  Sunday,  Nov.  28.— Went  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
abont  two  o'clock  :  met  Mra.  Hoole  coming  firom 
thence,  as  he  was  asleep  :  took  her  back  with 
me :  fonnd  Sir  John  Hawkins  with  him.  The 
Doctor's  convereation  tolerably  cheerful.  Sir 
John  reminded  him  that  he  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  leave  some  small  memorials  to  his  friends,  par- 
ticularly a  Polyglot  Bible  to  Mr.  Langton  ;  and 
asked  if  they  should  add  the  codicil  then.  The 
Doctor  replied,  '  he  had  forty  things  to  add,  but 
conld  not  do  it  at  that  time.'  Sir  John  then  took 
his  leave.  Mr.  Sastres  came  next  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  I  was  with  Mrs.  Hoole.  Dr.  John- 
son hearing  that  Mrs.  Hoole  was  in  the  next  room 
desired  to  see  her.  He  received  her  with  great 
affection,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said  nearly 
these  words  :  '  I  feel  great  tenderness  for  you : 
think  of  the  situation  in  which  you  see  me,  profit 
by  it,  and  God  Almighty  keep  you  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.  Amen.'  He  then  asked  if  we 
would  both  stay  and  dine  with  him.  Mrs.  Hoole 
said  she  could  not ;  but  I  agreed  to  stay.  Upon 
my  saying  to  the  Doctor  that  Dr.  Heberden 
would  be  with  him  that  morning,  his  answer  was, 
'  God  has  called  me,  and  Dr.  Heberden  comes 
too  late.'  Soon  after  thki  Dr.  Heberden  came. 
While  he  was  there,  we  heard  them,  from  the 
other  room,  in  earnest  discourse,  and  found  that 
they  were  talking  over  the  afiair^  of  the  K — ^g 

and  C ^11  *.     We  overheard  Dr.  Heberden 

say, '  All  you  did  was  extremely  proper.'  After 
Dr.  Heberden  was  gone,  Mr.  Sastres  and  I  re- 
turned into  the  chamber.  Dr.  Johnson  complained 
that  sleep  this  day  had  powerful  dominion  over 
him,  that  he  waked  with  great  difficulty,  and  that 
probably  he  should  go  off  in  one  of  these  par- 
oxysms. Afterwards  he  said  that  ho  hoped  his 
sleep  was  the  effect  of  opium  taken  some  days  be- 
fore, which  might  not  be  worked  off.     We  dined 

4  This  alludes  to  an  application  made  for  an  increase 
to  his  pension,  to  enable  him  to  go  to  Italy.— J.  Hoolb. 

*  [Sic  ;  but  probably  an  error  of  the  press  for  C ^r, 

meaning  the  King  and  Lord  Chancellor:  sm  onfc,  p.  419. 
I  -Ed.] 
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together — the  Doetor,  Mr.  Sastres,  Mra.  DaviiM, 
ai^  myself.  If e  ate  a  pretty  good  dinner  with 
■eeming  appetite,  bat  appearing  rather  impatient, 
and  being  aaked  uuneceBsary  and  friYolona  qnee- 
tions,  he  aaid  he  oAen  thought  of  Macbeth, — 
'  Question  enrages  him.*  He  retired  immediately 
afVer  dinner,  and  we  soon  went,  at  his  desire 
(Mr.  Sastres  and  myself),  and  sat  with  him  till 
tea.  He  said  little,  but  dosed  at  times.  At  six 
he  ordered  tea  for  as,  and  we  went  out  to  drink 
it  with  Mra.  Davies  ;  bat  the  Doctor  drank  none. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Ashbnme,  came  soon 
after ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  desired  our  attendance  at 
prayen,  which  were  read  by  Dr.  Taylor.  Mr. 
Ryland  came  and  sat  some  time  with  him :  he 
thought  him  much  better.  Mr.  Sastres  and  I  con- 
tinued with  him  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
when  he  eihotted  Mr.  Sastres  in  nearly  these 
words :  '  There  is  no  one  who  has  shown  me 
more  attention  than  you  have  done,  and  it  is  now 
right  you  should  claim  some  attention  from  me. 
Yoo  are  a  young  man,  and  are  to  straggle  through 
life  :  yon  are  in  a  profession  that  I  dare  say  you 
will  exercise  with  great  fidelity  and  innocence  ; 
bat  let  me  exhort  you  always  to  think  of  my  situ- 
ation, which  most  one  day  be  yours  :  always  re- 
member that  life  is  short,  and  that  eternity  never 
ends  !  1  say  nothing  of  your  religion  ;  for  if  you 
conscientiously  keep  to  it,  I  have  little  doubt  but 
you  may  be  saved  :  if  you  read  the  controversy,  1 
think  we  have  the  right  on  our  side  ;  but  if  you 
do  not  read  it,  be  not  persuaded,  from  any  world- 
ly consideration,  to  alter  the  religion  in  which  you 
were  educated :  change  not,  but  from  conviction 
of  reason.'  He  then  most  strongly  enforced  the 
motives  of  vutue  and  piety  from  the  consideration 
of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  and 
concluded  with,  *  Remember  all  this,  and  God 
bless  you  !  Write  down  what  I  have  said — ^I 
think  yoa  are  the  third  person  I  have  bid  do  this  '.' 
At  ten  o'clock  he  dismissed  us,  thanking  us  for  a 
visit  which  he  said  coald  not  have  been  very 
pleasant  to  us. 

"  Monday,  Nov.  29. — Called  with  my  son 
about  eleven  :  saw  the  Doctor,  who  said,  *  You 
must  not  now  stay  ;  *  but  as  we  were  going  away, 
he  said,  *  I  will  get  Mr.  Hoole  to  come  next 
Wednesday  and  read  the  Litany  to  me,  and  do 
yon  and  Mn.  Hoole  come  with  him.'  He  ap- 
peared very  ilL  Returning  from  the  city  I  called 
•gain  to  inquire,  and  heard  that  Dr.  Butter  was 
with  him.  In  the  evening,  about  eight,  called 
again  and  just  saw  him  ;  but  did  not  stay,  aa 
Mr.  Langton  was  with  him  on  bosiness.  1  met 
Sir  Joehua  Reynolds  going  away. 

"  Tueeday,  Nov.  30. — Called  twice  this  morn- 
ing, but  did  not  see  liim  :  he  was  much  the  same. 
In  the  evening,  between  six  and  seven,  went  to 
his  house  :  found  there  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Sastres, 
and  Mr.  Ryland  :  the  Doctor  being  asleep  in  the 
chamber,  we  went  all  to  tea  and  coffee,  when 
the  Doctor  came  in  to  us  rather  cheerful,  and  en- 
tering saul,  <  Dear  gentlemen,  how  do  you  do  ? ' 
He  drank  coffee,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation, said  that  he  recollected  a  poem  of  his, 
made  some  yean  ago  on  a  young  gentleman  com- 
ing of  age.    He  repeated  the  whole  with  great 

>  The  other  two  were  Dr.  Broeklesby  and  myself.-^. 
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spirit:  it eoDMled  of  abovt  fifteen  ari 
zaa  of  four  lines,  in  alternate  rhyme.  He  eaid  bs 
had  only  repeated  it  once  eiiiee  be  ooaposed  tf, 
and  that  he  never  gave  bnt  one  copy.  He  mad 
several  excellent  things  that  evening,  and  «9mni{ 
the  rest,  that  *  acrapm  made  many  nMn  nuseiahfe, 
but  few  men  good.'  He  spoke  of  the  effeetaiMa 
that  men  had  to  aceose  theoiselva»  of  petty  Culu 
or  weaknesses,  in  order  to  exalt  theimehres  mia 
notice  for  any  extraordinary  talenta  which  thrt 
might  possess  ;  and  instanced  in  WeUer»  whicb 
he  said  he  would  record  if  he  li?ed  to  tevise  km 
life.  Waller  was  accustomed  to  eaj  tfaef  he 
memory  was  so  bad  he  would  sometiioea  ttrigBi  to 
repeat  his  grace  at  table,  or  the  Lotd**  pniv. 
perhaps  that  people  might  wonder  at  what  hmid 
else  of  great  moment ;  for  the  Doctor  ohaertei, 
that  no  man  takes  upon  himaelf  small  btemtohep 
without  supposing  that  great  abilitiee  are  eiuibetsd 
to  him  ;  and  that,  in  short,  thia  affectation  <tf 
candour  or  modesty  was  but  another  kind  ef  indi- 
rect self-praise,  and  had  its  lonadetien  la  vaatfy. 
Frank  bringing  him  a  note,  as  be  opened  it  W 
said  an  odd  thought  struck  him,  that  *  eiie  sheuid 
receive  no  letters  in  the  grave'/  II m  lelk  w» 
in  general  very  serious  and  devout,  tboegh  ee- 
caaiooally  cheerful :  he  said,  *  Yoa  ere  ell  metmm 
men,  and  I  will  tell  yoo  something.  Aboel  tmo 
years  since  I  feared  tmit  I  had  neglected  Ged,  sad 
that  then  I  had  not  a  mind  to  give  htm  ;  oa 
which  I  set  about  to  read  Thomea  a  Kesspif  a 
I^w  Dutch,  which  I  accomplished,  and  thseicw  1 
judged  that  my  mind  was  not  im 
Dutch  having  no  affinity  with  any  of  the 
which  I  knew.'  With  reepect  to  hia  reco«e<y .  hr 
seemed  to  tliink  it  hopeless.  There  wee  to'br  « 
consultation  of  physicians  next  day  :  he  w 
to  have  his  lejp  scarified,  to  let  cMit  the  « 
but  this  his  medical  friends  opposed,  end  be  «^ 
oiitted  to  their  opinion,  though  he  said  he  wh  atf 
satisfied.  At  half  past  eight  he  diaraiseed  m  li 
but  Mr.  Langton.  I  first  aaked  hiiii  if  ny  tea 
should  attend  him  next  day,  to  reed  the  Litaay,  m 
he  had  desired  ;  but  be  declined  it  on  aeooaat  of 
the  expected  consultation.  We  went  away,  teav' 
ing  Mr.  Langton  and  Mr.  Desroouliae*  a  yo«( 
man  who  was  employed  in  copying  hie  Lets  ^ 
igrams. 

**  Wednesday,  Dec  1.— At  hk  boose  ie  ik 
evening  :  drank  tea  and  coffee  with  Mc  SMttsik 
Mr.  Desmoulins,  and  Mr.'  Hall :  went  ato  d» 
Doctor's  chamber  after  tea,  when  be  gave  aw  a» 
epitaph  to  copy,  written  by  him  ibr 
mother,  and  brother.  He  continoed  nraeb  the 

"  Thursday,  Dec  2.-~Called  in  the 
and  left  the  epitaph :  with  him   in  the 
about  seven ;  found  Mr.  Langton  end   ^Ir    Vm^ 
moulins  ;  did  not  see  the  Doctor  ;  he  wm 
chamber,  and  afterwards  ei^piged  with  iPr 

''  Friday,  Dec  3. — Called ;  bet  be  wisbsd  *■ 
to  see  any  body.     Consultation  of  pb 
be  held  that  day  :  called  again  in  the 
found  Mr.  Langton  with  him  ;  Mr.  Sv^ti^  m^  1 
went  together  into  his  chamber  ;  be  w 


>  ThJjc  note  wm  ttcm  Mr.  DavW«  the  _^ 
mentioned  a  pment  of  aonw  pork,  upoe 

Doctor  said,  io  a  inaa&flr  thai  t ■  --^^  ' 

ill  timed,  *'  Too  much  of  thii,** 

—J.  HOOLK. 

»  [Probably  a  nistafce  Ibr  H^t.  W^P— gr) 
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ly  low.  *  I  am  r»y  b«d  iadaed,  daur  gentlemen,' 
be  nid  ;  '  very  bed,  very  low,  very  cold,  and  I 
tbink  I  find  my  life  to  fail.  In  about  a  quarter  of 
en  boar  be  dismimed  Mr.  Saetree  and  me;  bat  called 
me  back  again,  and  aaid  tbat  next  Sunday,  if  he 
lived,  be  designed  to  take  tbe  'sacrament,  and 
wished  me,  my  wife,  and  son  to  be  there.  We 
left  Mr.  Lengton  with  him. 

**  Satnrdny,  Dec.  4. — Called  on  him  about 
three  :  be  was  much  tbe  same,  did  not  see  him, 
be  hnd  moch  company  tbat  day.  Called  in  the 
evening  with  Mr.  Sastres  about  eight ;  found  be 
was  not  disposed  for  company  ;  Mr.  Langton  with 
him  ;  did  not  see  him. 

**  Sunday,  Dee.  6. — ^Went  to  Bolt^ourt  with 
Mm.  Hoole  aAer  eleven  ;  found  there  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  Rev.  Mr.  Strahon,  Mrs,  Gardiner,  and 
Mr.  DeAmonlins,  in  tbe  dinmg-room.  After  some 
time  tbe  Doctor  came  to  us  from  tbe  chamber, 
and  sainted  us  all,  thanking  us  all  for  this  visit  to 
him.  He  said  be  found  himself  very  bad,  but 
hoped  he  should  go  well  through  the  duty  whk;h 
be  was  about  to  do.  The  sacrament  was  then 
administered  to  ail  present,  Frank  being  of  tbe 
BQinber.  Tbe  Doctor  repeatedly  desired  Mr.  Stra- 
ban  to  speak  louder  ;  seeming  very  anxious  not 
to  lose  any  part  of  the  service,  in  which  he  joined 
in  very  great  fervour  of  devotion.  The  service 
over,  be  again  thanked  us  all  for  attending  him  on 
the  occasion :  ho  said  be  had  taken  some  opium  to 
annble  hitn  to  support  the  fatigue ;  be  seemed 
quite  spent,  and  lay  in  his  chair  some  time  in  a 
kind  of  doze  :  he  then  got  up  and  retired  into  his 
ehamher.  Mr.  Ryland  then  called  on  him.  1 
was  with  them  :  he  said  to  Mr.  Ryland,  '  1  have 
taken  my  viaticum  :  I  hope  I  shall  arrive  safe  at 
tha  end  of  my  journey,  and  be  accepted  at  last' 
He  spoke  very  despondingly  several  times :  Mr. 
Ryland  oomforted  him,  obeerving  tbat  '  we  had 

great  hopes  given  w.'  *  Yes,'  be  replied,  *  we 
Rve  hoipes  given  us ;  but  tbev  are  conditional, 
and  1  know  not  how  far  I  have  mlfilled  those  con- 
ditions *.'  He  afterwards  said,  *  However,  1  think 
Ihnt  1  have  now  corrected  all  bad  and  vicious  hab- 
its.' Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 'called  on  htm:  we 
left  them  together.  Sir  Joshua  being  gone,  he 
called  Mr.  Ryland  and  me  again  to  him  :  he  con- 
tinued talkiag  very  seriously,  and  repeeted  a  pray- 
er or  collect  with  great  fervour,  when  Mr.  Ryland 
took  bis  leave.  He  ale  a  tolerable  dinner,  but  re- 
tired directly  after  dinner.  My  son  came  to  us 
from  his  church  :  we  were  at  dianer— *Dr.  Jobn- 
mon.  Mis.  Gardiner,  myself,  Mrs.  Hoole,  my  son, 
and  Mr.  Deamonlias.  He  had  looked  out  a  ser- 
oion  of  Dr.  Clarke*s,  •  On  tbe  Shortness  of  Life,' 
for  roe  to  lead  to  him  after  dinner,  but  he  was 
too  ill  to  hear  it  After  six.  o'clock  be  called  us 
•11  into  bis  room,  when  he  dismissed  ua  for  that 
night  with  a  prayer,  delivered  aa  he  sat  in  bis  great 
0bair,  in  the  most  fervent  and  afiactiag  mannw, 
lus  mind  appearing  wholly  employed  with  the 
thouchta  of  another  life.  He  told  Mr.  Ryland 
€bat  he  wUhed  not  to  come  to  God  with  opium, 
fmt  that  he  hoped  he  liad  been  properly  attentive. 
He  said  before  us  all,  tbat  when  he  recovered  the 
lent  spring,  he  had  only  called  it  a  reprtme,  but 
ttbat  he  did  think  it  wus  for  a  longw  tkne  ;  how- 

>  flas  kk  tetter  to  Mrs.  Tlnate,  vot  1.  p.  asi.-^.  Hoolu. 
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ever  he  hoped  the  tune  that  bad  been  prolonged 
to  him  might  be  the  means  of  bringing  forth  fruit 
meet  for  repentance. 

**  Monday,  Dec  6.— Sent  in  tbe  morning  to 
make  inquiry  after  him  :  he  waa  much  tbe  same  : 
called  in  the  evening ;  fouhd  Mr.  Cruikshanka 
the  surgeon  with  him  :  he  aaki  he  had  been  that 
day  quarrelling  with  all  bis  phjwcians  :  he  appear- 
ed in  tolerable  spirits. 

*<'ruesday,  Dec.  7.— Called  at  dinneivtime : 
saw  him  eat  a  vwy  good  dinner :  he  seemed  rath- 
er better,  and  in  spirits. 

"  Wednesday,  Dec.  8.->Went  with  Mn.  Hoole 
and  my  son,  by  appointment  ;  found  him  very 
poorly  and  low,  after  a  very  bad  night  Mr. 
Nichols  the  printer  was  there.  My  son  read  the 
Litany,  the  Doctor  several  times  urging  him  to 
speak  louder.  After  prayera  Mr.  Langlon  came 
in  :  much  serious  discourse :  he  warned  us  all 
to  profit  by  bis  situation  ;  and,  applying  to  me, 
who  stood  next  him,  exhorted  me  to  lead  a  better 
life  than  he  had  done.  '  A  better  life  than  you, 
my  dear  sir  ! '  I  repeated.  He  replied  warmly, 
*  Don*t  compliment  now.'  He  told  Mr.  Langton 
that  he  had  the  night  before  enforced  on  * 
a  powerful  aigument  to  a  powerftil  objection  against 
Christianity. 

"  He  had  often  thought  it  might  seem  strange 
that  tbe  Jews,  who  refused  belief  to  the  doctrine 
supported  by  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  should 
after  his  death  raise  a  nnmeroua  church  ;  but  he 
said  that  they  expected  folly  a  temporal  prince, 
and  with  thui  idea  tbe  multitude  waa  actuated 
when  they  strewed  his  way  with  palm-branches  on 
his  entry  into  Jerusalem  ;  but  finding  their  expec- 
tations afterwards  disappointed,  rejected  him,  till 
in  process  of  time,  comparing  all  the  circumstan- 
oes  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  con- 
firmed in  tbe  New,  many  were  converted  ;  that 
tbe  Apostles  tbemaelves  once  believed  him  to  be 
a  temporal  prince.  He  said  that  he  had  always 
been  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  Jewish 
passover  and  the  christian  doctrine  of  redemptwa. 
He  thanked  us  all  for  ow  attendance,  and  we  left 
him  with  Mr.  Langton. 

<*  Thunday,  Dec.  9.— Called  in  the  evenji^ ; 
did  not  see  him,  as  he  was  engaged. 

"  Friday,  Dec.  10.~Called  about  eleven  in 
tbe  mornina  ;  saw  Mr.  La  Trobe  '  there  :  neither 
of  us  saw  tbe  Doctor,  aa  we  undeietood  he  wished 
not  to  be  visited  that  day.  In  the  evening  I  sent 
him  a  letter,  recommending  Dr.  Dalloway  (aa 
irregular  phydciaa)  as  an  extraordinary  person 
for  curing  the  dropsy.  He  returned  roe  a  verbal 
answer  that  he  was  obliged  to  me,  but  that  it 
was  too  late.  My  son  read  prayera  with  him  thb 
day. 

«« Saturday,  Dec.  II.— Went  lo  BoH-eoert 
about  twelve  ;  met  there  Dr.  Barney,  Dr.  Taykir, 
Sir  John  Hawkine,  Mr.  Saetres,  Mr.  Paradise. 
Count  Zenobia,  and  Mr.  Langton.  Mm.  Hoole 
called  for  me  there  :  we  both  went  to  ban :  Iw 
received  us  very  kindly  ;  told  me  he  had  my  let* 
tor,  bat '  it  waa  too  late  for  doeton,  nguiir  er 
irregular.*    His  physieiaaa  had  been  with  him 


*  {Probably  Mr.  Wiodham}  set  hia  Jooraat. 
wora  He  la  the  next  Mniaoee  neaat  not  Hr. 
bol  Dr.  JohaaoB.^Eo.] 
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that  day,  but  prescribed  nothing.  Mr.  Cmikshanks 
came  :  the  Doctor  was  rather  cheerfa!  with  him  ; 
he  said,  '  Come,  give  roe  yonr  hand,'  and  thook 
him  by  the  hand,  adding,  *  Yon  shall  make  no 
other  nae  of  it  now  ;  *  meaning  he  should  not  ex- 
amine his  legs.  Mr.  Cmikshanks  wished  to  do 
it,  but  the  Doctor  would  not  let  him.  Mr.  Craik- 
ahanks  said  he  would  call  in  the  evening. 

"  Sunday,  Dec.  12. — Was  not  at  Bolt-court  in 
the  forenoon  ;  at  St  Sepulchre's  school  in  the 
evening  with  Mrs.  Hoole,  where  we  saw  Mrs. 
Gardiner  and  Lady  Rothes  ;  heard  that  Dr.  John- 
son was  very  bad,  and  had  been  something  deliri- 
ous. Went  to  Bolt^coort  about  nine,  and  found 
there  Mr.  Windham  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan. 
The  Doctor  was  then  very  bad  in  bed,  which  I 
think  he  had  only  taken  to  that  day  :  he  had  now 
refused  to  take  any  more  medicine  or  food.  Mr. 
Cmikshanks  came  about  eleven :  he  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  take  some  nourishment,  but  in 
vain.  Mr.  Windham  then  went  again  to  him, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Cmikshanks,  put  it  up- 
on this  footing — that  by  persisting  to  refuse  all 
sustenance  he  might  probably  defeat  his  own  pur- 
pose to  preserve  his  mind  clear,  as  his  weakness 
might  bring  on  paralytic  complaints  that  might 
affect  his  mental  powers.  The  Doctor,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham said,  heard  him  patiently  ;  but  when  he  had 
heard  all,  he  desired  to  be  troubled  no  more.  He 
then  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  Mr.  Wind- 
hum,  who  reported  to  us  the  issue  of  the  conver- 
sation, for  only  Mr.  Desmonlins  was  with  them 
in  the  chamber.  I  did  not  see  the  Doctor  that 
day,  being  fearful  of  disturbing  bim,  and  never 
convened  with  him  again.  I  came  away  about 
half  past  eleven  with  Mr.  Windham. 

**  Monday,  Dec.  18. — Went  to  Bolt-coart  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  met  a  young  lady 
coming  down  stairs  from  the  Doctor,  whom,  up- 
on inquiry,  I  found  to  be  Miss  Morris  (a  sister  to 
Miss  Morris ',  formerly  on  the  stage).  Mrs. 
Desmoulins  told  me  that  she  had  seen  the  Doc- 
tor ;  that  by  her  desire  be  had  been  told  she  came 
to  ask  his  blessing,  and  that  he  said,  '  God  bless 
you  ! '  I  then  went  up  into  his  chamber,  and 
found  him  lying  very  composed  in  a  kind  of  doze  : 
he  spoke  to  nobody.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Langton,  Mrs.  Gardiner,  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan  and 
Mrs.  Strahan,  Doctors  Brocklesby  and  Butter,  Mr. 
Steevens,  and  Mr.  Nichols  the  printer,  came  ;  but 
DO  one  chose  to  disturb  him  by  speaking  to  him, 
and  he  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  any  person. 
While  Mrs.  Gardiner  and  I  were  there,  before  the 
rest  came,  he  took  a  little  warm  milk  in  a  cup, 
when  he  said  something  upon  its  not  being  prop- 
erly given  into  his  hand  :  he  breathed  very  regu- 
lar, though  short,  and  appeared  to  be  mostly  in  a 
cako  sleep  or  dozing.  I  left  him  in  this  state, 
and  never  more  saw  him  alive.  In  the  evening  I 
supped  with  Mrs.  Hoole  and  my  son  at  Mr.  Braith- 
waite's,  and  at  night  my  servant  brought  me 
word  that  my  dearest  friend  died  that  evening 
about  seven  o'clock  ;  and  next  morning  I  went 
to  the  house,  where  1  met  Mr.  Seward  :  we  went 


>  Aa  there  have  been  ■everal  M'un  Morrb's  on  the 
■tage,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  the  young  lady 
waa  abter  to  Mlsa  Morris,  who  appeared  in  Juliet  at 
Coreut  Garden,  Nov.  26,  1768,  and  died  May  1,  1769. 
Bhe  was  related  to  Corbjrn  Morris,  Esq.  eommiaiioner 
pf  thai^ustonw.— J.  HooLC 


together  into  the  chamber,  tmd  there  «w  the 
most  awful  sight  of  Dr.  Johnson  laid  o«t  in  Us 
bed,  without  life  >  **  JoKir  H001.S.** 


IX. 

[Some  account  of  Frawcis  Stuart, — refer-- 
red  to  in  vol.  i.  p.  75  ;  a&d  anU,  pp.  3S5. 
228.  869.  ST  I. 
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In  that  amuting  scrap-book  emlUJ 
'*  Grose*s  Olio,**  there  0  an  impmtatin 
against  Dr.  Johnson  of  having  obtained  am 
advance  of  money  from  the  publishers  of  the 
Dictionary,  by  the  trick  of  substituting  sU 
sheets  instead  of  new  copy,  which  he  had 
neglected  to  prepare.  The  foiiowing  extract 
from  the  Gentleman *sMaga^e  contradicts  fiif 
imputation  ;  hut  for  that  sole  ptarpoae  the  Edi- 
tor would  not  have  thought  it  neressary  t9 
quote  it,  but  he  is  induced  to  do  so  because  it 
also  affords  some  curious  particulars  as  to 
the  practical  compilation  of  the  IHctisatry, 
and  gives  some  account  of  Francis  Stuart, 
whose  connexion  with  Johnson  seems  !« f^ 
Editor  to  have  been  more  important  than  JNK 
Boswell  supposed.  Indeed  Mr.  BostteWs 
account  of  the  little  negotiation  in  which  Dr. 
Johnson  employed  kirn  with  Slnart^s  sisttr  « 
very  confused.  In  December,  1779,  he  states 
that  he  had,  as  desired  by  Joknson^  *•*  itisiiwm 
ed  the  sister  of  Stuart,  and  given  her  a  guinea  far 
an  old  pocket-book  of  her  brother's  which  Or. 
Johnson  had  retained  ;  that  the  w« 
at  his  scrupulous  honesty,  and  received  tke , 
as  if  sent  by  Providence  : "  ante,  p.  22&  But 
this  must  have  been  a  total  mistake  ms  the 
part  of  Boswell ;  for  it  appears  that  the  sis- 
ter had  the  pocket-book,  or  letter^ease,  ami 
that  it  was  for  obtaining  it  that  Jshnsom  of- 
fered the  guinea.  TlUs  matter  was  probtAiy 
explained  in  some  letters  not  now  extent;  for 
in  April,  1780  {ante,  p.  228),  Johnson  ex- 
presses *'  satisfactron  at  the  raoccsa  of  Bovwel^a 
transaction  with  Mrs.  Stuart,"  by  which  it  oMjr 
be  inferred  that  Boswell  had  obtained  the  let- 
ter^case  from  her;  but  the  negotiation  was 
not  terminated;  for  four  years  after,  tn  17S4 
{ofite,  p.  369),  Johnson  writes  to  Roswell^  **'l 
desire  you  to  see  Mrs.  Stewart  once  again,  and 
say  that  in  the  letter-case  was  a  letter  relati^ 
to  me,  for  which  I  will  give  her,  if  she  is  wrhng 
to  give  it  to  me,  another  guinea :  the  Utter  is  of 
consequence  only  to  me  :  " — and  again,  l^h 
March,  1784,  *•  If  yon  come  bitlier  thm^ 
Edinbuigh,  send  for  Mrs.  Stewart,  and  giveaaeik- 
er  guinea  for  the  leltter  in  the  old  enae,  to  whaeh 
I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  my  daiu  till 
it  me.'*  {Ante,  p.  371.)  The 
sees  that  the  retention  by  Johnson  of  Stew- 
arVs  old  pocket-book,  and  the 
honesty  of  paying  a  guinea  for  it, 
a  misapprehension  ;  and  that  Johnson  realty 
wanted  to  obtain  the  pocket-book^  which  he 
did  get,  for  the  sake  of  a  letter  it  contained^ 
which  he  seems  not  to  Aoae  gotten  ;  but  whoi 
letter  could  this  be  of  cooaeqnence  to  Dr.  Jnfas- 
son,  when  an  the  verge  of  the  gmve,  yet  so 
long  neglected  by  him  ;  for  Stewart  had 
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dead  manf  years  f  Mr,  BeswelVe  eriginai 
error  and  his  eubeequent  eilenee  on  the  Mub- 
jert  if  very  strans;e.  The  Editor  U  eoHsfied 
either  that  Mr.  Boawell  did  not  obtain  the  let- 
ter^ or  that  it  related  to  eome  eircumetance  of 
Johnson* s  fife  which  he  did  not  choose  to  di- 
vulge i  and  what  could  it  have  betn  that  he 
would  not  have  told  7 — Eo.] 

•*  Thia  Steward  was  Francu  Stuart. 
^  kU?**  He  waa  the  aon  of  a  aliop-keeper  iii 
p.  1171.  *  Edinburgh,  aod  was  brought  up  to  tlie 
law.  For  several  yean  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  writer  in  some  of  the  principal  offices 
of  Edinburgh  ;  and  being  a  man  of  good  natural 
parts*  ami  given  to  literature,  he  frequently  assisted 
in  digesting  and  arranging  MS3.  for  the  press  ; 
and,  among  other  employments  of  this  sort,  he 
Qsed  to  boast  of  assnsting  or  copying  some  of  the 
juvenile  productions  of  the  aAerwards  celebrated 
Lord  Kaiines  when  he  was  very  young  and  a 
correspondent  with  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
When  he  came  to  London,  he  stock  more  closely 
to  the  press  ;  and  in  this  wiilk  of  copy  in;^  or  nr- 
rungirig  for  the  press,  he  got  recommended  to  Dr. 
Johitson,  who  then  lived  in  Gough-squore.  Frank 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Doctor,  and  upon  all 
occasions  consulted  him  ;  and  the  Doctor  hud  also 
a  very  respectable  opinion  of  his  amanuensis  Frank 
Stuart,  as  he  always  familiarly  called  him.  But 
it  was  not  only  ia  collecting  authorities  that  Frank 
was  employed  :  lie  was  the  man  who  did  every 
thing  in  the  «rriting  way  for  hira,  and  managed  all 
faU  alTain  between  the  Doctor,hia  bookseller,  and 
his  creditors,  who  were  then  oflen  very  trouble- 
aome,  and  every  species  of  business  the  Doctor 
liad  to  do  out  of  doors  ;  and  for  this  he  was 
much  better  qualified  than  the  Doctor  himself,  as 
he  had  been  more  accustomed  to  common  busi- 
ness, and  more  converonnt  in  the  ways  of  men. 

"  That  he  was  a  porter-drinking  man,  as  Cap- 
tain Grose  says,  may  be  admitted;  for  he  usually 
spent  his  evenings  ot  the  Bible,  in  Shirelane,  a 
housie  of  call  for  bookbinders  and  printers,  where 
Fr.ink  was  in  good  ei^teem  among  some  creditable 
neigbbours  tlvit  frequented  the  back-room;  for, 
except  his  fuddling,  he  was  a  very  worthy  char- 
acter. But  his  drinking  and  conviviality,  he  used 
to  8»y,  be  left  behind  him  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  had  connected  himself  with  some  jovial  wits 
and  great  card -players,  which  mode  his  journey  to 
London  very  prudent  and  necessary,  as  nothing 
but  such  a  measure  could  break  off  the  connexion, 
or  bring  them  to  good  hours  and  moderation.  In 
one  of  those  night  nimbles,  Stuart  and  his  compan- 
ion!* met  with  the  mob-procession  when  tliey  were 
conducting  Captain  Porteous  to  be  hanged;  and 
Stuart  and  hb  companions  wme  next  day  examined 
about  it  before  the  town-council,  when  (as  Stuart 
used  to  say)  '  we  were  found  to  be  too  drank  to 
bave  had  any  hand  in  the  business.*  But  he  gave 
a  most  accurate  and  particular  accouut  of  that 
meniorable  irunsaction  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine 
of  that  time,  which  he  was  ratherfond  of  reistiug. 

'Mo  another  walk,  besides  collecting  authorities, 
be  was  remarkably  useful  to  Dr.  Johnson;  that 
^Rras,  in  the  explanation  of  low  cant  phrases,  which 
tbe  Doctor  aaed  tn  get  Frank  to  give  his  explana^ 


tion  of  fint;  and  all  wofdi  relating  to  gambliuf 
and  card-playing,  such  as  All  Fours,  Catch  hon- 
ours, Cribbage,  &c.  were,  among  the  typos, 
said  to  be  Frank  Stuart's,  corrected  by  the  Doctor, 
for  which  he  received  a  second  payment  At  the 
time  this  Iiappened,  the  Dictionary  was  going  on 
printing  very  briskly  in  three  departments,  letter 
D,  G,  and  L,  being  at  work  upon  at  the  same  time; 
and  as  the  Doctor  was,  in  the  printing-house 
phrase,  out  of  town — that  is,  had  received  mure 
money  than  he  had  produced  MS.  for — the  pro- 
prietors restricted  him  in  his  paymenia,  and  would 
answer  no  more  denuuids  from  him  than  at 
the  rate  of  a  guinea  for  every  sheet  of  MS.  copy 
he  delivered;  which  was  paid  him  by  Mr.  Stra- 
ban  on  delivery;  and  the  Doctor  readily  agreed 
to  this.  The  copy  was  written  upon  4to.  post, 
and  in  two  columns  each  page.  The  Doctor 
wrote,  in  his  own  hand,  the  words  and  their 
explanation,  and  generally  two  or  three  words  in 
each  column,  leaving  a  space  between  each  for 
the  authorities,  which  were  pasted  on  as  they 
were  collected  by  the  different  clerks  or  aman- 
uenses employed  :  and  in  this  mode  the  MS. 
was  so  reigular,  that  the  sheete  of  MS.  which 
made  a  sheet  of  print  could  be  very  exact- 
ly ascertained.  Every  guinea  parcel  came  after 
this  agreement  regularly  lied  up,  and  was  put 
upon  a  shelf  in  the  conector*s  room  till  wanted. 
The  MS.  being  then  in  great  forwardness,  the 
Doctor  supplied  copy  faster  than  the  printers  called 
lor  it ;  and  in  one  of  the  heaps  of  copy  it  happened 
tliat,  upon  giving  it  out  to  the  compositors,  souje 
sheets  of  the  old  MS.  that  had  been  printed  oiF 
were  found  among  the  new  MS.  paid  for.  It  is 
more  probable  that  this  happened  by  the  Doctor's 
keeping  the  old  copy,  which  was  always  returned 
him  with  the  proof,  in  a  disorderly  manner.  But 
another  mode  of  accounting  for  this  was  at  that 
time  very  current  in  the  printing-house.  The 
Doctor,  besides  his  old  and  constant  assistant, 
Stuart,  had  several  others,  some  of  them  not  of 
the  best  characters;  and  one  of  this  class  bad  been 
lately  discharged,  whom  the  Doctor  hud  been  very 
kind  to,  notwithstanding  all  his  loose  and  idle 
tricks;  and  it  wom  generully  supposed  tliat  he  had 
fallen  npon  this  expedient  of  picking  up  the  old 
MS.  to  raise  a  few  guineas,  finding  the  money  so 
readily  paid  on  the  MS.  as  he  delivered  it.  But  every 
body  was  inclined  to  acquit  the  Doctor,  as  he  had 
been  well  known  to  have  rather  too  little  thoughts 
about  money  matters.  And  what  served  to  com- 
plete the  Doctor's  acquittal  was,  Stuart  iiitmedi- 
ately  on  the  discovery  supplying  the  quantum  of 
right  copy  (for  it  was  ready)  ;  which  set  every 
thing  to  rights,  and  that  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
or  two,  as  the  writer  of  this  note  can  truly  assert, 
as  he  was  employed  in  the  business. 

"  How  such  an  erroneous  and  injurious  account 
of  an  accident  so  fairly  and  justly  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  the  Doctor's  character  cleared  from  all 
imputation  of  art  or  guilt,  came  to  Captain  Grose's 
ears,  is  hard  to  be  accounted  for:  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  picked  up  among  the  common  gossip 
of  the  press-room,  or  other  remote  parts  of  the 
printing-house,  where  the  right  state  of  the  fact 
could  not  be  n.inutely  related  nor  'accurately 
known.*' 
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Or,  How  to  write  the  Life  of  one's 
Friend.  An  Extract  from  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Pozz,  in  ten  volumes  folio ^  written 
hy  James  Boez,  Esq.  who  flourished 
with  him  near  fifty  years. 

[By  A.  Chalmers,  Esq. 

ReftrrH  to  onfe,  p.  45S. 
Jimong  the  numerous  parodies  and  jeaz 
d^  esprit  which  Mr.  BoswelVs  work  produced, 
the  following  pleasantry  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Chalmers^  which  appeared  in  the 
periodical  publications  of  the  day,  is  worth 
preserving ;  for  it  is  not  merely  a  good  pleas- 
antry, but  a  fair  criticism  of  some  of  tlie 
lighter  parts  of  the  work. — Ed.] 

**  We  dined  at  the  ehop-home.  Dr.  Po2z  was 
this  day  very  instractive.  We  talked  of  bookB. 
I  mentioned  the  History  of  Tommy  TVip.  I 
laid  it  was  a  great  work.  Pozz.  '  Yes,  sir,  it  is  a 
great  work  ;  but,  sir,  it  is  a  great  work  relatively  ; 
it  was  a  great  work  to  you  when  you  was  a  little 
boy:  but  now,  sir,  yon  are  a  great  man,  and  Toni> 
my  Trip  is  a  little  boy.*  I  felt  somewhat  hnrt  at 
this  compariMn,  and  I  believe  he  perceived  it ; 
for,  as  he  was  squeezing  a  lemon,  he  said, '  Never 
he  affronted  at  a  comparison.  I  have  been  com- 
pared to  many  things,  bnt  I  never  was  affront- 
ed. No,  sir,  if  they  would  call  me  a  dog,  and 
you  a  canister  tied  to  my  tail,  I  would  not  be 
affronted.* 

**  Cheered  by  this  kind  mention  of  me,  though 
in  such  a  situation,  t  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  a  friend  of  ours,  who  was  always  making  com- 
parisons. ,  Pozz.  '  Sir,  that  fellow  has  a  simile  for 
itvery  thing  but  himself.  I  knew  him  when  be 
kept  a  shop:  he  then  made  money,  sir,  and  now 
he  makes  comparisons.  Sir,  he  would  say  that 
yon  and  I  were  two  figs  stuck  together;  two  figs 
to  adhesion,  sir;  and  then  he  would  laugh.'  Boaz. 
*  But  have  not  some  great  writers  determined  that 
comparisons  are  now  and  then  odious  ?  '  Pozz. 
'  No,  sir,  not  odious  in  themselves,  not  odk)us  as 
comparisons;  the  fellows  who  make  them  are 
odious.     1*he  whigi  make  comparisons.' 

'*  We  supped  that  evening  at  his  house.  I 
showed  him  some  lines  I  had  made  upon  a  pair  of 
breeches.  Pozz.  *  Sir,  the  lines  are  good ;  but 
where  could  you  find  such  a  subject  in  your  coun- 
try ? '  Bozz.  *  Therefore  it  is  a  proof  of  invention, 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  poetry.'  Pozz.  *  Yes, 
sir,  but  an  invention  which  few  of  your  country- 
men can  enjoy.'  I  reflected  afterwards  on  the 
d^hof  this  remark:  it  affords  a  proof  of  that 
acuteness  which  he  displayed  in  every  branch  ot 
literature.  I  asked  him  if  he  approved  of  green 
spectacles }  Pozz.  '  As  to  green  spectacles,  sir, 
the  qoe^tion  seems  to  be  this:  if  I  wore  green 
spectacles,  it  would  be  because  they  assisted  vision, 
or  because  I  liked  them.  Now,  sir,  if  a  man  tells 
me  he  dees  not  like  green  spectacles,  and  that 
they  hurt  1ms  eyes,  I  would  not  compel  him  to 
wear  themv  No,  sir,  I  would  dissuade  him.'  A 
few  months  after,  I  consulted  him  again  on  this 
subject,  and  he  honoured  me  with  a  letter,  in 
nrhwh  fas  g;ives  th«  jamo  opinion.    It  will  be 


fband  bi  ha  pn»per  pboe,  toI.  vL  y.  >T8».  I 
have  thought  mroh  on  this  nbjeet,  ud  ibhR  or. 
fess  that  in  such  matten  a  nMO  oi^fat  to  be  a  fines 
moral  agent. 

**  Next  day  I  left  town,  and  wrs  Rbeeot  Ibr  sa 
weeks,  three  days,  and  seven  boan«  as  I  find  by 
a  memorandum  in  my  joomal.  lo  this  tiuw  1  hdl 
only  one  letter  from  him,  whieb  is  as  lotions  >- 


•< 


«'  '  to   lAXSS    BOZZ,  CS^ 

*  Dear  sir, ^ My  bowels  hsTs 
bad.    Pray  buy  me  some  Tnakmy 
bring  with  you  a  copy  of  your  Tmsr. 
**  *  Write  to  me  soon,  and  write  to 
I  am,  dear  sir,  youxs,  affecCioostely, 


on« 


*'  It  would  have  been  RopaidoBable  to  ha«« 
omitted  a  letter  like  this,  in  which  we  see  so  nerk 
of  his  great  and  illnminated  mtnd.  On  my  retura 
to  town,  we  met  again  at  the  chop-houss  We 
had  much  oonveraation  to-day:  his  wit  ilasbtJ  Gkr 
lightning;  indeed,  there  is  not  one  home  of  n^ 
present  life  in  which  I  do  not  profit  by  ombs 
valuable  communicatioos. 

"We  talked  of  tirtmr.  I  said  I  kaew 
persons  much  dl^reaed  with  that 
Pozz.  '  Yea,  sir,  when  conffned,  when  peat  ep.* 
I  said  1  did  not  know  that,  bat  I  qnestiMMd  if  ths 
Romans  ever  knew  it  Pozz.  '  Yes»  sir«  the  Rs> 
mans  knew  it'  Bozz.  *  Livy  does  not  nmbm 
it'  Pozz.  *  No,  sir,  Livy  wrote  Hisiorj.  liiv 
was  not  writing  the  Life  of  a  Friend.' 

*'  On  medk»t  subjects  his  knowledge  was  ie>- 
mense.  He  told  me  of  a  friend  of  oars  wbs  h»i 
just  been  attacked  by  a  most  dreadful  ceniplusi : 
he  had  entirely  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  so  Itel 
he  could  neither  stand  nor  walk,  uotes  aupportf<*; 
his  speech  was  quite  gone;  his  eyes  wev^  msA 
swollen,  and  every  vein  distended,  yec  his  fftCt 
was  rather  pale,  and  bis  eitremities  cold ;  tna  psbs 
beat  160  in  a  minute.  I  said,  with  teodcnMsi* 
that  i  would  go  and  see  him;  and,  said  I,  *Sif,  I 
will  take  Dr.  Bolus  witli  me.*  Pozz.  « No,  ar. 
don  't  go.*  I  was  startled,  for  1  knew  bis 
passionate  heart,  and  earnestly  asked  wby? 
*  Sir,  you  don't  know  his  disorder. '  Boa  '  INsy 
what  is  it  ? '  Pozz.  ■  Sir,  the  man  m^^dtad 
drunk  I '  This  explanation  threw  me  iolo  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  laughter,  u  which  he  joined  me,  fslof 
about  as  he  used  to  do  wlien  he  enjoyed  a  yt^kdt ; 
but  he  afterwards  checked  me.  Pozz.  <  Sir,  t<« 
ought  not  to  laugh  at  what  I  said.  Sr,  bs  «Ks 
laughs  at  what  another  man  says,  will  eoon  bsa 
to  laugh  at  that  other  man.  Sir,  yon  shoaid 
laugh  only  at  your  own  jokes;  yoa  sbo«id  bagh 
seldom.' 

**  We  talked  of  a  friend  of  oun  wbo 
violent  politician.  I  sakl  I  did  not  like  Vm 
pany.  Pozz.  *  No,  air,  he  ia  not  hcsJthy  ;  be  s 
sore,  sir  ;  his  mbd  is  ulcerated  ;  be  hna  a  poba> 
cal  whitlow  ;  air,  you  cannot  tooch  bin  wiCbBsa 
giving  him  pain.  Sir,  I  would  not  talk  f*'^*^**** 
with  that  man  ;  1  would  talk  of  csbbass  snd 
pease  :  sir,  I  would  ssk  him  how  be  got  ba  tmm 
in,  and  whether  his  wife  was  with  child  ;  bnt  I 
would  not  talk  politicks.'  Boas.  '  Dot 
sir,  he  would  talk  of  nothing  else..'  Pbot 
sir,  it  is  plain  what  he  weald  do.*    Qtt  wtf 
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eaniMdy  inquring  what  tStmi  wot.  Dr.  Pons  an- 
■wered,  *  6ir»  he  woqM  let  it  alone.' 

'*  I  mentioned  a  tradesnian  who  had  lately  set 
«p  hifl  eoach.  Poze.  '  He  is  right,  sir  ;  a  man 
who  wottld  go  on  swimmingly  cannot  get  too 
■oon  off  bis  legs.  That  man  keeps  his  coach. 
Now,  sir,  a  coach  ia  better  than  a  chaise,  sir — ^it 
is  belter  than  a  chariot.  *  Boas.  *  Why,  sir  ?'  Pozz. 
'  H'v,  it  will  hold  more.'  I  begged  be  woatd  re- 
peat this,  that  I  might  remember  it,  and  he  com- 
filled  with  great  good  hamonr.  '  Dr.  Pozz,*  said 
,  '  you  ought  to  keep  a  coach. '  Po2z.  *  Yes, 
sir,  I  oaght.*  Bozz.  *  Bat  yoa  do  not,  and  that 
has  often  sarpriaed  roe.*  Pozz.  'Surprised  yoa! 
There,  sir,  it  another  prejodke  of  absurdity.  Sir, 
yoo  ooght  to  be  iorpriaed  at  nothing.  A  man 
that  baa  lived  half  your  days  onght  to  be  above 
all  sarprise.  Sir,  it  is  a  rule  with  me  never  to  be 
■arprised.  It  is  mere  ignorance,  yoa  cannot  gneas 
why  I  do  not  keep  a  coach,  and  yoa  are  surprised. 
Now,  air,  if  yoo  did  know,  yon  would  not  be  sar- 
priMd.*  I  said,  tenderly,  *  I  hope,  my  dear  air, 
yon  will  let  me  know  before  I  leave  town.'  Pozs. 
*  Yea,  sir,  yon  shall  know  now.  Yoa  shall  not  go 
to  Mr.  Wit  kins,  and  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  to  Mr. 
Stabbs,  and  aay,  why  does  not  Po2z  keep  a  coach  ? 
1  will  tell  yoa  myself— Sir,  I  can't  aflbrd  it.' 

*'  We  talked  of  drinking.  I  asked  htm  wheth- 
er, in  the  coarse  of  his  long  and  valaable  life,  he 
bad  not  known  some  men  who  drank  more  than 
tbey  c«j«id  bear  ?  Pozz.  '  Yea,  sir  ;  and  then, 
air,  nobody  could  bear  them.  A  man  who  is 
drunk,  sir,  ta  a  very  foolish  fellow.*  Bon.  *  Bat, 
eir,  aa  the  poet  aays,  "  he  is  devokl  of  all  care."  ' 
Pozz.  *  Yes,  sir,  he  cares  for  nobody ;  he  has 
none  of  the  cares  of  life  :  be  cannot  be  a  mer- 
chant, sir,  for  he  cannot  write  his  name  ;  he  can- 
not be  a  politician,  sir,  for  he  cannot  talk;  he  can- 
not bean  artiit,sir,  for  he  cannot  see;  and  yet,  sir, 
there  is  science  in  drinking.'  Bozz.  *  I  suppose  yon 
mean  that  a  man  ought  to  know  what  be  drinks.' 
Pozz.  *  No,  sir,  to  know  what  one  drinks  is  nothing; 
btit  the  science  consists  of  three  parts.  Now,  sir, 
were  I  to  drink  wine,  1  should  wish  to  know  them 
all  ;  I  should  wish  to  know  when  1  had  too  little, 
vrhen  I  had  enough,  and  when  I  had  too  much. 
There  ia  oar  friend  •»»•*•♦  (mentioning  a 

gentleman  of  our  acquaintance)  ;  he  knowa  when 
e  baa  too  little,  and  when  he  baa  too  much,  but 
he  knows  not  when  he  has  ^ough.  Now,  sir, 
that  it  the  science  of  drinking,  to  know  when  one 
liae  enoogb.* 

**  We  talked  this  day  on  a  variety  of  topws, 
bat  I  find  very  few  naemerandanos  in  my  joamal. 
On  small  beer,  he  said  it  vnn  flatulent  liquor. 
He  disapproved  of  those  who  deny  the  utility  of 
abaolute  power,  and  seemed  to  be  ofiended  with  a 
friend  of  oors  who  woald  always  have  his  e^ggs 
poached.  Sign-posts,  he  observed,  had  degener* 
ated  within  bis  memory  ;  and  he  particularly 
Ibond  fault  with  the  moral  of  the  Beggar'a  Opera. 
I  endeavoared  to  defend  a  work  wbksh  had  af- 
forded me  so  much  pleasure,  bat  coald  not  roas- 
ter that  strength  of  mind  with  which  he  argned  ; 
and  it  was  with  great  satisfiictwn  that  he  commu- 
ytic«Ki4  to  me  afterwards  a  method  of  coring  corns 
by  applying  a  piece  of  oiled  silk.  In  the  early 
hSttary  of  the  world,  be  prefened  Sir  Isaac  New- 


ton's Chronology  ;  but  as  they  gave  employment 
to  useful  artiaans,  he  did  not  dialike  the  large 
bucklea  then  coming  into  nse. 

'*  Next  day  we  dined  at  the  Mitre.  I  mention- 
ed spirits.  Pozz.  *  Sir,  there  is  as  much  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  spirits  as  against  iL  You 
may  not  believe  it,  but  yoo  cannot  deny  it'  I 
told  him  that  my  groat  grandmother  once  saw  a 
spirit  He  asked  me  to  relate  it,  which  I  did  very 
minutely,  while  he  listened  with  profound  atten- 
tion. When  I  mentioned  that  the  spirit  once  ap- 
peared in  the  ahape  of  a  afaoolder  of  mutton,  and 
another  time  in  that  of  a  tea-pot,  he  interrupted 
me  : — Pozz.  *  There,  sir,  is  the  point ;  the  evi- 
dence is  good,  but  the  scheme  is  defective  in  con- 
sistency. We  cannot  deny  that  the  spirit  ap- 
peared in  these  shapes  ;  but  then  we  cannot  re- 
concile them.  What  has  a  tea-pot  to  do  with  a 
aboulder  of  motton  I  Neither  b  it  a  ^rrific  ob- 
ject. There  is  nothing  contemporaneous.  Sir, 
these  are  objects  which  are  not  seen  at  the  same 
time,  nor  in  the  same  place.'  Bocz.  *  I  think, 
sir,  that  old  women  in  general  are  used  to  see 
ghosts.'  Pozz.  *  Yes,  sir»  aod  their  oonvem- 
tion  is  full  of  the  subject :  I  would  have  an  old 
woman  to  record  such  convenatioiia  ;  theur  loqua- 
city tends  to  minuteness.' 

**  We  talked  of  a  penon  who  had  a  very  bad 
character.  Pozz.  *  Sir,  he  is  a  scoundrel.'  Bosb. 
*  I  hate  a  scoundrel.'  Pozz.  *  There  yon  are 
wrong  :  don't  hate  sconndrels.  Scoundrels,  sir, 
are  useful.  There  are  many  things  we  cannot  do 
without  sconndrels.  I  vrould  not  choose  to  keep 
company  with  scoundrels,  butaomething  may  be 
got  from  them.'  Bozz.  '  Are  not  scoundrels  gen- 
erally fools  ? '  Pozz.  *  No,  sir,  they  are  not  A 
seoandrel  most  be  a  clever  fellow  ;  be  must  know 
many  thingii  of  which  a  fool  is  ignorant  Any 
man  may  be  a  fool.  1  think  a  good  book  might 
be  made  oat  of  scoundrels.  I  would  have  a  Buh> 
grapkia  Flaffitio$a,  the  Live$  of  Emineni 
Seoundreh,  from  the  eariiest  accoants  to  the 
present  day.'  I  mentioned  hanging  :  I  tlioaght 
it  a  very  awkward  situatkin.  Pozz.  *  No,  sir, 
hanging  is  not  an  awkward  aitoation  :  it  is  proper, 
sir,  that  a  man  whose  actions  tend  towards  flagi- 
tiouB  oblk]uity  should  appear  perpendicular  at 
last'  I  told  him  that  I  had  lately  been  in  com* 
paiw  with  some  gentlemen,  every  one  of  whom 
oould  recollect  some  friend  or  other  who  had  been 
hanged.  Pob.  *  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  eaaieat  way. 
We  know  those  who  have  been  hanged ;  we  can 
recollect  that :  bat  we  cannot  number  those  who 
deserve  it ;  it  wouki  not  be  decoroos,  sir,  in  a 
mixed  company.  No,  air,  that  ia  one  of  the  few 
thinga  which  we  are  compelled  to  tMnk,*  " 

Qur  regard  for  literary  property  *  prevents 
our  fnaking  a  larger  extract  from  the  above 
important  work.  We  haoet  hotoever^  we  hope, 
given  sue/k  passages  as  will  tend  to  impress 
ottr  readers  with  a  high  idea  of  this  viut  «fi- 
dertaking, — Note  by  the  author. 

>  [This  allndes  to  the  jealoosy  about  copjrrteht,  which 
Mr.  BosweU  carried  ao  &r  that  he  actually  printed  aepiw 
rately,  and  entered  at  Sutionera*  Hall,  Johiuon*s  Letter 
to  Lord  Cbetterfleld  (vol.  i.  p.  11 2),  and  the  Account  of 
JohaeoQ'a  Conversation  with  Georfe  III.  at  Bockiogham 
Houaa,  fvol.  t  p.  S38)  to  prevent  his  rivals  nakloff  useoC 
than-^En.] 
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XI. 

Mr.  Boswell'b  Original  Dedication  of  the 
"  Tour  to  the  Hehrides." 

TO  EDMOND    MALONE,    ESQ. 

Mt  DEAR  8IR, — In  every  nerrative,  whether 
historical  or  biographical,  aathenticity  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence.  Of  this  I  have  been  so  firm- 
ly penioaded,  that  I  inscribed  a  former  work  to  that 
person  who  was  the  best  judge  of  its  trutli.  I  need 
not  tell  yoQ  I  mean  General  Paoli ;  wlio,  after  his 
great,  though  unsnccessfal  efforts  to  preserve  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  has  found  an  honourable 
asylum  in  Britain,  where  he  has  now  lived  many 
years  the  object  of  royal  regard  and  private  re- 
ppect ;  and  whom  I  cannot  name  without  express- 
ing my  very  grateful  sense  of  the  uniform  kind- 
ness which  he  has  been  pleased  to  sliow  me. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  Johnson  can  bent  judge,  from 
internal  evidence,  whether  the  numerous  conver- 
sations which  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
ensuing  pages  are  correctly  related.  To  them, 
therefore,  I  wish  to  appeal,  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  portraK  here  exhibited  to  the  world. 

As  one  of  those  who  were  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  you  have  a  title  to  this  address. 
You  have  obligingly  taken  the  trouble  to  peruse 
the  original  manuscript  of  thb  "  Tour,"  and  can 
vouch  for  the  strict  fidelity  of  the  present  publica- 
tion. Your  literary  alliance  with  our  much  la- 
mented friend,  in  consequence  of  having  underta- 
ken to  render  one  of  his  labours  more  complete, 
by  your  edition  of  Shakspeare,  a  work  which  I 
ani  confident  will  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
the  poblick,  gives  you  another  claim.  But  I  have 
a  still  more  powerful  inducement  to  prefix  your 
name  to  this  volume,  as  it  gives  me  an  opportuni- 
ty of  letting  the  world  know  that  I  enjoy  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  your  friendship  ;  and  of 
thus  publickly  testifying  the  sincere  regard  with 
which  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  very  faithful  and 
obedient  servant,  James  Boswki«i«. 

London,  fOth  September,  178A. 


ADVERTISEMENT    TO   THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

By  correcting  the  errours  of  the  press  in  the 
former  edition,  and  some  inaecnracies  for  which 
the  authonr  alone  is  answerable,  and  by  supplying 
some  additional  notes,  1  have  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der this  work  more  deserving  of  the  very  high 
honour  which  the  public  lias  been  pleased  to  show 
it— the  whole  of  the  first  impression  having  been 
sold  in  a  few  weeks.  J.  B. 

London,  SOch  D«eeml>er,  1785. 


ADVERTISEMENT    TO    THE    THIRD    EDITION. 

Animated  by  the  very  favourable  reception 
which  two  large  impressions  of  this  work  have 
had,  it  has  been  my  study  to  make  it  as  perfect  as 
I. could  in  this  edition,  by  correcting  some  inac- 
curacies which  I  discovered  myself,  and  some 
which  the  kindnef:^  of  friends  or  the  scrutiny  of 
adversaries  pointed  out.  A  few  notes  are  added, 
of  which  the  principal  object  is,  to  refute  misrep- 
resentation and  calumny. 

To  the  animadversions  in  the  periodical  jour- 
Dais  of  criticism,  and  in  the  oume.-ous  publications 


to  which  my  book  hM  givw  nse,  I  hn  uaku 
answer.  Every  work  must  sisnd  or  (all  by  b 
own  merit  I  cannot,  however,  onik  tkii  of^. 
tonity  of  returning  thanks  to  a  geatlemB  wh» 
published  a  "  Defence  **  of  my  **  Joamal/'  ud 
has  added  to  the  favour  by  CDoimuaKitBf  b 
name  to  me  in  a  very  obli^ng  letter. 

It  would  be  an  kile  wsste  of  tiuie  to  take  m 
particular  notice  of  the  futile  remarka,  to  inaar  ei 
which,  a  petty  national  resentmeot,  aniiwtb)  d 
my  countr3rmtn,  has  probably  gives  nt ;  pi> 
marks,  which  have  been  indnstrwealj  ctictiLii^ 
in  the  pnblick  prints  by  shalU>w  or  eoviow  o«ti- 
lers,  who  have  endeavoured  to  penasdethr  nod 
that  Dr.  Johnson's  eharactcr  has  boss  Uwfl 
by  recording  such  various  insUnees  of  ha  >"''* 
wit  and  acute  judgment,  on  everj  topiek  tbm 
presented  to  bis  mind.  In  theopiniooor  e%m 
person  of  taste  and  knowledce  that  I  havt  m* 
versed  with,  it  has  been  greatly  heigkttnHi;  u< 
I  will  venture  to  predict,  thstthiaapeeiinfaortkr 
colloquial  talents  and  extentpocaaeoitaofoiou'^ 
my  illustrious  fellow-travetter  will  bseomc  til 
more  valuable,  when,  by  the  tspaeof  ua».  ^ 
shall  have  become  an  aneient ;  whea  all  tbo* 
who  can  now  bear  testimony  to  the  tnaKctdoit 
powers  of  his  mind  shall  have  pasted  awa? .  »i 
no  other  memorial  of  this  greet  aad  good  au 
shall  remain  but  the  folU>wii^  **  Joanal,"  ^ 
other  anecdotes  and  letten  presrrved  bjr  bk  &m^ 
and  those  incomparable  works  which  ha^e  h 
many  years  been  in  the  behest  eitisiatM.  f^ 
will  be  read  and  admired  as  long  as  the  UM 
bnguage  shall  be  spoken  or  undeniood.  J.  B- 

Loadon,  l5th  August,  1786. 


XII. 
A  CHRONOLOGICAL  CATALOGUE 

or  THE 
PROBE  WORKS  >  OF  SAMUEL  JOIfNeOX.LLft 

N.  B.— To  those  which  he  biuMlf  h^^ 
edged  i^  added  acknowU    To  those  vhxiict' 
be  fully  believed  to  be  his  from  intsfoal  evi^ 
is  added  intern,  evid, 
1785.  Abbidomeitt  and  tnnsbtioa  of  Ufc('> 

Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  aeknvvL 
17SS.  Part  of  a  translation  of  Father  Piol  Si?  • 
History  of  the  Council  ofl^.^ 
knowL 
N.  B. — Ab  this  work,  after  some  thttm  •« 
printed,  suddenly  stopped,  I  know  oot  «^ 
any  part  of  it  is  now  to  be  found. 

FOB    THE    GENTLKMA.BI*S   XA0Atl5l 

Preface,  intern,  evid. 
Life  of  Father  Panl,  achuwl  , 

1789.  A  complete  vindication  of  the  Ucov* 

1  I  do  not  liere  Include  his  poetical  worlui.  '^;"?! 
log  his  UUn  tFBMlstioa  of  Popeli  MOTriab.  k»l^ 
and  hts  Vanity  of  Humas  Wlahca,  ImitsifJ  vp^ 
nal  {  his  Prologue  on  the  opentuf  of  l>nin  Istic  Tvr- 
by  Mr.  Garrick,  and  hia  Irene,  a  Tmged}.  Uie?  ""^  "'^ 
nomeroiM,  and  In  fsneral  short ;  ami  I  M««  t**^*" 
complete  editioa  of  them,  In  wtOeh  I  ahall,  «>'V^  ' 
most  care,  ascertato  iheir  atttheatkitv,  asrf  iB>'^ 
them  with  notea  and  variouB  readlng«^-Bo»wn'-    ' 
meaning  of  this  aeatenee,  and  particulsHf  s>  ^^J^ 
ese^tmg^  is  not  very  dear.     Fohafs  nf  >^ 
wrote,  •*  they  are  not  vwy  Bumeroas,*  wk««*  **" 
less  obaenre.— Bo.) 
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the  Stage  from  the  malicioiu  and  Man- 
daloQs  aspenions  of  Mr.  Brooke,  au- 
tboar  of  Gnatavos  Vaaa,  aeknowL 
Mormar  ^crfoldefue :  or  an  Eaaay  on 
an  ancient  prophetical  inscription  in 
Rionkidh  rhyine,  lately  discovered  near 
Lynne  in  Norfolk,  by  P&obus  Bri- 
tannic us,  aeknawL 

roa  THE  gentleman's  magazine. 

Life  of  fioerhaave,  aclmowL 
AddreM  to  the  Reader,  intern,  evid. 
Appeal  to  the  Poblick  in  behalf  of  the 

liditor,  intern,  evid,  ^ 
Considenitions  on  the  case  of  Dr.  Trapp's 
Sennons ;  a  plaudible  attempt  to  prove 
thitt  an  aatliottr's  work  inay  be  abridged 
without  injuring  his  property,  aeknawL 
>  *  Address  to  tlie  Reader  in  May. 

1740.    WOK  THE  gentleman's  magazine. 
Preface,  intern,  eoid. 
Life  of  Admiral  Drake,  aeknowL 
Lift»  of  Admiral  Blake,  aeknowt. 
Life  of  Philip  Bnrretier,  aeknowL 
Essay  on  Epitaphs,  acknowl. 

174L    roR  THE  gentleman's  magazine. 

Preface,  intern,  evid, 

A  free  translation  uf  the  Jests  of  Hiero- 
cles,  with  an  introduction,  intern,  evid. 

Debate  on  tlie  Humble  Petition  and  Ad- 
vice  of  the  Rnrnp  Parliament  to  Crom- 
well, in  1657,  to  assume  the  title  of 
King  ;  abridged,  methodized,  and  di- 
gested, intern,  evid. 

Translation  of  Abbe  Guyon*s  Dissertation 
on  the  Amazons,  intern,  evid.' 

Translation  of  Fontenelle's  Panegyrick  on 
Dr.  Morin,  intern,  evid, 

1742.      FOR  THE  gentleman's   MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  intern,  evid, 

Esmy  on  the  Account  of  the  Conduct  of 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  acknowl. 

An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Burman, 
acknowl. 

The  Life  of  Sydenham,  aAerwards  pre- 
fixed to  Dr.  Swan's  edition  of  his  works, 
acknowl. 

Proposals  for  printing  Bibtiotheca  Harlei- 
fina,  or  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  afterwards  prefixed 
to  the  fintt  volume  of  tliat  catalogue,  in 
which  the  Latin  accounts  of  the  books 
were  wrtten  by  him,  acknowl. 

Abridgement,  entitled  Foreign  Histoiy,  in- 
tern, evid. 

Essay  on  the  Description  of  China  firoro 
the  French  of  Du  Halde.  intern,  evid. 
174S.   Dedication  to  Dr.  Mead  of  Dr.  James's 
Medicinal  Dictionary,  intern,  evid. 

FOR  THE  gentleman's    MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  intern,  evid. 
Pariiamentary  Debates  under  the  name  of 
Debates  in  the  S^enate  of  Lilliput  from 


>  (These  and  wveral  other  articles,  which  are  marked 
with  an  asterisk,  were  suggestod  to  Mr.  Molone  by  Mr. 
CTtaalmers  as  proliably  writteo  by  Dr.  Johnson }  ibsy  srs, 
tksvctee  plafcsd  ta  this  general  list.— Eo.] 


Nor.  19»  1740,  to  Feb.  2S,   1742-8, 

inclosiye,  acknowl. 
Considentwns  on  the  Dispute  between 

Crousaz  and  Warbnrton  on  Pope'e  £■-> 

say  on  Man,  intern,  evid. 
A  Letter,  announcing  that  the  Life  of  Mr. 

Savage  was  speedily  to  be  published  by 

a  person  who  was  favoured  with  bw 

confidence,  intern,  evid. 
Advertisement  for  Osborne  concerning  the 

Harleian  Catalogue,  intern,  evid. 

1744.  Life  of  Richard  Savage,  acknowl. 
Preface  to  the  Harleian  Miscellany,   ae- 

knowl, 

FOR  THE  gentleman's    MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  intern,  evid, 

1745.  Miacellaneous  Observations  on  the  tragedy 

of  Macbeth,  with  remarks  on  Sir  'I\  H.  's 
(Sir  Thomas  Hanmer*s)  Editran  of 
Shakspeare,  and  proposals  for  a  new 
Edition  of  that  Poet,  acknowl, 

1747.  Plan   for  a  Dictionary  of  the   English 

Language,  addressed  to  Philip  Dor- 
mer, Earl  of  Chesteifield,  acknowl. 

roR  THE  gentleman's  magazine. 

*  Lauder's  Proposals  for  printing  the  Ma^ 

ffltM  ExtU  of  Grotius. 
[Abridgement  of  Foreign  History,  Gent.' 

Mag.  1794,  p.  1001.] 

FOR  THE  gentleman's    MAOAKINR. 

1748.  Life  of  Roecommon,  acknowl. 
Foreign  History,  November,  intern,  evid. 

FOR  MR.  DODSLBT'i  PRECEPTOR. 

Preface,  acknowl, 

Tision  of  Theodore  the  Hermit,  acknowl. 

FOR  THE  gentleman's    MAOAZINB. 

1749.  *  Letter  on  Fire  Works. 

1760.  Tlie  Rambler,  tlie  fint  paper  of  which 

was  published  20th  of  March  this  year, 
and  the  last  17th  of  March,  1762,  the 
day  on  which  Mn.  Johnson  died  *,  a^ 
knowl. 

Letter  in  the  Gteneml  Advertiser  to  eicite 
the  attention  of  the  publick  to  the  per- 
formance of  Comos,  which  was  next 
day  to  be  acted  at  Drury-lane  playhodfee 
for  the  benefit  of  Milton's  grand-daugh- 
ter, acknowl. 

Preface  and  Postscript  to  Lauder's  Pam- 
phlet, entitled  '*  An  Eany  on  Milton's 
Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Modems  in  bia 
Peradise  Lost,"  acknowl. 

FOR  the  gentleman's   MAOAZINB. 

Address  to  the  Pnblick  concerning  Mki 
Williams's  Miscellanies. 

1761.  Life  of  Cheynel,  in  the  MiscelUny  called 

«' The  Student,"  acknowl. 
Letter  for  Lander,  addreased  to  the  Reve- 
rend Dr.  John  Douglas,  acknowledging 

s  This  Is  a  mistake.  The  last  number  of  tbe  Rambkr 
appearsd  on  the  Uth  of  Marrh,  three  days  before  Mrs. 
Johnson  died.    See  rol.  L  p.  80.— Malori. 
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hp  fisnd  cooeerniiig  Mihoii  in  tenm 
of  suitable  contrition,  aeknawl. 
Dedication  to  the  Eari  of  Middlesex  of 
Mn.    Chariotte    Lennox's    **  Female 
Quixote,"  intern,  evitL 

P0&  THB  OBirTI«BMAN*8   MAGAZXirB. 

♦  Preface. 

*  Criticism  on  Moore's  Gil  Blaa 

1768.  Dedication  to  John,  Earl  of  Orrery,  of 
Shakspeara  illustrated,  by  Mn.  Char- 
lotte Lennox,  arknowL 
During  this  and  the  following  year  he 
wrote  and  gave  to  his  much  loved 
friend.  Dr.  Bathnrst,  the  papers  in  the 
•  Adventurer,  signed  T.,  aeknowL 

POa  THB    OBlfTLBlCAH 'S  MAOAXINB. 

*  Preface. 

*  Notice  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave's  death,  in- 

serted in  the  last  page  of  the  index. 
1754.   Life  of  Edward  Cave  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  aeknowL 

FOB  TRB    OENTLBllAar'S  If  AOAZIITB. 

*  Preface. 

1765.  A  DxcTioiTARY,  with  a  Grammar  and 

History  of  the  English  Laivouagb, 
aektunol. 
An  account  of  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  the 
Longitude  at  Sea,  by  an  exact  Theory 
of  the  Variations  of  the  Magnetical  Nee- 
dle, with  a  Table  of  the  Variations  at 
the  most  remarkable  cities  in  Europe, 
from  the  year  1660  to  1780,  acknowL 
This  he  wrote  for  Mr.  Zachariah  Wil- 
liams, an  ingenious  ancient  Welsh  gen- 
tleman, father  of  Mra.  Anna  Williams, 
whom  he  for  many  years  kindly  lodged 
in  his  house.  It  was  published  with  a 
translation  into  Italian  by  Signor  Baret- 
ti.  In  a  eopy  of  it,  which  he  presented 
to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  is 
pasted  a  character  of  the  late  Mr.  Zach- 
ariah Williams,  plainly  written  by  John- 
son, intem.  evid. 

1766.  Au  Abridgement  of  h»  Dictionary,  tukn. 
Several  Essays  in  the  Univernd   Visitor, 

wluch  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining. All  that  are  marked  with  two 
asterisks  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  al- 
though I  am  confident,  from  inUnnal 
evidence,  that  we  ahonld  except  from 
these  "The  Life  of  Chaucw,"  "Re- 
iections  on  the  State  of  Portogal,"  and 
**An  Essay  on  Architectnre."  And 
finom  the  same  evidence  I  am  confident 
that  he  wrote  "  Farther  Thoughts  on 
Agriculture  "  and  "  A  Dissertation  on 
the  State  of  Literature  and  Authonu." 
The  Dissertatwn  on  the  Epiuphs,  wriU 
ten  by  Pope,  he  afterwaids  acknowl- 
edged, and  added  to  ha  **  Idler." 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  prefixed  to  a 
new  editioQ  of  hia  ChiisliaB  Morals,  ao- 
krunoL 

la  the  LiTBRABT  Maoasxxb,  or  Uvi- 

TBBSAI»    RbTIBW, 


JaBBtijt  175<,  hm  OBxaiwAx.  EasAti 


1767. 


The  Proltfflinafy  Address,  Mlfm.  rttf. 

An  Introdocttott  to  the  Polibcal  Slats  sf 
Grsat  Britain,  inirrm.  rwid. 

Remarfca  on  the  Militia  Bill,  ttttcm.  evid. 

Observations  on  bis  Biitauniuh  MajraiT'i 
Treaties  with  the  Empnm  of  Rafln 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hease  CMsal, «- 
tern*  eviii. 

Observations  on  the  Present  Stale  ef  M- 
fiitfi,  intem,  evid. 

Memoirs  of  Pirederiek  HI.,  Kiqg  of  Pn^ 
sia,  intern,  evid. 

In  tlw  same  MAOASiirB  trie  Rbvikvi 
are  of  the  foUowii^  books  :  **  Eurk* 
History  of  the  Royal  Socieftv  ;'* 
•'  Browne*s  Christian  MoiaJb  :  **  •*  W»> 
ton's  Essay  on  the  WrittB^i  and  Gcnns 
of  Pope,"  vol.  i.  ;  **  Hampton's  Tca«- 
lation  of  Polybins ;  "  «'  Sir  Isaac  >«v 
ton 'a  Arguments  in  proof  of  a  DeitT  ;'* 
"  Boriase'a  History  of  the  Iol»  of  2!«il 
ly  ; "  <*  Home'sRxperimeniB  on  Blearb- 
log  ;  '*  **  Browne's  History  of  Janai- 
ea  ;  **  "  Hales  on  Distilling  Sca-Waien. 
Ventilators  in  Ships,  and  eoriag  an  d 
taste  in  MUk  ;"  '' Lvcas*»  Ebav  m 
Waters  ;  "  •*  Ketth*s  Catalogue  dT  tS« 
Scottish  Bishops  ;  "  *'  PkiloMphK4l 
Transactions,"  vol.  xlix.  ;  **  MMrvflb- 
nies  by  Elizabeth  HarrMon  ;  '*  *•  E«»i'« 
Map  and  Account  of  the  Middle  Coi»> 
nies  in  America  ; "  **  Tbe  Cadrl.  i 
Military  Treatise  ;  *  *«  The  Ceod«n  d 
the  Ministry  relating  to  the  preaaai  Wtt, 
impartially  examined,"  iniem,  end. 

**  Mn.  Lennox's  TVanalation  of  SaiK'i 
Memoirs ; "  ■*  Letter  on  tlw  Cm*  V 
Admiral  Byng  ; "  ••  Appeal  la  ihe  P^ 
pie  coacereing  Admiral  Byi^  ;  **  **  Bm- 
way's  Eight  Days'  Joaraey  mad  !«▼ 
on  Tea;"  **  Some  farther  pwiiedbA a 
Relation  to  the  Case  of  Adnsal  B;^. 
by  a  Gentleman  of  Oxford**  * 

Mr.  Jonas  Hanway  bavins  w 
gry  Answer  to  the  Review  pf  his  £«•? 
on  Tea.  Johnson,  in  the  sane  coflatna^ 
made  a  reply  to  it,  adbiote/.  Tlia  a 
the  only  instance,  it  ia  believad,  wka 
he  condescended  to  take  ooiiec  of  cs? 
thing  that  had  been  writMo 
and  here  his  chief  ialantioo 
have  been  to  make  sport 

Dedication  to  the  Eari  of  RocUM  oC 
and  PrefiuM  to,  Mr.  Payae'a  laaudac 
tion  to  the  Game  of  Draagfata,  metmrl 

Introduction  to  the  London  Cfeaakia,  m 
Evening  Pkper,  wbkh  ilin  mdbmm  vim 
deservwl  credit,  aeknatcL 

*  "  ObservalkwB  on  tha  Fostfai^  Iji- 
ter,**  L  e.  A  Latter  on  iIm  Ammaa 
ColonieB. 

Speech  on  the  Sabjectof  aa  AMwa  lai^ 
Throae  after  the  Expaditioa  la  Roc^ 
fort ;  delivered  by  aaa  af  has 
some  pnblick  meeting  :  it  ia 
the  Gcntlemaa'a  MapTMi  fer 
1765, 
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Xbft  fim  two  pm^apla  «f  tilt  IVe&ce  to 
Sir  Willim  CkmlMn^s  Dm%ds  of  Chi- 
new  BuiUihy,  Ste.  adbMw/. 
1718.  Thk  IJU.VH,  wUeh  bcfao  April  6,  ia  this 
jewy  aad  ma  eoatmned  tiD  April  6, 
1760,  odbMiffl 

An  EMftj  on  the  BnTvy  of  the  Englkh 
Coiiiaion  Soidna  wee  eddod  to  it,  when 
pnhliehed  in  TohnneB,  aeknowL 

TteaiBlBB,  Prinoe  of  Abysnia,  a  Tale,  ac^ 
hnmoL 

AdyertiBBBMnt  fer  the  PtooprielOfB  of  the 
Uler  agunt  eeitain  penooaiifao  pinted 
those  papen  aa  they  eame  oat  ringi  j  in 
a  aempaper  called  the  UaifOMl  Chran- 
iele,  or  Weekly  Gaoette,  niferm.  eoadL 

For  Mbl  Chariotto  LouHa'a  Eqglirii  Ver- 
rion  of  Bnonoj,  **  A  Diaiiiatmioii  oo  the 
Greek  Comedy,"  and  the  General  Con- 
doBOB  of  the  Book,  tnf^ra.  end. 

Innodartion  to  the  Worid  Diifdayed,  a 
CoQaetion  of  Voyagea  and  Tiavela,  ae» 


•c 


Tlnce  JLettoB  in  the  GaaBlteer,oooeoraiiig 

the  be«  plan  for  Bbekfinax»^ridge,  ae- 

knawL 

17M.  AddroB  of  the  Fuaten  to  George  III.  on 

hia  Accewiiin  to  the  throne,  tntoTk  evid. 

Dedieatioii  of  Baietti'a  Italian  and  En(^kb 
Dictionary  to  the  Sfanpiii  of  Abren, 
then  En^yy-Eztraoidinary  fiom  Spain 
at  the  Cant  of  Great  B^in,  mtem. 


Revinir  m  the  GentUman's  Magaaaoo  of 
Mr.  Tytlcr*s  acate  and  able  yindicatioo 
of  Mary  Qneen  of  Scota,  aekfunoL 

Introdnction  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Committee  lor  Clothing  the  Firendi  Pkk- 
onen,  aekncwL 

1761.  Fkclace  to  Roh'a  Dictioaaiy  of  Trade  and 

Conuneroe,  aeknowL 
Corrections  and  Improrements    for  Mr. 
Gwyn  the  Architeet*s  pamphlet,  entitled 
*'  Thoi^htson  the  Coronation  of  Geoige 
nL**  acknowL 

1762.  Dedkntion  to  the  King  of  the  Reverend 

Dr.  Kennedy's  Complete  System  of 
Asbonomical  Chronology  nnfoldii^  the 
Scrtptnes,  4to  edition,  acknowL 

IVelace  to  the  Calalogae  of  the  Aitist's 
Kihihifion,  intern,  evid. 
1 76S.   ChanuAer  of  Collina  in  the  Poetical  Cal- 
endar, pnUiihed  by  Fawkes  and  Woty, 
athnmoL 

Dedbttion  to  the  Earl  of  Shafiesbny  of 
the  edition  of  Roger  Ascham's  Cn^ish 
Works,  pnblnhed  by  the  Rercrend  &Ir. 
Bennett,  aeknowL 

The  Ule  of  Ascham,  ako  prefixed  to  that 
edition,  aeknowL 

Rericw  of  Telemachas,  a  Maaqoe,  by  the 
Reverend  Geoige  Gnham,  of  Eton 
CoUcgei  in  the  Critical  Review,  ae- 
knowL 

Dedication  to  th^  Qneen  of  Mr.  Hoole^s 
IVanslation  of  Taaw,  aeknowL 

Aeeoont  of  the  Detectkm  of  the  Impostnre 
of  the  Cock-lane  Ghost,  pnbliriied  in 
▼01*.  fi.  68 


»t 


the  Newspapen  and 

axine,  adkmowL 
1764.  Put  of  a  Revieir  oT  Gn^er*a 

Cane,*'  a  Poem,  in  the  London  Cfaroa- 

icle,  aeknowL 
Review  of  Goldsniith*a  •<  TknveDer,' 

Poem,  in  the  Critical  Review,  aeknowL 
1766.  The  Playa  of  William  Shalnpeare,  in 

eight  volnmea,  8vo.  with  Notes,  ne- 

Anotol. 
The  Fonnteina,  a  Firiiy  lUe,  in  Mm. 

Williama'a  Minellanies,  aeinowL 
Dedication  to  the  Ka^  of  Mr.  Adams's 

Treatin  on  the  Globes,  aeknowL 
Chanetar  of  the  Reverond  Mr.  y^t'hmwimh 

Mndge,  ia  the  L4Nidon  Chronicle,  oe- 

knowL 
The  Fkke  Akim,  aeknowL 
Tbo^ghto  on  the  late  TVaiwartione  reqfiect- 

ing  FUkland's  Idands,  aeknowL 
1771.  Defence  of  a  Schoobnaster ;  dictated  to 


1766. 
1767. 
1769. 


1770. 
1771. 


me  fin  the  Honae  of  Loids,  aeknowL 
Aignment  in  aappoit  of  the  Lawof  FicioiM 
MiromUnon ;  dictated  to  me  for  the 
Court  of  Senen  in  Scotland,  aeknowL 
1778.  Prefrce  to  Macbean's  <*  Dictionary  of  An* 
cient  Geognphy,"  aeknowL 
Aignment  in  finronr  of  the  Rights  of  Lay 
Ptfrons  ;  dictated  to  me  fiir  the  Gen- 
eml  Aasembly  of  the  Chnreh  of  Scot- 
land, aeknowL 
1774.  The  Patriot,  ndbiofol. 
1776.  AJoameytotheWeBtamUandsofSeoi- 
land,  aeknowL 
Proposals  for  pnblidiing  the  worfca   of 
BfisL  Chariotte  Lennox,  in  8  rolomes, 
4to.  aeknowL 
Pkefrce  to  Baretti's  Easy  Lessons  in  Italian 

and  Englidi,  intem,  evid. 
Tuation  no  Tyranny  :  an  Answer  to  the 
Resolntioni  and  Address  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  aeknowL 
Aignment  on  the  Case  of  Dr.  Memis  ;  dic- 
tated to  me  for  the  Court  of  Bwwium  in 
Scotland,  adbiotol. 
Aignment  to  prove  that  the  Coipontion 
of  Stilling  was  oorrupt ;  dictated  to  mo 
fi>r  the  Honn  of  Lords,  aeknowL 

1776.  Aigument  in  support  of  the  Right  of  im- 

mediate   and    penonal 
fiom  the  Pnlpit ;  dictated  to 
knowL 

Proposals  for  puMiwhing  an  Analysis  for 
the  Scotch  Cehick  Lai^uage,  by  the 
Reverend  William  Shaw,  aeknowL 

1777.  Dedication  to  the  King  of  the  Posthumooi 

Woiks  of  Dr.  Pearee,  Bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, odbioir/. 
Additions  to  the  Life  and  Character  of  that 

Pkdate,  prefixed  to  thoee  works,  nc- 

knowL 
Varioua  Pipere  and  Leiten  in  fiivonrof 

the  Revwend  Dr.  Dodd,  aekttowL 
1780.  Advertisement  for  his  Friend,  Mr.  Thnle, 

to  the  Worthy  Eloctoa  of  the  Boroi^ 

of  Southwarfc,  aeknowL 
Fint  Pluagnph  of  Mr.  Thomaa  Davioa't 
of  Garrick,  aeknowL 
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1781.  Prafiwflf,  biognphical  and  eriticBl,  to  the 

Worlu  of  the  moat  eniineDt  Engljdi 
Poets  ;  afterwaida  jmblish^  with  the 
Title  of  the  Livee  of  the  English  Poets, 
acknowL 

Aigament  on  the  importance  of  the  Regis- 
tration of  Deeds  ;  dictated  to  me  for  an 
Election  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  aeknowl. 

On  the  Distinction  between  Tort  and 
Whig  ;  dictated  to  me,  admowl . 

On  Vicarionfl  Pnnishments,  and  the  great 
Propitiation  for  the  Sins  of  the  World  by 
Jxsus  Christ  ;  dictated  to  me,  ackn, 

Aigament  in  favour  of  Joseph  Knight,  an 
^  African  Negro,  who  claimed  his  Liberty 

in  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and 
obtained  it;  dictated  to  me,  aeknawi. 

Defence  of  Mr.  Robertson,  Printer  of  the 
Caledonian  Mercury,  against  the  Society 
of  Procuraton  in  Ediubuigh,  for  having 
inserted  in  his  paper  a  Indicrons  para^ 
graph  against  them  ;  demonstrating  that 
it  was  not  an  injurious  Libel ;  dictated 
to  me,  aeknowL 

1782.  The  greatest  [part],  if  not  the  whole,  of  a 

Reply,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Shaw,  to 
a  peiBon  at  Edinburgh,  of  the  name  of 
Clarke,  refuting  his  aiguments  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  Poems  published  by 
Mr.  James  Macphenon  as  Translations 
from  Ossian,  intem.  evid. 
1784.  Lilt  of  the  Authon  of  the  Univenal  Histo- 
ry, deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 


and  printed  in  the  Gtitatt*i  lii||. 
sine  for  December,  tUi  jev,  sdbMvJ. 


VARIOUS  TEARt. 

Letteii  to  Mif.  Thiale,  adrntwl 
Prayeis  and  MeditatiaoB,  wliidiheUm- 
ed  to  the  Rer.  Hr.  Stnhm,  9^iaa{ 
him  to  publish  them,  ockaoisL 
Sermons,  Irft  for  puMieatien  br  Uk 
Taylor ;  LL  D.  PtAtakn  of  Wsl- 
minster,  and  girea  to  the  Woridby  Ihi 
Reverend  Samvol  Ha|ei,  A.  M.  iaUoL 


Such  was  the  number  and  vsiietj  of  the  pn* 
works  of  this  eztnoidinary  msn,  wUek  I  kn 
been  able  to  disco? er,  and  am  at  hkvtf  k  wi* 
Han  *■  ;  but  we  ought  to  keep  in  miad,  thutei 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  msny  -01018  vbiEh 
are  yet  concealed  ;  and  we  maj  oddlo  thi» 
count,  the  numerous  letters  which  he  wrote,  4^ 
whkh  a  conaidenble  part  an  yH  nfiUiM. 
It  is  hoped  that  those  penN»s,  in  whoMpooM 
they  are,  will  &vovr  tiw  woiU  widi  ikoa 

Jaxxo  Boswiu. 


[Thb  to  a  stnusfB  pimw.    WbntivorkMdiiitoii 


been  that  Bfr.  BosweU  wee  aot  st  fiftcrty  !•  mttii; 
That  there  wu  aome  pecoUar  BMUisf  teeaaMf 
be  doubted.  It  perkofi  may  aUode  to  tone  V^^"^ 
of  a  Jacobite  tendency,  written  In  laham^  ^^JSJ? 
and  wtiich  may  have  been  ackBowMgid  to  c«Mn«> 
BosweU ;  bot  thto  to  a  mere  ooajectoe.  Hm^^ 
Udee  iiuertedlntheforecolBcltoteatolinyfai^ 
Cparticidariy  thoee  fhan  the  mafi^tofli)  ueofii^w 
impertanoe,  and  of  very  doohtlU  sathnttBltyy-b-) 


INDEX. 


Abarerombte,  Mr.  Jwmm,  of  nUadelpkte,  feJi  eonmiiiii- 

oulMM  eoneenriof  JohoMm,  L  aOS. 
Abordaen,  1.  MS.-^ohinoii^  aceoant  of,  L  AfiS-a— botter, 

dual  finight  Ibr  the  hoooor  of;  L  443  ».— WUItam  Gor- 

doo.  Mcond  Earl  o^  L  9S5  n. 
AbardoDiaiia,  i.  969. 
Abaraathy,  Rar*  John,  on  tha  aAet  of  pnyar,  1. 944.— 

aoma  acooont  9t,  1.  U.  «•. 
Abiqfdon,  WlUoqchby  Bcrtia,  fourth  Earl  of!  boa-mot 

oi;  U.  SSI  n.  ^ 

Abinfton,  Mra.  tha  aetreai,  L  AN,  610,  51%  090,  KO, 
AliitumiaD,  oath  of,  L  Wt.  '     ^     -'       t 

AbMDteaiam,  U.  ISS,  IJB. 
AbMntaa  ux,  11.  227. 
Abaoluta  prlncoi,  1.  OB. 

AbatamloomaM,  Johnaony  1. »  M.,  BOt,  87, 149,  S9a»  S»6, 
9W,  412,  4S1,  922 :  U.  99,  «,  172,  982.       •  -^  -~»  "^ 

Abaurdlticii,  uaaof  dallnaadiif,  11.  248. 

Aboae,  paraooal,  1.  250, 994.-JohiiaoD*ta  dtarogaid  oC  IL 
204,292. 

^^■tola,  Lobo*a  Toyaga  to,  L  90)  U.  6t.-Prlaea  o^  •«« 

Academy  DeUa  CriMca  and  Johaaon  thair  Voeabolary. 
1. 128.  '» 

Accaii,  Seotch,  ovareoma  by  paraavamica,  I.  289. 
Aecounia,  kaapinf ,  IL  990. 
AchUka.  ahieia  o^  U.  254. 
Acfa  and  Galataa,  li.  149. 
Aequalntanco,  Johnaoa*k  anmaroaa  and  rariooa,  U.  98, 

AcqoBlntaneai,  I.  128}  li.  990. 

Actlnc,  192IK. ;  tt.  358, 950  n.~trogle,  Johaaoa's  coBtampt 

of;  L  992. 
Action,  in  pnblic  apaaklng,  I.  904. 
AeUva  iporia  la  yonnf  peopla,  not  to  ba  reekoaad  Idla- 
1. 18. 


AetiTliy  of  body,  Johaaon*a,  IL  286^— of  miod,  Johaaoa*!, 

U-  IN  n. 
Actor,  qoalitlaa  of  a  freat,  1.  498  n. 
Acton,  1.  67-8,  281,  919,  992;  tt.  19, 129,  960.— Johaaon*a 

r^odioa  afalBst,  and  coataaapluonB  MTerlty  towaida, 
e7<4L  80  n.  i  ii.  244,  245. 

Adams,  Bar.  Dr.  William,  mMtarof  Pambroka  Collafo, 
Oiford,  L  90,  25,  27,  51, 71,  74,  79, 119-4, 122,  214,  417, 
449,  491 }  ii.  9S,  159,  156,  196,  426.— aoma  aceonnt  oi 
il.  426  hv— hto  aceorait  of  the  tint  repraaanutloo  of 
*  Irene,'  L'79.— lila  Answer  to  Home's  Essay  cm  Biira- 
dot,  11.  95.-->lohnaon*s  letter  to,  ii.  419.— MiSB,  after- 
wards 5fm.  Hyett,  li.  984-A— Oeorse.  the  mathematical 
Instrument  maker,  Johnsoo*s  dadicaiioa  to  the  king  of 
his  'Trratiae  on  the  Globes,' L  198,  249. 

Addison,  Joseph,  L  9  n.,  82,  82  n.  192,  221,  920, 994, 948, 
491,519;  il.  66,  111,  145,165,  251,  284,  999,  499,  499n. 
—his « Notando.'  L  82  n — his  *  Remarks  on  Italy,'  1.  491, 
519  n.— hta  aiyla  compared  with  JohnsoD'ii,  I.  91.— ab- 
surd obserration  of  Sir  J.  Hawkins  on  the  style  at,  1. 
91  n.— his  conduct  towards  Steele,  II.  274, 291.— John- 
aoa's  opinion  of,  L  92, 192,  221 }  IL  189 — Johnsoo,  Life 
of,  II.  274. 

Address  of  the  Palnten  to  Gaoife  HI.  aa  hla  arieesslnn, 
written  by  Johnson,  1.  159. 

Adey,  Mrs.  L  249,  2M ;  il.  299,  2l9^1lte  Mary,  L  19; 
li.  45,  222. 

Admiration,  L  524. 

•  Adrenturer,'  Dr.  John  Hawkasworth's,  I  89,  96,  102, 

107,  108-9,  199.— tha  papers  marked  T,  wrlttea  by 
Johnson,  1.  199  {  U.  472  n. 

•  AdTentnres  of  a  Goiaea,*  by  whom  written,  L  417  n. 

•  Adrerearia,'  specimen  of  Johnson's,  1.  82. 
Adversaries,  not  to  be  treated  with  reepect,  L  919. 
Advertlsemeata,  Johmont,  In  the  Gentleman's  Magaslne, 

I.  95,  69.— in  the  UnlTorsal  Chronida,  L  149.— la  tha 
Edinbnryh  newipaperi,  L  499. 
Adultery,  1.  247-4. 


'  Jtgrl  Ephemeria,*  Johnaony  iL  909,  428. 

.Cneid,  atorr  of  tha,  II.  946. 

.fiachylus,  Pottar*t  tranaladoa  of,  IL  155. 

Allbctatlon,  11.  251, 528.— in  writinf,  L  409.-.of  femlUar- 

Ity  with  the  great,  II.  279. 
Allbctlon,  natural,  L  265;  ii.  211,  943L— Johaaoa*^  fbr 

BCftm  Boothby,  L  29 ;  IL  279. 
Agar,  Welbore  Ellia,  Esq.  IL  95  n. 
Age,  old,  11.  I2d,  154,  186,  289,  991,  978. 

*  Agis,'  Home'a  tragedy  of,  L  989  «. 

*  Aglaura,'  Suckling's  play  oi;  11. 180. 

Aguttar,  Rtnr.  Wluiam,  il.  982  n.— hla  aarmon  on  John- 

son'a  death,  li.  451. 
Aikln,  Mks  Leatia,  aftarwaida  Mm.  BariMuU,  IL  21, 21  a., 

121, 259.— her  Imltatloa  of  Johaaoa'a  atyle,  iL  I2l. 
*Alr.bath,  Lord  Monboddo's,  11.  118. 
Akanaide,  Dr.  Mark,  L  156. 288 ;  IL  49, 50  n.,  60. 
Akarman,  Mr.,  keeper  of  Newgate,  aaaedotea  of;  IL  295. 

— Johnson's  eulogy  on,  IL  295. 
Albert!,  Leandro,  hla  classical  daacriptlon  of  Italy,  L  491, 

519,  519  n. 
Alchymy,  1.  590. 

Aldbiadas,  II.  158.— his  dog,  IL  145b 
Alfred,  Johnson's  wldi  to  write  the  Life  of,  L  71.— hla 

wUl,  IL  908,  908  «. 
Algebra,  the  study  of;  recommended,  IL  266. 
'  AllM,'  Johneott's  oxampliflcation  of  tha  word,  tf.  945. 
Allen,  Her.  Thomas,  L  425  n."-Bdmund  the  printer,  L 

146  n.,  208,  425}  U.  105, 159,  177,  291,  422.-Johason'to 

letter  to,  il.  950.— Ralph,  Eaq.  L  948. 

*  Alley  Croker,'  U.  152, 158  n. 

*  All  for  Love,'  Dryden's  prafeoa  to,  quoted,  IL  299  n. 
Alnwick  Castle,  IL  161. 

Alihorp,  Lord,  now  Earl  Bpeaoar,  iL  29t.  S99  Spaa 
cer. 

*  Amdla,'  Fielding's,  IL  95,  95  «. 
Ambition,  IL  69. 

America,  and  tha  Americana,  L  497,  502}  IL  192,  199, 
168, 178, 298  n.,  286,  999  n.,  981 — ^right  of  Great  Britala 
to  tax,  II.  199. 

Amuaemaata,  cooalry,  IL  255.  a  naa  kaowa  by  hku 
U.992. 

Amyat,  Dr.  1. 164. 

*  Ana,'  the,  French,  L  491. 

Anacreon,  Baxter's,  I.  456}  iL  925,  925  n.,  971.— Doto  of; 

translated  by  Johnaon,  11.  479  ».— Fawkas'k  tranalatioa 

of.  11.  479  N. 
Anaitis,  temple  oC  L  994, 90& 
Analogy  between  body  and  mind,  L  20. 

*  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  Bnrton'a,  L  169;  11.  95. 
Ancestry,  1.  282. 

•Ancient  BaUads,'  Dr.  Percy's,  IL  164. 

Ancient  times,  folly  of  praising,  at  the  expeaae  of  mod- 
em, U.  94S. 

Anderdon,  MSB.  U.  426,  492. 

Anderson,  Profeasor,  at  Glasgow,  L  459-4}  11.  96.— Dr. 
Robert,  his  *  Life  of  Johnson,'  L  17  n.,  97  n.,  79  n.— 
Mr.,  his  *  Sketches  of  the  NaUva  Irish,'  L  284 }  11.  99. 

Andrew's,  St..  I.  94i }  U.  552.— its  Ubrary,  L  949  n.— mine 
of  ita  cathedral,  U.  52.— ita  unlTcrslty,  ii.  552. 

Anecdotes,  Johnson's  love  of,  1.  999.— general  Inaccuracy 
of,  li.  411  n.— at  aecood  hand,  Uttla  to  bo  Klied  on,  IL 
499  n. 

AnfractuoaltieB  of  the  human  mind,  II.  249. 

Angel,  Mr.  John,  his  *  Stenography,^  L  910. 

Angel,  fidlen,  II.  954. 

Anne,  Queen,  Johnson  t<Hidwd  by,  fer  tha  erll,  L  1^— 
wits  of  her  reign,  11.  188  n. 

Annihilation,  U.  liO,  170. 

*  Animus  »quus,'  ibe,  not  inheritable,  1.  458, 
Anonymous  writings,  ii.  205. 

'Annus  Mirabilis,'  Tusker's,  IL  927  m, 
Anson,  Lord,  U.  204,  904  n.— Johiii09>  qplgraa  am  hia 
temple  of  the  winds,  11.  204  n. 

*  Anthologia,'  11.  429. 
Antiquarian  rcaearrhes,  II.  18^ 
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ApeU«f,  the  Venw  of;  li.  S»S^  S86  «. 

Apocrypha,  U.  124. 

» Apology,*  CVbbei'u,  li.  7fi. 

*  Apology  for  the  ^uakerm,*  Barclay^  tl.  41. 
Apology,  J(din«oD'a  readineia  to  make  one,  li.  884. 

*  Apotheodi  of  Milton,*  not  written  by  Johnaon,  i.  6L 
Apparitions,  i.  149, 182-4,  228,  281,  287,  299, 296,  286  •. } 

li.  291,  293. 
Appetite,  riden  out  in  quest  o£  iL  398. 
Appius,  Cicero**  character  o^  applied  to  JohOMH,  ii. 

425  n. 
Applause,  IL  253. 
April  fools*  day,  ii.  91,  91  m. 
Arabs,  fidelity  of,  t  363. 
Arburttanot,  Dr.  John,  i.  192,  334.— Robert,  Biq.  L  S29, 

839  n. 

*  Arcadia,*  Sidney's,  ii.  lOl  n. 

Arches,  comparatlTe  atiength  oraamiciroiilar  and  elUptl- 
cal,  L  152. 

Architecture,  ornamental,  ii.  94. 

AresUne,  Sir  John,  L  424. 

Aiguing,  Johnson*s  mode  oi;  and  tondnew  ftr,  iL  61, 17, 
298,  379, 380  n.,  381. 

Argument,  JohnsonV,  on  oehoolmaatara  and  their  daty«  i> 
296,  5S6.«-on  'viciow  intromiflBton,  i.  900, 587^-ln  de- 
fence of  lay  patronage,  i.  316, 538.  against  Dr.  Memis*s 
eomplunt,  that  he  was  styled  *  doctor  of  medidiie,*  in- 
stead of  *  physician,*  i.  529, 550.— in  IhToiir  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  Stirling,  L  589, 550.— onentaila,  iL  24.^-on  the 
liberty  of  the  pulpit,  li.  72, 559.— on  the  registration  of 
deeds,  ii.  283.— in  fiiroar  of  a  nmo  dalmhig  his  liberty,* 
ii.  132, 561.— against  a  preeecution  by  the  proenraton 
of  Edinburgh  against  tlie  pqbliaher  of  a  Ubel,  iL  306, 
468. — and  testimony,  ii.  379. 

Anyle,  Archibald,  fourth  Duke  of,  i.  446.— John,  fifth 
Duke  of,  i.  447,  447  n.-^ohnson*s  Tisit  to,  L  448.— 
Johnson's  letter  to,  L  451.— his  letter  to  Johnaon,  iMd. 
—Elizabeth    Gunning,  Docbess  oi;  I  447,  447  n. 

Ariosto,  tt.  244. 

AristoUe,   saying   of;    U.   247.— Us   <  Poetics,*  tt.    267, 

Arithmetic,  #ohnacni*b  resort  to,  when  hia  fluey  waa  dis- 
ordered, ii.  264.. 

ArkwTigbt,  Mr  RichanI,  U.  400. 

Armidide,  i.  372,  417. 

Armorial  bearings,  L  294. 

Arms,  piling  oi;  why  insisted  on.  It  196. 

Armstrong,  Dr.  John,  i.  151  n. ;  iL  95. 

Army,  officers  of  the,  L  464. 

Amaold,  Anthony,  U.  192. 

Arnold,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  *Obienratloii8  on  Inetnity,* 
iL  122. 

*Art  of  LiTiogin  London,'  I  89. 

Artificial  ruins,  L  492  n. 

*  Arts  correctiTC,'  1.  427. 

Articles,  subscription  to  the  thirty-nino,  L  106, 288, 88t 

ii.,342. 
Aacham,  Roger,  Johnson's  Life  oi;  1.  206 
Asaph,  Bishop  of.    See  Shipley. 

*  Ascaniusj'  L  386  n,,  887  n..  388  n. 

Ash,  Dr.  John,  founder  of  tne  Eomelian  eMh,  ii.  481  n. 

Ashbourne,  iL  124, 134. 

Ashburton,  Lord.   See  Dnmriiig. 

Assertion,  ii.  380  n. 

Aasiie,  maiden  one,  ii.  156. 

Association  of  ideas,  iL  169. 

Astle,  Thomas,  Esq.,  keeper  of  the  records  In  the  Tower, 
L  66.— Johnson'slotter  to,  ii.  306.— his  notes  on  Alfredli 
will,  li.  908,  908  n.— Rer.  Mr.,  Johnson's  advice  to,  as 
to  his  studies,  U.  891. 

Aston,  Sir  Thomas,  1.  29, 29  n.— Misa  Mary,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Brodie,  L  29, 29  n.  {  iL  876  n.,  277  n.— Mlai  Ma- 
ry, Johnson's  epigram  addressed  lo,  L  64 }  IL  190  n. 
-iMrs.  Elisabeth,  L  29, 248  Ik,  271  •,  U.  4, 44, 46, 102,  ISA 
—Johnson's  letters  to,  L  243,  253)  ii.  89,  90^  103, 135, 
901,  203,  212,  223,  317,  370. 

Astiey,  Mr.  Philip,  the  equestrian,  iL  220, 220  n, 

*  As  You  Like  It,*  the  clown's  answer  in,  iL  256, 
Atheism,  i.  836. 

*  Athol  porridge,'  IL  28^ 

*  Atlas,*  the  raco^horsci  L  479  n. 

Atonement,  the  great  article  of  Chriatianify,  L  850, 851 

n. ;  il  128  n.,  303,  303  a.,  442  n. 
Attack,  adTantages  which  authors  derive  fttm,  L  417,616. 
Atterbury,  Dr.  Francis,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  IL  144, 151. 

—his  fiineral  sermon  on  LJidy  Cntts,  iL  144.— style  of 

bis  sermons,  li- 151. 
Attorney  general,  Indlcroos  titie  given  to,  iL  77. 
Attorneys,  L  171,  444  n.  j  il.  391. 
Avarice,  I.  433 ;  U.  63,  74,  181,  256,  2OT. 
^qchinleek  esute,  i.  457,  45T  n. )  U.  28, 668,  l28.~|.«rd. 


BooweU%fttber,L458,468,4Mn.|  IL78 

Ignates  Johnson  <  Uraa  IfaOor,'  I  488. 
Anchnasheal,  i.  869. 
Author,  rarely  hurt  by  his  critica,  tt.  280.- 

a  poem  by  Jtrimson,  i.  588. — ^Vlrgills 

entrance  into  hell  applied  to,  i  431. 
Authon,  L  109,250,  81S,  340,  417,  618;  ii.5BL  124,  14^ 

180,185,904,205,302,383,86 


effhe 


of  literature,  ii.  18S.— attacka  on  then 
the  casuistry  wiiich  passes  on  the  world 
tion  of  one,  for  that  of 
109  n. 
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Bieh  7  Graig,  L  488,  488  n. 

Bacon,  Framris,  Lord  Veralain,  L  401 1  n.  i; 

*Ufe*  of;  U.  130.— his 'Uistoiy  nf  Uauj 

—Ilia  pwoef  t  fisr  convwaation,  iL  865. 
Badcock,  Rev.  Bamnsl,  ii.  488^    Ma  viaH  ta 

488.— some  aoconnt  oA  iL  43B  • 
Badanooh.  Lord  ot  L  SGO.  800  m. 
Badini,  Signer,  anecdote  of,  ii.  390 «. 
Bad  hebits,  ii.  332  n.— mansgement,  B.  178 
Bagriiaw,  Hev.  Tliomoa,  L  880  — sohm  neoc 

f»..^ohnson*s  letter  to,  L  320;  it  414 
Begpipes,  L  483. 
BaJUie,  Dr.  Matthew,  Ida  reconuneadataon 

Ing,  i.  466  n. 
Baker,  Sir  Richard,  hia  * Chronidaa  *  ^nacnd,  L  8a8n^ 

StrGeone,  ii.  416.— Mrs.,  L  287. 
Balance  ofmlaery,  li.  387,  483. 
Balcarras,  Earl  of,  11.  80  n. 
Ball  witiioot  powder,  U.  244. 
Ballantlne,  Mr.  George,  L  156. 
Balloons,  U.  416,  417. 

Ballow,  Mr.  Thomas,  IL  58.-«onie  ncoenm  ^  L  88  a. 
Baltic,  Johnaon'a  propoaed  voyage  to,  ii.  !<& 
Bankea,  Mr.,  of  Doraetshire,  L  56. 
BankB,Sir  Joaeph,L  279.  280,  280 ».,  448m.;  R.  198^98. 

— Johnson^  motto  fbr  nls  goal,  L  379. 
Baptiam,  ii.  41,  383, 883  n. 
BarbaoM,  Mr.,  iL  21,  21 ».— Letitfa.    fiee  Aikte. 
Bartwr,  macia,  Joonaon'e  n^ro  anrvanty  L  97,  81,  n, 

102, 151, 237  n.,  250,  272,  279,  476  ». ;  U.  198,  4B,  444, 

449. 
Barclay,  kla  «Bhlp  of  Foolea,'  i.  119.— Mr.,  the  yaam 

author,  his  deltooe  of  Johnaon'a  Shakspeare  epiMt 

Kenrick,  L  223,  417  ».    Robert,  of  Ury,  hM^AfilMy 

for  tiie  Qoakevs,*  iL  4l.-Robert,  Eaq  ,  one  af  £. 

Tlirale^  successors,  IL  801,  505. — hia    ehancnr,  iL 

801  n. 
Baretti,  Signer  Ghiaeppe,  L  112, 180,  128,  148,  191,  MS. 

165, 227, 248, 252, 262, 272,  302,  406 ;  a  7, 9, 19, 19  »^  a^ 

61  fi.,  66  n.,  67  ».,  68  a.,  85,  116,  12l,  288, 

aon*e  letters  to,  i.  157,  160, 165.— Us  trial  for 

L  264 ;  ii.  396.— his  *  Tmvels,*  L 

ceivad  eopy-money  in  Italy,  iL  ii6.. 

Mrs.  PiodiVi  manlafh  iL  67 

ria,*U.  121. 
Bark,  Peruvian,  tt.  385, 
Barker,  Dr.  Edmund,  i.  76,  138. 
Barnard,  Rev.  Dr.,  bishop  of  KiUalon.  L  87  m. ;  8. 80; » 

148,  299 — altercation  between  jToluwaft  and,  sa 

Jnestlon,  whether  a  man  can  improve  aft4 
trty-five,  IL  299.— bis  pleasant  vernea 
—provost  of  Eton,  U.  187.— Fkancia,  1 
Sir  Francis,  king*s  Ubrarian,  i.  239,  238  a.'  Jshaaea^ 
letter  of  InatmcUona  to,  on  the  tonaaOcm  nf  dte  kiegs 


UnrVTt  L  534. 
imea.Beiv. 


M^,m^ .«.,.  Joahna,  i. 456 :U.  248. 

BamwaU,  Nieholaa,  Lord  Trimlaatown.  R.  I4S,  141  s^ 

Thomaa,  hia  aon»  aingular  Inaianna  of  filial  oActiM  ^ 

tt.  143  n. 
Baron  Hill,  the  aeai  ofLord  Bnlkdew,  L  488  a. 
Barratler,  John  Philip,  Johnaon^  Lifo  oi;  L  57. «,  A. 
Barrington,  Hon.  Dainea,  U.  298,  365b— ^a-  •r 

Bmigrathm  of  Birds,'  L  8i6^hta « < 

Statutes,'  II.  177. 
Banow,  Dr.  laanc,  bis 

Jeatlng,  ii.  296  a. 
Barrowby,  Dr.,  anecdote  of;  IL  886  a. 
Barry,  Sir  Edvrard,  his  notion  that 

deeth  by  attrition,  U.  61.— Sprangor,  tke  aeiar,  1 19 

a.— James,  Esq.,  the  iwintcr,  tt.  3SB,  846,  841,  SSK  a^ 

865  a.— Johnaon's  iqifnion  vt,  tt.  846,  848,  8tt ; 

letter  to,  U.  838.— Sir  N.,  U.  897. 
Barter,  Mr.,  L  288. 

^Bm  Bleu,'  Mtas  Hannah  Mor8^  poem  olfi.  28^ 
BashfiUnew,  U.  391. 
*  Bastard,'  the,  Savage's  poem  oi;  L  67. 
Bat,  formation  of  the,  U.  191. 
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Baiamu,  Edannd,  of  F—hrnkt  OoUmSi  Ills 
L  38. 

Batb,  Johiuon^k  rhU  to,  IL  6& 

Batlw,  Johnaon'i  opinion  of  medioited,  1. 9B&. 

Bath,  WilliiUD  Pulteney,  Earl  of,  ii.  113. 

Batheaaton  raie,  Horace  Walpole'i  plMUHSt 
otf  1.  515  n. 

Bathunt,  AUen,  flnt  Eari,  I.  375;  tL  183,  317  n.,  37a.— 
Captain,  t.  103.— Dr.  Richard,  1.  78,  75,  96,  103,  107, 
108  n.,  109  n.,  165,  314,  398,  506;  il.  353,  354.— aoiiie 
account  of,  1.  104.— hia  lettem  to  Johmon,  t  104.^ 
doicribed  by  Johnaoa  aa  a  *good  hater,'  i.  104. 

*  Batrachomyomachia,*  flnt  ediaon  ot,  i.  493,  492  «. 

*  Battle  of  ihe  Proga  and  Mice,*  i.  492,  403  n. 

*  Battle  of  the  Pigmiea  and  Craaea,*  ii.  389. 

*  Baud!  Epiatoley  qaoted,  i.  486  n. 

Baxter,  Richard,  qooted,  1.  Si 9.  361 ;  ii.  SSS,  348.— hia 

*  Reaaoaa  of  the  Chrtotian  Rdtgion '  reeonnended  by 
Johnaon,  ii.  S55^Winiain,  hia  ^Anaaeon,*  1.456}  U. 
925,  aS5  n.,  357,  371. 

*  Bayea,*  character  of^  1.  389. 
Bayle,  M.,  hia  Dictionary,  i.  193,  432. 

*  Bear,*  the  epithet,  applied  to  Johnaoo,  L  252, 519. 
Beara,  I.  519. 

Beatniflfe,  Richard,  Eaq.,  Johnaoii*li  letter  to,  U.  513. 

Beaton,  Cardinal,  hia  murder,  i.  343.— eome  aocomit  oil 
i.343n. 

Beattie,  Dr.  Jamea,  i.  85  n.,  377,  378,  879,  380,  399,  900, 
901,  331,  333,  324,  450 ;  U.  3,  79,  394, 408.— hia  letter  to 
Boawell,  i.  280  n — Johnaon*B  letter  to,  11.  237.— hia 

*  Eany  on  Truth,*  U.  363.— hia  '  Hermit,*  U.  333. 
Beaoelerk,  Topham,  Eaq.,  1.  35, 105,  106,  155, 160,  161, 

165, 188, 195,313,216,  238,  311,  316  «.,  358,425,  429  n., 
438,  497,  500, 505, 518, 519, 534$  U.  50,  55, 195,  165, 194, 
811,  227,  227  n.,  231,  232,  245,  251,  264,292,  296,331. 
—hia  altercation  with  Johnaon,  ii.  208.— hia  death,  11. 
226.— hia  character  by  Lord  Oharlemoat,  ii.  226. — 
hia  character  by  Johnaoa,  11.  227,  231.- hia  lettera  to 
Lord  Charlemont,  il.  226.— Lady  Diana,  i.  316,  493 ;  ii. 
226  236  n.,  293.— eome  account  of  her,  U.  316  n.— 
Lady  Sydney,  1.  425w 

Beaumaru  Caatle,  1.  488. 

Beaumont,  Sir  George,  tt.  176  n.,  464  m. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  1.  514. 

*  Beautiea  of  Johnaoa,*  1.  87}  U.  317,  318. 
Beauty.  1.388  ;U.  306. 
Beckcnham,  ii.  391. 

Becket,  Thomaa,  the  bookaeller,  1.  401. 

Beckett,  Sir  John,  11.  52  n. 

Beckford,  Alderman,  ii.  132. 

Bedlbrd,  John,  fourth  Duke  oi;  ii.  398. 

Bedlam,  i.  529-,  ii.  341. 

Beech,  Thomaa,  hia  *  Eugenlo,*  i.  315     aome  aeeomit  of, 

L3l5n. 
Beggara,  1.  163, 168 ;  U.  217,  353. 
'  Beggara*  Opera.*  L  423,  517,  517  n. }  U.  131, 180,292. 
BebaTioor,  Johnaon  a  nice  obaerTer  of,  it  69— how  it 

ahonid  be  taught,  11.  259.    Behmen,  Jacob,  i.  170— 

aome  account  of,  i.  170  n. 
Bell,  Mr.  John,  of  Antermony,  hia  *  Tra^la  in  Ruaala,* 

I.  247. 

Bell,  John,  Eaq.,  of  Hertfordahire,!.  278,  901.— Mr.  John, 
hia  •  Britiah  Poeta,*  IL  294. 

Bellamy,  Mra.  George  Anne,  the  aetreaa,  1. 145.— her  let- 
ter to  Johnaon,  U.  360. 

*  BeUerophon*  of  Euripldea,  quoted,  i.  ll9. 

Belaham,  Mr.,  hie  *  Eany  on  Dramatic  Poetry '  quoted,  I. 

177  n. 
Benedictine  monka,  11.  841. 
Benevolence,  an  ezcuae  Ibr  drinking,  ii.  198.— Jo1iMon*a, 

II.  97,  98.— human,  Ii.  66. 
Benaerade,  M.  de,  *  4  aon  lit,*  tt.  114. 
Benaley,  Mr.,  the  actor,  1.  244. 

Benaon,  Mr.  Auditor,  hia  monument  to  MfltoB,  1.  98ii. 

Bentham,  Dr.,  canon  of  Chriat  church,  iL  36. 

Beniley,  Dr.  Richard,  i.  250,  382,  417,  433;  11.  86, 845.— 
the  only  Engiiah  ▼eraea  written  by  him,  Ii.  25Ql 

Bereager,  Rkaard,  Eaq.,  L  258;  11.  IM,  291.— adme  ac- 
count of.  il.  291  n. 

Bereaford,  Mra.  and  Miaa,  11.  881. 

Berkeley,  Dr.  George,  Biahop  of  Cloyne,  i.  178, 900.— hia 
theory,  11.  117, 117  n.,  251. 

Bernl.  Fraoceaco,  quoted,  11. 288. 

Berwiek,  Duke  of,  hia  *  Memoin,*  U.  187. 

Bethnne,  Rev.  Mr.,  I.  390,  486. 

Betterton,  Mr^  the  actor,  11. 126. 

Betteaworth,  Rev.  Edmnnd.  1.  906. 

BeTanure*  Johiiaon*a  ihvoante,  il.  84. 

BevII,  Rer.  Mr.,  hia  deftace  of  Hamnesd,  the  poet,  11. 
879. 


Bewley,  Mr.,  hia  eKirMvdhury  Tanentkm  fat  JohaMSk 

II.  808, 896  a. 
BeaUey,  Lord,  hia  commimifatton  eoBoenklof  Dr.  Robert 

Vaoaittart,  L  298. 
Bible  ahould  be  read  with  a  commentary.  IL  71.— Joh»' 

aoa'a  death-bed  recommendation  to  read,  IL  586. 

*  Bibliotlieca  Harielana,*  Johnaon^  accomit  oil  L  61. 

*  Bibllotheea  Uteraria,*  L  487, 487  n. 

*  Bibilothdqiie,*  Johaaoa*a  aeheme  for  opening  a,  1. 129. 
Bickeratafi:  Mr.  laaac,  L  256.— eome  account  oC  L  956  «. 
Bicknell,  Mr.,  i.  134. 

Bidder,  WUliam,  the  calcnlatlag  boy,  tt.  34  «. 
Bigamy,  L  894. 

*  Big  man,*  a  Jocular  Iriah  phraae  applied  to  JohiMon,  L 

229,  229  n. 
Bindley,  Jamea,  Eaq.,    L  63,  63  n.,  69ti.  |  U.  174  «., 

181  fi.,83]  n.,  345n. 
Binning.  Chariea,  Lord,  L  296;  ii.  164. 
Biograpner,  dutiea  of  a,  11.  ill,  397. 
*BiograpIiia  Briunnica,*  U.  121,  I2l  a.,  274. 
Biography,  L  288-0,   347.  404}  iL  37,  74,  111,  189   a., 

274,  898.— literary,  of  England,  Johnaoa  recommeodea 

by  George  UI,  to  undertake,  l.  241. 
Bhvh,  Rer.  Dr.  Thomaa,  1.  sa,  61,  74,  410.— JohnaoB*fe 

Greek  epigram  to,  1.  54.— lettera  from  Johnaoa  to.  L 

64, 93,  122.— hia  letter  to  Johnaon  on  reeeMng  nia 

Dictionary,  L  128. 
Birda,  migration  oC  1.  316. 
Birkenhead,  Sir  John,  L  340  a. 
Birmin^am,  U.  40, 135. 
Biron,  Marahal  Doc  de,  U.  16  a. 
Blrlha,  extraordiaary,  L  9. 

*  Biahop,*  a  berernge  ao  called,  L  106. 

Biahopa,  in  the  Honae  of  Lorda,  L  291.  raqnlattea  In,  L 
846 ;  tt.  35.— great  decorum  required  from,  tt.  264, 990, 
386.— the  Seren,  U.  182. 

Blackfrian  Bridge,  L  152. 

Black-letter  hooka,  L  169. 

'Black  Dog,*  U.  223,  223  n.— Men,  cauae  of  their  being 
ao,  L  181. 

Blacklock,  Dr.  Thomaa,  the  blind  poet,  L  148,907, 885} 
tt.  558.— aome  account  oi;  I.  907n.  335  a.— hia  lel^ 
ter  on  a  poaage  in  Johnaon'a  *  Journey,*  U.  540. 

Blackmoie,  Sir  Richard,  i.  268 ;  IL  309^-Joh]Moa*k  Lift 
of,  tt.  201,231,275. 

Blackatone,  Sir  WUllam,  hia  *  Commentariea,*  L  485  a. ; 
U.  188  n. 

Blackwall,  Mr.  Anthony,  1.  29, 29  n. 

Blagden,  Dr.,  afterwania  Sir  Chariea,  tt.  17  a.,  958. 

BlainTlUe,  M.,  hia  *  Travda,*  1.  519. 

Blair,  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh,  i.  156, 179,  383,  348,  463,  468  n., 
464,  475,  475  n.,  476,  499 ;  U.  67,  85,  91.— hia  « Ser- 
mona,*  U.  85,  89,  118,  186,  186,  189  n.,  299.— hia  *  Lec- 
turea,'  U.  121,  121  n.— hia  imitation  of  Johnaon*a  atyle. 
iL  121.- hia  letter  concerning  Pope*a  •  Eaaay  on  Man,* 
tt.  217.— Rev.  Robert,  hli  poem  of  *TheGimve,'  U. 
66. — aome  account  ol^  U.  66  n. 

Blake,  Admiral,  Johnaon*aLife  of^  L  57. 

Blaney,  Elisabeth,  L  12;  tt.  424. 

Blank  verae,  Johnaon'a  dlallke  of;  1. 194  {  IL  940.— ox- 
cellenoe  of  rhyme  over,  IL  270. 

Blaaphemy,  literary  property  in,  L  337. 

Bleeding,  Johnaon*a  objection  to  periodical,  IL  110. 

Blenheim,  i.  428,  482;  U.  38. 

Blind,  notion  that  they  can  dlatingulah  odoura  by  the 
touch,  L  297. 

*  Blockhead,*  Johnaoo*a  application  of  the  word,  L  988 } 

U.  40, 40  a. 
Blue-atocking  Cloba,  origin  of;  IL  297. 
Boarding'echoola,  tt.  219. 
Socage,  Madame  du,  tt.  11, 18, 19  a.— her  *  Coiomblade,' 

U.  402. 
Boerhaave,  Johnaon*a  Lift  of,  1.  54. 
Boece,  Hectcv,  the  hiatorian,  M.  371. 
Boethiua,  *de  Conaolatione  PhUoaophls,*  L58, 171. 
Boileau,  L45,  154  n. ;  IL  192,  250. 
Bollngbroke,  Henry  St.  John,  flrat  Vlaeonnt,  L  115, 141 ; 

11.  273,  398 — Johnaon'a  character  of.  1. 115,  I4l<~hia 

ahare  in  Pope'a  'Eany  on  Man,*  il.  917,  917  a.— 

Frederick,  aecond  Viacount,  U.  260. 
Bolt-court,  U.  162. 

Bonaventura,  the  *aeraphie  doctor,*  1.  228. 
Bones,  uaea  applied  to,  tt.  389. 
Bon-mota,  11.  181. 
Book,  one  always  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  IL  90A.— 

collecting,  tt.  378. — the  only  one  Johnaon  ever  read 

through,  U.  258.9. 
Booka,  i.  311,  896;  U.  986,  956,  846,  978.- praetiee  of 

talking  iSrom,  1.  457— advantagea  of  imall  onea,  U.  199 

—how  to  reiid,  IL  380. 
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BaTillB,  Godftiy,  Baq.,  II.  IBe,13S — Mn,,  I.  MO. 

mffllcud  wtlb  hypocUoDdrUt  L  ?^  n  ^  3SB  n,\  U-'    , 
431  n.--«h1H  tbe   '  IlypochoDdrUC,^  ■  Kri«   of    B»- 
Hfi,!!!  Landan  MafUlliF.  L  Hn.;  «.   331—4''  — 


loM  by  Jol 

ber   of  Uw   Utknry   ( 


<LM  or  Jotaiucin'  durlni:  lbs  Doclor'4  IIEiiUiH, 
n.— bli  lellcr  lo  the  Lurd  or  R»kt,  on  ■  pus 
Jo)iuDii'>'Joiinic;,M.  tea. — Lord  SUnTEll'i cbai 

■lie  llnbrtdH,*  U.  £.— bb  illcmpl  Id  iDUuMlbeiiyinor 
WutmrtoDtll- Ifil  n. — hia  Abort  quuret  wlib  John' 

Scoilud,'  ii'.  3St,  aes  n.— bi>  mpeeuilDni  rrom  Mr. 
Flit,  II.  911, -hli  comroTenr  with  NIh  Sei      '     ' 

249,  SM,  sat,  3ie,  300,  3M,  32t,  ^  4TS,  t'J4. 
477,  4M.  49*,493,<Sa,4SB,  SOS;  U.  7,  «,  B,  12,  Zl,  tl, 
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asi.— ■ni«nuD«>ld,Lli 
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llj,  L  «7  i  ft  23  ■.— I) 

Tid,  Die  Hiihor'i 

1Ull.,33e,238>|.,SS9.- 

•  airAloi- 

«>di>r;ih.'ul1»^0U» 

Mc«iBior,u.a..-D» 

nd'ian,  11, 
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Eliodx'hl 
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Dnlu,  ihB 

sailwrN  dHVhur,  1.  azr 

ouOiiir^ 

iineta,i.33e,  4BSili.  51 

BOfBo- 

rmlMpnfe 

so,  64,  68, 

4,  77,  78.  13 

Bi,  Bs)  90,  ai,  ni 

125,  13:^ 

!«,!«,    in '.49 

.«;  i6j; 

B,'  17*1    lEf, 

183,   116,  118,  189 

1,  218,  220 

254,'  Mo! 

jI  USB.  2BI, 

Ml,'  320;  338,'  SS2 

343,349, 

391    404,  408    422 

430,  431 

S',  4";  ^', 

BOO,  iOl.  (09,  607 

609,  311. 

0,  S29,  WO 

II.  4,31,38,49.  *a,  M,    G8, 

e,    100     >19 

124,    129,  142,    M3 

143,    MB, 

),  iM,  lao. 

i«,  170,  m;  IM 

.._.   .__.   ..t.  311,  il4, 

237^  276 ; 

2«0,  US,  2M,  299,  30S, 

Bi^  S3sl  3721  SaO 

SBI,  312, 

SM   S87   39O.'40i;4OI, 

407,    408,  409,  411, 

3    426,  427,  430,  4S1,  4S),  433,  434, 


r,  pen,  hli '  FInl  Tnilhi,'  1.  MB. 


I.  Ur.  Uagb,  I,  137  n.— bli 


Hprmisr,  ILlB,a> 


D^  iftenn(d>BtriMl%>,l.M, 

,    .         o^nciptta'hArktlTaCiMa.uM 
Bawls,  WOUun,  S^.,  U.  SM. 

BoKlnbi,  U. 

BollDf ,  JolUnm  iiou  IB,  1.  » 

Bi>7ce,BuiiMl, Ibe  pon,  U.  aa 
Bayd,IloB.CIi*rita,LMSii.,3i 

B«)'d'i  tun,  L  313. 


■  Bony.'  Boawell  bo  called  br  JobnuB,  L ' 

Bnilib>l|h,Liuly,l,  am. 

BiuMiaw,  John,  lbs  Rficidt.  tt.  Mi  ■. 


^  Bruaiua.'  J«pbsoa' 
Brildwood,  lir„  bl* 


ipbHa*!  irifCdT  ot  I.  «)■. 


Bhii,  CoiDDgl,  iItOh. 

Brl(hib«liuioiB,  I.  is3  i  i 

Brlialn'  Itiite  biown  of  II 
Brlliib  nKrUuneni,  t3itfn 
'BnililiFoeu,'B<U'iedil 

•  BrIlMi  EHyJal's,^  CbalDcry  L 

BrocklsbT,  Dr.  B 
■nd  Ilbenlii     - 

Brodbnnl.  Hi 

Broolu,  Mr., 

Bioulu',  or  m 


354,  41 


Bnwn,  Tom,  JiAiuon'*  Inl 
dedlcsm  bli  BpelMic-book 


— Ituc  Hftwklpa,  Kaq-,  1-  ST*.  61*1  H,  ^  ^^  ~ 
paem  'Ds  Aslmi  llnisonidlUU^' L  IH.-*^'^ 


Brjdom,  CKpi'ilnPrnirici,  bli  'Tour  ikrMft  •"*  ' 

—  — hli  ■atl.inoakiO  mw*.  11.  *i     __.  .  ^ 

n,  DiTld  BiBwwI  EniUaa,  •WiMk  Ewl  ct  ^ 


'Bofb,'  ntarlT  •yDoarmsia  wlib  ' "tandj." )- Wfc 
BucWngliun,Diitoo(;>iH'H*«n»l,'an^»* 
"     ■  ■[!•,  (hne,  I.  aie^^DliiiMB^  H.  ill.  las 
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Boonapvla,  Nftpotoen,  L  990  «.,  4M  «.  s  IL  47  «. 
BuzfBHMlelMt,  JohnHmy  at  AMnlMai  i.  361. 
BnrsDyne,  General,  ■orronder  of  hit  army  at  Saratoga,  U. 

195.— Lady  Francoi.  ber  aaying,  U.  1W7  n. 
Burke,  Right  Hon.  Edmrnid,  anecdotea  of;  and  ranarks 
upon,  1.  31, 149, 173, 186  n.,  S02,  209,  212,  230,  264,  276^ 
286  ».,  295,  309  n.,  315,  820,  321,  324  n.,  330,  330  m., 
331,  331  n.,  346,  347  n.,  358,  392,  415,  483,  520,  590 n. ; 
tt.  S3  It.,  38,  66,  66  n.,  71, 80,  81, 104. 118,  I45n.,  151  n., 
156,  165  n.,  180,  205,  206,  811,  222,  233,  240,  251,  284, 
274  n.,  277  n.,  285,  287,  300,  329,  347  n.,  358,  367,  379, 
388,  396.  436.  436  n.—liii  pleaaant  obaerration  on 
Johnion'a  ladwa,  1.  9i  n..— bla  counsel  to  a  crave  gen- 
tleman to  *  live  pleaaant,*  t.  149.— liia  *  Vindication  of 
Nataral  Society,*  L  206  n.— liia  *  Enay  on  the  Sub- 
lime and  BeauUftil,*  i.  281.— hia  <  Letter  to  the  SheriA 
of  Briatol,*  iL  126.— Johnaon*a  exclamation  on  aeeing 
hla  houte  at  Beaconafleld,  ii.  175, 175  n. — ^his  claaiicai 
pan  on  Wilkca,  it.  1 81  .—his  liYely  conceit  on  a  line  of 
Horace,  ii.  181. — ^hia  convenation  descrilMd  by  John- 
son, ii.  249,  255,  326,  377.— his  playftd  sally  on  Dean 
Marlay,  ii.  283l— his  oratory  characterized  by  Wilkes, 
ii.  281— his  onlfbrm  respect  for  Johnson,  iL  39&— his 
pun  on  Dr.  Brocklesby's  name,  iL  405  n.— his  strikingly 
characteristic  wilL  iL  435  n.— Richard,  Esq.,  Edmund's 
Iwother,  iL  56a— Richard,  Esq.,  Edmund's  son,  IL  309, 
347,  347  n.,  421.— some  account  of}  iL  309  n. 
Burial  service,  ii.  343. 
Burlamaqni,  ii.  SO. 

Burmaa,  Peter,  JohnaonVi  Lifb  ot,  1. 61. 
Bumaby,  Mr.  sdward,  L  2ie  n. 
Burnet,  Bishop,  his  '  Own  Times,*  {.  305,  421 ;  U.  129— 

Jamoki.  280 n..  358.  See  Monboddo. 
Bumey,  Dr.  Charles,  i.  25  n.,  79  n.,  80  n.,  115  n.,  123, 140, 
141,  180,  198  ».,  213  n.,  214  n.,345{  iL  21, 114,155, 198, 
200,  204  Ik,  229,  250  n.,  258  n.,  263,  265  n.,  293, 308. 
353. — ^his  account  of  the  flrst  representation  of  *  Irene,' 
L  79  ii«-~4Ua  comparison  of  the  style  of  Addison  and 
Johnaon,  1.  92  n.— his  *  Biatory  of  Music,'  L  345}  U. 
900.-^oluiaon's  praise  of  his  *  Travels,'  ii.  333.— his 
letcera  to  Johnson,  U.  356, 4i8.— Johnson's  letters  to,  i. 
123, 140,  223  {  ii.  356,  418.— Dr.  Charlea,  the  younger, 
iL  430. — Mrs.,  L  219  n.— Miss  Frances,  now  Madune 
D'Arblay,  U.  220,  230, 235  n.,  348,  353  n.,  377. 
Burrowes,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  *  Essay  on  the  style  of  Johnson,' 

I.  89  n. J  U.  454. 
Barton,  Robert,  his  *  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  1.  20, 
160 }  il.  85.— hla  great  direcUoii  agalnat  mdancholy,  iL 
90. 
<  BnrlonVi  Books,'  list  of,  U.  366. 
Bust  of  Johnson,  NoUeken'k,  IL  135, 140. 
Batcher,  the  trade  of^  i.  406. 

Bute.  John,  third  Earl  of,  i.  161, 162,  283, 582:  a  47,  77. 
— Johaaon*b  letter  tO|  respecting  his  pensloii,  i.  163, 
104. 
Bntler*  Dr.  Joaaph,  Bishop  of  Durham,  hla  *  Analogy,' 

L  396.— flamael,  L  314, 340,  840  m.,  307 )  U.  386. 
Butter,  Aberdeen,  duel  fiiaght  ibr  the  honour  oC,  i.  448 

ii.-^Dr.  William,  iL  48  n.,  47, 116, 117, 117  n.,  298. 
Bmit«Q«  Jedediah,  the  extraordinary  calculator,  iL  83  n. 
Byng ,  Adm.,  Johnaon^  defence  of*  i.  134.— his  epitaph,  L 
I84.»the  assertion  of  hia  being  a  political  martyr  oik 
founded,  i.  184  n. 
Byron,  Lord,  Moore'a  Lift  of;  quoted,  1.  510;  IL  60  n — 
nia  wayirarJ  attack  on  Loid  CarUale^a  poems,  U.  290  n. 

C. 

Cabbages,  U.  40. 

Cadcgao,  Dr.  William,  on  the  Ooot,  1.  381. 

•  Calamitiei  of  Anthora,'  Dl«aeli'a,  1.  44  n. 
Calculators,  extraordinary,  possess  little  other  intellect- 
ual power,  IL  38. 

« Caliban  of  Uieralnrai*  epithet  applied  toJohnaoa,  L 

171, 216. 
CaUgula,  his  exclamation,  Ii.  106, 166  n, 
CallimadinB,  merits  oi;  IL  243. 

*  Called,'  phenomenon  of  hearing  oneaeli;  U.  898. 
Cambrtdge,  Richard  Owen,  Esq.,  L  84  n.,  825,  596 1  U. 

158,   886,   887  n.— «Blvet«lty,   L  288}   U.    187^Dr. 
BbarpeflB  piocaresqve  aeooimi  of  Johnson^  visit  to,  L 
816. 
Gmden,  Chnrfaa  FMtt,  flrsi  Barl,  L  474  ».,  MO  ». }  ii. 

Gnaden^  <  Bcnaiaa,'  B.  174, 848. 

Canoeroa,  Dr.  ArehOwid,  rigour  exercised  la  his  case,  1. 
£6.— Captain.  I.  284  n. 

Camerans,  ftmlly  of  the,  1.  426. 

Campbell,  Hon.  Archibald,  L  806.— his  <  Doctrines  of  a 
Middle  Bute,'  i.  449 }  il.  71,  889.-«ome  account  of,  L 
440.— Rev.  Dr.  Thomaa,  L  137,  616, 517,  fiSl  .—his  *  Fhi- 
loBophlcal  Survey  of  Ireland,'  L  187;  ii.  92.— •  sketch 


of;  t  S16  ii.-Rev.  Dr.  John,  L  156,  180,  S4S,-  810  n. 

806,  505,  iL  149,  l49  n.— his  •Political  Survey,'  L 
436;  U.  37 — some  aceomtof,  L  179».,270  n.— Rev. 
John,  minister  of  Klppen,  L  236  n.— Mungo,  who  shot 
Lord  BgUntouae,  L  252  n.,  IL  127.— some  aocooat  of; 
IL  127  «. 

<  Candida,'  of  Voltaire,  i.  148, 148  )  U.  196. 

Candour,  Johnson's,  ii.  356. 

Canning,  Right  Hon.  George,  on  the  advantage  of  a 
public  education,  ii.  63  n. 

'  Canons  of  Criticism,'  Edwards's,  L  114  n. 

Cant,  the  mind  to  be  cleared  of,  ii.  151. 

Canus,  Melchior,  a  Spanish  dominican,  IL  11. 

Capel,  Edward,  prefhce  to  his  Shakspeare,  iL  84& 

Cardan,  Dr.  Jerom,  his  mode  of  oompoaing  his  mind,  U. 
122  n. 

Card-playing,  L  256, 466 ;  Ii.  67  n.,  67.— recommended  by 
Dr.  BaUlle,  i.  466  n. 

Cardroas,  Lord,  afterwards  Earl  of  Buchan,  1.893, 898  A 

Careless,  Mrs.,  Johnson's  first  love,  iL  43, 814 

•Careless  Husband,'  Cibber's,  I.  616. 

Carelessness,  iL  24a 

Carleton,  Captain,  his  amoaing  *  Memoirs,'  ii.  404,  404  n. 

Carlisle,  Frederick,  fiflh  Earl  of;  iL  299 Johnson's  fhr 

vourable  opinion  of  hia  •  Father's  Revenge,'  ii.  361, 
361  n.— Lewd  Byron's  wayward  attack  on  hk  poema, 
U.  299  n. 

Carmicbael,  Miss.  11.  142,  199  n. 

Carre,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  '  Sermons,'  1.  328. 

Carstsres' '  State  Papers,'  L  399  n. 

Carte,  Thomas,  his  •  Lifb  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,'  I,  426. 

Carter,  Mr.,  L  605,  513.— Mrs.  EUubeth,  L  46n.,68, 
64,  61  fi.,  69  n.,  S2,  234  n. ;  ii.  118,  293,  377,  399.— e 
contributor  to  the  •  Rambler,'  1.  82. — Jcriinson's  letter 
to,  i.  130. — her  character  of  Johnson,  ii.  431  n. 

Carteret,  John,  Lord,  afterwards  Earl  Granville,  L  lff7n. 

Carthage,  ii.  336. 

Carthusians,  order  of,  ii.  33. 

Cascades,  i.  492. 

Cast  of  Johnson,  NoUekens*,  ii.  136, 139. 

Castes  of  men,  ii.  290. 

Castiglione,  *  II  Cortoggiano'  oi;  the  best  book  on  good- 
breeding,  L  418. 

Catcot,  George,  the  pewterer  of  Bristol,  IL  67. 

Cathcart,  Charlea,  ninth  Earl,  IL  192. 

*  Catholicon,'  iL  16, 16  n. 

*  Cato,'  Adtuson's,  IL  166,  399.— leamt  Greek  at  an  ad- 

vanced age,  ii.  386. 
Cater,  Mr.  John,  ii.  6,  866,  871,  391. 
Cave,  Mr.  Edwaira,  character  and  anecdotea  of;  L  88,  48, 

60,  61,  66  n.,   84,  86,  110,  180,  532,  287  n.,  2»4,  886 ;  Ii. 

437.-.John8on's  letters  to,  L  32,  40, 46. 46,  47,  52, 63,  68. 

—Latin  verses  addressed  to  him  by  Johnson,  1. 43, 48  ». 

—his  letter  to  Richardson  respecting  the  •  Rambler,'  I. 

84^— his  Lift  by  Johnson,  L  llO ;  U.  478  ». 
Cawdor  Castle,  i.  861,  361  n. ;  U.  664. 
CedL  Colonel,  L  296  n. 

*  CecUla,'  Mtoa  Burney'k,  U.  848. 
Cervantea,  11.  268. 

Certainties,  small,  the  bane  of  men  of  talents,  i.  500. 

Chadworth,  Lord,  il.  600. 

Chalmers,  George,  Eaq.,  L  60  n.— Alexander,  Esq.,  editor 
of  the  *  British  Essayists,'  1.  82  n.,  85  n.,  87  n.,  91  «., 
269  n.,  304  n.,  91.— his  *  Lessons  in  Biography,'  IL  610. 

Chamberlaine,  Mrs.,  L  610  n. 

Chamberlayne,  Rev.  Mr.,  IL  388. 

Chambers,  Ephraim,  hia  Proposal  ftr  hia  Dictionary,  i. 
90.-^ohnson's  style  fbnnded  partly  upon  that  of;  1.  90, 
90  n.— Robert,  afterwarda  Sir  Robert,  L  118,  23i4, 82l, 
822, 326,  358,  474,  476,  477 ;  U.  188  n.,  281.— some  ao- 
count  of,  L  118  n.— Johnson'to  character  of;  U.  881. — 
Johnson's  letter  to,  i.  118.— Mis.  and  Miss,  1.  476  n.— 
Sir  William,  his  « Chinese  Architecture.'  U.  884,  834  «. 
— *  Heroic  Epistle*  to,  quoted.  L  387;  ii.  161  n.,  382  n. 
—Catharine,  Johnson's  mald-eervant,  L  146  n.,  147« 
148,248. 

Chamler,  Avthony,  Esq.,  I  818, 868 ;  IL  8l  n.,  86, 188, 
163. 

*  Champion,'  a  periodical  paper,  L  68. 
Chanceilon,  how  chosen,  L  886. 

Chapone,  Hester,  Ibrmerly  Mtas  Mulso,  a  rantribntor  to 
the  •  Rambler,'  I.  81 ;  il.  481.— account  of  her  meeting 
Johnson.  L  101.— JohnsonVi  letter  to,  11.  861. 

Cluurade,  Johnson's,  on  Dr.  Barnard,  it.  386. 

Character,  Influence  of,  11. 193. 

Characters,  first  instance  of  delineation  of,  H.  853. — 
how  historians  should  draw,  ii.  2i  8.— showing  only  the 
bright  side  of,  ii.  274.— extraordinary,  generally  exag- 
gerated, iL  38. 

Charing  Cross,  i.  616. 

Charity,  Christian,  il.  379.— Judicious  distribution  of,  L 
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L»T,4W)  11.  S14,  SU  »., 


OkarlMBoaft»  Jmbmh  fk«t Enl  «i;  i.8ta»aM)  U.  184  n., 


€awflai  L,  1.  20e^  4tt,  OtS^IL,  i.  516,  OS;  U.  MO.— 
Edward,  Prince,  L  386,  S67, 887  n.  See  Prsunder.— 
V.  cetobnuloB  vf  him  flmenl  obaegqiei  darlaf  kto  Uib* 
ttme,  U.  151 — ^XIL,  of  Bwedeo,  I.  66  {  U.  156. 

CiMrltoB,  Dr.,  IL  658. 

GhuiiM,  beliaf  ip,  i.  ST8,  ST8  tu 

ChMtity,  L  246,  601  j  U.  S18  n. 

ChAthun,  WUliam,  flnt  E«l  of;  L  60,  286^  9l(k  506)  IL 
195,  366,  886  n. 

Chatiwordi,  L  476,  479  «. ;  It  184,  416. 

Ohftttartoo,  TkooBM,  hia  poiBa,  IL  67, 66, 611, 811  n. 

Chedwortli,  Lord,  U.  500. 

Cliomlatnr,  Johsaon^s  tondnaai  fer,  U  615^  345  ».,  85& 

Choater,  i.  483. 

CiMataiilald,  Philip  Bonner  Stanhope,  fborth  Earl  ot,  I 
18,  60,  73,  79  n.,  88  n.,  110-3.  113  n.,  114,  115,  804,  340 
«I.,356m.,  86511.,  513}  IL  68,  91.  105.  194,  310, 885,  337, 
385, 605,  829,  408.— 4iis  allfgeo  neglect  of  Johnaon,  t. 
111.— hla  papen  In  the  *  World,'  recoramendlnc  itAa- 
aon^  Dictionary,  I.  lll.-^ohnaon*fe  celebrated  letter 
to,  L  113.— hie  *Letteri  to  his  Bon*  characterised  by 
Johnaon,  L  115,  512,  516,  519;  il.  68. 

Cheyne,  Dr.  George,  hie  *  RngUah  Malady,'  i.  38 )— hla  ad- 
mirable rule  of  conduct,  ii.  37.— 4i»  *Trmtlae  on 
Health,*  IL  58. 

Cheynei,  Francis,  Johnaon'a  lift  of,  L  886 

Children,  treatment  and  education  of,  i.  14, 16,  88, 203, 
865,  854,  898 ;  IL  31,  58,  100  n.,  309,  340,  368. 

China,  wall  of;  II.  158. 

Chlneae  tamniage,  H.  18a 

*  Choice  of  difflcuUiea,'  L  871,  871  n. 
Cholai,  Abbe  de,  Ii.  186, 186  n. 

*  Choleric  Man,'  Cumberiand'a,  L  806  n. 
Cholmondeley,  Geoqe  Jamea,  Esq.,  U.  4l0i— «oaM  •&• 

eount  ofl  U.  410  n.— BIra.,  I.  407}  IL  156,  187,  336,  358. 
Chriatian,  Rer.  Mr.,  L  340. 

*  Chriatian  Hero,'  Bteele'a,  II.  38. 

Ohriatian  charity,  11.  878.— morality,  U.  888.— rdlglott, 

eridencea  of;  L  180, 194, 199,  303}  U.  398.— ^iaturbed 

In  hia  fliith,  II.  348. 
Chriatlanlty,  the  higheat  peHhcdon  of  humanity,  I.  336. 

—the  atonement  the  great  article  of;  L  351  n. ;  Ii.  137, 

309,443. 
Chriatiana,  the  dllftrencea  among,  U.  127. 
Chrlat's  aatlafhction,  1.  851. 
Church,  the  aatlaftction  of  meeting  at,  U.  391. 
Chorch  of  England,  ecclealaatical  diaclpUne  of;  tt.  378, 

878  n. — ^patronage,  I.  532.>-property,  conJIaeated,  ii. 

882  fi.— ardiitectnre,  11.  35. 
Chachm,  Cbarlea,  the  poet,  L  47, 193  n.,  3l4,  322  •,  U. 

143. 398.— his  satire  on  Johnaon,  L  138,  183.— John- 
eon's  opinion  of  hie  poetry,  L  190. 
Chnrton,  Rev.  Ralph,  1.  830;  It.  844,  387,  387  n.,  483. 
Clbber,  CoUey,  I.  58, 70  n.,  llO,  181, 322  n.,  261, 307  n., 

434  ».,  445,  509  n.,  516  :U.  62,  75,  125, 135  n.,  157.— 

hIa*  Apology,*  tt.  75.— Theophllua,  hie  'LWes  of  the 

Poets,'^  L  75,  75  n. ;  U.  60  n.,  95  n.,  569.— Mn.,  L  361, 

864. 
Cicero,  his  defbnce  of  the  stody  of  the  law.  L  845  n.— 

his  character  of  Apploa  applied  by  Bfr.  Burke  to  John- 
aon, II.  435  n. 
Clana,  order  of  the  Bcottlsh.  L  473. 
Clare,  Robert  Nugent,  Lora,  1. 187, 878.— aome  aocoant 

of,  I.  378  n. ;  U.  176. 
Clarendon,  Eaward  Hyde,  Earl  of,  i.  357  {  Ii.  194.— hia 

*  History,'  L  127  n.— his  style,  il.  158.— Manoaeripu,  U. 

88,  88  n. 
Claret,  characterised  by  Johnson,  IL  186, 307,  385. 
Clarissa   Harlowe,'   1.  95 ;   11.    65  ».,   352.— Johnaon 

recommenda  an  *  Index  tterum'  to,  L  95 — prefiice 

to,  written  by  Dr.  Warburton,  L  110  n. 
Clark,  Alderman  Richard,  U.  188  n.,  366.— Johnaon's 

letter  to,  U.  366. — ^Hr.,  his  pamphlet  on  Oasian,  Ii.  368. 
Clarke,  Dr.  BamueL  1. 180,  367,  422.— hia  *  Eridencea' 

recommended  by  Johnaon,  L  180 — hhi  'Bermona,'  il. 

151.— Johnaonli  death-bed  recommendation  of,  II.  443, 

447,  447  n. 
Clenard,  Nicholas,  his  Greek  gremmar,  11.  848.— aome 

account  of,  U.  349  n. 

*  Cleone,*  Dodaley's  tragedy  of;  I.  145. 

*  Cleonice,'  Hoole's  play  oA  L  485. 

Clernr,  IL  391,  298  n.,  361 ;  U.  104,  174,  390.— theh- 
preaching  not  sulBciently  pWn,  L  170.  204.— «ot  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  their  pariahioners,  L  172. — 
English,  t.  361,  408.— Scottish,  i.  381,  352,  408.— Irish. 
L  178.— lax  Jollity  oi;  offknaiTe,  11.  284.-.4reas  ol, 
should  be  in  character,  il.  284. 


) 


Clergynan.  Addiaon^  petaait  oL  ■. 

model  of;  IL  384.— hb  eKcelleoi 

338. 
Clerk,  Sir  Philip  J«nali«B,  iL  866. 
Climate,  L  636. 
cure,  Robert,  first  Lond,  tt.  186,  las, 

IL  841,  858. 
Clothes,  fine,  U.  46. 
Chib,  Ifj-iaoe,  formed  by  JoidMOB,  L  75, 186 :  ■.  3BL 

874..~Lllcrary,  fbonded  by  Sir  Joalum  Bmolda,  L  Stt, 

533}  U.  880,  332,  373.    See  Laerary   Ctili      Rust'i- 

head,  L  4in.>XteeeB'e  Arms,  tt.  36S^ia  Old  auatt,  h. 

884,  974.— Easottead,  tt.  865w— fianu 

Johnson"*  notions  of  the  dinl^  «£,  tt. 

Uonofa.IL  365. 
*Clnboble^  man,  U.  365. 
CoThmakirs'  Hall,  U.  381. 
Coarse  raUlery,  Johnaoo'a  powun  ot,  IL  2Sl. 
Cobb,  Mn.,  L  11  n.,  348,  358, 377,  478  m.  ;  tt.  1^  4fl^  Stt 

— eome  aoooont  o^  iL  888  n. 
Cock-lane  ghost,  iL  159. 
Cocker's  Arithmetic,  L  868  «. 
Coin  of  the  realm,  exportadeo  9t,  IL  886. 
Coke,  Lord,  I.  385  -,  iL  400. 
Col,  Island  of,  1.  431,  438,  434, 436, 488  lu  ;  tt.  flSO^  8B^ 

the  lahnd  of,  1. 853.  437,  438,  4S8,  438  «^  480}  ii.  56BL 
Colbome,  the  calcoiating  boy,  tt.  38  is. 
Colchester,  i.  307. 
Colebrooke.  Sir  George.  I.  3^ 
Coliaaum,  Johnsont  nund  oempared  to  tba,  L  866. 
Collier,  Jeremy,  U.  882  n.— Dr.  of  tiM  CooHaa,  tt.  58, 

188. 
Collins,  WUliam,  the  poet,  L  54  «.,  106,  iisi,  ISI,  186;  tt.  4. 
Colman,  George,  Esq.,  L  84, 356, 507}  tt.  68  •.,  86,  i8iL 

345,  348.— his  «Odes  to  Obscurity  and  OMMsa,'  L  514 

—his  imiutlon  of  Johnaon^  style,  tt. 

Esq.,  Jan.,  his  *  Random  RecoidB'  mylod,  tt.  esi 
Colquhovn,  BIr  Jamea,  L  451.— Lady  Heiea,  L 


Colson,  Rev.  John,  L 

88,  88  n.,  482,  488  n.    See  Conlaon. 
Cdrille,  Lady  Dowafsr,  1.  460^4eO]».- 

Lord,  L  460  n.— Lady,  L  480ii.,  466. 
Combeimeie,  L  481,  481  n. 
Commandment,  the  alnth, 

on,  L  68. 
Commentariea  on  the  Rlble,  U.  71. 
Commerce,  L  583. 
Conunon  myer.  Book  of,  0.  865. 
Commons,  House  o^  U.  396.    See  PaittaflMBt. 
Communion  of  Saints,  U.  384, 384  n. 
Community  of  goods,  doctrine  of;  I.  318. 


u,i.mym%^ 


r,l 


H.  841, 841  a. 


Company,  ii.  891.— cause  of  Johimm^  ftmAsem  ftr,L 
Compassion,  Johnson's,  IL  381. 
Compliments,  tt.  4, 116, 189, 197,  836, 
Complaints,  ii.  353, 360, 338,  399. 
Composition,  Ii.  838, 346.— happy  mm 

JohnsonSi  adrice  respecting,  I.  348.  ittis  i 

pamen  of;  L  343,  856,  518}  tt.  71  n. 

*  Compositor,*  the,  tt.  SM. 
Compton,  Rer.  James,  a  Denedtethie 

—his  conversion  to  protestantism  by  ttm  i  ioih 

U.  841.— Johnson'e  Idnd  eondoct  towards  him,  tt.  8tt. 

Condamine's  account  of  the  saTage  gbi,  L  8S8. 

Condescension,  IL  843. 

Conduct,  gradations  in,  tt.  184. 

ConAssloo,  i.  367}  U.  48. 

*  Conltarions,'  Roossean'a,  L  886, 888  n. 
Confinement,  U.  159. 

( Conge  d'ftlire* tt.  895. 

Confrere,  WUtlam,  the  poet,  L  888,  808,  S68  n^  8B8s  ft. 

i87.-^ohnson'B  LIfb  of;  tt.  Sie.-«eT.  Cteta,  leb- 

son's  Bchool-fUlow,  L  16 }  U.  42,  46L 
Conjugal  hifldellty,  U.  318,  818  n. 

*  Connoisseur,'  the,  1.  190. 
Conscience,  scruples  of;  II.  866. 
Const.  Francis.  Esq.  IL.  54  n. 
Constitution,  the  British,  tt.  35. 
ConstructlTe  treason,  tt.  290. 
Contentment,  i.  559 ;  U.  149. 

Contradiction,  fl.  309v-^ohnaoa^  apMt  of,  tt.  8ii  SV,  12, 

111,387, 287  n. 
CouTents,  i.  158,  237,  342;  U.  33. 
Conrersation,  L  135, 535}  tt.  36, 47,  70, 151, 163, 83^  8M, 

365,  373, 139, 136, 189, 179. 389.- the  happfart  kind  of; 

L  534.— and  talk,  distinction  between,  tt.  a6r    ~     ' 

Bacon's  precept  nir,  IL  855.— qoesi  lunliig,  not  the  i 

er  mode  of,  ii.  47, 158.— Johnaon'b  great 

166, 179,  809,  287,  827  n.,  854,  tfS,  861, 

301   888. 
Conversions,  i.  367}  IL  144,  I7i. 
Convicts,  H.  891. 
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C««?oe«tioo  of  Um  elorgjr,  L  906. 

Coowsy,  Lady,  i.  2t7  n. 

Cooway  CmiIo,  L  487,  490. 

Cook,  eapuln  Jamei,  the  circamiMTlgBtor,  tt.  Sl.^hia 
«  Voyages  to  the  South  Seas,*  li.  390. 

Cooke,  Thomas,  the  tMaslator  ofHesiod,  i.  388.— his  ex- 
traordinary npeech  on  presentioff  Foots  to  a  dah,  1. 832. 

Cookery,  i.  390  n.— Johnson's  opinion  of  French,  i.  303. 
— his  alTected  discernment  in  the  art  of,  i.  I4i  n<-^MM>ks 
of;  should  be  written  on  philosophical  principles,  11. 
]6R.~«l8si*s,  written  by  Dr.  Hill,  ii.  167. 

Cooper,  John  Gilbert,  author  of  the  *Liib  of  Boer»tes,*  I. 
171 }  il.  109,  343L— M>me  aoeoont  oC  1. 171  n. 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  i.  363. 

Copy-money,  in  Italy,  iL  116. 

Copy-right,  i.  197,  345.     5ee  literaiy  Property. 

Corbett,  Mn  Andrew,  i.  20. 

Corelli,  the  singer,  i.  317. 

Corint,  Tom,  i.  292. 

*  Corint,  Junior,'  Pntenon*s,  1.  S92. 

Cork  and  Orrery,  Hamilton,  sixth  Earl  o£  I.  172}  U. 
I3&— Edmund,  seventh  Earl  of,  ii.  280.— Countess  ot, 
ii.  230,  297.— some  accoont  of,  ii.  331  n. 

Com  laws,  i.  173. 

ComeUle,  Pierre,  I.  232,  431 ;  ii.  347. 

Cornish  flsherman,  li.  285. 

Corpulency,  it.  344. 

Coralcn,  i.  228,  233,  244,  249,  253  n.,  254,  857,  498  it. 

'Corteoisno*  of  Castiglione,  the  beat  book  on  good- 
breeding,  i.  41 S. 

Cottages  in  Skie  described,  1.  4i0. 

Cntterel,  Admiral,  i.  103  n.—Miss,  1.  103,  161, 165,  445  n. 

Cotton,  Sir  Lynch  Salusbury,  1.  441.— 43lr  Robert  Salos- 
bory,  L  481  n.,  484  n. ;  li.  246 ^Hrs.,  i.  485  n. 

Coulson,  Rer.  John,  i.  492,  493  n. ;  ii.  4,  4  n. 

•Council  of  Trent,'  History  of,  i.  40,  51,  51  n, 

•Counsellor  Vsn,*  a  sharp-pointed  rock  on  the  Wye, 
•9ihf  so  railed,  i.  296  n. 

Counting,  the  good  of,  ii.  339. 

Country  amuiiements,  ii.  255.— gentlemen,  I.  357,  359, 
976  N. ;  ii.  343,  325— life,  i.  447;  ii.  123,  158,  153,  153 
91.,  173,  194,  255,  629. 

Courage,  i.  303-,  ii.  158,  1 85,  818  n.— Johnson's,  I.  500k 

Court,  atteiMlsnts  on  a,  described,  I.  142.— of  Session  In 
BcAilsnd,  i.  4B5,  496  n. 

Courting  the  acquaintance  of  the  great,  I.  50,  50  n.,  287. 

Courtenay,  John,  Esq.,  IL  392.— his  *  Poetical  Review ' 
quoted,  i.  21,  78  n.,  91,  134,  149,  472,  527  n.— his  de- 
Bcriptioo  of  the  style  and  economy  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's table,  1.  78.— his  *■  Poetical  Review  of  Johnson's 
literary  and  moral  Character,*  IL  518.— biographical 
notice  of,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  li.  518. 

Courts  of  Germany,  manners  beet  learnt  at,  1.  417^— 
martial,  ii.  246. 

Coverley,  Sir  Roger  De,  1.  528. 

Cow,  Boaweira  skill  in  imitating  the  lowing  of,  L  4B& 

Cowardice,  ii.  182,  398. 

Cowdray,  the  seat  ot  the  Lords  Montague,  popular  su- 
perstition respecting,  tt.  322. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  the  poet,  1.  107  n.,  440  n.,  445;  li. 
50,  143 Johnson*s  Lifb  of,  ii.  368. 

Cowper,  William,  his  translation  of  Homer,  11. 185  n.' 

Coxcombs,  i.  172  •,  ii  266. 

Cox,  iL  396. 

Coxeter,  Thomas,  Esq.,  L  222}  ii.  118.— «ome  account 
of,  I.  222  n. 

Crabbe,  Rev.  George,  his  *  Village,*  li.  829.— eome  ac- 
count of,  ii.  329  n. — Johnson*s  cotnmendation  of  the 
•  ViilsgD,'  ii.  51 1. 

Cradock,  Joseph,  Eso.,  his  anecdotes  of  Johnson,  11.  S3, 
68,  163,  562.— sundry  inaccuracies  in  his  *MemolTS* 
pointed  out,  U  468,  434  n. 
tfraftsmaii,*  the,  L  I55  n. 

Craig,  Mr.,  the  architect,  i.  943 ;  11.  196. 

Craahaw,  Richard,  his  '  Bpigrammato  Boera,*  IL  174  n. 

Cr«Ten,  Lady,  a  56,  231,  233. 

•  Creation,'  Blackmore's,  L  288. 

Credulity,  I.  438;  iL  193 Johnaon'a,  IL  184. 

Creeds,  L  3^1. 

Crichton,  Robert,  Lord  Sanquhar,  L  356  n. 
Critical  Review,  I.  18'^  213,  241 ;  H.  60,  65,  ISO. 
Criticfaim,  L  4l7;  ii.  304,  230.— examples  of  true,  L  861. 
Croft,  Rev.  Herbert,  ii.  236  n.— his  *  Life  of  Young,'  IL 

S77 — his  style  deMribed  by  Burke,  ii.  277.— his  *  Love 

and  Madness,'  li.  3S4.~Johrisou*s  opinion  of  his  *  Family 

Discourses,'  ii.  346.— hb  singular  advice  to  a  pupil,  IL 

380. 
Croker,  Rev.  Temple  Henry,  translator  of  Arieato,  1. 

165  n — Alley,  li.  153, 152  n — Colonel,  of  BaUlnagard, 

IS.  158  n. 
Cromwell,  Johnann**  design  of  wrltluf  the  Lllb  vt,  U. 

985.— Nuble*a  *  Memoln^  oi;  IL  356  n. 
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•Cross  rsadinf^*  Caleb  WbltolbOTd^  Avnrting,  tt.  898. 
Crouch,  Mn.,  il.  849  n. 

Crousaa's  '  Examen  *  of  Fnpe%  Basay  on  Man,  1. 53,  68. 
Crown,  power  of  the,  L  390^— Influenoeoi;  In  parliament, 

•  Crudities,*  CorUt's,  L  393  n. 

Cruikshanks,  Mr.,  the  auxgeon,  il.  3«T.    Jciu»wi«>  lettm 

to,  ii.  357,  42a 
Cuchillen*s  well,  I.  409. 
Cucumbers,  L  423 }  II.  849. 

•  Cui-bono'  man,  ii.  298. 
Cuillen.  the,  I.  402,  402  n. 

Cullen,  Dr.  William,  IL  119, 187, 869. 

Culloden,  battle  oi;  L  529  n. 

Cumberland,  William,  dnke  oC  1.  989,  919  «. }  IL  489.— 
Richard,  Esq.,  L  88  n.,  883.— Ills  •Choleric  Man,'  L 
303  n.— character  of  Sir  PretAil  Plagiary  Intended  Ibr 
him,  1.  303  n.— his '  Odes,*  ii.  65.— his  mode  of  study, 
U.  868.— his  •  Walloons,*  tt.  818,  818  n.— hta  oonvena- 
tion  described,  ii.  429.— anecdotes  of  Johnson  by,  U. 
429  n.,  497.— his  Lines  descriptive  of  Johnson^  ^arao* 
ter,  U.500. 

Cumming,  Thomaa,  the  quaker,  I.  354,  89B|  400,  824  n. } 
iL  343.— eome  acxoont  oi;  i.  400  n. 

Cuninghame,  Sir  John,  L  405. 

Cunning,  i.  394. 

Cuper's  Gsrdens,  I.  425,  435  n. 

Curates,  salaries  of,  IL  104. 

•  Curiosities  of  Literature,*  Mr.  DloradlV,  tt.  371  n. 
Curiosity,  1.  32. 

Curran,  John  PhUpot,  L  5l0  n. 

Currants,  ii.  340.  • 

Oust,  Francis  Cockayne,  1. 68  n. 

Cutts,  Lady  Atterbury's  ftmeral  sermon  on,  IL  144. 

•Cyder,*  PhiUps*s,  1.  347. 

•  Cypress  Grove,'  Drummond  of  Hawthomden^  L  884, 
Cyrus,  the  resignation  of,  U.  305. 

D. 

Dacier,  Madame,  her  Homer,  IL  185  n. 

Dalen,  Olaus  von,  his  *  History  of  Sweden  *  reeemmend- 
ed,  1.  284. 

Dalloway,  Dr.,  U.  529. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  David,  afterwards  Lord  Hallea,  1.  119, 
195,  201,  336,  466,  493.  See  Lord  Hailes.— Sir  John,  I. 
304,  313,  465,  466.— his  discoveries  respecting  Russell 
and  Sydney,  1.  304 — Johnson's  lani^able  Imitation  of 
his  style,  L  466,  466  n.— Lady  Mhiforet,  L  454.— eome 
account  of,  L  454  n. 

Dalxel,  Andrew,  Greek  proAsaor  at  Edinbuigh,  tt.  430. 

Damer,  Hon.  John,  IL  308. — some  account  o^  IL  808  n 

Dance,  Mr.,  the  architect,  L  286  n. 

Dancing,  advocated  by  Johnson,  L  256 ;  IL  886. 

Dancing-Master,  Johnson's  conversation  with  one,  it  966 

•  Dandy,*  L  386. 
Danes,  the,  il.  358. 

Danidi  colony  at  Lenchars,  L  344,  844  ■.— fat,  L  979. 

D'Arblay,  Madame.  See  Bmrney. 

Darius,  shade  of.  ii.  347. 

Darteneuf,  Charles,  ii.  37.— seme  account  oi;  tt.  97  n. 

Darwin,  Dr.  Erasmus,  mutual  dislike  between  Johnion 
and,  L  479  n. 

Dashwood,  Lady,  U.  320,  380  n. 

Dating  letters^a  laudable  habit,  U.  390  n. 

Daughters,  benefit  of  taking  them  early  into  company, 
U.  356. 

Davles,  Mr.  Thomas,  the  actor  and  bookseller,  character 
and  anecdotes  of,  1.  177, 179,  198,  306,  314,  814  «.,  817, 
851,  262  n.,  302,  320,  473,  500,  516,  517  n.,  518}  tt.  I, 
141,  142,  151.  244,  247,  588.— his  •Lllb  Of  Garrick,*  L 
16  n.,  38  n. }  IL  237,  237  n.— Johnson**  letters  to,  U. 
351,  480.— Churchill's  sarcasm  on  his  acting,  1. 177  n. 
—his  *  pretty  wife*  L  177,  177  n;  U.  861. 

Davis,  Rev.  Henry  Edvrard,  his  *  answer  to  Gibbon,'  tt. 
164. 

Dawkins,  Henry,  Esq.  IL  804,  804  n. 

Day-labourers,  wages  of,  il.  830. 

Dead,  legal  redress  for  libels  on  the  character  of,  U.  54. 

Dead  language,  on  writing  verses  in,  i.  528. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  Mr.  BroadwoodHi  academy  Ibr,  L  464. 

Deafhess,  Johnson's,  U.  187. 

Deane,  Rev.  Richard,  *  on  the  Future  Lllb  of  Brutes,*  I. 
247. 

Death,  1.  72,  144,  149,  281,  267,  2$7,  384,  987,  443,  464} 
IL  111,  113,  170,  176,  802,  818,  880,  348,  360,  367.  360, 
374,  378,  387.— reHections  on  a  violent,  1.  144.  South* 
weU's  stanxas  upon.  I  486  n. — preparation  Ibr,  L  433. 

Death-bed  reaentments,  L  408.— repentance,  Dr.  Wlaharl 
on,  1.  408. 

Debates  In  Parliament,  Jehnaon^  share  In  llMn,  1. 44, 
58,  59,  80 }  H.  437. 

Debt,  misery  of  being  In,  U.  819. 
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Debtor,  proTw^tel  wnielMdn«i  ot,  IL  St9. 

Debt*,  1.  ISO'y  U.  99. 

Decay  oftbementJiI  fkcnltlee,  11.  49. 

^Pecliae  and  Fall/ Gibbon**,  il.  87. 

Dedications,  1.  SlO,  421 ;  ii.  93.~and  Prefbce*,  by  John- 
son, and  remarks  on,  i.  64,  Ti,  73,  liO,  189  n.,  137,  I3e, 
153,  lfi6,  IM,  196,  306,  233,  234,  235,  243,  301,  3l0, 
421 ;  ii.  93. 

DeOniUon,  t.  335  n. 

Defluittons,  i.  12  n.,  33  a.,  ISO,  126  n.,  330  n.,  336,  460 
n.\  ii.  150, 179,  182  n.,  191,  192. 

De  Foe,  Daniel,  i.  287 ;  ii.  io9.— tals  '  Robinson  Cnisoe,* 
U.  159.— invents  the  story  of  Mrs.  Veal's  gboet,  i.  287, 
2ir7  n. 

Defeneracy  ofthe  baman  race  disputed,  1. 907, 307  n. 

De  Groot,  Isaac,  a  relative  of  Grotius,  Johnson's  kind  in- 
terlerenoe  in  Iwhalf  of,  ii.  98. 

Deist,!.  227. 

Delany,  Dr.,  bis  *  ObsenraUons  on  Swift,'  1.  403;  ii.  152, 
269. 

Delap,  Rev. Dr.,  i.  222 *,  ii.  llO,  llO  n. 

Delay,  danger  of,  i.  144. 

Delicacy,  ii.  257. 

Demo(Titu«,  ii.  296  n. 

*  DemouAx'  of  Lucian,  curiously  applicable  to  Johnson, 

U.  266  R. 
Demosthenes,  1.  59, 60  n.,  304. 
Dempster,  George,  E«q.,  i.  184,  196,  198,  199  n. )  ii.  173. 

—some  account  of,  i.  184  n. — his  epitaph  on  himself 

i.  184  n. — ^hia  character  of  Johnson's  *  Journey  to  the 

Hebrides,'!.  467,  501. 
Denbigh,  i.  483. 
Dennis,  John,  his  'Critical  Works'  worth  collecting,  ii. 

63. 
Departed  spirits,  appearance  of,  i.  149, 182}  IL  292,  379. 
'  Depeditation,'  L  365. 
Depression  of  spiriM,  treatment  oC,  i.  39  n. 

*  Derange,'  U.  400. 

Derby,  china  manuftctory  at,  U.  116. 

Derby,  Rev.  J.,  ii.  93.— curious  anecdote  of,  ii,  93  n. 

Derrick,  Samuel,  Esq.,  i.  47,  175,  179,  303,  360,  404 ;  U. 

302,  335,  351  n.— some  account  ot^  i.  175  n*->his  *  Let- 
tera,*  i.  360. 

Descriptions,  seldom  correspond  with  realities,  1.  363, 

309  *  ii  337 
'Deserted  Village,'  i.  226,  313. 
Desmoulins,  Mrs.,  i.  22,  29,  280;  IL  142,  142  n.,  172,  199, 

303,  207  n.,  221,  212,  291, 353,  366. 
Despotic  governments,  il.  166. 
Devaynes,  John,  Esq.,  U.  376. 

Devonshire,  William  Cavendish,  third  Duke  of,  11.  136.— 

his  dogged  veracity,  ii.  206. 
Devotion,  ii.  349. 

*  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,'  Lord  Lyttelton's,  11.  37,  277.— 

two,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  Imitation  of  Johnson's 

style  of  conversation,  ii   176,  464,  464  n. 
Diary,  Johnson's,  i.  2^9,  338.— the  utility  of  keeping  one, 

i.  196,306;  ii.  114,330. 
Dibdin,  Mr   Charles,  i.  2»'9. 
Dick,  Sir  Aiexander,l.  336,  465 ;  11.  99,  367,  369,  369  n 

his  letter  to  Johnson  on  the  good  eiTect  produced  In 

Scotland  by  his  *  Journey,'  ii   88. 

*  Dictionnaire  Portatif  of  L'Avocat,  recommended,  ii. 

396. 

*  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,'  Johnson's,  i.  71, 

73,74,75,110,  112,  116,  119,  123,  123,  125,  129,  140, 
164,  199,  27  8,  283,  301,  3C2,  303,  930,  S35,  352,  365, 
417  •,  il.33,93,  91,  191,  2))9,  218,  243,  475.— first  pub- 
lished, i.  125.— Wilkes's  jeu  d'esprit  on,  1.  128.— Gar 
rick's  epigram  on,  i.  128 — Johnson's  profits  by,  L  ISO. 
—epitome  of,  i  131 . — felicity  with  which  the  exam- 
ples are  selected,  ii.  379.— curious  particulars  aa  to  the 
practical  compilation  of,  ii.  531. 
Dido,  ii.  336. 

*  DilDclle  est  propria,'  dec,  of  Horace,  IL  75,  75  n. 
Dilatoriness,  Johnson's,  ii.  266. 

Dillingham,  Miss  Anne,  ii.  229  n. 

DlUy,  Edward,  1  316  ;  ii  72,  166,  194,  196,  212,  314,  2l5, 

294,  301.— his  letter  to  Boswell  on  the  'Lives  ofthe 

Poets,'  ii.  92.— Johnson's  letter  to,  U.  98. 

*  Dining-tables,'  Macleod's,  i.  402  n. 
Dinners,  1  209;  ii.  70,  260. 

Diploma,  Johnson's,  on  being  created  a  doctor  of  laws,  1. 
217,  513. 

*  Dirleton's  Doubts,'  characterized  by  Lord  Hardwicke, 

ii.  133. 
'  Disarrange,'  ii.  4C0. 
Disease,  its  effect  on  the  mind,  IL  357. 
Diseases,  acute  and  chronical,  ii.  318. 
Disguise,  U  256. 
Dislike,  mutual,  U.  390. 


Disraeli,  J.,  Esq.,  1. 23  «.,  44  «.,  47  «.,  94  «.,  134  ■ 

306  n. ;  U.  204  n.,  271*. 
Dissimulation,  i.  241. 
Distinctions,  ii.  19& 
Distrust,  ii.  103. 

'  Divine  Legation,'  Warbortoo^  IL  tVS. 
Divine  worship,  duty  of  attending,  ii.  400i. 
Divorces,  ii.  193. 
Dixie,  Sir  Wolrtan,  L  90, 30  n. 
Dockers  and  the  inhabitants  of 

tween,  i   164, 164  n. 
'  Doctor  of  Physic,'  i.  499,  fiSS,  550. 
*  Doctrine  of  Grace,'  Warburtoo^  i. 
Dodd,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  iL  94,  96,  99,  lOi,  111,  111,  tSi, 

163.  160  «.,  165,  165  n.,  341,  400  — Jobaaoa's  mm** 

ance  to,  ii  96, 105.— Us  letlen  to  Joaaaoa,  u.  lO^  KTT 

— Johnson's    letter    to,   ii.    lOt.— Iiss    ^Thdngbis   ia 

Prison,'  ii.  160,  160  n.— his  letter  descriptive  of  ieha- 

son's  person  and  manner,  ii.  165  n. 
Doddington,  George  Bnbb,  afterwards  Lord  Mflrsinka.  i. 

85,  85  n.,  88  n. ;   iL  2^8  a. 
Doddridge,  Dr.  Philip,  k  416,  416  n, 
Dodsle}-,  Robert,  the  bookseller,  i.  Si  «  ,  47,  74,  T4  «^ 

76,  79,  61  n.,  114,   137,   145,    149;  ii.   37,   43.  UA,  1S&. 

21 R,  249  —his  >  Public  Vhrtue,*  ii.  249l— Itis  n^stfv  §f 

*  Cleone,'  U.  249.-  James,  i.  73,   79 }  ii.  91. 
Dodwell,  Rev.  Dr.,  i.  483,  483  n. 
Dogs,  i.263,  433,  439  fi.,  500}  SL   ISS, 

eating,  in  China,  L  312. 
Doing  penance  in  church,  1.  391. 
Dominioetti,  an  Italian  quack,  his 

265 — ^some  account  oC  i.  365  «. 
Donaldson,  Alexander,  the  piratical  hoohsalkr,  L  tSt 
Donne,  Dr.,  his  vision,  11. 37,  87  ». 
'  Dun  Quixote,' ii  258. 

Dorchester,  Catherine  Sedley,  Caaaum  oC  i-  SMi  SS 
Doasie,  Robert,  Esq.,  U.  246. 

447,451,  4*Tii 
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Douglas  cause,  1.  248,  311,  312  n., 
48  n.,  I40.^«rowned  heart  in  (1m 
Home*s  tragedy  of,  1.  450,  508 ;  ii.  7<  — ] 
134,  551.— Rev.  Dr.  John,  aftcrwnrda  Btaha^  of 
bury,  1.  48,  48  n.,  54,  94,  143,  I83i,  l»5,  251^  a 
30,  378.— his  '  Milton  no  Plaigiary,*  L  91  aw— l>r..  • 
physician,  his  collection  of  ediciona  c»r  Boeana,  ii.  s:*, 
378  n. 

Dovedale,  i.  480. 

Doyle,  Sir  F.  H.,  1.  137  n. 

'Dragons,'  Madame  de  Sevigat's  appTirsfiM  sT  An 
word,  ii.  223  n. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  Johnson^  Life  oi;  L  n. 

Draughts,  tranquilliiing  elTecta  of  tha  faaia,  i.  tSS. 

Dream,  Johnson's,  11.  243,  264. 

Dreams,  efficacy  of;  i.  97. 

Dreghom,  Lord,  1.  208  n.,  337  n. 

'  Drelincourt  on  Death,'  I.  287  387 
Lady  Prlnuxme,  i.  387,  387  n. 

Drens,  i.  80,  179,  256,  258,326,  452, 478  ». ,  5Bl ;  i.  l>a^ 
69,181,359,260. 

Dressing,  time  consumed  in,  1.  343. 

Drinking,  1.  298,  3f0, 35C,  374,  398,  497,  497  «.;  h.  SS^  M, 
70,  H9,  149  n.,  150, 152,  174,  182,  207,  3lQ,  273  n^  ^X. 
285, 291 , 371  .—to excess,  the  pnrtioe greatly  dimif  \thti, 

I.  340  n.— Johnson*s  arguments  againBt,  i.  437  i  a.  iSL 
—lis  eflbct  upon  converaatloB  aad  be— voieaca,  i.  M. 
—by  deputy,  ii.  189. 

Dromore,  Rlabop  of.   See  Percy. 

Drowning,  suicide  by,  i.  S39l 

Druids'  temple,  i.  357,  365,  537.' 

Drumgoold,  Colonel,  ii.  16, 18. 

Drommond,  of  Hawthomdea,  i.  884,  46ft  ;  ii.  Ifl.— Sfc. 

WilUam,  the  bookaeUer,  i.  335,  243  n.,  454, 498 ;  a.  & 

— Johnson's  letters  to,  L  385,  386,  S37.— Dr^  i-  *X 

268. — ^Mr.  Geoi^e,  I.  334. 
Drunkards,  L  341 ;  U.  310,  371. 
Dryden,  1.  89  n.,  170,  326,  258,  388,  31^  408,  M;  fi-  7< 

174  n.,   192,  307,  215  a.,  270,  271,  S99  a.- 

reverence  for,  ii.  270.— his  '  Hind  and 

II.  270.— bin  phUosophical  Uses  cm  life,  iL 
son's  Life  of,  iL  503. 

Dublin  University,  premiums  hi,  i.  137  a^— Mr. 

bequeaths  his  estate  to,  L  130  n — graat  a  diphiaa  t* 

Johnson,  1.  217. 
Duboa,  Abb^,  L  261. 
Dudley,  Rev.  Henry  Rate,  afterwarda  Sir  Reafy,  ii-  ^V 

— some  account  of,  U.  366  n. 
Dnel,  ancient  trial  bv,  i.  327. 
Duelling,  I  294,  294  )i.,  StO,  399:  iL  343,  343  a. 
Du  Halde,  his  «  Description  of  C*hina,*  L  61, 247 ;  ii. 
Dulness,  U.  262. 
Dunbar,  Dr.  James,  his  '  Eaaays  on  the  Histflry  af 

Und,'  U.  148. 
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Dob  Cut,  i.  380,  S81,  Ml  n. 
Dancan**  nKmiiinmt,  L  SfiO,  360  n. 
DoBCCfl,  \,  259. 

•  nanciad/  i.  269. 614  {  It.  189. 

DuncomlM,  WilUom,  Eiq.,  11. 1T7.— lome  account  ot,  U.* 

177  n. 
Diioda*,  ITenry,  Esq.,  afterwarda  Viiconnt  MelTllle,  i. 

115,286  ft.;  H.  137. 
Dnndee,  John,  Viacount  of,  hia  fine  epitaph,  L  340  n. 
Dondonald  Castle,  1.  466. 

•  Dungeon  of  Wit/  1.  443. 

Dunninj^,  Mr.,  aftemrarda  Lord  Ashbarton,  L  286)  IL 

■00,  149. 
Dunsiuan,  William  Naime,  Lord,  1. 338,  338  ti.,  463. 
Banton,  Jiriin,  tke  bookaaller,  hla  *  Lift  and  Erroza,*  U. 

338. 
Donvegan,  1.  396,  396  n.,  401. 
Dnppa,  Richard,    Esq.,  hit  publication  of  *Joaitsoif'8 

DiAKY  of  a  Journey  into  North  Wales,'  incorporated, 

by  his  permiwloo,  into  the  preaent  edition  of  thia  work, 

1.  478. 

•  Dnrandi  RaUonale,  1469,'  the  third  book  printed  with  a 

date,  1.  492. 
Darham  cathedral,  i.  661. 
Durham  '  ou  the  Oalatlana,*  i.  459,  469  n. 
Durinish,  i.  401. 

Dory,  M^)or  General  A.,  1.  144, 144  n. 
Dutch  lanfuage,  ii.  147,  249.^JohmK>n  itodiea  it  at  lev- 

enty-one,  ii.  249. 
D>er,  Samuel,  i.  76,  138,  211,  226,  290,  311,  368,  624  m.  } 

IL  130  n.,  149  n  ,  222,  346.— aomo  account  of,  I.  226.— 

hla  *  Fleece,'  U.  39. 
'  Dying  with  a  grace,'  ii.  371. 

E. 

Early  habita,  force  of,  1.  526.— rlitag,  I.  391  •,  IL  118. 

Earthquake,  Ii.  103. 

Eanl  Indiana,  ii.  189. 

East  Indies,  practice  of  going  to.  In  qnest  of  wealth,  11. 
216.— alleged  dellnqaencies  in,  U.  344. 

Easter,  I.  476;  il.  67,  86,  178  n. 

*£.i.<iy  Phraseology,'  Baretti^s,  ii.  115. 

Eating,  i.  208  i  ii  126,  174.— Johnaon'a  mode  of;  1.  116 
fi.,  20fl,  390',  11.74. 

EccifM,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  literary  fraud,  1.  i56.^some  account 
of,  i.  16C  n.— Isaac  Ambrose,  Esq.,  1. 192. 

Ecole  Militaire,  ii.  il. 

Economy,  I.  173;  11.  l58,  172,  349. 

Bdinbnrgh,  1.  326,  460,  661.— Castle,  1.  460.— procurators 
of,  Jobnson^s  argument  against  a  prosecution  for  a  libel 
by,  11.  306,  4h8. 

EdocaUon,  t  226.  397,  354*,  U.  33,  68,  119,  209,  249,  291. 
—of  children,  l  I7,  20i.— Johnson^s  plan  of,  i.  36;  ii. 
200.— great  influence  of,  il.  34.— by-roads  in,  ii.  21  — 
of  the  people,  L  297 :  11.  ft2. — in  public  schools,  1.  349 ; 
il.  21,  S3,  53n.— Id  England,  II.  196.— Milton's  ^Trac- 
tate'  on,  ii.  196.— Locke's  Essay  on,  ii.  I9tj. 

Edward*,  Thomas,  his  *  Canons  of  Criticism,*  1. 114  n. — 
Mr.,  *on  Grace,*  il.  168. — Oliver,  Johnson's  fellow  col- 
legian, Ii.  173,  173  n.,  291.— Rev.  Dr  Edward,  Ii.  20a 
— hb  Xenophon's  '  MenioraliUia,'  U.  200,  200  n. 

Eel,  il.  207. 

Egbiiie,  Duke  of  Orleans,  ii.  329  n. 

Ejfliiitoune,  Alexander,  Earl  of,  i.  36,  455;  11. 128,  178.— 
Susanna,  Countess  of,  1.  454  n.,  465, 663;  U.  199.— «ome 
arxouut  of,  i.  465  n. 

Egniont,  John,  first  Earl  of,  his  *  History  of  the  House 

of  Yverv.'  ii.  337 John,  second  Earl  of;  bis  '  Faction 

DetecU<«l,'  1.  66. 

Egolistti,  ii.  181. 

Kgrvtinu,  ihe  four  classes  of,  IL  120. 

Egyptians,  ancient,  question  aa  to  their  colour,  U.  304. 

EMo  I,  Earl  of,  i.  337  n. 

Election  committees,  duty  of  membeit  of  parliament 
sitting  upon,  il.  283. 

Klrphaut,  Johnson  compared  to.  il.  264. 

•  Elements  of  Criticism,'  Lord  Kaimes's,  1.  67, 179,  261 ; 

H.  t6l. 

•  Clfrida,'  Mason's,  I.  514. 
El:;m,  t.  369,  359  n.,  653. 

Ulibank,  Patrick  Murray,  fifth  Lord,  I.  277,  296,  324,  384, 
403,  459,  -100,  462,  475;  ii.  67,  70,  245,  SOO.— some  ac- 
count of,  i.  277  n. 

Eliot.  Mr.,  afterxvards  Lord,  11.  69,  225,  285  n.,  286,  367. 

Eliisbelh,  Queen,  i.  153,  260 ;  ii.  247,  288. 

Ellis,  Johu,  the  money-scrivener,  ii.  66.— some  account 
of,  il.  56  n— Ellis,  Henry,  Esq.,  of  the  British  MuMum, 
i.  486  n. 

Elphinatou,  Archbishop,  t.  362.— James,  I.  237,  303,  310, 
602 ;  11.  206.— hia  edition  of  the  *  Rambler,'  1.  86.— 
Johnson's  lettars  to,  1. 85, 86.— aoroe  account  of,  t.  86  n. 


—his  translations  of  the  mottoes  to  the  *■  Rambler,*  I. 
82,  82 11.— Johnson's  character  of,  i.  291.— his  tranala 
Uon  of  MarUal,  ii.  165. 
Elrington.  Rev.  I>r.  Charles,  engaged  in  writing  the  LUb 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  1. 173  n. 

*  Elvira/ Mallet 'a  tragedy  of,  I.  184. 
Elwal,  E.,  the  enthusiast,  1.  288,  318. 
Emigration,  i.  328,  347,  389,  418,  427. 

Emmet,  Mrs.,  the  actress,  Johnson  In  love  vrith,  L  4481 

Emphasis,  modes  of  placing,  in  reading  the  ninth  com- 
mandment,  1.  68. 

Employment,  Ii.  124.— Ibmale,  iL  267.— of  wealth,  U. 
329. 

Emulation,  1.  354. 

'  England's  Pamaasiis,'  U.  lOl  ii. 

English  and  Dutch  languagea  radically  the  same,  11  147, 
249. 

'  English  Malady,'  Cheyne's,  ii.  82.— bar,  IL  390.— cleifj, 
i.  408.— drama,  Ii.  359,  362. 

English  merchant,  I.  2i9n.— Foeta,  Johnaon'fe  edition  o£ 
Hee  *■  Lives  of  the  Poets.' 

Englishmen,  their  cold  reserve  towards  strangers,  Ii.  8S5. 
—and  Frenchmen  compared,  L  74, 170 ;  ii.  153,  847.— 
and  Scotchmen  compared,  I.  326 ;  iL  246. 

Entails,  1.  355;  11.  24,  27,  30,  31.— Johnson's  letters  on,iL 
24,  26,  27. 

Envy,  U.  160,  175  n.,  25a 

Epigram,  Johnson's,  to  Mrs.  Carter,  I.  64. — on  Geoigt 
the  Second,  I.  58.— ad  Lauram  Parituram,  L  63  n.— 
ad  Ricardum  Savage,  i.  65  n.— Garrick's,  on  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  I.  128.— ou  the  marriage  of  an  Austrian 
Arch-duchess  to  Buonaparte,  1. 401  n.— on  seeing  Blen- 
heim, ii.  38.— to  Miss  Mary  Aston,  il.  190  n.— on  Lord 
Anson's  temple  of  the  winds,  II.  204  n. — Dr.  Traop'a 
celebrated,  11.  265.— on  a  religious  dispute  at  Bath',  IL 
383  n. 

*  Epigrammata  Bacra,'  IL  174  n. 

Epilogue  to  *  Irene,'  by  whom  written,  L  79,  79  n.— to 
the  *  DistreMed  Mother,'  by  Johnson,  I.  632. 

Epitaph  on  Philips,  the  musician,  L  67,  68,  68  n.— on  BIr 
Thomas  Hanmer,  1.  71.— on  Mrs.  Johnson,  i.  lOa— on 
Admiral  Byng,  1.  134.— on  Johnson,  by  Sname  Jenyna, 
1.  134  n. — for  a  creature  not  yet  dead,  I.  186  n. — Georga 
Dempster's,  on  himself,  I.  184  n.— «n  Colin  Maclaiviu, 
L  337  n.— on  Dr.  Sinnllct,  1.  453.— on  Dr.  Pnrnell,  11. 
275. — on  Goldsmitii,  ii.  80.— ou  a  celebratfd  Italian,  L 
519,  519  n.— on  a  wicked  man,  killed  by  a  fall  fl^m 
his  horse,  ii.  343.— ou  Ji^uson,  by  Mr.  Flood,  ii.  461.- 
on  Johnson,  by  Dr.  Parr,  il.  462,  452  n. 

Epitaphs,  i.  373  n.,  452  n. ;  U.  21,  79,  81,  268,  275,  336.-  - 
JohiUM>n's  Essay  on,  I.  67. 

Equality,  1.  229,  307 ;  ii.  58,  398. 

Erasmus,  1. 479  n  ,  486 — Joriln's  IA(6  of,  11.  399.— an  ax- 
pression  of,  applied  to  Johnson,  ii.  386. 

Enrol,  Lord,  1.  353,  354,  355,  356  n.— Lady  Isabella,  I. 
354. 

*  Errors  of  the  press,'  Caleb  Whlielbord's  witty  paper  oii| 

iL  395  n. 

Erse  Ittugusge,  Johnson*s  letter  on  the  proposal  to  tran^ 
late  the  Scriptures  into,  1.  235,  236.— manuscripta,  1. 
604,  505,  519,  520.— and  Irish,  both  dlalecta  of  tha 
same  language,  i.  2S4.— «ongB,  i.  361,  377,  404. 

Erskine,  Sir  Harry,  1.  176.— Hon.  Andrew,  L  184;  11.  lia 
— Hon.  Thomas,  afterwards  Lord,  i.  292,  293,  293  n.— 
some  account  of,  i.  292  n.— Hon.  Henry,  gives  Boswell 
a  shilling  for  the  sight  of  his  '  bear,'  L  333  n.— Lady 
Anne,  i.  460. 

*  Espionage,'  no  word  In  the  English  language  to  dcacrlbe, 

i.  509  n. 

*  Esquire,'  tlie  title  of,  i.  9. 

Essex,  the  unfortunate  Earl  of,  his  advice  on  tnTel,  1. 

195.— Head  Club,  instituted,  IL  864.— Ita  nilea,  IL  366, 

965  n. 
Estates,  obligation  in  settling,  11.  31. 
Eternal  punishments,  ii.  132,  186. 
Eternity,  LS74;  IL  371. 
Etymologies,  Johnson's,  characterlced,  1.  1S6. 
'  Eugeuio,'  a  poem,  lines  from,  I.  316. 
Evans,  a  bookseller,  beating  given  to  him  by  Goldamilhi 

L  304.— Rev.  Dr.  Evan,  1.  4t0;  IL  38  n. 

*  Evelina,'  Miss  Burney's  novel  of,  il.  229,  336,  848. 
Evil,  origin  of,  L  300,  452.— spesiUog,  il.  206.— apirita,  L 

335;  iL  384,  3<M  n. 
E.\argeralion,  general  proneneaa  to,  U.  103,  SlO,  8S1,  aSI^ 
341. 

<  Excise,'  Johnson's  oflbnsive  definition  oi;  1. 12  n.,  198^ 

126  n.;  iL  191. 
Executions,  public,  L  261,  366 ;  U.  834,  401. 
Exercise,  benefits  of,  IL  318  n. 
Exhibition  of  paintings  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1. 158 ;  il. 

831,  346,  374. 
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SzlsteDce,  U.  190, 251. 

BzpecuiUoa,  i—flUnaM  of  eompvtaf  experlenoo  with, 
1.  149. 

Bxpeuae.  ii  243. 

Bxtraorainary  characten  glvMi  of  jiaople,  not  to  be  cred- 
ited, ii.  33. 

P. 

Fable,  akelch  of  one,  by  Johnaon,  1. 318. — of  the  Beea, 

MaudevUle'a,  i.  263. 
Facility  of  comiKwition,  Johnaon*!  extraordinary,  ii.  266. 
Faction,  il.  338. 
FacUouaneMj  il.  296  n. 

Facu,  mtachier  of  mingling  them  with  fiction,  iL  383. 
Fairfl&x*i  '  Tano,'  U.  268. 
Fairies,  U.  247. 

*  Fairy  Queen,*  Spenaer^a,  U.  244. 
Faith,  1.  351 }  11.  303. 

Falconer,  Rer.  Mr.,  a  nonjuring  biahop,  ii.  202. 

*  FaliUand  lalanda,*  Johnaon'a  pamphlet  reapectiag,  i.  27S| 

273  290. 
«  False  Alarm,*  Johnaon*!,  I.  270,  280 ;  U.  253. 
*Falae  Deiicaoy,*  Hugh  KeUy*a  play  of,  I  245. 
FalMhooda,  U.  144. 
Fame,  1.  263,  317 ;  il.  157. 
Family  influence,  1.  2K2,  321,  516.— men  of,  i.  357. — real* 

dencea,  1.  396.— ^iiaputea,  11.  221. 
Fancy,  1.  272;  il.  188,  264. 
Farmer,  Rev.  Dr.,  1.  160}  IL  232,  248.— Johnaon'a  lettera 

10,1.270}  11.233. 
Farmera,  iL  194. 
Famboroo^,  Lord,  ii.  176  n. 
Farquhar,  George,  hia  writbiga,  II.  244. 
<  Fashionable  Lorer,*  Cumberlaod'a  play  of  the,  L  382. 
Fasting,  11.  33. 

*  Faiher*a  Rerenge,*  the  Earl  of  Carliale'a  tragedy  of,  ii. 

36ir 
Faulkner,  Geoige,  Johnaon*a  conTOrsation  with,  i.  341. 
Fawkener,  Sir  Everard,  1.  72  n. 
Fawkea,  Francis,  his  translation  of  Anacreoo,  fi.  479  a. 
Fear,  i  253,  500;  Ii.  398,  442  n. 

*  Feeling  people,*  1.  262. 
Fees,  lawyers*.  L  345 

*  Fell.\marte  ofttlrcania,*  Bpanlah  romance  of,  1. 18. 
Fencing  i.  343. 

Fenelon*B  *  Telemachua,*  i.  431. 

Fenton,  ElUah,  hia  share  la  the  tranalatlon  of  Um  Odys- 
sey, U.  28Sw 

Fergiuon,  Mr.  Jamea,  U.  lS7.~Mr.,  the  aatronomer,  i. 
264.— Sir  Adam,  1  290. 

Fergusone,  Captain,  i.  386  n.,  412  n. 

Fergusson,  I>r.  Adam,  i.  383,  335. 

Ferna,  the  Et.  Rer.  Dr.  Thomas  Elrington,  Bishop  ot,  1. 
99  n.,  138  n  ,  197  n.,  202  n.,  240  n.,  242  n.,  258  fi.,  267 
fi. }  11.  339  n.,  883  n.— the  deanery  of,  iL  283. 

*  Fe#tlTala  and  Fasts,*  Nelson*s,  11.  41. 
Feodal  ayatem,  L  298, 300,  857 }  IL  228. 
Fiction,  IL  355. 

Fiddle,  dlflleulty  of  playing  upon,  L  810. 

Fielding,  Henry,  i.  68  n.,  l08  a. }  ii.  367.— compared  with 

Richardson,  1.  245,  292,  292  n.— his  *  Amelia,*  ii.  05, 

65  n .—Bir  John ,  IL  233,  233  n. 
Fllk,  barrennesa  ot,  L  344. 
fij^tlng-cock,  L  514. 

Filial  aflbeilon,  yery  singular  Inatanee  of,  IL  I4»fh 
PUmer  on  government,  IL  112. 
Finery  in  areas,  ii.  260. 

*  Fingal,*  the  poem  of,  L  171,  852,  378,  404,  644,  460,  497, 

498,  501 }  ii.  364.    5e«  *  Oaslan.* 
Flnaon  haddock,  L  358  n. 
rirebrace.  Lady,  venea  to^  L  58. 
Fishmon^,  inaenslbility  of  one,  11.  207. 
Fltxherbert,  William,  Esq.,  L  29,  143,  158,  809,  407  «., 

620 ;  11.  909.— Mrs.,  L  29 }  IL  109,  254,  876^ 
Fltsmaurtce,  Mr.,  11.  158  n.,  230,  231. 
«  Fitxosbome's  Letten,*  IL  280,  280  n, 
Fittroy,  Lord  Chariea,  U.  45. 
Flatman,  Thomas,  his  poems,  il.  59. 
Flattery,  L  313,  340,  484  n.,  526}  IL  148  m.,  181, 189,408. 

*  Fleece,'  Dyer's  poem  of  the,  ii.  89. 
Fleet-street,  L  615{  IL  173. 

Fleetwood,  Everard,  Esq.,  ii.  181,— on  the  flairrament, 

recommended  bv  Johnson,  il.  626. 
Fleming,  Sir  Michael  la,  L  905.    aome  acoouit  of,  L 

205  n. 
Flaxman,  Mr.,  il.  390, 
Flint,  Bet,  ii.  295.  295  n. 


Floggiiur  in  sdhoola,  Ii.  21,  809, 


Ight  Hon.  Henry,  his  beaneet  to  DobUa  Univeral- 
cy,  1. 139  n. — ^hls  opinion  of  Johnson  as  an  orator,  L 
875.— his  epitaph  on  Johnaon,  il.  451. 


Floyd,  Tnnnnat.  L 

Floyer.  Sir  John,  on  '  Cold  Balhi,' L 

U.  372. 

Flodyer,  Johnaon**  college  con^Mnioa,  V.  31. 
Folengo,  Theopolo,  IL  166  n. 
Fondness,  ii.  320. 
Fontaiaeblean,  ii.  13* 
Fonteoelle,  ii.  20. 
Foote,  Samuel,  anaedotas  and  ehmeur  eT.L  IM.  la 

262,  263,  263  n.,  2d4,  368, 2S3,  297  a.,  SS,  Hi,  «S 

600}  U.  32,  74,  74  n.,  85,  125,  ISS,  227,  3J0,  M*,  A 

398.— his  deacription  of  Johnsoa  at  Pirn,  ii  i%u%. 
Forbes,  Sir  William,  of  Pltaligo,  L  327, 334,  Stf  t.,«, 

462,  470,  470  a.  -,  U.  64,  80,  80  a.,  81,  iSl. 
Ford,  Rev.  Cornelius,  a  cou»ia  of  Jehiioa^^  L  iL~i»> 

stnicu  Johnson  In  the  classics,  1 18.   wemt  aero«t 

ot,  1.  18  a. — ghost  story  cespecUag,  it  idl-<inl. 

Johnson's  mother,  L  9, 11. 
Fordyce,  Rev.  Dr.  James,  L 179, 475 }  ii.  43ai-Dr.  GMii, 

iL  145  a — Miss,  L  651. 
Foreigners,  ii.  247. 
Fores,  i.  3ti0,  360  a. 
Forgetfulnesa,  L  343}  U.  305. 
Form  of  prayer,  arguments  (br,  L  4SL 
Fornication,  1.  291,  39l  j  u.  55, 219. 
Forrester,  Colonel,  iL  56. 
Fonter,  George,  his  *  Voyage  to  the  Boati^  B«h«'  i*  ^ 
Fort  Auguatns,  ii.  200.— Oeocga,  1  S83. 
>  Fortune,' Derrick's  poem  oj,  qaotad,  L  4T.-totiA  ^ 

173. 
Foster,  Dr.  James,  ii.  246  a.— eone  accouatoi;  tL  )ti» 

—Mrs.  Elisabeth,  Milton's  grandaug^ltsr,  L  32,  H 
Fothergill,  Dr.  John,  the  physidsa,  iL  41  n^-Br  Dr- 

Thomas,  Jdhnson^a  letter  to,  on  ttcdvisc  ha  <H'M* 

llrom  Oxlhrd,  1.  613. 
Foulis,  Sir  James,  L  878,  404.~«OBe  aoooaat  o4 i  33« 

—the  Measieon,  the  Ehevlis  of  Gls^fow.  L  4M. 

*  Fountains,'  the,  a  tale,  by  Johnsca,  L  2S& 
Fowke,  Joseph,  Esq.,  IL  614. 

Fox,  Right  Hon.  Charlea  James,  L  ill  a.,  W  %•  <f 

476  a.,  520  a. }  il.  67  n.,  153,  15«,  ttf,  Itf,  V«  <^«> 

378,  38&— his  conversation,  U.  SX. 
France,  Johnaon's  Joomal  of  his  Tear  ii^  i  I0^<^- 

want  of  middle  rank  in,  IL  13,  l8.-*lste  of  kisitt« 

in,  IL  153. 
Francis,  Rev.  Dr.  Philip,  L  6a— hb  tzamlatiSB  tfBirtt. 

Franklin,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomaa,  the  transistor  of  Sf^ 
L  164,  330  a. }  iL  81  a.,  150,  2^.-hio  W^f^* 
Lucian's  *  Demonnx  *  and  dcdicattoa  to  Jokam.  t » 

Fraaer,  Mr.,  the  engineer.  IL  182.— Raioa,  Uw.J-^''- 

Fmtemal  intercoorse,  i.  145,  146  a. 

Frederick  of  Prussia,  Johnson'k  Lift  of,  L  tSI.  »& 

Free  wUl,  1  268,  318;  U.  168. 

Freellng,  J.  C.  Esq.,  iL  852  a..  368  a.  .    ._ 

French,  Johnson's  notions  of  tneir  maaaen  *>f<*"^ 
L  357}  U.  18,  18  a.,  19,  194.  847,  3SA-Acid«B5.  • 
Johnaon  their  Dictionary,  L  128.— laagasif.  «•  J* 
writers  superficial,  and  why,  I.  X9^-9ank,  i  in- 
credulity of  the,  L  430.— liitratme, L 3»» «« ;  i--* 
365,  509. 

Fraron,  M.,  the  antagonist  of  Voltaire,  Jolm«^^"> 
IL  12,20. 

Prewen,  Rev.  Dr.  Accepted,  L  314  a.  ^  ^.^ 

Friends,  and  Friendship,  i.  63,  86,  m,  lil.  l£>SS 
287,  295, 351,  357,  624  J  U.  78,  168, 168  a.,  »*^  * 
866,  299,  355,  373,  878, 

Priendahip,  an  Ode,  by  JolUMoa,  L  63,  SS4. 

Frisick  language,  L  2ii. 

Frith  orForth,L  838. 

*  Fnistra  Letierarla.'  Barattltk,  iL  131> 
FuUarton,  Colonel  John,  IL  196.  ^  ^_ .  . . 
Futura  state,  L287}  U.  188.— knowtodr  «'••■■' 

387  i  iL  111,  167, 168  a^  168»  919. 

G. 

Gidibll&g,  ii.  1^4,  244.  .  ^ 

Gaelic  language,  L  284}  U.  864.— DlctiflBBfy,  i-^ 

Gaiety.  11.  90,  256. 

Gait,  Johnson*s,  IL  883. 

Gnlatiana,  Durham  on  the,  L  4S0. 

Galen,  IL  237. 

Gaming,  i.  292 }  11  6T.  57  a. 

'  Oanganelli's  Lerten,*  not  authamlc,  II.  w. 

*  Garngantua,'  Johnaon  compared  to,  fl.  I6i 
6anlen,U  306,330. 

Gardener,  Mr.,  the  bookaeltor,  i.  618,  618  •• 
Gardening,  1.  867 }  U.  365.  ^,  ^^ 

Oardeuaton.  Lord,  L  846.    aome  aooennt  eC  L  Jv  «. 
Gardiner,  Mrs.,  L  102 }  U.  861.  _  ..  m  v  r. 

Garrick,  David,  anecdotes  oC  L  38, 81^  St,  S?,  ^  ^* 
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TS,  71,  71,  80,  81  n^  88,  98,  106,  115,  190, 145,  178,  180, 
Sis,  213  M.,  225,  240,  254,  257,  298,  SlO,  313,  315,  405, 
417,  446,  510  ^  U.  43,  44  it., 61,  68,  74, 104,  llO,  125, 126, 
155,  156,  157,  165  n.,  170,  176,  187,  202,  203,  210,  243, 
244,  249,  251,  263,  293,  300,  341,  348,  359,  359  n.-Johu- 
■ou^«  env^  of,  i.  67. — his  *Ode*  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pclbanii  L  116. — hU  Epigram  on  Juhuson'*  Diction- 

an*,  i.  123 Johnaoii'a  opinion  of,  i.  180,  259,  2Gl,  298, 

31c>,  313,  332,  3(>3,  405,  462,  5l0,  530 -,  ii.  2l,  31,  43,  61, 

63,  74,  125,  126,  157,  176,  209,  210,  213,  244,  359 hi* 

Shakspeare-jubilee,  i.  254.-~UaBweirH  letter  to,  i.  445, 
— hb  letter  to  UoMwell,  i.  444.— liis  liberality,  11.  157, 

3l0^<-hlt  death,  iL  202,  202  n.,  203 Johasou**  eiilo- 

^nm  on,  Ii.  210,  2l0  n. — inflcriptioii  under  his  portrait, 
Ii  293.— Ilia  imitation  of  Johuaou*a  maimer,  L  510. — 
his  talent  of  mimicry,  i.  510.— Johnson's  opinion  of  hk 
prolo^es,  i.  5i0.— Mr.  Peter,  i.  37,  42,  479,  5a5 ;  ii. 
43,  45,  213,  222.— Mr.  George,  U.  104.— Mra.,  ii.  2l0  n., 
2SJ. 

Ga«irel,  Re?.  Mr.,  his  gothic  baibarity  in  catting  down 
8hakspeare*d  mulberry-tree,  ii.  46, 46  ». — Mm.,  i.  520  n. } 
ii.  38,  89,  135,  201,  203,  2l2,  222,  3l7. 

GiMireU,  Bishop,  his  '  Christian  Institutes,*  I.  436. 

Gaiaker,  Rev.  Thomas,  *on  Lots,  and  on  the  Chriatian 
Watch,*  i.  428. 

Gaubius,  ProlwMr,  his  diatincUoa  between  hypochondria 
aud  madnew,  i.  23. 

Gay,  the  poet,  I.  423 ;  il.  2C8.— his  *  Beggar's  Opera,'  U. 
1  M).-Johuson*s  Life  of,  ii.  275.— the  *■  Orpheus  of  High- 
waymen,*  i.  527  n. 

Gelklo*,  character  of,  in  the  *  Rambler,'  i.  88,  493  ». 

Gell,  Mr.,  (if  llopton  Hall,  i.  276  n, 

Gell,  Sir  WillUm,  1.  276  n. 

General  warrants,  legality  of,  L  255. 

Generosity,  i.  465. 

Geniu«,  i.  352-,  U.  204,  236. 

Geiuiltty,  1.  51C  f  U.  259. 

Gentleman,  Mr.  Francis,  L  175.— some  accoanc  of,  1. 
175  n. 

*  Gentleman,'  the  appellation  of,  1.  9. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  i.  32,  35,  42,  07,  59,  63, 66 }  ii.  171 
n.,  180,  100  n.,  247  n.,  268  n. 

<  Gentle  Shepherd,'  Allan  Ramsay's,  L  308,  455  n. 

George  1.,  Johnson's  character  of,  i.  5i7 }  ii.  297. 

GeorgeU.,  his  severity  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Cameron,  i.  5C. 
—Johnson's  uniform  invective  against,  i.  57,  i42  n., 
517.— Johnson's  Epigram  on,i.  58. — not  an  Augustus  to 
learning  or  genius,  i.  61— his  destrnction  of  his  fathei^ 
will,  1.  517,  5l7  n. 

George  liL,  his  accession  and  character,  i.  153,  158,  161, 
38<>,  582  n.— Johnson's  character  ol^  i.  158.— grants  John- 
son a  pension,  i.  16| — Johnson's  interview  with,  1.  239. 
— hapivy  expression  of,  i..90  n.— his  magnanimous  con- 
duct during  the  riots  in  1780,  ii.  234.— his  aliqfed  refu- 
sal of  an  addition  to  Johnson's  pension  disproved,  U. 
413,  421,  421  n.,  422. 

George  the  Fourth.    See  Prince  of  Walea. 

*  Oeorgios,'  the,  ii.  346. 
Gerard,  Dr.,  i.  352,  365. 
German  courts.  1.  417, 
Gesticulation,  li.  395. 

Geslurea,  Johnson's,  1.  56,  325  n.,  510  n. 

Ghosts,!.  149,  182^,  281,  287,  299,  395,  296  n.,  346  fi., 

437  n. }  ii.  145,  159,  17I,  199,  194,  213,  293,  293. 
Giannone,  ii.  243. 
Giants'  Causeway,  li.  221. 

*  Giants  of  Literature,*  i.  00. 
Giardtnl,  i.  310. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  Esq.,  I.  169  n.,  253,  382  n^  329  n.,  S75 
n.,  475  n.,  520,  520  n.,  527  n.  •,  ii.  37,  38  n.,  54  n.,  69, 
81  — sketch  of  his  appearance  and  manners,  by  George 
Colman,Jttn,ll.  69  n.— his  character  of  Dr.  Maty,  i. 
122  ft.- his  *  Reply  to  Davis,'  ii.  164.— his  panegyric  on 

fi^bIic  schools,  li.  53  n.— Charles,  his  *  Work  worth  the 
ending,'!.  227.— Rev.  Dr.,  ii.  304, 378 some  account 

of,  ii   304  n. 
Gibraltar,  il   12,361. 

Gtflkrd,  a  clergyman,  verses  by,  i.  174,  361. 
GilTo^,  William,  Esq.,  anecdote  related  by,  on  Johnson's 

profleieoey  in  Greek,  ii.  429. 
Gilbert  on  *  Evidence,'  I.  461. 
Gillespie,  Dr.,  II.  369. 
Gio-ahopa,  i  307. 
Gisborne,  Dr.,  il.  109  n» 
GlanvUle,  William  Evelyn,  Esq.,  U.  184  n. 
Glasgow.  I.  45^,  451 ',  ii.  333. 
Clrissr.  Mrs ,  her  book  of  *  Cookery,*  wrtltea  by  Dr.  Hill, 

11.  167. 
Glnoabenl,  i.  399,  368  n. 
Glooniinesa,  folly  and  sinflilncsa  oft  li.  SIS. 
Gloverli  Leonidaa,  I.  3^. 


Gloves,  11. 156. 

Glow-worm,  i.  347,  313. 

Gluttony,  i.  308. 

Gobelins,  11.  11. 

Goldsmith,  Dr.  Oliver,  Boswel|*s  chsrscter  oi;  L  185-0.— 
Str  J.  Hawkins's  character  of,  1.  186.— snecdolea  oi;  L 
186-190,  192,  229,  241,  252,  259,  303,  307,  309,  319,  330, 
353;  iu  117, 236.— Johuaon's  opinion  of,  andof  hiswri* 
Uiigs,  i.  184,  226,  288,  296,  300,  303,  305,  906,  312,  319, 
314,  320,  321,  367,  417,  418,  444,  524,  524  n. }  U.  62,  d 
».,  80  n.,  118,  151,  159,  155,  160,  176,  204,  304  n.,  350, 
352,  2H2,  263,  298,  329,  332,  393,  398.— beats  Evnna,  tho 
bookseller,  for  abusing  him,  i.  304, 304  n.— his  bon-mots 
on  Johnson,  i.  252,  313, 319,  331.— his  death,  1.  477, 478. 
—Johnson's  tctrastic  on,  i.  47-8,  81  n.-^ohnson's  Latin 
epitaph  on,  iL  79,  80.— Garrick's  description  of  him,  I. 
186  n.— Horace  Walpole*B  opinion  of  hin,  i.  186  n.— 
affected  Johnson's  style  and  manner  of  conversation,  L 
186.— trick  played  on  him  by  Roubtliac,  i.  186— his 
*  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  i.  187.— hto  comedies  refused  by 
Garrick  and  Colman,  ii.  isa— Dr.  Warfon's  opinion  oj^ 

I.  225.— liis  •  Traveller,'  1.  226,  313,  444;  li.  153,  180— 
his  '  Deserted  Villige,*  i.  226,  313 — Jobuaon**  prologus 
to  his  *  Good-natured  Man,'  i.  406.— his  Life  of  Pamell, 
i.  288.— dedicatee  *  She  Stoops  to  Conquer '  to  Johnson, 
i.  306.— his  « Animated  Nature,'  li.  80  n.— Rev.  Mr.,  1. 
295— Mrs.,  ii.  87. 

Good  breedbig,  I  348.— in  what  it  coulsts,  L  S58.~thn 

best  book  upon,  I.  418. 
Gooddere.  Captain,  L  332  n. 
Good  Friday,  iL  172, 177,  330. 
Good-humour,  I.  S9l,  525. 

*  Good  man,'  ii.  356. 

*  Good-natured  Man,'  Goldsmith's,  i.  344,  MA. 
Goodness,  infinite,  u.  387. — natural,  i.  393. 

Gordon,  Professor  Thomas,  i.  350,  351.— Lord  George,  U. 

233,  234  n.— Sir  Alexander,  1.  350. 
Gout,  1.  391 }  ii.  284. 
'  Government  of  the  Tongne,'  iL  306. 
Government,  i.  290.— influence,  i,  522,  529}  li.  06,  386.— 

ofIndia,ll.  344. 
Governments,  diflkrent  kinds  ot,  11.  166. 
Gower,  Earl,  his  letter  to  a  friend  of  Swift  in  behalf  of 

Johnson,  i.  50. — probable  cause  of  Johnson's  avenion 

to,  1.  51  n.,  127,  127  n. 
Grace,  ii.  168.— Latin  one,  of  Johnson's,  1. 342.— «C  meals, 

L  362. 
Graham,  anthor  of  *  Telemachus,  a  Masque,'  i.  185,  353, 

il.  89.— Lord,  third  Duke  of  Montrose,  ii.  307,  397.— 

Miss,  afterwards  Lady  Dashwood,  iL  220. 
Grainger,  Dr.  James,  11.  40, 40 n.,  131.— his  *  Sugar  Cane,* 

iL  39,  40  n.— his '  Ode  on  Solitude,'  U.  131. 
Grammar-school,  Johnson's  aeheme  tor  the  clssMs  of  n, 

L36. 
Grand  Chartreux,  ii.  16.  16  n. 
Grange,  Lady,  her  extraordinary  conflnementat  8L  KiMa, 

L398. 
Granger,  Rev.  Jamea,  his  *  BlographJcal  HIatory,'  L  410; 

ii.  83 Johnson's  letter  to,  iL  32. 

Grant,  Sir  Archibald,  iL  88. 

Granville,  John  Carteret,  first  Earl,  IL  346,  385. 

Gratitude,  I.  401. 

Orattan,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  L  510  n. ;  IL  309. 

*  Grave,'  Blair's,  ii.  66. 

Graves,  Rev.  Richard,  1.  515  n. ;  ii.  39.— his  *  Spiritna] 
Quixote  '  IL  469  n.— Mr.  Morgan,  L  34  n. 

Gravina,  ii.  337. 

Gray's  poetry,  I.  181,  376  n.,  424,  511;  IL  60,  62,  170^ 
279.— his  dulneas,  i.  511 ;  ii.  60.— his  Odea,  L  5l4, 514  n.  { 
ii.  246.— hU  '  Letters,'  L  530.— his  *  Memoirs,'  li.  60. 

'  Gray's  Inn  Journal,'  L  154. 

*  Great,'  how  pronounced,  i.  79  n.,  286,  286  n. 

Great,  manners  of  the,  li.  194 — men,  on  paying  court  to, 
L227. 

Greece,  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  11.  185. 

Greek  language,  Johnson's  advice  on  studying,  ii.  230.— 
compared  by  Johnson  to  lace,  li.  250,  250  a.— Joltnsott's 
alleged  deficiency  in,  iL  429,  429  ».,  430,  430  n— gram- 
mar, Clenardus's,  ii.  249. 

Green,  Matthew,  his  *  Spleen*  quoted,  ii.  218.— Mr. 
Richard,  of  Lichfield,  his  museum,  1. 478 ;  U.  44. — his 
cast  of  Shakspeare,  ii.  5. — Johnson's  letter  to,  11.  430. 

Green's  '  Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Literature,'  L  52o  n. 

Green-room,  Johnson's  reasona  for  not  frequenting,  I.  80. 

*  Green  Sleeves,'  the  song  of,  i.  412. 
Greenwich  Hospital,  L  204,  205w 

Grenville  Act,  L  461.— Right  Hon.  Oeoi^e,  L  273. 
Greaham  college,  ii.  53. 

Greswold,  Henry,  his  character  of  Johnson.  1.  S3. 
GreviUe,  Mr.,  hu  *  Maxima.  Characters,  and  Reflectiona 

II.  388.—^  name  assumed  by  llnwkesvrorth,  1.  72  n. 
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Grey,  Dr.  Zachary,  U.  179.— Dr.  Riclurd,  tt.  179. 

Grief,  1.362}  U.  103,  a02. 

GriersoD,  Mr.,  king^a  printer  at  Dublin,  i.  167.— eome  ac> 

coant  of,  i.  167  n. — Mrs.,  some  account  of,  i.  167  n. 
GrilBUu,  Mr.,  of  KeftaamwycUh,  i.  490. 
Grimalon,  Viacount,  hia  ^  Love  in  a  hollow  Tree,'  IL  285, 

295  H. 
Groot,  laaac  de,  a  deecendant  of  Grothn,  Joboaoa^a  klnd- 

neaa  to,  ii.  98. 
Groae^a  '  Olio,'  ii.  530. 
Grotiua,  i.  203;  U.  SQ,  98— on  the  Chriatian  religion, 

recommeuded  by  Johnaon,  L  180. — *de  Satiafactione 

CtiriaU,'  i.  351. 
Grotto,  Pope's,  ii.  245,  274. 
Grottos,  ii.  245  n.,  247. 
Grove,  Rev.  Henry,  autlunr  of  the  excellent  paper  in  the 

*  Spectator'  on  novelty,  ii.  61,  252. 

*  Grub-atreet,'  Johnsou'a  deacription  of,  i.  128. 
Gaaltier,  Philip,  ii.  332. 

Guarini  quoted,  ii.  192.  * 

Guaniiatia,  Jobnaon'a  advice  on  the  appointment  of,  ii. 

216 
*Gu)liver'a  Travels,'  i.  508. 
Guniabury  Parle,  Johnson  in,  IL  286. 
Gunning,  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Argyle,  t.  447,  447  n. 
Gunpowder,  i.  363;  ii.  197. 

*  Guatavua  Vasa,'  Brooke's,  I.  54. 

Guthrie,  Mr.  WUliam,  i.  44,  64,  846.— bb  *  Apotheoaia  of 
Milton,'  i.  54. 

Gwatkln,  Mr.,  ii.  491  n. 

Gwynn,  Mr.,  the  architect,  i.  284,  491,  491  n.i  ii.  34,  35. 
-Alohnaou'a  dedication  to  hia  *  London  and  Weatminster 
Improved,'  i  234.— his  propoaala  for  the  improvement 
of  the  metropolia,  t.  234.— Mra.,  i.  186;  ii.  464  n. 

H. 
Habeaa  Corpua,  i.  255. 
Hablta,  early,  i.  527. 
Hackman,  Rev.  Mr.,  hia  trial  fbr  ahootlng  Mlaa  Ray,  U. 

208,  209. 
Haddock.  Finuon,  i.  358. 
Hagley,  i.  491. 

Hague,  Mr,  Johnaon'a  early  instracter,  i.  16. 
Hailea,  David  Dalrymple,  Lord,  1.  115,  196,  201,  300, 

332, 33B,  410,  439,  497,  498 ;  ii.  25,  140,  345,  352,  358, 392. 

— some  accoubt  of,  i.  195. — his  letter  to  Boswell  on  the 

*  Journey  to  the  Hebridea,'  i.  467.— his  *■  AnnsJs  of  Scot- 
land,' i.  476,  477,  493;  ii.  7,  8,  9,  23,  70,  197,  203,  218. 

Bale,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  i.  285,  5i8 — anecdotes  of,  ii. 
390. 

Half-pay  Offlcera,  1.  488  n. 

Hall,  Rev.  Dr.,  i.  15  n.,  20  n.,  24  n.,  27  n.,  122  n.,  214  n., 
270 ;  ii.  169,  178,  387.— Mrs.,  ii.  28  n.,  291,  293,  874— 
Biahop,  i.  287 ;  ii.  168. 

Halliday'a  Juvenal,  Johnaon'a  high  opinion  of,  11.  442. 

Ilalaey,  Edmund,  Saq.,  i.  219  n. 

Hamilton  of  Bangour,  hia  tioema,  i.  334,  334  n.;  ii. 

no Right  Hon.  William  Gerard,  i.  218, 221,  224,  275, 

507;  ii.  98  n.,  150  n.,  229  n.,  298  n.,  861  n.,  450  n.— 
Johnson's  compliments  to  his  conversation,  i.  218. — 
some  account  of,  1.  218  n. — hia  anecdote  respecting 
Johnaon'a  pension  1.  507,  507  n — Johnson's  letters  to, 
ii.  Stil,  419.— hia  kindnesa  to  Johnson,  ii.  361.— Mr,  the 
printer,  i.  310,  310  n.— Lady  Betty,  i.  448,  450.— Duch- 
ess of,  i.  447,  450. 

*  Hamlet,'  i.  303;  ii.  69,  283  n. 

Hammond,  James,  his  *Love  Elegies,'  1.  415;  ii.  248, 
249  n. 

Mr  Bevil'a  defence  of,  IL  279  n.— Dr.,  *on  the  New 
Teatament,'  ii.  275,  399.— his  works  recommended  by 
Johnson,  ii.  399. — some  account  of,  ii.  399  n. 

*  Handmaid  to  the  Arts,'  ii.  216  n. 

Hanging  criminals,  ou  the  new  way  of,  ii.  334. 
Hanmer,  Sir  Thomas,  his  Shakspeare,  i.  71, 234,  238  n. 
Hanover  succession,  ii.  325,  325  n.,  333  n. 
Hanway,  Jonas,  his  *■  Essay  on  Tea,'  i.  134.— his  Travels 

characterized  by  Johnson,  i.  169. 
Happiest  life,  which  the,  ii.  399. 
Happiness,  i.  IbS,  227,  290,  384,  424,  521 ;  ».  87,  68,  117, 

132,  16*7,  169, 190.  304.— equalized  by  Providence,  i.  118 

n. — the  only  solid  basis  of,  ii.  197. 
Hardinge,  Sir  Henry,  i.  501  n. 
Hardwiclie,  Lord  Chancellor,  ii.  61,133. 
Hardy,  Mr.,  his  <  Life  of  Lord  Chorlemont,'  U.  226. 
Hardyknute,  ballad  of,  i.  261. 

*  Harleion  Miscellany,'  i.  71. 
Harlow,  Mr,  the  painter,  ii.  859  fi. 
Harmless  pleasure,  ii.  2i0. 
Harrington,  Countess  of,  ii.  105, 105  n. 

Harrington,  Dr.  Henry,  his  *  Uugm  Antiqus,'  11.  831, 
931  fi 


Harriot,  Mrs  ,  1.  S7a 

Harris,  James,  Esq.,  1.  810,  457,  49T  a. ;  IL  HtSQ,  IBs 
—his  character  of  Johmon^  DlcUoavy,  IL  di-faa 
<Hermea,'ii.  464. 

Harrison,  Cornelius,  Johnaon^  coorin,  L  il,  &Slv-lh^ 
her  'Miacellaniea'  1.  188. 

Harry,  Miaa  Jane,  toe  preaelyte  to  QatkoriaB,  ft.  iTli- 
aome  account  of,  ii.  171  n.,  172». 

Harte,  Dr.  Walter,  hia  *  History  of  Goittnii  AMpte,' 
i.  168  ;  11.  285,  404.-^ohiison'B  chancier  ei;  I  \ti^ 
aome  account  of,  i.  168  n.— his  exceanTe  toiI^  k 
285. 

HarwDod,  Dr.,  hia  '  History  of  Uchdeld,'  L  35  a,  iffic, 
152  n.,  206  n.,  293  n.,  294 ;  11  208  a— Dr.  EiH*tfd,iL 
68. — aome  account  of,  il.  63  n. 

Haatie,  Mr.,  the  schoolmaster,  proaecatcd  fnva^*- 
verity,  i.  279,  284,  296,  300,  536^-JobBMMi^  titmat 
on  behalf  oq  L  296,  SOO,  536. 

Hastings,  Warren,  Esq.,  BoswellVi  diancterefi  u-Stt. 
— hia  letter  to  Boswell  respecting  Jobawa,  h.  ::b- 
Johnson's  letters  to,  iL  281,  2S2— htsenJctvoaniBit' 
troduce  the  Persian  language  into  Enriip*,  ti.  2ii 

Batchett,  Charles,  Esq.,  his  accooaiof  ibe  •Litov; 
Clah/  1.  194  n.,  538. 

Hatred,  U.  109. 

*Hatyin  foam  foam  eri,'  a  popular  ErvMOf,  t.rr- 
translation  of,  by  a  fair  ftiend  of  fir  Waller  i8ax^  L 
423  n. 

Hawkestone,  i.  481. 

Hawkesworlh,  Dr,  Johnson's  contribotioBi  taUi'U 
venturer,'  i.  96,  107.— an  imitator  of  the  itjW  of i«t»- 
aoo,  i.  107.  306.— hia  *  Col)ectioaorTo]ri|n,'i.iu:ft 
51.— hia  objectiona  against  a  particitlar  protuJfp^  <- 
420, 420  n .— flills  a  sacriHce  to  newspaper  ^mw,  l  ^ « 

Hawkina,  Mr.,  Johnsou''a  instrocter  in  Ladn,  t  K-Sn. 
WUliam,  his  » 8i«ge  of  Aleppo,'  IL  iSK,  i«  «•-* 
John,  circumstances  as  to  Johnson  relaiad  b)  biai  k** 
tradicted  or  explained,  i.  17  n.,  18  a.,  65  a.,  (*  • .  *< 
n.,  79  n.,  82,  82  ».,  84  n.,  90,  9i)  n.,  91  a-,  »*,  n  ''< 
148,  148  n.,  152  n.,  150,  187,  212,217  b.,  2lS«.  iT" 
237,  311,  345;  il.  39  n.,  68  n.,  108,  144,  219,  if4.  ^i 
868,  395,  401,  407,  412,  428,  433,  436,  t3T,  «2,  444.  «*.«, 
446,  505.— Johnson's  letter  to,  ii.  SGI.-hii  Job^'J  ^^ 
the  la*t  fortnight  of  Johnson's  Ufe.  ii-  ¥£-knc^ 
cellaneous  anecdotes  of  Johnson,  ti.  fiQ$<— MtM  i  2i 
n. ;  ii.  59  n.,  i7<  ti.— her  description  of  Mff.  W.!;.«». 
1.  lOl  «.— her  description  of  Mr  Beaart  Lisfi*.- 
105  ti.— her  description  of  Garrkk's  pcr«n  lail  r  u« 
of  living,  ii.  1-^7  n. — anecdotes  of  JobnaoabjTjii^ 

Hawthornden,  1.  384,  465. 

Hay,  Lord  Charles,  ii.  52,  25a-«omf  aecoaato^kS*. 

Hay^s' Martial,' 1.459. 

Hayes,  Rev.  Mr,  ii   124. 

Hay  ley,  William,  Esq.,  it.  408,  403  n. 

Hay  man,  Mr.,  the  painter,  1.  114  n. 

Health,  i.  276.— Johnson's  rules  tor  trtvtUcfi  h  <•■ 
of,  ii.  320. 

Healths,  drinking  of,  il.  220. 

*  Heard,'  Johnson's  mode  of  pronouneifltg,  ti<  l^i* 
Heaven,  happiness  of,  ii.  169. 

'  He-bear  and  She^bear,'  IL  298  n. 

Heber,  Rev.  Reginald,  on  evil  spirits,  Ii.  t**  n*    .     . 

Heberdcn,  Dr.,  ii.  2 13,  3.^,— Johnson'*  letliv  to.  \  ^ 

Hebrides,  Johnson's  wish  to  vWl  i.  2)1,  20^  •'•TJ 
281,  300,  312,  322. -Johnson's  Tour  tOt'-^'^^JT 
son's  published  *  Account  of  his  Joornfj.'l  ***  ^• 
496,  5.0;  iL  88,  U2,  182  ti — Johnson's  !»»«»»■""* 
Thrale,  giving  an  account  of  hisjounw)  '•»*•,,  ,. 

Hector,  Mr  Edmund  Johnson's  school-feM«»«.  \  %^^ 
18,  30,  S4,  (41,  5i2  n.;  11.  40,  4l.42,2«7,«9,C^c»» 
— Johnson's  letters  to,  Ii.  314,  427.  ._^».tai 

Heely,  Mr,  1.  237,  237  n.;  il.  423,  43»«.-i<***'"' 
ter  to,  il.  423.— Mrs.,  1.  237. 

Heirs,  ii.  24  n.,  24,  26  n.,  85. 

'HtMofse,'  Rousseau's,  i.  228  n. 

*  Hell  paved  with  good  inietttiooa,'  L  534, 94  a 
Henault,  Charles,  II.  B,  ^»^    %»m- 
Henderson,  Mr.  John,  the  arlor,  ft.  8a,  '"^-'r.r^ 

tations  of  Johnson,  f.  511  n.— Mr  Johi,  «»^  . 
Pembroke  College,  U.  882  n.,  387,-i— ~-  -«»««J'  *  * 
337  n. 

*  Henry 

*  Henry 

359.— 

Henry,  Dr.  Robert,  hia  *  History  of  Cr«*l  Bn»^ 

185.  .    — 

Herbert,  George,  hb  » Jacnia  Prtidentttm '  q«»««- '  ** 
Hereditable  JurisdicUuoa,  1.  3IS.  ^^ 

Hereditary  insanity,  an  important  chaptw  ■ '"^^^ 

of  the  human  mind  sflll  to  he  written,  Iwr 

pations,  L  848 — right,  Ii.  113. 
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*  BenDes,*  Barria'a,  i.  457. 

*Hermippaa  Redivivus,*  Campbell's,  I  189}  U.  88. 

Rermit,  life  of,  ii.  225.— Panieiri,  il.  140. 

•ileroic  Epistle  to  Sir  Williaro  Chiunbert,*  U.  161, 178, 

21)8. — by  wlioiTi  written,  ii.  392,  392  n. 
Hertfhni,  Frauci:i,  Lord,  i.  Ii5  n. 
Ilervey,  Rev.  Jaiiica,  hia  *  Medltationg,'  i.  447. 
lierYey,  lioii.   Heuryt   some  arcouat  of,  1.  39  n. — Hon. 

Thomas,  i.  •2J:i,  25o,  268,  £i&-Hiome  accoonl  of,  1. 

2Sa  n 
Ilesiod,  Ii  220. 

Hick««,  Rev   Dr.^  i.  449  n. }  U.  382. 
Uickiimii,  Miast  i  33  n. 
Uicky,  Mr.,  the  painter,  i  516. 
UierHTL-by,  Joliiison's  reverence  for,  ii  284. 
*Uuih  Li(*i  below  Stairt*,*  Gaiuek'a  fkrce  of,  ii.  244. 
(liicfihind  chief,  i.  372,  375,  400. 
Highlanders,  i   281. 
HiijUwaymeu,  the  queatioa  of  shootinf  them  discuieed,  JL 

I4i. 
BUI,  Sir  Jobn,  Johnson's  chamcter  of,  i.  340,  240  n.^ 

Aaron,  his  account  of  '  Irene,'  i.  SO  n. 
Hinchrliire,  Dr  John,  il  230  n. 

*  Histo.ia  Studioruin,'  Johnson**,  ii.  180. 
Historian,  ret)ui«ites  for  an,  i.  192. 

UUtoriaus,  i    393;  ii    2i  8.— their  habit  of  magnityinf 

evenu,  U     182.— English,    ii.    104.— bow   characters 

•bould  be  drawn  by,  ii.  218. 
Bislory,  i.  192,  2:>7,  257  n.,  52S,   626  n.— little  renllv 

autbenllr,  i.  257,  2.'>7  n,  £2:3.— 'an  old  almanack,'  i. 

526  n  — not  supported  by  contemporary  evidence,  a 

rninaiice,  i.    406. — of  manners,  the  most  valuable,  i. 

947.— of  the  Council   of  Trent,  J(Anaon's  prelected 

traiialaiiou  of,  i.  40,  51. 

*  Uistor>e  ofTroye,'  the  first  book  printed  in  the  English 

lanfuu{(e,  i.  4'J2  n. 

Hoarding,  ii.  256. 

Hobbes,  Thotuas,  on  the  state  of  the  mind  in  old  ife,  U. 
154  R. 

Bogarth,  his  first  interview  witlt  Johnson,  i.  56. — John- 
son's lines  on  the  death  of,  i.  57. — his  character  of 
Johnson,  i.  57. 

Holdbrook,  Mr,  Johnson's  early  instructer,  L  16L 

Holidays,  ii   42. 

Hollis,  Thornas,  E«q.,  i.  19  ;  U.  193. 

Bol^roAd  Uou.<i«,  i.  334,  451. 

Holywell  J   4i4. 

Home,  Mr.  John,  i.  203,  389  n.,  460,  522  n.  •,  IL  78, 116  n. 
—bis  tra^niy  of '  Dmi^las,'  I  45^,  5J8,  508  n. 

Uomer,  i  3i7,  347  n.,  37'b;  ii.  129,  i55,  253,  253  —John- 
son's vencrutiuu  for,  i.  172;  ii.  1S4,  185. — Johnson's 
seal,  a  Itead  of,  1.  172  a  —Johnson's  early  translations 
from,  i.  531. — antiquity  of,  ii.  184.— Pope's  tronsla- 
tion  o^  ii.  267. — Madame  Dacier's  translation  of;  ii. 
185  n. — Macpherson's  translation  of,  ii.  185  n.— Cow- 
per's  translation  of,  ii.  185  n.— and  Virgil,  comparative 
etcellence  of,  ii.  129. 

*  Ho;no  caudatiis,*  ii.  S. 
Honesty,  noble  instance  of,  i.  357  n. 
Honour,  ii.  251  n. 

Hook,  Abb  ,  his  translation  of  Berwick's  *  Memoirs,'  il. 
167. 

Booke,  Nathaniftl,  i.  382.— wrote  the  Duchees  of  Marl- 
borough's *  Apology,'  i.  382. 

Hoole,  John,  Esq.,!.  97  n.,  i66,  614.— his  early  instruc- 
lion,  ii.  334.— Johnson's  letter  to  Warren  Hastings  in 
behalf  of,  ii.  282,— Johnson's  elegant  dedication  of  his 
Tasao  to  the  queen,  i.  163. — Iiis  tragedy  of  *  Cl^nice,' 
1.  495^>-^omc  account  of,  i.  495  n. — Johnson's  letters 
to,  I.  496}  11.  417.— hb  diary  of  Johnson's  last  illness, 
U.626. 

Hope,  1.  1R0-,  ii.  182. 

Hope,  Dr.,  i.  46C  -,  Ii.  370. 

Bopeton,  Jolin,  Karl  of,  il.  270  n. 

Horace,  i.  90,  624-,  ii.  75,  152,  180,  181,  196,  204,  299  n., 
345.— Johnson's  early  translation  from,  i.  531. — Fran- 
cis's irajialatlon  of,  the  beat,  ii.  195.— Dr.  Douglas's 
ooUeciion  of  ediiiniw  oft  ii.  378,  378  n. 

Horace's  villa,  ii.  152. 

Borne,  Dr  George,  Bishop  of  Norwirh,  i.  477,  493 ;  11. 
37,  00.— his  churacter  of  Johnson,  ii.  453,  525.— Rev. 
John     Set!  Tooke. 

Horrebow's  History  of  Iceland,  Ii.  161. 

Horses,  old,  what  should  be  done  with,  iL  362,  3r>3. 

Bonley,  Dr.  Samnci,  L  202  n.}  ii.  365.— William,  i. 
239  a. 

Hoapitallty,  i.  2<)3,  30R;  ii.  184,  249,  347 — as  (brmerly 
practised  tuwanis  the  poor,  decline  of,  IL  248. — to 
strangen  and  foreigners,  decline  of,  ii.  248. 

Hoapltals,  administration  of,  ii.  Gi. 

Boos*  of  Commons,  iL  146, 147, 328.— infioenc*  of  Peen 


in,  L  339.— power  of  expnlsimi  by,  U.  2S0.— ortgtBally 
a  check  for  the  Crown,  on  the  House  of  Lords,  It.  220. 
—best  mode  of  speaking  at  the  bar  of,  ii.  142.- its 

E3wer  over  the  national  pime,  ii.  327  n.,  328.- Lord 
olingbroke's  description  of;  ii.  146  n.— coarse  Inyoc- 
tives  used  in,  ii.  386. 

House  of  Peer:),  i.  355. 

Housebreakers,  ii.  305l 

How,  Mr.  Richard,  ii.  331  n. 

Howard,  John,  Esq.,  the  philanthropist,  L  147)  IL  142, 
374.— Hon.  Edward,  i.  26a— «ir  George,  i.  629  n. 

Howell's  '  Letters,'  1.  519  n. 

Uuddersford,  Dr.,  i.  120,  1S9. 

^Hudibras,'  i.  397,  528-,  ii.  62,  185l 

Huet,  Bishop  of  Avrauches,  ii.  121. 

Huggins,  William,  the  translator  of  Arioito,  L  166, 
itfo  n— his  dispute  with  Dr.  Thomas  Warton  resp«cu 
ing  Ariovtu,  ii  244. 

Hughes,  John,  the  poet,  i.  116 ;  ii.  177,  268. 

Hulks,  punishment  of  the,  iL  150. 

Humanity,  Johnson's,  il.  395. 

Himian  life,  ii.  401. — miseries  and  happiness  of;  i.  681.— 
will,  liberty  of,  ii.  301  — bouea,  Johnson's  horror  at  the 
sight  of,  i.  380. 

Hume,  Davftl.  1  80,115n.,  177,227,255,  267,329,416, 
453  n,  507  ;  il  96,  llO,  127,  164, 16.%  3C6, 583.— an  echo 
of  Voltaire,  i.  247. — his  political  principles,  ii  396.-— 
his  scepticism,  iL  96.  ill,  383.— his  '  Life,'  ii.  96. 

Humour,  good  and  bad,  ii.  1 85,  249,  305.— Johnson's  tal- 
ent for,  1.  76. 

*  Humours  of  Ballamagalrv,'  i  307  n. 

Humphry,  Oxias,  Esq.,  Johnson's  letters  to,  U.  S73.>— > 

some  account  of,  IL  373  n. 
Himter,  Mr.,  Johnson's  early  tutor,  a  rigid  disciplinartaii, 

i  lb,  18,  117,  265.— Dr.,  iL  315,  347.— Mia^  iL  332  n. 
Hunting,  i.  221,  409.— Johnson's  opinion  of,  1.  221,  400. 
Hurd,  Dr.  Richard,  i.  29;  iL  75,   143,  27i.— his  'Select 

Works  of  Cowley,'  ii.  59.— Johnson's  character  of,  Ii. 

137. — his  sermon  on  evil  spiriu,  iL  183,  183  n. 
'  Uiirlo  Tbnmibo,*  the  eccentric  author  of,  L  426  n. 
Husbands,  ii.  2i9 — John,  i.  21. 
Huasey,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,   tutelar  Bishop  of  Waterfbrd, 

ii.  439,  439  n.— Rev.  John,  ii.  2Jl Jobuson'a  letter  to, 

U  201. 
Hutchinson,  William,  a  drover,  noble  instance  of  hon- 
esty in,  i.  357  n.— John,  Esq.,  bis  *  Moral  Philosophy,* 

ii   68.— Mr*.,  L  2C9  n. 
Hutton,  Willia.m,  his  '  History  of  Derby,'  ii.  117  n — Ifr., 

the  Moravian,  ii.  438. 
H>de,  Henry,  Lonl,  ii.  28  n — Justice,  ii.  S34  n. 
Hyperbole,  Johnt^on's  dislike  to,  i.  263 
Hypocaust,  a  Roman  one  descril»ed,  i.  482  n. 
Hypochondria,  L  22,  39 ;  Ii.  223.— termed  bv   CheyiW 

<  the  Englbh  Malady,'  i.  22.  —and  niadnew,  dlstinctioB 

Ixitween,  L  23. — improper  treatment  of,  i.  39  n. 
<  Hypochondriac,'  Boswell's,  ii.  831. 
Hypocrite,  no  man  one  in  his  pleasures,  iL  393.— play  of 

the,  L  508. 

L 

Iceland,  curious  chapter  out  of  the  *  Natnral  History  *  of, 

ii.  164. 
Icolmkill,  1.  440,  442,  562. 
Idleness,  1.  142,  194,  207,  264;  ii.  246,  SSO. 

*  Idler,'  Johnson's,  L  127  n.,  141,  148,  149;  II.  67,  164.— 

character  of  the,  i.  142.— character  of  Sober  in.  In 

tended  as  Johnson's  portrait,  ii.  264. 
Ignorance,  1.  261 ;  il.  262.— sittgular  inatance  of,  L  962  { 

ii.  2S2.— guilt  of  continuing  in  voluntary,  1. 235.   ■■mrnif 

men  of  eminence,  instances  of;  i.  261. 
Ilam,  Johnson's  visit  to,  ii.  127.— natural  curiosity  at,  il. 

127,  127  n. 

*  Ilk,'  sense  of  the  word,  ii.  183  ii. 
Imagination,  ii.  190. 

Imitations,  instances  of  Johnsoa'a  alP  improvifo,  11. 116. 

Imlac,  character  of,  ii.  253. 

Immortality,  i.  524;  u.  127,  127  n. 

Impartiality,  IL  32. 

Impressions,  folly  of  trusting  to,  IL  903.— should  b«  dA- 

scribed  while  fresh  on  the  mind,  L  140. 
ImprovivHtore,  Italian,  U.  87. 

Inipuilencc,  diflbrence  between  Scotch  and  Irish,  I.  608, 
Ince,  Richard,  Esq.,  author  of  papen  in  the  *  Spectator,* 

ii.  61. 
Inch  Keith,  i.  S39. 
Inch  Kenneth,  i.  431,  435,  435  n.,  438,  497,  498,  662.— 

Johnson's  Latin  Ode  on  the  island  of,  L  437,  641. 

*  Incidit  in  Scyllam,'  Ac  ,  whence  taken,  IL  331  n. 
Income,  living  within,  ii.  348. 

Incredulity,  Johnson's,  ii.  361. 

Index  Rerum  to  Clariasa  recomincoded  by  Johnson,  L  96 
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laiUs,  gorenunflnt  of;  tt.  S44.— pnclloe  of  foiag  to,  in 
qoieai  of  wabIUii  U.  2t6. 

Indiana,  why  not  ^eak  or  defiNrmed,  IL  349. 

Indigeation,  Johnaoo'i  remedy  for,  L  512  n. ;  11.  482. 

Indoleuoe,  Johnaou'a,  i.  206,  213 )  ii.  265. 

InequaJity,  i.  307. 

Infidel  writera,  i.  4l6;  ii.  36,  383. 

loflilelity,  i.  227,  229,  258,  263,  388  n.,  £24}  Ii.  36,  70, 
110,  383.— conjugal,  ii.  58, 218,  218  n. 

Infldela,  keeping  company  with,  iL  221. 

Itiilueuce  of  ihe  crown,  i.  167;  Ii.  347. 

Ingratitude,  ii.  49. 

InheritHuce,  conaequencea  of  anticipating,  ii*  24. 

Inuea,  Mr.  William,  ii.  4S&~Rev.  Mr.,  i.  156. 

Inna,  com  for  ta  of,  ii.  38. — Shanatone^  lioea  tm,  U.  39. 

InocuUtion,  iL  335l 

Innovatiun,  rage  for,  ii.  334. 

luqulaition,  i.  207. 

Inaanily,  i.  10,  22, 29,  137, 180,  SBS;  ii.  122,  259«-4iCTed- 
Itary,  an  important  chapter  in  the  hiatwy  of  the  hu- 
man mind  atill  to  be  written,  i.  10  n> 

Inaecta,  i.  316. 

Inaenalbiltty  of  m  fiahmonger,  ii.  207 

Insulbt,  L  294. 

Intentiona,  i.  223.~ipood,  U.  418. 

lotereat,  ii.  146.— of  money,  ii.  189. 

Intoxication,  IL  33. 

Intromimion,  viciona,  1.  300,  302, 936,  537. 

Intuition  and  sagacity,  diatinction  between,  IL  404, 404  n. 

Invasion,  ridiculous  fbiura  of,  ii  182. 

Invectives,  ii.  386. 

Inverary,  i.  445. 

Invernesa,  i.  364. 

*  Inverted  uoderaundlng,'  ii.  206. 
luvitHtions,  i.  525. 

Invocation  of  aaiuta,  I  319}  Ii.  220,  384. 

Inward  ligbt,  i.  171. 

Inyon,  Dr.,  i.  63  n. 

Ireland,  i.  168, 173,  319,  334.— iiUured  by  the  union  with 
England,  iL  221.— hoapitaiity  to  straugfTs  in,  ii.  248.— 
its  ancient  state  less  known  than  that  of  any  other 
eountry,  L  139  — Johnson's  wish  to  see  ita  literature 
Cttitivatiid  i.  139.— necessity  of  cwn  laws  in,  i.  17S. 

Ireland,  William  Henry,  his  fbrgery  of  the  Shalupeare 
papers,  ii.  311  n. 

*  Irene,'  iohnaon*a  tragedy  of,  i.  37,  40,  4i,  42,  61,  78$  ii. 

213.— acted  at  Drury-lane  Theatre,  L  79. — extract  from, 
1.98. 

Iriah,  the,  a  fliir  people,  i.  503 — ^mix  better  with  the  Eng- 
lish than  the  Scotch  do,  i.  Sl5.— Johnson's  compasaiou 
for  the  diatreaseii  of,  i.  169,  319.— Johnson's  kindness 
for,  iL  22 J. — union,  ii.  221. — gentlemen,  good  scholars 
among  them,  i.  173. — accent,  i.  286. — impudence,  1. 
503.— -language,  ii.  93,  147 —parliament,  ii.  227.— and 
Welsh  languagea,  alBoity  between,  L  139^— and  Erse 
languages,  compared,  L  284,  5l9,  520  n — papLiti,  i. 
169,  319. — tragedy.  Footed  acconut  of  one,  il.  227. 
Irreparable,'  or  *  irrep  iroble? '  ii.  3St. 

Irvine,  Mr.,  L  354. 

Isle  of  Man,  ii.  78  —of  Muck,  1.  S97. 

Italy,  Johnson's  projected  tour  tO|  IL  51,  59,  58,  61,  400, 
405,411. 

Ivy-lane  Clab,  i.  75.  • 

J. 

jBckaon,  Henry,  Johnaon's  achool-ftUow,  Ii.  43,  43  n., 
101.— Richard,  commonly  called  *  omniscient,*  IL  56, 
55  n.,  104. 

Jaeobitfs,  1. 195, 50a 

Jacobitism,  JohnaonVi  Ingenious  defence  of,  1. 195. 

James  I.,  hla  *■  Dttmouology,'  il.  208. 

James  !!.,  L  386,  5l7;  il.  112,  208. 

lames.  Dr.,  L  28,  63  n.,  64,289;  11.  50,  57,  264.— his 
'Medicinal  Dictionary,*  L  64.— hia character,  I.  64— hla 
death,  ii.  £0. 

Janes,  Mr.,  L  372,  377. 

Japix,  Gisbert,  his  *  Rymelerie,*  1.  211. 

Jealousy,  11.  69. 

Jenkinaon,  Right  Hon.  Charles,  aflerwarda  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, i  249;  ii.  107. — Johnson's  letter  to,  on  behalf  of 
Dr.  Dodd,  il.  107,  107  n. 

Jenyna,  Soame,  i.  88  n.,  134,  303 ;  ii.  66,  168.— bis  *  Ori- 
gin of  Evil,'  i  134. — his  epitaph  on  Johnson,  1. 134  n. — 
epitaph  prepared  for  him  by  lioswell,  i.  IS'I  n.— appli- 
cation of  a  passage  in  Horace,  to,  ii.  164. — ^hia  'Evi- 
dence of  the  Christian  Religion,*  ii.  168. 

Jephson,  Robert,  Esq.,  i.  260~n. ;  ii  397  n. 

Jesuits,  destruction  of  the  order  of,  ii.  18. 

Jodrell,  Richard  Paul,  Eaq.,  ii.  228,  346,  965,  S76.~aome 
account  of,  ii.  376  n. 

Johnson,  Michael,  fltther  of  Saffluel,  I.  9, 10, 11, 909  n.— 


hla  death,  1. 27 ^Mra.,  mothir  of  flimgd,  t  it,  li- 

her  death,  i.  1 45.— Johnson's  letten  to  lttr,l  lll.-Hi. 
thaniel,  brother  of  Samuel,  L  10, 32, 32  a.-)ln.,  %M 
of  Samuel,  i  35,  36,  40,  86,  86-100,  213;  IL  ID. 

JOHNSON,  SAMUEL— 

Leading  ttentt  of  hU  life, 

[17091  his  birth,  i.  9.— tnberiied  frooi  ha  hAxt't^ti 
melancholy,'  i.  10.— his  accooot  of  tlie  mtabm  of  '.■ 
flunily,  i.  11.— traditional  storiei  of  kls  inAan  pi«M> 
ty,  i.  13.— afflicted  with  scrofUla,  L  14.— {i7il}  taia 
to  London  to  be  touched  by  Uuccti  Anae  w  tlw  ni, 
i.  15.— [i7i6J  goes  to  school  at  Uchilrld,  1.  ii^fu- 
ticulars  of  his  boyish  days,  L  17.— (tlS]  ttmund  \a 
the  school  of  Stourbridge,  L  it— [1727]  team  $;«• 
bridge  and  passes  two  years  with  kto  (kibcr,  I  ii- 
[1728]  enten  at  Pembroke  CoUegs,  Otford,  i.  ».-4s 
college  life,  L  20.  -  translates  FopeV  •  Mottidt'  icu 
Latin  verse,  i.  21— tlie  *  morbid  tndsDdioij '  itfk&4 
in  his  coiutttutiott  gains  strength,  I  ^— k»  wmni 
reading  at  Oxford  i.  24.— apecimeni  or  his  ihram  «r 
exercises,  i.  26.— [I7i9j  qotu  eoUese,  L  27. -[!?*;  l» 
comes  u^er  ofMarket-botworth  ickool,i  :t'>.  ,>:::; 
removes  to  Birmingham,  i.  30.— twalsiei  lxi«i 
voyage  to  Abyseinta,  i.  90.— [l7S4]  retorm  lo  LicUeU, 
L  32.— propoees  to  print  the  tatiJi  pocauufPotKbi... 
32.— ofleni  to  write  ibr  the  GesUemtDi  Mipiut,  >• 

32 [1736]  marriee  Mrs.  Porter,  ucsrijf  iloobk  Ism 

age,  L  35.— opens  a  private  academy  at  Eiiial,  i.  A- 
[1737]  goes  to  London  with  Ganick.  L  tn^-^tivu  » 
lodgings  At  Greenwich  i.  40.— prc^a  •  tnufckiks 
of  the  *  History  of  the  Comicil  of  Tnat,'  i.  «-«v 
turns  to  Lichfield  and  flniahes  his  utgedf  of'lrtse,'  v 
40. — ^removes  to  London  with  his  wtl^  i.  41.- 1:' a, 
becomes  a  writer  in  the  GcDllem8A*>  Mi|BiBr.i.4l 
— writea  the  debates  in  both  hoiMs  of  pniuaat,  ai- 
der file  name  of  *  The  Senate  of  Ullipat,'  >•  i^-y^ 
lishes  his '  London,*  for  whicb  he  recri*n  us  fa>*^ 
I.  45.-»endeavoura  without  raccaa  to  etasu  i^  4«- 
gree  of  Master  of  Arts,  L  50-  [nss]  puWuto  'tor 
mor  Norfoldense,*  1.  65.— (1740)  wni»  ifce  IW'*^ 
Blake,  Drake,  and  Barretier,  i  57.-ll7li)  1mUl(rt'^ 
iaUon  of  the  '  JesU  of  Uierocled,*  ol  Gbvost'l^tw 
Ution  on  the  Amaxona,*  and  of  Fontenew'» '  I^»<<J- 
ric  on  Dr.  Mono,*  i.  58.-[i742]  writet  £«)•«* 
Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Dackw  of  tei- 
borough,*  Life  of  Burmau  and  of  Sydcfitasin.  and  fn- 
posals  for  printing  BibtiolhecaHarlcuttia,'i-Ci'l>'^ 
writea  *  Considerations  on  the  Ui«pu(«  <«>**> 
Crousax  and  Warburton,*  Ac.  and  D«llcst»« » Lf 
Mead  of  Janies*s  *  Medicinal  Dicttoatry,*  >.  t<^ ;« - 
[1744]  publishea  the  '  Life  of  RirhuH  Ssnir.  *^ 
writes  '  Preface  to  the  Harldan  MiscrUsa},'  >-u.  i 
—[17-15}  pulditfbea  '  Miscellaiieotts  Obwnatioi.s  <*  i^ 
Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  with  Refflariu  »  M««"^' 
Shaks]tenre,*  i.  71.— [l747J  pnbli»he«  tb«  pht,  w  jw- 
pectus,  of  his  Dictionary  of  the  Coglbh  Uniwe.i- 

73 forms  the  King's  Head  Uab  in  I«>la»  ^  j" 

[1748]  visits  Tunbridge  Weil«,  L  7-;  — wriw  «•*  * 
Roscommon  »  *  Preface  to  Dodsle^'s  fitorpup  t- 
•Vision  of  Theodore  the  Hermit,*  L  Tt-'.i''";  ^ 
lishes  'The  Vanity  of  Human  Wtehcft,*  to  »^-  "J 
receives  fifteen  guineas,  I.  76.— his  *  I«Of  »>. '^ 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  i  79.-[i750  tafiw  «•  f** 
•  The  Rambler.*  his  prajer  on  commc«eia|  ^  »^'*{' 
taking,  I.  81.- writea  a  prolegue  fcf  ibe  bescftt »..  *► 
ton's  grandaughter,  I,  <w.— (l75lJwrtlel*Ulf«'fj*?• 
nel,♦  Letter  for  Lauder,  1.  93, 94.-H7Stl  occ«p«i«  *", 
hia  Dictionary,  and  with  tlie  Eambier,  i.  V.-*"^^' 
his  wife,  i.  06w— hu  alTecttog  prayer  oo  !*•  ''^^^ 
97.— his  extreme  grief  for  her  km,  9T--*|T'^ 
her  funeral  sermon  and  her  epitaph,  it^-<hck  (' " 


116 — obtains  the  degree  of  Master  of  Aio  <^.._ 
Unlfersity,i.  118,  l2l.-[i755]pttMiA«W«IHoi*f?. 

L  1 1 9.— preiJcru  the  scheme  of  a '  BUrUelh*^«,  *J-r 
his  depressed  state  of  mind  at  this  ptfNrf,  t-  \'-''T 
Academy  deUa  Cruscn  preitent  him  wtik  tWr*  J/;?! 
lerlo,*  aiid  the  French  Academy  send  bin  ^*2^ 
uaire,*  I  128  — pri\)ects  a  M-heme  of  b*  *f  ««».'' 
1 29.-  [1 756 j  publishes  an  abridgment  ofU*  l^rt«*"  ^ 
131.— writes  essays  in  the  *  Untverssl  Viirfin  '  -Z 


superintends,  and  largely  contributes  ta  "•t^ 
Magazine,  1.  132.— composes  pulpit  di**""**^ 
dry  clergymen,  i.  187.— bsoes  propossb  far  >*  * 

ofShakapeare,  L  138 is  offered  aUvtof.tet*^ 

entering  Into  holy  orden,  i.  1S9.— (i^^^?*^ 
apeech  on  the  safaject  of  an  addroas  toiheiiw^J 
the  axpedlilon  to  Soehlbrt,  t.  i39.--ri75l} 
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Um  <Idlflr,'  L  141.— Mat  eooipelkd  to  ninnch  htoci- 
peoMB,  be  brMka  op  taoosekeraliigy  and  moiotm  to 
cbambenio  the  Temple,  1 143 — [1769]  lesM  hiemotber, 
1.  145. — ^writes  bla  ^Ranelu^  to  deflmy  the  expoDsai  of 
her  fniierml  end  to  wy  floma  debtn,  i.  148 — nwkai  an 
etcuniion  to  Oxford,  i.  lAl.— write*  «  ^  DinaertatioB  on 
the  Greek  Comedy/  ttie  IntroducUon  to  tbe  *  Worid 
Diaplayed/  and  *  Three  Letters  concerning  the  best 
Plan  for  BlacklVian  Bridge/  i.  150, 152.—;  1760}  writer 
*■  AddreM  of  the  Paintera  to  George  HI.  on  bk  accea- 
aion,'  the  Dedication  to  Baretti'a  Italian  Dictionary, 
and  a  review  of  Tytler'e  Vindication  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  flcota,  i.  156.— forma  rulea  and  re«olutionii  for  the 
guidance  of  bie  mOTal  conduct  and  literary  atudles,  L 
154.— (1761]  writa  Prefkce  to  *Rolt*a  Dictionary  of 
Trade  and  Commerce/ 1. 156.— [i7U21  writes  Dedication 
to  the  king  of  *  iLenedy*9  Aatronomical  Chronology/ 
the  Pre&ce  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Artisu*  Exhibition, 
and  the  Dedication  of  Mr*.  Charlotte  Lenox*a  *  Female 
Quixote,'  i.  159.— obtains  a  penaion  of  900/.  a  year,  aa 
the  reward  of  bit  literary  merit,  i.  161. — Accompanies 
Sir  Jnabua  Beynolds  in  a  rlsit  to  Dtsvoniihire,  i.  163. — 
[1783)  wrilrn  Cbaractar  of  ColUiia,  Lift  of  Ascham, 
I>edlcatMMD  to  IIoole*a  Tiuao,  and  Detection  of  the  Im- 
posture of  the  Cock-lane  Ghost,  i.  ifi6,  183,  206.— Bos- 
well  Itfcenww  acquainted  with  him,  1.  174^1761]  the 

*  Uterary  Club  *  monded,  1. 212.— afflicted  with  a  serere 
return  of  bis  bypochondrhKk  disorder,  i.  214. — writes  a 
ferlew  of  OrangerHi  *  Sugar  Cane.*  and  of  Goldamiib'a 
•TruTelkr,'  i.  S13.— visits  bis  friend,  Dr.  Percy,  in 
Norlbanptonabire,  i.  215.— [I7B5]  visiu  the  Univeraity 
of  Cambridge,  1.  216.— created  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Dub- 
lin Univeralty,  1.  217.— to  introduced  into  the  ftraily  of 
Mr.  Tbrale,  i.  318,  S2l.— gires  to  the  world  bto  edition 
offlbakspeare,  i.  222 — (I7t>b1  writes  the  noble  dedica- 
tioa  to  the  king  of  Gwyn's  *  London  and  Westminster 
Improred/  and  ^  The  Fountains/  a  fliiry  talc,  i.  234. — 
[1767]  his  interview  with  the  king,  i.  239.— interesting 
extract  from  his  devotional  record,  i.  442  — writes  d^i- 
eation  to  the  king  of  *  Adam^s  Treatise  on  the  Globe,* 
1.  243.— [17681  writes  prologue  to  Goldsmith's  *0ood- 
natured  Ifaa,'  i.  244.— visits  Oxford,  i.  244.— (17G9)  ap- 
pointed professor  in  ancient  literature  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts.  i.  25Z — passes  the  summer  at  Oxford. 
Lichfield,  and  Brighton,  i.  253 — appean  at  the  Old 
Bailey  as  a  witness  on  the  trial  of  Bareiii  for  murder, 
1.  264.— {1770]  publishes  *  The  False  Alarm/  1.  270.— 
[1771)  poUisliea  *  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions 
respecting  Falkland's  Islands,'  L  272.— design  of  bring- 
ing bim  into  parliament,  L  274.— engaged  in  preparing 
a  Iburtb  adttion  of  bis  folio  Dictionary,  i.  283.— f  i772] 
writes  *  Deftnce  of  a  Scboolmsster,'  uid  *  Argument  in 
eiq^ort  of  Vicious  Intromission/  i.  296.~interestlng 
•ketches  of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  this  time,  I.  298. 
—(1773)  pnbllabes  new  edition  of  his  folio  Dictiomury, 
i.  vs. — writes  prefhoe  to  *  Macbean's  Dictionary  of  An- 
cimt  Geography,'  and  argument  in  Favour  of  Lay  Pa- 
trons, i.  aot.— at  sixty-four,  attempts  to  learn  the  Low 
llutcb  languages,  I.  S22. — injures  hbi  eyesight  by  the 
imprudent  use  of  small  print,  i.  322. — his  Journey  with 
Boawell  lo  Ibe  Hebrides,  i.  323.- presented  vrith  the 
ftvedun  of  Aberdeen,  i.  351.— (17741  engaged  in  writing 
Us  *  Joomey  to  the  Western  Islands,'  i.  473.— makes  a 
Journey  into  North  Wales  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tlirale, 
i,  478.— epenils  some  time  with  Mr.  Burke  at  Bcacons- 
llckl,  I.  490.— writea  *Tlie  Patriot,'  i.  494.— (17751  pub- 
llsbes  bis  *  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,' 

I.  500.— publishes  *  Taxation  no  Tyranny,'  i.  505.— re- 
oeivea  bto  diploma  aa  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  Unlver- 
elty  of  Oxfbrd,  1.  5i2.— makes  a  tour  to  France  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tbntle,  ii.  9.— (I776]writes  an  Argument 
in  eupport  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Pulpit,  PropMato  for 
an  Analyato  of  the  Scotch  Celtick  Language,  and  a  De- 
ftnce  of  the  Booksellers  from  the  Charge  of  making 
•xorbitant  Proflta,  ii.  28.— pays  a  visit  to  Oxford  and 
Xicbileld,  il.  S4.— visito  Bath  with  Mr.  and  Mm.  Thrale, 
U.  66. — (17771  engages  with  the  booksellers  to  write 

•  The  Uvea  of  the  Engltob  Poets/  il.  93.— writes  dedi- 
cation lo  the  king  of  the  Posthumous  Worka  of  Dr. 
Pearee,  ii.  93.— vlilts  Oxford  and  Derbyshire,  Ii.  102. 
— exerto  bto  binnane  and  zealous  interforence  in  behalf 
of  Or.  Dodd,  U.  104.— [1778]  bto  vUil  to  Warley  Camp, 
U.  197. — Us  home  maife  uncomfortable  by  the  perpet- 
iml^nrfnga  ofthcae  whom  he  abeltered  under  hto  roof, 

II.  199  —(1779]  publishes  the  first  four  volnmei  of  bto 
<  PrelhGca.  biographlcnl  and  critical,  to  the  most  em- 
inent of  the  Engltob  Poets,*  ii.  2<)t — (1780)  employed 
In  the  completion  of  the  *  Uvea  of  tbe  Poau/  ii.  225.— 
rnsi  completes  hto  *Livef  of  the  Poets,'  ii.  366.— 
lose*  hto  frtond  Mr.  Tbrale,  ii.  288.— eppotnted  one  of 
hto  acMCttton,  U.  S88.— losas  hto  Maod  Mr.  Stnhaa,  It. 
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lM.~plaBa  A  lift  of  greater  AUgciice,  11. 908^— pmpoaea 
to  devote  six  weeka  to  tbe  study  of  Italian  literature, 
il.  309.— vfaits  Oxford,  Birmingham,  and  Lichfield,  ii. 
309.— (1782)  loses  hto  oM  friend  Robert  Levett,  il.  SlO. 
—declining  state  of  hto  health,  Ii.  312.— vtolts  Oxford, 
il.  319.— takes  a  parting  adieu  of  Streatbam  •,  hto  prayer 
on  leaving  Mr.  Thrale's  family,  ii.  322.— reads  a  book 
of  the  Aneid  every  night  for  twelve  nights,  11.  346.— 
[1783]  attacked  with  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  U.  350.— 
visiu  Lichfield  and  Oxfbrd,  ii.  353— institutes  the  Es- 
sex Head  Club,  11.  865.— seiied  with  a  spasmodic  asth- 
ma, il.  365.^(1784]  vtoits  Oxford,  ii.  381.— hto  flienda 
project  a  tonr  to  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  bto  health,  ii. 
400.  405,  411.— visits  Lichfield,  Birmingham,  and  Ox- 
ford for  the  last  time,  ii.  414.— hto  extraordinary  ex- 
piatory vtoit  to  Uttoxeter,  IL  424,  424  n.  Hit  latt 
iUnenn  and  death. — rapid  increase  of  hto  disorders,  U. 
428. — hto  preparations  for  death,  il.  431. — particulars, 
by  Boswell,  of  his  remaining  days,  ii.  433.— makes  a 
liberal  provtoion  for  his  negro  servant,  Francto  Barber, 
IL  434 — particulars,  by  !»■.  Nichols,  of  hto  conversa- 
tion within  a  ffew  days  of  his  death,  iL  437. — his  three 
dying  requests  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  tt.  439.— 4ito 
great  anxiety  for  the  religious  improvement  of  hto 
friends,  ii.  439.— particutors  of  Mr.  Windham's  last  bi- 
terview  with  him,  flrom  hto  Private  Journal,  ii.  440.— 
Sir  John  Hawkins's  Journal  of  the  hut  fortnl^t  of  hto 
Ufk,  iL  442.— dlaiy  of  hto  last  illness  by  Mr.  Hoole,  U.  526L 
— particttlars  of  bto  lost  moments.  IL  446.— hto  Dbath, 
il.  447^— hto  Will,  U.  448.— btoF^KxsAL  In  Westmia- 
ater  Abbey,  11.450,  450  n^  507.— hto  Monnment  in  St. 
Paul**,  U.  451,  451  n.— his  Epitaph  by  Dr.  PanyU.  452, 
453  n.— Chronological  Catalogue  of  bto  Pbosb  WoBJta, 
II.  534.— List  of  various  Poets  a  its  of  him,  il.  487. — 
IJst  of  various  Dssions  Intended  to  be  executed  by 
him,  il.  485. — bto  general  character  by  Boswell.  IL  453 
—bto  chamrter  by  Dr.  Home,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  ii 
521. — Mr.  Courtenny's  Poetical  Review  of  his  literary 
and  moral  character,  ii.  5l8  —Verses  eumming  up  bto 
character  by  Mrs.  Pioczi,  ii.  510. — Sepulchral  Verses 
on  him  by  Mr.  Flood,  iL  45l.-REcoLLBCTio>ts  of  him 
by  Mifls  Reynolds,  II.  468. — Miscellaiveoub  Ameo- 
DOTEs  of  bi'm — by  Mr.  Cimiberland,  ii.  497 — by  Lord 
Cited  worth,  ii.  500— by  Mr.  Wickcns  of  Lichfield,  IL 
501— by  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  ii.  502— by  Mrs.  Rose,  IL 
504— by  Dr.  Parr,  ii.  504— by  Mr.  Robert  Barclay,  IL 
505— by  Miss  Hawkins,  ii.  505— by  Mr.  George  Bieevena, 
ii.  505— -by  Mrs.  Pioui,  ii.  508. — Miscbllakeous  Lbt- 
TBHs,  ii.  510.  Leading  pointa  of  kit  ktd>iUt  manners, 
and  character . — hto  peculiarities  of  person  and  manner, 
L  14,  17,  18,  25,  33,  31,  36,  58,  77^  115,  13-5,  214,  215, 
328,  252,  325,  326,  341  n.,  429,  472,  486  n.  -,  IL  69.— hto 
very  Imperfect  sight,  ii.  17  n.,  69.  260,  265.— hto  inabil- 
ity to  discriminate  foatures,  ii.  187.— hto  defective 
hearing,  and  hto  unaccommodating  manners  ascribed 
thereto,  ii.  187,  250. — ^hto  extraordinar>'  gesticulations, 
1.  325,  510 ;  ii.  259,  282  n.— 4is  peculiar  march,  11.  283. 
— bis  loud  and  Imperious  tone  of  voice,  U.  187. — ^hto  re- 
markable laugh,  IL  254. — the  extreme  heat  and  Irrita- 
bility of  hto  blood,  il.  335.— hto  corporeal  defbcu  con- 
tributed to  the  singularity  of  hto  manneni.  IL  187. — Ua 
dress,  L  336*,  IL  181.— general  tralu  of  nto  character 
and  mode  of  living,  L  17,  18,  19,  20, 26,  34,  35,  44,  49. 
65,  64,  67,  76,  82,  104,  107,  168,  325,  490.— hto  morbid 
melancholy,  I.  22,  56, 127,  128, 149,  214,  221,  344,  368 
335,  393 ;  il.  35,  50,  86,  123,  323,  228.  250,  354,  387^ 
hto  mind  preserved  fW>m  insanity  by  hto  devotional  aa> 
pirations,  11.  123.— hto  resoct  to  arithmetic  when  hto 
fhncy  was  disordered,  11.  263. — ^hto  uncouth  habiu,  L 
472.— hto  occasional  rndenesa  and  violence  of  temper,  U 
453  n.,  454  n.,  458,  486;  iL  41,  67,73,  78,  119,  168, 
187,  208,  246,  352,  255,  258,  281  n.,  273,  393, 299.— hto 
readiness  to  take  oflbnoe  at  any  slight,  ii.  483.— bto  no- 
tions abont  eating,  1.  208,  309,  336 ;  IL  174,  431,  431  n. 
—bto  mode  of  drinking  vrine,  L  308 ;  11.  64,  64  n.— bto 
ten  yean*  forbearance  fWim  all  fluids  but  tea  and  sher* 
bet,  11.  64.— hto  respect  fbr  bfath  and  fkmihr,  L  173. — 
hto  profbond  reverence  fbr  the  hierarchy,  Ii.  364. — hto 
bow  to  an  archbishop,  il.  SS7. — ^hto  insensibility  to  tbe 
charms  of  music,  1.  159,  837*,  tt.  21.— and  to  the 
beauties  of  paintings,  i.  159;  IL  394.— hto  alleged  super- 
stition, i.  314,  231  n. }  il.  368.— hto  personal  ctmrage,  L 
500. — hto  great  love  of  late  hours,  iL  133.— hto  disre* 
gard  of  public  abuse,  11.  304,  251,  376,  380.— hto  abhor- 
rence of  allbcution,  ii.  351.— bto  diligent  study  af 
medicine,  11.  318.— hto  love  of  chymtotry,  ii.  315.— hto 
extensive  knowledge  of  literary  history,  U.  126.— woa- 
derflil  power  and  extent  of  hto  memory,  L  14,  It, 
lis  n.,  135.— bto  political  prejudices,  I.  55.— hto  pHtt- 
dice  aigainat  the  Scotch,  1.  336,  5<XS,  503  n.— bis  nu 
Jost  eoatempt  for  foreigoersi  il.  347.— bto  or^tertcil 
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pownn,  t.  t7&— hla  gretl  ooBTeiMtlcmal  powan,  L 
78,  135,  167,  323}  tt.  298,  300,  S6A.-4ito  frwt  dex- 
terity at  ret<»t,  ii.  333.— hia  bow  wow  way  of 
•peaking,  i.  All  n.— 4it  extraordinary  readinea  of  wit, 
ii.  74. — hia  mode  of  reading  proae  and  Yorae,  ii.  131.— 4iia 
rule  always  to  talk  his  beat,  U.  332.— Ilia  great  talent 
for  humour,!.  76. — hia  powers  of  i]nproviaatiaii,ii.  85. — 
hia  dialike  to  l>e  teaaed  with  queationa,  11.  150  --ex- 
traordinary fertility  of  hia  mind,  i.  83.— at  aixty-eeven 
purpoaea  to  apply  vigorously  to  the  Greek  and  Italian 
languagea,  ii.  83 — hia  style  characteriierl,  i.  89,  89  n., 
91.  92  -,  ii.  1&5,  268,  277.— yarious  imitationa  oi;  IL  455. 
— hia  objection  to  the  uae  of  parentheaea,  ii.  335. — hia 
writing,  whether  for  the  public,  or  privately  to  hia 
frieDda,  by  (Ua  and  atarls,  11.  422. — hia  extraordinary 
powers  of  compoaition,  i.  77,  82,  136,  343,  395,518$ 
ii.  71  n.,  266,  305.— the  >  Ramblers '  written  a«  they 
were  wauled  ibr  the  preaa,  1.  82 ;  ii.  64 — wrote  a  hun- 
dred lines  of  the  *  Vanity  of  Human  Wiahea'  in  a  day, 
I.  229.— wrote  hia  *  Faiae  Alarm*  in  twenty-«i(^thooni, 
i.  270.— wrote  a  sermon  after  dinner,  and  aent  it  off  by 
the  post  that  uight,  i.  343.— wrote  forty-eight  pages  of 

tlie  *  Lilb  of  Savage  *  at  a  sitting,  1.  343 wrote  six 

sheets  of  translation  from  the  French  in  one  day,  1. 
343 — wrote  *  The  Patriot*  in  one  day,  i.  495 his  gen- 
eral tenderness  of  nature,  humanity,  and  affabiliiy,  i. 
17,  38, 44,  64,  99,  IQO,  130, 136,  145, 146,  lU,  163, 169, 
215,  280,  442 ;  U.  7.  97,  162,  174,  190,  194,  204.— hia 
candour  and  amiableneaa  of  diapoaition,  1.  509.— hia 
gratitude  for  kindneaa  confinred,  1.  217.— hia  active 
benevolence,  L  510. — hia  uncomrann  Kindneaa  to  hia 
aervanta,  Ii.  337.— bis  conataucy  to  thoae  whom  he 
once  employed,  ii.  393 — hia  great  dbtreaa  at  the  loaa 
of  hia  friends,  ii.  202.— his  fondneaa  for  animals  under 
hia  protection,  ii.  337.— his  inexhauatlble  charity,  ii. 
98,  142,  214  n.,  265, 381 — ^hia  love  of  the  poor,  1.  163. 
168,  189;  iL  307.— his  kindneaa  to  authora  in  looking 
over  their  worka  and  auggesting  improvementa,  ii.  204, 
—hia  rigid  houenty,  1.  26.— hia  early,  habitual,  and  ays- 
tematlc  piety,  1.  13,  23,  55,  130,  146. -hia  Inviolable  re- 
ganl  to  truth,  i.  60,  135.  197 ;  ii.  32,  144— never  greedy 
of  money,  but  without  money  could  not  be  atiroulated 
to  write,  i.  55, 138.— hia  hatred  of  disguise^  ii.  256.— 
hia  Axed  incredulity  of  every  thing  he  heard,  ii.  261, 
261  n — hia  kindnoas  to  children,  1.  17  ;  iL  69  a.,  337.— 
his  confidence  in  the  efllcacy  of  prayer,!.  306,  3i7.— 
his  habitual  endeavour  to  refer  every  transaction  of  bis 
life  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  iL  427.— his  aw- 
fiil  dread  of  death,  L  261,  267,  453,  500}  u.  Ill,  170, 
2»J7,  378,  3:i3 

Johnson,  Chnrles,  author  of  ^  Adventures  of  a  Guinea,'  1. 
417.— Samuel,  author  of  ^Hurlo  Thrumbo,'  i.  425  ii.— 
the  equestrian,  1.  180. 

*  Johnsoniona,'  the  collection  so  called,  11.  31,  31  n.,  182. 

Johnstone,  Arthur,  hia  poems,  L  204,  204  n.,  353 ;  U.  371. 
— «ome  account  of,  L  353.— Sir  James,  ii.  379. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  i.  171  a.,  358 ;  IL  209,  227,  231  n., 
264,  281  n.,  900.— PbiUp,  iL  36,  36ii.— Miss,  i.  140, 
14011. 

Jonson,  Ben,  1.  465. 

Jorden,  Rev.  Mr..  1.  20,  21.  27  n. 

Jortin,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  his  '  Sermonis'  U.  151,  399. — some 
account  of,  11.  323  n. — his  laconic  eplupb  in  Kensing- 
ton churchyard,  11. 323  n. 

Journal,  or  diary,  of  life.  Its  utility.  1. 196, 306, 523}  H.  330. 
—Johnson's  advice  to  a  young  lady  on  keeping  one,  11. 
139. 

Jubilee,  1.  263. 

Judges,  private  life  ot  i.  463 — trading,  I.  6l8.r-wby  they 
should  not  hold  their  places  for  life,  i.  622. 

Judgment*  1.  624. 

Junius,  1.  273;  11.  306,  388. 

Jusumond,  John  Obadlah,  ii.  91  n. 

Juvenal,  L  450;  ii.  164,  I9e.-^llallid«y%  notes  on,  John- 
•on's  high  opinion  of,  11.  443 

K. 

Kaimes,  Henry  Home,  Lord,  1.  57,  247,  261,  300,  416, 462. 

— hb  *  Elements  of  Criticism,*  i.   179  {  U.   161.— hia 

*Sketchea  of  Man,*  IL  161, 189,  194. 
Kearney,  Rev.  Dr.  Michael,  L  68  n. ;  11.  168  ».,  J  81  n., 

218,  283  n. 
Kearsley,  Mr.,  the  bookaeller,  i.  87  n. ;  II.  282  n. 
Kedleaton,  the  aeat  of  Lord  Scardale,  I.  480}  Ii.  116. 
Kellie,  Thomaa,  sixth  Earl  of,  IL  130  ».,  183  n. 
Kelly,  Hugh,  iL  93,  94,  398 — Johnaon*s  prologue  to  hia 

•  Word  to  the  Wise,*  IL  93.— «ome  aceount  of,  U.  438  n. 
Kemble,  John  FhUip,  ii.  350,  369  n.— aome  aoconnt  of,  U. 

360  n.— Charles,  11.  359  a. 
Kempls,  Thomas  i»,  11.  143,  143 n. 
Kan,  Blahop,  tt.  lie  ».,  S88  n. 


KflBBedy,  Rer.  Dr.,  Johnanls  dtdknta  te  ik  *Ub» 
Bomical  ChronologT.*  L  l57.->])r.,  Ui  MiBdy,  k  IR 

Kennicot,  Dr.  Benjsmin,  his  CoUttlMa,  L  I7l,  Ki'-sMB 
accooBt  oi;  1.  171 ». 

Kearick,  Dr.  WiUiaa,  hte  attack  oa  Jshasoa^  mit 
spcaie,  L  233,  SSO,  417,  417  a.;  IL  154. 

Kepple,  Lady  Eliiabetb,  L  382. 


Kerr,  Mr.  James,  i.  33& 

Kettel,  Dr.  Ralph,  i.  116  a. 

KUmorey,  John,  tenth  Viaceoil,  L  411 ;  IL  UQ,  SK 

Kindenley,  Mr.,  IL  358. 

Kindness,  Ii.  135, 330. 

King,  Rev.  Dr.,  1.  130, 121  a.,  161,  aKa.-«B  Hr  bm 

nessofa  future  state,  tt.  168.— Afi±bahaf,ha*U>« 

on  Evil,'  IL  217  «.— some  aoceoat  tS,  I  i»ii.-4m<. 

hU  *  Ufe  of  Locke,*  1.  203  a. 
Kings,  their  situation,  1 192, 198,  UO,  401;  iL  m 
KingVUead  Clob,  L  76. 
Kippis,  Dr.  Andrew,  L  376  n.,  351  a. ;  IL  SlT,  »i  R.-b 

biographical  catechism,  U.  436. 
Knapton,  Messn.,  the  bookaelleia,  1. 73. 
Kneller,  Sir  Godftey,  tt.  147, 147  a. 
Knight,  Lady,  L  98, 100  a.,  x34«— hcrdescrirtiaasrJob 

son's  political  principlea,  L  98  a.— bsr  seeoai  tf  Vn. 

Williams,  L  IQO  n.,  334  n. 
Knitting,  ii.  1 49, 3aO^-JohiMm*s  altsaipt  ta  km,  t  £K 
Knowledge,  L  189, 308  a.,  533 ;  Ii.  38,88, 18S^-«m)  ^. 

the  best,  Ii.  1 19. 
Knowles,  Mrs.  Mary,  the  qoakerash  tt.  77,  l«.  m.  k*, 

170.— her  diah^ue  with  Johasaa  reiptcliif  tk  fa 

kera,  IL  171, 171  n. 
Knox  t  John,  the  refomer,  L  341.— Rev.  Vkwiaw  a 

imitator  of  Johnaoo's  style,  L  91  a. ;  tL  «B.-Nr.  iib 

a  bookseller,  his  account  of  JokMoal « Jsmq  » iki 

Hebrides,*  i.  608. 


Lahefeeiatloa  of  aH  pfindplcsia  tke'Bs^n'Oyea  i 
627. 

La  Bmydre,  1.  6S4  lu 

LactanUuB,  11.  lOS. 

Lade,  Sir  John,  Johoaon'a  adviet  to  kia  nadMr.  i  i»- 
aome  accouat  of,  ii.  1 19  n.^iflhBsoa*s  ^mrn  m  to 
coming  of  age,  iL  499. 

Laertlua,  Diogenes,  U.  447. 

Land,  i.  489. 

Landlords,  I.  266,  389,400,  424,  439;  iLia 

Langley,  Rev.  Mr.,  L  480.— Charles,  fisf.,  ihekaA*" 
'  Alle>-  Croker,*  ii.  152  a. 

Langton,  Benn^,  Esq.,  L  t6»  40, 105»  tH,  14*.  *^  ^ 
210,211,290,243,851,  353a.,39B^873,8«fr«.^*; 
331  a. ,  833  a.,  361  a  ,  958,  994,477,  508,  &.t}.t 
».,  40  a.,  66  a.,  84,  88,  100  a.,  US,  l3S  Kl.  1^  \*- 
164,  173  n.,  176  »,,  179  a.,  193  a.,  191,  «  »  ^ 
352, 359,  357,  37  •,  496.— soBie  aeeaaale'.  iVH*-  *- 
43&— Johttson*a  letter*  to,  i.  U4,  14(^  I4i  »i>  ^' 
243,  273,  378,  379,  477,  535}  U.  3.  9?,  t««,  JW,  »«^. 
373,  414,  418.— h»  Coilectaaea  of  JobsBa^  mm  > 
242^-Misa  Jane,  Ii.  976.— J<AMoa's  tenwM^  ^  -^- 
PeriCrine,  Esq.,  ids  admirable  and  pantdmam^ 
230  N — ^Blshop,  L  105  a. 

I-Mguage,  ii.  347.— origin  of,  fl.  34a-ef  sa  ■»" 
ihor,  not  to  be  modenilsad,  ii.  892— «a  «nn(  *^ 
in  a  dead,  U  405. 

Languagea,  i.  309,  236,  368,  284;  ii  20^  &-i^^ 
Geeltc,  the  same,  1.  884,  384  lu-XrhiMe.  s  i^ 
Irish,  1. 284 — peeu  iha  preaervers  ti,  k.  C'-'*  »* 
gree  of  naiiooa,  L  397. 

Lapidary  inscriptions,  iDaeenracy  e^  IL  301 

Laacsria*s  Grammar,  tJia  fliat  book  fdalad  !§»«•* 
character,  i.  493  m. 

Latin  epitaphs,  i.  379  it. 

La  Trobe,  Rev.  Mr.,  Ii.  397,  837  a  »  290. 

Laud»  Archbishop,  bis  Diary,  L  906^      .  ^  . 

Lauder,  WUliam,  his  Ibrfery  agalMl  MUiA*"'^ 
370. 

Laodevdale,  Karl  oq  1.  366)  tt.  67.  .  ^ 

« Laugheia,*  the,  otility  of  aasoclattag  with.  U>  9- 

Laurel,  the,  I.  74,  74  n. 

Law,  11. 90.— proftasloB  of,  tt.  134,  134 
teaUon  of  atodying,  k  318.— hlsopliiM*--:  .„  £s 
and  practice o^  i.  337, 293, 944, Sft, ^f^j^Z, 
636, 697,  598;  U.  90. 66,  71,  88, 134,  IW.  >*••  *W 
— argnmento  «a  aareral  caaas,  L  89C  *•... 
ment.^Cicero*ii  defeaoa  of  the  amdy  «C  ^J^Jl  .^ 

Law,  Dr.  BdrooaMi,  Bishap  of  CartUa.  !!.»»• 
WUliam,  Ii.  982  a.,  9S&— kli  •Soria^Cril* tb**']; 
easioa  of  Johaaoo^  iklakiog  la  esnert  <i»*^, 
34}  ii.  483.— the  AnaM  piece  of  h«rtsttf?  i*~ 
any  language,  i.  169.— ecna aceooat oCU« ••  .^ 

Lawrapea,  Sir  Tboa»a»  I  146 *^  Tw.«ia 
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K.:  11.  57,  85,  235, 828,  229,  S96,  292, 312,  315,  346,  i 
— Johuaoo's  letten  to,  L  499  {  11.  226,  313,  813  n.— 

Jolunon**  letteni  lo  bk  <Uughter,  U.  313  n.— 4is  dMrth, 

a.  313,  350  n. 
Laws  U.  24,  68. 
Lawyers,  i.  227 }  U.  174,  283. — not  to  be  censured  Tor  mul- 

liplyii^  woiti«,  ii.  385.— oo  their  floUciting  prwiice,  ii. 

31 .  -  Sunday  conaultatioiM  of,  t  629. 
Lay  patronage,  Johnson's  argument  in  defence  of,  L  638. 
Lasuiees,  t  400 ;  ii.  67,  60. 
Lea,  Rev.  Samuel,  i.  19. 
Learoing,  1. 340, 347,  467, 626.~more  unlveniUly  dun»ed 

iban  formerly,  ii.  346. 
Leiisowes,  1.  492. 

Lectures,  on  the  practice  of  teaching  by,  L  228 }  11.  291. 
Lee,  Alderman,  ii.  77,  77  n. — ^Arthur,  Eeq.,  IL  7&>-John, 

Esq.,  the  barrister,  il.  142,  142  n. 
Leech  man,  Dr.  W  Uliam,  1. 344, 464.— Jils  work  on  pray«, 

1.  344,  344  n. 
Leeds,  Francis,  flfUi  Earl  of,  lines  on  hia  marriage,  11. 

247. 
Legitimation  by  subsequent  marrisfe,  U.  246,  246  is. 
Leibnita,  L  284,  422. 
Leicewter.  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of,  i.  484. 
Leisure,  the  source  of  intellectual  improvement,  i.  307. 
Lelth,  1.  338. 

Leiand,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  1.  217,  319;  ii.  93»  175.  > 
LelaiMl^s  '  Itinerary,*  L  487  n. 
Lenok,  Mrs.  Charlotte,  i.96,96n.,  ilO,  I29n  ,160,  l60n., 

169,  496;  iL  246,  377.~Johnson  writes  ^Proposal'  for 

publishing  her  works,  i.  496. 

*  Lieoiiidas,*  Glover's,  L  86a 

Leslie,  Charles,  ii.  382  n.— eome  account  of,  il  802  it. 

Letter-writing,  ii.  295. 

Letiem,  the  sanctity  of  private,  1.  248«— >*  none  received 
in  the  grave,'  ii.  628. 

Levellers,  1.  201. 

Lever,  Sir  Ashlou,  Ii.  404,  404  n. 

Leveit,  Mr.  Robert,  1.  64,  64  n.,  80,  99,  226,  306;  ii.  113, 
140,180,198,203,221,  291,  346.  351 Johnson's  let- 
ters to,  1.  437  }  ii.  9,  83^-his  death,  11.  3ia— Johnaon's 
verses  to  the  memory  oil  ii.  SiO. 

Lewis,  DavU,  his  lines  to  Pope,  U.  389,  389  ii«-^K>me  ac- 
count of,  iL  389  n.— Mr.  F.,  1.  92. 

Lexicography,  more  difOcult  of  execution  than  poetry,  L 

54a 

*  LejLiphanes,*  Campbeirs,  I  243. 

Libels,  L  426 ;  ii.  Si,  64,  87.— from  the  pulpH,  il.  71.— «n 
the  chaMclcr  of  the  dead,  L  64. 

Liberty,  L  260,  347 }  U.  142,  208 political,  1.  26a— of 

conscience,  1.  317.— of  ooiiscience  and  liberty  of  teach- 
ing, distinction  between,  ii.  346.— of  the  press,  I.  260  •, 
IL  54.— of  the  pulpit,  ii.  71.— and  necessity,  il.  282. 

Libraries,  aiie  of  several  great,  L  342. 

Licensed  stews,  ii.  55. 

Licensers  of  the  stage,  L  54. 

LidtOebl,  lis  iuhabitanis  described,  ii.  14d.-^ohnaon^ 
visits  (0, 1.  161,  242,  246,  272,  340,  341,  478 :  il.  42,  44, 
423. — veneration  of  the  corporation  of,  for  Johnson,  0. 
423  n. 

LidUel,  Btr  Henry,  L  289  n. 

Lies,  1.  154, 197. 

Life,  rules  for  the  conduct  of,  11.  320.— Dr)-den*a  phllo- 
aophical  lines  on,  ti.  388.— hmnan,  11.  401,  528.— reflec- 
tions on,  1.  160,  163,  232,  263, 272  *,  il.  68,  84,  99,  lOl, 
830,  387.— vaeuity  of,  IL  266.— on  living  It  over  agala, 
tt.  387. 

*  UUibttrlero,*  ballad  of,  its  poliUcal  eflheta,  L  6i9. 
Linen,  advantages  of  wearing,  L  883. 

Llntot,  the  bookseller,  i.  38. 

LiqiuMTS,  Johnson's  scale  of,  ii.  307. 

« Literary  Club,*  founded,  1.  212,  212  n.,  SlS  n.,  230,  232, 
313,  820,397,  807,  519,  688-,  11.  90,  94,  100,  145  n.,  165, 
327,  231, 262,  262, 288.— complete  list  of  its  members 
firom  ita  fonndation  to  the  present  time,  L  653. 

*  literary  Anecdotes,'  Nichols's,  a  storehouse  of  Acta 

aoddatas,  ii.  422  n.— fome,  L  524,  624  n.— fraud,  1. 
109,  109  n..  138  n.,  166.— man,  Ufhof,  IL  293.— Journals, 

I.  24] *  Magazine,'  Johnson's  contributions  to,  i.  132, 

138,  141 :  ii.  270.— property,  1  197,  321,  839,  845,  474, 
474  a. ;  U.  802.— reputation,  L  313. 

Literature,  good,  superfoiation  of  the  press  prtjudicial  to, 
11. 186.— French  and  English,  compared,  i.  431 ;  11.  116. 
the  small  quantity  of.  In  the  world,  11.  178  n.— digni- 
ty of,  ii.  178. 

Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  ofibpring  of  piety 
Imprcffaated  by  wisdom,  11.  403. 

Liverpool,  Charles  J«ikliiBOn,  flnt  Earl  of,  11.  107. 

*  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,'  Johnson's,  L  241  n. }  11.  80, 

63,  75,  91,  92,  111,  179,  19t,  198  «.,  201,  £03,  207,  210, 
211, 216^  226,  228,  231,  237,  2 16,  266,  280,  289, 814,  4Ae. 


—critique  on,  and  acoonnt  oi;  iL  267,  280.— the  most 
popular  and  entertaining  of  all  Johnson's  works,  i. 
241  n. 

Lleweney,  1.  482  n.,  483. 

Lloyd,  Dr.,  Uiiihop  of  St.  Asaph,  1. 483  n. ;  ii.  382  n.— eome 
account  of,  i.  483  n.— Mr.,  the  qualier,  of  Birmingham, 
ii.  41.— Humphry,  the  antiquary,  L  484.— Miss  Olivia, 
the  Quakeress,  i.  33.— Johnson's  verses  to,  L  83. 

Lobo*s  » Account  of  Abyssinia,'  L  30;  11.  51. 

Local  attachment,  L  266. 

Lochbuy,  the  Laird  oi;  L  443,  443  n.— Lady,  L  443. 

Ix>ch  Lomond,  i.  462 ;  ii.  268. 

Lock,  William,  Esq.,  of  Norbury  Park,  11.  27a 

Locke,  John,  i.  352  •,  ii.  244.— hla  venes  to  Dr.  Syden- 
ham  '  in  Traclatum  cgus  de  Febribus,'  L  352.— hia  plan 
of  education  imperfect,  ii.  196. 

Lodgings,  list  of  Johnson's  various,  in  London,  L  42,  75. 

Lofll,  iJapel.  Esq.,  iL  378,  378  n. 

Loggau's  drawing  of  tlie  remarkable  characters  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  iu  1748,  i.  36  n,  44  n,  76. 

Lombe,  Mr.  John,  his  silk-mill  at  Derby,  ii.  117. 

London,  i.  37,  39,  6l5,  623  n.,  623 ;  ii.  66,  123,  135,  151, 
163,  173,  197,  206,  216,  256,  2-%,  325u— The  great  field 
of  genius  and  exertion,  L  37.— *  Art  of  Liviug'  in,  i. 
3a— Jolmson's  poem  of,  L  33  n.,  38  n.,  46,  49,  60, 
77 — Jolinson's  love  of,  i.  139,  168,  174,  191,  266,  429; 
ii.  123,  163,  206,  417,  417  n.,  426.— the  fountain  of  in- 
telligeuoe  aiid  pleasure,  L  476. — no  )ilace  where  econo- 
my can  be  so  well  practised  as  in,  11.  206.— ita  pre- 
eminence over  every  other  place,  ii.  206.— «tate  of 

the  poor  in,  ii.  216.— too  large,  1.   623,  523  n no 

similarity  to  a  head  connected  with  a  body,  L  523.— 
mode  of  choosing  its  mayors,  ii.  196. — Pennant's  *  Ac- 
count '  of,  ii.  162.  -shopkeeper,  1.  348,  349  n.— no  place 
cures  a  man's  vanity  so  well  as,  L  168. 

*  London  Chronicle,'  L  137,  213,  266,  304 }  IL  141,  285  n. 
Londoners,  i.  2b6,  429. 

Long,  Dudley,  Esq  ,  U.  288, 286, 287  n.    See  North. 

Longitude,  i.  129. 

Longlands,  Mr.,  L  296. 

Longley,  John,  Esq..  Recorder  of  Rochester,  H.  245, 245  n. 

]x>ngman,  the  MeHueurs,  1.  ^3. 

Lonsdale,  first  Earl  of,  i.  869  n. 

Looking -glnssea,  ii.  14. 

Lopez  de  Vega,  IL  1 15. 

Lord  Chanc^lors,  on  the  mode  of  chooalng,  L  285  «. 

Lord  High  Constable  of  Scotland,  1. 354  n. 

Lord's  Prayer,  ii.  815. 

Loudoun,  John,  fourth  Earl  of,  1. 454, 563.— some  accoont 
of,  1.  454  n. — Lady  Margaret  Dalrymple,  Coonteas  of, 
1.  454 ;  ii.  199.— aome  account  of;  L  454  n.,  663. 

Loughborough,  Lord,  i.  161, 162, 176,  522,  523  n. ;  IL  49, 
330,  330  n.— taught  Engliah  pronunciation  by  Mr.  T. 
Stua-idan,  L  176.— hla  talents  and  great  good  fortano,  L 
176. 

Louis  the  Fburteenth,  L  444  n. ;  il.  186L 

Lovat,  Slmon^  twelfth  Lord,  L  72,  308n.,464.— aomo  ac- 
count of,  1.  72  n.— Johnaon'a  veraca  on  his  ezecntlon, 
L  72.— his  inscription  to  the  memory  of  his  flither,  L 
398. 

Love.  1.  164,  189,  A24;  11.  42,  132,  2fi8.>JoiuMonti  do> 
scription  of,  ii.  265.— of  Fame,  Yoong'ii,  i.  418.— in  a 
hollow  tree,  ii.  286.— and  Madness,  IL  834. 

Loveday.  Dr.  John,  1.  32D  n. 

Lovibond  Edward,  Esq.,  1.  37, 87  n. 

Low  company,  iL  381.^1ife,  L  430 ;  U.  25a 

Lowe,  Mr.,  L  18,  18 Johnson's  schoolfellow,  IL  358.— 

Johnson's  lettera  to,  11. 821,  8aB.^Bfr.  Manriihis,  thn 
painter,  iL  206,  240, 241,  842. 

Lowth,  Dr.  Robot,  Bishop  of  LoAdan,  L  88  n.,  240,  848, 
363;  iL6S  n.,  71,  342. 

Lowther,  flbr  James,  the  miser,  L  41. 

Lowthers,  fkmiiy  of  tlie,  1.  850. 

Lubricity  of  the  bowels,  Johnson^s  remedy  for,  fi.  482. 

Lucas,  Dr.  Charlea,  1. 133.— eome  account  of,  L  188  n. 

Lucian.  Ii.  52,  266. 

Lumiaden,  Andrew,  Esq.,  IL  17  n, 

Lunardi,  the  a"ronaut,  IL  416  n.,  417  n. 

*  Lusiad,'  Johnaon's  intention  to  tranalate  the,  IL  868v— 

Mickle's  translation  of  the,  IL  363. 
Lnther,  L  394. 

Luton  Hoe,  Johnson's  visit  to,  11.  306, 
Luxury,  1.  290,  307,  340, 449.— outcry  agalnat  the  evil  of, 

IL  70,  143,  165, 169. 
Lydiat,  Thomaa,  account  of,  1.  77  n. 
Lye,  Edvrard,  his  Saxon  IMctlonary,  1.  280.— aome  ae- 

count  of,  L  280  n. 
Lyttelton,  George,  Lord,  L  111,  115,  ITI,  240,  808,  8l& 

373,  421  n.,  474,  491 :  U.  87, 108,  198,  286,  276,  488.-. 

tals  *  Life  Of  H«nry  IL,'  L  240 1  IL  ttk-^ttamaa'a  Lift 
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tti;  il.  376.— hto '  DlAloffOfls  of  the  Dead/  U.  Sn.-.liia 
coLtreme  anxiety  u  an  author,  tt.  60,  eo  n.— Thomea, 
Lord,  hla  Tiaion,  U.  387,  887  n. — ^Mr.,  i.  277 ;  il.  09  n. — 
Miai,  iL  68  f». 

M. 

Macallan,  Eupham,  the  Ihnatie  women,  1.  S3S. 

Macartney,  George,  Eeiiof,  L  ifidn.*,  U.  56  n.,  149  n., 
232,  278  n. 

Macaulay,  Ber.  Kennott,  hla  *■  Account  of  St.  Kllda,*  L 
246,281,361.— Mrs.  Catherine,.  L  102,  200,  216,  307, 
615  n. ;  ii.  3,  66  n.,  77,  126. 

Macbean,  Mr.,  hia  *  Militar>'  Dictionary,*  1.  68.— Alexan- 
der, i.  76,  76,  301,  324  n.,  376  •,  U.  241,  281,  403. 

Macbeth,  1.  7i,  26i,  664. 

Macbeth's  CaaUe,  L  564. 

'Maccaroni.M.  386n. 

Maccaronic  yeraes,  etymdoKT  of*  U.  1^»  ^^  " 

Maccleafleld,  George,  Bari  el',  I.  116  n. — Counteai  of,  the 
repoled  mother  of  SaTage,  i.  68, 70  it. 

Maccenochle,  Mr.,  aderWarda  Lord  Meadowbanki  II.  137, 
137  n. 

Maccmalick,  1.  370,  379  ».,  S8». 

Macdonald,  Sir  Jamea,  1.  201,  235,  373,  373,  382,  411, 
423, 540  'j  IL  287  n.— Inacriptlon  on  hia  monument  in 
the  church  of  Blate,  I.  540.— hia  two  last  letters  to 
hia  mother,  i.  542— Sir  Alexander,  i.  2<i6, 372,372  n., 
373,  376  418,  433,  457  n.,  656,  563.— Latin  veraea  ad- 
draaaed  by  him  to  Dr  Johnaon  in  the  lale  of  Skle,  i.  540. 

—Lady  Margaret,  I  545,  546  it. ;  U.  208 Miaa  Flora, 

L  383,  384,  386,  386  n.,  387, 387  n.,  412,  478,  545,  558, 
569 ;  U.  96.— M^|or.general,  i.  414  it. 

Macdonalda,  the,  i.  472  n. 

Kacfiurlane,  Mr.,  the  antiquary,  L  874  it. 

Macghie,1.75. 

Maekenale,  Sir  George,  L  388.— Henry,  Baq.,  1 157.— hia 
«Man  of  the  WvhL*  I  418.— hia  *Man  of  Feeling,*  1. 
418  n. 

Mackinnofi.  Mra.,  1.  414  n. 

Maekinnoo*a  Cave,  I.  439,  438  n. 

MacUntoah,  Sir  Jamea,  I.  475  n.,  520  n. ;  il.  78,  388  n., 
383  n.— hia  biographical  notice  of  Mr.  Courtenay,  ii. 
518. 

Macklin.  Charlea,  the  actor,  L  176}  il.  49. 

Maclaurin,  Colin,  the  mathematician,  ii.  64.— ridicule 
thrown  on  him  in  Ooldamlth^a  *  Animated  Nature,*  Ii. 
£4.— hia  epitaph,  by  hla  aon,  i.  337  it — John,  afterwarda 
Lord  Dreghoru,  i.  808,  208  n.,  337,  608.— 4MUiie  account 
of,  L  337  ff. 

Maclean,  Alexander,  the  Laird  of  Col,  I.  20.— Donald, 
bdr  of  the  Laird  of  Col,  1.  437,  438,  438,  439  n.— Sir 
Allan,  I.  436,  436  n.,  444  n^  561  -,  IL  3,  88,  99. -Rev. 
Hector,  1. 422.— Dr.  Alexander,  hia  deacription  of  John- 
eon,  I.  44S.— Captain  Lanchlan,  i.  421.— Mtaa,  i.  434. 
— of  Torloiik,  I.  503. 
Maeleod,  General  John,  Laird  of  Raaay,  1. 373, 383, 389L— 
aome  account  of;  i.  383  n.— Johnaon*s  letter  to,  i.  415.— 
hla  « Memoin '  of  hla  own  life,  L  542— Lady,  i.  390, 
A66.— aome  account  of,  i.  390  n.— Miai,  of  Raaay,  I. 
863}  U.  96.— Sir  Roderick,  i.  890,  382.— Rev.  Neal,  i. 
448,  443.— Malcolm,  i.  877,  657.-^iexander,  or  Sandle, 

I.  378.  379,  379  n.,  383.  388,  380. 

M^cleod^  dlning-tablaa,  I.  408  it.--maiden8, 1 402  n. 

Maelure,  Captain,  L  434. 

Macneil,  of  Barra,  L  8lit. 

Macnicol,  Dr.  Donald,  L  11  n.,  600.— hk  attach  on  Johiw 
aon*a  '  Journey,'  I.  503  n. 

Macpheraon,  Jamea,  Baq.,  i.  179,  853,  404,  460,  406,  488, 
480,  500,  601.  See  Oaaian  lohnaon*a  leuen  to,  L 
489,  600,  604.— Dr.  Jolia,  Ma  '  IBeotttt  Antiquitlea,*  L 
390.— hia  Latin  Ode  from  the  Ide  of  Bam,  i.  414«— 
Bar.  MarUn,  i.  4i4,  416. 

Macquarrie.  ofUlTa,  i.  434t  ii.  99, 108. 

Macquew,  Mr.  DonaM,  i.  873^  876, 384, 886, 307, 086,416; 

II.  7. 

Macm,  Mr.  Jflhn,  1. 307. 

Macraea,  clan  of;  L  868  n.,  887. 

Macsweyne,  Mr.,  L  423,  423  n  ,  438.— Mra.,  i.  438. 

Maeawinney,  Owen.  ii.  74.— aome  account  of,  11.  74  n. 

Madden,  Dr.  Bamuel,  1 113  n.,  137,  608, 608  n.— Ant  pm- 

poaar  of  praminma  in  Dublin  College,  L  137.— hla 

'  BoulterVi  Monument,*  L  137. 
Madneaa,  1.  10, 1794  Ii.  122, 253.^tagradationatncedby 

Johnaon,  1. 28.    and  hypoehondria,  diatinetlon  between, 

Magliafeeehl,  Johnaon*a  reaamblanoe  to  the  medalUe  like- 

nam  of,  1. 185. 
•Mahogany,*  a  liquor  ao  called,  IL  886. 
Maiden  aaataa,  U.  166. 
^Mnlagrida,*  U.  886,  S29. 
Materolenoe,  natniel  human,  i.  lOt. 

Dmld,  i.  tlA  141,  tia,  184)  888,  tl8,  888}  IL  180^  | 


209, 317, 346.— hla  tragedy  ef*  EMn,*  L  tti-Ui  <ltt 
of  Lord  Bacon,*  tt.  180.— tai  mrtj  llfemewUiMH 
<Mallocfa,*  U.  345, 846  a— hli  poa  oa  npMg  ik 
Unlveraity  of  Aberdeen,  U.3tf. 

Malone,  Edmond,  Baq.,  L  10  a.,  17  h.,  if  ii.,SS«.,»l, 
38  M.,  63,  63  It.,  65  n.,  88  a.,  96  a.,  IM  a.,  lit  it.  ui 
It.,  178  n.,  218  n. ;  ii.  46,  70  a.,  91  a.,  14!  k.,  pi  l, 
312  n.,  241,  258  n.,  260  a.,  S61 »., 27S,  Tli^W^-k^ 
aon*s  letter  to,  U.  Sll. 

Man,  i.  6SI.— not  a  machine,  i.  360.  widiobeicwlai 
animal,  i.  330  n.— picture  of,  by  8hikipeari«Bd  MiMm, 
tt.  383, 383  it^— dilhrettoe  between  a  neO  ial  U  M, 
U.  393. 

Man  of  Fashion,  U.  328, 328  n 

*  Man  of  Peeling,*  1. 16& 

*  Man  of  the  World,*  i.  4U»  418  n. 
MandeTiUe*a  *  Fable  of  the  Bca^'  I.  tBi^-^M^tiVk 

doctrine  of*  private  Ttoei  pttbue  beaifti,*  Ii.  lA-hi 

*  Treatiae  on  the  Hypochondrlaal  DiniM,*  ^  M^ 

Sir  John,  hla  •Tnvela  hi  Chhia*  iiriiiMiiiil  by 

Johnaon,  ii.  443. 
Manley,  Mia.,  U.  388. 
liannera,  ii.  69,  253.— of  the  great,  tt.  t»t-telani  tt 

the  change  of,  1.  340, 340  ». 
Maiming,  Rev.  Owen,  i.  880  n.— Mr.,  He  ctMpani«r,i 

394. 
Manningharo,  Dr.,  11.  116. 
Manafteld,  Lord,  L  385,  885  it.,  296,  980,  SIQ,  SS!,  K 

463,  507,  507  n.,  6l6  *,  H.  48  n^  82,  I25».,ai.n,«6 
Mantuanua,  Johannea  Baptlata,  Ii.  3S1, 331  a. 
Mapletoft,  Dr.  John,  I.  266  n. 
Marana,  J.  P.,  a  Oenoeae,  anther  of  *The  TWkk  ipf.' 

11.  338  n. 
Marchetti,  an  Italian  phyaldan,  U.  442. 
Marchmont,  Hi^h,  finurth  Barl  of,  I.  Stti  B.  in,  Vt 

211,  225,  273 Johnaon*B  iaurhew  fihh,  ft.  &l. 

Markland,  Jeremiah,  the  phllolcyiit,  Ii.  3St.-MBM  » 

count  of,  ii.  258  n.,  323  n.— J.  H.,  B^.,  aei*  <•- 

municated  to  the  editor  by,  ii.  98  *.,  114,  i7l,S4i,  x, 

321,  383,  331,  333,  SS4,  341,  343,  S1«a.,3TI,  in,  S, 

384  n.,  8C5,  388,  390,  416,  428,  442. 
Marlay,  Dr.  Richard,  II.  38&— Burite^  plajIWaiNA 

ii.  283.— aome  aeemint  of,  U.  383  a. 
Marlborough,  John,  Duke  of,  L  3SS,  4«  «.;  h.  y.  m 

200,  286.— Barah^  Dncheaa  of;  i.6l,att  hr'Aftl» 


gy,*  written  bv  Nathaniel  Hooke,  i.  311 
( Marmor  Norfblclenae,*  i.  66. 
Marriage,  L  150,  164,  ITS,  848,  866,  86^  M.  »t.  M 

394  n.,  611 ;  ii.  41,  42,  47,  40,  384,  StS.-4«giM« 

by  aubaequent,  U.  41,  41  n^wilh  piMk  da|«i,i-ST. 

— <ilagracefbl  aUte  of  the  law  reapecdaf.  ^  *'  "T 

aert  ioB,  i.  369, 369  n.— Boawcllk  aoBg  oa,  1 1^^-** 

royal,  I  383.— Uea,  U.  58, 174. 
Marriagea.  late,  1. 14,  173.— marcenaiy,  i.  84t-«rt  ■* 

fwiora,  t.  511.    aecond,  L  356. 
Maraigli,  Dr.,  L  l6l  {  U.  818. 
Martkl,  Johnaon*e  fbndneaa  for,  L  84  a.-ll]*hiw^ 

tranalaUon  of,  11. 166.— U«v*a  irandalioo  o(,i  ^ 
Martin*a  *  Account  of  the  Hebridaa,*  i.  30i,  ttti  »•  >* 

— *  Antiquitatea  Dirl  Andrei,'  i.  341  a.,  3a 
MartlneUi,  Vinceniio,  L  197,  308.-^ai  •Merit  Aiv 

terra,*  i.  306. — aome  account  of;  L  3M  a. 
Martyrdom,  1. 817,  818. 
Mary,  ^ueeo  of  Bcota,  t  168,  888 

0<  I.  478,  477,  498,  487,  488. 
MMon,  Rev.  William, 

514.— hla  *  Caractacoav 

Murray,  thehookaetteri 

•Heroic  Epiatle.*  tt.  880, 808, 
Maaquemdea,  I.  308. 
Maa,   1.867. 
MaaaUlon,  L  481. 

Maaringmi,  hia  play  of  *  The  Plettf*,*  ■.  218. 
Maatrnv,  Maiy,  L  102, 108  n. ;  Ii.  881 
Matrimonial  taiildeUtlaa,    U.  88.— t1UM|hl! 

BoBwell,  i.  889. 
Mattaire,  Johnaon*a  character  oi;  U.  848.-hli 

the  *  Stephanl,'  IL  848.-hia  «  Bcallia,*  tt.  SCL-laW' 

of  the  dialects,  il.  848w  . 

BUty,  Dr.  Matthew,  I.  128 ;  II.  91  n,   warn  ttxami  rf  * 

132  It.— 6ibbott*a  characiar  oThla^  Bfhttalh  qar 

nique,'  1. 133  n. 
Maupertlua,  i.  347. 
Mawbey,  fir  Joaeph,  1. 888  n. 
Maxwell,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  hk  aaeedokB 

188, 174.  I78it.,  188,878.— aome  ■eeoanta^lM*' 
Mayne,  William,  Eaq.,  tt.  820  n» 
Mayo,  Rev.  Dr ,  i.  818,  817, 818,  Sttn. 
Mead,  Dr.,  II.  118, 186. 
Meadowbank,  Lord,  il.  197  n. 
Meda^  ataced,  U.  174. 


i.  888$U.  60.-hli '«*«J^* 
i,»  I.  516.— bk  proaeaOoB  iC  Ir 
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Medftb,  only  Tsloabto  m  a  tuunp  of  ia«rit,  I.  Ml. 
Medicated  ballu,  of.  i.  365. 
Afadliatioii  on  a  padding,  i.  447. 
MedlterraiMan,  U.  62. 
Meefc,  Rev.  Dr.,  I.  117,  116. 

Melancholy,  t.  22,  39  n..  300,  343,  SOS  j  ii.  35,  50,  S2,  86, 

122,  223,  228,  250,  364.— Johosoil*a  remedy  against,  L 

200 ;  ii.  35,  50,  128,  200w«-JohnMa  projects  a  history 

of  his,  i.  244. 

Melaucthon,  ii.  95,  97.— BoaweU's  letter  to  Johnson  from 

thd  lotnb  otf  ii.  97  n. 
Melchor,  JaCCbiis,  1.  480  n. 
Melcombe,  George  Bttbb  Dodiogton,  Lord,   i.  85,  85  n. 

88  J  ii.  278  n. 
Metmoth,  William,  Emi.,  U.  290.-.Mme  accoimt  of,  ii. 

230 II.— his  ( Letters '  quoted,  ii.  S70b 
MelTille,  Viscount.    Ste  Dondan. 
Member  of  parliament,  daty  of,  on  an  election  committee, 

ii.  283. 
Memis,  Dr.,  i.  496,  499,  529,  550}  U.  BfiL 
Memory,  i.  I4,  135,  174  n.,  322,  343}  IL  128,  136  n.,  218, 

247,  305. 
•  Menagfano,'  1.  315;  U.  30  n.,  50,  181  n.,  190  n.,  aa2ti. 
Mental  diseases,  not  to  be  dwelt  on,  IL  430. 
'  Merchant  of  Venice,*  curiooa  mistake  in  a  Franch  trana. 

lation  of;  ii.  464. 
MereliantB,  L  319  n.,  43&-.enlarged  viewa  of  our  great, 

ii.  243. 
Mcrcheta  mnliarum,  L  4S5. 

Merit,  intrinsic,  i.  198.— men  o^  net  neglected,  IL  828. 
MetHphyaical  tailor,  ii.  334. 
Metaphysica,  L  24. 
Mrtraitb,  Philip,  Esq.,  Ii.  81,  374. 
Method,  sdTantagea  of,  ii.  84. 
Methodism,  1.  168. 

Methodists,  1. 168, 170, 171,304,463;  U.  408, 444ii.— appeW 
lation  oL  when  first  given,  L  304  n — Rev.  Joseph 
MHncr's  Defence  of.  i.  3M  n. 
Meynell,  Mr.,  i.  39 }  u.  306.— Hugh,  Req>i  bia  happy  ex- 

prenioii  respecting  London,  ii.  306. 
MicUe,  William  Juliua,  t  3S5  n.,  446  n.  t  U.  363,  389.— 

his*Laaiad.Ml.  368. 
Microscopes,  l.  240. 
Mic>llas,  Jacobus,  i.  480  n. 
Middle  stale,  doctrine  of  a,  1.  99,  448,  449  n.— mnk  in 

France,  want  of,  ii.  13,  13  n.,  18. 
Middlesex  olectlon,  a  141,  2201 
Middleton,  Lady  Diana,  L  340  n.,  580. 
Mt(Jdleton*»  *  Uth  of  Cicero,*  U.  398. 
Midgeley,  Dr.  Samuel,  ii.  338,  338  n. 
Migration  of  birds,  i.  316. 
Military  character,  respect  paid  to,  1.  358 ;  Ii.  52 
Mtllcr,  Andrew,  the  bookseller,  anecdotes  of,  l  7S,  123; 
Ii.  2i0.— Lady,  account  of  her  vase  at  Batheaston,  1. 
515,  515  n.— Froftaaor  John,  I.  453  n. 
Mihicr,  Rev.  Joseph,  Ma  defence  of  the  methodlsts,  i. 

204  n.— Laoder'a  forgery  against,  t.  94. 
Milton,  John,  1.  93,  314,  326,  486  n. ;  IL  18, 106,  207, 218, 
24»,  269.  279,  283,  388,  396.—*  The  Apotheosis  of,*  not 
written  by  Johnson,  I.  54.— Johnson*a  abhorrence  of 
his  political  notions,  but  admiration  of  his  poetical 
merit,  i.  93.  94,  314 ;  11.  269.— John,  his  grandaugliter, 
Johnson's  prologue  fbr  the  benefit  of,  1.  93.— his 
*  Tractate  on  Education,'  il.  196.— Johnson's  Life  of, 
ii.  269.— his  picture  of  man,  tt.  283, 283  ».— Joiuiaon's 
Ba>  ing  respecting,  Ii.  388. 
Mimickry,  I.  283L 

Mind,  i.  283 ;  U.  08, 154,  llS^  593.— iBfloMee  ofibe  weather 
on  Hm,  L  143.— mani^MiUBt  of  the,  tl.  35.— Cardan^i 
mode  of  compoaing  his,  U.  132  n. 
Miracles,!.  199,  d.  127. 
Miseries  of  human  lilh,  I.  531. 
Mixers,  1.359,  433;  tt.  181. 
Mi^ry,  balance  ot,  U.  387,  483. 
Miafortunea,  11.258. 
Missioaiirlea,  I.  402. 
Mistressea,!.  165,  462. 
Modesty,  tt.  194. 
Moira,  Earl  of;  L  388  fi. 
MolKre,  i.  431 ;  IL  256. 
Moitaer,  Jaeoboa,  I.  480  ft. 
Monarchy,  Ii.  66  n. 
Monasteries,  1.  158, 227,  341. 

Monboddo,  James  Burnet,  Lord,  and  hia  writings,  L  25S, 
S80,  297  «.,  SSI,  885,  346,  346  n.,  349  n.,  358,  439  n., 
457  ;  IL  8,  88,  118,  131,  157,  280,  304,  376.~some  ac- 
coant  of,  i.  280  fi.~^ohRiaon'a  nslt  to,  i.  347.— his  re- 
marka  on  Johnson's  style,  iL  l2l. 
Money,  i.  341 ;  ii.  157, 189.— advantages  of,  ii.  I24.— bor- 
rower, H.  317,  319. 
Money-ffOttlBg,  I.  500}  IL  208. 


Monks,  il.  11. 

Monkton,  Hon.  Mary,  the  present  CounteH  of  Cork  and 
Orrery,  U.  331, 233 — some  account  of,  U.  231  n.— Boa- 
well's  verses  to,  U.  398. 

Moimoye,  M.  de  la,  Ii.  181. 

Monro,  Dr.,  ii.  370. 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  her  *  Letters,*  Ii.  250.— 
Mw.,  anecdotes  of,  i.  100  n.,  151-2,  153,  172,  212  n., 
251  n.,  2tO,  405,  473  j  ii.  5,  21,  22,  66,  142,  150,  150  n., 
198,  205,  229  n.,  233,  237,  279,  283,  346,  356,  358,  377.— 
Johnson's  letters  to,  i.  152, 153.— Johnson's  admiration 
and  esteem  (br,  i.  152  n. ;  ii.  377.— her  *  Letters,*  edited 
by  Lord  Rokeby.  L  152  n.— her  *  Essay  on  Shakspeare,* 
i.  260,  405.— cooineas  between  Johnson  and,  i.  260  n.— 
takes  offence  at  Johnson's  Life  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  il. 
279,  280  n.,  283,  283  n. 

Montague,  Lords  of,  their  aect,  and  supetstitlon  respect- 
ing, ii.  322,  323  n. 

Montaigne,  bin  aflbction  fhr  Paris  compared  to  Johnaon^ 
love  of  London,  I  168  n. 

Montansler,  Duke  de,  the  *  Misanthrope'  of  MollCre,  U. 
50  n. 

Montesquieu,  I.  391 ;  IL  169  n.— Letter  Ixlx.  of  his  *Let- 
trea  Persannes  *  recommended,  il.  169  n. 

Monthly  Review.  1. 241 ;  ii.  60,  65. 

Montroae,  William  Graham,  second  Duke  of,  anecdote 
of  bis  shooting  a  highwayman,  11. 148  n.— James,  third 
Duke  of,  il.  208,  297. 

Monuments,  i.  314.— inaccuracy  of  luacrlptions  on.  ii. 
202  n.  * 

Moody,  Mr.,  the  actor,  L  516,  517. 

Moore,  Thomas,  his  *■  Life  of  Lord  Byron '  quoted,  I.  510 
n. ;  ii.  60  n.— his  Irish  Melodies,  1. 307  n. 

Morality.  II.  195,  257. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  L  479  n^— Miss  Hannah,  ii.  66  n.,  155, 

169  n.,  232  n.,  293,  294,  377,  388,  409 her  flattery  of 

Johnson,  ii.  169.— Johnson's  saying  to,  respecting  MU- 
ton,  ii.  388 — Dr.  Henry,  the  Platouiat,  I  287. 

Morell,  Dr.  Thomas,  i.  446. 

Moreri's  Dictionary,  1.  431. 

Morgsnn,  Maurice,  Esq.,  his  *  Eaaay  on  the  Character  of 
Falstafl;'  iL  335,  335  n. 

Morris,  Corbyn,  his  « Easay  on  Wit,*  ii.  296  n.— Miss,  ii. 
530,  530  n. 

Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  L  150. 

Moss,  Dr.,  ii.  283. 

Motto  on  the  dlal-pIate  of  Johnson's  watch,  1.  248. 

Mounsev,  Dr.  Messenger,  his  character,  i.  251. — his  ex- 
traoralnary  direction  in  his  will,  L  25i  n. 

Mount  Edgecumbe,  i.  355. 

Mountstuart,  Lord  (aflerwards  first  Marquis  of  Bute),  i. 
233 ;  IL  31,  31  a.,  49,  83,  83  n.,  222,  305,  341  n.,  347  n. 

Muck,  Isle  of,  i.  397. 

Mudge,  Rev.  Zachariah,  1.  164;  11  284,  324  n Johnson's 

character  of,  ii.  284.— character  of  his  *  Sermons,'  il. 
29a— Dr.  John,  L  164 — Johnson's  l«tt«r  to,  ii.  357.— 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  eminent  watchmaker,  1. 164  n. 

Mulgrave,  Constantlne  Phipps,  Lord,  ii.  51  n. 

Mull,  Isle  of,  i.  432,  434,  412,  561. 

Muller,  Mr.,  the  engineer,  1.  152  n. 

Mul«o.  Miss,  afterwards  Mrs.  Chapone,  i.  81,  lOl ;  11.  229 
n.,  238,  361. 

Mummiea,  ii.  304. 

Murder,  woscription  of,  in  Scotland,  1.  S27,  350. 

Mnrison,  rrolfeasor.  L  342,  342  n 

Murphy,  Arthur,  fiiq.,  1. 18  fi.,76,  79  n.,  131  n.,  133,  I4l, 
145,  147  n.,  154,  155,  171  n.,  218  a.,  221, 246,  258,  374 
N.,  520  fi. ;  U.  50,  63,  143,  165,  353,  365.— his  'Poetical 
Epiatle  *  to  Johnson  ouoted,  i.  154. — ^Instances  of  his 
imacknowledged  use  of  BoUeau,  1.  I54  n. — ^manner  in 
which  Johnson  became  acquainted  with,  i.  154. 

Murray,  Lord  George,  chief  of  the  Pretender's  staiT  I. 
529  fi. — William,  Attorney-General,  L  126  a.  5ee 
Mansfield,  Lord.— hia  miinion  respecting  Johnson's  de- 
finition of  the  word  *  Excise,'  1.  126  n.— Patrick,  flfUi 
Lord  Ellbank,  1. 277  n— BIr.,  Solicitor-General  of  Scot- 
land, afterwards  Lord  Henderland,  ii.  52.— Mr.  John, 
the  bookseller  (fether  of  the  publisher  of  *JoknMn^)f  iL 
170, 170  n.— prosecution  of;  by  Mason  the  poet,  ii.  170. 
—his '  Letter  to  W.  Maaon,  A.  M.'  il.  iTOn.— Mr.  John, 
Junior,  his  account  of  the  various  Portraiu  of  Dr.  John- 
son, ii.  487. 

*  Muses'  Welcome  to  King  James,'  1.  340. 

Mn«grave,  Sir  Richard,  11.  346,  385  a.— some  account  oi; 
11.  346  n.— Dr.  Samuel,  11.  179.— eome  account  of,  ii. 
179  n. 

Music,  i.  287,322  n. ;  iL  131,  149,  250. — the  only  sensual 
pleasure  without  vice,  ii.  250. — in  heaven,  i.  58  n., 
2ft7. — Johnson's  wish  to  learn  the  scale  of,  six  months 
befbre  his  death,  L  322.— Juhnaon's  inacoalbillty  to  the 
charms  of,  i.  159,  433;  11.  21. 
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Mo>k,  uMd  medicUiAUy  by  Johnwii,  11.  IM. 
liyddleton,  Mr.,  of  Owaynynog,  i.  490^ra  erected  by 
him,  to  commemorate  Johuaou  '•  vbii,  L  490  n. ;  ii.  IIS. 
Mylne,  Robert,  the  architect,  1.  153, 153  r. 
Myiterioiunew  in  trifles,  ii.  2^. 
Mystery,  ii.  143,  181,  S96. 
Mythology,  11.  247,  24a  n. 

N. 
Nalme,  Mr.  William,  afterwardaSir  WiUiam,  i.  332,  339, 

341,  343.-«ome  account  of,  i.  338  n.~4:olODel,  i.  344. 
Naah,  Rev.  Dr.  Thrcadway,  bin  *  Ui«tory  of  Worceeier- 

■hire,'  ii.  leo  n.,  387  n— Beau,  ii.  383  n. 
National  debt,  Johnson*!  notion  reepecting  it,  i.  171.— 

fUth,  ii.  249.  I 

Native  place,  love  of,  renewed  in  old  age,  ii.  314. 
Natural  affection,  i.  266;  ii.  343.— equality  of  mankind,  i. 

228  n.— goodness,  i.  392,  393.— right,  ii.  24. 
Near-sightedness,  Johnson's,  i.  14}  ii.  17  n.,  69,  187,  261, 

266. 
Necessity,  doctrine  of,  U.  402, 
Needlework,  ii.  257. 
Negro,  Johnson^s  argument  in  IhTOur  of  one  claiming  his 

liberty,  ii.  132,  137,561. 
NeUon,  Robert,  his  *  Festivals  and  fasts,'  U.  42. 

*  Network,'  Johnson's  defliiition  of,  i.  126. 
Newdigate,  Sir  Roger,  i.  249. 
Newhaven,  Wiiliam  Mayne,  Lord,  ii.  220.— some  account 

o^  ii.  220  n. 
Newspapers,  i.  231 ',  ii.  252. 
New  Testament,  i.  451  •,  ii.  171. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  i.  202,  422;  il.  250,  308,  208  n.,  346.— 

Johnson's  praise  of,  L  171,  331.— Dr.  Tliomas,  Bishop 

of  Bristol,  ii.  382,  382  n.— Johnson's  character  of,  ii. 

382. — his  character  of  Johnson,  U.  382  n. 

*  Nice '  people,  ii.  257. 
Nichols,  Dr.  Frank,  i.  522-,  ii.   117.— his  discourse  » De 

Animi  Medina,'  ii.  117.— Mr.  John,  i.  32  n.  •,  ii.  2G7, 
270,  279  n.— Johnson's  notes  and  letters  to,  ii.  267,  268 
n.,  422,  429  n. — Joliuson's  cliaractcr  of  his  *  Anecdotes,' 
ii.  323.— some  account  of.  ii.  422  n.— his  *  Literary 
Anecdotes '  a  storehouse  of  fltcts  and  dates,  ii.  422  n. 

Nicol,  Mr.  George,  II.  363,  627.— Johnson's  letter  to,  U. 
42a 

Nightcaps,  i.  415,  429. 

*  No,  sir,'  in  what  sense  used  by  Johnson,  IL  392. 
Nobility,  i.  171,  356}  ii.  194,  299  n.— osurpnUon  of  the,iL 

363. 

*  Noble  Authors,'  Park's  edition  of,  i.  150  n.}  U.  12  n. 
Nollekens,  Mr.,  U.  135, 139,  139  n.— his  bust  of  Johnson, 

IL  135,  140. 

« Nonjuror,'  Gibber's  play  of  the,  I.  508,  50e  n. 

NoAjurors,  i.  508 ;  ii.  382. 

Nores,  Jason  de,  his  comments  on  Horace,  ii.  36.— some 
account  of,  11.  36  n. 

North,  Dudley,  Esq.,  U.  283,  283  n.,  216  n.,  237.— Fred- 
erick,  Lord,  i,  273,  280,  468,  5l3  n.,  527  n.}  iL  112, 
140.— his  letter,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, in  fhvour  of  Johnson,  i.  5i2. 

North  Pole,  Johnson's  coi^ectures  respecting,  L  402. 

No.-ton,  Sir  Fletcher,  I.  261 }  ii.  47.  47  ». 

*  Nose  of  the  mind,'  sagacity  the,  U.  404. 
Nourse,  Mr.,  the  bookseller,  L  64  n. 
Novels,!.  170;  ii.  266. 
Novelty,  the  paper  on,  in  the  *8pecutor,'  one  of  the 

finest  pieces  in  the  English  language,  ii.  60. 
Nowell,  Rev.  Dr.,  i.  282  a.— his  sermon  before  the  Com- 
mons, ii.  386. 

*  Nuga  AntiquflB,'  Harington's,  U.  031. 
Nugent,  Robert,  Lord,  i.  273  n. 

*  Nullum  numen  adest,  ni  sit  Prudentia,'  U.  119. 
Numbers,  science  of,  U.  33. 
Nuremberg  Chronicle,  L  491. 
'  Nv(  y*^  MviTdU,'  (*  for  the  night  cometh,'}  the  motto 

on  the  oUl-plate  of  Johaaon's  watch,  1.  S48. 

O. 

Oath  of  al^nration,  profligate  boast  of  Its  framer,  i.  608  n. 

—impolicy  and  inelBcacy  of  such  tests,  i.  609  a. 
Oaths,  i.  135, 907, 461 ;  U.  64.— morality  of  taking,  i.  608  n. 
*Oats,'  Johnson's  definition  oi;  i.  126,  460  «. }  U.  43  x.,  43, 

162. 
Obedience,  IL  170. 
Obscenity,  always  repressed  in  Johnson's  company,  iL 

886. 
Observance  of  days  and  months,  11.  41. 

*  Observer,*  Cumberland's,  ii.  280. 
Occupation,  ii.  124. 
Occupations,  hereditary,  L  361. 
O'Connor,  Charlea,  Eso.,  Johnson"!  letters  to,  on  his 


*  DissertaUona  on  the  lIMory  efinlnl,*  L 19;  I.  a 
— some  aocoont  o^  i.  138  s.  j  Ii.  92  s. 

Ode,  by  Johnson,  *  Ad  ocaafliimsin  Pudlssi,'  i.  &-« 
Friendship,  by  Johnson,  i.  lO.— JahasoB's,'Ad  lrta> 
uom,'  i.  4iL— translation  o(^  by  Mr.  Jaelsas,  of  Cuur 
bury,  i.  532. — JohniionX  uikmi  tbebkofakie.L/w 
Johjison's,  to  Mrsu  Thrale,  L  S76.— in  Tkcsiro,  t.  ?i 
Odyssey,  more  iuteresllag  than  the  .£iidd,ii  &.\Z.l 

346. 
Olbllus,  in  the  *■  Art  of  Living  in  Liwdoa,'  viM,  L  ». 
Ofiely,  Mr.,  a  pupil  of  Johnson,  i.  35. 
Omcers,  military,  their  general  igMnncB,  L  tfL-l^ 

speci  paid  to,  U.  62. 
Ogden    Dr.  Samuel,  i.  420;  ii.  80$.— oa  pfa^cr.i.  12. 

344 —his  'Sfirmoua,'  i.  iie^,  350, 497. 4M ;  it.  iM 
OgUvie,  Dr.  John,  1. 191  ^his  •  Day  of  JudgmftC  v  m « 
Oglethorpe,  General,  i.  48,  43  «.,  57  a  ,  2H  S^X?^*., 

620,  621,  521  n. }  it.  70,  337, 327  a.,  963,  «5. 
'  0<  fiKu  6v   <^/X6C)^   Cbe    that  liss  fritnit  la  w 
friend ')  a  phrase  (requeutly  qoolcd  by  JobsM,  *  », 
*IL  163,  209. 
O'Kane,  the  Irish  harper,  i.  433. 
Old  age,  U.  129,  164,  154  a.,  186, 181,34!i,98t,».r?. 
Old  Bailey  dinners,  ii.  IM  a. 
OldAekl,  Dr.,  story  of,  ii.  70. 
Oldham's  imitation  of  Juvenal,  i.  45. 
Old  men,  folly  of  patting  themaelvea  to  anw,  ii.  «• 
Oldmixnn,  John,  i.  1Z7  n.  .       « _i 

Oldys,  William,  i.  61.— his  part  ba  Ike  Hsdrta  »**• 

lany,  i.  7i 
Omai,  ii.  52  n. 
Opera  girls,  ii.  328. 

Opie,  John,  hbi  picture  of  Johnson,  ii.  ^< 
Opium,  il.  328 — Johnson's  nse  o(;  i.  22S. 
Opposition,  the,  ii.  294.  ... 

Orange  peels,  use  to  which  Jehnaoa  sppUfd  iba,i.»- 
Orator,  Johnson's  qualiflcations  ss  sn,  i.  Vi. 
Oratory,  i.  304 ;  Ii.  295,  340,  347. 
Orchaurds,  i.  173.  ..«.  -.^  •« 

Ord,  Mm.,  a  cclebrntod  bluMtocktag,  tt. »,  m» 
Orde,  Lord  Chief  Bmn,  t  829.  .  ^ 

Orftird,  Earl  of,  U.   129  n,  3a2.-Ws  pie*^*-** 

404  n. 
Organ,  1.  616. 
Oi^n  of  evil,  t.  4fiL 

Original  sin,  ii.  303.  , .  .^^^ 

Orme,  Mr.,  the  Trtahmaa,  his  tl^mnemjli^ 
•  Journey,'  i.  468,  OOO.— his  ealogy  en  J«b»»«  *-  ^^ 
Ormond,  Duke  oC,  i.  968.  ^    »  ,  t^u 

Orrcr>,  John,  Oith  Earl  of,  L  4Q6.-4«bB  B^»«''*^* 
I   103,  128,  150  n.  ;  11.  Ifia,  177,  269,  J»-*»  »»  " 
receiving  the  specimen  of  Jctos«i^ihrB««n«^' 
— aome  aa:ouat  of,  i.  108  n. 
Orton'a  *  Life  of  Doddridge,'  I.  416.  ^^ 

Osborne,  Mr.  Francia,  his  works,  i.  299,  SWa-""^ 
the  bookseller,  i.  61,  63*  tt.  191.     ^     ^^  j__j 
Osslan,  poems  or;  their  merit  and  auiksawttj -i^^ 
i.  171,  179,  336. 336  ».,  878,  404,  444,  «^  <».  *•  * 
601,  604,  606,  619  }  11.  311,  392,  3M. 
Ostervald's  '  Sacred  Htolory,*  1.  S43a. 
Otaheite,  inhabitante  of,  U.  67. 

♦  Othello,'  morality  of  the  mtPAy  oi*u.^  ^ 
Otway,  Thomas,  hia  pathetic  powers,  I.  v*\  ■• 

249  a.  ^ 

Ougtaton,  Sir  Adolphiw,  L  S36, 836  a.,  IB> 
Onran-outang,  i.  336. 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomaa,  L  ise.  . .  .^  _ 

Overall,  Bishop,  on  a  •  Futare  *»*«i  i/^J^.— %  # 
Oxihrd  University,  advantagw  tt,  i-  24i.-J""" 

tachment  to,  U.  186. 
Oxford,  Earl  of,  hia  library,  i  61. 


Pagan  mythologyt  U*  2^* 
Pains  of  human  life,  i.  6l2l. 
Paintera,  reputation  of,  U.65 

Painting,  U.  34,  44,  860,  894.-dl«forkal.  & 
son's  insenaibiUty  to  the  heaaOoi  U»  i.  !*• 
Palaces,  U.  13.  ^^_t^  «.  tM 

Paley,  Dr.,  on  the  doty  of  ■"'J'^^  •^!; 
ment,  I.  388  n.— hisdefcoceof  lhetbrw**« 

Palmer,  Rev.  Joka,  hli « ABWiw '  to  ^SSSw^i 
sophlcal  Neceasicy,  a.  i«»  a.— ««*.  laos"*'- 
304.— some  acooont  of;  H.  304. ^  w  or- 

•  Palmerino  d'lnghttierra,*  •  roiian»  W^ 
vantoi,  II.  49.  m— i«Lli* 

Palmerston,  Henry  Tviptot  arcood  vi«sb»» 

Palmira,  ii.  25-^ 
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FalsTf  JohiMon*B  attack  of,  U.  S50, 351. 

Pamphlet,  iL  179,  179  n. 

Paoiphleta,  Jf>hn«on*B,  I.  161  ».,  506. 

PaDegyrick,  ii.  1 1 1. 

Pauthtfon.  ia  Oxfonl-atreet,  I.  290. 

Panting,  l>r.  Matthew,  i.  36,  25  a. 

Paoli,  General,  i.  354,  257,  288,  297,  S09,  321,  488;  U.  61, 

III,  181,  200,211,  221,294,346,  356  a.,  365. 
Papier  mach%  1.  492. 
PapUt*,  U.  383. 
Panuitae,  John,  Esq.«  1.  22, 22  n. ;  ii.  209,  315  n.,  348, 

3t>5,  420.— 10010  account  of;  ii.  420  n.— Joh&aon*a  letter 

to,  U.  430. 
Parallel,  Johnaon*s  readlneaa  at  finding  a,  il.  115. 
Parental  authority,  11.  205. 
ParenthcMM,  Johnaou'a  objection  to,  U.  335. 
Parents,  ii.  250,  260. 
Paria,  state  of  aociety  in,  il  153.>-Johnfloa'M  toar  to,  1. 

443. 
Pariah  clerk,  hia  necoMuny  qoallflcatiaaa,  U.  304.— <:lerka, 

requiaitea  in,  ii.  30-1. 
Parker,  Rev.  Mr.,  the  poaroiior  of  Johnaon*s  teapot,  t. 

134  ii.—Mr.  SackTiUe,  the  Oxford  bookaeller,  Ii.  389. 
Parkhurat,  Rer.  Mr.,  cnrioua  letter  from  Dr.  Dodd  to,  11. 

165  n. 
Paritament,  i.  339,  523 ;  11.  133,  146,  166,  220,  295,  347.— 

the  me  of;  I.  533.— duration  of,  i.  255.— attempt  to  get 

Johuaou  Into,  1.  274.— corruption  of,  1. 167.— duty  of  a 

member  oi;  iL  283.— apeakera  in,  ii.  348. 
Parliamentary  debatea,  Johneon*a  ahare  In  them,  1.  44,52, 

58,  50,  60,  64  •,  ii.  437.— lulluence,  1.  339. 
Paraell,  Dr.,  1.  482  •,  ii.  275,  433  n.— Jobnaon'e  Lifh  of,  ii. 

275.— JohoMn'e  epitaph  on,  if.  275.— a  diapoied  paa- 

aa|e  In  hia  *  JJermlt,*  il.  140,  212,  212  n.— hia  habit  of 

drinking  to  exceaa,  ii.  ill. 
Parr,  Rer.  Dr.  Samuel,  ii.  272,  356  a.— Johnaon*a  opinion 

of  hia  conversation,  ii.  247. — ^recommended  by  Johnaon 

to  the  moatemhip  of  the  Norwich  grammar  school   ii. 

247  n.— hi«  description  of  Mn  Sheridan,  the  author  of 

*  Sydney  Biddulph,^  1. 15S  n.— anecdotea  of  Johnaon  by, 

ii.  505.— hi«  epitaph  on  Johnaon,  il.  452,  452  n. 
Parson,  the  life  of  a,  ii.  174. 
party,  neccaalty  of  aticking  to,  1.  331. 
Party  oppoaitiou,  ii.  113. 
Pnasioii  week,  ii.  290. 
PaMiona,  the,  il.  6a 

*■  Paatem,*  Jobuaon^a  wrong  definition  of,  i.  126, 164. 
Paten,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  ii.  324.— Johnson*s  letter  to,  IL 

324  n.— aome  account  of,  ii.  324  ti. 
Pater  Noater,  i.  362. 
Paternity,  ii.  157. 
PatersoB,  Mr.  Samuel,  author  of  *  Corlat,  Junior,*  I.  292, 

292  n.  i  ii.  83.  349,  373  n.— Mr.  Samuel,  hia  aon,  U.  373. 
•  Patriot,*  a  political  pamphlet  by  Johnson,  1.  494,  405 ; 

ii.  59. 

Patriotism,  ii.  113 Johnaon*!  definition  of,  1.  520. 

Patriou,  aelf-atyled,  ii.  289. 

Patronage,  I.  340 ;  il.  328.— by,  Johnson's  aifument  in 

defence  of,  i.  342,  538. 
Paul,  Sir  George  Onealphonis,  1.  436  n. 
Payne,  John,  i.  75.— William,  Johnaon*B  Prelkce  to  his 

work  on  *  Draughts,'  i.  137 ;  ii.  364. 
Pearr«,  Dr.,  Zachary,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  L  126:  il.  37, 

93.— Johnaon*a  dedication  to  hia  Poathumoua  Works, 

11.  93.— curioua  anecdote  of,  ii.  93  n.— supplied  John- 
son with  some  etymologies  fbr  his  Dictionary,  i.  126. 
Pearson,  Rer.  Mr.,  fi  47,  47  n.,  203,  253.— Mrs.,  of  Lich- 
field, i.  80  n.  *,  ii.  39,  47  n.,  103,  336  n. 
Pecuniary  embarrassment,  eril  of,  U.  320. — ^profit,  the 

only  genuine  motive  to  writing,  i.  55. 
Peel,  Right  Honourable  Robert,  1.  437  n.  *,  U.  41  n. 
Peerages,  great  inaccuracy  of,  as  to  dates,  11.  231  n. 
Peers,  House  of,  t.  355— Judicial  powers  of  the,  il.  192.— 

infioenee  of,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1.  339. 
Peera  of  Scotland,  their  interfbrence  in  elections  of  the 

Commons,  ti.  362. 
Pelresc,  hia  death  lamented  in  forty  languages,  i.  528. 
Pelham,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  Garrick*s  Ode  on  the  Death 

of,  i.  116. 
Pellet,  Dr.,  ii.  199. 
Pembroke,  Lord,  hia  deKrIptfam  of  Johnaon^  coaTena- 

tion,  I.  925. 
Penance  in  church,  1.  991. 
Peoiteoee,  gloomy,  only  madnim  turned  opalde  down, 

11.53. 
Peamean  Mawr,  1.  483. 
Peon,  Goremor  Richard,  ii.  23i  n. 
Pennant,  Mr  ,  i.  375,  895,  482  n.,  489,  519-,  II.  90,  160 — 

his  Tour  in  Scotland,  11. 161, 163.— hia  merit  as  a  loolo- 

cfst,  U.  162— his  •  London,*  ii.  163.— his  character  of 

Johnson,  U.  163. 


*Peus<es*  de  Pascal,  U.  206. 

*  Pension,*  Johnson's  definition  of,  i,  126, 102 Johnson*!, 

i.  161,  162,  194,  280,  507,  507  a.  •,  ii.  252,  300. 

Pepys,  William  Waller,  Esq.,  Ii.  229,  232,  233,  387  ».— 
some  account  of,  ii.  287  a. — his  lettera  to  Mrs.  Mon- 
thgu  reapecting  Johnson's  Lifts  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  ii. 
337. 

Perceval,  Lady  Catherine,  I.  488  n. 

Perc)',  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  i.  18, 19,  25,  55,  76,  2l3, 
215,  251,  273,  353,  410,  529  n. ;  ii.  39  a.,  40,  113  a.,  1 14 
a.,  160,  163,  164,  176,  199,  225  a.,  227,  239  w.,  293.— dif- 
ference between  Johnson  snd,  ii.  IGO,  162.— heir  male 
of  the  ancient  Perciea,  ii.  160,  160  n. — Johnson's  char- 
acter of,  ii.  163.— forma  a  aermon  out  of  Johnson's 
fourth  Idler,  ii.  164.— Johnson*s  ludicrous  parody  on 
his*Hermit  of  Warkworth,'  ii.  164.— Mrs.,  i.  479:  il. 
563. 

*Peregrinity,' 1.365. 

Perftactiou,  to  be  aimed  at,  11.  406. 

Perkins,  Mr.,  the  brewer,  i.  494  a. ;  U.  286,  387,  90l.« 
Johnson's  letters  to,  i.  494;  U.  320,  906. 

Peruvian  bark,  ii.  385. 

Peter  the  Great,  I.  407. 

Peterborough,  Earl  of,  ii.  378  n.,  404. 

Peters,  Mr.,  11.  48. 

Petitions,  fhcillty  of  getting  them  up,  i.  361. 

Petty,  Sir  WUliam,  U.  249. 

Peyton,  Mr.,  Johnson's  amanneiuis,  i.  75,  289,  398  j  iL 
3n. 

Fhllipa,  the  musician,  Johnson's  epitaph  on,  1.  SI.—*  Cy 
der,*  a  poem,  i.  347.— Miss,  the  singer,  afterwards  Mrs 
Crouch,  11.  349,  349  a. 

Philosophers,  ancient,  their  good-humour  In  difpntation 
accounted  fbr,  11.  52. 

Philosophical  neceaalty,  U.  169, 169  n.— *  Tranaactlona,'  i. 
241. 

Philoaophv,  11. 48,  174. 

Phippa,  Rev.  Jama,  leaves  his  fortune  to  Pembroke 
College,  ii.  174, 174  n«— *  Vovage  to  the  North  Pole,*  L 
85. 

Physic,  soccessfhl  Irregular  practitioners  in,  11.  211.— 
Johnson's  knowledge  of,  ii.  57. 

Physician,  Johnson's  reply  to  a  foppish  one,  il.  394.— 
anecdote  of  one,  il  40,  44. 

Physicians,  U.  44,  258,  369.— dcties  of,  towards  patienta, 
ii.  388.— fbes  of,  ii.  258. 

'  Physico-Theology,'  Derham's,  i.  436. 

Piaziaa,  i.  3G0. 

Picture,  superstitious  reluctance  to  sit  fbr,  il.  243 — John- 
son's  motto  for  Dr.  Dodd's,  11.  941.— MaaBinger*8  play 
ofthe,  ii.  218. 

Pig,  the  learned,  ii.  424. 

'  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  i.  314 }  ii.  258. 

<  Pindar,'  West's  translation  of,  ii.  252. 

Pinkerton,  ii.  402. 

Pioni,  Mra.,  i.  11, 13  n.,  24  n.,  34  n.,  76,  85  a.,  97  a^ 
188  a.,  220,  221,  297  n.,  405  n..  478  a.,  4S5  a.,  488  a., 
493  a.,  511  a.,  526  n.,  526 ;  IL  50,  65,  67  n.,  142  a., 
144  N.,  237  II.,  240,  252,  254,  258  a.,  200  a.,  261  a., 
292,  406,  408,  409,  410,  411,  414,  432,  508.  See  Thrale. 
—her  *  Three  Waminga,'  1.  221.— commencement  and 
progress  of  Johnson's  acquaintance  with,  1.  221.— re* 
celTcs  500/.  for  her  collection  of  Johnaon's  letters,  i.  243 
91  .-Johnson's  letten  to,  i.  242, 249,  253, 271,  277,  301, 
909,  529;  U.  3,  4,7,  46.  59,  78,  85,  113, 134, 135,  188,  198, 
205,  213,  216, 220,221,  225,  228,  229,  230,  231,  233,  235, 
336, 238,  288,  289,  309,  317,  319,  346,  349,  350,  351,  353, 
353, 354, 358,  360, 364, 371.— her  letters  to  Johnaon,  ii.  5, 
330, 331, 380, 406.— bequeaths  her  patrimonial  eaute  to  a 
fbrelgner,  to  the  excluaion  of  her  own  children,  i.  463  a. 
—her  deacription  of  the  regatta,  ii.  5.— BaretU'a  alric- 
tnrea  on  her  marrioge  with  Pioxzl,  U.  67  a. — Johnaou's 
Terseson  her  birthday,  ii.  87.— her  miserable  mesalliance, 
ii.  408  a.,  407,  407  n.— Boswell's  proncness  to  distrust 
her  character,  Ii.  149  a.,  144,  149,  149  a.,  408,  409,  4I0^ 
411,  432.— her  handwriting  an  almost  perfbct  specimen 
of  calligraphy,  II.  268.— anecdotes  of  Johnson  by,  11.508 
n..— her  poetical  character  of  Johnaon,  il.  510.— her  Col 
lectanea  of  Johnson*^  sayings,  iL  354.— Signer,  Ii.  406, 
406  a. 

Pitcalme,  his  Latin  poetry,  L  940. 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.  William,  fliat  Earl  of  Chatham,  I.  50, 
399,  910,  443 }  IL  993— Right  Hon.  William,  his  son,  ii. 

969,  985,  431  n Johnson's  expecUtlon  firom,  IL  971 

—and  Pox,  ii.  985, 

Pitu,  Rev.  John,  il.  931  a. 

Pity,  i.  197. 

Place-hunters,  II.  146. 

Plagiary,  Sir  Fretfhl,  charaetar  of,  intended  fbr  Mr.  Cai> 
beriand,  1.  303  n. 

•  Plain  Dealer,'  L  88  "«« 
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Plantlof ,  U.  134.->i]i  Bcotlaad,  en  oi;  1. 467.>-ia  Bcot- 

land,  apnr  giTen  to,  by  JohiiMn*t  ^  Journey  to  tlie 

Western  Island^  U.  88. 
Players,  i.  67,  68,  80,  181,  261,  SIS,  SS3,  335,  363 ;  il.  19, 

28,  44,  125,  157,  244. 
Pleasure,  i.  475,  558  \  U.  150, 169, 210. 
Pleasures,  necessary  to  intellectual  health,  U.  S5B. — do 

man  a  hypocrite  in  his,  ii.  392. 

*  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination.'  AkenaideX  ^  156. 
Plott**  '  History  of  Stallbrdshire,'  U.  127. 
Plunkett,  Lord,  i.  626  n. 

Pococlco,  Dr.  Richard,  ii.  159  n.,  333.— Rev.  Edward,  the 
oriental  linguist,  ii.  159,  159  n.,  252,  383  n. 

Poetical  scale,  H  270. 

Poetry,  Johnson's  early,  i.  531. — reflecUona  on,  L  521. 

Poets,  i.  310,  350.— the  preservers  of  languagea,  il.  62. — 
none  of  our  great,  have  left  issue,  1.  93  n. 

*  PoUte  Philosopher,'  U.  56. 

Politeness,   i.  348-,  ii.  116 Johnson^,  1.  240,  327,348, 

451,  525  n. :  ii.  186,  305. 

Politian's  Latin  poemia,  Johnaon''8  prvjected  edition  of,  I. 
32. 

Politics,  modem,  i.  522,  528. 

Polygamy,  1.  394. 

Poor,  a  decent  proyision  for,  the  test  of  clyiliiaiion,  L 
17S.— methoda  of  employing,  U.  243. — of  London,  il. 
216. 

Pope,  Alexander,  I  21,  49,  73,  259. 348,  348  n.,  445,  473 ; 
U.  211.— his  liberal  conilucton  the  appearance  of  John- 
son's *  London,'  i.  49.— recommends  Johnson  to  Sail 
Gower,  1.  50.— his  note  concerning  Johnson,  1.  56.— his 
peculiar  mode  of  yrriting,  and  imperfect  spelling,  L  55, 
66.— his  *  Measiah '  translated  into  Latin  verse  by  John- 
son, 1.  21.— Johnson's  observation  <m  the  proposal  for 
erecting  a  monument  to  him  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  L 
97  n.,  314.— Johnson's  dissertation  on  the  Epitaphs  of, 
i.  131.— his  *  Dunciad  '  written  primarily  for  Ihme,  i. 
5i4.^Johnson's  character  of  hU  *  Homer ,'ii.  155.— 
his*  Essay  on  Man,'  IL  2l7  n.,  217,  2i8 — Dr.  Blair's 
Letter  concerning  his  *  Essay  on  Man,'  ii.  217. — his 
knowledge  of  Greek,  ii.  2i7.— hb  Grotto,  ii.  245,  245 
n.— his  ^Preface'  to  Bhakspeare,  ii.  270  n.— Johnson's 
Life  of,  ii.  271.— Johnson's  character  of  his  poetry, 
il.  185,  271.— his  limited  conversational  powers,  ii.272. 
—his  '  Univeraal  Prayer,'  iL  192.- Lewis's  verses  to,ii 
389,  389  n.— Dr.  Walter,  his  '  Old  Man's  Wish,'  U.  248. 

Popery,  1.  97  n.,  266,  267. 

Population,  i.  265,  328 ;  11.  146. 

Porridge-Island,  ii.  260,  260  n. 

Porter,  Mrs  ,  aRerwards  Johnson's  wife,  i.  11, 14,  34,  35, 
36.— Miss  Lucy,  i.  11,  14,  30  n.,  32,  32  n.,  98,  l46,  153, 
157,  166,  191,  215,  224,  249,  252,  277;  11.  3,  45,  47  n., 
135, 139,  222,  225,  353,  359.— Johnson's  letters  to,  i.  80, 
146,  147,  149,  152,  153,  157,  191,  193,  215  •,  ii.  8,  10,  43, 
135,  139,  201,  203,  212,  228,  290,  306,  312,  351,  352,  360, 
962,  368,  370,  375,  430.— Mrs.,  the  actreas,  ii.  359. 

Porteus,  Dr.  Beilby ,  Bishop  of  Chester,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  London,  Ii   164,  222,  224,  252,  284,  290  n. 

Portland,  Lady  Margaret,  Duchess  Dowager  of,  II.  232.— 
some  account  of,  iL  232  n. 

Portrait,  Mr.  Beauclerk's  inscription  on  the  fVame  of 
Johnson's,  ii.  331,  331  n. 

Portrait-painting,  an  improper  employment  for  a  woman, 
1.  525. 

Portraits,  i.  395. — of  Dr.  Johnson,  list  of  the  various,  ii. 
452  n.,  487. 

Possibilities,  i.  35. 

Post-chaise  travelling,  iL  50, 116. 

Posterity,  ii.  24. 

Pott,  Archdeacon,  his  Sermons,  il.  42. 

Potter,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert,  ii.  114,  ll4  a.— Johnson^  parody 
on  his  verses,  ii.  114  -his  translation  of  .fschylus,  il. 
155l 

Poverty,  I.  198;  il.  257  317,  3l9,  320,  322,  825,  413. 

Power,  despotic,  il.  166, 174.— of  the  Crown,  i.  290. 

Praise,  i.  246;  U.  143,  162,  253,  259,  286,  287,  377.— Indis- 
criminate, IL  210. — effect  of  exaggerated,  ii.  286,287. — 
and  flattery,  diiibreuce  between,  i.  484  n. 

Prayer,  i.  332,  344,  362 ;  ii.  349,  385.— Book  of  Common, 
iL  385. — form  of,  Jofanaon's  arguments  for,  L  482 ;  IL 
385.— Johnaont  affoctlng  one  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
i.  97. 

Prayers,  Johnson's  clasaiflcation  of,  II.  426. 

*  Prayers  and  Medlutions,'  Johnson's,  L  24  n.,  25,  35,  81, 

97,  107,  109,  129,  ISO,  142,  147,  152,  153,  213,  214,  216, 
218,  242,  243,  244, 270,  278,  297,  298,  306,  319,  322,  473, 
495,  524;  11.  57,  88,  86,  173,  178,  179,  206,  237,  241,  266, 
288,  300,  812,  315,  322,  422,  426,  427  n.,  432,  433,  443, 
443  n.,  483. 

Preeching  above  the  capacity  of  the  congregation,  il.  333. 

Precocity  in  children,  ii.  21. 


*  Preceptor,*  Dodsley^  U  TC. 
Predestination,  L  267. 

Pr^odioe,  U.  327  n Johnson^  vian  ScmM  mi 

Scotchmen,  i.  326,  362. 500. 503  n.,  HO  a.;  L  m 
Premium  scheme,  in  DttbUn  Uaiven^y,  L  i31. 
Prendergast,  Colonel  S^  Thomas,  1^  wummm  d 

his  death,  i.  295,  296  m. 
Presbyterians,  L  266,  458,  459. 
Prescience  of  the  Deity.  iL  168, 169  a. 
Prescription  of  murder  In  Scotland.  L  337, 3a 
Presentiment  of  death,  yemarkabie  story  coaeQniH,i 

295,  236  n. 
Press,  snperfetation  ot,  pnjodidal  to  food  litaniani.  & 

185. 
Pretender,  the  yonng,  Boswell's  sccooot  of  the  enp 

of,  I.  64&— a  history  of;  by  Sir  Waller  Scon,  ao^ 

eratum,  i.  462  it. 
Price,  Archdeacon,  i.  491.— Dr.  Bichari  IL  fttf  s. 
Priestley,  Dr.  Joseph,  U.  169  «.,  3S8,  9a%.'-MamS 

opinion  of,  i.  170. 
Primrose,  Lady  Dorothea,  11.  274. 
Prince  of  Wales,   hia   situation,  IL  aSB.-«flinni* 

George  IV.,  L  241. 
« Prince  TiU,'  history  of,  il.  12. 
Principle,  i.  199. 
Principles,  fundamental,  i.  538  «,-^r  Fottlasoi,  Tf» 

ler'a,  ii.  68  n. 
Pringle,  Sir  John,  1.  Sfi,  353,  456,461  «.,«9;u.Mt, 

72,  122  n.,  151. 
Printer's  devil,  U.  2d4. 
Printing-house,  Virgil's  deacriptioa  of  tte  eunanv* 

Hell  applied  to,  L  431. 
PrlnUng,  i.  291,  493}  IL  92,  62  n. 
Prior,  Matthew,  L  357}  iL  129,  215,  »  n.-i^am't 

extraordinary  defbace  of,  ii.  128,  lS9  a. 
Prior'a  *  Lllb  of  Burke  '  quoted,  i.  180  i  IL  496 «. 
Prisons  on  the  continent,  il.  375. 
Pritchard,  Mrs.,  the  actress,  L  79, 261,  SG4, 0ft. 
Private  conversation,  il.  148. 
Prize-fighting,  1.  399. 
Procrastinailon,  i.  82. 
Procnratora  of  Edinburgh,  Johnaon^  sifiiBMt  Mnalt 

prosecution  by,  against  the  puhUibcr  of  s  IM,  •  1^ 

468. 

*  Progress  of  DiscontAst,'  Wartoo's,  L  ill  a. 
Prolognea,  1.  73,244,  510;  11.  94,  359. 
Pronunciation  L  286,  349;  il.  43,  ISI. 
Property,  1.  318.— lawa  of,  11.  24, 27. 
Propitiatory  sacrillce,  L  S5t  «. ;  il.  3M. 
Prosperity,  11.  193. 

Prostitutes,  11.  277. 

Prostitution,  ii.  55. 

Providence,  a  partlculnr,  II.  875  n. 

Prussia,  King  of,  U.  1 85,  2g7«— hit  wrtttipt  ^  ^ 

Psalroanaxrr,  George,  Ii.  177,384. 

Psalms,  biblical  veniou  of;  i.  488  n.  , 

Public  amusemenla,  L  290.— listitatiOM.  wtt^Btmm 
of,  iL  68.-«peaklnc  L  804,  5l6.-4Ghaoli,  iL^in 
891.- Virtue,  DodBley«a,  IL  249.— woiAlpr  1-  *  * 

Pudding,  meditation  on  a,  L  447. 

PufTendorf,  i.  285 ;  11.  30  n. 

Pulpit,  liberty  of  the,  iL  71,  S3,  8Sa.,55& 

Pulsation,  theory  oi;  iL  61.  .  «^^«-* 

Pnlteney,  Right  Hon.  WnUam,  aftcnrardt  mnm^^ 
L442;  iLll3. 

Punctuation,  IL  60,  60  ti. 

Punishment,  eternity  of,  II.  182,  808, 817. 

Puniahmenta,  Ii.  150. 

Puns,  L  804,  315,  315  ft. }  IL  UI,  882, 998. 

Purcell,  i.  517. 

Purgatory,  1.  99,  267.  287. 

Purposes,  good,  thaoencit  U,  tf.  288  ft. 

Onakera,  L  204;  tt.  41, 148,  H».-ih<lr  toite  I**** 
L205. 

Ouarrela,  U.  126, 262,  -   ^.  .-^  ». 

Ouarterty  Review,  the  mbJeet  9tA4mM9ml^ 
treated  at  large  to,  L  134.— to  «*«««•  "iS^ 
Markland,  U  258  n^-Jis  nrritm  of  Dorses  !»** 
Memoirs,  ii.  392.  ^^  -,. 

Questioning,  not  the  mode  ©f  oo«i««w"  ■■•»  *^ 
tlemen,  IL  47,  47  n. 

Quin,  i.  527 ;  IL  95,  15T.  ^  ^     ,  _,  ^.^ 

« Qnos  Deus  vult  pefdef«,»*e.,  whttcaBtot  ••»♦'" 

Qnotathm,  iL  295. 


Racine,  1.  431. 

Rackstrow,  Mr.,  of  FlcetHrtltet, 
trained  band,  ii.  898. 
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BadeUAL  Dr.t  mhU  iteoMi  of  Vb  im««lliag  ftllow> 

■hipi,  il  9t5. 

RiJapouU,  U.  290* 

Bttlpb,  Mr.  Jsmes,  U.  270  n. 

Raiiiuy,  AlUn,  Esq.,  bl>  *  Gentle  Shepherd,*  I.  906.— 
Allan.  Eiiq.  the  painter,  U.  ia2,  169  n.,  184, 186,  186, 
421    4i2l  It. 

•Ban'bler,*  Jelineoii  poUiihee  the,  1.  81,  82.  84,  87.>-hlt 
ntmouB  for  giving  it  that  name,  L  81.— his  prayer  on 
eemineocinf  the  andertaking,  1.  81.. — CaTe'e  loiter  to 
Richimlaon  reapecting  the  author  o(,  i.  84. — remarlu 
on,  I.  87,  92,  I09.^irai»lationa  of  the  mottoea  to,  i.  92, 
82  n — Italian  traniilation  of,  ii.  221.— traoatated  Into 
Ruaaian,  U.  377, 530. 

Ranby,  John,  Esq.,  hia  *■  Doobta  on  the  AboUttM  of  the 
Slave  Tmde,'  ii.  Id3. 

Ranelagh,  1.290;  ii.  6, 132. 

Ralegh,  dtr  Walter,  i.  93. 

*  Random  Recorda,*  Coiroan^,  ii.  69  n. 

Rank,  its  importance  in  society,  1.  J99,  228,  SM,  289  n., 
321,511;  ii.  261. 

Rasay,  isle  of,  1  377,  978,  979,  380,  981,  470,  554,  5ff7<— 
John  Macieod,  Laird  of,  1.  878,  378  n.,  381,  468, 470  ti., 
53i,  5S7  j  ii.  sa— his  letter  In  Boswell,  on  Johnsoa*k 
*  Jottrney  to  the  Hebrides,*  L  498,  480.— Johnson'e  let- 
ter to,  1.  4J9.— Lady,  I.  378,  558.— Miss  Flora,  I.  383. 

*  Rascal,' Johnaon's  use  of  the  word,  iL  49. 

Rawirlas,*  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  Johnaon^a.  I.  32, 147  n., 

148,  15S«  196  'j  ii.  178, 196,  301 ^written  in  one  week  to 

defray  the  expense  of  his  ipother*a  Ainend,  L  148.— 
tmnsiated  into  four  langiiagea,  i.  303. 

RatelifT,  Dr.,  maater  of  Pembroke,  his  neglect  of  Johiw 
son  at  Oiford,  1. 1 16.— some  account  of,  L 116  n. 

Ratiakia  mountain,  L  370. 

Rawluieon,  Ur.  Richard,  the  aattquariaa,  11.  m.  aome 
arconnt  of,  U«  323  n. 

Rigr,  MiM,  ii.  208. 

Reading,  i.  59:1 ;  ti.  65,  l29,  253,  258,  259 — advantages 
of,  L  dBft  anatchea  of,  11.  249.— ite  amall  qaaality  o^ 
in  the  world,  il.  346. — the  manner  and  ellbet  of,  1.  19, 
194 }  ii.  129, 30e^-baiC  mode  oi;  H.  65^-aad  writing,  1. 
237}  U.  62 

Red  ink,  propertiai  of,  H.  236. 

Reed,  Mr.  Isaac,  1.  80,  315  a.  s  U.  268. 

RsiaiemeBi  In  edoeation,  H.  llO. 

Reformers^  I.  3i8. 

RegjttU  described,  il.  5. 

Regiemiloo  of  deeds,  Johnaoa^a  aota  om  tt*  98X 

'Rahearaal,*  the  Duke  of  Buckingham VL  289}  IL  271, 

R«i»-deer,  Introduction  of  into  England,  i.  289i 

RelaiisM,  L  997. 

Reialionahlst  L  298, 9S7. 

Raiiftoa,  i.  24,  I90, 170, 180, 182,  214, 216,  229,  225,  227, 
26S»  263,  286,  267.  270,  278,  281,  291,  305, 944,  409, 494, 
436}  H.  47, 171,  189,  908,  290,  90S,  945i— natural  aod 
reraaled.U  441^— Roman  Catholic,  il.SS3« 

Religious  disooursa,  II.  945k— Inpceariona,  U.  309.  ardew, 
it  SL-^iselpliiM.  11.303, 

*  Remembranea '  and  *  ReeoUectloii,*  diatlnctiOB  betweta, 

U.  905t  995  fi. 
■RencgadA,*  dellnition  of,  L  127. 
Raota,  L  206^  389,  42& 
Rapeaiaaoe,  U.  I70»  343, 439  a. 
Resentment,  ii  69, 4S1. 
Resolutions,  dUDcuIty  of  keeping,  i.  270.— of  amendment, 

L924. 
Roapect  not  to  be  paid  to  an  adversary,  I.  3S9. 

•  RespubllcB,*  the  little  volumes  eaUtled,  II.  98. 
Resurrection,  i.  156 ;  ii.  291, 343. 

Retired  tradesmen,  i.  516. 

Retirement  (hum  the  world,  1.  341  s  U-  907. 

Retort,  Johnson'a  dexterity  in,  ii.  333. 

Revlowa  and  Revleweiai  U.  344.— Monthly  and  Critleal, 
U.  O0»  65. 

Raviewers,  Impropriety  of  returning  thanks  to,  11.  277. 

Ravelutloh  of  1(88, 1.  309  •,  il.  328, 928  a. 

Raypolda.  Sir  Joshoa,  1.  55  56,  67,  82,  96,  109,  126, 158, 
191,  169,  18^  164,  212,  213  n.,  230,  241,  258,  260.  269, 
S78, 919,  3S8  a  ,  390  n.,  355,  358,  364,  422,  497,  497  n., 
«»,  526|  11.  32,  50,  63,  65,  78,  81,  83, 14&,  145  n.,  159, 
179,  176,  176  a  ,  179,  183,  184,  188,  190,  l99,  904  n., 
90e,  22\  244,  2S5,  283,  2SA,  293,  300  a-,  346,  349,  361, 
965,  367,  379}  392,  420.  421,  439.— JohnaoB*s  *duloe 
decaa,*  i.  109-— his  prices  for  portraits,  I.  lD2  a.— his 
Tiait  ta  Devonshire  with  Johnson,  1. 169.— Johnson's 
kttarf  tot  I  215,  277}  U.  79,  80,  83,  201,  907,  929,  938, 
S46L  490.— style  and  economy  of  his  table,  il.  78.— two 
dlalogaea  by,  la  Imiutien  of  Jobaaon'a  atyla  of  cob> 
T8iaatlon,a  176.  464,  464  a.— hia  * Diacourses  to  tha 
B^al  Academy?  L  99.— Mlaa,  I.  145,  15«»  916, 444  a., 
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925  a. }  IL  17  a.,  32  n.,  40  n.,  57,  66,  67,  79,  190,  191, 
150, 169, 187,  225,  229,  235  a.,  238,  282, 286,  299,  307  n. 
—her  character  by  Johnaon,  I.  2i6  n Johnson's  let- 
ters to,  ii.  61,  65,  79,  202,  22l,  296.  307,  817,  353,  354, 
358,  361,  362,  373,  375,  380.- her  letter  to  Johnion,  it 
79. — her  description  of  certain  points  of  Johnson's  char- 
acter, il.  187.— her  '  Essay  on  Taste,'  ii.  307,  308.— her 

*  Recollections '  of  Dr.  Johnson,  ii.  491. 
Rhetorical  gesture,  Johnson's  ridicule  of,  i.  142. 
Rheumatism,  Johnson's  recipe  for,  i.  525. 
Rhubarb,  il.  3fi9. 

Rhudlan  Castle,  i.  485. 

Rhyme,  its  excellenee  over  blank  verse,  I.  194 ;  ii.  270. 

Rich,  Miss,  1.  515  n. 

Richardson,  SaaMiel,  1.  56,  81,  81  a.,  84,  85  n.,  96, 110, 

124,  130,  131,  145,  161,  185,  170,  285,  245.  292,  463  f  iL 

125,  177,   229,  243,  252,   346.— a  coDtrlbater   to  the 

*  Rambler,'  L  81.— Johnson's  character  of,  i.  81,  96, 
202,  463 — Johnson's  letters  to,  i.  95,  llO,  130,  131.— 
Johnson's  constant  reeource  in  pecuniary  dlflhrulties,  L 
130  n — compHred  with  Fielding,  i.  245.— his  limited 
conversational  powers,  ii.  252.— Jonathan,  1.  49.— Mr 
an  attorney,  i.  88.— Mias,  t.  I6l  n. 

Richea,  1. 198,289,  289;  il.  413— Inflaeuce  acquired  by, 

I.  359. 
Riddoeh,  Mr.,  i.  350,  351,  358. 
Ridicule,  the  great  uae  ei;  ii.  906,  249, 
Riggs,  Mrs.,  I  515  n. 
Ring,  Johnson's  wedding,  L  98,  215. 
Riots  of  1780,  il.  238,  298. 
Ritler,  Joseph,  i.  338,  338  a. }  ii.  22  ». 
Rivers,  Earl  of,  i.  69. 
Rixsio,  David,  1.  334. 

Robert  of  Doocaater,  iaseriptioa  oa  hia  stone,  1. 551. 
Robertson,  Dr.  Jamea,  1. 334.— Dr.  Wiliam,  the  hlatorian, 

L  132,  236,  247,  251,  299,  313,  314,  924.  330,  332,  339, 

334,  362,  454,454  n.,  462,  464,  475}  U.   Itl,  184,  UW, 

218, 285, 395  a.— bb  atyle  formed  upon  that  of  Johnaon, 

IL  121 — his  'History  of  Scotland,'  U.  186. 
Robta>»hood  Society,  religioua,  IL  291. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  IL  150,  258. 
Robinson,  Dr.  Richard,  i.  173.— some  aeooant  oi;  1. 179  a* 

—Sir  ThomaM.  i.  173,  196 ;  IL  6. 
RocheftNicanltj  Due  de,  ii.  259. 
Rochester,  Joan  WUmot,  second  Earl  of,  his  poenwi  L 

967  a. ;  ii.  129. 
Roekvttle,  Alexander  Ckadoa,  Lord,  L  206  a  ,  462. 
Rod,  pimishment  of  the,  i.  16,  954. 
Rodney,  Admiral  Lord,  IL  16  n. 
Roflfbtte,  Abb6,  IL  18. 
Rogers,  Captain  Francia,  I.  164  a. 
Rokeby,  Morris  Robinson,  Lord,  I.  152  a« 
Roll,  Richard,  hia  *  Dictionary  of  Trada  and  ^•■■■mnril,* 

1. 15&— anecdotea  of;  I.  156. 
Roman  Calhalie  ChurA,  Johnamrti  charttabla 

of,  L  9n,  97  n.,  266,  267,  281. 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  il.  55,  989. 
Romaneea,  U.  248.    i  easiais  for  reading, 

aon's  paaslon  for,  L  18. 
Romans,  character  of  the  ancient,  1. 139. 
Rome,  the  fountain  of  elegance,  ii.  185. 
Romney,  Mr.,  the  painter,  ii.  65  a. 
Roae,  Dr.,  of  ChWwick,  L  16  a. }  IL 

Johnson'a  penalon,  ik  926  a.— Rev.  Charlaa,  L  117  a.-* 

Mrs.,  her  anecdotes  <»f  Johnson,  il.  504. 
Roseonmoa,  Johnson's  Life  oi;  1.  76. 
Roslin  Castle,  L  465. 

Ross,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  ii.  976. 
Rothas,  Lady,  Mr.  Bonnet  Langton's  vrllh,  I.  279, 278}  IL 

89,  172  a..  353. 
RoohUiae,  the  sculptor,  trick  played  on  Oohlsmith  by,  t 

186. 
Round  roMn  sent  to  Jotaaon  on  tito  sol^)act  of  Gold* 

amlth*8  epttoph,  11.  80,  81. 
Bousaean,  Jean^acquea,  1. 197,  199, 999 1  U. 

son's  opinion  o(;  L  2S8, 255.— Us  ^ 

228.— hia  <  Confeaslons,*  L  »9  n. 
Roqad  nambera  folia,  U.  986. 
Rawe,  Mrs.,  L  19& 
Rowley,  ThiMnas,  11. 67. 

Royal  Academy,  L  262}  tt.  949v— fomUy,  L  416}  IL 
RiaM,  Margaret  Carallae,  tt.  98  a.,  77, 184. 
Rnddlmaa,  Thomaa,  L  86,  292.  906,  946}  U.  908. 
Rodenem  of  manner,  Johnsonns  eccaalonal,  1. 454  n.,  459| 

Ii.  41,  67,  72, 119,  187,  908,  246,  252, 258^  258,  961  a., 

279,  292,2991 
Ruflrhead'b  *  Ufe  of  Pope,'  L  289. 
Rniaa,  anttkdal  onea,  L  492  a» 
•  Rumble,'  Hayley'a  lidieali  of  Ji 

ter  of,  11.409. 
Rimlc  inscription,  1. 99  a. 


tt. 


zn } 
ProfemiondaFet,'L 


111. 


66^ 
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Rani  sporui,  U.  255. 

BuHla,   CaUmrtnef   empreM   of,   ii.   20l.«-«rdara   die 

*  Rambler  *  to  be  translated  iuto  Ruaaian,  IL  377, 526. 
RimmU,  Lortl.  i.  a04 ;  U.  162.— Dr.,  bk « Aleppo/  ii.  atS. 
Rutty,  Dr.  JolMi,  extracU  from  hia  *  Spiritnu  Diary,*  ii. 

120. 
Ryder,  Hoo.  aiid  Rer.  Mr.,  L  86  «. 
Rylaad,  i.  75. 


Sabbath,  Jobnaon*!  habitual  reverenoe  oi;  i.  128,  SSS,  965^ 
355  n. 

Baehererel,  Dr.,  L  IS,  I4.~hia  ^Ulattiry  of  tb«  lata  of 
Man,'  i.  441. 

Sacrament,  1.  361 ;  iL  802,  S8S  ii.--Fle«twood  on  the, 
recommended  by  Johnaoo,  ii.  526.— impropriety  of  re- 
ceiving it  eltting,  iU  207. 

Sagacity  and  intuition,  diiihrance  between,  11.  404, 404  n, 

BaUor,  life  of  a,  i.  867.  407 }  U.  34,  l58.-^ohaionVi  great 
abhorrence  of  the  lift  of,  1.  151.— EngUah,  1.  465;  Ii. 
lia,  158. 

St.  Andrew's,  i.  840, 552.— Aaaph,  Uahop  ot^  «e«  Shipley, 
L  483}  11.  361.— Columha,  1.  441.— HelenB,  Allen  Flt»- 
herbert.  Lord,  hla  commwnication  to  the  editor,  IL  469 
A.,  470  n.— aome  account  of;  IL  470  n.— Kilda,  L  346, 
281,  361,  418.— Rnle'a  chapel,  1.  341.— Vitna's  daaee, 
deacribed  by  Sydenham,  L  56,  838. 

Saints,  worahip  of,  t  867. 

Salamanca,  UnlTenitv  oC;  1.  808b 

Salisbury  cathedral,  u.  858.— Biahop  of,  m<  Doi^laa,  i 
822. 

Sallust,  Spanish  translation  of,  ii.  386. 

Salter,  Rev.  Dr.,  1.  75,  8H. 

Sanderaon,  Bishop,  1. 866  m*— Prolhaaor,  i.  887. 

Sandwich,  Jolin,  alxth  Earl  of,  U.  908  n. 

Santerre,  the  Parialan  brewer,  U.  15, 15  ». 

Saratoga,  surrender  of  the  Britiah  anny  at,  U.  185. 

Sardin^  1.  258. 

Sarpedon,  L  279  n. 

Sarpi,  Father  Paul,  his  <  History  of  the  Comdl  of  Trent,* 
1.  40,  51.  58.— his  Uft  by  Johnson,  L  53. 

Sastres,  Mr.,  the  Italian  maater,  11. 56,  143.— Johnaon^a 
letters  to,  11.  515. 

Satire,  general,  ii.  268. 

Sarage,  Richard,  1. 48, 63, 64, 65, 66 Johnaon*ii  Uft  o^ 

1.  62,  65,  66,  68.— inquiry  as  to  his  birth,  i.  68.— Ua 
-  -  r,*  IL  94,  94 


tragedy  of  ^Slr  Thomaa  Orerbary 

*  Wanderer '  quoted,  ii.  888. 
Savage  girl  of  Amiens,  i.  868.*llft,  L  811. 
Savages,  i.  256,  388,  311,  817,  848 }  U.  67,  68, 848, 
Savings,  trilling,  11. 178. 
ScalJger,  U.  20  f|« 
Scalpa,  island  of,  1.  877. 
Scandale,  Lord,  1.  480;  IL  115. 
Seei^iclsm,  I  886,  540.-Johaaon*k  eleven  eawaa  e^  U. 

Schedel,  of  Nurembeiig,  1.  481  n. 

Schomberg,  Dr.  Ralph,  the  Jew  physician,  IL  44  n. 

Schoolmastera,  L  17,  35,  279,  384, 391  n.,  397}  H.  800. 

Schools,  public,  U.  53, 58  n.,  118. 

Science,  books  of;  I.  868  n. 

Scorpions,  curious  inquiry  concerning,  1.  347. 

Scor^  a  song  in,  1. 5ii  n.— 4neaning  orthe  word,  L  5ll  n. 

Scot^,  Johnaon's  ftelinga  towarda,  L  169,  198, 346, 307, 
285,  299,  315,  388  n.,  844,  850,  407,  448,  608,  508  n., 
SM,  626 }  U.  81,  151,  8l0,  237,  246,  394, 806, 836,  896  n., 
883.— accent,  overcome  by  peraeverance,  1. 386.-^er> 
gy,  1.  409.— unpudenee,  i.  608«-«oqfectiues  aa  to  the 
origin  of  Johnson's  antipathy  to,  II.  837  n^-extreme 

n&tionallty  of,  1.  816.— hlghlander,  L  466 leamhig  of 

the,  L  636,  586  n^-cnose  of  their  anooaaa  in  Leaden, 
ii.  388.— lairds,  Johnson's  notion  of  the  dignity  of,  1. 
184.— iealooay  of  the,  L  608^-4iaUoiia]lty  of  the,  L  608, 
610}  iL48.  333. 

Scotland,  eplaoopal  churdi  of,  IL  908.— peeia  oi,  their  In- 
terftrence  In  electiona  of  the  eonunona,  IL  88S. 

Scota,  Mary^Qneen  of,  1. 168,  888. 

Scott,  Sin  WALnn,  notea  conummieaied  to  the  ediier 
by,  L  184,  380,  384,  837,  339,  883,  888,  887,  888,  880, 
840,  841,  343,  848,  844,  856,  368,  380,  861,  803,  866,  888, 
878,  376,  877,  878,  879,  880, 886,  896,  897,  898,  403, 
404,  406u  409,  417.  418,  480,  431,  428,  4S9.470, 471,  473, 
645.— a  niatory  or  the  young  Pretender  by  him,  a  de> 
aideratum,  I.  463  n.  George  Lewis.  aid>-preoeptor  to 
George  the  Third,  1.  78 }  Ii.  06.~John,  of  AmweU,  L 
516.— hia  'Blegiea,'  1.  631.— Sir  William.  Stt  Lord 
Slowell. 

•  Scoundrel,*  Jobnaon**  uae  of  the  epithet,  U.  40, 40  n., 
898 — Jobnaon%  appUettloii  oTUm  ward,  U.  4i  n. 

Bcoundrellam,  L  867. 

Scripture  phraam,  L 


Scripturea,  Jobnaon^  letlcn  oa  Che 

them  into  Erse,  L  236,  388. 
Bcruplea,  a  433,  Wn     tinnirtmai/,  tt.  SSI. 
Scoderi,  MademoheUe,  L  615  n. 
SeaL  Johnaon'a,  L  173. 
Sea-lift,  vnretchedneaa  oi;  IL  84. 
Beaaoni,  lnflnenr«e  o^  L  823. 
Seeker,  ArchbMum,  Johnaei^  _ 

litleal  chaneter,  a.  388.— PovtMm^  •  Uft  eC*  Ii.  BK. 
Second  aight,  L  238,  381,  8T6,  378,  888,  908  «.,  4iflL  481, 

467,607,645w 
Sedley,  Catbertee,  Coantcaa  of  DcttihanMr,  i  9M  s. 
Seduction,  IL  198. 

Seed,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  hia  *  Sermooa,*  IL  151. 
SeU^importanoe,  U.  120l— pnlae,  U.  t8U 
Selden«k  *  Table  Tilk*  qaoccd,  L  80  «.,  491  i  B.  «•«. 
Sellette.  querlea  on  the,  a  18,  I8  m. 

*  Bemel  lossalvimns  nmnaa.*  Ac  whiBcn  Mknn,  iL  WL 

83111. 
SeBeca,L496. 
Selwyn,  Geoife,  ii.  310  n. 

*  Senectna,*  nae  of  the  word,  iL  191. 
Senanal  Interoourae,  IL  160, 18a 

*  SentinMntal  Joamey,'  8lenm*ii,  B.  36S  «. 
'  Serloaa  CaU,*  Lbw%  L  34, 188. 
Sermona,  the  best  EnglUh,  ftr  etyin,  B.  161 

of;  U.  896.-Jehaaoo*ajJ.  I8tl    J 

the  eompcaitlon  of;  IL  388. 
Settle,  Elkanah,  the  city  poel,  IL  It. 
Sdve  cUna,  U.  116  n. 
Severity,  IL  83. 

Sevignj,  Madame  d«,L441ii.}  B.68,sa8«. 
Sevrard,  Rev.  Mr,  IL  46^  110.— WIlUaaB,  Bsf.,  L  9Si ;  IL 

97, 99,  338,  S49.-^Ib  Anecdotea  of  4 ftcln«ifcftn8  Ar- 

aona,  IL  890  n.— MIm  Anna,  L  11  ■.,  14  «.»  SlE,  M»  8t 

«.,  168,  479,  618  n. ;  IL  46, 140  n.,  166, 168,  111  a.^lTt, 

376, 403, 408.— her  •  Ode  on  the  dealh  of  Cnptnfc  Caai  ,* 

1L4QSL 
Sexes,  Inequality  of  the,  Ii  108     ammml  hafea—  >» 

twnn,IL  190. 
Shakspeare,  diiftrant  wnya  oTapcDInK  bla  annn,  L  888.^ 

Johnson's  edition  of  hto  playa,  L  71, 188,  141,  MO.  3i& 

338.— hto  witches,  IL  807^-J«iaaa»^  e*inltn  ^ 

;,  IL  t*8     lohiMW^  UBaae«,B.  S8l«  Sft  n. 

with  Congrvve,  L  268,  Hi    lie  picmnaaf 

man,  &.  388,  288  «.— *Mod«m  Ckag&nm»*  fta^A 

164. 
'8haU*and(wtil,'  JnhaMn*8  a»  af  ihn 

U.988. 
Sharp,  Archbishop  of  8L  Andrew^,  Ua 

842  n.,  848  n. 
Sir  Walter  BeoUHi  acory  orhlaBmdvJ. ! 

hia  <  Lectera  on  Italy,^  fl.  68L  80  n.-Or. 

hia  ptetureaqoe  aoooont  of  Johnaoa^ 

bridge,  L  216. 
Sharpe,  Rev.  Dr.  Gregory,  aoae  aeeoiftl  o^  L  nB». 
Shavhtg,  varletlea  in,  B.  117. 
SbavrrOvthbertfhltpMaiof  •He  ltne^«  LBOT.— ^ 

Uam,  hia « Analyaia  of  the  aceieh  OeMIe^  ■  — ^— ' 

90;,  80  n.— Mi  pemphlet  onOarian,  B. 
Bhawe,  Colonel  M^rlck,  on  the 

Iriah  and  Brae  langnagea,  L  284  n. 


Sbebbeare,  Dr.,  L  288,  3«8  ».j  tt.  178  m., 

Bn^hftMi 
Battiata  Anceleni,  n^eanlt,  IL  288. 


Lettcn  on  the 


Bheep^hei^L  448,  448 n. 

awlbume,  wiUlam  Patty, 
Marqneaa  of  Lanadowne,  8.  168,  228,  899  m., 
n.— 6oldaniith*B  bhrndartngaMch  to,  tt.  989. 

Shenatone,  WUliam,  L  4167446, 483|  fi.  861— Itfa  ^ 
IL  840  n^— fhvonztie  stana  oC  tt.  Si4  «. 

SBeridan,  Richard  Bvinsiey,  i.  OT,  166, 169, 


187,  814  «.,  300, 388, 880,  480L  608,  990»^  9Vn.i  B 
40,  81,  146  «.,  181.  206, 8411— Ui  tttttgm  t»  %m9^ 
'  CMrlliomaaOverbary,'  IL 


to  Jobnaon  on  hia  DIetionnT,  B. 
Johnaon  aa  a  monber  of  the  Ul 
hia  medltmled  answar  ta  Jcbnaudi^  *' 
fanny,*  IL  94  n^-Tbomaa,  Baa.,  L  lO^  ITIL  f«^  ^ 
179,303,300,80011.,  608)  tt.  04,  OS^  146^181,99^ 
908n.,206,89L-^ohnBen^d<Baj|ptta»er^ilw 
aatlon,  L  189.  208.— IrraooaefliMn  ftBiiinin  kmmm 
Jobnaon  and.  L  17ft     fniinaiw%  rtimiia  nC  B.i 
836  «.,  847.— hia  Leetm  en  Oniery,  B.  1  ^ 
medal  to  the  author  of*  DongloB,*  L  906, 
L  156.— her « Sydney  BidtelA'  L  198. 
oi;  L  156  n.,  177.— Or.  BMi  ftntitartiiB  aT  iK.  A 
166  n.— Mia.,  ftnn«Iy  Mim  Ltaley,  B.9It.- 
hia  *  Bevolntlon  In  Byndnn,*  B.  169.^ 
Bbemrd,  Bev.  Bebert,  nBvwtrfc  ftww  Bmf  6f 
nero6P,  &  i8» 
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*  tt«  Sloop*  to  CoaoMT/  L  80S  «.,  900,  aOO,  919. 
ehleb,  Mr.  Robot,  I.  75,  75  n.  {  U.  60^  60  ».,  «2,  &6, 
«  Ship  oTFootaL*  BiMlfty>ii,  L  119. 
Shipley,  Dr.  Jonathon,  BUu>p  of  0t.  Aaph,  1. 489  n., 

485  n.;  U.  5711.,  78, 152, 329,  290, 89911., 284 ii.,S80ii., 

flbippon,  Wmiom,  Esq.,  U.  Ill 

flhoo-biicUot,  i.  926. 

fihop-keepora  oTLoDdon,  L  948,  940. 

Bhort-hand,  L  910-,  it.  160,  leo  n.,  926. 

MMMid,  air  Robert,  the  Boottiih  antlquuy,  11. 144. 

Hck,  dnty  of  telUog  tnith  to  the,  IL  988, 988  fk— cham- 
ber, tt.  954. 

akUoae,  Bfzm.,  her  yitit  to  Johneoa,  il  959.— Mr.  Kem- 
Me'e  minute  of  what  pawed,  li.  950. 

flimpMD,  JoMph,  L  100 :  U.  50.— Johaaoa**  letter  to,  i. 
150.— aome  accooat  oi*,  il.  59.— Thomas,  the  esfineer, 
L  15911. 

Hb,  orifinal,  1.  950 :  U.  909. 

BiBclair,  Or  John,  il.  907,  907  fi. 

fltflfularlty,  1.256. 

Sliw,  1. 291. 

<  SUteeiMtrias  Jock,'  IL  62,  62  n. 

Skaitlof,  11.  921. 

Skie,  Ide  oi;  1.  979, 559,554, 556,56l^-Joh]MOD'8  odeon, 
1.  974,  374  ft. 

aaiali  CMtio,  1.  959. 

ttaro-trade,  Jobaeoa*i  abhoRenoe  oi;  11. 182, 358, 561. 

Seep,  U.  118.244. 

floulbroke.  Dr.,  hk  *  Sennona,'  I.  51. 

amall  debta,  1. 150. 

Saialrfdge,  Dr.,  his  *  Sennona,*  ii.  151. 

Rnart,  Chriatopher,  1. 131,  195,  180}  a.  359.— Mia.,  11. 
417  It. 

Smith,  Rot.  Edward,  hie  Tenei  on  Poeoeke,  the  oriental 
Uaguirt,  ii.  159.— Dr.  Adam,  1.  24, 194,  926, 929,  4S9 ; 
IL  5S,  184,  900.— hii  «  Wealth  of  Natlona,*  B.  90.-lila 

latarview  with  Johnaoo,  L  459,  459  ». ;  IL  184  n 

dlllbrenoe  between  Johnaon  and,  11.  250  n.— Gaiitek^ 

amnion  of;  il.  251 ». 
thaoB,  Sir  Hngh,  L  179. 
Smokinf,  L  197,  340  ».,  941. 
SmoUett,  Dr.  Toblaa,  L  60, 15lv— hia  letter  to  WUkm,  L 

151.— hia  epitaph,  oonected  by  Johaaon,  L  469.— oom- 

mtaary,L452. 
« Sober,'  in  the  *  Idler,'  Intended  aa  Johnaon'a  portrait,  U. 

964. 
Society,  IL  109.— chriUied,  ita  coaloma,  L  198,  190, 200, 

227.— oar  dntiea  to,  L  227. 
Socratea,  11. 158, 28&— learned  to  dance  at  aa  adranced 

age,iL285L 

*  SolameB  miaerii  locioa,*  4ke.,  the  anthor  oi;  nadlacoT- 

Solaader,  Dr.,  L  279,  280, 498,  498  n. :  IL  58. 

Soldlera,  L  9tf7|  IL  52, 158. 

SoUtnde,  L  249;  U.  951.— dancerooi  to 

not  IkTomaMe  to  virtne,  U.  256.'— v 

907. 
Somenrlll^  Jamea,  thirteenth  lord,  IL  27& 

coont  of,  11.  279. 
SomaamboUam,  Vt,  Blacklock'k,  L  995  ». 
Sorrow,  L  942 ;  IL  289. 

SovdaTjobnaon'a  aotkA  of  the  middle  atate  of,  after 
death,  L  lOO. 

8oanda,L29T. 

South,  Dr.,  hia  *  Sennona,*  L  267  ^  IL  151.— hia  Bermona 
on  Prayer  recommended  by  Johnaou,  1. 267, 

Soathwark^people  of,  IL  242  n. 

Soathwell,  Robert,  hia  atamaa  *  npon  the  Imafe  of  Death,* 
L  486  n.— Thomaa,  aeeond  lord,  IL  241,  929.— aome  ac- 
count of;  iL  240  n.— I^y  Matfarat,  IL  240^— Johaaon'k 
letter  to,  IL  240.— eorae  account  of,  U.  340  n. 

Spain,  no  country  leaa  known  than,  L  158, 184, 902. 

Spaniah  playa.  ii  247. 

Spaaklnc  poblte,  L  5l6.-of  oneVaelf,  IL  181. 

*  Specttlnm  Hamana  Satratlooia,*  iL  15. 
•Spectator,  the,*  L  85ii.,  904,  905^  588 »   IL  61,  145^  351, 

&•  384, 291. 

Spell^  1.  978. 

Spelman,  Sir  Henry,  on  the  fhtallty  attending  the  in- 
heritance of  oonfbcaied  church  property,  iL  923  a. 

Spcnce,  Rer.  Joaeph,  L  494,  494  n.— hk  very  amoaing 
•  Aneodotaa,*  IL  228,  228  n.,  245,  379,  379  n.,  907.— 
aooM  aeooont  of,  ii.  279. 

,  John  Geoifa,  aeeood  Earl,  U.  165  n.,  291, 391  a.. 


U.S56.— 
againat,lL 


SpendthrlfU,  IL  256. 

Siplttta,  appearance  of  departed,  L  149, 183,  381, 387, 399. 

395,  396  F.i  IL  135.  382,  299.-oril,  L  995. 
•  SpMtnal  didxoie,*  key  to  the  charactera  to,  il.  460  a. 


'Spleen,*  the.  IL  62. 

Bpottiawoode,  Mr.  John,  IL  182. 

Staflbrd,  Marqula  of;  L  377  a. 

Stage,  the,  L  968. 

Stanhope,  Mr.,  (Lord  Cheateilleld'a  eon),  1. 115  a.  i  tt. 
385  m.,  403. 

Btaayan,  Temple,  great  accuracy  of  hia  'Account  of 
Switaerland,*  U.  I95w 

Statuary,  IL  94, 94  a. 

Staunton,  Dr.,  aflerwarda  Sir  Geoige,  Johnaon^  letter 
to,  L  1S9.>— aome  account  of;  L  159  n. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  L  70  n.,  511 }  U.  98,  291.— hia  *  Ohria- 
tian  Hero,*  IL  38^— Addlaon*B  conduct  towaida,  IL  274, 
374  n. 

Steerena,  George,  Eaq.,  1.  268,  271,  901,  908,  474,  539^ 
529  n.  J  ii.  87,  129,  165,  165  n.,  195,  209,  152,  977  n., 
995, 496,  443.-Johnaon*8  letter  to,  IL  87.— aneodotca 
of  Johneon  by,  IL  505. 

Staphanl,  account  of  the,  11.  249. 

Sterne,  Rev.  Lawrence,  i.  262,  906;  il.  259  n.,  297.— 
hia  *  Triatram  Shandy,^  IL  98.— hia  *  Sermona,*  11.  464, 
464  a. 

Stewa,  licenaed,  IL  55. 

BtilUngfleet,  BeiOamln.  Eaq.,  U.  397. 

Stirling,  corporation  o^  Johnaon*a  aigument  In  fkTOur  o( 
L  529,  541. 

Stockdale,  Rev.  Perceral,  L  149, 280 ;  U.  S99  a.— hia  *  Re- 
monatrance.*  a  poem,  1. 270.    aome  account  of,  L  270  a. 

Stonehenge,  it.  958, 358  n. 

Stnriea,  truth  eaMUtial  to,  IL  966. 

Story  telling,  iL  266. 

Stowell,  Loid,  i.  98  n.,  118  a.,  151  n.,  205,  367,  275  n., 
375,  925,  927,  327  n.,  935  n.,  380  n.,  474,  477;  U.  156, 
158, 158  n.,  176,  231, 231  a.,  294, 291.— hia  character  of 
Boawell,  L  471.— hia  account  of  Conlaon,  the  eccen- 
trie,  1.  493  a. 

Sirahan,  Rev.  Mr.,  L  97,  217,  340  a.,  810,  310  a.,  352  a., 
507,  508,  509 ;  11. 238  n.,  375.— diflteeiice  between  John- 
eon  and,  IL  198.— pubUriiea  Johnaon'a  *  Prayen  and  Mo- 

ditatlona,*  L  97.-^ohnaon*a  ielteis  to,  L  217;  IL  198 

William,  Eaq.,  U.  198,  294, 999.— hia  letter  recommend- 
ing Johnaou  to  be  brought  toto  parliament,  i.  274.— 
Mra.,  Johnaon'a  letton  to,  iL  394, 911. 

Stratagem,  IL  163. 

Streatiahl,  Bfra.,  IL  381  a. 

Streatham,  L  357;  U.  194,  261,  289. 

Strlchra,  Lord,  1.  357  n. 

Strickland,  Mra.,  IL  16, 18  a.,  95  a. 

Stuart  fhmliy,  L  153,  196,  307;  U.  111.— Hon.  and  Rer. 
William,  aflerwarda  Archbiahop  of  Armagh,  and  Prl- 
mata  of  Ireland,  ii.  337. — Hon.  Col<mel  Jamea,  fhther 
of  the  preaent  Lord  Whamcllflb,  U.  216,  224,  224  n^ 
Andrew,  Esq.,  L  311.— hia  *  Letlen  to  Lord  Manalleld 
on  the  Dooglaa  Caoae,*  L  271 ;  IL  48.— Francia,  L  75 ;  IL 
225,  228, 369,  371, 530.— aome  account  of;  IL  630.— Rev. 
Jamea,  tranalator  of  the  acriptorea  into  Erae,  L  236  n., 
237. 

Study,  plan  oi;  1.  185, 104,  309, 905,  206, 230, 322;  ii.  166, 
194,  209,  390,  245,  249. 

Style,  L  89,  90,  91 ;  IL  155  a.,  165,  966,  277,  278— Bur^ 
rowea'a  Eaaay  on  Johnaon'a,  L  89  a.— Addiaon**  and 
Johnaon'a  compared,  L  92.— Johnaon'a  character  of 
Addiaon'a,  I.  91 .— varloua  kinda  of,  1.  298. — metaphori- 
cal expreaalon  a  great  exeellenoe  la,  iL  121.— of  Eng. 
iiah  writers,  how  Ikr  diatinguiahable,  ii.  164 — ofJif- 
fkrent  painter*,  Iww  Ihr  diatinguiahable,  11.  164. 

8iri>ordination,  il.  208.— neccaaary  to  human  happlneaa,  1. 
199,  200,  229,  307,  321.->4mpaired  in  England,  by  the 
increaae  of  money,  ii.  157. — in  aociety,  duly  of  main- 
taining, L  511. 

Subacription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articlea,  L  2:6,  282,  282 
a.,  34Z 

SoocemioD,  U.  23,  25. 

SoetoniuB,  IL  166  n. 

SnIcMe,  L  31 1.  339 ;  IL  318, 349. 

Sunday  consaitationa,  lawyers',  L  365,  305,  307,  436,  589. 
—Johnaon'a  mode  of  peaaing.  1. 129, 225, 305,  426. 

Soperatition  of  the  preaa,  pr^fiidiced  to  good  literature,  IL 
185. 

Soperlora,  deference  to,  L  356, 366  a. 

SupeiatltioM,  1.  214,  281,  429;  IL  202. 

Suppers,  iL  174. 

•  Sunreillanoe,'  no  Engliah  word  to  deecribe,  L  50O  a. 

Soapicion,  li.  103. 

Swallows,  L  247. 

Swearing  In  conTcnatlon,  L  288. 

Swene^  atone,  1. 360w 

Swift,  Johnaon'a  pr^odioe  anlnat,  L  394.— hia  *Teto  of  a 
Tub,'  i.  303, 303  n.,  334.— Karl  Oower*8  letter  to,  coo- 
cemlng  Johneon,  L  50.— Johnaon'a  opIniMi  of,  L  173, 
176  a.,  208,  252,  394,  934  a.,  507.— hia  •  Coadoai  of 
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the  Allies,*  L  352.— hie  *  Tele  of  a  ti*,'  I.  An»  MB  m^ 

hb  *  GuIItver'e  TraveU,*  I.  508.-Johiison'B  Ufe  of;  H. 

276.— JohoaoD's  chancun-  of  his '  Journal/  ii.  :iaO,  330 

n. — ^hu  veraea  on  his  own  deaihi  quoted  by  Johoaon 

on  his  death-bed,  11.  442  n. 
Swinren,  Dr.,  1. 16,  22. 
Sympathy,  ii.  46. 

fiyiiipnthy  with  others  In  distress,  L  262. 
6ydeuhain,  Dr.,  his  description  of  St.  ViUn*s  danee,  i. 

66 Johnson's  Life  of,  1.  13,  61. 

Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  his  *  Arcadia,*  U.  101  ik— Algemon,  1. 

304. 

*  Sydney  Biddulph,*  1.  1T7. 
'Systdme  de  la  Nature,'  1.  396. 

T. 
'Table  Talk,*  Se1deB*s,  1.  4Si }  U.  136  n. 
Table,  slnlUnj;,  invented  by  Louis  XV.,  U.  IS,  IS  ». 
Tacitus,  style  of.  1.  297. 

*  Tale  of  a  Tub,*  1.  202,  334,  507,  608  m. 
Talislier,  i.  408,  4l0,  563. 

*Talk*  and  *  conversation,*    Johnson*s   distincdoo  be> 

tween,  ii.  333. 
Tallcen,  exuberant  poblic,  ridiculed,  i.  316. 
TaUing  abore  the  capacity  of  one's  company,  11.  333. 
Tallow-chandler,  story  of  one,  I  516. 
Tasker,  Bey.  WiUiaoi,  11.  204,  Si9.— his  *  Carmen  Seen- 

lare'  of  Horace,  ii.  204.-^is  *Ode  to  the  WarUke 

Genius  of  Britain,*  11.  204,  327  «.— some  account  of, 

Ii.  204  n. 
Tasso,  U.  184— Hoole's  translation  of,  U.  256.— Johnson*s 

elejant  Dedication  of  Uoole's  translation  of,  to  the 

Queen,  1.  123. 
Taste,  1.  298.— reflneroent  of;  ii.  406. 
TaTom,  the  chair  of  a,  ii.  39. 
TKTenis,  ii.  38.  39  n.,  284. 
TaYfaitock,  Lady,  her  excesslTe  grief  for  the  loss  of  her 

husband,  i.  262. 
'Taxation  uo  Tyranny,*  i.  505,  515*,  ii.  94,  140^  166.^ 

sundry  suppresised  pasMages  in,  i.  506. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  L  90 ;  iL  383  ».,  386,  439  n.,  443.— his 

forms  of  prayer,  ii.  385,  385  n.— Rev.  Dr.  John,  1.  20, 

31,  29,  67,  74,  78,  90  n.,  99,  161,  227  n.,  271,  289}  ii 

45,  48,  78,  104  n.,  104,  109,  111,  113,  119,  124,  138, 129, 

134,  186  n.,  213,  350,  373  n.~Johnaon*s  letters  to,  i. 

•9}  ii.  '.USO,  374^Chevalier,  ii.  2il — John,  Esq.,  1.33 

fi.,  79  n.,  244  n. 
Tea,  Johnson's  delbnee  of,  and  fondness  fbr,  i.  133, 135, 

327  }  ii.  133,  157,  399. 
Teapot,  Johnson's,  i.  134  n. 

*  Telemachus,'  i.  431  \  ii.  3,  89. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  1. 90.— hia  style,  U.  IS%  155  «.,  184. 

—Rev.  Mr.,  1.  197,  228,  916,  507 hia  character  of 

Gray,  ii.  320. 

Temptation,  ii.  147. 

Tenanu,  i.  425,  428. 

Terence,  ii.  248. 

Testimony,  ii.  379. 

Thatching,  i.  4i3. 

Theft  allowed  in  Sparta,  ii.  110. 

Theobald,  Lewis,  1.  141. 

Theocritus,  hfai  character  aa  a  writer,  Ii.  24S.  aft— a  ac- 
count of,  ii.  323  n. 

Thicknesse,  Philip,  Esq.,  his  •  TraTels,*  U.  147. 

Things,  attention  to  small,  ii.  335. 

Thinking  too  well  of  mankind,  ii.  398. 

Thirty -nine  Articles,  the,  i.  52,  67. 

Thirlby,  Dr.  Slyan,  il.  243,  323. 

Thomas,  Mr.  Nathaniel,  ii.  84  n. 

Thompson,  William,  author  of  the  *  Man  in  the  Moon,* 
L  470 

Thomson,  the  poet,  i.  202,  251  {  ii.  62,  91,  95, 102,  196, 
273  n.— Rev.  James,  his  case,  ii.  71.— Johnsou^s  aigo- 
ment  In  favour  of.  ii.  1 12. 

Thornton,  Bonnel,  Esq.,  1. 84, 89  n.,  108  a. — his  burlesque 
*Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'  i.  190.— Mr.  Henry,  U. 
242  n. 

Thoughta,  InquisitiTe  and  perplexing,  Johnson^  prayer 
against,  ii.  422.— in  Prison*  Dr.  Dodd's,  ii.  160. 

Thrale,  Henry,  Esq  ,  i.  135,  218,  222,  252,  274,  365,  418. 
494;  ii.  45,  51,  55,  9l«  100,  208,  213.  242  fi.,  36l,  283; 
286,  288,  294,  398.— Johnson'*  introduction  into  the 
fkmily  of,  1.  218,  230,  221 ;  U.  242,  242  n.— his  design 
of  bringing  Johnson  Into  parliament,  1. 274.— Johnson's 
letters  to,  ii.  79,  lOO.— his  Address  to  tlie  Electors  of 
Soiithwark,  written  by  JiAnson,  ii.  24a— his  death,  H. 
8^8,  313.— aale  of  his  brewery,  ii.  307.— Mn  ,  tee  Pi> 
oezi,  Johnson's  Latin  Ode  to,  i.  375,  375  n. 

Threshing,  i.  4i3. 

Thuanus,  Johnson's  profoaed  tranalatloa  aT,  iL  4t7. 

ThiKydidea,  ii.  184. 


Thnrlow,  Lord,  U.  aSL  DeawelT^  letter  toi,  «tt  Jiiii—^ 
proposed  tour  to  Italy,  ii.  40t — JoIwmmi's  lettcn  le^ 
IL  412,  413,  413  n.— his  letter  Co  Sir  JoiftiM  Br>aiM^ 
IL  413.— his  letter  to  Boswell,  M.  40&,  4?t  hi»  U119 
to  Johnson,  ii.  341.— 00  the  liberty  of  the  palpit,  a.  Ti. 

Tillotsou.  Archbiidiop,  style  of  hia  Sennoas,  it 

Time  and  space,  it.  251. 

Timidity,  ii.  391. 

Titi,  History  of  Prince,  iL  12  «. 

Toasts,  Q.  252. 

Toleration,  1.  317.  818;  tt.  346.— OBivcrwil,  IL 

Tomkeson,  Mr.,  Johnson'k  IctCfr  10, 11.  851. 

Tooke,  Rev.  John  Honie,  ii.  177  n.— 4ite  *  tjMtcr  to  Mr. 
Dnnning  on  the  Bngliah  Particle,*  U.  19$. — hm  •  VtrW' 
sions  of  Purley,*  IL  196  n. 

Topharo,  die  Ktag  ner«ic«,  for  a  Ubel  ^fafaet  BM 
per,  deceased,  ii.  54 1». 

Tories,  i.  308,  416 }  ii.  182,  191,  269,  2d4,  886. 

Tory,  Johnson's  defluitlon  oi;  L  186.    awl  WVg; 
son's  descrtpth>n  of,  ii.  801,  384. 

Torture  in  Holland,  i.  207. 

Towers,  Dr.  Joseph,  his  *  Letter  to  Dr.  J 
Political  Pidilicatioos,'  i 
ii.  26?),  269  n. 

Town  lifb,  IL  128,  153. 

Townley,  Charles,  Esq.,  ii.  95  n, 

Townsliend,  Right  Hon.  Cbariea,  L  800 ;  fL  48i, 

Trade,  L  264,  293,  488 ;  11.  80.— Ibe  r^e  of;  L 

Tradesmen,  opulence  of,  i.  438. — unhaMiiiaH 
1  516. 

Tradeswomen,  11.  194. 

Tradition,  i.  345. 

Tragedy,  the  pnrpeae  of,  il.  68. 

Tragic  acting,  Johnson's  coniampi  of;  L  Sai. 

Translation,  ii.  68. 

Thuislations,  i.  235;  ii.  165. 

Transttbstautiation,  1.  845,  860. 

*  Transpire,'  defiuitlott  of  the  word,  U.  Ml,  191  m^ 
Tnipaud.  Mr.,  i.  366,367. 

Travel,  Lord  Essex's  advice  on,  L  |9A. 

'Traveller,'  Goldsmith'e,  1.  188,  319,  S9S,  811,  444, 168. 

Travelling,  i.  170.  185,  195,  306,  313  i  il.  88,  51,  CS,C1^ 

147,  159,  173,  194,  19&— the  OM  oi;  L  557 tai  %wmwi 

health,  Johnson's  ntlea  for,  II  810. 
Travels,  books  of,  i.  551 ;  ii.  i7a— writers  at^  L  «0l 
Treason,  constructive,  U.  390. 

Trees,  paucity  of,  in  Bcothuid,  L  944,  944  n.,  981,  MS. 
Trial  by  duel,  L  387. 
Trianon,  ii.  14. 

Trifles,  1.  1S7.— doty  of  atieadlng  to,  L  187, 198;  1.  IflL 
Trimlestown,  Lord,  ii.  143, 143  o. 
Trinity,  i.  319,  S5a 

*  Tristram  Shandy,*  11.  88. 
Troughtou,  Lieutenant,  the  waadeier,  L 
Tmsler,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  hb '  PrtociplaB  oT 

68  n. 
Truth,  great  Importanoa  of  a  yegwd  iok  L  19V«  OB, 

318,  388,  418,  432 the  bond  of  socteM-,  ft. 

ference  between  phyoieal  and  BMrttl,  tt.  944,  SM  %^^ 

eawntial  to  storloL  11.  32. 
Tuam,  Archbishop  of,  afterwania  GorJ  of  Matjtt.  A.  8881 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Johnson  at,  1.  76. 
Tull's  husbandry,  1.  486. 
Turks,  11.  37. 
Turtou,  Dr.,  i.  33. 

*  Turkish  Spy,'  1.  443.— the  aathen  oC  tt.  888, 898  «. 
Twalmley,  llie  inventor  of  the  irooii^  box,  ii.  988. 
Twining,  Rev.  Thomas,  hia  ttamtatka  of  AraatfArt 

*  Poeticks,' ii.  63  n. 
Twiss,  Richard,  Eaq.,  hia « Traveli  In  Spate,*  L  389^  8. 

3n. 
Tyers,  Mr.  Thomaa,  i.  78,  ill,  194,  198  »., THk,  CS)  8. 

27,  86  n.,  175 some  acronM  ol,  L  lS6w— hia  < 

of  Johnson,  i.  34Cw 
Tyrcounel,  Lord,  1.  70. 

Tyrwhiit,  Thomas.  Esq.,  hia  *  VlndicatioB,*  K.  3li  a. 
Tyller,  William,  Esq.,  I.  169,  4l7,  480.  410  a 
character  of  Johnsou\  *  Journey  to  the  HArides^*  v 

—Alexander  Fraaer,  Lord  Wodelioaaeiie,  I.  488, 

U. 
Union,  Scotch,  i.  883,  388  «.— eviih 
prophecy  as  to  the  eflbets  oi;  ii.  i3S. 

*  Uuivenal  Hbtory,*  Ibt  of  the  anthor«  oC  H 

— Waiburtoo's  character  oi;  ii.  439 
acter  of,  il.  429  a. 

*  Univrrsal  Visiter,*  Juhaaon's  tmm%%  ia,  1.  I9t. 
Universities,  English,  not  aomdemtly  rich,  d  « 

*  Unliis  Jacerta,*  roeaninf  of  ilie  cspresaioB  s 

ii.  154. 
Urban,  Sylvanna,  JobnaoaV  Laiin  ode  tt^  I  €X 
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1.459. 
Ualier,   AttbklAoj^  tb«  cn*i  lomlMiy  of  tii«  Irlih 

church,  t.  ITS.— UnWenity  of  Dublin  ttbout  lo  print  hl« 

worktf,  i.  174  n. 
UMiry  laws.  U.  6S. 
littoieier,  Johnaoa^  extraordinary  Tiitt  to,  U.  424,  4S4  n. 

V. 

ValeUidinarian,  11.  iia 
Valiancy,  0«oeral,  ii-  376  n.,  378. 
VkU  re,  Mademoiaelle  de  la,  i.  937  k. 
Venet  Anna,  1.  78  n. 
VeuUy,  U.  438. 

•  VenUy  of  Human  Wiibea,*  1.  76,  S90. 

V&usittart,   Dr.  Boberi,  i.  136,  161,  S9t  n.,  2W  n.,  499, 

4ftifi. 
VMuhall  Gardena,  L  136;  U.  251  n. 
Veal,  Mfi  ,  niory  of  her  apparition,  L  287.— invented  by 

Daniel  Defoe,  i.  287  n. 
Veils  to  lervanta,  U.  143. 
VerMlIlM.  II.  14. 

Veraea,  alleged  pleasarn  in  wfiting,  IL  346. 
Veaey,  Rt.  Hon.  Agmoodeaham,  i.  958 }  ii.  29a(,  25B  n.— 

Mrs.,  t  515  n. 
'  Vicar  of  Wakefleid,*  1.  187 }  U.  180,  204. 
Vure,  ii.  169,  l9a,  199. 
Vicra  In  retirement,  iu  398. 

•  Vicious  lutroinsMion,*  I.  300,  302,  396. — iohnaon*a  argo- 

meat  in  fiitrour  of,  i.  537. 

•  Vidit  ei  erubttlt,*  Jcc.  by  whom  written,  ii.  174, 174  n. 
Vilette,  Rev.  Mr.  ii.  4J2,  402  n.,  434  n. 

VUliem,  Sir  George,  ghost  story  respecting,  11.  194. 
Vincent,  Dr.,  I.  i29  n 

•  ViiMiicatlon  of  Natural  Society,*  Burke^a.  i.  20C  n. 
Virgil,  i.  172}  ii.   129 Johnson's  Juvenile  translations 

from,  1. 591. —comparative  excellence  of  Homer  and,  ii. 
12J.— superior  to  Theocrttns,  ii.  242. — bi«  description 
of  the  entrance  into  Hell  applieil  to  a  printing  house,  i. 
431. 
Virtue.  L  195 ;  U.  169,  190, 199,  194,  257.— happlneas  de- 
pendent upon,  ii.  169. 

•  Vtjilon  of 'neodore  the  Uemit,*  considered  by  Johnson 

his  best  writing,  i.  76. 

•  Viva !  viva  ia  padrone !'    Johnson*a  all*  improvise  iml- 

tatioa  of,  ii.  115. 
Vivacity,  ii.  49,  49  «. 
Voltaire,  1.  196,  229,  228,  431  •,  ii.  97,  185 — his  •  Candida  * 

aiiMilar  in  pUn  to  Johnson's  *  Rasselas,*  i.  148;  ii.  195. 

—a  good  narrator,  1.  170. — bis  attack  on  Johnson,  1. 

S29  —his  distinction  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  1.  226. 
Voting,  rlghi  of,  i.  516. 
Vows,  i.  2S2, 294;  ii.  196. 
Vyae,  Rev.  Dr.,  i.  146;  il.  97,  10  n.,  429  n — JohBaon*B 

lettaia  to,  iL  98,  241,  242. 

W. 

Vt'eartneas,  U.  7. 

VTages  of  labourers,  I.  419 1  U.  990. 

Wales,  Johnson's  tour  to,  L  478.— Prince  of,  his  altnation, 

11932. 
'Walker,  the  actor,  the  original  Maeheath,  1.  527.- Mr. 

Joseph  Cooper,  U  199;  IL  99  m.— John,  the  maater  of 

elocution,  ii.  144. 
Wall,  Dr  ,  the  physician,  a  385. 
Waller,  Edmund,  the  poet,  1.  349,  525;  H.  182  n.,  267, 

528.— Johnson's  Ufe  of,  iL  268.— his '  Divine  Poeaie,'  ii. 

384  It. 
Wnlmsley,  Gilbert,  Esq.,  his  character,  by  Johnson,  i. 

28, :«,  37,  80, 195.— hii  letter,  recommending  Johnson 

and  Garrick,  i.  38. 
Walpole,  Horaco,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orfbrd,  L  145  n., 

29e  n.,  517  n. ;  IL  65  n.,  8.1,  226, 298,  334  n.,  991.— his 

bumoretts  description  of  the  Baiheaston  vaae,  i.  515  n. 

— his  omuslug,  but  often  inaccurate  *  Reminiscenees* 

Ekoted,  1.  517  n.— his  character  of  Johnson,  U.  392  n. — 
r  Robert,  1. 50, 257  n.,  299, 421, 442, 520 ;  U.  1 12, 286.— 
Johnson's  constant  oppoaition  to  his  government,  L  55. 

VTatsb,  Mr.  l?aunders,  U.  59  n. 

Walton,  Isaac,  his  Ldfb  of  Bishop  Sanderson  quoted,  11. 
449.— his  'Angler,*  L  479.— hia  •  Uvea,*  L  477,  499,  536 ; 
ii.  97,  90. 

-War,  i.  310 ;  U.  151, 249, 949,  955. 

^nrburton.  Dr.,  L  62,  7i,  76,  llO  n.,  119,  I4l,  240,  240 
n.,  918  n.,  952,  3<i>3;  tt.  130, 175,  27 1.— his  *  Doctrine  of 

Ornee,'  L  352 Johnson*s  high  opinion  of,  L  114.— 

made  a  bishop  by  Pope,  i.  240  n.,  348  n.— his  charac- 
ter of  Johnson*s*  Observations  on  Macbeth,*  L  7i.— 
writca  the  praihce  to  *  Clarissa,*  1.  llO  n.— Johnson *s 
chameter  of;  ii.  271,  272, 273,  383.— Johnson's  conduct 


lowardi,  IL  271  n — his  eoateat  with  Lowth,  1.  063. 


Ward,  the  noted  doctor,  tt.  Si  I. 

Warrants,  general,  1. 255. 

Warley  camp,  Johnson  at,  II  197. 

Warner,  Riciiard,  bis  *  Tov  throogh  the  Northern  Coon- 
ties,'  U.  424  R. 

Warren,  Mr.,  the  first  bookseller  at  Birmingham,  1.  90. 

Wanon,  Dr.  Thouias,  i.  67,  81  n.,  ilO  a.,  ii6,  118,  124, 
134,  142,253;  IL  37,  US  n.,  144,  166  a.,  232,  244.— 
Johnson's  lettera  to,  i.  IIH,  us,  1I9,  122,  I2t,  125,  131, 
139.  143.  223,  253,  271 ;  it.  232,  23&— his  account  of 
Johnson's  conversations  at  Oxford,  i.  Ii6.— his  senii- 
nieiits  on  Johnson's  Dictionary,  i.  122.— Johnson's 
parodies  on  his  bad  style  of  poetry,  ii.  US,  iiSn., 
114,   114  n — Dr.  Joseph,  1.  96,  20U,  225,  241,  272, 

289;  U.  80  n.,  81,  217  n Johnson's  letters  to,  L  1U7, 

108,  272.— Richard,  Esq.,  author  of  « Rouoesvalles,'  L 
208  n. 

Waaie,  his  Greek  IVochaics  to  Beatley,  L  487. 

Waste,  iL  158. 

Watson,  Rev.  Dr.  Richard,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  I.  840, 
S49,  344;  it  SUl,  901  n.— his  •Chemical  Esmys,'  Ii. 
301,  353.— Dr.  Robert,  his  '  History  of  PhiUp  the  Sec 
oud,'  L  340 ;  U.  89. 

Watts,  Dr.,  1.  134 ;  11.  99,  196,  201 — Johnson*s  Lilb  of, 
iL99. 

Way,  Daniel,  Esq.,  U.  317  n.— Mrs..  U.  358. 

Weather,  iu  inlluence  on  the  mind,  i.  142,  199,  201 ;  Ii. 
418.— Die  EngJivh  rallied  by  the  Franch  for  talking  of 
the,  i.  193  n. 

Wealth,  i.  910;  IL  90,  158,  904.— right  employment  oC 
it.  3^0. 

Webster,  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  L  997,  997  «.,  472.  475. 

Wedderburiie,  Alexander,  afterwards  Lorii  Lougfaborot^h, 
1.  162,  176,  S22  n. ;  U.  91  «.,  49,  266  n. 

Wedding  ring,  Johnson's,  i.  98. 

Welch,  Saunders,  Esq.,  L  189;  IL  198,  199  ».,  216.— 
Johnson's  letter  to,  ii.  198. 

Wellesley,  M.nrquess,  iL  56  n.,  188  a. 

Weldh  langunge,  1.  487.— pitfson,  occurrence  between 
Johnson  aud,  L  490  n. 

Wentworth,  Mr.,  Johnson^s  schoolmaster  at  Stourbridge, 
L  18,  19. 

Wesley,  Rev.  John,  I.  931,  331  n.;  IL  28  n.,  145,  170, 
213,  291  .—Johnson's  lettera  to,  il.  28,  21S.— his  ghost 
story,  11.  170,  213.— Charles,  iL  170. 

West,  his  translation  of '  Pindar,*  ii.  252. 

Westcoie,  Lord,  afterwards  second  Lord  Lyttelton,  il. 
236. 

Wetherell,  Rev.  Dr.,  L  523;  11.  28,  S5i— Johnson's  letter 
to,  ii.  28. 

Wheeler,  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin,  L  492;  ii.  200,  239,  353. 
—Johnson's  letter  to,  ii.  200.— some  account  oC  ii. 
soon. 

*  Whig,'  Jcdmaon's  definition  of  a,  L  126.— aud  Tory,  U. 

384. 
Whiggism,  Johnson*s  definition  of,  L  167, 195;  ii.  182. 
Whigs,  i.  416,  506.  559;  iL  92,  203,  347. 
Whitaker,  Rev.  James,  his 'History  of  Manchester,*  IL 

1S5. 

White,  Rev.  Dr.  Joeeph,  Johnson's  letter  to,  L  90S.— 

some  account  of,  L  303  a. — ^Rev.  Henry.  Ii.  424. 
Whitbread,  Samuel,  Esq.,  epigram  quoted  by  hfm,  in  al* 

Ittsion  to  the  marriage  of  an  Austrian  Archduchess  with 

Buonaparte,  L  401  n. 
Whitby's  •  Commentary,*  L  418. 
Whitehead,  Paul,  I.  47 ;  11.  360.— William.  1.  74, 181. 
WhitefleU,  Rev.  George,  L  26,  257,  331 ;  U.  S30,  220  n.— 

his  character,  i.  26,  257,  331. 
Whitgi ft,  Isaac  Walton's  eulogy  on,  IL  288  n. 

*  Whole  Duty  of  Blan,*  conjectures  as  to  the  author  of,  L 

314,  314  n. 

Whyte,  Mr.  Edward  Anthony,  L  509  ».,  510  n. 

Wickedness,  I.  394 ;  U.  257. 

Wickens,  Mr.,  of  Lichfield,  anecdotes  of  Johnson  by,  U. 
501. 

Wife,  I.  248,  256.— Johnson's  advice  on  the  choice  of  a, 
1.248,  398;  IL  2ia— requisites  in,  IL  219.— a  whining 
one,  ii.  257.— an  insipid  one,  U.  257. — a  honeysuckle, 
it.  257.— a  fraudulent,  ii.  394. 

Wigs,  L  377  n.;  U.  181. 

Wilcox,  Mr.,  the  bookseller,  L  98,  99  ii. 

Wilkes,  John,  Esq.,  1 128, 151,  179  a.,  255,  261,  270,  990 
A.,  387,  442;  ii.  31  n.,  72,  75,  76,  125,  142,  181,  234, 
273,  274,  294,  295  n.,  296,  948.— his  cniiduct  during  the 
riou  in  1780,  ii.  294,  294  ti  —his  Jen  d'esprit  on  John- 
son's Dictionary,  L  128. — Johnson*s  opinion  of,  L  I19, 
442,  442  n. ;  U.  125.— meetinp  between  him  and  John, 
son,  ii.  73.— Israel,  Esq.,  U.  72. 

Will,  Johnaon*B,  U.  447. 

WULmaklag,  L  921. 

*  Will'  and  'Shall,*  Johnaon*a oh  of  iha  wwda,  1. 88 n. 
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WnUam  tha  TliM,  Johaion^  chancier  of;  I.  S|7,  aiT-m.  j 

IL  112. 
WllUama.lfr.  Zachariali,1ili  attempts  to  aaeertabi  the 

longiUide,  I.  129.— aoHM  aooaont  ot;  I.  129  m.— Mm. 

Anna,  I.  51,  lOO-l,  ISO,  190,  208,  234  ».,  264 ;  U.  A,  58, 

58  n.,  97,  100, 102,  358,  354,  356,  397.~.lier  death,  U. 

854.—MI«  Helen  Maria,  ii.  380.— her  *Ode  on  the 

Peace,*  ii.  380, 380  n ^her  death,  ii.  380  n.— 8lr  Charlea 

HaaboTT,  i.  239, 4l4. 
Wilaon,  Rer.  Thomaa,  hie  *  Archsological  Dictionary,* 

ii.  323.— hia  character,  iL  333  «.— J<»uiaoa^  letter  to, 

ii.  323. 
Windham,  Right  Hon.  WUliam,  L  502,  502  n. ;  iL  96, 

195,  333,  338, 377,  416,  433, 486,  539  ^ohttaon*a  letlera 

to,  ii.  349,  419 particnlan  of  his  last  Interriew  with 

Johnson,  from  his  piirate  Journal,  iL  440,  440  n. 
Wiudus^s  *  Journey  to  Meqnines,*  i.  487. 
Wine,  i.  172,  296,  298,  340,  393}  iL  33,  64,64  n.,  120, 150, 

152, 174, 182, 183, 186, 207.— reason  of  Johnson's  abati 

nence  from,  i.  39  n. 
Winifred's  Well,  i.  484. 
Wise.  Dr.  Francis,  L  117. 
Wiaedom,  Robert,  his  prayer,  L  486,  486  M. 
Wit,  iL  64,  296  n. 
Witchcraft,  i.  335,  378,  378  n. 
Witchca,  L  294.— in  Mscbeth,  L  300. 
Wires,  ii.  253,  256.— eflbcu  of  their  non-compliance  on 

W^ity  occasions,  iL  219. 
olfe^s  ( Choice  of  difficulties,'  371,  371  n. 
Women,  L  398,  440  n.,  525}  U.  167.— wilhoat  reHglon, 

iL  219.— of  quality,  U.  195. 
Wood,  Anthony,  L  20. 
Woodcocks,  L  247,  316. 

Woodhouae,  the  poetical  shoe-maker,  1. 171, 221. 
Wooll,  ReT.  John,  his  *Memoin  of  Dr.  Warton,*  II. 
Worcester,  1.  491. 
*  Word  to  the  wise,'  Johnson's  pralogne  to,  il.  98. 


<  Worid,'  the,  L  190.-.ta4aMiee  oT  iko 

the,  iL  328. 
« World  Displayed,*  JdiHoa  wriieo  11 

i.  150. 

Worthington,  Dr.  Waiiam.  L  486  ik,  486,  491. 
Wraxhall,  Wr  NathaaleTWilliam,  d.  232. 
Wrexham,  i.  490. 

Wright,  Mr.  Richard,  of  Lichfldd,  iL  418. 
Writers,  modern,  the  moons  of  Uieraiain,  IL  t8L 
Writera  to  the  Signet,  L  444  n. 
Writing,  alleged  pleasore  In,  IL  34. 
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Xenophon,  IL  20S.— Ua  « Traatlae  oT 

his  *  Retreat  of  the  Tn  Thooaaad,* 

orabUia,'  U.  200  m. 
Xerxes,  ii.  132. 

T. 

Talden,  the  poetjU.  20l. 

Yales,  Mrs.,  IL  87. 

Tonge,  Sir  WUUam,  L  79, 286. 

*  Yorick«B  Bennons,*  I.  308  n. 

York  JaU,  L  561.— Minrtcr,  L  551. 

Young,  Dr.,  L  87,  416 ;  tt.  158,  277, 180  «.,  301, 

*  Night  Thooghts,'  L  263,  416.— We     ~ 
origtaial  Composition'  L  416.— his  *  Love  ef  FkaM.* 
416.— Life  of,  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Croft,  1.  tn.-hs 

*  Universal  Passion,'  U.  278.— his  wrMafs  imitti  If 
Johnson,  ii.  278. 

Young  people,  Johneon^i  ftmdness  far,  i. ; 
Yrres ,  History  of  the  House  of;  IL  387. 


*  aSeaobla,'  a  tragedy,  1. 246. 

*  Zobelde,'  a  tragedy,  fi.  63. 
Zooch,  Rer.  Mr.,  IL  90  n. 
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